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A Sound Mational Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O^HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1918 the problems of ag¬ 
riculture have been a matter of national 
concern. For 30 years the farmers, the 
farm organizations, and Congress have 
worked toward the solution of those 
problems—and with a good deal of suc¬ 
cess. 

Any program of such nature must be 
in the best interests of the whole coun¬ 
try. We have approximately 27,000,000 
farm people, and of those 27,000,000 ap¬ 
proximately 10,000,000 are considered 
farm operators and farm workers. They 
are a unit on which 30,000,000 other per¬ 
sons—^processors, wholesalers, and re¬ 
tailers—depend. 

It has been established, time and time 
again, that a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture means a prosperous economy 
for our Nation, in the best interests of 
all our citizens. I have sincerely believed 
that prosperity for the entire country 
depends—and to a large extent—upon 
a prosperous agriculture. 

The farmer today is an efficient, well- 
trained businessman. With the job of 
farming he must know marketing, pur¬ 
chasing, finance, bookkeeping, engineer¬ 
ing, and tax regulations; as well as plant 
rotation, pest control, soil conservation, 
scientific breeding, and sanitation. 

The American farmer^s big struggle 
has been to get a fair price in the market 
place. Through hard work he has made 
progress under the parity-price formula 
which was set up under the leadership 
of farm organizations in the 1920’s. 
Years of education have convinced the 
public and both political parties that 
parity is fair to both the farmer and 
the consumer. 

Findmg a workable and sound method 
to dispose of national and local farm 
surpluses continues to be the problem 
confronting American agriculture. 
While many proposals to accomplish 
this purpose have been suggested or 
tried out during the past 25 years, the 
problem remains largely unsolved for 
a peacetime economy. 
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For the immediate future, with the 
United States again mobilizing for an all- 
out war effort, it is vital to the economy 
of the country to secure maximum pro¬ 
duction of all essential farm products. 
Abundant production of food will help 
win the war and also materially curb a 
run-away price inflation. However, to 
secure full production for the emergency, 
satisfactory price-support floors should 
be provided to protect producers of both 
basic crops and vital perishable com¬ 
modities from drastic market declines. 
No one can predict the length of the 
present war emergency or the demand 
that will be made on American farmers 
for food and other farm products to win 
the war and take care of domestic needs. 

Congress should now study and pre¬ 
pare legislation for a sound and perma¬ 
nent long-range farm program. Such 
action is vital to the future economy of 
our country. Instead of following un¬ 
sound agricultural proposals to solve the 
farm problem, I propose that we correct 
the objectionable features of the present 
farm program, and proceed to repeal ad¬ 
ministration policies that work to the 
detriment of agriculture. This should 
be our first goal. There are many de¬ 
sirable features in the present farm pro¬ 
gram, which I helped to enact, which 
should be retained and improved. In 
connection with this action, I am pro¬ 
posing changes in the long-range farm 
program. The development of this pro¬ 
gram should be free from political ma¬ 
nipulation, My proposal contemplates 
equality in economic opportunity for the 
men and women who produce the food 
and fiber for the Nation. 

If parity means anything, the farmer 
should receive parity prices in the mar¬ 
ket place, and not be made dependent 
on the Government for a substantial por¬ 
tion of his annual income. With less 
than 20 percent of our population en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, one does not need 
to be an expert to figure out that any 
farm program will be a complete failure 
when its success depends on securing 
billions of dollars in annual appropria¬ 
tions to be used as production payments 
to farmers. If appropriations fail, 
farmers particularly engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of dairy products, poultry prod¬ 
ucts, livestock, and other perishable 
commodities would be left holding the 
bag and headed for bankruptcy. These 
farmers produce the bulk of American 


farm income, and if they go into an 
economic tailspin, depression will over¬ 
take the entire country, 

KEMOVAL OF DOMESTIC TRADE BARRIERS 

Domestic trade barriers which stop or 
retard the free flow of quality farm 
products between various areas in the 
United States, should be abolished. 
Such action is vital to the future welfare 
of Midwest dairy farmers, who are now 
stopped from selling their milk and 
cream in 36 of the large consuming 
areas of the United States under the 
Milk Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
and because of local and State regula¬ 
tions. 

RESTORE TO BUTTER ITS HISTORIC TELLOW COLOR 

For the past 60 years the oleomarga¬ 
rine industry has tried to steal the nat¬ 
ural yellow color of butter to be used m 
coloring oleomargarine so that this syn¬ 
thetic product would look like butter. 
Durmg this period a Federal law has 
prohibited the coloring of oleomargarine 
in imitation of butter without the pay¬ 
ment of a 10 cent per pound tax. 

Since the beginning of the Demo¬ 
cratic Roosevelt Administration m 1933, 
the oleomargarine industry intensified 
its drive to repeal this Federal law. Until 
the Eighty-first Democratic Congress, 
this onslaught was successfully stopped 
by groups representing dairy farmers 
and Congressmen from dairy States. 
The repeal of the tax was never an 
issue. The fight was over the color 
‘"yellow.” 

However, in the Eighty-first Demc^* 
cratic-controlled Congress, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party joined hands with the oleo¬ 
margarine industry and succeeded m 
passing a law that legalized the colormg 
of oleomargarine yellow in imitation of 
butter. President Harry S, Truman 
signed and approved this law on March 
16, 1950. The law went into operation 
on July 1, 1950, and I am convinced that 
it will do untold damage to dairy farm¬ 
ers in the Midwest butter-producing 
States. It will also permit fraud and 
deception on the consuming public. 

In the past 10 years butter consump¬ 
tion has decreased from 17 pounds to 10 
pounds per capita, and oleomargarine 
consumption has gone from 2 pounds to 
around 6 pounds per capita. The law 
repealing the tax on oleomargarine 
should stand, but I insist and will fight' 
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tc repeal the law which permits oleo¬ 
margarine to be colored yellow in imi¬ 
tation of butter for shipment in inter¬ 
state commerce. 

IMPORTS OP COMPETITIVE FARM PRODUCTS 

Parity tariffs on competitive imports 
of farm products should be established 
to protect American farmers. Imports 
of pork products, butter, cheese eggs, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables and other 
competitive farm products of which a 
sufficient amount is produced in this 
country to meet domestic reauirements, 
can only serve to break the domestic 
price structure, destroy the support pro¬ 
gram, and work great injury to Ameri¬ 
can farmers. 

In January 1950, President Truman 
reduced the duty on imported butter 
from 14 to 7 cents per pound and fixed 
the annual quota of butter imports at 
60,000,000 pounds. Congress enacted a 
law authorizing the President to place 
an embargo on the importation of but¬ 
ter and other fats and oils, which is in 
operation at the present time. Since 
the authority contained in this law 
leaves it at the discretion of the Presi¬ 
dent to continue the embargo, it is as¬ 
sumed that President Truman for politi¬ 
cal reasons would not permit imports of 
butter to come into this country until 
after the congressional elections on 
November 7, 1950. 

The support price on butter is now 60 
cents per pound and nearly ^00,000,000 
pounds of butter is in the hands of the 
Government under the support program. 
Butter from foreign countries that have 
devalued their money by as much as 30 
percent can now ship butter into the 
United States, if the President removes 
the embargo, including tariff duty and 
transportation paid, at less than 50 cents 
per pound. Imports of butter would 
competely destroy any program devised 
to protect the integrity of the American 
dairy farmer who generally operates a 
so-called family-sized farm. It is our 
duty to protect American producers, and, 
when we do so, we safeguard the entire 
economy of the country. 

FAMILY-TYPE FARM 

Special recognition should be given to 
encourage farm-home ownership for the 
development of the family-sized farm. 

CONSERVATION OP SOIL AND WATER RESOURCES 

It is vital to the future welfare and se¬ 
curity of the American people to conserve 
the fertility of our soil. Soil-conserva¬ 
tion practices should be encouraged in 
every manner under the appropriate pro¬ 
grams now in operation. These pro¬ 
grams can be improved for the benefit 
of our economy. 

Soil erosion and devastating damage 
caused by floods is a problem that de¬ 
mands the immediate attention of Con¬ 
gress and the country. With the limit¬ 
ed funds that have been made available 
by the Federal Government, the soil- 
conservation districts through farmer 
cooperation have done magnificent work. 
Funds should be substantially increased 
to provide the required technical help 
for the soil-conservation districts, and 
also inducement should be provided un¬ 


der the Service for terracing of land, 
and planting of trees and grasses, where 
floods cause soil erosion and other dam¬ 
ages due to the topography of the land. 

A well-rounded soil-conservation pro¬ 
gram must take into consideration the 
following farm practices: 

Contour farming, strip cropping, pas¬ 
ture improvement, seeding pasture, 
wildlife-area improvement, woodland 
management, tree planting, terraces, 
field diversions, farm drainage, tilling 
field windbreaks, prevention of grazing 
damage, fence-row management, and 
stream-bank management. 

CROP INSURANCE 

The over-all crop insurance program 
should be strengthened on a sound ac¬ 
tuarial basis to afford Nation-wide crop 
coverage to American farmers on a vol¬ 
untary plan. 

TRADING AMERICAN SURPLUSES FOR FOREIGN 
CRITICAL PRODUCTS 

To remove burdensome surpluses, au¬ 
thorization should be given to trade 
American farm surpluses for foreign- 
produced critical commodities that are 
not produced in the United States. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
a sound rural electrification program. I 
believe that program should be expand¬ 
ed and that the REA should be support¬ 
ed as in the past. This is but part of our 
program to bring to the family farm a 
better standard of living and better liv¬ 
ing conditions. 

I supported the $800,000,000 of REA 
loan appropriations passed by the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress. This is almost half of 
the total loan funds voted by Congress 
over the previous 15 years of the REA's 
history. It was by far the largest 
amount for REA provided by any one 
Congress. I also supported and voted 
for an amendment which, if it had been 
enacted, would have further increased 
the amount of one of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress’ loan appropriations for REA by 
$25,000,000. 

LET’S HAVE A SOUND FARM PROGRAM 

Such a program should provide: A fair 
price for the farmers’ products in the 
market aided by a system of price sup¬ 
ports; constructive programs and re¬ 
search for more and better production 
and uses of agricultural products m in¬ 
dustry; American markets should be 
preserved for American farmers; there 
should be adequate development and 
restoration of our soil and water through 
conservation; there should be an expan¬ 
sion of animal agriculture as a means 
of reducing surpluses and rebuilding our 
soil; there should be rural development 
and improvement—^meaning better 
roads, better schools, better telephone 
service where needed, expanded rural 
electrification and a host of other 
things—^including encouragement for 
ownership of family-sized farms; we 
should develop greater export markets 
for surplus crops. 

This is the kind of a farm program 
worked out and supported by most of 
the great farm organizations of the 


country. In Congress, it has been sup¬ 
ported by Members representing the 
great agriculture sections of the country. 

It IS American in its concept, and, 
while no one would contend that the en¬ 
tire answer to the farm question has yet 
been discovered, a program based on 
these principles and adjusted by experi¬ 
ence, will give the farmer his fair share 
of the national income without inter¬ 
fering with his initiative and self-reli¬ 
ance, and without putting his liberty in 
jeopardy. 

The American farmer has proven him¬ 
self to be the most resourceful and pro¬ 
ductive on earth. For example, during 
World War II, with less hired labor, less 
machinery, less fertilizer, and less trans¬ 
portation, he increased his production 
35 percent. How? By hard labor—by 
long hours—by good management—and 
by new methods. 

We must never forget that our farm 
families are the backbone of a free and 
prosperous America. Let us keep them 
that way. 


Summary of Legislation Enacted by 
Eighty-first Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETHS. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Septeviber 22,1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in ac¬ 
cordance with the permission granted 
me earlier in the day, I present for pub¬ 
lication in the Appendix of the Record a 
summary of legislation enacted by the 
Eighty-first Congress from January 3, 
1949, to September 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the sum¬ 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Summary op Legislation Enacted by the 
Eigiity-pirst Congress, January 3,1949, to 
September 21, 1950 

(By Hon. Kenneth S, Wherry, United States 
Senator from Nebraska) 

The 2-year record of the Elghiy-drsfc Con¬ 
gress indicts the Democratic aciministraiiou 
and its leadership in House and Senate ftjr 
insincerity, lack of direction, extravagance, 
mismanagement, and irrespouhible conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

The Democratic Party, in control of Con¬ 
gress and the admlnlRtratlou, proved itself 
morally and Intellectuany bankruiJt. It op¬ 
erated on a day-to-day, politles-as-usual, op¬ 
portunistic basis with its sole Intent to per¬ 
petuate itself in oface. 

In the peacetime program it proposed 
prior to the invasion of Korea in June 1950, 
the Democratic leadership irresprmslbly cum- 
mitted the Nation to deficit financing for 
Government hand-outs. 

In the conduct of foreign affairs both be¬ 
fore and after the Korean Invasion, the 
Democratic leadership of the Nation floun¬ 
dered from one crisis to another with no 
long-range program of world-wide scope to 
meet the global challenge of Communlat 
aggression. The Congress, not alert to pro¬ 
tect the American people from the blunders 
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and mismanagement of the administration 
in both, domestic and foreign affairs, has 
demonstrated to the people the need for a 
new membership that will serve as a watch¬ 
dog on administration leadership rather 
than act as a rubber stamp to every new 
pronouncement and change of policy that 
issues from the Executive 

The Eighty-first Congress was organized 
on January 3, 1949, with Democratic majori¬ 
ties m both House and Senate. 

These majorities were won in the campaign 
of 1948 during which the electioneering Pres¬ 
ident and all the vast army of Federal propa¬ 
gandists deliberately falsified the record to 
malign the real achievements under Repub¬ 
lican leadership in the Eightieth Congress. 
The Democratic majorities in the Eighty- 
first Congress were won by distortion and 
smear tactics leveled against the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. The majorities were won 
by grossly fraudulent promises which the 
Eighty-first Congress has not delivered in the 
2 years of its existence. 

By contrast with the failures of the Eighty- 
first Congress, the record of the Eightieth 
Congress has regained the respect and repu¬ 
tation which were clouded by the vitupera¬ 
tion and falsification of the administration 
spokesmen in the campaign year of 1948. 

Events of the past 2 years have provided 
the American people with facts by which the 
solid achievement of Republican leadership 
In the Eightieth Congress is contrasted with 
the inadequate performance of Democratic 
leadership in the Eighty-first Congress 

The Eighty-first Congress, despite unwise 
reduction of military spending in the 1950 
and 1961 budgets, could not achieve the 
balanced budgets which the Republican 
Eightieth Congress gave the Nation for the 
first time since a Democratic President took 
office in 1932 

The leaders of the Eighty-first Congress 
Ignored the struggle of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress to force attention of a 
reluctant admlnistiation on the disastrous 
consequence of inaction in the Far East, It 
defended the President’s Indifference to com¬ 
munism in Asia until open conflict with 
Communist forces followed the invasion of 
South Korea on June 25, 1950. 

The Eighty-first Congress, without strength 
to repeal the sound labor legislation en¬ 
acted by the Republican Eightieth Congress 
and endorsed by the people of the Nation, 
refused to consider proposals of Republican 
leaders to vote sensible, perfecting amend¬ 
ments suggested by 3 years of successful op¬ 
eration of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Eighty-first Congress killed the peril- 
point provision written into the Reciprocal 
Trade Act by the Eightieth Congress in or¬ 
der to offer moderate protection of Ameri¬ 
can workmen from competition of imports 
produced by foreign sweat-shop labor. The 
Eighty-first Congress voted down this pro¬ 
posal to require the President, in making 
trade agreements, to be advised by a non¬ 
partisan Tariff Commission of the point be¬ 
low which tariff reduction imperils Ameri¬ 
can Job security. 

The Democratic leadership of the Eighty- 
first Congress obstructed the crusade carried 
on in the Eightieth Congress to eliminate 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
from the Federal payroll. It set up a com¬ 
mittee to “whitewash” substantiated charges 
that Communists have been or are now op¬ 
erating in the executive branch of Govern¬ 
ment. Only the full pressure of public opin¬ 
ion following conviction or confession of 
Communist activity in Government could 
Induce Democratic leadership to bring to a 
vote In the closing hours of Congress a sub¬ 
versive-control bill for which Republicans 
had been pressing. The measure was passed 


over a Presidential veto, despite opposition 
of admin isti at ion spokesmen 

On June 25 the Democratic leadership m 
the Eighty-first Congiess was forced by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea to recognize 
the seriousness of the Communist threat in 
Asia and the world, concerning which Repub¬ 
lican leadeis in the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Congresses had issued prophetic, un¬ 
heeded warnings 

The Korean crisis forced the administra¬ 
tion and the Democratic leadership in Con¬ 
gress to repudiate their previous position of 
“letting the dust settle” m Asia. Belatedly, 
atbention was given to Republican demands 
for affirmative action to block Communist 
aggression and for enactment of legislation 
curbing subversive activities on the home 
front. The action of the administration in 
these two fields was welcomed by Republi¬ 
cans in Congress. Full cooperation was given 
by Republicans in both Houses in enactment 
of legislation to build up the armed services 
and provide necessary controls for the do¬ 
mestic economy. 
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Increased taxation, domestic controls, and 
legislation directly concerned with the de¬ 
fense effort following the Korean invasion 
were passed in the closing weeks of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Prior to the emer¬ 
gency, the major effoit by Democratic lead¬ 
ership in the Congress was di^ecte.d toward 
extending and implementing programs ini¬ 
tiated in preceding Congi esses. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Eighty-first Congress voted in both 
sessions to continue the activities of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in¬ 
augurated in the Eightieth Congress. The 
ECA program, intended to be reduced each 
year and terminated in 1962, was given sub¬ 
stantially reduced funds for Its operation in 
both fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The Demo¬ 
cratic leadership in Congress, supporting the 
policies of the administration, was hostile 
to constructive criticism of Republicans based 
on the experience of ECA in operation. An 
amendment offered by Republicans to halt 
the transfer by European nations of ECA 
grants to Russia was fought by administra¬ 
tion leadership despite the open scandal of 
shipment of war materials and potentials to 
Russia by Britain and other governments. 

The Eighty-first Congress, carrying out the 
intent of the Vandenberg resolution of the 
Eightieth Congress, ratified the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty in 1949 and subsequently ap¬ 
propriated funds for transfer of arms to 
countries participating in a mutual defense 
pact. Military aid Inaugurated by the 
Eightieth Congress for Greece, Iran, Turkey, 
the Philippines, Korea, and other nations, 
■was continued by the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress in the mutual defense program and 
was stepped up after the Korean invasion. 

The administration, however, was slow to 
execute the will of Congress in respect to 
building up the defenses of other nations. 
Of $27,400,000 appropriated in 1949 for Iran. 
Korea, and the Philippines, for example, only 
a negligible part had been spent when Korea 
was invaded in late June of 1950, Even more 
striking was the failure of the administra¬ 
tion to use funds appropriated in 1948 and 
1949 for aid of forces fighting communism 
on the China mainland. 

The attitude of the Democratic leader¬ 
ship in the Eighty-first Congress and the 
administration toward Republican demands 
for a firm policy in Asia expressed complete 
indecision prior to the Korean Invasion. In 
January of 1960, when Republican leaders 
in the Senate called for assurances that For¬ 
mosa would not fall into Communists* hands 
by default, Democratic leaders In Congress 


termed Republicans “warmongers.** Admin¬ 
istration spokesmen, including the President 
and the Secretaiy of State, were critical of 
Republican Senators and declared a line of 
strategic defense in the East that excluded 
Korea and Formosa. 

Of course, the administration was forced 
by events in Korea to make a complete re¬ 
versal of this policy and adopted the Repub¬ 
lican point of view 6 months later v/hen 
Korea was invaded. 

Administration proposals for Point 4 
were presented to the Eighty-first Congress 
in the second session without adequate prep¬ 
aration or programing. In effect, only in¬ 
creased activity in technical assistance pro¬ 
grams now carried on were proposed. But 
the scope of increased activity and the joint 
operation of the new program by the United 
Nations, cooperating with the United States, 
W 2 re outlined in very vague and general 
teims. The Congress allowed less funds than 
those requested and attempted, despite ad¬ 
ministration protests, to define more clearly 
the scope of Point 4 activities intended hy 
Congress. 

Republicans played a major part in the 
Eighty-first Congress in earmarking funds 
for loans to the Spanish Government. Fol¬ 
lowing the advice of military experts that 
Spain IS essential to an integrated defense 
program for Europe, the Congi ess forced 
through a Spanish loan provision that was 
opposed by the President and his congres¬ 
sional leadership. The President has de¬ 
clared his intention to ignore the congres¬ 
sional directive that Spain be aided in its 
fight against communism. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 

The Eightieth Congress provided for 2 
years the first balanced budget for the Fed¬ 
eral Government since the Democrats as¬ 
sumed office in 1932, 

During the Eighty-first Congress, the Fed¬ 
eral Government was returned to deficit 
spending by congressional leadership which 
gave cooperation to the President in many 
new, large-spending projects. Leaving out 
fixed charges of the Government such as 
those for interest on the national debt, and 
leaving out payment for national defense, 
foreign aid, and veterans* affairs, the other 
cost of Government climbed steadily from 
$5,000,000,000 in 1947 to nearly $11,000,000,- 
000 in 1950. 

Republican attempts to achieve economy 
In Government spending during the Eighty- 
first Congress were vigorously opposed by 
administration leadership and were, for the 
most part, unsuccessful. The many at¬ 
tempts made to cut amounts appropriated 
to individual Items were fought off by Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership both in the Appropria¬ 
tions Committees and on the floors of House 
and Senate. 

Appropriations for 1961 were presented to 
the Congress in one bill for the first time 
in history. The so-called omnibus appro¬ 
priations bill, largely the result of Repub¬ 
lican effort over several sessions, presented 
all appropriation items in one bill rather 
than in the customary 10 separate appro¬ 
priation bills of prior years. 

The omnibus appropriations bill offered 
economy-minded legislators their first major 
opportunity to cut expenditures. In the 
Senate, the Bridges-Byrd amendment was 
offered to the bill making an across-the- 
board percentage reduction in appropria¬ 
tions with proper exemptions for defense 
items and fixed payments. The potential 
savings of this amendment approximated 
$600,000,000. A similar amendment to the 
bill had been adopted in the House, 

In the House-Senate conference on the 
bill, the Brldges-Byrd amendment was 
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Lropped and general instructions were given 
he President to reduce appropriations by 
550,000,000. Republicans, who had given 
uli support to the Bndges-Byrd amendment, 
Lccepted the conference compromise, al- 
:hoiigh the directive to the President con- 
;tituted a wide delegation of congressional 
Dower to the Executive in determining where 
-eductions m expenditure should be effected. 

After the invasion of South Korea, sup¬ 
plemental apnropriations were voted for the 
^ar effort with Republican support. Repub- 
.icans were critical, however, of the failure 
Df the Executive to trim nonessential spend¬ 
ing not related to defense. They were 
squally critical of the failure by the Presi¬ 
dent to outline an overall program of de¬ 
fense and overseas activity to indicate the 
extent of the burden the American people 
will now be ashed to carry in support of their 
Government. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Republicans gave full cooperation in Con¬ 
gress to the building up of an adequate na¬ 
tional defense. They supported the legis¬ 
lation providing for reorganization of the 
armed services along the Imes set forth as 
a result of creation of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion in the Eightieth Congress. They gave 
full support also to appropriations for the 
military. 

Republicans played a major part in forc¬ 
ing through Congress against administra¬ 
tion opposition funds necessary for a strong 
air force. These funds were subsequently 
Impounded by the President and the Air 
Force strength was not built up until the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea forced the 
President to recognize the wisdom of con¬ 
gressional action in this area. 

Republicans, committed to the principle 
of economy in Government and reduction of 
nonessential expenditures, never stinted in 
appropriating funds for adequate defense. 

In all, some $90,000,000,000 were provided for 
the military after World War II, despite 
which the administration was caught un¬ 
prepared to carry out the limited action de¬ 
manded in the early months of Communist 
hostilities in Korea, 

DOMESTIC PROGEAMS 

One of the major accomplishments of the 
Eighty-first Congress was the revision of 
social security legislation which was 
brought about by Republican support. The 
new amendment of the law grew out of sug¬ 
gestions made by a study group created m 
the Eightieth Congress to re-examine the 
social security program. 

Largely as a result of Republican demand, 
the new social security law carries provision 
for a commission to make further study of 
the system and the advisability of adopting 
a “pay-as-you-go” policy with more nearly 
universal coverage. 

The farm law passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress embraced the principles of the 
Sope-Aiken law passed in the Eightieth 
Congress as the first permanent price-sup¬ 
port legislation. The production-payment 
scheme spelled out in the Brannan plan 
made no headway in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, largely because of opposition by the 
Republican Party and the major farm or¬ 
ganizations. 

The President’s proposals for socialized 
medicine were completely disregarded in the 
Eighty-first Congress when they faced the 
toral opposition of Republicans and the 
lostility of the medical profession. 

Action taken in the Eighty-first Congress 
made a start toward carrying out the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Hoover Commission 
DU reduction of expenditures in the execu¬ 
tive branch of Government. In the first 
session of the Congress, the President was 
given wide powers to reorganize and stream¬ 
line executive agencies, subject to the veto 
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power of the Congress. This veto power was 
exercised in several incidents in which the 
president sought to use reorganization 
powers for political ends, exemplified in his 
proposal to change the Taft-Hartley law in 
reorganization of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board, or to advance his socialized med¬ 
icine program in creation of a Welfare De¬ 
partment not m conformance with Hoover 
recommendations. * 

The Congress, on its own initiative, exe¬ 
cuted some of the Hoover reforms, notably 
in the National Defense Department and the 
Department of Slate. It is estimated that 
total reorganization to date may effect sav¬ 
ings of $1,400,000,000 out of a potential total 
savings of four to five billion dollars by 
adoption of the Hoover proposals. 

No major labor legislation was enacted in 
the Eighty-first Congress, although Demo¬ 
cratic Party leaders continued to attack the 
Taft-Hartley law, echoing the labor bosses. 
In the first session of the Congress, perfect¬ 
ing amendments to the law were adopted in 
the Senate with Republican support. The 
Democratic leaders chose to kill such amend¬ 
ments in the House, however, rather than 
lose their issue of outright repeal. The suc¬ 
cessful operation of the law since its passage 
in the Eightieth Congress has been attested 
by the le.ssened number of strikes, the in¬ 
creased prosperity and growth of unions, 
and the general endorsement given the law 
by the American people. 

Republicans m the Eighty-first Congress 
gave support to continuing programs for 
reclamation, flood control, housing construc¬ 
tion, veterans’ benefits, and the normal oper- 
ations of Government that must be carried 
on within the limits that the Nation can 
afford. 

DEMOCRATIC INSINCERITY 

In carrying out the legislative program in 
the Eighty-first Congress, the administration 
and Its leadership in House and Senate dis¬ 
played a flagrant insincerity and political 
cjmicism. 

The bills for Alaskan and Hawaiian state¬ 
hood, which passed the House in the first 
session of Congress, were held on the Sen¬ 
ate Calendar. Contrary to promises of Demo¬ 
cratic leadership, they had not been brought 
up for consideration by the time Congress 
adjourned m September. 

Similarly, civil-rights measures were ex¬ 
ploited by Democratic leadership without 
sincere effort to secure passage. 

The Ferguson antilynch bill, reported fa¬ 
vorably out of committee in the first session, 
never was brought to the floor for action by 
the Senate majority leadership although 
prospects for shutting off debate and passing 
the measure were excellent. An anti¬ 
poll tax measure was mishandled in the 
same fashion. 

A fair employment practice bill, highly 
controversial in many of its provisions, was 
brought to the Senate floor late in the sec¬ 
ond session and there discarded by the ma¬ 
jority leader after token attempts to shut 
off debate by exercise of the new Wherry- 
Hayden cloture rule In voting for cloture. 
Republicans overwhelmingly favored the 
closing of debate while Democrats could not 
muster half their votes to carry out civil- 
rights promises written into the campaign 
platforms of both major political parties. 

MAJOR legislation ENACTED BY THE EIGHTY- 

FIRST CONGRESS, (JANUARY 3, 1949-SEPTEM- 

EER 23, 195*0) 

The Pi esidential pay raise 
(Public Law 2. Approved January 19, 1949) 

Congress suspended rules to Increase the 
President’s salary from $76,000 to $100,000 
and that of the Vice President from $20,000 
to $30,000 a year. It also voted a tax-free 
allowance for the President of $50,000 a year; 
and for the Vice President, $10,000 a year. 


RECORD 

Agricultm e 
Farm Price Supports 

(Public Law 439. Approved October 31, 1949) 
The farm price support bill rushed through 
In the closing hours of the first session com¬ 
promised the Senate revision of the Aiken 
law and the House demands for 90 percent 
support levels. The Brannan plan never was 
put to a vote by administration leaders who 
found no support for its production-payment 
provisions in either House of Congress. The 
new farm law provides that basic crops— 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, and 
rice—will be supported at 90 percent of parity 
in 1950, at 80 to 90 percent of parity in 1951, 
and at 75 to 90 percent thereafter. Farmers 
are given the option of two parity formulas 
to achieve maximum support levels. Milk 
and milk products will be supported on a 
sliding scale of 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
Wool, potatoes, and a few other nonbasic 
crops will have 60 to 90-percent support. 
Other commodities will be supported at levels 
up to 90 percent at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The law resembles 
the Aiken law passed in the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, which was the first permanent farm 
legislation. 

Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
Amendment 

(Public Law 85. Approved June 7, 1949) 
This legislation, introduced by a bipartisan 
group, modifies the charter of the Corpora¬ 
tion The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was given its first permanent Federal charter 
by the Eightieth Congress. The charter also 
was revised to provide for storage facilities 
for agricultural products. 

Rural Telephones 

(Public Law 423, Approved October 28,1949) 
Introduced by a large bipartisan group, the 
legislation authorizes the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration to make loans to finance 
expansion, construction, and operations of 
rural telephone service. 

Crop Insurance Act of 1949 
(Public Law 268. Approved August 25, 1949) 
The legislation continues the crop-insur¬ 
ance program on an experimental basis as 
begun in the Eightieth Congress, but pro¬ 
vides for gradual expansion of crop insurance 
to additional counties. It contains other 
modifications of the law pursuant to the 
program initiated in 1947. 

Oleomargarine 

(Public Law 459. Approved March 16, 1950) 
Passed with support of both parties, this 
law repeals Federal taxes on oleomargarine 
and contains provisions regulating the sale 
of colored margarine. 

Cotton and Peanut Acreage Allotments 
and Potato Supports 

(Public Law 471, Approved March 31, 1950) 
The law provides for the establishment of 
minimum farm allotments for cotton for the 
year 1950 equal to the larger of two differ¬ 
ent percentage computations, except that no 
farm under this provision could receive an 
allotment over 40 percent of the acreage on 
the farm which is tilled annually or in reg¬ 
ular rotation. It allows marketing penalty 
for excess peanuts to be avoided by market¬ 
ing through designated agencies and limits 
reduction of 1950 peanut allotments. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is given discretionary 
authority over disposition of Irish potatoes 
acquired under the 1949 price-support pro¬ 
gram, so that those potatoes may be used for 
human consumption rather than destroyed. 
It prohibits price support on 1960 crop of 
Irish potatoes where marketing orders have 
been disapproved, and prohibits price sup¬ 
port in 1951 and thereafter unless market¬ 
ing quotas are in effect. 
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Civil lights 

Cloture rule 

(Adopted March 17, 1949) 

Offered by Republican leadership during 
the filibuster on civil-rights legislation early 
in the Eighty-first Congress, the rule pro¬ 
vides that a constitutional two-thirds may 
cut off debate on a motion to take up legis¬ 
lation. The cloture rule is the most signif¬ 
icant action taken in many sessions tov/ard 
obtaining consideration for civil-nghts leg¬ 
islation, since, for the first time, it becomes 
possible to shut off debate in the Senate 
on a motion to take up. First tested in a 
vote on the motion to take up the PEPC 
bill in the second session of the Eighty-fiist 
Congress, it was supported by 33 of 42 Re¬ 
publican Senators, and failed because only 
22 of 54 Democratic Senators would vote to 
close debate. 

Communism 

Subversive Control Act 
(Public Law 831, over the President’s veto, 
September 23, 1950) 

Republicans led the drive for the enact¬ 
ment over the President’s veto of legisla¬ 
tion to protect this country from internal 
sabotage by Communists Not until the 
pressure of public opinion grew too strong 
to ignore did Democrat leadership in this 
Congress schedule any subversive control bill 
for action. As finally agreed upon by both 
Houses, this act combines the original Re¬ 
publican bill as amended with a number 
of other provisions relating to our internal 
security. The compromise bill provides, 
among other things, for registration of Com¬ 
munists and officers of “front” organiza¬ 
tions, bans members of either group from 
holding Federal jobs or receiving passports, 
labeling of their literature by Communists, 
and detention of Communists in case of inva¬ 
sion, insurrection, or declaration of war. 

Education 

Emergency School Aid 

(Public Law 306. Approved September 10, 
1949) 

The law authorized appropriations of 
$7,500,000 to continue Federal assistance 
through 1950 to local school agencies that 
are overburdened with defense-incurred 
school enrollments or that provide schools 
for children on Federal reservations or other 
federally owned property 

Finance and commerce 

Export Control Act of 1949 
(Public Law 11, Approved February 26,1949) 

The Eighty-first Congress continued the 
authority of the President through 1961 to 
control exports of certain commodities, ex¬ 
cluding fats and oils, when in domestic sur¬ 
plus. The law conforms to laws passed in 
the Eightieth and prior Congresses. 

Import Controls Over Fats, Oils, Rice 
(Public Law 690. Approved Juno 30, I960) 

The Eighty-first Congress continued 
through June 1951 the import controls over 
fats and oils and rice and rice products. 

Extension of Rubber Act 
(Public Law 576. Approved June 24, 1950) 

This act extends for 2 years the effective 
period of the Rubber Act of 1948, enacted by 
the Republican Eightieth Congress, to pro¬ 
vide for a synthetic-rubber Industry. 

Tax Act 

Designed as a start toward financing the 
Korean war, this act increases Individual 
income taxes by about 20 percent. The act 
increases corporate income taxes beginning 
with income earned after July 1, 1950. 
Among provisions designed to plug loopholes 
in existing tax laws is one under which life- 


insurance companies will pay income taxes 
for 1919 and 1950. 

Geneial government 
Reorganization Act of 1949 
(Public Law 109. Approved June 20, 1949) 

Introduced by a bipartisan group, this leg¬ 
islation carries out some of the lecommeiida- 
tions of the Hoover Commission on Organi¬ 
zation of the Executive Branch, which was 
created by the Eightieth Congress and which 
submitted its report early in 1949. The act 
gave the Chief Executive wide powers to cor¬ 
rect the v/aste and mismanagement found 
in the present administration Under the 
terms of the act the reorganization plans 
submitted by the President become law if not 
disapproved by a constitutional majoxity of 
either the Senate or the House within 60 
days 

Thirty-four plans were presented pursuant 
to this legislation in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress Plans No. 1 of 1049 and No. 27 of 1950 
were voted down in the Senate by a strong 
majority because they seemed to jeopardize 
creation of a separate governmental unit 
to direct public health activities, as recom¬ 
mended by the Hoover Commission. Plans 
2 through 7 of 1949 went into effect on Au¬ 
gust 19, 1949 They are. 

No. 2. Transfers the Bureau of Employ¬ 
ment Security from Federal Secuiity Agency 
to the Department of Labor. 

No. 3. Strengthens top-level organization 
of the Post Office Department. 

No 4. Translers National Security Coun¬ 
cil and National Secuiity Resources Board 
to the Executive Office of the President. 

No. 5. Makes Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission its chief 
executive and administrative officer. 

No. 6. Makes Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission its chief ex¬ 
ecutive and administrative officer 

No. 7. Transfers Public Roads Administra¬ 
tion from Federal Works Agency to the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. 

In the second session 27 plans were sub¬ 
mitted, of which 7 were rejected by the con¬ 
gress. Those rejected are: 

No. 1. Proposed vesting almost all func¬ 
tions of Treasury Department in Secretary 
of Treasury Opposition centered around 
transfer of functions of Comptroller of Cur¬ 
rency. See plan No. 26 below. 

No. 4. Proposed vesting almost all func¬ 
tions of Agriculture Department in Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

No. 7. Proposed vesting administrative re¬ 
sponsibility in the Chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission and transferring 
power to select Chairman from members of 
the Commission to the President, 

No 11. Proposed transferring administra¬ 
tive responsibility for the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission from the Commissioners 
to the Chairman. 

No. 12. Proposed reorganizing the National 
Labor Relations Board, including abolish¬ 
ment of the Office of General Counsel. 

No. 24. Proposed transfer of Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation to the Commerce 
Department. 

No 27. Proposed creation of a Department 
of Health, Education, and Security, 

The remaining plans submitted which 
went into effect are: 

No. 2. Vests almost all functions of the 
Justice Department in the Attorney General. 
Effective May 24, 1960. 

No. 3 Vests almost all functions of Inte¬ 
rior Department in the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior. Effective May 24, 1950. 

No. 5. Vests almost all functions of Com¬ 
merce Department in Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. Effective May 24, 1950. 

No. 0. Vests almost all functions of Labor 
Department In Secretary of Labor. Effective 
May 24, 1960. 


No 8. Vests administrative responsibility 
in Chairman of Federal Trade Commission. 
Effective May 24, 1950 

No. 9 Vests administrative responsibility 
in Chairman of Federal Power Commission. 
Effective May 24, 1950. 

No 10 Vests administrative responsibility 
in Chairman of Securities and Exchange 
Commission Effective May 24, 1950. 

No 13. Vests administrative icsponsibility 
in Chairman of Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Effective May 24, 1950. 

No 14 Vests m the Secretary of Labor re¬ 
sponsibility for labor standards eniorce- 
menfc. Effective May 24, 1950. 

No 15 Transfers responsibility of the 
General Services Administrator lor public 
woiks programs in Alaska and the Virgin Is¬ 
lands to the Secretary of Interior. Effective 
May 24, 1950. 

No. 16. Transfers school assistance and 
water pollution control activities of the 
General Services Administration to the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency. Effective May 24, 1950. 

No 17. Transfers administration of Fed¬ 
eral grants to State and local governments 
for advance planning of public works from 
the General Services Administration to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Ef¬ 
fective May 24, 1950. 

No 18. Transfers to General Services Ad¬ 
ministrator functions of Federal agencies 
respecting leasing, custody, etc., of Federal 
office buildings. Effective May 24, 1950. 

No. 19. Transfers from Federal Security 
Agency to the Labor Department, the Bu¬ 
reau of Employees’ Compensation and Ap¬ 
peals Board Effective May 24, 1960. 

No. 20. Transfers from Secretary of State 
to General Services Administrator certain 
record keeping and certification functions 
pertaining to official documents. Effective 
May 24, 1950. 

Nov 21. Abolishes Maritime Commission 
and establishes a Maritime Administration 
in the Department of Commerce. Effective 
May 24, 1950. 

No. 22. Transfers Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. EffecUvo September 
8, 1950. 

No 23. Transfers lending functions of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation regard¬ 
ing prefabricated houses to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Effective Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1950. 

No. 26. Transfers functions of National 
Security Resources Board to Its Chairman 
with full powers of delegation. Effective 
July 9, 1960. 

No. 26. To meet congressional objection 
to Flan No, 1 of 1950, the Treasury reor¬ 
ganization plan was resubmitted making ex¬ 
empt from the transfer of functions those of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. Effective 
July 9, 1960. 

Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 

(Public Law 162. Approved Juno 30, 1949) 

This legislation was enacted to carry out 
recommendations of the Hoover Commlaelon 
In regard to the handling of Government 
property, procurement of Government sup¬ 
plies, and establishment of General Services 
Administration, Public Law 754 of the sec¬ 
ond session further implements Hoover 
Commission advices in this field by amend¬ 
ment to this act. 

State Department Organimtion 

(Public Law 73, Approved May 26, 1940) 

The reorganization of the State Depart¬ 
ment provided for in this le[dslation car¬ 
ries out recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission on Organization ot #he 
Executive Branch. 
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Executive Pay Bill 

(Public Law 35 a. Approved October lb, 
1949) 

Salary increases' granted heads and assist¬ 
ant beads of departments and agencies in 
tbis legislation are In general compliance 
witb the recommendations made by tbe 
Hoover Commission. 

Federal Employees* Classification Act 
Revision 

(Public Law 429. Approved October 28, 
1949) 

This legislation revised tbe dassificatian 
Act granting salary increases to classified 
employees, supplementing tbe cost-ctf-living 
increase for Government employees granted 
in tbe Eightieth Congress. 

Postal Pay Raise 

(Public Law 428. Approved October 28, 
1949) 

Introduced by a bipartisan group, this 
legislation grants postal employees a salary 
increase. 

Post Oflice Financial Control Act of 1950 
(Public Law 712. Approved August 17, 1950) 
With tbe objective of carrying out rec¬ 
ommendations of tbe Hoover Commission 
relative to accounting and auditing for tbe 
Post Office Department, tbe congress Imple¬ 
mented tbe necessary procedural cbanges 
In tbis. act. 

Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 

(Public Law 784, Approved September 12, 
1960) 

Stemming from Hoover Commissicai rec¬ 
ommendations seeking to modernize tbe 
Federal budgeting and accounting system, 
this measure provides tbe framework, for 
bringing tbe budgeting, accounting, and 
auditing procedures up to date. 

Benuinff and community faciUtie9 
Housing and Rent Act of 1950 
(Public Law 674. Approved June 23, 1950) 
Tbis legislation continues tbe Rent Act of 
tbe ElgbUetb and prior Congresses to Decem¬ 
ber 81. 1960, wltb a local-option provision 
for furtber extension tbrougb June 30. 1961, 
unless sooner terminated by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution by 
Congress, 

Housing Act of 1949 

(Publi<‘ Law 171. Approved July 15, 1949) 

Introduced by 11 members of each party, 
this legislation Is tbe culmination of tbe 
efiorts of a bipartisan group that has worked 
through several past sessions to enact a com¬ 
prehensive housing law. Construction of 
810,000 low-rent housing units in the next 
6 years is authorized. Federal aid Is pro¬ 
vided for slum clearance and for construc¬ 
tion of farm dwellings. 

Alaska Housing Act 

(Public Law 52. Approved ApH 23, 1949) 
Tbis legislation raises the dollar ceilings on 
mcrfcgage loans on housing in Alaska and 
provides a sefcondary market for securities. 

Alaska Public Works Act 
(Public Law 264. Approved August 34,1949) 
Expenditure of $70,000,000 is authorized 
for a public-works program in Alaska for 
schools, hospitals, sewers, wharfs, docks, etc. 

Advance Hanning of Public Works 
(PuMc Law 362, Approved October 13, 
1949), 

This legislation, totroducsed by a biparysan 
group, is a renewal of a irimilar program au¬ 
thorized in 1944 and carries on through Oc¬ 
tober 13. 1961. Appropriation of $100,000,- 


000 is authorized for loans and grants to 
States and other non-Federal public agencies 
to undertake advance planning of public 
works. 

Federal Grants for Minor Airport ProJjects 

(Public Law 445. Approved February 9, 
1950) 

Under terms of this law congressional ap¬ 
proval of Federal grants for class 4 or larger 
airports would carry over for 2 succeeding 
fiscal years. Also, improvements of $50,000 or 
less at such airports would be exempt from 
requirements of specific congressional ap- 
provaL 

Houi^g Act of 1950 

(Public Law 475. Approved April 20, 1950) 

After rejecting the Presidents new. highly 
controversial middle-income, cooperative 
bousing program, a bipartisan majority of 
Ibe Congress enacted an omnibus bousing 
measure which improves and modifies the 
several FHA mortgage-insurance programs; 
provides for disposal of war and veterans* 
housing; liberalizes terms of GI bill bom© 
loans; and authorizes loans to educational 
Institutions for student bousing. 

Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Acts 
of 1950 

(Public Law 616. Approved May 17, 1950) 

Title I authorizes construction, repair, and 
preservation of 94 public works on rivers 
and harbors,, amounting to $203,723,125; and 
title n authorizes the prosecution of 58 flood- 
control projects, amounting to $1,249,691,200. 

Federal Aid to Highways 
(Public Law 769. Approved September 7, 
1950) 

This Is an authorization for Federal aid 
to highways and other road construction, 
for a 2-year period ending June 30, 1963. 

International affairs 

Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 

(Public Law 307. Approved September 
26. 1949) 

Extension of reciprocal agreements in the 
Eighty-first Congress continued a program 
that has been in existence since 1934. The 
Eighty-first Congre^ voted down a Repub¬ 
lican-sponsored amendment which would 
have directed the Tarifl Commission to set 
the rate of duty below which the United 
States could not go in trade negotiation with¬ 
out endangering American, industry. Tbis 
amendment, which was added to the bill in 
the Eightieth Congress and operated success¬ 
fully for a year, required the President to 
explain his action to the Congress and the 
people whenever be ignored tbe findings of 
the Tariff Commission. This provision, 
which offered a reasonable safeguard to 
American Industry against the competition 
of cheap foreign labor, was defeated by the 
Democratic leadership on the grounds that 
it was restrictive le^slation although tbe 
only possible restriction under the amend¬ 
ment was that imposed by public opinion. 

Relief of Palestine Refugees 
(Public Law 26* Approved March 24, 1949) 

This legislation authorized a special con¬ 
tribution of $16,090,000 to the United Na¬ 
tions for tbe relief of Palestine refugees. 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Continued 

(Public Law 283. Approved September 
3, 1949) 

Tbe Eightieth Congress merged two Gov¬ 
ernment corporations to form the institute 
with a charter for 3 years. The »gbty-flrst 
Congress extended the life of the charter for 
6 years and authorized an appropriation. 


North Atlantic Pact 
(Ratified by Senate July 21, 1949) 

The North Atlantic Pact was ratified by 
the Eighty-first Congress to fxilfill part of 
the promise expressed in the Vandenberg 
resolution adopted in the Eightieth Congress. 
Tbe pact was ratified with strong bipartisan 
support. 

International Wheat Agreement 
(Ratified by Senate June 13. I949> 

The iuternational wheat pact, unanimous¬ 
ly deferred in the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee of the Eightieth Congress, was rati¬ 
fied by the Eighty-first Congress, and the 
Government was autbonzed to pay a sub¬ 
sidy necessary to encourage tbe export of 
168,000,000 bushels of wheat for each of tbe 
next 5 years. The Congress later authorized 
Commodity Credit Corporation to carry out 
operatiO'ns to fulfill United States commit¬ 
ments under the agreement. (Public Law 
421, approved October 27, 1949.) 

Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950 
(Pubbe Law 447. Approved Feboruaiy 14, 
1950); 

The law extended to June 30, 1950, the 
President’s authority to obligate funds for 
economic aid to certain parts of China and 
authorized $69,000,080 for economic aid to 
Korea until Jxme 30, 1950. 

Continuation of Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 

(Public Law 47. Approved April 19, 1949) 
The Eighty-first Congress renewed au¬ 
thorization for EGA in substantially tbe 
same form as the original authorization 
which was enacted in the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress under bipartisan leadership. See also 
Public Law 685 below. 

Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 
(Public Law 635. Approved June 5, 1960) 
Continuing the major international eco¬ 
nomic assistance programs begun during tbe 
Republican Eightieth Congress, members of 
both parties approved tbis measure. Title I 
amends the EGA act and provides $2,700,- 
009,000 plus unexpended balances for fiscal 
year 1951, $^10,000,000 of which Is to be used 
to promote European trade liberalization. 
Title n reserves $40,000,000 of previous ap¬ 
propriations for China aid for non-Com- 
munist-dominated China, authorizes $8,0TO,- 
000 for disaster relief in China, and $6,000,- 
000 for educational assistance to selected 
Chinese in the United States. Title HI au¬ 
thorizes United States contributions up to 
$27,460,000 for Palestine refugees. Title IV, 
the so-called Point 4 amendment, provides 
for technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, but does not include tbe other 
Point 4 request for guaranties of private 
Investment abroad. Title V authorizes $15,- 
0(X),0€0 for fiscal 1951 to support the United 
Nations’ international children’s welfare 
work, 

Displaced Persons Amendment 
(Public Law 655. Approved June 16, I960) 
Originating with the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, the displaced persons program was 
continued with modification until June 30, 
1961, by Republicans and Democrats in the 
Eighty-first Congress. Changes enacted In¬ 
clude increasing the number of displaced 
perrons in tbe general category who esan be 
admitted from 202,000 to 301,609, and ad¬ 
vancing the eligibility date from December 
22, 1946, to January 1,1949. 

Military Assistance Program Mxt^lon 
(Public Law mi. Approved July 26. I9W) 
m line with th© basic policy of mutual 
defense aid established by Public Law 329 
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Ln the first session of the Congress, the Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats, with only one dis¬ 
senting vote, authorized additional funds 
for continuing the military assistance pro¬ 
gram New funds authorized a total of 
$1,222,500,000, broken down as follows: 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, $1,000,000,000; 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran, $131,500,000; 
Philippines and Korea, $16,000,000; and gen¬ 
eral area of China, $75,000,000. An amend¬ 
ment adopted provides for discontinuance 
of such aid to North Atlantic Treaty coun¬ 
tries not making their full contribution to 
mutual defense. 

Labor 

Minimum Wage Increase 
(Public Law 393. Approved October 26, 
1949) 

This legislation, offered by a large bipar¬ 
tisan group, increased the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour. The law does not follow 
the President’s recommendation for greatly 
extended coveiage. The new law clarifies 
the status of retail-store employees and oth¬ 
ers where administrative decisions were 
overriding congressional intent. 

Overtime on Overtime 
(Public Law 177. Approved July 20, 1949) 
Legislation was enacted by the Congress 
to clarify overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act The law is retroactive 
and results from claims filed by employees 
and pending in the court. 

National defense 

National Security Act Amendments of 1949 
(Public Law 216. Approved August 10, 1949) 
These amendments follow recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission to revise 
the action taken by the Eightieth Congress 
toward unifying the armed services. The 
law passed in the Eightieth Congress, to 
which these amendments are offered, was 
the first unification legislation enacted 
although all previous Congresses since Pearl 
Harbor had voiced the need for unification. 

Under Secretary of Defense 
(Public Law 36. Approved April 2, 1949) 
Following the Hoover Commission recom¬ 
mendations, this law revised the unification 
law enacted by the Eightieth Congress to 
create this new position. 

Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 
(Public Law 110. Approved June 20, 1949) 
The Eighty-first Congress revised the ad¬ 
ministration of this Agency which was estab¬ 
lished under the terms of the Unification 
Act of 1947, enacted by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

Military Career Compensation Act of 1949 
(Public Law 351. Approved October 12,1949) 
The Eighty-first Congress revised the 
military-pay schedule on the basis of infor¬ 
mation gathered by the Hoover Commission 
established in the Eightieth Congress. 

Long-range Proving Ground for Guided 
Missiles 

(Public Law 60. Approved May 11, 1949) 
This legislation authorized expenditure of 
$75,000,000 for construction of installations 
necessary for development of an existing 
program. 

Land-based Air Warning System—Radar 
(Public Law 30. Approved March 30, 1949) 
Continuing a long-range program for ade¬ 
quate national defense, this legislation au¬ 
thorized the Secretary of the Air Force to 
establish land-based air warning and control 
Installations and facilities and authorized 
expenditure of $85,500,000. 


Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan and Air Engi¬ 
neering Development Center 
(Public Law 415. Approved October 27, 
1949) 

This legislation enlarged the present 'pro¬ 
gram of national preparedness by authorizing 
construction of experimental and testing 
facilities in the field of transonic and su¬ 
personic aeronautics. 

Rental Housing Near Military Installations 
(Public Law 498. Approved May 2, 1950) 

As a means of encouraging rental housing 
construction near military installations, this 
measure amends the National Housing Act to 
permit the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force to negotiate for the services of 
architects and engineers without regard to 
civil service and classification laws. 

Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(Public Law 506. Approved May 5, 1950) 
Both parties joined in supporting this 
measure as an additional step in unifying 
the Armed Forces. Providing a uniform code 
of military justice, the act revises, unifies, 
and codifies the Articles of War, the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and the 
disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard. 

Alien Enlistments in Army 
(Public Law 597. Approved June 30, 1950) 
'The Eighty-first Congress authorized until 
June 30, 1953, 6-year period enlistments of 
unmarried aliens between 18 to 35 years of 
age in the Regular Army. 

Extension of Selective Service Act 
(Public Law 599. Approved June 30, 1960) 
As a national defense measure immediately 
following the Korean invasion, the Eighty- 
first Congress extended selective service to 
July 9, 1951, and gave the President author¬ 
ity to order Reserve components into active 
Federal service. 

Free Postage for GI’s in Korea 
(Public Law 609. Approved July 12, 1950) 
Both parties joined in sponsoring and sup¬ 
porting this law providing free postage for 
servicemen in Korea. 

Construction of Modern Naval Vessels 
(Public Law 674. Approved August 8, 1960) 
To strengthen the sea power of the United 
States, Congress authorized $360,000,000 for 
the construction or conversion of modern 
naval vessels. 

Suspending Restrictions on Authorized 
Personnel Strength of the Armed 
Forces 

(Public Law 655, Approved August 3, 1950) 
This measure suspends the restrictions on 
the authorized personnel strength of any 
component of the Armed Forces until July 
31, 1954. 

Army and Air Force Authorization Act 
(Public Law 604. Approved July 10, 1950) 
Under this act the Eighty-first Congress 
provided for the composition of the Army 
and Air Force and put Into basic law au¬ 
thority for Air Force activities. Later, the 
Congress suspended ceilings on size of the 
Armed Forces as a temporary measure stem¬ 
ming from the Korean war. 

Extension of Enlistments in the Armed 
Forces 

(Public Law 624. Approved July 27, 1960) 
In view of the gravity of the Korean situa¬ 
tion, the Congress took steps to strengthen 
the Armed Forces. Under this act the Pres¬ 
ident is permitted until July 9, 1961, to 
extend all enlistments in the Armed forces 
for 1 year. 


Facilities for Training Reserves 
(Public Law 783. Approved September 11, 
1950) 

Another defense measure, this law provides 
facilities for training National Guard, Air 
National Guard, and Aimy, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard Reserves. 
Extension of Authority to Maintain Tin- 
Smelting Industry 

(Public Law 723. Approved August 21, 1950) 
This legislation continues prior law by pro¬ 
viding a 5-year extension of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation’s authority to main¬ 
tain a domestic tin-smelting industry in the 
interest of national security. Included is 
authority for operation of the Government- 
owned Texas City smelter. 

Drafting Medical and Dental Specialists 
(Public Law 779, Approved September 9, 
1950) 

The law establishes a priority of obligation 
for military service among physicians, den¬ 
tists, and allied categories of personnel under 
the Selective Service Act. 

Servicemen’s Family Allowances 
(Public Law 771. Approved September 8, 
1950) 

Without show of partisanship the Congress 
agreed to provide allotments of from $86 to 
$165 monthly to GI families, including the 
serviceman’s contribution. 

Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Public Law 774. Approved September 8, 
1950) 

As a means of preventing severe economic 
dislocations and of assuring fulfillment of 
rapidly expanding national defense require¬ 
ments, the Congress passed the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act. This law contains economic 
mobilization, Inflation control and defense 
production assistance powers. Among other 
things, It provides for mandatory controls 
on a selective or industry-by-lndustry basis 
when the President finds prices in the in¬ 
dustry are rising at an unreasonable rate, 
with the requirement that if price ceilings 
are set in a given industry, he must freeze 
wages; priorities and allocations powcis; 
penalties for hoarding; requisitioning au¬ 
thority, aid to expanding private business; 
for settlement of labor disputes; and con¬ 
sumer and real estate credit controls. 

Science 

National Science Foundation 
(Public Law 507. Approved May 10, 1950) 
Bipartisan efforts throughout three Con¬ 
gresses to encourage basic research in the 
sciences culminated in the enactment of this 
measure. The law establishes a National 
Science Foundation as an independent 
agency of the Government, directed by a 24- 
member board and administered by a Di¬ 
rector appointed by the President. Among 
other things, the Foundation would initiate 
and support basic research in the mathe¬ 
matical, physical, medical, etc., sciencoa, 
grant scholarships and graduate fellowships, 
and foster international exchange of scien¬ 
tific information. 

Health Research 

(Public Law 692. Approved August 16,1950) 
With the announced purpose of improving 
the health of the people of the United States 
this act amends the Public Health Service 
Act to support research and training In ar¬ 
thritis and rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, blind¬ 
ness, leprosy, and other diseases. 
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Social welfare 

Hospital Survey and Construction Amend¬ 
ments ot 1949 

(Public Law 380, Approved October 25, 
1949) 

This act, introduced by two Members of 
each party, extends an existing program from 
1951 to 1955, increases the annual authoriza¬ 
tion of expenditure of $150,000,000, and in¬ 
creases the Federal share of expenditure from 
one-third to a maximum of percent. 

President’s Commission on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week 
(Public Law 162. Approved July 11, 1949) 
Seventy-five thousand dollars is author¬ 
ized for the expenses of this Commission 
which promotes national interest in the em¬ 
ployment of handicapped persons. 

Rehabilitation of Navajo and Hopi Indian 
Tribes 

(Public Law 474. Approved April 19, 1950) 
The law authorizes $88,570,000 for Navajo 
and Hopi Indian rehabilitation, including 
amounts for soil and water conservation, irri¬ 
gation, surveys of physical and human re¬ 
sources, industrial and business develop¬ 
ment, employment and resettlement off the 
reservation, roads and trails, communica¬ 
tions, loans, hospitals, schools* housing, and 
common service facilities. 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 
(Public Law 734, Approved August 28, 1950) 

The extensive study and research into so¬ 
cial-security problems conducted during the 
Republican Eightieth Congress bore fruit in 
1950 with the passage of this law. Sup¬ 
ported by an overwhelming majority of both 
parties, the law makes substantial changes 
in the social-security system, nearly doubling 
old-age benefits and covering an additional 
10 ,000,000 workers. 

Territories 

Government for Puerto Rico 
(Public Law 600. Approved July 3, 1950) 
In line with United States policy of self- 
government of territories where possible, the 
Eighty-first Congress provided under this 
law for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico. 

Civil Government for Guam 
(Public Law 630. Approved August 1, 1950) 
Complying with the wishes of local in¬ 
habitants, the Congress provided by law for 
a civil government for Guam, where, since 
1898, all powers of government have been 
•exercised under presidential Executive Orders. 

* Transportation and Communication 

Post Office Research Program 
(Public Law 231. Approved August 16,1949) 
This legislation provides for research on 
equipment used by the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment and complies with recommendations 
found in the task-force report submitted by 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch. 

Continuation of Maritime Commission Au¬ 
thority to Sell, Charter, and Operate 
Vessels 

(Public Law 147. Approved June 29, 1949) 
The legislation grants extension to 1950 
of laws extended in the Eightieth Congress 
and prior Congresses. 

Marine War-Risk and Liability Insurance 
(Public Law 763. Approved September 1, 
1960) 

Under this law the Congress has author¬ 
ized the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
war-risk and certain marine and liability 
Insurance for the protection of passengers. 


crew, vessels, and cargoes, when endangered 
hy war conditions or threats of war. It is re¬ 
stricted to domestic companies. 

Security Control of Air Commerce 
(Public Law 778. Approved September 9, 
1950) 

Whenever the President so declares by Ex¬ 
ecutive Order, the Secretary of Commerce and 
Civil Aeronautics Board are authorized to 
control air traffic when the national security 
is endangered. This is designed to prevent 
a sneak attack by enemy aircraft masquerad¬ 
ing as United States civil aircraft. 

Veterans 

Disabled Veterans’ Special Housing 
(Public Law 286. Approved September 7, 
1949) 

This act expands coverage of Public Law 
702 of Eightieth Congress, authorizing up 
to $10,000 for specially adapted housing to 
additional groups of veterans with serious 
service-connected disabilities. 

Omnibus Disabled Veterans’ Benefits Act 
(Public Law 339. Approved October 10,1949) 

Amending existing law, this act increases 
compensation for World War I presumptive 
service-connected cases, provides minimum 
ratings for service-connected arrested tuber¬ 
culosis, increases certain disability and death 
compensation rates, liberalizes requirement 
for dependency allowances, and redefines 
“line of duty” and “willful misconduct.” 
Veterans’ Education and Training Amend¬ 
ments of 1950 

(Public Law 610. Approved July 13, 1950) 

Nonpartisan in sponsorship, this law seeks 
to clarify the rights of veterans to take 
courses of study under the GI bill of rights 
and to amend provisions relating to con¬ 
tractual arrangements between the Veterans* 
Administrator and educational institutions. 


Jewry, an Old Foe of Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
propitious time to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to an item which ap¬ 
peared in the September 1950, issue of 
the Metropolitan Star, entitled “Jewry, 
an Old Foe of Communism." 

The Metropolitan Star is the official 
publication of the Metropolitan Council 
of B’nai BVith. 

May I also, at this time say, as stated 
in the Metropolitan Star, and I quote, 
“just for the record," B’nai B’rith at its 
convention in May 1938, adopted the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

Communism which rests upon a denial of 
democracy, upon the destruction of civil lib¬ 
erties, upon the suppression of the funda- 
naental bases of human liberties—freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, of peaceful as¬ 
sembly, of religious worship—^upon a philos¬ 
ophy which incites the overthrow of consti¬ 
tutional democratic government by force and 
violence—^for all of these reasons and more* 
communism is abhorrent to the Jew whose 
very history, tradition, religious, and spiritual 
training holds him near and dear to every 


Ideal and principle which is sought to be 
annihilated by the vicious philosophy of 
communism. So that there may be no pos¬ 
sible doubt as to the position of the B’nai 
B’rith on this question. 

Be it resolved by the B’nai B’rith in con¬ 
vention assembled, that it does hereby sol¬ 
emnly condemn communism, both as a phi¬ 
losophy of government and of life. 

Similar resolutions have been adopted 
by B’nai B’nth at every supreme lodge 
convention held since 1938. 

The article first above referred to is 
as follows: 

Jewry, an Old Poe op Communism 

The time was October 1935. Adolf Hitler 
has just deprived the Jews in Germany of 
their rights as citizens. In the United States 
a prophetic statement was issued by three 
great Jewish leaders, Alfred M Cohen of 
B’nai B’rith, Cyrus Adler of the American 
Jewish Committee, and B. O. Vladeck of the 
Jewish Labor Committee. 

The document—issued in New York on 
October 21, 1935—was entitled, “A Public 
Statement on Communism and Jews.” 

We republish it today as an histone docu¬ 
ment with the knowledge that the attitude 
of Jewry toward the evil of communism and 
fascism has not changed one iota. 

Here it is: 

“To Our Fellow Citizens: 

“On Sunday, September 15, the present 
National Socialist Government of Germany, 
at the behest of its Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, 
dictator of the German people, decreed a 
senes of laws that put Jews beyond the legal 
and social pale of the German people, and 
deprived them of claims to German citi¬ 
zenship. This debasement of the Jews in 
Germany was not the result of a sudden 
decision. Long prepared for and premedi¬ 
tated, pledged by the National Socialist 
Party at its foundation, these laws were 
only the official culmination of a senes of 
measures degrading and oppressing German 
Jews. 

“This official denial of civil rights Is 
directed against men and women whose an¬ 
cestors have lived in Germany for over a 
thousand years; who have made signal con¬ 
tributions to German economic, political, 
and cultural life; who have shed their blood 
in defense of their fatherland; and who have 
contributed their best talents to the peace¬ 
ful development of the German state. This 
injustice was perpetrated under the cloak of 
a so-called link between Jews and commu¬ 
nism, which has no existence in fact, but 
which is being used to confuse the minds 
not only of Germans, hut of people all over 
the world. 

“When the Jews of the United States first 
learned of these pretexts for persecution, 
they deemed It beneath their dignity to take 
notice of them. However, because of the 
censorship of free expresdon in Germany 
and the enormous propaganda carried on by 
Nazi Germany outside its borders, the time 
has come for us to make answer to the libels 
and unjust Insinuations, and to make clear 
that these falsehoods have the same motive 
that has always inspired tyrants and des¬ 
pots—^that of seeking a scapegoat for their 
own sms and, under cover of a false issue, 
of deceiving their people by fomenting suspi¬ 
cion, discord, and hatred. 

“It is high time that these facts be known; 

“While communism, having Its roots in 
economic forces, no doubt influences some 
Jews as well as some non-Jews a study of 
German conditions Indicates that the ma¬ 
jority of the Jews who were permitted to 
vote in Germany during the Republic were 
affiliated with the liberal democratic parties. 
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In the presidential elections in which Hin- 
denburg. Hitler, and Thaelmann were can¬ 
didates Jewish leaders appealed to the Ger¬ 
man Jews to vote for Hindenburg and against 
the Communist and National Socialist can¬ 
didates German Jews were chiefly engaged 
in occupations and in callings from which 
Communists are not recruited, indeed, their 
own economic interests made them diamet¬ 
rically opposed to communism. The most 
influential German dailies in the pre-Hitler 
period, such as the Frankfurter Zeitung and 
the Berliner Tageblatt, which were owned 
by Jews, v/ere bitterly opposed to com¬ 
munism Not one prominent or even well- 
known German-Jewish leader was ever iden¬ 
tified with the Communist Party in Gci- 
many. According to authentic figures given 
under the auspices of the present govern¬ 
ment, there was only 1 Jew among the 70 
Communist deputies m the Reichstag of 1930, 
and not a single Jew among the 81 Commu¬ 
nist deputies of the Reichstag of 1933. 
Finally, not even the most brazen official 
mendacity can obscure the fact that while 
there were less than 300,000 German Jews 
who were enabled to vote, there were fully 
6,000,000 Communist votes cast during the 
republic 

“The facts about Soviet Russia and the 
Jews are equally illuminating. Among the 
36 commissars who constitute the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, only two are Jews Neither the 
president of the Council of Commissars, 
Ryckoff; the president of the U. S S. R., 
Kalinin; the general secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party, Stalin, the president of the 
Third International, Dimitroff; nor the 
founder of the Communist Party, Lenin, are 
Jews. A large percentage of the millions of 
Jews in Russia before the Revolution were 
trades people, members of the class whom 
the Bolsheviks attacked most violently, and 
who had most to lose by the victory of com¬ 
munism. Indeed, after the Revolution the 
Soviet Government declared fully half of the 
total Jewish population in Russia as de¬ 
classed, as hindrances to the development of 
the Revolution. Jewish workers in Russia 
were organized in an association called the 
Bund, which opposed the Bolsheviks until 
the very last. Orthodox Jews and Zionists, 
whose numbers were preponderant in Rus¬ 
sia, are regarded as counterrevolutionaries 
by the Soviet Government. 

“An examination of the lists deliberately 
circulated by anti-Semitic agents in at¬ 
tempts to establish their thesis that nearly 
all of the Bolshevik leaders are Jews reveals 
that a large number of those classified are 
not Jews at all, and that a number of others, 
far from being Bolsheviks, were leaders of 
the anti-Bolshevik movement. While Trotz- 
ky was a Jew, many of the leaders of the 
Menshevik!, the sworn foes of bolshevism, 
were Jews. The official statistics of the 
Petrograd Communist Party in 1918, shortly 
after the revolution, showed that there were 
124,021 members of whom 74.3 percent were 
Russians, 10 5 percent Latvians, 6.3 percent 
Poles, 3.7 percent Esthonians, 2,6 percent 
Lithuanians, and 2.6 percent Jews. 

“It is plain from the above how little 
evidence there is for the malicious charge of 
a so-called Jewish Communist link. If the 
Jews are to be condemned because there are 
some Communists amongs them—men who 
have never In the slightest degree concerned 
themselves with Judaism—^then there is not 
a people on earth that might not with equal 
right be condemned. 

“Those who have even an elementary ac¬ 
quaintance with the traditions cherished by 
our people during the 2,000 years since the 
destruction of the Jewish state know that 
complete and unequivocal loyalty to the 
country of one’s citizenship is a basic prin¬ 
ciple of Jewish life. Ever since the Baby¬ 
lonian exile, spiritual leaders from Jeremiah 
down have adjured the Jewish people to seek 
the peace and prosperity of the land in which 


“Students of the origin cf the American 
form of government have pointed to the debt 
which the colonial fathers owed to the in¬ 
spiration of the Hebrew Bible. Lecky, the 
distinguished historian, expressed this debt 
in the famous dictum: ‘Hebraic mortar 
cemented the foundation of American de¬ 
mocracy ’ To millions of American Jews 
as well as to millions of Jews in other lands, 
therefore, the tenets of liberalism and democ¬ 
racy are the most dearly prized ideals: 
Jewish emancipation has always gone hand 
in hand with the progress of democracy. 
Any form of government or economic sys¬ 
tem which is based on, or maintains itself 
by, the suppression of the elemental bases 
of human liberty—^freedom of speech, of the 
press, of association, of religious worship—• 
IS, therefore, abhonent to them 

“The real reason for the propagation of 
this falsehood becomes apparent in Chancel¬ 
lor Hitler’s words when he refers to ‘Marxism 
and its related parliamentary democracy.’ 
Under the pretext of an attack on bolshe¬ 
vism, many of whose tyrannical features have 
been adopted by the National Socialists, the 
Nazi Government has in practice robbed the 
German people of their civil rights, sup¬ 
pressed freedom of speech, of the press, and 
assembly, has destroyed the free labor unions 
and confiscated their funds; and it is now 
engaged in a pagan assault upon the religious 
conscience of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew alike Is it not plain that his thunder¬ 
bolts against Marxism are only a smoke 
screen for his sinistei designs upon the liber¬ 
ties of the German people and the peace of 
the world? 

“Because wc have an abiding faith in the 
spirit that animates the true American, we 
call upon him not to permit this campaign 
of slander and libel to go unreproved. We 
are confident that our fellow America ns of all 
faiths, familiar with the lesson of history 
that oppression sots no limit to its victims, 
will add their voices in protest against the 
destruction of the innocents in Germany. 

“We are firm in our belief that the Ameri¬ 
can sense of justice and fair play will in¬ 
fluence our fellow citizens to express them¬ 
selves unmistakably against the ruthless sup¬ 
pression of liberty of conscience, against the 
destruction of human lives and human ideals, 
and against the revival of pagan barbarism 
in the heart of the civilized world. 

“Cyrus Adler 

(For the American Jewish Committee.) 
“Alfred M. Cohen 
(For the B’nai B’rith.) 
“B. C. Vladeck 

(For the Jewish Labor Committee.) 

“New York, N. Y., 

October 21, 1935:* 

Particular note should be made of the 
fact that that resolution was adopted on 
October 21, 1935. 
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Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend and constituent who 
has been confined to a hospital for some 
time, devotes most of his waking hours 
to ventures in writing both prose and 
poetry. This man, a veteran, has for¬ 
warded to me his views on the Taft- 
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Taft-Hartley Act 

Cur Government is a government of law 
as contradistinguished from a government 
of functionaries. Our Government is de- 
vided into three coordinate branches. The 
legislative branch or Congress wTiich makes 
the laws, the executive branch or the Pres¬ 
ident who enforces the laws, and the judi¬ 
cial branch or the couits that interpret the 
laws. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was passed over 
President Truman’s veto and became a law 
on the 23d day of June 1947, Since then 
the leadeis of the vauous labor unions have 
entered the field of political action and 
stormed the halls of Congress shouting lor 
its repeal on the grounds that it is a “slave 
labor law ’’ 

Section 1 of the thirteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the Uiiitcd States 
piovides* “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con¬ 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdicition.’’ 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been in effect for 
3 years and 2 months, during which time 
the representatives of labor have had ample 
opportunity to submit their cause to the 
Fedeial couits, and secxirc a judicial inter¬ 
pretation of the so-called slave-labor pro¬ 
visions of the act It w^ould not be a novel 
question for the courts, lor ns late as Janu¬ 
ary 12,1942, the Supreme Court ruled unani¬ 
mously that the Georgia contract labor law 
violated the antislavery amendment and an 
act of Congress forbidding peonage. 

In submitting their case to the courts 
the labor leaders would not be in danger of 
falling into a capitalistic “booby trap,” be¬ 
cause all of the United States Supreme Court 
judges and practically all of the appellate 
and district court judges were appointed 
by either President Roosevelt or President 
Truman. And they should not bo solicitous 
about the costs of legal proceeding, when 
every labor union worthy of the name has a 
stable of “striped pants” gentlemen called 
labor relation counselors, commonly known 
as lawyers, retained on an annual fee basis, 
who are ever ready, able and willing to enter 
legal combat on a moment’s notice. 

The slogan “Slave Labor Act” sounds like 
a product of the late Charles Michelson 
school of political philosophy. Well, re¬ 
gardless of who coined the slogan It is rapidly 
losing its vote-drawing potential, for time 
seems to have a way of its own to deflate 
canards, half-truths, slogans, and diatribes 
coined to appeal to hate, prejudice, and our 
other base emotions. The persistent repeti¬ 
tion of the “slave labor” slogan is more In¬ 
sulting to the intelligcnco of union members 
than to the authors of the Taft-Hartloy Act. 
The act has enslaved no one. During the 
time it has been in effect, union membership 
has grown, many factories and places of busi¬ 
ness not heretofore unionized have been 
brought within the orbit of organized labor, 
and innumerable new contracts have been 
negotiated with the management of union 
shops providing for an increase in pay and 
welfare benefits. 

Veteran. 


Senator Tobey's Reply to tie Chicago 

Tribwiae 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22,19SO 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
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on official business, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record a brief statement prepared by 
the Senator from New Hampshire refer¬ 
ring to an editorial in the Chicago Trib¬ 
une of September 21, together with a 
copy of a letter written by Joseph Medill, 
founder of the Chicago Tribune, in 1863. 
The Senator from New Hampshire 
wishes to raise the question: If the ad¬ 
vice set forth in this letter from the 
founder of the Chicago Tribune in 1863 
had been followed, v/hat would have been 
the effect upon this country? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter were ordered to be print¬ 
ed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement et Senator Charles W. Tobey 
Col. Robert R McCormiclj:, of the Chicago 
Ti’ibune, has seen fit to attack me and other 
memoers of the Republican Party in strange 
terms. In an editorial appearing in the Chi¬ 
cago Tribune of September 21, he has pon¬ 
tificated as follows: 

"The Tobey - Morse - Dewey - Vandenberg 
crowd are the Tones and the doughfaces of 
the Republican Party. * * * 

"The name ‘doughface’ was generally used 
up to the Civil War to designate a politician 
who betrayed the policies of his own party. 
It was the doughfaces of the Whig Party who 
prevented it taking a stand on the slavery 
question and so destroyed it, making the 
formation of the Republican Party a na¬ 
tional necessity." 

Now I had not been aware that I, as the 
colonel implies, have been "proslavery." 

Perhaps most Americans also have not been 
aware of the type of republicanism from 
which this colonel and this editorial springs. 
I have here a letter which may throw some 
light on this question and give pause to con¬ 
sider what might have been the fate of our 
Federal Union had the advice of the Chicago 
Tribune been heeded in the past. 

This letter was written by Mr, Joseph 
Medill, the founder of the Chicago Tribune 
and grandfather of this colonel. The letter 
speaks for itself, having been written in the 
darkest days of the Civil War and represent¬ 
ing an effort by Medill, who called himself 
a Republican, to force the Union into an 
abject truce with the Confederate States. 

Here is the letter which, I believe, never 
before has been published in entirety. It 
was addressed to Congressman E. B, Wash¬ 
burn, then chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 

Office of the Daily Tribttne, 

Chicagof January 14, 1863, 

E. B Washburn. 

Sir: Prepare to hear some painfully plain 
talk. In the first place we may os well admit 
to each other that the rebs can’t be con¬ 
quered by the present machinery. Second, 
the Treasury is about on its last legs, the 
currency of the country is deteriorating 
fearfully fast and if the coin of W. & M. issue 
hits a throe hundred million more the bot¬ 
tom will tumble out. Third, this Republi¬ 
can Congress will terminate in a few weeks 
and the next Congrers will be hostile to the 
administration. Fourth, the people are 
growing exceedingly tired of the war and are 
becoming very much discouraged. Fifth. 
The opposition of the Democrats Is taking a 
bolder shape daily. The cry for an armistice 
Is Increasing every day. When that is 
granted there will be no more fighting by 
this administration. The war for a time- will 
be over. An armistice Is bound to come dur¬ 
ing the year ’63. Next April and May the 
period of enlistment of all the 9-months men 
expire, also the thls-year men. No more vol¬ 
unteers can be obtained to fill up the ranks 
nor can men be had by drafting. 


I beheve all these premises must be ad¬ 
mitted by you and every other cool reflecting 
man. 

Well, what then? Why, we have to fight 
for a boundary, that Is all now left to us. 
The first and most important thing to be 
done IS to take Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
and clear the river Far better to let Wash- 
mgton and Maryland go than the control 
of the Mississippi. If peace be made leaving 
the Southern Confederacy in possession of 
the lower Mississippi theie is no certainty 
that Southwest will stay in the Union. The 
democratic demagogues will have in their 
hands a lever by which they can split off the 
West from the East The rebels would hold 
a prize which would enable them to bring 
the West to its knees and make it coincide 
with the most exhorbitant demands and do 
the most degrading things. I shudder at the 
bare contemplation of an armistic leaving 
Vicksburg in the rebel’s possession when it 
IS made. They will have a ring in our nose 
and the string m their hands- The first 
thing then is to take Vicksburg. To this end 
the Government ought to bend its whole 
power. The Potomac Army is idle, inert, and 
useless, making war only on the resources 
of the country through the Treasury. 

I would dispatch 60,000 men from it to 
New Orleans as fast ships could be chartered 
to convey them to help Banks toke Port 
Hudson. I would send Grant to Vicksburg 
With every man that can be raked up—with¬ 
draw the garrisons from all the little places. 
Sherman has proven himself wholly unfit to 
command Steele is a proslavery hound, less 
than half loyal, whom it is unsafe to en¬ 
trust with a large command. Ask your 
brother what he is. As to McClernand—he is 
truly too small caliber to entrust. You knew 
that, willing but not weighty. Grant is the 
ablest, though I do not estimate him as high 
as you do by any means. But he can plan 
and fight—^the others can’t. 

Vicksburg taken and the river open from 
Cairo to the Gulf, we have the rebel confed¬ 
eration cut in two. The army can quickly 
conquer Aikansas and Texas as they would bo 
unsupported. All of Louisiana would fall 
Into our hands like a ripe pear. Reduce the 
Potomac army to Just sumcient strength to 
hold the Potomac line—^say 80,000 or 100,000 
men. Send the balance, say 40,000 to 50,000 
forthwith to help Rosecrans clean the rebs 
out ol east Tennessee. He must get help or 
the fruits of his vast victory will be utterly 
lost as the Richmond army is reinforced. 
Bragg, while Burnside sleeps at Talmouth. 

Well, what next? You ask. I answer, an 
armistice. We will then be in a respectable 
attitude for a truce. Look at the map. All 
the territory west of the Mississippi will 
be in our possession. We shall have control 
of the navigation of the river and an outlet 
to the Gulf. The short-cut canal at Vicks¬ 
burg will forever prevent the bluffs at that 
place annoying us again. We shall have 
Delaware, Maryland, western Virginia, Vir¬ 
ginia, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, and all the territories and all the 
Northern Statea—population 25,000,000 to 
start with. The rebel confederation will be 
reduced to the coast slave States, seven in 
number. We shall have as much slave terri¬ 
tory on our hands as we can digest for a few 
years. Emigration from Europe and the 
North would in 3 or 4 years settle forever the 
status of those acquired slave States. We, 
Republicans could be able to retain the 
Government In our hands. The national 
strength would not be seriously Impaired 
by the loss of the seven seceded States. We 
should soon outgrow it. After a truce of 
60 to 90 or 160 days while the rebs might 
fiercely object to our proposed boundary line, 
they would be obliged to succumb. They 
would be in no condition to recommence the 
war. (Like a man after stopping a few hours 
from a terrible fisticuff, he Is not likely to 
begin the fight again until his cuts and 
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bruises heal up ) European powers would 
insist on preserving peace and on the bound¬ 
ary I have lamed In a few years the seven 
slave States or some of them would grow tired 
of their confederacy and ask for readmission. 
At all events 10 years hence we would be able 
to pitch into them some fine morning and 
lick them out of their toots in one round; 
and swallow them, if we wanted to. Mean¬ 
while we might grab Canada to indemnify 
us for loss of territory. England deseives 
this punishment and some day must catch 
it. 

I can understand the awful reluctance 
with which you can be brought to contem¬ 
plate a divided union But there is no help 
for it The war has assumed such propor¬ 
tions—^the resistance is desperate and stub¬ 
born. Our finances are so destroyed and 
exhausted. The Democratic Party Is so hos¬ 
tile and threatening that complete success 
has been a moral impossibility. The war 
has been conducted so long by "central im¬ 
becility," Seward ciitique, and McClelland, 
Buell. Porter, Halleck, Steele. Franklin, 
Nelson, McCook, and other proslavery half 
seceah generals, that the day of grace is past. 
It IS now "save what we can." If there is 
to be reform it comes too late. But I see 
no prospect of reform with anything. Hal¬ 
leck and his gang are still being retained. 
Lincoln is only half awake, and never will do 
much better than he has done. He will do 
the right thing always too late and just 
when It does no good 

You may combat the views here put forth, 
but each day will verify their correctness. 
I write what I have after a full and careful 
survey of the situation. Some weeks ago I 
threw out a hint or two to Colfax, but he 
said "he could not bear to think of it." But 
we must think of it. lb is that or far worse. 
It is the boundary I mention with abandon¬ 
ment of the Government to the Democrats 
absolutely who will surrender to the rebels 
if the latter will accept them on any terms; 
If not, then separation on the line of Mason 
and Dixon. I think the rebel leaders are in¬ 
tent on separation absolutely and unquali¬ 
fiedly but they might be coaxed to claim some 
of the Western States, with New England 
and the New England parts of the other 
States "left out in the cold." None of these 
things can we consent to. We muct then 
make the most of the situation. Seize 
Vicksburg, cut off and conquer the territory 
west of Mississippi and make peace. 

Yours truly, 

J Medill. 


The Fanner Must Prosper if the Nation 
Is To Prosper 

EXTENSION OF REIIAEKS 

OF 

HON. BEN H. GUILL 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September ZZ, t950 

Mr. GUILL. Mr. Speaker, farm sup¬ 
ports are going to be cut right out from 
under the farmer’s feet unless the farm¬ 
er makes himself heard both through 
the ballot box and the mail box. Farm 
supports have been under heavy fire here 
In Congress ahd they will be eliminated 
entirely unless the farmer presents a 
solid front against those who would de¬ 
stroy him. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture I want to raise my voice 
here in protest against any attempt to 
eliminate those supports. The fanner 
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and the entire Nation need farm sup¬ 
ports badly. 

The propaganda machines of the left- 
wing elements in the big metropolitan 
centers of the North and the East have 
been trying to fool the public into be- 
heving that the farmers of this country 
have been gouging the consumer with 
high prices and unnatural profits. As 
one propagandist puts it, "‘we are keeping 
the city worker broke just to maintain 
the country cousin in clover.’' Many 
honorable people who are ignorant of the 
reasons for supports have also followed 
this line. 

The argument against farm supports 
is wrong. It is also typical of the tradi¬ 
tional attitude of people in the big cities. 
They consider the rural areas of America 
in much the same way that England used 
to consider her colonies—as sources of 
revenue and supply, with no obligation 
on England’s part to assist the colonies 
in return. The big-city dwellers believe 
it is wicked for the farmer to make 
money. 

The whole argument is based on false 
assumptions. 

HOW MUCH no OUR FARM SUBSIDIES COST US? 

The Government has spent more than 
$8,000,000,000 on loans and purchasing of 
farm products during the last 17 years 
but figures up to April 30,1950, show the 
total loss has been only $212,858,871. 

Perhaps you will say: “That can’t be 
right; we lost more than that on potatoes 
and eggs alone last year.” That is true— 
and bad administration caused most of 
that loss—but the Government made a 
profit on purchases of wheat, tobacco, 
oats, corn, rice, flax, and cotton—items 
which account for more than 85 percent 
of the total loans made—and this profit 
brought our losses down to $212,000,000. 
The United States Government has spent 
five times that amount in aid to Greece 
alone during the last 5 years. 

SUPPORTS HAVE BEEN GOOD INVESTMENT 

Actually, the money spent on the 
farmer by the Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration has been the best investment the 
Government has made in the last 20 
years. If prices had not been supported, 
farm income would have dropped, na¬ 
tional income would have dropped, busi¬ 
ness would have dropped, millions of 
men would have been out of work, a de¬ 
pression would have resulted and the 
Government would have lost many, 
many billions of dollars in income. 

It has been determined, after years of 
research and study, that every single 
dollar of farm income generates $6 addi¬ 
tional of national income. In other 
words, a dollar’s worth of wheat, for in¬ 
stance, is transported to processing 
plants, and by the time it has made the 
rounds and comes back to the consumer 
in the form of bread, or wheaties,, or 
what have you, it has given birth to $6 
more of income on its way through the 
cycle of distribution. 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY IS TIED TO AGRICULTURAL 
PROSPERITY 

The following figures should prove 
that if the Nation is to be prosperous the 
farmer must be prosperous. The na¬ 


tional income over the years averages 
seven times the farm income. They rise 
and fall together in that ratio. 


year 

Gross faim 
income 

National 

income 

1929. 

.$13,000,000,000 

$87,300,000,000 
75, OOO, 000,000 

1930. 

10,500,000,000 
7,0(10,000,000 
5,700,000,000 
0,400, 000,000 
7, SOO, 000,000 
9,000,000,000 

1931. 

5S, 800,000,000 
41,700,000,000 

1932. 

19.33. 

39, OOO, OOO, 000 

19.34. 

4S, (>00, OOO, 000 

19.35. 

50,800, OOO, 000 

im . 

10,000,000,000 
10, GOO, OOO, 000 
9,400, 000,000 
9,900, 000,000 
10,300,000,000 
13,100,000,000 
17, 700, OOO, 000 
23,000,000,000 
2.3, (‘>00,000,000 ! 
21,000,000,000 
27,100,000,000 
33,000, 000,000 
32,500, 000,000 : 
30,500,000,000 

! 

00,000,000,000 

1937. 

73, 000, OOO, 000 

1938. 

07,200, OOO, 000 

1939.- 

72, 500, OOO, 000 
81, .300,001), OOO 

1940. 

1941. 

103, 800, OOO, 000 

1942. 

130, 400, OOO, 000 
ICS, 200, OOO, 000 

194.^. 

1941. 

1K2, 200, OOO, 000 
182, .300, OOO, 000 

1915. 

19 U). 

17S, 300, OOO, 000 

1917. 

202, .lOO, OOO, 000 

1948. 

2?(>, .500,00(1, OOO 

1919. 

221,000, OOO, 000 



The discrepancies in the 7-to-l ratio in 
individual years can be explained by the 
lag as farm crops go to the market but 
the 7-to-l average maintains over the 
years. During the years of the depres¬ 
sion we lost an average of $27,000,000,000 
in national income each year for 10 
years. That amounts to $270,000,000,- 
000, or a total $10,000,000,000 higher 
than our national debt. If farm prices 
had been supported in those years as 
they are now—instead of trying to prime 
the pump, as we did, through artificial 
means such as WPA —we would not have 
had 12,000,000 citizens out of work and 
the depression, if it came at all, would 
not have been nearly as serious as it was. 

The farmer today is a $30,000,000,000 
customer of American business. He uses 
an estimated twice as many industrial 
products per capita as does the city 
dweller. Today, for example, there are 
four times as many tractors on farms, 
14 times as many combines, and 33 times 
as many mechanical corn pickers as 
there were in 1929. 

A slump in farm income would strike 
at the manufacturer of every single item 
in the Sears, Roebuck catalog—and 
would therefore strike at the workers m 
those industries. If we were to remove 
farm-price supports altogether and drop 
back to, let us say, 1939-price levels— 
our national income would be onc-third 
of what it is. Figure out for yourself 
what would happen to our bonds, em¬ 
ployment, business. Where would we 
get the taxes to operate our enormously 
expensive Government? 

COMPARE THE INCOMES 

The antifarmer propagandists would 
have us believe the American farmer is 
rolling in wealth while the American la¬ 
borer is having a hard time making ends 
meet. Let us examine that claim. 

In the peak year of 1948, the average 
farmer’s net income was $90'6. In that 
same year, the average city dweller’s net 
income was $1,665. In his peak year the 
farmer received only 60 percent as much 
money as did the average city worker. 

One-fifth of the Nation’s population 
lives on farms. They receive only one- 
seventh of the national income. 


It is true that a farmer can eat off 
his own land at a cost less than what 
the city dweller must pay. Still, that 
is counterbalanced by his poorer living 
conditions, poorer educational and health 
facilities. The farmer is also constantly 
at the mercy of the elements. Insects, 
floods, droughts, and storms can rum 
in a short Vv^hile the labor of a lifetime. 

FARM SUPPORTS ARE FAIR 

The big city consumer wants the 
farmer to compete in an open market 
without any supports whatsoever. He 
talks smugly about supply and demand. 

What does this boil down to'^ It 
means that he expects the farmer to 
sell in an open, unprotected market and 
buy in a closed, protected and highly 
supported market. Every item he buys, 
whether it be the clothes he wears, or 
the tractor he uses or the car he drives, 
is protected directly or indirectly, and 
those who produce these goods or ma¬ 
terials are subsidized directly or indi¬ 
rectly. 

Perhaps the farmer could compete in 
an open, unprotected market if he could 
buy a New Zealand suit of clothes, a 
Swiss plow, a Swedish prefabricated 
barn and a Japanese set of dishes, tariff- 
free, at the low prices winch cheap labor 
and cheap production costs in foreign 
countries would permit him to purchase 
them for. I do not think his city cousins 
in industry would be very happy about 
that state of affairs, however. 

Here are some figures on how the 
Government is subsidizing private en¬ 
terprise. These figures arc from the 


1951 budget: 

Federal aid to housing_$1, 700, 000, 000 

Federal aid to roads_ 600,000,000 

Federal aid to aviation_ 260, 000, 000 

Federal aid to ocean ship¬ 
ping __ 250, 000, 000 

RFC aid to commerce and 

finance _ 200, 000,000 

Federal aid to hospital con¬ 
struction . 160, 000, 000 

Federal aid to education.-^- 140, 000, 000 


This does not include such indirect 
subsidies as the annual postal deficit— 
which in the last fiscal year totaled 
$555,000,000. This money was lost in 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mails-— 
categories used almost exclusively by 
business houses and publications. This 
money is an indirect subsidy to business. 
Why should the farmer be the only non- 
subsidized citizen in the United States? 

FARMERS CANNOT STRIKE 

The farmer cannot fix the price of 
things he sells. He has no control over 
prices. No individual farmer can do a 
thing about what he gets for his product. 
All he can do is take it to market, ask 
what the price is, and if he does not like 
the price, haul it back home. Most farm 
produce is perishable or scmiperishablc. 
That means it has to be sold at a certain 
time, so the farmer is at the mercy of 
the consumer and the buyer. Unlike tlie 
city boys in labor and industry, the 
farmer cannot go on strikes or stop pro¬ 
duction in order to hike prices. Food 
consumption in this country has gone up 
10 percent, but agricultural production 
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has gone up 35 percent, as compared 
with prewar levels. Tins is true, despite 
the fact that there arc fewer people on 
the farms coday. The population trend 
is av/ay from the farm and toward the 
City. 

Suppose the farmers, instead of hik¬ 
ing tliCiP production S5 percent, had ef¬ 
fected a general slowdown to keep pro¬ 
duction at the prev^rar levels. Y/here 
would farm prices be today ^ They would 
be astronomical. 

But farmers do not strike. Farmers 
do not conspire to slow down. The 
farmers just plug along at be!ng good 
Citizens and supplying the Nation with 
food. They do want a fair return for 
their labor and risk, however, and they 
should have it. 

farm: receipts and wages 

All this goes to show that the laws of 
supply and demand really are working 
insofar as the farmer is concern ed.‘ 
Yv'hen the city boy talks about the law 
of supply and demand, he does not mean 
w^hat he says. Ke has in mind a law 
Vv^hich would put all the emphasis on 
supply and none on demand. 

Since 1920 cash receipts from,, farm 
marketing and the wage earping^ of fac¬ 
tory workers have b^rx alinost identical 
each year, during the war years 

when there ^as no effective ceiling on 
wages arid a very effective ceiling on 
fdrSi prices. For instance, in 1946 the 
cash receipts from farm marketings were 
$24,500,000,000 and wage earnings of fac¬ 
tory workers were $24,200,000,000. In 
1047 farm receipts were $30,000,000,000 
and wage earnings of factory workers 
were $29,500,000,000 

Every time the industrial workers get 
a wage increase they force up the price 
of farm goods. That’s the law of supply 
and demand in action, and the industrial 
workers have no cause for complaint. 
The folks m the eastern and northern 
metropolises would evidently like to see 
an OPA on farm prices and let wages 
and other prices go hog-wild. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The facts are these: The farmer must 
be adequately supported if he is to pros¬ 
per and he must be'adequately supported 
if the Nation is to prosper. 

There are some inequities in the pres¬ 
ent farm program. That is why I intro¬ 
duced H. R. 514, my own farm bill, which 
will allow the farmers themselves to 
participate in the formation of a new 
farm program. It is my firm belief that 
the farmers have just as much ability 
to solve their own problems fairly as do 
the Washington bureaucrats, some of 
whom have never been on a farm except 
for a visit. I hope, as a member of the 
powerful House Agriculture Committee, 
to have my bill included in the farm 
program of the Eighty-second Congress 
m 1951. 

But the most important thing to re¬ 
member IS this: if we have a reduction in 
farm income we shall have a reduction 
in-national income seven times as great. 
Every depression is farm-led and farm- 
fed, Historically, farm prices go down 
before, faster, and further than other 


prices. Our economy is so integrated 
that we cannot reduce drastically the 
purchasing power of one-fifth of the 
Nation’s population without seriously af¬ 
fecting the prosperity of the other four- 
fifths of the Nation. 

This has always been true m the past. 
It IS truer than ever today, because ag¬ 
riculture IS a bigger customer of indus¬ 
try than ever before in history. 

If we reduce farm incomes drastically 
by removing supports, we must look for¬ 
ward to soup lines, foreclosures, misery* 
poverty, and a depression which would 
make us pushovers for the world Com¬ 
munists, 

I think our economy is too much sub¬ 
sidized. but I can never vote against sup¬ 
ports for the farmer until every busi¬ 
ness is willing to forego Government 
support. This does not appear possible 
in the predictable future, - ■ 


WIier<i T6—^AJSer Korea 
'extension op remarks 

OP 

EON. JOHN B. BENNETT 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21,1950 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, how far can this country go m 
attempting, singlehandedly, to solve the 
social, economic, and military problems 
of other nations of the world and still be 
able to maintain its security and defend 
its freedom at home? 

How many Koreas will there be, and 
how many of such expeditions can the 
American people swallow and digest? 

These are reasonable questions, and 
the public is entitled to have them an¬ 
swered by those who are directing the 
war and our foreign policy today. This 
country stands united behind our ef¬ 
forts in Korea. Once our troops are 
sent to a foreign country to do battle, 
every loyal American is left with but one 
choice, and that is to give them unlim¬ 
ited and undivided support in order that 
their efforts will be successful. But we 
are entitled to ask the President some 
questions, and we are entitled to frank 
and honest answers. Have we embarked 
on a program of fighting Russian sat¬ 
ellite countries no matter in what part 
of the globe such aggression breaks out? 
Are we committed to a program of ex¬ 
hausting our manpower and dissipating 
our resources in far-flung corners of the 
globe and, thus, weakening ourselves 
while our real enemy, the Soviet Union, 
sits on the sidelines reserving its mili¬ 
tary strength? These are questions that 
deserve forthright answers from the 
' present administration, because our very 
survival depends uppn it. 

When we review our foreign policy 
since the end of World War n it is easier 
to understand the reason for the tragic 
mess we are in today. It was at Yalta in 
1945 that our Government cut the heart 
out of China by giving Manchuria to the 


Soviet Union. The Russians had not 
lifted a hand in the Pacific war against 
Japan, and yet our Government re¬ 
warded them by handing over the richest 
industrial and agricultural part of China 
to Joe Stalm. This v/as bad enough, but 
to add insult to injury, we forced the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to col¬ 
laborate with the Chinese Communists; 
and paved the way for complete com¬ 
munistic control of China. Thus, by two 
diplomatic strokes we turned over SCO,-" 
OOO.OW Chinese to the Kremlin. But we 
did not stop there. We permitted the 
Communists to take over &orea north 
of the thirty-eightlr P&allel, which was 
bound to result in a political and eco¬ 
nomic upj^ea^al m that country. 

We„ spent millions of dollars in eco¬ 
nomic aid for the rehabilitation of South 
Korea, and maintained a large army to 
defend it. In June of 1949 Secretary of 
Defense Johnson ordered our troops out 
of South Korea, and Secretary of State 
Acheson announced that both South 
Korea and Formosa were outside of our 
defense perimeter. Then, after putting 
the world on notice that we did not con¬ 
sider South Korea worth defending, the 
North Koreans commenced their inva¬ 
sion. Overnight the President reversed 
the policy previously established, and 
decided to send our troops to South 
Korea. How ill-prepared we were for 
this expedition has been well demon¬ 
strated by subsequent events, particu¬ 
larly in the blood of American soldiers. 

During the 4 years prior to Korea we 
spent more than $50,000,000,000 in na¬ 
tional defense. Where has the money 
gone? In that 4-year period only $1 out 
of every seven defense dollars has been 
spent on actual war equipment—on 
tanks, planes, guns, and so forth. The 
rest of the money went for so-called ad¬ 
ministrative costs, out of which we got 
nothing in the way of military equip¬ 
ment. The armed might which we had 
at the end of World War II—the finest 
and the best in history—was steadily re¬ 
duced to a mere shell. This, in spits of 
the fact that Congress has consistently 
appropriated every defense dollar asked 
for by the President. On at least two 
occasions Congress has voted funds for a 
70-group Air Force, but each time the 
President limited the Air Force to 48 
groups. In 1949 Congress appropriated 
$189,000,000 for a superaircraft carrier. 
The President scrapped the plan to build 
this earner after nearly $5,000,000 had 
been spent in laying its keel. 

Between 1945 and 1950 there were no 
new modern tanks, no big artillery guns, 
no rifles, no machine guns, and no naval 
guns built, and not a single new Navy 
ship put on the ways. All of these things 
seem unbelievable in view of the billions 
that were appropriated for our defense, 
and the fact that we were supposedly 
getting ready to defend ourselves against 
Communist aggression. 

We talk about defending the freedoms 
of the rest of the world at a time when 
we are ill-prepared to defend our own 
borders. The time has come when we 
must look to the future on a realistic 
basis. We must gear our efforts to save 
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the world's freedoms on our actual ability 
and capacity to carry such a burden, 
rather than upon the false premise that 
our manpower and resources are without 
limit. 

Even the richest nation in the world 
can go bankrupt if its economy is 
stretched beyond the breaking point. 
Let us see how near to reality such a 
Situation may be approaching. Since 
the end of World War II it has cost us 
approximately fifteen billions per year 
to maintain a manpower potential in the 
Armed Forces of about a million men. 
If we raise this level to 5,000,COO men, 
our cost will immediately skyrocket to 
seventy-five billions per year, to say 
nothing of the cost of additional arma¬ 
ments which may easily add another 
fifteen billion per annum. Add to this 
our ncnmilitary expenditures and you 
would have an annual budget of about 
$130,000,000,000, which would be nearly 
60 percent of our total national in¬ 
come, When you take 60 cents out of 
every dollar earned by every American 
citizen you are nearing the breaking 
point. Moreover, this does not encom¬ 
pass the cost of fighting on foreign bat¬ 
tlefields. If we are to send our Armed 
Forces to all parts of Europe and Asia, 
the cost will run into hundreds of bil¬ 
lions of dollars more, and can only be 
financed by further additions to our al¬ 
ready towering national debt. 

It must be plain to everyone by now 
that settling the world’s problems is 
pretty much of a singlehanded job so far 
as we ai'e concerned. We have allies at 
the council table. We have allies who 
gladly accept our money and resources, 
and we have allies who are with us in 
spirit if not in action. But the war in 
Korea has proven that when it comes to 
fighting, the United Nations means the 
Umted States. Outside of small token 
contributions it is our boys who are do¬ 
ing the fighting and dying in Korea. 

This same noncooperative spirit ob¬ 
tains in Europe, where demands have 
been made that American troops be sent 
to defend European soil before they re¬ 
cruit armies to defend their own coun¬ 
tries. As a matter of fact, it is common 
knowledge that western Europe regards 
Russian aggression as an American prob¬ 
lem. They regard it as a fight between 
the United States and Russia in which 
they have no primary concern. Actu¬ 
ally, Mr. Speaker, they have so little con¬ 
cern over Russian aggression that dur¬ 
ing the past 2 years western European 
countries have shipped to Russia and her 
satellite nations hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of iron, steel, copper, rub¬ 
ber, machine tools, petroleum, trucks, 
and other manufactured articles, all of 
strategic importance and usable by Rus¬ 
sia in her preparation for war. These 
are facts, Mr. Speaker, and only stupid 
men will avoid facing them. 

We have had no foreign policy or pro¬ 
gram. Our plans have been made hour 
by hour, day by day, and subject to 
change without notice. We talk in one 
manner, and act in another. We have 
vacillated, stumbled, and fumbled our 
way along frcm one problem to another 


until we have become embroiled in what 
appears to be world war III, and one of 
the most tragic entanglements in our 
entire history. 

We must finish our job in Korea. 
But when that has been concluded we 
must pause to get our bearings and de¬ 
termine our future course. It is time 
that we did some straight thinking with 
respect to foreign policy. It is time that 
the President took the American people 
into his confidence on these matters. 
Where is he taking us, and why*^ 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we can 
contribute our share toward the settle¬ 
ment of world problems, but we cannot 
assume the whole burden. We must 
base that contribution on our own ability 
and capacity. We must put first things 
first. Our owm defenses are in a woeful 
state of disrepair. Our first duty is to 
provide an adequate defense for this 
tlemisphere. Only after that job is com¬ 
pleted will we be able to assess our abil¬ 
ity, in terms of manpower and resources, 
to help solve the problems of Europe and 
Asia. 

We must keep America strong and 
free. We will profit little by protecting 
the liberty and freedoms of people m 
other countries if we lose our own in the 
process. 


H. R. 4800 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septernher 22, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 6,1950, the Presi¬ 
dent signed into law H. R. 4800. I wish 
to take this opportunity to express my 
own gratitude for his action. I originally 
introduced H. R. 2500 in the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress to give re¬ 
lief to farmers in my district and else¬ 
where who had purchased resettlement 
homes under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. Those farmers who pur¬ 
chased such land between 1936, the date 
of passage of this law, and 1946, when it 
was amended, received but a portion of 
the mineral interest in their lands. The 
remaining portion was retained by the 
Government 

These farmers have since that time 
encountered difficulties of serious conse¬ 
quence. Where they have desired to sell 
their land they have been unable to do so 
advantageously because of the outstand¬ 
ing mineral rights. A prospective pur¬ 
chaser of their land in many cases could 
not secure a loan because of the out¬ 
standing mineral rights. Further it has 
been next to impossible for the owner of 
such land to lease his land for oil and gas 
development. The slowness in obtaining 
a lease from the Government for its frac¬ 
tional interest is a major factor in deter¬ 
ring the leasing of the farmers’ interest. 


As a consequence neither the owner of 
the land nor the Government has been 
able to benefit from the high prices of 
mineral rights and leases that prevail 
when a well goes down near such land. 
Further than this there are instances in 
my district where wells producing oil and 
gas have been completed on land adjoin¬ 
ing such resettlement farms. Those 
wells are draining the oil from under 
such farms but because of the Icasnig 
difficulties the farmer cannot lease his 
own interest and secure an Oii'set well to 
protect himself from drainage Thus 
both the Government and the farmers 
lose. 

Mind you, this situation did not prevail 
as to those farmers w^ho purchased such 
lands after the 1946 amendment. The 
changed policy provided in those amend¬ 
ments was just and proper, but of course 
it was not retroactive to assist those who 
had purchased resettlement homos be¬ 
tween 1936 and 1946. 

Despite the changed policy in this re¬ 
spect in 1946, the Government has con¬ 
tinued to hold those scattered fractional 
mineral interests for speculative pur¬ 
poses. The truth of the matter is that 
these retained mineral rig,his have been 
a windfall to the Government. For ex¬ 
ample, the Government purchased one 
farm in my district for $12,000 with min¬ 
erals intact and then sold the same land 
for the same price but retained three- 
fourths of the minerals. This has been 
repeated over and over in other in¬ 
stances. 

Because other Congressmen had simi¬ 
lar problems in their districts, several 
related bills were considered by the 
House Agriculture Commitic‘8 at the 
same time. The result w^as H. R. 
4800, reported on June 14, 1949. As 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 20, 1949, this legislation 

provided for the disposition of re¬ 
tained mineral rifdits reserved or 
acquired by our Government under any 
program heretofore administered by the 
Resettlement Administration or the 
Farm Security Administration, or now 
administered by the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration with certain minor excep¬ 
tions. This bill provided for the sale of 
these retained mineral rig.hts to tlie pres¬ 
ent individual owners of the surface 
rip,his where there was some value. An 
appraisal w^ould fix that value, thus be¬ 
ing both fair to the farmers, who could 
clear up his title and lea‘;e his land for 
the first time, and fair to the CJovern- 
mont. Where the mineral rig.his have 
no value, applications accomi)anied by a 
fee of $1 would result in the simple 
quitclaim of the outstandiii.g mineral 
rights to the individual oancr of the 
surface. 

This bill as passed by tlie House was 
considered in the Senate Aftriculture 
Committee in the present session of Con¬ 
gress and reported with amendments on 
March 8,1950. It passed the Senate on 
August 23, 1950, and the House agfeed 
to the Senate amendments the next day. 
As signed by tiic President, this measure 
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allows the Department of Agriculture 90 
days zn which to prepare to receive ap¬ 
plications for the outstanding mineral 
rights administered by it Application 
must be made in 7 years of the date of 
thfe act, September 6, 1950, or within 7 
years of the acquisition of the mineral 
interests, whichever is later. 

I am proud of the part that I have been 
able to play in securing fair treatment 
to those farmers aifected by this legisla¬ 
tion. These farmers are grateful for 
the opportunities brought by the pro¬ 
grams under which they purchased their 
land. They have not been demanding 
in any respect despite the inequity 
worked on them as distinguished from 
later purchasers who acquired the en¬ 
tire mineral rights with their lands. 
Ours has always been a land of equality 
of opportunity and fairness of treatment 
where we could make it so This legis¬ 
lation IS another milestone in making 
and keeping America the land of oppor¬ 
tunity and fair treatment. 


Red Threat to the Philippines 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL T. WAGNER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septeinber 22, 1950 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world IS united against the Reds. The 
people of this country are aroused to the 
pitch of military action against the 
Communist plot to enslave the world. 

In the light of open warfare now in 
Korea and in the shadow of the looming 
cloud of Red invasion of Formosa, shall 
we forget the friendship of the peoples 
of the Philippines? 

In this crisis can we afford to forget 
that for us the Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines IS the outermost bastion of the 
free world m the East? 

Can we afford to neglect the most 
valid reports that come to our desks 
telling us that while all the democratic 
world is roused to the pitch of arms 
against Red aggression, the Reds are 
even now, because of our folly, grow¬ 
ing to formidable strength right be¬ 
hind our lines m the mountains of the 
Philippines? 

It is late in the day for us to awaken, 
but not too late for us to take note with 
alarm that the strength of communism 
in the Philippines, growing on the de¬ 
struction of free trades-unions and the 
smashing of legitimate strikes under the 
eyes of American businessmen and 
American Government official observers, 
is now at such a peak that Red Huk- 
balahaps joined by discontented and im¬ 
poverished workers could probably today 
take the capital city of Manila. 

The United States is a democracy. 
The American flag stands for free labor. 
It is time that the influence of the Amer¬ 
ican flag should be recognized as an 
influence of friendship for free-trades 
unionism. 
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The strength of the free countries, 
their backbone, is in free labor, free 
unions, and m hving w’ages for the fami¬ 
lies of their workingmen. The poison of 
communism feeds on poverty and on the 
oppression and destruction of free 
unions 

If ever a worker of any land was in 
need of free and bona fide trades-union¬ 
ism, it IS the worker of the Philippines 
today who is receiving less than a hun¬ 
dred dollars a month to feed himself and 
his family 

The right to strike has been practi¬ 
cally abrogated by the courts. About 2 
years ago, the then secretary of justice 
declared that picketing on the part of 
striking employees and laborers was il¬ 
legal The workers of the country are 
herded between a phony labor move¬ 
ment of racketeers countenanced and in 
league with some Government officials, 
company unions, and factions of Com¬ 
munist-dominated organizations. 

Those workers who want no part of 
Government or racketeer bondage or 
communism, and who seek the same 
ideals in free unionism as the American 
worker, are squeezed between the police, 
the courts, and short-sighted big busi¬ 
ness 

Those workers who still hold high the 
standards that we Americans believe in, 
in their efforts against overwhelming 
odds to preserve the spirit of democracy 
in the Philippines, look to us for support. 

If we are to keep democracy alive in 
the Orient, we must keep it alive in the 
Philippines. 

And if we are to keep it alive in the 
Philippines, the Philippine worker must 
have whatever support we can give him 
toward achieving free trades-unionism. 

The families of the Philippine workers 
gave aid to our allied soldiers before. 
Can wc justly look for their help again if 
we stand idly by now and see him ground 
to desperation between the two mill¬ 
stones of communism and economic 
need? 


A History of Communism in New Deal 
Washington Down to Truman’s Veto of 
the Communist Control Bill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, before the 
New Deal, communism was an under¬ 
ground, outlaw movement in the United 
States. Barred from the ballot by 18 
State legislatures, the Stalinites were 
without legal standing. Their party 
was treated as the thing it was, a 
wrecking movement of Godless outlaws 
and violent revolutionaries. Pour Presi- 
‘dents faithfully had preserved the 
United States policy of nonrecognition of 
the lawless Communist Russia. 

All this was changed by the New Deal. 
Early in 1933, soon after President 
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Roosevelt’s inauguration on March 4, 
talk Vv^as heard of immediate recognition 
of the Moscow government. Before the 
year was out recognition had been 
accomplished. 

Thenceforth, the outlaw breed of 
wreckers and despoilers of civilization 
were taken into the family of nations, 
offered a place at the council table of 
humanity and, in the United States, 
invited to become a part of government. 

And precisely at this point began the 
most treacherous betrayal of America 
since the founding of the Republic. 

Today, after 17 years of organized 
Communist penetration in America, we 
have the whole story in the public rec¬ 
ord. the story of Moscow’s treacherous 
infiltration of every major department 
and agency of our own United States 
Government, both in Washington and 
throughout those States in which large 
Federal payrolls are controlled by the 
Washington bureaucrats. 

On August 28, 1950, Lee Pressman,, 
formerly an attorney in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, testified be¬ 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Under oath, he ac¬ 
knowledged that he had been a member 
of a Communist Party cell in Washing¬ 
ton in 1934 and 1935. He named three 
CO workers in the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Administration, the first of the 
New Deal recovery agencies, as collab¬ 
orators in the Communist underground 
then operating within the Federal de¬ 
partments under the Roosevelt-Wallace- 
Tugwell program to reorganize the 
American economic and political system. 

In the 12-year record of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
there is no earlier date established for 
the launching of the Communist net¬ 
work within the structure of the Ameri¬ 
can Government. The Communist cell 
in the State Department, which came to 
light m the Alger Hiss trial, began oper¬ 
ations in 1938-39. The Marzani cell in 
the State Department did its work in 
1940-43. The Judith Coplon ring in the 
Department of Justice was active in the 
years 1943-46. The Amerasia spy ring, 
which operated in both the State and 
Navy Departments as well as in the Office 
of Strategic Services, sent its secrets to 
Moscow in the years 1943-45. The 
atomic-energy spy ring did its work in 
1942-46. Pressman’s testimony was the 
first from a former Government em¬ 
ployee who had been himself a member 
of the Moscow network in Washington 
during the first months of the New Deal, 
dating from March 4,1933. 

The three other Communist Party 
members who worked closely with him in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration’s Kremlin cell were named by 
Pressman m his testimony as first, 
Nathan Witt, who later became secretary 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and shaped our Federal labor policy for 
years; second, John J. Abt, who was chief 
of the legal section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in 1933, be¬ 
came assistant general counsel for Harry 
Hopkins^ Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion in 1935, and assistant to the Attor¬ 
ney General in 1937-38; and third. 
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:;harles Kramer, who left the Agncul- 
ural Adjustmehl Administration to be¬ 
come general counsel to the Senate La- 
}Or Committee, in which capacity he was, 

VItil Chairman Robert F. Wagner, of 
^ew York, one of the principal authors 
Df the Wagner Act, which gave com¬ 
munism a free hand in the American 
labor movement. 

In a very real sense. Pressman’s testi¬ 
mony forms the vital missing link in the 
Communist trail in New Deal Washing¬ 
ton, The many-sided Moscow network 
which came to light ip later years m all 
the major departments of the Govern¬ 
ment, was seeded originally in 1933 m 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration, when Henry A. Wallace was Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, with Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Under Secretary and top ad¬ 
ministrator of the first—unconstitu¬ 
tional—incarnation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Pressman was first named as an in¬ 
fluential king-pin of the Washington 
Communists m the early New Deal era, 
in the testimony of Whittaker Chambers, 
m August 1948. When the House Com¬ 
mittee called him on that occasion, 
Pressman dismissed Chambers’ charges 
as ''the stale and lurid mouthings of a 
Republican exhibitionist.” In the same 
manner, Alger Hiss had denied Cham¬ 
bers’ accusations with unrestrained ve¬ 
hemence* Two years—and one Presi¬ 
dential election—^were to pass before the 
record would be completed by Press¬ 
man’s frank admission—after the Com¬ 
munist aggression in Korea—^that he had 
himself suggested Alger Hiss for ap¬ 
pointment as general counsel for the 
Senate Munitions Investigating Com¬ 
mittee in 1935, from which post Hiss had 
moved on to larger fields of public serv¬ 
ice in the State Department and the 
United Nations Preparatory Commission. 

After leaving Federal service in 1936 
Pressman became a national figure as 
general counsel for the CIO, at $19,000 
a year. As legal guide and mentor to 
the late Sidney Hillman, Pressman was 
a moving force in the CIO Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee, which reelected Roose¬ 
velt for the third and fourth terms, put 
Henry Wallace in as Vice President and 
then Secretary of Commerce, and ex¬ 
tended its stranglehold on Congress. 

As long ago as December 1948, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities reported: 

Communist espionage has broken through 
the security forces of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and made off with secret informa¬ 
tion of both military and diplomatic plans, 
policies, and actions. This espionage sys¬ 
tem has been carefully developed over a pe¬ 
riod of more than 15 years, and it has been 
successful to a degree critical to the welfare 
and safety of the people of this Republic. 

It is significant that the development 
period of this Communist network in 
Washington—"more than 15 years,” as 
of 1948—blinks perfectly with Pi'essman’s 
testimony that his own Communist ac¬ 
tivity in AAA dated back to the very 
launching of AAA in 1933-34. Thus, 
there is now established in the printed 
public record an unbroken chain of or¬ 
ganized Communist activity, at the di¬ 
rect expense of the United States tax- 
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payers, within the very structure of our 
own Federal establishment, continuously 
since the first days of the New Deal. 

In the light of this public record, the 
New Deal now stands exposed as the 
spawning ground of organized commu¬ 
nism within the structure of American 
Government. Under the protective shel¬ 
ter of the New Deal’s alphabetical won¬ 
derland, communism ceased to be an 
outlaw, underground movement, to be¬ 
come an active, directing force in gov¬ 
ernment. 

Following official acceptance at the 
White House, communism gradually 
penetrated every department and agency 
of the executive branch. When Con¬ 
gress, in 1948, began to expose this Com¬ 
munist infiltration with unanswerable 
evidence. President Truman ridiculed 
the work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the flippant rejoinder 
"Red herring”! But this complacent 
tolerance of Kremlin-directed commu¬ 
nism in Washington had been foretold 
in an earlier campaign utterance of 
President Truman, who had said of 
Stalin, at Eugene, Oreg., on June 11, 
1948: 

I like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow, but 
lie’s a prisoner of the Politburo. 

Now it appears our own Harry is a 
prisoner of a pohtburo, American variety. 

As a fellow prisoner with "Old Joe,” 
President Truman’s acceptance of com¬ 
munism as a benign world power came 
more than 10 years after the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
had begun a systematic delineation of 
world Communist sabotage and espio¬ 
nage in the United States. 

That committee was set up first by 
House Resolution No. 282 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, May 26, 1938, and on 
January 3, 1945, was made a perma¬ 
nent standing committee of the House. 

During its first 10 years, under Pres¬ 
idents Roosevelt and Truman, the com¬ 
mittee was the object of almost con¬ 
tinuous bitter abuse and violent scorn 
from the White House. Congress was 
bombarded with petitions and requests 
to kill the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee. Since 1948, President Truman 
has sought to dismiss all charges of 
communism in Washington as only more 
"red herring.” Many of his administra¬ 
tion leaders in Congress have sought to 
whitewash it and ridicule the extent of 
its existence. 

Yet this committee’s files today hold 
more than 50,000 pages of testimony sup¬ 
ported by literally tons of exhibits, trac¬ 
ing the growth of communism and its 
propaganda and political organization in 
the United States. 

In 1939 the committee published the 
names of 10 international CIO unions 
then under complete domination and 
control of known Communists, 

On October 30, 1939, the committee 
published the names, positions, and sal¬ 
aries of 563 Federal employees in Wash¬ 
ington known to have been affiliated with ‘ 
an avowed Communist-front organisa¬ 
tion. the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Yet it was not until March 21, 1947— 

7 years later—that President Truman 
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appointed the Loyalty Review Board, to 
check on Communists and fellow-travel¬ 
ers in the Federal departments and 
bureaus 

That Board examined the records of 
more than 9,200 suspected security risks 
in the Government service. Only 4,575 
of these cases finally were cleared for 
future Federal employment. In 691 
cases the FBI investigation was sus¬ 
pended when the suspected employee left 
the Government service voluntarily. 

Renewing its inquiry into Communist 
penetration of the labor movement, the 
committee on March 29, 1944, named 
21 CIO organizations as Communist-con¬ 
trolled. Later the committee published 
a list of 160 educational, political, and 
propaganda organizations known to be 
Communist fronts. ^During the war 
the committee investigated Communist 
propaganda broadcasts at Government 
expense by the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration. This inquiry was abandoned 
when two subofficials in charge of OPA 
radio resigned their Federal posts; 
Later the committee put a stop to pro- 
Sovict propaganda then being broad¬ 
cast at Federal expense by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. In 1947, Gerhart 
Eisler was exposed as the No. 1 agent of 
the Communist International in the 
United States. Convicted and sentenced 
to prison for passport fraud, Eisler 
jumped bail, escaped from the United 
States aboard the Polish freighter Ba- 
tort/, and soon became Stalin’s chief 
propaganda agent in Berlin. 

On May 10, 1948. the House commit¬ 
tee reported to Congress: 

The Communist Party of the United States 
of America advocates the overtlirow of our 
Government by force and violence. 

The American Communist Party is now, and 
always has been, under the direction of an 
international Communifit organiaatton domi¬ 
nated hy the leaders of the Communist Party 
in the Soviet Union. * •»■ * In other 

words, what the Chinese and Greek Com¬ 
munists are doing today Is what the Amer¬ 
ican Communists plan to do tomorrow under 
similar circumstances. «»*«'» tUo harm 
that can be done by the international Com¬ 
munist movement in the event of a national 
emergency must not toe minimized. 

Evidence that American Communists 
are financed directly by Moscow Is found 
in the report of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee for December 31, 
1948, After a 5-hour cross-examination 
of Whittaker Chambers on December 
28, the committee reported: 

Mr. Chfimtoers said the wploimgo ring re¬ 
cruited its personnel primarily in the United 
States for operation in other countries, in¬ 
cluding Japan. Germany, Prance, Finland, 
and China, Mr, Chambers also disclosed to 
the committee that, in his position as ecnirler 
for the party, he on one occiiiicm Uwk a 
money belt from New York to San Praa- 
circo containing approximately for 

the purpose of financing w«t count Bpy 
operations. 

Such was the web and extent of Com¬ 
munist operations in the United States 
Government as disclosed up to May 
1950, when the details of the celebrated 
Amcrasia case was revealed to an ua- 
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suspecting American public, through a 
long-suppressed report of another com¬ 
mittee of the House. 

Shortly before midnight on Sunday, 
March 11, 1945, Federal agents entered 
the offices of the pro-Communist maga¬ 
zine Amerasia, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York They seized some 1,700 secret 
documents stolen from the Department 
of State, War Department, Navy Depart¬ 
ment, Office of War Information, Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission, and 
the Office of Strategic Services. Secur¬ 
ity classifications on these documents 
ranged from “restricted” and “confiden¬ 
tial” to “top secret.” 

The official report of the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee on this raid, however, 
was not made public until May 22, 1950. 
In presenting the report on that date— 
Congressional Record, May 22, 1950, 
page 7428—Chairman Sam Hobbs, of 
Alabama, explained that the original re¬ 
port had been filed with the Clerk of 
the House in a routine manner on Octo¬ 
ber 23,1946, during a recess of Congress. 
It had never been printed. 

Over the period of 5 years and 2 
months between the Amerasia raid in 
New York and publications of the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee’s report, all the essen¬ 
tial material in these 1,700 secret docu¬ 
ments had been available to Moscow. 
During those 5 years the orbit of Stalin’s 
overlordship had expanded from 170,- 
000,000 population m Russia to more 
than 800,000,000 population in Europe 
and Asia, including Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, eastern Ger¬ 
many, Albania, the Baltic Provinces, 
China, Manchuria, and North Korea. 
But during those critical 5 years of the 
cold war the American people never were 
told by President Truman that the most 
vital military and diplomatic secrets of 
the United States Government had been 
stolen by the Kremlin’s spy ring in 
Washington. 

Informed observers have expressed 
the conviction that this case—one of the 
weirdest in American political history— 
is the key to America’s postwar diplo¬ 
matic debacle in Asia. The suppression 
of the Amerasia evidence for 5 years 
served one great purpose; it sheltered 
and protected the pro-Communist ring 
in the State Department until their 
treacherous work of national betrayal 
had been accomplished fully. 

About 10 a. m. in the morning follow¬ 
ing the Amerasia raid in New York— 
March 12, 1945—some of the more im¬ 
portant recovered documents were laid 
before Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
head of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, in Washington. General Dono¬ 
van instantly demanded that the ma¬ 
terial be turned over to the district at¬ 
torney for immediate grand-jury pro¬ 
ceedings, to be started that day, so that 
the Government officers involved or sus¬ 
pected might be subpenaed en mass, 
without opportunity to compare notes 
on their testimony. 

But this plan did not go through. 
President Roosevelt, then in the last 
month of his life, directed that the case 
be turned over to the FBI for full in¬ 
vestigation. All public discussion of the 


Amerasia material was to be avoided 
during the FBI investigation. 

Thirteen weeks later, on May 29, 1945, 
the FBI report to the Attorney General 
recommended six arrests in the Amer¬ 
asia case. But on May 31 the Attorney 
General hastily informed the FBI the 
whole case must be held in abeyance 
until the conclusion of the San Fran¬ 
cisco conference then organizing the 
United Nations Publication of the re¬ 
covered Amerasia documents, it was con¬ 
tended officially, might embarrass the 
San Francisco conference, of which 
Alger Hiss had been named Secretary 
General. Owen Lattimore, unofficial 
State Department adviser on Asiatic af¬ 
fairs, had been a member of the Amer¬ 
asia editorial board from 1937 to 1941 

On June 6, 1945, six persons in the 
Amerasia case were arrested by FBI 
agents on charges alleging conspiracy to 
violate the espionage laws, A few days 
later these charges were reduced to con¬ 
spiracy to violate title 18 of the United 
States Code, having to do with the em¬ 
bezzlement and mutilation of Govern¬ 
ment documents. 

The grand jury failed to return true 
bills against three of those arrested. But 
on August 10, 1945, true bills were re¬ 
turned against Phillip JafEe, the Russian- 
born editor of Amerasia; Emanuel Lar¬ 
sen, a State Department officer; and Lt, 
Andrew Roth, of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

On October 2, Jaffe entered a plea of 
guilty and was fined $2,500. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 2, 
a curious hour when Washington courts 
are not normally in session, Larsen en¬ 
tered a plea of guilty and was fined $500. 
This session of court lasted less than 15 
minutes. 

On February 13,1946, the last remain¬ 
ing Amerasia indictment, against Lieu¬ 
tenant Roth, was quashed on motion of 
the Department of Justice. 

The net of the Amerasia disclosures, 
therefore, was six arrests, three releases 
without indictment, one fine of $2,500, 
another fine of $500, and one indictment 
quashed. Somewhere high in the Gov¬ 
ernment powerful forces had succeeded 
in smothering from national view and 
public discussion the whole shocking 
story of 1,700 secret documents stolen 
from the sensitive departments in Wash¬ 
ington for reproduction in a Communist 
magazine in New York. 

To date only the high lights of these 
17 years of treasonable betrayal in 
Washington have been sketched in the 
public record. Some day, when all the 
records may be examined, the whole 
frightful story of New Deal treachery, 
sabotage, and espionage will be unfolded 
for public appraisal. 

That story will tell exactly how many 
Communists and fellow-travellers found 
employment in the Federal bureaus af¬ 
ter 1933. It will tell who, in 1945, lifted 
the ban against enlisting avowed Com¬ 
munists in the United States military 
services, and why we have as alleged by 
Browder over 13,000 Communists in the 
armed services. It will explain why, 
during and after the war, known Com¬ 
munists and sympathizers so often found 


themselves in pivotal strategic posts in 
the State Department. 

The broad outlines of the story already 
are at hand. Lee Pressman has filled in 
an important gap between 1933 and 1938. 
The Amerasia case supplies another vital 
link between 1945 and 1950. 

It is now crystal clear that the infil¬ 
tration is so great that every chance ex¬ 
posure of flagrant Communist intrigue 
and espionage in Washington since 
1933 somehow has been shielded and 
smothered by determined White House 
intervention. On every hand, full and 
complete exposure of communism in the 
Federal establishment has been ob¬ 
structed and frustrated from 1933 down 
to the present hour. 

Mr. Speaker, the evidence outlines a 
picture with many a dark shadow still 
unexplored. But the evidence is now 
complete that the Communists have in¬ 
filtrated one of the great political par¬ 
ties. This admission is reported in a 
recent review of the Un-Amencan Ac¬ 
tivities Committee. The Honorable 
Martin Dies, former chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, was 
threatened by Mr. Roosevelt himself. At 
a conference between the President and 
Mr. Dies in 1938 at the White House the 
President warned Mr. Dies that the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party could not win if the Un- 
American Activities Committee investi¬ 
gated the Communists in the CIO. Such 
an investigation, said the President, 
would cause the CIO to turn against the 
party and, said he: 

Without their support the Democratic 
Party would be defeated. 

Then after ridiculing Dies for seeing 
things under the bed the President said: 

There is nothing wrong with Communists. 
Some of the best friends I have got are Com¬ 
munists. 

Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. 
A President who found Joe Stalin de¬ 
cent fellow” in 1948 hardly could be ex¬ 
pected to become really indignant and 
incensed that a foreign power with a 
propaganda machine “at least equal to 
that of the United States Marines.” ac¬ 
tually had penetrated every department 
of his own government. 

Finally Norman Thomas and Earl 
Browder have announced that the So¬ 
cialists and the Communists have se¬ 
cured most of their program through the 
Democratic Party. They have virtually 
dissolved the Socialist and Communist 
parties as separate units. They are now 
masters of the once-great Jeffersonian 
Democratic Party. Thomas and Brow¬ 
der write with satisfaction and say in 
effect that: 

Our work is done. We are satisfied. Our 
followers numbering about 900,000 are now 
In the New Deal Democratic Socialist-Com¬ 
munist Party—the party of the future. 

But a surge of robust patriotism 
sweeps America today. Our people want 
a housecleaning in Washington. They 
demand vigorous congressional action to 
root out the Communist spies, traitors, 
and saboteurs. But the people them¬ 
selves must crusade and make manifest 
their will. 
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About the Kerr Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

iOM. JOSEPH P. O^HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septeviber 22, 1950 

Mr O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, there has been so much of prop¬ 
aganda, misinformation, and misstate¬ 
ment of facts about the so-called Kerr 
amendment to H. R. ITS8, to clarify the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, that I feel a 
statement should be made in regard to 
that proposed legislation 

In time, and when the facts are com¬ 
pletely brought to light, I am sure the 
consumers and the general public will 
understand and acknowledge the truth 
about this bill 

The consumers will ultimately find 
out that a vote for the Kerr amendment 
was m their best interest and an effort 
to give them cheaper fuel by bringing 
more and more natural gas to them, and 
competing in the American way with 
other fuels admittedly costing more. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Since the passage of the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion has had jurisdiction of sales of nat¬ 
ural gas shipped in interstate commerce. 

This 1938 act specifically exempted 
“production or gathering of natural gas” 
from the Federal Power Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

In 1947, the Tlnited States Supreme 
Court decided the Interstate case, which 
aroused speculation as to whether the 
Court might not permit the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate “arm’s 
length” sale of natural gas by independ¬ 
ent producers and gatherers to inter¬ 
state pipeline companies. 

Arm’s length sales are transactions 
between two parties which are unlinked 
by reasons of ownership or control, and 
which do not violate the Sherman Anti¬ 
trust Act. Independent producers are 
those who do not own transmission fa¬ 
cilities and have no connection with in¬ 
terstate pipeline firms. 

KERR BILL 

The so-called Kerr gas bill was to do 
one thing, and one thing only—it said 
in clear and unmistakable language that 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 which specifically exempt the in¬ 
dependent producers and gatherers of 
gas from the control and regulation of 
the Federal Power Commission meant 
what it said. 

The Kerr bill did not affect the legal 
authority of the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission as it has existed since 1938. 

It did not exempt any company or 
individual that has been or presently is 
subject to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

It did not affect the price of natural 
gas sold by independent producers. 

It did not have as its purpose the in¬ 
crease of the cost of gas to the consumer, 

DECREASE IN COST TO CONSUMER 

Over the past 12 years, the cost of nat¬ 
ural gas to the consumer has gone down 
12 percent while the cost of practically 
every other heating fuel has increased. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


FIELD GAS CHEAP 

These housewives might he glad to know 
that 4 cents would he a generous estimate 
of the field puce of the gas they use in a 
month's cooking They might also he glad 
of the reassurance of Speaker Rayburn, who 
is at least as well informed on the subject 
as Senator Douglas, that the Kerr bill would 
not increase the price of gas by one reel cent. 

The Daily News is for low gas prices We 
are convinced that the way to have them 
IS to encourage producers to find moie gas 
and to sell it to the pipelines. Transmission 
cosLS dicp as volume inci eases, and the more 
high-priced manufactured gas that is d's- 
p'^aced by natural gas, the greater the saving. 
(Chicago Daily News ) 

PRCS dent’s veto 

The President has vetoed the Kerr bill, 
and therefore the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was not amended as proposed by the 
Kerr bill. 

It remains to be seen how far the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission will go in at¬ 
tempting to regulate the price of gas 
down at the source, and just what may 
result regarding the status of independ¬ 
ent producers and gatherers and ulti¬ 
mately regarding the cost of natural gas 
to the consumer. 

The following is editorial comment by 
the Boston Herald, one of the outstand¬ 
ing newspapers of New England, on the 
President’s veto of the Kerr bill. 

Regulatory Madness 

Here are a few facts that make Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s position seem more glittering than 
sound. 

The price of natural gas, like oil and coal, 
is now unregulated. The RFC regulates the 
pipelines that carry the gas and also the 
companies that both produce gas and operate 
the lines But the 86 percent of the gas that 
is produced by the independent companies 
has been unregulated, and the Kerr bill 
would have insured that it remained so, 
against an evident intention of the FPC to 
take over control. So, If Congress sustains 
the veto, as seems likely, we shall have all gas 
going into interstate commerce regulated. 

Mr Truman fears a monopoly bscau.so once 
a pipeline company builds to a gas field it 
has to take the prices set by the owner of 
that field, since pipeline can’t be shifted 
easily. Result, he Implies, would be rocket¬ 
ing prices. 

But someone didn’t fully inform the Presi¬ 
dent. No company spends millions building 
a pipeline to a gas field without making 
certain that the price of gas won’t get out 
of hand. They aren’t that simple in the 
Industry. They make long-term-price con¬ 
tracts, and most gas today is already under 
25-year agreements. The President Is naive 
in thinking otherwise. 

Competition is further limited, the Presi¬ 
dent says, by the concentration of owner¬ 
ship of gas. It happens that 35 companies 
control 70 percent of the known reserves, 
and that among them are those horrible 
aggregations of capital—Standard Oil and 
Phillips Petroleum. (Horrible to the lib¬ 
erals.) But even if a single corporation 
held 70 percent of the reserves, it would 
still have to set a price that would lure 
consumers from the fuels they now use. It 
is like the monopoly of the railroads that no 
longer exists. 

In fact, Mr. Truman’s veto may have ex¬ 
actly the opposite effect he intends. It takes 
heavy capital to find productive gas fields, 
risk capital, for the danger of loss is great. 
Risk capital is scarce today, and the standard 
6 -percent return that regulatory agencies 
usually allow isn’t enough to attract very 
much. 

We now have known gas reserves for 30 
years at the present rate of consumption. 
In 1966 the increased consumption will re- 


RECORD 

duce those reserves to 9 years’ supply—unless 
a sufficient incentive exists to expand ex¬ 
ploration and pioduction piograms The 
oil Indusliy, without price control, has kept 
about 13 yeais’ supplies in sight lor the last 
20 years, due to the operation of economic 
laws Mr Truman ■would repeal. Control in 
gas is likely to mean less gas and hi^ilior 
prices. Less gas, incidentally, for national 
defexise 

But whatever will happen by the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto, this passion for regulati )n is 
driving us into a kind of caojioiiiic madness 
If wo keep coal prices up and gas prices 
down, what shall we do with oU? A^mady 
some of the oil companies with byproduct 
gas to sell scent a move in their diicction, 
and they may deem it cheaper to burn their 
gas off than sell into regulation. li the gas 
price is kept down, the sick coal industry 
will have to turn up its toes, for price mini- 
mums won’t save it. 

Wo may as well make our choice now. either 
we stop our drift into regulation or we must 
just give up and regulate everything there Is. 

Representative Paul Shafer, of Mlclii- 
gan, said: 

Veto in Error 

Because many consumers of natural gas 
are of*tho opinion that the President's vdo 
has warded off the threat of higher rates lor 
this popular luel, I believe that It is well that 
you should know that there is far more 
danger of higher gas rates now than there 
would have been had the President signed 
the gas bill. In spite of all the fog that was 
thrown up duiing consideration of the Kerr 
bill, it was purely a measure simply to retain 
to the various States the control over their 
natural gas resources they hitherto have en¬ 
joyed; also control of distribution of gas 
within their borders. 

So, I submit to you, that a vote for the 
Kerr bill was a vote for lowering gas prices 
to the consumer, and for ever-growing sup¬ 
plies of gas. The Kerr bill was well detignod 
to prevent further socialization of the natu¬ 
ral gas industry and to maintain States’ 
rights. It was a bill to protect gas consumers 
and not to exploit them. 

after veto—‘APPI.ICATIONS RECrNTLY FOR 
INCREASE OF RATKH 

Charges arc made that the Kerr bill 
would have raised the price of gas. Y/hai 
has happened since the veto of the Kerr 
bill? 

On September 2, 1950, I released the 
following statement to some of the now.s- 
papers in Minnesota: 

I note in the Twin-CUy newspapers of Au¬ 
gust 20, 1060, that the company whleh sup¬ 
plies Minnesota with natural gun biih ap¬ 
plied to the Federal Power Comminslon for 
an increase of rates. Many other gun com¬ 
panies throughout the country also have ap¬ 
plied for increases since the President's veto 
of this bill. 

My political opponents must be for thia In¬ 
crease of price which I -was aguliuit. 

If my political opponents* view is to pre¬ 
vail, the prices of natural gii« will gt) hif.her 
and higher. There will be a short age nf 
production of gas, and that RlKirtagc, with 
the increase In demand becauu© of the prea- 
ent large and ever-increasing number of 
users, will result in higher prices mi v/cll as 
an insufficient quantity of gas for the uMcrs, 

You will remember what happened durmg 
the last days of the CPA, when 
and control mado It Imporaible for yc.u to 
obtain meat to feed your families. At that 
time btx*auso of the pros|>ect of contliiii»*d 
regulation and price controls on meat the 
producers just simply did not pr^Kliic© and 
sell beef, and the consumers could not ob¬ 
tain meat in the stores. 

WDWAL aOW»R COMMISSION feTATlMINT 

In 1947, CongrcKsmon PiifrrtT. cf Ten¬ 
nessee, inlroduee:! a b.il v.hicli was in 
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effect much the same as the Kerr bill. 
Here’s what the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion said in a letter dated July 10, 1947, 
to the Honorable Charles A. Wolverton, 
at that time the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in re¬ 
sponse to your request of July 9 for an early 
comment by the Commission regarding H R. 
4099, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Priest, of Tennessee 

The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make 
it perfectly clear that independent producers 
and gatherers of natural gas are exempt from 
the piovisions of the Natural Gas Act and 
the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 
has been created following the recent deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case. Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this Important and non- 
controversial matter. 

This procedure would enable the Congress 
to defer action on the many other aspects 
of natural gas regulation involved in the 
complexities, uncertainties, and ambiguities 
of H. R. 4051 (the Rizley bill), to which we 
referred in detail in our statement of July 1 
to you and the members of your committee. 
As you know, all these problems are being 
carefully analyzed by the Commission, in 
cooperation with all interested parties, in 
the natural gas investigation (docket No. 
G-580). A full report on this investigation 
will be submitted to the Congress for its 
consideration within the next few months. 

I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission in this matter is fully in 
accord with the legislative program of the 
President. 

Respectfully yours, 

Federal Power Commission, 

By Nelson Lee Smith, Chairman, 

congressional comment 
Here’s what the Honorable Charles A. 
Halleck, who was majority leader of 
the House in the Eightieth Congress, 
said: 

Mr. Halleck Urges Its Adoption 

Mr. Halleck Mr Speaker, I trust that we 
can have a little light on this measure as 
well as heat. 

First, may I say that a bill similar to this, 
except the opponents of this bill say it went 
much further, was passed in the Eightieth 
Congress. It did not come to passage In the 
other body. 

This bill is almost identical with a bill in¬ 
troduced by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Priest] in 1947 which was approved by 
the unanimous vote of the Federal Power 
Commission. It was approved by the De¬ 
partment of Defense. It was said by the 
Commission to be in line with the Presi¬ 
dent’s program. 

In this Congress, the Eighty-first Congress, 
that bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. It was re¬ 
ported by the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on which it was my 
privilege to serve some years ago. The bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
and went to the other body where an amend¬ 
ment has been put on, that again may I say 
quite respectfully from the standpoint of 
the opponents of the measure should make 
the bill better rather than worse. 

What is the situation that is now before 
us? Simply this: Shall we adopt the amend¬ 
ment that was agreed to in the other body 
and be done with this matter, or shall it go 
on to conference? I say that under the cir¬ 
cumstances certainly there is no reason that 


I can see why anyone who supported the bill 
before should not support it now^ 

Now, what are the circumstances back of 
this legislation‘> In 1938 legislation for the 
regulation of the transportation of gas in 
interstate pipelines was introduced and 
brought to passage. I was on the commit¬ 
tee at the time. I am making these brief 
remarks here because of the participation 
I had in that debate at that time. Here is 
what I said in connection with that legisla¬ 
tion* 

“In the past few years the interstate trans¬ 
portation of gas m large pipelines at high 
pressure had been growing by leaps and 
bounds. Gas is brought from the producing 
areas in these pipelines and sold at the city 
gates to the public utilities which distribute 
the gas to the consumers. It is obvious the 
distribution of the gas by the local distribut¬ 
ing company is subj'ect to State regulation 
and the interests of the consumers are pro¬ 
tected by State regulation. However, the 
transportation of gas in interstate commerce 
in the pipelines and its sale to the distribu¬ 
ting companies for resale is not subject to 
State regulation, and as a result we have had 
a situation under which the price charged 
the distributing company at the city gate 
has been fixed wholly by the judgment, dis¬ 
cretion, or action of the interstate company. 
It is charged that in many cases that price is 
excessive. This bill seeks to regulate those 
prices.” 

That is the reason I supported the legisla¬ 
tion. Now, then, specifically the question is. 
Shall the Federal Power Commission extend 
its control to the production and gathering 
of gas? May I say at that point that if such 
control could be so extended, might it not as 
logically be said that the production and 
gathering of oil shall be controlled by the 
Commission as a public utility? Might it 
as well not be said that the production of 
coal in the mines shall be controlled by the 
Federal Power Commission as a matter of 
controlling a public utility? 

The bill that we passed in 1938 specifically 
exempted by its terms the production and 
gathering of gas, written in after careful 
consideration. 

A specific question was put to the great 
chairman of our committee, Mr. Lea, of Cali¬ 
fornia, who voluntarily retired from this body 
a year or so ago. He was asked specifically 
if It was designed to apply to the production 
and gathering of gas, and he said this: “The 
bill does not apply to the production and 
gathering of gas.” 

The Commission, may it be understood, 
has in the 12 years that this law has been on 
the books never asserted the right to control 
the production and the distribution of gas. 
No one ever thought they had any such 
power under the legislation. I do not think 
they have now, but as sometimes happens, 
there was a case in the Supreme Court a few 
years back, and there were certain words 
used in the opinion that were outside of the 
necessities of the decision that seemed to 
indicate the possibility that the Commission 
might have the power to invade this entirely 
local field or such field as has heretofore been 
said by the Congress to be local, and assert 
the right to control the production and gath¬ 
ering of the gas. That is the situation that 
gave rise to the introduction of legislation 
similar to this in the Eightieth Congress. It 
is the situation that has given rise to the 
introduction of this legislation in this Con¬ 
gress, yes, to the adoption of the legislation 
by the House and the adoption of the legisla¬ 
tion with one amendment that I have al¬ 
ready referred to by the Members of the 
other body. 

Now, then, I have beyond all of that, may 
I say, Mr. Speaker, a deep conviction, as I am 
sure all of you who have served with me 
know, that if, for instance, the right to 
regulate the production and gathering of gas 
at the source is to be Invested in the Federal 
Power Commission, the Congress of the 


United States ought to make that decision. 
That power should be granted by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. It is quite ob¬ 
vious It could not be obtained from any other 
source rightfully, and to attempt to apply 
the statute in a way that I say strains the 
statute IS, in my opinion, not the way that 
the affairs of Government should be admin¬ 
istered. 

The gas is produced and gathered at the 
source, even as oil is produced or coal is 
produced. Then a pipeline company buys 
it at arm’s length from competing producers 
and puts it into the pipelines. If it goes 
across State lines it is then in interstate 
commerce. 

Until we passed the act of 1938 there was 
no power anywhere to regulate the price to 
be charged for that gas moving in interstate 
commerce, so to fill that gap, and that gap 
only, the Congress enacted this legislation. 

Carried with that is the right m the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission to control the price 
of gas at the city gate, to see to it that the 
city IS not charged too much for the gas. 
Then the matter of fixing the rate to the 
consumer as he pays it to the distributing 
company becomes a matter of local regula¬ 
tion That Is all there is to this whole 
business. 

I say again, the Federal Power Commission 
never asserted this right. As a matter of 
fact, it specifically disclaimed it in 1947. The 
Court has not specifically held that it has the 
right. So I say again, it is simply a matter of 
clarification and a definite delineation of 
what was obviously the purpose and intent 
of the Congress of the United States. 

^ Here is what the Honorable Sam Ray¬ 
burn, present Democratic Speaker of the 
House, said: 

Speaker Rayburn Requests Amendment 

Mr. Rayburn. Mr. Speaker, with my long 
record in this House of Representatives, 
starting way back, being a member of the 
subcommittee that wrote the Federal Power 
Commission Act, being a member of the sub¬ 
committee that wrote the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and being the author of 
the Securities Act of 1933, of the Stock Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act of 1934, and of the 
Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935, I do 
not think I could be accused of having any 
great desire to serve the interests over the 
people. 

If I felt as my distinguished and beloved 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has Indicated 
he feels, that the Federal Government should 
own and control all the natural resources of 
this country, then my position on this and 
much other legislation would certainly be 
changed. 

We have been going along the other line 
for more than a century and a half, and our 
country has grown to be the greatest and 
the most prosperous country in the history 
of the world. 

The difference between this amendment 
and the bill we passed in the House is simply 
this, practically nothing more or nothing 
less: As a concession to some people who said 
they wanted to carry on this thing and not 
make this final, the Senate amendment in 
which we are seeking to concur today, in 
addition to the bill that passed the House, 
says, ”We are going to pass this legislation 
but we want to carry on the study to see 
whether or not in passing this legislation we 
have done the proper thing.” 

In being for this bill, as I was when it 
originally passed the House and as I am now 
in favoring concurring in the Senate amend¬ 
ment, I have some pretty good compahy. The 
Federal Military Establishment was asked 
about this bill, and this is the guts of what 
they said, after all elements of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense had studied It: 

“Enactment of the bill will remove un¬ 
certainties now existing as to the extent of 
the application of the Natural Gas Act and 
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^ill clarify its terms. Its effect should be to 
encourage the development of oil and gas 
resources and thus would be of benefit to the 
national security 

That is what our whole Military Establish¬ 
ment says about this legislation 

This bill simply says that the little fellow, 
who goes out and strikes some gas, Is not 
going to be hauled up to Washington and 
tried before the Federal Power Commission, 
and that the independents in gathering, not 
in the transportation in interstate pipelines 
or anything of the sort, shall not be placed 
under regulations that they would be in 
Interstate commerce. 

In my opinion—and I state this to you 
deliberately; I would not deceive you, you 
know that—this will not raise the price of 
natural gas to any consumer in the United 
States one red penny. I think this thing 
should be gotten out of the way. We should 
concur in this Senate amendment and then 
have this study and see where we go from 
there. 

Here*s what the Honorable J. Percy 
Priest, Democratic whip of the House, 
said: 

Mr. Priest Speaks for AMEimMEisrT as Needed 
and Consistent 

Mr. Priest Mr. Speaker, because several 
references have been made throughout the 
dehate in this Chamber last year and in the 
other body to the Priest bill, references show¬ 
ing that the Priest bill of 1947 is rather 
largely the same as. the bill now pending 
with the exception of the Senate amendment 
providing for continuation of a study, I want 
to take a few minutes to point out one or ” 
two important considerations in connection 
with the bill. 

Reference was made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Hesel- 
tonJ, I believe it was, to the Rizley bill that 
was before the Eightieth Congress. The Biz- 
ley bill was before the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce for quite a 
while. Extensive hearings wore held. I was 
not for that bill; t thought it went too far. 
At that time the Federal Power Commission 
came before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. They came to my 
office and requested me to Introduce a bill 
as a substitute for the Moore-Rizley blU, 
That request came also from the White 
House. 

In a letter to the then chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WonvERTON], the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sioner said this; 

"This is in response to your request of 
July 9 for an early comment by the Com¬ 
mission regarding H. E. 4099, a bill intro¬ 
duced by Congressman pRiEaT, of Tennessee. 

"The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make 
It perfectly clear that independent produc¬ 
ers and gatherers of natural gas are exempt 
from the provisions of the Natural Gas Act 
and the Jurisdiction of this Conunisslon. 

"The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 
has been created following the recent deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court In the Interstate 
case. Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this important and non- 
controverslal matter.*' 

The last paragraph of the letter reads: 

"I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission In this matter Is fully In 
accord with the legislative program of the 
President," 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. Priest. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Harris. Is It not a fact that the blU 
that passed the House last August, H. B. 
1758, and the amendment that was passed by 


the Senate and sent over here, which is be¬ 
fore the House at this time, is exactly the 
same thing and has for its purpose the ex¬ 
emption of independent producers and gath¬ 
erers of natural gas where the sales are at 
arm’s length? 

Mr Priest. Exactly, and that Is the law as 
it has been in effect since 1938 This makes 
no change whatsoever It says that a law 
which has been in effect for 12 years, during 
which time the retail price of natural gas has 
declined 12 percent, shall continue to oper¬ 
ate on that same basis. 

Mr. Monronbt Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Priest, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Monroney. Is It not a fact that if a 
driller were drilling for oil and found gas, 
that he would inadvertently find himself in 
the public-utility business? 

Mr. Priest. Assuming that the Commis¬ 
sion has the Jxnisdiction which some claim 
it does, but which the law does not give it, 
and which was made perfectly clear in all 
of the legislative history of the act. 

Here’S what the Honorable Oren 
Harris, said: 

Copt of Wire to the President by Mr. Harris, 
Chairman, PBTRoustiM Subcommittee 

April 4, I960. 

I want to strongly urge your approval H. 
R. 1758, Kerr amendment, Natural Gas Act, 
passed by House and Senate. Speaker Ray¬ 
burn, House Majority Leader McCormack, 
Majority Whip Percy Priest Join In whole¬ 
hearted support this bill. As chairman 
House subcommittee, Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce Committee, I am thoroughly 
familiar with this proposal. Committee re¬ 
ported it In my name as chairman, slightly 
amending original bill I introduced January 
24, to fully conform with the purposes and 
Intent of the FPC proposal introduced by 
Congressman Priest, a member of the com¬ 
mittee 2 years ago and which was testified 
by the Commission to be in full accord with 
your, the President’s program. It passed 
House In August as reported by our com¬ 
mittee by a vote of 183 to 131. The Korr bill 
as amended to conform to only the purposes 
and intent of the proposal passed the Senate. 
It was In different language but the same 
purpose only with an additional provision of 
a continuing study by the FPC on the sub¬ 
ject in the public Interest. The House agreed 
to the bill as amended by the Kerr amend¬ 
ment last Friday by a vote of 176 for it with 
26 Members voting for the bill as passed the 
House in August being absent and not 
voting Friday. 

This amendment, Mr, President, merely 
clarifies the Intent of Congress when the 
original act was passed in 1938, to the effect 
that independent producers and gatherers 
of natural gas would be exempt from PPO 
regulations where sales by such producers 
and gatherers are at arm’s length, at or 
prior to inception of interstate transmission 
or trunk lines of interstate natural gas com¬ 
panies. It conforms to the FPC order 139 
Issued August 1947, on being necessary be¬ 
cause of confused interpretation Court de¬ 
cision in the Interstate case, June 1947. 

This amendment, Mr. President, does not 
change any procedures or authority exerted 
in the history of the Natural Gas Act. It 
does not change the stated intent of the act 
when passed In 1938. It merely clears up a 
confused and uncertain status by court in¬ 
terpretation. Grave misrejiresentations have 
been made to the effect it will increase cost 
of gas to consumers. This I respectively 
submit Is gross misrepresentation. The his¬ 
tory of the administration of the act shows 
the cost on a national average to consumers 
to gradually be reduced by 12 percent, dur¬ 
ing the 12 years of the Natural Gas Act 
administration. 


I join with Speaker Rayburn in confidently 
stating that this will not have adverse effect 
on the cost of gas to consumers. On the 
other hand, it will benefit consumers reduc¬ 
ing their fuel cost by making more gas avail¬ 
able to them. 

The price of natural gas to consumers has 
steadfastly gone down and the cost of other 
fuels increased tremendously over the same 
period of time 

The contention that this is not competi¬ 
tive fuel, I respectfully submit, is in 
error. The competitive element is in the 
field where there are thousands ot leases 
from which gas is produced and the competi¬ 
tive element prevails in the usual business 
way as the big natural gas companies bid for 
it. 

The FPC definitely has authority over rates 
at wholesale prices for resale and any grossly 
unfair or unusually high rates as in the past 
be prohibited by Commission. Furthermore, 
State utility commissions have regulatory 
authority over rates by distributing com¬ 
panies and can likewise continue to exert 
authority where the regulated monopoly 
business prevails, I urge your approval. 

Oren Harris, 
Member of Congress. 

Danger Signal 

There are some who feel that everything 
should be regulated at the Federal level. 
Right now natural gas is their target. If 
they are successful in this attempt* who can 
predict what commodity will be next to bo 
removed from private enterprise and placed 
under bureaucratic restrictions? (Senator 
Edward Martin, Republican, Pennsylvania.) 

CONCLUSION 

When the consumers of natural gas in 
the Second District of Minnesota iind 
that gas is increasing in price as a result 
of the President’s veto of the Kerr gas 
bill, they will realize that those who 
voted for the Kerr bill voted in the best 
interest 6f the consumers and In an 
effort to give them cheaper fuel by brinr>- 
ing more and more natural gas to them. 

Despite all the hysterical distortions 
and malicious mistatements—and de¬ 
spite the vicious propaganda to the con¬ 
trary—^it is an unanswerable fact— 
which time will emphasize—that the 
President’s veto of the Kerr bill has re¬ 
sulted in increased prices to the con¬ 
sumer. 

Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthyi of 

Wisconsin, at Prince Georges County 

Republican Rally, Hyattsville, Md» 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WtSCOMBIK 

IH ram eSNATB op tbb umitkd states 
Saturday, September 23 (leffislaiivc day 
of Friday, September 22), 19S0 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Recoso an address delivered by 
me at a Republican rally at HyattsvlUe, 
Md., on September 22,1250. 

There belns no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fellow Asiertcnns, eomothiUK U radically 
wrong with this Katlon today. 
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Five years ago we had the most powerful 
military force the world has ever seen as¬ 
sembled At that time our military jugger¬ 
naut, with no difficulty, could have rolled 
across the Elbe Eiver, over the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, across the Siberian Plains and on to 
the Pacific Ocean without even a noticeable 
stop for mopping up operations in Korea. 

Today, 5 years later, a nation so small that 
it can hardly be seen on the map thumbs 
its nose at the mighty United States and 
degrades us in the eyes of the world. Their 
Communist forces show such complete dis¬ 
dain for us that they tie the hands of 
captive Americans and deliberately murder 
them and then leave them lying in the mud 
of Korea to notify the world of the con¬ 
tempt in which they hold Americans. 

Why? And why also must this Nation 
use its entire resources to accomplish a 
task which one of Patton’s armored columns 
would have considered a minor diversion 5 
years ago? 

Of course, we will win in Korea—but after 
a vast number of lives have been senselessly 
squandered and much of the economic life¬ 
blood has been drained from this Nation. 

The sands in the hourglass of time are 
fast running out. We are losing the world 
to international atheistic communism at a 
fantastic rate of speed. Five years ago there 
were within the tentacles of the atheistic 
communistic octopus 180,000,000 people. 
Today that figure is over 800,000,000. If this 
tempo of Communist victories continues, in 
another 5 years those of us here tonight will 
be faceless pawns working, living, and dying 
as ordered by the commissar. 

Why? Is it because we are less intelligent 
than the Communists? Is it because we 
can’t match them in courage? Is it because 
their devotion to atheism is greater than 
our devotion to God? Is it because we are 
less willing to stand up and fight for what 
we think is right? The answer is “No.” 
Then what is the answer? Is it in our lead¬ 
ership? To that my answer is “Yes,” and I 
challenge anyone to find another answer. 

I have been naming names and presenting 
evidence against those leaders who have been 
responsible for selling into communistic 
slavery over 600,000,000 people—^those leaders 
responsible for the creation of Communist 
stepping stones to American shores. 

Those in power in Washington say that 
this is not so; that those are not the men. 
Now if I have named the wrong men, then 
the American people are entitled to know 
the names of the traitors who plotted the 
Communist victory in Asia and the dismal 
American defeat—the greatest defeat any 
nation has suffered in war or peace. 

We must put the spotlight of exposure 
on those who are responsible for America’s 
continuing disasters. This is important, not 
for the purpose of exposing past failures, 
but because those same men are now doing 
America’s planning for the future—^men 
whose shadows will long hover like vultures 
over the corpse of China and the corpse of 
Poland—men whose actions today are ripping 
at the very backbone of freedom in America. 
Unfortunately, they have become so deeply 
entrenched that almost every power of the 
Government is used to sabotage any attempt 
to expose and root them out. 

Now, as you know, I brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate some of the evidence of 
Communists in the State Department. The 
Senate appointed a committee to investi¬ 
gate. A tip-off of what could be expected 
came from the administration Democrat 
leader, Scott Lucas. On February 21, 1950, 
on page 21106 of the Congressional Record, 
he said that the reason for giving the inves¬ 
tigation to the Tydings-McMahon commit¬ 
tee was to keep any other committee from 
conducting an investigation. The Senate 
special investigations committee which was 
created for the purpose of making such in¬ 
vestigations, was barred from looking into 
this. In other words, the Tydings-McMahon 


committee was formed to prevent an hon¬ 
est committee from doing an honest job. 

The Tydings-McMahon committee has 
now announced to the world that its job is 
done They officially state that there is not 
a single Communist or pro-Communist in 
the State Department—^that everyone there 
is an ideal, loyal, normal American. 

If this is true, then this Nation is m no 
danger of communistic enslavement. As a 
great historian once said, if this Nation dies, 
its death wiU not be caused by enemies from 
without but rather because of enemies from 
within. 

If, however, as I have stated, the Lucas- 
created Tydings-McMahon committee has 
done a dishonest job and was interested in 
protecting Communists for political reasons, 
then this Nation has not long to live and 
the blood of the young men who are today 
dying in the hills and valleys of Korea stains 
not only the hands of the masters of the 
Kremlin but stains also the hands of those 
men in this Nation who cannot rise above 
politics—whck cannot rise to the challenge 
of the problems of 1950. Yes, staining—if 
you please—^the hands of those who place 
cheap political considerations before the 
welfare not only of this Nation but of civi¬ 
lization as a whole. 

It IS, of course, easy to make general state¬ 
ments about the incompetence of that com¬ 
mittee. Therefore let’s get down to some 
of the specific, recorded examples of how 
Tydings and McMahon operated. Then 
you—the American people—can decide from 
the record whether they are protecting and 
hiding Communists and traitors in govern¬ 
ments, and whether you want more of it. 

Example No 1 deals with a well-known 
Communist, Earl Browder. Earl Browder 
was called by the Tydings-McMahon com¬ 
mittee apparently as a character witness for 
Owen Lattimore Browder was head of the 
Communist Party in America. He was 
Stalin’s right-hand man. 

Tydings, while trying to get Browder to 
testify that all our State Department plan¬ 
ners were good loyal Americans—the Brow¬ 
der-type of loyal Americans, of course—said 
to Browder: 

“You are defeating the purpose of this 
Inquiry in a way that you perhaps do not 
realize. If you feel that you could answer, 
I would be very grateful to you” (hearings, 
p. 706). 

Do you get the awful import of that? Do 
you get the import of the chairman of our 
Armed Services Committee saying to Amer¬ 
ica’s top Communist, “If you only realized 
how I am trying to cover up, whitewash, 
protect, and keep in Government jobs your 
fellow Communist Party members and their 
dupes, you would help me ” 

Tydings coaxed and cajoled. Browder fi¬ 
nally said: “All right, they are not Com¬ 
munists.” Tydings then leaned across the 
table and said, “Oh, thank you, sir.” 

That is the sort of thing that the Demo¬ 
crat majority, under the leadership of Lucas, 
officially approved on July 20 by a straight 
Democrat Party line vote. If you approve, 
vote Democrat in November. If not, vote 
Republican. 

Now let’s make it clear—when I refer to 
the Democrat Party, I refer to the admin¬ 
istration Democrat Party. As we all know, 
there are two Democrat groups There are 
the millions of loyal Americans who have 
long voted the Democrat ticket and there is 
the administration Democrat Party which is 
no longer an American Party. 

In this connection, I’d like to pay high 
tribute to the over 100,000 Democrats who 
helped to nominate a Democrat Governor 
but who refused to take part in the Demo¬ 
crat senatorial primary (something unheard 
of In American politics). 

They, of course, were fully acquainted 
with Tydings’ record and wouldn’t vote for 
him—and they didn’t know enough about 
the two fine men who were opposing Tydings 


to make a decision between them—and, 
therefore, didn’t vote. 

This type of intelligent action is a good 
omen for America. It is also a good omen 
that well over half of those who voted in the 
Maryland primary, refused to vote for 
Tydings, chairman of the whitewash com¬ 
mittee. 

Example No 2 * The case of Gustavo Duran, 
who was one of Acheson’s “experts” in the 
State Department. I presented to the com¬ 
mittee a complete and detailed report of 
Army Intelligence showing that Duran had 
been active in secret Communist operations 
in Europe and that he was regional head of 
SIM, a counterpart of the Russian secret 
police. Immediately there came from the 
State Department the usual high-pitched 
screaming and squealing to the effect that 
McCarthy was a liar. This time they said, 
“Sure the record is black on that Gustavo 
Duran, but he is not our Gustavo Duran. 
This is a case of mistaken identity and 
McCarthy is smearing an innocent man.” 
I thereupon produced pictures of Duran in 
the uniform he wore at the time he was with 
the secret police which proved that that 
Duran was truly the State Department’s own 
Gustavo, who, incidentally, had been quietly 
promoted on Acheson’s recommendation to 
a higher salaried job in the United Nations. 
I hold the picture in my hand. His job in 
the UN IS to screen displaced persons and 
decide which ones should be allowed to enter 
the United States. 

But what did the committee do? Abso¬ 
lutely nothing. Duran was not called. They 
were not interested in knowing who placed 
him in the State Dsparement, or why 
Acheson recommended him to a higher-paid 
job with the United Nations. 

If you approve of this dangerous coddling, 
hiding and protecting of Communists, dupes, 
and fellow travelers in Government, then 
vote the Democrat ticket. That is what 
every Democrat present in the Senate voted 
to approve. Every Republican voted against 
it. 

If on the other hand you feel that when 
Army Intelligence gives a detailed account 
of a man’s having been head of European 
secret police, that then the American peo¬ 
ple should know why the Secretary of State 
promotes him to a better job; if you feel that 
a committee should want to know all about 
this man, then vote the Republican ticket. 
That IS the only way we will have a decent, 
honest investigation. 

The fight against communism should not 
be a political fight. It should be a fight be¬ 
tween the roughly 150,000,000 honest, loyal 
Americans against the forces of atheistic 
communism, for certainly if communism 
wins there will be neither a Democratic nor 
a Republican Party. Unfortunately, the 
men of little minds who control the admin¬ 
istration Democrats, and who do not repre¬ 
sent the millions of loyal American Demo¬ 
crats, have placed themselves on the side of 
the Communists, traitors, and dupes in order 
to gain a short-term political advantage. 

Apparently, the Tydings, the McMahons 
and the Lucases do not realize that they can¬ 
not save the face of the Democrat Party 
if the face of America is lost. 

I do not ask the Democrats in this country 
to desert their party. I do ask them in the 
name of America to realize that at long 
last the administration Democratic Party has 
deserted them and has made it a party which 
protects Communists and hides corruption. 

Example No. 3. This is another typical ex¬ 
ample of what the Tydings-McMahon-Lucas 
combine ask you to vote your approval of 
this November. 

This is the case of the man who is now our 
Ambassador at Large, Philip Jessup. I have 
here a few of the photostats of the evidence 
In his case. I hope that each of you will take 
a copy with you. Keep in mind if you will 
that this man holds one of the highest jobs 
in our State Department. His task is to 
lead the fight against communism in Asia. 
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In presenting Jessnp’s case, I stated that 
he had editorial control of the magazine of 
the I. P. E. which was officially named as a 
front for the Communist Party. The State 
Department again issued the usual press re¬ 
lease saying that this was not true, that their 
Philip Jessup was only one of the 50 trustees 
of that Communist front and that he did not 
know what was going on. Now here is the 
photostat showing that their Philip Jessup 
was chairman of the Research Advisory Com¬ 
mittee which had absolute unquestioned 
control of this Communist-front magazine. 

In other words, the head man, the chairman. 

Incidentally, the same hoard of trustees 
who controlled Jessup’s publications, also 
controlled Amerasia. This magazine was 
listed by the FBI as, and I quote, “a tool for 
Russian espionage ” 

Neirt are the photostats of $5,000 worth of 
Communist checks used to support this mag¬ 
azine which preached the Communist line 
on Asia. 

Next is the data on the Ccmimunist-front 
organizations with which Ambassador Jessup 
was afSUated. 

Next is a photostat of a petition, dated 
February 16,1946, signed by Jessup in which 
he follows the Communist Party line and 
urges that we once stop the production 
of bombs,’* and that we dump atomic bomb 
material into the ocean. 

These photostats were all sent to the 
President. After he received the photostats 
showing that (1) Jessup headed a magazine 
of a Communist-front organization heavily 
supported by Communist money; (2) Jes¬ 
sup’s affiliation with the five organizations 
which were officially named as fronts lor the 
Communist Party; and <8) that he had 
signed a petition urging that we destroy our 
atomic bomb material, the President took 
immediate action. What do you think his 
action was? He Immediately gave Jessup 
top secret clearance to all atomic and hy¬ 
drogen bomb information. Sufficient copies 
of these photostats are available for all of 
you. 

Incidentally, when Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, self-proclaimed as the Nation’s lead¬ 
ing Commimisl;, aiipeared before the com¬ 
mittee, he was asked about his relationship 
with Jessup. His answer was: *1 refuse to 
answer on the grounds that that informa¬ 
tion might incriminate me.*’ 

Later the Tydings-McMahon committee 
when asked by the press, said they were con¬ 
sidering citing Field for contempt. But the 
millionaire Communist playboy did not like 
communism quite well enough to go to jail 
for 2, 3, or 6 years. So he sent word to the 
committee that he was willing to talk—'that 
he would now tell all. The Tydings-Mc¬ 
Mahon committee then frantically held a 
late night meeting. Clearly It would wreck 
their whitewash plans if Frederick Vander¬ 
bilt Field was actually to tell all. So the 
next day they announced that they would 
not let this sacred Commtmist come back 
and spill everything he knew about Com¬ 
munists In Government. 

And Incidentally, on page 782 of the hear¬ 
ings, which X hold In my hand, you win find 
the most fantastically shameful exhibition 
which you will perhaps ever witness on the 
part of a chairman of a Senate committee. 
Mr. Tmiwas here says to Field, the self- 
proclaimed Communist, ’’Are those people 
whom McCarthy has named disloyal to the 
Government of the United States?'* Com¬ 
munist Field says, ”No, of course, they were 
not disloyal.” And TnoNcus and McMahon 
heaved a sigh of relief and concluded: "That 
proves they ore all loyal.” 

And we find here in the record which I 
hold in my hand that Senator McMahon 
leaned aoroes the table and said, ”Dr. Jessup, 

I am proud of you, I am delighted that you 
are a constituent of mine.” And listen to 
this—I quote verbatixh—”I think you are 
entitled to the thanks of all of our people 
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for the magnificent work which you have 
done.” 

If you agree with Tydings and McMAhon 
that this man who was editor of the mag¬ 
azine of a Communist-front organization, 
which was supported by Communist money 
and which spearheaded the Communist 
Party line—^tf you agree that this man who 
was affiliated with 5 organizations which 
were officially named as fronts for the Com¬ 
munist Party and who signed a petition urg¬ 
ing that we destroy our atomic bombs—if 
you agree with Tydings and McMahon that 
here was the type of man we want doing our 
planning, then vote the Democrat ticket 
because you will get more of them. But if 
your stomach is full of this sort of thing, 
then vote Republican. 

Example No. 4 is that of William Reming¬ 
ton who was one of the 81 cases which 
Tydings and McMahon voted to clear. In 
their hook it was a "fraud” for McCarthy to 
have named him in the first place. "Wheix 
I named him, he was holding a position high 
in the Commerce Department, working 
closely with the State Department on ex¬ 
ports. As you know, It was the State and 
Commerce Departments, working hand in 
glove, that succeeded in keeping the badly 
needed arms and ammunition from the 
South Koreans which the Congress had voted 
for them. 

When the Tydxngs-McMahon committee 
said Remington is a loyal American and it 
is a "fraud” for McCarthy to have named 
him, luckily the House Committee took up 
his case as did the grand Jury with the 
result that he has since been Indicted be¬ 
cause of his Communist activities. 

Among the photostats being made avail¬ 
able to you tonight is one revealing that 8 
young men had the Job, over a 5- or 6-month 
period, of cleaning out of the 16,000 State 
Department employees* files anything which 
showed them to be either Communists or 
perverts. The statement shows that these 
men were hired by the State Department 
and instructed to do this Job. I suggest 
that you read this signed and witnessed 
statement. 

Incidentally, after this fight to clean the 
Communists out of Government started, the 
State Department testified under oath that 
they had llnally gotten rid of 91 perverts. 

It might interest you to know that os of 
tonight, 14 of the 01 are already back in 
Government work and most of them at 
higher salaries. 

Another two photostats being given you 
are of almost unlimited value in deciding 
whether the word of the chairman of the 
whitewash committee can be depended 
upon—whether ho speaks the truth or 
whether ho lied whenever ho thought ho 
could get away with it. And I do urge you 
toko these two documents with you. 

First is the photostat of the recording 
made by the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune of the press conference 
called by Mr. Tydings. This is dated June 
22—and remember that date, Juno 22. You 
will note Mr, Tydings stated that the FBI 
had examined all the files and ostabliehed 
as false the statement that any evidence 
that State Department employees were Com¬ 
munists had been destroyed. Thi.s, of course, 
was meant to be a clincher—the fact that 
the FBI had examined all files while the 
committee was looking at them and found 
that everything was there. 

But let*$ look at the next photostat—a 
photostat of a letter containing the signa¬ 
ture of J. Edgar Hoover which says: ‘’Tyd¬ 
ings does not speak the truth. We did not 
examine the files. We do not know how 
badly they were raped,” 

To make this attempted deception even 
more shameful and to compound the lie, the 
FBI was ordered, after the committee had 
ended its farce—and listen to this it you 
will—the FBI was ordered first to send over 
all material which should have been in the 
files in the first place. This was done. Then 
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the FBI was ordered to come over and look 
over the files and see whether or not the 
material that it had sent over had then been 
put in the files. These orders were issued 
to the FBI so that the chairman during his 
political campaign might be able to say, 
“Look, the FBI says now those files, which 
the committee of course no longer has ac¬ 
cess to, are complete.” 

Obviously, if the committee was interested 
In having the files complete, this order to 
supply the missing material would have 
been Issued to the FBI before the committee 
looked at the files instead of long after they 
were through. 

If you want more of that you can get 
plenty of it by voting Democrat this Novem¬ 
ber. If, however, it makes you sick way 
dovm deep inside as it does me, you can get 
rid of it by voting Republican this 
November. 

And now for the master planner for dis¬ 
aster—^Dean Gooderham Acheson, This is 
the Acheson, who in 1989 before Hiss did 
all of his damage at Yalta said: "Don’t in¬ 
vestigate Hiss; I will vouch for him com¬ 
pletely.” When Hiss was convicted after 10 
years of treasonable activities and a record of 
betrayal, Acheson said: "I will never turn 
my back on Alger Hiss.” This is the Ache¬ 
son who sent Hiss to Yalta, where Hiss, 
Gromyko and a third person drafted the 
Yalta Agreement. This agreement was de¬ 
scribed by our American Ambassador to Po¬ 
land, Arthur Bliss Lane, as follows: "As Z 
glanced over the document, I could not be¬ 
lieve my eyes. To me, almost every line 
showed a complete surrender to Stalin.” 

This is the Acheson who while discussing 
the Communist victory in China said; "A 
new day has dawned in Asia.” His adviser, 
Owen Lattimore. described the same Com¬ 
munist victory as "the opening of llznltloss 
horizons of hope.” 

This is the Acheson who notified the 
world that we would not stand in the way 
of United Nations recognition of Communist 
China. Three times he publicly stated that 
Korea was not Included in our defense plan. 
He thereby gave an engraved invitation to 
the Communists to take over. Incidentally, 
the President’s last-minuto decision to en¬ 
ter the Korean conflict was the first time we 
have double-crossed Stalin during Acheson’s 
9 years in the State Dtjpartmont. 

Let me give you a brief story and Uf**tcn 
to this, if you will, ladies and gentUsmen — 
a brief story of Acheaon’s aid to the Com¬ 
munists who were fighting to take over P<j- 
land. 

From October 1945, to March lf*47. Acho- 
son’H law firm was retained by the Cr>m- 
munlst government of Pol;m<l to obtain a 
$90,000,000 loan from the United Htatert, *rha 
loan was put through and Achesoa’a firm re¬ 
ceived a cut of over $30,000, according his 
sworn testimony. 

During this time, Acheson was Assistant 
Secretary of State. He admitted In Janu¬ 
ary 1949, that he was chiiitte<l with sole 
responsibility of making or rcfiu;lug that 
loan. 

Fifty million dollars of that ninety mil¬ 
lion went to equip and am the Communist 
army and the dreaded U, B.—the Communtflt 
secret police Just then being set up in 
Poland. 

He did not do this blindly. He was fully 
advised as to what the money would be u.vd 
for. Listen to the words of our Amb:utsaclc>r 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, who pl<»;idcd 
with Acheson not to make the loan: 

"With the greatest earnestnrss of which 
X am capable, X bog the Department not to 
approve the extension of any credits at this 
time. When the terroristic activities of the 
Security Police come to an end, when free¬ 
dom of the press is restored, and when 
Amexican citiaens are released from Polish 
prlsona—not tintil then should United Btatee 
publio funds be used to asalst the PoUnh Pro- 
viaiottia Oovernment of National Unity.” 
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But Aoheoon loaned 990,000,000 of your 
money to tlie CommumatB. Ambaaeador 
could not Btomacb tbla He reagned to t911 
Jble story of tlie State Department's lielp to 
the Oommunlsta m hxs book entitled “I Saw 
Poland Betrayed.” Lane and tbe otber anti- 
Communista In tbe State Department went. 
But Acheson remained. Adheeon always re¬ 
mained. 

Lenm and Stolm long stressed that tbe 
turning pomt m world rewilution would 
come when Obina was oonquered by com¬ 
munism. Wdliam Z Poster, bead of tbe 
Oommuniflt Party m tbis country, m De¬ 
cember of 1046, said, 'Tbe war m Obina is 
tbe key to all the pioblems of mtematmnal 

mpriTniiTniam '• 

Now, let's see bow dlosely the State De¬ 
partment plans tied in with tbe plans of 
Lenm, Stalm, and Poster. A short tune after 
Poster's statement. General Marshall was 
sent to China with secret mstruotions, whidh 
as a soldier, he obeyed Now who do you 
think wrote those mstruotions? None other 
than Dean Acheeon. ^Chis le proven by bis 
initialB on the blue copy of the mstruotions 
which now rests m tbe Archives. 

Mtrshall'B actions were (1) to place an 
embargo on ammunition to the troops fight¬ 
ing oommunism; (2) to foroe the anti-Oom- 
munist troops to withdraw from the two 
mountam passes to Mongolia and ManOhuna, 
making it possible for Communist forces to 
move fireely and obtain arms from the Bus- 
elans, and (8) to foroe Ohiang to reduce hu 
army by more than 1,000,000 men. many of 
whom, after 8 years of war, having no ooeu- 
pation, were forced to enhst with tbe Oom- 
munlet forcee 1940 dragged by. Mamhall 
came home, nie Oommunlat army—grown 
from 800,000 to 2,000,000 men—armed, 
trained, directed, and even oflksered by the 
Soviets—was ready for the offensive by late 
1947. But the Marshall embargo made It 
Impossible for the troops fighting tbe Oom- 
munlsts to buy ammunltlcm In Amerloa or 
Bkigland, tbe only souroe. 

Marshall was given the job of cutting off 
all anna and ammunition to the forces fiigbt- 
Ing communism in China, If they would not 
agree to take tbs Communists Into partner¬ 
ship. Marshall did this and commented, 
“As Oh lef of Staff 1 armed 29 antl-Com- 
munlst divisions. Now, with a stroke of the 
Den. X have disarmed them.” 

At the time the Aohsson group was writing 
the seoret Instructions under which Marshall 
was. In his words. HiJin-Tming gg anti-Oom- 
munlst dlvlBlona with a stroke of the penr— 
at that v«sry moment, according to docu¬ 
ments supplied by Ambassador to China 
Patrick Huxley, this same group waa “openly 
advising the Communists to refuse unifica¬ 
tion • * * -qiq Ohlneie Oonb* 

munlsts were given control'^—a welxd, trai¬ 
torous double-deal, if ever there was one. 

Here tbe treason of Yalta was brought to 
full bloom. Here was signad the warrant 
condemning to atheistic oommunutlo Slav¬ 
ery 400,000.000 of our allies who fought so 
wdl with us during the entire war. Here 
was signed tbe death warrant of tbe young 
men who have been dying today In the hills 
and valleys of Korea. Here waa signed the 
death warrant of the young men who will 
die tomorrow tn the jungles of Xhdoohlna. 
Here was signed the death warrant of the 
youxig men who will die on the sands of 
Iran tbe next day. ISere was signed the 
death waxrant of the young men who wUl 
die In the streets of Berlin and Paris the 
day after that. 

Now keep in mind that this ACbeson-oon- 
oeived mission of Marshall was launched Just 
a few days after the head of the Communist 
Party said, In affect, 'The Communists must 
win China to win the world.” 

Long before this mission of M a rshall, how¬ 
ever. the State Department crowd was put¬ 
ting into operation the plan for the betrayal 
of our nbtDCBfi allies, 

When the war with Japan ended, there 
was stored In Indla-as a way-sUtlon to 


China—biUions of dOUars worth of land- 
lease aims and ammunition. We then had 
the manpower, we lULd tlie ships, we had the 
supply route to promptly dehver those sorely 
needed supphee to our Chlneee aUies who 
were fighting tbe Communists. 

For 8 months, 18 Liberty ships were being 
loaded with those mouatams of ammunition. 
Loaded they left the port and returned empty 
time after time to be leloaded and leave 
again One huxuSred and twenty thousand 
tons of ommumtion did those Ships take 
from the ports of India. Bvery day during 
this entire 8-nionth xierlod, the artillery of 
Ghiang Kai-shek remamed silent. 

Did thu ammumtion reach the silent guns 
of Ohiang Kai-sheks’ army^ Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, the answer le “No ” The State De¬ 
partment orders ware* x>ump it 200 miles at 
sea—dump it in the ooean 

And listen to thia—all of that vast amount 
of equipment that was destroyed by us is 
still earned cn the administration's hooks 
ae aid which we gave to China. 

Here m zny hand, ladies and gentlemen, 
I hold a copy of a letter from MAJ. Gton. Bd- 
ward Witsell, the Adjutant General of the 
Army, m which he admits that this ammu- 
mtion was dumped m the Pamflo Ocean. Of 
course, there is the usual double-talk. You 
And the claim that the atnmuntlon was oor- 
rodedr-^at It was improperly stored Now 
I was m the Pamflo axid 1 can assure you 
that we just M not store even one bomb 
where It wouldrbe ruined by eorrosLon—not 
unless you wanted to be court-martialed. 

If you want more of that sort of thing, you 
can get it easily. Vote Democrat this No¬ 
vember. 

This problem is right smadk In tbe laps 
of the people. H they have had 

enough, there is only one way to end the 
bungling and traitorous aots. That Is by 
voting Bepublican. 

If, however, the Amenoan people favor 
dumping into the ooean billions of doUari 
worth of goods which they paid for and ear¬ 
marked for the antl-Oomm unlst foroas In 
Chma; if they believe In having that done 
and then k^ seoret £rom them for 6 yean 
with the hope that they would never learn 
about It; If they favor that sort of thing, 
they can get more of it by voting for the 
TydLags-MdMabon-Lucas type of white¬ 
wash—by voting Democrat 

The OongresB last year voted m lllioni of 
dollars to funuSh necessary planes, ta n ka , 
antitank guns, rifles, and ammunition so 
that the South Koreans might be able to de¬ 
fend themselves. We voted one item of 
$76,000,000, any part of which oouid be used 
IXL Korea. We voted another item of $10,- 
800,000, aU of It to be used to arm South 
Korea Tbe President signed those two bQls 
without a word of prot^ Democrats and 
Bepubhcans alike, almost unanimously, vot¬ 
ed that money. Then what happened? At 
that point, the State Depertment stepped in 
and, ladles and gentlemen, how much of that 
money do you think was actually spent to 
aim South Korea? The answep—not one 
ounce of gunpowder, xust a slngLe shot. Out 
of the $10,800,000 which was appropriated 
for tbe defexue of South Korea, only $200 
was apent and that was to load soma baling 
wire. 

We are a patient peoxde However, I think 
you will agree that the time has run out 
for the men who today are oovexlng the 
tracks of their blunders with plans that wlU 
lead us to further disaster 

It does sot take a foreign policy eipert 
to realm why China is writbi]^ today un¬ 
der the bed of a Soviet boot. It doea not 
take an expert to reahee the extent to which 
the Amerloan taxpayer has bought and paid 
tor the Oommuiuirt domination of Po l and 
today. 

This man, Dean G. A C bsio n , who worksd 
on the team of world strategy to create a 
Bed China and a Bed Poland, diauld be re¬ 
moved from the high command of our for¬ 


eign pohey at once The people cannot af¬ 
ford to wait until the eleotiona of 1962. 

Let's speak briefly of the tno who have 
successfully labeled the administration 
Demoorat Party as the party which protects 
CommumatB and hides corruption. 

I refer to (1) Lucas, the administrationls 
front man m the Senate who selected 
Ttuengs and McMahow to do their white¬ 
wash job, (2) MOMahon, who bragged on the 
Senate floor that it was be who read and 
approved the whitewash report Thia is the 
same McMahon who euggested m the early 
part of this year that tbe united States 
disarm and that we give $50,000,000,000 of 
American money to Russia and her satelhtee 
on condition, of course, that Russia would 
promise to be peaoefuL McMahon, of course, 
was aura thab Buasia would keep bar prozmsa 
after she had spent our 60 biTlione to build 
up her industry so that aha might be able 
to successfully fight us, (8) Mtij.a'st) Tvd- 
xiraB, whom the administration made Chair¬ 
man of the Armed Beraoes Oomxmttee and 
the whitewash committee. Those Jobs oer- 
tunly call for a vigorous, feaxiess, intelligent 
watchdog for the American people. But 
what do wa get m that job? Tmoras, the 
adxninistraticm'iB lex> dox. 

LUCAS provided the wbitewash whan I 
Charged there were Communists m high 
plaoee m Oovemmezit; McMahon brought 
the bucket; Tnisras the brush. 

This trio—TYunraB, MCMaboh, and Looab— 
in my opinion, have dona more than any 
others in this Nation to shield the traitars, 
protect the dlslojral, and confuse Amencans 
In theix desperate fight to dean out the 
Communists. 

These are the men who engineered the 
whitewash. These are the men who whipped 
the Democrat Party Into line. These are the 
xxien who ordered the sideshow and called 
in their Commuiilst witnesses Vho obliging¬ 
ly testified: "AU'sweU with the world". This 
la the tno who paraded before the Nation 
the most crass and dangerous display of de¬ 
ceit In the history of the Senate. 

TnuNos, Luoas, and MCMahon are not 
themsCLves evU men. They are men of little 
mlzidB who tragioaUy are tn posltunu of tre¬ 
mendous power today, at a time when the 
survival of western nonathelstlo civusa- 
tion hangs In the balance—men of little 
mmds who have neither the mental nor tbe 
moral capacity to rise above narrow partuMn 
pditios. They are the men who arise on the 
Senate floor and make eloquent speeches 
against communism generally, but who 
prosoptly yield the whitewash banish when we 
try to get rid of the Individual Communists 
and the dupee and stooges of the Kremlin. 

We can be thankful that in this Nation 
the people themsdvee stall have the power 
to clean house. The 162,000,000 American 
people have the power to get rid of the 
Aoheaans, the Jessups, the LattimoreB, and 
the Servloes. They have the power to say 
we want In our Government noormsl Axnerl- 
oana, who are for this Nation flxst, last, and 
all tbe time. They have the power to say 
we win not have the dupes and stoogea of 
the Kkemlln nor will we have men who are 
hip deep In their own failures. It la up to 
you, the Amerioan people. The case is In 
your hands. 


Report to Conrtitaeiiti 
KSTENSIONr OP BBMAEtKB 

HON. GEORGE M. MODES 

or nonnnrAiiu 

isr IBB BOUBB OF BSPBIEnENTATIVIB 
SaturOav, SeptetiAer 23,19S0 

Ur. BSODBta. Ur. Spealrer. I take 
this opportumtF to report to the people 
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of Berks County, the Thirteenth Dis¬ 
trict of Pennsylvania, whom I represent 
in Congress. As a Democrat I felt duty- 
bound to support the 1948 platform 
pledges the Democratic Party made to 
the people of the United States before the 
election of President Truman and Mem¬ 
bers of the Eighty-first Congress. 

I make this report to my constituents 
because I believe the people want to know 
what their Representative has done. 

The people of Berks County, hl:e my¬ 
self, are predominantly of Pennsylvama 
Dutch stock, although we have many 
other good people of Polish, Italian, Ger¬ 
man, and other extractions who together 
make up one of the most progressive and 
thrifty communities in Pennsylvania or 
in the Nation. 

I know these sturdy people expect 
their Representative to support the plat¬ 
form of the party on which he cam¬ 
paigned for election. That I have done 
faithfully. I have supported the Tru¬ 
man administration program on domes¬ 
tic issues such as social security and pub¬ 
lic housing. 

On foreign policy I have supported the 
administration in economic aid to 
friendly democratic nations in order to 
bolster their economies and to strengthen 
them against Communist aggression. I 
have also supported military aid for At¬ 
lantic Pact nations and for Korea, 

In the 2 years I have served in Con¬ 
gress I have received the impression that 
Congress is just a reflection of the Na¬ 
tion as a whole. The same differences 
which exist between people at home we 
find also m Washington. 

Differences very often are not held on 
a very high plane. There is a tendency 
to evade real issues and to resort to 
name calling and deception. But, over¬ 
all, one finds the Members of Congress, 
whether Republican or Democrat, all 
good Americans doing and working for 
what they believe best for the Nation. 

Among those with whom I differ I have 
made some very close friends. There 
again it is much like back home where I 
can count among my friends some who 
have differed with me politically. They 
include such men as former Mayor John 
Keim Stauffer, Hunter Rick, Joseph 
Bisenbrown, Prank Hilton, and others. 

My association with community lead¬ 
ers representing people in all walks of 
life has made it less difficult to under¬ 
stand the views of others on issues which 
come before this Congress. I have 
served over the years as a member of 
the board of directors of the Commu¬ 
nity General Hospital, the YMCA, the 
Berks County Red Cross, Community 
Chest, War Manpower Committee, Ra¬ 
tioning Board, Housing Authority, and 
m many other community activities. 

I have sincerely tried to serve, well 
and faithfully, the people of Berks 
County, As a lifelong resident of the 
community whose parents, grandpar¬ 
ents, and great-grandparents have been 
reared in and around Reading and 
Rockland Township, I believe I under¬ 
stand the sentiments and the wishes of 
the people I represent. 

In my younger days as an apprentice 
printer I learned to know and admire 
such men as the late Thomas Shoemaker 
and Danny Hoch, with whom I worked 
for many years at the Reading Eagle, 


and who later served so vrell as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. 

I have been confirmed as a Lutheran 
as were both my children, but I have 
always tried to be tolerant in respecting 
the convictions and the I'lghts of others. 

In my younger days I was very active 
in amateur athletics I believed in good 
clean sport as a builder for strong bodies 
and minds and lasting friendships. 

As in sports, I believe that politics 
should be clean. Difforenccs should be 
honestly and fairly discussed and de¬ 
cisions made on what is deemed best for 
the greatest number 

It was in that spirit, so prevalent 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch, that 1 
have served as a Member of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

jnLL-TIME SERVICE 

This Congress has broken a record for 
long sessions. I have been absent only 
1 day except for the short period I was 
back in Berks County during my pri¬ 
mary election campaign. 

I have given my full time and attention 
to the job. Every possible courtesy was 
given to my constituents. Each person 
who contacted me got my fullest cooper¬ 
ation regardless of who fee was or to 
what political party ho belonged. I tried 
sincerely to represent all the people of 
my district and I am certain that those 
who found it necessary to seek my co¬ 
operation and help will so testify. 

I have publicly offered to attend any 
meeting of any group of interested citi¬ 
zens to discuss, debate, or answer ques¬ 
tions on any of the important issues that 
came before this Congress. I take this 
opportunity to repeat that offer. I espe¬ 
cially welcome requests from groups and 
individuals who may differ with adminis¬ 
tration policies which I have supported, 

I have opened an office in the Reading 
Post Office in order that I can always 
be in close touch with my constituents. 
The office Is located on the second floor 
of the Reading Post Office where any cit¬ 
izen of Berks is welcome to bring his 
problems. 

I have had the honor and opportunity 
to preside over the House of Representa¬ 
tives, on one occasion, substituting for 
the Speaker of the House, 3m Rayburn, 
railroad rstirehaent 

I endeavored to get favorable action 
on improving the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Perhaps my long association with 
problems of laboring people has made 
me very sympathetic to the needs of re¬ 
tired workers. The big rise in prices 
and living costs has made increased 
benefits for the former railroad workers 
long overdue. Because Reading has 
large railroad shops, many Berks citi¬ 
zens would benefit by the improvement 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

SOeXAL-WELVABS LZQtStAXXOMr 

After I left high school I worked as a 
printer for many years at the Reading 
Eagle Co., and continued my education 
by going to school at night. I became 
acquainted with problems which affected 
working people and I began to under¬ 
stand the need for legislation to pro¬ 
tect our citizens and their families dur¬ 
ing times of distress which come with 
industrial accidents, unemployment, ad¬ 
vancing age, and other misfortunes. I 
became an ardent advocate of social se¬ 


curity when opposition was most bitter 
and powerful. In Congress I immedi¬ 
ately save my full support for improved 
social security. I wanted disability 
benefits included in the present liuv. I 
favored a much wider coverage so that 
many additional millions of people not 
now protcclcd v/ould be covered. I con- 
s'.der social security a great institution 
tedry. It has raised the health and 
moral standards of our people and has 
materially helped in bringing prosperity 
to our people and progress to the Nation. 

It was very interesting to me to see 
how long-time Republican opponents of 
social security were forced to accept and 
support the improved social-security bill 
that we passed in this Congress. They 
uccd to call it statism and welfare state 
legislation. They said it would moan 
slavery for the American people. Now 
today they vote for this most far-reach¬ 
ing welfare measure of the New Deal. 
But this Republican opposition did keep 
us from getting some of the improve¬ 
ments that many of us thought were so 
necessary. 

I tried to get a provision in the social- 
secui'ity law which would help aged 
people who arc not covered by social 
security. Many did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity for coverage and benefits before 
reaching age 65. They must depend on 
State public assistance. 

I consider our old-age-assistance laws 
in Pennsylvania most unjust and inade¬ 
quate. Many needy aged folks aie de¬ 
nied public assistance on flimsy excuses 
about relatives who arc expected to sup¬ 
port them. That policy destroys many 
good family relationships. It puts a bur¬ 
den upon many young people with in¬ 
comes not adequate for their own family 
needs. It also embarrasses the old folks, 
many of whom suffer in silence berause 
of our disgmeeful State public-assistance 
law. 

Since the Federal Government con¬ 
tributes to state public-assi.stauce fund.s, 
I tried to make it mandatory that States 
. like Pennsylvania be forced to liberalize 
the law to qualify for Federal funds. I 
Introduced a bill which would force 
States to abandon the policy of refusing 
aid to aged people on the grounds that 
support must come from relatives. 

RCOKOMY 

I voted for all the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission for economy in Gov¬ 
ernment that came to the House lioor. 
I was opposed to such false economy 
moves by the Republican leadership 
which voted to make blanket appropria¬ 
tion cuts which would cut the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation—^FBI—and other essen¬ 
tial Government agencies. 

TAX LBQXrLATION 

I have favored taxation based on the 
ability to pay. I favored and fought with 
the liberal Conr{ros.Hmen for immediate 
enactment of an excess-profits tax be¬ 
fore this Congress adjourns. 

I considered it unfair to raise taxes on 
low-income families and on Incomes un¬ 
der $5,000 a year without taxing war 
profits which were mounting rapidly 
since Korea. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
raise personal Income-tax exemptions to 
$1,000 In order to take the lowcnt income 
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groups out of the tax-paying class. This 
group IS already heavily taxed because of 
many hidden and mdirect taxes they pay 
when buying the necessities of life. 

NATUBAL RESOURCES 

I have favored legislation to preserve 
and develop our natural resources, i 
voted for expansion of TVA and have 
favored other great power-development 
programs, soil conservation, and flood 
control. I supported legislation for rural 
electrification and telephones. All of 
which I contend helps make our Nation 
more strong and our people more pros¬ 
perous 

I opposed the bill to remove restric¬ 
tions from the gas monopoly. That bill 
would have resulted in big increases to 
the consumers of gas m the Nation. 

VETERANS 

Pennsylvania has the honor of having 
more war veterans serving as Members 
of Congress than any other State. I am 
proud to be one of these veterans and a 
member of Gregg Post, American Legion. 

I have supported legislation to aid the 
veterans of the Nation. I was especially 
active in pressing for adequate hospital 
beds for veterans in need of hospitaliza¬ 
tion and medical care. There is a serious 
bed shortage and I have opposed the re¬ 
duction in hospital beds and the closmg 
of veteran hospitals as false economy. 

From personal experience and con¬ 
tacts I have learned of the need for leg¬ 
islation to aid World War I veterans who 
are suffering from varied physical de¬ 
fects causing them serious financial 
problems and loss of jobs. For that rea¬ 
son, I supported pension legislation to 
aid the men who served their country in 
time of need. Many of their ailments 
are the result of war service although 
the records do not always show it. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

Dui-ing my term in Congress I served 
as a member of the House Post OfBlce 
and Civil Service Committee. On a num¬ 
ber of occasions, I served as chairman 
of subcommittees. I played an active 
part in brmgmg several important bills 
to the House floor after imdue delay be¬ 
cause of strong opposition inside the 
committee. 

One of these bills was to increase the 
salaries of low-income postal employees. 
Another was a bill to restore the postal 
service, the curtailment of which I op¬ 
posed as another example of false econ¬ 
omy. I have opposed the policies which 
put the Post Office Department m a bad 
light because of the big deficit charged 
against it. 

I have asked that subsidies to maga¬ 
zines and newspapers, to railroads, 
steamship lines, and airlines be charged 
directly to the Government rather than 
against the post office. The policy of 
listing such subsidies as part of the postal 
deficit is misleading and deceptive and 
gives the public a false picture of the 
post-office management. The mainte¬ 
nance cost of public buildings used by 
the Department of Agriculture, Treas¬ 
ury, Labor, Armed Services, and other 
Federal agencies is wrongly charged 
against the Post Office Department. I 
have opposed this policy believing that 
the people are entitled to a true picture 
of the Nation’s postal service. 


ALASKA AND HAWAH 

I have supported statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. I consider statehood for 
these territories important to the secu¬ 
rity of the United States. We need the 
complete loyalty of the citizens of these 
outposts and the granting of statehood 
would give full citizenship to these peo¬ 
ple and strengthen their ties and loyalty 
to our country. 

I supported the administration bill to 
remove the restrictions on the sale of 
oleomargarine. On a teller vote I sup¬ 
ported the Granger amendment in re¬ 
gard to restrictions on coloring. I felt 
that some compromise which might be 
acceptable to the dairy farmers would be 
a step in the right direction. 

When the amendment was defeated on 
the teller vote I then supported the ad¬ 
ministration on the roll-call vote on the 
oleo issue. 

SUBVERSIVES 

I supported legislation designed to 
curb Communist and subversive activi¬ 
ties I voted for the appropriation for 
the Committee on Un-American Activi¬ 
ties at this session of Congress The 
committee has been most effective in this 
Congress. It did not resort to cheap 
political trickery and smearing which 
discredited the committee in the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress under the chairmanship of 
J. Parnell Thomas, and which caused me 
to oppose the committee appropriation 
bill m the first session 

New members added to the Un-Amer¬ 
ican Activities Committee in the Eighty- 
fii'st Congress, including Representative 
Francis Walter, of Pennsylvania, gave 
prestige to the committee, which was far 
more successful m its work, accom¬ 
plished with fairness and dignity. 

I have always believed that the most 
intelligent and most effective method of 
fighting communism is to raise the eco¬ 
nomic and health standards of the 
American people. Depressions, lack of 
decent housing, lack of adequate care for 
the aged and needy, make it possible for 
Communist propaganda to take root. 

Social security, public housing, unem¬ 
ployment insurance, high employment, 
and prosperity have done much to pre¬ 
vent people from being influenced by 
Communist propaganda. 

The recent declaration of the national 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Charles C. Ralls, supports my posi¬ 
tion. Rails announced that the VFW is 
opening a campaign against communism 
here at home by trying to reduce the 
poverty, hunger, and misery on which 
commumsm breeds. The VFW has de¬ 
cided on a wise course by taking positive 
action to eradicate the conditions that 
nurture communism. 

KOREA 

Communist aggression in Korea 
brought prompt action by President Tru¬ 
man for military resistance. Republi¬ 
can opponents of the President criticized 
what they called our unpreparedness to 
meet the invaders. But the records 
show that these same critics opposed eco¬ 
nomic and arms aid to South Korea and 
to other anti-Communist nations. 

The events since the Communist at¬ 
tack gives promise that Korea may be a 
great turmng point in history, and per¬ 


haps the end of Communist advance and 
the beginmng of its decline. 

Korea has given new strength to the 
United Nations and added moral and 
spiritual strength to the free people of 
the friendly democratic nations in their 
fight against Communist totalitarianism. 

Despite the terrible sacrifices, and 
despite the constant danger of world con¬ 
flict, Korea does hold out much promise 
of preventing another world war and in 
building for world peace. 

I have been deeply moved by the 
heartaches of parents and families of 
young men who have been called to the 
service or who are fighting in Korea. 
Nothing is more difficult to answer than 
communications asking why we must al¬ 
ways have war and killing They want 
to know why their boys have to fight on 
foreign shores. 

Of course, there are many reasons and 
answers why we must resist the forces 
of aggression and tyranny. It is essen¬ 
tial for our own security as a Nation and 
for the survival of human freedom. 

GENERAL MARSHALL 

When Secretary of Defense Johnson 
resigned Gen. George Marshall was 
nominated by President Truman to suc¬ 
ceed him. I supported legislation to 
pave the way for the approval of Gen¬ 
eral Marshall. 

I consider criticism of General Mar¬ 
shall by the Republican leadership to be 
most unfair because Marshall is a man 
of great ability and wide experience. He 
was one of the great war leaders and is 
one of the great men of our time. 

Party pohtics should not be used to 
discredit one who has served his country 
as General Marshall has. His selection 
strengthens the faith of the free peoples 
of Europe and Asia m the United States, 
as they hold General Marshall in high 
esteem. 


The Botanist, Passaic, N. J. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

op NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 75,000 copies of the Botanist, a 
publication by and for the employees of 
the Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J., are 
mailed monthly to people throughout 
the United States. Every Member of 
Congress receives a copy. 

I wish that imUions of copies of the 
August 1950 issue could be distributed 
to the Communist countries behind the 
iron curtain. A running story of activi¬ 
ties in one of our country's greatest mills, 
it would provide a most effective answer 
to those seeking to malign and distort 
our way of life. 

The August cover carries a photo¬ 
static reprint of the American’s Creed 
by William Tyler Page, and the first story 
is that of the seventeenth annual picmc 
of Botany’s Foremen’s Association at 
Fairlawn, N. J., on August 13, when 1,500 
fun-loving adults and children were en¬ 
tertained by the Botany band and chorus 
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and treated to tantalizing eats, games, 
and prizes, the latter including a large 
number of television sets and household 
appliances 

The President’s Corner is a monthly 
contribution by Col, Charles P. H. John¬ 
son, who heads this great organization 
and in the current issue he indulges m 
some down-to-earth comment on trou¬ 
blemakers and liars. Speaking of the 
Russian worker, Colonel Johnson says: 

In 1941 lie could purchase one-tenth as 
much food as a United States woilcer, while 
today It IS only one thirteenth Most 
Russians— 

Ke continues— 

live on black bread and it takes 7 weeks of 
a worker^s mil pay to buy a suit of clothes. 

In other parts of the President’s Cor¬ 
ner Colonel Johnson discusses the dan¬ 
gers of foreign imports, the need for 
domestic economy as we build up our 
armed strength to repel aggressors, and 
he indulges in a tribute to the longshore¬ 
men who refused to do business with and 
for Russia. 

The August issue is replete with pic¬ 
tures of the children of Botany workers 
and, of course, there are “shots” of Bot¬ 
any products and style shows. There is 
a special article giving information on 
social-security benefits and an editorial 
page with quotes from world leaders. 

Here are just a few of the hundreds 
of personal items: 

Gene Roehrich of the billing department 
has just completed a total of 22 years for 
Botany. Ann Anderson, of the wool shoppe, 
is spending a week at Atlantic City and an¬ 
other week at Middletown, N. Y. Altha Grif¬ 
fin, of the drawing department, is vacationing 
at New Orleans. Arthur and Eva Garand, 
of the twisting department, are motoring to 
Canada. Congratulations to a grand old 
couple who have been Botany employees for 
a long time and are now celebrating their 
forty-ninth wedding anniversary—Mr. and 


Mrs. Schelrek. Maj. Gen. Irving J Phillip- 
son, our director of mdustiial lelations, 1ms 
been named head of the Passaic City Civil 
Defense Covincil. Helen Mahalko and Tillie 
Wzerzbecki are thrilled over their recent 
cruise to Bermuda. Carl Lombardo, of the 
wool store, was recently honored by an ap¬ 
pointment to the Lodi Board of Health. The 
Botany baseball nine are now leaders in the 
City Industiial League. The Botanist’s photo 
contest ends October 2 Charles Macck, an 
oiler m the engineering department, and 
Stanley August, foreman in the weaving yarn 
cellar, are proud of the record catch of 90 
bluefish made by their party on a recent 
fishing trip off the Atlantic Highlands. Stan¬ 
ley Byia, oflace janitor, is a member of the 
Fiftieth Armored Division band of the Na¬ 
tional Guard and is at Pine Camp, N. Y. for 
2 weeks’ training maneuvers. 

I congratulate the editorial staff of the 
Botanist, which includes Mary E. Sat- 
tan, editor and business manager; Ed¬ 
ward Gras, sports editor; Howard 
Greene and John Gregory, cartoonists; 
Walter Carlock, staff photographer; and 
numerous reporters who make contribu¬ 
tions. 

Among the quotes on the editorial page 
is this one from Abraham Lincoln: 

I like to see a man proud of the place in 
which he lives; and also live that the place 
will be proud of him. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District of Wisconsin—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 


marks, I submit herewith a report to the 
people of the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Wisconsin on my voting and 
attendance record during the second ses¬ 
sion of the Eighty-first Congrefs. 

The report includes all record votes, 
quorum calls, and my votes on other im¬ 
portant measures acted on in this ses¬ 
sion of the Congress. The purpose of 
this report is to collect in one place and 
in concise form information which is 
scattered through some 15,000 pages of 
the Congressional Record. It also con¬ 
tains information which is not obtain¬ 
able from any public record but which I 
feel should be available to the people of 
my district. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purpose of identi¬ 
fication only; no attempt is made to de¬ 
scribe the legislation completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. I be¬ 
lieve this word of caution is advisable in 
view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are taken from the ofidcial titles of 
the bills which unfortunately do not 
always reflect the nature or true purpose 
of the legislation. Upon request, I will 
be pleased to furnish more complete in¬ 
formation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in¬ 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress. This is the 
fourth report of my voting and attend¬ 
ance record. These four reports show 
how I voted on 654 issues which have 
been before the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Based on the quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at¬ 
tendance record of 95 percent. The 
report follows; 


Roll 

call 

No, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

6 

7 

8 

i 


10 

11 

12 

la 

14 

15 


10 

17 

u 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Date 


1060 

.Tan. 

.Tan. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 


3 

9 

18 

19 


Quomin call 

_do. 

_do. 

„„,»do. 


Jvleasurc, anesUon, and result 


—do_ 

,.-do_ 

Jan. 20 

...do_ 

...do..- 


Jan. 23 
...do..—I 
...do..,. 

...do__ 

...do_ 

_..do_ 


...do,— 


Jan. 25 
-.do-.- 
.-do..- 

...do_ 

Jan. 27 

—do_ 

...do_ 

—do-.- 


H. H 6330, authorizing economic aid for tlui itupuhlic of 
Korea: 

On recommittal to Committoo on Foreign AlTairs for 
further study and hearing.s. (Defeated, 190 to 194.) 

On passage. (Pofeatod, loi to 193.).— 

quorum call. 

Motion to adjourn, (Defeated, 161 to 256.)... 

H, Kos. 133, amending mica of Hoiiao by lepoallng 2bday 
dlaohargu rule whicti permits chairmen of legislative 
committees to bypass the Committco on Rules. (De¬ 
feated, 183 to 236.) 

Quorum call,.-..... 

.....do... 

_do..... 

_do..... 

_do..... 

Motion Ordering tho previous Quostion, thus ending de¬ 
bate on H. Res. 217, providing a rule fox tho consideration 
of IL R. 931, a bill to provide statehood for Alaska. 
(Passo^ 373 to 26.) 

H. Res. 218, providing for consideration of H. R. 49, a 
bill to provide statmood for Hawaii. (Passed, voice 
vote.) 

Quorum call........... 

_do........ 

—.do... 

-..do. 

—.do——...... 

—do. 

—do....... 

_do. 


Voto 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Pre.seiit. 


Yea. 

Nay 

Presx'nt. 

Yea. 

Yotw 


Prejont. 

Pr<\sent. 

Present. 

preamt. 

Present. 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present, 

Present. 

Present, 

Vrmnu 


1 Would have voted “yea.” 
3 Would nave votoo ‘Tay.’^ 


Roll 

call 

No. 

Bate 

Mexksure, <iuci^tion, ami re.Milt ; 

Veto. 

25 

mo 

Jan, 30 

Jan. 31 

(Quorum call ... ........ * 

I*rese!it, 

2(1 

If. J. Res. 398, Increasing the (*otton and peanut aereJU^e 
aUoinwatautid nmrUef mg quotas under tiie AgrieuUural 
AdjuUimmt .^et ot luits, m; aiuendt'd: 

On mot Ion to remmnit. (Defeated, 136 to 2.39.)—..... 

Yen. 

27 

Feb. 1 

On piisvir.e. (i’a.sMxl, vuieo vote). 

Quormuxall.— ..... - 

Nh>. 
Vit'Ui lit. 

2H 

.—do_ 

kfotion that Calendar Wetlriewlay bo disjx'nsed with. 

Nay. 

29 

_do_ 

(Defeated, IU4 to 271.) 

Quorum ealL.,.....—............. 

r recent. 

so 

.—do_ 


I're'STtt. 

31 

do_ 

.do....—... 

i'Je'KOlt, 

32 

Fxih, 2 

.—..do.... . .... » —. 


33 

_.do_ 

.....do..—... 

f‘U eld. 

34 

do— 

...-do....—.... . . 

ide'ent, 

36 

1 Feb. 6 


Fre^eiu. 

36 

' F('b. 7 


1*1 *’i r lit. 

37 

...do. _ 

.do-... . . 

|•le^eld, 

38 

...(io.—— 

-—-.do, -.—-.. 

1 'leneuf. 

39 

Feb. 8 

. do— .... 

1 '!<'• «‘tit 

40 

Fob 9 

II, K, 2946, increasing wfairi postal rates* 

On motion to reeonunit, (Defeated, IfrO to 21H.). 

Nay 

I 

i 

1 41 

— do— 

On passage. (IhiSRsl, voiw vote... . » 

S. 2311). uuthoriring emnomic mAlaftmee to Korea nftd 
certain inn ts of Chhia for a perlo«l ending June 30, 

On motion to rwojiuiiit to Camniittee m\ Fyndvii 

\ea 

Yea. 

42 

—do . 

Affairs with instructions to refluee fiinount of siu* 
thorlzutiott from $00.00(1,(KK) to nm\ limit¬ 
ing nmoimt «wlva»ws<.l by RFC liom to 

$10,(KKI,tMf0. (Defeated. 137 to 239.) 

On ptmuge. (Pawd, M) to 134.)—...—. 

Nay, 

43 

Feb. 14 

! Quorum call™. 1 --.-.-— ———- 

AbMUlb 

44 

Feb. 16 

-.-do...—- 

AbMUd 

45 

—do— 

i Motion to dispr'UiK) with further prnwdln'p under the 

Ah Wit.* 

46 

_ do — 

all of tho Hou», (Apimwd, 257 to w.) 

[ Motion to adjounu (Defeated, ii7 to 230) 
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Roll 

call 

No 


1950 

Feb. 15 

...do. 

_-.do. 

...do. 

...do_ 


Feb. SI 


Feb 22 

...do. 

...do.. 


—do.... 
...do_ 


Date 


..do. 


..do. 

...do. 


...do. 

.do. 


...do. 


Fob. S3 


...do. 

...do. 

Fob. 27 
...do .... 
Feb 28 
--do. 


--do. 

-do. 


73 

Mar. 3 

74 

—do. 

75 

.-do. 

7(1 

Mar. 2 

77 

Mar. 3 

78 

-do. 

79 

Mar. 6 

80 

Mar, 7 

81 

.-do. 


82 

—do. 

83 

—do_ 

84 

—do— 

85 

Mar. 8 

86 

Mar. 9 

87 

do-,— 

88 

—do_ 

89 

—do_ 

90 

—do— 

91 

...do. 

92 

93 

Mar. 13 
do 

94 

-IdoIIII 

£6 

..,do_ 



Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


Motion to dispense \Mth Calendar Wednesday. (De¬ 
feated 94 to 238 ) 

Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 109 to 21S). 

Quotum call..... 

Motion to adjourn (Defeated, 126 to 198.).. 

Motion to dispen.se with further pioccedmgs under cal of 
the House (Approved 243 to 102) 

S 2734, promoting the rehabilitation of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Tribes and provide for a better utilization 
of the resources of their resci vation 
On amendment extending State laws to cover certain 
offenses to the Navajo and Hopi Reservations. (De 
feated 142 to 196) 

On passage (Passed, voice vote). 

Quorum call. 

_do.-. 

Motion to adjourn and thus prevent consideration of H R 
4453 (FEPC) (Delcated 127 to 278). 

Motion to dispense with the call of committees on Calendar 
Wednesday and pi event consideration of H. R. 4453 
(FEPC) (Defeated 121 to 285 ) 

Quoi urn call . 

Motion to dispense with lurther proceedings under the call 
ol the House (Appioved 290 to 115 ) 

Motion to adjourn and thus prevent consideration of H R 
4453 (FEPC) (Defeated 127 to 284 ) 

Motion to consider H R 4453, the Federal Fair Employ 
merit Piactico Act (Approved 287 to 121.) 

Motion to adjourn. (Defeated 105 to 239 ).. 

Motion to con.sidei H R. 4453 (Approved 270 to 134)- 

H. R 4453, to prohibit d scrimination m employment be¬ 
cause ol race, color, religion, or national origin (FEPC): 
On amendment inserting the text of H. R 6841 pro¬ 
viding for voluntary compliance and lemoving the 
compulsory provisions of H. R. 4453. (Adopted, 221 
to 178) 

Quorum call.-. 

H R 4453, to prohibit discrimination m employment be¬ 
cause of race, color, loligion, or national origin 

On motion to lecommit (Defeated, 177 to 239.). 

On pa.ssagc. (Passed, 240 to 177.). 

Quotum call . 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

ConferGiiCG report on S 1008, defining the application of 
the F'ecleral Trade Commission -4ct and the Clayton 
Act to certain pricing piacticcs (basing point bill)* 
Motion to send to lurther conference. (Adopted, 240 
to 144) 

Motion to table a motion instructing House conferees 
to insist on amoudment oi the House. (Adopted, 
210 to 161.) 

H. R 6953, authorizing contributions of $1,229,240 to 
Cooperative ior Ameiicau Remittances to Europe, Inc 
(CARE), to supply educational and scientific equip¬ 
ment and material to Eurof^ean libraries’ 

Motion to strike out the enacting clause, thus killing 
the bill (Adopted, 205 to IGJl) 

H. R. 4846, creating a National Science Foundation to 
support and initiulo scientific research. 

On motion to lecommit to the committee ior further 
study. (Defeated, 134 to 240.) 

On passage. (Passed, 247 to 125).— 

Q,uorum call. 

_do.. 

H. R 331, pioviding for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. On passage. (Pa.ssed, 186 to 146) 

Quorum call. 

H. R. 49, providing statehood for Hawaii. On passage. 
(Passed, 202 to no.) 

g uorum call....— 

onferenco report on H. R. 4406, establishing an Inter¬ 
national Claims Commission for the settlement of cer¬ 
tain claims of the Government of the United States and 
American nationals against foreign governments: 

On adoption of conforonco report. (Adopted, 209 to 
105.) 

8 uomm call.-. 

onferenco report on H R. 2023, regulating oleomargarine 
and to repeal certain taxes relating to oleo* 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 2C2 to 
106) 

Quorum call...- - -;—; Vrf - - • 

I-I. R 87, providing promotions for veterans of World War 
II in the field service of the Post Office Department. 
On passage (Passed, voice vote) 

Quorum call.. 

__do_I_-— _ 

H. Res. 481, making in order the consideration of H. §.874, 
providing a grant of $30,400,000 to the States for Public 
Library Service Demonstration. (Adopted, 209 to 140.) 

Quorum call..... 

H. R. 874, providing a grant of $36,400,000 to the States, for 
Public Library Service Demonstration* 

On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 162 to 176.). 

On passage. (Defeated, 161 to 104).-. 

Quorum call. 

.do. 

"Hy’R. 3247" amending the’Afc"o’holic Beverage CunlrorAct 
of 1934 of the District of Columbia: 

On motion to consider bill. (Rejected, 69 to 241.)——. 


Absent “ 

Absent. 2 
Absent 
Absent 2 
Absent.i 


Yea 


Yea 

Present. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Present. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Piosent. 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Absent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Picscnt. 


Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 


Nay. 

Present. 

Nay, 

Present. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Present. 

Nay. 

Present. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 


Nay. 


Roll 

call 

No. 


108 


109 

110 


111 

112 

113 

114 

115 


110 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 
123 


124 


127 


128 

129 

130 

131 

132 


133 

134 

135 
130 
137 


138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 


Date 


Measure, question, and result 


1950 

Mar. 14 
,-do_ 


-do_ 


Mar. 15 
—do_ 


Mar. 16 


Feb. 22 


—do_ 

...do. 

Mar. 20 


—do_ 

Mar. 22 


—do—- 
—do_ 


--.do. 

Mar. 23 


--do_ 

—do— 
Mar. 24 

—do_ 

.—do- 


Vote 


—do_ 

,—do- 

Mar. 27 

—do- 

Mai 28 
Mar. 29 
Mai. 30 
Mar. 31 


—do_ 


—do- 


—do_ 

—do- 


Apr. 3 
—do_ 

.-do_ 

—do._ 

.—do_ 

Apr. 4 
Apr 6 
...do_ 


Apr. 19 

—do_ 

do_ 

Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 


—do_ 

Apr. 24 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 27 
—do—. 
May 1 


Quorum call. 

—do. 

Conference report on S. 1008, defining the ajmlication of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and the Clajton Act 
to certain pricing practices (basing-pomt bill) 

On motion to recommit to committee of conference 
(Defeated, 175 to 204 ) 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, voice 
vote) 

Quorum call.. 

H R 4703, relating to the internal security of the United 
States by tightening safeguards against espionage and 
sedition, on passage. (Passed, 368 to 2 ) 

Quorum call..... 

Conference report on H. J Res 398. increasing the cotton 
and peanut-acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under the Agricultuial Adjustment Act of 1938 
On motion to recommit to committee ol con crence 
(Defeated, 116 to 225 ) 

On adoption of conference report (Adopted, voice 

S. 2105, to provide subsidies to certain mines for the ex¬ 
ploration for and conservation of strategic and critical 
ores, metals, and minerals 

On motion to recommit (Defeated, 155 to 161)- 

On passage. (Defeated, 144 to 166).— 

Quorum call.-. 

H R. 7057, relative to deductions by land-giant colleges of 
ceitam estimates of cost presented to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

On suspension of rules and passage. (Passed, 245 to 
101) 

Quorum call.-.... 

H. R 7402, to assist cooperative and othci nonpiofit cor- 
poiations m the production of housing for moderate- 
income families, and for other purposes. 

On amendment to prohibit discrimination because ol 
race, creed, or color (Teller vote—Defeated, ill 0 139) 
On amendment deleting middle-income housing sec¬ 
tion (Adopted, 218 to 155 ) 

On passage (Passed, 261 to 10 ). 

H. Res 482, authorizing the expenditure of ccitain funds 
for the expenses of the Oommittco on Un-Amorican 
Activities (Adopted, 248 to 12 ) 

Conference report on H J Res. 398, inci easing cotton and 
peanut acreage allotments and marketing quotas under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 197 to 
156) 

Quorum call. 

.do. 

"h. Re^'s'lS, the rule providing for consideration of H R. 
7797, providing foreign economic assistance. (Adopted, 
202 to 22) 

Quorum call.-. 

.do. 

.do. 

_do.-. 

.do.-.-. 

.do. 

.do. 

"nrR Y 7 ’ 97 ,'pVo"vi"di’ng"fo"r forei’gri'econom^ a'^sistanco and 
authorizing program of technical assistance to under¬ 
developed areas and for other purposes. 

On motion to strike out title III relating to progiara 
of technical assistance to underdovelopcd aieas. 
(Defeated, teller vote, 141 to 189 ) ^ 

On motion to recommit with instructions to stake out 
title III. (Rejected, 150 to 220.) 

On passage (Passed, 287 to 86).. . 

H. Res. 631, providing for House agreement to Sormte 
amendment to H. R 1758, amending the Natural Gas 
Act. (Adopted, 170 to 174.) 

Quorum call ..— 

H. R. 4380, tightening the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. On passage (passed, voice vote). 

Quorum call.... 

_do.. 

_do.-.. 

_do.. 

hIr. 7'8467authorimrArrny and Air Fm ce to con¬ 

tract for plans and specifications and to take options on 
sites, to expedite construction of rental housing on de¬ 
fense posts. On passage (passed, voice vote). 

Quorum call.-.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. . — 

S. J Res. ICC, providing for posthumous awai’d of appro¬ 
priate medals to ciew of plane who lost tbcir lives over 
the Baltic Sea m performance of their duty. (Adopted, 
333 to 0.) 

Quorum call.-.- 

_do.-. 

_do. 

_do.-. 

_do...—. 

S. 277, making it a criminal ofionse, and fixing penalties, to 
reveal information about official secret codes On passage 
(passed, voice vote). 


Present 

Present. 


Nay. 

Yea 

Present. 

Yea 

Present. 


Yea. 

Nay. 


Yea 

Nay 

Present. 


Nay. 

Piescnt. 

Yea 

Yea 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Nay. 

Picscnt. 

Piosent. 

Piesoiit. 

Yea. 


Present. 

Absent. 

Present. 

Piescnt. 

Present. 

PiesenL 

Piescnt. 

Piosent, 


Yea 


Yea 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Piesent. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 


Present. 

Prosi'nt. 

present. 

present. 

Yea. 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 

i 


J Would have voted "yea.” 
2 Would have voted “nay.’* 
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Boll 

call 

No 


Date 


144 

145 


147 

148 


149 

150 


151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
150 
157 


158 

159 
IGO 

161 


162 

163 


164 

105 

100 

167 


mo 

May 1 
_ 


..„do_ 

„-do_ 

May 3 


May 4 
May 1 


Measure, question, and result 


May 5 

-do. 

May 6 

_.do. 

May 8 
May 9 
May 10 


...do_ 

...do_ 

L—do_ 

_do_ 


-1 


...do._ 

...do_ 

May 11 
-.do— 


May Id 
...do.—, 

,..do_ 

...do— 


1C8 

—do— 

May 16 

ICO 

May 18 


May 19 

170 

..„do_ 

_do_ 

171 

172 

May 23 
_do-— 


—do_ 


—do._ 

173 

May 24 
—do_ 

i 

June 5 


—do—— 

174 

Juno 0 


Quoram call..-.— 

_do..—V"' 

H. B 7185, providing open competitive examinations loi 
veterans for position of apprentice m the Federal soi vice 
On suspension of rules and passage (Passed, 209 to 
93,) 

H B. 1^54, autRoriKing Distnct of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners to estabiisli daylight-saving time in the 
Distnct of Columbia ^ 

On suspension of rules and passage (Passed, 194 to 
87,) 

Confeienee report on H. B. 5472, authorizing construction, 
lepair, and presei vation of certain public works on rivcis 
and harbors for navigation and flood control. (Adopted, 
210 to 137) 

Quorum call...rT' 

Oonlcrcncc report on H. B. 1243, amending the Hatch Act 
relative to penalties for violations ol this act by Federal 
civii-scrvicc employees (Adopted, 203 to 140.) 

Quorum call.-. 

Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 98 to 170.)-- 

t^uoium call... 

.do.-.- 

.do.-.-.. 

.do_____-_ 

*h’ B. 7786, making appiopnations foi the suppoit of tho 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30,1951- 
On Rooney amendment authorizing Secretaries of 
State and Oommerco to terminate tho eraplovmciit 
of any employee in their Dcpaitmcuts when they 
deem such ieimination advisable in the inteiest of 
the XJmted States. (Adopted, voice vote.) 

On Gore amendment increasing tho funds for grants 
for hospital construction under the Public Health 
Service fiom $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. (Adopted, 
258 to 131,) 

On Case amendment reducing funds for adniinistra- 
tive expenses? of tho Public Homsing Admlmsti ation 
by $2,950,000. (Adopted, 222 to 16.3.) ^ 

On Thomas amendment as amended by tho labei 
amendment specifying certain percentage reduc¬ 
tions of nonmilitary operation expenditures oirecting 
a reduction of $600,000,000. (Adopted, 274 to 112) 
On Jensen amendment reducing number ol federal 
employees by not filling vacancies that occui in cci* 
tain Civilian agencies. (Adopted, 201 to 185) 

On motion U) recommit. (Defeated, voice vote)- 

On passage of bill. (Passed, 302 to 21.). 

Quorum cull.-— 

S. 2590, defining the authority of Vcicruiis’ Adniini.stration 
in ijarrying out vcteians education piogram uiidei "Gl 
bill of rights”; 

On motion to iccommit. (Bcjcctcd, 102 to 145, divi¬ 
sion \ote ) 

On passage, (Passed, voice vole.). 

Quoium call.— 

_do.-.—. 

_do. 

IL Bcs. 567, providing for the con.sicleration of H. K. 5090. 
(Adopted, 194 to 32.) 

n. B. 5990, providing for construction, development, ad¬ 
ministration, and maintenance of tho Baltiraorii-Wasli- 
ington Parkway as a iiart of tho District of Columbia 
liark system; 

On motion for consideration of bill. (Adopted, 102 to 
29,) 

H. B. 6074, authorizing the National Advisory (^ominittoc 
for Aeronautics to equip and operate resiairi'h stations 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call--..... 

If. K. 7941, amending and supploineiitlng tlio Fedeial-Aid 
Road Act to authorize appropriations for the construc¬ 
tion of highways; 

On motion to recommit reducing authorization by 
$200,()(X),000 (Defeated 24 to 143, division vote.) 

On passage. (Fassird, 246 to 34.)... 

H. B. 7679, extending Government syntlietio-rul)b('r-man- 
ufactiiring program to Juno 30, 1962. (Passed, voice 
vote.) 

S riorum call..—.-. 

onfereneo report on II, B, 7797, extending tho Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 and authorizing program of 
technical assistanco to undordovolopod areas. (Adopted, 
247 to 88.) 

H. K, 7764, authorizing navaJ ship-oonstmetion program, 
including modernization of submarines. (Passed, voice 
vote.) 

S. 2440, authorizing S^year program of constnicHon of pub¬ 
lic works at Army, Navy, and Air Force stations in 
United States and abroad. (Passed, voice vote.) 

g uorum caU..... 

. R. 6826, extending the Selective Service Act for 1 year 
to con tinue registrations and with authority to President 
to call up National Guard and Boaerves In the event of 
emergency. (Ptissed, 216 to 11 division vote.) 
n. B. 6217, jpro viding for out-patient treatment of veterans 
of Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion, and Phlilp- 
pino Insurrection. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. B. 7827, increasing criminal penalties for violatlcjn of 
Sherman antitrust laws: 

On suspension of rules and passage, (Passed, voice 
^ vote.) 

Quorum call..-._- 



Roll 


Vote 

call 

Date 


No 




mo 

Ab-^ent. 

Absent. 

175 

_^do_ 

Absent ^ 

Juno 7 


Absent. ^ 

176 

Juno 13 


177 

-.do- 

Nay. 

178 

Juno 21 


179 

—do- 

Present. 

Yea. 



Present. 

Present. 

180 

Juno 22 

Nay 

Pi e.coi)t. 



Present. 

Present 

lai 

...do—- 

Present. 

182 

—do- 

Yea, 

183 

Juno 26 

Nay. 

184 

—do- 

Yea. 

185 

—do. 


186 

Juno 27 


187 

--do- 

Yea. 

188 

Juno 29 

Yea. 



Yea. 



Nay. 

Present 

189 

—do._ 

Nay. 


...do_ 

Yea 

lYe.sent. 

196 

--.do. 

Ihescnt, 

Pi esent. 
Nay. 

191 ; 

—do. 

—.do__ 


192 

Juno 30 

Nay. 

Yea. 

193 

— do—— 


I'rosent. 

194 

—do_ 

.. do— 


195 

July 10 
...do_ 

Yea, 


Yea. 


—do—— 

Yea, 



Prefient, 


—do— 

Nay. 

196 

—do—, 


197 

—do._ 

Yoa, 

I9S 

July U 

Yea. 


Presont. 

190 

July 12 

Yea. 

200 

_do—- 

Yoa. 

201 

-.do_ 

Yea. 



Present 

202 

— HlHdO.iW — 


Measure, question, and icsult 


IT R. 7468, omnibus claims bill, for relief of simdrj elaim 

adoption of amendment deleting title III, for 
lelief of ilany Tansev. (Adopted, 181 li> 119) 

On I assage. (Passed, voice \ ole ).... - _.. 

H R 8198, modern wing inlet nal oigamzation ol the 
Armv. (Passed, voice vote ) 

H. K 8276, extending tho Housing and Bent Act of 11117, 
asameiidiHi (rent contiol). 

On motion to recommit, (Defeated, 143 to 22* ). 

On passage (Passed, 202 to 163 .. 

Conft'ience report on H. R. 6567 increasing $2,(HK),0(H).(HH» 
th(' horiowing powei of the Coniinodity Credit Corpo- 
lafioii (A<loi ted, 235 to 81) 

Coufeieiice lepoit on S 3181, extending the Housing and 
Bent Act oi 1917 by piovuling r.-month extension ami 
giving local governing bodies the option of contimimg 
lent contiol foi anotber 6 months. (Adopted, 176 to 
H5) 

n J Res , 3 ;{ 4 , aniondmgt*ertam laws piovuling foi inern- 
beiship ami participation bv the l’ni(e<i States m cer 
tain intmnational organizations by increasing United 
StalevS sham of expenses in 5 international orgaxiizat ions. 
(Adopted, 209 to 91) 

II. Kes 649, making m order <'onsidoratk)n of b. 226{>, 
providing for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army. (Adopted, 2;i2 to 61) 

S, 2269, providing for the enlistment of aliens in the 
Regular Army. On passage, (i'assed, 201 to 8i.) 

Veto by tho Pteskient of H. K. 87, relating to the promo¬ 
tion of veterans of World War 11 in the field seivice of 
the Post Oillce Department. 

On motion that hill and message h<; referred to the 
C'ommittee on Po.st Olhee and P'ivil 8'm'VK‘e and 
ordered to be printed. (Rejeeted, 115 to 
On ovenidiiig veto. (Overridden, 213 to 72 (-;»major¬ 
ity necossaiy).) 

Quorum calL-.-—....... 

_do.,-_____ 

II. K. 6826, extending tho Belective Service Act of Xl)4K to 
July 9,1951. On puftsage. (Paased, 315 to 4.) 

13. R. 8920, redueing exciw' taxixs* 

On recoinmittnl to Committee on Ways and aieans 
w ith mstruetiim.s to lepoi t it back as 2 separate hills, 
the first bill containing those provisions ndatlng to 
cxclst' taxe.s and tho second bill containing tbe re¬ 
maining provisions of H. R. 8920. (Beguded, 117 
to 238.) 

On passage. (Passed, 375 to M.) .. .... 

S 3550, extending unport-contiol authority over fats and 
oils and rice ami rice products lor a I-year iHuiod Irotn 
Jijn(‘ 36, 1950, Imt diseoutmuing authority to control 
unpoit of coeonul oil. 

On urnemlment to provide import control nulhority 
over tiotatoe.**, cheiw, aiul hams. (Rejeeted, 321«•51, 
division vote.) 

On mot ion to recommit to committee with instruetions 
to report hill with an amendment to irudude import 
ermtrol nuthoritv over X'Oconufc oil and chee.Ht‘, 
(Ib'jceterl, 72 to 264.) 

On passng«‘, (Ihissed, voice vote.).*— 

Quorum ealL-..—:—.. 

_do , .... . .. 

B. 3336, providing for the organization of a eon-diiutron.U 
goveniment by the pi'Ople of Puerto Uleo: 

Oil motion to recommit to committee with in-stnir* 
tions to reiHirt liill with amendment nrovitiing that 
an island-wide relerendum stiftll be ludd in ac«»rd- 
aneo with thr* provisions of tlu* Federal Corrupt 
I’raetkvs Act. (Defeated, 1 to 260.) 

On passage. (Passed, vokti vote.)----—.—-. 

Qiioiuin mil.--..... 

do,....-— 

H, It. 7954, to promote the <ievel«pmeut and mainteuttnee 
of Americmn flag shipping on the Great Uaken. On 
passage, (fhisaeti, voiw vote,) 

8. 2591, authorizing the V, 8, Public Henlfh Beniw to 
fuitqiort res(‘areh ami training in rfieunuitfsm, nrlbrltiH, 
iimUipk! S(-kTosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc. On 
passage, (ihissed, voice vote.) 

H. 3t. 65J13, authorizing Ftnieml aid to Htiites for fish res¬ 
toration ami management projects. On poHsage, 
(Passed, voiew vote.) 

Quorum cnlL..w... 

II, Kes. 647, disapproving RiMirganiatlon Plim 27, tTeiit- 
irig a Department of Himlth, Kdueatkjn» ami Beeurity. 
(ihwtsf, 249 to 71.) 

CJliorum call...,-.™ ...... 

fl. R. 8083, authorizing the Export-Import Rank of Wikdi- 
ington to giiarimUw UniUnl Btates private oipltid in- 
vesttHi abroml; 

On motion to recommit, (Defeated, IM to 
On iwsiige. (Ptasswi, 195 to 

H. K, 7439* to protect the national mairlty of tho tfnitwl 
Btates by giving i»wer to summarily dismiss emplf»yees 
for »curlty reiworw to Attorney General, HemdaOea of 
Btato, (kimmerw, Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force ami 
Treasury, and Chairraen of Atomic Bnerry (kmmils- 
aion and National Advisory Gommltto^ for Aeronautic; 
On motion to rowmmit to commit tee with kwtruc* 
tion« to report bdi with an amendment provi«bng 
an atiditiomi right of »p|M»al to tho Ulvll Brrvire 
CommWoii from any action by tho heiKis of such 
ageneii^ or departments, (Defeated, HI to IKl.) 

On pwige, (TOsed, 327 to H.). 


Vote 


Vt'a 


Yi‘a 
\ ea. 


Yea 

Nav. 

Yea 


Nay, 


N ay* 


Yea. 

Yea, 


Yia. 


Nay. 

Present. 

ihesent. 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Yi'a, 


Yea. 

Y(‘a, 


Nny. 

Present. 

Pie’^ent, 


Niy. 


Yen, 

Pnwmt, 

PtCMUlt. 

Yi'ig 


Yea. 


Yea* 


PreHrmt. 

Yeiw 


Presimt. 


Yr‘tt. 

Nay* 


Nay* 


Yci* 


1 Would have voted "yea.' 
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203 July 17 


204 L_.do. 


206 ...do_ 

__-do- 


207 ...do.._. 

208 —do_ 


209 July 18 

210 July 19 


211 July 20 


...do. 

212 ...do. 

213 July 24 


214 L-d. 


215 L_.do_ 


21C L„do..-_ 


...do-.- 
217 July 26 
.—do_ 


218 July 27 

—do..-J 


219 July 31 

...do- 

220 Aug. 2 

221 Aug 3 

222 Aug. 4 

223 Aug. 7 


224 L-dO_ 


...do. 

—do_ 


225 Aug. i 

...do. 

226 —do. 


227 Aug. 10 


228 Aug. 10 


Measure, question, and result 


H. R. 8909, establishing Civil Defense Organizations for 
District of Columbia. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call... 

S J. Res 2, proposing constitutional amendment abolish* 
mg Electoral College and apportionmg count of electoral 
votes in proportion to actual vote in each State 

On motion to suspend lules and pass the bill (De¬ 
feated, 134 to 210 (two-thirds vote necessary)) 

H. J. Res, 502, continuing until June 30, 1951, the exemp¬ 
tion of certain import taxes on copper 

On motion to suspend rules and pass resolution 
(Passed, 283 to 53 (two-thuds vote necessary).) 

Quoium call. 

H.. R. 8763, givmg Government light to sue for damages m 
I violations of Clayton Antitiust Aetand flxmg statute of 
hmitations at 6 years* 

On suspension of rules and passage. (Passed, voice 
vote) 

Quorum call. 

H. R 10, facilitating the deportation of undesirable aliens 
from the United States and providing for the supervision 
and detention pendmg eventual deportation of aliens 
w*hose deportation cannot be readily effectuated because 
of reasons beyond the control of United States. On pas¬ 
sage (Passed, 326 to 15 ) 

Quorum call. 

S 3809, extending the Mutual Defense AsvSistance Act of 
1949 and authonzing appiopiiations therefor through 
the fiscal year 1961 On passage. (Passed, 362 to 1) 

H. R. 8975, extending for 3 years Government progiam for 
development of synthetic liquid fuel. On passage 
(Passed, voice vote) 

S. 2822, amending the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and 
mcreasing the insurance coverage of individual deposits 
by the Corporation from $5,000 to $10,000 and simplifying 
the computation of the assessments charged insured 
banks 

On amendment authonzing $15,00^000 for a site and 
I a now building for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corpoiation (Defeated, 90 to 227.) 

On passage (Passed, voice vote.).. 

Quorum call. 

.do. 



rj R 6454, authorizing the appointment of 2 additional 
district judges for the nortliern district of Illinois. 

On motion to lecommit to the committee with instruc¬ 
tions to reduce fiom 2 to 1 the number of judges to bo 
provided by the bill. (Defeated, 116 to 163) 

On passo.go. (Passed, 163 to 110 ).. 

H R. 6240, authorizing the appointment of a district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of Indiana 
On motion to recommit to committee with mstruc 
tions to provide that the judgeship created by the 
bill be temporary (Defeated, 102 to 171) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote).-. 

Quorum call. 

S 3937, extending for 1 year expiring enlistments in armed 
services. On passage. (Passed, voice vote) 

H R 9178, to remove indefinitely the limit on the sizc.of 
the Armed Forces On passage. (PaSvSOd, voice vote) 

H R 9038 , authoiizingtho President to diaw up business- 
typo budget and modernize accounting procedures. On 
passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call.-...-- 

S. 3869, authorizing President to control movements and 
to seaicli foreign vessels in United States waters On 
paswsage, (PaSvSed, voico vote) 

S. 3653, to improve the fiscal and accounting methods of 
Bureau of Engiavmg and Printing. On passage. 
(Passed, voico vote) 

H. R. 9109, amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
relating to inci casing the national acreage allotments for 
cotton, wheat, and peanuts; 

On motion to recommit (Defeated, 120 to 179)- 

On passage, (Passed, 100 to 85, division vote). 

Quorum call.-., 


ir. R 8396, authonzing President to grant financial assist¬ 
ance to States and local governments in major disasters 
On motion to recommit to committee with instructions 
to report bill with an amendment providing for 
congressional approval of such grants (Defeated, 
25 to 232) 

On passage (Passed, voico vote ). 

S. 3969 (H R 9129), amending the Federal Property and 
A dm In isti at ive Services Act to ofiect economies and 
increase efficiency in handling Government property 
and records. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 
n R. 6967, amending the Intoistate Commerce Act, to 
clailfy the status of freight forwarders and their relation¬ 
ship with motor common carriers: 

(5n motion to recommit. (Defeated, 145 to 233.). 

On passage (Passed, voice vote). 

H. R 7009, making permanent the temporary district 
judgeship in the eastein and western districts of Mis¬ 
souri On passage. (Passed, 240 to 133.) 

Quorum caU.——w—. 

H. R 9176, to provide for defense production and economic 

On Kunkel amendment to strike out authorization to 
impose selective control of prices. (Adopted, 118 
to 96,toller vote.) ^ 

On Spence amendment providing authority to stabi¬ 
lize prices and wages by either voluntary controls or 
by establishment of ceilings. (Adopted, 393 to 3.) 


Roll 

call Date 
No. 


1950 

229 Aug 10 


231 L„do_ 


232 ...do_ 

233 ...do_ 


234 Aug. 14 


235 ...do_ 


236 ...do...J 


237 Aug. 15 
...do_ 


239 - do_ 

240 ...do_ 


242 ...do_ 

243 ...do_ 


244 Aug. 17 


245 ...do_ 

246 Aug. 22 

247 ...do_ 

—do- 


248 Aug. 20 
...do- 


249 ...do_ 

260 Aug. 24 


262 ...do_ 


253 Aug, 26 


...do-..- 
264 ...do_ 


256 L-do_ 


Measure, question, and result 


On Wolcott amendment exemptmg new construction 
from ciedit controls (Adopted, 202 to 188 ) 

On Wolcott amendment limiting control of credit to 
consume! credit and real-estate credit. (Defeated, 
173 to 224.) 

On Cooley amendment deleting from the hill provi¬ 
sions relating to control of commodity speculation. 
(Adopted, 198 to 194 ) 

On passage (Passed, 383 to 12). 

H. Res. 749, citmg Julius Emspak for contempt of Con- 

f ress by reason of failure to answer questions before 
Committee on Un-American Activities. (Adopted, 372 
to 1) 

Motion to adjourn (48 to 274). 

H R 8195, rescinding the order of the Postmaster General 
curtailing certain postal services 
On motion to dischaige the Committee on Rules from 
further consideration of H. Res 667, providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 8195, (Adopted, 248 to 
81) 

S. 192, conferring jurisdiction on the courts of the State of 
New York with respect to civil actions between Indians 
or to which Indians are parties. On passage. (Passed, 
295 to 4) 

Quorum call. 

H. R 8594, authorizing building program of armories and 
other facilities for National Guard and Reserves. On 
passage (Passed, voice vote ) 

H R 8195, rescmdmg the order of the Postmaster General 
curtailmg certain postal services 
On amendment directing that other essential postal 
services shall not he curtailed or terminated by 
reason of the bill and authorizing appropriation of 
sufficient funds to restore former postal deliveries, 
(Rejected, 159 to 213 ) 

On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 111 to 261). 

On passage (Passed, 264 to 108). 

Conference report on H R. 6000, extending and revising the 
Federal old-age and survivors msuranoe system and 
amending the public-assistance and child-welfare pro¬ 
visions of the vSocial Security Act- 
On motion to order previous question on motion to 
recommit (188 to 186) 

On motion to recommit to committee of conference 
with instruction.^ to authorize coverage for public 
employees presently under the Wisconsin Retire¬ 
ment Fund (Rejected, voice vote ) 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted^ 374 to 1) 
H. Res. 716, providing for the consideration of H. R. 6277, 
giving military discharges to the members of the Russian 
Railway Seivico Corps. (Defeated, 91 to 242.) 

H R. 7570, providing for the appointment of 1 additional 
district judge for the northern district of Ohio 
On motion to recommit to committee until such time 
as any vacancies existmg in the northern district of 
Ohio have been filled. (Defeated, 142 to 146.) 

On passage. (Defeated, 133 to 148.).. 

Quorum call__-.—— 

.do. 

S. 2317, providing for 3-yoar program of Federal aid for con¬ 
struction in school districts overburdened as a result of 
defense or other Federal activities. On passage. 
(Passed, voice vote) 

H. R 9141, authonzing Government-guaranteed loans to 
encouiage impiovemcnt and construction of teiminal 
maikets for perishable farm products. On passage. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call...- 

H R 8850, creating 2 additional Assistant Secretaries of 
Agricultuio and an Admmistrativo Assistant Secretary 
ofAgncultuio 

On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 123 to 22''.)- 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote). 

H R. 3775, providing for an additional district judge for 
the third division of the District Court for the District 
of Alaska On passage. (Passed, 196 to 147 ) 

H. R. 9477, providing allowances for dependents of enlisted 
members of the uniformed services and suspending cer¬ 
tain provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
On passage. (Passed, 361 to 0.) , 

H. R 8677. providing foi the maintenance and operation 
of the Panama Canal and to reconstitute the agency 
charged with the civil government of the Canal Zone: 

On motion to recommit to committee with instruc¬ 
tions to amend bill to provide that no tolls shall bo 
levied upon vessels engaged in coastwise trade of 
the United States (Defeated, 20 to 330.) 

On passage (Passed, voice vote). 

S. 456, authorizing the construction, protection, operation, 
and maintenance of an additional public airpoit in or 
m the vicinity of the District of Columbia* 

On motion to recommit to Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for further study and in¬ 
vestigation. (Defeated^ 124 to 226) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote).. 

Quorum call.-.T-r.---:.**"" 

Conforenco report on H. R. 7786, making appropriation for 
the support of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1951, , ,, , , 

On agreemg to Senate amendment providing for loan 
to Spain (Adopted, 104 to 80, division vote ) 

H. R. 9526, making supplemental appropriation of $16,700,- 
000,000 additional funds for armed services and military 
assistance abroad to meet Korean situation 
On Teague amendment increasing funds authorized 
for Office of Civilian Defense in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. (Defeated, 141 to 73, division vote ) 

On passage (Passed, 311 to 1). 



Nay. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea. 
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Vote 

Roll 

call 

No. 

Date 

Yea. 

275 

W50 

Sept. 14 

Present, 

Yea 


Piesent. 

276 

—do. 

Yea. 

277 

Sept. 16 

Yea. 

278 

...do. 

i 


Sept. 18 



—do_ 

1 


...do._ 

Present. 



Yea, 

279 

Sept. 20 


280 

...do_ 

Nay. 

281 

...do._ 

Nay. 

Yea. 

282 

...do_ 

Sept 21 


283 

—.do_ 

Present. 

Present. 

Nay, 

Present. 

Nay. 

284 

...do_ 

Present. 

285 

...do_ 

Pre.sent. 

Present. 

286 

Sent. 22 


287 

...do. 

Yea. 




288 

-.do_ 

Yea. 

Yea. 


...do. 


Roll 


call 

No. 

Date 


mo 


Aug. 28 

256 

...do_ 


...do. 

257 

Aug. 29 

258 

...do._ 

259 

...do.'... 


Measure, question, and result 


Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


260 

261 


262 


263 


Aog. 30 
—do- 


—do_ 


.-.do_ 


L-do_ 


264 

265 

Aug. 31 
...do_ 

266 

...do_ 

267 

268 

1 1 
t 1 

269 

270 

271 

Sept. 1 
So|)t. 18 

272 

Sept. 14 

273 

...do_ 

274 

.—do_ 


S 868, piovidmg for dissemination of technological, scien¬ 
tific, and engineering information to American business 
and industry 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.). 

Quorum call. 

S 3357 to prohibit transportation of gambling devices m 
interstate and foreign commerce: 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.).. 

Quorum call.J. 

H. Bos. 826, making m order consideration of H B. 9490,' 
protecting the United States against certain un-Ameri¬ 
can and subversive activities by requiring registration of 
Communist organizations. (Adopted, 357 to 1.) 

E. B 9490, protecting the United States against certain 
un-Amciican and subversive activities by requiring 
registration of Communist organizations, barring Com¬ 
munists from Government jobs, requiring labeling and 
identification of Communist propaganda, denying pass¬ 
ports to members of the Communist Party and prohibit¬ 
ing contributions by Government oflQlcials to Com- 
munist-fiont organizations. On passage. (Passed, 354 
to 20) 

Quorum call.-... 

S. 4029, providing for authorizations through which the 
Armed Forces can meet the demands for additional per¬ 
sonnel in the medical, dental, and allied categories to 
support the expanding forces without requirmg the large- 
scale call to active duty without their consent of Reserve 
officers who have had substantial periods of service m 
World War IT. On passage. (Passed, 363 to 1 ) 

H. Bes. 834, citing Edward A. Bumely for contempt of 
Congress for failure to furnish certain information to the 
Committee To Investigate Lobbying Activities. 
(Adopted, 183 to 176) 

H. Bes. 835, citing William L. Patterson for contempt of 
Congress foi failure to furnish certain information to the 
Committee To Investigate Lobbying Activities 
(Adopted. 238 to 106.) 

H. B. 9320 (S. 3995), providing system of policing airways, 
over populous centers and defense areas. On passage. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum call... 

_do_-. 

H. Bes. 836, citing Joseph P. Kamp for contempt of Con¬ 
gress for failure to furnish certain information to Com¬ 
mittee To Investigate Lobbying Activities. (Adopted, 
215 to 115.) 

Quorum call. 

H. Bes. 818, providing for consideration of S. 784, for the 
relief of the First, Second and Third National Steamship 
Co. (Defeated, 139 to 169.) 

Quorum call. 

_do. 

-do... 

H. Ros. 842, providing for sending E. R. 8920, tax-rovision 
hill, to conference: 

On motion ordering the previous question (Rejected, 
106 to 226.) 

On Eborhartcr araondmont requiring the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Hoaso Ways and 
Means Committee to report a bill to levy an excess- 
profits tax before the adjournment of the 8l.st, 
Cong. (Adopted, 331 to 2.) 

n. Rea. 847, pioviding for sending H. R. 9490, Communist- 
registration bill, to conference. (Adoptoa, 324 to 9.) 


Veto by President of H. R. 6217, providing out-patient 
treatment for veterans of the Spanish-American Wai, 
Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine Insurrection. 

On overriding veto. (Overridden, 321 to 12). 

Veto by President of H. J. Res. 238, providing the privilege 
of becoming a naturalized citizen of the United States to 
all immigrants having a legal right to permanent icsi- 
dcnce* 

On overriding veto. (Overridden, 307 to 14.).—. 

Quorum call. 

n. R 9616, amending the National Security Act to au¬ 
thorize the President to appoint General of the Army 
George 0. Marshall to the olficeof Secretary of Defense. 

On passage. (Passed, 220 to 105.).-. 

S. 2609, providing a concctional system foi youth.oficiidcrs 
convicted an the courts of the United States: - 

On passage (Passed, voice vote.). 

S. 2876,'extending for 5 years the.Federal Airport Act: 

On passage (Passed, voice vote.).'.. 

S.4088, authoiizmg the States to establish military forces, 
other than as part of National Guard units, to serve in 
the absence of the National Guard: 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.). 

Quorum call.. 

Conference report on H. R. 9490, protecting the United 
States against certain un-American and subversive 
activities by requiring registration of Communist or¬ 
ganizations. (Adopted, 303 to 20.) 

Conference report on H. R. 9626, making supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1951; 

On motion to concur in Senate amendment dispensing 
with bonds for imported seasonal agricultuic labor. 
(Defeated, 160 to 172 ) 

S 3437, to strengthen the Atomic Energy Act by increas¬ 
ing the salary of the Commissioners and by establislniig 
3-year term of ofilce for General Manager and amendmg 
patent provisions. 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)..-. 

Quorum call.-. 

.do.... 

Conference report on H. R. 9526, making supplemental 
appropriations for fiscal year 1951—motion to concur in 
an amendment of the Senate cutting olT all aid to coun¬ 
tries that shii> commodities that may be u.sed in manu¬ 
facture of arms to liiissia or its satellites with a House 
amendment providing that such aid should be nit oit 
upon determination by the National Roeurity Council 
that such trade is agaimst the best intert'sts of the United 
States* 

On ordering the previous question. (Ordered, 107 to 
149.) 

On concurring and adoption of amendment. 
(Adopted, 286 to 30.) 

Quorum aul..... 

Conferenee report on H. H. 8920, inereaslng individual and 
corpoiuto income taxes and closing certain loopholes. 
On adoption of report. (Adoptml, 32H to 7.) 

Veto by President of H. K, idOO, protecting the United 
States against certain un-Ainerieau and subversive ae- 
tivilje.s by requiring registration of C’omimun.st oiguu- 
izations. On overriding veto (Overridden, 2h<i to 4h.) 
H. (’on. Ros. 287, providing foneeohs of the t'ongre.sH until 
Kov. 27. 

On ordering the previous question, (Oidercd 224 to 
04, dlvisicm vote.) 

On adoption of nwlution, (Adopted, voice vottO - - - - 


Yea. 


Yea 

Piesent. 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Y(m. 

Ih'c.scnt. 

Present. 


Kay, 

Vea. 

Prefumt, 

Vea, 

Vea 


Kay. 

Kay, 


AN EXPLANATION OP TERMS 

Of necessity the report contains par¬ 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present, 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im¬ 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in¬ 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, or 
even killed. However, when a motion to 
recommit is accompanied by instruc¬ 
tions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the Instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the bill as a whole, A motion to recom¬ 


mit with instructions, if adopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its number. 
All bills that originate in the House are 
designated by an H; those that originate 
in the Senate, by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H, R. (S.) designates a bill 
which, when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi¬ 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H, J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig¬ 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Presi¬ 
dent before becoming law. It is gen¬ 
erally used for continuing the life of an 
existing law, or in submitting to the 
States a constitutional amendment, in 
which case it does not require the sig¬ 
nature of the President but must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses, 

Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) des¬ 
ignates a concurrent resolution. To be¬ 
come effective it must be passed by both 
the House and Senate but does not re¬ 


quire the President's signature. It Is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Comursn. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi¬ 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res,) designates a 
simple resolution of either body. It does 
not require approval by the oilier body 
nor the signature of the President. It i.s 
used to deal with matters that cisneern 
one House only, such as clianrdng rules, 
creating special committees, etc. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap¬ 
proval of the committee concernecl, lu) 
to the House Committee on Rules where 
a rule, in the form of a House resolution 
CH. Res.) . is granted covering the amount 
of debate, consideration of amendments, 
and other parliamentary questions, 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer¬ 
ence to work out differences extotlng in 
the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their con¬ 
ference, a report is submitted to each 
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House setting forth the agreements 
reached. Each House then must act by 
way of adopting or rejecting the report 
in whole or in part. 

P, Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all m favor to say “aye,” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufflcient. 

Second Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is m doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op¬ 
posed to stand. He counts in each in¬ 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 

Third. Tellers are ordered. A member 
on each side of the question is appointed 
as tellers, and they take their places at 
each side of the center aisle. Those in 
favor walk through and are counted. 
Those opposed do likewise. The result 
settles most questions, but any Member, 
supported by one-fifth of a quorum, can 
ask for a roll call. This privilege is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Fourth. Roll calls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in¬ 
volved, Each Member’s name is called, 
and his vote recorded. Roll calls con¬ 
stitute the official voting record of the 
House. The results of the roll calls are 
indicated in parentheses in the record 
above. The “yeas” are shown first; the 
“nays’" last. 


Poland Will Rise Again 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr Speaker, time 
and again I have raised my voice in pro¬ 
test against the unrighteous treatment 
that was accorded Poland at Yalta. It 
is a wrong that must be righted. This 
is our obligation as a freedom-loving 
nation. I expressed my views on this 
subject in an address I delivered at the 
dedication of the Polish-American Com¬ 
munity House on Saturday, March 18, 
1950, at Camden, N. J. In accordance 
with the request granted to me by the 
House, I am including that address as 
part of my remarks. It is as follows: 

I deeply appreciate the Invitation that you 
have given me to participate with you on this 
memorable occasion that means so much to 
your organization and the civic life of the 
city of Camden. 

The Polish population in our city is one 
of the moat progressive and civic minded 
segments of our entire population. This 
organization and the splendid building you 
have erected to carry on its activities is 
evidence of this fact that cannot he disputed. 
I congratulate you most sincerely. 

As I have said on other occasions, and I 
repeat it now, there is no nationality that is 

XOVI~App.-435 


more thoroughly embued with patriotism, 
love of America, and the principles upon 
which it is founded—^liberty, freedom, justice, 
and equality for all—than those of Polish 
ancestry. 

The history of Poland through the cen¬ 
turies and up to and including the present 
time demonstrates that the Polish people 
have always been a liberty-loving people. 
They have sacrificed, fought, and died in 
their homeland and in this land for liberty 
and freedom. No people have been more 
consistent m their attachment to the prin¬ 
ciples that underlie freedom and true 
democracy. 

Our Nation shall ever be appreciative of 
the high order of your patriotism, exempli¬ 
fied by those two outstanding Poles—Gen¬ 
erals Kosciusl:o and Pulaski—who assisted us 
in winning our independence The spirit 
that they displayed has ever been a worthy 
example of the patriotism displayed by all 
Poles in each of our national emergencies. 

The greatness of Kosciusko and Pulaski is 
indicative of the greatness of Poland. The 
spirit Of these two men has always been a 
true example of the spirit of Poland. Wher¬ 
ever freedom needs a friend there you will 
always find Poland the first to bleed and 
suffer. No soil of any nation the world over 
is so saturated with blood shed for freedom 
as it is in Poland. There in that land at all 
times freedom had a loyal and trusting 
friend. Kosciusko and Pulaski are dead— 
but their spirit still guides Poland and its 
people. 

Let us go back just a few years to 1938 and 
1939. The whole world was afraid of a little 
paperhanger from Austria, then the hig man 
of Europe. The leaders of the world licked 
the boots of the tyrant. They went to 
Munich. Chamberlain even took an um¬ 
brella with him, hoping that hfe might get 
the privilege and high honor of protecting 
the paperhanger from the ram. Shaking in 
their boots the powers of Europe appeased 
and fought for the favors of the hig man of 
Europe. Even the mighty Red hear of Rus¬ 
sia embraced the madman of Europe and 
plotted with him the murder of small and 
helpless nations. 

In all the world during these tragic years, 
1938 and 1939, there was only one nation 
and one people courageous enough to call the 
paperhanger’s bluff. True to the spirit of 
Kosciusko and Pulaski, the people of Poland 
said, “We care not what course other na¬ 
tions take, but as for us we shall stand up 
and fight. The cause of freedom is at stake. 
We would rather fight and die for that free¬ 
dom than lick the hoots of any tyrant ” 

How courageously the people of Poland 
fought is written in the recoids of recent 
years. To the last man, woman, and child 
they stood up. In the long struggle there 
could not he found in Poland a single quis¬ 
ling. The spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski 
was prevalent in the hearts, minds, and 
breasts of every single Foie—fighting and 
dying for their freedom, as well as ours. 

Meeting the mightiest military power in all 
history, they fought on. Alone they bore 
the brunt of the killers of Europe. After 19 
days of glorious resistance, they were stabbed 
in the back by one of Hitler’s pals—Stalin 
of Russia. The bank robber of Georgia—not 
a Russian-—and the paperhanger of Aus¬ 
tria—^not a German—^were now butchering 
and dividing the spoils and carcass of pros¬ 
trate Poland. Now Poland was attacked from 
both sides by two of the mightiest powers 
the world had ever known. Still they fought 
on. Still the spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski 
urged them on. Never in the history of 
mankind has there been such an exhibition 
of glorious courage and resistance. Poland 
did not get lend-lease to spm on their cour¬ 
age. The spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski 
was all the inspiration these people needed. 

As members of the Polish-American Con¬ 
gress, you know the story full well. Poland 


was not a warring nation. All they had to 
offer was courage, life, and blood. But that 
was not enough to stop the bank robber of 
Georgia and the paperhanger from Austria. 
Poland was overrun and destroyed. The pa¬ 
perhanger enslaved the Poles in the west in 
labor and concentration camps and the bank 
robber from Georgia took the Poles from the 
east and sent them to Siberia 

But it takes more than murder to de¬ 
stroy the spirit of Poland. Enslaved and be¬ 
trayed by the rest of the world, Poland still 
fought on. T^hey fought harder and longer 
than any of the Allies of this war. A few 
months after Poland fell, a Polish Army was 
fighting in France in the Maginot line. When 
mighty France folded up, the Poles were the 
last to lay down their arms in the Maginot 
line. From there the Poles went to England. 
Six months after Poland fell, 12,000 Polish 
boys were flying in the British Royal Air 
Force. They shot down one out of every five 
planes during the London blitz. One of the 
Polish squadrons was named the Kosciusko 
Squadron. 

The only help the Allies sent Norway was 
a small contingent of Polish hoys and what 
was left of the Polish Navy. All this after 
Poland was destroyed and overtaken by the 
Red and Brown Fascists of Europe. By now 
Hitler was running wild in Africa, It was a 
group of Polish boys that gave Hitler his 
first defeat at Tobruk This after Poland had 
been overrun. This Polish Air Force helped 
in the evacuation of Dunkerque. So did 
what was left of the Polish Navy. The spirit 
of Kosciusko will never he destroyed, nor will 
the spirit of Poland. 

What American is there who does not 
remember the deadly battle of Monte Cassino 
Hill? It was a Polish general and a Polishi 
Army that captured that murderous fortifi¬ 
cation and paved the road for the Allies on 
their march to Rome. Nor did Poland refuse 
to play a part in the invasion of Normandy. 
Side by side with the Allies, Polish forces 
marched through France, Holland, Belgium 
into Germany. Never in the annals of his¬ 
tory have so few done so much for the 
cause of freedom and humanity. Wherever 
there was a fight there you found Poland. 
The first to resist—the first to be destroyed— 
yet out of the ashes of that destruction 
Poland contributed manpower for the air 
forces exceeded only by the United States 
and England. The first to res. .t and the 
first to be destroyed—^yet Poland provided 
fighting troops in an amount larger than all 
the nations combined outside the United 
States, the British Empire, and Russia, 

If this were all it would be more than 
enough. But the people who stayed in Po¬ 
land—what part did they play? True to the 
spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski the people 
of Poland organized the largest and most 
effective underground in Europe. Every 
Polish man, woman, and child was a part 
of that underground. The Polish under¬ 
ground was the most effective weapon the 
Allies had in their march through Europe. 
In one uprising—the Warsaw uprising- 
alone, in August of 1944, 250,000 Polish men, 
women, and children laid down their lives 
Even though betrayed by its own allies, the 
underground fought on. With true Koscius¬ 
ko spirit, they had faith In Almighty God. 

The courage and the sacrifice by Polanc 
in this last war has no parallel in the 
annals of history. More than 8,000,000 oH 
her people gave their lives. That comprises 
almost one-fourth of her population. Whet 
in the annals of man has any nation paic 
BO high price for freedom? If Kosciusko an< 
Pulaski were alive today they would be prou< 
of their native land and its people, to when 
freedom means more than life, and to whon 
freedom is so priceless that it can never b 
compromised. 

But I am sad to say that there is one thin 
Kosciusko and Pdlaski would not be prou 
of. I might also say that there is on 
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thing Lincoln would not he proud of. I 
might add that there is one thing that decent 
people of the world over are not proud of. 
It IS the shameful and unprecedented be¬ 
trayal of a brave and a gallant people by its 
own allies. 

Poland has had a sad history. It was dis¬ 
membered time and again. Three times be¬ 
fore the nineteenth century-—the fourth 
time by a bank robber and a paperhanger in 
fateful September 1939. But these parti¬ 
tions were by enemies That is to be ex¬ 
pected and endured. If you, as a person, 
are robbed by your enemies, it is sad but 
understandable. However, when you get 
robbed by your own brother or sister, that 
IS hard to understand, let alone endure. 
Yet that is what happened to Poland. It 
was partitioned by its brothers and enslaved 
by Its brothers, as a result of the crime 
of Yalta. What a shameful reward to a 
brave and gallant people—a people who gave 
us a Kosciusko and Pulaski, and a people 
who gave 8,000,000 dead for the same cause 
for which we gave more than 300,000 dead. 

Shame on us. Shame on Britain. Shame 
upon the world for such cowardly appease¬ 
ment. Shades of Munich. Shades of Cham¬ 
berlain. But Munich is a Sunday-school 
picnic compared to Yalta, and Chamberlin 
a Sunday-school teacher compared to the 
big men of Yalta. I say Yalta will go down 
in history as worse than Munich and its con¬ 
spirators worse than Chamberlains. 

What did Poland ask for its sacrifice? Did 
they ask for four or seven billions dollars from 
American taxpayers? No Did they ask for 
the atom bomb? No. Did they ask for us 
to ever bail them out and rebuild Poland? 
No. Poland did not even ask for bread. 

Then what did Poland ask? They merely 
asked for their own land and their own gov¬ 
ernment. In the name of truth, mercy, 
and freedom Poland had a right to expect 
that simple and honorable request to be ful¬ 
filled. But the answer Poland received from 
one of the White House palace guards was, 
"You Poles are Just like the Irish; you are 
never satisfied ” 

So lo and behold—all this gallant blood of 
Poland was shed in vain—because Poland by 
the acts of greedy and power-hungry men of 
Yalta—lies prostrate again. But mark you, 
fellow citizens—Poland Is not this sad 
drama's closing act. Its tragic curtain will 
iTse anew again and again. On Poland’s 
gashed breast today the beast of Red com¬ 
munism plants his hunger and counsels what 
nation's breast shall next bo gored. This is 
Just the beginning. There will be more and 
more stupendous slaughters of the free. 

To gallant Poland we can well say—as 
other nations fall one by one—then and only 
then will they know what it means to bo 
betrayed like Poland was betrayed. When 
those nations fall one by one they will miss 
Poland. As they fall one by one and plead 
for mercy on bended knee—then and only 
then will they understand the glory that be¬ 
longs to Poland. 

To you members of the Polish-American 
Congress, I wish to say that the fall of the 
Polish eagle, caused by betrayal, is big with 
fate to man. If the New World is to begin 
by a broken word, it would be bettor not to 
be born. Our own strife is coming. You 
cannot sell out the freedom of your friends 
and neighbors and keep your own secure. 
The beast of Red communism from the ashes 
and blood-soaked soil of betrayed Poland 
shall forge the fetters and fate of our sons 
yet unborn. It will not be a kind fate. It 
will be a hideous, murderous, and shrieking 
fate. Today it's Poland—tomorrow it will 
be another—after that another, one by one, 
and us, too. It is nearer than you think. 
Someday and soon the world will under¬ 
stand the words, "Poland's setting star is 
the world’s disaster-rising morn.” 

In conclusion, Poland, the world will some¬ 
day mind how you bore the brunt of fate 


and how you bled for humankind. Poland, 
so hallowedly have you played your part that 
freedom-loving people everywhere have your 
name written on their heart Poland, your 
sorrow in nobility transcends Your con¬ 
querors’ and betrayers’ joy make their own 
cheeks blush. But shame never has and 
never will tinge the cheeks of Poland. Thank 
God that Poland never has and never will 
change her conscience, cause, and name for 
all the wealth and all that goes with a felon 
fame 

Poland might be dead for awhile Poland 
has died before. But the spirit of Poland 
has never died and never will die. The 
spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski inspire Po¬ 
land to rise again and live again as it has be¬ 
fore, Why do I say that? 

I say Poland will arise and live again, be¬ 
cause the Polish people have a patriot’s spirit, 
an unconquerable spirit. Just a few days ago, 
for instance, 50 young Polish orphans left 
India for the United States to seek haven 
in various convents in America. When they 
boarded the ship m India, in unison they 
sang "Jescie Polska nie Zginela," which 
means Poland is not yet lost. All the 
orphans of Poland, morning, noon, and 
night, sing in their hearts, "Jescie Polska nie 
Zgniela." There aie 250,000 Polish troops 
who bled all over the world for their freedom 
and ours. They are now in the beet fields 
of Canada and in the mines of England, but 
morning, noon, and night, they sing “Jescie 
Polska nie Zgmela.” There are 12,000 gal¬ 
lant Polish airmen scattered over the four 
corners of the world without a country and 
without a home, and morning, noon, and 
night, they sing “Jescie Polska nie Zginela.” 
There are 6,000,000 Poles in America, proud 
and happy citizens of our own native land, 
yet morning, noon, and night, they sing, 
"Jescie Polska nie Zginela.” There are 26,- 
000,000 Polish people being tortured under 
the heel of Red communism in Europe, but 
morning, noon, and night, in their hearts 
and minds are the words of the immortal 
Polish song "Jescie Polska nie Zginela.” 
That is the spirit of Poland; that is the spirit 
of Kosciusko and Pulaski. It is an xmeon- 
quorablc spirit that will never die 

I say that Poland will arise and live again, 
because they have a profound afiection for 
their native land I might mention that it 
is an old custom In Poland that when a 
citizen leaves that country, his last deed is 
to pick up a bit of Polish soil to take with 
him so that it can buried with him in case 
he never returns to Poland. Such profound 
alfcetion for a native land is unique among 
all people of the world. 

I say Poland will arise and live again, be¬ 
cause the Polish people everywhere have an 
abounding faith in Almighty God. You can 
steal their country and the Poles will be sad, 
but they will sing and pray, “There is a 
God.” You can murder their lov(‘d ones, 
but the Polos will sing and pray, “There is 
a God,” You can destroy every last segment 
of their nation, and the Poles will pray and 
sing, “There Is a God.” 

With the immortal spirits of Kosciusko 
and Pulaski, with profound and everlasting 
love for their country, and with an abound¬ 
ing faith in Almighty God, Poland will arise 
again, and live again, and be forever free. 

Tragically, but with no surprise, honest 
Americans now learn the sad truth that the 
architect who at Yalta was largely responsi¬ 
ble for the selling out of Poland to Com¬ 
munist Russia, was none other than the con¬ 
victed perjurer in America, Algor Hiss. Trag¬ 
ically, we now learn that he was the planner 
appointed by President Roosevelt and our 
State Department who had the most to say 
regarding the future of Poland at Yalta. 
Poland today is a sad victim and lies pros¬ 
trate because of the work of Algor Hiss. 

As Americans, we must repudiate this un¬ 
righteous work at Yalta and declare our¬ 
selves openly and loudly for a free and in¬ 


dependent Poland If we do not do so then 
the moral fiber of America has become weak. 
Let us show to the world that our moral fiber 
has not weakened, and that the true spirit 
of America still lives. 


Communism Is a Big Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria (Ill) Star: 

Communism Is a Big Issue 

Nothing in the administration of Presi¬ 
dent Truman has proved him more wrong 
in judgment, in the opinion of the people, 
than the adoption of the Communist control 
bill by both Houses of Congress and by an 
overwhelming majority in each. 

Both the Senate and the House are Demo¬ 
crat in majority. The President had de¬ 
clared his opposition to the tough legislation 
against Communists. But the opinions of 
constituents back home were obviously more 
important to Members of Congress than were 
the demands of the President and leader of 
their party. 

President Truman has lost much public 
confidence through the years by his refusal 
to take a realistic view of American Com¬ 
munist activities. Ho could not have helped 
knowing that they were in high Government 
positions, but it was politically embarrassing 
to recognize their presence there, and the 
President, as always, placed political expedi¬ 
ence above the greatest good of all. At any 
time ho could have declared that ho inherltod 
a gang of Communist government employees 
from the Roosevelt administration, but that, 
too, would have cost him votes. 

So President Truman cho.se to bluff it 
thiough. With characteristic fiippance, ho 
called the investigation of Alger Hiss a 
political “iccl herring.” That wisecrack may 
have been the beginning of the end for Mr. 
Truman, Alger Hiss was convicted, only of 
perjury, but of perjury in such a connection 
that he was proved to have aided a Com¬ 
munist spy while Hiss held a responsible 
position In the State Department. 

President Truman might iinve let the peo¬ 
ple know the truth about the shameful 
scandal, the Amerasia caH(\ Ho chose not 
to. But the people wt're n(»t dec«‘ivecl. Tliey 
just lost a little more ctjufideuce in their 
Pre.sldent. 

A thorough Investigation of ehargt‘s that 
Communists stlU wield big inliwmee in the 
State Department might have contributed 
much, last spriiqb to (uir national scsmrHy, 
But tiic PreskUmt saw it as political sutcidci 
for the Democratic Party. So his hatrhet- 
men, led by Scnatc^r TYmNos, broke up that 
inv{'.ntigntlon and substitutwl a whltcwufih 
which protected the Reds wliom all Wusking- 
ton knows still occupy Important places in 
the State Department. 

When it became apparent that Congremi 
was going to give scriotia ccmalderation to 
legislation to bring American Communistfi 
under control, Prciddenl; Truman wa« fit,111 
cnjf)ying false hopes Unit he had wisi»cnteked 
and whitewashed Cornmnnists out of the 
public mind. He told Congm.s he would 
veto the atrlngont measures under ccihMicler* 
ation. 

The answer of Congrt*®^ mm not only a bliiw 
to the President but w«s definite eviclencti 
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that Communist activities in the United 
States are a major political issue in the 1950 
elections. After the decisive action of Con¬ 
gress, whoever uses the hackneyed expres¬ 
sions, “witch hunt” and “Red baiting” is 
likely to evoke nothing but laughter. 

The people are awake at last to the motives 
and methods of the Red fifth columnists in 
America, and not even the President can 
long stand against aroused public opinion. 


Civil Defense Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. FEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Lexington (N. Y.) Herald of 
August 31, 1950: 

Civil Defense Needed 

One day some 30 years ago, when reporters 
were scarce, a red-haired youth came into 
the office of the Lexington Herald and said 
he would like to have a job to work at night 
so he could go to school in the daytime. 
He was hired and went to work and com¬ 
pleted a term at the university before other 
events called him away. At any rate, Gor¬ 
don Canfield, of Paterson, N. J., is now a 
Republican Member of Congress, highly re¬ 
spected on both sides of the aisle for his 
intelligence and patriotism. He is worried 
now, as many others, about the problem of 
civil defense. 

Canfield’s views are given more than 
passing notice. He kept on working on 
newspapers and studying, too, and was 
graduated from the New Jersey Law School, 
at Newark. Then he came to Washington 
as secretary of Representative George Segar, 
of Passaic, N. J., whom he succeeded. While 
a secretary he kept on going to school and 
completed law studies at National Uni¬ 
versity. He has been a Member of Congress 
five terms and is a member of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee. He was in the Sig¬ 
nal Corps in World War I and World War 
II and also served in the merchant marine. 
He was in London during the robot blitz, 
was requested by General Eisenhower to 
make an inspection of Buchenwald and 
went with a congressional committee to visit 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

Today, as he points out, civil defense on 
the national level is headed by Dr. Paul J. 
Larsen, Director of Civilian Mobilization for 
the Security Resources Board. However, Dr. 
Larsen is virtually limited to authority in 
planning and making recommendations. 

There has been much study about civil 
defense including the Hopley blueprint and 
other reports. Until a crisis developed there 
was very little chance to put these plans 
into action. 

*It is apparent, however, that if there is a 
real war of world-wide proportions this will 
be one of the most essential measures of de¬ 
fense. Even the tactics of Stalingrad 
wouldn’t be of value in dealing with modern 
instruments of war. 

A civil-defense plan ought to be Nation¬ 
wide in scope and coupled with the military 
defense program. 

No doubt strong measures will be devel¬ 
oped and in calling for them ahead of time, 
Congressman Canfield is undertaking to ex¬ 
ercise that type of vigilance which may be 
necessary to protect not only liberty but life 
itself. 


Partial Payoff 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth Press of September 20, 1950: 

Partial Payoff 

President Truman has asked and received 
the resignation of Robert N. Denham as gen¬ 
eral counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

That, coming just ahead of the congres¬ 
sional elections, is an obvious payoff to Philip 
Murray, William Green, and other union 
leaders for their political support, given in 
the past and avidly desired m the future, of 
the President and his branch of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

It is, to be sure, only a partial payment. 

Mr. Truman has not been able to deliver 
on his promise to bring about repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

That’s what the union leaders really want, 
and want more than ever just now, since it 
would restore their power to enforce legalized 
closed shops and impose compulsory union 
membership on present and new workers in 
expanding defense industries. 

AFL craft unions, in particular, used such 
power ruthlessly to enrich themselves in 
World War II. They exacted outrageously 
high fees and dues from workers seeking jobs 
on defense projects—workers who, in count¬ 
less cases, got only what amounted to tem¬ 
porary work permits and never were given 
the real or theoretical benefits of full union 
membership. 

But Mr. Truman has failed to convince 
many Democrats and most Republicans in 
Congress that the Taft-Hartley Act is as 
bad as he and the union leaders say. He 
could have had it modified, to meet rea¬ 
sonable objections, but he could not get it 
repealed and the biased Wagner Act restored. 

So, as the next best thing, he has ousted 
Mr. Denham, whom the union leaders de¬ 
nounce as an enemy of labor. He tried 
unsuccessfully to do that a few months ago, 
by asking Congress to abolish the inde¬ 
pendent office of general counsel to the 
NLRB, in the name of Government reor¬ 
ganization. Now he has done it on the 
theory that the general counsel must be 
someone who will work in harmonious rela¬ 
tionship with the NLRB’s members. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act became effec¬ 
tive in 1947 Mr. Truman appointed Mr. 
Denham and the NLRB members and told 
them that, much as he disliked the new law, 
he wanted them to enforce it as written 
and as Congress intended. 

Mr. Denham and the members have dif¬ 
fered frequently, and at times bitterly, as 
to how the law should be enforced. The 
relationship certainly has been far from 
harmonious—but whether that was the fault 
of Mr. Denham or of the Board members 
Is a quite different question. 

This newspaper believes that Mr, Denham 
tried conscientiously and courageously to 
enforce the law as Congress wrote and in¬ 
tended it, and a preponderance of court 
decisions seems to support that belief. 

What results from harmony between a new 
general counsel and the Board may please 
the union leaders and enhance their power. 
How well it will please the rank and file 
tmlon member's and the aeneral public re¬ 
mains to be seen. 


Short Memories Are Coeveraeol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal, Wednesday, September 20, 1950: 
Short Memories Are Convenient 

Sometimes people who live m glass houses 
insist on throwing stones. 

We have m mind W. Averell Harnman. 
According to the United Press, Mr. Harnman 
let loose a political blast at Senator Taft 
yesterday The Ohio Senator shouldn’t be 
reelected, Mr Harriman says, because he fol¬ 
lows policies in line with “Communist 
objectives.” 

If there is an iota of truth in this, it has 
escaped our attention. But we’d like to ask 
Mr Harnman a couple of questions. 

Who was Ambassador to Russia during the 
war when we were playing footsie with Joe 
Stalin? Who helped arrange, and who at¬ 
tended, such conferences as those at Yalta 
and Potsdam, which encouraged Russia’s 
postwar expansion into the Far East and into 
western Europe? 

In case you can’t wait for the answer, we’ll 
give it to you—W. Averell Harriman. 


Stop Sending Material to Russia and 
Its Satellites That Can Be Returned in 
Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the special committee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, investigating shipments of 
critical and strategic materials, I have 
been astounded to learn the extent of 
the laxity that exists in the conduct of 
our expoft control program. The in¬ 
vestigation has demonstrated the ne¬ 
cessity of immediately tightening up our 
whole control policy as well as the pro¬ 
cedures under which it is operated. 

It was the purpose of Congress in 
passing the Control Act to prevent the 
exportation from this country of all 
materials in short supply and which 
are important from the standpoint of 
maintaining our national security. The 
necessity for such a policy has been ap¬ 
parent for a long time. It is plain that 
Russia is planning and preparing for 
an aggressive war. That such is the 
opinion of the administration cannot be 
denied, as otherwise there would be no 
sense in our spending billions of dollars 
to strengthen the nations of western Eu¬ 
rope. Furthermore, the Korean war is 
unmistakable evidence of the purpose 
and interest of Russia. 
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Under these conditions there is no 
other sensible policy to adopt than to 
stop the shipment oi critical and stra¬ 
tegic materials to Russia and its sat¬ 
ellite countries. To do otherwise will 
undoubtedly bring the same results that 
followed our shipment of scrap iron to 
Japan prior to World 'War II. It was 
returned to us in the form of ballets 
that carried death to our American boys. 

But, the strange situation that has de¬ 
veloped as result of our investigation 
arises from the fact that, nouwithstand- 
ing our policy not, to ship to Russia and 
its satellites, yet. we do ship these ma¬ 
terials to western European nations, sup¬ 
posed to be our friends and allies, and 
they m turn ship the same or similar 
goods of their own production to Russia, 
and its satellites. To what extent this 
has been done our committee is endeav¬ 
oring to find out. The only excuse that 
has been offered by the Government wit¬ 
nesses, from the Departments of State 
and Commerce and the EGA who have 
appeared before us, is that we cannot 
control the policies o'l' other nations. It 
seems strange to me that under the cir¬ 
cumstances now existing, whereby we are 
extending billions of dollars in military 
aid to protect them from Russia, that we 
cannot even influence them to do what 
IS so obviously necessary for their own 
security as well as our own. 

I am inclined to believe that the rea¬ 
son that western European nations have 
carried on these practices with Russia, 
and the countries behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, and the reason we have not cracked 
down upon them, is because there is too 
much of a willingness or desire to keep 
open trade channels for the financial re¬ 
turns that follow. I am not insensible 
to the advantages to be gained by trade, 
but when it means traffic in cubical and 
strategic materials that can later mean 
death to our boys then it is indefensible 
and those who engage in such trade are 
unpatriotic. 

It is furthermore my opinion that the 
names of all persons who have facili¬ 
tated traffic of this kind should not be 
held secret as is now being done by the 
departments of Government. I am hope¬ 
ful that there will be a change in this 
policy of secrecy in the near future. 

The limitations of these remarks will 
not enable me to give in detail the quan¬ 
tities and dollar value of the materials 
being shipped to Russia, and its satellite 
from western European nations. The 
amount is astounding. It is a geneial 
practice and seems to be on a business- 
as“Usual basis. 

It is unfortunate if we catmot stop this 
dangerous practice upon the part of Eu¬ 
ropean allies, but, that is no excuse for 
our not closing the loopholes in our own 
procedures and policies, that now make 
it possible for the countries of western 
Europe to obtain critical and strategic 
materials from us and pass them on to 
unfriendly hands. It is our duty to know 
where and to whom the goods ar6 to be 
ultimately delivered. We should not per¬ 
mit critical and strategic goods to go 
out of this country to be sold on the 
open market. It is an open invitation 
to Russia and its satellites to buy. There 
should be a certification required from 
the exporter as to the end use to be made 


of the material, and, a check made by 
our representatives m the country to 
which the materials are shipped to make 
certain that the materials are to be used 
for a useful and legitimate purpose and 
not to be transshipped to Russia or to 
any nation within its orbit of influence. 
The matter is so important that, in my 
opinion, we could with propriety require 
the nation to whom we ship to make the 
certification. If we withheld shipment 
until such a guaranty was given, I am 
certain it would be given and without 
any great delay. 

It is time for this Nation to be realistic. 
We cannot carry on business in critical 
and strategic materials as usual. The 
times are too critical. Our danger is 
too great. Let us make certain that we 
do not make again the same mistake 
we made m shipping scrap iron to Japan 
prior to World War 11. This time let 
us use common sense. 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla¬ 
homa, Before Oklahoma State Demo¬ 
cratic Convention 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARUND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. McPARLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I submit for printing in the 
Record, an address to be delivered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
before the State Democratic Convention 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., on September 
23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow Oldahomans, it Is good to be 
back home “out where the sky is a little 
bluer; out where the sun is a little brighter; 
out where the hand clasp is a little warmer.” 
It is good to be back home. 

It is wonderful to bo in a great Demo¬ 
cratic convention. 

I am happy to be here with the nominees 
of my party for our State offices. I want to 
pay a tribute to each and every one of them, 

I want to salute our nominee for Governor, 
the Honorable Johnston Murray. Some Be- 
publicans have made great efforts to create 
doubt in our party as to his Democracy. Lot 
us meet this issue head on. 

I have personally known Johnston Murray 
most of the years of his life, I honor him 
as a working Democrat. I knew him as 
the chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee of Kay County in 1940. I knew 
him as chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee of the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict in the early thirties. I knew him as 
chairman of the Democratic Central Com¬ 
mittee of Oklahoma County in the early 
forties. I knew him again as a Democratic 
elector chosen by the Democrats of Okla¬ 
homa in 1940 and again in 1943, 

I'll tell you why the Republicans are seek¬ 
ing to create doubt as to our nominee for 
Governor being a working Democrat. They 
are trying desperately to camouflage the fact 
that their nominee for the United States 
Senate is not and never has been a working 
Republican. 


Proving the eligibility of Johnston Murray 
to walk with Thomas Jefferson is easy. 
Qualifying Bill Alexander to march shoul¬ 
der to sho^llder with Abraham Lincoln is im¬ 
possible. 

The Republicans in Oklahoma have chosen 
as their nominee for Governor a typical, 
reactionary Old Guard Reputolican In fact, 
they picked the older-.t and coldest they had. 
Bill Alexander can’t find any New Deal meas¬ 
ure he would repeal. Jo Ferguson can’t find 
any he would keep. 

We know from experience how a Governor 
can prevent progress in our State by fight¬ 
ing the development of Federal projects I 
know of no man more hostile toward flood 
control, and the development of hydroelec¬ 
tric power, irrigation, and reclamation than 
Jo Ferguson. 

During the past 8 years, the close coopera¬ 
tion of a Democratic State administration 
with a Democratic national administration 
has meant much to Oklahoma in the de¬ 
velopment of her natural resources. 

I know this important program would be 
jeopardized if Jo Ferguson should become 
Governor of Oklahoma. The people can’t 
afford to let that happen. 

I am happy to be here today in the com¬ 
pany of my distinguished colleagues in the 
United States Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to one of Oklahoma’s 
greatest Democrats, the Honorable Elmer 
Thomas. We are proud of the outstanding 
service he has rendered our State throughout 
his long public career. 

The man who will take his place in the 
United States Senate Is one of Oklahoma’s 
finest sons. He has achieved acclaim for 
himself and fame for his State as the very 
distinguished Congressman from the Fifth 
District, the Honorable Mike Monroney. 

All Oklahomans can well afford to be proud 
of their congressional delegation in Wash¬ 
ington. Each one is serving his State vigor¬ 
ously and effectively on an important com¬ 
mittee. 

Over in the First District, where we needed 
a Congressman so badly for so long, a fight¬ 
ing Democrat, Dixie Gilmer, was elected 2 
years ago He is now serving on the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee We aim to keep him there. 

The Second Congressional District has long 
been well represented by one of our hardest 
working Congressmen, Bill Stiglrr. Ho la 
a member of the all-important Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. 

Down in “Little Dixie” the Democrats of 
the Third District are mighty well satisfied 
with their “Little Giant,” Carl Albert. He 
Is an Influential member of the Agriculture 
Committee which handles Federal legisla¬ 
tion affecting Oklahoma’s foremost industry. 

The Fourth District is ably represented by 
one of the outstanding first-term Congress¬ 
men, Tom Steed. He is on the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The Democratic nominee for Congress In 
the Fifth District is the very capable former 
State Senator, John Jarman. Wo will wel¬ 
come him to Washington. 

Toby Morris will return to Congress by the 
overwhelming vote of the people of the Sixth 
District. He is a member of the Public Lands 
Committee and Chairman of its Subcom¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

In the Seventh District, the genial and very 
active Victor Wickersiiam will return to 
Congress as a member of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

Oeorob Howard Wilson has made one of 
the finest Congressmen the Eighth District 
has ever had, We are determined that he 
shall continue to represent them on the Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

I am proud to be a part of this team of 
courageous Democrats. 

I am honored to join them in reporting 
the progress that has been made in the 
Eighty-first Democratic Congress. 
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We not only point with pride to its ac¬ 
complishments, we pledge ourselves to still 
further and greater progress in what will be 
the Democratic Eighty-second Congress. 

The attendance and spirit of this conven¬ 
tion spike the rumors and refute the claims 
that the ranks of Oklahoma’s Democracy 
are divided. Those claims have been made 
by Republican candidates; those rumors have 
been spread by Republican newspapers. They 
were born in Republican hopes for an other¬ 
wise unattainable victory. But, my fellow 
Democrats, those hopes have died aborning. 

Some of our Democrats may be a little mad 
at other Democrats- But we are all much 
madder at the Republicans It is true that 
the Democrats have been calling each other 
names, ‘“so-and-so’s” and ail that, w’^hich is 
bad, quite bad. But listen—are you listen¬ 
ing? The Republicans have been calling the 
Democrats “Socialists’* and “Reds.” Now 
they label us “Un-American.” And that is 
worse, much worse' 

Yes; a few weeks ago, on every highway, 
Republican billboards branded Democrats as 
Socialists. The storm of protest from this 
insult caused the Republican high com¬ 
mand to change its strategy. They are now 
covering up those same billboards with signs 
which read: “Vote Republican—Vote Ameri¬ 
can”. 

Who are these holier-than-thou, self- 
righteous paragons of patriotism who claim 
the exclusive right to be called Americans? 
Republicans have a perfect right to solicit 
votes on the basis of their program and for 
them nominees. I do not approve of either, 
but I would fight to preserve the rights of 
both. 

As Democrats, we are proud of our record 
of devotion to our Nation. Democrats have 
met every test of service, fidelity, and sacri¬ 
fice to our country. Whether on the field 
of battle or on the home front, we have 
fought and worked side by side with all the 
other tens of millions of loyal Americans. 
Today, we are stunned to hear Republican 
candidates ask the citizens of Oklahoma to 
vote Republican—not as Americans—but in 
order to qualify as Americans. 

I do not believe these Republican nominees 
are entitled to a single vote until they have 
apologized for this affront to the patriotism 
of the people of Oklahoma. 

We are here to call the Democrats to arms. 

This is a privilege we cheiish, a responsi¬ 
bility we are happy to fulfill. We arc not 
here to meet a Republican challenge. We 
are here to hurl a Democratic challenge to 
the Republican opposition. 

We are here to haunt them with the rec¬ 
ord of our achievements—achievements won 
by the Democratic Party In spite of Republi¬ 
can opposition. We are here to taunt them 
with our pu 2 ?]poses and plans for a brighter 
future—purposes which they do not com¬ 
prehend—plans which they do not under¬ 
stand. 

Yes, we are here to lay down the gage 
of political battle on the basis of what the 
Democratic Party has done and will do, and 
on the basis of what the Republican Party 
has not done and cannot do. 

But while Republican leaders have mighty 
little to show for it, they are never idle. 
They can brag more and complain louder; 
they can whip up more fear and confusion, 
without justification, than any other group 
of political leaders I ever saw. 

In this regard, I am reminded of some 
verses of scripture. I am sure'the Republi¬ 
can nominee for the United States Senate 
wiU bear me no HI will if I refer to the 
scriptures. My acquaintance with Holy Writ 
is limited, but I have long known that it Is 
both nonpolitical and bipartisan. 

The rantlngs of the Republican leaders 
remind me of the first verse of the second 
Psalm: “Why do the heathen rage and the 
people Imagine a vain thing?’* 


But they cannot escape the pronounce¬ 
ment in the fifteenth verse of the nmth 
Psalm: “The heathen are sunk down in the 
pit that they made, in the net which they 
hid, IS their foot taken. 

As I understand this majestic language, 
it means about the same as saymg that they 
got caught in their own bear trap. 

Let me say. my friends, that I have no 
personal differences with the Republican 
nominee for the United States Senate. I 
cherish him as a personal friend. I respect 
him as a minister of the Gospel. He had 
convinced me that he had been divinely 
called for that work Imagine my surprise 
when I saw how easy it was for him to be 
seduced by the lure of political ambition. 

When I first knew Bill Alexander was 
thinking about runnmg for the United 
States Senate, he claimed to be a Democrat. 
He was asking the Democrats to send him to 
Washington to “liberalize the Democratic 
Party.” The next I heard of him, he had 
become a Republican candidate. He now 
asks the Republicans to send him to Wash¬ 
ington to “conservatize” the Republican 
Party. 

A few months ago, Oklahoma newspapers 
carried the headlines that on the following 
Sunday, the Right Reverend William H. 
Alexander would advise his congregation— 
and the world—whether or not he would run 
for the Democratic nomination to the United 
States Senate. Many came that Sunday 
morning to hear the fateful decision. It 
was given to them. It was then drama¬ 
tized and publicized as few political events 
in our history have been. He told the 
people that he had spent the long hours 
of the previous night on his knees in his 
study. He said he had wrestled with him¬ 
self and prayed with the Lord until the 
early morning hour He told how the Lord 
put his arm around his shoulder and said: 
“Bill, go and get into the race for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination to the United States 
Senace.” 

In obedience to the heavenly vision, he 
became a Democratic candidate. He said he 
was doing just what the Lord had told him 
to do. 

Then, lo and behold, a few weeks later, 
the people of this State were astoundfid by 
a strange announcement from Bill Alexan¬ 
der. He said he had abandoned his purpose 
to seek the Democratic nomination as di¬ 
rected by the Lord. He then declared him¬ 
self a candidate for the Republican nomi¬ 
nation to the United States Senate 

Now, what Bill Alexander hasn’t told, and 
what I challenge him to tell the people of 
Oklahoma is: With whom did he wrestle? 
With whom did he sit up all night? And 
whose arm was around his shoulder when 
he changed his mind? I know the Lord 
didn’t change because the Bible says: “Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, today and for¬ 
ever.” Hebrews 13: 8. 

Bill's refusal to do as the Lord told him 
reminds me of the story of Jonah. Now 
you know what happened to Jonah. He re¬ 
fused to go where the Lord told him to go. 
He insisted on going where he wanted to go. 
And old Jonah wound up in the belly of 
a whale 1 In just 3 days, he saw that he had 
made a terrible mistake—whereupon he re¬ 
pented. 

At the latest report. Bill was still Ignoring 
his divine order to seek the Democratic nom¬ 
ination for the United States Senate. He 
Is still hobnobbing with the Republicans, 
Now I have often felt sorry for old Jonah 
down there in the belly of the whale, but 
I would a lot rather be there than in the 
hopeless fix that Bill is In. 

Now, then, he tells us he is going to bring 
Roy Rogers and his famed home, Trigger, 
to Oklahoma to team up with him in his 
campaign. That sure will be something. I 
can see them now—Roy Rogers. Trigger, and 


Bill, sweepmg across the Oklahoma prairies 
running lor the United States Senate. Now, 
Roy Rogers wouldn’t be such a bad candi¬ 
date if he had the right identification and 
the right affiliation. Buc he isn’t the 
ticket; he isn’t even a citizen of Oklahoma. 

Then, there’s Trigger, and I’ll say this for 
Trigger—he plays the part of a horse and 
looks and acts a lot more like a horse than 
Bill does like a United States Senator. But 
the people of Oklahoma can’t vote for Trig¬ 
ger; we can’t vote for any horse—not even 
a whole horse. That leaves only Bill of this 
barnstorming trio. And, my fellow Demo¬ 
crats, I don’t believe the people of Oklahoma 
are going to vote for him. 

Mr. Alexander came to Washington the 
other day. He was previewed by Republi¬ 
can Senators, interviewed by the press, and 
star-viewed by the women. One reporter 
said he talked more and said less than any 
candidate he ever saw. The women said he 
promised more and performed less than any 
speaker they ever heard. One Republican 
Senator said that Bill had the greatest wind¬ 
up, but the weakest delivery he had ever 
witnessed. 

I heard him on the radio program, “Meet 
the Press.” Boy, oh boy, what a wind-up. 
He pitched out a lot of wild and sarcastic 
generalities. He denounced all past legisla¬ 
tion of the New Deal and all future plans 
of tne Fair Deal. Then, in broad and sweep¬ 
ing language, he condemned them as social¬ 
ism 

After the vigorous windup, the press be¬ 
gan to call on him for delivery. They 
pressed him for specific answers. I never 
knew a man get more embarrassed. His 
face was redder than his hair and his gen¬ 
eralities were down to his shoe tops. 

It was soon apparent that his campaign 
was to create false fears and was supported 
only by phony phrases. He was struggling 
in political quicksand where it was too 
treacherous to stand still and too thin to 
walk forward. How long, oh, how long will 
it he before the Republican Party will nomi¬ 
nate candidates to high office who will offer 
the people something except opposition to 
progressive legislation by calling It socialism? 

I challenge the Republican nominee to 
the United States Senate to tell the people 
of Oklahoma what legislation enacted by the 
Democratic administrations of the last 17 
years is socialistic. I dare him to tell the 
people of this State which of these laws he 
would repeal. Under withering cross-exami¬ 
nation by the press, I heard him admit that 
he wouldn’t repeal social security, bank in¬ 
surance, unemployment insurance, slum 
clearance, or the TVA. 

In a recent speech, he has endorsed rural 
electrification, and referred to what he calls 
his farm program. I wish time would per¬ 
mit me to show just how ignorant he really 
Is about a farm program. He saye he Is 
against controls, but favors 100 percent par¬ 
ity. If he favors 100 peicent parity, he has 
no business in the Republican Party. The 
Republican Eightieth Congress enacted a 
farm program providing fOr 60 percent of 
parity, not without, but with the most rigid 
controls of production. 

He says he would make the farmers of 
Oklahoma free. If he had either memory of 
the past or knowledge of the present, he 
would know that Oklahoma farmers are free 
today—that their emancipation proclamation 
from proverty, privation, depression, and 
want was issued early in 1933 by a Demo¬ 
cratic Congress and Democratic President. 

And what a contrast their freedom of today 
Is to the freedom they knew during the 12 
long years from 1921 to 1933. They were free 
then—^free to sell their cotton for 4 cents a 
pound; free to sell their oats for 10 cents 
a bushel, their corn and wheat for 20 cents. 
They were free to mortgage everything they 
had to try to buy meat and bread for their 
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families. They were free to pay up to 25 per¬ 
cent interest on the money they borrowed. 
Then, when their ability to borrow was ex¬ 
hausted, they were free to starve to death 
withc^ut the slightest interference from a 
Republican Congress or a Republican Presi¬ 
dent. 

“Stop, look and listen!” All of our farm¬ 
ers are keenly aware of how they have pros- 
peicd in these 17 years of Democratic ad¬ 
ministrations. 

In 1930, Oklahoma’s total farm income was 
less than $150,000,000 In 1945, it had grown 
to $457,000,000; m 1949, it was very close to 
$700,000,000 Mr. Alexander, we dare you to 
tell Oklahoma farmers that this is un-Amer¬ 
ican. 

In 1933, just a bare fraction of the farm 
families in Oklahoma were blessed with 
electric service. Today, over 60 percent of 
them have been rescued from diudgery and 
darknecs through rural electrification. And 
it is our purpose to expand this program 
until the lights shine and electricity is work¬ 
ing in every farm home. 

Is that socialistic, Mr. Ferguson? 

Before 1933, Uncle Sam never did anything 
about conserving and rebuilding the soil. 
Today, Oklahoma farmers and ranchers have 
81 soil-conserving districts which cover all 
of our State except small portions of two 
counties. And the Eighty-first Congress has 
stepped up and broadened this program. 

Until a few years ago, Uncle Sam never 
tried to help the farmers get out of the mud. 
Since 1944, one dollar out of every three of 
Federal highway aid has been spent on farm- 
to-market roads. In August of this year, a 
Democratic Congress provided for an even 
better farm-to-market road program. This 
was accomplished in spite of bitter Repub¬ 
lican opposition. 

Is this socialism, or un-American, Mr Fer¬ 
guson? 

And my fellow Oklahomans, thanks to a 
Democratic majority, the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress has a proud record of sei vice to all the 
people 

It has moved with wisdom and courage to 
meet the needs of peace and the require¬ 
ments of war. 

Among the outstanding accomplishments, 
in addition to those already mentioned, are 
the following: 

A better farm program, including higher 
price supports for Oklahoma crops, more 
adequate crop storage space, and a vast ex¬ 
pansion of rural telephones; 

An expanded social security covering an 
additional 10,000,000 people and providing 
greater benefits to those already covered; 

Constructive school aid legislation; 

The most comprehensive urban and rural 
housing program in the Nation's history; 

Authority to the President to reorganize 
and streamline executive departments and 
agencies for greater efficiency and economy; 

Legislation increasing minimum wages 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour; 

The finest legislation in history for the de¬ 
velopment of our natural resources. This 
includes much that is vital to Oklahoma. 
Authority for the comprehensive survey and 
planning for the Arkansas-White and Red 
River Basins is Just a part of what was done 
for Oklahoma; 

More adequate provision for veterans and 
their surviving dependents; 

More substantial allowances to families of 
servicemen; 

An expanded military preparedness pro¬ 
gram that will make this Nation impreg¬ 
nable; 

Bold but sound legislation to enable our 
country to secure and develop that coopera¬ 
tion with other free nations which gives us 
the best possible chance for world peace; 

An Integral security law that will enable 
us to prevent and stamp out the growth or 
expansion of any Communist or other sub¬ 
versive effort here at home. 


Listen, Bill Alexander, and you, Jo Fergu¬ 
son—Are you listening^ Are these measuies 
socialistic or un-American? If so which one? 
My fellow Oklahomans, it is time for these 
Republican nominees to “put up or shut up!” 

We will never forget 1932 when there were 
more than 14,000,000 Americans seeking jobs 
that did not exist and work that could not 
be found. Thirty-two thousand small busi¬ 
nesses went bankrupt in that one year. Lit¬ 
erally thousands of banks closed their doors. 
The American economy collapsed. This Na¬ 
tion was driven to its knees m depression and 
despair. These things we suffered under the 
Republicans 

Today, after 17 years of Democratic ad¬ 
ministration, we aie the most prosperous 
Nation on the earth. The number of gain¬ 
fully employed has increased from 38,700,000 
in 1932 to 62,400,000 today. Our national 
income has risen from $39,000,000,000 in 
1932 to something like $250,000,000,000 today. 
I cannot remember when a bank has failed 
in Oklahoma, during these years, where the 
depositors lost a penny And yet, Republi¬ 
can nominees are now asking the people to 
vote against the party that has brought 
these things about. 

What reason do they give? They say they 
are against socialism. They are against the 
Fair Deal. They want the people to vote 
against the New Deal. They claim they want 
you to vote “American”. 

There is nothing new in this Republican 
bid for support. All they want to do is take 
over and operate that which they had neither 
the vision to plan nor the ability to con¬ 
struct. It’s the same old version of the 
same old Republican song. They sing it at 
every election. It goes like this: “Anything 
you can do, I can do better; anything you 
can sing, I can sing louder; I can sing any¬ 
thing louder than you.” 

I have heard of “free wheeling” for a num¬ 
ber of years, but what the Republicans are 
trying to give the people of Oklahoma is 
nothing but “free spieling.” 

They have grown fat in a prosperity they 
could not create. They are secure in an 
economy they do not understand and which 
they constantly predict will soon collapse. 

From the citadel of this abundance, Re¬ 
publicans continue to hurl their smoke 
bombs and tear gas, smoke bombs of con¬ 
fusion, tear gas of opposition. 

The people don’t mind these smoke bombs 
or the tear gas. But, the Republican Old 
Guard, finding out how Ineffective these two 
weapons are, have recently devised another 
which Is even less worthy. They have now 
begun to use stink bomba. 

One was exploded a week ago yesterday on 
the floor of the United States Senate by 
Republican Senator William Jennkr of In¬ 
diana. I heard this Republican Senator 
slander one of the greatest Americans of all 
time. In my book there is no finer patriot 
than Gen. George C. Marshall. And yet 

1 heard this Republican Senator actually call 
General Marshall “a living lie and a front 
for traitors.” 

Since the President named Marshall as Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, I know every American 
fighting man feels more confident. I know 
their families, without exception, feel more 
secure. One hundred and fifty million 
Americans were thrilled when the nows was 
flashed that George Marshall was back at the 
helm. And yet, Republican Senators voted 

2 to 1 against the bill to permit the Presi¬ 
dent to bring him back. 

All this demonstrates how low they will 
stoop to oppose and smear the Truman ad¬ 
ministration in a vain effort to gain their 
own selfish, political ends. 

A few years ago these same men were hurl¬ 
ing criticism at another Democratic captain. 
They persecuted him, too. The harder he 
worked the more vicious were their false 
charges. I said then, and in the light of the 
proof of passing years, I repeat now: The 


greatest President since Lincoln, the most 
courageous humanitarian of our time, de¬ 
mocracy’s most intrepid and peerless leader 
in a hundred years, was FiankUn D. 
Roosevelt. 

When he died the mantle of leadership 
passed to the shoulders of another He Is 
a man of humility but he is as brave as he 
is humble. Sure, he has made mistakes, 
even as you and I. I have seen him veto 
bills that should have been signed I have 
seen him sign bills that should have been 
vetoed. I have heard him speak when he 
should have been silent; I have seen him 
silent when he should have spoken. But I 
want to say to you that one of the most 
courageous, loyal, patriotic Americans I have 
ever known is that stout-hearted man from 
Missouri, President Harry S Truman. 

The good thing about Harry Truman is 
that most of the time he is right The 
awful thing about the Republican leader¬ 
ship is that most of the time they are wrong. 

The Jenner stink bomb was their worst. 
Others nearly as bad had been set off by Mc¬ 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, and Schoeppel, of 
Kansas. 

But, none of these stink bombs hurled 
by a desperate opposition has damaged the 
Democrats. They only reflect on the Re¬ 
publicans who throw them. Their odor lin¬ 
gers on. 

My fellow Oklahomans, there are solemn 
decisions ahead. One will bo made by the 
people of Oklahoma on November 7. 

The people know that the Democratic 
Party lias served them best, both in peace 
and in war. 

The Democratic Party seeks their support 
on the basis of its record of service. 

Under Democratic leadership we are today 
doing what we failed to do after World War 
I. Woodrow Wilson believed that the 
League of Nations could prevent another 
World War. The Democratic Party believed 
that the welfare of our country and the peace 
of the world required responsible coopera¬ 
tion between peace-loving nations to pre¬ 
vent aggression. The Democratic Party was 
defeated, however, and the hope for the 
League of Nations was shattered. 

That which we had failed to prevent 
moved in to hatint us. The aggression that 
wo failed to kill while it was yet aborning 
forced World War II upon us. It reached 
such awful proportions as to threaten our 
very existence as a Nation. All of our 
strength and that of our Allies was required, 
and we sLicceeded then only after the most 
heroic and sacrificial effort in history. 

Sadder but wiser, we said it must never 
happen again. Wo resolved to profit by the 
mistakes of the past and so wo led in the 
creation of the United Nations. Its only 
purpose is to prevent aggression and con¬ 
quest. Its only aim is to achieve peace. Its 
only goal is to help build a world in which all 
nations, including our own, may develop their 
own security and promote their own pros¬ 
perity. It is the servant of its mennbers. Wo 
will keep It so. We will never permit it to be¬ 
come a world government nor any other kind 
of government. 

The events of our lifetime have proved 
that this Nation cannot secure these price¬ 
less objectives alone. Isolationism Is as dead 
as King Tut, and not nearly as well pre¬ 
served. Either, we work within the United 
Nations and make it work for all its mem¬ 
bers, or wo face the constant threat of war, 
without any hope for peace. 

We are today engaged in a mighty effort 
to make the United Nations succeed. Within 
the framework of the United Nations, we are 
helping to wage the Korean war. Our fight¬ 
ing men march under two flags—under the 
stars and stripes of Old Glory, and under the 
globe and olive branch of the United Nations. 
Our purpose is to prevent aggressitiu, If pos¬ 
sible Failing that, we are dtjtennlued to 
stop it where it starts. 
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My fellow Oklahomans, do not ever lose 
sight of this fact. The United States of 
America is the most coveted prize spurring 
the greedy and avaricious lust in every 
aggressor m this world. It matters not what 
devious trails the men in the Kremlin and 
their partners in crime may travel, their 
ultimate goal—yes—their prime objective is 
to seize and plunder the fabulous riches of 
America. 

Here is where man’s hope for a better way 
of life has found its finest fulfillment. And 
if we would avoid the terrible task of meet¬ 
ing and stopping aggression on our own 
shores, we must stop it beyond the seas. 

This will require eternal vigilance and 
complete umty of physical resources, mental 
efiort, and spiritual strength. This will re¬ 
quire sacrifice and devotion higher than we 
have ever known 

But, by doing this, we will be working for 
ourselves and not for foreign masters. Our 
sacrifices will be to preserve our security, not 
to enrich those who would conquer us. Our 
sacrifices will be those of free-men and not 
of slaves. 

As we look into the future and understand 
the tasks ahead we feel a deep humility, but 
no fear. We have the confidence which 
comes from the knowledge that our party 
has kept the faith. 

We know our cause is just. 

We know our purpose is right. 

On November 7 we choose our leaders for 
the years just ahead. 

We have achieved our present security and 
prosperity under democracy’s banner. 

Under Democratic leadership, we have won 
two World Wars and are now winning the 
present world-wide struggle against the pow¬ 
ers of darkness. 

Under that proud Democratic banner and 
with that peerless leadership America can 
and will move ever upward and onward. 


Let Us Not Accept the Theme That Bigness 
in Industry Is Within Itself Bad, and 
That Bigness Means Monopoly 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
double-edged campaign is being carried 
forward throughout the world today to 
destroy individual freedom. One phase 
of this campaign is easily recognized— 
the direct, physical attack which our 
boys are so courageously meeting and 
repulsing in Korea. The other phase— 
while just as dangerous to individual 
liberty—is not so easily recognized or 
understood. It is the indirect attack 
upon the minds of the people and is 
based upon the anti-Christian principle 
that if you repeat a lie often enough, 
some people will accept it as truth, re¬ 
gardless of all evidence to the contrary. 

An example of this is the oft-repeated 
charge that unless we curb the power 
of big business monopolists in this 
country, free enterprise will be destroyed 
and the American worker will be enslaved 
in an imperialist Fascist state controlled 
by the big-business monopolists. 

Such a charge is, of course, predicated 
on the belief that big-business monop¬ 


oly already exists in this country. If 
this is true—^and it remains to be 
proved—then it can only exist because of 
the failure of the antitrust division of 
the Department of Justice to enforce 
existing antitrust statutes. 

In my 30 years as a Member of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
I have been a consistent foe of all types 
of monopoly—whether big business, big 
government, or big union monopoly. A 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee* conducted lengthy and ex¬ 
haustive hearings into the question of 
the existence of a big-business monop¬ 
oly in this country. 

An impartial study of those hearmgs 
will establish that no evidence—ac¬ 
ceptable in any court in this country— 
was produced to prove that a big-busi- 
ness monopoly now exists in this country. 

In spite of this, the charge is repeat¬ 
edly dinned into our ears that “we must 
take immediate steps to curb monopoly 
in this country or free enterprise will 
be destroyed and the workers wiU be 
enslaved by the monopolists.” 

Considering this oft-repeated, xmsub- 
stantiated charge, I wish to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to an article by 
Willard Edwards published m the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald for September 20, 
1950. In this article, Mr. Edwards ex¬ 
posed the new program of the American 
Communist Party as laid down by its 
Chairman, William Z. Poster, in an 
article written by Poster and published 
August 11, 1950, in the official organ of 
the Communist Cominform, the Soviet 
propaganda agency. In that article, 
Foster, according to Mr. Edwards, wrote: 

It must be solidly empliasized that oux 
[American Communist Party] orientation is 
for a people’s front government stated in 
terms adapted to American conditions. The 
trade-unions and every other organization 
of the workers and their allies would have 
to throw their whole strength into the 
struggle for a people’s front. 

One of the most important factors Is 
the development of a deep economic crisis. 
It is possible in the United States, during 
such a time, to elect a coalition, anti- 
Fascist, anti-imperialist government A 
people’s front party would have to orientate 
to the left or it would he destroyed. It 
would be compelled to attack monopolists 
in their economic military, and political 
spheres. 

It would have to orientate toward nation¬ 
alization of banks and industries, breakup 
of big landholdings, the beginning of a 
planned economy, elimination of reaction¬ 
aries from all State institutions. Such a 
people’s front government operates within 
the framework of the bourgeois state, curb¬ 
ing the power of the monopolists. 

And American Communist Party 
Chairman Poster closes his new policy 
pronouncement with this dire warning: 

EventuaUy, the Soviet army must play 
the decisive role. 

Ag^in, from the September 1950 issue 
of Intelligence Digest, published in Lon¬ 
don and recognized throughout the world 
as an authority on secret plans and pro¬ 
grams of the Soviet^ we are told that 
orders have been issued from Moscow 
to all teachers in schools in satellite 
countries behind the iron curtain to con¬ 
tinually and consistently preach to their 
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students that American workers are the 
slaves of big-business monopolists and 
the Communist world revolution cannot 
meet with complete success until the 
power of American monopolists is 
curbed. 

Is this, then, the real source for this 
demand to “curb monopolists” in this 
country? 

Let us remember that our one great 
secret weapon which has helped us win 
two world wars and which is helping our 
boys in Korea to win that battle for 
individual freedom is our mass produc¬ 
tion system. That system is entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the coordinated activity 
of the three great components of our 
free enterprise system—^little business, 
medium business, and big business. De¬ 
stroy any one of these three components 
and you destroy our secret weapon—our 
mass production system—which is so 
greatly respected and feared by the Com¬ 
munists. Let us not be tricked—by lying 
propaganda—into helping the Com¬ 
munists, the enemies of individual lib¬ 
erty—to destroy one important compo¬ 
nent of our mass production system—big 
business. Let us not accept this un- 
American theme that bigness is, within 
itself, bad, and that bigness means 
monopoly. 


Upholsterers’ Union’s Fine Resolutions 


EXTENSION OP REBIARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN me HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House two resolutions adopted by 
the general executive board of the Up¬ 
holsterers’ International Union, APL. It 
seems to me that they are timely, force¬ 
ful, and constructive expressions of the 
best American trade-union sentiment. 
They deserve very wide circulation both 
in America and overseas. 

The resolutions follow: 

Resolution of Warning on Phony Com¬ 
munist Peace Petition foe Dupes 
Whereas the launching of fully armed and 
long prepared military aggression by the 
North iCorean puppets of Stalin’s Communist 
Russia on June 25, 1050, clearly shows that 
the Communist dictatorship of Russia has 
taken up the course of world domination by 
deception, infiltration, and military violence 
in which Stalin’s one-time ally Hitler died 
amid world-wide destruction and bloodshed 
only 5 years before; and 
Whereas the world-wide Communist fifth 
column for paralysis by propaganda, disrup¬ 
tion, and sabotage of the free world, main¬ 
tained by the Russian Communists under 
the form of National Communists Parties 
ever since it overthrew the only democratic 
government ever to exist in Russia, has now 
swung into action along with the North 
Korean puppet troops; and 
Whereas one of the main Communist ef¬ 
forts now In operation in the United States is 
the fraudulent world peace appeal, launched 
on the world by the international Commu¬ 
nist apparatus of the World Committee in 
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Defense of Peace in Stockholm in March 
of 1950 and in the United States by the Daily 
Worker and assorted stooges on May 1 and 
directed through a so-called peace informa¬ 
tion center in New York; and 

Whereas the sole purpose of this petition 
is to distract the attention from Stalin’s 
armed aggression hy protesting the possible 
use of atomic weapons, the only field in 
which the Communist dictatorship has not 
built up overwhelming superiority over the 
free world, which mistakenly rushed to dis¬ 
arm after the death of Stalin’s one-time pal 
Hitler; and 

Whereas those subscribing to this fraudu¬ 
lent world peace appeal petition are con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously making themselves 
part of the Communist enemy’s sabotage 
and conquest apparatus’ Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general executive board 
of the Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America directs this resolution to the 
attention of the officers, members, families, 
employees, and friends of the union and asks 
their cooperation in exposing this Commu¬ 
nist maneuver and its sinister purpose and 
in taking appropriate action against any 
sponsor of such petition; and be it further 

Resolved, That in accord with the mandate 
of our twenty-sixth biennial convention, 
this general executive board endorses the 
bill proposed by Congressman Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, for complete registration of 
Communists and their organization m the 
United States and directs our political edu¬ 
cation department to consult with friendly 
political leaders on the possible State and 
Federal legislation for complete registration, 
identification, and disclosure of the source 
of financial and other support by all organi¬ 
zations seeking to influence public opinion 
In our free and open society in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 1947 report 
of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Resolution of Approval and Support op our 

Government and the United Nations in 

Korean Crisis and Soviet Communist War 

ON Peace and All Free Peoples 

The general executive board of the Up¬ 
holsterers* International Union in its August 
1950 quarterly meeting on behalf of the 
union members in the United States and 
Canada expresses its unanimous and enthu¬ 
siastic support of their governments and the 
United Nations In their prompt action to 
meet with force and truth the military at¬ 
tack of the Communist aggressors upon the 
Republic of Korea and upon the peace of the 
world in June of this year. 

We recognize that this is only the be¬ 
ginning of the post World War II open mili¬ 
tary phase of Communist aggression against 
the peace, resuming the stage reached once 
before in the attacks on Poland, Finland, and 
the Baltic countries when the Russian dic¬ 
tatorship was the open ally of its brother Nazi 
dictatorship of Hitler in 1939 and 1940, and 
that the Soviet regime has been conducting 
its cold war against world peace and order 
since it denounced Its peace treaty with Tur¬ 
key in 1945 before the end of World War II 
and entered upon the imperialist course of 
the czars on a round-the-world scale. 

We pledge our support to our governments 
and the United Nations in the enduring ef¬ 
fort to control the effort of Stalin and his 
evil Communist Party machine dictatorship 
to make themselves the heirs and assigns 
of Hitler and we will support governments 
In every necessary and effective measure to 
preserve the peace in the greatest possible 
measure until the Communist dictatorship 
dies and its fanatical forces disperse as did 
those of Genghis Khan and. all the bloody 
imitators of the great conquerors and mur¬ 
derers to this date. 

We recognize that the curbing of the pres¬ 
ent-day conqueror can only come with the 
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organization of preponderant force through 
the instrumentality of the United Nations 
representing all the free and independent na¬ 
tions of the world and such subordinate alli¬ 
ances of the free countries such as the North 
Atlantic Pact and Pan-American Defense 
Union. We solemnly recognise further that 
until the aggressor is so overawed, or if he 
resorts to full-scale war, destioyed, that we 
as citizens of free nations must make the 
saciifices necessary to rearm and live m at 
least a semiwar economy for possibly 10 or 
more years ahead We believe most ear¬ 
nestly that given plain-spoken and vigorous 
leadership such as that given by President 
Truman to the United States *and other fi ee 
countries in the United Nations upon the 
launching of the North Korean attack in 
June, the people of the democracies like 
ourselves will make the sacrifice and exert 
the self-discipline required tg win the peace 
and the freedom which alone makes peace 
permanent and worth having. 

Democracy to wm the peace with freedom 
requires only that the pimciple of equality 
of sacrifice be put at center of all special 
armament and defense measures and the 
overv/helmmg majority given lead-'rship and 
the always selfish and profiteering few the 
minimum of coercion requned to gam suc¬ 
cess in the greatest common enterprise of 
all time, world peace, and order with freedom 

Pacing a world in which the aggressor dic¬ 
tatorship of communism has temporarily ac¬ 
quired military superiority in every arm ex¬ 
cept atomic power, we urge upon our coun¬ 
trymen and the freemen of the world in 
the great contest and sacrifices ahead the 
mighty spirit of John Dickinson of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s proud boast to a nearly defeated 
Continental Congress here in Philadelphia— 
that “our towns may be destroyed, but they 
will grow again We compare them not with 
our rights and liberties “ Only a determina¬ 
tion to prefer death to loss of liberty in the 
literal sense of Patrick Henry can win the 
peace for the free world in 1950. 

We respectfully submit this resolution of 
our principles and desires to our President 
and Members of Congress and to the Ambas¬ 
sador of Canada for transmission to his gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of our Canadian members 
and to our membcis for their certain rati¬ 
fication in action to our Nation’s political 
leaders in this crisis that tries men’s souls 
again. 


Our Social-Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE island 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of this Eighty-first Congress is 
the enactment of a law expanding and 
bringing up to date our social-security 
system. This law extends security in 
their old age to 10,000,000 additional 
Americans as a matter of their earned 
right, not as a matter of charity or a 
public dole. It raises social-security 
benefits to conform with higher costs of 
living. 

I believe that our social-security sys¬ 
tem should be extended even further, so 
as to cover all working men and women. 
But the new law passed by the Eighty- 
first Congress is a great step forward, 
and I was glad to cast my vote for it. 


In view of the widespread interest in 
this law I think it will be helpful to set 
forth the changes in our social-security 
system which it brings about. 

MAJOR CHANGES SUMMARIZED 

Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major changes are: 

First. Larger benefits: The people of 
Illinois now receiving social-security 
payments will find that in the checks to 
be mailed out October 3 their benefits 
will be, on the average, roughly, 75 per¬ 
cent greater than they have been. For 
those who will retire after June 1952 
benefits will be twice what they are now, 
on the average. 

Second. Broader coverage: On Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, many Illinoisans who up to 
now have not been covered by social 
security will come under the system. 
For the first time the nonfarm, self-em¬ 
ployed persons in business for them¬ 
selves, such as grocery-store, retail-store, 
or gas-station owners, will have the op¬ 
portunity to earn security in their later 
life under the social-security system. 

Third. Easier eligibility: In general, it 
will take fewer years of social-security 
coverage before you are eligible to draw 
benefits. Specifically, persons who are 
now 65 or over, and who have had six 
quarter-years—a year and a half—of 
social-security coverage can and should 
apply immediately for benefits. Any re¬ 
tired worker as well as survivors and de¬ 
pendents will be able to earn $50 a month 
as against the present limit of $15—^with¬ 
out losing their benefit payments. 

Here, in more detail, are the answers 
to questions I think will be of most gen¬ 
eral interest: 


HOW MUCH LARGER BENEFITS? 

First, how much larger will benefits be 
under the new law? Benefit increases 
will go to two main groups of people: (a) 
those who are currently receiving them 
before 1952; and (b) those who will roach 
retirement age after June 1952. These 
are called new starts. Let me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
of these groups. 

IMMEDIATE INCREASE AVERAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 
AND one-half PERCENT 


There are approximately 188,828 
people in the State of Illinois who are 
now receiving social-security benefits. 
In the checks which they will receive 
early in October—their September pay¬ 
ments—they will find that their pay¬ 
ments will be, on the average, 77i.i per¬ 
cent greater than they have been up to 
now. 

The table below shows what the in¬ 
creases will be for an insured wage 
earner without any dependents, and for 
a married couple: 


lietircd wage earner without dependents 


Now: 

$ 10 . 

$ 11 . 

$ 12 . 

$13. 

$14. 

$15. 

$16. 

$17. 

$18. 

$ 10 . 

$ 20 . 


New iaw 
$20.00 
, 22.00 
« 24.00 
« 20.00 
28.00 
80.00 
. 81.70 
.. 33.20 

- 84.60 
« 36,70 

- 87,00 
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Betiied wage earner vnthout dependents^ 
Continued 


r : 

821 - 


New law 
$ 88.60 

$32 


40 20 

$38 


42 20 

$ 24 __ 


44.60 

$ 9R 


46 50 

$26 - 


48 30 

$27 - 


60.00 

$28 _ ^ 


- - 51 60 

$20 _ 



^0 _ 

$31 _ 

$82 _ 

$33 _ 

$ 34 — 

— 


$86 _ 

$86 


- - 60.20 

$ 37 - 


_ 61.20 

$88 _ 

$89 


_ 63.10 

$40 _ 

$41 


_ 64.00 

_ 64.90 

$42 _ 

$48 _ 

$44 - 

$46 _ 


- 66 80 

_ 67.60 

68 . fiO 

$46 _ 


_ 68.60 


Settred wage earner and vnfe 


Now: 

$16_ 

$16 60-..- 

$18_ 

$19.50_ 

$31_ 

$22.50_ 

$24_ 

$26.60_ 

$27_ 

$28 50.... 

$80_ 

$8150.... 

$88_ 

$84.60_ 

$86- 

$87.50_ 

$89_ 

$40.60_ 

$42_ 

$48.50_ 

$45- 

$46.50_ 

$48_ 

$49.50.... 

$61_ 

$62 60.... 

$64_ 

$55.50_ 

$67_ 

$68.50_ 

$60- 

$61.50_ 

$68_ 

$64 60.—. 

$66_ 

$67.50_ 

$69- 


New law 

_$80.00 

- 88 00 

- 86.00 

_ 80 00 

_ 42 00 

- 46.00 

- 47.65 

- 49.80 

_ 51.75 

_ 68.65 

_ 66.60 

_ 67.75 

_ 60 80 

_ 68.80 

_ 66.75 

_ 69.76 

_ 72.46 

_ 76,00 

_ 77 25 

_ 79.20 

_:_ 81.00 

_ 82.66 

_ 84.80 

_ 86.80 

_ 87.80 

_ 88.80 

_ 90,80 

_ 91.80 

_ 98.80 

_ 94.66 

_ 96.00 

_ 97.86 

_ 96.70 

_100.06 

_ 101 40 

_102.75 

_102.76 


These some Increases apply to anyone 
who retired before June 1952. 

The following table shows the benefits 
that will appear In September checks of 
a widow with two Children who Is cur¬ 
rently receiving benefits; 

Widow with 2 children 


lent benefit; 

$70 r -r r- 

New benefit 

- _ $40 

_ _ 

^ r - - 46 

^0 _ 

. _ 63 

^B____ 


MO_ 

^ - - 67 

MB__ 

^76 

$ 60 ...— 

_ _ 92 

$ 56 ..— 

__ 110 

$ 60 ^~ _ 

- 117 

$65 _ ,_ 

- 122 

$70 __ 

, , _ 198 

$75 ___ 



UrcSEASXS SSMT ATmOCAnCALLT 

You do not have to apply for the in¬ 
creases; they will be sent to you auto¬ 
matically. If, for any reason, the in¬ 
crease falls to show up in your October 
check, It vnll show up very soon, in fulL 
Becipients are asked not to start writing 
In for information because the more let¬ 
ters that have to be answered the slower 
the program wUl be in getting under way. 


An Appeal to President Tmman To Revive 
American Shipbuilding Industry 


ESnnSINSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A WOLVERTON 

OF MEW JEBSSr 

IN THE HOlTiSE OF REPBBSENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation with respect to the shipbuild¬ 
ing industry of this country has become 
so serious that I have communicated 
directly with the President. I have 
Innught to his attention the distressing 
condition resulting as a result of 3,000 
VTorkeans being laid off at the Camden, 
N. J., yard of the New York Shipbuild¬ 
ing Co. I have emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of having a long-range shipbuild¬ 
ing program to provide continuity of 
employment, as otherwise skilled work¬ 
ers are lost to the shipbuilding industry. 
We cannot afford to let this happen as 
it seriously weakens our defense effort 
in times of emeigency. 

My letter to the President reads as 
foUovTs: 

SSPTBMBBB 28, 1950. 
Hon. Babbt S Tstjmam, 

President of United States, 

White Souse, 

Washington, D C. 

DBAS Mb. Fbbsxdbimt: I wish to call to yoxu* 
attontloxL the distressed condition of the 
sUpbuUdlng Industry in tbis coiintry. Many 
Shipyards that have had long and honorable 
careers In ship construction are closed and 
the workers dtshanded. 

Last week 1.000 skUled workers were laid 
off at the New York Shipbuilding plant at 
Oaznden, N. J. This week 2,000 more have 
been laid off. This Is a serious matter from 
the standpomt of the distress It brings to the 
dlsobarged workers and their families. It 
Is likewise serious from the standpoint of 
our national defense. It takes time and 
effort to build up an efllolent shipbuilding 
organisation of skilled workers. Such an 
organisation cannot be gotten together over¬ 
night. Consequently, when such a force is 
disbanded it Is a serious blow to our xiai- 
tlonal security when an emergency, such as 
the present Korean Incident, comes upon us 
without warning. 

Giving full consideration to the present 
necessity for an expanded shipbuilding pro¬ 
gram. It seems strange to me that it has 
become necessary at this time to lay off 8,000 
shlpworkars at the Camden yard of the New 
York BblpbuUdlng Co., either because of 
change of plans, lack of plans, or pdlley for a 
long-range shipbuilding program. 

May I respeotfoUy call to your attention 
that foreign shlpya:^ are busy, even In Ja¬ 
pan. 1 am miormed there axe 17 shipyards 
busily engaged there In building ships. At 
the same tlxne our shipyards are dosed, or 
shortly wtU be, If work is not proyLded. 
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I am brlngmg to your attention the dis¬ 
tressing situation that presently exists at 
Camden. N J, as an illustration of what is 
happening, or, has already happened, 
throughout our country. I appeal to you to 
taka immediate remedial action through 
appropriate departments of Government to 
the end that there be an immediate resump¬ 
tion of shipbuildmg. and the adoption of a 
long -1 ange program that will prevent the 
feast-and-famme condition that has hereto¬ 
fore and presently exists m the shipbuilding 
Industry 

1 am enclosing with this letter copies of 
the remarks 1 have made in the Congress 
during the last few days relatmg to the con¬ 
ditions existing at Camden, N. J.. at this 
tune, and, also copy of Councr-Fost editorial. 
Issue of September 18, 1950, that Is one of 
the strongest and most logical appeals for a 
realistic shipbuilding progiam that it lias 
been my privilege to read. 

I will deeply appreciate your giving this 
matter your earliest consideration to the 
end that relief may be speedily granted. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain. 
Respectfully yours, 

CnULBXBS A. WOLVXBTOM, 

Member of Congress, 


General Mobilization in France Is Reported 
To Be Impossible at the Present Time 


EKTENSION OF REMAREB 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MOMNSSOTA 

IN THE BOXTSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,19S0 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
translation of an ominous artlole ap¬ 
pearing in the De GauUlst Wee]^ 
Carrefour on the military posi'Jcn of 
France. 1 am among those who beheve 
we ought to take the risk of endeavoring 
to strengthen the forces in western Fu- 
lope that are still free. But we ought to 
be fuUy aware of the desperate gamble 
that IS involved. The translation of the 
article foUows: . 

GEMBBAL MdBILlZAnON IK Fbamcb Is Imfos- 
SmtiB AT TKB FbBSBMT TTBSS 
(By Albert Palle) 

Thunder strikes. Simultaneously, the 
U. 8. S. B. invades Norway whose coasts she 
wants to control, and Turkey in order to 
close the Black Sea. At the same time, she 
strikes at the center. The Communist ar¬ 
mies of Poland, eastern Germany, and the 
Soviet armored divisions roll toward the 
West All the paolflst masks of the “peace- 
fighters'’ are being discarded. This Is gen¬ 
eral war. 

This is not a foolish hypothesis. The war 
In Korea proves It. Invasion threatens the 
nrenoh territory once more. Within 2 years. 
Within 6 months. Tomorrow, perhaps. And 
If it came tomorrow, what would we dof 
wbxbb abb oub soldibbs? 

Mr, Aurlol would surely issue a proclaina- 
tlon. He would say, *T have given orders that 
the land, sea, axid air forces proceed to meet 
the aggressor.’* This Is the bast that may 
be said under the (droumstonces, and it is 
dose to what Mr. Truman said after the 
Communist aggression in Korea. And after¬ 
wards? The ministers will be looking at each 
other In surprise. “Armies," they will say, 
"what armies?” 
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“But, yes,” the Minister of National De¬ 
fense will answer, “armies I do have, and 
youTl see, I am going to give them their 
order.” But he will also make a retreat. 
“By golly,” he will say, “I forgot. We don't 
have a chief of staff of the armed forces. 
To whom shall I give my orders'? There is 
going to be jealousy.” He will ring for the 
guard and hiss at him: “Tell them to mobi¬ 
lize ” The guard will do his best. 

There will be posters. “How, what?” the 
French will cry. “Where are we’ Indeed, 
only yesterday my deputy told me that but¬ 
ter is more valuable than guns Help! How 
about our benefits, and our salaries, and so¬ 
cial justice, and Christian charity, and Aunt 
Mary’s money-marriage?” “My poor man, 
It's all over so far as Aunt Mary is con¬ 
cerned, some of the Red-Star Kalmucks have 
taken hei as their girl friend. 

Then the French will let out another big 
yell: “Our soldiers, where aie they’” But 
only one cavernous voice will answer them, 
the sinister echo of a well-known voice, that 
of Mr Ramadier: “We have accomplished the 
minimum Soldiers? There aren’t any. 
They cost too much ” 

This is the truth' On July 25 of this year 
we have no national defense The way 
things are going, there is no indication that 
we shall have one by next Easter or by next 
Trinity Sunday. 

SWITZERLAND SPENDS MORE ON HER DEFENSE 
THAN WE DO 

We Shall have spent 420,000,000,000 
[francs] this year for national defense, not 
to mention the additional appropriations 
for investments. But these amounts do not 
have the relative importance which is cus¬ 
tomarily ascribed to them 

Since 1946 the progress in military ex¬ 
penditures has been the following: 

Billions 

19-16.185 

1947.245 

1918 . 312 

1919 . 388 

1950 ..420 

1951 _-.500 

But as of 1950, if the percentage point of 
military expenditures used to be 2.1, that 
of the budgetary expenditures has gone up 
to 2 46, and the retail price index to 2 84. 
The proportion of the military expenditures 
is, then, less today than in 1946. Since the 
liberation our military expenditures have 
decreased: 

According to the report on budgetary ex¬ 
penditures* from 33 percent to 26 percent; 

According to the report on public expendi¬ 
tures: from 33 percent to 20 percent; 

According to the report on the national 
income, from 6 percent to 4.5 percent. 

The supplementary 80,000,000,000 fore¬ 
seen by Mr. Pleven for 1951 will not in any 
way upset this development. They will not 
permit the strengthening of the military 
potential, but only cover the costs of wage 
and price increases. 

Let us remember, for purposes of compar¬ 
ison, that in the United States, before the 
Korean war, the percentage of the military 
expenditures, according to the report on pub¬ 
lic expenditures, was 33 percent, and accord¬ 
ing to the report on the national income, 
7 percent. Today, these figures have risen 
to 76 percent. The American military budget 
is over five times the total French budget. 

In fact, we have never spent less on our 
defense, except in 1924, 1926, and 1926, The 
smallest country behind the iron curtain 
spends relatively more than we do. We spend 
much less than Switzerland, Spain, Yugo¬ 
slavia. 


ONLY NINE DIVISIONS 

What forces do these insufacient sums per¬ 
mit us to maintain’ In 1950, the active 
members of the land, sea, and air forces total 
598,028 men, to which should be added 52,000 
gendarmes. The 47,000 members of the 
R. S. C (Republican Security Company) are 
not considered as belonging to the army but 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

The army proper comprises 310,000 men 
stationed m France, north Afiica, Germany, 
and Austria. Another 174,000 men are based 
in overseas territories, 131,000 of whom are 
fighting in Indochina. 

The number ol fighting men available in 
Europe and Africa hardly permit the forma¬ 
tion of nine divisions (French type) which 
are supposed to have an active soldier con¬ 
tingent Of 332,000 men. 

In fact, this active soldier contingent is 
even smaller than it appears to be If the 
period of service under the law is twelve 
months and a half, it has, in effect, tor 
budgetary reasons been reduced to six 
months and a half. On the other hand, 
exemptions, dispensations, permissions, have 
to date been handed out in a miraculously 
liberal manner. As late as 1948, iher*' were 
85,000 exemptions for a contingent of 340,- 
000 men This year the Assembly voted the 
dispensation from (active) service for con¬ 
scripts classified as “auxiliary service ” This 
law deprives the army of 6,000 men able to 
fill desk and maintenance jobs And what 
is one to say about this measure, unani¬ 
mously approved by the Committee on Na¬ 
tional Defense, excusing from service the 
oldest sons of abandoned unwed mothers? 

What weapons do these land forces have? 
Until a few months ago they used the left¬ 
overs of the armaments of the first army. 
Last year Mr. Max Lejeune bought 37 used 
(aimored?) cars which were stored in Bel¬ 
gium. After modernizing these cars we 
should have at our disposal today 440 me¬ 
dium- and light-weight cars dating from the 
last war. This old war materiel is divided 
among two armored and throe infantry divi¬ 
sions. In principle, the new American matd- 
liel should permit us this year to begin to re¬ 
equip these five divisions with new arma¬ 
ments. Pour others would loccivc the old 
materiel of the former. Lot us mention, 
however, that according to the report on 
provisions, the shipment of the American 
arins is very much delayed. On the other 
hand, since the cqviipment of one armored 
division costs eighty billions, we receive, In 
principle, only one hundred and fifty billions 
[worth] of new armaments in 1950. It is 
doubtful that under those conditions it is 
possible to arm five divisions effectively with 
new equipment within the proscribed time 
limit. 

Does our manufacturing Industry develop 
at such a rate so as at least to compensate 
for the inadequacy of the American arma¬ 
ments? But only 27 percent of the credits 
are earmarked for war materiel. Prom 1949 
to 1960 there wore cuts to 30 percent on cer¬ 
tain items, notably for manufactured goods 
whose “programs,” according to the spokes¬ 
man for an assembly committee, “are cut to 
pieces.” 

What kind of weapons do we manufac¬ 
ture? For our land forces, only light 
weapons. However, according to Mr. Pleven, 
models should be ready “within a few weeks.” 
We should also have a good automatic “Pan- 
hard” machine gun, a tank destroyer, a 
heavy, 50-ton car, and various light weapons. 
But it really wasn’t models of which there 
was talk already last September. Their 
manufacture has not been undertaken. 

It is undoubtedly the insufficiency of the 
key skeleton organization which constitutes 


the most sorrowful aspect of our military 
distress. The defeat of 1940, the bondage, 
the split in the army which recited from 
the loyalty of some to Marshal Pctain and of 
the rallying of others around General de 
Gaulle and the resistance, the purge which 
no doubt affected tens of thousands of career 
officers, the lack of equipment of the regi¬ 
mental staffs—all these factors have caused 
a grave crisis in the key skeleton organiza¬ 
tion A single example will go a long way. 

At Saint-Cyr, before the war, there were 
four candidates for one position Today, 
there are less than two candidates Also, 
certain specialists say, the niveau of Saint- 
Cyr has fallen very low, below the B. S 
(bachelor of science). In fact, the 61ite ele¬ 
ments who had always been present in the 
army no longer suffice to raise the average 
level. 

As concerns the noncommissioned officers, 
the crisis is still more serious. Their salaries 
are at starvation levels The long-term en¬ 
listments continued to dwindle until 1949. 
In the meantime, according to Mr. Plcvin, 
the total long-term enlistments this year 
have risen to 2,088, as over against 2,100 
in 1948. But; this slight improvement does 
not make disappear the Army’s grave lack 
of noncommissioned officers and career 
soldiers. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to un¬ 
derstand that the training of the troops can 
only be mediocre; not to say, impo.ssible. In 
other words, the mode of incorporation ob¬ 
structs all effective organization of training. 
The contingent is, in effect, incorporated In 
two sections, half a contingent every 6 
months. As 3 months are required to give 
the troops basic training, it is the result of 
tills system that over a period of 1 year the 
active trained iorce vanes from single to 
double 1 training]. These variations involve 
inevitable disorders in the appropriations 
and a serious lowering of efficiency in train¬ 
ing. Finally, there is no longer a uniform 
doctrine to which the instructors on all levels 
may refer. 

The weakness of the contin{]:f)nt, and 
therefore of the armed forces immodiatoly 
available, is extremely obvious. Can we, in 
turn, count on a large number of properly 
trained and key reserves? The situation is 
still more serious in that field. 

Outside of the small armistice army of the 
forces of the lighting French, of thoH(5 of th(^ 
First French Army, the classes that becaino 
eligible for service between 3 940 and 1946 
received no training other than sometimes 
very cursory training in the Maquis. There 
has been no training of reservists since 1940. 
The Government is only now beginning to 
set up programs to remedy this situation. 
In fact, all training of rcs<‘rvc\s is Imposslhlo 
within the framework of the present credits 
tor military expcndltiues, 

Likewise is mobilization impossible today. 
No doubt thero are mobilization plana in 
oxistence. They are pure abstraction. With¬ 
out adequately trained rc^serves, without 
weapons, without equipment, without kij 
units (cadres), the mobilization cun only 
be effected on paper. 

To top this memorial-—a triple flop. There 
is no chief of staff on whose person the 
parties have been able to agree. Tcalay there 
exists a civilian secretariat at national <lc- 
fense. and a military aeereiariat whicii in a 
staff committee without a chief. Hince the 
liberation, no government has been able to 
force approval of a law on tli© organization 
of the national defense. No law on the pro¬ 
grams, key units, active service, hm been 
voted. In other words, there 1» no French 
military policy nor an organization of the 
armed forces possible. And the polliiciil 
powers are chiefiy rcupouidble for our military 
flop. 
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THE LEAST EFFORT 

The training period under the law is 12 
months. In England, it is 18 months. The 
first step in strengthening the military would 
involve the doubling the time of service. 
It has been rumored that the French Gov¬ 
ernment would favor this measure. The 
Minister of National Defense flatly denied 
this. 

IMPACT OF THE WAR IN INDOCHINA ON THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

We maintain 174,000 men overseas, 135,000 
of whom are in Indochina. The latter are 
all volunteers. The war in Indochina de¬ 
prives the French army of its best elements. 
Furthermore, the replacements draw a great 
number of career key units (cadres) from 
our metropolitan units. The key organiza¬ 
tion of the metropolitan forces and their 
training are in a state of disorganization. 

The growing of the active forces in Indo¬ 
china has resulted in a reduction in the 
active forces in the other territories. In 
Madagascar they will be cut in half within 
2 years, the A. O. P. (East African Corps) by 
20 percent. 

As to the four hundred and twenty bil¬ 
lions in budgetary credits, one hundred and 
forty billions are absorbed by overseas 
France, 85 percent of which are reserved 
for Indochina. 

It might be emphasized that France has 
been able to find 135,000 volunteers for the 
fight in Indochina. That is a remarkable 
result. And yet, the moral isolation of those 
fighting soldiers is deplorable. Insulted by 
the Communists, suspected by the Socialists, 
in no way protected by the government for¬ 
gotten by the nation, their sacrifice is great. 
Every year there is a starlight county fair for 
the second D. B, (Armored Division) who 
have certainly deserved this (expression of 
appreciation) for their country. But what is 
done for the soldiers of Indochina? 

MISERABLE PAY 

The army pay is the same as in 1939. A 
soldier’s pay is 6 francs per day, plus a tobac¬ 
co allowance which, in effect, raises the pay 
to 12 francs per day. In grade 1 (an offi¬ 
cer’s) candidate with more than 6 years of 
service gets close to 17,000 francs a month; 
a sergeant, 11,000 francs. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

THE ACME OF ANARCHY 

“We have come to know, successively, a 
combination of the Minister of the Armed 
Forces and Minister of Armament. Then we 
have come to know a Minister of National 
Defense with an Undersecretary of State for 
(War) Materiel. Then we have come to know 
a Minister of National Defense with two Sec¬ 
retaries of State” (statement of a deputy of 
the majority). 

CONDEMNATION OF A SYSTEM 

“Experience has taught me that in spite of 
all the good will of the chiefs of government, 
for them the task of national defense is not 
the first order of business” (statement of a 
deputy of the majority). 

AN ELECTION SLOGAN 

Everyone repeats it in the assembly, in the 
press, in the streets: “The financial situation 
does not permit us to do more in military 
matters.” Mr. Truman also said it on the 
eve of the Communist aggression in Korea. 
This did not prevent him from increasing his 
military budget by 76 percent 2 weeks later. 
It is not the budget which must dominate 
the national defense, but the national de¬ 
fense must dominate the budget. 

THE ASSE3VIBLY HAS OTHER THINGS TO THINK 
ABOUT 

“I believe that there is something dra¬ 
matic in the present circumstances in seeing 


the national defense budget discussed before 
a so poorly equipped parliamentary assembly” 
(statement of a deputy of the majority). 


Excess-Profits-Tax Hearing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following no¬ 
tice of public hearing of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to consider ex- 
cess-profits-tax legislation released to 
the press by Chairman Robert Dough- 
ton, is inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record : 

Chairman Doughton, of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, announced to¬ 
day that the committee has scheduled pub¬ 
lic hearings on an excess-profits tax to be¬ 
gin Wednesday, November 16, 1950, and that 
the time for receipt of applications to be 
heard will terminate with the close of busi¬ 
ness on Friday, November 1 

Meanwhile, in compliance with the direc¬ 
tive of the Congress and in order to have 
an excess-profits-tax bill ready for considera¬ 
tion by the House when it reconvenes on No¬ 
vember 27, Chairman Doughton stated that 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Taxation will, within the next 
week or so, begin a series of conferences with 
the staff of the Treasury Department. It is 
contemplated that these conferences may re¬ 
sult In the preparation of a report on excess- 
profits-tax proposals for submission to the 
committee which may then be used as a basis 
for testimony before the committee. 

Witnesses desiring to be heard should ad¬ 
dress their application to the clerk, Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means, room 1102, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
In time to be received by November 1. 
Chairman Doughton said, “The committee 
desires that, whenever possible, a single 
spokesman be designated to appear for an 
Industry group in order to expedite the 
hearings,” 


The Tidelands Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received a resolution from 
the Freeport, Tex., Lions Club addressed 
to the Congress of the United States of 
America. It reflects a widespread feel¬ 
ing concerning the title to the Texas 
tidelands—a feeling with which I am in 
entire accord. 

I hope that Members of Congress will 
read the resolution with care and that 


they will bear it in mind when acting on 
legislation designed to clarify the tide- 
lands controversy. 

The resolution follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America • 

On June 5, 1950, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a 4 to 3 de¬ 
cision which attempted to give title to the 
Federal Government of the tidelands off the 
shore of Texas In 1845 the United States 
Government entered into a written con¬ 
tract with the people of Texas which specif¬ 
ically provided that these lands would re¬ 
main the property of Texas after the Re¬ 
public of Texas became a State. This deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court, if allowed to 
stand and become effective would be a clear- 
cut breach of this contract. Today, more 
than ever before the United States is looked 
upon over the entire world as the example of 
a democratic country which keeps its obliga¬ 
tions and treaties faithfully and to the letter. 
The United States of America should not 
allow the world to witness it breaking a 
contract, which its representatives made in 
good faith, and has stood for over 100 years. 

In writing its decision, the Supreme Court 
refused to allow the attorney general of 
Texas to present and develop the multitude 
of evidence he had regarding this case. In 
making its decision the Supreme Court com¬ 
pletely ignored the historical facts which 
are relative to this case The entire citizen¬ 
ship of Texas is greatly disturbed and in¬ 
sulted by this action. The documented facts 
of history stand, regardless of the varied po¬ 
litical interpretations which come and go 
with the generations of time. We, the peo¬ 
ple of Texas, ask you to look at the facts: 

1. After winning its independence from 
Mexico on the battlefield of San Jacinto in 
1836, the first congress of the Republic of 
Texas fixed its limits by a boundary act of 
December 19, 1836, as follows: “Beginning at 
the mouth of the Sabine River, and running 
west along the Gulf of Mexico three leagues 
from land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande.’* 
Thereafter, in 1837, President Andrew Jack- 
son advised the Congress of the United States 
as follows: 

“The title of Texas to the territory she 
claims is identified with her independence.” 

2. On April 12, 1844, after formal nego¬ 
tiations, a treaty was signed between Texas 
and the United States, providing for the an¬ 
nexation of Texas In this treaty Texas was 
to give up its public land and property. The 
United States was to assume the public debt 
of Texas and was to annex Texas as a Terri¬ 
tory. On April 22, 1844, President Tyler 
sent this treaty to the Senate of the United 
States, which on June 8 voted and defeated 
the treaty by a vote of 36 to 16. One of the 
main reasons stated on the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate for the defeat of this treaty was the al¬ 
legation that Texas’ lands were worthless 
and would never amount to enough to pay 
the indebtedness of that Republic. One 
Senator said, “Let Texas keep her lands and 
pay her own debts.” 

3. Accordingly, the same Congress sub¬ 
mitted a counterproposal to the Republic of 
Texas for annexation. From December 10, 
1844, until February 14. 1846, 17 drafts of a 
counterproposal came before the United 
States Congress. Some of these had provi¬ 
sions which would have required Texas to 
cede its minerals, mines, salt lakes, and 
springs, and to give up its land and mineral 
rights. None of these proposals passed. 
Finally Representative Milton Brown of Ten¬ 
nessee, who had previously introduced a res¬ 
olution stipulating that Texas cede her min¬ 
erals, offered again the general proposals of 
his original resolution, but omitted the 
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ceding of mineral clauses, wliiclx his earlier 
resolution had contained and which had 
just been defeated in the rejection of an 
amendment of Representative Burke, of 
New Hampshire, which stipulated that Texas 
cede its minerals and mines. Brown’s re¬ 
vised resolution was adopted hy a vote of 
120 to 98. Thus the claim of the United 
States to the minerals of Texas was con¬ 
sidered and rejected hy the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in its formation of the resolu¬ 
tion which was submitted to and accepted by 
the Republic of Texas as the basis of its ad¬ 
mission to the Union. 

This House resolution that finally passed 
contained two paragraphs; the first proposed 
that Texas shoidd be admitted to the Union 
as a State, with a republican form of govern¬ 
ment adopted by the people of Texas and ap¬ 
proved by the Congress of the United States. 
The second paragraph specified the details 
of the annexation, namely, that the con¬ 
stitution of the new State must be submit¬ 
ted to Congress before January 1, 1846, and 
that new States, not exceeding four in num¬ 
ber m addition to the State of Texas might 
be formed out of Texas. The most important 
of these specific provisions was that Texas 
was to retain its public debt and was to re¬ 
tain title to all of the vacant and unappro¬ 
priated lakds lying within the limits of the 
Republic of Texas. Nothing was in these 
first two paragraphs about equal footing 
with other States 

The United States Senate amended this 
resolution and added a third paragraph 
which gave the President of the United 
States the option at his own judgment and 
discretion to negotiate the annexation of 
Texas by treaty which would admit Texas 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
existing States, instead of submitting to the 
Republic of Texas the proposals of the first 
and second paragraphs as prepared by the 
House. 

President Tyler chose not to exercise this 
option to negotiate by treaty and instead 
submitted the provisions of only the first 
two paragraphs of the joint resolution. 
President Anson Jones of Texas submitted 
this to the Texas Congress, which unani¬ 
mously approved it, and then called a con¬ 
vention of the people of Texas to prepare 
a State constitution and to ratify the ac¬ 
ceptance by the Texas Congress. This con¬ 
vention passed an ordinance of acceptance 
which states, * * we, the deputies of 

the people of Texas, do ordain and declare 
that we assent to and accept the proposals, 
conditions, and guaranties contained in the 
first and second sections of the resolution of 
the Congress of the United States * * 

On December 29, 1845, James K Polk, Pres¬ 
ident of the United States, signed a joint 
resolution of the Congress of the United 
States, which referred to the oiler by the 
United States and the acceptance of Texas 
of the provisions of the first and second 
paragraphs of the initial joint resolution of 
March 1, 1845, which made the offer, and 
declared that effective upon December 29, 
1845, and upon those terms, Texas was a 
State in the Union. Thus, although the 
President of the United States was author¬ 
ized by the third paragraph of the resolution, 
at his own discretion to offer Texas an op¬ 
portunity to come into the Union on '‘equal 
footing” by treaty, he instead submitted the 
alternate proposal which outlined specific 
provisions allowing Texas to retain her lands. 

The proposal actually submitted to and ac¬ 
cepted and ratified by Texas contained no 
mention of the “equal footing” idea. 

One of the specific proposals, conditions, 
and guaranties offered by the United States 
in good faith and accepted faithfully by the 
people of Texas was that Texas was to retain 
the public domain which had belonged to 
It while it was an independent nation. These 
lands consisted of an estimated 237,906,000 
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acres of public lands which extended to 
three leagues offshore. The new State of 
Texas retained the General Land Office, 
which had been established by the republic 
to administer the ownership of these lands. 
And for over lOO years Texas has had pos¬ 
session of these lands and has administered 
them accordingly, and its ownership has 
been recognized by all parties, including the 
United States Government. 

These are the facts of history. It is not 
the romantic imagination of Texas, nor is 
it a wishful dream of ours. It is true, pure, 
and clean factual history To violate this 
written contract made in good faith by both 
parties and kept hy both for over 100 years 
is to cast a dark shadow of dishonor upon 
the whole of American life, public and pri¬ 
vate, which rests upon the integrity, the 
faithful observance of agreements. 

Four members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, less than a majority of 
the full nine member court, have ignored 
the provisions of the annexation contract 
by which Texas retained these lands and 
minerals. In justification therefor, these 
four members have cited and relied upon 
the alternative “equal footing” provision 
which was never submitted by the President 
of the United States to Texas and was never 
considered, accepted, or agreed upon by the 
Republic of Texas. It was contained in none 
of the proposals to or negotiations with 
Texas except the above-mentioned alterna¬ 
tive and rejected third paragraph. The re¬ 
sult IS that an alternative proposal which 
was rejected both by the United States and 
Texas has been allowed by the Supreme 
Court to control over the proposal specifi¬ 
cally submitted by the Congress and people 
of Te.xas, and which provided that they re¬ 
tain all lands “lying within its limits.” 

The ruling of the Supreme Court should 
not be allowed to stand. As Chief Justice 
John Marshall said, suits involving consti¬ 
tutional issues and treaties should not be 
decided by ICkSs than a majority of the full 
Court. In no event should four members 
of the Court, over the protest of three dis¬ 
senters, be allowed to break a provision of 
the solemn contract between the United 
States and the Republic of Texas and take 
away from the State 2,680,000 acres of land 
which has been in its possession lor over 
100 years. If the Court persists, then Con¬ 
gress should remedy the injustice. 

Since it was a joint resolution of Congress 
which established the provisions of Texas’ 
affiliation with the United States, wc, the 
people of Texas, appeal to you whose high 
privilege it is to make the policies of this 
Nation, to uphold the dignity of our great 
country by enforcing the agreements made 
by our predecessors over 105 years ago. To¬ 
day, the United States is the loader of na¬ 
tions in the fight to uphold the high moral 
principles of honor, and good faith in gov¬ 
ernment. Now, while its representatives 
are negotiating treaties and agreements 
with nations all over the earth, is no time 
for the Government of the United States to 
exhibit to the world that it will stoop to the 
depth of regarding a written document made 
In good faith by two nations as a “scrap of 
paper,” The people of Texas cannot accept 
such a conduct of government. We re¬ 
spectfully urge that the Eighty-first Congress 
by a joint resolution uphold the honor and 
dignity of the Twenty-ninth Congress and 
support the provisions of its annexation 
agreement with Texas, and declare that all 
right, title, and Interest in the public do¬ 
main of Texas, including its tldelands, three 
leagues into the sea. remains and Is vested 
in the State of Texas. 

passed by the board of directors of the 
Freeport (Tex.) Lions Club this 28th day of 
August. 1950, 

F. W. Aeeinoton, 

President, Freeport, Tex,, Lions Cluh, 
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Health Legislation That Has Provided Ad¬ 
ditional Facilities and Research Pro¬ 
grams for the Benefit of Our People 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has given me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to have been a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This committee has an ex¬ 
ceedingly extensive jurisdiction covering 
outstanding activities such as all forms 
of transportation, including rail, bus, 
motortrucks, inland and coastal water¬ 
ways; communications, which includes 
radio, television, telephone, telegraph, 
and cables; security exchange and cer¬ 
tain types of investment legislation; 
Federal power, relating to interstate 
transmission of all forms of power, in¬ 
cluding electricity, natural gas, and re¬ 
lated subjects; Federal trade, which 
covers trade practices; civil aviation, 
and all that relates to the operation 
and control of all types of civil aircraft; 
food and drugs, to insure safety and 
honesty in the administration of such 
to our people; Bureau of Standards, re¬ 
lating to scientific development; enemy 
property, to provide for the administra¬ 
tion and settlement of alien property 
in the custody of the Government taken 
over by it as a result of the last war; 
petroleum, in all its different aspects, in¬ 
cluding production, refinement, distribu¬ 
tion, and sale. 

The last, but by no means the least, 
is the jurisdiction over public health. 
It is this more than any other subject 
within the jurisdiction of our commit¬ 
tee that has given me a feeling of genuine 
pleasure and appreciation of doing some¬ 
thing constructive and worth while for 
all of our people. 

The accomplishments of our commit¬ 
tee. and in which I feel honored to have 
had a part, have been widespread, and 
have materially advanced the welfare of 
our people. The work of the committee 
has covered those subjects in which it 
was particularly appropriate for the Fed¬ 
eral Government to supplement by Fed¬ 
eral aid activities within the several 
States and territories. Care has at all 
times been observed to keep these Federal 
programs within limits that would pre¬ 
clude the Federal Government from ink¬ 
ing over, substituting or replacing pri¬ 
vate practice of medicine or the con¬ 
duct of private Institutions carrying on 
medical services or research activities. 
The whole thought and purpose is to 
supplement and encourage all such en¬ 
deavors and thereby make greatex" prog¬ 
ress and advancement in the cause of 
human welfare. 

I include, as a part of my remarks, 
a partial list of bills that have come out 
of our committee and are now law. X 
am pleased that some of this legislation 
bears my name, and all of the bills have 
had my active support. The list is m 
follows: 
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Federal Security Agency, Public Health Serv¬ 
ice—Statutory authority for grants for 
health services 


Authority 


It is very gratifying to realize the ex¬ 
tent to which our State of New Jersey 
has directly benefited, under the above 
laws, by way of Federal grants for the 


conduct of the various activities m our 
State health service. Payments to the 
State of New Jersey for health services 
from 1945 to 1950 are as follows: 


Vonorcal-discase con 
trol. 

Tuberculosis controL 

Geneial health... 

Mental health. 


Heart disease. 


Water pollution— 


Hospital survey and 
planning. 


Hospital construc¬ 
tion. 


Cancer control. 

Rapid-treatment 

centers. 

Venereal-disease 

dcnioni-tration. 


Sec 314 (a), Public Health Serv¬ 
ice Act (58 Stat. 693, as 
amended). Public Law 410, 
7Sth Cong., approved July 1.1944. 

Sec. 314 (b), Public Health Serv¬ 
ice Act (58 Stat 693, as 
amended), Public Law 410, 
/8th Cong ,appioved July 1,1944 

Sec. 314 (c), Public Health 

Service Act (58 Stat G93, as 
amended), Public Law 410, 
7Kth Cong .approved July 1,1944 

Sec. 314 (e), Public Health 

Service Act (58 Stat. G93, as 
amended), National Mental 
Health Act, Public Law 487, 
7Sth Cong ,appiovcd July 3,1<416 

Sec 314 (e). Public Health 

Seivico Act (58 Stat. G93, as 
amended), National Hoait 
Act, Public Law 655, SOih 

Cong., approved June 16, 1498. 

Sec. 8 (a), Water Pollution Con¬ 
trol Act (G2 Stat. 1159), Public 
Law 845,80th Cong., approved 
Juno 30,1948 

See 613, Public Health Service 
Act (GO Stat 1042, as amended). 
Hospital Survey and Con¬ 
struction Act, Public Law 725, 
7')th Cong,, approved Aug 13, 
1946 

See. 025, Public Health Service 
Act (00 Stat 1045, as amended), 
Hospital Survey and Con¬ 
struction Act, Public Law 725, 
791h Cong., approved Aug. 13, 
1946. 

Aimual appropriation act. 

Do. 

Bo. 


Federal Secunty Agency, Public Health Service—Payments to the State of New Jeisey 
for health services, fiscal years 1945-50 



1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1C49 

ICfO 

Venereal-disease fontrol . . . _ _ 

$143, 767 00 

$173, 846 

$140,368 71 

5 $141,375 

S143, S2S 

$119, 075 

Rapid-tieatmcnt facilities.. 

0 

S2, OGO 

57, 316 00 

34, 240 

77,, 50) 

34,915 

Veneical-disease demonstiation_ 

0 

U 

0 

0 

50, 000 

0 

Tuberculosis contioL. __ . 

33, COO, 00 

119, 499 
238, 853 

104, 501 00 

129, 8S8 

136, 003 

141, 7u7 

General health.. 

211,271. S3 

349,381 00 

293,3,32 

282, 273 

32 ,210 

Mental health. 

0 

0 

0 

84, 593 

115,496 

120. 573 

Heart-disease control... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

543, 715 

Cancel control..... 

0 

0 

0 

68, C02 

C4, 574 

89, 712 

Watoi pollution.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18, 085 

Hospital suivcv and planning.. 

Hospital construction eonti act author¬ 

0 

0 

16,050 00 

26, 7G5 

11, 965 

0 

ization . _ . ... _ 

0 

0 

0 

1,328,053 

1, 328,053 

2, 923, 571 

Total__^ 

388,938.83 

614, 258 

GG7, 616 71 

2,106, 518 

2, 209, S4G 

3,828,223 


APPROVED PROJECTS—HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTIOISr 



PiOJCCt 

Proiect name 

Date ap- 

Amount j 

j Total 


No. 

proved 

1049 

I 

1 1950 

Camden_ 

25 

Our Lady of Louidos Hospital, 
Camden, N J 

.Tan. 16,1C50 

$130,181 23 

I 13,578.77 

$173, 760 

Sa era. 


Salem Comity Mcmoiia! Hospital, 
Salem, N. 1 

j Jan. 6,195G 

200,000.00 

245,960.00 

445,960 


In addition to the above there have 
been grants and awards to institu¬ 
tions and individuals m the State of 
New Jersey for the purpose of re¬ 


search, study, and teaching, that have 
increased from $2,400 in 1946 to $237,- 
349 in 1950-51 fiscal. The list in 
detail is as follows: 


National Institutes of Health grants and awards to institutions and individuals in the State of New Jersey, by fiscal year^ 


Pisea* year— 



Total 

[ 1951 

1950 

( 1949 

1948 

1947 

1 1916 


Number 

Amount 

Numboi 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Numboi 

Amount 

Nurabci 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Research grants. 

1 

’ $15,000 
: 12,417 


$15, COO 
12,417 
11,394 

1 











1 













3 

i 22 ; 296 
: 72,726 

; 1 

1 

$10,152 
30,996 

1 

$750 








19 

4 

12 ; 782 

7 

3 

12,426 

3 

$13, ,'•'97 

2 

$2,925 












Total iosoarch---»««_-_ 

24 

^ 122,439 

7 

61.59:i 

8 

41,148 

4 

13,17G 

3 

13, 597 

2 

2,925 













Teaeb'np grants Mental health_ 

3 

34,380 
64, 775 



' 1 

10, 260 

1 

12, 260 

1 

11,860 





Control grants: Cancel. 

2 


i. 

1 

26, 200 

1 

2H, 575 

1 .' 





Pellowshfixs* 

Cancer institute ______ 

c 

9, 520 



2 

3,170 

3 

6,660 

1 

800 





National Institute of Health (gen- 

6 

11,435 
4,800 



1 

3,753 


2 

3, GiC 

1 

1, m 

1 

$2,400 

T _- 

Mnffnrml IInnrt ^ _ 

1 




1 

4,800 

















Total followshlps,- —.-— 

12 

25, 765 



3 

6, 923 

4 

10,350 

3 

4,416 

1 

1 ,666 

1 

2,4?)0 

Grand total—__ 

41 

237,349 

7 

61,693 

13 

84,631 

10 

64,361 

7 

20,873 

3 

4,591 

1 

2,490 










iDoos not include National Institutes of Health control grants which are administered through the Bureau of Stale Services. 


I am particularly proud of the fact 
that the Hospital Construction Act has 
already proved highly beneficial to the 
First Congressional District in the con¬ 
struction of two new hospitals that have 
come within the provisions of the bill 
since its passage in 1946. * I refer to the 
allotments made in 1949 and 1950 to Our 
Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Camden, N. J., 
amounting to a total of $173,760, and 
allotments in the same years to the 
Salem County Memorial Hospital, Salem, 
N. J., amounting to an aggregate of 
$445,960. Of course, it will be realized 
that the counties of Camden, Gloucester, 
and Salem have likewise shared in a sub¬ 
stantial way in the disposition of the 


funds allotted to New Jersey for the con¬ 
duct of health services from 1945 to 1950, 
amounting to the aggregate total for the 
State of New Jersey of $9,815,432.54. 

I have introduced a bill modeled after 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion legislation and designed to solve the 
problem of health services in the Nation 
without socializing medicine, even as the 
FDIC secured deposits without taking 
over the banks. 

The key point is that by reinsuring the 
heavier losses for health insurance it 
will be possible for the local Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and other local farm co¬ 
operative and union hospitalization and 
medical care plans to give much more 


attractive and comprehensive contracts 
to the subscribers at a reasonable charge. 
Within a brief space of time this should 
cover the medical economic problem in 
the Nation. 

The bill will largely solve this health 
problem without bringing the Govern¬ 
ment into the patient-doctor or patient- 
hospital relationship. It will confine the 
Government’s contact to the local volun¬ 
tary insurance nonprofit associations. 

The bill is, of course, a first draft and 
Is subject to improvement and modifica¬ 
tion as it is analyzed and considered by 
various interested groups, professions, 
and associations. 
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The Eighty-First: The Did-Something 
Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE PIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
article from Newsweek magazine for the 
week of September 25 to my mind sums 
up with a pat on the back the work of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

I supported practically every measure 
that Newsweek gives Congress credit for, 
except the increase in piuce support for 
cotton and peanuts. I have made sev¬ 
eral speeches on the fact that I am for 
a sensible farm program but not one 
completely out of hand. As a farmer 
myself, I feel that I knov/ that most in¬ 
telligent farmers do not expect a pro¬ 
gram which cannot be justified on either 
moral, political, or social grounds. 

I believe that all of the people in my 
district will be interested in knowing just 
exactly what the Congress did, and when 
a magazine like Newsweek gives this edi¬ 
torial pat on the back, I think that is an 
endorsement not only of the Congress 
but of your Congressman, who had a 
great deal to do with the fine record of 
the Eighty-first Congress. The above- 
mentioned editorial follows: 

The Eighty-fiest • The Did-Something 
Congress 

The Eighty-first Congress, wearily packing 
to go home, could look back on a prodigious 
amount of completed work. Here are the 
Important things it has done since going to 
work in January 1949, after the 1948 elec¬ 
tion. 

NATIONAL defense 

Authorized wage, price, and credit controls, 
rationing, allocation of war-essential ma¬ 
terials, and Government assistance to de¬ 
fense plants. 

Appropriated, after the Korean war broke 
out, nearly $17,000,000,000 additional funds 
for the armed services and for military aid 
abroad. 

Removed limits on the size of the Armed 
Forces, authorized a 70-group Air Force, ex¬ 
tended selective service for a year, Included 
doctors, dentists, and other professional 
men in the draft, authorized calling up of 
the National Guard and Reserves. 

Voted allowances to dependents of men in 
service. 

Authorized $696,000,000 Army, Navy, and 
Air Force construction at bases in United 
States and abroad. 

Authorized $350,000,000 naval ship con¬ 
struction 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

Required Communists to register and au¬ 
thorized their confinement in wartime. 

Authorized summary dismissals, for secu¬ 
rity reasons, in 10 Governmenta agencies. 

TAXES AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Increased tax rates enough to produce 
$4,500,000,000 additional revenue to meet 
defense needs. 

Repealed oleomargarine tax. 

Extended rent control on local-option 
basis 

Authorized Federal insurance of bank de¬ 
posits on accounts up to $10,000. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Authorized $3,100,000,000 in economic aid 
abroad under Marshall plan, point 4, etc. 


Authorized $1,200,000,000 military aid to 
friendly nations in Europe, Near East, and 
Asia. 

Abolished discriminatory provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act and liberalized it. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

Extended social security to 10,000,000 more 
persons and doubled benefits. 

Expanded Federal housing for moderate- 
income families, raised limit on Government’s 
purchase of mortgages, liberalized financing 
for FHA-insured rental housing. 

Provided 3-year Federal-aid program for 
school construction in Federal impact areas. 

Established National Science Foundation 
and authorized United States Public Health 
Service to support research m rheumatism, 
arthritis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

Accepted 20 proposals to streamline Fed¬ 
eral establishment, rejected 7. 

AGRICULTURE 

Authorized $2,000,000,000 increase in CCC 
borrowing capacity to continue farm price 
supports, and increased acreage eligible for 
price support by 1,200.000 acies of cotton and 
100,000 acres of peanuts. Made 1950 potato 
crop subject to pioducer agreement on mar¬ 
keting quotas. 


Transportation and Its Related Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. V70LVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
study of transportation and its prob¬ 
lems by the Committee Oxi Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been one that 
the committee has carried on over a 
period of years. It was first started by 
Hon. Clarence Lee, who for upward of 
26 years was a member of the committee 
and in more recent years its distin¬ 
guished chairman. During my chair¬ 
manship of the committee, in the Eight¬ 
ieth Congress, I continued the study. 
In the work that was done by the com¬ 
mittee during these years of study the 
committee was greatly assisted by Dr. 
Fredericks, a member of our staff, and, a 
professor at the University of Maryland. 
Words cannot adequately describe or do 
just credit to the valuable and painstak¬ 
ing help that was rendered by him. 
Much of the thoughts and views I have 
expressed in the speech I delivered be¬ 
fore the Camden Traffic Club and its 
guests on Monday, May 15, 1950, and, 
which by unanimous consent granted to 
me, I herewith make a part of my re¬ 
marks. It reads as follows : 

Address by Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, of 
New Jersey 

It is a pleasure to be present with you 
this evening, although I do not think I am 
entitled to the honor you bestow in inviting 
me to address such a distinguished group. 

During my service in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, covering nearly 24 years, I have 
been a member of the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce for most of that 
time. It has been a privilege that I value 
very highly to have had the opportunity of 
service on such an important committee. 

There is no committee on the House that 
has such widespread jurisdiction, nor covers 


as many varied and important activities as 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is the third oldest commit¬ 
tee, having been set up by the Congress in 
and continued through all the intervening 
years until the present. 

The jurisdiction of the committee covers a 
wide field of activities It has legislative 
jurisdiction over all forms of transportation 
operating on land, inland waterways, certain 
types of coastal earners, and an It also 
has jurisdiction over interstate power, Fed¬ 
eral trade, all forms of communications, in¬ 
cluding telephone, telegraph, cables, radio, 
and television. Also over petroleum, se¬ 
curity exchanges, public health and science, 
Bureau of Standards, Weather Bureau, and, 
believe it or not, in the last few days our 
jurisdiction extended even to slot machines 
or “one-arm bandits,” as they are commonly 
known. 

I realize that of all these subjects you are 
interested most in transportation Hence 
my remarks this evening will relate to a 
short history of its development in this 
country, the growth of regulation pertain¬ 
ing to it, and if time permits some reference 
to existing problems and possible solution. 

The transportation industry of the United 
States is composed of water, rail, highway, 
pipeline, and air carriers. These different 
carriers did not all come into being at one 
time or in the same way. They did not all 
come within the area of Federal regulation 
for the same reasons, at the same time or in 
the same manner. As they have all devel¬ 
oped it has become apparent that each has 
its own economic problems; each is highly 
competitive with the others; yet each is a 
most useful part of our transportation sys¬ 
tem. 

Today the United States has the best 
transportation system in the world. The in¬ 
tercity carriers operated 78,372,000,000 pas¬ 
senger-miles of transportation and hauled 
890,848,000,000 ton-miles of freight in 1947. 
To handle this traffic, the carriers employed 
2,800,000 people and paid $6,000,000,000 for 
labor. Carrier-operating revenues were $13,- 
000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1948. 
To help support the Government it paid out 
in income taxes alone $1,600,000,000 for the 
year 1944 In addition, the users paid over 
$590,000,000 during 1948 for excise taxes im¬ 
posed as a wartime measure lii part to check 
civilian uses of transportation. 

Transportation effects the dally life of 
every citizen of the country. Hence, each 
citizen has a stake in the transportation sys¬ 
tem whether ho is a manufacturer, shipper, 
merchant, traveler, or individual consumer. 
Good service and reasonable rates are his 
immediate interests in transportation sys¬ 
tem. 

The user being a typical American will 
continually demand that the system and 
the function it performs be constantly Im¬ 
proved. To meet these user demands in the 
face of constant changes in burUnesB condi¬ 
tions, growing Government regulations and 
diminishing financial returns cemstitute the 
major problem confronting the transpeuTa- 
tlon Industry today. 

To assure good service at reasonable cost* 
Government and business Jointly nmat try 
to maintain and further develop an cmcient 
and dynamic intercity transportathm sys¬ 
tem-rail, highway, air and water^ -for m«JV- 
ing mail, raw materials, goods, men, and 
machines. Furthermore, it must bo fully 
appreciated by all groups and individuals 
that the transportation system nmutmn 
greater and greater Importance to the na¬ 
tional economy and security as the cimntry 
continues to grow and develop. 

At the outset, it is evident that the fur¬ 
ther development of a atroug and healthy 
transportation system in the United Stateg 
will require encouragement of proper gov¬ 
ernment attitude toward cKteting prohlemi 
and a sincere desire by all eoneenu^d to 
arrive at practical and acceptable aolutionif. 
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And» regardless of shipper and earner de¬ 
sires, it must be recognized that public in¬ 
terest IS always paramount. 

Public interest dictates that the carriers 
be given a healthy business atmosphere in 
which to operate—one that is not burdened 
with excessive and duplicating taxes and 
other adverse features that discourage traf¬ 
fic, such as the continued use of the wartime 
imposed excises. 

This interest also requires that competi¬ 
tion be maintained between the various 
forms of transporation on a fair basis. Only 
through such terms of competition will the 
users profit and the transportation industry 
become stronger. 

Public interest further calls for legislative 
adjustment in transportation regulations so 
as to promote and encourage development 
of a well-balanced transportation system 
capable of greater flexibility in its operation 
to meet changing demands in requirements 
of today and the foreseeable future. 

Transportation, like any other business, 
must expect to share good and bad times. 
Unless transportation investments are at¬ 
tractive in good times, the public will not 
risk its money and the development of the 
industry will be retarded. The users, gen¬ 
eral public and carriers will suffer because 
of the resulting inadequate service. Rec¬ 
ognizing how important it is to keep the 
transportation industry functioning as a 
strong, healthy, and financially sound busi¬ 
ness, and to keep transportation service the 
best in the world, free to grow and able to 
keep pace with changing economic condi¬ 
tions, it is necessary that all forms of trans¬ 
portation be afforded a healthy business at¬ 
mosphere in which to operate, competitive 
opportunities which will conserve for the 
public good the advantages of each, and that 
they be regulated only to the degree clearly 
required by the public Interest. 

DEVELOPMENT OF REGULATION 

At this point it might be well to concider 
the development of regulation during the 
past as it applied to the several types of 
carriers. 

Railroads 

Federal regulation of railroads began with 
the Act to Regulate Commerce in 1887, which 
has two major objectives: (1) to Insure a 
Just and reasonable rate structure, and (2) 
to prevent discriminatory practices. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of carrying out these 
objectives. Owing to the open hostility of 
the railroads and a series of court decisions 
which left the Commission no power to fix 
rates and control long-and-short haul dis¬ 
criminations, Federal regulation was rela¬ 
tively ineffective for 20 years. In 1906, how¬ 
ever, the Hepburn Act, added greatly to the 
powers of the Commission; extended its ju¬ 
risdiction to include express and sleeping- 
car companies, pipelines, and Industrial 
railways; granted the power to fix maximum 
rates after complaint and hearing; extended 
Commission powers to include those of In¬ 
spection and audit; and directed the courts 
to enforce the orders of the Commission, 
provided they were “regularly made and duly 
served.” 

A new phase of regulation began with 
passage of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
Prior to this time regulation had been 
directed mainly toward securing Just and 
reasonable individual rates. Congress now 
realized that the railroad system of the coun¬ 
try must be placed on a stable basis, and 
that rates should, therefore, be high enough 
to enable the railroads to perform their func¬ 
tion In the economy of the country. To this 
end the act provided that rates were to be 
established to afford an opportxmity for the 
carriers, as a whole or in groups, to earn a 
fair return upon the aggregate value of their 
properties used in rendering transportation 
services. This act also gave the railways 
permission, subject to the Commission's ap¬ 


proval, to form pooling arrangements and 
combinations It gave the Commission con¬ 
trol of new construction, of abandonment 
of existing lines, and of other aspects of 
service; and it also gave the Commission 
supervision over security issues and provided 
for the establishment of new machinery for 
controlling labor dispuxes. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 was funda¬ 
mentally a product of the competitive situa¬ 
tion which had developed in transportation, 
and its primary object was to restrain this 
competition, at least to a limited extent, and 
to strengthen the railroads m particular. In 
this act Congress broadened the declaration 
of the national transportation policy which 
had previously been partially enunciated m 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Especially vital 
points in the policy, as stated in 1940, were 
the following. Impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation, preservation of the 
inherent advantages of each type of trans¬ 
portation, promotion of sound conditions in 
the transportation industries, condemnation 
of destructive competitive practices, and 
encouragement of fair wages and workmg 
conditions. Decision as to the actual mean¬ 
ing of thes) elements of policy was left in 
the hands of the Commission. This act also 
liberalized the Commission's authority over 
combinations, pooling, unifications, mergers, 
and acquisition of control of railroads. 

Pipelines 

Federal regulation of pipelines (other than 
those transporting water or natural gas) was 
first established by the Hepburn Act of 1906, 
which declared them to be common carriers 
and placed them under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Since 
these pipelines transport only liquids in 
bulk, which move in large and continuous 
volumes, their operations are Intimately re¬ 
lated to the producing and refininj branches 
of the oil industry. Practically all the lines 
are integrated with the operation of oil com¬ 
panies and no important Imes are operated 
by interests not affliated with the oil in¬ 
dustry. 

Water earners 

The act to regulate commerce of 1887 and 
the Panama Canal Act of 1912 provided for 
some regulation of water transportation, but 
only in connection with services rendered 
jointly with railroads or by water carriers 
under the control of railroads. However, it 
was not until the adoption of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 (amended in 1920) that general 
Federal regulation of water transportation 
was provided. 

This act created the United States Ship¬ 
ping Board and required common carriers 
by water operating In interstate commerce 
to file maximum and joint rates with the 
Board. Such rates were to be reasonable 
and might be fixed by the Board If found to 
be otherwise. Other provisions of the Ship¬ 
ping Act were directed toward the interrela¬ 
tions between water carriers. More legis¬ 
lation applicable to water transportation was 
provided in the Intercoastal Shipping Act 
of 1933, as amended in 1938. This law re¬ 
quired common carriers engaged in the in¬ 
tercoastal, coastwise, and Great Lakes serv¬ 
ice to publish and observe actual rates of 
charge; made it necessary to give 30 days’ 
notice of changes in rates; and authorized 
the Shipping Board to suspend proposed 
changes in rates for a period of 4 months. 
The Maritime Commission was empowered, 
alter 1938, to prescribe maximum and mini¬ 
mum rates for common carriers on the high 
seas, and maximum rates for such carriers on 
the Great Lakes. In the intercoastal service 
the Commission had limited jurisdiction over 
the rates of contract carriers. 

The Transportation Act of 1949 added the 
present part HI to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. With important exceptions, this act 
extended Federal regulation to all common 


carriers m interstate transportation on the 
inland waters and oceans, and transferred 
the regulatory functions of the Maritime 
Commission to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission* 

Motor carriers 

In the earlier years of highway transpor¬ 
tation, the legal status of motor-vehicle 
operations was loosely defined. Generally, 
the only laws applicable to motor highway 
transportation were requirement for the pay¬ 
ment of State license fees for the vehicles. 
It soon became apparent, however, that there 
was a need for regulations as to size and 
speed of vehicles. Therefore, starting in 
1913, most States passed laws iimitmg the 
gross weight of motor vehicles using their 
highways. These laws, however, applied only 
to the vehicle itself with no regard for the 
nature or purpose of its use. 

The next development was a growing pub¬ 
lic appreciation that some distinction ought 
properly to be made between the use of the 
highways for pleasure, or as an incident of 
ordinary business activities, and their com¬ 
mercial use for profit by operators of motor 
transport for hire. This led to the start 
Of Government regulation of the business 
of commercial highway transportation- 

Until 1935, all regulation of highway trans¬ 
port operations was under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the States. State regulatory 
legislation provided for fairly thorough and 
comprehensive supervision of commercial 
carriers, but there often was little or no 
provision made for the enforcement of their 
statutes. Until 1925, regulation by the 
States applied not only to operations which 
took place wholly within their boundaries, 
but it was believed that they also had power 
to regulate interstate traific at the same time, 
and to the extent that it took place within 
the boundaries of a State. In that year, how¬ 
ever, a decision of the Supreme Court denied 
to the States the right to exercise any but 
a limited control over operations which 
crossed State boundaries. This decision left 
a wide gap in the regulation of the business 
of highway tran^ortation and a large num¬ 
ber of operations became exempt from all 
control since all an operator need do, to 
exempt himself from any legal control of 
his business, was to cross a State line, even 
for a short distance. 

Such lack of control of rates or service, 
either State or interstate, at this particular 
period in the development of highway trans¬ 
portation encouraged chaotic conditions and, 
particularly after the start of the general 
business depression in 1929, brought into the 
carrier field many unreliable operators. The 
industry was wide open and competition was 
virtually unrestrained. Public and industry 
recognition of this bad situation in the busi¬ 
ness of highway transportation brought 
about enactment of the Federal Motor Car¬ 
rier Act of 1935, which became part 11 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The act of 1936 applies to motor carriers 
the same principles as those underlying the 
regulations df railroads but went further 
than any previous legislation dealing with 
transportation as it contains a broad decla¬ 
ration of congressional policy. Important 
objectives of this policy were to preserve the 
inherent advantages of motor transporta¬ 
tion, foster sound conditions in the motor- 
carrier industry, promote an adequate motor- 
carrier industry, promote an adequate mo¬ 
tor-carrier service at reasonable rates, en¬ 
courage coordination among the different 
agencies o£ transportation, and facilitate co¬ 
operation between Federal and State regu¬ 
latory authorities. With certain exceptions, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
given jurisdiction over motor-vehicle car¬ 
riers engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
m^ce as to rates, services, and other opera¬ 
tions. 

Except for safety regulation the exemp¬ 
tions Included (a) school busses, taxicabs, 
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liotel vehicles, trolley busses, and. motor ve¬ 
hicles useoL incidentally to aircraft transpor¬ 
tation; (b) motor vehicles controlled and 
operated by farmers or farmer cooperatives 
and those engaged in transporting agricul¬ 
tural products, livestock, or fish for hire; 
and (c) motor vehicles used eisclusively m 
distributing newspapers Those exemptions 
apply to substantial volume of interstate 
traffice Probably accounting for the largest 
tonnage of exempt freight movement Is that 
which applied to trucks used in hauling live¬ 
stock, fish, and agricultural products (and 
no other freight) for hire. 

Air caiiiers 

5»iLor to 1925, the only legislation pertain¬ 
ing to air transportation had to do with 
rates of pay for carrying mail. Under this 
and subsequent legislation, the Postmaster 
General exercised some authority over and 
prescribed the extent the location of air¬ 
mail and passenger service. This legislation 
was repealed by the Air Mail Act of 1935, 
which placed supervision and control of air¬ 
lines under the Government agencies. The 
Department of Commerce was given power 
to regulate safety and was charged with the 
development and maintenance of airways. 
The Interstate Commerce Commisson was 
given authority to set fair and reasonable 
rates for mail pay. Mail contracts were to 
fee awarded by the Post Oihce Department 
under competitive bidding, subject to speci¬ 
fied maximum rates. 

However, financial results from operation 
of air transport continued to be highly un¬ 
satisfactory, leading to a difficult financial 
situation for some of the airlines. The Con¬ 
gress then enacted the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1033, which set up a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, with broad powers to regulate 
earners engaged in scheduled air transpor¬ 
tation, and their rates, and to issue certifi¬ 
cates of convenience and necessity for en¬ 
trance Into operation. Under a Presidential 
reorganization plan in 1940, the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Authority was transferred to the De¬ 
partment of Commerce, feut the five-member 
tribunal administering economic regulation 
retained its independence as an administra¬ 
tive body, with the title of Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Thus, the regulation of air transpor¬ 
tation Is separately administered from the 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission of all other types of common-carrier 
transportation. In addition to its regula¬ 
tory functions the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Is also Charged by law with the promotional 
duty to foster and encourage air transport 
and to protect the annual revenues of certifi¬ 
cated airlines by adjustment in payments 
for carrying mail. 

Freight forwarders 

Freight forwarders perform services be¬ 
tween the shippers and carriers. As such 
they assume the responsibility for shipments 
while in the course of transportation, and 
charge rates covering the entire service. 
They come under the Jurisdiction of the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission, through the 
addition of part IV of the Ifiterstate Com¬ 
merce Act in 1942. By the law the Com¬ 
mission was granted substantially the same 
authority over forwarders that it had over 
the carriers already within its jurisdiction. 
It is also provided that forwarders cannot 
lawfully control any carrier, but that carriers 
may acquire control of forwarders on the 
grounds of promoting greater emciency. In 
addition, forwarders are not allowed to use 
any but common carriers in providing their 
services, thus eliminating the contract car¬ 
riers by water, highway, or air. 

THE NEED OF A NEW AmOilCH 

The perfect hodgepodge of enactments 
characterizing the development of our na¬ 
tional transportation policy from 1887 on 
down, the result of attempts to comprise 
the conflicts between various competing and 
opposing carriers as they have been brought 


under Federal jurisdiction, leaves us now 
with too much regulation, too much con¬ 
flict in regulation, and a system better 
adapted to conditions of the past than to¬ 
day. The function of government in trans¬ 
portation now extends far beyond public need 
and too little is left to management. 

What we need is an honest and objective 
approach to the entire problem so that we 
may adjust our national transportation policy 
to conditions now existing in fact, not in 
theoiy. 

NATIONAL transportation INQtJlRY 

Congress is aware of the necessity of re¬ 
appraising our existing regulatory policies 
and providing an over-all national transpor¬ 
tation policy that will more fully recognize 
present-day conditions and leqmrements. 

In furtherance of this objective, a national 
transportation inquiry was authorized by 
House Resolution 318, adopted March 7, 1946, 
during the second session of the Seventy- 
ninth congress. This resolution authoriaed 
and directed the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, or any duly author¬ 
ized subcommittee thereof, to investigate 
the transportation situation with a view to 
recommending legislation that will result In 
a consistent public policy fair to all compet¬ 
ing agencies of transport, to the using and in¬ 
vesting public, and to labor, to tlie end that 
the country’s commerce may be moved with 
the greatest possible degree of economy, 
safety, and dispatch. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce immediately thereafter began Its 
work by preparing a list of topics suggesting 
many of the postwar transportation prob¬ 
lems faced by the country and by carriers 
and users of their services. This list, accom¬ 
panied by an invitation to discuss these sug¬ 
gestions, was Widely circulated. Though ad¬ 
dressed to individuals and organizations, it 
was an invitation to anyone who had experi¬ 
ence, knowledge, or constructive suggestions, 
■which he felt might be helpful, to submit 
his views to the committee. By this moans 
it was hoped that any defects and injustices 
prevailing under existing transportation laws 
would be brought to light accompanied by 
proposals of remedies. The eflort to secure 
such opinions was conceived by the commit¬ 
tee as the first step toward adjusting legis¬ 
lation and adminibtnitive control to a new 
set of transportation conditions; toward the 
improvement of our national transportation 
policy, toward what might develop into a 
comprehensive rewriting of our transporta¬ 
tion policy and its implementation by new 
legislation. 

Nearly 500 statements were received. 
These were analyzed and summarized in 
House Report No 2736 (70th Cong., 2d scss.). 
It was recognized from the beginning that 
these statements were necessarily ex parte 
made without open hearings or an oppor¬ 
tunity for cross-examination. Nevertheless, 
they were an important contribution to the 
basic information required in the survey. 
The results of the study were ptiblishcd in 
the hope that further discussion by Inter¬ 
ested parties would develop prior to the for¬ 
mulation of any new over-all transportation 
legislation. 

ACTIVITIES DURING EIGHTIETH CONGBESS 

The continuance of the national trans¬ 
portation inquiry toy the committee was 
authorized by House Resolution 153 of the 
first session of the Eightieth Congress, ap¬ 
proved on May 12,1947, and it did so by con¬ 
tinuing its fact-finding activities with a 
view to (a) submitting the issues of the 
transportation problem for study and recom¬ 
mendation of various economic groups of the 
country; and (b) drafting for consideration 
of the Congress any essential changes which 
might be found desirable in our national 
transportation policies. In this process the 
committee operated on the general basis that 
all transportation agencies were engaged in 
useful and necessary work; that the services 


of the various types of carriers constituted 
a basic industry of the Nation, and that 
Government regulation should toe designed 
as a constructive aid to the public and to 
the carriers The committee assumed that 
the toroad purposes of regulation contemplate 
that the Government should use its regula¬ 
tory powers to secure good services and fan- 
treatment to the public, exorcise just and 
reasonable regulation of the earners, and 
maintain fair competition based on privately 
owned transportation facilities 

Subeequent to the publication of the re¬ 
port on the national transportation inquiry, 
in the closing days of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, numerous interested groups and 
individuals proposed to aid the committee 
further by doing additional work on various 
problems covered by tlie inquiry. Such as¬ 
sistance was welcomed by the committee; 
but at the same time it was fiointed out that 
little progress would toe possible, with so 
complicated a problem, if the various groups 
adhered to past procedures, usually involving 
promotion of their own particular theories 
and positions. The committee sought, so iar 
as possible, a common meeting ground where 
all our transportation agencies can unite in 
justice to the public Interest and with fair¬ 
ness befiween them in their competitive re¬ 
lations to each other. By encouraging addi¬ 
tional study on the part of those disposed to 
carry on such work it was the hope of the 
committee that every appropriate step would 
be taken to reconcile points of view and 
bring about common accord on the issues of 
the problem. The committee thought we 
should retain all that is good and where de¬ 
ficient improve our system of regulation 
which has developed based upon principles 
applicable to conditions existing 30 years ago 
rather than those of the present. 

The work of those cooperating with the 
committee reached a point, in April 1948, 
whore It was deemed advisable to hold the 
first public hearings in connection with the 
inquiry. Hearings were, therefore, con¬ 
ducted. These dealt particularly with the 
following current problems of our natUmal 
transportation policy: (a) Should or should 
not the regulation of all common-carrier 
forms of t.ransportatlou bo ceutrnUwd lu 
one agency? (to) Under preneut cuuditlouft 
of national defense and cumpotltion among 
carriers, what should bo thr^ poUcy of the 
Federal Government regarding promotfng 
one or more types of cominou carriin-H and 
in aiding others? (c) Po our present rey.u- 
latory bodies, working within the fraiwwork 
of existing statutory authority, have nutfi- 
cient scope of authority and operate under 
administrative practices adequate to ddd 
with the rapid movement of economic 
events? 

■Witnesses appeared at this hearing, made 
statements, and were questioned by mem¬ 
bers of the committee. Rcsulia c<jnlirj:ned 
the position of users of tramportation serv¬ 
ices and the curriers which had already been 
brought to the committee’s alientlon by the 
written statements filed with it at tho start 
of its inquiry. 

Subsequently, hearings wore he id on the 
defense luspccts of tho nailcnad trantiporia- 
tion policy. Testimony on our defense trrnifi- 
portatloh system came frtnn tlia vitrioua car¬ 
riers and tho indmiHvs supplying them with 
malntenaiico mniorhUs and equipment. In 
Its examination into the mIuUu of otir na¬ 
tional transportation sistom from tlm point 
of view of national defense, the committeo 
was conscious of the experience pmcHlitm 
and during the last war and wau eaacenied 
With What this past pQtXamuna^ may imm 
meant, and left to m in the way of a vUul 
transportation system; of our ability again to 
moet such an emergency demaiKl, i«ul <if tlm 
changes which have taken |)laoe or m.ay im 
occurring. Witnesses sippetired, mncle fitate- 
ments, and wore qma^thniecl by cnnunittea 
members as to their preuent flnaneinl iinci 
manpower resources, condition t;f phyidml 
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plant and equipment, and their ability to 
handle any increased demands for service. 

Testimony presented at this hearing again 
emphasized the indisputable fact that the 
national security requires an adequate and 
efficient transportation system, and that all 
types of carriers can best contribute to that 
security when they are enabled to maintain 
their properties and their organizations in 
sound condition, both physically and finan¬ 
cially There can be no adequate transpor¬ 
tation system' in wartime unless there is, in 
time of peace, a sound and efficient group of 
carriers Tlie basic capacity must be built 
into the whole transportation system when 
time, materials, and labor are available— 
conditions which do not apply after an emer¬ 
gency develops Good transportation re- 
qunes planning, which takes time; and it 
requires execution of the plans which takes 
not only time but competent management, 
an adequate supply of materials and a rea¬ 
sonable relationship between revenues and 
expenses Governmental policies looking to 
these ends are in the public interest, both 
in times of actual or threatened national 
emergency and in times of peace. 

In addition to the activities already men¬ 
tioned, the committee conducted two spe¬ 
cial studies as a part of the national trans¬ 
portation survey during the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. One of these was concorned with 
transportation in Alasaka (H Rept. 1272, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess ) and the other with public 
aid to air transportation (H. Rept. 1612, 80th 
Cong , 2d sess.). 

COOPERATIVE PROJECT ON TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 

During the Eightieth Congress various or¬ 
ganizations were of assistance to the com¬ 
mittee Among the organizations of special 
assistance have been Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Transportation Asso¬ 
ciation of America, Aircraft Industries As¬ 
sociation, Association of American Railroads, 
National Federation of American Shipping, 
American Trucking Associations, Air Trans¬ 
port Association of America, Freight For¬ 
warders Institute, National Industrial Traffic 
League, National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, American Railway Car Institute, 
American Automobile Association, American 
Waterways Operators One of these, the 
Transportation Association of America, un¬ 
dertook to cooperate on a scale beyond any¬ 
thing that has heretofore occurred in this 
country with a view of solving our transpor¬ 
tation problem. This association, with some 
8,100 business enterprises and hundreds of 
individuals as members, undertook to create 
the machinery for a complete reappraisal of 
transportation and the national policies and 
regulation with respect thereto. 

Obviously, such a project Involved the cre¬ 
ation of an organization competent to ap¬ 
praise the economic issues involved and to 
seek public reaction in all areas of the coun¬ 
try. It was necessary, therefore, to first de¬ 
fine the areas of common interest among 
users, investors, labor, and carriers; and, 
having done so, to establish a procedure to 
interpret and implement these interests. A 
steering committee composed of leading 
shipper, carrier, and investor representatives 
was formed to gather the issues, instruct the 
association’s legal and research divisions as 
to the studies required for each Issue, and 
then submit the subjects, with research anal¬ 
ysis, to various panels located in different 
sections of the country. Panels were organ¬ 
ized, including groups representing users of 
transportation, investors in transportation 
enterprises, and transportation agencies. 

After the various panels have studied and 
debated the issues and reached tentative con¬ 
clusions, the results will be reviewed by 21 
regional forums in areas of common eco¬ 
nomic interest throughout the country. The 


personnel of the regional forums are ex¬ 
perienced leaders of agriculture, industry, 
finance, labor, and transportation, and range 
in number from 30 to 75 Each forum will 
test opinions of all localities in their areas 
as well as farm, trade, and civic groups. A 
real grass-roots appraisal of the individual 
problems entering into the national trans¬ 
portation policy is, therefore, obtainable 

As a result of consideration of panel pro¬ 
posals, each forum submits its conclusions 
to the association, supported by economic 
argument m support of, or rebuttal to, the 
panel recommf-.iidations If conflict arises 
between any forum and the national panels, 
or between forms, the association will estab¬ 
lish the machinery for further efforts to 
reconcile differences. If complete reconcilia¬ 
tion IS not reached, procedures provide for 
successive steps by which the majority and 
minority views of either panels or forums will 
reach the association’s board of directors 
and will be included in the board’s final re¬ 
port. The purpose is to obtain a construc¬ 
tive proposal to improve our system of reg¬ 
ulation where found necessary irrespective of 
what the law or practices may be at present 
and regardless of conjectures as to what the 
Congress will or will not accept. 

Probably never before has a national eco¬ 
nomic problem been approached for solution 
on such an elaborate basis as this coopera¬ 
tive endeavor The opportunity is here pro¬ 
vided for the information and suggestions of 
all interested persons and groups to be con¬ 
sidered by persons selected from the different 
areas of the country. All persons interested 
in transportation problems can give of their 
experience and skill to the solution of the 
great economic problems of transportation 
under democratic processes and with the pur¬ 
pose of giving primary regard to the public 
rights m the operation of our transportation 
system. 

CONTINUING THE SURVEY 

It has been claimed that we lack a clearly 
defined and thoroughly integrated national 
transportation policy and that such a lack 
has continually hampered the constructive, 
free development of transportation service in 
the United States. This possible lack of a 
definitive and constructive governmental 
policy has been held in large part to be re¬ 
sponsible for what is now referred to as our 
national transportation problem. There are 
many aspects to this complex problem 
which now assume the great importance of 
adapting our laws and administrative prac¬ 
tices to meet present day and future eco¬ 
nomic and competitive conditions. Not only 
are the issues broad but the legislative field 
is as broad as the problems themselves. 

In approaching the many problems, it must 
be realized that they involve a general trans¬ 
portation system, a system composed of im¬ 
portant competing agencies including rail¬ 
roads, highway, water, air, and pipelines, 
The problems are, moreover, complicated by 
the fact that each of these types of trans¬ 
portation Is capable of performing a service 
that in some respects has advantages over 
all of its competitors This makes the trans¬ 
portation problem of this Nation essentially 
one of competition. Some way must be 
found to use the different types of carriers 
with a view to best serving the interest of 
the shipping and traveling public and at 
the same time with fairness to the competing 
agencies. In this connection, it must be 
borne in mind that to a very large extent, 
all forms of transportation have been de¬ 
veloped without proper coordination with 
one another. Each has its own economic 
problems; each is highly competitive with 
the others; yet each is a useful part of our 
transportation system. 

Transportation is a vast enterprise of the 
Nation and basic to our economic welfare 
and its importance. The public necessarily 


pays a tremendous bill for all of its trans¬ 
portation services, both through direct 
charges and taxation. The services of all 
agencies intimately touch the daily life of 
every citizen. Those engaged in agriculture 
and industry are dependent on efficient 
transportation to move their products to 
consumers at the lowest practical cost. This 
Nation cannot prosper, and can scarcely 
exist, without an adequate and efficient sys¬ 
tem of transportation. Theiefore, in the 
light of profound changes in the economy 
of the transportation industry and its rela¬ 
tion to the country, it is apparent that we 
must adjust legislation and administrative 
control to the new conditions of today and 
those of the foreseeable future. 

At the same time it seems to be agreed 
that no regulation should he imposed upon, 
or continued in force with respect to, any 
means of transportation unless such reg¬ 
ulation IS specifically required in the pub¬ 
lic interest; likewise, that no regulations 
should be imposed on any means of trans¬ 
portation merely because the public inter¬ 
est requires that it be imposed upon one 
or more other means of transportation. 
With this understanding of the problem, it 
is not the committee’s intention to arbi¬ 
trarily rewrite the law, but it is within Its 
province to consider whether some regula¬ 
tions, now law, should be (a) continued with 
their present application; (b) extended to 
some or all other means of transportation; 
(c) further limited so as to exclude some or 
all of the means of transportation to which 
they are now applicable, or (d) modified m 
some respects, and, as so modified, then ex¬ 
tended or limited in their application. 

The widespread interest in transportation 
with so much effort being expended by vari¬ 
ous groups throughout the country is evi¬ 
dence enough of the necessity for a con¬ 
tinuing activity by the committee and an in¬ 
creasing interest by Congress. It is essential 
that our transportation system, composed as 
it now is of various types of carriers, be kept 
efficient, particularly in view of possible de¬ 
creased traffic which may come in the fu¬ 
ture. If income cannot be maintained there 
is a decided question as to what may happen 
in any period of depression. While our car¬ 
riers must expect to share good and bad 
times with the rest of the country, the coun¬ 
try should be greatly interested in securing 
their efficient operation at all times 

In any private enterprise progress is made 
through the investment of the savings of 
many people who are free to choose where 
they put their money. Transportation en¬ 
terprises are no exception. If they are to 
go forward in the service of the commerce of 
the United States, the postal service, and 
the national defense, transportation invest¬ 
ments must attract investors on the basis 
of their economic value. This state of af¬ 
fairs is not achieved by deprivations of well- 
deserved and well-earned Government aid; 
nor by threats that regulatory acts must 
impose unwarranted restrictions; or that 
there must be compulsory consolidations be¬ 
tween carriers; nor by rate hearings that 
leave carriers hanging so long over the preci¬ 
pice of bankruptcy that stockholders give 
them up for lost. 

In .a popular form of government, the 
sound solution of the national transporta¬ 
tion problems can be founded only in an 
Informed public understanding that makes it 
able and willing to deal constructively and 
Justly as between both carriers and the pub¬ 
lic. When the public understands and sup¬ 
ports such policies, Congress will be able to 
accomplish much more to approve such 
policies as will best serve the Nation as a 
whole. 

This transportation survey was conceived 
and is pursued with a design to contribute 
to that great purpose. 


XCVI—-App.-436 
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Jobuon Gmudittee Busy 

vsrmetoan op re!&cabes 

H0N.W.R.P0AGE 

OV TCSAB 

m THB HOtlSBI OF BEPBESENT ATIVES 

Saturdaif, September 23,1950 

Mr.POAOB. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend xny remarks in the Reoobd, 1 
Include the fdOowing editorial from the 
Temple (Tex) Daily Telegram of Sep¬ 
tember 19. 1950; 

Johnson CkuAicrmos Bust 

Senator Ltndon Jobxtoon’s 
oommittee” on the war effort haa already 
more than justtSed its exlstenoe, and is Just 
getting well started. 

Fnmiurily. the specially appointed commit- 
tee, generally similar to the Tnimaa ocmx- 
mittee of early World War H. has worlced to 
Jolt certain Oovemment braaobes, mclqding 
parts of the Military Bstablishment. out of 
vdiat Senator JoBNsoir aptly teizned their 
**8le8ta paydbOlogy.*' But it also halted the 
pending aale of an important synthetio rub¬ 
ber plant, and had a *ffreeae'* put on all pro¬ 
posed sales of war-surplus propert&sB. 

■me committee plans now to tackle such 
points as tbe sudden price Jump in natural 
rubber, Alaskan defenses, steel inyentory and 
capacity, and manpower poUdee. 

Clearly, this oommlttee. tf It continues to 
operate abo^ the poUdoal le^el, with the 
of the Katlon Its only objectlTe, can 
aeeompUsh a great deaL It can be not only 
the "^tchdo^* but the governor and regu¬ 
lator whleh makes our war madhiae run 
smoothly. Arid there could hardly have been 
a better choice as its bhalxiiLan than Senator 
JosoNsoN, who is young enaugfh to be an 
aggressive leader, has long Washington ex¬ 
perience, and enough znlUtary background to 
be of value. 

Vko b ifct liar Mow?—Who Was Right 

on Quna Policy, Dr. Jadd, the Washinj^ 

ton Post, or Goaeral Marshall? 

EXIBINSION OF RRMARKR 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF wmCONSXN 

IN TfiB HOUSE OF BEPStBSENTAnVEiS 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. SMHH of Wisconsin. Mt. Speak¬ 
er, General Mjarshall starts his job as 
Secretary of Defense under a cloud. The 
Wa^lngton Post. In an editorial for 
September 22, i960, raises the serious 
question of i)be Genetal's vetaclty in 
oonnectlOQ with his mission to China. 
This is no light matter, but the record 
is clear that h£r. hOarshall by his own 
testimony did net recall where he was 
the night before Pearl Harbor. 

The Post used fancy language in the 
editorial when it charged: 

Oeneral Mtoshall was less than candid In 
his testimony about China before the Senate 
Anofid Services Qcmmltftee. 

And so forth. The New York Times' 
r^rted that Marshall disavows China 
Pblicy. Mr. Marshall testified that the 


policy had been announced in Washing¬ 
ton when he was en route to China, says 
the editorial. This left the impression 
that before Marshall started for China 
he did not know just what his mission 
was or else he was to be advised later. 
It Is no wonder the Post is amazed. 

So the editor puts the lie on George 
Marshall and proceeds to say: 

Let ufl look at the record. Oeneral MarshaU 
ddpa^d from Washington within an hour 
or ao after the Piesident's announcement 
of China policy. December 15. 1945. He 
earned with not only the documents, 
but also a personal letter from the Presi¬ 
dent which epitomused the policy m these 
words: 

''SpemficaUy, X deahre that you endeavor to 
persuade the Chinese Ooverninent to caU a 
national ccoiference of rejnesentailves of the 
major pcdltical elements to bring about the 
unldcation of China and. concurrently, to 
effect a cessation of hostalltlee, partaeularly 
in North China." 

Blsewbere in the letter the President said: 
"I understand that these documents have 
been Shown to you and received your ap¬ 
proval." The President restated this policy 
on December 18, 1946. Xn the course of it, 
he said: “I asked Oeneral Marshall to go 
to China as my representative. We had 
agreed upon zny statement of the tnoited 
States Oevenunent’s views and pbUolee re¬ 
garding as bis directive." 

There you have it. Mr, Speaker. Is 
the genersa downright forgetful or was 
his statement to the oouuniUee one of 
avoidance in view of the debacle of our 
foreign policy in China? Was the Presi¬ 
dent fn error when he says that Mr. 
Marshall and he agreed on policy In 
China? Or is it the truth as stated by 
the gentdemaD ftom Minnesota LMX', 
JtTDDl, who long ago expressed the opin¬ 
ion that Marshall was a dupe for Com¬ 
munist sympathizers in the State De¬ 
partment. It is cryst£d-clear that he 
was. ACT. spealoer. 

It Is also dear that the Truman- 
Aoheson policy for China was to effect 
a coalition government in China, but 
Chlang KAl-shek refused, to his great 
credit. This administration cannot deny 
appeasement of the Bed Chinese. 

When Marshall accepted the China as¬ 
signment, Mr. James Byrnes was Secre¬ 
tary of State and he has stated that the 
Job was to bring the two groups in China 
together. The Post editorial concludes 
by saying: 

Cdneral MorahslI had his eyes open and 
his mixul receptive when he accoptod it. 

And this statement puts the lie on Mr. 
Marshall once again, 

Mr. Speaker, the editor of the Wash¬ 
ington Post on the following day, Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1950, again hit hard in an 
editorial and charged that the President 
sidestepped a quastion about Marshall’s 
mSMon to China. It said; 

It s$ odd, looking over the Truman state¬ 
ments on China policy and General Mansliall^ 
subsequent exposition at that poUcy, to 
think of donerol Marshall as a robot, speak¬ 
ing lines after he hod been cranked up. 

Could it be, Mr. fipeaker, that the 
general will be a robot for A^eson and 
Truman as Secretair of Defense? It 
could be, ta view of the record today, 


Surely the public’s faith in General Mar¬ 
shall has been unpaired by this exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
the editorial of the 22d, so all Members 
may read it. It follows: 

ALAS. FGOB CUO 

The President preferred to sidestep a ques¬ 
tion at his press conference yesterday on 
the concurrence or otherwise of General 
Tbf ftr«>i^n xn the Instructions Which he took 
with Trtim on hls mission to China In 1945-46 
Mr. Truman says he was a special envoy of 
the President, and went to China to carry 
out the President’s written instructions. In 
other words, the general even In hls retire¬ 
ment behaved like a good soldier, and the 
general’s dlBclalmer at the Senate commit¬ 
tee the previous day of any responsibility be¬ 
yond that thus Btonda unqualiaed on the 
historical record. Xt will now be added to 
the Republican indictment of the State De¬ 
partment in the November elections. 

It la odd, looking over the Truman state¬ 
ments on China policy and Oeneral Mar¬ 
shall’s subsequent reposition of that policy, 
to think of General Marshall as a robot, 
.spec^ng lines filter he had been cranked up. 
There can be no precedent for it. When a 
person of Oeneral MarsbaUb eminence is 
given a mission, the usual thing is to talk 
over the instructions, so as to find out 
whether the envoy believes in and approves 
of hls mDBBion. Only in that way can you 
be sure of a ainoere prosecution of the mis¬ 
sion. General Marshall’s career has hitherto 
supported the view that this has been hls 
practice. "Give me the facts," he is wont 
to say, "and X will make up my own mind.** 
Tho function of State Department offUslals 
in the China matter was to dish up tho facts; 
as hired help they could do no other. 

The understanding that this nowspiipcr 
has hitherto entertained about Uie Marshall 
mission was tho logical one—that when civil 
disorder broke out in China the diplomatic 
exports supplied tho briefs on all possible 
alternatives of American action. One was 
nonintervention (which would have been our 
own prcforonco). another was all-out luter- 
voution on tho side of Chiaug KtU-ahek, yet 
anotlior v^oa all-out intervention on the side 
of tho Communlbts, and tho fourth was 
mediation. TbOKc alternaUvos arc auld to 
have been given to Qciiural Manaiull. XXo la 
said to have plumped for modluUon. If, in 
spite of tho Truman assurance in 1945 and 
2946, ho wasn't consulted, and urged medl* 
ation on the Chinese without having com- 
mlttod hls own beliefs, thou the situation is 
passing strange. 

Tlio way that tho public has been misled 
both on uio C30F side and uu the udminis- 
tratl4»i hide on Chhia Is hard to siomaoh. 
Tho President has avutdod the lasue before; 
now he avoldi it again. Tho administru- 
tion seems unhamed In 2060 to acknowledge 
what in 1846 was regarded by almost every¬ 
body in America os a noble experiment. 
Bo tho buck is pastied to the hired lielp, 
and tho Bopublicons ore left with more 
xnateriai further to tar and feather the 
career oiSelais;. tn sympathLxiug with Uiem, 
iot us also condole with the muse of Zilstary. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ftrom Min¬ 
nesota IMr. JtodJ has been castigated 
tuy the editors of the Washinaton Poet 
for hia poaltiGn on China. His views 
were based on first-hand knowledge of 
the facts; the Post editors on what some¬ 
body in the State Department told them. 
Now if they are the men the publlo ex¬ 
pects them to be as responsible news¬ 
men, they should be bi^ eoouch to 
apologize to Mr. Jonn. 
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A Tribute to Dr. Ralph Buuche, Winner of 
the 1950 Nobel Peace Award 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

01 ' 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
great honor has come to a great man. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche has been awarded the 
1950 Nobel Peace Prize for his services 
as United Nations mediator in the Pales¬ 
tine war, in arranging armistice agree¬ 
ments between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

He is Ghe eleventh American to win 
this honorable award. In being awarded 
this honor he joins a group of distin¬ 
guished Americans who previously re¬ 
ceived this high honor. A group com¬ 
posed of Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Woodrow Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Jane Addams, Cordell Hull, John 
R. Mott, and Emily G Balch. The honor 
is increased by the fact that it is re¬ 
ported that there were 28 persons nomi¬ 
nated for the award this year, including 
President Truman; Winston Churchill; 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
India; and George C. Marshall. Some¬ 
thing of the greatness of the man can be 
judged by the modest manner in which 
he received word of the award. Pie re¬ 
plied: 

I accept it with deep humility. 

The service for which Dr. Bunche re¬ 
ceived the award was a most difficult 
task. Something of the extreme diffi¬ 
culty, as well as dangerous character, of 
the task he assumed can be judged from 
the fact that his immediate predecessor, 
Count Bernadotte, United Nations medi¬ 
ator, had been assassinated while en¬ 
gaged in the work of bringing peace to 
the troubled Holy Land. For Dr, Bunche 
to accept an assignment of this dan¬ 
gerous character is proof of a heroic 
soul. 

Dr. Bunche was a professor at Howard 
University prior to being called into 
Government service He has been 
called to one important assignment after 
another since 1941. He has been the 
first of his race to occupy many of these 
Government posts, but he refused an 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State, stating that racial segregation in 
Washington was one of his reasons. In 
addition to this he said he was more 
interested in his work as Director of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
which has the responsibility for the ad¬ 
ministration of Pacific islands taken 
from the Japanese and League of 
Nations mandates in Africa. 

The life story of Dr. Bunche is most 
interesting and fascinating. Born in 
Detroit, he is now 46 years old. His 
grandmother was born in slavery. He 
was educated at the University of Cali-- 
forma. Harvard, Northwestern, the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics, and Capetown 


University. He was made a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of 
California, and received a doctor of phi¬ 
losophy degree from Harvard. In recog¬ 
nition of his accomplishments, he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal from the 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People. The American 
Association for the United Nations pre¬ 
sented Dr. Bunche an award for distin¬ 
guished service at a dinner attended by 
1,000 guests. The National Father’s Day 
Committee named him “Father of the 
Year,” for 1949. 

His life is a Horatio Alger story in 
real life. It should be an inspiration to 
all. It demonstrates what can be done in 
America by one who has the will to do. 
The story of his life and accomplish¬ 
ments will give courage to all who are 
faced with difficulties. It is hoped that 
he may continue to add luster to an 
already great career. 


A Bankrupt Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a letter addressed to members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It follows: 

Muskegon, Mich, September 11, 1950. 

To Members of the House Committee on 
Foreign A;ffa%rs: 

I received from the State Department Dean 
Acheson’s address. Crisis in Asia, an exam¬ 
ination of United States policy hy Acheson, 
and also the extemporaneous remarks hy 
the same gentleman at the dinner meeting 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi¬ 
tors, April 22. Being busy, it is only lately I 
have had an opportunity to look them over. 
I also listened to Dr. Philip Jessup's speech in 
Virginia and read The Twilight of Honor, 
* by Fulton Oursler, in June Reader’s Digest. 
All this coupled with the Newsweek report 
on the disastrous situation in Korea, lead 
me to an even more convinced conviction 
that Dean Acheson has fumbled and bumbled 
disastrously in his dealings with Soviet 
Russia. 

He is so cautious and speaks so con¬ 
stantly of delicate situations and uses so 
much double talk and is so much in love 
with his qualifications for the job he holds 
that his wait-and-see policy has played 
right into the Russian hands and they dangle 
him like a puppet at the end of their 
diplomatic strings. The Russians are great 
chess players and they certainly can outwit 
and circumvent Acheson at every turn. We 
must seem like a bunch of simpletons to 
them and they have every right to laugh 
at us for we have suffered a succession of 
diplomatic defeats ever since the war ended 
and Russia started out on her conquest of 
the world, beginning with the veto In the 
San Francisco UN Charter. We have seen 
Russia hold the upper hand in practically 
every session of the UN Assembly, Security 
Council, and committee meetings, and the 
other 53 nations have stood helpless under 
scourges and indictments by Russia that 


should make a red-blooded nation cringe 
and lose respect for itself. Mr. Acheson 
speaks of the duress and suffering of United 
States diplomats as though it was some¬ 
thing noble instead of something a nation 
should be ashamed of—not able to protect 
its own citizens or to retaliate. No, soft words 
and kindness and lofty ideals are supposed 
to win them over just because he, Mr. 
Acheson, wishes it so. Contrast all this with 
the ruthless, dynamic policy that wins for 
Russia whole continents. How long before 
the wrath and anger of the American people 
will be felt at this inept vacillation of our 
so-called leaders. 

If Dean Acheson’s ethics and morals are 
so lofty and high-minded, he would not have 
placed his traitorous friend Alger Hiss above 
the security and welfare of the American 
people who entrenched him in the position 
he holds because of President Truman and 
who pay his salary. The coddling of State 
Department pro-Communist personnel 
which IS still going on today is another point 
the American people haven’t forgotten. 

In his Meet the Press broadcast the other 
night Dean Acheson was shrewd enough 
to take up most of the time explaining his 
policy in Europe, leaving his Asiatic policy, 
so disastrous to this country, for a few 
words of double talk, in which it could be 
still seen he thinks Asia should be written 
off to the Russians. His policy there re¬ 
sulted in the Korean conflict and is a direct 
result of Dr. Jessup’s one-man trip to China 
to explore events when he had already made 
up his mind before leaving this country 
what this policy was to be—appeasement of 
Russia. Fortunately General MacArthur still 
has a little influence and he was defeated. 
Public reaction was so strong they could 
not brazenly advocate this now but I still 
have no confidence in our State Department. 
When once they make a mistake like Presi¬ 
dent Truman and many others, they are not 
big enough to admit it except under pres¬ 
sure and try in every way to vindicate their 
mistake like Mr. Truman does with his “red 
herring” policy and soft treatment of Com¬ 
munists, avowed enemies of our way of life. 
Personally I think our State Department is 
infiltrated from the top down with pro-Com- 
munists—that is the Russian method of 
conducting war, not with bullets but by in¬ 
filtration and the sucking in of dupes and 
fellow travelers, who in spite of all they 
see and hear, close their eyes and merrily 
carry out the Russian pipeline orders. For 
Dean Acheson to demand perfect democratic 
countries before we will help them, when. 
China for centuries has been plagued with 
the “squeeze” business methods, is absurd. 
Look at our own country—the connection 
between crooked racketeers and crooked legis¬ 
lators and others The millennium will come 
before we are all perfect and our State De¬ 
partment should embrace anyone who will 
fight communism, for once they get hold 
no people will get a chance to revolt. We 
have seen that in the Russian satellite coun¬ 
tries. How can they overthrow a police state, 
when death is the punishment for deviation. 
Let Mr. Acheson explain that one when he 
says the people should have a will to over¬ 
throw their communistic leaders. And now 
we are to have again General Marshall and 
his disastrous policy of denouncing Chiang 
Kia-chek at the State Department pro- 
Communists orders. I have a great respect 
for General Marshall personally but I think 
he was made a dupe of the pro-Russians in 
the State Department, and it remains to be 
seen if he is another of those who feel they 
will have to vindicate their mistakes in 
order to retain their own ego of “statesman¬ 
ship.” 

With France Joining the “me too” parties 
in recognizing the Chinese Communists in 
the UN it looks .to me as if secretly the 
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State Department has given the green light 
to this policy which they always believed m, 
and talk furiously and loudly out of the 
other side of their mouth in order to stay 
in power, for they know the American peo¬ 
ple would not stand for our countiy’s rec¬ 
ognition of this Chinese goverment without 
a proper vote of the people. It seems as if 
conquest by force and fait accompli are 
now to be made the standard of justice in 
the UN and they might just as well paste 
this o\er their door I for one will lose all 
conhderce in the UN if this happens. 
They are establishing a precedent and no 
matter what country now takes over, in¬ 
cluding all of Europe, perhaps they will 
have this same standard of justice to throw 
in the UN faces and they will have nothing 
to say in return. 

I notice when “Deacon” Acheson speaks 
before committees and on the radio he 
makes himself sound so impressive and as¬ 
sured (that’s the kind of diplomacy he 
thinks so important), his talk of delicate sit- 
uaUons, total diplomacy watch and wait 
that worked so disastrously in China, it 
never occurs to his listeneis that all that 
imrnsing appearance is a front to hide a fun- 
dtunenlal weakness in that he is never able 
to best the Russians at their diplomatic 
game of chess. 

If unity has to be purchased at the 
price of coddling and appeasing Russia, I am 
against unity. As for me Ill never trust 
Acheson, Jessup, Service, Hiss, at all, and 
also Owen Lattimore and the whole tribe 
they have m the State Department because 
they willingly or unwarily have made them¬ 
selves dupes and fellow travelers of a nation 
so steeped in cunning intrigue, and police 
state methods as to enable them to gain 
everything with a fifth-column war with¬ 
out firing a shot and with our State De¬ 
partment utterly unwilling and unable to 
copo with or understand what is being done 
to our country. 

The only way we as citizens can remon¬ 
strate and retaliate against such leaders is 
to write letters such as this (and how many 
will take the time or trouble to do this?) and 
the next thing is to pull a straight Repub¬ 
lican lever at the elections. I am an inde¬ 
pendent voter but this I intend to do in spite 
of the fact that I voted Democratic since 
Roosevelt. Not that I have too high hopes 
of the Republican Party with its wishy- 
washy platforms, taut at least it will mean 
a change and let the present administration 
know a lot of us are completely dissatisfied 
and it will knock a little of the cocksureneas 
and “I” business out of our present leaders, 
who have gotten into the frame of mind 
they think they can got away with any¬ 
thing. Some day the wrath of the American 
people will tae felt and a lot of heads will 
fall. 

Very truly yours, 

Josephine Vanderbtjrg. 

P. S .—I have been listening for over 8 years 
to the UN Assembly meetings and Security 
Council and other sessions, and the above 
letter doesn't even begin to express the 
fear, frustration and apprehension at the 
cowardly appeasements that have led us into 
this mess. This “do-nothing policy" and 
the softness of the State Department toward 
communistic aggression, their failure to take 
up the complaint of China Nationalists 
against the real aggressor, just shows the 
whole sorry picture of cowardice and in¬ 
eptitude that has made Russia laugh at us 
and feel she can get away with anything, 
which is just exactly what she has done. 
Instead of coming right out openly and 
accusing Russia straight out with words of 
conducting clandestine war in every nation 
of the world, and giving her the punishment 
that they can so quickly hand out to smaller 
nations who break the peace, they just sit 
there and let her go on making propaganda 
by lies which in the beginning were not even 


answered. Some day history will assess 
this cowardly weakness and failure to stand 
up for justice and freedom as we believe in 
it, at least the way the Ameiican people still 
believe it. The State Department evidently 
has a different conception. 

J V. 


Matioinal PSainisims Association Case Study 
osi Maratfsoa Corp. 
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EON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Septernhsr 23 (2ey2Slat7ve day 
of Friday, Septeniber 22), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands what I firmly believe to be a 
thrilling document It is entitled 
“Causes of Industrial Peace Under Col¬ 
lective Eargainiug.” It was icsurd as 
Case Study No. 8 by the National Plan¬ 
ning Association This 65-page study 
was prepared as the eighth in a senes, 
attempting to determine why it is that 
some companies have had such out¬ 
standing reco:ds of peaceful collective 
bargain-ng with unions. 

The National Planning Association is 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical group. It was 
established in 1934, and since then has 
been a real constructive beacon, as m 
this specific case study. 

The report was written by Mr. R. W. 
Fleming, director of the Industrial Re¬ 
lations Center of the University of Wis¬ 
consin at Madison, and Prof. Edwm E, 
Witte, chairman of the department of 
economics at the same great university. 
Its focus is the Marathon Corp, the sec¬ 
ond largest employer m the Wisconsin 
paper industry—-a corporaticn whoso 
very name ha.s come to symbolize the 
finest in the American paper industry— 
a corporation which is distinctively the 
product of its major architect and indus¬ 
trial genius—a dear friend of mine, Mr. 
D. C. “Clark" Everest who, until recentiy, 
was president of the 40-ycar-old corpo¬ 
ration and Is now the distinguished 
chairman of its board. 

PAPER INDUSTRY IS CRUCIAL 

The paper industry is a crucial indus¬ 
try in Wisconsin. It employs over 27,000 
people and is principally concentrated 
in the river vallcyf;—the Pox, tlic Wis¬ 
consin, and the Chippewa. The Mara¬ 
thon Paper Corp. has contracts with 
seven unions and it can rightly be proud 
of the fact that it has never had a strike 
or lockout in its history. It has had 
to resort to conciliation but twice. All 
of its contracts call for the arbitration 
of differences over Interpretation and 
meaning, but arbitration has never ac¬ 
tually been used. 

Quoting from the very hrst chapter of 
the book: 

Neither the company nor any of the unions 
has ever resorted to the courts. Govern¬ 
mental administration agencies have been 
called in only where the law gives the party 
no choice. 

The company has prospered. The 
unions have grown strong. Sales have 


soared. Profits have increased. Mara¬ 
thon IS one of the wage leaders in Wis¬ 
consin industry and competes in a mar- 
kefc which is intensively competitive. 

We of Wisconsin have always pio¬ 
neered m industrial and social justice, 
and I am perfectly delighted that the 
National Planning Association has hon¬ 
ored us with this fine study of a great 
corporation and indirectly a great man, 
D c. Everest, of Rothschild, Wis. 

We hope that this study will be an in¬ 
spiration to other American industries 
and unions, showing them that manage¬ 
ment and labor can prosper together, 
work together as a team, with neither 
taking advantage of the other, neither 
sacrificing its rightful position and both 
serving in the public welfare. 

I congratulate the NPA on this fine job 
as well as its two distinguished authors. 
I congratulate, moreover, ihe corpora¬ 
tion. its management, and its employees 
which have been so honored, as well as 
the communities in which Marathon 
plants arc located. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that there bo printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNCkrsstoNAL Rec¬ 
ord, the text of an NPA release which 
was issued yesterday, Friday, September 
22, describing this case study. 

There being no objection, ihe state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statemfnt of the National Plannincj Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D. C., a Nonprofit, 
Nonpolitical Oe«ani;^ation, Est'.blisshd 
IN 393^, Devotkd td Planning m amuj- 
c’ans tN Ageictti.tuee, Bumni Lai o:i, and 
THE Professions 

(Caku're: Chairman, H. Chr, PuUI.ip; vice 
chairmen: M. H Hedge.s, f^’rank AlthchiU, 
Cimton S. Golden, Donald Ih Murpliy, 
Beardsley Rurnl; 8( ert f.ar/, H. W. Hm.kt; 
troiLSUrer, V/ilJiani L. Bath ehiUnu ui. edi- 
toilal coininitfec, Mom > L. Co^iku; cluiis inau, 
finance committee, Themur. Roy June-; coim- 
Kcl, CharJpin Oaburn; diicctor, L. J. C’ fil.) 

The Nath>nal Rlannine; A.’:t,oclaUon*.s efi'fihh 
case .study on the Ca,u:.< s n Industrial 1\‘ ice 
Under CoUcctlvc BnriMiuing D'hueti today 
adds strong new evidence that comdnudive 
and reununuble atUtucies oi’ cmiJuyia'h and 
of union Tcprcaentativos toward bargainiUM; 
arc far more important in uchlevinn Indus¬ 
trial pt'ucc tiaui autjide faciois sucU ar. f’#' 
profitability, or location of the comp.nny 
or the number of unions invohad. 

The company anulyced In the newest rai;® 
atudy in the Maruthou Corp., cme of Win- 
consmh lending; compimics in tiie liP^dy 
cumpeUUvc pupiT iudviatry, The CfHupany 
deals with seven union:;, computed at nil of 
ttm c<jmpany’8 procluctlon and malnt,oiamco 
workera -about 8,000. The hulk at tbestj 
are members of APL’s twin pufser tinloris, 
the International Itoiiherhoeda of Paprr 
Makers and Pulp. Bulphlto and Paper Mill 
Workerii. The bsdanco are members of four 
AFL printing unimni and the Intennitlimid 
AsLociatiou at Machinists, which Is liule- 
pendent. 

The NPA Committee on the CausKi of In- 
duatrlal Peace Is responaible for the report 
like others in the projected ierles of is ra«fi 
studies. Th© committee is under the chair- 
mm»hip of Clinton S. Goldein adviser on 
labor policy of th© Economic Cooperntlon 
AdniinisUaWon. and Is composed of 28 busi¬ 
ness and labor loaders, university prolciuHon;. 
and profoifilonai comultants. Interviciwliig 
of company and union representatives and 
preparation of the report were the work of 
R. W. Fleming, director of the indmiirlal 
relations center of the Univcifblty of Wl?»- 
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consin at Madison, and Edwin E. Witte, 
chairman of the department of economics 
at the same university. 

The authors of the case study conclude 
that there are twenty factors which have 
contributed in varying degrees to the re¬ 
markable record of industrial peace at 
Marathon There seems no question to 
them, however, that most important are the 
facts that Marathon’s management officials 
act on the principle that “a company gets 
just about the kind of labor relations it 
asks for” and that the unions with which 
Marathon deals have a record of responsi¬ 
bility and maturity. 

In a statement accompanying the author’s 
analysis, the NPA committee stresses the 
value of this particular study as a companion 
piece to case studies 1 and 7, which dealt 
with paper companies on the west coast and 
in New England. “We have made these three 
studies 111 the same industry in order to see 
bow unions which have peaceful relations 
with one company fared with other com¬ 
panies in diTerent geographical locales and 
under different bargaining conditions. We 
wanted, too, to explore the eilects that the 
size of the bargaining unit tmd the presence 
Df multiunion bargaining had no specific 
relationships ” 

The committee notes that important dif¬ 
ferences exist in the three paper companies. 
For example. Crown Zellerbach Corp. (case 
study 1) is the second largest pulp and pa¬ 
per company in the country and it bar¬ 
gains as part of a legion-wide employer group 
on the Pacific coast. Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Co. in New Hampshire (case 
study 7) has less than 1,000 employees and 
it bargains individually with 7 unions. 
Marathon is between the two, both geograph¬ 
ically and in size, and it bargains with 7 
unions indu'idually. Nevertheless the 
authors and committee find significant paral¬ 
lels in the basic causes of industrial peace 
found in the three paper companies as well 
as in the other case studies of other com¬ 
panies in other industries. 

The Marathon study reaffirms the impor¬ 
tance of these factors found in the seven 
previously studied situations* 

1, There is full acceptance by management 
of the collective-bargaining process and of 
unionism as an institution. 

2. The unions fully accept private owner¬ 
ship and operation of the industry; they rec¬ 
ognize that the welfare of their members de¬ 
pends upon the successful operation of the 
business. 

3, The unions are strong, responsible, and 
democratic. 

4. The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; It does not seek to alienate 
the workers’ allegiance to their unions 

6 Mut lal trust and confidence exist be¬ 
tween the parties. There have been no seri¬ 
ous ideological incompatibilities. 

6. 'Teither party to bargaining has adopted 
a legalistic approach to the solution of prob¬ 
lems in the relationship. 

7. Negotiations are problem-centered— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 

8. There is widespread union-management 
consultation and highly developed informa¬ 
tion sharing. 

The 18-year record of Marathon’s peaceful 
relations at four Wisconsin plants and one 
Michigan plant has been marked by integrity, 
good faith, and a willingness to bargain on 
the part of the management and the unions. 
Both company and union representatives at 
Marathon credit D. 0. Everest^until recently 
president of the 40-year-old company—as the 
“principal architect” of the relationship. 
But all express confidence that his philoso¬ 
phy is “so well soaked in all the way up and 
down the managerial structure that most of 
the others share his views.” Mr. Everest has 
vested genuine authority over labor-relations 
matters in other officers of the company, and 


for the last 5 years or so few labor-relations 
pioblems have had to go to him 

The record shows there has never been a 
strike or lockout at Marathon Arbitration 
has never been resorted to, although con¬ 
tracts call for arbitration of differences over 
the inteiprstation and meaning of the con¬ 
tract Neither the company nor any of the 
unions has resorted to the courts, and gov¬ 
ernmental administrative agencies have been 
called in on labor-relations matters only 
when the law required it Conciliation has 
been resorted to but twice, and on one of 
these occasions the matter was beyond the 
contiol of both the company and the local 
union 

The committee and the authors show that 
the company, the union, and the public have 
gained from this constructive relationship. 
The company has prospered and steadily ex¬ 
panded Its sales have increased about five 
and one-half times, employment has almost 
quadrupled; and profits—figured on sales or 
net worth—are satisfactory. The workers 
have received wages above local levels, com¬ 
parable to competitive rates within the in¬ 
dustry as a whole, but somewhat below met¬ 
ropolitan standards. In addition, fringe 
benefits account for a sizable amount of the 
company’s wage bill. Employment has been 
steady and turnover low. Both the com¬ 
pany and the unions recognize the peril of 
losing customers due to work stoppages. 
There has been no collusion against the con¬ 
sumer through aibitrarily high prices. 

Some of the special factors listed by the 
authors as significant in this case have to 
do mainly with features of the paper indus¬ 
try or the local environment—others to com¬ 
pany or union policies and procedures. 
Among these factors, explained in detail in 
the full report, are: 

THE INDUSTRY AND THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 

The paper industry has a better record of 
industrial peace than Industry at large. It 
has not been greatly affected by fluctuations 
in the business cycle, so stability of employ¬ 
ment has not been a major problem. And 
Marathon itself has made every effort to 
stabilize employment by diversifying oper¬ 
ations to avoid seasonal ups and downs. In¬ 
vestment per employee in the paper industry 
is heavy, thereby giving companies an in¬ 
centive to make the conditions of work at¬ 
tractive to avoid turnover. 

The continually expanding employment— 
as Marathon grew from one plant to a 
wholly integrated operation from the cutting 
of pulp wood to the final printing of the 
package—has done away with questions 
which might have arisen in connection with 
technological changes. 

In normal times no one paper company In 
Wisconsin has to set the pace in negotia¬ 
tions with unions. Any one of several, of 
which Marathon is one, may be asked to do 
the leading. 

The cities where Marathon plants are lo¬ 
cated are small; the company is an im¬ 
portant employer in each, and the largest 
single employer with the best and most 
stable working conditions in several. The 
individual Marathon plants are sufficiently 
small to permit an intimacy of contact be¬ 
tween employers and employees. 

Use of the allied printing label, which in 
turn depends upon the presence of the print¬ 
ing unions, is now important to Marathon 
in terms of customer demand. 

MUTUAL ACCEPTANCE 

The company from its Inception has oper¬ 
ated on the belief that it is sound business 
tactics to maintain wages and working con¬ 
ditions equal to any in the area. 

Unionization was accepted without a bat¬ 
tle, leaving no scars or background of bit¬ 
terness. The company accepts the unions 
as representatives of its employees, making 
no effort to distinguish between the em¬ 
ployees and the union, nor to drive a wedge 


between them. The company early estab¬ 
lished with Its employees—and when the 
unions arrived with them—a reputation for 
absolute integrity, and a willingness to sit 
down and talk about any subject. Through¬ 
out the relationship, particular stress has 
been placed by management on periodic com¬ 
munications to employees about company af¬ 
fairs. 

The seven unions which have contracts 
with Marathon all operate within the frame¬ 
work of the traditional American political 
economy. They have been relatively uildis- 
turbed by ideological questions. They have 
demonstrated their responsibility repeatedly. 
As a result the company is willing to discuss 
almost any subject with them whether the 
contract calls for such discussion or not. 

Company-union conferences cover a wide 
vaiiety of routine matters—a safety program, 
recreational activities, pensions, etc For ex¬ 
ample, invaluable experience in living to¬ 
gether was gained by the parties when, in 
1937, they worked together on the installa¬ 
tion of a job evaluation plan. The fact that 
this cooperative effort was underaken at a 
time when it was unfashionable for com¬ 
panies to work with unions on job evaluation 
served to develop mutual confidence. 

Rival unionism has never been a serious 
problem, largely because of the nature of 
the relationship between the company and 
the incumbent unions. 

Since 1937 the company has elevated many 
members of the union to supervisory posi¬ 
tions, with the result that the union point 
of view IS well understood. On the other 
hand, there are now international represent¬ 
atives of both paper unions who formerly 
were employed by Marathon. 

MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVES AND UNION 
SECURITY 

This has never become a fighting issue at 
Marathon, Employees have not questioned 
the company’s responsibility to manage the 
operations, and the company shows no fear 
that this attitude will change. At the start, 
the company granted the union shop be¬ 
cause it cut down friction among union and 
nonunion employees. Down through the 
years the company has never been asked to 
discharge an employee as the result of the 
union-shop clause except for failure to pay 
dues, and few of these cases have actually 
resulted in dismissal The unions have never 
asked for a check-off, preferring that dues 
be collected in person. 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Multiple bargaining was established in the 
west coast paper industry by the time the 
paper unions had succeeded in organizing 
several of the Wisconsin companies. Despite 
this fact, i-idividual bargaining has always 
been the rule in Wisconsin’s paper industry. 
Management and the unions have, from time 
to time, considered but decided against mul¬ 
tiple bargaining. 

Marathon bargains with the paper unions 
on a system-wide basis, and the sessions are 
attended by about 70 people. From the com¬ 
pany there are usually the vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, personnel director 
and his manager of wage and salary adminis¬ 
tration, all plant managers as well as some 
of their superintendents, and all plant per¬ 
sonnel supervisors, from the unions several 
international representatives plus local presi¬ 
dents and their bargaining committees. 
Neither side calls in lawyers or other outside 
consultants Both groups come armed with 
the authority to make a decision. No tran¬ 
script of the record of sessions is kept but 
minutes are compiled and distributed to both 
company and union people. These minutes 
are invaluable in interpreting the contract, 
because they both amplify and modify the 
agreement. 

CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 

The manner in which the parties admin¬ 
ister the contract is a major reason why there 
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has never been a serious conflict. Both 
sides show respect for the contract, but at 
the same time they have suScient confidence 
in each other to make changes where daily 
events seem to make this advisable Though 
seniority is a troublesome problem, expe- 
r^'ence has demonstrated that the company 
and unions can work out satisfactory solu¬ 
tions. The contract permits unilateral 
action on the part of the company with re¬ 
spect to discipline and discharge, but m 
practice the company consults the unions 
on such cases, a fact which management says 
does not undermine effective discipline. 

■T^he grievance procedute set iorth in each 
Marathon contract follows a common pat¬ 
tern of progression In practice, most of the 
grievances that are ever formalized are 
settled at the plant manager’s level. It is 
company policy for such officials to spend 
more than the average amount of time on 
grievances in order to give employees an 
opport^Aity to discuss the problem with the 
boss and to give line officials an opportunity 
to acquaint employees with collateral prob¬ 
lems of management 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

The well-developed personnel department 
which exists at Marathon today came into 
being in 1945, but the company has shown 
a consistent interest in good employee rela¬ 
tions. The department is respected up and 
down the line, and operating officials rely 
on it heavily for advice. Though the com¬ 
pany has purposely built up the prestige and 
importance of the personnel department, it 
still expects line executives to participate 
extensively in labor relations work. 
pUTtlEE SURVIVAL OF THE RELATIONSHIP 

The authors warn that “the fact th?)t the 
past has been rosy offers no complete assur¬ 
ance that the future of Marathon will be as 
good. Some of the problems of the future 
may be tougher than anything the parties 
have had to face in the past. It does not 
take much effort to conjure up a few of 
them “ 

Among those the authors mention are* 
What will happen if bargaining sessions do 
not result in wages or fringe benefits during 
lean yean? What will happen if the com¬ 
pany stops expanding and technological 
changes are proposed which will displace 
workers? What about seniority? Will this 
fast-growing company successfully organize 
itself to meet its vastly larger problems? 
How will future changes in leadership In the 
company and union affect the relationship? 
Can the personal contacts of the past be 
maintained? Will the practice of writing 
one thing in contracts and then modifying 
or negating It in the ihinutes of meetings 
rise to plague the parties? What will hap¬ 
pen if a number of potential points of fric¬ 
tion between the incumbent unions should 
break out? 

The authors are not pessimistic about the 
future outlook of this relationship. “Com¬ 
pany and union officials up and down the 
entire line have worked hard and long to 
achieve and maintain the record of indus¬ 
trial peace.” Both groups seem confident 
that they can continue to keep the peace. 

Chairman Golden announced that future 
studies in the series will be issued at stag¬ 
gered intervals. Their selection, like those 
already studied, was made on the basis of 
the following criteria: 

1. Important industries, strategic to the 
country's over-all economic health. 

2. Geographic distribution, so no one sec¬ 
tion of the United States would be over¬ 
represented. 

3. Substantial size, with at least a thou¬ 
sand employees, 

4. A competitive situation, where It was 
Impossible to “buy peace at a price.’* 

6. Where peace could not be explained by 
a personality or unique factor. 

6- Where problems represented important 
Industrial relations questions. 


7. Finally, the absence of strikes—though 
“How many strikes’” was as a rule less cru¬ 
cial than “How much and what kind of 
freedom does the employer enjoy m his re¬ 
lationship with the union? How much mu¬ 
tual confidence have both parties’ Have 
the company, the union, and the general 
public gamed or lost from the relationship?” 
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Mr. Sabath on Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YOEiC 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESEnNTATlVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. HOOSKVMjT. Mr, Speaker* it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the 
attention of our colleagues a distin¬ 


guished article on brotherhood by < ur 
senior Member, the Honorable Aldolph 
J. Sabath. This latest evidence of de¬ 
votion to the best ideals of democratic 
thought will be no surprise to any of us. 
It IS nothing more than a reflection of 
what Mr. Sabath has stood for in the 
House for more than four decades. ^ I am 
proud to commend it to the attention of 
Americans of every race, color, and 
creed: 

[From the Sentinel, Chicago, Ill., of 
September 7, 19501 

A Cons FOR Tomorrow™" Dean of Congre s 
Gives His C':edo—“Ten Commandmf.nts of 
Good Wii.l” Offers Am .hicans a Reaijstic 
Program for Universal Brotherhood 
(By Repre.sentatitve Adolph J. Sabath) 
There are various approaches to such a sub¬ 
ject as the role of brotherhood in buUciiug 
a better America. A cynic would point to 
the failures of our past and predict that, 
shoifc of a miracle, we are doomed to the 
same dismal record lor the future. A so¬ 
phisticate would scedf at so trite a concept 
as the idea of brotherhood. I can only ajj- 
proach it with a sense of profound humility 
For I seriously believe that the effective force 
of human brotherhood is one of tho.se fiuidu- 
mental truths which is so important to our 
way of life that no one has ever been able 
to express completely the way he feels about 
it. There is always the temptation to fall 
into stereotyped phrases when i;ords seem 
inadequate. 

Actually, of course, the kind of brother¬ 
hood wc can feel—even if we can’t describe 
it---is cxpreispd in action and In attitudes 
far more effectively than it can be said in 
words. I shall not try, therefore, to give 
you a definition of brotherhood. But per¬ 
haps we can, together, recognize some of 
the glaring inadequacies in our present prac¬ 
tices We c.an try to be sure that wc are 
not concerned with a form of sentimental¬ 
ity, with a cult of intellectual snobbery, or 
with censoriousness. Instead wc can try to 
free the genuine product Irom the miscon- 
ception.n produced by slipshod thinking. Wt5 
can then set it on an open stage to startle 
the woikl into some sort of vigorous actitm. 

FRAOTICAL AND DVNAMIC 

I am thoroughly convinced, us I am sure 
you are, that the spirit of brotherhtiod is 
something which is at once very dynamh^ 
and very practical for the world in whicln 
wc; are living today. A tn e spirit of broilun’- 
hooci, if I may paraphrase Chesterton, has 
not been tried and found wanting. It has, 
rather, too often been found difficult and 
not tried. 

Clearly, I think, we have not yet fully 
achieved the kind of brotherhood which tvili 
build a better America. There is great netfd 
for a realistic attitude toward this fundft- 
mental spiritual problem of our age, We 
cannot in tho mid-twentieth century fall 
back on the mwy optimism of the late nine¬ 
teenth century, or find raassurance by re¬ 
treating into small groups of iike-mindetl 
men and women. For all of iw, the lii8t 
vestiges of complacency were shattered by 
the atomic bomb. Our proisent challenge i« 
to make sure that complitwiiey l« not <ll«- 
placed by more confusiem, bccauiie confu¬ 
sion breeds feax and fear can produce aueh 
a bevy of god# that it ii terribly hard to 
decide which one to follow. There ii always 
the danger that some people will ohoo»© to 
devote themselves ©icluilvely to their na¬ 
tion or race, while otlmra eurrender to an 
economic or social class. Some men miiy 
seek iolact In a laborntory while others find 
refuge in demagoguery. 

OU» EMT XNRTIHCW 

But another attitude i» poatlble— 
tltude which draws upem our bent limtinott 
without discounting our worRt. It would 
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recognize that prejudice is real and often 
deeply entrenched, but that there is some¬ 
thing we can do about it. It is the mood 
of an early circuit rider who took as his 
text the verse, “They that have turned the 
world upside down have come hither also.” 
“This text shows three things,” he said. 
“First, the world is upside down. Second, 
it should be turned right side up. And 
third, we are the ones to do it.” 

We can start by building a better America. 
But to build a better America we must also 
build a better world, for the good reason 
that our future depends upon our ability 
to make the basic spirit of American democ¬ 
racy real to the world, particularly to the 
strategic areas of Europe. We must neither 
underestimate what Americans can do to 
strengthen the faith of western Europe in 
our political and economic future, nor over¬ 
look the fact that some western Europeans 
have some serious reservations about both 
our stability and our freedom. 

NO LONGER A PROBLEM 

Racial and religious discrimination in the 
United States is no longer a domestic prob¬ 
lem It IS, perhaps, the greatest obstacle 
to European-American understanding which 
exists and the mo..t powerful weapon in the 
hands of the opponents of our way of life. 
We must understand that, in a cold war, 
every incident of race violence of discrimi¬ 
nation IS played up in the overseas news¬ 
papers or over the radio, with no indication 
of the progress which has been made in 
recent years. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
explain this progress to Europeans without 
seeming to defend the scandal of racial, re¬ 
ligious segregation, and discrimination. 

Europeans naturally see the discrepancy 
between American ideals and American prac¬ 
tice in simpler terms than we do. Even so 
conservative and strongly anti-Oommunist 
a paper as Le Monde questions the sincerity 
of our democratic ideals. Last fall, for ex¬ 
ample, Pierre Emmanual, a well-known 
French writer, described in its pages the 
coming American fascism, by putting to¬ 
gether some half truths about our prejudices, 
the power of American capitalists, and the 
FBI. Stressing the immaturity of American 
political traditions, he concluded that 
fascism is a real possibility in the United 
States because, “Its traditions are not strong 
enough to free it from this result.” 

For the most part, those Europeans who 
have visited America are wiser and more 
charitable because they have been impressed 
by the spirit of our people, by our inex¬ 
haustible interest in social experimentation, 
and by our generosity and friendliness. 
Through these visits they are beginning to 
understand that there are many sides to 
American life which have an important con¬ 
tribution to make to the world. But at the 
same time they are especially aware of the 
curious contradictions of our traditional 
Idealism and democratic political system. 
Syed Adam Edward Hogan-Shaddali, of Ma¬ 
laya, one of 10 students from nations in the 
Near East, Par East, and southern Asia, com¬ 
mented wonderingly to a reporter, “Dis¬ 
crimination is willfully done here by individ¬ 
uals who have been taught to think and 
reason, whose intelligence has been devel¬ 
oped high enough to know right from wrong 
and to correct wrong. * *, What good is 
your fine system of free public education if 
it has failed in this essential?” We cannot 
afford to disregard such criticism. 

CHALLENGE POINTED UP 

I have stressed'those aspects of American 
life which puzzle our friends from across 
the seas because they point up the challenge 
in our effort to reduce the source of these 
tensions. It is not enough to export food 


and supplies. Our EGA program calls for 
dollars—but even more important in the long 
run IS confidence There must be the as¬ 
surance that we are a Nation whose democ¬ 
racy IS healthy, whose fundamental tolerance 
of differences is great, and whose determina¬ 
tion to stand for the principles of freedom 
and human integrity is more than a dis¬ 
guise for economic and political aspiration. 
The strength of the United States, as seen 
from abroad, is both a great and a frighten¬ 
ing thing Sometimes we are told, it seems 
to be magnanimous and responsible; at other 
times irresponsible and evil. 

The task of building a better America 
which faces us m 1950 has, perhaps, never 
before in our history been so directly im¬ 
portant to so many people all over the world. 
In this connection. Rabbi Louis I Newman 
has pointed to the importance of realistic 
positivism. We cannot meet the challenge 
unless we recognize our weaknesses but 
neither, he suggests, can we genuinely 
achieve it if we lose sight of our strength. 
“There are universal items,” says Rabbi New¬ 
man, “such as the love of liberty, an appreci¬ 
ation of character and integrity among citi¬ 
zens, and to improve the people’s welfare, 
which, if emphasized, can lead to cooperation 
with other like-minded peoples We must 
underscore the factors that unite rather than 
divide us.” 

LESSON UNDERSCORED 

Let US, therefore, underscore one of the 
very special lessons which we have learned 
in this country—a lesson which seems to 
me to be of fundamental importance. We 
have here learned in a unique way the im¬ 
portance of creative minorities. We have 
come to understand the American way as 
a system of listening to new ideas, testing 
them out against old ideas, and balancing 
the interests of all of us as well as we can 
with the interests of the few. We are con¬ 
vinced as a Nation that diverse points of 
view and contrasting backgrounds can pro¬ 
duce a dynamic fusion of interest, instead of 
perpetuating the chaos of ancient animosi¬ 
ties. But as we look into our past and then 
forward into the future, it becomes increas¬ 
ingly clear that we cannot allow ourselves 
to become overconfident in an easy victory. 
Neither can we be paralyzed by fear of an 
unavoidable defeat as we seek to carry for¬ 
ward the development of creative good will at 
home and abroad. 

Because of their special awareness of our 
peculiar heritage in this vital field of hu¬ 
man values, I should like to call to witness 
three of the outstanding men of our time- 
one a scientist and administrator, one a 
statesman, and one an educator. 

At the point of his retirement from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, David E. Lili- 
enthal put his conviction of the power of 
our highest ideals into magnificent prose. 
“Our democratic faith is an expression of 
our sense of what is right and what is wrong, 
of what is fair and decent and of what is 
just crude use of arbitrary power,” he wrote. 
“We do have weaknesses, and they must be 
carefully assessed. ♦ * * Nevertheless, 

because the burdens of world leadership have 
been thrust upon us, it is even more neces¬ 
sary that we remember how strong we are, 
and why. * * ♦ This faith is the chief 

armament of our democracy. It is the most 
potent weapon ever devise'd. Compared with 
it, the atomic bomb is a firecracker.” 

Our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, in 
his April address to the Society of Newspaper 
Editors named the ideas of freedom and 
diversity as the two. great sources of our 
security and our well-being. These ideas, he 
said “have survived and flourished here in 
the United States because we accept and 
practice a third idea—and that is tolerance. 
We say and we believe *my freedom, my 
right to be different, depends on yours. I 


can be free only to the extent that you are 
free, too.’ ” 

ANTIDOTE TO PEAR 

Charles S Johnson, the president of Fisk 
University, finds in the mentality and spirit 
of younger Americans the antidote to fear 
ard the sense of futility which are the 
enemies of that spirit of brotherhood with 
which you and I are concerned. “It is a 
positive and constructive approach to the 
world, a sense of direction that is realistic 
and free from the constricting mythologies 
of the past,” he writes The wide appeal of 
such a new and creative force is especially 
exemplified by “the swift contagion of the 
doctrine of human rights ” He sees a grow¬ 
ing acceptance of the principle of action in 
“the sweeping extension of suffrage, the be¬ 
ginning of rebellion of college youth against 
the snobbishness of fraternities and soror¬ 
ities, the relaxation of racial and religious 
quota systems in colleges, the growth of 
organizations for democratic action, and the 
mounting protests of segregation and dis¬ 
crimination throughout the Nation and, in 
fact, throughout the world. This is a new 
front,” he concludes, “a new orientation, a 
new values stress that is different in texture 
and character from the unhealthy fears that 
possess the minds of cynics ” 

As we catch the vision of these great men, 
who in their lives and careers are representa¬ 
tive of the dynamic power of diversity, we 
can move forward in our own spheres to¬ 
ward that way of life which is an expression 
of our deepest convictions and our highest 
Ideals. We recognize that our individual 
lives are shaped and directed by the action 
of others. A community is made up of men 
and women who share common values and 
aspirations. But each of us learns best to 
recognize the spirit of the true brotherhood 
in that community by the action that shows 
it Man is seldom neutral in the presence 
of a fellow man. He either approves or dis¬ 
approves of his style of life, and the effect 
of that attitude inevitably influences the 
community In acting in the spirit of a 
brother a man learns that he is like other 
people, that he can rely on them, that they 
are a part of his community as he is a part 
of theirs. The power generated from his con¬ 
cept of brotherhood—the power which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Lilienthal, makes the atomic 
bomb a mere firecracker—develops as much 
from the small acts of many men as it does 
from great causes or words of a few great 
men. 

AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

We have had, in this country, an unusual 
opportunity to understand the true princi¬ 
ples of brotherhood. Our forefathers found 
a rich and spacious country with room for 
new Ideas. We have drawn on the strength 
and productivity of our land. We have also 
drawn on the cultures and convictions of 
those people from all over the world who 
have come to America to make it their home. 
Our Nation was born during a period when 
the ideas of the rights of men and of toler¬ 
ance were taking on new meaning^ and 
widening in their scope. The toleration acts 
in the seventeenth century granted permis¬ 
sion only to exist, to a restricted number of 
religious groups. Then men such as John 
Milton and Jock Locke began to enlarge this 
meaning to include everything in political, 
religious, and artistic life except the “obvi¬ 
ously great evils.” The principles which in¬ 
spired the American Revolution, and which 
guided those great men who founded our 
form of government, were a further extension 
of the idea of tolerance. We have not al¬ 
ways succeeded in carrying out these prin¬ 
ciples, but we have never, as a nation, sur¬ 
rendered the right to aspire to them. We 
are confident that the idea of tolerance—of 
creative good will—grows slowly, perhaps, 
but that it increases in circles of ever- 
increasing diameters. 
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The late Reverend Peter Marshall, in open¬ 
ing the United States Senate, once said this 
prayer “Help us, O Lord, when wo want 
to do the right thing, but know not what it 
IS But help us most when we know per¬ 
fectly well what we ought to do and do not 
want to do it “ This is the kind of help 
which all of us need today. We know that 
if we fail to tiaiislate creative ideas into 
the reality of everyday life, the result is very 
likely to be Irustration, fear, confusion, and 
uncertainty We believe that the individual 
human spirit Is the source of our strength: 
that the private thinking of each of us helps 
to determine public attitudes. This is our 
personal and private challenge. In a public 
sense we have the opportunity and the re¬ 
sponsibility to help place these principles of 
brotherhood m the fabric of our govern¬ 
mental structure and in the law of our land. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS 

Dr Walter W. Van Kirk has set down 
what he calls the Ten Commandments of 
Good Will. I should like to include them 
here • 

“1. I will respect all men and women re¬ 
gardless of their race or religion. 

“2. I will protect and defend my neighbor 
and my neighbor’s children against the rav¬ 
ages of racial or religious bigotry. 

“3. I will exemplify in my own life the 
spirit of good will and understanding. 

“4. I will challenge the philosophy of racial 
superiority by whomsoever it may be pro¬ 
claimed, whether they be kings, dictators, 
or demagogs. 

“6. I will not be misled by the propaganda 
of those who seek to set race against race 
or nation against nation. 

“6. I will refuse to support any organiza¬ 
tion that has for its purpose the spreading 
of anti-Semitism, and anti-Catholicism, or 
anti-Protestantism. 

“7. I will establish comradeship with those 
who seek to exalt the spirit of love and 
reconciliation throughout the world. 

“8 I will attribute to those who differ from 
me the same degree of sincerity that I claim 
for myself. 

“9. I will uphold the civil rights and reli¬ 
gious liberties of all citizens and groups 
whether I agree with them or not. 

“10. I will do more than live and let live—. 
I will live and help live.” 

These principles must be applied to our 
actions and our thoughts. We can begin 
to apply them each morning as we read the 
paper or listen to the radio. We can con¬ 
tinue to use them throughout each day as 
we express an opinion or cast a vote. They 
are the key to the enactment of good labor 
legislation, or sound foreign policy, or wise 
social security and welfare programs, or a 
genuine civil rights act. 

THE SHOCK FORCES 

President Truman has said, ”The Protes¬ 
tant church, the Catholic church, and the 
Jewish synagogue, bound together in the 
American unity of brotherhood, must pro¬ 
vide'the shook forces to accomplish a moral 
and spiritual awakening. No other agency 
can do it. Unless It is done, we are headed 
for the disaster we deserve.” We know that 
the true basis of the democratic ide^i—our 
real security-does not derive from bullets 
or atomic bombs. The men of science who 
understand the secret of the atom have been 
the first to point out that a dynamic democ¬ 
racy depends upon ideas rather than upon 
weapons. We recognize that the forces of 
hatred and destruction seem sometimes to 
pravail. But we know, too, that it is precisely 
in times such as these that people find cour¬ 
age and strength out of their very extremity. 
In this crisis friendship and teamwork among 
Jews and Christians and all the groups that 
make up America is essential. We believe 
in the people—the people of every race, creed, 
color, class, and kind. 


Lasting the Fosaedaiiosa for a Stronger 
America Through Leadership and Ra¬ 
cial Team Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

IN THT HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdayy September 23, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
recently it was my privilege to bring be¬ 
fore the House a bill which had for its 
objective the making possible of funds 
for the establishment in Diamond, Mo., 
of a national shrine at the birthplace of 
the late eminent Negro scientist, George 
Washington Carver. Four years previ¬ 
ous to this, it was also my privilege to 
assist in the sponsoring of legislation 
which authorized the coinage of 5,000,- 
000 Booker T. Washington memorial 
half-dollars to be sold at a premium to 
aid in the establishment of a memorial 
at the birthplace of Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton—America’s greatest Negro leader. 
1 also cooperated in securing a United 
States post office known as Booker 
Washington Birthplace, Virginia, which 
I understand now has been a second class 
post office for 3 years. Three Nation¬ 
wide good will building contests have 
been conducted with a total of more 
than 7,000,000 pieces of mail passing 
through the post office, in addition to 
the regular mail handled. 

AMERICA’S LARGEST MINORITY GROUP 

The Negro makes up America’s large^^t 
minority group. He has grown suffi¬ 
ciently large in numbers to make a defi¬ 
nite contribution to national welfare or 
to serve as a menace to national prog¬ 
ress—depending upon the opportunities 
for development or the lack of it which¬ 
ever is afforded him. 

I have been interested in working with 
the Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial idea and the George Washing¬ 
ton Carver National Monument Foun¬ 
dation because it is my opinion that 
through pride of race and efficient serv¬ 
ice, the Negro can earn for himself a re¬ 
spected place in the economic life of 
America, at the same time that he con¬ 
tributes his share to national progress, 
1 further believe that as lawmakers and 
members of a majority group, It is our 
duty to seriously consider the needs of 
these 15,000,000 struggling Americans, 

SAFE, SANE LEADERSHIP 

Properly helped and intelligently led, 
the Negro is in position to make large 
contributions to our American way of 
life. This has been plainly evidenced in 
the lives of the large number of Negroes 
who have measured up in a most com¬ 
mendable way to American standards 
and ideals—particularly in the case of 
useful and successful lives like those of 
George Washington Carver and Booker 
T, Washington. Just what the Negro 
can accomplish through safe, construc¬ 
tive leadership is being evidenced too in 
the very worth-while program that is be¬ 
ing headed by S. J, Phillips, president 
of the Booker T, Washington Birthplace 


Memorial and the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation. 
I have cooperated closely with S. J Phil¬ 
lips and have seen the very telling re¬ 
sults of his leadership. Through his ef¬ 
forts and those associated with him, a 
rational program for Negroes m agri¬ 
cultural development, health, trade, 
and industrial training, and interracial 
good will is making itself lelt over the 
Nation in general and in the South in 
particular. Dr. Phillips is well educat¬ 
ed, tiTuned, and efficient, an untiring 
worker, and an ardent apostle of the 
ideals and teachings of Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington—but above all this, he has suffi¬ 
cient courtesy and humility to appeal to 
men of all races and creeds. He is defi¬ 
nitely laying a foundation upon which 
whites and Negroes can work together 
for the welfare of the Nation. 

EXAMPLES IN PULLING TOGETHER 

Through the efforts of S. J. Phillips, 
the makers of Royal Crown Cola, the 
Nehi Corp. of Columbus, Ga.. has spent 
a large sum of money to help develop 
the birthplace of Booker T. Washington, 
in Franklin County, Va., as an incentive 
to greater racial pride for the Negro and 
to help to make possible trade and in¬ 
dustrial training to Negroes below high 
school level. This is an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of what can be accomplished 
through understanding and friendship. 
Because these qualities were injected by 
S. J. Phillips, this corporation was sold 
on Booker T. Washington’s idea of “help¬ 
fulness toward others”—and not only 
has the Negro benefited materially by 
this cooperation, but so has the South 
and the Nation in general. 

Hundreds of Negro families in Roa¬ 
noke and Franklin County in Virginia 
are being benefited by proju'ams of 
trade and industrial training which have 
been set up by Dr. S. J. Piiillips, in trade 
schools established at Roanoke and at 
Booker Washington Birthplace, Vir- 
pdnia. These schools are efficiently 
staffed, meet State educational require¬ 
ments, and are helping to fill what is 
possibly one of the greatest needs amimg 
Negroes today—the need for training 
adult Negroes of low educational status. 

Recently Dr. Phillips has caused to bo 
set into motion in the State of GeorrJa, 
a campaign for the establishment of a 
Negro agricultural service center at 
Camp John Hope near Port Valley, On.; 
the object of which Is to give help to the 
thousands of Negro farmers and farm 
families in the State of Georgia. It is 
significant to note that the Department 
of Education of the State of Omr&.% 
has set aside a tract of land on which 
the Agricultural Service Center will be 
erected and that some of acorgiats most 
eminent southern leaders are working 
side by side with Negro leaders of thtf 
Elate and with the Booker T, Wasliing- 
ton Birthplace Memorial to itiiigtio ilu’ 
help which this agricultural servko eon- 
ter can give to the Negroes of Georgia. 

At Diamond, Mo., the biriliplace of 
George Washington Carver, Dr. Phillips 
is working with tlie banks of the State 
and many outstanding Missourians to 
got under way the program of the George 
Wasihingten Carver National Monument 
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Foundation, which has the following 
objectives: 

First. To promote racial understand¬ 
ing and harmony. 

Second. To help underprivileged 
youth through opportunity scholarships. 

Third. To establish community service 
clubs which will work toward the higher 
development of Negro community life. 

Fourth. To aid Negroes in the field of 
agriculture and rural leadership. 

Fifth. To secure funds to financially 
assist nonprofit educational institutions. 

BUILDING AN INVINCIBLE AMERICA 

Ours is a land of many races and 
creeds. We must pull together if we 
would build an invincible nation. To 
make a strong team, each man must be 
in position to do his share of the pulling. 
The Negro can, in the words of Booker T. 
Washington, offer 30,000,000 hands in 
our forward pull—or use the same num¬ 
ber of hands to retard our progress—de¬ 
pending upon the opportunities which 
America gives him for development. 

The type of race -building program be¬ 
ing carried out by the Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington Birthplace Memorial under the 
guidance of Dr. S. J. Phillips, is an exam¬ 
ple of the type of program that will help 
in the building of a stronger America. 
This IS the type of program that defi¬ 
nitely deserves the help and cooperation 
of Americans of all races and creeds. 
The Negro has made wonderfully rapid 
strides during the 85 years of his free¬ 
dom. If he is willing to accept the 
fundamental teachings of men like 
Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver, under the type of 
leadership offered by Dr. S. J. Phillips— 
his future will be secure. 

Anyone interested can receive more 
detailed information about these proj¬ 
ects by writing Dr. S. J. Phillips, presi¬ 
dent of the Booker T. Washington Birth¬ 
place Memorial, Booker Washington 
Birthplace, Virginia ; and Dr. Phillips, as 
president of the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation, 
at Diamond, Mo. 


Panama Canal Zone Employees and 
Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

„N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septeviber 22, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this body a section of the 
conference report on House bill 8920, 
under which Federal employees of the 
Panama Canal Zone will begin to pay 
Federal income taxes. 

For many years, because of the prob¬ 
lem of obtaining qualified American citi¬ 
zens to work in the Canal Zone, these 
these employees have been exempt from 
payment of such taxes. 

Both the House and Senate versions 
of House bill 8920 were in agreement 
that these employees should now become 


liable for the levy on income. This was 
in accord with the policy approved by 
both Houses of seeking additional reve¬ 
nue to help liquidate our present ex¬ 
traordinary defense spending and to 
help curb inflation. However, the bill 
passed by this body fixed the effective 
date of the tax upon Canal Zone em¬ 
ployees as January 1, 1950, while the 
Senate-approved version of the measure 
made the tax effective January 1, 1951. 

In conference, the Senate agreed to the 
House provision on this point, and the 
United States citizens employed by our 
Government in this zone will be required 
not only to pay a tax from which they 
have been exempt for approximately 28 
years, but they will have to pay retro¬ 
actively for the entire calendar year 1950. 

It would be well for the Members of 
this body to note that the wages and 
salaries paid the Panama Canal employ¬ 
ees have been fixed with the full know¬ 
ledge that these workers have net been 
subject to the tax in previous years. In 
addition, heavy reductions in force have 
occurred in the Canal Zone recently, 
which have resulted in many former em¬ 
ployees leaving their place of employ¬ 
ment and returning to the States. 

Our approval of that portion of the 
conference report on H. R. 8920 estab¬ 
lishing the Panama Canal employees' 
income-tax liability as of January 1, 
1950, will result in these workers being 
subjected retroactively to payment. 
Since past wages have been disbursed by 
the affected group during 1950 without 
knowledge of the impending tax, they 
will suffer serious financial strain in 
comparison with their fellow United 
States citizens in the States. 

As a simple matter of justice to all 
citizens subject to increased tax pay¬ 
ments, I would suggest that the newly 
covered Panama Canal employees have 
the opportunity of rebudgeting their in¬ 
comes between October and December 
1950 so that they and their families will 
be able to withstand the additional 
financial strain caused by effectuating 
the income tax in January 1951. Other¬ 
wise they will not only have to accept the 
new responsibility in the year to come, 
but will have to face severe economic 
hardship in paying the taxes due for 
the entire calendar 1950. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the rea¬ 
sonable approach to the problem of the 
few employees involved in comparison 
with our entire tax-paying population is 
to have them commence paying income 
taxes with the beginning of the new 
calendar year 1951. 


A Truth Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septeniber 22, 1950 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
. 4 years ago I urged and advocated larger 
appropriations for our Voice of Amer¬ 
ica broadcasts. Unfortunately, at that 


time, many gentlemen opposed it be¬ 
cause in order to be effective these 
broadcasts had to be done by individuals 
familiar with the respective foreign lan¬ 
guages, many of which represented 
countries behind the iron curtain. Be¬ 
cause of this fact, a great deal of op¬ 
position has been raised to the Voice of 
America concept. Those in charge of 
these broadcasts and its publicity were 
severely criticized for employing an¬ 
nouncers and assistants who were di¬ 
rectly familiar with the conditions that 
exist in these countries and their lan¬ 
guages. 

A welcomed change has taken place as 
manifested in an editorial appearing in 
the Christian Science Monitor dated 
September 15, 1950, entitled “A Truth 
Program.’' These very gentlemen who 
opposed the Voice of America broadcasts 
and its appropriations now feel, as I 
have always felt, that a great deal of 
constructive good has been realized as 
a result therefrom. A larger appropria¬ 
tion for this purpose is justifiable and 
will be forthcoming. The article afore¬ 
mentioned follows: 

A Truth Program 

Foi’ a long time the American State De¬ 
partment’s information program has been 
symbolized by the Voice of America broad¬ 
casts. But the program has more sides to 
it than radio alone. 

Thus it IS gratifying that the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has voted to re¬ 
store cuts in the fund for this activity. It 
is to be hoped that the Senate and House 
of Representatives will follow the committee 
judgment in raising the amount to the 
$97,212,000 which the Department requested. 

The $77,868,000 which the House earlier 
approved would have provided for the radio 
broadcasts but the cuts it made would have 
restricted severely some other types of useful 
propaganda work, particularly in motion 
pictures, libraries, and information centers, 
and the exchange-of-persons program. 

There is great need for use of the printed 
as well as the spoken word in many of the 
fringe countries between the western and 
the Communist worlds. American libraries 
or information centers can be extremely use¬ 
ful. Books, magazines, and pamphlets, in¬ 
cluding serious matter in comic-book format, 
can go where radio receivers, especially short¬ 
wave, are rare if not forbidden. 

Similarly, educational films can make a 
lasting impression and a wholesome supple¬ 
ment to American-made commercial enter¬ 
tainment As for the “exchange of persons,” 
the House objected to bringing 85 Titoist 
leaders from Yugoslavia to observe American 
agricultural and industrial methods but this 
could have very practical results in favor of 
the United States. 

Part of the cost of the broad propaganda 
effort, it may be noted, will be paid for out 
of counterpart funds which foreign govern¬ 
ments have put up to match Marshall plan 
aid to their countries. This part of the sum, 
in fact, amounts to slightly more than the 
$19,344,000 which would be put back by the 
Senate committee action. 

The broad governmental effort to place 
America before the world in an accurate light 
has been characterized as a “great campaign 
of truth.” 

To call it a “truth campaign” is more than 
a matter of convenience for headline writers. 
It emphasizes the variety of media by which 
reliable information must be spread. It em¬ 
phasizes, too, a great responsibility to keep 
the information materials scrupulously fac¬ 
tual—which, in this instance, is to say that 
they should be more interesting than fiction. 
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National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, in 
view of the resignation of Hon. Robert 
N. Denham as General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
politically desperate, as well as emo¬ 
tional, effort of certain Republican Mem¬ 
bers of Congress to make a political issue 
over it, it might be well to recall that in 
the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments made an 
investigation of Mr. Denham and 
severely criticized him. 

Under consent granted, I include a 
copy of the drastic report made, signed 
by 13 Republican members of the com¬ 
mittee, among these several leaders of 
the Republican Party for the Eightieth 
Congress in the, House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

The majority report, signed by 13 Re¬ 
publican members is one of the most 
severe made against any public ofiBicial. 

It will be noted in the findings of a 
subcommittee and confirmed by a ma¬ 
jority of the full committee, the charge 
was made that Mr. Denham was constru¬ 
ing the Tafl-Hartley Act contrary to the 
intent of Congress; also about certain 
interpretations by the Board or the Gen¬ 
eral Counsel will not be “in keeping with 
the will or the intent of Congress”; also 
the direct finding and charge that in an 
interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
made by Mr, Denham it “is not warrant¬ 
ed either by the previous history of in¬ 
terpretation and administration of the 
Wagner Act, by the debates on the bill or 
by the terms.of the act itself”; and also 
“the subcommittee looks upon this pro¬ 
posed interpretation as an attempt, by 
administrative interpretation, to give the 
country administrative law in the place 
and stead of law enacted by the Con¬ 
gress.” There is in the report the charge 
that Mr. Denham was attempting “to 
override, in effect, repeal—legislative 
enactment,” 

These are charges made by a Republi¬ 
can controlled commttee about the 
Honorable Robert N. Denham. We now 
witness Republican Members of the Con¬ 
gress criticizing President Truman for 
asking Mr. Denham for his resignation. 

In view of this report, President Tru¬ 
man has treated Mr. Denham most con¬ 
siderately. 

In any event, this report, signed by 13 
prominent Republican Members of the 
House places the Republicans in a very 
embarrassing and untenable position in 
trying to make a political issue out of 
the matter. 

In view of this report, the issue is on 
the side of the Democratic Party—^not 
the Republican Party. 


The report follows: 

Investigation To Ascertain Scope of Inter¬ 
pretation BY General Counsel of National 
Labor Relations Board op the Term “Af¬ 
fecting Commerce,” as Used in the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947 
On May 26, 1948, the Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
had before it for consideration the report of 
the joint subcommittees of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments and the House Committee on Ed¬ 
ucation and Labor, investigating the scope 
of the interpretation by the General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board of 
the term “affecting commerce,” as used in 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 

The repoit of the joint subcommittees was 
unanimous, except that O. C. Fisher, Dem¬ 
ocrat, of Texas, because of other official 
duties, was unable to participate in the hear¬ 
ings or the writing of the report. 

After full consideration of the report as 
submitted by the joint subcommittees, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, the report 
of said Joint subcommittees was approved 
and adopted as the report of the full Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments. The chairman of said commit¬ 
tee was directed to transmit a copy to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
In the forenoon of May 6,1948, complaints 
were made to the chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments of the House of Representatives by 
Representatives of hotels and taverns, alleg¬ 
ing that Mr. Robert N. Denham, General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, was about to issue an Interpretation 
of the term “affecting commerce,” as it was 
written in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, hereinafter referred to as the 
, Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was alleged that the new Interpreta¬ 
tion enlarged the meaning of that term as 
It had been interpreted by the National 
Labor Relations Board functioning under 
the so-called Wagner Act and as construed 
by the Federal courts. 

It was contended by the complainants that 
the new interpretation of the language would 
bring within the purview of the act and the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board practically every retail establishment 
and industrial plant, no matter how small or 
how restricted its operations. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
appointed a subcommittee of that commit¬ 
tee and, because the House Committee on 
Education and Labor was the author of the 
original act, requested the chairman of that 
committee, the Honorable Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
to appoint a subcommittee of that commit¬ 
tee to sit with the subcommittee of the Com- 
mitte*) on Expenditures In the Executive De¬ 
partments* The Honorable Fred A. Hartley, 
Jr., graciously compiled with that request 
and appointed Ralph W. Gwinn, lojpubiican, 
of New York; Walter F, Beehm, Republican, 
of Ohio, and O. C. Fisher, Democrat, of Texas. 

Appearing on the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments were: Clare E. Hoffman, Re¬ 
publican, of Michigan, chairman; Ralwi 
Harvey, Republican, of Indiana; and J. 
Frank Wilson, Democrat, of Texas. 

On the following day hearings wore held, 
and at that time Mr. J. W. Brown, gon-^ral 
counsel for the Hotel and Restaurant Em¬ 
ployees and Bartenders International Union, 
appeared as a witness. 

Also appearing as witnesses were: Bruce 
Anderson, representing the American Hotel 
Association; James W. Forlstel, executive di¬ 
rector, Select Committee to CJonduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Problems of Small 
B isiness, House of Representative; Kenneth 


Lane, director, employer-employee relations, 
American Hotel Association; and M. O- Ryan, 
Washington representative for the American 
Hotel Association. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Robcit N 
Denham, General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, appeared and, in 
answer to questions, outlined the new policy 
of the Board. He frankly stated that he 
was about to place a new interpretation 
upon the term “affecting commerce” which 
would he a radical departuie from the mean¬ 
ing of the term as it had previously been 
mterpieted and administered by the Board 
under the Wagner Act. He did not deny 
that the new interpretation was more in¬ 
clusive than the meaning which had been 
given the same term by the Supreme Court 
in cases construing the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act and the Wagner Act. 

He expressed the thought that the new 
and broader construction was necessary in 
order to effectuate the purposes of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. He cited, as some of the rea¬ 
sons for that opinion, the fact that the 
Taft-Hartley Act gave protection to one 
union against another, to union employees 
from certain activities by union officers and 
unions, and to certain employers. 

Mr. Denham, queried as to the new inter¬ 
pretation, testified (p. 16 of hearings): 

“The present thought of the Board * * * 
is that it is a rare case in which business does 
not affect commerce in some degree, and 
that where commerce Is affected, the Board 
has jurisdiction.” 

This new interpretation of the term “af¬ 
fecting commerce” (which is the same lan¬ 
guage used in the Pair Labor Standards Act 
and in the Wagn Act) will bring within 
the purview of the Tail-Hartley Act, and 
under the jurisdiction ol the National Labor 
Relations Board, not only all those busi¬ 
nesses and industries heretofore held to be 
operating within the meaning of that term, 
but banks, insurance companies, hotels, res¬ 
taurants, taverns, many of those operating 
and occupying office buildings and many 
other private enterprises which were never 
heretofore considered to be engaged in in¬ 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. Denham contended that his interpre¬ 
tation was mandatory under section 10 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act (p. 17 of hearings). 

That section is as follows: 

“The Board Is empowered, as lioreinaftor 
provided, to prevent any person from engag¬ 
ing in any unfair labor practice (listed in 
see. 8) affecting commerce. This power shall 
not be affected by any other means of ad¬ 
justment or prevention that has l)et'u or may 
bf; established by agreement, law, or other¬ 
wise:‘Provided, That the Board i« emiwwered 
by agreement with any agency of any .st,ato 
or Territory to cede to such ai»;eiicy jurliutif- 
tion over any cases in any Indmtry (other 
than mining, manufacturing, communica¬ 
tions, and transportation except where pre¬ 
dominantly local in character) even though 
such cases may involve If Iw disputei affec't- 
ing commerce, unless the provision of the 
State or Territorial statute appikmble to ttie 
determination of such emm by euch ageiu*y 
la inconsistent with the corresponding pro¬ 
vision of this act or has ntcelved a construc¬ 
tion inconsistent therewith.” 

In response to n question as to the extent 
of the jurisdiction which he pro|>o«ed to 
exercise. Mr. Denham teitlffed (p. 18 of 
hearings): 

“The Chairman. Am I correct, then, in th# 
aarumption that where any nmterlal cotmm In 
from across a State line and l« used by th« 
local indTOtry, under the Taft-Hartley Act 
you have jurtedictlon? 

“Mr. Denham. 1 my opinion, ye* filr. 

“The Ckaieman. And If complaint l« made 
you will take it? 

“Mr. Dxnham. Oh, yes. 

“The Chairman. You are formd to? 
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“Ra. Denham. Unless it would come within 
the de minimis doctrine of a few dollars 
involved, I think we would have no option 
but to accept it. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“The Chairman Well, there is no business, 
then, that you would not have jurisdiction 
over^ 

“Mr. Denham. I can conceive of very few 
businesses over which there is not at least 
technical juiisdiction.” 

Mr. Denham, to give an illustration of the 
new interpretation, explained that a local 
laundry, doing but a regular house-to-house 
business, probably would not fall within the 
meaning of the new interpretation. He add¬ 
ed, however, that if a laundry handled uni¬ 
forms for General Motors Corp , that laundry 
handling the uniforms of employees of a 
corporation which was engaged in interstate 
commerce would be within the Board’s juris¬ 
diction (pp 19 and 20 of hearings) 

Mr Denham was asked (p. 18 of hearings): 

“The Chairman Well then, assume, for 
example, that they did not mine any coal in 
Indiana, which they do, and there is an in¬ 
dustry there which ships in coal, which sells 
its product wholly within the State, operat¬ 
ing on coal which comes in from West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“Mr Denham Yes, sir. 

“The Chairman. You would have jurisdic¬ 
tion there and would have to take it? 

“Mr. Denham. Definitely ” 

Mr. Denham also called attention to a case 
where a window cleaner, washing windows 
ii an office building where there were tenants 
transacting interstate business, had been 
held to be engaged m an occupation affecting 
interstate commerce. 

Another illustration offered in the hear¬ 
ings covered the case of a small tavern which 
employed one bartender. In this hypo¬ 
thetical case, the tavern sold only beer and 
wine. The beer was manufactured locally. 
But the hops were shipped to the brewery 
from California to make the beer in another 
State. 

Mr J. W. Brown, general counsel for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar¬ 
tenders International Union, referring to a 
conversation with Mr. Denham which oc¬ 
curred a few days previously, in which the 
proposed action was discussed, testified (pp. 
2 and 3 of hearings): 

“Mr. Brown. Let me give you an example 
of it 

“The C’hairman. Are you giving this now 
as one which he cited? 

“Mr Brown. Yes; I am giving you an ex¬ 
ample that we discussed. 

“Take the smallest establishment in the 
field that I am concerned with—the little 
tavern—where there is a single bartender 
employed. There is an owner and perhaps 
one bartender. Suppose it were in a field 
where they only sell beer and wine. The 
beer is manufactured locally, but the hops 
were shipped in from California—or say 
another State 

“Mr. Denham’s view is that he is inclined 
to feel that since the hops were shipped in, 
if there were a labor dispute in that par¬ 
ticular tavern, the shipment of hops would 
be obstructed or at least would cease, and 
there is something affecting commerce. 

“The Chairman. You say ‘hops’ in this 
tavern. Does the tavern keeper make the 
beer? 

“Mr. Brown. No; he purchases the beer, 
but the ingredients that go into the beer are 
shipped in interstate commerce to the manu¬ 
facturer in his own community. Thus, with 
a definition of that sort, every industry that 
you can think of affects interstate commerce. 

“The Chairman. That is to say, then, 
that if a hotel man bought a pie, if the eggs 
in that pie came from Michigan and the pie 
was sold down here in Washington, that 
would be interstate commerce. Is that it? 


“Mr Brown. That is the general tend¬ 
ency under this term in the present admin¬ 
istration of the law. 

“The Chairman. Then, there would be 
no distinction between interstate and intra¬ 
state commerce’ 

“Mr. Brown. Exactly what I would say.” 

The foregoing illustrates the line of rea¬ 
soning by which the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board presumes to assert jurisdiction 
over every tavern, small restaurant, small 
business m the land. 

The statement of the subcommittee mem¬ 
bers, repeated many times in the hearings, 
was that, since the language of the jurisdic¬ 
tion section of the Taft-Hartley Act had been 
taken verbatim from the old Wagner Act, 
Congress did not intend to enlarge the range 
of jurisdiction under the new law 

Mr J. W. Brown testified that the new 
range of jurisdiction would bring within the 
authority of the Board at least 400,000 mem¬ 
bers of his union, the hotel and Restaurant 
Employees International Union. 

All of these workers previously had consid¬ 
ered themselves engaged in purely intra¬ 
state commerce, and hence not within the 
jurisdiction of the Board. It was indicated 
by Mr. Brown that many such rulings on 
jurisdiction might bring under the Board 
and subject to the Taft-Hartley Act a new 
army of several million local workers who are 
now engaged in what heretofore always has 
been considered intrastate business. 

By such interpretation of the act, every 
corner grocer and every two-man shop in 
the country, which received or shipped ma¬ 
terial which crossed a State line, would find 
itself within the range of NLRB authority, 
save where the Board Itself elected not to 
assert jurisdiction under the de minimis 
rule. 

Mr Brown argued insistently that such 
application of the act would impose a griev¬ 
ous and unfair burden on the small-business 
men of the Nation, by reason of the fact that 
they were not familiar with NLRB law and 
procedures and would be compelled, there¬ 
fore, to bear heavy legal expenses to conform 
to all NLRB rules and orders. 

Mr. Brown also contended that the new 
interpretation, if adopted, would create con¬ 
fusion in labor’s ranks and render it more 
difficult for the unions to operate success¬ 
fully. He vigorously protested the adoption 
of the new meaning. 

Certainly it was never the intention of 
Congress to impose such a burden on the 
small business of the United States. 

On the contrary, the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act demonstrates that it 
was the firm intention of the Congress not 
to enlarge or expand the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board in this re¬ 
spect. 

FINDINGS 

Your subcommittee is certain that it was 
not the intention of Congress to include in 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board every small, local business which 
drew a small portion of its supplies or mer¬ 
chandise from beyond the borders of a State 
or Territory. 

The members of the subcommittee are of 
the opinion that any attempt on the part 
of either the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board or the Board itself to 
enlarge upon its own jurisdiction by inter¬ 
pretation is not in keeping with the will or 
the Intent of Congress. 

The members of the subcommittee are 
further of the opinion, after due considera¬ 
tion of the testimony, that the term, used 
in both the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act, “affecting commerce,” is too general and 
will, in the future, be subject to conflicting 
Interpretations, will lead to confusion, so 
that many businessmen and labor organiza¬ 
tions will be uncertain whether they are or 
are not under the act. 


From an examination of the debates while 
the Taft-Hartley legislation was being con¬ 
sidered by the Congress, and from the prior 
administrative and judicial decisions, the 
subcommittee is of the opinion that it was 
not the intention of the Congress to enlarge 
or extend the meaning of the term “affecting 
commerce” so as to bring within the terms 
of that act, or within the jurisdiction ot the 
Board, or of the Federal Mediation and Con¬ 
ciliation Service, small mercantile or indus¬ 
trial businesses doing a local business. Busi¬ 
nesses of that nature had always heretofore, 
by the old National Labor Relations Board, 
by the enforcement division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, and by the courts, been held 
to be businesses engaged in intrastate, not 
interstate, commerce, as not engaging in 
business affecting commerce. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that 
this new interpretation proposed by the Gen¬ 
eral Counsel of the Board to be placed upon 
the term “affecting commerce” is not war¬ 
ranted either by the previous history of 
interpretation and administration of the 
Wagner Act, by the debates on the bill or 
by the terms of the act itself, that such 
interpretation is not necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the act. 

The subcommittee looks upon this pro¬ 
posed interpretation as an attempt, by ad¬ 
ministrative interpretation, to give the coun¬ 
try administrative law in the place and 
stead of law enacted by the Congress. 

It is the thought of the subcommittee 
that, as long as we have a Congress charged 
with legislating for the national welfare, 
and while the legal presumption, at least, 
exists that the Congress is competent to 
legislate, the executive-administrative agen¬ 
cies should not attempt—as it seems appar¬ 
ent this agency proposes to attempt—to 
override—in effect, repeal—^legislative enact¬ 
ments. 

We find that the definition of interstate 
commerce, as now applied in most of our 
Federal agencies, is one which has been de¬ 
veloped largely by administrative and judi¬ 
cial decrees over the last 50 years. 

We believe that Congress should itself de¬ 
fine and limit the term “interstate com¬ 
merce” in a way harmonious with the practi¬ 
cal needs of business. 

Such a definition would at once eliminate 
large areas of conflict, misunderstanding and 
uncertainty regarding the application of 
many Federal statutes, and would facilitate 
Federal administration in those areas which 
lie truly within the range of interstate com¬ 
merce 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
economic life of the Nation that adminis¬ 
trative encroachments upon purely local 
business operations be halted and restrained. 
We are unanimous in the opinion that the 
proposed administrative expansion of NLRB 
jurisdiction, as indicated by our hearings 
here, presents a dangerous abuse of adminis¬ 
trative discretion. Under the new interpre¬ 
tation, unless restrained by Congress, NLRB 
would have every busines establishment in 
the United States within its power Our 
national history does not afford a mure strik¬ 
ing example of bureaucratic aggrandizement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to limit the confusion that will 
result from this proposed interpretation, we 
recommend that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, which is charged with 
initiating legislation affecting labor and in¬ 
dustry, or the House Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce, which is 
charged with initiating legislation affecting 
Interstate commerce, or any other appro¬ 
priate committee, redefine the terms “inter¬ 
state commerce” and “affecting commerce,” 
and, by bill, submit a proposed definition of 
“interstate commerce” and “affecting com¬ 
merce” to the Congress. 
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We further recommend that, until Con¬ 
gress has an opportunity to act, the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Board withhold any new in¬ 
terpretation of the term “afCecting com- 
meice.” 

Approved by: 

Clare E. Hoffman, 

CJiati man. 

George H Bender, 

Walter H. Judd. 

Robert r. Rich. 

Henry J. Latham. 

Forest A Harness. 

Clarence J Brown. 

Ross Rizley. 

J. Edgar Cxienoweth 

Fred E. Busbey. 

Melvin C. Snyder. 

Walter Riehlman. 

Ralph Harvey. 

Carter Manasco. 

Henderson Lanham. 

Porter Hardy, Jr. 

J. Frank Wilson. 

Voted present, 

William L Dawson 

John J Delaney. 

Frank M. Kaksten. 

Leo Isacson. 

Accompanying Views op Hon John W. 

McCormack 

An examination of the evidence, particu¬ 
larly that of R. N. Denham, General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, clearly 
shows that the purposes and objectives of 
the Taft-Hartley Act diifer in important re¬ 
spects from the Wagner Act, and in a manner, 
evidenced by this report, that the propo¬ 
nents of the Taft-Hartley Act never contem¬ 
plated. 

A reading of Mr Denham’s testimony 
clearly supports this statement. 

The evidence in the hearing brings out 
forcibly the vast delegation of power vested 
in the General Counsel by the Taft-Hartlcy 
Act, practically unlimited In his interpreta¬ 
tion of the words “aifcciing commerce.” The 
evidence also portrays the anguish of the 
proponents of the Taft-Hartlcy bill In wak¬ 
ing up to what they have done. 

Mr. Denham’s testimony sharply prerents 
the fact that the relationship developed be¬ 
tween the Federal Government under the 
Wagner Act and the several State govern¬ 
ments under their labor legislation has been 
seriously disturbed and in at least the case 
of one State completely terminated. 

As Mr. Denham points out on page 16 of 
the hearings— 

“Under the Wagner Act there waa just one 
class of complainants. Tiieco wore the labor 
organizations or individuals who desired to 
hie charges, and there was only one class of 
respondents, and that was the employer. So 
all charges were directed to employers, and 
all unfair labor practices were unfair prac¬ 
tices of employers as they were defined in the 
Wagner Act.” 

He also said In this connection, on page 17 
of the hearings: 

“Under the present act, wo have several 
different types of elections that are different 
from what wore provided for In the Wagner 
Act. We have cases where elections may bo 
inaugurated on petitions filed by the employ¬ 
ees themselves. The authority of an em¬ 
ployer to petition for an election la very 
greatly broadened over what it was under the 
regulations of the old Board. The union- 
shop election la a brand-new thing we had 
never hoard of before. And, in the field of 
unfair labor practices, now an employer may 
file charges of unfair labor practices against 
labor organizations if certain things are 
committed. Employees themselves may file 
charges against either employers or against 
labor organizations, and, in fact, in some 
cases one labor organization can file a charge 
against another. 


“So that the complexion of the act is very 
greatly changed Under the old act, the 
Board had a very happy relation with the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, which 
operated under a little Wagner Act practi¬ 
cally Identical with the one that pi ©ceded 
the Taft-Hartley Act here; and there, under 
that arrangement, the old Wagner Act Board 
ceded jurisdiction over quite a large number 
of classes of cases to the State labor rela¬ 
tions boaid, allowed them to proceed, and 
they would not assert jurisdiction over them.” 

In relation to hotels, banks, loft buildings, 
and then a miscellany of small business (p- 
17), he testified- 

“We not only do have juiisdictlon, Mr. 
Hoi-'EMan, but I think our assertion of juris¬ 
diction IS almost mandatory. I refei to sec¬ 
tion 10 (a) ” 

His testimony emphasizes that under the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act jurisdic¬ 
tion would have to be taken over practically 
all activities, that the Taft-Hartlcy Act is 
mandatory ui this respect. 

On page 20, he cestiiied: 

“As I have said before, it is veiy difficult 
to find any business that does not have some 
effect on commerce.” 

In this connection he was referring to the 
changed conditions produced by the Taft- 
Hartlcy Act. 

“The Chairman, Then there is a change in 
policy in Interpreting the law, or in the in¬ 
terpretation of the term ‘affecting com¬ 
merce’; is there not? 

“Mr. Denham. There is a broadening of the 
application of it. 

“The Chairman. Which you think is ren¬ 
dered necessary by this act? 

“Mr. Denham, Yes, sir 

“The Chairman 4ncl because of the provi¬ 
sions winch were not contained in tlic old 
act? 

“Mr. Denhaai. Yes, sir ” 

Consistently throughout his testimony, 
Mr. Denham contended and maintained that 
the application of the term “affecting com¬ 
merce” under the Tuft-IIartley Act is dif¬ 
ferent then it was under the Wagner Act. 
It IK apparent iiom his tentimony that 
practicahy the whole economic lUe of our 
country in its rfiLationship to bu.sin(''.a and 
laoor or managoincjit and labor, cvtui down 
to a corner store, comes within the purview 
of the Taft-llartloy Act and that tinj is 
mandatory under the Taft-lXartley Act, 

The following testimony of Mr. Denham, 
appearing on pages 21 an<l 22 uf the hear¬ 
ings, is alr.o significant as to the c.ateut <;f 
the coverage of the Tart-Ilurtley Act, a cov¬ 
erage tJiat Mr. Denham states in hie testi¬ 
mony is mandatory and not dir.cretlonary 
by the I'aft-Hartley Act, and showing iU ef¬ 
fects on extsting ►Stal.n lews: 

“Mr. Denham. fJccUon 10 (a) luir, to do 
with the ceding of jurisdiction to a;;cn- 
cics of States and Tenitorien that deal wUii 
the handling of unfair lal)nr practic?.s, and 
it permits tho ceding of that jurisdiction 
only whore tho applicable State law la con¬ 
sistent with our law that wo are now ad- 
minintering, and where the application of 
that law is connistont with the application 
that we make of it. 

“Inherent in that Is that wo cannot cede 
jurisdiction either pasBlvely or actively ao 
as not to assort Jurisdiction when it is 
claimed, unless those conditions exist. 

‘The Chairman. What is this? I do not 
quite get this. It says: *Pravided, That th© 
Board is enapowered by agreement with any 
agency of any State or Territory to cede to 
such agency jurisdiction over any cases in 
any Industry,’ and It mentions Qcrtain ex¬ 
ceptions ‘even though such cases may in¬ 
volve labor disputes affecting commerce,’ 

“Mr, Denham. Read the next three or 
four lines of that thing. There you get th© 
bug In It. 

“The Chairman. It says: ’unless the pro¬ 
vision of the State or Territorial statute ap¬ 
plicable to the determination of such cases 


by such agency is inconsistent with the cor¬ 
responding provision of this act or has re¬ 
ceived a construction Inconsistent theic- 
with.’ 

“That IS the whole Of 10 (a). 

“Mr Denham Yes, sii In other words, we 
may do that when the State law is consistent 
with this one, and the application of the 
State law is consistent with the application 
w’e make of the Taft-Hartley Act 

“The Chairman. Well, then, for instance, 
with reference to New York, what you would 
be doing, then, is to make your Federal prac¬ 
tice conform to the Stale prac5ticc. 

“Mr. Denham. No, sir; we are not ceding 
anything. That is just the trouble 

“The CHAIRMAN You are not ceding any¬ 
thing, you aie just following the interpreta¬ 
tion put on the law by New York. 

“Mr Denham. No; the New Yoik State law 
is the same as the old Wagner Act, and that 
IS thoroughly inconsistent with the present 
law, so we do not do business with the New 
Yoik Stale board any more 

“Tlie Chairman You mean tho Warner Act 
is inconsistent with the present law? 

“Mr. Dfnham. Yes, sir. 

“The Chairman. In what particular with 
reference to affecting commerce? 

“Mr. Denham. It is not a question of af¬ 
fecting commerce; the substantive provisions 
ol it. 

“The Chairman That Is what I am talking 
about. The oxily thing wc are interosted in 
hero today is the interpretation or applica¬ 
tion of this affecting commerce. 

“Mr. Dfnham. There is no relation be¬ 
tween the New York act and this act on that 
score. 

“The Chairman. I understood you to say 
a while ago that in New York— 

“Mr. Dunham. That was under the old 
Wagner Act. 

“The Chairman. And under the Now York 
State law? 

“Mr Dknham. Yes, sir; the Wagner Act 
and l.he Now York State law were almost 
identical. 

“’Ihe Cnawman Yok; and In that ailoa- 
tirn N w York handled tha‘jO tanru b(a’,.a. 
thTf comnitrce, but the r.d.Ml 

a;,oacy did not? 

“Mr. Ih.'.NHAM. No; tho N-av York Tbite 
bnpvfl lu'.t hanflh'd them, nut because they 
itu'v’. I' tl c( mini ua*. 

“T’'e CMAUiMAN, Wdl, tb(‘V handhd Ihvaa 
becar;,e they camt) UiUut the hlate law. 

*T‘Jr. DoNiTfiM. Yi'fi; they brought tluau 
mu'( r t2:.‘ UUde law. 

“flu* CkenRUAN And the National Taibor 
n* laiiuiLs I;uard c'omJdtTcd that they did not 
uffeet inter;.into eonunarct*. 

“Mr. Ih.wiMAt. I would not a:iy ihiih Thi y 
found it in bo e.uaer to let the Neiv V^'ik 
State board bundle th< ai and It would th’u- 
tuiite the puUeiea juKt an wcU, 

“The CiiAiiiMAN. And now you profv 
that we h.'uuik! them under tlui Fadend law? 

“Mr. Duniiam. Ye^!, rlr; sukI tinder the Al- 
Icgbcny-liUcUum-BcthlcluJUi Steel caai} we 
are forced to. 

“Tho CiiAiaiviAN. My point waa, Inu.sniu h 
os thiu itatuUi hero 'inde.if tint provi¬ 

sion of the Sluto or Territorial atatiite rp- 
plkabie to the deUu'minuUou of iiiiefi ea.wa 
by Kueh agency—that Is, the Siuta a^wney - 
‘hi incuniiiatcnt with the commpundeut pro¬ 
vision of thin act <ir has received n conaUuc- 
tlon Inconafiftciit UwmwiilV 

“I gut tho impression that what you were 
doing now waa to inuko tho Federal practice 
conform to tho State practice. 

“Mr. Denham. Nat at all. 

“The CiiAiEMAN. Well, you got to the same 
dcatiuation. 

**Mr. Denham. We have made no ceealiinB uf 
jurisdiction to any of tho State? tinmiclm. 

Tho Chairman. I iindcwtiind that, but 
you arc not Xollowing* In your Interpretation 
or proposed inf.erprciation, the r nne tluniftht 
or idea that ran tnrtiuy.h ilu Nuw York 
board? 
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“Mr Dsnham 1 do not think so I do not 
know what thought it was that ran through 
the New York hoard 

“The Chairman. They had jurisdiction over 
these businesses. 

“Mr Dunham They were within the State. 

“liie Chairman Within the State. 

“Mr Denham Absent the Federal jurisdic¬ 
tion, they would have jurisdiction over them. 

“The Chairman. And now you take juris¬ 
diction over those same industries? 

“Mr Denham We had jurisdiction, but we 
simply did not assert it 

“The Chairman I see; all right. 

“Mr Dfni-tam. It was more convenient to 
let them do it ” 

The hearings are interesting in that they 
clearly show that the proponents of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were not aware of the extent 
it went in its application as distinguished 
from the Wagnei Act The hearings are 
also fiuthcr evidence of the hasty considera¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 

If the findings of the two subcommittees 
are correct that the action taken by the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board, or by Mr Den¬ 
ham, Its General Counsel, in certain cases is 
central y to the intent of the Congress, such 
findings aie clear evidence that the pro¬ 
ponents of the Taft-Hartley Act are dis¬ 
turbed with and fearful of their own crea¬ 
tion. 

In connection with these findings, and his 
evidence that the provisions of section 10 
(a) are mandatory, the following testimony 
of Mr Denham, on page 27, is significant; 

“My lob IS to take the law as it is written 
and apply it as I understand it to be.” 

There is no question but what his position 
as stated above is a correct one. He con¬ 
siders it his duty, mandatory under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to take steps that the two sub¬ 
committees criticize, and inferentially, at 
least, condemn him for taking. It is plainly 
apparent from the hearings that proponents 
of the Taft-Hartley Act did not realize what 
a creature they had brought into legal being. 

The hearings bring out in a prominent and 
convincing manner the mistake that was 
made in the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

While I make no objection to the two 
recommendations made by the subcommit¬ 
tees, I think it only fair to the National Labor 
Relations Board, and to its General Counsel, 
to observe that if it construes section 10 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to be mandatory, 
as testified to by Mr. Denham, compliance 
with the second recommendation might place 
'the Board and the General Counsel in an em¬ 
barrassing position. Compliance with this 
recommendation might be construed as sub¬ 
mitting to legislative dictation, or amounting 
to executive abdication, or something of that 
nature, even if the suspension of Mr. Den¬ 
ham’s interpretation is only temporary. 

So far as the first recommendation is con¬ 
cerned, if carried out properly, some good 
may result if the Taft-Hartley Act is im¬ 
proved upon. However, if any bill is con¬ 
sidered in and reported out of committee, it 
should be watched and followed closely, be¬ 
cause it could easily be used in amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act to make it more repressive 
against labor. 

John W. McCormack. 


A Report on the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 


include the following address by Mr. 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, at a meeting in Chicago 
sponsored by the United Nations Associa¬ 
tion of Chicago in association with the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, the Chicago Council of Foreign 
Relations, the Chicago Junior Associa¬ 
tion of Commerce and Industry, and the 
Library of International Relations, Fri¬ 
day, September 8, 1950: 

A Report on the United Nations 

Governor Stevenson and distinguished 
guests, I am glad to be able to revisit the 
Middle West and this great city under such 
distinguished and friendly auspices 

I met your Governor before I was intro¬ 
duced to his native State of Illinois, That 
was almost 5 years ago in London when he 
was a member of the United States delega¬ 
tion to the First Assembly of the United 
Nations and I was Foreign Minister of Nor¬ 
way and chiei of the Norwegian delegation. 

It was Adlai Stevenson and his chief, the 
late Edward R Stettinius, who asked me to 
accept nomination as Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. I am afraid Governor 
Stevenson, in his desire to lure me from a 
post in which I was quite happy and from the 
home I loved, painted the job of Secretary- 
General in somewhat more cheerful and 
peaceful colors than events have justified 
But I do not blame him for that He and I 
both knew very well that the work of peace¬ 
building was going to be hard and discourag¬ 
ing, although we did not expect it to be quite 
as difficult as it has proved to be. 

In spite of everything that has gone wrong 
with the world since 1945 I am grateful to 
him for his part m putting me on the 
spot—even though it is right on the front 
line of the battle for peace where everybody, 
from Pravda in Moscow to the Tribune in 
Chicago, can take plenty of shots at me. 

Governor Stevenson, as a United Nations 
delegate, also helped to bring the United 
Nations permanent headquarters to the 
United States. 

Some of my European colleagues wanted 
the headquarters m Europe, but I agreed 
with Governor Stevenson. This was because 
I thought it was essential that the extremely 
Important role of the United States in tbe 
struggle for world peace be recognized both 
by the people of the United States and by 
the peoples of other countries. 

As a United Nations delegate your gover¬ 
nor exemplified the progressive, enlightened 
and democratic statesmanship that the world 
needs from America He was respected and 
beloved by his colleagues and he has main¬ 
tained his place m our hearts undiminislied 
in the 2 years since the voters of Illinois 
took him away from us. 

Other distinguished citizens of Illinois have 
joined in recognizing the special responsi¬ 
bilities and opportunities of the United 
States in the struggle for peace. I know 
quite well that many here tonight have been 
pioneers in that respect. 

The United Nations Association of Chicago 
and organizations associated with it as spon¬ 
sors for this meeting here tonight, have been 
leaders in awakening the people of this area 
to the terrible dangers of a third world war 
for every individual and every family in the 
world, no matter where they live, and to the 
opportunities that exist for preventing such 
a disaster. They deserve the gratitude of 
their fellow citizens. 

As a Norwegian I can understand and 
sympathize with the desire to stay out of 
the mess that is at the bottom of what has 
been called isolationism in the United States. 
Norway is a small country and we had that 
same desire to avoid the consequences of 
power politics and to stay out of what we 
used to call other people’s wars. Because 
of this, my country followed its policy of 


neutrality in the First World War and at¬ 
tempted to follow It in the Second World 
War. 

The lesson that war anywhere in the world 
is a threat to peace everywhere in the world 
is not an easy one to learn. We in Norway 
were given a lesson in April 1940, when the 
Nazis invaded our country without warning 
You in the United States were given a lesson 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor 
without warning. 

It is not surprising that the lesson is hard 
to learn. Science has reduced distances 
much too drastically and rapidly for society 
to keep pace. Measured in terms ol the time 
it takes to get there, Chicago is closer to my 
own city of Oslo today than it was to Spring- 
field—the capital of your own State—little 
more than 100 years ago. 

We have reduced distances in terms of time 
so drastically that the whole world has been 
shrunk in a century to the size of the State 
of Illinois At the same time we have mst 
as drastically increased our power to destroy 
the lives and property of our fellow men 
This means that Oslo, Norway, and Chicago, 
U S. A , and every other major city in the 
world will be within range of battle in any 
great war from now on, and all the people 
in these cities would also be in danger of 
total destruction, by atom bombs or worse, 
in such a war 

In these circumstances it is quite clear 
that the nations of the world must learn to 
live peacefully with each other and without 
war if they are to survive It is equally 
clear that they are poorly prepared to do 
so. They have been used to fighting wars 
and to living comfortably far apart from 
each other for thousands of years. Now 
modern science has suddenly confronted 
them with the necessity for abolishing war 
and for living closely together before they 
have learned how to get on together. If the 
world is no bigger now than Illinois was a 
hundred years ago, then the 69 mem¬ 
ber countries of the United Nations may be 
thought of as like 59 counties in this State— 
but each county with its own language, cus¬ 
toms, religion, and form of government in¬ 
stead of all alike. That is our dilemma. 

I put the matter m this way because I 
want all who are listening to me tonight to 
undeistand, in terms of their own live,-, and 
their own experience, first, why it is neces¬ 
sary for the United Nations to succeed; and 
second, why this is so immensely difficult. 
In the third place, I want to consider with 
you what the peoples and their governments 
might be able to do to reduce the chances of 
failure and increase the chances of success. 

The conflict in Korea has confronted the 
world with its most serious crisis since 1946. 
Only 5 years after the end of the last war and 
the establishment of the United Nations, 
the prospect of preventing a third world war 
has been placed in the gravest danger. At 
the same time the crisis has placed before 
the members of the United Nations the ne¬ 
cessity of making a great new effort for world 
peace. 

Let us recall for a moment that the es¬ 
tablishment of the United Nations did not, 
of itself, guarantee peace. The United Na¬ 
tions was created in order to achieve peace 
by promoting the peaceful settlement of dis¬ 
putes whenever possible; by taking enforce¬ 
ment action to prevent or suppress a breach 
of the peace whenever necessary; and, by 
helping the nations to work together tp re¬ 
duce poverty, hunger, and misery in the 
world, to raise the standards of living and 
to widen the opportunities for individual 
advancement and social progress in all parts 
of the world. 

Up to last June 26, when the North Ko¬ 
reans launched their attack, the United Na¬ 
tions had made a good beginning in the work 
of promoting peaceful settlements of dis¬ 
putes between nations. Together with the 
specialized agencies, the United Nations had 
also made a promising start in its economic 
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and social work and in its work for depend¬ 
ent peoples This was m spite of the fact 
that from the very first the United Nations 
was faced with a steadily worsening conflict 
of power and ideology between the western 
nations on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union and its allies on the other hand 

It IS not surprising that m these circnm- 
stances the United Nations has had failures. 
What is surprising is that the United Na¬ 
tions has been able to do so much construc¬ 
tive work. EVen during the past year, when 
the cold war reached its greatest intensity, 
good work has been accomplished. In my 
annual report to the members on the work 
of the Organization this summer, I was able 
to point out 14 major actions of the United 
Nations during the past 12 months—aside 
from the action in Korea—which have been 
or can be of constructive benefit to the 
world. These include such matters as: 

The decision of the General Assembly in 
favor of the independence of Libya within 2 
years. The independence of the Republic of 
Indonesia after a 3-year effort in which the 
United Nations played a major role. The re¬ 
newed effort of the Security Council to settle 
the dispute over Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan The successful maintenance of 
the armistice regimes between Israel and her 
neighbors. The part played by the United 
Nations in the progressive paciflcatlon of the 
northern borders of Greece. The launching 
of the United Nations’ expanded program of 
technical assistance for economic develop¬ 
ment. The establishment of the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 

Against these and many other accomplish¬ 
ments of the United Nations must be bal¬ 
anced the major failure so far—^the failure 
to establish the system of collective security 
envisaged by the United Nations Charter. 
The main components of this system were 
to be: First, United Nations armed forces 
which would be at the disposal of the Se¬ 
curity Council at all times for the suppres¬ 
sion of breaches of the peace; second, a sys¬ 
tem of international control for atomic 
energy and the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic bombs and all other 
weapons of mass destruction; and, in the 
third place, the regulation and reduction of 
all other armaments with the goal of uni¬ 
versal disarmament. 

Because of the world tension virtually no 
progress was made toward agreement on any 
of these elements of a United Nations collec¬ 
tive security system during the past 3 years. 

Thus It was in a world without a collective 
security system that the fighting in Korea 
began. 

This was not the first armed conflict that 
had occurred since the United Nations was 
established. There had been fighting in 
Palestine between Israel and the Arab coun¬ 
tries, in Indonesia between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians, and in Kashmir between 
the Pakistani and the Indians. 

In all these cases the United Nations inter¬ 
vened and by peaceful methods of persuasion 
was able to stop the fighting and to promote 
peaceful settlement of the disputes. 

In the other two areas of most widespread 
armed conflict since 1946, the civil wars in 
China and French Indochina, the United 
Nations has not stepped in. 

The case of Korea differs from the other 
cases of armed conflict in several ways. In 
the first place, it Is more directly Involved 
in the Great Power conflict over the peace 
settlements of the last war. The thirty- 
eighth parallel exists as a boundary line be¬ 
tween North and South Korea only because 
Soviet forces were responsible for taking the 
surrender of Japanese troops in Korea north 
of that line and the United States forces 
south of the line. The military occupation 
that followed was supposed to bring unlfl-^ 
cation of Korea but did not because the two 
Great Powers could, not agree. A 6-year 
trusteeship prior to independence had, In 


fact, been agreed upon In principle but was 
never carried out. 

Then, in 1947, the United States asked the 
United Nations to take over. The history of 
United Nations action m Korea is the second 
reason why Korea differs from the other cases 
of armed conflict that have confronted the 
United Nations. For 21/2 years the United 
Nations tried to bring about the peaceful 
unification of Korea under a government 
freely chosen by all the people of Korea. It 
failed because the North Koreans refused to 
negotiate, refused to permit the United Na¬ 
tions Commission even to cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel and refused to accept the 
recommendations adopted by overwhelming 
votes in the United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly. So the United Nations an- ’ its Commis¬ 
sion went ahead as best they could in the 
circumstances. Elections were held in South 
Korea. The Government of the Republic of 
Korea was established there and recognized 
by the General Assembly as the only lawful 
government In Korea. 

Now the North Koreans had the legal 
right—^whatever one may think of the wis¬ 
dom and morality of their position—to re¬ 
fuse to accept the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. But they had no right—■ 
legal, moral, or otherwise—to attempt to 
overthrow by armed force the majority deci¬ 
sions of the United Nations. Nor did they 
have the right to attempt to impose their 
government by force upon all Korea, whether 
they liked the government in South Korea 
or not. 

The North Korean attack upon South 
Korea was the most direct challenge to the 
peaceful alms and purposes of the United 
Nations The power of the attack showed 
how long and carefully prepared it was. The 
attack came in such overwhelming strength 
that it almost succeeded in winning the 
whole country by force of arms within a 
matter of days. 

It would have been disastrous for the 
United Nations and for the cause of world 
peace if an act of armed aggression had suc¬ 
ceeded in these circumstances. It did not 
succeed because of the Immediate action of 
the Security Council and the equally prompt 
intervention of armed forces of the United 
States, later backed by other membei s of the 
United Nations. 

The world owes a great debt to the Presi¬ 
dent and people of the United States for 
the courageous decisions they made between 
June 26 and June 27 and for the leadership 
they were able to give in the United Nations 
as a result of those decisions. The debt has 
continued to mount up In the weeks that fol¬ 
lowed—a debt to the American soldiers and 
sailors and airmen who, by force of circum¬ 
stances, have had to do most of the fighting 
so far in Korea, They are fighting for the 
United Nations under the United Nations 
flag and their United Nations Commander, 
General Douglas MacArthur. Their bravery 
and sacrifice in the face of great odds have 
saved the day and may at last begin to turn 
the tide of battle. 

From the beginning the United States 
forces have been Joined by units of the armed 
forces of several other members of the United 
Nations. Now additional units are Joining 
in the battle or are being recruited for serv¬ 
ice in Korea. On the basis of the offers al¬ 
ready made, it is safe to predict that between 
30,000 and 60,000 fighting men will be con¬ 
tributed to the United Nations armed forces 
for service in Korea by other members of the 
United Nations. 

Thus, for the flrst time In the history of 
the world, the enforcement of peace has been 
undertaken by a world organization. This 
has happened In spite of the Great Power 
deadlock that prevented the creation of the 
United Nations armed forces contemplated 
in the Charter, it has happened in response 
to a recommendation of the Security Council, 
rather than a command. Even if the Secu¬ 
rity Council had been blocked by me of the 


veto, the General Assembly, where there is no 
veto, could have made the same recommen¬ 
dation, and the whole United Nations action 
in Korea could have followed exactly as it 
has, in fact, occurred. 

The potential significance of this United 
Nations action in Korea, if it succeeds, tor 
future collective security from aggression is 
tiemendous. Canada, which is one oi the 
countries raising a force for action in Korea, 
has already proclaimed its intention of con¬ 
tinuing this force as a permanent United 
Nations force in the Canadian army, ready 
to answer future calls, should they conic, 
for enforcement action by the United Na¬ 
tions. I believe other countries may come 
to similar decisions. 

Of one thing we can be quite sure. The 
precedent of Korea will not be forgotten. 
The world will find it more difficult than 
ever before, if not impossible, to permit any 
future cases of armed aggression to pass un¬ 
challenged. Enforcement action to restore 
peace should now become a matter of course. 

There are many reasons—both immediate 
and long-range—why the United Nations ac¬ 
tion must be brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion in Korea. This requires first of all 
increased military aid by the other mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. It also requires 
enlightened political planning and action 
by all the members of the United Nations. 

It will not be enough to win from the 
North Koreans obedience to the Security 
Council’s cease-fire order of Juno 26 and 
their withdrawal to the 38th paraUeL The 
aim of the United Nations is and must bo 
a united and independent Korea In which 
all the people of Korea are able freely to 
elect a government of their own choosing. 
To accomplish this may take a long time 
and will certainly require, among other 
things, an effective United Nations program 
of relief and reconstruction. Korea wHl bo 
a devastated land after the fighting is ended. 
It will need time and help in order to re¬ 
cover. It must have that time and help 
from the United Nations. 

A permanent solution in Korea will require 
more than the freely given consent of the 
Korean people. Remember that Korea is a 
peninsula about the size of Florida ex¬ 
tending into the sea from Chinese Man¬ 
churia and the Soviet Union. It will be 
neceb.sary for Korea to have good iuid peace¬ 
ful relations with China and the Soviet 
Union, as well as with Japan and the rest 
of the powers of the Pacific area. 

How can this be brought about? 

Thus we are brought once more face to 
face with the question of what to do 
about the bitter conflict between the western 
world and the Soviet Union and ita aliica. 

I continue to believe that univeraai peace 
requires a universal organization in which 
nations with all kinds of gewernmenta and 
social systems participate. Within thii uni¬ 
versal framework there Is room for wgtonal 
groupings and aUiauces. Thmm may, and 
often do, serve a very useful purpose. But 
they are not a substitute for this United 
Nations and they cannot be. Any tiling less 
than a universal organization merely brings 
the world back to the old sysictn eff lilllanceg 
and counteralliaaccs that has alwiivn led 
war In the past. It dt«*s not m«tt.rr\v!udhcr 
the competing groups are in tlm form of 
federal unions or regional organizatlomi. 
The effect is the same as If they were alli¬ 
ances. 

Wo must remember the fact that the 
Soviet Union, Oommuniat China and their 
allies have tibout one-third of th# workitn 
population. What is cslted th# Wtmtorn 
World also has about one-third. The newly 
rising countries of Asia and Africa, who dit 
not desire to belong to either ciimp, com** 
pore the other third. In such « world It 
would b© the height of wl«hiul thinking to 
suppose that cither fide could Impoi'f* Iti 
will upon the othcra by force witlioul pr#* 
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cipitatmg a third world war that would be 
destructive of civilization as we know it. 

What, then, is the answer? 

I see none expect to make the United Na¬ 
tions work more effectively m the cause of 
peace as a world organization with all parties 
represented in it. 

We have first to demonotrate beyond any 
doubt that armed aggression does not pay. 
This we have set out to do in Korea. We 
must carry that task ■‘•hrough to its con¬ 
clusion with unflinching purpose and all the 
resources that the member governments can 
supply. It will not be easy, but it can and 
will be done. 

We have next to find a permanently peace¬ 
ful solution for the future of Korea. That 
may take a great deal of time and patient 
effort. A permanently peaceful solution for 
Korea is not likely in the present state of 
critical tension between East and West. But 
it can be achieved as part of a general settle¬ 
ment between East and West on many issues. 

This brings me to my third point, a new 
effort to negotiate between East and West m 
the United Nations. 

Many people in this audience tonight will 
recall that I made a trip this spring to the 
four Great Power capitals—Washington, Lon¬ 
don, Pans, and Moscow. I earned with me 
a memorandum of 10 points for considera¬ 
tion in developing a Twenty-Year Program 
To Win Peace through the United Nations. 
I discussed this memorandum with the heads 
of governments and foreign ministers of the 
four countries in a preliminary way. I was 
exploring, and I neither asked for, nor re¬ 
ceived, commitments from anyone. Then I 
sent the proposals to all the 59 member gov- 
ernmeiius and I have put them on the agenda 
of the coming session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, which opens in New York 
on September 19. 

This memorandum is what people who are 
in government service call a “working paper.” 
Fundamentally it is an appeal to the member 
governments to give the United Nations ap¬ 
proach to peace a higher priority in their 
foreign policies—to make a new effort to use 
all the resources of the United Nations as 
the really primary means of achi^-'ving peace. 
Until the Korean crisis came along no govern¬ 
ment really gave the United Nations the top 
priority. One glance at the budget of any 
member government will make that ap¬ 
parent. 

Now there are some signs of a new attitude 
and a new awakening to the meaning of the 
United Nations. 

When the United Nations has won its 
enforcement action in Korea—as we must— 
I want to see a new and great effort to 
start the wheels of negotiation turning again 
between east and west in the United Nations. 

The first of the 10 points I proposed be¬ 
fore the Korean crisis was that we start a 
series of special meetings of the Security 
Council, as the Charter provides, with for¬ 
eign ministers or heads of state in attend¬ 
ance. I believe it is necessary to bring 
the policy-making officials of the govern¬ 
ments together in periodic meetings of this 
kind. We should not expect dramatic re¬ 
sults from such meetings. But if they were 
properly conducted, with private, informal 
sessions the rule, I believe they might in 
time lead to constructive results. Certainly 
I do not see how we can make and progress 
at all toward a peaceful settlement of the 
conflicts that divide the world unless the 
two sides can be brought around the con¬ 
ference table in genuine and honest nego¬ 
tiation. 

During my term as Secretary-General I 
have sought consistently to bring the two 
sides together. Now it Is getting very late 
indeed. But it is never too late to nego¬ 
tiate in order to prevent a third world war, 
I do not believe it is too late today. 

This is no time for despair. 

This, above all, is the time to work and 
fight for a United Nations peace—a peace 


based squarely on the principles of the Char¬ 
ter, a peace of genuine collective security 
dedicated to the advancement of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
peoples. 

If the peoples and their governments will 
support the United Nations—in Korea and 
throughout the world—^with the same all-out 
spirit they gave to winning the last war, 
the world may still win such a peace, and 
win it for a long time to come. 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, CECIL R. KING 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under unan¬ 
imous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial appearing 
in the September issue of the publication 
entitled "‘Made in America Monthly”: 

We most certainly cannot speak for every 
American, but editorially speaking for our¬ 
selves, we are becoming increasingly tired of 
hearing the dire predictions and pessimistic 
opinions continually rampant to the effect 
that the United States Government, political 
and economic system, labor-management re¬ 
lationships, the average citizen, etc, etc., is 
“going to the dogs ” 

Foremost in every mind with the advent of 
Labor Day, is the subject of labor—unionized 
or not. Loud have been the voices m the 
past that labor unions as a whole in the 
United States are ripe subjects for commu¬ 
nism—that strikes are Communist-inspired. 
But let us sanely consider that subject. True, 
there always seems to be a strike in one in¬ 
dustry or another and these are a source 
of annoyance to many. The question of 
whether or not these unions are justified in 
striking, or whether management is at fault, 
we will not attempt to answer here. But, 
unquestionably and rightly in this country 
labor has the right to strike, just as man¬ 
agement has the right to stop production if 
they so desire. Also quite true is the fact 
that there have been one or two isolated 
cases of a communistic labor leader, but 
when considered as a group the latter per¬ 
centage is so small as to be negligible. When 
taken as a whole, labor has proven its worth 
in our country by the irrefutable evidence 
of the huge volume of production which no 
other nation in the world can match 

Management, on the other hand, has al¬ 
ways been the target of such accusations as 
profit-making, ruining the country by think¬ 
ing of their capital first and the well-being 
of the Nation last—the “big business” bug¬ 
aboo, in short With it all, however, in¬ 
dustry has continually come to the Nation's 
rescue when needed in time of emergency. 
American industry pays its labor the highest 
wages in the world, and is without a doubt 
the instigator of our living standards, which 
also are the highest in the world. Industry, 
too, is responsible for the fact that the 
United States ranks high among the wealthi¬ 
est nations of the world. 

With the coming elections in November, 
undoubtedly as has happened during every 
election in our history, politicians will shout 
to the rooftops that the Nation will be 
ruined if their opponents are elected. Dem¬ 
ocrats will warn that this terrible thing will 
happen to the county, if the Republicans 
are elected. Likewise the Republicans will 
predict that such-and-such dire happenings 
will occur, if the Democrats are put in office. 
Our history has shown that ■*’he Nation goes 
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on, regardless of political winnings. Un¬ 
doubtedly we have made mistakes in the 
past, and will likewise err again in the 
future, but with it all we have survived our 
mistakes without noticeable damage. 

And what of the average American citizen? 
He has been called selfish, lackadaisical in 
matters of national interest, profiteering, 
hoarder, Communist, Fascist, Socialist, isola¬ 
tionist, and many other comparable terms. 
Still, he is always on hand when the need 
arises, whether it be to work 24 hours a day 
If necessary or to fight and give his life for 
his country. “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” 

We do not intend to sound like “Polly- 
anna,” nor do we recommend just riding 
along with the tide and let it take us where 
it will. It is absolutely essential to at all 
times be watchful to preserve and safeguard 
our Nation as the democracy it is. De¬ 
mocracy enables us to criticize and promul¬ 
gate just such dire philosophy and warning 
as we have mentioned herein. This is one 
of the advantages we have in our country, 
and its merit lies in the fact that we are 
always kept aware of the dangers laying in 
wait for the unwary or unthinking. But 
let us never lose sight of the obvious—^that 
this Nation of ours, the United States of 
America, is a very good place in which to 
live and one of which each American can 
be proud. We have done a darned good job 
in this country in the past; and all criticism 
to the contrary, we will do just as good a job 
in the future, whatever the job to come 
may be. 


Essentials for the Improvement of the 
Administration of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Harold J, Gallagher, president of the 
American Bar Association, before the 
dinner of the section of judicial admin¬ 
istration of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion at Washington, D. C., September 19, 
1950: 

Essentials for the Improvement of the 
Administration of Justice 

The words, “The true administration of 
justice IS the strongest pillar of good gov¬ 
ernment,” are carved large in stone on the 
facade of the New York County Supreme 
Court Building in the city of New York. No 
one doubts their truth. Man has sought for 
justice since the beginning of time. Webster 
has said that justice is the greatest inter¬ 
est of man on earth. Too frequently in 
history and over long periods it has been 
denied by tyrannical rules. In a totalitarian 
state it is unknown. In a free government 
it is a basic freedom. 

We recognize that only divine justice can 
be administered with perfection; but rep¬ 
resentatives of a democratic government, 
judges and lawyers alike, must always ear¬ 
nestly strive to show forth perfection as far 
as it is humanly possible in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice by mortal man. 

Such an administration of justice in human 
affairs cannot be fairly administered without 
honest, impartial, and competent judges. 
That is the first and foremost requisite in 
the true administration of justice. A just 
Judge is a good judge. He need not be the 
most brilliant, learhed, or profound student 
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ol the law; if he is reasonably intelligent 
and possessed of good, common sense; if he 
is patient, industrious, and imbued with 
a passion for administering justice to rich 
or poor alike, according to law; if he is not 
improperly influenced in his judicial action 
by popular clamor or by any biased personal, 
political, social, or economic views of his 
own, he is worthy of his high office 

There can be reposed in any man no 
greater measure of honor and trust than the 
duty and power to pass judgment upon his 
fellow men and to determine their rights 
and obligations. The most sacred and valued 
rights of man depend upon the judge for 
their protection and enforcement. Man’s 
rights to life, liberty, property, and pursuit 
of happiness, as guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution, have no reality other than that which 
is accorded them by the judges who give 
actual expression to those rights. 

This great power for good or for evil in the 
daily lives of every human being in the land, 
which rests in the judges of our courts, im¬ 
poses a solemn obligation on the appointing 
powers or the electorate, as the case may be, 
to see to it that the men who are most worthy 
are selected. This obligation is axiomatic, 
at least among lawyers, and needs only be 
stated to insure the lawyer’s acceptance of it. 
If all people really understood how important 
a good and just judge might sometimes hap¬ 
pen to be in their own lives, and that all men 
are not equally competent and worthy to be 
good judges, they would, I am sure, demand 
that only the most able and worthy men be 
chosen for the bench 

It is necessary for the preservation of oxir 
liberties that public confidence in the ju¬ 
diciary and in the judicial process shall never 
be impaired. No system of free government 
can long endure without public confidence. 
The esteem of the public can be retained 
only so long as the judges meet the rigorous 
requirements of their sacred trust, and 
thereby earn and retain the respect and the 
faith that goes with a proper discharge of 
their judicial function. 

In view of the great importance of right 
standards in the selection of judges, the 
lawyers, and the various bar associations, in¬ 
cluding the American Bar Association, have 
a duty to promote and, as far as possible, in¬ 
sure such a selection of judges that the in¬ 
terests of the people will be safeguarded. 
Because of this responsibility, I speak on this 
subj'^ct this evening in behalf of the organ¬ 
ized bar. 

The American Bar Association last met In 
Washington in 1932. During the interven¬ 
ing 17 years, approximately 75 percent of all 
of the judges now sitting In the Federal 
courts have been appointed. They have 
been appointed under the administration of 
two Presidents and a single political party, 
and all but a comparatively few, 8 out of 
nearly 200, I believe, have been appointed 
from a single party. 

During the last 17 years, there have been 
too many occasions when judges have been 
selected because infinitely more weight was 
attached to the political desirability of ap¬ 
pointing them than to anything else. It is 
wrong to appoint men to the bench purely 
because they have rendered political service 
to the party In power. If such men are en¬ 
titled to some reward, let them be rewarded 
in some other way, Political leaders should 
not be consulted nr have anything to do with 
the selection of judges. When I speak of 
political leaders, of course I do not mean the 
Members of the Senate who have a solemn 
obligation in the matter imposed on them 
by the Constitution. 

No one party, Republican or Democratic, 
should predominate so overwhelmingly in 
the Federal courts of the land as Is the case 
at the present time. We need at all times a 
nonpartisan or a bipartisan judiciary. 
Judges are members of a separate, equal, and 
coordinate branch of the Government. They 
must never be looked upon as subordinate 


either to the executive or the legislative 
departments. There was a long period in our 
history when the Supreme Court of the 
United States was almost in political bal¬ 
ance and It was a period of its greatest pres¬ 
tige. It may well be, and I do not doubt, 
that judges appointed from a single party 
can rise entirely above party affiliations in 
their judgment on the issues of a particular 
case. But a high predominance of members 
of a single party as judges of our courts un¬ 
mistakably lessen public confidence in the 
nonpartisan character of the judiciary and is, 
I believe, detiimental to the best interests 
of the courts and of the country. 

The oolicy of restricting Federal appoint¬ 
ments to the membership of the party in 
power ic contrary to our best precedents and 
marks a reversion to a spoils-system policy 
from which lawyers have sought escape 
through the course of many years The bar 
acclaimed the wisdom of President Taft, 
when as a matter of uniform practice he 
made appointments to the Federal bench 
without regaid for party affiliations. Whore 
the complexion of the membership of the 
judiciary is so predominantly of one party, 
a very large segment of the population is 
apt to ascribe political motives to decisions. 
And even though there is no basis to Jus¬ 
tify such a conclusion, it is a natural enough 
layman’s conclusion which is detrimental 
to the maintenance of public confidence in 
the courts. 

In the handling of international affairs 
It has been decided that politics must stop 
at the Nation’s boundary, and that a non¬ 
partisan or bipartisan foreign policy is nec¬ 
essary to the country’s welfare. That tho 
judges of all courts should bo chosen on a 
nonpartisan basis and solely on merit is 
equally essential to the country’s welfare. 
No finer statement of the fundamentals in¬ 
volved in this issue can be given than that 
recently made In the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Gillette, of Iowa, In oppos¬ 
ing a nomination of a man to the Federal 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Iowa. He said, "Mr. President, when the 
founding fathers wrote into the Constitu¬ 
tion of tho United States their concepts of 
a Government composed of coordinating and 
cooperating powers, they had in mind the. 
surpas.sing Importance of tho judiciary, and 
of the Judicial brunch of the Government, 
and It was their dosln to keep it as far re¬ 
moved as possible from tho vlcissitttdes, con¬ 
tentions, hoatilltie.s, and prejudices i>f party 
politics. The language of tho Constitution, 
as every Senator knows, Is that the Presi¬ 
dent shall nominate, and by and with tho 
advice and consent of tho Senate, shall ap¬ 
point tho members of the Federal Judiciary. 
In tho Instant case, Mr. Prc.sident, believing 
as I do that this was a wise provision, and 
that so ff'x as they could do it, the framers 
of the Constitution had tried to Isolate mem¬ 
bers of tho Federal Judiciary from the influ¬ 
ences that might bo brought to bear on their 
decisions of tho utmost moment to tho lives, 
the weh'are, and the destinies of tho people, 
I for one have boon Insistent, so far as in 
my poor power lay, to st^o that memhor.^ of 
the judiciary wore of the highest caliber that 
it was possible to secure, to see that partisan 
consideration should foe eliminated, «o far 
as could bo done; to eliminate to the ?tih 
degree manipulation, partisan horse trading, 
and factors of that typo that might jeopard¬ 
ize the high quality and standard and dig¬ 
nity of the judiciary.” 

This power to confirm appointments places 
a heavy responsIfoUlty upon the Senate of the 
United States. It is to be hoped that in the 
public Interest, both the President of the 
United States when he makes appointments 
and the Senate when it gives it® advice and 
consent, will cooperate to correct the exceed¬ 
ingly high political unbalance that preiently 
exists, and that due weight will foe given to 
the fine standards stated by Senator 
Gillette* 


The criticism is not alone however that 
the vast majority of our Federal judges are 
members of tho party in power. An addi¬ 
tional criticism, that can properly be Icvried 
at certain of the appointments that have 
been made, is that the best available person 
has not been selected. It is true that many 
excellent appointments have been made But 
my thesis is that they should all be excellent. 
Thcie isn’t a circuit in this country that does 
not abound with men of both parties whom 
the bar would instantly recognize as out¬ 
standing material for the bench 

To appoint a truly good man t,o the bench 
is a no; ie act, and so wo say give us dis¬ 
tinguished men for judges Let them be 
men of high character and of devotion to 
their country. Let them be men learned in 
the law. Let them bo men who have had 
experience in courtrooms and above all, let 
them have that fine sense of integrity, honor, 
and courtesy that makes a courtroom a 
temple of dignity as well as a temple of 
justice- Let the recommendations made by 
the 'ar of men worthy to fill these most 
distinguished positions be given the respect 
and weight they deserve. No one can belter 
appraise the qualification of a candidate fur 
judicial office than his brother lawyers The 
bar, in turn, pledges itself to submit for 
approval only men of tho highest caliber, 
competence, and character. 

The American Bar Association has long ad¬ 
vocated a plan for the selection and tenure of 
judges for States having elective judiciaries. 
As stated by its special committee of that 
name in its report for the current year, the 
plan proposes, as a substitute for direct elec¬ 
tion of judges, (1) that Judicial vacancies be 
filled by appointments by tho Executive from 
a list named by a nonpolitical nominating 
committee; (2) that at the expiration of the 
judicial term of office, the electorate vote, 
with no opposing candidate, as to whether 
the appointee shall be retained In office; and 
(3) that if tho appointee foe rojoctod by tho 
electorate, the vacancy bo filled by appoint¬ 
ment in the same manner as the uiigiuid 
appointment. Advocacy of this plan f'l'uwr, 
among the lawyers and laymen as they learn 
more of its advantages. Tiie special commit¬ 
tee urges that each State bar asac'Cl.it ion 
appoint a ccanmittee to consider and rc’port 
on the applicability to that State eff thin 
plan, or poisible variations UiertHif. Influ¬ 
ential laymen should be ealled In to aid In 
creating a favorable public opinion for the 
adoption of the plan In those Staten where 
the State bar association thinks it applicable. 
This work is educational In character un<l 
favorable rcaults are nerewifirily alow In com- 
Ing. But much progress is newadhelesH being 
made—and the good work that la being done 
should be encouraged and ai>aisted In eveiy 
practicable way, 

Judg.es £)f both Federal and Statu courts 
are entitled to receive adequate eumpem-ji- 
tlon. Due to intlation, the conipiautation 
paid tr) judges in most placej? is fur trmn 
sufficient to permit persons ulili large fam¬ 
ily obligations to accept judleial oiflro. h‘he 
judges on the Federal court fortunulelv Ituvw 
a satisfactory retirement peiLnlon a. :gr*m; 
hut much remains to be cUme In many oi ihe 
iBtates to provide proper and ade£|unte re¬ 
tirement ancjwances for Judger. either ttn 
reaching 70 years of age or tarlier if dinuhled 
after a spedlicd period cm the beueo. For 
both Federal Judges and Htate court judn»'j|, 
provision should be made for iipiimproitj 
allowances to tho wlcitw» of tkieeiwed |iidi;fM, 
along the! lines of H. R. 71103, which \v;m en¬ 
dorsed and approved by the iMuice of shde-. 
gates of the American Bar Aftaochitlun hint 
February. 

Another requisite far the true adiiiliilrd ra¬ 
tion of justice i« the irompt titnl iixjifdlthmn 
dlRpatch of tho bu«huv*\i of thti courts. Juii- 
tlci delayed l» often Justice detiiccb The 
importance to th© individual litigant of a 
prompt decteton Is wall illuulrated by a fTory 
of an fxpirience of a one •Unm f rime MlnM* r 
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of Algeria whose name was Khereddine. He 
was passing on horseback through the city of 
Tunis wnen an Arab rushed to him, stopped 
the hoise and clamored for justice. Amused, 
the Minister listened and said, “Thy case is 
a well ’known one, I have studied it throughly 
and since thou wantest it to be decided at 
once, I decide, as in duty bound, against 
thee ” Kneeling, the man kissed the hand 
oi Khereddine “Thou hast misunderstood 
me,' said the Minister, “I have pronounced 
against thee ” “I have understood thee very 
well,” said the man, “but I am full of grati¬ 
tude; now it is finished ” 

We hear constantly of the dissatistaction of 
businessmen with the slow, expensive and 
cumbersome procedures in our courts. So 
common has been this attitude among lay¬ 
men that many prefer to sacrifice their rights 
rather than to enter into litigation; and 
many prefer to settle their disputes by ref¬ 
erence to boaids of arbitration, not always 
made up of lawyers. 

That these conditions do prevail is evident 
to anyone who will face the facts. No one 
recognises better than the members of this 
section that something must be done to im¬ 
prove the administration of justice. 

The section of judicial administration has 
long recognized what needs to be done and 
has valiantly striven for many years to do 
something about it Progress is being made, 
but far too slowly, in effecting improvements 
through acceptance in the various States of 
minimum standards of judicial administra¬ 
tion. These standards were adopted by this 
association in 1938 upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of distinguished committees under the 
chairmanship of Chief Judge John J. Parker. 
Your own section, in recently publishing a 
handbook on judicial administration to as¬ 
sist in this work, has made a very valuable 
contribution, and you are to be compli¬ 
mented on its very able presentation of the 
problems. Chief Justice Vanderbilt, of New 
Jersey, a former president of this association, 
has recently edited a notable book entitled, 
“Minimum Standards of Judicial Adminis¬ 
tration,” which should have a profound in¬ 
fluence in bringing about these essential re¬ 
forms. 

The law continues to be one of the great 
professions. Its primary function is in the 
orderly resolving of conflicts. Social order 
Is impossible without the intelligent and 
honorable discharge of that function. This 
function expresses Itself in leadership. If 
need be, we must lead unpopular causes 
which are not subscribed to by many of our 
fellow men. We dare not hesitate to fight 
ill-founded or unreasonable demands, and we 
cannot stand back when the call comes to 
serve hximan needs. Without the work of 
judges and their advisers, the lawyers, the 
American concepts of liberty would not be 
what they are today, and for the future above 
the whir and din of our engrossing life, we 
may be depended upon to hold fast to the 
highest aspirations of our calling. 

One of the major efforts of this section of 
judicial administration has been to drive 
home to the members of the judiciary the 
fact that their responsibility for the admin¬ 
istration of justice is not confined to the 
courtroom itself. 

In our present crisis the greatest contribu¬ 
tion that members of the judiciary can make 
to the preservation of human freedom under 
law and to assure the perpetuation of the 
American system of justice is to simplify and 
to modernize and to render effective the 
judicial process from the highest court in 
each jurisdiction down to the local police 
courts. No one can perform this urgent task 
as well as the judiciary. It must be under¬ 
taken by the judiciary In each State where 
needed without delay, with a seriousness of 
purpose, a vital consciousness of the objec¬ 
tive sought to be achieved, and a fixed deter¬ 
mination to allow nothing to interfere with 
the prompt accomplishment of this work. 
It is hoped that inertia and indifference will 
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not be permitted This is something the 
members of the judiciary owe to the country, 
to themselves as judges and to the profes¬ 
sion If in any State the judiciary cannot 
unaided do the job, they owe a duty to 
their country, to themselves, and to their 
profession to call in the aid of lawyers and of 
competent laymen who v/ill be glad to help 
if they will but give them directions. The 
history of judicial leform in England and 
in the United States affords many examples 
of what laymen can do if giv n competent 
professional leadership in reforming, mod¬ 
ernizing and simplifying an antiquated court 
system 

There is no time to lose—our institutions 
are under attack. Let us then, judges and 
lawyers alike, respond to this call of duty, 
that justice and freedom under law shall be 
preserved undimmished for ourselves and 
our posterity. 


Fairness for Red Cfiasmels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix, I am including a prefatory 
statement which appears in the book, 
Red Channels, together with excerpts 
from a recent issue of Counterattack— 
Facts To Combat Communism, which 
publication prepared and issued Red 
Channels. 

In recent weeks. Red Channels has 
been vilihed as an instrument of thought 
control, and its publishers have been ac¬ 
cused of seeking to establish their own 
dictatorship over the entertainment in¬ 
dustry in the United States. 

It was understandable that the book 
should provoke bitter attacks from Com¬ 
munist Party organs and leftist news¬ 
papers generally. It is difficult to com¬ 
prehend, however, the joinder in this hue 
and cry on the part of conservative news¬ 
papers. Clearly, the content and pur¬ 
pose of Red Channels has been misrep¬ 
resented grossly, and it seems only fair 
that the record be set in order. 

Red Channels is a small book contain¬ 
ing an alphabetical listing of persons ac¬ 
tive in radio and television. Under each 
individual’s name appear the names of 
various organizations in the Communist 
Party line group with which that per¬ 
son has been associated, according to 
public lecords. Much of the informa¬ 
tion contained in the book is to be found 
in the files of the Committee on Un- 
Amencan Activities of this House. 

No individual is called a Communist 
in this book. The record is offered for 
evaluation by the general public. The 
basis for each association attributed to 
an individual is given. 

This preface appears in Red Channels: 

The information set forth in the follow¬ 
ing report Is taken from records available 
to the public. The purpose of this com¬ 
pilation is threefold. Ona, to show how 
the Communists have been able to carry out 
their plan of infiltration of the radio and 
television industry. Two, to indicate the 
extent to which many prominent actors and 


artists have been inveigled to lend their 
names, according to t ese public records, 
to organizations espousing Communist 
causes. This, regardless of whether they 
actually believe in, sympathize with, or 
even recognize the cause advanced. Three, 
to discourage actors and artists from naively 
lending their names to Communist organi¬ 
zations or causes in the future. 

Despite this reasonable, temperate 
statement, Rea Channels has been called 
a “blacklist” and an effort by its pub¬ 
lishers to “police the air waves.” 

For the information of the House, and 
in the interest of fair play, I offer the 
following excerpts from a statement by 
Ted C. Kirkpatrick, managing editor of 
Counterattack: 

Ted Kirkpatrick has never made a state¬ 
ment, or hinted, that he intended to police 
the air waves He has never said, or imphed, 
that anyone mentioned in Red Channels 
must come to him for clearance or to be 
absolved, or that he will prescribe what they 
must do to clear their names. * * * 

It is Counterattack’s policy that no in¬ 
dividual should have the right to “absolve” 
or convict anyone, in or out of radio, of 
pro-Communist leanings. Kirkpatrick has 
helped set this policy and has followed it as 
long as Counterattack has becxi in existence. 

When all the facts are brought out—as 
they should be—the public will decide such 
issues. No one else is qualified to do so 

Counterattack is fighting communism. 
Its policy is to help and induce individuals 
involved in the conspiracy to break with it. 

n any non-Commuuist, named in Red 
Channels o^’ not, who has innocently or oth¬ 
erwise aided the Communist cause, wants 
help in setting the record straight, Counter¬ 
attack will gladly aid that person in every 
way possible 

This has been done in the past. It has 
been Counterattack’s policy for over 3 years. 
More than one former party member has 
come to Counterattack for help and has re¬ 
ceived assistance in getting straightened 
out, securing a job, etc. 

Others, in different circumstances, have 
received help in clarifying their stand in the 
public eye. * * * 

Red Channels is not Counterattack’s rec¬ 
ord. The people named in the report made 
this record themselves. For years many of 
them reaped the benefit of their affiliation 
with the Communist-front groups listed in 
Red Channels Their names were ballyhooed 
by the Communists in pseudo-liberal circles 
(and a wide range of other groups in which 
the Communists had power and influence) 
in all parts of United States. Even their 
non- and anti-Communist following was in¬ 
creased by Communist propaganda. 

But now that their past actions are catch¬ 
ing up with them, they want to dodge re¬ 
sponsibility. 

While many of them knowingly advanced 
the Communist conspiracy by the aid they 
gave Communist fronts, their own economic 
fortunes were helped. They gladly accepted 
this part of the bargain. Now that times 
have changed, they refuse to accept the un¬ 
favorable effects of the things they have 
done. 

In the name of liberalism, the objection 
has been made that in publishing Red Chan¬ 
nels, Counterattack has failed to label or 
classify the people listed in the report. How 
was the public to know just where each indi¬ 
vidual named in the report stood? 

Could anything be more illiberal than the 
suggestion that Counterattack should, even 
if it had personally Intervle'^ed everyone 
mentioned In the report (which it made no 
attempt to do), pin a tag on them? 

In any survey of the extent of Communist 
influence in any field, the facts uncovered 
vary greatly. In every phase of American 
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life, tlie extent to which the CP has suc¬ 
ceeded 111 swaying individuals ranges from 
the secret CP memher who, on orders of the 
party, may belong to one or two or dozens of 
fronts, to the naive innocent who has just 
joined only one front in a lifetime and that 
through purely altruistic motives. 

Between these two extremes, tlieie are all 
shades of innocents, not-so-mnocenls, fel¬ 
low tiaveleis, and party-liners. 

JSTo one, not even the FBI, has enough 
infuunation to pass judgment on the exact 
status of all the individuals in such groups. 
For any individual or group to attempt 
to so judge would be a gioss perversion of 
their right of fiee speech. 

Red Channels was not publrshed to classify 
anyone It is as its subtitle indicates, a 
rrnoit of Communist influence m radio and 
TV ^ 

Caunieraitack was established a little over 
3 years ago to publish current facts exposing 
Comniun*‘'t activity in the United States 
and to name those persons who were involved 
in this activity. 

The thiee officers of American Business 
ConsuUant.s, Inc., publishers of Counter- 
att'icK, are ex-FBI agents All had good FBI 
records. Ail, in the course of their FBI 
caieers, w’eie engaged in investigating Com- 
miuust activity and espionage 

Quite some time after resigning from the 
FBI. they started publishing Counterattack 
primarily because they were convinced that 
the American public was not getting all the 
facts it .should have on Communist activity. 

The United States press, with few excep¬ 
tions. was not giving, and is not yet giving, 
its readers ail the information about com¬ 
munism it could give if a real effort were 
made to do so * * 

Counterattack has evidence that for years, 
loyal, anti-Communist Americans have been 
blacklisted m radio and TV industry. It 
ha.s brought this fact to the attenUon of 
the public and its subscribers in Red 
Channels and, at other times in the past, 
in the pages of its weekly newsletter 

For some strange reason, the press which 
became so irate about the falsely reported 
blacklist of anyone mentioned in Red 
Channels, has not expressed a word of re¬ 
sentment about this blacklist of loyal Amer¬ 
icans In all the hullaballoo about Red 
Channels they have failed to mention it. 

The American Federation of Radio Artists 
(AFRA), at its annual convention in Chicago 
last month, took official cognizance of this 
evil. The members of this union, the work¬ 
ing artists in the radio and TV industry, 
know that it exists, resent it and want to 
correct it. 

They passed a resolution ordering the 
executive boards of their local bodies to 
investigate the matter and work out plans 
to combat it. 

This blacklist Is un-American, undemo¬ 
cratic, and a menace to the integrity of the 
most powerful piopaganda media in the 
Nation and all those associated with it. 

It Is revolting that such a condition should 
exist in America when freedom in every part 
of the world Is threatened by the ruthless 
conspiratorial forces of communism 

Why doesn’t the United States press Initi¬ 
ate a campaign to destroy this, the real 
blacklist? 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s mention of a blacklisting 
operation, I quote from testimony of 
Director John Edgar Hoover of the Ped*- 
eral Bureau of Investigation before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, February 7, 1950: 

Communists, masters of pressure tactics, 
are always on the alert to chastise those 
w‘ 0 would oppose them One front group 
boasts of having thousands of monitors In 
every section of the country, who will take 
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Up a letter-writing campaign '.gainst any 
con mentator who disagrees with what they 
advocpte 

Such an organization, Mr. Speaker, 
goes by the clean-sounding name, Voice 
of Freedom This gj.oup, which includes 
in its leadership persons with extensive 
records of association with Communist- 
inspired meetings, rallies, and front or¬ 
ganizations, exhorts its monitors to use 
pressuie on broadcasters m ousting 
anti-Communist commentatovL and per- 
foimers. 

“They fear you in Radio City” Voice 
of Freedom declares to its adherents. 

It sent repeated alerts to these moni¬ 
tors m regal'd to the legislation which 
culminated in the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, recently enacted by the Congress. 

It termed this measure, designed to 
strengthen us against subveision, a vi¬ 
cious bill. 

In one directive, u urged: 

Monitors in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D. 0., get in 
touch With your local National Lawycis 
Guild chapter immediately. 

The purpose was to oigamze opposi¬ 
tion to the legislation. 

The Members of the House will recall 
the recent documented report of its Com¬ 
mittee on Un-Amencan Activities, estab¬ 
lishing beyond refutation that the Na¬ 
tional Lawyers Guild serves as the legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

Is it not appropriate to inquire: “Why 
has the non-Commiinist press, which has 
excoriated and misrepresented the elTorts 
of Mr, Kirkpatrick and his associates, 
ignored the blacklisting and pressuring 
of the Voice of Freedom, one o the radio 
heroes of which has been a commentator 
sponsored by the Communist-dominated 
United Electrical Workers?” 


Questiojis Vitally Affecting Our National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REl^RESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest olessings that fate has be¬ 
stowed upon our country in recent years 
was the discovery of two sources of raw 
material in South America, bauxite from 
which our aluminum is made and high- 
grade iron ore from which our steel is 
produced. The latter will replenish our 
diminishing supply of high-grade iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range and enable our 
factories to continue the production of 
steel and iron during the critical years 
ahead. 

We are manufacturing four times as 
much aluminum now as we were in 1939, 
and are bringing most of the bauxite 
from which that aluminum is made from 
South America; and our supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Mesabi Range is 
rapidly diminishing. But fortunately an 
unlimited supply of that material has 
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been found in Venezuela, as will appear 
from an article in the October issue of 
the Reader’s Digest which I shall insert 
as a part of these remarks. 

These two developments render it im¬ 
perative that we appropriate sufficient 
funds to speed up the construction of the 
Teiinessee-Tombigbee Inland Waterway, 
which will provide a slack-water route 
for the transportation of thes^ materials 
to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Alcoa, St 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and all other points 
on the Ohio, the Tennessee, the upper 
Mississippi, the Illinois, the Missouri, 
and the Great Lakes where they arc 
needed for the production of steel, iron, 
and aluminum that are absolutely neces¬ 
sary for our national defense, as well as 
for our civilian use. 

It will also reduce the water distance 
between the Gulf at Mobile and our 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge by 800 
miles, cut the cost of transportation be¬ 
tween those points to the irreducible 
minimum, and at the same time save the 
swift current of the Mississippi for down¬ 
stream traffic. 

Under permission granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I am inserting an arti¬ 
cle on the discovery of the large iron ore 
deposit m Venezuela which, as I said, ap¬ 
peared in the October issue of the Read¬ 
er’s Digest, and which reads as follows: 
Discovered Just in Time--More Iron Ore 
When We Need It Most 

OonspiciifHisly alone on the fr-nvanna— 
the flat grassy plain which aweep*^ across 
eastern Venezuela—stands a gianit junglc- 
covrred mountain, 11 miles long and 2,100 
feet high. For years no one suspectocl it 
w'as anything but useless rock. But pros¬ 
pectors who detoured around it on their 
way to the diamond and gold fields 100 miles 
to the south were bypassing rlrhes far sur¬ 
passing anything they could hope to Iintl 
farther cm. For thc^ mountain, (kuTo Boli¬ 
var--until recently callod La Farida—con¬ 
tains at least 500,000,000 tons of almost pure 
iron ore, probably the greatest deposit ever 
discovered. 

The richets lockc'd in Ci'rro Bolivar were 
brought to light by a geological survey party 
sent out by the United Btutes Steel Corp. 
after a search that lasted 2 years. Cen¬ 
turies-old Ciudad Bolivar. 60 miles away, 1« 
now buzzing with talk of the iron boom to 
come. For to get the ore from Corro Bolivar 
to United States blast furnaces United Staten 
Steel must invest one hundred to two hun¬ 
dred million dollars in tho area or which 
Ciudad Bolivar is tho hub. 

Tho discovery comes In the nick of time. 
The h‘gh-grad€5 iron ore of Minnesota’s 
Mesabi Range, which ha« been supplying 
about 60 percent of United Btate.i requlre- 
mont.s, is running low. TacoiiHe- dow*gntde 
ore containing 25 to 35 percent iron- -ia plen¬ 
tiful, but it must be blasted out, then 
processed to remove waste materiala, Thla 
low-grade me requires httgc inv«‘stment and 
makes high steel prices inevitable, aifeet- 
ing Wie cost of everything fnim carpet taeta 
to automobiles. 

In 1946 big John Munfwm, United States 
Steers vice president in charge of raw mate- 
rials, went to the company’s president, Ben¬ 
jamin Fairless: *Tf wo pour hundreds 4 if 
millions of dollars Into a taconlte program.“ 
said Munson, “and then some competitor 
discovers a cheap new source of tiigh-grade 
ore, we’ll be in a bad spat, I’d like to rnaka 
one last check of all pomible foreign ore 
deposits.” 

8o when the war ended United 8tat©» 
Steel searchers and mining enfdnetTB went 
out— to Sweden, Labrador, Mexico, Honduras, 
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Guatemala, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
Liberia, Venezuela. 

Tbe presence of iron ore in Venezuela had 
been known for centuries, but little syste¬ 
matic exploration had been done. What for¬ 
mations were known were close to the At¬ 
lantic, in a range of low. Jungle-covered 
mountains along the south bank of the 
Orinoco In this dense area Bethlehem Steel 
was already preparing to mine a 60,000,000- 
ton deposit of extremely high-grade ore. 

To direct its Venezuelan ore hunt United 
States Steel called in Mack Lake, a veteran 
mining engineer. Lake assembled a crew of 
engineers, geologists, and prospectors who 
knew the jungle country. Together with 
native brush cutters they began hacking 
trails thorugh growth so tangled and heavy 
that progress in most places was step by step. 

It was a country of alligators, ja^ars, boa 
constrictors, and anacondas as well as poi¬ 
sonous snakes—the dreaded bushmaster, fer- 
de-lance, coral snake, and rattler—and mil¬ 
lions of ticks and flies. The hunt proceeded 
methodically and unsensationally. The par¬ 
ties found some ore, but it was not of high 
enough grade to excite them. Meanwhile 
Dr. Cayford Burrell, chief geologist, growing 
disgusted with prospecting in brush so thick 
that it was impossible to get any idea of the 
terrain except that immediately underfoot, 
discovered that the United States Army had 
photographed the area during the war. He 
got a set of the pictures from the Venezuelan 
Government and retired to Ciudad Bolivar 
headquarteis to study them. Gradually, 
checking air photos against information 
brought back by exploration parties, Burrell 
and Folke Khhlstedt, chief engineer of the 
party, traced the iron-ore-bearing rock struc¬ 
tures south from the Orinoco into the back 
country. 

By this time United States Steers explora¬ 
tion parties had been tramping the jungle 
for more than a year. Prospects seemed 
about exhausted. In mid 1946 it was de¬ 
cided that, unless there were more prom¬ 
ising developments, Venezuelan exploration 
would be stopped at the end of the year. 

Then Cay Burrell, still piecing together 
old Army photos, made a stirring discovery. 
He was convinced that the iron-bearing 
rocks, after doubling back and forth south¬ 
ward, suddenly swept westward in a great 
bow extending across the Caronl River 
(which flows into the Orinoco from the 
south) and out Into the savanna. Army 
photos showed that the savanna was broken 
by several spectacular mountains. To Bur¬ 
rell and Kihlstedt this indicated exciting 
possibilities. But the Army photos of this 
area had been taken from an angle and were 
hard to read. Burrell ordered a new aerial 
survey. 

While waiting for the pictures, Kihlstedt 
sent a party to investigate a small hill in the 
region. A local ranch owner noticed their 
Interest, filed a claim for the mineral rights 
to the hill, then proceeded to ask a large 
sum for his holdings. The company re¬ 
fused to buy—^but the experience was an 
eye opener. 

East of the Caroni River—in the recog¬ 
nized ore zone—all mineral rights were re¬ 
served to the Government. It would nego¬ 
tiate a concession only with people capable 
of developing the deposits. But west of the 
Caroni anyone could claim mineral rights to 
land merely by filing a denouncement, or 
claim, good for 60 years and renewable for 60 
more. In this area, local businessmen and 
farmers, watching every move, might easily 
beat United States Steel to the claim office, 

Kihlstedt, an ingenious Swede, discovered 
that with the help of a stereoscope he not 
only could identify iron-ore formations on 
aerial photos but could virtually put his 
finger on high-grade deposits. Most of them 
were covered by copel, a small, tangled jungle 
tree with light foliage and dogwood-lme 
fiowers. On aerial pictures the light-colored 
cbpei stood out. 


When the new aerial survey was finished, 
Kihlstedt went to work with his stereoscope. 
Several mountains west of the Caroni and 
60 to 60 miles back from the Ormoco showed 
signs of huge ore deposits. One in particular, 
a long rugged mountain sitting alone on the 
savanna, had rock slides and vegetation in¬ 
dicating an ore body miles xn length 

It was then late March 1947. Kihlstedt 
bided his tune until Easter week, when there 
are big local celebrations. At 4:30 a m. on 
Good Friday morning the engineer d three 
helpers slipped out of town in a jeep. That 
night they slept at the base of La Parida. 
The next morning the little party began 
workmg up the mountain. Suddenly they 
came to a 30-foot cliff. It was solid iron ore. 
“From then on all day,” says Kihlstedt, “we 
walked on high-grade iron ore.” 

Kihlstedt hopped a plane for Caracas Af¬ 
ter almost a week with a Venezuelan lawyer, 
preparing documents which defined bound¬ 
aries and listed the legal owners of the land 
on which United States Steel wanted to claim 
mineral rights, he walked into the govern¬ 
ment claim office in Ciudad Bolivar and made 
his denouncement. He was late. A group 
of three local businessmen had filed 11 
claims in the same area the day before. 

Kihlstedt was crushed. But detailed study 
developed the fact that their claims over¬ 
lapped his by only a hundred yards and that 
the rival interests had not claimed La Parida. 

How much ore was there in La Panda? It 
looked big, but In other areas iron forma¬ 
tions had often proved to be only a few feet 
deep. Magnetometers flown over the moun¬ 
tain recorded the largest response for any 
ore body in the world. The figures were sent 
to be checked by an outstanding authority 
in the United States. He rephed that the 
calculations appeared to be correct, but 
that the decimal point must be in the wrong 
place. 

By the end of 1947 test drillmg had con* 
firmed the discoverers* highest hopes. Con¬ 
tinued drilling in 1948 and 1949 showed that 
the ore body rxms 4 miles along the crest of 
the mountain and hundreds of feet in depth, 
Cerro Bolivar contains more ore than the 
great Hull-Rust-Mahoning mine in Minne¬ 
sota, hitherto the world’s greatest open-pit 
mine. Furthermore, in its natural state the 
ore averages Z9 percent iron content com¬ 
pared with 61 percent for present Mesabl 
shipments. 

United States Steel staked two other claims 
to round out its holdings for a major, long- 
range development program. Now the Ven¬ 
ezuelan Government has closed the area to 
further denouncements, making it a reserve 
zone. Anxious to develop its resources, the 
government welcomes the foreign invest¬ 
ment How much ore United States Steel 
now owns in Venezuela, not even the cor¬ 
poration knows. Of Its new claims it has 
drilled on’y Cerro Bolivar. The company 
talks in terms of 600,000,000 tons proved and 
another billion tons probable. Some experts 
believe the total holding will prove greater 
than the 2% billion tons taken out of the 
Mesabl since its discovery in the 1890’s. 

In the offices of the Orinoco Mining Co., a 
new United States steel subsidiary formed to 
develop the property, engineers are working 
out the thousands of details necessary to 
deliver Cerro Bolivar ore to United States 
blast furnaces. There are two ways in which 
the ore could be brought out. One is to build 
a railroad running 274 miles due north to a 
deep-water port at Barcelona; the other 
and possibly the cheaper method is a 93-mlle 
railroad running to the Junction of the 
Caroni and the Orinoco. In the latter case 
the Orinoco would have to be dredged so that 
huge ore boats could come 170 miles up the 
river. Meanwhile, other divisions of United 
States steel are rushing plans for a new steel 
mill which will soon rise from the flat New 
Jersey farmland along the Delaware River. 
By the time it is in operation, in 1966, Vene¬ 


zuelan ore Is expected to be flowing m 
ample tonnage to supply it—at a rate of at 
least 10,000,000 tons a year. The company 
hopes to mine in Venezuela cheaply enough 
to compete with other ore as far west as 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, perhaps even to 
the shores of the Great Lakes. 

American steel companies will continue to 
develop their taconite programs, will continue 
to study the possibility of developing prom¬ 
ising ore deposits in Labrador. In the mean¬ 
time, however, every ton of Venezuelan ore 
used means 1 more ton of high-grade Mesabi 
ore saved for war or other emergency. 


Fire Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Protests Article on Insurance,*' 
written by Harry Perlet and published in 
the June 1950 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal. Mr. Perlet’s article 
is in reply to an article on the same sub¬ 
ject wi'itten by W. Jefferson Davis, and 
published in the April 1950 issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered 1 j be printed ir» the Record, 
as follows: 

Protests Article on Insurance 

This letter is written to protest the print¬ 
ing of an article on the value of a fire in¬ 
surance policy by W. Jefferson Davis appear¬ 
ing in 36 AB.AJ. 275. To anyone who is 
in a position to know the actual facts, the 
article is so obviously biased and based upon 
such a complete lack of knowledge, or at best 
a misunderstanding, of the operations of the 
fire insurance business that it must be chal¬ 
lenged. While I am not in favor of any type 
of censorship, and I believe that nothing 
clears the air like a good argument, neverthe¬ 
less I do rot believe that It is in the best 
interests of the American Bar Association to 
print articles of this type vilifying a great 
American industry without at least a check 
on the facts. 

For the record, I would like to submit the 
following in answer to the Indictment made 
by Mr. Davis and to correct, if possible, the 
many false impressions which, undoubt¬ 
edly, he has created. 

In the flbrst place, it Is apparent that either 
Mr. Davis or a client had a fire loss and they 
were not satisfied with the adjustment. In 
view of the thousands of claim settlements 
made each year, each involving the deter¬ 
mination of such an uncertain thing as the 
actual cash value of property at time of loss, 
It would Indeed be strange if there were not 
an occasional dissatisfaction, but contrary 
to Mr. Davis, dissatisfaction is the rare 
exception rather than the rule. This will be 
borne out by the complaint dep^mtent of 
any State insurance department, and by the 
fact that in the past ,6 years out of all fire 
Insurance Claim settlemepits, and the number 
Is stupendous, less than one-half of 1 percent 
has become the subject of litigation. 

The article is replete with broad, unsup¬ 
ported statements bordering upon vicious¬ 
ness and having no foundation either In 
law or In fact, Examples of these rre “the 
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Shock that the average burned-ont policy- 
holder experiences,” the company offer, as is 
the custom, is negligible and “customary lat¬ 
itude of overinsurance” to mention but a 
few In addition, he makes some wildly 
extravagant statements, such as, that in 
event of total loss the usual practice is to 
offer 10 percent. That is not usual practice 
and even in those cases where the company 
might refuse to pay the face amount of the 
policy because of a lower cash value at time 
of loss. It is reasonable to assume that the 
offer would be in the neighborhood of 80 
percent to 90 percent unless the owner has 
deluded himself into believing that his $10,- 
000 home is worth $20,000, or unless there 
are indications of fraud These irresponsible 
generalities could be easily refuted if the 
time and space were available but in the 
interest of brevity I will confine my answer 
to the three principal allegations contained 
in the article. 

1. PROBLEM OF ACTUAL CASH VALUE 

It apparently is Mr. Davis’ contention that 
if a person carries $20,000 insurance on a 
building he should recover $20,000 in case of 
total loss, regardless of the actual value of 
the building at the time of loss. He quotes 
the section of the policy regaiding “all loss 
or damage by fire” but neglects to continue 
on to the provision “to the extent of the 
actual cash value.” It is a well-known fact 
among laymen, lawyers, and -nsurance men 
that “actual cash value” does not mean the 
same as the original cost of the building or 
even its present replacement cost It means 
the actual value at time of loss which gen¬ 
erally is the replacement cost less deprecia¬ 
tion If a $20,000 building has depreciated 
$5,000 by the time of loss it would certainly 
be unconscionable to require payment of 
$20,000 as the owner would then stand to 
make a $5,000 profit. 

Insurance is supposed to restore a person 
to the condition which he was in immedi¬ 
ately prior to the loss but if he gets the 
value of a new building he would be in a 
better position. I don’t believe that any 
policyholder could honestly expect to receive 
the price of a new house for an old one which 
burned. The amount stated in the policy is 
a maximum limit only and is not intended 
as an agreement that at any particular time 
the building is worth so much. 

Mr. Davis deprecates the existence of the 
so-called moral hazard in insurance, proba¬ 
bly through ignorance of what that term 
encompasses. Moral hazard does not merely 
Include those cases where a person deliber¬ 
ately starts a fire but extends to the mental 
attitude of the insured who gets forgetful 
and doesn’t keep the place as clean as he 
used to do or doesn’t maintain it as well and 
all the other little things which can be of 
great help to start a fire, although not 
directly responsible for the fire. 

That the condition is very real can be illus¬ 
trated by the following: Let us assume we 
have a building worth $20,000 in :!947 at the 
top of the real-estate market. It is not un¬ 
reasonable to assume that this same place 
in 1950 is worth only $16,000 in many areas. 
We must also consider at this point the fact 
that a great majority of fire policies are 
written for a term of 3 to 6 years. We then 
have the situation of a person paying out a 
mortgage on a piece of property which cost 
him $20,000 originally but which now is 
worth only $16,000. It must be admitted 
that under the circumstances if he can be 
sure that he will collect $20,000 he will tend 
to become a little careless. In other words, 
even though the property was worth $20,000 
when the policy was written and Is now- 
worth only $16,000, it is Mr. Davis* contention 
that the insured should get the full $20,000. 
To state the proposition is to show its 
absurdity. 

The only argument which he advances to 
support the proposition is that the insured 
has paid premiums on these values and 


should recover. This no more follows than 
would the argument that in case of a partial 
loss he should collect the face of the policy. 
He IS purchasing indemnity and the face 
amount of the policy is merely the limit on 
the amount of the indemnity and not neces¬ 
sarily the amount which the company will 
pay. It agiees to pay for actual loss sus¬ 
tained and that is the basis of premium com¬ 
putation. In addition, when we consider 
that the premium probably runs from $2 50 
to $5 per thousand per year, it would 
indeed be a foolish man who would not in¬ 
tentionally overinsure if he knows that he 
will collect the face of the policy under any 
conditions It should be pointed out that if 
values drop the insured can always cancel off 
any amount he desires to bring the amount 
of insurance in line with the actual value 
and this is rightly his responsibility and not 
that of the insurance company. 

2. VALUED FOLICY LAWS 

Part of Mr Davis’ difficulty with this whole 
matter is his lack of knowledge of insurance 
law and his unfortunate assumption that the 
laws of other States follow the laws of Cali¬ 
fornia, whereas, in fact, California is unique 
in many respects from all other States in the 
country. Thus, be speaks about “valued 
policy” laws having in mind sections 2052 to 
2054 of the California Code. This is not a 
“valued policy” law but at best might be 
termed an “agreed amount” law. I shall dis¬ 
cuss this presently but first we must consider 
the actual “valued policy” laws. 

The modern standard fire policy has al¬ 
ways agreed to insure only to the extent 
of the actual cash value of the property. 
However, in some States back about 1890 
it seems that a few policyholders, either 
through their own negligence or greed or 
through the negligence or greed of the com¬ 
pany or agent, were overinsured and upon 
having a loss did not recover the face amount 
of the policy. These people promptly took 
their troubles to their legislatures as wo 
are all too prone to do even today in the be¬ 
lief that there ought to be a law. The so- 
called valued-policy law started with the 
Wisconsin law of 1895 and in the next 6 
to 10 years other States passed such laws 
until at one time there were approximately 
20 States with those laws. It is interesting 
to note that no lacw laws of this type have 
been passed in the past 20 to 30 yeai’s and of 
the three latest Insurance codes in the coun¬ 
try, each of which contained this provision 
originally, it was reenacted In only one. 

Those statutes, in effect, provide that in 
case of total loss the face amount of the 
policy is prima facie the amount dxio and 
payable under the policy. The statutes were 
designed to force the hisurcr to inspect and 
place a fair value on the property and charge 
premiums on that amount. Such statutes 
were poorly conceived and did not take into 
consideration the fluctuating value of real 
property as well as the increased cost to the 
insurance companies If appraisals were ac¬ 
tually made. The net effect has been that 
the companies do not make appraisals of 
the usual dwellings because the total premi¬ 
ums only run $20 to $30 per year. As a 
result they rely upon the inherent honesty 
of most insureds to set a fair value. Because 
of the fact that probably about one fire In 
100 is a total loss the companies, rather than 
increase rates for all policyholders, take the 
calculated risk of not appraising dwellings 
in those States. It is reasonable to assume 
that such statutes have caused losses to in¬ 
crease to some extent and that in turn in¬ 
creases rates. 

Mr. Davis appears to believe that com¬ 
panies voluntarily offer a choice of what 
might be termed “actual cash value” and 
“agreed amount or valued” policies. This 
false impression is created by the before- 
mentioned sections of the California Code 
which do contain provisions whereby the in¬ 
sured can get an appraisal (by paying for it 


himself) and then enter into what can be 
termed an “agreed amount” contract with 
the company. Howevei, this peculiai Cali¬ 
fornia law bears no relation to the tiue 
valued policy law. 

Conti ary to his statement that in many 
if not all States, piovision is made for issu¬ 
ance of the valued policy, comparatively 
few, if any, are written, the only State in 
which the kind of “valued policy” which 
he has m mind is available in California. 
In the 18 States having the true valued- 
policy law there is no choice on the part 
of either the insured or the insurer as to 
whether a valued policy will or will not be 
written. The law merely provides, in effect, 
that in the event of total loss the lace 
amount of the policy will be paid. Theic is 
no question of writing one type or the 
other because the provision is contained in 
the statutes as a law governing adjustment 
of losses. It IS not even incorporated into 
the policy as distinguished from the “agreed 
amount” provision of the California law. 

The new legislation in California which 
Mr. Davis refers to as being watched with 
interest is really the true valued-policy 
law which, as we have seen, is at least 65 
years old and has been so soundly discredited 
that it has not been inserted in any code in 
recent years. The move in California to 
enact this unfair legislation is not a typical 
move, contrary to his statement, but Just 
another recurrence of an old problem. 

3. UNCONDITIONAL AND SOLE OWNERSHIP 

If Mr. Davis had taken the time to ascer¬ 
tain the facts he would have found out that 
the so-called “1943 New York Policy’* is now 
used in the District of Columbia and all 
States, except California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Texas It is not used In 
these latter States because their legislatures 
have chosen to enact mandatory forms 
which, in many cases, are not as favorable as 
the 1943 policy. Contrary to his statomontB, 
in every case where the Insurance business 
had the option it introduced the new form. 

Further, if Mr. Davis had read the “1943 
Now York Policy” ho would have found that 
the subject upon which he spent over a page. 
nam(‘ly, “unconditional and solo” ownenihtp 
is now moot. That provision i« no lon| 3 »r 
contained in the “1943 New York” form 
which, as stated above, is in general use lu 
44 State.s and the District au<l ha.s been since 
about 1946. As to what hla own legislature 
may choose to do, that la their InusincHs, hut 
certainly ho should not place the blamo on 
the insurance companiOH. In addition, it 
might be added that even when the provt«l<m 
was contained in the policy It was used only 
for protection of the company and the ciun- 
panies waived its application unless there 
was .Home indication of fraud. 

For the record, I would alscj like to correct 
a few more of the many false Imprciisiona 
which he has created. He speaks of the 
“fabulously fattened eoffer.s” eff the inaur- 
anco business, implying that the hufilnesfi 
has made an unoonsclonahle profit over the 
past few years. I asisume that he i« referring 
specifically to the fire business. For the 
record, It shonld be set forth that fta* the M 
years ending 1947 the companies cfirnprlatng 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
an underwrlthig profit of 1.7 percent. For 
a business that 1» continually exposed to con¬ 
flagration and catastrophe hawirds it iii aub- 
mltted that this is a very low profit margin. 

m also refers to the 130,000,009 ot 
assets of the insurance companiea, He 4<m 
not state the date of his figur«, but for 
the record, as of December 31, 1048, all 
flre-insuranee companloi had aggregatii m- 
sets of $6,600,000,000. all casualty comimnicfi 
had aggregate awiets of $4,950,000,000, and 
all life companies about $66,000,000,000^ mak¬ 
ing a total of $66,260,000,000. 

In conclusion, I would like to riilterate mj 
opinion that an article of this type which 
is so plainly the product of a pmmn whom 
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feelings and pi'ide have been hurt by what 
he bclie’^es to be an unfair less adjustment 
fehoi ’d not have been printed in the Joutnal, 
especially m view of the obvious misstate¬ 
ments which It contains. Certainly sufiB- 
cient nifterial of a constructive natuze is 
available for publication without devotmg 
apace to articles of this type. 

Haovey Perlbt, 

United States Ohambei of Commeice, 
WasiLtngfOTij D. 0» 


It TosEe a Eifidge of Shi^s To Defeat tbe 
Eneosias of Oeiaociacy in World War 
II—Eat tSze Bridge Has Fallen Down 

EXTENSION OP RE31ARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLYERTON 

OF NSW JSBSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. 8peaJs:er, the 
Industrial Umon of Marine and Ship¬ 
building Workei's of Local No. 1, of Cam¬ 
den, N. J., afOUated with International 
Bothei'hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
buildei's and Helpers of Ameiica, Lodge 
801, A. P of L., have adopted a novel, but, 
what I beheve is an effectual means of 
bringing home to the American people 
the need of maintammg oiu* shipbuilding 
industry in an active and prosperous 
condition. The method they adopted 
ocnslsted of a newspaper adveriosement 
in the Courier-Post, Camden, N. J., issue 
cf Monday, September 18, 1950, The 
advci’tisement earned a large picture of 
a long line of workers. Over the picture 
W£x. the woida m veiy large bold type, 
'*No slups ain built t«iis way." Under 
the picture were the words, "Last of the 
loco shipyard workers who were laid ofl. 
last week at the New York shipyard, lined 
up for their final pay." The advertise¬ 
ment was headed in large bold type with 
the following woi'ds: "If you believe in 
America and American principles read 
this and act now." In the bo^ of the 
advei'Usement the following was stated: 
It Took a Bbumuc cor Shifs To Dxfeat the 

SNAMIBB OF DXS/roCSACY XK WOBU) WAB II— 

But the Bsedge Has Fallen Down 

Tbe price of maintaining our Nation In 
peace and prosperity Is preparedness. 

Twice In recent history, the ability of 
friendly nations to stem the tide of aggres¬ 
sion In Europe has given us the time we need 
to prepare our machinery of war for final vlc- 
tozy. Are we sure that we wUl have suflOclent 
time In the event of any future emmgenoy? 

The world looks to AmorlGa for the todbB 
t ^ build a lasting peace. The xiroducts of 
Amorlcan industry must be shipped to the 
four comers of tho globe * * * we 
should send those products In Amorlcan 
ships Our merchant fleet is not large 
enough to io that Job—and It Is woefully In¬ 
adequate to transport the men and weapons 
of war If our country is ever attacked by an 
ogg.'essor. 

The amphibious landings In Korea have 
again proven the value of a strong Navy 
America must maintain her power on the 
BSA to safeguard our shores from foreign 
attadk. 

PSBPABEDNXSS PATS OFT 

When a fire brealcs out and threatens our 
homes It’s too late to organize a fixe depart¬ 
ments 


All of the vessels now under construction 
in the united States will be completed by 
June of 1951 Shipways will be empty, ship- 
yaid employment at a standstUl, and the 
bhipyaids idle—and the skilled woikmen who 
are needed to build ships wiU be scatteied 
in other Industries. Experience has proven 
that once these skilled workmen leave their 
shipbuildmg trades they cannot be replaced. 

WE NEED SHIPS—AND WE NEED 

Thcre*a only one way to meet those needs— 
oui Government must undertake a progr am 
of shipbuilding adequate to meet our needs 
for security and prosperity, and it must in¬ 
sure that our ability to produce sea power 
for a national emergency Is kept mtact In 
the same manner as oui Army, Navy, 

Ait Force. 

Let our Government know that we are 
vitally concerned about the state of our 
merchant marine and our Navy, and urge 
our offlcia'^s .n Washington to take immedi¬ 
ate steps before It Is too late. 

The advertisement concluded with a 
request to clip out and send to l&e Presi¬ 
dent a letter, giving the immA and ad¬ 
dress of the sender, and reading as 
follows: 

Eon. Habrt S. TauiiiCAN, 

Proaident of the United States, 

White House, Washington, I). C 

Dear Mb President: Our shipyards are part 
of our machinery for national defence. Our 
future safely requires that we bo ready and 
alert to meet any danger. 

I urge you to Insist upon the immediate 
construction of an adequate American mer¬ 
chant marine In ord^ to help defend our 
country in the event of a national emergency 
and in order to Insure domestlo proi^orlty. 


Funds To Enforce Our Laws 
EXTENSION OF REBAARES 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABA1H 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN 1HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time when I have had occasion 
to request the Federal Trade Commission 
to enforce the laws within its Jurisdiction 
and to urge the prosecution of law viola¬ 
tors, I have been informcxl that it is im¬ 
possible because of reduced appropna- 
tlons. 1 am told that the funds are In- 
sufBUfieni to enable them to employ the 
necessary mvestigators and staff to carry 
out their statutory responsibilities. 
Their recent recommendations for addi¬ 
tional appropriations have been turned 
down. 

Certainly the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion is deserving of and should receive 
much larger appropriations in order to 
cany out their statutory duties and en¬ 
force the laws now on the statute books. 

Mr, Speaker, this same reasoning ap¬ 
plies to our Department of Justice. They 
too are unable to investigate and enforce 
the laws on the statute hodks, to a large 
extent, because of the lack of funds. I 
hope that these departments or law en¬ 
forcing arms of our Government wiU be 
treated with greater consideration than 
has been accorded them in the past. 

I realize that we are criticized and 
urged to constantly reduce our expendi¬ 
tures. However, tJ^ese demands to re¬ 


duce expenditures invariably come into 
issue whenever our law-enforcing agen¬ 
cies and departments request funds to 
carry on. Certsanly, I have been and am 
now an advocate of economy in govern¬ 
ment, but not at the expense of enford% 
the laws presently in force and on the 
statute books. Our laws should and must 
be properly and adequate enforced, and 
this requires suScient appropriations 
I trust that due conslderadon will be 
given to these agencies for it is our re- 
sponsibihty. Let us put teeth into our 
extant laws! 


The American Legion^ Department of 
Tennessee, Urges Expansion of TVA 
Power Capacity in the Interest of Na¬ 
tional Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE: 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. l^caker, under leave 
to extend my remarks m the Appendix 
of the RECOxm, I desire to Include a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Tennessee, at Its 
recent annual convention held at Elnox- 
vllie, Tenn, concerning the expansion of 
the power capacity of the TVA and in¬ 
clusion of the Cumberland River in the 
TVA development 
The resolution is as follows: 

Rbsolution 

Whereas numerous posts of the Amerioan 
Legion Department of Tennessee have al¬ 
ready strongly endorsed the proposal for 
oongreasional action annexing the Oumber- 
land Valley to TVA; and 
Whereas at the tune this action was taken 
the prospects of a power shortage that could 
severely cripple the national-defense effort 
was much less than It la today and it grows 
more acute every day; and 
Whereas it Is clear now that m addition to 
the full power resources of the Cumberland 
River, TVA also needs authorization tor rush¬ 
ing construction on power generating units 
on the Tezmeasee River, its steam plants, and 
at least two additional steam plants; and 
Whereas the alternative to this la a power- 
ratlonmg program on all civilian conaumers 
In the valley by late 1951 that will mean 
each citizen wlU have to cut bis power use 
in the home or on the farm by aa mucffi as 
60 percent; and 

Whereas the war in Bkirea has thrown a 
demand upon all of our vast defense pro¬ 
duction estahlishments In Tennessee, new 
burdens that require huge additional blocks 
of eleotilo power; and 
Whereas the way to meet this need In 
time and to reduce the neoesaity for civilian 
power rationing Is to get every possible bit 
of power oapadty Into production aa quickly 
as possible: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Tennessee Department 
of the Amerioan Legion at its regulaj State 
convention on Auguirt 97-98-90 at KnozvUIe, 
Temin strongly endorse the appropriation of 
additional funds by Oongreas for a speed-up 
prognm on all of TVA’s present power gen¬ 
erating oonstruotton program; that It urge 
the need for at least two new major steam 
plants; that It endorse strongly the inclusion 
of the Cumberland River in TOA, and that 
It instruct Its adjutant to forward copies of 
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this resolution to all Tennessee Members of 
Congress, the State departments of the 
American Legion for Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi, President Truman, and the 
Governor of Tennessee. 

The above resolution unanimously adopted 
by the American Legion Department of Ten¬ 
nessee in annual convention at Knoxville, 
Tenn , on August 29, 1950. 

H I. Carrell, 
Department Adjutant, 


Marcus Daly—A Great Miniag Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
nowhere m the West is the romance of 
mining better exemplified than the his¬ 
tory of the great copper mines of Butte, 
Mont.; and the man that took over and 
brought the copper properties into pro¬ 
duction by opening the copper-bearing 
veins in the richest hill on earth. 

Fgr the information of my colleagues 
there is inserted herewith a short 
biography of the late Marcus Daly—the 
Irish emigrant boy that left a lasting 
impression on the State of Montana and 
the Nation’s copper-mining industry: 
Record of a Pioneer Mining Man of Mon¬ 
tana—Marcus Daly 

Tlie memory of Marcus Daly on each suc¬ 
ceeding anniversary bestirs his friends^and 
brings back recollections of the man and his 
ways and the power and induence wielded 
by this captain of industry from the time 
of his arrival in Montana until the day of 
his death. 

Marcus Daly was born in the year 1841 in 
County Cavan, Ireland. ViHien a mere lad 
he came to the United States and, after a 
brief sojourn In New York, reached California 
over the route traveled by the early Argo¬ 
nauts, took up mining as an occupation, and 
followed that pursuit until he died, at first 
working as an ordinary miner and later as 
superintendent and director of mining opera¬ 
tions. He left the Comstock where he had 
been employed in the heyday of Virginia 
City, went to eastern Nevada and was there 
engaged in the capacity of mining expert; 
thence to Utah in which territory he was 
placed in charge of important mining de¬ 
velopment work by the Haggin-Hearst syndi¬ 
cate; R. C. Chambers; the Walker brothers, 
of Salt Lake City; and others, subsequently 
in 1876 he arrived in Montana, his destina¬ 
tion being Walkervllle, where at the behest 
of the Walkers he took charge of and operated 
the Alice silver mine, and, by reason of the 
ability he had shown as a miner in Utah, 
obtained an interest in the property. Sell¬ 
ing his interest later on for something like 
a hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Daly con¬ 
templated investing a part of his fortune in 
property at Grass Valley, Calif., but fortu¬ 
nately changed his plans upon his attention 
being called to the Anaconda, then but a 
prospect, with a shaft but 60 feet in depth. 

The Anaconda mine was bought by Mr. 
Daly in 1881 for $30,000, and soon after its 
purchase he succeeded In enlisting capital 
for its development, within a comparatively 
short time making the property a wonder¬ 
ful producer; and when its mineral wealth, 
together with that of other mines later ac¬ 
quired, was established, laid out the town 
of Anaconda, built smelters and subsequently 


a railway to transport the ores from mine to 
smelter. All this accomplished by his energy 
and pluck, for had he become discouraged 
at the outset as others before him, Butte 
might yet be in its infancy. 

When the outlook was the blackest and this 
far-seeing indomitable captain of men had 
practically exhausted his resources, it is said 
a fortunate circumstance placed in his hands 
a sufficient sum of money to tiansform other¬ 
wise inevitable defeat into ceitain victory. 
J. B. Haggin, with Senator George R Hearst 
and Lloyd Tevis, of San Francisco, who had 
been visiting their Homestake propeities m 
South Dakota, stopped at Butte on their way 
back to California to take a look at the new 
camp Marcus Daly knew them well, having 
formerly been in their employ. He was up 
against it financially and appealed to them 
for aid, saying that m his judgment an addi¬ 
tional 100 feet or so m depth would demon¬ 
strate the Axiaconda to be a mine and not a 
prospect. In the Nevada country, where Mr. 
Haggin and his mining partners had operated 
extensively, the ledges had petered out at 
depth and theie was no telling whether a 
similar situation did not exist in the Butte 
district However, having confidence in his 
judgment, they advanced Mr. Daly the neces¬ 
sary funds with which to continue operations 
and secured an equal interest in the propeity, 
each becoming a one-fourth owner; and for 
years, until the Anaconda and other mines 
owned by the four men were acquired by the 
Amalgamated Copper Co., the Anaconda 
Mining Co. was what is generally known as 
a close corporation. But, up to the date of 
his death, Lloyd Tevis always declared that, 
though he had confidence in Marcus Daly’s 
judgment, he thought he was chasing a 
chimera; that the theory upon the elabora¬ 
tion of which Mr. Daly had spent many sleep¬ 
less nights and all his substance was falla¬ 
cious, and that no abiding silver-copper de¬ 
posits would ever be found in the Butte hill. 
Mr. Tevis and his partners never di earned 
that the Anaconda would piove a more 
veritable bonanza than the Comstock lode. 
As for Mr. Daly, he never doubted that he 
would be ultimately successful, and when 
a few montlLs after the visit of Mr. Haggin 
and his associates, the shaft of the Anaconda 
pciiotratod, as he had always believed it 
would, the richest and most exten.sive silver- 
copper deposit in the known world, Mr. Duly 
conveyed the news to his California partners 
in a brief telegram. 

Until he came to Butte, Marcus Daly had 
been given little chance to manifest his 
genius, but when afforded opportunity ho 
quickly showed himself a niastcr mind, and 
aU who came in contact with the man bowed 
to his superiority. Marcus Daly was the giant 
of the Rockies. On every subject connected 
with his labors ho had his own point of view, 
and what ho willed was done, his wish the 
law, and those with whom he came in contact 
vied with each other In endeavoring to learn 
his pleasure. I do not know that any man 
ever comprehended him, or was capable of 
fully understanding Mr. Daly, for one of his 
distinctive characteristics was trusting the 
very few; yet had he done otherwise, I doubt 
whether Butte would now bo on the map. It 
may be that at first ho did not realize what 
was under the surface of the ground, but 
when the fact of the mineral wealth under¬ 
lying became apparent, Marcus Daly did not 
hesitate, and forthwith proceeded to pioneer 
the way and lay the foundation for not only 
the greatest mining town but, as well, Its 
neighbor. Anaconda, the smelter city 
supremo. 

Three Forks and the Big Hole River near 
Divide were also considered suitable locations 
for the reduction works, but the choice 
eventually fell upon the tract of land on a 
portion of which the city of Anaconda was 
afterward laid out, this "on account of the 
short distance from the mines in Butte and 
the plentiful sur^Jly -^f water furnished by 


Warm Spiings Creek, a spur of the Montana 
Union Railway being constructed fiom Stuait 
to the site of the town and smelters Ana¬ 
conda giew apace and the notable and im¬ 
pressive Montana Hotel, when finished, was 
the apple of his eye. It is said that as oiin.i- 
nally planned the structure was to have been 
three stones high Bel ore its completion, 
however, Senator Hearst visited the city, and, 
looking at the building in its unfinished 
state, said* “Better give it another story. It 
looks squatty ” And that was clone, with the 
result that the edifice when completed was 
a harmonious whole. 

There was but one man Mr. Daly ever ap¬ 
pealed in awe of, and that was J. B Haggin, 
and why I could never quite make out, 
although we know that he was the one who 
made the clock work, and that had it not 
been for Mr. Haggin and his financial re¬ 
sources the foundation of the present 
gigantic Anaconda Copper Mining Co. might 
not have been laid, and the Butte Hill, not¬ 
withstanding the marvelous perception of 
Marcus Daly, still peacefully aslumber, by 
reason of his extraordinary foresight and 
faith, Mr. Daly brought it to life, and by 
his indomitable energy and ability brought 
forth its hidden treasures and thereby con¬ 
tributed to the wealth and happiness of 
mankind. 


My Record in the Eighty-first Congress 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
mandate from the Bible to “render an 
account of thy stewardship.” Through¬ 
out my public life, over a period of 18 
years in municipal and Federal Govern¬ 
ment, I have respected and complied 
with that mandate. I have made it a 
rule to submit, at the end of each term 
of office, a summary report of my activ¬ 
ities to the people I represent. I regard 
such action as a moral obligation upon 
me, as well as a duty owed to the voters 
of my area who have repeatedly honored 
me with elective positions of high trust. 

Although this Eighty-first Congress is 
not yet concluded, and I will vote against 
it concluding, while we are engaged in 
the conduct of a war, this recital is nec¬ 
essary, now, so that an account of my 
stewardship will foe available for the con¬ 
sideration of my people, as a basis for 
their voting judgment, next November 
7, in the Fourth Massachusetts Congres¬ 
sional District, where I am a candidate 
for reelection. 

It is, of course, manifestly impossible 
to report my every word and action, in 
detail, in the brief period allowed, I am 
prevented from full comment on each 
and every one of the more than 700 
varied pieces of legislation which have, 
so far, come before this Congress. How¬ 
ever, I wish to make clear my personal 
stand upon some major issues, not per¬ 
haps so much in any order of impor¬ 
tance, but because they achieved a cer¬ 
tain public prominence, in these 2 years 
of 1040 and 1950. 

I returned here in January of 1049. to 
begin my second term as Commmmuu 
with a few prominent convicliom up- 
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pcppADst 111 my mind all of great im- 
p, rcance Tiie need to promote efS- 
CiNioy and economy m Government de¬ 
partments; the need to achieve strategic 
and tactical coordinaiion in onr Armed 
Forces, to meet the ever-increasmg 
threat of commumstio aggression which 
was on the horizon, the need to main¬ 
tain, ill accordance with what the Amer¬ 
ican people could reasonably afford, the 
operation of the Marshall plan abroad, 
for the purpose of halting the atheistic, 
conimimlstic forces in their announced 
intention to devour the other derno- 
cratic, Iiberty-Iovmg nations of the 
world, and thus endanger American na¬ 
tional safety. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY 

For many years it was my considered 
judgment the vast, complicated and un¬ 
wieldy structure of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was m vital need of thorough 
overhauling It was, therefore, a pleas¬ 
ant duty for me, as a Member of the 
Eightieth Congress, in 1947, to support 
and vote for the measure which became 
Public Law 162, of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. It provided for a Committee on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, which became 
known as the Hoover Commission. 

When I was reelected and came back 
to the Eigthy-first Congress, I was hon¬ 
ored, along with being retained as a 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, through additional appointment to 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Department. To this 
committee the great majority of the 
of the Hoover Commission economy rec¬ 
ommendations were referred. After 
consideration and hearings of the com¬ 
mittee, on the Hoover Commission Re¬ 
ports, it was the duty of the committee 
to advise the Congress on the different 
plans, submitted by the President, to 
place the objectives of the Hoover rec¬ 
ommendations into effect. As a mem¬ 
ber of the Expenditures Committee, I 
actively supported and encouraged the 
enactment into law of every reasonable 
plan submitted to the Congress to carry 
out the Hoover Report. I am proud to 
say that, so far, during this Eighty-first 
Congress, 26 of the 35 plans, embody¬ 
ing in whole or in part the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Hoover Commission for im¬ 
provements in Government organization 
and procedure, are this day approved 
and in operation; one further plan was 
fulfilled by separate legislative enact¬ 
ment. Another measure of signal im¬ 
portance drafted by our committee is the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950. This is now on the books as 
Public Law 784. It is one of the most 
constructive laws which the Eigthy-first 
Congress passed. Public Law 784 reor¬ 
ganizes the budgeting and bookkeeping 
of the Federal Government so that the 
budget, accounting, and auditing sys¬ 
tems of our governmental departments 
are brought into line and up to date 
v/ith modern, sound, commercial prac¬ 
tices. I have long fought for and fa¬ 
vored this accomplishment. I should 
like Wo emphasize, in passing, that this 
act repealed, in whole or in part, 106 
provisions of existing law which were 
outmoded and obsolete. I think it fair 


to say it is a special tribute to the House 
Committee on Expenditures to record 
that coiTipetcnt nonpartisan observers of 
the current reorganization program — 
e. g., Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University, and chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re¬ 
port—liax-e stated that this is the best 
reorganization record of any Congress 
in history. 

ARMED SERVICES STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL 
COORDINATION 

Realizing the necessity, because of un¬ 
certain world conditions, as v/ell as econ¬ 
omy, of encouraging efficiency and in¬ 
tegrity in the armed services, it was 
rny pleasure, as a Member of the 
Eightieth Congress, to vote in favor of 
the National Security Act in 1947. How- 
erer, it became apparent, in the ensu¬ 
ing year, the full intent of the Congress 
had not been completely fulfilled 
through this measure. I was, therefore, 
very glad to support and take part m 
the adoption, in this Congress, of the 
National Security Act amendments of 
1949, now Public Law 216. Among other 
things, this act provides that the Mili¬ 
tary Department shall be under the di¬ 
rection of the Secretai*y of Defense; that 
fiscal management in the National Mili¬ 
tary Establishment is to be reorganized 
to promote economy and efficiency 
through the setting up of uniform budg¬ 
etary and fiscal procedures; it includes 
authority for the organization of inven¬ 
tories of the military departments into 
stock funds, for the operation of activi¬ 
ties in a manner similar to commercial 
business enterprises. Fiscal authorities 
and military strategists have noted pub¬ 
licly that this act is one of the outstand¬ 
ing forward military steps m our history. 

The unification of the Armed Forces 
is, in my opinion, of primary importance 
for the conduct of modern warfare. It 
was and is my belief that any nation of 
wealth and resources invites predatory 
attack by being weak in defense. It has 
been my continuing policy, as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, to constantly favor 
sound proposals to keep this Nation rea¬ 
sonably strong. In this connection, I 
favored an enlarged Air Force to provide 
for an instantaneous air resistance to 
any sudden attack from without. 

I also supported the adoption of Pub¬ 
lic Law 110 to define the powers of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and improve 
its operation; Public Law 581, which 
modernizes the internal organization of 
the Army; Public Law 506, which estab¬ 
lishes a Umform Code of Military Jus¬ 
tice for all branches of the armed serv¬ 
ices and the Coast Guard; as well as 
many others too numerous to mention 
now. 

FORESTALLING COMMETNISM 

Mr, Speaker, we all know that the 
adoption, in 1948, of the so-called Mar¬ 
shall plan to assist in European recovery 
was one of the most important decisions 
ever made by a United States Congress. 
I felt it my duty to speak in support of 
this measure and I should like to quote 
from the speech I made on the floor of 
the House on March 31, 1948; quote: 

The economic illness of Europe, and the 
prolonged inability of the peoples of Europe 
to see clearly in the future a time when 
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ecoiicmic health and hope will be restored, 
have served to iiitensily a political smug¬ 
gle between those who wish to remain free¬ 
men living under the rule of law; and those 
who prewme that tolerable living conditions 
can only be regained by ruthless subjection 
of the individual to the Commiinist power. 

The ne:it few yeais can determine whether 
the countries of Europe will, in fact, be able 
to hold to then heritase Economic col¬ 
lapse, spwead.ng through Europe, may per¬ 
suade the peoples of these countries to ac¬ 
cept the counsel of despair that their basic 
v;ants of food, and work can be met only 
by the subjection of their rights under law 
to Communist control 

The stake of the American people in tho 
success of the European recovery program is 
great While the risks ere real, they must 
be faced with courage and boldness. With¬ 
out an essential margin cf American assist¬ 
ance, western Europe cannot be expected to 
achieve economic and social recovery, the 
foundation for the maintenance of the in¬ 
stitutions of freemen. The rise of totali¬ 
tarianism would not be stemmed; it would 
be fostered by economic want and despera¬ 
tion. If totalitarianism were to sweep 
Europe, its repercussions throughout the 
world would operate slowly but inexorably 
to compel adoption by the United States, in 
its own defense, of measures inconsistent 
with Ameiican traditions and the opposite 
of American hopes. With the persistent slow 
progress of freemen thus brought to a pause, 
there could in the future be little justice, 
no stability, hazardous and transient peace, 
and the ultimate degradation of the subordi¬ 
nation of men to a Communist state. 

When the subject of authorization for 
continuance of the Marshall plan was 
brought up in the House, during April of 
last year, my sentiments were of the 
same nature as expressed above and I 
favored it. So long as the friendly na¬ 
tions, whom we are assisting, demon¬ 
strate a sincere desire to help them¬ 
selves, and not waste the American tax¬ 
payers’ generous contribution, I deeply 
feel it is in accord with pracbical wis¬ 
dom and security for our own country, 
that'we maintain this program to a rea¬ 
sonable degree. 

If the ruthless communistic power, 
now stalliing through the world, with 
asgressive purpose, decides to force 
America in this all-out combat, it would 
certainly be most foolish of us to dis¬ 
courage the ability of friendly nations 
to help us defeat the aggressor. For that 
primary reason, I have supported and 
encouraged the adoption of the various 
measures designed to give strength to 
the smaller oppressed powers in the 
world whom we have good cause to be¬ 
lieve will stand by our side in an emer¬ 
gency hour. 

Among the measures approved m this 
Eighty-first Congress, embodying the 
above purpose, were Public Law 327, ex¬ 
tending aid to Greece and Turkey; Pub¬ 
lic Law 447, authorizing economic aid to 
South Korea and Chinese Nationalists; 
Public Law 535, authorizing economic aid 
to the European Marshall-plan coun¬ 
tries and others; and Public Law 621, 
authorizing military aid for the North 
Atlantic Pact nations. I also voted for 
the omnibus antisubversion act, to re¬ 
quire the registration of Communists and 
otherwise curb their opportunities for 
sabotaging our war efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, there were, of course, 
many other outstanding and far-reach¬ 
ing problems dealt with m this Congress. 
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There is no better way to concisely and 
factually present the truth of my actions 
and judgments on these issues than in¬ 
cluding, from the Record, actual quota¬ 
tions taken from my speeches and re- 
mar^'-s. This I shall proceed to do: 
[Excerpts from speech in the House, May 
10, 1950] 

Domestic Economy—The Omnibus Appro¬ 
priation Bill 

I deeply feel the American people are en¬ 
titled to a practical demonstration of econ- 
omy-mindedness in this body, and I fully 
believe the over-all objective of the reduc¬ 
tion which will result from the Taber- 
Thomas amendments should be accepted. I 
want to show our own people, our own citi¬ 
zens, by definite gestuie, that we know the 
great personal sacrifices they are shoul¬ 
dering and that we want to ease their load 
as much as we can. The reduction proposed 
seems sensible to me, it will be an honest 
step toward trying to balance the budget. 
It may well be accomplished by careful ad¬ 
ministration and provide a morale lift lo 
the taxpayers, which is why I favor it. 

As the result of the combined efforts 
of myself and many other Members of 
the House, following debate on the above 
measure, the President was instructed, 
by law, to reduce through Executive ad¬ 
ministration the over-all Gox^ernment 
appropriation expenditures by $550,- 
000,000, without impairing the national 
security. I also worked for and sup¬ 
ported the creation of the so-called con¬ 
gressional watchdog committees to care¬ 
fully scrutinize military expenditures to 
eliminate waste, duplication, and extrav¬ 
agance. 

[Excerpts from remarks in the House on 
Wednesday, August 16, 1950] 

Social Security Combats Communism 
Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have this op¬ 
portunity to speak in favor of expanding 
and liberalizing the provisions and benefits 
of our present social-sequrity law, because 
I have steadily fought for this objective since 
becoming a Member of Congress. 

I support this bill in substance because I 
am among those who earnestly feel It Is a 
responsibility of the Government to aid the 
men and women who have spent a lifetime 
in the development of this great Nation, 

In my firm judgment, adequate social-se¬ 
curity legislation Is a sound barrier against 
the advancing scourge of communistic prop¬ 
aganda and philosophy which is challenging 
us this very hour and is forcing us to fight 
for our very survival. How much stronger, 
how much more resistant to Communist in¬ 
trigue and entreatment our Nation will be 
when its citizens are assured that our great 
business system and our Government, work¬ 
ing harmoniously together, have established 
a dignified, humane way to make them eli¬ 
gible for that which every loyal citizen of this 
great democracy is entitled to receive, 
namely, security in time of adversity and 
need. Because this measure is founded upon 
humane, progressive principles calculated to 
strengthen our democratic free-enterprise 
system, I am supporting it. 

Mr. Speaker, the above-discussed 
measure—the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950—is now Public Law 
7C4, of the Eighty-first Congress. 
[Excerpts from speech in the House on 
September 1, 1960] 

Defense Production Act 
I know the valiant soldiers in Korea, many 
of whom have already given their lives, and 
the people whom we Individually represent, 
are turning their eyes toward us for leader¬ 
ship in this crisis. We must not fail them. 


We have already discussed this problem fully. 
I earnestly feel there is need of expediency 
in our action It is my conviction that, on 
the whole, the committee bill and conference 
report is an adequate and sufficient measure 
for the conditions currently existing Of 
course, if current conditions change, then we 
can wisely move in accordance In that re¬ 
spect, I will vote for Congress to remain in 
session to deal promptly with any sudden 
emergency v^hich may unexcected^y arise. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House on 
September 1, 1950] 

Excess-Propits Taxes and Congressional 
Adjournment 

I most earnestly urge that this Congress 
be kept in session without adjournment until 
this emergency is over. 

Right now, I wish to state my belief that 
an effective excess-profits tax should be im¬ 
posed as soon as possible as the cornerstone 
of a tax program which will as nearly as 
practicable, place us on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. When we speak of a new system of 
taxes on our individual citizens to help pay 
for our war program we should also reimpose 
a substantial excess-profits tax which, in my 
conviction, should be based on current earn¬ 
ings. Today, and as long as this emergency 
period continues, we must persistently strive 
for as nearly a balanced budget as we can 
get. In my opinion there should be no ob¬ 
jection to a true excess-profits tax, because 
war is not, never has been, and never should 
be a game of profit for anyone, and I think 
I am expressing the feeling of every fighting 
military man when I make that statement. 

[Excerpts from speech In the House on 
July 19, 1960] 

Military Defense Assistance Act Extension 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are discussing 
this afternoon merely proposes a continua¬ 
tion and extension of the Military Defense 
Assistance Act as approved in 1949. 

No one would be foolish enotigh to say the 
adoption of this program is a guaranty that 
communistic aggression will stop. 

Obviously there are calculated risks in 
this venture. Cooperation with the free 
is costly, risky, and often exasperating. 
Fighting alone, by ourselves, is costlier 
still. We can carry our part of the bur¬ 
den of mutual defense assistance. We 
may not be able, alone, to successfully 
carry the whole burden of defending the 
free world. 

This bill is a realistic step forward in 
the determined struggle of this country 
to obtain peace, security, and freedom 
for ourselves and the world. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House, August 
11, 1949] 

Minimum Wage Raise 

Mr, Chairman, my purpose In rising at this 
moment is to appeal to my colleagues to 
concentrate their attention on what is now’ 
the outstanding feature of his legislation. 
An amendment has been included to raise 
the minimum wage to 76 cents an hour. 
Mainly because of that fact, it is my inten¬ 
tion to support this measure. 

The figure of 40 cents an hour, presently 
existing, was determined in 1938, Even 
then the Congress recognized that the statu¬ 
tory minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
did not give a wage sufficient to maintain 
what we would like to regard as the minimum 
American standard of living. Let us ac¬ 
cept and adopt the vitally necessary, long- 
awaited Improvement of the basic establish¬ 
ment of a 76 cents per hour minimum wage 
for our American workers and then direct our 
further efforts to equitable adoption of the 


exemption discriminations at the earliest 
possible moment. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House, June 29, 
1949] 

Housing Bill of 1949 

Mr Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to 
speak in favor of and urge immediate en¬ 
actment of this housing bill. 

Since becoming a Member of Congress, I 
have constantly advocated congiessional 
recognition of a relief for the housing short¬ 
age admittedly existing in this country. I 
have personally introduced seveial bills, one 
of which was bottled up in the Rules Com¬ 
mittee of the Eightieth Congress, that I sin¬ 
cerely felt would materially contribute toward 
correction of the deplorable housing situa¬ 
tion. I am, therefore, very happy to, at long 
last, have the opportunity of voting in favor 
cf this measure as a constructive step toward 
providing decent housing for the American 
people. 

We have been genuinely concerned with 
the difficulties of peoples all over the world, 
and have appropriated billions of dollars to 
help them rehabilitate themselves, but wo 
have done little or nothing to demonstrate 
our concern for our transcendent domestic 
problems. I submit that the time has come 
to prove to our own citizens that this is a 
legislative body primarily existing for the 
benefit and welfare of the American people. 

Just about a year ago, when w© wore dis¬ 
cussing this same subject, I expressed the 
earnest hope that the early days of the 
Eighty-first Congress would see proper ac¬ 
tion taken to encourage the production of 
homes and rental units for the people of the 
United States, at prices they can afford. 

May I repeat, I am very glad the hour has 
finally come for me to cast my vote In favor 
of initiating a program to provide decent 
housing for the American people who heed 
it most, and I urge you, my colleagues, to 
adopt this measure without further delay. 


[Excerpts from speech in the House, May 3 , 
1949] 

Labor Management Relations 

Mr, Chairman, as I see It, the fundamental 
principle involved In this discussion of labor- 
management legislation Is whether or not 
labor should bo treated as a commodity, to 
be purchased in the competitive market, at 
a price to be determined solely by the law of 
supply and demand. 

Two years ago, we were asked to beUevo 
that the way to American security and abun¬ 
dance, to peace and progress, was along the 
path of reaction in punitive moves directed 
against all forma of labor security. 

Up until 2 years ago, the consistent policy 
of this Govoimmont has beau baaed upon the 
promotion and encouragement of free col¬ 
lective bargaining. Where there are admit¬ 
ted and demonstrated mnxknemon, we mufit 
remedy and strengthen them. At the same 
time, we must beware of the creation of 
voluminous and complicated rules which can 
only result in transferring the conduct of 
industrial relations, from the vitally 

concerned, to a specially trained group of 
legal experts, which I submit would be a 
most disastrous development. 

At a time when this Nation and the world 
is entering a fateful hour of hlwtory, let m 
act without paaaion and emotkni: let 
Judiciously avoid any threat to our niitiontd 
economy and security by excitement toward 
industrial strife. Let u» reestahllsh ttw fidfh 
and confidence of b<jth miinagement and 
labor, in our aovernment, by imtiJirlng them 
to reach a commonly advantiigeouft under¬ 
standing through the peitcefiil’prcfcewes of 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 

The task of the CongreiM in to plare the 
relationship between management and labor 
upon a sound and workable fuunciiUitiu, 
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[Excerpts from speech in the House 
June 2 , 1949] 

Displaced Persons Act Amendments 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under discussion 
here avoids us the opportunity to rightfully 
libeialise provisions for displaced persons 
admission and correct the inequities in the 
existing Amergency Displaced Persons Act. 

VTiien this subject v^as being debated here 
a year ago, I expiessed, at that time, the 
earnest plea and hope for the adoption of 
a measure providing a wider acceptance 
of our responsibilities than was evidenced 
in the proposal then presented. I am pleased 
to observe that H. R 4567, while not perfect, 
is a real attempt to extend a fuller measure 
of just treatment to those suUering thou¬ 
sands of displaced fieedom seekers who aie 
yearning for a new life in a new world. We 
all know in our hearts that their terrible 
predicament surrounds them through no 
personal fault of their own. 

In advancing our position of world leader¬ 
ship, in these hesitating days, we can speak 
more convincingly for freedom everywhere 
when we have done our utmost to give real 
freedom to those now faced with Communist 
extinction. Let us implement our European 
recovery program with this further demon¬ 
stration of willingness to assume a just ob¬ 
ligation toward these persecuted refugees. 
They are the kind of people in whose behalf 
the original American tradition of asylum 
v/as established and whose immigration to 
these shores has enriched our country from 
Its earliest days right up to this hour. 

I heartfully urge you, my colleagues, to 
enact this bill into law without further 
delay, 

VETERANS AFFAIRS 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the House Veterans Affairs Committee 
in both the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses. My activities on behalf of 
our veterans, their families and depend¬ 
ents, are well known and have been pub¬ 
licly recognized. I have been accorded 
personal commendations by the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Order of the 
Purple Heart, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the American Legion, as well 
as several other veterans organizations. 

The Eighty-first Congress, as of Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1950, devoted a considerable 
percentage of its time on deliberation ef¬ 
fecting veterans. The record indicates 
that nearly 20 percent of the approxi¬ 
mate 700 laws passed by Congress, related 
to veterans and their dependents. 
Among the more prominent actions in 
this regard are the following: Legis¬ 
lation permitting payment to veterans of 
retroactive benefits during hospitaliza¬ 
tion; legislation extending the time for 
filing in certain cases for benefits and 
compensation; legislation increasing 
from 75 to 100 percent the rates ^f pay¬ 
ment for presumed service-connected 
disabilities and providing liberalization 
of certain other benefits; legislation 
granting additional allowances for vet¬ 
erans who have been paralyzed from 
service-connected brain injuries; legis¬ 
lation defining authority of Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration in carrying out veterans' 
education program under GI bill of 
rights. Assistance to veterans was ren¬ 
dered m many regards in certain provi¬ 
sions of housing legislation enacted by 
the Congress. 

Right now, the committee is preparing 
to hold hearings, when the Congress re¬ 
turns In November, on the bill, H. R. 9437, 
which will provide automatic insurance 


protection for all those entering any 
branch of the Armed Forces during an 
emergency. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS—PROTECTING 

OUR DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT AND INDUS¬ 
TRIES 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I v/ould like 
to include an excerpt from the state¬ 
ment I made before the CommUtee for 
Reciprocity Information, in Washing¬ 
ton, on June 14, 1950. The excerpt fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I am not personally opposed to the 
cooperative economic the6ry at the basis of 
our trade agreements program. Hov^’ever, it 
has been my understanding, which I am sure 
is shared by every other member of this 
Congress, and the President himself, that the 
fulfillment of such a program was not in¬ 
tended to eliminate domestic employment or 
promote the disintegration of our own do¬ 
mestic industries. 

It appears to me to be quite contradictory 
to overextend ourselves in helping foreign 
countries, through too favorable trade con¬ 
cessions, when such concessions may well 
result in the dissipation of our own domestic 
industries and disappearance of employment 
opportunities throughout many large home 
areas. I very deeply feel the American tax¬ 
payer has been making and is making all 
the generous sacrifices that can reasonably 
be asked for the rehabilitation of certain 
doubtful foreign allies. Any further im¬ 
positions, by unreasonable tariff reductions, 
may inflict a dangerous blow to American 
morale, which must be kept at an increas¬ 
ingly high level during these threatening 
times, 

[Excerpts from speech in the House on 
August 14, 1950] 

Postal Curtailment Order 

Mr. Speaker, I personally introduced a bill, 
H. R 8505, similar to the one which we will 
consider tomorrow, to rescind the Postmaster 
General’s order to curtail residential mail 
delivery service, because of my intense con¬ 
viction this order was an unjust imposition 
upon the average taxpayer and would not 
result in an improvement of postal efficiency. 

Without question, one of the most essential 
of all Government services, to the ordinary 
citizen, as well as the business firms, is the 
Post Office Department. In my opinion, the 
average person and family In this country 
has just as much right to expect and receive 
'prompt delivery of personal mail as any 
department store. Industrial plant, bank, or 
busipess. 

I should like to remind you that, with the 
Korean War and the expanding military 
mobilization, prompt and efficient residential 
mail delivery service is vitally necessary for 
the maintenance of a high morale in the 
people of this country and is in the best 
interests of our national welfare. 

I earnestly hope this House will act 
promptly tomorrow to rescind the postal de¬ 
livery curtailment order and give back to 
our citizens the full service to which they 
are rightfully entitled* 

Mr. Speaker, limitations of space and 
time prevent me from dwelling on mul¬ 
titudinous other bills we discussed here, 
but I will report on them, at length and 
in detail, during the course of the com¬ 
ing congressional campaign. 

However, this necessarily brief sum¬ 
mary would be highly inadequate if I did 
not list, in part, some of the bills I in¬ 
troduced in the Eighty-first Congress. 
They follow; 
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Bills Introduced in Eighty-first Congress 

H. R. 3182. A bill to provide an equitable 
rate of compensation for specific service-in- 
cuned disabilities. 

H R 5428. A bill to create, and assign 
duties to, the office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for the Mai me Corps, and to 
fix the peisoiinel strength of the United 
States Marine Corps in relation to that of 
the other Armed Forces 

H R 5957. A bill to raise the minimum 
wage standards of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 

H. R. 7723. A bill to increase permanently 
the amount of Federal aid. to State or Ter¬ 
ritorial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States. 

H R. 8301. A bill to amend Veterans Regu¬ 
lations for 5 years psychoses presumption. 

H. R. 8703. A bill to allow to corporations 
an exemption of $25,000 for income tax pur¬ 
poses, and to provide that the combined 
normal tax and surtax of 38 percent shall be 
applicable to corporations having taxable 
incomes of less than $50,000. 

H. R 8704. A bill to encourage expansion 
of business by allowing a deduction for in¬ 
come tax pui poses of certain capital expend¬ 
itures. 

H. R. 8714. A bill to provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of a commission to investigate and 
make recommendations with respect to the 
distribution of governmental functions and 
sources of revenue within the framework of 
our Federal, State, and local systems of 
government. 

H. Con. Res. 215. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should lescind foreign-trade agree¬ 
ments with Communist-controlled countries. 

H. R. 9741. A bill to authorize the nat¬ 
uralization of parents of veterans without 
regard to certain requirements of the 
naturalization laws. 

H.R.9742. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission for the physically handicapped, 
to define its duties, and for other purposes. 

H R. 9743. A bill to provide for the pay¬ 
ment of retroactive death pension to widows 
and children of veterans after 7 years’ con¬ 
tinued and unexplained absence. 

H. R. 9744. A bill to permit holders of 
bonds issued under the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 to assign such bonds for the pur¬ 
poses of making payment on certain loans 
guaranteed under the Servicemen’s Read¬ 
justment Act of 1944. 

H. Res. 865. Resolution calling upon Con¬ 
gress to take effective action against the 
spread of inflation and the high cost of liv¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago, following my 
release from active military service, I 
presented my qualifications to the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District, in 
Massachusetts, for the honor and priv¬ 
ilege of representing them in the United 
States Congress. They accepted me in 
November of 1946 and reelected me in 
1948. 

No man could help but be deeply in¬ 
spired and gratifiied by the confidence 
the people of my district demonstrated 
in electing me as their national repre¬ 
sentative in the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Congresses. 

Since the day of assuming the respon¬ 
sibilities of Congressman, I have con¬ 
scientiously worked to justify that con¬ 
fidence and trust. The full facilities of 
my office have been energetically and 
courteously extended, at all time, for 
personal service to my constituents. I 
have cooperated, on every occasion, with 
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the community agencies, social, frater¬ 
nal, and racial organizations of my dis¬ 
trict in the promotion of their various 
objectives. 

The expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people 1 represent, and a thorough 
study of the issues involved, have been 
the foundation for my judgment and ac¬ 
tion on legislation to advance the best 
interests of my district and the Nation. 

I am happy to present this summary 
of my voting record on domestic and for¬ 
eign legislative measures to my people, 
as the basis for my respectful request 
for reelection a^ United States Repre¬ 
sentative to the Eighty-second Congress, 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Massachusetts. 


H. R. 9313 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

TN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, early 
this afternoon when the legislative sit¬ 
uation seemed likely to improve in the 
other body, I sent a telegram to the 
President in the hope that he would 
act vigorously and promptly to insure 
passage of H. R. 9313 before adjourn¬ 
ment, This is the bill which passed the 
House unanimously on August 22 and 
provides additional authority for dis¬ 
posing of surplus foods before they spoil. 

The telegram was as follows: 

The President, 

The White House, 

Washington, D C.: 

As you know H. R. 9313 was on September 
16 placed on the Senate schedule of busi¬ 
ness to be definitely completed before any 
recess. With the situation existing at this 
moment in the Senate it is not clear that 
any definite action will be taken. In the 
light of the accumulated losses for unneces¬ 
sary storage and the probability that at least 
$3,840,000 would be the amount of the con¬ 
tinued waste between now and November 27 
and with the threat of extensive spoilage, 
I do urge you to make every possible effort 
to see that this bill is passed so that you 
may sign it and so that these wholesome food 
commodities can be shipped promptly to 
people who could and would eat them but 
cannot afford to buy them. 

John W. Heselton, 
Mcinber of Congress. 

I have computed the amount of money 
paid for storage on 16 food commodities 
between February 2, when I filed H. R. 
7137 which would have accomplished the 
same purposes as H. R. 9313, to June 30, 
It amounts to the staggering sum of 
$21,088,580,40, which is a completely un¬ 
necessary and indefensible waste of the 
taxpayers' money. Taking that as the 
average continuing cost, and it certainly 
is no less because of the sharply in¬ 
creased holdings reported up to Septem¬ 
ber 11, this waste now amounts to $26,- 
188,680.40. If the recess occurs with¬ 
out final legislative action, there will 
be 64 days between tonight and Monday 


noon, November 27. The additional 
loss in that period will not be less than 
$3,840,000 Of course it cannot be re¬ 
captured, but it IS tragic to think that it 
will have been spent so uselessly when 
we have passed a bill sharply increasing 
the taxes of everybody. It is even more 
shocking to contemplate that when we 
think of how much vitally needed war 
equipment could have been purchased 
with such a sum. 

Of course, it is equally clear that with 
each day lost, the probability of spoilage 
greatly increases. That probability can 
become a reality. If it occurs, the 
American people will be greatly shocked 
and properly wrathful. 

Now that the other body had ad¬ 
journed without taking action on this 
bill, it seems to me that the only con¬ 
structive action any of us can take is to 
urge the President to instruct Secretary 
Brannan to take immediate action to 
dispose of so much of these commodities 
as are threatened with spoilage. He came 
before the House Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture to urge favorable action on H. R. 
9313 because of the probability of sub¬ 
stantial spoilage. He admitted in exam¬ 
ination that he had the power and re¬ 
sponsibility of preventing loss by spoil¬ 
age under another provision of existing 
law. If there has been any spoilage the 
responsibility is clear. 

Consequently, I have sent the Presi¬ 
dent another telegram this evening, 
reading as follows: 

September 23, 1950. 

The President, 

The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

1 am deeply disappointed as I know millions 
of Americans belonging to the American 
Council of Voluntary Services will be to 
learn that the Senate has adjourned without 
taking any action on H. R. 9313, the bill to 
provide for disposal of surplus foods. As I 
telegraphed you early this afternoon the 
probability is that at least $3,840,000 will bo 
the amount of wasted taxpayers* funds be¬ 
tween now and November 27 to continue 
this unnecessary storage. In the light of 
Secretary Brannan’s testimony as to throat 
of spoilage and because of his admission 
that under other existing law he would have 
the power to dispose of any commodities 
threatened with spoilage I strongly urge that 
you order this action to bo taken at once. 
Ib seems clear to mo that the Secretary must 
recognize this mandate of Congress in the 
legislation you approved. Any failure by 
him to invoke this law and prevent spoilage 
will be shocking to the American people, 
John W. Hesex-ton, 
Member of Congress. 

I have made repeated efforts to get the 
facts as to the extent of spoilage or de¬ 
struction in the past. I have been un¬ 
successful. Although I shall continue 
my efforts to secure the facts, to which 
the American people and the Congress 
are clearly entitled, I hope the House 
Committee on Agriculture will schedule 
hearings immediately upon the return to 
Congress to bring out the full facts. If 
there has been no spoilage or destruc¬ 
tion, that should be made known. If 
there has been .spoilage or destruction, 
the extent of it and all facts sumundlng 
it, should be made known. With that in 
mind, I have written to Chairman 
CooiEY, requesting that action. My let¬ 
ter follows: 


September 23, 1950. 
Hon H/rold D Cooley, 

Chan man, Committee on Agn,culture, 
House of Repiesentatwes, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Harold* I know you will be as dis¬ 
appointed as I am that the Senate took no 
action before adjournment on H R 9313, 
which your committee recommended and 
which you supported so vigoiously on the 
floor of the House. 

You will have in mind Secretary Brannan’s 
testimony before your committee as to the 
probability of spoilage of food il this bill did 
not become law Ycu will also recall that 
other existing law was called to his attention 
with reference to his power to prevent spoil¬ 
age. 

You will find at page A6633 in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Congressional Record a copy 
of the letter from the President to Senator 
Thomas, dated September 14, urging action 
on this bill, “in order to iorestall spoilage and 
waste “ 

I have tried to obtain the lacts as to any 
past spoilage without success. I shall con¬ 
tinue my efforts because I know that the 
American people and the Congress are en¬ 
titled to the full facts. I am confident that 
you and the members of your committee 
agree with me. Since there is the proba¬ 
bility of extensive spoilage in the days ahead, 
unless vigorous action is taken by the Secre¬ 
tary to prevent that, under existing law, I 
urge that you schedule hearings immediately 
upon the return to Congress to bring out 
the truth. If there has been no spoilage, that 
fact will be welcome news. If there has been 
spoilage by November 27, the full extent of 
it should he reported to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


John. 


For the benefit of all my colleagues, I 
now want to make available two letters 
I have received recently as to the loca¬ 
tions of the stored milk, cheese, butter, 
and eggs, with a tabulation, and as to 
the estimated quantities of these and 
other commodities as of September 11, 

They follow: 

Department of AGRXciTi.TtmK. 
Wasli7ngf.o?i, V. C., September It, 1950. 
Hon. John W. Hesei.ton, 

House of Eepresentatlims. 

Dear Mr. Hemelton: ITiis refers to your 
letter of August 24, lOfaO in which ytni re¬ 
quest the storage locations of certain Inven¬ 
tories of the Commodity Credit Corporatltju 
which were estimated to be available ns of 
August 18, 1950. 

The inventory estimates wlUch were 
quoted by the Hon. Haeoi.d D. Cocu.ey on 
August 22, 1950, represent operating data on 
availability of commodities and not thtwe 
which were already in storage. These eati- 
matos Included the commodities wiilch were 
already on hand together with any contraetii 
to purchase additional commodities which 
had not yet been delivered to tlm Corpora¬ 
tion, reduced by commodities committed for 
sale or otherwise obligated m of August IB, 
1950. The summary data from whhUi tmeh 
estimates arc prepared are not eompllt*d in 
a manner to dlocloso location of the in¬ 
ventories. 

However, location inventnriea are dewl- 
oped as of the end of each me»nth. En¬ 
closed is a tabulation which provides, for 
those commodities in your requwt, the 
quantities in storage in each Btate «r of 
July 31, 1950. These quantities do not In¬ 
clude commodities purcliased and en remte 
to storage nor commodities mU and mi 
route to claimant. 

Sincerely yours, 

K, T. HifTrinwriON, 
AsHiHiant Secrciury. 
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Location, T^y State, of selected commodities in 
storage as of July 31, 1950 
[Quantities m pounds] 


State 

Milk 

Cheese 

Butter 

Eggs 

N. 

300, 135 




Vt.^ 



95,480 


Mass.-- 
R r_... 

8, 779,317 

398, 662 

668,877 
76,825 


Del. 

365, 604 




Md. 

9, 596,155 


174, 953 


N. 

8, 221, 335 


4,026, 461 

466,704 

N. Y__ 

34, 718, 292 

11, 750,305 

7, 986,083 

155, 792 

Pa. 

4, 019, 240 

835, 817 

1, SOI, 686 

W. Va._ 

ISO, 750 


Ill. 

19,113, 687 

10, 467, 951 

54, 542,606 

. 7, 478, 509 

Ind_ 

10, 206, 407 

1,101, 506 

2, 762, 945 

1, 908, 946 

Iowa.™ 

9,074, 586 

463, 559 

10,302, 783 

1, 764, 290 

Mich... 

8,302, 735 

503, 752 

4, 581, 986 

8,322,371 

Ohio..-. 
Ala. 

17, 792, 572 
179, 562 

5,839, 109 
1,283,613 

1 2,140,327 
320, 521 

5, 476, 205 

Ky - 

513', 095 

i; 417, 844 



Miss—. 

143, 060 

364, 569 

98,000 


N. C.... 

102,488 


Tenn .. 

1,316, 415 

2, 647, 452 

2,579,610 


Va. 

5, 039, 032 

308, 044 

271, 019 


Okla..— 

45,000 

84, 796 

4,079, 715 

6,674,380 
4,710,113 

Tex. 

8, 732 

85, 462 

1,857, 980 

Calif..— 

4, 068,333 

1, 002, 769 


Mmn... 

56,145,313 

802,402 

30, 041,568 

9,758 787 

N Dak. 


2, 415,065 


Wis. 

99,650,708 

5,144, 631 

8,958,841 

7, 530,371 

Colo— 

135,333 


Kans... 

1,977,525 

11,675,444 

4, 822, G75 

27, 824, 248 

Mo. 

29,574,438 

5, 418, 084 

14, 594,849 
8,125,417 

8,421,972 
6,375,870 

Nebr... 

21, 508 

Idaho_ 

627,090 

139,447 


Orog.... 

5,158, 290 


1.837,812 


Wash... 

3, G18,401 


385,560 


Total. 

347, 2&3, 809 

CO, 614,510 

170,929,678 

96,838,558 


Source PM A, Fiscal Branch, Financial Analysis Divi“ 
Sion. Prepared from records of Transportation and 
Warehousing Branch, 


On September 12 I wired Assistant 
Secretary Hutchinson as follows: 

September 12, 1950. 
Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re my letter August 24 to Secretary Bran- 
nan and second paragraph your letter Sep¬ 
tember 11; please advise latest inventory 
estimates milk, cheese, butter, eggs, beans, 
peas, rice, Mexican meat, soybeans, grain 
sorghum. 

John W. Heselton, 
Member of Congress, 

The reply to this wire follows: 

Department op Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., September 15, 1950. 
Hon. John W. Heselton, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Heselton: This refers to your 
telegram of September 12, 1950, in which you 
request our most recent estimates of quan¬ 
tities of certain commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The following are the estimated quantities 
on such commodities as of September 11, 


1960: 

Milk, pounds--- 320, 700, 000 

Cheese, pounds----— 106,100, 000 

Butter, pounds----- 191,800, 000 

Eggs, pounds---- 110, 596, 296 

Beans, dry edible, hundred¬ 
weight-- 9, 427, 000 

Peas, dry edible, hundredweight- 766, 000 

Rice, rough, hundredweight- 76, 000 

Mexican meat, pounds- 62, 623, 504 

Soybeans_ 

Grain sorghum, hundredweight- 30,525, 000 
Sincerely yours, 


K. T. Hutchinson, 

Assistant Secretary. 

I also, on September 12, wrote two let¬ 
ters to Mr. Hutchinson, asking for in¬ 
formation on the amount of spoilage or 
destruction of certain commodities, and 
requesting the exact location of the in¬ 


ventories of milk, cheese, butter, and 
eggs in certain States. Those letters 
follow: 

Congress op the United States, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September 12,1950, 
Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hutchinson: I enclose a con¬ 
firmation of a day letter I have sent to you. 

I would also like to have your current ad¬ 
vice as to the amount of spoilage or destruc¬ 
tion of any of these commodities and of 
Irish potatoes, prunes, raisins, turkeys, pea¬ 
nuts, and sweetpotatoes. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton. 


Congress op the United States, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington, D C., September 12, 1950. 
Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hutchinson* Referring to your 
letter of September 11 with the attached 
data as to the location of inventories, may 
I request that I receive the monthly reports 
when they are available If the report for 
August is now ready, I would appreciate hav¬ 
ing that. 

I would also appreciate having the exact 
locations of milk, cheese, butter, and eggs in 
the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton. 

Eleven days have passed without a 
reply but I hope it will be sent to me 
so that Z may advise my colleagues before 
the final Record is printed, I have in 
mind that we m Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Del¬ 
aware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania would like to make in¬ 
dividual inspections of these storages 
in our districts. And I hope that my 
colleagues in West Virginia, Illinois, In¬ 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Oklahoma, Texas, 
California, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing¬ 
ton will wish to make requests for sim¬ 
ilar information and to make like inspec¬ 
tions, In any event, I do promise to 
make a report in the final Record either 
with the information if furnished or 
with a statement that the Department 
of Agriculture has failed to furnish it. 


Why I Am Proud To Be a Mississippian 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article written by Mr. Louis 


Cashman, a distinguished Mississippi 
newsman. It follows: 

Wht I Am Proud To Be a Mississippian 
(By Louis Cashman) 

Proud to he a Mississippian^ Our answer 
is very emphatically in the afl5rmative And 
we welcome each opportunity to extol the 
Virtues of our native State and to tell its 
story wherever v;e go. 

We love Mississippi. Here we were born. 
Here our father founded one of Mississippi’s 
great daily newspapers Here, in Mississippi, 
we found our beloved helpmate and raised 
our family. Here we took over the reins of 
the newspaper when our father passed to 
his reward. Here we have reached a measure 
of success in a great Mississippi community. 
Mississippi has, indeed, been good to us. 

We are not blind to the deficiencies of our 
native State. We know that in the parade 
of States, our economic level is still low. 
We are fully aware that, measured by some 
standards, we cannot match some other 
States, particularly in the field of education 
and industrial development But we also 
know we are making enormous strides along 
these lines and no State can match Mis¬ 
sissippi in the rapidity of the progressive 
march. 

DEEP SOUTH CULTURE 

The great State of Mississippi has always 
had the charm of the deep South. The peo¬ 
ple of Mississippi have heart and courage, 
and the gentle art of living is practiced 
with dignity and with zest by our people. 

Beset by the terrible scourge of the War 
Between the States, and the subsequent ex¬ 
ploitation during reconstruction days, Mis¬ 
sissippi gave to the world a great object les¬ 
son in courage. Its people, with heroic 
hearts, set about to rebuild from the ruins. 
The courage of Missinsippians, displayed un¬ 
der conditions unbelievable to people from 
other parts of the country, has been, down 
through the years, one of the great traits of 
our people. And we are stiL battling against 
odds. 

We have viewed with immense pride the 
transformation of Mississippi's economy. 
The second largest cotton-raising State has 
learned the hard way to diversity and to 
get away from the one-crop system. Mis¬ 
sissippi’s farm population, and we are a 
rural State, which at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury devoted its entire time to cotton, now 
proudly harvest great crops of hay and corn 
and beans and potatoes. We have, in our 
State, one of the finest truck-farm belts in 
the country and the production of beef 
cattle and hogs is a major item of farm 
income. Our farming methods have under¬ 
gone a complete change, and Mississippi has 
been aided by some of the finest agricultural 
experimental stations in the United States. 

INDUSTRY ON THE MARCH 

Through the efforts of public-spirited 
Mississippians industry has been attracted to 
our State. Careful planning, wise and well- 
planned presentations of our advantages and 
our resources, has resulted in strong appeal 
to industry, which is on the move, and Mis¬ 
sissippi's case is daily being convincingly 
told. Industrial expansion in Mississippi has 
been exceptional and is a source of great 
pride to us. 

Our natural resources, the things we have 
in abundance, are a source of envy to other 
States. We have climate, we have great soil 
fertility, we have unexplored mineral re¬ 
sources, and we have already become one of 
the leading oil-producing States, 

We have touched on a few of the reasons 
that make us proud of our Mississippi. Our 
greatest asset Is our people, a people who 
are warm and sincere In their friendship— 
a people whose Ideals of honor and loyalty 
are pure—people of courage, of vision, and 
of devotion to Mississippi and her progress. 
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GROWING ALL THE TIME 

Mississippi has made many mistakes in 
the past and there will be others. But they 
are not mistakes of the heart For Missis¬ 
sippi has been blessed with leadership of 
the type that is devoted to the public good. 
Her history is replete with stout-hearted, 
courageous leaders who have guided Missis¬ 
sippi through the wilderness. We are now 
far out into the open land and the horizon 
brings promise of more greatness in the years 
to come. The family income in Mississippi 
IS growing each year and the wealth of Mis¬ 
sissippi IS increasing. There is faith in Mis¬ 
sissippi, by Mississippians, and that feeling 
IS now being shared by others not of our 
State, because Mississippians are proudly 
telling her story 

We have been proud to live our life, thus 
far, m Mississippi. And our eyes are turned 
to the future, for, as sure as night follows 
day, Mississippi will go forward and will take 
her place as one of the great States of the 
Union. To that end, we will bend every in¬ 
fluence and exert every effort This pledge 
we renew with every fiber in our being. 

We are happy to hold membership m the 
Helping Build Mississippi Club, because 
we are pioud of our Mississippi. 


Address ty Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General of the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I con¬ 
sider it a privilege to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of my colleagues the ensuing ex¬ 
cerpt from a speech delivered by the 
Honorable J. Howard McGrath, before 
the American and Canadian Bar Asso¬ 
ciations in Washington on September 
20. It will interest everyone who is 
searching for the preservation of Amer¬ 
ican freedoms. The above-mentioned 
excerpt follows; 

One of the vexing problems of our time, 
to which all three branches of the Govern¬ 
ment have given their attention, is what 
might be labeled the domestic containment 
of communism. To understand the policies 
adopted so far, and to gage what should 
be done In the immediate future, regarding 
domestic communism, there should be clar¬ 
ity of understanding as to what the problem, 
is and what the dangers are which require 
the application of criminal laws. 

In my view, the problem Is one of guarding 
our internal security, and tlie principal dan¬ 
gers requiring sanctions are espionage, sab¬ 
otage, and subversion. If that can be made 
clear, much misty, obscure thinking can be 
dispelled. Communism as a political doc¬ 
trine has never had success with, or appeal 
to, the overwhelming majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people. As a political party, the Com¬ 
munists have captured only a minute por¬ 
tion of the total vote and have won virtually 
no office of national Importance. In the 
American marketplace of competitive Ideas, 
freely exchanged, present-day communism is 
bankrupt The “dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat” looks no different, and offers no more, 
than the dictatorships of the Fascists and 
the Nazis, 

Is it, then, to suppress the expression of 
bankrupt ideas that we must enact criminal 
laws, tread upon the constitutional guaran¬ 
ties of free speech, and in general conduct 
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ourselves with complete lack of confidence 
in our institutions? Obviously, such a 
course would amount to nothing less than 
pinning the wings of martyred angels upon 
the devil’s advocates. 

But when, to serve the ends of a foreign 
power and to destroy or weaken our Gov¬ 
ernment, Communists, or any others engage 
in espionage or sabotage or other unlawful 
acts of subversion, then we are confronted 
with a clear and present danger warrant¬ 
ing the taking of swift penal and remedial 
action. Our national security statutes and 
administrative security programs cover these 
activities The statutes and programs deal 
with treason, seditious conspiracy, ad¬ 
vocating the overthrow of the Government 
by force or violence, sabotage, espionage, reg¬ 
istration of foreign agents, perjury and the 
making of false statements, exclusion and 
deportation of subversive aliens, exclusion or 
removal of disloyal persons from Govern¬ 
ment employment, denial or cancellation of 
passpoits, and denial of income tax exemp¬ 
tions to subveisive organizations or of tax 
deductions fox contributions made to them. 
Under the criminal statutes, to name but a 
few of the cases, there were convicted of 
treason Chandler, Best, Gillars (Axis Sally), 
Toguri (Tokyo Rose), Monti, Burgman, and 
Kawakita. Dennis and 10 other leaders of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
were convicted of conspiracy to advocate and 
teach the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force and violence, 
and to organize the Communist Party of the 
United States to so teach and advocate. 
Viereck was convicted of violating the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. Coplon and 
Gubltchev were convicted of espionage, and 
Gold and others are currently being prose¬ 
cuted for espionage. Hiss and Biidgcs were 
convicted of perjury, and Marzani of false 
statements to his superiors in Government 
service. In the case of aliens advocating or 
teaching overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence, in the period 1947-50, 
approximately 200 Communists were ex¬ 
cluded from entry into the United States at 
the borders and ports of entry, and deporta¬ 
tion cases are now in process against over 200 
Commumsts cn similar charges. As I stated 
earlier, the Oovernment employee loyalty 
pro{';ram required a check by the I^BI of about 
2,600,000 employees. Full field Investiga¬ 
tions wore made in about 12,000 cases, result¬ 
ing in dismissal of 128 Government em¬ 
ployees and exclusion from employment of 
103 applicants and conditional employees. 

In some few particulars, the basic statutes 
I have menUened need improvement. The 
President sc urged in his recent message to 
Congress on August 8, 1950, and there are a 
number of pending bills which contalzi pro¬ 
visions to accomplish this. For example, 
certain languuf'je of the espionage laws should 
be ciarillcd, the statute of limitations for 
peacetime espionage should bo lengthened, 
the coverage oi the Foreign Agents Registra¬ 
tion Act should bo expanded, and stricter 
supervision should be provided in the case of 
aliens against whom there are orders for de¬ 
portation but who cannot be deported be¬ 
cause no country will accept them. Most im¬ 
portant, the President should be authorized, 
in time of war or national emergency, to 
extend antisabotage regulations for protect¬ 
ing military installations and faciliticn to in¬ 
clude other profierty and places as he shall 
designate In the interest of the national se¬ 
curity, in order that there may be excluded 
from industries and facilttios relating to the 
national security persons suspoefced of a pur¬ 
pose to engage in sabotage or espionage. If 
we are able to exclude potential saboteurs 
from defense plants, and keep the indi¬ 
vidual troublemakers out of vital places, as 
was done during World War II, we can afford 
to Ignore the soap-box oratory. Proposed 
registration of Communist Party and front 
organization memberships, and labeling of 
their printed political publications, count 


for little in fighting wily persons trained in 
and bent upon intrigue and deception 

We appear to be going through a period of 
public hysteria, in which many varieties of 
self-appointed policemen, and alleged guard¬ 
ians of Americanism, would have us fight 
subversion by prescribing an oithodoxy of 
opinion, and stigmatizing as disloyal all 
who disagree or oppose them. This hysteria 
appears in vigilante groups who decree and 
execute beatings of purported Communist 
sympathizers; or, who, in more polite ciiclcs, 
intimidate radio advertisers into silencing 
performers whom they say have Communist 
leanings Another manifestation is the re¬ 
cent proposal to investigate the fitness of 
the Federal judiciary because of displeasure 
with a decision directing the release on bail 
of Harry Bridges pending his appeal of a 
conviction lor perjury. 

Some proposals for legislation contain the 
same shrill overtones of hysteria. One pro¬ 
posal to alter our naturalization and nation¬ 
ality laws (H. J. Res 238). which the Presi¬ 
dent vetoed on September 9, was drafted so 
broadly as to permit depriving naturalized^ 
citizens of their citizenship if they were 
affiliated with organizations which advocate 
changes in our form of government even by 
constitutional means Not very long ago 
Mr Justice Jackson stated for the Supremo 
Court in the famous flag salute case {Board 
of EdKcaUon v Barnette (319 U. S. G24)), 
the resounding answer to proposals that 
would coerce uniformity of sentiment and 
opinion, when he said: 

“If there is any fixed star In our consti¬ 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall bo 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force clUzons 
to confess by word or act their faith therein.” 

Techniques of suppression and compelling 
adherence to the party line are the very mark 
of communism itself in lands where it holds 
sway We cannot afford to bo mlslod into 
believing that we will bo providing machin¬ 
ery to combat espionage and sabotage by 
adopting such techniques. 

If, in truth, our object is to count eruet at 
home, as well as abroad. Communist kUail- 
ogy and j>rfipaganda, we have at hand nnirh 
more powerful and enduring weapons and 
dc‘fon.ses than repression. It i.s well recog¬ 
nized that cM)mmunism has been most auo 
ceasiul in taking ov('r in pUieen, \vh(*re hu¬ 
man misery has prevailed, wher«' (H'ouondo 
security and recognition of human rlgiita 
were nonexistent for the great innjtsriiy eff 
the people. To th(i downtrodden, ctimnui- 
nism has offered the lure t)f’ security and 
freedom, though always postponing the 
realization It has been siirewd eiunigli to 
aline Its projniganda with the Just iis well 
a.s the unjust complaints, imd has not hesi¬ 
tated to invent a few of Us own. It haa 
played for all their worth alleged dlffer- 
onee.H and InequahUen of eJass, of race, and of 
religion. 

Wo are not unaware of the imperfectitam 
of our society, and, aided with the luuui- 
gla.sH of our own i^elf-appralaid, we lutve set 
out to correct our Fhiu'teomiugs and ellin- 
Inute ine‘C|uelitles. In the Uelda of eiitplov- 
xnent, housiuin c.ducation, and roclal iiiantrity, 
large-«cale prcjgraiuw have been put into 
effect, and have made tremendous Inroada 
tipon the poverty, igwa'ituce, luid luilferlng 
from dl«ear4i and old age which exhitofl 
In this laud eff plenty. \7e inivt* not ftitipiietl. 
The programs In this dlrertlfm have tieen 
renewed and expanded to enable Americana 
to roah» a higher atandarcl of livlmi and a 
greater measure of cfccmomlc rwurlty than 
ever before. Oeruduly this in iLHSuVcd, if 
peace in the world can he miiliujtitied, 

In addition, we have lufitituted, and lire 
realizing, more slowly perhaps, programii to 
eliminate inequalities in t^pportunitici imcl 
In the enjoyment of civil rlghte. 

The most heiirtenfng haii been 

made in the field of rduenthm, where «I«wly 
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font surely the paralyzing grip of segregation 
IS being loosened. Tiie recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, in the field of higher 
education {Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S, 629); 
McLawin v. Oklahoma State Regents (339 
XJ. S 637)), are landmarks in this field. 
There is a spreading feeling of the people 
expressed in local determinations, many of 
them voluntary, to eliminate grade school 
and olher forms of segregation. I need not 
go into the details of the programs, as yet 
unrealized; or the progress in such matters 
as the elimination of segregation in inter¬ 
state transportation, the striking down of 
racially restrictive covenants in the sale and 
use of land, and the protection of racial mi¬ 
norities against discrimination in collective 
bargaining arrangements. The point is that, 
in total, these programs represent a goal, the 
gradual attainment of which is being worked 
for by all thinking Americans, and which is 
now in sight. As accomplishments are 
achieved in reaching the goal, they will erad¬ 
icate division and class consciousness, they 
will unify us in meeting hostile threats from 
abroad, they will solidify our international 
relationships with the many nationalities 
and races of the world. 

If Communist propaganda is a threat, our 
best answer is this kind of actual demon¬ 
stration that democracy works, that democ¬ 
racy provides for its people security, equal¬ 
ity, and freedom. 

The American Bar Association has not been 
unmindful of the special significance and 
importance of safeguarding civil liberties. 
In 1938, upon recommendation of one of the 
great presidents of the association, the late 
Frank J Hogan, there was created a special 
committee on the Bill of Rights, which is 
nov/ a standing committee, charged with 
the duty of investigating substantial viola¬ 
tions, actual or threatened, of the Bill of 
Rights, and of taking such steps as it may 
deem proper m defense of such rights in 
instances which might otherwise go un¬ 
defended. 

This was and is a large order. But such is 
the need. It requires constant attention, 
and vigilance, and the willingness to risk 
discomfort when controversy arises. The 
burden cannot be met by Government alone. 
This the association has recognized. It has 
recognized that the defense of civil liberties 
is the task of lawyers everywhere, with spe¬ 
cial responsibilities in the organized bar. 

May I therefore importune this great asso¬ 
ciation, adding the new note of urgency 
created by America's position in the inter¬ 
national community, to renew the vigorous 
spirit that gave impetus to establishing a 
Bill of Rights committee, and to provide 
the forward-looking leadership which will 
maintain the unity of our people in the diffi¬ 
cult days ahead. Teamwork built this 
country The voluntary teamwork of a 
sturdy citizenry, nurtured by equality of op¬ 
portunity and rights, will make it even 
greater. 


History of Optimist kteraatiottal aod 
the Optimist Creed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HOM. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following brief history of Optimist 
International and the Optimist Creed. 


If we could live by the principles 
taught by this worthy club, we would 
live in a world of justice and peace. The 
aforementioned follows: 

History 

The first known Optimist Club was formed 
through the initiative of E. L. Monser, a 
young insurance man and a newcomer in 
Buffalo, N Y, in 1911. Records now m the 
hands of the present president of the Buffalo 
club show that the Optim-ist Club of Buffalo 
was formally organized on Apiil 1, 1911. 

The Optimist Club of Washington, D. C, 
seems to have been the next to be formed. 
Its organization was entirely separate from 
and without knowledge of the Buffalo club; 
the exact date of organization is not known, 
but the late past secretary, G. E. S. Williams, 
claimed at the time of his death in 1927 to 
have been a member of the club for 15 years. 

It rained in Indianapolis on April 15, 1916. 
Several businessmen stood grazing out of the 
window into the dripping, sloppy, murky 
street. One of tho^e present exclaimed. 
“There is just one more organization needed 
for businessmen, and that is an Optimist 
Club ” Agreed,” chorused the others, and 
the idea at once became a reality. Three 
weeks later, 15 businessmen met for lunch¬ 
eon at the Claypool Hotel and formed the 
Optimist Club of Indianapolis. 

Businessmen of Louisville, Ky , caught the 
spirit and the Optimist Club of Louisville was 
formed. As Optimist ideals became known, 
other cities organized clubs. 

In March 1919, at Indianapolis there was 
a meeting of representatives of the Optimist 
Clubs then formed in the United States ar.d 
the first convention planned to be held m 
Louisville the following 19th and 20th of 
June. 

At Louisville 11 clubs finding that each had 
previously adopted bylaws so similar in 
ideals of service, banded together and formed 
headquarters for the purpose of developing 
and spreading this gospel of optimism. 
These clubs were Indianapolis, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Denver, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Mo., St. Joseph, Kansas City, Kans, 
Buffalo, Syracuse. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that these 
clubs, knowing little or nothing about each 
other, adopted constitutions and pledged 
themselves to big objectives so similar that 
later, when they came together, were one 
in purpose and high enthusiasm. One can 
ask no further proof of the fundamental 
need for and spontaneous acceptance of the 
principles and practical program of optimism. 

The J1 clubs assembled proceeded to com¬ 
plete the international association. Consti¬ 
tution and bylaws were adopted and head¬ 
quarters was located at Indianapolis, with 
William H. Harrison, of Louisville, Ky., as 
first president. 

Optimist International is the present name 
of this international organization of Opti¬ 
mist Clubs in the United States and Canada. 
Its purpose is to foster Optimist ideals of 
loyalty, patriotism, goodfellowship, better 
business, help for the underprivileged boys 
and personal development; to build and char¬ 
ter Optimist Clubs, and to direct, supervise, 
and Inspire their functioning and activities; 
and to manage the business and funds of the 
international association. The present slogan 
is “Friend of the boy,” which suggests the 
personal idealist leadership to every member 
for which the organization stands. 

Optimism has a creed which is beyond 
comparison. The 10 tenets of the Optimist 
Creed are a guide in the practice and belief 
of every Optimist. 

Optimism has in Its constitution objects 
which are matchless: 

To internationally develop optimism, as a 
philosophy of life. 

To promote an active interest In good 
government and civic affairs; to inspire re- 
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spect for law; to promote patriotism and 
work for international accord and friendship 
among all people. 

To aid and encourage the development of 
youth throughout the world. 

Both the creed and objects are applicable 
in the life of eveiy right-thinking man, and 
when sincerely followed, their influence and 
inspiration are d3mamic. 

Optimist is a service organization w.th 
ideals for the highest achievements. It chal¬ 
lenges the best that is in men of high caliber, 
and through the activities of its constituent 
clubs, realization of its worthy objects is 
brought about in the clubs’ respective com- 
muniUes. 

the Optimist Creed 

Promise yourself— 

To be so strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind 

To talk health, happiness, and prosperity 
to every person you meet. 

To make all your friends feel that there is 
something m them. 

To look at the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only for 
the best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the suc¬ 
cess of others as you are about your own. 

To f 01 get the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements of the 
future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and give every living creature you meet a 
smile. 

To give so much time to the improvement 
of yourself that you have no time to criti¬ 
cize others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear, and too happy to 
permit the presence of trouble. 

—Chnstian D. Larson. 


Tribate to Hoa, Chan Giiraey, of Soiiih 
Dakota, by Hoii. Milton R. Yoiaeg, of 
Noirtli Dakota 


EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

OP 

IlOIi liLION R. YOUNG 

OP NORTH DAI!:OTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was absent from the floor of the 
Senate earlier this week at a time when 
many fine and well-deserved tributes 
were paid to my good friend, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney}. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state¬ 
ment which I have prepared regarding 
the Senator from South Dakota be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. President, I regret there are many out¬ 
standing Members of the Senate who have 
served for years in this great legislative body, 
who will not return this next year. There is 
one in particular that I would like at this 
time to pay my respects to while there is 
still an opportunity. 

There are few, If any. Members of the Sen¬ 
ate who enjoy greater respect and admira¬ 
tion from all their colleagues than does Sen¬ 
ator Chan Gurney, of South Dakota. He 
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has earned the esteem and respect of his col¬ 
leagues by the high type of service he has 
rendered to his State and Nation He has 
approached eveiy problem from a statesman¬ 
like viewpoint, regardless of what might have 
been the politically expedient thing to do. 

Coming from the sister State of North Da¬ 
kota, and having woiked very closely with 
Chan, I will probably feel his loss more 
keenly than any other Member. On many, 
many occasions Chan has gone out of his 
way to give consideration and assistance to 
problems concerning North Dakota. North 
Dakota has much to thank Chan Gurney 
for—particularly with respect to the help 
and coopeiation he has given our water proj¬ 
ects and Bureau of Reclamation transmis¬ 
sion line projects. 

Chan has rendered his Nation great service 
in the manner in which he has handled the 
affairs of the Armed Services Committee 
during the period in which he was chairman 
in the Eightieth Congress, and all the years 
of his service on that very important commit¬ 
tee 

He has been one of the most diligent and 
hard-working members of the Appropriations 
Committee. Few, if any Members have kept 
themselves better informed on the vast scope 
of Federal appropriations than has he. While 
rendering this great service to the Nation, 
Chan never at any time slighted the interest 
of his State. 

Probably the finest proof of his attitude 
and devotion to the interest of his State was 
the effort he put foibh, following his defeat 
in the primary election, on behalf of the 
water projects of his State and particularly 
his securing of the sizable appropriations to 
build the badly needed Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion transmission line for REA cooperatives 
in South Dakota, both east and west of the 
Missouri River, 

Chan Gurney and the people of South Da¬ 
kota may well be proud of the fine record he 
has achieved in the Senate of the United 
States I am very fortunate to have been 
associated with one who has rendered such 
marked service to his State and Nation. 


Activities of National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a statement made 
by my colleague the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton]. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement by Hon. William Benton of 
Connecticut 

Mr. President, 1 have received the attached 
letter from the three Connecticut directors 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
I am well acquainted with Mr. A. V. Bodine, 
president of the Bodine Corp, a most re¬ 
markable independent business manufac¬ 
turing machine tools in my neighboring city 
of Bridgeport. I am sure that these three 
men are representative of the great tradi¬ 
tions of American industry, as represented 
by the board of the NAM. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that I disagree with some sections of 
this letter, and I have hoped that I could 
meet with these three directors in my State, 
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to discuss my views on the issues covered 
by this letter with them, prior to the ad¬ 
journment of Congress. It has been in this 
hope that I have postponed inserting their 
letter in the Record. Now that Congress is 
about to adjourn, and my meeting has been 
unhappily delayed, I ask permission to insert 
the letter but with the suggestion to the 
Congress, and also to the board and the 
membership of the NAM, that the Congress 
read the testimony, and my speeches on the 
floor before reaching any conclusion on the 
issues. To tell the truth, I am doubtful that 
Mr. Bodine and his two associates can have 
studied the testimony and speeches. I do 
not criticize them for this because I know 
the dependence of busy executives on their 
trade association staffs. I deny categorically 
certain sections of this letter, and I further 
deny certain implications in it. 

The Bodine Corp , 
Bridgeport, Conn., July 27, 1950. 

Hon William Benton, 

United States Senator, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Senator Benton. Our attention has 
been called to statements made by you on 
the floor of the Senate which we think gave 
an unfair and inaccurate picture of the 
operations of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

As directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and also residents of Con¬ 
necticut, we feel that It Is our duty to 
bring the facts to your attention 

In your Senate speech on May 11, 1950, you 
questioned the right of George E. Folk, 
adviser to the patents and research com¬ 
mittee of the National Association of Manu¬ 
factures, to testify for the association be¬ 
fore a Senate committee In opposition to the 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

Mr. Folk contended that this plan would 
abolish the independence of the Patent 
Office and place it under the control of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Your complaint seems to us to narrow 
down to this' 

1. That Mr. Polk had no right to testify 
for the association until each of the more 
than 16,000 members of the association 
had read and specifically approved his 
statement. 

2. That each of the more than 15,000 
members of the association, before pass¬ 
ing on the merits of Mr. Folk’s statement, 
should also have been familiarized with the 
arguments of opposition witnesses before the 
committee—some of whom appeared the 
same day that Mr. Polk testified. 

Now, Senator, you must know that such 
a procedure not only would be impossible, 
but also would bo fraught with grave danger. 

It would moan that organizations of more 
than a very few members would bo prevented 
from ever presenting their views on cur¬ 
rent legislation to congressional committees 
and Members of Congress. 

They would have no opportunity to point 
out the benefits of certain legislative jiro- 
posals or the perils of others. They would 
have to accept whatever legislation Con¬ 
gress decreed—and Congress would have 
to act without the benefit of advice and In¬ 
formation from those most affected. Surely 
you will agree that this would bo an intol¬ 
erable situation from the standpoint of the 
national welfare. 

Your proposal also would result in a se¬ 
rious abridgment of the right of petition 
and the exercise of the right of freedom of 
speech. 

It is not necessary to point out to you 
that congressional hearings, even on legis¬ 
lation of highest importance, are called with 
only a few days’ notice. 

For example, the Senate Finance Commit¬ 
tee met on a Monday and announced that 
hearings on the tax bill would start the 
following Wednesday—and the hearing® 
probably would have started a day earlier 
had Tuesday not boon July 4. 
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How then, would it be possible on such 
short notice for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or any other oiganization of 
more than a few membois, to prepare testi¬ 
mony and have it considered by every mem¬ 
ber before its presentation'? 

And how would it be possible for each 
member of the Association, befoie consid¬ 
ering the proposed testimony, to become 
familiar with the arguments of opposition 
witnesses when those witnesses had not yet 
appeared before the congressional committee? 

Your Senate speech mcUcatos that you 
felt aggrieved because the more than 15,000 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, before passing on Mr. Folk’s 
statement (assuming that this could have 
been done), had not been acquainted with 
the arguments presented to the commit¬ 
tee by Secretary Sawyer, Mr. Flemming, and 
Mr. Lawton. 

But you yourself said that these three men 
testified on the morning of the day that Mr. 
Folk appeared It would be interesting to 
know how our more than 15,000 members 
could have been acquainted with this tes¬ 
timony before they considered Mr Polk’s 
testimony presented on the same day. 

There is another obstacle to your pio- 
posal. Suppose an association witness is 
testifying before a Senate committee and 
you ask him a question. According to your 
contention, before he could answer ho would 
have to poll all of the more than 15,000 
members of the association for their view¬ 
point. 

This would be required for each question 
you and other committee members asked. 
If this procedure were followed a commliteo 
would never complete its work. 

Now, having demonstrated the impossi¬ 
bility of your proposals, we wish to make 
clear that Mr. Folk had every right to appear 
as a witness for the association. 

The position taken by Mr. Folk, that the 
Patent Office should bo an independent bu¬ 
reau, was evolved in years of consideration 
by the NAM patents and research commit¬ 
tee and by the NAM board of directors. 

The National Association of MuuulactiUH'rs 
formulates its policy positions through vurl- 
ou.s committees and the board of dlrc'ci.ors. 

Each committee, such as the emc cm pat¬ 
ents and rcscau'ch, is composed of mtanbera 
selc'ctcd primarily on the basis of their 
prc‘Sslou of int(a*c\Ht in a given subjc'ct, the 
geographical distribution, and the size of the 
businesses represented. We are enclosing a 
list of the members of the patents and re¬ 
search conunitteo. You will notice that 
there are 125 members on this committee 
and that many small companlcH are r«sprc- 
sented. Each member has one vote, regard¬ 
less of the size of his business. 

These members are experts in thl« particu¬ 
lar field and constitute a crtJKs section of 
NAM membership. They conalder what 
NAM’S position should be in regard to various 
proposals affecting patents and reflcarch. 
After the commlUee’a position la adttpted It 
is presented to the board of dirc*ct«r». 

The board is composed eff 157 memberit 
from 42 States. The members come from ail 
branches of industry, from large, smtiO, and 
medium-size compankw. Each directiir has 
one vote, regardless of the aim of hl« 
company. 

The board passes finally on recommenda¬ 
tions by the various ctimmittees. A ctsmmit- 
teo proposal can be approved, rejectt?cl, m«idl- 
fied, or hold In abeyance. 

You will recognize that this method of pro¬ 
cedure is similar to that fifilowed by Con¬ 
gress, Congressional committees act first mi 
legislative proposals, followed by action by 
tlm aenate and the Hoiwe. In the NAM the 
various committees at^t first, followed by 
tion by the board of directors. Crwigrtw rep¬ 
resents the people; the NAM board of dirce- 
tors represents the NAM membcrtihlp. 

Needless to add, whenever tm awKJCliition 
wltncM appears before a congreaslouiil com- 
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mlttee, lie presents a viewpoint approved by 
tlie boaid of directors as the representative of 
NAM members. 

This does not msan that every word of his 
testimony has to be specifically approved by 
the board or the membership. But the view- 
pcmt he presents must have been approved. 

Ml. Folk’s testimony conformed with pre¬ 
vious bear'd action. The actual tent could 
not have been submitted to every member 
of the esscciation, because, as you will recall, 
the heai'xngs of Reorganization Plan No. 5 
were called suddenly. To have followed your 
proposal would have denied the association 
the oppoitunity of presenting its view. 

The hearings would have been completed 
long before the association could have heard 
from its more than 15.000 members. 

Actually, the testimony was submitted to 
as many committee members as was possible 
within the time hmitatlon. In addition, 
many letters pi o testing the reorganization 
plan were received from NAM members 

After Mr. Polk’s testimony, the substance 
of his statement appeared in the NAM News, 
which is distributed to every member of 
NAM. If he had not presented the NAM 
viewpoint there would have been protests. 
Not one has been received. 

You also made the point In your speech 
that the association should approve the 
Hoover Government reorganization proposals 
in order to obtain economy in Government 
operations. We assure you that we are 
heartily in accord with the principles of the 
Hoover Commission proposals and are on 
record to that effect. We also have been, 
and still are, one of the leading advocates 
of Government economy. 

But what we opposed was that portion of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 which transferred 
the Patent CMBce to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce and abolished its independence. 
Three things should be borne in mmd: 

1. The Hoover Commission made no spe¬ 
cific recommendation for revision of the 
Patent Office setup. Mr. Hoover was Sec- 
retEiry of Commerce for many years and was 
intimately acquainted with the operations 
of the Patent Office. 

2. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer promptly 
redelegated his new authority over the 
Patent Office back to the Commissioner of 
Patents. This is one of the strongest argu¬ 
ments against the proposal, because the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce himself acknowledged 
by this action that the reorganization plan 
was undesirable. 

What will happen, though, if in the future 
a Secretary of Commerce is appointed who 
seeks to destroy the patent system which 
has contributed so much to the Nation’s 
greatness? Under the reorganization plan 
he can seize the power to control the Patent 
Office which Secretary Sawyer has relin¬ 
quished. 

8. There was no showing whatsoever that 
any economy would result from the transfer. 
Secretary Sawyer by implication acknowl¬ 
edged this when he redelegated his au¬ 
thority. 

We regret that this letter is of such length 
but we wanted to give you a clear picture of 
NAM operations so that there will be no 
further misunderstanding. 

Since your original remarks were pub¬ 
lished In the CoNCRSssioNAL Recoed, we re¬ 
quest that you place this letter also in the 
Congressional Record so that the readers 
of that publication wUl have accesss to the 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 

' A. V. Bodine, 

Prement, The Bodine Corp., 
BTidgepert, Conn. 

L. A. Dibble. 

President, the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

R. E, Gay, 

President, the Bristol Brass Oorp.» 
Bristol, Conn. 


Statement by William M. Boyle, Jr., Chair¬ 
man, Democs'atic National Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMAESB 

OP 

KOn. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE Ul^I'TED STATES 
Saturday, Septemter 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment issued by Mr. William M. Boyle, Jr., 
chairman. Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, dated September 12, 1950. I over¬ 
looked placing it in the Record some¬ 
time ago. 

I will say to the distinguished minor¬ 
ity leader that it mentions the recent 
elections m the State of Maine. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
The way Maine goes, so goes the Nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will take a look at the state¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed m the 
Record, as follows: 

Democratic candidates cut deeply into nor- 
meU Republican majorities in every one of 
the three congressional districts and m the 
governorship race in yesterday’s election in 
Maine. If the Democratic gains in Maine re¬ 
flect the attitude of the voters in the other 
States, we will make gains all over the coun¬ 
try in November. The total vote cast In the 
Maine election was higher than that in 1948, 
a presidential year, and was the highest for 
a nonpresidentlal year since the record set in 
1938. 

In the election of a governor the Demo¬ 
cratic vote was up from 76,544 2 years ago to 
93,000 this year, while the Republican vote 
fell off slightly. 

Democratic gains In the three congres¬ 
sional district contests were even more Im¬ 
pressive. 

In the First District Mrs. Lucia M. Cormier, 
the Democratic candidate, received over 
41,000 votes compared to a Democratic vote 
of 31,628 in this district 2 years ago. The 
Republican margin was cut to 7,000, com¬ 
pared to 22,000 m 1948; 12,600 in 1946; and 
2C,000 in 1944. The Democratic percent¬ 
age of the total vote in this district increased 
from 37.6 percent in 1948 to over 46 percent 
this year. 

In the Second District John J. Maloney, 
Democrat, polled in excess of 36,000 votes, 
where the Democratic candidate in 1948 re¬ 
ceived 24,098. The Republicans carried this 
district by 26,000 in 1948 and 44,000 in 1944, 
and by only 13,000 votes this year. 

In the Third District the Democratic vote 
for John Keenan was over 22,000 votes, an 
Increase of 6,000 from 1948, which cut the 
Republican majority to about 15,000 This 
district went Republican by 23,000 2 years 
ago, by 20,000 in 1946, and by 25,500 in 1944. 

The vote in the Democratic city of Lewis¬ 
ton was particularly gratifying, Mr, Ma¬ 
loney received 10.758 votes, with the count 
still Incomplete. This was the largest vote 
ever cast for any candidate for Congress of 
either party in the dty of Lewiston. 

These are impressive Democratic gains in a 
traditionally Bepuhlican State. They re¬ 
flect what I have said aU along is an over¬ 
whelming popular support for President Tru¬ 
man and for the policies that are being fol¬ 
lowed by this administration. I believe the 
defection of many Republican voters also 
indicates disapproval of the attempts that 
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were made by Republican candidates in 
Maine to make political capital out of the 
situation in Korea. The record off-year 
vote in Maine indicates that the people are 
alert to the vital importance of this year’s 
congressional elections. As Democrats, we 
confidently hope for a record vote through¬ 
out the country in November. 


Tlie Baitle Between the Federal Reserve 
BoEird and the Treasury 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (.legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Pi’esident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled “Reserve-Treasury Fight Shifts 
to ^nk Meeting in New York,” written 
by J. A. Livingston and published in the 
Washington Post of September 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Reserve-Treasury Fight Shifts to Bank 
Meeting in New York 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

New loRK, September 19.—The American 
Bankers Association convention, scheduled 
for the Waldorf-Astoria here next week, 
couldn’t have been better timed. Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder is to be an 
honored guest and receive a testimonial. 
A. L. M. Wiggins, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, S C., and chairman of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Is to be the 
first speaker on the formal convention pro¬ 
gram Tuesday, September 26. 

Will Wiggins take sides in the present 
battle between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury’ Wiggins, as a banker and 
a businessman, carries great weight among 
his own kind—^bankers and businessmen. 
Were he to open up, he might cause a sur¬ 
prise. Most bankers are partial to the idea 
of hig ler interest rates on short-term 
Treasury obligations. If the interest rate 
goes up, as the Reserve Board argues It 
should, then bankers will make more money 
on their large holdings of Government se¬ 
curities. 

WiggU 3 s is still an active functionary of 
the Treasury. Even now, as a special assist¬ 
ant without compensation, he is helping 
Snyder work out a tax program for next year. 
Therefore, Wiggins may disassociate himself 
from the conventional banking point of 
view. Hb might even let loose a blast at the 
Federal Reserve Board. For the Treasury 
stfll IS unreconciled to the Reserve argument 
that an increase In short-term money rates 
will help to control inflation by deterring 
borrowing. As a matter of fact, since the 
Reserve announced a rise In Its rediscount 
rate from percent to X% percent, bank 
loans have Increased at an accelerating rate. 

The Treasury’s case against the Reserve 
Board runs like this: The Reserve Board 
seems willing to accept the idea of a 2]/^ 
percent interest rate on long-term Govern¬ 
ment bonds. Yet it wants the short-term 
rate to rise. Already it has raised 13-month 
rates from about 1.26 percent to 1.85 percent. 
But it*s doubtful if such tiny increases can 
have any efiect on either businessmen or 
banks. BUfdnessmen won't shy away from 
borrowlrg just because of an extra one-half 
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of 1 percent or even 1 percent. And banks 
will find the higher rates which they'll be 
able to charge on commercial loans even 
more attractive than they are now. 

What’s more, the Treasiiry argument con¬ 
tinues, the long-term Government bond rate 
of percent sets a limit on how eflective 
the Reserve Board's policy can be. The Re¬ 
serve Board isn’t really operating In a free 
money market. It can't raise the rediscount 
rate to 7 percent as it did m 1920 or to 6 per¬ 
cent as in 1929. Whenever banka need 
money they can simply sell their 2V6 percent 
Umted States bonds and the Federal Reserve 
would have to buy those bonds. Thus the 
rediscount rate, to all intents and purposes, 
Is Ineffective. 

The argument goes on The Reserve is 
merely raising the cost of carrying the $257,- 
000,000,000 Government debt, and the cost 
already amounts to over $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Each half percent nee in the Interest adds 
more than $X.260,000,000 a year in carrying 
charges. Hence, the Reserve is operating 
with the obsolete tools of 1920 and 1929, not 
the tools of 1950 when the United States debt 
comprises more than half the total of all debt 
in the country. 

The Federal Reserve, of course, has a ready 
reply. Only about $55,000,000,000 of the 
United States debt outstanding Is In short¬ 
term paper—^bllls, certlflcates, or notes. 
Hence a rise In the short-term rate of one- 
half percent would add only $275,000,000, 
in Interest charge. And, if the short-term 
rate went up, there would be less induce¬ 
ment for the Treasury to refund maturing 
obligations with short-term paper. The sav¬ 
ing would not be so great as it is now. In 
addition, the Government's ffnancial posi¬ 
tion would be a lot stronger if a larger pro¬ 
portion of the debt were held by long-term 
private Investors instead of by the banks 
and, hence, constantly turning over In the 
market. 

Conceivably, Wiggins might decide not to 
wash dirty linen in public. But the subject 
will haunt the smoke-flUed rooms and cock¬ 
tail bars wherever bankers foregather. For 
it's the hottest financial issue of the day. 
The difference of opinion affects not only 
the cost of money but how credit will be 
restricted. The Treasury would resort, where 
possible, to direct controls and maintain easy 
money. But the Reserve Is more Inclined to 
try the classical route, via higher interest 
charges. And so you have it: A perfect issue 
for a bankers' convention. 


Award of Nobel Peace Prize to Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Off 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or ]!MYLA»rD 

IS THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'IES 
Saturday, Septeniber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 19S0 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr, President, it Is 
most gratifying to note that the coveted 
Nobel peace prize has been awarded to 
the grandson of an American Negro 
slave. The recipient is Dr, Ralph 
Bunche, who has made such a lasting 
contribution to friendly international 
relationships as a representative of the 
United States Government. 

1 ask unanimous consent to insert In 
the Congressional Record, an article ap¬ 
pearing In the Baltimore Sun of today, 
September 23, giving an interesting ac¬ 
count of the details cf this award, which 
is so richly deserved. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Nobel JPeacs Prize Goes vo Dr Ralph 

Bunche—Award announced to American 

Negro Who Acted as UN Mediator in 

Palestine Dispute 

Oslo, September 2.—^Dr Ralph Bunche, 
grandson of an American Negio slave and 
United Nations mediator who brought an 
end to conffict in the Holy Land, has been 
awarded the Nobel peace prize for 1950. 

As fai as is known here. Dr. Bunche is the 
first Negro ever to be awarded a Nobel prize 
In any field. Certainly he is the first of his 
race to receive the peace prize. It will be 
presented to him December 10 

Announcement of the award was made to¬ 
night by the Norwegian Nobel Committee, 
which never gives the reason for its choice. 
The prize this year amounts to 164,303 kroner 
(about $23,000}. 

NOW WITH UN UNIT 

At Lake Success, N. Y., Dr. Bunche said he 
had received the news "with deep humility.” 
He was busy at work as principal director in 
the trusteeship division of the United 
Nations. 

'T. more than anyone, recognize the extent 
to which my peace efforts in the Near East 
fiowed from the strength of the United Na¬ 
tions,” he said. 

Dr. Bunche, who succeeded Count Folke 
Bemadotte, of Sweden, as the United Na¬ 
tions mediator In Palestine, after Bemadotte 
was assassinated in 1948, effected an armis¬ 
tice that ended the bitter clash between 
Jews and Arabs and threatened the entire 
Middle East soon after World War U. 

He paid tribute to his predecessor for lay¬ 
ing the essential foundations of the Palestine 
agreements, calling Bemadotte ”the great and 
courageous man who gave his life In the 
determined effort to bring peace to Pales¬ 
tine.” 

"At this moment I cannot forget that 
Count Bemadotte and 10 other members of 
our team gave their lives in the effort to 
restore peace to Palestine,” Dr. Bunche said. 

Dr. Bunche risked his own life in the days 
that followed his succession to Bernadotte’s 
post 

TWENTT-BIOKT PERSONS WERE NOMINATED 

Six organizations and 28 persons were nom¬ 
inated for the peace prize leuat February. 
Among the individuals were President Tru¬ 
man, Gen, George O. Marshall, Winston 
OhurchiU, India's Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Count Richard Coudenhove-B:alergl, founder 
of the Pan-European movomont, and Dr. 
Herbert Evatt, Australian statesman. 

Dr Bunche is the eleventh American to 
win the peace prize. The first was Prosl- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who received the 
1906 award. Others were Bllhu Root, Wood- 
row Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, Frank B. Kel¬ 
logg, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Jane Ad- 
dams, Cordell Hull, John B. Mott, and Emily 
a. Baich. 

The annual prizes are awarded from a trust 
established by the will of Alfred Nobel, Swe¬ 
dish inventor of dynamite, who died in 1896. 
The awards are made to those Judged to 
have served humanity best during the last 
year in medicine, chemistry, physics, litera¬ 
ture, and the effort for peace. 

FOR PROMOTING BROTKSRBOOD 

Swedish institutions make all the awards 
except that for peace, which is made by a 
committee of five persons elected by the Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament. 

For the peace prize, candidates may be 
proposed by parliaments and governments 
all over the world and by certain institu¬ 
tions and Individuals. 

The will of Dr. Nobel, who bequeathed $9,- 
000,000, the interest from which provides 
the prizes, stipulates the peace prize should 
bo awarded to the candidate "who has worked 


most or best for promoting brotherhood 
among people, and for abolition or reduction 
of the standing armies, and for the estab¬ 
lishment and spread of peace congresses ” 

BUNCHS BORN IN DETROIT 

Dr Bunche, who le 46 years old, is a native 
of Detroit. He went to the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in Los Angeles on an athletic scholai- 
ship. He played baseball, lootbail, and 
basketball, and betwejn classes worked as a 
Janitor 

He won Phi Beta Kappa honors upon grad¬ 
uation m 1927 and then wont to Harvard, 
where he won his master's degree in 1928 
and his doctorate in 1934 He was married 
in 1930 and has three children 

Dr. Bunche Joined the State Department 
in 1944 and was loaned to the United Na¬ 
tions 2 years later. The following year he 
resigned from the State Department to de¬ 
vote his entire time to the United Nations. 

REFUSED POST IN WASHINGTON 

After bringing peace to Palestine, Dr. 
Bunche was the recipient of many honors. 
President Truman offered him an appoint¬ 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State, one of 
the highest official posts ever offered to a 
Negro. 

He declined to accept the position and 
there were reports his feeling about racial 
segregation In Washington was a factor In 
his decision. 


Natchez, On the Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OF XAISSXSSZPPZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. WirJULflMS. Mr. Speaker, 
Natchez, Miss., has, perhaps, the most 
interesting history of any city in the 
United States. Once a nearly perfect 
example of the ante bellum South, Nat¬ 
chez today is a picture of contrast. Pre- 
Oivil War homos still remain among busy 
industries and flowing oil wells. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
herewith an article appearing in tho 
Natchez Times, edited by Kon. J. B. 
Snider, which compares the old Natchez 
to the new. The article from the Times 
follows: 

Natohsz, on thx Mihstshipm 

Natchez oweR its name to u tribe of aun- 
worshlplng Indians, tho originul inhabit ante 
of tho area. The history of this city "- third 
oldest in the South and oldc^Ht in tho MLiwls- 
slppl Valley—stretches buck over more than 
two centuries to 1002 when tiic f'’rench inuier 
LaSalle first visltod the Nutoiicz Indians. In 
1700 Iberville and Bienville, the c«xi>it>rers. ««- 
lected this commanding. 20O-f(Ka bluff os the 
site for tt fort completed in 1716. Culled 
Rosalie after the Dutchesa of Ponichurlruin, 
this fort was tho seed of nuKlern Natch**'/.. 

Held successively by France, cireut Hritnixi. 
Spain and tho United Stutes, Natchez grew 
steadily in importance. The clt y war* t he iir.tt 
capital of tho Mississippi Terrlttiry and for 
many years the history of the Southwest cen¬ 
tered here. Thriving on cotttm, Natchez 
once boasted of having mUllonalrcH 

than any other city In the Nutltin. hut in 
the years just after the Olvli War, }»rnsperlty, 
like the mighty river at her feet, neeined to 
roll on by Nutchez. 

A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 

Natchez in her golden era never matched 
the surging activity that is taktni; place now. 
Oil and gna liows within sight of aplenclici old 
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plantation liomes As a matter of fact, 30 
percent of Mississippi’s $100,000,000 annual 
oil production comes from wells within a 50- 
mile radius of the city Once peaceful 
plantation fields are the sites of modern fac¬ 
tories. There has been a steady and contin¬ 
uous increase in the amount and value of 
manufactured products over the past 20 
years The forests of the area are the basis 
for numerous industries which include 
logging operations, sawmills, paper pulp and 
woodworking plants turning out large 
amounts of flooring, walltaoard, furniture and 
boxes 

Forest resources have attracted the Inter¬ 
national Paper Co., now completing a $20,- 
000,000 plant With this addition, five large 
national companies will have major opera¬ 
tions centered in Natchez and Adams County. 
These include Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., 
whose production has been tripled recently 
to 6,000 tires and tubes a day, Blue Bell Inc., 
garment makers; Johns-Manville Products 
Corp , makers of wallboard, insulation and 
related products; and Wilson & Co , meat 
packers Such manuf acturing industries em¬ 
ploy over 3,100 workers, or more than a third 
of Natchez’ labor force 

BASIC GROWTH 

The rapid industrial development of the 
area has jumped the population of the city 
from 15,296 m 1940, to cover 30,000 today— 
and it is still growing. Natchez’ strategic 
location for national and world trade was 
a major attraction for industry, and its posi¬ 
tion as a trading center also spurred growth. 
Natchez is the natural retail and wholesale 
trading center for a seven county area (three 
Louisiana and four Mississippi counties). 
Thpre are no other population centers within 
a 60-mile radius. Well over 100,000 people 
live within 25 miles of the city. Transporta¬ 
tion is superior, including the river, 4 rail¬ 
roads, and radiating highways. 

RAW MATERIAL 

You have already seen the part played by 
forests, as well as oil and gas, in the develop¬ 
ment of Natchez. Woodlands cover more 
than 40 percent of this trading area—over 
117,000 acres. Upland woods are mostly 
short-leaf and loblolly pine, those of the 
lowlands are predominantly hardwood—oak, 
gum, sycamore, pecan, cypress, cottonwood 
and willow. 

Agricultural products range from cotton, 
corn and sugarcane to the increasingly im¬ 
portant livestock and dairying activities. 
Climate and soil are especially adapted to 
seed crops and livestock farming. The 9 
month growing season allows year around 
pasturage; add to this an ample rainfall for 
near-ideal farmers’ country 

The highly favorable fuel and power situa¬ 
tion is a definite asset. Natchez was first 
served by gas in 1864 The first electric 
service was supplied in 1888. Since 1929, 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. has provided 
an abundance of dependable, low-cost elec¬ 
tric power, constantly kept ahead of the 
city’s growing needs Today’s needs are 
covered by a two-way 110,000-volt inter¬ 
connected transmission system, and under 
construction is an up-to-the-minute 66,000 
kilowatt, $8,000,000 steam-electric generating 
station. The city is also supplied with gas 
by the Mississippi Power & Light Co., with 
lines connected to the world’s largest dry gas 
fields. 

THE PILGRIMAGE 

It would be impossible to leave Natchez 
without learning of the famed “Natchez 
Pilgrimage.” as much a part of the city as 
its most modern industry. Since 1932, visi¬ 
tors from all over the world have enjoyed a 
trip into America’s golden past. Opened an¬ 
nually to visitors are a score of historic 
structures, preserved through wars and eco¬ 
nomic changes, many of them retaining 
their original furnishings and decorations. 

XCVI—App -438 


Natchez has a proud heritage and today 
is more prosperous than in the most splendid 
days of great plantations, formal gardens 
and luxurious homes. Here, the old and the 
new thrive side by side Unique is the word 
for Natchez on the Mississippi. 


Hysteria in the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHET HOLlFiELD 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap¬ 
pendix, an editorial by A1 Waxman, edi¬ 
tor of the Eastside Journal, a newspaper 
published m my district in California. 

With civil liberties gradually being 
whittled away by scared or vicious men 
under the guise of patriotism, it is 
heartening to note that a few real Amer¬ 
icans still have the courage to fight back 
against the wave of hysteria that is sap¬ 
ping the inherent democratic strength 
of free speech, free press, and free play 
of "Ideas in the market place.” The edi¬ 
torial follows: 

Hysteria in the United States 
(By A1 S. Waxman) 

What is happening to us? Have wo lost 
our sense of reasoning, have we become a 
mob instead of a sane nation? Are we going 
to follow some Pied Piper until we all go 
over the brink into the chasm? 

A w^ave of patriotic hysteria has taken 
hold of some of our leaders and they are 
whooping it up to a point where others, who 
can distinguish right from wrong, are mov¬ 
ing away from their rightful places and stay¬ 
ing m the shadows -with a hope that all will 
come out right. 

Innocent people are being hurt and right¬ 
eous citizens are afraid to lend a helping 
hand for fear they too will be dragged into 
and through the mire. The hysteria is now 
so wild it is difficult to distinguish sanely 
right from wrong, red from pink, Commu¬ 
nist from liberal, American from enemy At 
least, it is dangerous to admit publicly that 
you can tell the difference. 

Laws and ordinances are being passed with¬ 
out consideration for the general public. 
Instead of shooting swift arrows into the 
hearts of the enemy, we are using shotgun 
methods and not giving a hang whether 
innocents get hurt at the same time. 

The anti-Communist laws which have been 
passed by the city and county of Los Angeles 
are dangerous. Very dangerous. Power is 
being given to officials to determine whether 
your thinking and mine are American or 
patriotic. Remember this day, and remem¬ 
ber it well, when the officials walk into your 
front room and declare your thoughts to 
be unsafe because they disagree with you. 
Then you will wish you had watched the 
actions of your city council and board of 
supervisors. 

We agree that genuine enemies of the 
country should be under constant surveil¬ 
lance. We agree that the safety of this 
Nation comes uppermost. We agree we have 
a home front to defend while our boys and 
men are on the battle front. But, shouldn’t 
we be careful that innocent people are safe¬ 
guarded against the merchants of hate who 
prey on the public In times such as these? 

A few self-righteous persons can ruin an 
entire community with their venomous char¬ 
acter. Take the recent case of actress Jean 


Muir. She lost a radio role, and possibly 
her career, because an accusing finger was 
pointed at her Mind you, she was accused 
of being a fellow traveler—not an enemy— 
and she lost what she had spent years to 
build. It might have been you, or you, or 
you There was no hearing; no day in court; 
just an execution 

There is an element of people in this coun¬ 
try who have given of their tune, effort, for¬ 
tune, and ability to right wrongs against 
others. These people have worked and 
fought for those unable to protect them¬ 
selves against the vultures of our society. 
At one time these people were called New 
Dealers, then they were called liberals, then 
they were named pinks, now they are labeled 
fellow travelers. They are accused of work¬ 
ing with the enemy. Why? 

Why? Why? Why? Because they con¬ 
tributed to the fight against Franco Spain 
(now acknowledged as the proving ground 
for Hitler); because they tried to finish the 
job of freeing the Negroes here (started by 
President Abraham Lincoln); because they 
fought slums and blighted-area housing so 
that “Oakies” (Americans, if you please) 
could raise their families decently and build 
a worth-v;’hile society for tomorrow; because 
they fought corrupt politicians and political 
machines in this country; because they 
fought to get justice m our American courts 
for people of foreign extraction (Latin- 
American and Negro youths included); be¬ 
cause they bolstered the USO programs in 
World War II; because they tried to preserve 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights of this 
country? Are these the reasons they are 
“fellow-travelers?” 

They are accused of aiding Russia. They 
did! You did! I did! In World War II, 
we were told Russia is “our ally”; that she 
is “helping us fight Hitler.” We worked for 
aid to Russia, aid to Britain, aid to France. 
Can that past be used today against these 
people? No! A thousand times no! But it 
will be by the self-imposed righteous, pa¬ 
triotic people who want a method to destroy 
the finer things here. 

State Senator Jack Tenney proposes to 
Introduce legislation which would: 

1. Outlaw the Communist Party. 

2. Bar Communists and fellow travelers 
from holding public office. 

3 Ear Communists and fellow travelers 
from teaching in public or private schools. 

4. Require all candidates for State office 
to take a loyalty oath at the time of filing for 
nomination In the primary election. 

5. Safeguard labor unions against civil 
suits resulting from the expulsion of mem¬ 
bers who are Communists or have Red af¬ 
filiations. 

"6. Safeguard employers against civil dam¬ 
age suits which might result from firing of 
Communists or fellow travelers. 

7. Provide for registration of Communists 
shoxild a pending Federal bill, which so pro¬ 
vides, be defeated 

Maybe the Senator’s points are good. 
This writer, however, believes Tenney can’t 
do good—and wouldn’t if he could. From 
the first to his last point, there is a drop 
from zero to below-zero; if the Communists 
are outlawed in point 1, where will he find 
them for registration under point 7? 

Tenney would bar fellow travelers from 
this and that. How are we going to deter¬ 
mine who IS a fellow traveler? What will be 
our yardstick? Who will do the measuring? 
Pray, not people like Tenney. He has used 
people and people and people as scapegoats 
for his publicity ambitions. 

Even now he has a program of attack 
against former Superior Court Judge Isaac 
Pacht, a man who ranks head and shoulders 
far above Tenney- He has singled out Jew¬ 
ish institutions for attack—because he knew 
It would merit publicity for him. Are peo¬ 
ple like Tenney to be the ones who will 
identify “fellow travelers”? Heaven protect 
the innocent. 
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We are m serious danger of forcing the 
real culprits, enemies of our Nation, under¬ 
ground. From there they will not register. 
We are building a fifth column now to de¬ 
stroy us We alone will be guilty v^hen the 
catastioplie happens (please, God, never). 

Let’s face realities. Let’s foe rational. 
Let’s avoid hysteria and mob rule. Let’s le- 
tam our place in the sun as the greatest 
Nation on earth. Let’s not run over each 
other in an effort to shout loudecu “I am 
good, he’s bad ” 


Do Yea Cciiiifos’ll! to TLeso Pi\ioi!i:Sp!es ? 


EXTEiXTSION OP REiYARKS 

OP 

MON. JOHN BEIL WILLIAIiS 

OP MI3GIKS3PPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Scvteviber 22 ,1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Spsaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following excePent editorial 
written by Mr. J. O. Emmerich and ap¬ 
pearing in the McComb (Miss) Enter¬ 
prise-Journal on September 18, 1950: 

Do You Conform to These Principles? 

Not so very long ago a man from the East 
asked this editor about the States’ rights 
principles He seamed skeptical. He had 
read a lot of propaganda that had him con¬ 
fused So we commenced a.sking him some 
basic questions. His answers were about the 
same as we ourselves would have given had 
we been asked the same questions. 

We said, “You are a States’ Tighter even 
though you do not know it.” Then we out¬ 
lined what wc considered these basic political 
concepts. 

Perhaps you may bo a States’ righter and 
not know it The following principles which 
are basic in States’ rights thinking are pre¬ 
sented for your consideration. Read them 
carefully and weigh each thought as you 
read. 

A States’ righter not only professes but 
acts on these basic American principles 
which form our priceless heritage of freedom: 

1. **I believe in the United States of 
America—the greatest Nation of free men 
and women on earth, where the poorest is 
far richer than the richest of all other lands 
where opportunity still exists for those who 
have the will to work and provide for them¬ 
selves. 

2. “1 believe in the tenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: ‘The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.’ 

3. “I believe in the right of each State to 
govern its own internal affairs without dicta¬ 
tion Of interference from outsiders. 

4. “I believe in local self-government as 
opposed to the concentration of all govern¬ 
mental power in Washington, 

5. “I believe in Individual freedom as op- 
IX)sed to a welfare state of a superplaimed 
economy for every individual. 

6. “I believe in my right to worship as I 
please, work for whom I please, employ whom 
I please, determine my own present and 
future without the meddling of bureaucrats 
who want to plan my every thought and 
movement for me. 

7. “I believe it my duty to help keep 
America and Americans free and untied by 
selfish and power-mad politicians and bu¬ 
reaucrats who dream of the superstate. 

8. “I believe the best way to keep America 
free is to preserve and maintain the rights 
of the various States and of the cittaens 


thereof to determine their own internal af¬ 
fairs as they see fit ” 

Don't be led to believe that the States’ 
rights organization and those who e.sponse 
the pnncipal outlined here hope to create a 
iiG \7 party. This is far from the basic 
thought in mind- A ne^v paity would have 
haid sledding under alnio.sfc nvy cnenm- 
sl^Mces But the oigaiuzalian does bolievo 
that there is lOom tor much educational 
work to be done. The States’ lights niove- 
p^cnt IS educa+iopal m its bisic concci'iiion. 
Tile last Presidential fight was not to cieate 
a new party but to uter a piotcst to v/iiat 
was iinppeiuiig m our ov;n party ilcither 
RepiibLoans nor Demoeiats wore gnen com- 
foi't by- tlio&o who sought to upbulcl the basic 
piinciplos Both paitics abandoned piinci- 
ples for expediences Thus the* pioiest was 
n’ade 

Do you believe m the principles outlined 
above? If so you are more of a States’ righter 
than you really know. 


Mes Job for Ara:>.t^isrs 


EXTENSION OP RE^IARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. EIEMILLER 

OF WTSCONGIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the September 
15 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
offers sane comment on a subject which 
has produced too much hysterical think¬ 
ing and action. Effective control of 
Communists and communism in this 
country cannot be brought about 
through the type of hysteria which pro¬ 
duced—and infliu'nced such an over¬ 
whelming number of national legislators 
to vote for—the Wood-McCarran bill. 
I commend the Monitoi* editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues. It follows; 

No Jor, FOR Amateurs 

We WOT'Id stake a good deal on an assertion 
that everybody in the United States, from 
archconservativea in both major parties clear 
through the ranks of the Socialists would 
heartily support legislation which would 
thoroughly dispose of the actual menace In 
domestic communism. 

The Kilgore portion of what has come to 
bo known us the McCarran bill aims at the 
core of the danger. In event of declaration 
of war, or Imminent invasion, foreign-in¬ 
spired insurrection, or other clrcumstauco 
declared a national emorgcin’y by Congress 
and the Presldont, It would empower the 
Governnmnt to round up and intern all for¬ 
eign agents, saboteurs, spk‘H, and members 
of the Communist pai’ty. It also wchiIU pro¬ 
tect and facilitate the individual's rigiit to 
Judicial review. 

The trouble la. Congress seems likely either 
to drop the Kdlgor© sections or to lump thenr 
with provisions which threaten not only to 
smother freedom of opinion and tti harm 
n'any sincere and loyal people, but also actu¬ 
ally to hamper apprehension of the real sub¬ 
versives. And the President will have no 
choice but to sign or veto in toto what comes 
to him. 

This newspaper already has pointed out 
how tno ajfbitrary power to declare any group 
subversive ^nd compel it to label everything 
it says or prints “Communist Frant“ could 
be turned to choke off any reform at the 
moment unpopular or misunderstood. 

Of mo.e immediate concern is the proeiieet 
of swamping the FBI with the tfwk of seeing 


to it tlipt every one of some 60,000 Com¬ 
munists regi&tors, and that the roster of 
every aTieged “front” organization is com¬ 
plete and coirect. The dangerous spies mici 
saboteurs won’t register. In fact, not many 
taKe the risk of up with suspect, oi- 

ganizations The lew that have woidd go 
t’mrleiground while the FBI ferrets out politi¬ 
cal idcologistr. whose attempts to persuade 
Americans already have •f’aiicd dismally 
As wc have romaihecl before. Wc don't hire 
rata around the national larmstead. Bill 
we are chary of amateur exi eimniat* a.s 
wTio propor.e a little poison i(^i the gv*'’'er;'il 
v^'tc- supply "-cr.pcchiliy when even tiiat 
wciiidn't get many rats. 


The Kalya Forest Massacre of 

Potash Amvj Officers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

mil ALEXAMBEll WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATFS 

Saturday, September 23 (leifidatiue clay 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr, WILEY. Mr, Preiiiclenfc, ihe niimo 
“Katyn” evokes horror in the miiici of 
every decent citizen of the world. Why? 
Because it was in Katyn Wood, near 
Smolensk, Russia, that there was found 
the graves of several thousand lUToic 
Polish Army officers murdered by Coiu- 
manlst Russia. These officers had hvvii 
taken prisoners by the Red Army follow¬ 
ing the diabolic Soviet attack on Poland 
in September. 1989. That attack was in 
accordance with the Ribbentrop-Molutov 
ar.reem?nt to divide that free axul in¬ 
dependent nation—Catliolic Poland. 

The horrible story of th<^ Katyn mas¬ 
sacre, thoup.h long suppre.ssed, once 
more cmeriTed before tlie eye;; and in the 
conse.uaice of mankind. The dreadful 
murder of these heroic Polrih soldit'ni 
will nc'ver be forgotten by the civIliztKl 
inhabitants of manknid. 

WHY mo OEMCK'EATS HUrCIW fSH EflOOttt? 

One of the most shockin.'t aspects of 
the' Katyn massacn' was that a rtiK»rt 
on the massacre by a United aiates Anny 
offiLajr was suppressed for sc^ven Itum 
years. I repeal-the United States re¬ 
port w’as suppressed for 7 yeors. Now 
it turn.s out that the original copy of that 
report somehow became “misplactyt or 
io.st.” That is Jimt one coincidence tiffrr 
another. 

Friends of Poland have a rinht to a.sk 
why this report \vm m loiia^ Kiippr4*s:H*d. 
Theyjiuve a riuht to ask how cuiiii* it 
became “misplaced or lost/* l‘’'rhTicis of 
Poland know that It was tlii' pr*'sinit 
Democratic adrainist rut loti whose rh|i- 
lomals negotiated the* iahiiiiisis Ysltii 
afTreement. Hint seerei trenty clividvd 
and partititmed Polaiwl. tiinrt! over Ph 
most valuable Iambi to the s 
What a vicious ntiih in the Irirk, 

The whole handling of tin* t\ xvu cif tlie 
Katyn ma.ssacro Is enouKh to arouse ilm 
mmclmm of every Amrrlaut, jiiNt as tiie 
horrible devd Itself that ocsairretl in llmi 
forest l:i a blot on the ‘octaxi m cdviikii- 
tion. 
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MAGAZIINTE OF KNIGHTS OF COLUIABUS WROTE TIP 
MASSACRE 

I have in my hand the New York Times 
article describing the statement by the 
Army officer who had prepared the re¬ 
port. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, as well as an article published in 
the Knights of Columbus magazine, 
Columbia, in September 1948, by Julius 
Lada, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record. 

I think that after reading these items, 
the American people will more clearly 
recognize why our Republican Party has 
been fighting against Democratic dou¬ 
ble crosses. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 19, 
1950] 

United States Aide Blames Soviet on Ka¬ 
tyn—Suppressed Report by Officer Says 

Russians Murdered rHotJSANDs op Poles 

Washington, September 18.—report by 
a United States Army officer who saw the 
freshly opened graves of several thousand 
Polish officers in Katyn Forest, near Smo¬ 
lensk, and reached the conclusion that the 
mass murder was committed by Russians, 
was released by the Department of Defense 
today after having been suppressed for 7 
years 

The officer was Lt. Col. John H. Van Vllet, 
Jr., now serving in the Army’s Far East com¬ 
mand. He was a prisoner of war of the Ger¬ 
mans ir 1943, and vvas taken to the scene 
of the atrocity to be an Allied witness, pre¬ 
sumably for German propaganda purposes. 

Realizing the international implications 
of the German action, Colonel Van Vliet re¬ 
fused to go from his prison camp, near Ro- 
tenburg, Germany, to Smolensk except under 
duress, and he refused to express to the Ger¬ 
mans any opinion as to the probable guilt 
for the crime. So far as lie knew, the Ger¬ 
man propaganda authorities never made any 
use of his visit to the scene. 

Capt. Donald Stewart, of the field artillery, 
a Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson, a South Af¬ 
rican signals officer, and Capt. Stanley S. B. 
Gilder, a British medical officer, were sent 
from prison camps on the same mission, like¬ 
wise under duress, the report said. A state¬ 
ment by Captain Gilder was also released 
today. It confirmed Colonel Van Vliet’s ac¬ 
count cf the forced journey they made to 
Smolensk, but indicated no conclusion as to 
guilt. 

Colonel Van Vliet was finally liberated and 
reached United States lines on May 6, 1945. 
Through the intervention of Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, now Army Chief of Staff and then 
commanding the Seventh Corps, he was sent 
back to Washington to report on this mat¬ 
ter to MaJ. Gen. Clayton Bissell, then Assist¬ 
ant Chief of Staff, G-2 (Intelligence), War 
Department General Staff. 

As a result of his interview with General 
Bissell, he was instructed to dictate a full 
account of his experience- He was then 
ordered by General Bissell to say nothing fur¬ 
ther about the matter to anyone, and he 
obeyed these orders until last April 26. At 
that time, MaJ Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Army 
Chief O'*’ Information,' askedl him for a new 
statement, the original deposited with Gen¬ 
eral Bissell having beconne misplaced or lost. 

‘T believe that the Russians did it,” to¬ 
day’s statement said. “The rest of the group 
that visited the site stated to me that they 
believed the Russians did It.” 

It had the following to say about Colonel 
Van Vliet’s frame of mind at the time of 
the inspection trip 

“At uhe beginning of the newspaper pub¬ 
licity concerning Katyn, I believed the whole 
thing to be one huge, well managed, desper¬ 


ate lie by the Germans to split the Western 
Allies from Russia. I hated the Germans. 
I didn’t want to believe them.” 

[From Columbia of September 1948] 
New Light on the Katyn Murders 
(By Julius Lada) 

In accordance with the Polish-Soviet 
agreement of July 30, 1941, signed after the 
German attack on the Soviet Union, the for¬ 
mation of a Polish Army on Soviet territory 
was begun. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, released 
from Soviet captivity, was appointed its 
commander in chief under the authority of 
the Polish Government m London. This 
army was to be formed of Polish citizens 
taken prisoner by the Soviet Army after its 
attack on Poland on September 17, 1939, and 
of those deponed from Polish territory dur¬ 
ing the Soviet occupation whom the Soviet 
Government undertook to set free. Accord¬ 
ingly, on August 12, 1941, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union 
issued a decree of amnesty, and the Poles 
began to gather at the recruiting center of 
their army. 

Soon, however, officers from the army com¬ 
mand noticed that many officers personally 
known to them, and whom they knew had 
been taken into Soviet captivity m 1939, 
failed to report. When asked to give infor¬ 
mation on the whereabouts of the missing 
Poles, the Soviet liaison officers answered 
that they were unable to give any, and men¬ 
tioned in a general way that a great number 
of the Polish prisoners of war were set free in 
Poland in 1940. Since the Polish authorities 
knew, from letters received from the fami¬ 
lies of the missing officers prior to the open¬ 
ing of German-Soviet hostilities, that they 
had never returned to Poland, instructions 
were given to the Polish underground to 
find out whether they had not been detained 
in German pri^oner-of-war or concentration 
camps. At the same time a bureau for the 
investigation of this matter was formed by 
the command of the Polish Army in the 
Soviet Union. Major, then Captain, Joseph 
Czapski was appointed its chief. 

REPORT published RECENTLY 

This bureau, both during and after the 
war, collected all the available material on 
this question and published recently a re¬ 
port in book form for which General Anders 
wrote the foreword. It has appeared in 
Polish under the title Zbrodnia Katynska w 
Swietle Dokumentow, published by Gryf Pub¬ 
lications Ltd , 56-61, Hatton Gardens, London 
E. O. 1, at 12/16. “This book,” writes Gen¬ 
eral Anders, “is the product of several years* 
hard work, carried out most carefully by 
many men under one editor. It contains 
new and authentic evidence, published for 
the first time, collected by men whose names 
for obvious reasons (if their families are in 
Soviet-controlled lands) cannot in many 
cases be disclosed. The aim of the book Is 
to reveal the truth about a case which has 
been until now purposely kept dark and un¬ 
solved in the eyes of the world’s public opin¬ 
ion.” 

On September 17, 1940, the official organ 
of the Soviet Army, the Red Star, affirmed 
that during the fighting which took place 
after September 17, 1939, about 10,000 Polish 
officers were taken prisoners by the Soviets. 
After General Anders was released from a 
Moscow prison in July 1941, he was informed 
by Lieutenant Colonels Berlmg and Dudziu- 
ski that about 15,000 Polish prisoners, pre¬ 
dominantly officers but including also a num¬ 
ber of police and frontier guard NCO’s, 
were detained in three big camps in Soviet 
territory, namely, Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostaskow. Lieutenant Colonel Berling later 
became commander of a Polish division 
which the Soviet authorities formed after 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Government on April 26, 1943, and 


is now a general in Poland. His evidence, as 
given by a man who collaborates with the 
Communists, is of particular value. He said 
that about 400 officers were transferred from 
these camps, in the spring of 1940, to the 
camp of Pavlishehev Bor, from where they 
were later on taken to the camp of Griazo- 
vietz. This information was subsequently 
fully confirmed by the officers from Griazo- 
vietz, who joined the Polish Army and gave 
the following evidence. 

All three camps were, oddly enough, or¬ 
ganized in former orthodox monasteries. In 
Kozielsk, situated approximately 150 miles 
southeast of Smolensk, about 4,500 officers 
had been imprisoned since the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1939, including four generals of whom 
General Bohatyrewicz and General Smora- 
winski were among those identified in the 
Katyn mass graves Half of the prisoners 
here were reserve officers, others included 
professors and university lecturers, physi¬ 
cians, surgeons, and many hundred lawyers, 
teachers, journalists, industrialists, mer¬ 
chants, and so forth. There was among 
them one woman, pilot officer Lewandowska. 
In Starobielsk, situated on the river Aydar 
southeast of Charkov, about 3,910 officers had 
been detained since the end of November 
1939. Among them were eight generals. At 
least half of these prisoners had been taken 
by the Soviet Army after the surrender of 
Lwow on September 22, 1939, in spite of an 
agreement that the defenders of that city 
would be set free. In Ostaskow, situated 
on the border of Lake Seliger northwest of 
Kalinin, about 6,500 prisoners of war had 
been confined, including 400 officers, 300 
of whom were police. The rest consisted 
mainly of members of special corps such as 
the frontier guards, prison warders, intelli¬ 
gence corps and so forth. 

Before Christmas 1939, priests and chap¬ 
lains detained in these camps were removed 
with the exception of the senior chaplain, 
Jan Ziolkowski, who, owing to an oversight 
remained in Kozielsk. His body was later 
identified in the Katyn mass graves. This 
measure was taken by the Soviet authorities 
in an attempt to break down religious life 
which remained vigorous till the end. 

In spite of the opposition, moving ex¬ 
amples of these religious practices are to be 
found in the memoirs and statements of 
those who remained alive. “Common eve¬ 
ning prayers,” writes a former prisoner at 
Kozielsk, “are an old tradition in the Polish 
Army. The prisoners attempted to maintain 
this practice which, however, was strictly 
forbidden by the authorities. These orders 
were ignored and the services were continued, 
but after some of us had been punished for 
taking part in them, we substituted a few 
minutes silence instead of praying aloud. 

TIME FOR SILENT PRAYER 

“Imagine the interior of a former Orthodox 
church in which 600 prisoners were accom¬ 
modated. Five-tiered bunks covered every 
inch of the floor space. The church building 
was plunged into semidarkness, which a few 
electric bulbs could hardly dispel, here and 
there candles and small kerosene lamps 
added a flicker of light. Every night at 
about 9 o’clock the hum of voices and the din 
of comings and goings which filled the place 
were sharply stilled by a voice from the com¬ 
pletely dark choir: 'Silence, please.’ At once 
every movement in this human beehive 
stopped and everyone stood still. A silence 
fell as at the consecration of the Host dur¬ 
ing mass. Remote sounds from the outside 
were deadened by the walls of the church. 
Prisoners of many creeds—Catholics, Prot¬ 
estants, Orthodox, Jews, Free-thinkers—all 
observed these few minutes of silence as an 
expression of their common belief in the 
spiritual life. 

“In November and December 1939 divine 
services were organized in the camp at night. 
Army chaplains said mass and distributed 
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lioiy communion in the form of ordinary 
ration bread. The night, the darkness, the 
background of the OrthodoK church, all 
added a queer and impressive touch to the 
ancient Latin service. Very soon the camp 
authorities heard of these services and some 
of the priests were punished by solitary 
confinement m the so-called ‘caicer.’ This 
made no difference, and leal religious feeling 
gre’'/ notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
leediicators ” 

Of all the priests removed in December 
1939 only one, Father Kaiitak, who is nov’ in 
the MicJdle East, was heard of again. He 
owed ins survival to the fact that he was 
a citizen ot Danzig. The others disappeared 
without trace. Father Ziolkovski, con¬ 
sidered by the authorities as an ordinal y 
major, carried out Ins ecclesiastical duties 
in secret till the liquidation of the Kozielsk 
camp. 

The prisoner were very careiully examined 
by Ihe NKVD. They were questioned indi¬ 
vidually, frequently for many hours, and had 
to give extremely detailed accounts of their 
lives and of their views, and fill endless 
forms Each prisoner was photographed 
from various angles and the reproductions 
were kept in ins dossier. In Kozielik, Gon- 
eiai Zaroubm was m charge of these Investi¬ 
gations. 

At th'^ beginning of April 1940 a simul¬ 
taneous, carefully prepared liquidation of 
the three camps started and, by early May 
1940, these camps no longer existed. State¬ 
ments published in the book descube in de¬ 
tail how the prisoners were gradually re¬ 
moved in paities numJjering irom 1 to 300. 
In the case of Koziolsk a telephone call from 
Moscow, usually about 10 a. m., gave the 
orders for a transport on a given day, enu¬ 
merating the prisoners by name. The re¬ 
ceipt oi such a call took a long time, and 
frequently the prisoners were able to hoar 
the names as the recipient repeated them 
aloud. Somrthnos names were read out of 
typed cards dated in Moscow. 

LITTLE KNOWN ALOUT PKISONKRS 

The first party left Koziolsk on April G, 

1940, believing that they wore to go to dis¬ 
tributing centers from v;lnch tncy would be 
set free. The last three Iran} ports left 
Kozielsk on May 10, 11, and 12. Two trani.- 
ports, totaling about 200 prlfloncrs, one on 
April IQ and the other on May 12, reached 
the camp of Pnlishchev-Bor. The Into of the 
remaining 4,2S0 officers remained unknown 
till their bodies wore identified in the muss 
grave.’ of Katyn Wood 3 years lat \ 

The only fact known before was that the 
transports from Koclelak were unloaded at a 
station situated some miles west of Bmolonsk. 
Nothing was hoard either about the 10,009 
prisoners from Starobielsk and Ontashkov, 
except for about 200 of them who also reached 
Pali&hchev-Bor. Tims, about 14,500 Polish 
prisoners of war, including about 8,000 olfi- 
cers, vanished. Three percent of ihem re¬ 
mained alive. Information collected later 
shows that the prisoners from Starobielsk 
were murdered near Charkov, but their 
graves were not discovered. According to 
some statements the prisoners from Ostash- 
kov were drowned in the White Sea. 

While the above information was being 
collected, the Polish Government and the 
High Command of the Polish Army continu¬ 
ally inquired from the Soviet authorities 
about the 8,000 missing officers. These repre¬ 
sentations became more insistent, particu¬ 
larly after the Polish Underground reported 
that the missing officers were neither back at 
home nor in the German camps, When vis¬ 
iting Premier Stalin in Moscow in December 

1941, General Sikorski, the Polish Prime 
Minister, again requested the release of all 
Polish prisoners and gave him a list of miss¬ 
ing Polish officers, compiled by their former 
fellow prisoners, and containing 3,845 names. 
Stalin assured Sikorski that all Polish cit¬ 
izens had been set free and suggested that 


perhaps those missing escaped to Manchuria, 
although flight through the entire teiritory 
of the Soviet Union could obviously never 
have taken place 

On Maich 18, 1942, General Anders deliv¬ 
ered to Stalin an additional list of 890 other 
missing officers. In reply to all verbal and 
wiitten icquosts concerning the missing pus- 
oneis, the Soviet authorities firmly mam- 
tamed that ail prisoneis iiad been set fieo, 
oircei’s first of ail, and that the fate ot those 
missing was unknown to them. When, on 
July 8, 1942, the Polish charge d’afiaires, So- 
koliiicki, asked M. Vishinsky lor a list of 
those set free, diawing his attention to the 
fact that detailed lists of pusoners of war 
in camps were made by the Soviet authoii- 
ties Vibhinsky declared that he had no such 
lists. 

The silence about the niisbing officers was 
.suddenly broken on April 13, 1943, when the 
Berlin radio announced that the German 
authorities dicco/ered m Kosogoiy, in tlio 
Katyn Wood, a mass grave contamiug the 
bodies of about 3.000 Polish officers, among 
them the body ol General Smorawlnski In 
the following German communiques it was 
announced that another grave contandng 
1,5.J0 bodies were discovered and that med¬ 
ical and investigation committoc.s, as well ns 
foicigu Journalists, had already arrived in 
Katyn. Two days later, on April 15, the Mos¬ 
cow radio retaliated by stating that these 
officers fell into Gorman hands in the sum¬ 
mer of 1941, and were murdered by them. 
Thus the Soviet authorities were Immediately 
ready to give precise inlormutlon about, the 
missing prisoners, whilst up till the Gerninn 
announcement, all of them, Including Pre¬ 
mier Stalin, M. Molotov, M. Vlshinsky, Gen¬ 
eral Panflloff, and General Rajcbman, con¬ 
tinually stated that nothing was known 
about the fate of thci e people. 

In addition to this, the^fact that all pii.s- 
oiiers Without exception were nithU'Hf.ly 
evacuated by the NKVD before t.lie advanc¬ 
ing German Army overran Soviet territ.ory, 
contradicts the Soviet ureyadons that the 
Polish officers in question might have talleii 
into hands Eyewii nea/:e.'.’ ierrh’v- 

Ing accounts of now thus was don»*, Imw pn;;- 
oners wlio could noi. b<‘ evacuated were InlhHi 
or burned uUve and how th(;:,o unable lo 
v.alk fast enough were shoi. tail of h.ind ny 
the Soviet giiurUe, farm a saparate chapt.t'r 
of the book undci review. Similar acooimtH 
arc to be found in Victor Kravcinmko's I 
Chose Freedom. 

On April 17, the Polish (Icwernment an¬ 
nounced that it had instructed It.s repre¬ 
sentatives in Switzerland to requc/jt t.he Jn- 
ternntlonal Hod Cross In Geneva to aeucl a 
delegation to investigate tne true state of 
affairs on tho spot At the satne time they 
made it clear that tho Gormans, hoing theiu- 
seives guilty of innumerable atrociti^’H 
against the PoJLih people, had no right to 
set themselves up in this affair as defcndein 
of international justice. On the same day, 
the Polish Minister of National Defense Is¬ 
sued a communique in which he cUHclosetl the 
Polinh Govcrnms'nt’s Information about tlie 
missing officers and explained that, in view 
of tho above facts and of national anxiety 
over tho fate of those mlnslng, the newly clla- 
coverod mass grave should bo investigated by 
a competent international body. On April 
26, the Soviet Union, Instead of agreeing to 
the requested investigation as was expected, 
broke off diplomatic relations with the i^ollsh 
Government. The International Eed Crom 
then declined to carry out Investigations on 
the ground that It could only act at tho re¬ 
quest of all parties concerned. 

The book contains the official collection 
of documents published by the Germans; 
the official Soviet communique; the report 
Of the International Medical Commission and 
that of Dr. M. Wodzlnsfcl; and numerous wit¬ 
nesses’ accounts of what was found in the 


nia?s graves. Dr WodzUiskl, who foefove the 
war was one of the official Poluih patlioh'i^L ts, 
went to Katyn as early as April 20, and 
worked iheie till June 3 , 1943. pcrsunolly 
supervising all the excavations. He gate the 
follownig veicUct. 

Four thousand one hundred and ftn ty- 
thres corpscr,, buried in layers, mainly lace 
downwaid, were found in eight graves in 
Katyn \/ood. After carcliil eraininalion <'>1 
then’ uniforms, peraonal documents, uienti- 
iication carclo of various sorts, ccrtiilcaie^ of 
vaccination iosued at Kooiclsk camp, di.iucL 
nOtCs, cjrrespoiidonco and phoJoyiap’u;, they 
Vvore pcM.tivcly Ulenlified as tlie Fi-illsli «tt- 
ficers from Fozielak camp. They were all 
miiulered in precisely the same nuMuer- by 
a shot in the l^’ick of the h^ad. the bullet 
coming out at the top of the forehead. A 
number ot bodies wearinn, either old Soviet 
nuhtary i niforiUs or ci Hhing typical of that 
coioitiy, weio touncl in other qiavet. neailiy. 
Fxaminniion showed iliat the; o corp’es hod 
been buried between 5 to if) ^ears pun fa 
the messacie of the Polish offseers, le;\dmg 
to tho couelUMon that that, wood had alieedy 
been used tor similar exeeutioun tor a pi‘* tod 
ot years. This was also cnniirmod by :,ome 
loctd inhabitants Judging by the lai,\e 
amounl of cazfridge ca.se.^ and buHets lound 
in and around the grav^'S, it nutat be uni- 
cluded that the exeeulions took place becade, 
or even im.Kitd previously prepnreti pits. 

No traces of any htrugglo were touud a ml 
it can therefore bo assumed t.hat the viet Una 
v'en* rendered p iv*e'‘le.’.s hidoie bein"; e o'- 
cuted. In about 20 percent oi the caas, Pno 
hands ol the victims were tied with a lo"'; 
behind their backs. The ex 'ruiinn of tho e 
found in the first seven graves ttmk place at 
tho end of March onci durUig April 1949. All 
dated penionai notes, dliulc.. or correapoud- 
cnce touud on these botUes Rtoppal uhriiptly 
then. Sovieb papms. niastly in P.illah nod 
published at KU‘V, which were fimrei on the 
victdins, were al:io of toe sumo perffjd. 9 he 
wuite’’ outfits of the victims n!**o point to the 
luet that ti'cy weni killed bajitre the v/u ;n 
Stanton. In the ca.ae of No. 3, w’' 

the bodies vae’C wenriM', summer imot no ; 
m d l!u* pepce’S toiuici on f’jeti v.er»" oP 'U 
dat‘Hi hi e’.uly Aiay. hv, \i^oiau:!d t tfla o d 
fh.it fhe e.aectnuuis (ouK pl.unj in the ieot 
half ol Mvv llHO 

Tlu' LiXirdi'i' »»I flamsf'nds of "‘ol/sh f r’em,* 
in l%afvu WtHHt is a laet that i's, heen ice- 
ofpiiztai by nil the , lutui ineiud- 

ing the oluciai Soviet Commfie Ion winch c.r- 
ried out mvestiij^atious, mui by niii.armi,* 
people who visited fhe ms/a 'n*.iv« i. Il.ev- 
ever. contrary to all evid^ nee eol!ect-’d by 
(ho;e \vht> ih'd h-su on the ; va tleiiii’* III* 
cxhumntiuua in tiic apruin 11 11} 'lb tin* h-t 
Coinmisslon, eoiniaoed solely oi .hoilet rrl- 
mui. tried to ].rove that, the Polor Imd 
murdeied by the t.^rmnns h-nvo’ u Heptmn- 
ber anti iJecmnbrr UHL 'I he dafe of tlm 
murder is, td' courae. of tieramo-uu Impf.r- 
tance in the case. Katyn ii*.* in HoviDf lerrt- 
lory and an orpuui'/'tti innsn cxeruUon could 
nut poicdhiy have been carried out by tm) 
(Icrmanj iii the spring of Is-IC), ii > nu’t; \ tro 
Hitler invaded the Soviet htilvn. 

The book also provides vtrv derailm und 
complete evicienco to the inieri that t!io 
Katyn executmna look phite lu April lotd 
May, 1940. It points to tli« fiici that the 
Poiij» had been killed In the same mcmier 
aa Bovwt cltl'/ens wlumo limit, * had lnwn 
fmmd in f^rfives nearby iiud i, ho liiUi 
ehot between th© ymin lirill fii't «fc a time 
when only Soviet autlmritiiN rouid have car¬ 
ried entt fxeciillofis In Kalyn. It ifrbiilea 
accounts of eyewiiiiewH wht> tf«.tdh*d 
the cfl’cct that the Folea had been exeetitcd 
by the NKVD, and dt‘mo«strttt.eii liiii dia- 
crepancto iind conirmlletlfsiia in the Sovtefc 
etatements on tiui subject of tba inlaidng 
ofileers. 

In kpite of tho fact that the nyu:;i tiuirder 
in Katyn Wood i.i cme of the most notortAm 
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war crimes which not only shook world 
opinion but created the first rift in the 
Allied camp; in spite of ample material evi¬ 
dence and numerous witnesses available at 
the time of the Nuremberg trial; and in 
spite of the fact that the indictment in the 
Nuremberg trial included the Katyn crime, 
the International Military Tribunal failed 
to pass judgment on this case. The Tri¬ 
bunal’s judgment, promulgated in October 
1946, does not mention the Katyn crime and 
consequently no German has ever been con¬ 
victed of the murder. 

This omission throws particular light on 
the whole case. A Soviet general sat as one 
of the four judges on the Tribunal and a 
Soviet legal officer was one of those who 
prosecuted the accused. It was obviously in 
the Soviet interest to be cleared of any pos¬ 
sible suspicion as having been the guilty 
party. The Soviet representatives had no 
doubt eveiy opportunity to produce suf¬ 
ficient evidence to condemn the Germans. 
In spite of this, the Katyn crime is the only 
crime mentioned in the indictment which 
has been passed over in silence m the judg¬ 
ment of the Tiibunal 

It IS in the inteiest of justice, and of the 
prestige of the institutions guarding inter¬ 
national order, that the murderers of these 
thousands of Poles should be brought to 
trial The Poles demand a fair and impartial 
international trial and are ready to produce 
all relevant evidence in their possession. 


Welfare Legislation 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following speech which I gave 
at the National Democratic Conference 
m Chicago on May 15, 1950: 

I want to talk directly and plainly about 
the President's health program because 
that’s the kind of program it is. Nothing 
difficult or complex or technical involved. 
This is a clear, forthright program designed 
to meet a real need and there’s no reason why 
we can’t discuss it in those terms. 

There are seven main sections in this well- 
rounded program to improve the Nation’s 
health. 

Briefly, they are: 

1. Federal aid to medical education. 

2. Aid to medical research. 

3 An increase in grants-in-aid to States 
for hospital construction. 

4. Special* aid for rural and other physician 
shortage areas, together with assistance to 
farm-health cooperatives. 

5. Aid to States for State and local public 
health work. 

6. Aid to States for maternal, child health, 
and crippled children’s services. 

7. This is the controversial national health 
insurance system, so often and falsely dubbed 
“socialized medicine” by people who do or 
should know it is nothing of the kind. 

I’ll outline the details of this simple in¬ 
surance system in a minute, but first I want 
to make clear the enormous difference be¬ 
tween national health insurance and social¬ 
ized medicine. 

We don’t plan to take over any hospitals, 
we don’t plan to give orders to any doctors, 
we don't propose any changes in the way 
American medicine—the finest in the world— 
will be practiced. That would be socialized 


medicine, but we seek no part of it, plan 
to make no move in that direction. 

Instead we propose national health insur¬ 
ance, designed to see that all, not just some 
citizens of this country get the finest medi¬ 
cal care available, that and no more Call¬ 
ing that socialism is being downright mo¬ 
ronic—or what is worse, deliberately dis¬ 
torting the truth. 

At this point, let me tell you a story about 
Pat and Mike. It isn’t a funny story, not 
even a pleasant one, but it illustrates the 
basic situation with which we are concerned. 

Both Pat and Mike had accidents a year 
ago. Pat was working in a machine shop. He 
slipped on a grease slick and half an hour 
later was m a hospital with a broken leg. 
Mike also worked in a machine shop, but he 
was crossing a public street when he too 
skidded on a grease slick and wound up in 
a hospital with a broken leg 

Pat and Mike were laid up for quite a while. 
They both had tricky compound fractures. 
Plenty of time in the hospital and a lot more 
at home. Well, so what^ 

Just this Pat was injured at work, so 
everything went well for him. Since it was 
an industrial accident, he and his family 
received workmen’s compensation. He got 
enough money to cover his hospital and 
medical bills and partially support his fam¬ 
ily. With his savings he got through the 
crisis without going into debt. Pat’s back at 
work, healthy and happy, building for the 
future. And nobody I know called it 
socialism. 

Not so for Mike. He, too, worked in a shop, 
but because his accident happened else¬ 
where he got no support money from any¬ 
body. When he went off to the hospital he 
was on his own. His small savings were 
wiped out in 2 weeks. 

Before Mike got back to work he was deeply 
In debt, his wife and children had been on 
the relief rolls, and Mike himself was bitter 
and unhappy. When he did get well he 
wasn’t building for the future like Pat; he 
was and still is in debt to the past. This 
tragic situation may pass—or it may not. 
The point is that it need never have existed. 

There is no reason why we shouldn’t have 
a program to help Mike just like the one that 
helped Pat help himself. In all fairness, I 
ask you, is there any basic difference in the 
two cases so far as their effect on family 
life and the physical and mental health of 
society as a whole are concerned? I don’t 
think so. 

There are four basic financial worries in 
the minds of the great majority of the peo¬ 
ple of this country. One springs from old 
age, another from unemployment, and a 
third from industrial accidents. The fourth, 
and often the greatest fear of all—comes from 
the cost of medical care, from the tremen¬ 
dous cost of chronic or catastrophic illness 
and the mounting day-to-day expenses for 
the thousand less serious ailments or acci¬ 
dents which are the lot of all of us. 

Important steps have been taken to re¬ 
move the first three fears through Govern¬ 
ment insurance programs, but we have as 
yet done nothing about the costly burden of 
medical care. 

What could be more natural than to look 
to a comprehensive national health insur¬ 
ance system to round out a full social-secu¬ 
rity program? 

I think the events of your lives and those 
of the people you know are sufficient proof 
of the need for such a program. Unless you 
are one of the fortunate wealthy who can 
afford the best care at all times, or one of 
the very poor who are eligible for what is 
usually good charity care, the chances are 
that a case of cancer in your family might 
wipe out every asset you have in the world 
Inside of a year. 

If you live close to the margin—and most 
of us do, because we must—a prolonged case 


of pneumonia or a major operation might 
well be almost as devastating financially. 

If those of us who are neither rich nor 
poor get adequate care in emergencies, it is 
because we mortgage our lives to the future. 
What IS the solution then to this crucial 
problem^ 

The same solution we have applied to our 
social-security problems—insurance. 

That, that alone, is the administration 
proposal for a prepaid medical care system. 
The provisions of the proposal are clear and 
direct. Each wage earner would pay a small 
amount each week into a national health in¬ 
surance fund—exactly as he now does under 
old-age and survivors insurance. He would 
pay in proportion to his income—percent 
of income, but not more than $72 a year. 
Employers would make an equal contribu¬ 
tion, just as they now do in our other social- 
insurance systems. 

The money would be collected through the 
social-security system without requiring any 
new agency and only slight additional over¬ 
head expenses. The funds would then be 
returned to local plans run by local citizens 
and doctors. The measure guarantees free¬ 
dom of choice to both doctors and patients. 
All medical matters remain in the hands of 
medical men, free from interference. Just 
one basic change from the present system 
is involved The money paid into the 
health-insurance fund will be used to pay 
all medical bills. Our system of medical 
care remains the same, but the national 
health-insurance fund pays the bills through 
local agencies 

There are some who have objected that the 
fact the money passes through the hands of 
a national agency will over centralize control. 
I recommend that such critics actually read 
the bill. It contains the most effective pos¬ 
sible safeguards for local autonomy. 

The basic unit of the entire plan is the 
local health service area, most frequently 
covering a city or county. The State will 
decide and control the membership of the 
area’s health-service administration and all 
officers and employees would come under the 
State’s civil service merit system. 

This is a simple, but effective plan to re¬ 
move the barrier that stands between so 
many American people and adequate pre¬ 
paid medical care—the barrier of the al¬ 
mighty dollar. 

What’s the opposition all about then? 
Well, it has many voices, heard in many 
places, but it is all in some degree inspired 
by the American Medical Association. Vir¬ 
tually every protest can be traced to the 
AMA’s multimillion dollar publicity cam¬ 
paign against national health insurance. 

Now, I don’t think any of us should be 
surprised at the attitude of this professional 
organization, although I admit myself some¬ 
times a little flabbergasted at the no holds 
barred, questionable circuslike tactics be¬ 
ing used by the huckster hirelings of our 
dignified doctors. 

The truth is that the AMA has fought al¬ 
most every kind of public-health progress in 
this country. Its entrenched leadership has 
been consistent in only one respect through 
the years; they have resisted change of any 
kind, be it good or bad. 

Their history of reversal, non sequitur and 
turn-about on national health insurance and 
voluntary health insurance plans is too well 
known to be repeated here, but I think a bit 
of current history on another important part 
of the President’s health program is useful 
in making clear the shenanigans of which 
the AMA is capable. 

I speak of Federal aid to medical educa¬ 
tion. Because of the limits of time, I’m not 
going to document this story right now. 
But I have every necessary document here 
with me and anybody is more than welcome 
to examine them. 
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Back m 1946, a number of liiglily placed 
doctors, including a Dr, Herman Weiskotten, 
now chairman o’*' the AMA’s council on medi¬ 
cal education, were making such statements 
as, “More than half of the medical schools 
of the country are so inadequately supported 
that they are hardly in a position to con¬ 
duct a thoroughly satisfactory undergradu¬ 
ate program of medical education ” The 
feeling was close to unanimous and two pos¬ 
sibilities were discussed by the AMA coun¬ 
cil, a voluntary fund-raising program and 
Government aid. The voluntary fund-raising 
project flopped and local governments de¬ 
clared themselves unable to help 

Deans of medical schools and educators 
throughout the country then began to plead 
for Federal aid to medical education. 

Quickly the AMA began to back pedal 
verbally, sometimes in very unfortunate 
phrases. There was, for instance, the con¬ 
tention of Dr. Donald Anderson, secretary 
of the AMA council on medical education 
and hospitals, in October 1947, that “the 
maKimum deficit that could possibly he 
forecast for 1960 does not exceed 15,000 
physicians ’ This by way of pooh-poohing 
desperate need to train doctors for some of 
the areas that you ladies and gentlemen 
from rural areas particularly have reason to 
know exist. Fifteen thousand physicians. 
If, as Is sometimes said, one doctor Is needed 
to serve every thousand people, that means 
Dr. Anderson was saying we didn’t need to 
do anything aboug the doctor shortage be¬ 
cause there would be only 15,000,000 people 
without medical service at best. Shades of 
the Hippocratic oath 

The rest of the story is soon told. Recog¬ 
nizing the real need for Federal aid to pre¬ 
vent severe cutbacks in quality and quan¬ 
tity in the training of our future doctors and 
nurses, the Senate last year passed an aid 
bill and sent it to the House. 

The AMA, still more concerned with its 
closed medical shop than anything else, 
fought on. It submitted a series of amend¬ 
ments, many of which were adopted, but the 
organization still refused approval. 

Largely for that reason the bill is still 
in a committee of the House, delayed for 
more than a year because the AMA persists 
it is not needed. Well, is it? 

I think the answer should come from the 
medical schools themselves. 

In addition to the wires and letters which 
have poured In from medical school deans 
and administrators, this is what Joseph 0. 
Hlnsey, chairman of the Committee on Fi¬ 
nancial Aid to Medical Education of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
wrote me in January. 

“The action of the AMA opposing H. R. 
6940 (the aid bill) after it had passed your 
committee and » . . the Senate, was taken 
Independently of our Association and with¬ 
out a poll of our membership. Our Com¬ 
mittee on Financial Aid to Medical Educa¬ 
tion decided unanimously that we should 
poll the individual medical colleges by tele¬ 
grams * I- * the poll of the membership 
with returns in from 63 schools shows 47 
favorable and 16 opposed.’" 

And there’s a lot more we won’t go Into 
today. The facts are clear. The AMA 
knows a need exists, but Is attempting to 
deny it in the face of proof from the medical 
schools the AMA lobbyists claim to be pro¬ 
tecting It's a farce, the same kind of farce 
staged by the AMA anytime its monopolistic 
grip has been threatened in the last 25 years. 

I think that’s enough to show you how 
the only real opposition to the President's 
health program is motivated. I hope that 
next time somebody spouts the AMA line 
about so-called socialized medicine or aid 
to medical education in your presence you'll 
straighten them out. And' we can get on 
with the Job of Improving the Nation’s 
health without false issues and the kind 
of “now you see It, now you don’t,” shell 


game, the AMA has attempted to palm off 
as ligitimate argument. 

As I said earlier, this country has the most 
advanced medical knowledge and facilities 
in the world. We must and will put them 
within the reach of every American citi¬ 
zen with the President’s health program. 
Thank you. 


Newspaper Comment Regarding Hon. 
Alexander Wiley’s Record in Public 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 19S0 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre¬ 
pared regarding reactions which I have 
received from the press of Wisconsin and 
the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement and a series of ap¬ 
pended newspaper quotations be printed 
an the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Statement by Senator Wiley, ot Wisconsin 

Mr. Proaident, during my 12 years In public 
office I have tried to keep the closest con¬ 
tact with the newspapers of my State and 
with editorial comments throughout the 
Nation, I have always felt that the press 
is one of cur foremost guardians of tho 
public welfare. Wo of Wisconsin iivo proud 
of our papers. 

I WELCOME editorial VIEWS PRO AND CON 

Like all men in public life, there have 
been times when I have disagreed with sonio 
particular newspapers. Yes, there have been 
times when I have come In for my share of 
being on the receiving end of constructive 
criticisms. However, I welcome such con¬ 
structive comments. I feel that no man in 
public life should be Immune to the frank 
and open comments of the free press of our 
ccuntry. 

Everyone of us benefits from advice from 
outside observers. No man is so all-wise that 
ho can be right all tho time. No man can 
find universal agreement of all his policies 
all the time. 

APPRECIATION OF FINE EDITORIAL SUPPORT 

I sm, however, tremendously grateful for 
the fact that throughout my years as United 
States Senator I have received literally hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of very gracious edi¬ 
torial comments from the dally and weekly 
newspapers and magazines of Wisconsin and 
the Nation, I am humbly appreciative for 
their editorial support. 

I am not taking any bows or asking for 
any pats on the back, but 1 am merely stat¬ 
ing the facts. 

There are those In the ranks of my oppo¬ 
sition who have tried to defame my record, 
who have tried to distort criticisms of me. 
Boys will be boys, smear artists will be smear 
artists. 

But for the sake of the record* I am pre¬ 
senting below some of the selected quota¬ 
tions which have appeared down through 
thu years In the newspapers of Wisconsin 
commending my efforts in Washington. 

I think that these comments will show 
that by and large I have had the support of 


the press, because they recognize that I have 
humbly been on the job 7 days a week, 52 
weeks a year, trying to do a genuine, sincere, 
honest job for the people of our State and 
Nation—for peace, for prosperity, tor tree- 
dom, for iair treatment of all groups 

THESE EDITORIALS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

As I stated at the start, no man can foe 
right 100 percent of the time But a man 
can sincerely try as I have tried, to be right 
as much of the time as possible and to win 
the support ol as many of our people and 
as many ot our newspaperM as possible by 
conscientious public seivice 

In a spirit therefore of humility, I am 
presenting the facts and letting thofc’c lacts 
speak for themselves I am presenting these 
excerpts trom a few of the hundreds upon 
hundieds of gracious column writeups and 
editorials which have been carried in tho 
press regarding my efforts in the pet pie’s 
behalf. 

I hope that my readers, after reviewing 
these comments, will fcol more strongly than 
ever before on the wisdom of voting Kepub- 
lican Tuesday, November 7, 1960. 


Newspaver Editorials From Wi.sconi.in and 
Other States Endorsing Senator Wnrv's 
Efforts 

PART 1. NEWSPAPER COMMENTS DURING l«i»0 

[From the Palmyra (Wis.) Enterprise! 
Southern Wisconsin Weekly Sum.h Up Many 
Reasons for Support of Senator Wn.i.Y 
Alexander Wiley, the .senior WLsctmfin 
Senator from Chippewa Falls, jiujt now com¬ 
pleting 12 years of service to the iieopie of 
WiF,cousin, is presently a candidate tor re- 
cloction to the United States Sanate tm the 
only ticket he knows, tho Rupnblican ticket. 

Senator Wiley has been labeled the man 
who works for his constituents; diUgcntly 
safeguarding the interests of Wlnc.onsln'H 
prime industry for all of his 12 years, he In 
well known for his strict policy of making 
the intcre.sts of his constituents his llr.st enn- 
siderution; be they widow, orphan, fanner, 
or smull-fouainess man, or vtderan. hf' can !h) 
relied upon to do the things aaki'd of him. 

Throughout tho entire taie ciui hear 
hundreds of instances of penn anri rich alike 
who, perplexed over some ptTSfmal probl^an, 
have written their senior B(aiator for aid, and 
at all times hts help was forthcoming. 

Ho has in Ins 12 years dtnntinatraied the 
fact that ho is a man who can ho relletl upi)n 
to do all in his power to pre:»c;rve the Ameri¬ 
can way of life, ready at idl times to battle 
the left-wing labor leadtjrw who are even now, 
as in 1944. spreading their gospel <d inde in 
an effort to unseat him. Thousands of ckd- 
lars are being spent in Wisconsin to do tim 
bidding (jf the administration, “Beat 
But the honest workers, tanners, proii'ii- 
slonal men, duciorn, htwyerii, bakers, gro¬ 
cers, Mr. Average Citlacm waaiUt fooled then 
and won’t be now. 

Senator Wiley hat alwaya maintained that 
America 4ihould have a Cabinet Depdrtniertt 
for Peace. He can be depended u|Km to llglit 
for an adequate approiich to our world prob¬ 
lems. He is the kind of miiii 
needs In his high csfflce to r.iirrguard Amerka 
from another war—a world war HI—hhsidier 
than all other wars combined. 

Wisconsin and America need mor« men 
like WiLkY In office. Men who have the in¬ 
terest of the common man at heart aiut who 
are willing to go to but for Iheim We know 
he !« endowed with the cciuragc of hl» own 
conviction®, and with full iind compitt* 
knowledge of that tor which h« iipwik 4 . 

Senator Wiwy has always hnm the etiitm- 
pion in the Somite of tho Si. Lawrence um* 
way and other catwei dear to the Mldwifat. 

Senator Wilet can be depended upon to 
support tho principles of prtimiitlon of the 
iystim of private enterprii#, <if emwerva- 
tlon Of ri'fcuurcm of equitiible taxtn*. eltoctiv© 
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foreign relations, of fairness to the con¬ 
sumer, and an effective farm program.. 

The people of Wisconsin will go to the 
polls in November knowing that the man 
they want in the United States Senate will 
be Alexander Wiley and that the rantings 
and ravings of his enemies are not something 
new, but a rehash of the 1938 and 1944 cam¬ 
paigns, designed to tear down and defeat 
the principles of check and balance m the 
Government. They know that placed in 
the hands of men like Senator Wiley, the 
American way of life will survive. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal] 

Madison Paper Cheers Wiley Vote To 
Protect Consumers 

Senator Alexander Wiley wins a pat on 
the back for his pledge to protect natural- 
gas consumers from the gouge that presently 
threatens them. 

Senator Wiley's declaration that “con¬ 
sumer rights must be protected” means one 
vote that calls for unanimous praise fiom 
a State just beginning to get the blessing 
of natural gas and thus a taiget for the 
hungry rate raisers 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 
WiLEv Is Spokesman for American Way op 
Life 

Senator Wiley made an impressive show¬ 
ing in his two previous campaigns. In 
1938 he smothered his rivals on two party 
tickets. In 1944 he triumphed over the 
Democratic nominee by about 100,000 votes, 
w'hich was no mean margin in a Democratic 
Presidential year. 

Senator Wiley, in fact, is as strong, in our 
view, as are the Republican Party and its 
philosophy as a whole in Wisconsin. There 
are yet no signs that we can see that Re¬ 
publican hegemony here will bo overturned 
soon. Those who oppose Senator Wiley 
inevitably oppose the Republican Party too, 
for he is a firm disciple of the principal 
tenets of the Republican idea. 

It is one of Senator Wiley’s articles of 
faith that the free-enterprise system is in¬ 
herently preferable to socialism. If the Re¬ 
publican Party has any meaning in mid¬ 
century, it is as the political vehicle for 
the free-enterprise idea. 

It is noteworthy that the most violent 
condemnations of Senator Wiley’s record 
come from those who have advocated the 
Socialist principles and purposes with which 
he has stanchly disagreed. 

[From the Janesville Gazette] 
Janesville Paper Editorializes for Wiley 

Reflection—Wiley Endorsement Sets Na¬ 
tional Pace 

The public generally Is ignorant of what 
might happen if Senator Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin, and six other Senators now 
facing the election test, are not sent back 
to the Senate. Fortunately, Wisconsin Re¬ 
publicans saw the need and endorsed Alex¬ 
ander Wiley for reelection in November. 

With the present schemes of the admin¬ 
istration aiming toward spending of billions 
for a number of socialistic ventures, the only 
hope of keeping this country from a $75,- 
000,000,000 budget is to retain Senators and 
Congressmen who are known to be sound 
thinkers. 

Unless these men are returned to the 
Senate there is little hope of keeping the 
administration from running hog wild, jump¬ 
ing the Federal budget by whatever number 
of billions fits their Brannan plans, socialized 
medicine, business financing, Federal dam 
projects, federalized steel industry, etc. 

Senator Wiley has proved his worth in the 
Senate. He serves Wisconsin well. More 
important, he serves the Nation as a leader 
in our National Legislature. He should be 
returned to the Senate. 


[Prom the "Waukesha Daily Freeman] 

Waukesha Paper Praises Fight for Mail 
Service 

The people of Wisconsin, should recognize 
the fine work of United States Senator 
Alex Wiley is doing with respect to having 
postal service restored- He called Postmaster 
Donaldson’s order an outrage the day it was 
issued and has continued to hold to the 
belief that the service could be restored 
without a cent of additional expense to the 
taxpayer. 

[Prom the Mobile (Ala) Press-Register] 
Alabama Paper Lauds Fight Against 
Socialized Medicine 

When Senator Wiley warns of the fallacy 
and danger of socialized medicine, he does 
the Nation a genuine good deed 

He has just sounded such a warning from 
the floor of the United States Senate 

He declared that “Government control of 
medicine will result in a lowering of 
America’s health standards and in a further 
move down the road to state socialism in 
the United States ” 

Moreover, he pointed to the further great 
waste of tax money that can be expected if 
Federal bureaucracy gets its hands on 
medicine. 

“Government control of medicine will 
mean,” he said, “more national deficits 
because uncounted billions of dollars will be 
squandered by bureaucrats ” 

Senator Wiley is correct when he says 
Government control of medicine would be 
detrimental to the public welfare 

[From the Shawano County (Wis.) Journal] 
Northern Wisconsin Weeicly Affirms Wiley 
Support 

There is probably not a single home in the 
county that has not heard of the efforts this 
outstanding Senator has put forth to help 
the dairy farmers of Wisconsin. 

Senator Wiley was first elected to the 
United States Senate in 1938. He has since 
been reelected. He had been a lawyer and 
businessman and farmer, having successfully 
operated a dairy farm for some 30 years. 

Senator Wiley has visited often in this 
county and has many friends in Shawano. 

* ♦ # ♦ 

The third highest ranking Republican in 
the Senate is Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 
He has sufficient seniority to be in a very 
strong position to serve Wisconsin This is 
particularly important in this grave hour 
of international need arising out of the 
Korean war. In time of crises, you need men 
of experience in public office—not novices 
who would take years to find out what gov¬ 
ernment is all about. 

Most of the work of Congress is necessarily 
done in committees Senator Wiley oc¬ 
cupies committee posts of a higher rank than 
has ever before been attained by a Wisconsin 
legislator in 102 years of Badger statehood. 

During the Eightieth Congress, Senator 
Wiley was the chairman of the powerful 
Judiciary Committee which handles the 
Nation’s antitrust affairs, civil liberties, anti¬ 
communist efforts, etc. The Senator is the 
only Wisconsin man who has ever been chair¬ 
man of this infiuential committee. 

Part II. Comments Prior to This Year 
[From the Washington Times Herald] 
Capital Paper Lauds His Industry 

He works hard. As chairman of the im¬ 
portant Judiciary Committee, which handles 
a third of all Senate legislation, he personally 
reported out 206 bills last session, more than 
any other man in the House or Senate. 

He is very religious, hates “synthetic think¬ 
ing,” such as Henry Wallace’s “cockeyed 
ideas.’* 


[From the Reserve Officer] 

Leader for Preparedness, Peace 

Senator Alexander Wiley has scored a long 
list of legislative “firsts” in his career in the 
United States Senate, including his warnings 
long before the advent of ^orld War II, of 
the danger of an attack on Pearl Haibor, the 
potential danger of critical shortages of war¬ 
time materials, the dangers of overcentraliza- 
tion of government and industry. His pio¬ 
neering suggestion for a permanent liaison 
group between the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Department of State was 
acclaimed during the war by the Christian 
Science Monitor as “the most important, con¬ 
structive and forward-looking suggestion on 
behalf of the future peace which has come 
from Congress since the United States for¬ 
mally entered the war.” 

I From the Brillion (Wis.) News] 

Wisconsin Newspaper Applauds Fight 
Against Socialism 

“It is well that Senator Wiley has so faith¬ 
fully discharged his duty to his constituents 
and his country. Would that we had more 
people so diligently devoted to our way of 
life and the comforts it has brought us com¬ 
pared to the unfortunate victims of social- 
istically dominated countries.” 

[From the Young People’s Friend, Anderson, 
Ind 1 

Church Magazine Describes Warmth 

Fifty of the Church editors met in the Sen¬ 
ate dining room There were two regular 
waiters serving our group but our time was 
limited and Senator Wiley got up and helped 
serve. He did this in a natural, unstrained 
manner out of the goodness of his heart. It 
looked to me like a good example of Christian 
brotherhood and fellowship. 

Earlier the Senator made a good speech. 
He emphasized what I have believed and ad¬ 
vocated for a long time. “It is not by legis¬ 
lation alone but by increased spiritual knowl¬ 
edge and activity that the way will be opened 
for us to advance.” 

[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press] 
Democratic Paper Boosts Wiley Procheese 
Battle 

Senator Wiley took the floor last week in 
an address calling attention to the so-called 
Plymouth-plus plan which has penalized 
Wisconsin producers of cheese more than $3,- 
000,000, and still the order prevails. We 
want to compliment and congratulate him for 
making such an important contribution in 
the interest of an industry that made Wis¬ 
consin tops as the cheese-producing State 
before the war and until MPR 289 was put 
into effect by the Government. 

[From the Parkersburg (W Va ) News] 
Protector of Rights of 48 States 

There has been much talk about the dis¬ 
appearance of State rights explicitly reserved 
In the Constitution but very little if anything 
has been done about it. It remained for 
United States Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, to take the first practical step to 
attempt to gain relief. 

It is all but too late unless the people are 
stirred to action. Senator Wiley proposes an 
investigation to determine just how far this 
trend of encroachment and obliteration of 
the States has proceeded * ♦ * 

Mr. Wiley says the situation urgently de¬ 
mands such an inquiry, and we say that he 
is exactly right. 

We hope that something comes of Senator 
Wiley’s far-seeing and courageous resolu¬ 
tion. 
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[Prom the Boston Herald] 

Wilet's Fair Labor Prograi^i Hailed by 
Massachttseits Paper 
It is good to hear that out of the confused 
and frightened discussions m Washington 
about practical ways and means of control¬ 
ling monopolistic la nor at least one definite, 
straightforward program has emerged. Sen¬ 
ator Alexander Wiley, Republican of 
Wisconsin, has announced that he will 
sponsor in the new Congress a 10-point 
program . 

You cannot fail to agree with him on the 
imperative need of finding some method to 
end for once and for all tune shutdowns in in¬ 
dustries essential to public safety and health. 

[From the New York Sun| 
National Columnist Endorses Propeage 
Efeort 

Billions are spent for war and war prepara¬ 
tion hut virtually nothing is spent to prevent 
war except when a crisis arises 

There is no department of Government 
which gives its undivided attention to the 
subject of peace. Senator Alexander Wiley, 
of Wisconsin, Republican, had a good idea 
about this and made a speech about it in 
the Senate a year ago. He suggested that a 
Department of Peace be established to con¬ 
centrate and specialize on the maintenance 
of peace. 

[From Through the Washington Keyhole] 
Praised for Vision, Courage, Statesmanship 
Wisconsin’s Republican senior Senator, 
Alexander Wiley, has done a consistently 
fine job for the American free enterprise 
system. Few Senators have as long a list 
of legislative “firsts” and of constructive 
bills introduced as Alex Wiley. He has 
demonstrated the vision, courage and states¬ 
manship that his State and Nation recog¬ 
nize they need so desperately in these critical 
times. 


Tax Bill Aid, Oil Interests, Lawyers Told 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr* CABROLL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following article from the Washing¬ 
ton Post of September 19.1960, regarding 
the Senate amendment to H, R. 8920, the 
pending tax bill, which would have con¬ 
verted ordinary income from oil piuduc- 
tion to capital gain: 

Tax Bill Aids Oil Interests, Lawyers Told 

The Federal tax hill which may soon be¬ 
come law contains gross, almost crude in¬ 
equities and favors “oil interests and every¬ 
thing that smells of oil,” Dean Erwin N. Gris¬ 
wold, of Harvard Law School, declared yes¬ 
terday. 

The noted educator teed ofi on the pend¬ 
ing tax bill in a speech to the tax section of 
the American Bar Association convention. 

He told the tax lawyers it was thexr duty 
to do something to remedy the situation, 
that they owe a duty to “John Q. Public" as 
well as to the moneyed corporations, 

“In times when taxes must be high, it Is 
most essential that they should be entirely 
nondiscriminatory/* he said, “But w© are 
about to enact a tax law which contains 
gross, almost crude inequities." 


Particularly discriminating, he said, were 
the provisions favoring the oil equities. 

“Where was the voice of the tax section 
on that matter?” he asked. “The tax section 
ought to be quick to act in tlie public in¬ 
terest, John Q. Taxpayer needs our help, 
too.” 

Giving a review of recent trends in Fed¬ 
eral tc-xation, Griswold urged the lawyers 
to slop gi.umbliiig about taxation. 

Ho declaicd: 

“Certainly, we as tax lawyers ought to 
complain very PHle about the taxes. I will 
venture the thought that there is scarcely 
a person in this room who is not bottci oil 
because we have had high taxes than lie 
would be without taxes or even lower taxes, 
•i K * vve are ail so accustomed to groan¬ 
ing about the burden oi taxes, and to think¬ 
ing about how much we would have if wc had 
for ourselves all of the money we have paid 
for taxes that we are apt to forget that we 
would never have had the money in the 
first place if it were not for taxes. Most of 
us would not have as much left after taxes if 
it were not for the taxes. 

“Wo have long had death and taxes as the 
two standards of inevitability. But there 
arc those* who believe that death is the pref¬ 
erable of the two. ‘Atrleast,’ as one man said, 
‘there’s one advantage about death—-it 
doesn’t get worse every time Congress 
meels.’" 


A Record of Service 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have considered it a great pleasure and 
honor to have served in the Congress of 
the United States over a period of years, 
durinfi which piubloms of great import¬ 
ance have come before the Conr,rc,ss for 
solution. I do not believe that In any 
similar length of time in our Nation’s 
history, except of course, the years vsur- 
rounding our birth as a Nation, and its 
subsequent preservation in the war be¬ 
tween the States, have so many and 
varied problems affecting the welfare of 
our Nation and its people been pre¬ 
sented. 

In the early years of my wservlcc the 
Nation had a period of so-called pros¬ 
perity. We learned to our sorrow in 
1929 that it was not of an enduring char¬ 
acter, There followed a period of dis¬ 
tress that brought great hard,shlp to 
our people. Many were reduced to the 
mere necessities of life. In some in¬ 
stances it was dilHcult to get even such. 
There was hardly a segmen*: of our peo¬ 
ple who did not experience hard times. 
Never was there a greater need for sym¬ 
pathetic understanding upon the part 
of legislators in Congress. Never was 
there a time that called more clearly 
for help from the Federal Government, 
Businessmen, farmers, and workers of 
every kind and character were calling 
for relief. My experience as a small 
child, during the Cleveland depression in 
the early 1890’s gave me an understand¬ 
ing and sympathetic heart for those who 
suffered in this last depression. I con¬ 
sidered it a privilege to be a Member 


of Congress and help in every way pos¬ 
sible by word and vote to support those 
measures that gave promise of helo to a 
distressed and discouraged people 
While some were inclmcd to doubt the 
constitutional right to enact Federal leg¬ 
islation of this character, I can say 
that never did such doubt arise in my 
mind I was ever mindful of the fact 
that tills Nation was founded to provide 
for the Me, liberty, and happiiiiMs ot 
our people, and, that under the all-in- 
clusivc welfare clause of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it was not only our ri:iht but our 
duty to pass legislation of a help fill cliar- 
acter. As I look back on those days it 
is with the feeling that I was prlvilegt^rl 
to be in Congress and help in the work 
so necessary to be done in those fateful 
days. 

In tins period of depression many acts 
of substantial character to promote the 
welfare of our people were adopted. Of 
course, there wore the several lype.s of 
relief measures to provide employment 
for the unemployed, assistance to mu¬ 
nicipal bodies in the form of public works 
projects that enabled localities to build 
schools, and other necessary construc¬ 
tion that would not have been possible 
without Federal relief to the hard- 
pressed local taxpayers, mortgage assist¬ 
ance to stem the tide of foreclosures, Fed¬ 
eral assistance to farmers to enable them 
to overcome obstacles with which they 
were faced, loans to businessmen to en¬ 
able them to carry on and thereby in¬ 
crease employment, Federal guaranty of 
bank deposits that was necessary to re¬ 
vive confidence, and many other meas¬ 
ures of so many and varied kinds that 
it is impossible in the short confines of 
these remarks to enumerate them all. 

I gave support to all this h'gdJ'hdion. 

I endeavored so far as my intluence and 
vote was concerned to further its atloi)- 
tion. It was gratifying to sch» tiie good 
that was done as a result of its enact¬ 
ment. 

As we emerged from the depression 
period we were engulfed in Worll War 

II Pearl Harbor came upon m a bolt 
out af a clear sky. We were eaufdii un¬ 
prepared. Following our entrnrre into 
war it was necessary to build up our mili¬ 
tary strength, make provision for the 
welfare of our service men and mmm, 
make financial arrangements to enable 
our industries to increase their produc¬ 
tion, Questions of policy, boili domestic 
and foreign, W'cre arising cantlinially. 
All of this required time anti eitort to 
solve. Congress was in continuous ses¬ 
sion and worked day and night in tin 
effort to do its part. 

We came out of the war victorious but 
with problems that were 
Problems that required prayerful con¬ 
sideration. Problc‘ms of future innm\ 
world security, ami the rehabilitation of 
nations destroyed and tl«j reliil of suf¬ 
fering people, I saw these cmidlticms 
tot hand. I was appoinied to ti special 
committee by Cotmresfi to study the post¬ 
war problems of Europe, W« visited 
England, Franco, Belgium. luxmiburn. 
Norway, Sweden. Germany. Bussla. Inm. 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy, We met iind 
conferred with the Imclerg in iiovtuii- 
ment in all of these eofintries. Wu were 
the only committee of Congrew that Imd 
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a direct across the table conference with 
Stalin. The meeting was held in the 
Kremlin. We also met in conference 
His Holiness, Pope Pius. We came in 
contact not only with leaders in govern¬ 
ment, but, also the businessmen and the 
rank and file of people. We heard their 
pleas ior help. We saw the need. In 
addition to all of this, we conferred with 
our own Ambassadors and other repre¬ 
sentatives of our own country. We met 
and talked with our military leaders from 
General Eisenhower through all the 
grades to privates in the field and the 
17,000 service men on the ship by which 
we returned. If any committee of Con¬ 
gress ever got first hand information, our 
committee did. Upon our return, we 
made our report to President Truman in 
the White House. We informed him of 
what we had seen and heard. We made 
recommendations direct to him. We did 
likewise with respect to Congress. There 
is no doubt in my mind that we per¬ 
formed a very useful service to Congress 
and the people of our country. It 
helped us greatly in meeting those early 
postwar problems. 

But, the war had also left us with many 
perplexing problems at home. Controls 
of one kind and another that were neces¬ 
sary in time of war, became irksome after 
the war was ended, high cost of living, 
inflation in other forms, heavy taxation, 
and, many other perplexing problems 
had to be decided. 

And, now that we are hardly out of 
World War II, and before all of its prob¬ 
lems, foreign and domestic, had been 
settled we are m the Korean war. And, 
again we are faced with problems that 
are pressing in character. Caught un¬ 
prepared and without proper and suf¬ 
ficient military equipment we must build 
again the military machine that went 
out of existence with the ending of World 
War II. 

As a Member of Congress it has been 
my privilege to serve on the Naval Affairs 
Committee, Military Affairs Committee, 
and now the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. In my two pre¬ 
vious assignments the information that 
I gained has been very helpful to me in 
deciding issues of a military character. 
The committee to which I am presently 
assigned has an exceedingly extensive 
jurisdiction covering outstanding activi¬ 
ties such as all forms of transportation, 
including rail, bus, motortrucks, inland 
and coastal waterways; communications, 
which includes radio, television, tele¬ 
phone, telegraph, and cables; security 
exchange and certain types of invest¬ 
ment legislation; Federal power, relating 
to interstate transmission of all forms 
of power, including electricity, natural 
gas, and related subjects; Federal trade, 
which covers trade practices; civil avia¬ 
tion, and all that relates to the operation 
and control of all types of civil aircraft; 
food and drugs, to insure safety and hon¬ 
esty in the administration of such to our 
people; Bureau of Standards, relating to 
scientific development; enemy property, 
to provide for the administration and 
settlement of the property in the cus¬ 
tody of the Government, taken over by 
it, as a result of the last war; petroleum, 
in all its different aspects, including pro¬ 
duction, refinement, distribution, and 


sale. The committee also has jurisdic¬ 
tion over public health It is this, more 
than any other subject within the juris¬ 
diction of our committee, that has given 
me a feeling of genuine pleasure and 
appreciation of doing something con¬ 
structive and worth while for all of our 
people. The accomplishments of our 
committee, and in which I feel honored 
to have had a part, have been wide¬ 
spread, and have materially advanced 
the welfare of our people. I am pleased 
that some of this legislation bears my 
name, and all of the bills have had my 
active support. 

No better advice has ever been given 
to the people of a congressional district, 
than that given some years ago, by 
Champ Clark, Democrat, when he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He said: 

Men should be sent to Congress because 
they can be of service, and having proved 
that they are of service, wisdom dictates 
that they shou^ I bo kept here so long as they 
continue to be of service, and it may be con¬ 
fidently asserted that the value of the serv¬ 
ices of a man of capacity, character, industry, 
and good habits increases in exact proportion 
to his length of service. 

I have gone into some detail in setting 
forth my experience in Congress because 
I believe that we need men of experience 
in Congress at this critical time in our 
history. I trust that my experience and 
sincerity of purpose will enable me to 
do my part as manfully, courageously, 
and as well as our boys are doing their 
part in Korea. And, with God’s help I 
will do my part to the best of my ability. 


Retailers of America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MOULDER, Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
tailers of America are entitled to full 
recognition for their great services ren¬ 
dered to the people at the country cross¬ 
roads, in the villages, towns, and cities 
of America. From the very beginning of 
the history of our great and powerful 
Nation the retail merchants have been 
an indispensable influence toward our 
progress and prosperous development. 
Our national economy, our great indus¬ 
tries, and our everyday way of life could 
not function without the services of the 
retailers, the grocery store, the general 
store, the drugstore, the hardv^are store, 
feed stores, equipment stores, the cloth¬ 
ing store, the furniture store, the garages, 
hotels, restaurants, the filling stations, 
the specialty shops and stores and others. 
They are service institutions and the 
channels through which our great com¬ 
merce flows and depends upon. They 
are essential in every community, and 
the retailer is a civic leader in the affairs 
and progress of every community. 

My first job was in my father’s grocery 
store. It was hard work. ’Che hours 
were Irng and the work was confining. 


Retailing is a skilled occupation. A man 
needs the power of Samson, the resource¬ 
fulness of Napoleon, the determination 
and patience of Job, and the wisdom of a 
jury of Solomons. However, my early 
training, working for my father in the 
grocery store, was a valuable education 
and experience of nostalgic memories. 

Mr. Speaker, elementary rules and 
principles applicable for the success of 
retailers should be applied in Govern¬ 
ment affairs. Our Government is a 
combination of political, business, and 
social science, and in order to succeed in 
our endeavor to render governmental 
services for the general welfare of the 
people, we must, insofar as expendi¬ 
tures and finances are concerned, con¬ 
duct and administer governmental af¬ 
fairs and services on sound business 
methods. 

It has been said that ‘‘the nearest ap¬ 
proach to self-esteemed immortality on 
earth is a Government bureau,” and I 
believe that Members of the Eighty-first 
Congress are fully aware of and sensitive 
to the fact that various bosses, heads, 
or department executives of Govern¬ 
ment bureaus and agencies, as well as 
many of their assistants and other em¬ 
ployees, are inclined to be contemptuous 
of the duly elected representatives of the 
people in Congress, and frequently thumb 
their noses with derision at Congress. 

We must not jokingly say or believe 
that a bureaucrat is a Democrat holding 
a Government job which a Republican 
wants. In fact, thousands are Repub¬ 
licans, but, in my opinion, the majority 
of such Government jobholders are 
neither Democrats nor Republicans; 
they are Government bureau politicians 
and specialists in obtaining and keeping 
influential positions in our Government. 

Waste and red tape are twin brothers. 
They go hand in hand. Our present 
civil-service system permits, encourages, 
and results in bureau expansion by am¬ 
bitious bureaucrats. This is what one 
Government ofBlcial said several years 
ago: 

‘T have seen guys take a job that used to 
be done hy two girls and build it into a spe¬ 
cial section employing more than a dozen 
people. That way they could point to the 
number of employees under their supervi¬ 
sion and get themselves a higher civil-service 
rating and a boost in pay. I once watched a 
man who took a simple job, subdivided it 
into eight functions, wrote lots of memo¬ 
randa, hired more people, called staff confer¬ 
ences, had the minutes of the conference re¬ 
corded, mimeographed, and distributed, and 
so forth, and so on. He became a big shot.” 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall my state¬ 
ment and argument on the 29th day of 
June, last year, when I said: “We must 
strive to promote economy, efficiency, 
and improved service in the transaction 
of the public business m the executive 
branch of the Government. We are 
employed by the people as their Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress to provide the 
proper legislation for the efficient ex¬ 
ecution of their Government business.” 

As a Member of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, I am proud of my support and 
vote for H. R. 2361, a bill providing for 
the reorganization of Government agen¬ 
cies and for other purposes, which was 
approved and passed by the House of 
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Representatives on the 201h day of June 
1919. This bill, H. R. 2361, was passed 
by the Senate, signed and approved by 
the President and is now Public Law 109, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Under the provisions of the bill, now 
Public Law 109, Eighty-first Congress, 
the President is authorised to examine, 
and from time to time reexaniine, the 
organization of all agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment and determine what changes 
therein are nececsary to accompiish the 
following purposes: 

1st To promote the better execution 
of the laws, the more effective manage¬ 
ment of the executive branch of the 
Government and of its agencies and 
functions, and the expeditious adminis¬ 
tration of the public business; 

2d. To reduce expenditures and pro¬ 
mote economy, to the fullest extent con¬ 
sistent with the efficient operation of 
the Government; 

3d. To increase the efficiency of the 
operations of the Government to the 
fullest extent practicable; 

4th. To group, coordinate, and con¬ 
solidate agencies and functions of the 
Government, as nearly as may be, ac¬ 
cording to major purposes; 

5th. To reduce the number of agencies 
by consolidating those having similar 
functions under a single head, and to 
abolish such agencies or functions 
thereof as may not be necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the Government; and 

6th. To eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

Public Law 109, Eighty-first Congress, 
declares that the public interest de¬ 
mands the carrying out of the purposes 
specified in the above-numbered sub¬ 
sections 1 to 6, inclusive, and that such 
purposes may be accomplished in great 
measure by proceeding under the pro¬ 
visions of the act, and can be accom¬ 
plished more speedily thereby than by 
the enactment of specific legislation. 

Since the enactment of that law the 
President has submitted numerous gov¬ 
ernmental reorganization plans and I 
have vigorously supported and voted for 
such plans, which I hope the executive 
department will effectively execute to 
achieve the purpose of Public Law 109, 
passed by this Congress. If not, then we 
should pass specific legislation to com¬ 
pel the achievement of our goal for ef¬ 
ficiency and economy in our Govern¬ 
ment so that it will give better service 
at lower costs to all citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert in 
the Recorp as part of my statement an 
editorial published in the Columbia 
Daily Tribune, May 15, 1950, as follows: 

MOXJUm Vows FOR Bcohomy 

When It came time to act on an amend¬ 
ment to cut $600,000,000 off the general ap¬ 
propriation bill in the House last week. Rep¬ 
resentative Moegah Moulder was the only 
Democrat among the Missouri delegation 
who voted for economy in Government. 
When it came time to act, all the rest of 
Missouri’s Democratic Congressmen voted 
for spending, in spite of the fact that some 
of them had previously indulged in a lot 
of talk about economy. 

Added to cuts already made by the House 
Appropriations Committee before the bUl 
reached' the floor, the omnibus appropria¬ 
tions measure is now more than $2,000,000,- 
000 below the sum requested by President 


Truman If the House cuts stand up, gen¬ 
eral appropriations for the fiscal yeiu start¬ 
ing next July 1 will be approximately $28,- 
SOO.OOO.QOO. 

We believe a big majority of the people 
of America—particularly those in rural 
areas—are opposed to the kind of big spend¬ 
ing the Federal Government has carried on 
since tlio v;ar In every case where the 
people have gotten their hands on a ballot 
to pass on a tax mciease tncy have voted it 
down by a thumping majority. 

This being the sentiment of the people, 
then those Members of Congress wiu) do a 
lot of talking about economy in Government 
and then vote for a conl.inuation of b«g 
s}>ending are out of step with their coii- 
sutuents. They haven’t the courage to 
stand hitched when the time comes to really 
do something about reducing the cost of 
Government so that deficits can foe wiped 
out and taxes reduced. They could go on 
talking economy forever, but unless they are 
•Willing to vote lor it, there is no hope for the 
overburdened taxpayers of this country. 

Repre&entativo Moulder stands out as an 
exception to this unfortunate rule that seems 
to prevail among Members of Congress. He 
says he is for economy. And, lo and behold, 
he^ votes lor economy. 

Since the date of that editorial our 
country has been compelled to expand its 
military operations and national defense 
program, and additional billions of dol¬ 
lars have been necessarily appropriated 
by Congress for that purpose. I am in 
complete accord with that policy and 
program to provide for our national de¬ 
fense and security, which policy and pro¬ 
gram received my vigorous support and 
vote m Congress. Even so, such neces¬ 
sary additional appropriations make it 
more important than ever that we limit 
other expenditures to the lowest amount 
consistent with efficient performance of 
essential duties, by eliminating duplica¬ 
tion and overlapping of service, by con¬ 
solidating governmental services, and by 
abolishing unnecessary governmental 
functions, services, and activities. 


^^Expansionism’’ in Asia 
EXTENSION OR REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTA^HVES 
Friday, Septem’ber 22,1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of September 
22, 1950: 

Expansionism in Asia 
In undertaking to present the Soviet Union 
as the apostle of peace and the western 
democracios, and especially the United Qtatea, 
as tlae imperialist exponent of expansionism, 
Mr. Vlahlusky returnod to some familiar 
falsehoods In his first major address to the 
General Assembly. '*The Soviet people/* ho 
declared, ‘Is alien to military tendencies and 
expansionist plans such as those which in¬ 
fluence and lead the influential circles in 
trol of capltallsuc countries.*’ A little later 
he became more explicit and charged that 
General MacArthur had expounded upon ex¬ 
pansionist plans against China and against 
the whole jPaciflo region. 

Apparently expansionism is the keynote in 
the present vocabulary of abuse, taking ita 


place alon-Mde the familiar tulniiiiat ion 
agaiiiai impeiialism and coloiuala.ni. il iias 
long been the theme ot the Noitli 
Communists and tlicir Rur-sieii mriitOi's t’'vd/ 
the aim of United States policy v.as to ni a<G 
Korea on American cc^iony. Fiesuriiahlv Mr 
Visiiinsky is trying to put rhetnn'al 

meat on the skeleton ot tins lie uiih Ins 
present concern with cspan..iua. 

In any ease it will be wuiUi wh’lc t.o look 
at the rccoid oi the e:;pansioiu..t capiia istia 
countries ai Asia in leccut yetLs. II ina/ bo 
woith while to sec Innv it carrpmv.s wifa 
the leO'Nd of the So\irfc Union la f Tae 
area. For the time bciii" we can ch. a :vn’d 
the mammoth clcpicdatioa of So\let. oj,;ia i- 
sion in the and see ’What the imperLdL' ti 
and the Goiiinmnjsts have done la AjtUi. 
Heie IS a small part ol the record: 

Gieat Britain. Gianted indepeudcnce to 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, c* !a.b- 
lished Malayan citiy.cufliip and inaiUutcd a 
gieater dct^rec of soli-government in fJalava 
In the express interest of the imli'.enous 
population: rctrocedod the Weihcnwol nav.il 
base to China; g'avc up extraterritoruU posi¬ 
tions in Shanghdl’a intoniatloutil selt-kniunit 
and other Chmeso cities; expm the will¬ 
ing,ness to enter ncdotiation with Oiiina on 
the retrocession oi lioiip Koug wheiievti the 
Cnineao were prepared to take oear the ob¬ 
vious obligationi:;, imclcrtocdc the siih.dan- 
tiid ^'eduction of military and nnvxi estab¬ 
lishments in Asia wherever posfUble. 

Prance: Prance has not moved m rapidly 
as Great Britain in modifying the colonial 
position, nor as rapidly as many perMum 
would desire. But Prance has recoguiysed the 
right of Indochina to scU'-goverument and 
has set up at least parliaUy independent 
regUnen for Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
Likewise the colony of Chandernanor hun 
been returned to India after a pU^birtCitc, 
What action has been take has all been 
away from expansionism rather than toward 
it. 

The Netherlands: Granted political inde¬ 
pendence to Indonesia and refrained frnin 
retaliation when the ludoncjiuna inudlUed 
the agreement aguiuKt Dutch wi.iiea by creat¬ 
ing a unitary state. 

The United States: Granted complet«» tn- 
dr pendcoce to the rinllppint'.s; provided tt»r 
the institution of civil government in Guam 
and Samoa; placj'd the former Japanene-held 
islands under a (ruat(*efihip and Invited 
United Nations inspection and criilcl.an; re¬ 
nounced all ipcclal privllcgea and unei|Ui\l 
righta In Cidna; made and Is still umkitig 
every effort to end the <tccupatlon of Jiipam 

In that record there is a .signffirant ahsenm 
of territorial expanrion. Annexation some¬ 
how doesn’t appear. No fre«h aphenai uf 
infinenca have been crested. Everywhere 
there have been e.lmnge?i and they liitve nil 
boon in the dirwtion of greater llhcrtie» tm 
more per.^oiw. 

Now fur a quick look at the ctirrotsp(»iuilng 
record In Asia of the Soviet Union, the foun¬ 
tainhead of this imtlrxpanslwdst fient.lment. 
Will It bear a similar lna|>f»cflon? What 
Asiatic people has the Soviet Union miuki In- 
de|>endi!Ut of Its ruin? 

Tlw Soviet Uhlan: Annesed Tannn Tuva: 
annexed southern Sakhiiltri; annexed Urn 
Kurllesj took complete control t virtual itn- 
nexntion) of outer Mongolia; net up th« 
Autontjmoim Border Area of wei4t4*fn Man- 
charla and Inner Mongo!l!t. under Ciimideio 
llximlmt dtiminafIon; took contwi of Dtirtm 
er ’ Port Arthur, Mimchurla*« iwijor iiwiport 
and naviii bnae; took ccmfcrol of the iiaii- 
churiiift milwaya; tm^k sipecitil privileged 
amounting to compleut ocemomir tlmnitMthin 
la Mauchurift ami in Shiklnng iCkiimHi 
Turtotaii): set up a rumplrtelf Kiib«ervir«l: 
regime in North Korcii and iapi»i»oreft tm%l 
defended Its aggresilv# iiwiialnn <m the Re- 
public of Korea; ^trensthimcfi eiiorrnotwiy 
lt» mllltiiiry, niivrii merfiiiitii imirtne 

Ihfftallatioitt III the Paclftc area. 
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There is obviously some imperialism and 
some expansionism rampant in Asia. But a 
look at the record reveals whence they come 
and in what guise. It is an old trick of 
Communist double-talk to accuse one’s op¬ 
ponent of what the Communist has already 
done. There is no better example than this 
propaganda about designs upon Asia It is 
not merely false; it is ridiculous in its 
impudence. 


Internal Security Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for sev¬ 
eral years I have been a most vigorous 
advocate of checking communism and 
Communists at home and abroad. On 
very many occasions I have denounced 
the activities of subversive groups and 
warned the American people of the dan¬ 
gers of this determined and widespread 
antidemocratic movement. 

The present so-called security bill goes 
very far afield of achieving effective con¬ 
trol of communism. It has been so ma¬ 
terially altered during its recent legisla¬ 
tive course that I regard some of its pro¬ 
visions as being, in effect, not only un¬ 
necessary but actually dangerous to our 
American constitutional system. 

In my opinion, in order to control the 
activities of Communists in this coun¬ 
try, it IS not necessary to scrap the Con¬ 
stitution. 

To the contrary, it is most imperative 
at a time when there is so much appre¬ 
hension and concern among our people 
that our representatives in Government 
should make special efforts to be calm 
and dispassionate in their judgments and 
strive to be free from the clutches of that 
hysteria which frequently runs through 
the Nation during a crisis and which 
could very easily lead us into the aban¬ 
donment, or at least the serious curtail¬ 
ment. of our God-given constitutional 
liberties. 

Free speech and free expression is a 
precious American right. Like freedom 
of conscience, freedom of worship, free¬ 
dom of the press, and freedom of assem¬ 
bly, and the other great principles of the 
Bill of Rights, it must be zealously guard¬ 
ed by our leadership against encroach¬ 
ment, limitation, and ultimate suppres¬ 
sion. 

If the Government but chooses to en¬ 
force them, there are laws on the statute 
hooks to check and punish espionage, 
sedition, and sabotage, and to bring be¬ 
fore the bar of justice for swift prosecu¬ 
tion those who teach and urge the 
overthrow of the Government by force. 
That was demonstrated by the recent 
Communist trials in New York. 

But it is most unwise and highly 
dangerous as well as entirely unneces¬ 
sary to enact a law like this one which 
is modeled after the principles and prac¬ 
tices of the totalitarian police state and 
which grossly violates the fundamentals 
of the American Constitution. 


Now is the time for all Americans to 
stand by our free institutions which we 
will preserve only if we are vigilant and 
work aggressively against efforts to 
check, limit, and weaken them. 

The way to do this is to protect the 
constitutional safeguards of the indi¬ 
vidual and scrupulously to avoid hysteri¬ 
cally conceived measures which are 
capable of doing greatest violence to the 
American way of life in that they set 
up the patterns of totalitarianism in this 
country and thus destroy precious liber¬ 
ties. 


The Importance of Rural Electrification to 
Colorado Farmers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, al¬ 
though I have repi’esented an urban dis¬ 
trict during my service in Congress, I 
have done my best to encourage the 
rural electrification program in the farm 
areas of Colorado and the rest of the 
Nation. 

The more than 40,000 farm families 
which are served by Colorado's 22 rural 
electrification associations are well aware 
of the benefits of REA power. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the rural elec¬ 
trification program has transformed the 
lives of persons living in rural areas in 
Colorado as well as other States. 

When the rural electrification program 
began about 15 years ago, only 1 in 10 of 
the farm homes in Colorado had elec¬ 
tricity. Ninety percent of our farm pop¬ 
ulation lived without electric lights or 
the other electrical appliances which city 
people have accepted as an essential part 
of their existence. Ninety percent of the 
farms in the State could not use electri¬ 
cal machinery. This last fact is espe¬ 
cially important, since in some parts of 
Colorado the use of electricity is essential 
to pump water for irrigation. 

Today, only 15 years after the REA 
program was initiated, only 10 percent 
of Colorado farms are not electrified. 
Now, nine-tenths of the farm population 
of the State may enjoy the advantages 
of electric lights, electric washing ma¬ 
chines, and refrigerators, and electri¬ 
cal machinery for irrigation and other 
uses on the farm. Electricity has light¬ 
ened the farm wife's drudgery and has 
decreased the workload of the farmer. 

As I say, the people in the rural areas 
of Colorado are well aware of the bene¬ 
fits of REA. They know it is not so¬ 
cialism or communism—rather, it is a 
typically American solution to the prob¬ 
lem of bringing American living stand¬ 
ards to thinly populated areas. 

Nevertheless, an attempt has been 
made by some private utilities and their 
political hangers-on to misrepresent and 
distort the REA program. Therefore, I 
wish to emphasize to all the residents 
of Colorado—those who live in the cities 
as well as in rural areas—^that the REA 


program has been a boon to businessmen 
throughout the State as well as farmers. 

The farmer-owned and farmer-oper¬ 
ated rural electrification associations 
are going business concerns. They not 
only are bringing low-cost power to areas 
which would otherwise have no electric¬ 
ity; they also are paying back their loans 
from the Government, plus interest, 
ahead of schedule. In addition, they are 
making a major contribution to Colo¬ 
rado’s wealth through increasing the 
State’s business activity and productive 
resources. 

Nearly 13,000 miles of line have been 
built and energized by Colorado Rural 
Electrification Associations at a cost of 
approximately $25,000,000. These lines 
carry nearly 100,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy to consumers each year. 

The operating revenue of Colorado 
REA’S is nearly $3,500,000 a year. Colo¬ 
rado REA’S have paid the Government 
approximately $1,500,000 in interest on 
their loans, and in addition, are repaying 
the principal ahead of schedule. 

The REA program in Colorado means 
new business for the State The 13,000 
miles of REA line were built by private 
enterprise. Much of the power trans¬ 
mitted to consumers by Colorado REA is 
bought from private utihty companies. 
The electrification of Colorado farms has 
resulted in the sale of more refrigerators, 
electric washing machines, electric irons, 
and other electrical appliance and farm 
equipment. In turn, the use of electrical 
farm equipment such as machinery for 
the pumping of irrigation water has re¬ 
sulted in increased production of food¬ 
stuffs, and has added to the agricultural 
wealth of Colorado. 

One of my chief concerns in Wash¬ 
ington has been the encouragement of 
the system of Bureau of Reclamation 
transmission lines designed to bring 
power to REA’S and municipahties. The 
basic reclamation law wisely states that 
public instrumentalities, such as cities 
and rural electric associations, should 
have the first opportunity to obtain 
power produced by reclamation projects. 
These huge projects are built by the 
people, and public agencies should have 
preference in obtaining reclamation 
power. As part of this program, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has built a net¬ 
work of transmission lines extending 
across the northern and eastern section 
of Colorado, and additional lines are in 
the iirocess of construction. 

During recent years, private utilities 
have made a determined effort to cripple 
or halt this transmission line program. 
They have brought out the old argument 
that the reclamation transmission lines 
are useless duplications of lines already 
built by private utilities. Actually, the 
reclamation lines have served to bring 
additional power into areas where the 
private utility lines have been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 

In opinion, there is no legitimate 
reason for conflict between private util¬ 
ities and the Government transmission 
line and REA programs. REA’s are serv¬ 
ing areas where the private utilities have 
been unable or unwilling to serve. 
Therefore, I have noted with pleasure 
a recent agreement between the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado and the Bureau 
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of Reclamation whereby the Public 
Service Co contracts to carry power over 
Its own lines to REA consumers wherever 
lecsihle. It is my earnest hope that this 
crrangement v/ili work out to the satis- 
facL-on of REA members throughout the 
I wish to assure these REA mem¬ 
bers, however, that I intend to keep 
care nil scrutiny upon the operation of 
this agreement, and that I shall do 
eveiwtumg possible to assure that the 
REA’S are getting fair trealinent, I in¬ 
tend to see that this wheeling arrange- 
Ment IS us?:! to benefit the farm con¬ 
sumers of Colorado, and not as a dis¬ 
guised moans of shackling or curtailing 
the RFA iirogram 

Secondly, I shall do everything m my 
povv’er to assure that the wheeling 
agreement is not used as an excuse to 
halt further necessary development in 
the construction of the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation transiiusslon lines system. Cer- 
tam adclit-onal construction is necessary 
before this system can give adequate 
service to Colorado REA’s. This con¬ 
struction is nob inconsistent with the 
wheeling of power by the Public Service 
Co., and it should be continued. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of the REA program. 
When this subject was under consider¬ 
ation on the floor of the House earlier 
this year, I received many letters from 
Colorado farmers, telling what REA has 
meant to them. I remember especially 
a letter from a 70-year-old farm woman 
who writes that she had lived on a farm 
within a few miles of the city of Denver 
for more than 20 years and had never 
had electricity in her home until a REA 
was fornod m her neighborhood a year 
or so ago. 

Persons such as these have not been 
served by private utilities, because it 
would be unprofitable for a private com¬ 
pany to bring power to their doors. 
Their only hope of receiving the benefits 
of electrical energy is through the REA 
program. 

As I stated before, the number of elec¬ 
trified farms in Colorado has increased 
from 10 to 90 percent since the REA pro¬ 
gram was initiated. This revolution in 
farm life would not have occurred had 
the REA program not been in existence. 
The effectiveness of REA is graphically 
illustrated by the fact that during the 
period when electrified farms in Colorado 
were increasing ninefold, the number of 
farms with telephones has remained al¬ 
most static. It was fur this reason that I 
gave my active support to the rural tele¬ 
phone bill passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress, which has given farm families 
the same opportunity to obtain tele¬ 
phones as the REA program has given 
them with regard to electricity. 

I am proud to have been able to fight 
alongside with Colorado farmers In their 
battle for the REA program during the 
past 4 years. I have worked and voted 
for adequate funds for the REA program 
upon every occasion. I have appeared 
before the House and Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committees on behalf of the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation transmission line 
program, and I have fought for these 
transmission lines in debate on the fioor 
of the House, These actions have 


aroused the ire of powerful vested in¬ 
terests, but I am confident that Colorado 
farmers will continue to give me their 
support in my wmrk for the REA pro¬ 
gram. In the years to come, Colorado 
REA’S will continue and expand their 
program of service to the farm areas of 
the State. No special-privilege group 
can be allowed to stifle the farmers’ 
typically American desire to share in the 
benefits made possible by American free¬ 
dom and enterprise. 


ExccirptS From CoEiiini’Uec Repc^is on 

S. 7S4 
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OP 

eOW. FFANCIS CASE 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Sevtemher 23, 1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, little time was used lor the ex¬ 
planation of the bill, when S. 7S4 came 
up under House Resolution 818 of the 
Committee on Rules, on August 31. The 
time allotted for the rule on considera¬ 
tion was largely used to speak “out of 
order,” in a somewhat heated debate on 
President Truman and a defense of his 
actions in an important matter. How¬ 
ever. thereby many Members of the 
House learned little about the private 
bill. 

The following “quoted” excerpts are 
from the 38 pages of the latest committee 
report, House Report No. 2135, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, on the 
bill: 

Tlie following congressional repni ts on this 
subject mailer arc the result of IcglsLitivc ex- 
haiiKiiro iiiquirief*: 

Report by the lute Senator Gibson, report¬ 
ing on behalf of a sabcommittco ot the Sen¬ 
ate Claim!? Committee; this rt‘port ia dated 
May 6, lOnO; it is referred to on pagea 30 and 
11 of Senate Report No. 5<18. 

Senate Report Nr), 2310, Seventy-fourth 
CongrosB, second sef-Rlon. 

House Report No. 30C0, Seventy-fourth 
Congrrr:.*^!, .second session. 

House Report No. 2733, Seventy-rUxth 
Congress, third sef!f;lon. 

House Ih'port No. 3005, Seveniy-slxth 
Congrc.ss, third oo.sr.lon. 

Senate Report No. 1717, Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, first session. 

Senate Report No, 640, Elghty-lirat Con¬ 
gress, flr.Jt session. 

Rei>ort by the Congressman, the Honorable 
Sam Hobbs, a mcn^ber of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the House, This report la dated 
May 25, 1950. (It includes the aforesaid 
report by Judge HoBDn.) 

The above congressional reports record the 
fact that the Giovornmont, m the sucewsor 
in interest of the Fleet Corporation and aa 
its liquidator, still retains at prweiit (May 
1950) the companies’ funds in the amount 
of $384,256.20, without moral, equitable, 
legal, or Justifiable warranty; the resUtutlon 
of these funds, as provided in S. 784, as a 
matter of fact and In reality, does not com© 
from any source of public funds or taxpayer 
fxmds and la not a drain on such public 
funds; this restitution only does constitute, 
in effect, a return of private funds, of which 
the Qovemment la a custodian without hav¬ 
ing any right to continue such custody. 


THE prerogative OP THE CONGRISS 

Congiess has the prerogative and conr.tltn- 
tional right to act as a trifaiinal m this 
The following extracts from a Senate publi¬ 
cation are pertinent thereto 

“Memorandum on Proceedings Involving 
Contempt ol Congress and Its Commit:''cs, 
United States Senate, January 6, PC 7 
Printed for the use the Comiiuitee on tbe 
Judiciary ” 

This rnemoi'andum was prepared 1) ' lb' 
Committeo on the Judiciary oJ the Sa i h ' m 
the E.glitieth Congiess, U w's a’qirnva I by 
ail iLsVnembcrs; it was prefaced bv reiicu s 
by Hon Aie axxtdeh VvhTny, then clunr min of 
the committee 

“Hie pov/cr ot Congress to invn.Uiiel? I cl . 
is v’oii settled by om histuiy and preccrk'nls. 
The Constitution makes the IC!',i!iIatlve ; aot 
to Congre..s and implied in the grant is the 
power to do those things necesaary 1o Inn 
the grant into being. One means which 
Congicss has taken to curry out the power is 
the coipniittee nioccss. 

“The general lack of understanding of the 
status, duties, and powers of tlie coivp-es- 
sional committees is a matter for concoui in 
an ago when the eilicicnt functioning of 
legislative bodies is the principal bulwark of 
freemen againsst totalitarian ideologies. 

“A legislative inquiry may be ar; broutl. ns 
searchinf*; and ns exhaustive as is necetn ary hi 
make effective the constitutional pt5wers of 
Congress. *** 

“A judicial inquiry relates to a ca.up and 
the evidence, to bo admissible, must bo 
moastired by the narrow limits of the iiltMd- 
ings. A legislative inquiry anticipates all 
possible cases which may arif© thereunrPn*, 
and the eviderco admissible must be respon¬ 
sive to the scope of the inquiry, wliich gen¬ 
erally is very broad.” 

Senate bill 8. 704 Is in accord with our 
constitutional law, which warrants that— 

“Private properly shall not b© taken for 
public use without Just compennatlon.” 

It is evident that the publislukl reports of 
exhaustiv'o invcfitlgations by c^ingresaional 
conimiticer* have recorded a full eXfio.aimu 
of the facts, and have cited their jude.ae’Ut 
that the ianda herein coiu'cnied mu.st h»' re¬ 
turned to the citu'.eu cumpaui<.. ;u. proUUed 
f('r in R. 781. 

The ronehiainm; in the ah »ve rcnra'c jeional 
reporis hud nlwa^;; the funu‘ nbjerMve, 
namely, to brliif; ubout a rehen end 
lion ol the compniiie.s' cauii pro|H‘rt v reinatn- 
Ing “unreturned” in the cmitody of the Clov- 
ennnent, ufting in ita captmity an the Mse- 
('©.•'■aor in intereat of tln> b'ieet C'ffpoialhm, 
uft a. rer.ult. of the ctiVet of tim ni!ui'’Me tff 
Congre.w?, 1. e., the Mcu'elutnt M'trhu* Art of 
IPr.iJ, 

Thi' cm h fundn herein Involved in 
custody oi the Ti\%u,uty Iiepurtmeat, hn* in 
become placed Ihtjre in such ftitd.fsdv the 
raault of the congrerrdtmal snan<liil * v;td*di 
put into fhmt the Merchant, 7.larlne Art tit 
IfKM 283A theruol). 

The Fleet Corperufloil wm fll (’mMnUf ri 
by the nmndntf' fd the Cmr.re; •; It ay rmr , a 
middcr of rdmple Juaticc to have the r-e^yre. 4 
irc lls dlcicllon to tnaiaioc tl-e .at 
of tho Fleet Gc»r|K)r;ition to return the 
comiMhlca the balance of their cnah airety 
funds which tlaj FL'cl Corpomtiou ehouUl 
have rcLurned when due. 

An IdeiiUrnt blU pfc.icd the heiuite In the 
EightleUi Congrevn, but wan rt'rcrred to tdn* 
committee too lau> to be viven (*omdr! ■‘ration 
befi 0 adjournment. ThLi bill fiened the 
Senate on July 6, 1949. and reffrrrd to tlirt 
coinmitlec. 

Selctom, If over, hiw th«i ol fjte 

United Siitto taken aiieJi » coiiUnuin^' in- 
tere.nt in a controveray l.ietweeii a ciliKaii *i«cl 
governmcntfil agencies. 

This Intereit by the In tbhi vKm 

ta fully warranted. It ciMnmwieed |« issfl, 
when th© late Senator Qiteoii, iwt b^lntlf of 
a Senate committed coinniatliia of himmlf. 
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the former Senator Townsend and the former 
Senator Black, concluded a report dated May 
6, 1936, on behalf of this committee, to wit: 

“Thus there still remained (after the re¬ 
turn of $250,000 by the Fleet Corporation’s 
check to the companies) in the hands of the 
Government unreturned funds amounting to 
$384,256 26 ” 

The published Senate reports of the 
Eightieth and the Eighty-first Congresses 
pertinent to this subject matter declare 
that— 

There is a factor of public interest in this 
case. 

The Congress has always pursued the 
policy that the foundation of good govern¬ 
ment rests squarely on justice. 

The Congress has always maintained the 
policy that there cannot ever be finality on 
the part of the Government without justice. 

The Senate bill, S. 784, will correct the 
injustice inflicted on the companies for so 
many years. 

The refusal to return the funds of the 
companies had been consistently based by 
Government counsel on the alleged con¬ 
tention that the companies and Schundler 
had breached contracts for the purchase of 
the vessels, this contention was a misap¬ 
prehension of the facts. 

The Executive disapprovals were grounded 
upon invalid assertions and upon representa¬ 
tions made to the former President that the 
Government had been damaged by breach 
of contracts of sale of the vessels and that 
the Government could confiscate the unre¬ 
turned cash property, unreturned- by the 
Fleet Corporation and withheld in its cus¬ 
tody, as liquidated damages 

The Court of Claims found that this was 
not true and that these assertions were in¬ 
valid; the court determined and held that 
there were no sales and that the companies 
did not breach any contracts that there were 
no liquidated damages; to quote the court it¬ 
self verbatimly, to wit: “There were no valid 
contracts to sell. Plaintiffs breached no con¬ 
tracts,” and as the court’s commissioner 
summarized it, to quote him verbatim— 

“Plaintiff companies, therefore, did not 
breach any contracts, and thereby damage 
the United States to the extent of $384,256 26 
or any part thereof.” 

It is noteworthy that in early 1921 
Admiral Benson appointed a committee con¬ 
sisting of the then Commissioner Frederick 
I. Thompson; Commander A. B. Clements, 
who was the special assistant of Admiral 
Benson; Hon. W. W. Nottingham, assistant 
general counsel of the Board-Fleet Corp.; 
and Hon. J. A. Philbin, ship sales manager 
and vice president of the Fleet Corp. for 
many years. This committee directed m 
early 1921 the escrowed cash funds to be 
returned to the companies and set up the 
formula of accounting of disbursements m 
keeping v/lth the operating contract, and it 
is this method which the internal revenue 
applied in its determinations. The directive 
of this committee was not carried out by the 
Fleet Corp. at that time and failure to do 
so became the commencement of the delay 
in the return of the funds due the companies. 

CONCLUSION 

It is noteworthy that up to this time every 
Member of Congress has recognized the 
equity and morality of this demand of the 
companies for the return of their cash prop¬ 
erty herein involved. Reference is made to 
page 1 of Senate Report No. 548, to wit: 

“After this case came to the attention of 
the Congress and was fully investigated by 
Members of the Senate and of the House, and 
reported on to Congress, Congress has con¬ 
sistently endeavored to provide the relief due 
to these companies, which common sense and 
justice, honorable and equitable considera¬ 
tion of the facts do require.” 


Tidelands 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Triday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this ses¬ 
sion IS about to come to an end. We 
have considered many problems of major 
importance to our people; and the Ko¬ 
rean war has come along in the middle 
of our domestic program to interrupt it. 
We therefore have not passed upon 
many problems which otherwise should 
be disposed of immediately. 

The tidelands problem is one of those 
which have been pending for many 
years. At first it seemed that the claim 
of the Federal Government to the owner¬ 
ship of these lands was preposterous; 
and many persons did not treat it seri¬ 
ously. As time has gone by, the claim 
has gradually become more serious until 
now it IS threatening the very existence 
of any State right or interest in these 
lands. 

I think this problem which means so 
much to many of our States should be 
settled as soon as possible. In fact, it 
should be settled before we adjourn this 
Congress. Further delay may mean the 
complete loss of any serious claim which 
tideland States may have in these val¬ 
uable properties. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most serious 
matter which the State of Louisiana 
must face. Already a large part of its 
revenues comes from tidelands; and the 
State is going to be seriously punished 
by any act of the United States in taking 
away revenues previously coming to it 
from the tidelands. Just what these rev¬ 
enues amount to in dollars and cents, I 
do not now have the total amounts; but 
I do know that the complete loss of this 
revenue from Louisiana tidelands will 
mean perhaps additional State taxes 
must be levied upon our people to meet 
the deficiency caused by this loss. 

I was deeply concerned the other day 
to learn that the Attorney General of 
the United States was asking for an ac¬ 
counting by the several States of its 
tideland revenues collected in the past. 
Such an accounting is another threat to 
the financial ability of the State of 
Louisiana. It will again force upon our 
people in Louisiana the realization that 
some day we may be compelled to re¬ 
adjust our State finances on a different 
basis as a result of the dispute over the 
title to the submerged oil lands off the 
coast of Louisiana. 

All of this means one thing, Mr. 
Speaker, in my judgment. The time for 
further delay and procrastination has 
passed. This issue must be met and met 
now. Delay will not improve the posi¬ 
tion of the State in this dispute and 
delay will not make our case stronger. 
Every additional delay means loss of 
further strength to the States which are 
carrying on this fight against the further 
encroachment of the powers of the Cen¬ 
tral Government. I am sorry that we 


have not been permitted to vote on this 
matter during the course of this session; 
but I hope that when we reconvene in 
November, the Congress will set to work 
to bring this matter forward to an issue 
and a final vote. 


Harvard Dean Urges Bar Assoesaiion To 
Oppose Senate LoopIioSes in tfee Tax 



EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, it must 
be gratifying to those Members who have 
been critical of the Senate amendments 
to H. R. 8920, the pending tax bill, which 
would have reopened many loopholes 
closed by the House and have added even 
larger new loopholes, to see the splendid 
work of the managers on the part 
of the House, xt is regrettable, how¬ 
ever, that the Government must con¬ 
tinue to lose $190,000,000 a year through 
tax avoidance by coupon clippers be¬ 
cause of the opposition of the Senate to 
withholding on corporate dividends in 
the same manner as taxes are now with¬ 
held on the salaries and wages of work¬ 
ing people. 

In view of the active sponsorship by 
some of the leading members of the tax 
section of the American Bar Association 
of some of the Senate loopholes, I think 
it particularly appropriate and timely 
that the dean of the Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Erwin N. Griswold, should have pub¬ 
licly raised the question about the role 
of the tax section on these important 
issues. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to insert a portion of an 
address by Dean Griswold delivered be¬ 
fore the tax section of the American Bar 
Association in Washington, D. C., on 
Monday, September 18, 1950: 

* * * now we must look ahead, and I 

would like to venture a few words for tax 
lawyers for the days to come. The history 
of the 1920’s is not going to repeat itself. 
We are not going to have the era of economic 
plenty and lowered taxes which we had looked 
forward to. Probably we should have fore¬ 
seen that it was not to come, but we did allow 
ourselves to hope. Now we are confronted 
with reality and the pleasant dream is gone— 
or going. As tax lawyers, whether for the 
Government or for private clients, we have a 
great responsibility in the difficult days to 
come. 

Way down in the South Seas somewhere 
there is a little island where there is no un¬ 
employment, no crime, no beggars, no radios, 
no taxes—and no inhabitants. We are likely 
to forget that taxes are a necessary concomi¬ 
tant of organized society, and that we are all 
undoubtedly very fortunate that our society 
is organized. 

Certainly, we as tax lawyers ought to com¬ 
plain very little about the taxes. I will ven¬ 
ture the thought that there is scarcely a 
mah In thii room who is not better off be¬ 
cause we have had high taxes than he would, 
be without any tax law to practice- Tax law 
has become a highly specialized field, which 
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has required trained practitioners. It has 
not been my observation that they have gone 
generally unrewarded. 

But I will go farther than that. I will 
suggest that there are few members of the 
bar, indeed, few citizens, who are not better 
off physically and financially because there 
are high taxes than they would be without 
taxes at all We are all so accustomed to 
groaning about the burden of taxes, and to 
thinking about how much we would have 
if we had for ourselves all of that money we 
have paid for taxes that we are apt to for¬ 
get that we would never have had the money 
in the first place if It were not for the taxes, 
ana that most of us would not have as much 
left after taxes if it were not for the taxes. 
Holmes put It succinctly when he said that 
taxes were what he paid for civilization; and 
that is even more true now than it was when 
he said it. 

I do not mean to condone waste and ex¬ 
travagance in Government expenditure. I 
am all for controlling that in any way we 
can. But by far the largest part of our tax 
load comes as the result of two things: 
(1) Our highly complex industrially organ¬ 
ized society, presenting many problems that 
must be taken care of and can be handled 
effectively only on a collective basis, (2) the 
present state of the world, and the need for 
protecting ourselves from the threats di¬ 
rected at our society. 

A large part of our taxes during the past 
10 years was devoted to protecting us 
against the Nazi aggression. Can it be 
doubted what would have happened if we 
had not organized and provided that de¬ 
fense and paid for it in part by taxes? And 
have we not all got more than our money’s 
worth? And is the present situation much 
different? We can all regret desperately that 
there is such a threat to our security. But if 
there is a threat, is there any expenditure 
we make which benefits us more than that 
we pay to the Government in taxes? 

We should not forget, too, that taxes not 
only provide us the means of defense, but 
they also serve another important function 
in times like these. They are one of our 
most effective protections against inflation. 
For most of us Inflation is a far more serious 
financial threat than the amount we actually 
pay out in taxes. If the war can be kept 
localized, we should surely pay its cost cur¬ 
rently, and we will be better off in the long 
run if we do. 

I do not for the moment mean that the 
tax lawyer should not work for his client, 
help him minimize his taxes, and fight hard 
for him when necessary. That is all part 
of our adversary system, which I believe to 
be In general a good system. Many tax 
questions are necessarily complex, and they 
are likely to be worked out best when there 
is an able practitioner making the best pos¬ 
sible presentation on each side. What I am 
saying is that I hope that tax lawyers will 
keep their perspective. They should sell their 
services to their clients—I hope they do— 
but not their souls. Taxes are not a neces¬ 
sary evil. They are, in times like these, a 
downright blessing. We should surely bo 
quickly lost without them. Lot us not for¬ 
get that fact even as we act as ministers in 
particular cases to see that the system op¬ 
erates In accordance with law. But where the 
law is Inadequate, or could be improved, let 
us recognize that fact, too. As the leading 
organization of tax lawyers In the country 
the tax section has a great and grave re¬ 
sponsibility in times like these. 

Tax law is necessarily technical, and we 
are people who are peculiarly qualified to 
deal in those technicalities. We are rather 
quick to move to action when there is some 
portion of the law which affects some par¬ 
ticular group of taxpayers. But we ought 
to be equally quick to act in the public In¬ 
terest. Just plain John Q. Taxpayer needs 
our help, too. If we do not exert our talents 


to guard against discrimination and special 
privilege, there will be few others who can 
help him 

It is quite clear that the tax section has 
made much progress m this direction. Let 
us strive even more than we have to main¬ 
tain our professional independence and to 
contribute to the building of a tax system 
that will really spread the burdens of our 
times with fairness and equality. 

It has been a great source of satisfac¬ 
tion to me over the years to see the grow¬ 
ing strength and maturity of the tax sec¬ 
tion. I think we are all greatly indebted to 
Cecil Kilpatrick for his fine leadership dur¬ 
ing the past 2 years. A lot of fine and im¬ 
portant work has been done. But the tax 
section has a great public responsibility 
which it is not yet fully meeting. In times 
when taxes must be high, it is most im¬ 
portant that they should be fair and non- 
discriminalory, that they should not be full 
of loopholes and special privileges. Yet 
right now, In the midst of a real shooting 
war, we are apparently about to enact a new 
tax law which contains some gioss, almost 
crude, inequities. Where has the voice of the 
tax section been on these matters. What 
about family partnerships and stock op¬ 
tions? Is there really any decent Justifica¬ 
tion for the handouts which are reportedly 
about to be given to a special few tax¬ 
payers on these matters? What about the 
gross inequities of the law in favor of the 
oil and gas Interests and everything that 
smells of oil? Is there any Justification for 
adding to that discrimination now by the so- 
called “in oir’ provision of the present bill? 
Where was the voice of the tax section on 
that matter? 

Mr. Speaker, it will be interesting to 
see what the tax section of the American 
Bar Association does about this gentle 
hint by the dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 


Plot To Overthrow Our Present Form of 
Government by a Fascist Group 

EXTENSION OE BEMARKS 

Off 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP BIBPBBSENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com¬ 
mittee for a Fascist Government alias the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, organized by and operated by E. 
A, Rumely, is making an all-out effort to 
change fundamentally our form of gov¬ 
ernment. I do not charge that there is 
an effort to overthrow our Government 
by force, except an attempt is made to 
mislead and deceive the people into be¬ 
lieving that changes should be made that 
would cause a radical departure from our 
form of government under the present 
Constitution. 

Rumely and his gang are trying to 
make it impossible for Congi’ess to have 
enough money to provide for things this 
Fascist group is opposed to. An effort 
is made to change our Constitution 
through petitions by 32 States as pro¬ 
vided in article V of tide Constitution but 
which has never been used. This is an 
effort to sneak through an amendment 
to the Constitution that will limit to 15 
percent the income taxes on any person 
or corporation and not permit Congress 


to levy an inheritance or estate tax at 
all. This limitation will effectively do 
what this Fascist group would like to 
have done and that is to destroy our 
programs on social security, for veterans’ 
relief, improvement of rivers and har¬ 
bors, public roads, soil conservation, sup¬ 
port prices for farmers, the Government 
lending its credit for an interest charge, 
which is repaid, to farmers and families 
in the city to buy farms and homes on 
long terms at low rates of interest, and 
other programs of benefit to the people. 

NEWSPAPERS NOT CARRYING THIS 

You will not see much' about this or¬ 
ganization in the newspapers. For some 
unknown reason, the newspapers have 
not advised the people of this serious plot 
that is aimed at the heart of our fine 
Government, which has made our coun¬ 
try prosperous. 

As long as a majority of the people 
own their own home and farms as they 
do today and as long as people have good 
jobs at good pay under good working 
conditions, there is no danger of social¬ 
ism or communism; but there can be 
danger from the extreme right in the 
form of fascism; so while we are zeal¬ 
ously fighting any intrusion from the 
left in the form of communism or social¬ 
ism, let us not overlook an equally devas¬ 
tating enemy approaching us from the 
right in the form of fascism. Public 
sentiment is a powerful weapon. 

Rumely, the court records disclose, 
was guilty of treason against the United 
States during World War I, He was a 
German propagandist. He has been in 
propaganda work ever since. Since 
World War I, he has been propagandiz¬ 
ing against the Federal Government of 
the United States, using any of its pow¬ 
ers to help the people in any way, shape, 
form, or fashion. He has been trying, to 
get the Constitution amended in a way 
that would cause our Government to take 
an “about face.” He has carried on a 
persistent and ruthless campaign against 
labor and farmers and strictly in the 
direction of helping those who have the 
most and especially the privilcired group, 
His whole campaign has been in the di¬ 
rection of making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

ANY LAW LIBRAET HAS THE ffACT« 

Anyone who wants to know more about 
this man, Rumely, should go to the near¬ 
est law office and examine 293 Federal 
Reporter, which contains the case of 
Rumely et al against United States, The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, commencing 
on page 532 of that volume. 


Reporli to the People of the Ninth Con- 
peifional District of Illinois 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF hainow 

IN TH® HOUSE OF liEPEttEHTATIVW 
Saturday, Septembtr 21 , iBBO 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, »lnca mf 
election to the Biiihty-fir^it Congress 1 
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have attempted to maintain close com¬ 
munication with the people of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Illinois m order 
that they should know of my activities 
m their behalf and so that they should 
be in a position to judge my efforts. 
Each week while the House has been 
m session I have prepared a newsletter 
summarizing the work of the Congress 
for the preceding week. I have done so 
in the belief that a Representative should 
report to those who bestowed their trust 
and confidence in him and, incidentally, 
in the hope that a first-hand review of 
congressional activity might prove of in¬ 
terest. On the whole, I believe these 
messages have been important. 

I am presenting copies of my last four 
newsletters, as follows: 

House op Representatives, 
Washmgt07i, D, C, September 22, 1950, 

Dear Friend: If you were a Member of 
Congiess, would you vote for a bill whicb 
you believed to be a bad one, perhaps harm¬ 
ful to the best luterests of your country? 
Would your opini<m be changed merely be¬ 
cause the bill had been described and widely 
publicized as an anti-Communist bill? 
Would the fact that election for your office 
was only a few weeks away alter your 
opinion? 

The vote on the McCarran bill conference 
report last week tested many a Congress¬ 
man’s conscience. Political realists who are 
friends of mine, advised me that a vote 
against the bill, even though made in com¬ 
plete good faith, might result in my political 
defeat, despite the fact that my entire voting 
record has been anti-Communist and I have 
time and again reaffirmed my strong convic¬ 
tion that the threat of Communist imperial¬ 
ism and aggression against the free nations 
of the world must be strongly opposed; and 
that the danger of Communist sabotage and 
subversion in our own country must be 
fought tooth and nail if we are to protect 
our American heritage and ideals. 

To the best of my ability, I try to follow 
the rule for political conduct laid down by a 
great fighting Irishman, Daniel O’Connell; 
“Nothing is politically iighb which is mor¬ 
ally wrong.” I voted against the McCarran 
bill, refusing to believe that a record of 
fighting the menace of communism made 
over the entire Congress would be disre¬ 
garded unless I voted for this bill. I have 
been a strong supporter of the Marshall 
plan, the military assistance program of fur¬ 
nishing arms to democratic European na¬ 
tions, the Truman policy to fight commu¬ 
nism in Turkey and Greece, and the bill 
granting aid to Korea. I have voted for ap¬ 
propriations to strengthen our military 
forces, for creation of the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, and for the bill to strengthen 
the Nation’s Internal security, which had 
been approved by the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Defense. The Com¬ 
munists have violently opposed all of these 
bills. 

There are a number of reasons why I 
voted against the McCarran bill, but I think 
the predominant one is the fact that J. 
Edgar Hoover has Indicated his opposition 
to the bill. I am no expert on fighting Com¬ 
munist espionage and sabotage, so that I rely 
on experts like Hoover for advice. Hoover 
is opposed to driving the Communists deep¬ 
er underground and making his job of keep¬ 
ing check upon them almost impossible, 
which the McCarran bill will do. Another 
counterespionage expert named Paul Jen¬ 
sen, described the bill as an amateurish at¬ 
tempt at counterintelligence, designed to 
catch headlines, but not spies. 

I voted against the bill, too, because it 
creates an instrumentality which would per¬ 
mit the hate-mongers and smear technicians 
to ruin the reputation and effectiveness of 


fine liberal anti-Communist people and or¬ 
ganizations by a campaign of inference and 
not fact The bill destroys much of our 
American freedoms and places in jeopardy 
the right of an American to have a different 
opinion. 

The President vetoed the bill and sent over 
a powerful message asking that the bill be 
rejected Two passages impressed me- “H. 
R 9490 (McCarran bill) would not hurt the 
Communists; it would help them ♦ * * 

It would actually weaken existing internal 
security measures and would seriously ham¬ 
per the FBI and other security agencies 
* * * Spies and saboteurs would will¬ 

ingly spend years of effort seeking to find 
out the information that this bill would 
require the Government to hand them on a 
silver platter ” I supported the President 
and voted to sustain his veto 

When one of the Congressmen expressed 
concern over his vote against the bill, Con¬ 
gressman Carroll, of Colorado, smilingly re¬ 
minded him of the marine sergeant of World 
War I, who waved his men over the top with 
the cry- “Come on, you so-and-so’s—do you 
want to live forever’” 

Sincerely, 

Sidney R. Yates, 

Member of Congress. 

P S.—^As I write this, I have just received 
word that Senator Langer, who also vehe¬ 
mently opposes this bill and who has been 
fighting valian Jy against it in the Senate, has 
exhausted himself after a 6-hour speech and 
has been rushed to the hospital He had 
intended to speak indefinitely against it in 
order to prevent overriding the President’s 
veto. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C., September 15,1950. 

Dear Friend Congressmen returning to 
Washington this week after a 10-day recess 
found themselves in the center of a legisla¬ 
tive rebellion. They had been home either 
for their primary elections or to begin their 
campaigns for the November election, and 
they anticipated going home again quickly 
after cleaning up the few remaining legis¬ 
lative matters. Rumor had it that Congress 
might adjourn this week end if the confer¬ 
ence reports on the new tax bfil and the 
McCarran-Wood bill could be disposed of. 
That expectation seemed to vanish, however, 
when Congressmen Eberharter, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Carroll, of Colorado, and several of 
their colleagues on the Ways and Means 
Committee led a rebellion to disapprove 
sending the tax bill to conference until pro¬ 
vision had been made for an excess-profits 
tax at once They proposed that the House 
do not adjourn until such a tax had been 
approved. 

Earlier this year, before the oubreak of the 
Korean conflict, the House had passed the 
new tax bill, a. bill which was designed to 
remove excise taxes on retail sales of such 
items as jewelry, furs, etc., and to close up 
many of the loopholes existing in our present 
tax structure. While the bill was under con¬ 
sideration by the Senate, however, the fight¬ 
ing m Korea began, making necessary the 
raising of additional money with which to 
fight the war and build our defenses House 
provisions for removal of the excise taxes 
were quickly eliminated, and income-tax 
rates on individuals and corporations were 
Increased. When the bill finally passed the 
Senate 192 amendments of various kinds had 
been approved, but none providing for the 
imposition of an excess-profits tax, although 
Senator Paul Douglas and Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, had fought to have one in¬ 
corporated in the bill. 

In view of the tremendous number of 
changes, the job of reconciling differences 
between the House and Senate versions of 
the hill promised to be a long, arduous task 
The attempt to begin that job was made dur¬ 
ing the recent recess by a motion to send the 
bill to conference. Inasmuch as there were 


not sufficient members of the Rules Com¬ 
mittee in Washington to make up a quorum 
and grant a rule, the only manner in which 
the bill could be sent to conference was by 
unanimous consent, but Congressman Eber- 
HARTER objected and prevented the bill from 
going to conference. 

This week the rule was obtained and Eber¬ 
harter shifted his attack for an excess-profits 
tax by moving that the House instruct the 
Committee on Ways and Means to provide 
for a tax on excess piofits now. It is very 
difficult to amend a rule on a conference re¬ 
port, but Eberharter, Carroll, and Congress¬ 
men Young, of Ohio, and King, of California, 
undertook the fight. In a joint letter to the 
Members of the House, they pointed out that 
the great majority of Senate amendments 
made only technical changes which legalized 
new tax avoidance loopholes or reopened 
loopholes closed by the original House bill. 
They pointed out that the Senate had made 
no provision for a tax on excess profits now, 
but as the letter put it, innocuously at¬ 
tempted to direct the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committee of the next Congress to report a 
bill for an excess-profits tax. 

The floor fight by the Eberharter group 
received quick support from those of us who 
want to check war profiteering and unjust 
price rises. Congressman Carroll pointed 
out that we must take additional steps to 
curb inflation. An excess-profits tax will do 
much to curb the drive for higher prices and 
stem the tendency toward inflation. “Every¬ 
where,” he said, “the consumer, the farmer, 
the small-busmess man is caught in an eco¬ 
nomic trap—the trap of rising prices with in¬ 
creased taxes. How can we in good con¬ 
science go before the people and say that we 
will do nothing to stop war profiteering?” 
Congressman Eberharter took the floor to 
state that more was involved than a matter 
of the revenue which we so sorely need. “It 
is a moral issue,” he said; “the American peo¬ 
ple have a right to expect equality of sacrifice 
in the present emergency.” 

The Eberharter group carried the House 
with them. Eberharter’s first motion to 
amend the rule by writing in an excess- 
profits tax provision was ruled out of order 
by the Speaker on the ground that it was not 
properly a part of the present bill. But 
Eberharter’s second motion which was to di¬ 
rect the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee of this 
Congress, not the next one, to report out an. 
excess-profits tax bill as early as practicable 
in this session, carried on a roll call vote by 
331 to 2, 

Sincerely, 

Sidney R. Yates, 
Member of Congress. 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1950. 

Dear Friend: The flu laid me low last week 
and I spent most of the week in bed. It was 
the first bad cold I have had in over a year, 
so I really have no cause to complain; but 
I regretted very much having to miss the 
debate and voting on the bills which came 
to the floor during the week. 

The cold did not catch me until Saturday 
night, after the House had met in one of its 
rare Saturday sessions to dispose of the 
$17,000,000,000 supplemental appropriations 
bill. This bill added $11,500,000,000 to 
the amount previously appropriated for mil¬ 
itary me and made the total for this purpose 
for the year approximately $26,000,000,000, 
not including funds for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Foreign Assistance Program, 
and stockpiling projects. 

A large sum? It certainly is, but as Con¬ 
gressman George Mahon, of Texas, pointed 
out, it is woefully inadequate for total global 
warfare. Mahon, who is the able chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Military Appropria¬ 
tions, spoke for more than an hour on mil¬ 
itary appropriations in the recent past ar.(i 
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what was in prospect for the immediate 
future. He explained in some detail where 
the monetary appropriations for the last 5 
years had been spent and showed the rea¬ 
sons why it is almost impossible to be fully 
prepared in all the troubled spots in the 
woild at the same time. 

“Preparation for total world-wide war¬ 
fare, said Mahon, “would cost us a mini¬ 
mum of $100,000,000,000 a year, if we were 
to seek maximum preparedness. If that be 
so,” MAHON asked himself, “why are we 
not spending the $100,000,000,000 in an all- 
out preparedness effort, rather than the 
mere $25,000,000,000*3” 

He answered his own question by saying 
that ohe Joint Onicfs of Staff, our top mili¬ 
tary personnel, upon whose decisions our en¬ 
tire military policy is based, do not believe 
that world war III has begun, even though 
we are fighting in Korea. They believe world 
war III may still be averted and there is no 
need yet for aP out military spending. The 
present appropriations, Mahon indicated, 
provide for all the needs of the Armed Forces 
in creating a strong mobilization base. 

In the absence of war, Mahon went on, we 
must operate from a strong mobilization base 
rather than being completely mobilized for 
war. “Nothing would release a potential 
enemy more than to have us bankrui^t our 
country and destroy our economy by main¬ 
taining over a period of years, complete 
readiness for armed conflict. Our country 
proceeds upon the theory that our best in¬ 
terests are promoted by taking certain cal¬ 
culated risks.” What happened in Korea 
could happen in Yugoslavia, Iran, Germany, 
or any one of a dozen places where we have 
relatively a handful of men. Mahon pointed 
out* “It has either been a matter of taking 
calculated risks of some degree, or mobiliz¬ 
ing millions of men, arming them to the 
teeth and stationing them at strategic places 
all the way around the perimeter of the free 
world” 

There is never a moratorium on politics in 
Congress. Unheard, apparently, was Mahon’s 
fine speech and his final statement that “ac¬ 
tually, absolute security is unattainable” for 
no sooner had he concluded than Congress¬ 
man WiGonKswoETH, Of Massachusetts, one of 
the ranking Republican membcis of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, took the floor to 
sound the charge for what will probably be 
the keynote of the Republican campaign this 
fall, “Mr. Chairman,” he cried, “the people 
of America are demanding to know what has 
been done with the billions of dollars ap¬ 
proved for national defense since World War 
II. They are demanding to know how wo 
were caught so lamentably unprepared and 
so unequipped in Korea.” 

Sincerely, 

Sidney R. Yates, 

Member of Congress. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C., August 25, X9S0» 

Dear Friend : I have received many letters 
from people who are much concerned with 
our preliminary setbacks in the Korean war, 
asking “Where did the money go which wo 
appropriated for defense?” I thought a dis¬ 
cussion of this point would be timely. Or¬ 
dinarily I do not like to write a letter which 
contains many figures and statistics, but in 
this instance, I believe it is the only way the 
subject can be properly presented. 

Approximately $90,000,000,000 were appro¬ 
priated and spent for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
years 1946 to 1960. Of this amount approxi¬ 
mately $42,000,000,000, or 46 percent, went to 
pay for the cost of liquidating many of the 
expenses of World War II, most of this sum 
having been spent during the year 1946 when 
our Nation was speeding its demobilization 
and reducing its Armed Forces from 12,000,000 
men to the peacetime level of 1,600,000 men 
and women. This liquidation cost included 


the amounts paid for terminal leave to mil¬ 
itary personnel who were demobilized, the 
amount paid to contractors whose wartime 
production contiacts were terminated, and 
items of that character. 

After deducting such liquidation costs, the 
remaining total amount available for post¬ 
war needs of the Armed Forces was approxi¬ 
mately $48,000,000,000. Most of this money 
has gone toward payment of maintenance 
costs. The cold war has been primarily a 
maintenance operation. Occupation of con¬ 
quered countries required by international 
law has been cxpeiislve Then, there has 
been the necessity for incurring special costs 
which cropped up when our Navy was sent 
to various parts of the world in the intore.sts 
of preseivmg pence and v;hcn we were sud¬ 
denly compelled to undertake special opera¬ 
tions such as the Berlin airlift. 

This Is the breakdown of the distribution 
of such costs* 
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This breakdown Indicates that two of each 
five defense dollars were spent on military 
personnel costs such as pay, food, clothing, 
and transportation. 

One and one-quarter of each five defense 
dollars went for overhead costs such as 
maintenance and operation of aircraft, ships, 
installations, and other such nccossary 
expenses. 

This means that substantially more than 
half of our delensi outlay—approximately 
$3.25 from each $6 waa piiid out jii.st tt> k('ep 
our manpower fed, clothed, liouaed, paid, and 
our equipment maintained. 

One of each five dolensc dollars has been 
spent for such essential activities as re.search 
and development on now weapons, mainte¬ 
nance of the National Guard and Rcf'.erves, 
administrative work and classified projects 
such as the atomic-bomb tests, retired pay, 
military public works, planning for mobili¬ 
zation and war readlno.ss, and other such 
work. 

Less than one dollar of each five defense 
dollars, approximately 76 cents, ha^s been used 
to procure weapons, ships, and planes. 

These figures are rounded and approxi¬ 
mate, but they tell the story of where the 
money has been spent for military purposes 
In the last 6 years. 

Sincerely, 

Sidney B. Yati:s, 
Member of Congress* 


The Peekskai Inddeiits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, SepUmher IS, 1BB& 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I extend my 


remarks by including herein the pre¬ 
sentment of the October 1949 grand 
jury of Westchester County. N. Y., dated 
June 12, 1950, on the so-called Peekskill 
Communist riots on August 27 and Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1949: 

PREST^NTMENT OP THE OCTOBER 1049 GR\ND 
Jury op V^estchester County—-the Peek- 
skill Incidents 

(Si^preme Couit of the Slat«^ of N^nv York, 
county of Wc&tchcster. In the matter of 
the investigation ot certain anogrd inci¬ 
dents in the town oi Coitlaiidt and C'ioC- 
where in the said county ot West cheat '.r 
on August 27 and September 4, 1949.) 

To the Supremo Court of the Slate of N uv 
York held in and lor the county of 
Westchester. 

The October 1949 grand jury reKpoctlnlly 
presents and reports to this couit as lollows; 

This grand jury was impanelled lor the 
October 1949 term oi this court and was 
charged on October 3, 1949, by fh)U. Jdiuea 
W. Bailey, justice of the supreme court., “To 
conduct an investigation int.i) the unfortu¬ 
nate disorder which accompanied the as.sein- 
blage of a certain communistic gremp in t.he 
vicinity of Peekskill on August 27 unci Sep¬ 
tember 4 last.” The charge relat.ed io two 
concerts in the town of Cortlaudt on said 
dates at which Paul Robeson war, to sing. 

A.s a fmther part of Inr charge to the 
jury, Justice Bailey read the following por¬ 
tion from a statement by the Hon. 'rhoiuas E. 
Dewey, Governor of the State of New York, 
in which he directed a grand jury inveati- 
gatlon: 

“I have instructed the dir,triet attonuy of 
Westchester County, in addition to complet¬ 
ing the investigation of the incidents of 
August 27, to make a complete, unlimited, 
and exhaustive grand Jury Investig.aticm of 
all of the incidents which occurred, includ¬ 
ing the following: 

“All the disorders which broke out after the 
meeting of September 4, and whether tbt'.ae 
disorders were the result of orffunlzed plan¬ 
ning on the part of any iiuUvidunl or group, 
“Whether the meeting wua Initiated and 
spons<u’ed for the purpose ot deliberately in¬ 
citing dlf,order and a breach of the peace, 
and 

“Whether it was part of the Comnumtefc 
strategy to foment racial and rtdlglfjus 
hatred.” 

Governor Dewey’s statem^mt iilao directed 
that tlie InvestigatUui consider: 

“Whether the C<anmunl«t-lecl guard forces 
are a quaal-milltary force.” 

This gftthd jury had been drawn in the 
regular «hutc frtun tiie pimel of grand 
jur(»rs to fjcrve ns the regular grand jury for 
the Oct oiler 1949 term, but wim not directed 
to devote itself exclusively to them? incklroite, 
«roi'K OP mmnur 

Since being Impanelled in OctuhtT. the 
grand Jury has held 49 inm'iiing m'lwiona and 
22 id’ternfHUi scMlons; 247 witm^k'iea have 
been hetird and ©xnnUned iind noiut* of 
have been recidled for reriKatnlniif.lon frtan 
time to times iia occasion rtHiulreeb The wlt- 
nemiCM Intve included olllclala of New York 
State and Wchtcheafer County, nteiulier-i ot 
the policy deptirtnienta td Hew York Statu* 
Weskdiiaider County, and local conimniiltles, 
reprer.entailvw of the Wertchratf^r i:«twuiy 
fiheriff'H alllcis, orgatih/era lytd faipiairteri of 
the Eobeeon conctaTif, offlcfrii tuul members 
of varloiw veteran orgunlKiiilona, mukymn of 
th© city of Fcekeklll and llw town ot ftat- 
landt and it« vicinity* and n largo nambiT 
of persons who were preftiait on one «r Inith 
of this occiiahUM under Itiviiiitigfiilon* either 
a« concert-goers or iia oiilookrrii* iionie of 
whom iu.itidncd either property or 

pmmiml injury. Wltne^nw were heard 

who wer© eipecliiUy compeimit to clh,ctic4 
th© ideological, mclal, iind iiwcial Ivaici that 
may have h«n Involved. 
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All persons who requested to be heard by 
the grand jury were given such an oppor¬ 
tunity, and their testimony was taken at 
great length, even though this proved fre¬ 
quently repetitious. 

The leaders of the veterans’ organizations 
who testified waived immunity in addition to 
all Westchester County officials and New York 
State Police officials. All persons who made 
arrangements for or who were actively con¬ 
nected with sponsoring the concerts, includ¬ 
ing officials of certam Communist-dominated 
unions which supported the concert of Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1949, who were called to testify, 
refused to waive immunity 

In the course of its investigations, the 
grand jury had called to its attention certain 
reports on the disturbances in the town of 
Cortlandt on August 27 and September 4 
which had been prepared and released by pri¬ 
vate organizations. To make certain that no 
evidence was overlooked which might be ma¬ 
terial to a complete investigation and under¬ 
standing of these affairs, the grand jury ex¬ 
amined the investigators who prepared them; 
and many persons mentioned therein who 
had not already served as witnesses. 

The testimony taken by this grand jury 
amounts to more than 5,500 pages. 

In addition to the witnesses, voluminous 
documentary evidence was examined, includ¬ 
ing still photographs, motion pictures, maps 
of the area, certain relevant newspaper mat¬ 
ter, telegrams and letters, police records, and 
posters and circulars relating to the con¬ 
certs. 

The “incidents of August 27” and “the 
disorders which broke out after the meeting 
of September 4” arose from attempts that 
were made by certain Communist-dominated 
groups to hold concerts at which the bari¬ 
tone Paul Robeson was to be the principal 
attraction. These concerts were staged for 
the benefit of the Civil Rights Congress, a 
group organized for and serving solely the 
interests of communism. The concert 
planned for August 27, 1949, was prevented 
from being held by persons hostile to Paul 
Robeson and his Communist associates. 
Elaborate precautions were taken to prevent 
interference with the second concert, and it 
was held on September 4 with Paul Robe¬ 
son singing as scheduled. On August 27 
a substantial number of persons Interested 
in attending gained admittance to the con¬ 
cert grounds in the expectation that Robeson 
would appear. A much larger number of 
persons attended the concert held on Septem¬ 
ber 4. At both the affair scheduled for 
August 27 and the concert held on Sep¬ 
tember 4, certain disorders and violence oc¬ 
curred resulting in serious injury to various 
Individuals and damage to personal prop¬ 
erty, 

Tlie investigation into these matters has 
now been completed and the grand jury here¬ 
with submits its report. 

In order to understand the nature of and 
underlying causes for the disturbances on 
August 27 and September 4, it is necessary 
to have a concept of the character of the 
community in which these events occurred. 

Both the incidents of August 27 and Sep¬ 
tember 4 took place in the town of Cortlandt, 
Westchester County, N. Y. Cortlandt lies 
approximately 40 miles north of New York 
City on the east bank of the Hudson River 
and has a year-round population of about 
16,000 people spread over an area of 42 square 
miles. Adjacent to it, but not a legal part 
of it, is the incorporated city of Peekskill 
with 18,000 residents. 

Each summer the year-round population 
of this region is augmented by large num¬ 
bers of summer residents and vacationists. 
To Cortlandt and the adjacent town of York- 
town alone come approximately 20,000 per¬ 
sons, and for this entire area of the mid- 
Hudson River VaPay, the number of summer 
residents is estimated as high as 50,000. A 
large majority of these people come from 
New York City. 
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Many of these people settle in so-called 
colonies, located at various points outside 
Peekskill. Over the years these colonies 
have developed their own community in¬ 
terests and activities and to a large extent 
have led a life apart from that of the local 
residents There are active minorities of 
Communists and Communist sympathizers in 
some of these colonies. 

In addition there are Communist-sup¬ 
ported camps in the area and adjoining 
counties which accommodate another large 
segment of the summer population Camp 
Beacon, the largest of these, accommodating 
up to 1,400 persons at one time, lies about 
17 miles north of Peekskill. A dozen or 
more other Communist camps are located 
within 40 or 50 miles of Peekskill. Differing 
from the colonies with their individually 
owned homes, the camps are organizations, 
incorporated in some instances, which pro¬ 
vide living accommodations for large num¬ 
bers of people, central dining rooms, and 
the usual recreation facilities of the summer 
resort. On the surface these would seem 
to have no different purpose from that of the 
many hotels and resorts which are found 
throughout this popular vacation area. 
Others are set up as sponsored by labor or 
fraternal organizations. 

These camps, however, constitute impor¬ 
tant units in the Communist organization, 
offering inexpensive vacation facilities, but 
serving also as recruiting and indoctrination 
centers and m some cases as training schools 
for the Communist Party. Except at certain 
times the camps are open to anyone regard¬ 
less of affiliations but it is interesting to 
note that their advertising is concentrated 
in the pages of the Daily Worker, the official 
organ of the Communist Party. Their gen¬ 
eral atmosphere and their daily programs are 
openly and aggressively pro-Communist. 
Week-end guests of honor and speakers, as 
announced in the Dally Worker, include 
many nationally known leaders of the Com¬ 
munist Party. After Labor Day certain of 
these camps become schools secretly offering 
to selected groups of Communist Party mem¬ 
bers intensive training in Marxism, Lenin¬ 
ism and methods of overthrowing the United 
States Government. 

The Communists are using these camps as 
recruiting and training grounds and as po¬ 
tential centers of militant party action when 
occasion requires Any attempt to under¬ 
stand fully the background of the incidents 
under investigation should take into account 
this record of Communist activities in the 
area. 

The plans and sponsorship for the concert 
of August 27, 1949, were similar to those for 
concerts held previously in the area and 
were designed to appeal to the same public 
which had supported such gatherings in prior 
years. In the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 or¬ 
ganizations known to be Communist-dom¬ 
inated sponsored concerts featuring Paul 
Robeson as the principal singer. These were 
held at Lake Mohegan, in the city of Peek- 
skill, and near Peekskill respectively. These 
concerts were supported actively by resi¬ 
dents of the colonies and camps and at¬ 
tracted audiences numbering up to 4,000 
people. No disturbances developed on any 
of these occasions. 

Those interested in holding a Paul Robe¬ 
son concert In 1949 were repeating a pattern 
which was developing into an annual custom 
of staging some “cultural” event to finan¬ 
cially aid some Communist purpose. 

Publicity about the concert was released 
through the Daily Worker and the Compass. 
Local supporters of the concert in the Oort- 
landt area sold tickets and promoted at¬ 
tendance among their friends. The concert 
was to be open to anyone who cared to buy 
a ticket. This was all in general accord with 
the pattern which was followed in previous 
yeai's. 


The acts and statements of Paul Robeson 
during 1949 and the growing awareness on 
the part of the American people of the in¬ 
herent dangers of communism to the United 
States were the underlying causes of the 
outbreak of the disorders in Cortlandt on the 
evening of August 27, 1949. 

In the months prior to August 1949, reve¬ 
lations of Communist activity m the United 
States focused public attention on this 
threat to our system of government. The 
investigations by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the lists of subver¬ 
sive organizations released by the Attorney 
General of the United States, the trial of the 
11 Communists before Judge Medina, the 
Hiss trial, the Coplon trial, the disclosure of 
a Communist spy ring in the United States 
and Canada intent on obtaining military se¬ 
crets of the highest importance, and gen¬ 
eral publicity about communistic activities 
in the Nation’s press all tended to create a 
background of distrust and resentment by 
loyal Americans against Communists and 
their supporters. 

More specifically, Paul Robeson himself 
had been quoted widely in the Nation’s press 
in statements derogatory to his native land 
and favorable to Communist Russia. These 
statements, quickly challenged by other 
prominent Negroes, served to emphasize in 
the public mind Robeson’s position as a 
Communist leader. Thus Paul Robeson in 
1949 became a symbol of communism itself. 

The cumulative effect of these events was 
a definite resentment against Robeson’s ap¬ 
pearance in the town of Cortlandt in August 
and September 1949 and this resentment was 
the basic cause of the violence which de¬ 
veloped. 

The disorders on August 27 were not 
the result of organized planning on the part 
of any individual or group This conclusion 
is based on a full study of testimony and 
evidence relating to the events and actions 
during the week preceding August 27, in¬ 
cluding local newspaper publicity and the 
organization of a protest parade. 

Prior to 1949 the Peekskill Evening Star, 
which is the only daily newspaper in the 
area, gave only a minimum of news cover¬ 
age and no editorial comment to the several 
Robeson concerts described above. In 1849, 
however, when it became known that a 
fourth Robeson concert was scheduled, the 
Star devoted considerable space to the ap¬ 
proaching affair in both its news and editorial 
columns and, in addition, printed letters 
from subscribers, some supporting and some 
opposing the concert. 

The following editorial appeared on the 
front page of the Star on August 23: 

“the discordant note 

“It appears that Peekskill is to be ‘treated’ 
to another concert visit by Paul Robeson, 
renowned Negro baritone. 

“Time was when the honor would have 
been ours—all ours. As things stand today, 
like most folks who put America first, we’re 
a little doubtful of that honor, finding the 
luster in the once illustrious name of Paul 
Robeson now almost hidden by political 
tarnish. 

“Paul Robeson rose to preeminence as an 
American artist on stage and radio, and was 
applauded by an America that was oblivious 
to his color. In spite of modest background, 
he rose with highest academic honors 
through our college system, and yras chosen 
an All-American football stay. 

“His magnificent voice, which thrilled mil¬ 
lions, opened up a brilliant career for him 
that easily could have led to a place in the 
halls of American fame. His Influence with 
his people, properly directed, could have won 
a place for him beside Booker T. Washington 
and George Washington Carver, as truly great 
Negro Americans. 
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“Any possibility of such attainment is now, 
in the opinion of most Americans, lost to 
him forever. 

“The local concert will he held this coming 
Saturday at the Lakeland Acres Picnic 
Grounds The singer is being presented by 
the People’s Artists ‘for the benefit of the 
Harlem Chapter, Civil Rights Congress,’ ac¬ 
cording to posters appealing in the neighbor¬ 
hood, Inasmuch as the Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress has been cited as ‘subversive and Com¬ 
munist’ by Attorney General Tom Clark, and 
has been referred to by the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Achvitie. as be¬ 
ing ‘dedicated not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties, but specifically to the defense 
of individual Communists and the Com¬ 
munist Party,’ it becomes evident that every 
ticket purchased for the Peekskill concert 
will drop nickels and dimes into the till 
basket of an un-Amencan political organ¬ 
ization 

“If the Robeson ‘concert’ this Saturday 
follows the pattern of its predecessors, it 
will consist of an unsavory mixture of song 
and political talk by one who has described 
Russia as his ‘second motherland,’ and who 
has avowed ‘the greatest contempt for the 
democratic press ’ 

“The time for tolerant silence that signifies 
approval is running out. Peekskill wants no 
rallies that support iron curtains, concentra¬ 
tion camps, blockades, and NKVD’s, no mat¬ 
ter how masterful the decor, nor how sweet 
the music ’’ 

The full effect and significance of this 
publicity in the Star cannot be established 
clearly, but this grand jury believes that it 
served to bring to the surface and intensify 
the latent resentment against communism 
which already existed in the community. 
There is no evidence, however, that this 
publicity was intended to incite disorders 
or that it led to organized planning of dis¬ 
orders on the part of any individual or group. 

The veterans of Peekskill and the sur¬ 
rounding area decided to hold a protest 
parade along Hillside Avenue in front of the 
grounds that had been chosen lor the con¬ 
cert. The grand jury finds no evidonco 
that it was organized for any purpose other 
than the expressed one of an orderly protest 
against communism. 

The plans made by the police authorities 
for policing th© concert scheduled for 
August 27 were adequate in the light of 
previous experience and reasonably fore¬ 
seeable expectancies. 

The town of Oortlandt does not maintain 
a police force and has only one constable 
whose duties are limited to service of civil 
process. So the town officials on August 
26 requested the sheriff, the principal law 
enforcement officer of the county, to assign 
a few men to the scone and also requested 
the State police, who patrol the area, to as¬ 
sign a couple of men to handle traffic. The 
sheriff thereupon assigned three deputies, 
and on August 27, the captain of the State 
police assigned two uniformed troopers to 
handle traffic at the main intersection near¬ 
est the concert grounds, three plain clothos- 
mon to the scene, and a reserve force of 18 
troopers to be held at the Putnam Valley 
substation, this being the headquarters cov¬ 
ering the Cortlandt area. Westchester 
County had a long history of orderliness 
and similar Robeson concerts had been hold 
in preceding years without violence. In 
the light of their experience the precau¬ 
tions taken by those peace officers met the 
standard of good police procedure. 

Telegrams signed by a group of persons 
interested in having the concert proceed 
without interruption wex*© first published in 
the newspaper, and then sent to certain offi¬ 
cials in the county and State, being received 
on August 26. Although the signers of the 
telegram lived in the area and were aware 
that ifc was patrolled by the State police, 
they failed to contact either the State police 
or the sheriff of Westchester County. 


Early on the evening of August 27 the 
deputies and State police went to the scene 
as ordered. About 200 persons were already 
within the concert grounds, which was an 
open field, whose entrance was a dirt road 
leading fiom Hillside Avenue, the mam 
highway. When the parade started a large 
number of local residents, including women, 
young girls, and families with their young 
children, were along both sides of the road 
and some of these had parked cais just off 
the highway The parade was orderly and 
without violence. While it was taking place, 
heckling and name calling went on between 
the Robeson followers gathered at the en¬ 
trance and the crowd of onlookeis, with 
some of the marchers joining in. 

More than 2,000 people were expected for 
the concert and of this number about 200 
had arrived by 7 30 p m. A half hour later 
no further admission to the grounds by car 
was possible because of the parade, the con¬ 
gestion caused by concertgoers, and general 
traffic along Hillside Avenue to and irom 
Peekskill. This highway is two lanes in 
width, one for traffic m each direction. 

The veterans marched and counter¬ 
marched past the entrance to the grounds 
on Hillside Avenue. At its conclusion the 
leaders ordered the marchers to disperse and 
return home It was then between 8:15 
p. m and 8:30 p. m. 

At this time it was dark and various per¬ 
sons had gone part way down the dirt road 
leading into the concert grounds. The pa¬ 
rade being over, they were joined by specta¬ 
tors, curiosity seekers, and individual vete¬ 
rans. As this group advanced down the nar¬ 
row road the concertgoers brought a truck 
up from the concert area and parked it 
across the road at a culvert about 100 yards 
from the entrance to the concert grounds 
at Hillside Avenue. Some 25 or 30 of the 
concertgoers, some wearing arm bands, in¬ 
dicating they were ushers or guards, formed 
a defense line in front of the truck In order 
to prevent the oncoming crowd from going 
further. 

As time passed various individual argu¬ 
ments ensued between members of the two 
groups, variou.s epithets were hurled back 
and forth, fi-st fights took place, and stones 
were hurled IncUscrimlnately by both lac- 
tions. Some veterans, nonveterans, and con¬ 
certgoers were injured. Whfio the two 
groups faced each other on the cUrt niad 
near the culvert one of the vetci*anH was 
stabbc'd by one of the so-called uahenj ar.nf)- 
clatcd with the sponsors of the concert. This 
Injured vffieran wan carried to llill'.ido Ave¬ 
nue where largo numbers of spe<*tator8 
learned that he had been stabbed. Up to 
this point the deputy sherllTs on duty at and 
near the culvert hud been suceesrTul in pre¬ 
venting serious disordors and in Su'oplng the 
two groups from coming to|?ether in a man¬ 
ner threntoulng \/lciefjpreacl violence. It was 
then jiboitfc 8:30 p. m. Th<' news that a vet¬ 
eran had been stabbed spread ranhUy among 
the hundreds of people along inile.ide Ave¬ 
nue, who became enraged at the liobv'son 
followers. This stabbing provided the spuik 
which converted all of these pt^opU^ into an 
unruly crowd determined to prevent the con¬ 
cert from being stiuted. When this crcjwd 
pushed down the dirt road to join those 
already there, the concert guards ratrcait'd, 
and the crowd ran down to the concert, art'a 
and broke up some of the chairs and burned 
folders containing blank chocks, containers, 
and other forms relating to donations. 
Some of the containers wore clearly marked 
as having been used to solicit funds for the 
Lenin memorial. A deputy sheriff succeeded 
in preventing further serious trouble by 
turning off th© floodlights which illumi¬ 
nated the stage area. 

During this time a large wooden cross was 
burned on a nearby hill. This was an un¬ 
fortunate prank by a few teen-age boys and 
had no relation to the Ku Klux Hlan or any 


other antisocial or autireligious organisa¬ 
tion, nor was it connected in any way with 
the veterans’ organizations 

The dirt load, particularly from the cul¬ 
vert to the highway, was still crowded. One 
of the deputy sheriffs had earlier left the 
giounds and called the sheriff’s office to send 
all available deputies from the jail and any 
who could be reached at their homes 
throughout the county Believing that this 
force would soon arrive, that deputy or¬ 
dered those of the concertgoers who had 
gone to their cais, parked near the .stage, 
not to go up this road Some oi the drivers, 
disregarding or not hearing this order, 
started up the dirt road and the first of these 
attempted to speed thiough the crow'd. 
Boulders and timbers wcio thrown across 
this load, and some of tlic cars were stonod. 
Eight were halted, their occupants ordered 
out, and the cars overturned All efforts to 
leave the grounds ceased. In a few minutes 
the siiens of the arriving State police cars 
were heard and the crowd scattered. To¬ 
gether with the first few of the additional 
deputy sheriffs this force began to restore 
order By 10 o’clock the police forces tin¬ 
der the command of the captain of the State 
police and of the sheriff totaled 23 State 
troopers and 2i deputy sheriffs and complete 
order was restored. 

This force threw a protective cordon 
around the concertgoers, escoited those wil.h 
cans to the highway, and arranged for traus- 
portation for those who had ctmie from Now 
York City and other places In the county 
outside the Cortlandt area. 

All of the car owners and all of the concert¬ 
goers known to be injured were given an op¬ 
portunity to testify. None has been able to 
identify his assailant. With the exception 
of the stabbed veteran and one concertgoer, 
no others were seriously injured. 

THE INCIDENT.S OP SEPTEMBER 4, 1040 

The concert of September 4 was planned by 
the Communist Party to take full advan¬ 
tage of the events of August 27 and as a 
demonstration of the power of Its siipporiera 
to hold a meeting in a hostile area. 

The leaders of the Communist Party In the 
New York area went fur bt'youd a reusmi- 
able protest of the events of August 27. ’I’hey 
used the .‘•.Uuatlou as a means of obtaining 
fjyinpathy and support for their aetivltieH 
and as an opportunity for stirring up reli¬ 
gious and racial issues. Furtluaunore, they 
organized a tremendous demonstrutltm of 
strength In which for the ilrnt time tU«Y 
used, on a large Hcale, their “goon squads/* 
organiz,(Hi as a security guard. 

On August 28 a large rally was held in 
Katonah in Westchester Ctnmty at which 
speakers from various Communl.nt-ctmtrtJUed 
organizations in New York City and West¬ 
chester County de.%fribetl events of the 
night brtore mul stirred up interest in hold¬ 
ing another concert. On August 2iK tint oitl- 
ctTs of the Communlst-controlled fur work¬ 
ers unions ififaied a joint statement undnir 
a f croud omxovtt and pledging to ticiciid and 
support tme—a pledg,© which was I'ulfilied 
With men and money. On Augttsi an Paul 
IdtlKKuin addrosred a mammoth rally In Har¬ 
lem ill which he sitnted that “Prom now on 
wc take the olfenalvtC’ ami Unit he would 
bring his own protect Icm with him on hla 
return to Pcekskllh On acptcmhcr 1, an¬ 
nouncement was imulc by Peopled Artlctiq 
Inc,, oi New Yt>rk City uhleh was tlw ^spiuisor 
of the August 27 conceii. and by tlic 
in Westchenicr Ctuinty wlw were Intcrcsited 
in the first afridr, that Pnul wotdd 

return on September 4 to ring ut the former 
Brook Country Club, it bout n iiiiic 
from tins scenci of the first profMcirtl CiWicert. 

Th© Daily Worker culled for a glgimtle 
turn-out. It listed imtomohllc rtmtea to 
th© cimccTt and id«o epdit points In Man¬ 
hattan where clnirtcrcd busM‘S WiHild be 
available. Hpcciflc loffitioni} and timea of 
departure wtre ghiu for imi ihtTu of Ih© 
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Communist-dominated United Office and 
Professional Workers Union, Local 65 of the 
Wholesale Warehouse Workers Union, and 
the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. In its editorial which appeared on 
September 3, the Daily Worker called for 
attendance by at least 20,000. 

In accordance with the statements of Paul 
Robeson a security guard consisting of sev¬ 
eral thousand men was provided by the 
concert organizers. Plans were adopted for 
transporting this guard to the grounds in 
busses chartered for the purpose and in 
private cars. Thus the Communist led forces 
prepared themselves to hold their meeting 
in an area which was antagonistic to their 
reappearance. 

It was part of the Communist strategy in 
connection with the September 4 concert 
to foment racial and religious hatred Dur¬ 
ing the week before September 4, the Daily 
Worker repeatedly emphasized that the 
August 27 incident was wholly anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro. Mass meetings held in 
Westchester County and New York City under 
Communist auspices reiterated this same 
c'.arge. National and local leaders of the 
Communist Party in statements and speeches 
used such phrases as “an attack on minority 
groups led by the Ku Klux Klan,” “Anti- 
Semitism and Negro baiting.*’ Robeson 
made the usual Communist attempt to ally 
the party with Negroes and Jews as the likely 
victim “if the Fascist-inspired prowar forces 
win.” A leaflet emphasizing the alleged 
“anti-Negro and anti-Semitic Lynch Mob” 
was distributed by the Civil Rights Congress, 
the American Labor Party, the Tenants Coun¬ 
cil, and the Communist Party, which out¬ 
lined the locale of the concert, directions for 
autoists, and locations for interested persons 
to board buses to be provided. 

In Harlem a poster was distributed reading 
“People of Harlem ♦ * « the Ku Klux 

Klan held a lynching party in Peekskill yes¬ 
terday.*' The Communist Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress issued a news letter entitled “Stop the 
anti-Negro terror *’ 

The testimony before the grand Jury shows 
that more than 2,500 men were assembled at 
the concert as the security guard. They came 
from Brooklyn, Manhattan, the Bronx, Long 
Island, from Westchester and from Com¬ 
munist camps located in other counties. 
About 300 men assembled at 6 a. m. near 
Communist Party headquarters in Brooklyn. 
A leader and his aides divided them into 
groups which ffiled nine busses. Most of 
these men carried baseball bats. The men 
were a strong-arm group and made up a part 
of a “security guard” charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting the concert area. 
On the trip to the town of Cortlandt Com¬ 
munist songs were sung and threats were 
made against the veterans whom they blamed 
for the disorders of the previous week. In 
excess of 1,000 men were transported to the 
former Hollow Brook Country Club in this 
manner. Other groups came in private cars 
and helped make up the “security guard” of 
over 2,600 men. 

Although the concert was scheduled for 
2:30 p m. most of these men reached the 
grounds before midmorning. Their leader 
wore the uniform of a United States lieu¬ 
tenant. They were stationed in military for¬ 
mation, shoulder to shoulder, in two huge 
circles, one circle around the perimeter of 
the concert grounds, another inner circle 
with a third ring around the stage area itself. 
This force remained in position for from 8 
to 10 hours. They were armed with baseball 
bats, bottles, pepper, and can openers. 

When the police arrived on the scene in 
the morning and saw the situation, they 
called the leader and demanded the sur¬ 
render of the weapons from the security 
guard. Some 30 bats were surrendered, 
but the rest were concealed within the con¬ 
cert grounds. The police decided not to 
force the guards to relinquish the remaining 


weapons lest such action provoke serious 
trouble. 

This was the first time that the Com¬ 
munists had disclosed their organized and 
militant forces on so large a scale in the 
Nation. These forces, usually described by 
their leaders as “defensive and protective,” 
have been used many times on lesser oc¬ 
casions and 111 smaller numbers in an offen¬ 
sive and aggressive manner. 

The Communist use of small groups, com¬ 
monly known as “goon squads,” for intimi¬ 
dation, coercion, and mcitement of trouble 
has been frequently revealed in industrial 
strife, race riots, and other social disorders in 
this country What the American people had 
not hitherto witnessed was a full-scale 
demonstration of the power of the Commu¬ 
nists to mobilize their militant forces quick¬ 
ly and in sufficient strength to constitute a 
potential challenge to the authority of gov¬ 
ernment. The concert of September 4 sup¬ 
plied the opportunity for such a demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The security guard was a disciplined force 
and conducted itself in a military manner 
under the direction of leaders as a quasi- 
military force, but did not come within the 
definition of a “military company or or¬ 
ganization” set forth in the military law of 
the State of New York. 

While the security guards provided by 
sponsors of the concert were prepared to use 
force if necessary, they conducted themselves 
in an orderly and peaceful manner, with the 
exception of two incidents within the con¬ 
cert grounds which necessitated minor police 
action. 

The veterans groups of Peekskill and its 
neighboring towns planned another protest 
parade on the road leading past the entrance 
to the concert grounds. This parade was 
held according to plan without serious in¬ 
cident and at its conclusion, the commander 
ordered the colors furled and the marchers 
were directed to return home. 

Widespread publicity arising from the vio¬ 
lence on August 27 and the feeling created 
by the stabbing of a veteran on that occasion 
attracted thousands of spectators who lined 
the road during the parade and remained in 
the area after its conclusion. 

Although violence did break out after the 
concert this did not result from planning or 
organization on the part of any individual 
or groups or people to incite or foster such 
disturbances. 

It was obvious to the Westchester County 
authorities that if the concert planned for 
September 4 was to be as tremendous a 
demonstration as was being promised in New 
York by Paul Robeson and his followers, a 
severe traffic problem would be created on the 
few narrow roads leading to the concert area. 
Furthermore, it was apparent that the cam¬ 
paign of hate being whipped up by Com¬ 
munist propagandists and the establishment 
of their own security guards on the scene 
in close proximity to the parading veterans 
organizations could provide the setting for a 
full-scale riot. The police authorities took 
every precaution and did all that they could 
within their powers to ensure proper and 
adequate policing at the September 4 con¬ 
cert. 

The authorities decided to use none but 
trained and uniformed police. In addition 
to the State police regularly located in West¬ 
chester County, the Governor of New York, 
at the request of Westchester County au¬ 
thorities, ordered all available members of 
the force from other areas to be present. 
Arrangements were further made for half of 
the Westchester County Parkway police to 
be transferred from their regular duties on 
the busy Labor Day week end. All deputy 
sheriffs, except those needed at the Jails, the 
sheriff's j emergency force, and volunteers 
from the police departments of 31 munici¬ 
palities of the county were also directed to 
be on hand. 


Finally, the Peekskill police and auxiliaries 
were assigned to duty within that city and 
on its highways up to the northern bound¬ 
ary about 2 miles from the concert groiinds. 
Fifty Putnam County police and deputy sher¬ 
iffs were patrolling that county and its high¬ 
ways about 2 miles north of the concert 
scene. 

Altogether 904 experienced police cfficers 
were on duty covering the concert area and its 
environs on September 4. 

Prior to the day of the concert, the au¬ 
thorities responsible for policing the affair 
studied the terrain, chose the position for 
a command post and drew up a plan for 
disposition of the police forces. A helicopter 
was chartered to observe and report condi¬ 
tions from the air; a State police radio- 
equipped trailer, radio police cars, walkie- 
talkies, and loud-speakers were provided. 
Preparations were made to have at the scene 
a field hospital, staffed by a doctor and three 
nurses, and two ambulances; also such emer¬ 
gency equipment as fire trucks, wrecking 
units, portable flood lights, and generators. 

In contrast to the affair of August 27, the 
concert announced for September 4 was 
held as planned. An audience of over 15,000 
people assembled at the scheduled time and 
place, having entered the concert grounds 
under police protection, and listened to a 
program of music and speaking without in¬ 
terference. 

During this time veteran groups paraded 
on the nearby highway approximately one- 
fourth of a mile from the concert stage in 
protest against communism as represented 
by the concert’s sponsors and participants. 
The parade was conducted in an orderly 
manner. Only one individual created a dis¬ 
turbance by riding a horse into the entrance, 
but he was immediately stopped by police 
and arrested. At its close the marshal 
ordered the veteran to return home. 

Crowds of spectators, estimated at more 
than 5,000, lined the highway past the en¬ 
trance to the concert grounds. Many of 
these were women and teen-age boys and 
girls. Their attitude toward the concert- 
goers was indicated by booing and cries of 
“Commies!” and “Go back to Russia!” and 
similar epithets, including isolated and anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro expressions The 
concertgoers in turn shouted derogatory re¬ 
marks at the spectators. Nothing developed 
to interfere with access to the concert and 
all who wished to attend were able to do so. 

Whatever the potentials for disorder at 
this time, the police were able to maintain 
order and to prevent interference with the 
concert. 

The New York State troopers, Westchester 
County Parkway police, deputy sheriffs and 
the police from the various municipalities 
of the county were assembled and organized 
into a single effective policing unit. Many 
of the police served voluntarily and all of 
them did so at great personal risk, and since 
they were serving outside of their communi¬ 
ties, they were not protected in their pension 
rights, if they were disabled on that occasion. 
Most of the local police had been on duty 
from midnight to 8 a. m. and then all day 
at Cortlandt and had to return to their re¬ 
spective homes and go on duty again from 
midnight to 8 a. m—a stretch of 32 hours 
Without rest of any kind. All of the State 
police from upstate had to drive home the 
night of September 4, some as far as the 
Canadian border, and go on duty on Labor 
Day, September 6, without any rest. One 
of the State troopers received a deep gash 
in the skull from a thrown rock. 

At the conclusion of the concert a heavy 
concentration of police moved the crowd back 
from the only exit and cars started to leave 
the grounds. A short distance away the 
first group of about a dozren cars was stoned 
by hostile spectators A mobile squad was 
immediately rushed to that point, the area 
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cleared and traflac rerouted. No further 
incidents occurred near the exit. 

The terrain in the Cortlandt area is hilly 
and wooded and in many places along the 
roads there are high wooded hanks from 
which stones could he hurled without de¬ 
tection. Some hoodlums were arrested on 
the spot and are being prosecuted hut under 
the circumstances it was not possible for 
even the large police force on the scene to 
apprehend all of those guilty of stone throw¬ 
ing Most of the stonings took place within 
a mile or two of the concert grounds hut 
some occurred miles away. Stonings occurred 
as far away as Tarrytown, approximately 20 
miles from the point where the police were 
required to be concentrated 

Some of the marchers and some of the 
spectators had heard the master of cere¬ 
monies refer to the veterans as “un- 
American filth ” This remark inflamed many 
who heard it. 

Orders had been issued to the police forces 
lining the roads to keep the concertgoeis 
and spectators apart at all costs. To make 
certain that no one broke through their lines, 
the police were told to stand their ground 
and not to leave their posts This strategy 
necessarily enabled hoodlum elements in 
some instances within sight of the police, 
to harass and stone cars and busses leaving 
the concert area. Nevertheless, had those in 
charge of the policing not followed this 
plan, more serious violence, and possibly 
mass killings, might well have occurred. 

When reports of stonings came in to 
emergency headquarters by phone, walkie- 
talkie or by radio from the helicopter, squads 
in police cars were dispatched to the trouble 
points. Arrests were made in some cases, 
and in others the culprits fled as the police 
cars approached. 

Most of the security guards maintained 
their positions for hours after the concert. 
Hundreds of them were in the grounds 
until long after dark. This made it neces¬ 
sary to keep a large force of police In the 
immediate vicinity of the concert grounds 
at a time when they were also needed along 
the roads. 

Many persons riding in cai s and busses suf¬ 
fered bodily Injury as a result of these ston¬ 
ings. Some people were hurt critically. 
Nine members of the police forces were also 
injured in addition three private auto¬ 
mobiles were overturned at points located a 
mile or more from the concert grounds. One 
of those responsible has been Indicted by a 
previous grand jury, and criminal proceed¬ 
ings were instituted against 10 others ar¬ 
rested by police along the highways. 

As the afternoon drew to a close, there 
was great confusion in the concert area. 
Many of the bus drivers deserted their ve¬ 
hicles. Some of these busses were later 
driven by qualified drivers chosen from the 
concertgoers 

By 6 o'clock most of the concertgoers 
had left the area. The remaining members 
of the security guard started to leave In pri¬ 
vate cars and busses. On the way out of 
the grounds one of the guards swung at a 
policeman with a baseball bat. Thereupon 
all remaining cars and busses were stopped 
and their occupants were searched for weap¬ 
ons. More than 200 baseball bats and 
many tire irons and bottles were confis¬ 
cated, Then this group was permitted to 
proceed. 

As darkness approached approximately 700 
of the security guard who were stranded 
without transportation gathered and de¬ 
manded permission to march In a body to 
Mohegan Colony about 2 miles distant. 
Permission was refused and the group was 
taken there under police escort in busses 
commandeered for that purpose and driven, 
by regular drivers under orders as deputy 
sheriffs The concert area was finally cleared 
^at about 10: 30 p. m. 


The plans for policing the concert of 
September 4 were well executed in the light 
of the circumstances which existed, and, 
moreover, the police did not use any more 
force than was justified in the emergency, 
and in the tense, inflammable situation 
which confronted them. 

GENERAL FINDING AND CONCLUSIONS OF THIS 
INVESTIGATION 

The previous sections of this report have 
been devoted specifically to presenting the 
findings and conclusions of the grand jury 
with respect to the charge made to it by the 
Honorable James W. Bailey, justice of the su¬ 
preme court, and the statement directing 
the investigation made by the Honorable 
Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of the State of 
New York. 

In addition, the jury has made certain 
findings and conclusions of a general char¬ 
acter which either relate directly to the 
events which transpired in the town of 
Cortlandt on August 27 and September 4 or 
are considered pertinent to the investigation. 
This section of the report, therefore, will be 
devoted to a presentation of such findings 
and conclusions. 

1. While this grand jury was engaged in 
its investigation, the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union undertook to make public what 
it described as a report of violence in 
Peekskill and which purported to be an 
accurate description of the two incidents 
which occurred in the town of Cortlandt. 
Definite conclusions as to these affairs were 
included The report was signed also by 
several other national organizations, but it 
was initiated and prepared by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. A copy of the report 
was sent by the director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to the foreman of this 
grand jury in the early stages of this inves¬ 
tigation. 

When the report was submitted, the grand 
jury undertook to conduct a thorough in¬ 
quiry into its text, sources of information, 
and conchisions in order to make certain that 
no evidence pertinent to the grand jury's 
Investigation might be overlooked. 

To.^itimony by the Investigators of the 
American Civil Liberties Union revealed that 
the inquiry wa.s based from the start on a 
biased assumption u.s to the underlying cause 
of the disorders. An examination of the 
report itself indicated that gossip, rumors, 
and unverified stories of prejudiced persons 
were accepted as evidence in support of this 
premise, while competent testimony which 
did not support it was rejected. A careful 
checking of certain statements quoted in 
the report and the descriptions of certain 
incidents therein proves them to be inac¬ 
curate as to the facts and grotoly misleading 
in the implications conveyed. 

Inasmuch as the American Civil Liberties 
Union has considorablo influence on a large 
number of persons, this grand jury feels 
an obligation to point out the flimsy foun¬ 
dation upon which the report was based. 
Much of its text and some of its conclusions 
are so far from the truth as to be scanda¬ 
lous. 

The wide distribution of Its report by the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the re¬ 
sulting press publicity can hardly have failed 
to obscure rather than clarify public under¬ 
standing of the real nature and significance 
of these incidents. Thus the Communists 
were supplied with an effective propaganda 
weapon, ideally suited to their technique 
of using exaggerated social tensions, false 
issues, and confused liberal thinking to con¬ 
ceal, while at the same time furthering, their 
real purposes. 

2. The grand jury is convinced that the 
violence which developed on both occasions 
at the town of Cortlandt was basically neither 
anti-Semitic nor anti-Negro in character. 
Despite the surface indications of racial 
and religious prejudice in some of the epi¬ 


thets hurled at the concertgoers, It Is clear 
from the evidence that the fundamental 
cause of resentment and the focus of hostility 
was communism. 

The two parades of the veterans, in each of 
which the local post of the Jewish War Vet¬ 
erans voluntaiily participated, wore con¬ 
ceived and executed as protests against com¬ 
munism, and communism alone 

Scurrilous anti-Somitic pamphlets and 
stickers found in the area on September 4 
were traced to the activities of two prote.s- 
sional anti-Semites from othei parts of the 
State and wore not distributed or po.stcd liy 
the veterans or local residents. The at¬ 
tempts of these two to give out the literature 
was stopped by vetcians and spectators who 
resented their activities, and who drove them 
from the concert area The public boasts of 
one oi these linking himself with the veter¬ 
ans are not true to the facts. 

To the extent that community resentment 
centeied in Paul Robeson, it was directed 
against him not as a Negro but as one whose 
reported acts and utterances Identified him 
in the public mind as a leading proponent 
of communism. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Com¬ 
munist Party lost no time in exploiting this 
situation for its own purptvses. As described 
in an earlier section of this report, every 
weapon of Communist propaganda was im¬ 
mediately put into action after the AufiUvSt 
27 incident In order to build up a fakne pic¬ 
ture of racial and religious hatred at Cort¬ 
landt. 

By this barrage of condemnation and pro¬ 
test over anti-Semitism, Ncgro-balUng, and 
Ku Klux violence, to which the Incident of 
September 4 gave fresh impetus, the Com¬ 
munists succeeded in diverting attention 
from the simple fact that hatred of com¬ 
munism itself lay at the root of the dis¬ 
orders. 

All of this followed the usual Communist 
strategy, in lino with the official Instructions 
laid down by Moscow. The present instance 
is important in revealing how (pilckly and 
skillfully the Communist.M can sel'/,(' on any 
civil disturbance and by clist<»rtlon and mis¬ 
representation twist it Into a “cause" with 
which to rally their own front organizutlona 
and at the same time enlist t,he aympathy 
and support of outside individuaia and 
groups. 

3. This jury cannot comUann too nirtmidy 
the un-American unwarrautcal, and lawlcna 
acts of violence which took place at Cort¬ 
landt on Augu.nt 27 and Bepletnber 4. Tliat 
such crimes were committed against per¬ 
sons sympathetic to the ciur;e of commu¬ 
nism does not excur.e the act; in the sllghter.t 

T'heir perpotrators arc to be ceunured In 
the fitrongcHt nuunud' as having catiwed 
rioua injury t<» the heat interests <»f the com¬ 
munity and of the United Htaten. 

Those disorders were materially beneficial 
to the cause of communbnn. Avowed Com¬ 
munist h, Mkm tnivdera, and left-wing 
sympathizers are not turned from their be¬ 
lief® by such demonatratlona of violence, 
The Communist cause uncbnilHedly gtdned 
sympathizerH among many who Hincerely re¬ 
sented the disorderly acts on bfith 0 <iCiinUm»* 

In addition the situation which was cre¬ 
ated at Cortlandt gave the Communltitu prop¬ 
aganda material which could ncjt have been 
more perfect had they designed It fur them¬ 
selves. The dlftcirders and violence wer# pub¬ 
licized throughout the world at ti time when 
this country wan engaged in a worlcl-widii 
effort on the diplomatic front to mtdiitidn 
and win over adherents to the side of de¬ 
mocracy. 

It is tragic that the type of behavior which 
loyal Americana find repugnant In commu¬ 
nism was resorted to by mtagutded patri¬ 
otic citizens as a protest against commu¬ 
nism. 
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Unfortunately only a few of the perpe¬ 
trators of these acts at both the August 27 
and September 4 affairs were arrested and 
prosecuted lor their crimes. At the August 
27 incident the disorders were committed in 
the darkness when the law enforcement of- 
Hcors present already had their hands full 
controlling the mob, and observation was 
clifdrult On September 4 the police could 
not chase and capture all the culprits be¬ 
cause of the necessity of maintaining as¬ 
signed positions and of keeping the oppos¬ 
ing groups apart in order to prevent mass 
violence. 

Since that time the authorities have made 
a dctei’mined Ciiort to identify those who 
committed crimes through a mass of photo¬ 
graphs and by ciuestioning a large number 
of individuals These efforts, on the whole, 
have proved fruitless. In a few instances, 
the lack of credible corroborative evidence 
has made indictments impossible 

Patriotic and loyal Americans, both as in¬ 
dividuals and as groups, must be on the alert 
against being drawn into Communist traps 
which may be set for the puipose of invit¬ 
ing situations that might encourage vio¬ 
lence. Throughout the county of West¬ 
chester and the Nation, responsible local or¬ 
ganizations such as churches, schools, pro¬ 
fessional, and business associations, veterans* 
organizations and other civic groups should 
actively discourage their members from be¬ 
ing present when affairs sponsored by sub¬ 
versive groups are being held. 

In addition, local ofacers should be given 
sufficient authority to permit them to ex¬ 
ercise the widest discretion in preventing the 
development of conditions which might re¬ 
sult in an outbreak of violence. 

4. It is a part of the Communist strategy 
to create a distrust of public officials by dis¬ 
tortion and magnification of incidents such 
as these, and also to bring about incidents to 
harass those officials and distract them from 
their functions of serving the community. 
This grand jury believes that all police of¬ 
ficials of and in Westchester County are able 
and ready to fulfill their obligations to all 
citizens to the limit of their available man¬ 
power. But if the situation of September 4 
should recur, there are not enough police 
available to cover the roads and bordering 
fields in a rural area. To deputize untrained 
persons is not the answer. This grand jury 
respectfully suggests to the officials of the 
county and the State that liaison be estab¬ 
lished and plans made now to handle any 
future incident, and that State guard units 
numbering thousands of uniformed men, 
trained in riot duty, be made available to 
supplement local and State police. 

6. Two methods for meeting the threat of 
communism are apparent to this grand jury. 

First, legislative bodies should continue to 
consider appropriate laws to combat the 
Communist problem. Citizens should keep 
themselves informed about legislative pro¬ 
posals and should express their opinions in 
that regard to their duly elected representa¬ 
tives. 

Second, education concerning the true pur¬ 
poses and meaning of communism should 
be undertaken in every community. Many 
unsuspecting persons are hoodwinked into 
becoming associated with Communist activ¬ 
ities because they are not informed about 
the real manner in which the party operates. 
Communists frequently identify themselves 
with worthy causes and then infiltrate the 
organizations which have been set up to 
pursue them. Ultimately, under a cloak of 
respectability, the Communists use these or¬ 
ganizations to follow their own nefarious 
purposes. 

In addition, the Communists often create 
their own welfare organizations with names 
that would lead innocent people to lend their 
support to them believing that they are de¬ 


voted solely to achieving what appear to be 
desirable objectives. 

This grand jury doubts that the potential 
risks of having Communist cells in West¬ 
chester County are fully appreciated by its 
residents. Community leaders and local or¬ 
ganizations should undertake to make certain 
that ignorance legarding this movement is 
dispelled. 

6. The grand jury’s investigation has shed 
important light on certain aspects of Com¬ 
munist organization, resources, and purposes 
as disclosed on August 27 and September 4. 
The specific actions under study v;ere local 
to Westchester County and the New York 
area, what these actions revealed has a far 
wider significance 

The speed and dexterity with which the 
Communists organized the demonstration of 
.September 4, assembling with only 3 days of 
preparation in a rural community 40 miles 
from New York City an audience of 15,000 
people and a security guaid of 2,500 men, 
points to an alert and thoroughly prepared 
organization. That this organization is not 
confined to New York City but has its rami¬ 
fications throughout Vv^estchester County and 
adjacent areas is clearly established by the 
evidence relating to both incidents. 

Its proximity to New York City makes 
Westchester County an ideal field of opera¬ 
tion for the Communist Party and convinc¬ 
ing evidence indicates the existence through¬ 
out the county of a network of Communist 
cells. The camps and colonies referred to 
earlier in this report constitute larger centers 
of Communist activity, important both as 
recruiting and as training sources These 
cells, camps, and colonies are well known 
to all of the police authorities having juris¬ 
diction in Westchester County. 

Whatever the number of party members in 
the county may be, their activities in front 
organizations and their infiltration into 
other, entirely reputable, organizations gives 
them an infiuence out of all proportion to 
their actual numbers. 

Of chief significance locally is the fact that 
in Westchester County there are individuals 
and groups professing an alien ideology con¬ 
trolled by the absolute discipline of the Com¬ 
munist Party, and ready to serve its purposes 
at any time and in any way. Since the Com¬ 
munist Party is dedicated to the overthrqw 
of this Government by whatever means nec¬ 
essary, including violence, the grand jury 
is convinced that the presence of these Com¬ 
munist groups in Westchester County con¬ 
stitutes a serious potential menace to the 
community. 

A close study of the concert of September 
4 indicates that on that day Westchester 
County was used by the Communist Party as 
a proving ground to test its machinery for 
mobilizing its forces, manipulating public 
opinion, and, more important, for rehearsing 
its strong-arm forces. 

These strong-arm forces, whose militant 
strength was revealed in the security guard 
at Cortlandt, must be recognized for what 
they are—^the shock troops of a revolutionary 
force which is controlled by a foreign power 
and committed, to methods and ultimate 
ends incompatible with our constitutional 
system. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Howard R. Pugh, Foreman; Philip C. 
Sayres, Acting Foreman; Charles Adolf- 
son, Clerk; Harold Blakelock, William 
J. Boyd, George W. Breckwoldt, Henry 
W. Butterfield, Ernest J. Oarruthers, 
John J. Condon, Harry S. Downey, Wil¬ 
liam J. Grant, Edward L. Greene, R. 
Curt Hasenclever, Adrian A. Henigson, 
James Innes, Thomas G. MacLachlan, 
John A. Mayers, Torry C. Miner, Mrs. 
Minnie Schupp, Marvin A. Searles, 
John W. Strasser, Allen S. Wilber, 
Jurors. 

Dated June 12, 1^50. 
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Reservists Face Employment 
DiscriminalioE 


EXTENSION OF RSMxARKS 

o? 

EQK JACOB K, JAfllS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

F7^iday, Septemh37' 22,195Q 

Mr. JxWITS. Mr, Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial from the September 9, 
1950, issue of Armed Force deals elo¬ 
quently with the problem faced by many 
citizens because of tlieir membership 
in the Reserve components: 

Job for the COPB 

Very real—though sometimes hidden— 
penalties are now being paid by hundreds of 
thousands of men throughout the Nation 
because of the mere fact of their member¬ 
ship in civilian component organizations, or 
because they fall within foreseeable draft- 
age limits. In many instances, these men 
are being denied employment or blocked 
from deserved promotion because of the 
fear of employers that their tenure in spe¬ 
cific jobs may not be sufficient to hire them 
or advance them. 

From the employers’ standpoint, a good 
argument often can be raised to support this 
reluctance to become involved with em¬ 
ployees who may be yanked out of civilian 
clothes and garbed with a uniform in the 
near future. This is particularly true with 
reference to the more desirable, and more 
remunerative, positions, which generally call 
for varying degrees of on-the-job training 
or special skills attainable only by practical 
experience. In smaller firms, or those less 
secure financially, vital economic considera¬ 
tions may overrule the employer’s latent de¬ 
sire to be unselfishly patriotic. 

This is small comfort, however, to the man 
whose own economic necessity or domestic 
responsibility demands that he get employ¬ 
ment, remain employed, or that he advance 
his career, and whose progress is blocked by 
his own patriotic participation in Reserve 
or National Guard activities. If he happens 
to be one of several men competing for a 
coveted job, he cannot avoid a suspicion that 
his civilian component activity is acting to 
his detriment 

One tragic aspect of this is that many who 
are affected by this particular aspect of war 
psychology may well be never called into 
service. For some there will be no war- 
service demand, for others, dependency ties 
or unsuspected physical deficiencies will 
make them ineligible. Under the present 
deferment regulations, however, there will 
be no way for them to ascertain this until 
they actually are summoned for active duty. 

With full realization of the complex prob¬ 
lems faced by the Armed Forces in determin¬ 
ing present and future needs, it admittedly 
would be next to impossible, as matters now 
stand, to rule in advance on all cases of this 
sort. With most Reserve policy matter now 
falling within the purview of the Regular es¬ 
tablishments, perhaps a study of the prob¬ 
lem. leading to recommendations to ease 
this situation, could properly be instituted 
by the Civilian Components Policy Board. 
This group should, by its very nature, have 
the most Intimate first-hand knowledge of 
civilian component problems, and perhaps 
could make room on its agenda for an ex¬ 
ploration of the Impact on individual wel¬ 
fare of the present type of mobilization. 

At the very least, possibly some system 
could be devised to offer those reasonably 
sure that they will not become subject to 
call a chance to find out for certain. It 
se^s logical to presume that some way covld 
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be found to reassure tbose with chronic dis¬ 
abling ailments, or with insoluble depend¬ 
ency situations, that their eligibilty lor serv¬ 
ice IS almost ml. The ordinary hardships 
inflicted on the individual during war, or 
even during partial mobilisation, are taken 
for granted, and generally are borne without 
undue complaint. The CCPB would perform 
a real service, both to the individual civilian 
component members and to the Armed 
Forces, if it could point the way to minimiz¬ 
ing unnecessary personal hardships and pen¬ 
alties on the Nation’s civilian soldiers 


A Few Highlights of the Eighty-first 
Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARRATT O'HARA 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP ItSPBESENTATTVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall be returning within a few days 
to my neighbors and friends m the Sec¬ 
ond District of Illinois. During the ses¬ 
sions of the Eighty-nrst Congress I have 
resided at a hotel across the street from 
my office, so that desk and bed have 
been separated by not more than 5 
minutes, and this arrangement has en¬ 
abled me to give the fullest possible 
measure of my time in an earnest effort 
to serve at least with industry the men 
and, women whom I have the great honor 
to represent. 

For the many gracious and helpful 
considerations accorded me by the 
Speaker and the leadership of the House 
I am deeply appreciative, the more so 
because it has been these recognitions 
that have made it possible for me to 
serve my constituents better than other¬ 
wise would have been the case. My as¬ 
signment to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the only member from Chi¬ 
cago, I accepted as a compliment, not to 
me, but to the people of the Second 
District of Illinois, who were so vitally 
affected by the conditions growing out 
of the housing shortage. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the sound 
and constructive housing legislation 
framed in our committee and enacted by 
the Eighty-first Congress has been a leg¬ 
islative achievement of major impor¬ 
tance. The effect has been reflected in 
the current home construction figures, 
which have reached an all-time high. 

I shall not be satisfied, however, until 
we have attained the objective of a 
decent roof within the means to buy or 
to rent of every family in America. I 
was the cosponsor of a bill in the Eighty- 
first Congress which at least would have 
started us on the road. This bill would 
have brought the monthly shelter cost 
from $90 to $60, a difference of one-third, 
which with many families in the middle- 
income group means the difference be¬ 
tween having or going without. It was 
an honest and a practical attempt to 
bring home ownership under the present 
high-cost conditions within the reach of 
many more people. After a hard fight it 
was defeated on the floor of the House, 
but only after the real-estate lobby had 
been forced to its last reserve of pressure. 


I shall reintroduce this bill in the Eighty- 
second Congress, and I expect it to pass. 

MINIMUM WAGE 

During the period when I was Lieu¬ 
tenant Governer of Illinois and chair¬ 
man of a committee that attracted na¬ 
tional attention to the low wages paid 
to women in employment, many of the 
clerks then in the fashionable stores of 
Chicago receiving $5 a week and less, the 
first State minimum wage laws were 
passed. This was the beginning of the 
minimum-wage movement. It was a 
very happy moment for me when as a 
Member of the Eighty-first Congress I 
could vote for a bill that assured the 
humblest worker in our land a wage of 
at least 75 cents an hour. The bill was 
passed and became a law. 

PENSIONS FOB THE AGED 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak only on 
one other matter. I never have been 
happy with the provision we make in 
our industrial society for the aged. We 
wear out men and women, and when the 
years come on and they cannot keep the 
pace and are replaced we make provi¬ 
sion for them all too meager. I do not 
like to think of an aging man or woman, 
who has given to the world years of serv¬ 
ice and of toil, suffering all the agonies 
of trying to eke out an existence on a 
pittance. 

Despite the demands of my office work 
and attendance at my committee meet¬ 
ings and on the floor of the House I have 
found the time to attend and participate 
in every conference smce I have been a 
Member of the Eighty-flrst Congress 
and of which I had knowledge, the pur¬ 
pose of which was to hurry the day when 
every person m the United States on 
reaching 65 would receive on the first of 
every month sufficient for not eking out 
existence but for comfortable living. 

I shall continue in the Eighty-second 
Congress to work for that objective. A 
comfortable living for all our aged is the 
required condition of any society which 
meets the concept of decent people. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BROADENED 

Among the great achievements of the 
Eighty-first Congress has been the en¬ 
actment of the amendments expanding 
the Nation's social-security system. 

The new law extends security in their 
later years to some 10,000,000 additional 
Americans. It raises benefits to conform 
with higher costs of living. Further¬ 
more, it liberalizes eligibility require¬ 
ments; potential recipients of benefits 
will not be required to work so many 
years under social-security coverage as 
before, and retired workers, survivors, 
and dependents will be able to earn more 
money without forfeiting the right to 
their benefit payments. 

These benefits are made to the people 
not as a matter of charity nor as a public 
dole, but as their earned right. It must 
be kept m mind that social security is 
fundamentally an insurance plan. 

BROADER COVERAGE 

The 10,000,000 new recipients of so¬ 
cial-security benefits are, for the most 
part, persons who have been self-em¬ 
ployed, such as grocers, retail-store and 
gas-station owners, and life-insurance 
salesmen—^full time. Beginning Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, these persons will have the 


opportunity to earn security in their 
later life under the social-security sys¬ 
tem. 

Also provided for under the new law 
are agricultural workers—although 
farmers, in the strict sense, are not yet 
included under social security. Included 
under the term ‘‘agricultural worker” are 
persons engaged in such work as raising 
livestock or fur animals, processing or 
delivering crops to storage or to market, 
doing household work on a farm, and 
handling fruits and vegetables for com¬ 
mercial firms. 

Domestic workers in nonfarm homes 
will be eligible to join the system next 
January, as will the follovung: Federal 
employees not covered already by a Fed¬ 
eral retirement system; State and mu¬ 
nicipal employees, provided the particu¬ 
lar State wishes to enter into an agree¬ 
ment with the Federal Government 
whereby it will be set forth specifically 
which groups of employees will be cov¬ 
ered under social security—any State or 
city employee already covered by an ex¬ 
isting retirement system will be, of 
course, ineligible for social security— 
employees of nonprofit institutions, 
such as churches, hospitals, and schools, 
provided the employer agrees to pay his 
share of the tax contribution; certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other 
than house-to-house—^many delivery- 
truck drivers; and home industrial 
workers, provided they satisfy certain 
conditions. 

LARGER BENEFITS 

Immediately effective is an increase 
in social-security payments; checks to 
be mailed out October 3 will offer the 
recipient, on the average, about 75 per¬ 
cent more than he has been receiving. 

The table below shows what the in¬ 
creases will be for an insured wage earn¬ 
er without dependents: 


Now New law 

$10___ $20.00 

11_ 22.00 

12 ....-.. 24 00 

13 ____26. 00 

14 ..-. 28. 00 

15. 30.00 

ie_-_.-. 31,70 

17.... 33.20 

18,. 34. 50 

19_.-. 35. 70 

20 . 37. 00 

21 . 38. 60 

22 . 40.20 

23 . 42.20 

24 .-. 44. 60 

25 .—. 46. 50 

26 __ 48. 30 

27 . 60.00 

28 ..... 61.60 

29 ___-. 62.80 

30 ........ 64.00 

31 ...-. 65.10 

32.-.-. 66. 20 

33 .-.. 67.20 

34 .-. 68.20 

35 . 69.30 

36..— 60.20 

37 . 61.20 

38 .... 62.20 

39 .. 63.10 

40 ____- 64.00 

41 . 64. 90 

42 . 66. 80 

43 ... 66.70 

44 . 67.60 

46.. 68. 50 

46.-. 68, 60 
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The table following shoves what the in¬ 
creases will be for a retired wage earner 
and wife: 


No to 
$15 00_ 
16 50. 
18 00. 
19 50. 

21 CO- 

22 50- 

24 00- 

25 50_ 

27 00. 

28 50 _ 
30 CO- 
SI 50- 

33 00- 

34 50. 
30 GO¬ 
ST SO¬ 
BS. 00- 
40- 50- 

42 00- 

43 50- 

45 00- 

46 50- 
48 00- 
49. 50- 

51. 00- 

52. 50- 

54. 00-. 

55. 50- 

57. 00-. 

58. 50- 
60 00- 
61. 50_. 

63. 00- 

64. 50- 
66 . 00 - 
67. SO¬ 
SO. 00- 


New law 
. $30.00 

- 33.00 

. 36.00 

. 39.00 

. 42.00 

. 45.00 

. 47.55 

49. 80 

- 51.75 
63. 55 

. 66 50 

. 67 75 

. 60 30 

63. 30 
€6. 75 
, 69 75 

72. 45 
. 75.00 

77. 25 
. 79.20 

81.00 
. 82.65 

84.30 

85.80 
87. 30 

. 88.83 

90.30 

91.80 

93.30 
. 94.65 

96 00 
97.35 
. 98.70 

100.05 
101.40 
102. 75 
102. 75 


The table below shows what the in¬ 
crease will be for a widow with two chil¬ 
dren who is currently receiving benefits: 


Now New law 

$20- $40 

25-^_ 40 

30- 68 

35- 59 

40_ 67 

45_ 76 

50_ 92 

55- 110 

60- 117 

65- 122 

TO—- 128 

75- 133 


After June 1952 a new formula may be 
used to compute benefits. This formula 
will 3 deld approximately twice the bene¬ 
fits now being received. A person can 
begin to use this new formula just as 
soon as he has worked for six quarter 
years—a full year and a half—^under the 
social-security system after January 1, 
1951. 

The table below shows, roughly, what 
the benefits will be under this new 
formula: 


Average 

monthly 

wage 

$50_ 

$100 _ 

$150_ 

$ 200 —— 

$250_ 

$300— 


Single 

Married 

— $25 

$38 

„ 50 

75 

58 

86 

65 

98 

72 

109 

_ 80 

120 


The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $10 to $20, and the 
mayimum family benefit has been raised 
from $85 to $150, 

EASIER ELIGIBILITT 

In the future persons will not have to 
work so long in order to be fully insured 


and eligible to receive pasinents upon 
reaching the retirement age of 65. The 
table below indicates how the new law 
compares with the old law as to the num¬ 
ber of quarter years of social-security 
coverage required for wage earners of 
various ages before they can be eligible 
for payment. 


Age reached m first half of 1951 

Present law 

New law 

76 or over__ 

r 

6 


g 

6 

74.___ 

10 

6 

73___! 

12 

6 

79 

14 

6 

71... 

16 

6 

70_ . _ . 

18 

6 

69_ ... 

20 

6 

68_ 

22 

6 

67. __ 

24 

6 

66 


6 

6j_ . - _ . _ _ , 

28 i 

6 

6.1_ 

30 i 

6 

63_ 

32 ! 

6 

62 _ . . 

34 

6 

61. _ 

36 

8 

60_ _ .. 

38 

10 

69 

40 

12 

68 

40 

14 

67 _ 

40 

16 

.66 

40 

IS 

. 6.6 ... 

40 

20 

.60 

40 

30 

45 or under_ 

40 

40 


All of the time a person has worked 
under social security up to now is, of 
course, still applicable to the new cover¬ 
age requirement. 

This means that any insured worker 
now 65 or over who has had six quarter 
years of social-security coverage can 
draw benefits immediately. 

Agam, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1, 1951, even if he starts his 
social-security coverage only next year, 
will be eligible to draw benefits as soon 
as he becomes 65. 

Finally, the relaxation of coverage re¬ 
quirements wOl greatly assist those who 
have just been allowed by the new law to 
come under social security—e. g., the 
self-employed businessman. It wiU not 
be so difficult for them to attain the re¬ 
quirements for eligibility, so that they 
might begin to draw pasunents as soon as 
possible after reaching the age of 65. 

As to how much a retired worker, his 
survivors, or his dependents can earn 
without losing the right to receive bene¬ 
fits, the limit has been raised from 
$14.99 to $50 per month. 

BENEFITS FOB SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 

Smwivors and dependents of the in¬ 
sured worker will, on the whole, receive 
the same proportion of the primary 
benefit—the basic payment made to an 
insured wage earner who has no depend¬ 
ents—as at present; therefore, their 
tenefits will increase, on the average, 75 
percent—and after 1952, 100 percent— 
over the present levels. 

Other major changes in the law con¬ 
cerning survivors and dependents are: 

First. A retired worker’s wife who is 
under 65 can receive benefits, provided 
she has a child in her care. 

Second. The divorced former wife of 
a deceased insured worker may in some 
cases receive benefits on his record if 
she is caring for his children. 

Third. The benefit for a dependent 
parent has been ra^ed to three-quarters 
of the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—^formerly one-half. 

Fourth. A dependent husband or wid¬ 
ower of a fully and currently insured 


woman who is entitled to oM-age and 
sui-vivors insurance benefits or who died 
after August 1950, is now eligible for in- 
sui'ance payments when he becomes 65. 

Fifth. Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri¬ 
mary benefit of the v/age earner, are 
now payable to the family of every in¬ 
sured worker. Pormerly, these pay¬ 
ments were made only when no other 
member of the family was entitled to 
sui'Tivors* benefits at the time of the 
wage earner’s death. 

Veterans of World War II also are af¬ 
fected by this new law in that it provides 
wage credits of $160 for each month of 
active military or naval service to men 
and women who had 90 days or more of 
active military service between Septem¬ 
ber 16,1940, and July 24, 1947. 

I was happy to give my active support 
and vote for this legislation because of 
the increased benefits it will bestow 
upon our people. But as the represent¬ 
ative in the Congress from the Second 
District of Illinois, I will not be satis¬ 
fied until we have reached, as reach we 
must and will, the objective of an assured 
really comfortable living for every person 
in our country who has reached the age 
of 65. 


Adilress of Forney New York Congress¬ 
man John J. OTonnor on Constitution 
Day, September 17, 1950, at the New 
York University Hal! of Fame, Under 
the Auspices of the American Defense 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ablest and most courageous Members 
who ever served in this House is our for¬ 
mer colleague from New York, the Hon¬ 
orable John J. O’Connor, who was chair¬ 
man of the powerful Committee on 
Rules. 

On last Sunday, September 17,1950, he 
delivered an informative and inspiring 
address at the New York University Hall 
of Fame on the one hundred and sixty- 
third anniversary of our American Con¬ 
stitution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this outstanding and patriotic 
American address which I hope all the 
lovers of liberty in our own country and 
all over the world could read and live by: 

Today, thoughtful Americans, everywhere, 
will pause, momentarily, at least, on this on© 
hundred and sixty-third anniversa^ of our 
American Constitution—to tsontonpLate on 
what that unparalleled document me^is to 
them, and to our children, and to to the 
entire world. 

That hallowed Instrument, defining liberty. 
In plain words, which might understand, 
was substantially the first prescription for 
Government whi<^ placed in written 
form, so that ail who runs may read. It 
was in fact our second attempt at putting 
into the written word the principles upon 
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Winch a free people would establish a gov¬ 
ernment The insufficient Articles of Con¬ 
federation was the first edition of our Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. 

Prior to those writings, governments and 
their rulers, emperors, kings, Princes, Sul¬ 
tans and dictators, and all other bosses, self- 
appointed or otherwise, dared not, or, at 
least, disdained to condescend to put on 
parchment or on paper, the rights, or the 
restrictions placed on their peoples or more 
especially on themselves, or the liberties and 
privileges of their subjects. Government was 
conducted hit or miss—^mostly hit, with the 
club—and as variable as the weather vane. 
It was fashioned for each moment and every 
occasion, to suit the whims and the fan¬ 
cies, and the passions, and the madnesses 
of those m power at the particular hour, and 
whether those bosses had been placed there 
by some of the people, or were sitting on 
thrones by divine right—a sacrilegious 
phrase—or by usurpation following the force 
of arms 

Election by the people was not yet in¬ 
cluded in common parlance Who bossed 
them was just none of their business. The 
people were too dumb to have any concern, 
a sentiment not entirely obliterated even in 
our day, if you recall the expressions of 
New Deal spokesmen, of the present decade. 

It was a world-startling and novel exper¬ 
iment. which these 55 delegates—from 12 
States—appointed to the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention at Philadelphia—framed, and which 
39 of those illustrious Americans approved, 
over their signatures, on that fateful day 
of September 17, 1787. 

Several of those immortal leaders of our 
Nation are enshrined here in our presence, in 
this great Hall of Fame. Before you leave 
these impressive surroundings, gaze once 
again on the faces of three of those dele¬ 
gates, George Washington, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, and James Madison. It will accentuate 
that veneration which you express here to¬ 
day. 

From May 12 of that year 1787, 4 months 
before, they had given their all to the crea¬ 
tion of this masterpiece, which the renowned 
English statesman, Gladstone, praised as 
*'the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man ” 

Look around you in this Hall of Fame of 
Great Americans and you will see some of 
those men, who possessed that brain and that 
purpose, which we have inherited. 

You will also see over 70 other great Amer¬ 
icans, Including 7 American women illus¬ 
trious and honored for their achievements 
and their contributions to our country and 
to the world. 

You may know that this distinctive pan¬ 
theon for American leaders was conceived 
and begun m about 1900; that every 5 years 
100 distinguished Americans, from every 
State m the Union, meet and vote on the 
candidates to be included in this honor roll, 
and a bronze statue placed here to com¬ 
memorate each one so elected. 

Incidentally it was most thoughtful of the 
founders of this memorial, that one of the 
qualifications of each candidate be, that 
he must have been dead at least 25 years. 
That restriction gives rise to contemplation 
as to which—any—of our contemporaries, 
now living or recently demised, will be nom¬ 
inated for the honor. 

Before you leave here today, please trav¬ 
erse the course of the colonnade, from the 
first replica, of George Washington, along 
through John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Paine, on 
to the last placed, and last elected, in 1945, 
Booker T. Washington. In no other country 
in all the world, could we find such a line-up, 
as the school athlete would say—^from 
George Washington, the aristocrat, to Booker 
T. Washington—born a slave. 


Those great Americans, men and women, 
are remembered here because our Constitu¬ 
tion made it possible. They were not picked 
out, in some smoke filled room, by political 
bosses, on the sole qualifi-cation of race, 
creed, or religion 

We have currently witnessed that disgrace¬ 
ful and abhorrent method of selection, in 
the designation of political candidates for 
New York’s State and city offices—a Jew here, 
a Catholic there, a Protestant for this place, 
then to the races—^an Italian here, a nor¬ 
mally Catholic one, then an Italian against 
him, this time an anomaly, a Protestant 
Italian, then an Irishman, and so on, ad 
nauseam The Communist American Labor 
Party features the gullible and unsuspecting 
Negro. 

Such a flaunting of the precepts of our 
Constitution and our American traditions 
should be challenged hy our people, and 
their disgust emphatically registered. 

In the limited field within which to ex¬ 
press a choice, there may well be difficulty 
in registering that protest at the polls, but 
as long as free speech, guaranteed by our 
Constitution, is preserved to us, we can ut¬ 
ter—and loudly I suggest—our denuncia¬ 
tion of this non-American and anti-Ameri¬ 
can method of selecting our public officials. 

That spirit of bigotry is a fit companion 
for its counterpart—subversiveness. And 
strangely those two usually go hand in hand. 
No real American entertains either. 

When challenged as to lack of sufficient 
Americanism, such types almost invariably 
fall back on our Constitution and especially 
article V, of its sacred Bill of Rights. 

Samuel Johnson, the great author, coined 
the phrase “Patriotism is the last refuge of 
the scoundrel.” 

We may append to that, and prove, that 
the last refuge of the subversive, who 
would destroy our form of Government, in 
aid of Russia, or its communism, is the fifth 
amendment, which provides that “no per¬ 
son * * # shall be compelled in any 

criminal case to be a witness against him¬ 
self.” 

All the spies who have been apprehended, 
as agents of Russia, all the Hollywood fel¬ 
low travelers and the Hisses, and the Press¬ 
mans, the Abts, the Witts, and all their ilk, 
have enshrouded themselves within the pro¬ 
tecting folds of that shield, designed by our 
forefathers as a guard against oppression, 
such as the colonists suffered under King 
George the Third, rather as an aid to subvert 
the very purposes of our fundamental law. 
Red herrings. The descriptive color is, at 
least, correct. 

Likewise with certain committees and 
groups, labeled civil rights this and civil 
rights that. The good old fifth amendment 
is seized up, by them, as a protection to 
those charged with being enemies of our 
country. 

They all leer at the oath all our public 
officials and our military must take “to de¬ 
fend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic.” 

It is the latter, today, the domestic ene¬ 
mies among us, who constitute our greatest 
danger. That fifth column has been among 
us, building since 1933, under Government 
auspices, political patronage, and blessings 
from high places. 

The pattern is similar to happenings in 
other countries, many now apparently irre¬ 
trievably behind Russia’s iron curtain. 
Those countries did not just bust through 
that curtain, when it was lifted. They were 
invited, coaxed or cajoled in, and they of¬ 
fered little resistance. 

Some observing folks wonder, if Stalin 
and his Russia, and its communism, did suc¬ 
ceed in planting a firm foothold on the soil 
of New York City, for Instance, whether there 
would be resistance enough to prevent the 
surrender of this greatest metropolis of all 
the world, to the atheistic, Mongol hordes. 
Keep asking yourselves that question, and 


ask it of your neighbors. At the moment I 
cannot give you an encouraging answer. I 
can only hope that our people, themselves, 
will see to It that the officials whom they 
place in authority, will rigidly enforce all 
available laws, to save us from any such 
appeasement and surrender. 

That would be the end of what has dis¬ 
tinguished our country from the rest of the 
world—yes, from all of it—freedom. 

Repeat that word, freedom, often, so it 
“echoes in the hilltops and recoils upon the 
dell ” Let it “roll from soul to soul ” 

Not one freedom do we have—but many. 

Read them, again, in the veiy first amend¬ 
ment to our Constitution, article I of our 
Bill of Rights: 

Freedom of religion. 

Freedom of speech. 

Freedom of the press. 

Freedom of assembly. 

Freedom to petition our Government for 
the redress of every grievance. 

Does any such freedom—any single one of 
them—exist in Russia, or m any of her satel¬ 
lite countries? 

Add to those freedoms, specifically listed, 
the many others, long established as our 
inalienable rights; such as— 

Freedom to go, when and where we please. 

Freedom to work where we please—some¬ 
what abridged, I am compelled to admit, In 
recent years, due to the same anti-Ameri¬ 
can and Communist influences, found in 
some labor unions. 

Freedom to own property, and to pass it on 
to our children. 

Freedom to think—even that freedom is 
not acknowledgedly granted in Russia or in 
those states which have copied her pattern. 

All such freedoms, with which we are 
blessed, stem directly from our Constitution, 
in the same fountainhead manner the moral 
precepts of most religions flow from the 
Bible. Appropriately, has our Constitution 
been well called the Civil Bible of Ameri¬ 
cans. And that volume might well be found 
on every family table, alongside the religious 
Bible, for close study and frequent reference. 

These United States of ours are still re¬ 
ferred to as a young Nation, still in its im¬ 
maturity. While we should not resent this 
compliment of eternal youth, we might well 
give thought to the impressive fact that, 
today, after only 163 years, we have the oldest 
Constitution and the oldest form of govern¬ 
ment m existence. 

Mark you, that. 

Despite the predictions of great states¬ 
men and historians, a hundred years ago and 
since, that our experiment, or our form of 
“democracy,” or “republic,” could not long 
endure, we now, happily And at this good 
hour, that the form of every government on 
earth has changed, at least once, since that 
September 17, 1787—except ours. 

It is an unparalleled tribute to our found¬ 
ing fathers that each one of them “buUded 
better than he knew” and certainly better 
than he ever dreamed would be accomplished, 
when he left Constitution Hall, on that fate¬ 
ful September afternoon. 

So fundamentally sound and appealing to 
peoples seeking freedom, has our great docu¬ 
ment been, that it has served as a pattern 
and many countries have copied it, in whole, 
or in substantial part, as the expression of 
their aspirations and the form of govern¬ 
ment they desired. 

Witness some such followers of ours; Can¬ 
ada, Mexico, the five Republics of Central 
America, nine South American republics, 
Australia, South Africa, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Ireland, Israel—yes, and even 
Germany, after World War I—and undoubt¬ 
edly again, soon, after its World War II. 

All those complimentary reproductions 
constitute a thrilling answer to the prayer 
of George Washington, uttered when h© was 
chosen to preside over the Constitutional 
Convention. In that hour, filled with doubts 
and misgivings, as to what the future might 
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hold, our country’s leading citizen implored 
the delegates, “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hand of God.” 

The countries just mentioned, which have 
used our Constitution as a pattern, have 
indeed repaired to this standard, our great 
Constitution. Many more will undoubtedly 
resort to it, as the keystone of their hoped- 
for freedoms—if we can bux continue to pre¬ 
serve it, substantially intact, from the as¬ 
saults of the subversives among us, both “for¬ 
eign and domestic.” Those are the termites 
who are gnawing at its foundations. 

To so preserve it, we should take new heed 
the the counsel of Abraham Lincoln, when in 
speaking of our Constitution, he said: 

“Let it be preached from the pulpit, pro¬ 
claimed in our legislatures, and enforced in 
our courts of justice.” 

Please, God, permit us again, to stand here, 
1 year from today, in the year of our Lord 
1951 and still be under the protecting pages 
of that great document which we solemnly 
and proudly and publicly revere here, today, 
on the one hundred and sixty-third anni¬ 
versary of its birth. 


UN Flag Program Wins Wide Support 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention to a notable ac¬ 
tivity of the National Grange. 

The idea of making and flying a hand¬ 
made flag of the United Nations along 
with the American flag in every com¬ 
munity on United Nations Day, October 
24, has caught the imagination of 
America. Plans are going into action 
everywhere. Sponsored by the National 
Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Day, the flag-making plan is being taken 
up by churches, schools, farm organiza¬ 
tions, business, labor, youth, home 
demonstration, and 4-H clubs as one 
concrete way of supporting a plan for 
peace and learning more about the 
United Nations organization. In short, 
it is a means of bringing the United 
Nations to the grassroots of America, and 
to make the UN flag a symbol of hope 
for the world. 

The idea of encouraging women and 
girls to make Umted Nations flags was 
conceived by Albert E. Johnson, director 
of public relations for the National 
Grange. Mr. Johnson is also chairman 
of the agricultural advisory group of the 
National Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day. The plan was first an¬ 
nounced publicly on August 12 as a co¬ 
operative program of the national farm 
organizations and the Cooperative Ex¬ 
tension Service of the United States De- 
pariment of Agriculture. 

Radio stations and the press are show¬ 
ing increasing interest in the idea. Ex¬ 
cellent radio programs have already been 
featured in many States. A national 
magazine is developing a series of color 
photographs on ,the making of the flag, 
while other national pubhcations will 
carry feature articles .in their October 
issues. Both the National Grange and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 


will use the flag-making theme on the 
cover of their national magazines in 
October, together with feature articles. 
The story of the plan is being carried 
overseas through the facilities of the 
Voice of America and special bulletins to 
United Nations mformation centers 
throughout the world. It is hoped that 
other nations belonging to the UN will 
carry out similar projects to demonstrate 
their faith in the world organization. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
following report on UN flag-making ac¬ 
tivities by the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

The idea of making and flying a flag of 
the United Nations along with the American 
flag in every community on United Nations 
Bay, October 24, has caught the imagination 
of America. Plans axe going into action 
everywhere. Sponsored toy the National Cit¬ 
izens’ Committee for United Nations Bay, the 
flag-making idea is being taken up by 
churches, schools, farm organizations, busi¬ 
ness, labor, and youth groups, and home 
demonstration and 4-C clubs, as one con¬ 
crete way of supporting a plan for peace and 
learning more about the United Nations 
organization. 

The local home demonstration agent’s oiSce 
is serving as a center of information on how 
to make the flag. Reports from Chicago late 
Wednesday evening showed that more than 
5,000 flag-makmg kits had been shipped. 
With all but four States represented, this 
indicates that very shortly patterns and di¬ 
rections for making the flag will be available 
in every county. 

The State fair was timed just right to be 
used as a springboard for launching the idea 
In Massachusetts, New York, New Mexico, and 
Washington. Thousands of women visitors 
to the New York Pair took one stitch in the 
flag being made there and left their names 
on the permanent record to be hung with 
the flag m the building housing the home 
economic exhibits. Two United Nations flags 
are toeing shown at the New Mexico Fair, 
one on the Avenue of Flags at the entrance 
of the fairgrounds and the other in the audi¬ 
torium of the youxh buUding. In addition 
a training school for agents and volunteer 
leaders on the making of the flag is being 
held on the fairgrounds. The flags of each 
of the United Nations, as well as the United 
Nations flag, itself, are being featured at the 
Washington State Fair. 

After the presentation of hand-made flags 
to President Truman and Secretary Acheson, 
Indiana home demonstration clubs planned 
to join with the Grange in making and pre¬ 
senting a flag to the Governor. Virginia and 
New Jersey Governors will likewise receive 
hand-made flags made by the rural women 
of their States. Soyth Carolina is laying 
plans for a similar presentation to the presi¬ 
dents of Winthrop and Clemson Colleges. 
Other organizations are planning to send 
hand-made flags to affiliated groups overseas. 
For example, the headquarters staff of th© 
American Home Economics Association is 
making a flag for the Greek Home Economics 
Association. In many States, counties and 
communities are arranging for the making 
and presentation of United Nations flags to 
officials to be displayed with the American 
Flag in public places on October 24. 

In Arkansas the plan was launched in time 
to be presented to the 560 women attending 
the State home demonstration council meet¬ 
ing last week. They endorsed it unanimous¬ 
ly. South Carolina already has a Betsy Ross 
party planned for the annual conference in 
September- Minnesota’s 4r-H conservation 
camp this month will use the United Nations 
flag along with the Americafl flag at flag- 
raising ceremonies. 

A flag in every community was <fliose]x as 
the slogan in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
and Virginia. Alabama is including men and 


boys in its plans as well as women and girls. 
The fine new sewing center at Jacliscn’s Mill, 
West Virginia’s permanent 4-H Club camp, 
is planning to make ssmples for groups want¬ 
ing to make flags. The Minnesota Farm Bu¬ 
reau women’s short course is discussing the 
making of the flag and its significance. North 
Carolina has set a goal of 8,COO flags, of vjhxCh 
500 are to go overseas 

Radio stations and the press are showing 
increasing interest in the idea as it gathers 
momentum Excellent radio programs have 
already been featured in many States A 
magazine is developing a senes of color pic¬ 
tures on the making of the flag. Nation’s 
Agriculture, organ of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, features the United 2^a- 
tions on the October cover. The story goes 
overseas through the Voice of America and 
special reports on what Americans are doing 
to UN information centers. Plans are afoot 
to provide each of these information offices 
with a flag made by American women. Local 
papers are looking for good stories just as 
soon as they begin to materialize The prob¬ 
lem here in Washington is to keep up with 
events in order to meet the demand for more 
information. 

Many national organizations serving rural 
people are taking up UN flag-making activi¬ 
ties The American Home Economics Asso¬ 
ciation through its student clubs and home- 
makers’ groups expects to get many flags 
made. The headquarters staff is starting the 
ball rolling by making two flags—one for the 
new president, Mrs. Florence Pollgetter, to 
be saved for the new headquarters building. 
The American Library Association is think¬ 
ing in terms of a flag for every local library. 
The Citizens* Committee for United Nations 
Bay procured 5,000 copies of the fact sheet 
for the United Council of Church Women. 
The junior chamber of commerce has asked 
for enough copies of the fact sheet to send 
one to each of the member organizations. 
The Grange is sponsoring Betsy Ross projects 
to be carried on through the home-economics 
chairmen of subordmate granges. In addi¬ 
tion, Grange lecturers have been asked to 
arrange a program on the United Nations. 

The Idea has been launched and the pos¬ 
sibilities are just beginning to be sensed 
by many groups of people. The results can 
be far reaching if. in the making of the flags, 
many people get a better understanding of 
the United Nations plans for preserving the 
peace. 


My Friend A1 Vreeland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE5ENTATTVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a copy of a let¬ 
ter to a New Jersey friend in reply to 
an inquiry: 

I was very pleased to learn my friend, for¬ 
mer Congressman Albert L. Vreeland, of th© 
Eleventh Congressional District of New Jer¬ 
sey, has been nominated by the people of 
that district as the Republican candidate for 
Congress. 

Al’s record in the Seventy-sixth and Sev¬ 
enty-seventh Congresses was outstanding 
and he distinguished himself in many ways, 
besides making a host of friaids among his 
coUeagues, in those rimes of stress, prewar. 
He was conscientious, hard-working, and a 
real patriotic Amesricam His first committee 
assi^ment, after being sworn in in 1939, was 
on the Civil Service Committee and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Committee. In the for¬ 
mer committee he was a stalwart supporter 
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of legislation for tiie benefit of and the bet¬ 
terment of civil-service employees and voted 
for many pieces of legislation furthering the 
interests of the Government employee. In 
the District of Columbia Committee, he 
championed a bill to raise the pay of the 
police and firemen of the District and 
for the two-platoon system in the Fire 
Department. As a member of the Sub¬ 
committee on Public Health and Institu¬ 
tions, after a visit to the Gallinger Hospital 
and noting the deplorable conditions exist¬ 
ing m the psychopathic wards, he realized 
the necessity of changing the lunacy laws of 
the District to prevent the many injustices 
and deplorable conditions existing, relating 
to these unfortunate mental cases. He there¬ 
upon prepared and introduced in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States a complete revi¬ 
sion of the laws governing insane persons. 
After many conferences with the local bar 
association, medical staffs of the hospitals, 
and civic organizations, with a few amend¬ 
ments his bill was voted out of the District 
Committee to the floor of the House and was 
passed. It is still the present existing law of 
the District and it was one of the few bills at 
that time passed by the House and Senate 
of a major nature carrying the name of a Re¬ 
publican, the then minority party. He re¬ 
ceived wide commendation from the resi¬ 
dents, the bar association, and civic groups 
in the District of Columbia. 

In 1940, because of the outstanding work 
A1 Vreeland had done, not only m the House 
but in the two committees, he was appointed 
to the Judiciary Committee, one of the ma¬ 
jor committees of the House. On this com¬ 
mittee he again exhibited his ability and 
his tireless efforts in studying legislation 
before that committee and actively sup¬ 
porting It in debate. He was particularly 
active in the revision of the espionage laws. 
In 1941, Judge Hatton Sumners, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, appointed him 
bn a special subcommittee to investigate 
the alleged irregularities existing in ohe 
Federal district court in Delaware. As a 
result of this committee’s work, the irregu¬ 
larities were cleared up and those responsible 
were properly penalized. 

■ During the year 1941, with the war clouds 
gathering, he made many speeches on the 
floor of the House, urging a stronger national 
defense and pointing out the many phases 
of unpreparedness and lack of equipment 
existing in our Armed Forces. As late as 
August of 1941, after a 3 weeks’ tour of duty 
with the Fourth Armored Division, he made a 
stirring appeal to the House for arms and 
equipment for our then small Army, point¬ 
ing out, from his experience, the lack of 
equipment with which not only to tram the 
Army but to arm it should a war occur. He 
also made several speeches in Congress on 
behalf of veterans of World War I, and also 
for the improvement of the new Army, which 
was fast being built up to meet the strained 
conditions of the world. He constantly urged 
we be adequately prepared should we become 
involved. He also introduced several bills 
for the betterment of conditions in the 
Army and particularly for the Reserve and 
National Guard being inducted into the 
Federal service. Among those was a bill to 
allow promotions based on merit rather than 
time in grade, to allow credit for longevity for 
service in the Reserve and National Guard, 
and to allow credit for service to enlisted 
men for their enlisted time after being com¬ 
missioned as an officer. 

A1 was one of the most ardent, patriotic 
Members of the House and I remember well, 
after the House voted a declaration of war 
on December 8, 1941, on December 9 A1 re¬ 
quested a leave of absence, without pay, from 
the House of Representatives and entered 
the United States Army in his Reserve rank 
of captain and remained in the Army until 
President Roosevelt in July of 1942 ordered 
him back to the House of Representatives to 
flmsh his term. During the period in the 


Army he attended the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning and when ordered back was 
serving with the Seventy-sixth Infantry Di¬ 
vision. Upon his return to Congress he ad¬ 
dressed the House of Representatives and 
advised them, in accordance with the orders 
of the Commander in Chief, he would flmsh 
out his term in Congress but would refuse 
to seek reelection and enter the Army for 
the duration of the war. Accordingly, A1 did 
refuse to seek reelection and on January 3, 
1943, he bade his many friends in the House 
of Representatives farewell and entered the 
United States Army, where he served with 
distinction in the southwest Pacific theater 
of war. 

His many friends were sorry to see A1 Vree¬ 
land leave us and leave the Congress for what 
A1 considered to be a greater duty, that of 
fighting the war which he voted to declare. 
We, his many friends in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, will be happy to have A1 back 
among us to carry on the job he left Like so 
mahy veterans in other walks of life, who 
left their jobs to enter the service and were 
returned to their jobs after the war, he is 
seeking to return to hzs. I am sure the peo¬ 
ple of the Eleventh Congressional District, 
recognizing A1 Vreeland’s sincerity, patriot¬ 
ism, and ability, will elect him with an over¬ 
whelming majority m November and we, his 
colleagues, will welcome him back among us 
in January 1951. 


Address by Dore Schary at B^nai B'rith 
Convention, August 9, 1950, San 
Diego, Calif. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGUS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Sevtemher 23, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an address delivered 
by Mr. Dore Schary at a recent B'nai 
B’rith convention held in San Diego on 
the occasion of his receiving the humani¬ 
ties award of that organization. 

Mr Schary is known and respected 
throughout the country for his liberal 
views and his outstanding abilities as a 
film producer. It is my pleasure there¬ 
fore to include Mr. Schary’s remarks in 
the Record: 

I am very grateful for the Humanities 
Award at B’nai B’rith District No. 4, which 
has been given to me tonight. I am grateful 
for the spirit behind it. For the good will, 
and for the seal of approval that you have 
given my work. For tho-'C sentiments that 
you have included in the award. I can 
assure you that, while I have won this plaque 
in 1950, I will try and earn this honor by 
my work and by my intent in years to come. 

I feel perhaps that it would be more fit¬ 
ting and more proper that any humanities 
award should go, however, to those men who 
today are fighting for world-wide humani¬ 
ties in Korea under the flag of the United 
States, the flag of the United Nations, and, 
very soon, the flags of many other countries. 

All of us who back in 1946 had a feeling 
that we were entering some era of peace, 
some era of agreement between world pow¬ 
ers, can only view this situation in Korea 
with regret and with apprehension. The 
same old confusions come back into our 
minds, into our cc nsciousuess, into our very 
souls. Nobody likes to see other men die 
to keep alive simple words like “freedom/* 


“liberty,” “truth.” and “morality.” I am 
quite certain that very few, if any, soldiers 
die with those words on their lips I am 
sure most men fighting for those words die 
regretfully, die angrily, or perhaps suddenly, 
and unaware of what has come to them. 
And yet these men are there, and they fight 
with tanks, and with guns, and gienades. 
and with flames for these words that some¬ 
times we take too loosely, words that be¬ 
come sounds and lose their meaning. And 
yet the meanings are there And they must 
be reaffirmed, and we must examine them 
to clear our minds. 

In the casualty lists that are coming back 
from Korea is again the age-old American 
example of democracy, of many kinds of 
people, fighting for one kind of a principle. 
Those lists include these wonderful, odd 
American names: names like Klisusky, and 
Ginsberg, Hopper and Spinelli; Brown and 
O’Reardon; Jones and McPherson, Olson and 
Rodrigues. All American names. Now, be¬ 
cause of these lists, it occurs to me that this 
might be a good time to examine our own 
position in this world crisis because again 
we are besieged by many varying points of 
view 

Only a few weeks ago, when we moved 
into Korea, there was a wild acclamation, a 
loud cheer of approval, for the prompt ac¬ 
tion Then we had to face the realities. 
The realities of a small group of men; of 
sparse equipment; of a well-organized at¬ 
tack that could not be averted by what little 
we had to offer in this new fight for freedom. 
And then the doubts began. And then, the 
fears began. Along with these doubts and 
fears we had to face, once more, the con¬ 
fusion of the party line, and I’m talking 
about the Communist Party line. Once 
again as in late 1939 and 1940, we had to 
face the strange situation of the far left 
wing being allied in thought and action with 
the far right, reactionary wing. Once again 
this strange coalition took place. Damning 
what we were doing, screaming madly for 
peace, and not knowing what kind of a peace 
they were talking about Certainly no one 
in this room tonight, and certainly very few 
people m the Nation, want war. We’ve been 
there—we know what it is. Hardly a family 
is left unscarred from World War II. None 
of us looks forward to what has to be looked 
forward to, and yet what are the alterna¬ 
tives? What kind of a peace do we want? 

There is the peace of the regimented mind 
and the regimented soul. There is the peace 
of the slave camp There is the peace that 
includes those things that you must read 
and those things that you must say; and 
those things that you must not road and you 
must not say. There is the peace of science 
that IS dictated by politics; of art that is 
dictated by politics; of family liie, religious 
life, of all that we hold important—dictated. 
Sworn to and subscribed. I don’t think that 
this is the peace wo Americans want* It 
is not the peace we dream of. Wo do not 
want a peace surrounded by an iron cur¬ 
tain of ignorance. We want a peace where 
the sun shines and the stars light up. 
Where hope is in our hearts, where faith is 
in our souls, and wo want to live in an atmos¬ 
phere where we can raise our children* 
dreaming always of the be*st for them, and 
not in a miserable regimented life that 
brings ultimately despair, defeat, and death. 

We have to look back quite far to develop 
and perceive the pattern that is being cut 
for Lis today by the Communists. All Ameri¬ 
cans must see this pattern clearly, and wo 
here tonight in this room, as Americans Jews 
with a heritage from our Nation and from 
our religion, must examine this pattern, 
identify it, and never become confused by 
it. The word “liberal” today* in some 
places—in most places, is a rather dirty word. 
It is a word that is interchangeable in some 
places with “fellow traveler,” “parlor pink,” 
“red,” and all the rest of the opprobrious 
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words. But let us not be afraid of the word 
ourselves, let us be sure of our definitions. 
I Identify myself as a liberal, and I’m not 
confused, nor as I frightened, because I know 
v/hat I stand for. The word “liberal” means 
precisely “those political forces that tend to 
the direction of democracy.” Mark that 
well. “Tend to the direction of democracy.” 
No totalitarian government, whether it is 
communistic or fascistic, tends to the direc¬ 
tion of democracy. Therefore, a liberal can¬ 
not ever be attracted by the thought behind 
totalitarian government. There is this one 
distinction that you must alv 7 ays keep in 
mind. Liberalism criticizes democracy in an 
effort to improve it. The Communist criti¬ 
cizes democracy m an efiort to destroy it. 

Now let’s examine the liberal line. Let’s 
examine the stand that the liberals have 
made from 1939 to the present day, and I’m 
talking about Liberals, Republicans, Demo¬ 
crats, and Independents. In 1939, the lib¬ 
eral was for the support of England and 
the Allies. The liberal knew that this was 
a war that had to be fought. The liberal 
knew that fascism must be destroyed. He 
had seen the evidence of this years before. 
He knew that in 1931, when Japan invaded 
Manchuria, we should have moved to de¬ 
stroy aggression, and if we had moved then, 
we might never have faced as strong a Japan 
as we had to ultimately. 'The liberal knew 
that we should have moved again in 1933 
when Hitler moved into the Ruhr. History 
tells us now that if we had moved at that 
time, we never would have had to fight a 
Nazi army as powerful, as effective, or as 
strong as the one we eventually met and 
defeated. The liberal knew that we should 
have moved against Italy when she mvaded 
Ethiopia because the principle, the same 
principle, was at stake. The principle that 
stands opposed to aggression. 

But the Communists in 1940 shifted from 
the strong anti-Fascist position. The Com¬ 
munists after the Russian-German pact was 
created, began to make apologies. Began 
to tell us that the war in Europe was an 
“imperialistic war”; that it was a “phony 
war”; a “cold war”; that there was a “deal” 
on. AH sorts of explanations—aU sorts of 
apologies. The Communist was part of a 
big peace mobilization at the time. He also 
was opposed to our defense program. All 
these things are on the record, and all this 
maintained up until the time that Germany 
attacked Russia. Then it was a people’s war, 
suddenly. Then it was a war that had to 
be fought. And we were all together, fight¬ 
ing the battle. But not the way the Com¬ 
munist wanted it fought. We began to hear 
from the American Communist Party that 
Eisenhower didn’t know what he was doing; 
that there was sabotage going on; that the 
second front should be launched Immedi¬ 
ately, There were more “generals” cropping 
up at political meetings than there were in 
the Army. The liberal tolerated this point 
of view because a war was being fought. 
Fascism was being destroyed, and finally and 
ultimately came that great day when naz- 
ism crumbled and fell in flames. The lib¬ 
eral again declared his consistent anti- 
Fascist, antitotalitarian point of view. He 
never deviated from it. But the Communist 
began his political hedge-hopping immedi¬ 
ately after the peace. Then came the attacks 
on the United Nations. 

When Russia walked out from the Security 
Council, where were the screams of outrage 
from the American Communists, as they 
screamed when Italy walked out of the 
League of Nations? And then, the attack 
on Korea. The rationalization began. The 
liberal wasn’t confused though certainly he 
wasn’t happy about the circumstances; but 
the liberal knew that the United Nations 
charge against northern Korea was based on 
fundamental morality, and the United States 
accepted this responsibility and Went into 
action. But the Communist rationalization 


begins now: “Well, after all, the Koreans in 
South Korea reaUy want the North Koreans 
to impose their government on them.” This 
is like the argument Hitler gave us about 
the Sudetenland. Then they say, “Well, 
after all, the people m South Korea don’t 
know what’s good for them.” This is the 
argument Mussolini gave about Ethiopia. 
“Well, after all, there have been skirmishes 
on the border, and the South Koreans have 
really done some of the shooting ” This is 
the argument Japan gave when they attacked 
China. “Well, after all, Souzh Korea really 
belongs to the Koreans.” This is the argu¬ 
ment Hitler gave when he moved into the 
Ruhr Those arguments made no sense at 
that time, and they make absolutely no sense 
in the Korean question at all. 

The facts are crystal clear and they’re 
simple. And they have nothing to do with 
whether it’s right or wrong, to admit Red 
China into the United Nations, or whether 
or not Russia participated in the elections in 
Korea. One set of facts has nothing to do 
with the basic morality of these facts; a 
parallel had been agreed upon—^the thirty- 
eighth parallel—^by the United Nations. The 
North Koreans attacked and crossed that 
parallel. The United Nations met, and agreed 
on military sanctions. They presented a 
cease firing order—a cease firing order that 
had been obeyed 6 times previously; it had 
been presented in Indonesia, Palestine, in 
Greece, and in other places, and it has always 
been obeyed; but this time it was not obeyed, 
and the United Nations had to stand or fall 
by the only principle with which it could 
possibly exist The principle that was op¬ 
posed to aggression. 

Russia is part of the United Nations. And 
she must learn to live by the law of the 
member nations that comprise this great or¬ 
ganization, And if she does not choose to 
live with law and order, then we can see 
clearly the direction that she has taken and 
the direction that we must take. 

So let’s not become confused by loose in¬ 
terchangeable words. Let’s not become con¬ 
fused by illogical arguments that are pre¬ 
sented emotionally and are designed to cover 
up the basic issue. Let us only be concerned 
with the one alterable fact—^there Is a world 
organization dedicated to peace—dedicated 
to law and order—^that Organization has been 
challenged: that Organization has begun now 
to function. Those nations that support 
the United Nations are for it Those nations 
that do not support the United Nations are 
against it. I believe that there is no hope in 
this world, there is no future in this world. 
If the United Nations crumbles. And as a 
liberal I argue that we must maintain, we 
must make, the United Nations live. 

We face, all of us in the country face, 
hard, critical times that will do much to 
dampen our spirits and lessen our vitality. 
But there is justice on our side; and with 
justice must come firmness; and with firm¬ 
ness, determination; and with determination 
will come victory. And with that victory 
will come aU those things that we dream 
about. 

Perhaps some people will say that the idea 
of world peace and eventual world law and 
order is a dream. Well, what’s wrong with 
dreaming? Our early American patriots 
were dreamers. They dreamed of independ¬ 
ence. They were sentimental men who fell 
In love with words like “liberty” and “free¬ 
dom”; but they made their dreams come 
true. There have been other dreamers—• 
like Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. And dreamers outside of 
our Nation; dreamers like Gandhi, Simon 
Bolivar, Weizmarm, and Masaryk. In every 
nation, in every age, there have been these 
sentimental dreamers; but they have used 
action to make their dreams come true. 
They have used lh.eir arms, their hearts, and 
their souls to tauHd these dreams when other 
men were cynical and scornful. 


In the show South Pacific today, there is 
a song called Happy Talk, and in this song 
are the beautiful words “You got to have 
a dream, if you don’t have a dream, how you 
gonna have a dream come true^” 

Well, I say that we Americans, all of us, 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, white, brov/n, 
black—whatever we are; we’ve got to have a 
dream, and if we’ve got that dream, perhaps 
we can make that dream come true. 

Thank you very much. 


1950 Amefidments to Social Seceritj Act 
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WISCONSIN 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of this Eighty-first Congress is 
the enactment of a law expanding and 
bringing up to date our social-security 
system. This law extends security m 
their old age to 10,000,000 additional 
Americans as a matter of their earned 
right, not as a matter of charity or a 
public dole. It raises social-security 
benefits to conform with higher costs of 
living. 

I believe that our social-security sys¬ 
tem should be extended even further, so 
as to cover all working men and women, 
and I will support legislation to accom¬ 
plish this. But the new law passed by 
the Eighty-first Congress is a great step 
forward, and I was proud to cast my 
vote for it. 

In view of the widespread interest 
in this law I think it will be helpful 
to set forth the changes in our social- 
security system which it tarings about. 

MAJOR CHANGES SUMMARIZED 

Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major changes are: 

First. Larger benefits: The nearly 68,- 
612 Wisconsimtes now receiving social- 
security payments will find that in the 
checks to be mailed out October 3 their 
benefits will be, on the average, roughly 
75 percent greater than they have been. 
For those who will retire after June 1952, 
benefits will be twice what they are now, 
on the average. 

Second. Broader coverage: On Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, over 200,500 people in the 
State of Wisconsin, who up to now have 
not been covered by social security, will 
come under the system. For the first 
time the nonfarm self-employed—^per¬ 
sons in business for themselves, such as 
grocery store, retail store, or gas-station 
owners—^will have the opportunity to 
earn security in their later life under the 
social-security system. 

Third. Easier eligibility: In gertotal, it 
will take less years of social-security cov¬ 
erage before you are eligible to draw 
benefits. Specifically, pen^nss who are 
now 65 or over, and who have had six 
quarter-years—a year ahd a half—of so¬ 
cial-security coverage can and should 
apply imme^t^ for benefits. Any re¬ 
tired worker as well as survivors and 
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dependents will be able to earn $50 a 
month—as against the present limit of 
$15—without losing their benefit pay¬ 
ments 

Here, in more detail, are the answers 
to questions I think will be of most gen¬ 
eral interest: 

HOW MITCH LARGES BENEFITS? 

First. How much la^^ger will benefits 
be under the new law^ Benefit increases 
will go to tw^o mam groups of people: (a) 
Those \vho are currently receiving bene¬ 
fits, or who will begin receivmg them be¬ 
fore 1952: and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952; these 
are called new starts Let me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
of these groups. 

IMMEDIATE INCREASES AVERAGE 771/2 PERCENT 

There are nearly 68,612 people in the 
State of Wisconsin who are now receiv¬ 
ing social-security benefits. In the 
checks which they will receive early in 
October, their September payments, they 
will find that their payments will be. on 
the average, 7754 percent greater than 
they have been up to now. 

The table bGlow shows what the m- 
creases will be for an injured wago earn¬ 
er without any dependents, and for a 
married couple. 



These same increases apply to anyone 
who retires before June 1952. 

The following table shows the benefits 
that will appear in the September checks 
of a widow with two children who is cur¬ 
rently receivmg benefits: 

Widow With Two Children 

Present benefit: $20; new benefit: $40. 

Present benefit: $25; new benefit: $46. 

Present benefit: $30; new benefit: $53. 

Present benefit: $35; new benefit: $59. 

Present benefit: $40; new benefit: $67. 

Present benefit: $46; new benefit: $76. 

Present benefit: $50; new benefit: $92. 


Present benefit: $55; new benefit* $110. 

Present benefit: $60; new benefit: $117. 

Present benefit: $65; new benefit* $122. 

Present benefit. $70. new benefit* $128. 

Present benefit: $75; new benefit: $133. 

INCREASES SENT AXTrOMATICALLY 

You do not have to apply for the m- 
creases; they will be sent to you auto¬ 
matically. If, for any reason, the m- 
crease fails to show up in your October 
check, it will show up very soon, in full. 
Recipients are asked not to start writing 
in for information because the more let¬ 
ters that have to be answered, the slower 
the program will be m getting under way. 

BENEFITS DOUBLED IN 1952 

For anyone who retires after June 1952 
a new formula may be used to compute 
benefits, v^rhich will yield, roughly, twice 
the benefits now being received. You can 
begin to use this new formula just as 
soon as you have worked for six quarter- 
years—or a full year and a half—under 
the social-security system after Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1951, 

The following table shows, roughly, 
how much the benefits will be according 
to this new formula: 


Avoiage monthly wage 

Single 

Mamed 

$60. 

$2.5 

$38 

$100. 

60 

76 

$160. 

58 

86 

$200. 

66 

98 

$250. 

72 

109 

s.'inn _ 

80 

120 



The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $19 to $25 m most 
cases, and the maximum family benefit 
has been raised from $85 to $150. These 
changes are long overdue in bringing 
our social-security system into line with 
high livmg costs. 

WHO WILL BE COVERED NOW? 

Second. What new people will be cov¬ 
ered under the new law? On January 1, 
1951, over 200,500 people in the State of 
Wisconsin—nearly 10,000,000 in the Na¬ 
tion as a whole—will come under the so¬ 
cial-security system for the first time. 

THE NONPARM SELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest and most important group 
to come under the system are the non¬ 
farm self-employed—numbering about 
113,000 in Wisconsin. For the first time 
the druggist, the grocer, the gas station 
owner, and thousands of other persons 
who are in business for themselves can 
look forward to security in their later 
years as an earned right, to which they 
have contributed during their working 
lifetime. 

Farmers are still not included under 
social security; nor are many profes¬ 
sional people, such as doctors and law- 
ers. 

ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS MUCH SOONER 

At this point, I should emphasize, for 
the benefit of these businessmen, as well 
as all those who will come under the so¬ 
cial-security system now, it will be much 
easier for you to become eligible for ben¬ 
efits under the new law. If you are 62 
or over on January 1, 1951, and begin 
your social-security coverage on that 
date, you will need to work only a year 
and a half under the system in order to 
be fully insured and eligible for benefit 


payments upon retirement. That means 
that you will begin to draw benefits just 
as soon as you reach the retirement age 
of 65. 

agricultural WORKERS 

Some 29,000 agricultural workers in 
Wisconsin will come under the social- 
security program on January 1. This in¬ 
cludes not only persons who regularly 
work on farms, but also the so-called 
borderline agricultural workers—those 
who work, say, in raising livestock or 
fur animals; or in processing or deliver¬ 
ing crops to storage or to market; or 
those engaged in household work on a 
farm. Employees of commercial han¬ 
dlers of fruits and vegetables are in¬ 
cluded in this borderline group, as are 
employees of farmer cooperatives. 

Those who regularly work on farms 
must work for one farm operator for 3 
months before their social-security cov¬ 
erage even begins After that, they 
must work for him for 60 full days and 
earn $50 in cash during each 3-month 
period. If they change employers, they 
must work regularly for 3 months before 
their work with the new employer be- 
gms to count for social security. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

About 18,000 Wisconsin domestic 
workers in nonfarm homes will join the 
system next January, provided they work 
24 days for one employer and receive cash 
wages of at least $50 dining each quar¬ 
ter-year. 

voluntary coverage for state and local 
employees 

With regard to the inclusion of em¬ 
ployees of the State, and of cities, towns, 
or counties, this is the situation: Some 
time after January 1, the State of Wis¬ 
consin may, if it wishes, enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. That agreement will set forth 
specifically which groups of employees 
of the State, or of cities, towns, or coun¬ 
ties, will be covered under social security. 
Any State or local employee who is cov¬ 
ered by an existing retirement system 
cannot be included m such an agree¬ 
ment. In this way, existing retirement 
systems will be fully protected. If any 
group of State or local employees is in¬ 
cluded in the agi^eement, then social- 
security coverage for all members of the 
group will be automatic. There are in 
Wisconsin about 40,500 State and local 
employees who are not covered by exist¬ 
ing retirement systems who might be in¬ 
cluded m the social-security system. 

Employees of the Federal Government 
in Wisconsin who are not presently cov¬ 
ered by a Federal retirement system, will 
be included under social security, 

EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Employees of nonprofit institutions— 
hospitals, churches, schools, and the 
like—will be covered only if the em¬ 
ployer agrees to pay his share of the tax 
contribution and if two-thirds or more 
of the employees favor social-security 
coverage. 

Ministers and members of religious 
orders will continue to be excluded, 

salesmen and truck drivers included 

The new bill will also include all full¬ 
time life-insurance salesmen, certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other 
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than honse-to-hoiise—many delivery 
truck drivers and home industrial work¬ 
ers who satisfy certain conditions. 

HOW L02CG TO QITALIFY? 

Tim’d. Zow long will yon have to work 
under social secui’ily belcre you can start 
drawing beneSts? 

One of Ihe greatest e«dv?.ntag£s of the 
new sGciaJ-sscurity law is that although 
the rctii'cnisnt age is still C5, m the 
future you will not have to work under 
the sotial-secmity syslern nearly as long 
fcelcra t^ou are fully intured and eligible 
to draw fceneSls upon reaching the re¬ 
tirement age of S5. 

The iollowing table shows how many 
Quarter years of coverage under social 
security you will have to have under the 
new law, as compared with the present 
law Simply look at the figure next to 
your age on January i, 1951: 

Quarter-years of coverage required to he 
jully insured 


reacfied m first bTlfofl^jl 

Present 

law 

New law 

TO or over. 

6 

6 

Tfi .. 

8 

6 

74 . 

10 

6 

73 . 

12 

6 

7 ‘> 

34 

6 

71 . 

16 

6 

70 . 

18 

6 


20 

6 

08 . 

22 

6 


24 

6 

60 . .. 

20 

6 

OK . - __ 

28 

6 

G 4 . 

30 

6 

03 . 

32 

6 

02 . . _ .. 

34 

6 

01 . 

1 36 

8 

m _ - 

! 38 

10 

KQ . _ - 


12 


' 40 

14 

57 . 

40 

16 

KS ..- 

40 


55 . 

! 40 

> 20 

60 . 

, 40 

t 30 

. 

40 

40 





All of the time you have worked under 
social security up to now still coimts 
toward meeting your coverage reamre- 
ment. 

This change means three main things. 

MANY AGED 6S CAN GET BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

First, any insured worked who is now 
65 or over, and who has had six quarter 
years—or a full year and a half—of so¬ 
cial-security coverage, can draw benefits 
immediately. He should apply for them 
at the nearest Social Security Adminis¬ 
tration field ofiBce. 

In Wisconsin,, these ofBces are located 
in Eau Claire, Bk^nd du Lac, Qreen Bay, 
Janesville, Keno^da, La Crosse, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, ^eboygan, 
Superior, and Wausau. Your local post 
office should be able to tell you how to 
address your request. 

Second, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1,1951, even if he only starts 
his social-security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawdng benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retiranent 
age of 65, if he has had six quarter 
years—a year and a half—of coverage, 

ELIGIBILITY MUCH EASIER EC® THE NEWLY 
COVERED 

Third, and most important to the 
thousands who will become eligible to 
join the social-security system next year» 
it will be possible for them to begin draw¬ 


ing benefits upon retirement—at age — 
with much less social-security coverage 
than now. The table above shows the 
tremendous improvements brought about 
by this law. 

EENZFXTS r03 SUP.VI70P.S AND DEPENDENTS 

The foui’th main question of general 
intereit is. Ho^v ouch will dependents 
and survivors receive under the new law? 

The primary benefit is the basic psy- 
ment made to an insured v;age earner 
who ^has no dependents. Generally 
sp lulling, dependents and survivors will 
reesu’s the same part of the primary as 
at praient. This means that their bene¬ 
fits will also be about 75 percent higher 
than at present, up until 1952, and dou¬ 
ble the present levels after that. 

MAJCH CHANGES LISTED 

The major changes m dependents’ and 
survivcrs’ benefits are: 

(a) A retired worker’s wife who is 
under 65 can receive benefits if she has a 
child in her care. 

(b) The benefit for a dependent 
parent has been raised to three-quarters 
of the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—it has been one-half. 

(c) Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pn- 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Formerly, these pasrments were 
made only when no other member of the 
famiiy was entitled to survivor’s benefits 
at the time of the wage earner’s death. 

(d> Retired workers, survivors, or de¬ 
pendents may now earn $50 a month— 
as against $14 93 under the present law— 
without losing their benefit privileges. 

NEW LAW A LANDMARK IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

This new social-security law is a land¬ 
mark in the field of social legislation. 
The improvements in our social insur¬ 
ance system which it brings about are 
long overdue. In my opinion, they do 
not go far enough. I believe that our 
insurance system should include the per¬ 
manently and totally disabled, who are 
entitled to security as a matter of right, 
and not a matter of charity. I believe 
that the system should extend to all 
working men and women—for old age is 
a problem shared by all Americans alike. 
I believe that the retirement age for 
women should be lowered from 65 to 60. 
I believe that all insured workers should 
receive a minimum benefit of $75. 

We have taken a great step forward 
but there is still room for progress and 
improvement. There is still a challenge 
for the future. 


Harper’s Magazine: One Hundredth AnnI* 
versary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

m THE HOUSE OF REaPRESENTATTVES 
, Satwrdm, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CELLKB. l^eaker, I shoifid 
Ilfce to take a few moments at this time 
to bring to your attention the eminently 


distinguished record of one of America’s 
great magazines. 

This week there wll appear cn the 
ns'vssiancls ihroaghout the countrv the 
October 1955 Issce of Harper’s. T/iUi 
til's icsre Har'zsr’s m3.r!i3 the bsgmrilng 
of its second canturj of cenhnuous pnb- 
licatxii. This Li itself is a re serf 'mat 
has been rtmined by fcv/ pubheahons of 
any Innd anmvhcre But the ach:e"' 3 - 
ments cf Harper’s go far beycnd :'n'r:c- 
cid of haViiig reached ns hundred::! 
rndestone, enviable and. rare as chat 
might be, Ilontla after rnontli, ccr/n 
through the years from ils beginning, 
the peges cf Harper’s have been con¬ 
sistently alive with the great names of 
literature as well as those who have car- 
ived die torch of progress and enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Hoivever, it is to the October 1953 is¬ 
sue of Harper’s that i particularly v^ant 
to pay tribute. Tins centennial issue is 
far more than just another anniversary 
number. Its pages are a historical rec¬ 
ord of the achievements and progress, as 
well as a tribute, not only to Harper’s, 
but to America, her people, her customs, 
her culture, her industries, and her 
times during the past century. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
Congress and to our people. 


American Sbame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KOki OMELES E. POHER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
easiest ways for us to lose our form of 
government is to lose it by default. I 
have confidence that if every citizen 
would utilize the sacred right to vote 
which is his, we would have no fear of 
becoming a totalitarian state. The re¬ 
sponsibility today of mamtaining our 
American form of government rests on 
the shoulders of every citizen who is eli¬ 
gible to vote. It is his Government. He 
pays for it. Let us vote to insure that 
the men who represent us in our Govern¬ 
ment are men who can be trusted. 

I wish to include as part of my re¬ 
marks an editorial which appeared in 
the September 20, 1950, issue of the Al¬ 
pena News, one of northern Michigan’s 
leading dailies. I commend this editorial 
to all citizens. 

American Shame 

We Americans don’t like to be preached to 
about our Bhortcomings. But ^xmetimes 
there’s no other way to stir us up. Take^ for 
instance, this matter of voting. Apparently 
it doesn’t do any good to talk tn general 
terms about voting as a solemn duty or a 
rare privilege. Lectures along that line have 
been delivered for years. But in 1948, as 
a Presidential election year, only about half 
of all eligible voters actually went to the 
poUs. If blunt language needed to make 
Americans understand the sh^efulness of 
this performance, then It otight to be used. 

We think we have the greater democracy 
in the ‘world. Tet in free elections in the 
past few years, Britain, Australia, Italy, and 
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even west Germany Have vastly outstripped 
us in tHe basic democratic job of voting. 
Note that two of these countries had had 
long experience under dictators. Yet each 
found that more than 80 percent of the 
people voting when their first real elections 
were held. 

We sneer at Russia and her satellites be¬ 
cause they are limited to a single slate of 
candidates when they vote, and can merely 
record “yes” or “no.” But 60 percent of our 
own prospective voters didn’t even exercise 
that much choice in 1948 

Constantly we have it dinned into our ears 
nowadays that if we’re to lick world commu¬ 
nism we must sell democracy abroad. The 
uncomfortable fact is we haven’t been prac¬ 
ticing it as well as some of the people we’re 
supposed to be selling it to; the west Ger¬ 
mans, for example. 

None of this means, of course, that we don’t 
care about freedom and its rights and duties. 
It just means that we’ve allowed the com¬ 
plexity and fascination of our big-city indus¬ 
trial life to distract us from our responsibil¬ 
ities. 

By now, though, we ought to have seen 
enough of the world’s present perils to realize 
that our beautiful, gadget-filled existence 
might be wiped right ofi the face of the 
globe if we don’t make the right decisions. 
Those decisions are fundamentally the peo¬ 
ple’s job. And they can only make them 
at the polls 

November 7 is another voting day, the first 
general election since 1948 The world will 
be watching to see whether Americans have 
learned to prize their voting rights more than 
another rubber of bridge, or a day at the 
ball game, or a regular place on the washing- 
machine schedule. 


Civil Defense Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Septem'ber 23, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
civil defense proposals of Chairman W. 
Stuart Symington of the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board, received by the 
House last week, make it even more 
urgent that this Congress do everything 
in its power to strengthen the Nation’s 
medical resources. The lives of millions 
of Americans may be lost if we fail to 
face the issue: Will we ha/e enough ade¬ 
quately trained medical personnel to 
protect men, women, and children on 
our home front in case of the kinds of 
radiological, bacteriological, or chemical 
attack envisioned in the civil defense 
proposals? 

Here is the blunt warning from Mr. 
Symington: 

The civil defense program for this country 
must be in constant readiness because for 
the first time in 136 years an enemy has the 
power to attack our cities in strong forces, 
and for the first time in our history that 
attack may come suddenly, with little or 
no warning. 

I was especially struck by this state¬ 
ment in the report: 

Granted a few minutes* warning, casualties 
could be reduced by over 50 percent through 
proper organization and training in civil 
defense. 


What progress can we report? Are 
we heeding this warning? Are we 
strengthening with all possible speed 
our first line of security—the health of 
our civilian population—against enemy 
attack? 

The bitter truth is that we are 
not training more doctors or moving 
rapidly to cope with the possible dangers 
our civilian population faces, although 
there was legislation before the House to 
help accomplish this end. 

The bitter truth is that we cannot re¬ 
port our medical schools are being res¬ 
cued frofh their grave financial crisis 
or enabled to extend high quality train¬ 
ing to more qualified students. Four 
times in the last few months legislation 
to accomplish these vital goals was 
blocked—blocked solely at the insistence 
of one group—the medical lobby. 

I charge that if these American Medi¬ 
cal Association lobbyists continue their 
policy of obstruction, this Nation can be 
led into the catastrophe of a medical 
Pearl Harbor. God grant the day may 
never come that atomic bombs or radio¬ 
logical warfare shall be turned against 
our cities. But if that terrible day 
should come, will our people call des¬ 
perately for doctors and nurses, but not 
find enough to care for them? 

Since the AMA lobbyists seem too 
blind to read the handwriting on the 
wall, let me at least read to them this 
trenchant warning from the civil de¬ 
fense report: 

An enemy attack on American cities using 
new technological weapons might introduce 
some new medical and health problems from 
such effects as radiation and chemical and 
bacteriological contamination. 

And the report continues: 

Training for professional, technical, and 
auxiliary lay personnel will be necessary to 
prepare for the new problems. Thoiough 
organization will be necessary to provide 
adequate professional and technical person¬ 
nel; and also the supplies, hospitals, and 
related facilities for the care of the many 
thousands of casualties which could occur 
among the civilian inhabitants of a large 
city. 

The National Security Resources 
Board declares that, even under the best 
circumstances: 

This increase in casualties will require 
many auxiliary volunteer workers to be re¬ 
cruited and trained, in order to supplement 
the services of available professional and 
technical personnel. 

Every word of the civil defense re¬ 
port that deals with health and medical 
services underscores the number-one re¬ 
quirement to meet an attack on any 
important city or target area—more 
trained personnel. 

Yet, it is a fact, according to a recent 
study of the United States Assistant 
Surgeon General, that this country to¬ 
day has fewer physicians per 100,000 
persons than 4 decades ago. And the 
report estimates that the shortage is 
growing all the time and just a few 
years hence this Nation wiU be at least 
17,400 doctors below minimum level. 

Increased strain on our limited medi¬ 
cal resources is certain as this Nation 
stands resolved to oppose Communist 
aggression everywhere in the world. 


Yet, in the face of this clearly demon¬ 
strable need, why has Federal aid to 
medical education—so obviously in the 
national interest—been killed? 

It was not killed because of lack of 
bipartisan approval. Aid to medical ed¬ 
ucation was sponsored m the Senate by 
Democrats and Republicans ranging 
from Senator Pepper to Senator Taft. 
And it was passed unanimously. Pro¬ 
fessional organizations, including the 
American Dental Association and the 
American Hospital Association, ex¬ 
pressed their concern and the need for 
action. Vigorous support came from the 
countiT’J- medical-school deans, individ¬ 
ually and through their professional as¬ 
sociations. Support came from many 
lay organizations, including the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor and the Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

This measure was killed solely through 
the efforts of the AMA’s multimillion- 
dollar lobby. Now, as it has so many 
times in past years, organized medicine 
is pursuing a course of political obstruc¬ 
tion that may well be without parallel 
among the members of any fiduciary 
profession. 

It seems to me that the AMA, which 
is spending $1,110,000 during October 
and lining up $19,000,000 in tie-in adver¬ 
tising to fight the bogeyman of creep¬ 
ing socialism, is playing right into the 
hands of America’s enemies. While the 
AMA spends millions to talk anticom¬ 
munism, its policies are weakening our 
defenses against the military forces of 
communism. The AMA is blocking 
measures which would protect the fam¬ 
ilies of our fighting men from Commu¬ 
nist military aggression. 

The warning of Mr. Symington has 
been sounded with equal bluntness by 
one of America’s greatest medical au¬ 
thorities—^Brig. Gen. James S. Sim¬ 
mons, retired, dean of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. General Sim¬ 
mons, an authority on preventive medi¬ 
cine, bluntly called the action of the 
AMA in blocking House committee pas¬ 
sage of Federal aid to medical educa¬ 
tion ‘*a tragic mistake and a crippling 
blow to the Nation’s military and civil 
preparedness program.” 

I repeat that the AMA lobbyists are 
leading us into a medical Pearl Harbor. 
E'^'ery day that we delay the work of 
training a larger corps of doctors and 
other medical personnel also delays the 
day when the boys on the fighting front 
can feel that their loved ones are being 
protected just as adequately and compe¬ 
tently as this Nation’s great resources 
can protect them. Every day that the 
American Medical Association blocks 
Federal aid to medical education makes 
it surer that, if we are again forced into 
a total war, there will not be enough 
doctors to go around. Only this week, 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association reminded doctors that, dur¬ 
ing World War 11,40 percent of the med¬ 
ical men of the Nation were called into 
active military service. Next time, 3f 
there is another world war, can we suc¬ 
cessfully protect our civilian population 
from effects of direct attack, when 4 
out of every 10 doctors are far away 
from home? 
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The AmeriGan Medical Association Is 
the only road block. 11 -we are called 
back in November, I again intend to 
press for action on this vital piece of 
legislaticn. Perhaps, by then, the people 
of the country will have had a chance 
to study the import of the civil defense 
report and will insist that we act. 


Democracy's New Symbol —Ball Bat 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARL C. MICHENER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, politic 
cal campaigns preceding general elec¬ 
tions in Michigan are always fraught 
with much interest. The usual pattern 
is amplified in the present campaign. 
At the moment, intraparty disagree¬ 
ments, controveries, and rivalries are 
more in evidence than interparty con¬ 
tests. This condition is spectacularized 
in an editorial in the Detroit Free Press 
of September 23, to which my attention 
has been called. If this editorial is in¬ 
dicative of what is to happen between 
now and November 7, certainly lively 
days are here again. 

Pursuant to the permission granted by 
the House, I am including that editorial 
which reads as follows: 

Democracy's New Symbol—Ball Bat 

Governor Williams, Democratic nominee 
for reelection, was said to have won a re¬ 
sounding victory in Wayne County when his 
cohorts, the left wingers of the Americans 
for Democratic Action and the CIO-PAC, 
captured control of the Democratic Party 
machinery in Wayne County congressional 
district conventions. 

But whatever it means to the political for¬ 
tunes of Governor Williams, it was no vic¬ 
tory for democratic processes of orderly gov¬ 
ernment 

In all but one district, the caucuses were 
marked by sluggings and the Communist 
techniques of beating down opposition by 
violence. 

The ADA-PAC combination brought back 
to Michigan the sitdown-strike methods 
which have been disavowed in labor dis¬ 
putes, and applied them to government. 

The goon squads took over, and the gavel, 
that traditional symbol of orderly parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, was discarded for the 
sawed-off baseball bat. 

In all but one district—^the sixteenth— 
there was near riotmg as the strong-arm 
squads took over. 

Delegates representing the old-line Demo¬ 
cratic elements were beaten and thrown 
bodily out of the halls by the shock-troop 
goon squads. 

In the fourteenth district, the ADA-PAO 
chairman, Nicholas Rothe, presided with a 
baseball bat instead of a gavel. 

His tactics of intimidation caused Demo¬ 
cratic National Committeeman George Fitz¬ 
gerald and his following to walk out. 

**After this,” Fitzgerald declared, ”the 
theme song of the Nation should be God 
Save America instead of God Bless America. 

*T have just watched socialism take over 
the Democratic Party by communistic proc-t 
esses,” he added. 

And another Democratic leader, high in 
CIO circles, echoed Fitzgerald's sentiments. 


“You can see,” he said, “what happens to 
democratic government when the Socialists 
move in.” 

So outraged were many of the delegates, 
it was reported, that they tore off their pol¬ 
ka-dotted bow-tie pins, the campaign em¬ 
blems of Governor WiUiams. This was the 
insult direct to “Soapy.” 

It was 15 years ago that Michigan was 
stricken by the wave of sitdown strikes— 
an imported device of the Communists to 
create violence and disruption. 

The power behind the sitdown strikes was 
the gangs of goon squads, the professional 
thugs, armed with their clubs and bail bats. 

It was the goon squads which, in utter 
defiance of law and public safety, closed 
streets in Detroit and forbade their use by 
Citizens while the police stood by helplessly 
and watched. 

It was the goon squads which invaded the 
capitoi in Lansing and took over the govern¬ 
ment of that city, closing up business, and 
terronzmg the people. 

Only when the goon storm troopers moved 
into East Lansing and tried to take over 
Michigan State College were their ranks 
broken. They came up against brawny 
American college kids who would not be 
intimidated like the politicians were. These 
yoimgsters threw the hoodlums into the 
river. That act so stiffened the backbone 
of the American people all over the country 
that the sitdown strike no longer could 
effectively be used. 

But if the great mass of organized labor 
discarded this Communist technique, the 
left-wing political aspirants, the fellow trav¬ 
elers, the bleeding hearts, and the ADA-ers 
did not. 

For them the goon squad was a useful de¬ 
vice, to be used any time or any place it 
would further their Interests. 

No means is unlawful to their ends, and 
they do not hesitate to use it, always bleat¬ 
ing, meanwhile, about their constitutional 
privileges and the Bill of Rights. 

Governor Williams and his ADA backers 
may have won a big victory by using strong- 
arm methods to take over control of the 
Democratic Party in Wayne County. 

But they may find it difficult to convince 
the public which is not prepared to sur¬ 
render its right to ball-bat-wielding goon 
squads who would fit better into a picture 
of the Kremlin than of America. 


All-Americaa CoiifereEce To Combat 
Commiiiiism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday^ September 23 {.legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MUFTOT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record 
and include volume I, No. 1. and volume 
I, No. 2, of the Analysis and Informa¬ 
tion Service of the All-American Con¬ 
ference To Combat Communism. 

The All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism has established 
temporary headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., at 3147 Sixteenth Street NW. The 
mail address for the All-American Con¬ 
ference is post-office box 921, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washuigton, D. C. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Exparts on comniumsm are warning us 
that a new xaeace cffansive can be expected 
from the Soviet Union Exery effort will 
be made by the U. S. S R , short of getting 
entangled immediately itself, to drag on 
the Korean affair and to pm down as many 
American troops and as much American 
mateioel as possible. But when the tide of 
battle turns and the United States-United 
Nations forces go on the offensive, that will 
be the likely signal for the Kremlin to begin 
its next peace offensive. It will be directed 
primarily at the United States. 

Naturally, the purpose of that offensive will 
be to slow up the processes of mobilization 
and preparedness in this coimtry. Stalin has 
a sincere respect for the United States pro¬ 
ductive capacity. He knows, once we are 
geared up for war, he cannot start anything 
without risking defeat. He doesn’t want us 
to get geared up. He would prefer to sacri¬ 
fice Red Korea if it will send us back into a 
stage of somnolence, or at least to cut down 
on the date of rearmament. 

Stalin, say the experts, was surprised at 
the American reaction to Korea. He had 
thought it would be a quick trick. He 
thought it would not arouse this country as 
it did. The tactic, since the Soviet Union 
needs more time for its own preparations 
and to digest its own great gains in China 
and elsewhere, is to allay American alarm. 
Permitting us to wm the war in Korea with¬ 
out throwing in the Chinese Communist 
armies by way of reinforcement, plus an all- 
out peace offensive, is counted on to do the 
trick—shift the American war machine back 
into low gear. 

The point is: Don't get caught napping by 
this sudden shift in tactics. Because they 
are simply tactics. Stalin, himself, once de¬ 
clared: “It is not for nothing that the 
proverb says, ‘An obliging bear is more dan¬ 
gerous than an enemy.* ” 

Beware the obliging bear that not only 
walks like a man but talks like a man of 
peace. 

Remember that the Stockholm peace 
tion was being circulated by Stalin’s minions 
even while his satellite troops invaded South 
Korea. It was a case of talking peace and 
acting war. Under the cover of the peace 
talk and the attempt to lull us into a sense 
of false security, the Soviet Union could con¬ 
tinue to get ready for war, behind the iron 
curtain, without any letdown of its own. 
In the months ahead it could effectively re¬ 
duce the disparity in atomic weapons. It 
could bring its stockpile of bombs nearer to 
the critical point. That critical point is 
reached when the Soviet leaders figure they 
could do as much damage to us with their 
fewer bombs as we could do to them with our 
larger number. The point is in our greater 
vulnerability through tighter concentration 
of people and industry. 

The experts also warn against the prop¬ 
aganda line that we still do business 
with Uncle Joe 

If a person bought stock—^took stock— 
in a firm which had gone bankrupt 28 times 
before, wouldn’t he need to have his head ex¬ 
amined? Well, the Soviet Union has bank¬ 
rupted its international credit no less than 
28 times between 1920 and 1940, by shatto^ 
Ing into fragments the treaties it entered 
into with other countries, solemnly, freely 
and without duress. Is anyone so naive that 
he would continue to take stock ha such 
a ' morally bankrupt regime? And yet, 
doubti^, there will be the outey that we 
ought to make one more attempt to under¬ 
stand the Russians, dasp the proffered hand 
of Stalin, do busings with Uncle Joe. 

Anybody who is, interested can get a list 
of all 28 treaties broken by Stalin before 
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1941, by looking in the appendix of Wil¬ 
liam C BuUitt’s tbe Great Globe Itself. 
I cite a fe'w examples. 

1. Violation of tbe Covenant of the League 
of Nations by seizing Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, 

2. Violation of the same covenant by con¬ 
spiring and acting with Germany to par¬ 
tition Poland; 

3. Violation of the Treaty of Riga by in¬ 
corporating southeastern Poland into the 
XJkraiman Soviet Socialist Republic; 

4. Violation of the treaty of nonaggres- 
Eion with Finland by attacking and invad¬ 
ing Finland ir the winter war of 1939-40, 
and 

5. Violation of its pledge to respect the 
sovereignty of Rumania by seizing and ab¬ 
sorbing into the U. S. S R. the Rumanian 
Provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
Buhovlna. 

Many post-1945 violations of treaties are 
on record, so many that one wonders why 
it IS considered useful, at all, to get the sig¬ 
nature of the Soviet Union to any treaty. 
For instance, there was the pledge at Yalta 
to permit free and democratic elections in 
Poland and the Balkans There was the 
pledge, also at Yalta, that the Soviet Union 
would give Its support to the Nationalist 
Government in China and only to that gov¬ 
ernment Looking back on that one, from 
the hindsight of what has happened in China 
since, gives a true perspective of how trea¬ 
ties are regarded, if not observed, by the rul¬ 
ers of the Soviet Union. 

It was rather significant that the experts, 
In Washington and in New York, took the 
view, on the whole, that a succession of 
Koreas is not to be expected in the next 
few months. To the contrary, they think the 
Soviet Union will avoid a direct clash with 
the United States for the next 2 years, at 
least. 

And something of a corollary, they were 
not particularly alarmed lest Mao Tse-tung 
send in his own Chinese Red army to help 
the North Koreans. They pointed out, m the 
first place, that Mao was not too anxious 
to get involved with the United States at this 
juncture; and, in the second place, Russia 
would not want it because it would confront 
the United States with such an insuperable 
task of fighting in the great vastness of 
China, against millions of Asiatic troops, that 
our people and leaders would all the sooner 
reach the conclusion that it was preferable 
to strike at the pyromaniac who set all the 
fires instead of exhausting ourselves trying to 
put out every fire he set. This approaches 
the proposition voiced by Harold Stassen re¬ 
cently that we hold the Soviet Union strictly 
accountable for the actions of its satellites. 

While the majority view v/a^ that war was 
not imminent with the Soviet Union, direct, 
nevertheless a respectable minority at both 
meetings, held that the third world war is 
imminent; that Korea is just one of many 
like incidents in a force-play which the 
Soviet Union is preparing. The plan they 
see is to force the United States to commit all 
its available manpower and equipment, as 
fast as they can be mobilized, to peripheral 
wars of subatomic character. Once we are 
engaged fully and without any surplus, then 
will be the time for the Soviet Union to make 
a move which will cause us either to have to 
fight the U. S. S. R directly or abandon the 
world to communism. 

The inevitability of a show-down was ad¬ 
mitted by all. No one in either group took 
the attitude that there was still any hope of 
peaceful accommodation between the Soviet 
Union and the west. This quite hopeless 
situation stems from the belief that the 
Soviet Union is intent on world conquest 
either by force of arms or by internal sub¬ 
version If internal methods fail, then the 
Red army will foe brought into play. 

The United States has twice fought bloody 
wars against a country and an ideology which 


sought to rule the earth We are formally 
pledged to come to the aid of various coun¬ 
tries in Europe which suffer aggression On 
top of this, there are various ether countries, 
not members of the Atlantic Union, whose 
territorial integrity will be protected by this 
country, as a matter of policy—just as in the 
case of South Korea 

While there was no difference about the 
inevitability of the conflict, there was a 
sharp difference on when it would come and 
how The majority view was that Stalin 
needed 2 years in which to stockpile his 
atom bombs, consolidate and digest his 
gams, regroup and generally make ready for 
world war III They did not think that he 
would be greatly pushed by our rearmament 
program—which, at best, would take a full 
year to get going. If, by a successful peace 
offensive, this period could be stretched out 
to another year, then it would be all to the 
good for Stalin, permitting him that much 
more time for preparation and maneuver. 

However, the success of this particular 
peace offensive depends on the Soviet Union 
not creating other Koreas in the meantime, 
to rouse us up anew. 

The chief way m which we will be “bled,” 
during this period, is by the rather ineffec¬ 
tual armament of Europe. Thirty-five divi¬ 
sions would be quite a job to equip and that 
IS the absolute minimum for a holding opeia- 
tion. From the Communist standpoint, the 
rearmament could be made doubly ineffec¬ 
tive If a propaganda of defeatism and of neu¬ 
trality could be made to sweep those coun¬ 
tries. You may be sure that the propaganda 
drumfire on this will be tripled in the next 
few months, in the effort to make our allies 
unreliable allies. 

The minority view was that two great 
forces were rushing at each other like un¬ 
controllable torrents and that they would 
clash much sooner than most people ex¬ 
pected. They expressed the thought that 
the world would be very lucky if western 
Europe had not been invaded in the next 
365 days. Yugoslavia and Germany would 
be the key targets. 

The heightened tempo of events can be 
judged from the fact that two highly placed 
persons, one the Secretary of the Navy and 
the other a major general in the Air Force, 
had to be reprimanded recently for their own 
advocacy of a “preventive war” against Rus¬ 
sia. This not only fits in neatly with the 
propaganda which Moscow has been putting 
out all over the world that the “imperialist” 
United States wants war, but it also could 
have the effect of speeding up war between 
the two countries When a stage is reached 
in the preliminaries where responsible offi¬ 
cials talk openly about “preventive war” then 
a hair-trigger condition exists. The Kremlin 
may actually come to feel menaced to the 
point that it would launch a “preventive 
war” of its own to forestall what It thought 
might be a “preventive war” by us. At any 
event, an excuse for aggression is given to 
Russia which is of invaluable moral assist¬ 
ance. Most important of all, the tempo to¬ 
ward war is noticeably quickened. The mi¬ 
nority view was that many more such un¬ 
foreseen events would occur to push the 
antagonists into early and open warfare. 

Some of the most interesting discussion 
took place on the modes by which the Rus¬ 
sian peace offensive might be furthered by 
our own allies. One idea expressed was that, 
within the next 4 or 6 months—^before the 
United States-United Nations ^forces could 
reach the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea— 
the United Nations would pick an admin¬ 
istrator or UN trustee for Korea. This would 
be done through either open or behind-the- 
scenes intervention by the British. The Brit¬ 
ish are extremely concerned over the situa¬ 
tion in Asia, hoping they can still save Hong 
Kong and the Malay peninsula. They are 
not on the same side with us about Formosa 
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because of this concern, which led them to 
recognize the Chinese Reds. In the opinion 
of one member of the Analysis Board, the 
British wish to force a show-down over the 
recognition of Red China in the UN They 
think there might be a chance of achieving 
a certain amount of appeasement on the part 
of other Council members on this recogni¬ 
tion The United States has already said it 
will go along with the majority. In that 
case, the Korean thing can be settled. And 
on Stalin’s original terms, that is, by kicking 
the National Government off UN and putting 
the Red Korean puppet in. 

Psychological warfare can be used to split 
off the Russian people from the Soviet re¬ 
gime. 

There is good hope that techniques and 
means are at hand to penetrate the iron cur¬ 
tain. 

If psychological warfare, through these 
techniques and means, were pushed effec¬ 
tively—^repeat, effectively—the rewards could 
be staggering. Perhaps world war III could 
be avoided altogether. 

In Washington and New York, our boards 
of experts on communism discussed this 
matter of psychological warfare at four meet¬ 
ings. 

Some of the things which were brought 
out: 

The iron curtain is not a caprice on the 
part of Stalm. It is sheer necessity. Once 
the iron curtain is effectively penetrated by 
ideas and truth from the outside world, then 
one-half of the Stalin system, the twin sys¬ 
tem of propaganda and terror, is rendered 
useless. Stalin pays the utmost tribute to 
the fact that he cannot afford to let truth 
in. He goes to any length to keep it out 
because he knows his system would fall, 
otherwise. The principal problem, then, is 
to penetrate the iron curtain with a suf¬ 
ficient freightage of truth. 

Our main method of trying to penetrate, 
heretofore, has been by means of the Voice 
of America It has not been very effective 
because few Russians have suitable receiving 
sets. Moreover, the programs which are not 
very hard-hitting, anyway, are jammed. 

The written word is more effective than 
the spoken word. It is necessary that the 
Soviet people get pamphlets and leaflets, of 
a hard-hitting character, preparing them 
psychologically for revolt, organizing them 
in small groups, for security reasons; free¬ 
ing them from their pathological fear of the 
MVD, the secret police; giving them mis¬ 
sions which can be accomplished without too 
much danger; giving them the feeling that 
they are not alone, cither in their own coun¬ 
try, or abroad, in the high task of freeing 
their land of a greater tyranny than the 
czars’. 

Our boards were told there was more than 
one underground operating either in Russia, 
the satellite states, the militarily occupied 
countries, or all throe, which were attempt¬ 
ing to do those very things, 

NTS—AN UNDEEGEOUND 

One of them is called NTS. Its Initials 
form, in the Russian language, the twin slo¬ 
gans of “We bring death to tyrants” and 
“We bring freedom to the people.” 

A representative of NTS, Mr. Constantine 
Boldyreff, appeared at the last two meetings 
of the board in New York and Washington. 
He is a registered foreign agent with the 
Department of Justice, representing this 
Russian underground here. He is an In¬ 
structor at the Institute of Foreign Lan¬ 
guages and Linguistics, of Georgetown 
University. 

Mr. Boldyreff, who gave permission to 
name both him and his organization, said 
the group had been in existence for about 
20 years. He said it had managed to dis¬ 
tribute 3,000,000 leaflets in 1949 alone. A 
large part of them were distributed by 
hieans of balloons, equipped with clockwork 
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mechanisms, which explode the balloons over 
Soviet territory at points which are care¬ 
fully calculated from wind directions and 
velocities. 

Mr Boldyreff said he thought the Russian 
people are very ripe for revolution. For one 
thing, neaj:ly every family in Russia has 
friends or relatives in slave-labor camps. 
This is necessarily so with 15,000,000 victims 
of these camps 

Millions hate the regime but they are 
held down by fear of the MVD, by the con¬ 
stant propaganda, by the denial to them of 
information as to what is going on outside 
the Soviet Union or, for that matter, inside 
the Soviet Union. With the MVD breathing 
down their necks they cannot organize in 
large groups or procure arms. 

RED ARMY IS REAL ACHILLES HEEL 

But the NTS regards this as surmount¬ 
able. It argues that the Achilles heel of 
the whole Soviet system is Russia itself, 
where the regime is more hated because 
better known than anywhere else. Fur¬ 
ther, the Achilles heel of Russia proper 
IS the Red army. 

A very large part of their propaganda is 
directed toward the Red army—and the 
Red army is organized and has weapons. 
Furthermore it is directed by human beings 
who may be like other human beings, high 
officers in the Red army, before them. 

Take the Tukhachevsky conspiracy in 
1937. Here was the case of a Soviet mar¬ 
shal accused of plotting against the life 
of Stalin and seizing the state apparatus. 
His conviction and death, was accompanied 
by a wave of arrests which caught up 457 
generals. Some were shot, others impris¬ 
oned, cashiered, or sent into exile. It all but 
decapitated the Red army. Such an opera¬ 
tion, just 2 years before the Second World 
War broke out, certainly argues that the re¬ 
gime had cause to fear its generals and, 
through them, the loyalty of the Red army 
as a whole. 

Then there was the business of the two 
million or more Russian soldiers who sur¬ 
rendered to the Germans, after token re¬ 
sistance, shortly after the Nazis crossed the 
line into Russia in 1941, About 800,000 So¬ 
viet Nationals joined the German Army and 
fought against Stalin, some of them organ¬ 
ized into all-Russian divisions by General 
Vlassov. 

This much to show by historical precept 
that it IS not utterly absurd to speak of, and 
hope for, mass defections in the Soviet Army, 
The experts agreed that the best time to 
work for the mternal dissolution of the Red 
army is before the atom bombs begin to 
fall. Then—^unless the targets are picked 
most carefully and unless the whole Soviet 
system is quickly rocked to its foundations 
by the destruction of its military potential— 
the use of atomic bombs might boomerang 
and solidify the Russian people m support 
of the regime. 

There are atomic bombs of the mind, too. 
For years the Soviet people have been in¬ 
tensively indoctrinated with the Leninist 
slogan: “Turn imperialist war into civil war.” 
By that they mean for soldiers in the army 
of a capitalist state to turn their guns on 
their own officers and to fraternize with the 
enemy—especially if that enemy happens to 
be the Soviet Union. What if the officers 
and men of the Red army got the idea in 
reverse—that, after all, the Soviet Union is 
the “imperialist” state against which their 
guns should be turned? 

One of the best stunts to the credit of 
NTS, Mr. Boldyreff recounted, was to give 
several Soviet divisions, on occupation duty, 
the opportunity to read some anti-Commu- 
nist facts. The army newspaper, Soviet 
Army, came out on this occasion in two 
editions. One was the simon-pure Commu¬ 
nist version. The other edition was a re¬ 
production of the whole top of the page of 
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the Communist version—headline for head¬ 
line and word for void But after reading 
a few sentences down the page, things began 
to go giddily anti-Communist Soldiers be¬ 
gan to read things they ne\^er dreamed would 
come out under the Soviet Army imprima¬ 
tur, There was very little the Communist 
authorities could do about it except con¬ 
fiscate all papers—including the one they 
had just distributed themselves. 

WORLD WAR ni MIGHT BE AVERTED 

The mam purpose of propaganda such as 
this is to weaken the fighting morale of the 
Red army It is largely directed at Red 
army officers who doubtless still have Vlassov 
potentials. If there could be enough of it 
to cause the MVD or the Politburo to ques¬ 
tion the reliability of the army, then world 
war III might never come to pass. The Red 
leaders would never send it rolling across 
international boundaries. Maybe Stalin, 
himself, feels that he made two mistakes in 
the last war—^to let western Europe see the 
Red army and let the Red army see western 
Europe. 

It was brought out at the meetings that, in 
cost, the carrying on of propaganda by bal¬ 
loon leaflets and other underground means, 
could be carried on for peanuts, compared 
to the VOA. A few thousand balloons a 
week, each carrying 1,000 or so leaflets, would 
mean 1,000,000 or more leaflets every 7 days. 
reaction of groups 

The Washington group expressed itself 
uniformly as being impressed by Mr. Boldy¬ 
reff and the NTS program. In New York, 
three members of the group expressed dis¬ 
sent. One raised questions as to actual ac¬ 
complishments of NTS, saying its claims 
were exaggerated. Others disagreed with 
methods of organization and ideological per¬ 
ceptiveness. 

All, however, agreed: 1. Theoretically, the 
work v;hich NTS is doing, or claims to be 
doing, is highly necessary, and 2, it can best 
be done by private organizations, especially 
while this country is not in a state of de¬ 
clared war against the Soviet Union. 

Some members of both panels expressed 
the view that a great opportunity existed m 
an almost totally neglected field. Support 
of the right sort of organization, m carrying 
on underground activities and psychological 
warfare in the heartland of communism, 
the Soviet Union itself, offers dazzling possi¬ 
bilities. Nothing less than the peace of the 
world could be involved. 

And one of the great points to he remem¬ 
bered is that at the present t-»me, at least, 
private organizations can operate in that 
field more effectively than certain agencies 
of the Government. 

MUST GO ON PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE 

One of the most interesting things about 
the New York meetings was the keen insist¬ 
ence on adopting more aggressive methods 
of psychological warfare This country 
should go on the psychological offensive, they 
say, and make it plain that we wiU settle 
for nothing less than the liberation of the 
Soviet and satellite people from Communist 
slavery. We must get out the message that 
we have not lost sight of nor lost interest 
in the people who have been submerged. 

The primary consideration in psychologi¬ 
cal warfare is to drive a wedge between the 
people and the regime. 

Perhaps the greatest master of propaganda 
of this century—^Dr. Joseph Goebbels—bears 
witness to the effectiveness of such a course. 
He said in his diary in 1942: “A much more 
clever form of propaganda has been proposed 
in the United States. The idea is not to go 
against the German people but against 
nazism. I sense a certain danger. If I were 
on the enemy side I should have, from the 
first day, adopted the slogan of fighting 
against nazism and not against the German 
people.” 
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The same thing now applies in fighting 
the Red totalitarianism as m fighting the 
brown. 

Last week in New York this same attitude 
was expressed, coupled with a suggestion 
for action It was adopted as the sensj of 
the meeting that an organization be formed 
to be known as American Friends of the 
Russian People News of the formation of 
a mass-supported organization of anti-Com- 
mumsts in this country would penetrate 
within the iron curtain and would perform 
the valuable functions of letting the people 
there know that they were not hated by the 
American people; that, in fact, the American 
people sympathized with them and wished 
to aid them. It would give them a certain 
release from the sense of aloneness and 
helplessness which it is one of the chief 
functions of the whole Soviet state appa¬ 
ratus to impress upon the Soviet citizen. 

It would inevitably serve, also, the highly 
valuable purpose of driving a wedge between 
the Russian people and the masters in the 
Kremlin. 

OPPORTUNITIES EXIST ALSO IN CHINA 

Although the groups were concentrating 
on the Russian and nearby satellite scene, 
it was very cogently commented that there 
were opportunities for psychological warfare 
and underground work in China also. 

Whereas there are not now any known re¬ 
volts or uprisings going on i:i the Soviet 
Union (30 of them have occurred since 
1921) the situation is different in China, 
There the Red Chinese Government is con¬ 
fronted with wide-scale insurrections. Mao 
Tse-tung, himself, has admitted that half a 
million guerrillas are harassing his regime. 
Peasant groups, as well as numerous secret 
societies, are revolting against the excessive 
CoDimunist requisitioning of food, confisca¬ 
tory taxation, and ruthless treatment, gen¬ 
erally. 

A rather small investment in trying to bind 
together some of these islands of resistance 
in China proper, would pay high dividends, 
it was thought. 

SUMMARY 

Means and techniques are either at hand 
or can be found for piercing the iron cur¬ 
tain. The regime is placed in danger if that 
curtain is pierced with regularity and with 
effective propaganda. 

Already at least one Russian under¬ 
ground—^the NTS—^is using balloons and 
other means to get leaflets into Russia and 
the satellite states. 

It is specializing on the Red army, with 
the Idea that other Vlassovs, other Tukha- 
chevskys can be found. While the people 
are disorganized and unarmed, the Red army 
is neither. It is the principal hope, from 
the historical standpoint, of resisting the 
regime. 

If sufficient impress can be made on the 
Red army, if the Leninist slogan: “Turn the 
imperialist war into civil war” can be turned 
on the aggressors, there could be an uprising 
in the army. 

Fear of this, or nonreliance in the army by 
the Kremlin, could cause the Politburo to 
change its mind about aggression. It might 
even prevent world war m. 

Counterrevolutionary work, such as being 
done by NTS can be increased and car¬ 
ried on for “peanuts,” yet promises to be 
more effective than Voice of America. 

Private organizations can carry it on more 
effectively than governmental. 

One of primary points to be rranembered in 
all psychological warfare is that a wedge 
must be driven between the Russian people 
and the Soviet Government. We must make 
it plain we are not fighting the Russian 
people. 
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Ssnse Of meeting was that ''American 
Friendc of Russian People” he organised and 
pushed. 

China should net bs forgotten as a locale 
for pspcholcgical waifaie tialf a million 
poople are already in revolt against Mao. 
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EXTSNSIGjM C? REMARKS 

OF 

ECn EQ GOSSSTT 

OF TFUAS 

IN THE HOUSE OR REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address hy 
Harold J. Gallagher, president of the 
American Ear Association, delivered at 
the seventy-third annual meeting, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., September 18, 1950: 

Amesican Libesalism at the Ckossroabs 

This IS the seventy-thud annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association. As one 
looks hack over its record of almost three- 
quarters of a century, it will be recognized 
that the greatest opportunities of the legal 
profession are before us. This is because the 
problems which confront us are more numer¬ 
ous and complicated than ever before. The 
history of the American Bar Association is a 
record of substantial achievement in public 
service. In the discharge of its responsi¬ 
bilities it has measured well up to what the 
people have a right to expect from the legal 
profession. 

Of the purposes of the American Bar As¬ 
sociation stated in its constitution the most 
fundamental is to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
maintain representative government Noth¬ 
ing IS more important than this for the pro¬ 
tection of our "liberties, particularly at this 
time when our institutions are in such seri¬ 
ous danger. We should take note that today 
we commemorate the one hundred and sisty- 
third anniversary of the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, which oc¬ 
curred on September 17, 1787, When the 
Federal Constitutional Convention began its 
deliberations, Benjamin Franklin said, ‘‘The 
institutions of this country are dependent 
upon the spirit of the legal profession,” To 
uphold those institutions is one of the im¬ 
portant tasks before the organized bar of 
the United States. 

The past 20 years have witnessed substan¬ 
tial, we may even say revolutionary, changes 
in the powers and functions of our Federal 
Government. The Supreme Court has held 
that the Federal Government has powers 
which for more than a century no one sup¬ 
posed it had. In so holding, it was required 
to reverse many of its own previous deci¬ 
sions. The changes effected have threatened 
both our system of free enterprise and the 
form of our Government itself; the power of 
the States has been greatly reduced and the 
liberties of the people endangered by the 
breakdown of representative government and 
by the destruction of local self-government 
due to the shift of power from the States to 
the Federal Government. What was once a 
Federal Union of States has been largely 
superseded by a centralized National Gov¬ 
ernment of unlimited power. 

At the time that these changes are being 
made, we are faced with the conflict of Ideol¬ 
ogies raging between the Soviet Union and 
the United States and other western powers. 
The American Bar Association, long ago, reg¬ 
istered its warning to our people of the grave 


danger of communism and of its serious and 
predatory threat to our way of living and our 
system of free government No one here 
doubts that communism is a powerful and 
ruthless conspiracy to destroy democratic 
government end the liberties v;e cherish Yet 
the Communists advocate their policies in 
the na.nie of democracy end liberalism With 
these clangers facing us from within and 
Without, traditional American liberalism 
seems to be at the crossroads It is well 
therefore to consider some fundamentals 

At the time of its adoption, our Constitu¬ 
tion marked the high tide of the world’s 
liberalism m government. It combined a fine 
expression of a true spiritual idealism re¬ 
garding the lights of man, with provisions 
which secured an equitable division of the 
blessmgs of liberty among the people. To 
the founding fathers, it was clear that man is 
a creature of God and that his innate and 
essential dignity requires the recognition of 
his free individuality. Man is not to look 
for his rights or for his abundance to the 
state Ke has them within himself. Long 
before, MAton had said, “Our liberty is not 
Caesar's It is a blessing we have received 
from God Eimself. It is what we are born 
to. To lay this down at Caesai’s feet, which 
we derived not from him, which we ai*e not 
beholden to him for, were an unworthy ac¬ 
tion and a degrading of our very nature.’* 
This same philosophy of government ap¬ 
peared near the opening words of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just power from the con¬ 
sent of the governed, * * * ” Man, as the 
ultimate sovereign, creates and is the master 
Of his government. He is a citizen and not a 
subject. 

When the Constitution was drafted, this 
issue of the liberty of the individual as 
against the supremacy of the coercive state 
had been successfully fought out m our 
Revolutionary War on the battlefield and 
during the centuries-long struggles of the 
English people to establish their liberties. 
This history made the background and basis 
for the foundation of our Republic. These 
struggles were ideological conflicts. Their 
goal was to establish individual liberty as a 
reality. Which shall predominate—the 
divine right of kings, which means the divine 
right of the government, or the divine right 
of man? 

Thus, the philosophy of government, ex¬ 
pressed 111 our Declaration of Independence 
and carried into our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, had a spiritual foundation and came 
from the very soul of the people. The dig¬ 
nity and integrity of the individual is a fun¬ 
damental tenet of the Christian faith which 
has had its highest manifestation in our 
system of government and way of living. 
Our historical liberalism was something 
much deeper than the materialism of the 
modern intellectual, who lays false claim to 
liberalism and who is able to accept the 
fruits of great historic movements without 
having to fight for them. 

The founding fathers* conception of what 
man is explains many of the provisions of 
the Constitution. Those which express the 
powers of the state are largely limitations 
upon the government’s power to interfere 
with the citizen. Our Constitution guaran¬ 
tees to the people rights which constitute 
our basic freedoms, freedoms which no to¬ 
talitarian state gives to its citizens—the 
right to the liberty and to the security of 
the Individual person; to equal treatment 
before the law; to freedom of religion, of 
thought and of speech; to assemble peace¬ 
ably and petition for the redress of griev¬ 


ances; to criticize the Government; to own 
property to contract about their own affairs; 
to manage and operate any legitimate enter¬ 
prise, to buy and sell m a free market so 
long as this fieedom does not conflict with 
the public interest, to be protected against 
unreasonable search and seizure of person 
and property; to be protected against double 
Jeopardy, and from being compelled to give 
testimony in a criminal case against them¬ 
selves, and from being deprived of life, 
liberty or projierty without due process of 
law; and to be secure against the Government 
taking property for public use without just 
compensation These provisions, written 
into the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
gave recognition to the human and divine 
dignity of man. They were the results of 
the experience of the people showing the 
need for provisions to safeguard man’s indi¬ 
viduality against a coercive government. As 
V/oodrow Wilson, the great liberal and his¬ 
torian, said: “Liberty has never come from 
the government. Liberty has always come 
fiom the subjects of it. The history of lib¬ 
erty is a history of limitations of governmen¬ 
tal power, not the uicrease of it ** 

Our Government, with such a background, 
has certain plain characteristics 

First. It IS not authoritarian. The Consti¬ 
tution established no final seat of authority 
in any man or position. It contains a care¬ 
fully worked out system of checks and bal¬ 
ances designed to secure the liberty of every 
man. 

Second. It protects minorities. The draft¬ 
ers were familiar with past political experi¬ 
ence and knew tn.i dangers of majority rule, 
under the democratic form of government, to 
the freedom of those in minority groups. 
The abuses of pure democracies were well 
known and had been commented upon by 
students of government as early as Plato. 
In order, therefore, to insure liberty, a rep¬ 
resentative and republican, not a purely 
democratic, form of government was estab¬ 
lished. 

Third It protects local self-government. 
The colonists had always objected to the de¬ 
nial of the right of local government by the 
British Crown. Local government is an es¬ 
sential of self-government. Therefore, the 
functions of local government were cai\‘fully 
pieserved excepting in those fields which are 
essentially national. 

Fourth It contemplates a froe-enierprise 
system The free-enterprise system is neces¬ 
sarily the natural expression of the funda¬ 
mental freedom of man to express the full¬ 
ness of his being. He was not to foe deprived 
of the opportunities of his freedom and in¬ 
dustry. 

Citizens are the slaves of the state if they 
depend upon its will for their means of life. 
Consistently, the Constitution contains pro¬ 
visions protecting the fruits of man’s labor. 
These were of the very heart of his freedom. 

Fifth It contemplates individual rasposiBl- 
biUty for personal economic security. Un¬ 
der this conception of freedom, it is in¬ 
tended that man look for his economic secu¬ 
rity to the abundance which Is tho natural 
product of his own untrammeled liberty, 
intelligence, and work. The colonists had 
made their choice between liberty and secu¬ 
rity, They had established a homo in tho 
wilderness of an unexplored continent where 
there was complete freedom from social or 
political limitations but little o thor security. 
The free-enterprlsa system, which is inher¬ 
ently a system of risk, thus became a fun¬ 
damental which hm permeated American 
life ever since, For man's welfare, the 
founding fathers relied not on the Govern¬ 
ment but on man*s God-given, individual 
responsibility, intelligence, and industry un¬ 
der the stimulus of freedom. It was by no 
means inappropriate that the words “Lib¬ 
erty” and “In God we trust** were itticrlbed 
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upon our coinage althougb- it is the very 
symhol of material wealth. 

So designed, this Nation has prospered 
materially. It has been a leader among na¬ 
tions in its high productivity of wealth and 
in the breadth of its distribution among its 
people. At the high tide of that abundance 
we are witnessing, however, great activity 
by certain groups of our people toward re¬ 
versing these traditional concepts. This at¬ 
tack IS part of a world-wide swing toward 
socialism. The danger to our liberty from 
the military and political efforts of Russia 
to rule the world in the name of commu¬ 
nism has now been made entirely clear to 
our people But our danger from within is 
more subtle, is little understood by most of 
our people, and is, therefore, more of a threat 
to our liberties. I refer to the trend away 
from our American liberalism indicated by 
the centralization of power in the Federal 
Government and the corresponding loss of 
local self-government, the breakdovm of rep¬ 
resentative government of the type con¬ 
templated by the Constitution, the at¬ 
tempted substitution of socialization in the 
place of our free-enterprise system, and the 
growth of what is often referred to as the 
welfare state, but which more appropriately 
should he called the service state. Observe 
the changes: 

1. Instead of self-government being in¬ 
sured by the maintenance of local govern¬ 
ment, we are witnessing the twilight of the 
State governments. In our lifetime, the 
Federal Government has been converted into 
the major power in the hves of our people. 
The Federal Government has taken control 
of the important phases of the conduct of 
local and intrastate business, transportation, 
finance, production, and distribution An 
absentee centralized government has thus 
been substituted for local self-government. 
Great responsibilities have been vested in a 
central state which is already heavily bur¬ 
dened and which has a bad but clearly de¬ 
served reputation for inefficiency and ex¬ 
travagance. The eligible voters in the last 
election were so uninterested in its opera¬ 
tions that only 50 percent of them voted. 

The representatives of the States in the 
Congress are very willing, and we might say 
eager, to support what would speedily be rec¬ 
ognized and avoided as a consistent policy of 
extravagant spending if made by the States, 
hut which does not appear extravagant when 
done with Federal funds. But Federal funds 
are drawn directly from the people of the 
several States, largely through the income 
tax. This extravagance must be paid for 
through such taxes. The tax is on the in¬ 
dustrious citizen, and the wage earners. It 
falls heaviest on the man who works with 
his hands, the artisan, the farmer, the skilled 
laborer; all of whom must be taxed, and 
heavily, to provide funds for these Federal 
disbursements. There are enough rich in¬ 
dividuals and corporations to pay only a 
small part of the cost. It is the pla^in man 
who in reality pays. People lose their ca¬ 
pacity for self-government by failing to gov¬ 
ern If we are to continue to enjoy self- 
government in these United States, the 
people must again resume the burden from 
which they have sought to escape. 

2. Observe the trend away from indi¬ 
vidualism toward socialization. Although 
the founding fathers certainly never in¬ 
tended to create a government designed to 
engage in private enterprise, it is plain that 
our Government is turning from a system 
based upon the energies of individual men. 
to a system based on his socialized efforts. 
As an illustration, the Federal Government 
proposes to duplicate the existing capacity 
of the private electric generating plants. 
The discouraging effect of this program on 
private enterprise is plain, particularly when 
it IS projected against a background of other 
socialization projects, including the Tennes¬ 
see Valley and Columbia River developments. 


the socialization of medicine, the declared 
intention to secure authority from Congress 
to build Government steel mills, and such 
comprehensive planned-economy programs 
as the Brannan agricultural plan. Neces¬ 
sarily, such systems of planning require cen¬ 
tral control to the exclusion of the right 
and initiative oi the individual. Necessarily, 
they involve the denial of free markets, free 
enterprise, and economic freedom. 

3, We have moved rapidly in the direction 
of the service state. In Britain, the service 
state was used as a prelude to the more 
serious forms of socialization. In this coun¬ 
try, we are now engaged in an exploitation 
of the idea of the service state, designed to 
give material good to certain restricted 
^oups of our people which have great vot¬ 
ing power—the veterans, labor, the farmers 
and those groups of voters who will benefit 
specially by socialized medicine, the Federal 
subsidization of education, old-age pensions, 
housing legislation, employment insurance 
and so on. Many of these things are good 
in and of themselves But man is induced 
to look for his material good to the socialized 
action of the state, whereas it should be 
found in an economy which preserves the in¬ 
dividuality of man, and encourages him to 
rely upon the exercise of his own skill, energy, 
and talent for his personal advancement and 
individual prosperity. 

Edmund Burke said “People never give up 
their liberties but under some delusion.** 
Therefore, they resort to delusion who seek 
to take away the liberties of the people. It 
is important to observe that generally the 
changes, which put emphasis on the social¬ 
ized, not the individual, efforts of man, are 
proposed and defended on the ground that 
they are an expression of what is said to be a 
true “democracy.** This conception, how¬ 
ever, was repudiated by the drafters of the 
Constitution. These changes are also de¬ 
clared to he an expression of a modern 
“liberalism.” But this so-called hheralism 
is not only a denial of the liberalism under 
which the Constitution was drafted but a 
denial of true and fundamental liberalism. 

The word “democracy** has more than one 
meaning. In a political sense, it signifies a 
government designed to depend fully on the 
rule of the majority. In the social or eco¬ 
nomic sense, it means equality of social or 
economic status. It was not discussed in 
either sense in the historic documents de¬ 
fining the nature of our own Republic. 

As I have said, the Government of the 
United States was set up not as a democ¬ 
racy, using the word in the political sense, 
but as a republic. The founders of the Gov¬ 
ernment knew the danger to minorities from 
majority action in a fully democratic gov¬ 
ernment. It is always the minorities which 
are prejudiced. In their care to protect the 
freedom of man from his government, the 
founders intended to safeguard against this 
danger. No one would question that the 
New England town-meeting type of pure 
democracy is ill adapted to our governmental 
needs, hut that we must depend upon rep¬ 
resentatives duly elected by the eligible 
voters. 

The Constitution did not attempt to cre¬ 
ate economic equality by a democracy. It is 
true that the Declaration of Independence 
declares that all men are created equal. But 
it was a standard of political, social, and 
economic opportunity that the Declaration 
stated. It did not purport to command that 
the wealth be shared equally. Individuals 
necessarily reflect different ancestry, environ¬ 
ments and training, and these differences 
produce inequalities in capacities and skills. 
Under a system of political equality, by which 
the free play of man’s individual intelligence 
and industry was fully protected, it con¬ 
templated that the natural products of man’s 
capacity and energy would be his. Its heart 
was Individual liberty, not a socialized status. 
The Constitution fully protected property 


rights and intended to safeguard every man 
in his right to retain the fruits of his own 
individual effort. 

The modern so-called liberals, however, 
have adopted a materialistic concept of lib¬ 
eralism and a concept of democracy in the 
economic sense. They say that social jus¬ 
tice requires action by the government to 
create economic equality. They customarily 
place what they call human rights above 
property rights, even though the right to 
own and hold property is one of the most 
precious of human rights. The service state 
IS a natural implement of the materialistic 
liberalism. Social legislation to provide serv¬ 
ices at government expense to certam classes 
of the population has a common and very 
strong appeal because of its material benefi¬ 
cence. On the surface it promises material 
good. Nevertheless, the dangers of the serv¬ 
ice state as in mstrument of materialistic 
liberalism should be obvious. 

The proposal to equalize men from a mate¬ 
rial standpoint involves the limitation of the 
liberty of other men, where it is accomplished 
by taking wealth from those who have and 
giving It to those who have not. Legisla¬ 
tion designed for such purposes is essentially 
discriminatory when it confers benefits or 
privileges upon certain favored groups at 
the expense, directly or indirectly, of other 
groups. Such legislation violates m spirit 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights which 
guarantees to all persons equality before the 
law. If this kind of legislation is to meet 
that test, it should not coerce or discriminate 
between the different groups of citizens. 

I do not suggest that the government, as 
well as private enterprise, has no functions 
to perform in matters broadly categorized as 
welfare. Society should protect the unfor¬ 
tunate persons who are unable to rely upon 
themselves through the accident of physical 
or mental disability or personal disaster. 
But this does not require that where such 
welfare measures are justified they shall be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
rather than by the States or within the 
framework of the free-enterprise system. 
Government bounty should not be spread 
among persons well able to stand on their 
own feet and to be the masters of their own 
destinies. The people can be broken morally 
by such schemes, which substitute subservi¬ 
ence for self-reliance. A healthy man needs 
no crutches. Through their use his limbs 
will wither. Where private enterprise can 
provide the security called for, it will em¬ 
brace the opportunity. 

Of course, individual liberty may not re¬ 
main absolutely unrestrained.^ No one today 
would say that the old doctrine of laissez 
faire should he tolerated. We are all aware 
of the corruptive influence of power on per¬ 
sons and organizations. We have seen 
abuses flow from l^T’ge aggregations of corpo¬ 
rate power. When such corporations refused 
to use self-restraint, Congress has properly 
enacted antitrust laws or other regulatory 
legislation employing restrictive power. And 
paradoxically we have seen that restrictive 
power itself grows hugely until in some in¬ 
stances it is a choking threat to free enter¬ 
prise. As a people, we are not mature enough 
to eiir-iinate all restrains upon individual 
freedom. But again there is a vast differ¬ 
ence in lestraint and control. Here the func¬ 
tion of the Government in limitation and 
not in the complete regulation which essen¬ 
tially is control. Control is but a few paces 
short of pure socialism and is a far cry from 
our heritage of true liberalism. 

I do not propose any limitation on the 
abundance of the product of industry which 
is to be distributed to our people. The great 
volume of that abundance is one of the won¬ 
ders of the world. I am considering here 
not ends but means. The question is not 
whether the distribution of abundance shall 
be reduced. The question rather is how it 
shall be provided—^by the state through 
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socialism or mthin the framework of the 
free-enterprise system? Where shall the em¬ 
phasis be—on the freedom of individualism 
or on the limitations upon individualism 
which are the heart of socialization? The 
free-enrerpnse sysoem lu America, in point 
of Its productivity and the distribution of 
th"' bounties of that abundance to the pub¬ 
lic, is without parallel in human expeuence 
All experience indicates that a governnieiitaL 
system of production will not equal it m 
productivity. Within the framework of the 
free-enterprise system and without striking 
down human liberty, free enterprise is ca¬ 
pable of producing a greater measure of 
bounties than a service state can provide. 

It is significant that the basic philosophy 
of our Government with its emphasis on 
spiritual values has manifested itself m such 
a measure of material prosperity. Our coun¬ 
try’s use of the free enterprise system is a 
way to attain a goal. The goal is not the 
free enterprise system. This goal is not 
really materialistic. The purpose is the full 
development of man. The spiritual aspects 
of free enterprise may not be recognized by 
all businessmen. But whether recognized 
or not, It IS clear that the fundamental of 
the American system is, and always has been, 
this spiritual freedom of man. The effort 
of today’s materialistic liberals is to make 
material welfare the purpose of our Nation’s 
being at the expense of freedom. This is a 
perversion of the American ideal. 

People naturally love liberty. They will 
surrender liberty only through misunder¬ 
standing. I do not believe that the depar¬ 
tures from our traditional position, which 
the lawmakers have made, represent an. 
understanding choice by the people. The 
people have not understood. The departures 
have been made under the impact of the 
severe depression of the 1930’s and of the 
World War, when the stress was upon haste 
and upon temporary and emergency condi¬ 
tions. In some instances they reflect, fur¬ 
thermore, the selfishness of individuals and 
organized pressure groups. The prime pur¬ 
pose of too many people has been to get 
something out of the State in subsidies, 
bonuses, and Government aid of one sort 
or another for special groups. Too few have 
been trymg to protect the Nation against 
such selfish demands. 

Under an absolute government. It is not 
necessary for the people to understand; but 
the preservation of liberty requires the light 
of understanding. Consequently, it Is vital 
that every citizen of our Republic fully un¬ 
derstands the fundamentals of our represent¬ 
ative form of government and the principles 
necessary to the retention of the freedom of 
the individual. Without such knowledge, 
the citizen cannot intelligently determine 
whether or not the policies which are pur¬ 
sued by his representatives in the govern¬ 
ment will lead to the destruction of our form 
of government and the loss of basic freedom. 

Our fundamental liberties today are ac¬ 
cepted as commonplace. This is because 
many people do not know how those liber¬ 
ties were won. To retain our freedom, we 
must understand it. We must want to re¬ 
tain it and be wUlmg to make all sacrifices 
necessary to that end. We must not take 
freedom as something that is free; that is, 
guaranteed to us forever without our own 
continuous effort. Such complacency can 
lead only to our own destruction. Lawyers 
should be the last to forget that not only 
the eternal vigilance but eternal effort is 
essential for the preservation of liberty. As 
Woodrow Wilson said, “No more vital truth 
was ever uttered than that freedom and 
free institutions cannot be long maintained 
by any people who do not understand the 
nature of their own government.” 

There is no present danger of a sudden col¬ 
lapse of our country as a free country. Free¬ 
dom is not lost by a sudden breaking of the 
governmental structure. It is destroyed by 


an imperceptible nibbling away of one es¬ 
sential liberty after another, each nibble 
seemingly, at the time, innocuous. It is a 
p-radual process and extends over a long 
period of time. It is like the fall of a great 
oak. In outward appearance, the tree has 
great strength, and when it falls, in what 
seems to be a moment of great stress, it is 
actually the culmination of the slow and 
imneiceptible deterioration of the years. 

On every possible occasion, we lawyers, 
therefore, should expound fearlessly the 
principles of the true American iifoeialism 
wnten into our Constitution This requires 
courage, perseverance, and a strong faith m 
that lifoeiaUsm. Some lawyers feel that the 
political stieam is running too strongly 
toward some form of collectivism to 
be halted. Many think that the problem is 
so big that their individual efforts are 
futile. These are mere counsels of despair. 
They are unworthy of our profession and of 
our American heritage The Nation was 
born in a battle of ideas. Today we face a 
new battle of ideas. The cause is not hope¬ 
less unless we will it so. 

There is an old Chinese proverb which says 
“It IS better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness.” The lawyer’s candle should 
burn far brighter than any other citizen’s. 
He IS trained m law and advocacy; his opin¬ 
ions on public questions gam special atten¬ 
tion because of his profession; he has many 
opportunities to speak and to advise Fre¬ 
quently, he is a man of prestige m his com¬ 
munity and often he holds political office or 
is active and influential in a political party. 
In any battle of ideas, he should be—he is— 
the best equipped and the most effective 
soldier in the field. The battle to retain our 
free American society and to defend it 
against further Inroads must not be lost by 
the default of lawyers. There are many posi¬ 
tive actions which lawyers may perform: 

We can advise the managers of private en¬ 
terprise, with some of whom every lawyer 
has contacts, to study and to deal construc¬ 
tively, m their own organizations and trad© 
associations, with the problems which, unless 
handled effectively and promptly by the pri¬ 
vate enterprise system itself, ripen into legis¬ 
lative proposals of governmental action. In 
this respect, the managers of the system have 
an important duty. The public will demand 
that the system fully measure up to its re¬ 
sponsibility to serve the public good. It is 
in competition with the forms of socialistic 
endeavor and must bear the full brunt of 
ministering best to the public needs, if the 
public is not to turn elsewhere. 

We can resist the permanent fastening 
upon the Nation of authoritative measures, 
proper and necessary in times of war but 
which are not natural to nor a part of the 
peactime economy. We are today con¬ 
fronted with the threat of another world¬ 
wide conflict. We are faced with the all-out 
mobilization of industry and manpower 
Steps have necessarily been taken within the 
past week to set in motion wartime controls 
for the emergency. But after the real emer¬ 
gency has passed, we should stand stoutly 
in defense of freedom and be quick to insist 
that emergency measures, designed to meet 
war needs, shall be given no more than 
temporary life and shall toe permitted to 
make no permanent Inroad upon our litoeral 
institutions. 

We can convince our fellow citizens that 
Government cannot furnish the solution of 
every economic ailment and that history 
shows that the increased assumption of the 
functions of private enterprise by the Gov¬ 
ernment not only destroys individual free¬ 
dom but brings economic decline and inse¬ 
curity. 

We can challenge every measure which 
would transfer to the Federal Government 
additional functions that have been and can 
be performed by private organization and 
enterprise. There Is no such challenge from 


any political party. It must ceme to the 
political parties fiom the people. 

Serious questions may be involved in for¬ 
mulating social legislation, which meets the 
needs of a modern industrial state and does 
not au the same time destroy the individLial 
rights of the citizen What we have clone m 
recent years to break down the soveieignty 
of the estates, and to impair local seii-gov- 
ernnient, and the action we have taken in all 
fields of social and economic legislation, 
should be carefully reexamined Congiess 
should Without delay authorize and dncct 
to be made an autlicritative study by a com¬ 
mission of distinguished and impartial 
expci ts 

The Commission should be directed to re¬ 
port what steps should be taken by lecom- 
niendecl constitutional amendments, legisla¬ 
tion or otherwise. 

1. To rcstoie local sell-govoinment and re¬ 
turn to the States the responsibility of han¬ 
dling such affairs as can best be dealt with 
on a State or local level rather than by the 
Federal Government, 

2 To give to the States exclusive power to 
collect certain types of taxes so that the 
States themselves may be in a position finan¬ 
cially to resume their pro^ cr functions of 
government, 

3. To withdraw from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and transfei to local governments or 
private enterprise control over matters in¬ 
volving social welfare to the greatest extent 
deemed possible; 

4. To reexamine generally all legislation 
now 111 effect which has a tendency to in¬ 
volve or promote the socialization of busi¬ 
ness and to hamper individual initiative and 
the continued development of the free- 
enterprise system. 

The examination should be divorced from 
considerations of an emergency, selfish or 
political nature. Only the best interests of 
all the people, and the protection of their 
freedom and the preservation of our form 
of government, should be considered. In 
this study, the issue should be considered 
with the same high measure of intclligeuco 
that guided the founders of our Bepublic 
when the original Constitution was draltcd. 
Let the same wisdom and light in which our 
Nation was born show forth to save it In 
this critical hour. 

All Americans, who arc sincerely devoted 
to the future welfare of their country, stand 
today at the crossroads. Many of their fel¬ 
lows have already been misguided in the 
name of a false liberalism down the road 
that leads toward autocratic materialism. 
The other road follows the true spiritual 
liberalism which is the basic constitutional 
principle of the Republic. Before it is too 
late, it is the duty of the bar and of all others 
whose training and abilities enable them to 
recognize where these two roads lead to de¬ 
vote every talent vouchsafed them by their 
Creator to guide their fellow men along the 
path of liberty. 


Where Do We Go From Here?—Report 

on Events That Led Up to the Korean 
War 


IR EM ARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUST HANORESEN 

OF liflNljrFSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESBNTATIVBS 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDKESBN. Mr, 
Speaker, technically speaking, we are 
coming to the close of the Eighty-first 
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Democratic controlled Congress, and I 
would like to make a few observations 
on some of the important events that 
led up to the Korean war. 

There are many vital domestic prob¬ 
lems that still require the attention of 
the people and Congress. These will be 
taken up when Congress reconvenes on 
November 27, and in the Eighty-second 
Congress which convenes on January 3, 
1951 We have passed legislation direct¬ 
ing the President to protect our domestic 
economy from the ravages of a disas¬ 
trous inflation. I trust that he will show 
wisdom in exercising his powers in this 
respect. 

Our first obligation is to back our 
country’s war effort to the fullest ex¬ 
tent. During the present session. Con¬ 
gress has appropriated more than $30,- 
000,000,000 for financing the Korean -war 
and for increasing our military strength. 
This legislation received my support. I 
have urged and still insist upon the ut¬ 
most haste on the part of the President 
and the military authorities in Wash¬ 
ington to supply our fighting forces in 
Korea and elsewhere, with an abundance 
of the right kind of weapons and war 
materials so that they can win speedy 
victory and save American lives. 

Extraordinary war powers have been 
conferred upon the President of the 
United States, Such authority should be 
used by him to win the war and not for 
the purpose of initiating reforms in our 
Go/ernment structure and domestic 
economy. There are too many people 
in high places who would like to use war 
powers to create a socialistic state in this 
country. 

As in the past 16 years, I will continue 
to vigorously oppose communism and so¬ 
cialism in any form or by any other 
name. The war against communism in 
Korea will be fought and won by Ameri¬ 
cans who believe in freedom and a peace¬ 
ful world, and the American people will 
make every sacrifice to back our fight¬ 
ing men for victory. When the war is 
won, we #ant our armed men and boys 
to come back home to the kind of a free 
country which they fought to save. 

Our fighting forces in Korea are mak¬ 
ing excellent progress, and we pray that 
an early victory will be theirs. They are 
engaged in a full-scale war. It is no 
longer the police action ordered by Pres¬ 
ident Truman on June 27, to stop the 
Russian directed and armed Communist 
invasion of South Korea. The situation 
in Korea is still serious, and we must 
therefore mobilize our resources and 
strength against communistic aggres¬ 
sion Whether we like it or not, our 
country has again become involved in a 
tragic war. and I hope and pray that the 
war in Korea is not the beginning of 
world war III. 

THE PEOPLE WANT THE TRUTH 

Perhaps no real benefit can be ex¬ 
pected from a resurvey of the historical 
past. Merely to locate the blame for the 
mess in which we now find ourselves may 
not serve immediately a useful purpose. 
Nevertheless, an indirect byproduct 
might conceivably be the realization by 
President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son that we fight best when we are kept 
informed of the reasons for our fight¬ 
ing. And if this induces greater frank¬ 


ness on the part of the administration, 
if it brings better teamwork between 
Government and public, then something 
will have been accomplished through 
public realization of the background of 
this war. 

Give the people the truth and they 
will make the right decision. That the 
full truth was not given us about Yalta 
and subsequent diplomatic events should 
not be a precedent for future mistakes of 
a similar nature. 

We are m for a hard war and it can 
and will be won. But we must know 
exactly why we are fighting and for what 
we are fighting. That kind of partner¬ 
ship between those in authority and 
those who take their orders is absolutely 
essential. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 

Under the Constitution, the President 
of the United States has full control in 
shaping our country’s foreign policy. 
For the past 17 years under two Demo¬ 
cratic Presidents, the foreign policy has 
been to appease Communists at home 
and abroad. As a result of such a policy, 
our American boys are giving their lives 
and making tremendous sacrifices in the 
Korean war. 

On June 27. 1950, President Truman 
suddenly discovered that he could not 
trust or take the word of Joe Stalin or 
the leaders in Communist countries 
dominated by Russia. He found out 
that the Russian objective was to take 
over control of the world and to destroy 
freedom and religion for all people. The 
President thereupon reversed his ap¬ 
peasement policy in Asia and ordered 
American troops into Korea to stop Com¬ 
munist aggression by force. This ac¬ 
tion was taken m the name of the United 
Nations. 

WHT WERE WE CAUGHT SHORT IN KOREA? 

It is the right of the American people 
to secure an honest answer to this ques¬ 
tion from President Truman and Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson. 

The people were told that the Com¬ 
munist attack on South Korea was a 
surprise. But what are the facts? For 
the past 2 years, our military intelli¬ 
gence reported the concentration of 
heavily armed Communist troops north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. By June 
30, 1949, the last of the 50,000 American 
troops were withdrawn from South Ko¬ 
rea to appease the Russian Communists, 
which actually turned out to be an in¬ 
vitation for a Russian-directed Commu¬ 
nist drive to take over South Korea. On 
June 12, 1050, Secretary of State Ache- 
son wrote off South Korea and Formosa 
as not being vital to our national secu¬ 
rity, which constituted another invita¬ 
tion for the northern Communists to 
wage war on South Korea. On May 10, 
1950, the following Associated Press dis¬ 
patch appeared in the Washington Star 
which gave additional notice to Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the Secretary of State 
of the impending attack upon South 
Korea. I quote from the Star: 

Invasion Is Imminent, South Koreans 
Warned 

(By the Associated Press) 

Seoul, May 10.—Defense Minister Sihn 
Sung Mo warned South Korea today that 
invasion by Communist North Korea is im¬ 
minent. 


Sinn said intelligence reports indicated the 
Nortn Koreans were moving in force toward 
tlie border. 

He asserted the North Korean Army totals 
183,000 trained men. has 173 planes, 173 
tanks, and 32 naval vessels, and is supported 
by 9,000 guerrillas, plus constabulatory and 
youth corp units. 

With all of this information in the 
hands of the President and the State 
Department, the attack on South Korea 
should not have been a surprise. How¬ 
ever, on June 27, 1950, the President re¬ 
versed his Communist-appeasement pol¬ 
icy in Asia to one of fighting Communist 
aggression- Overnight young Americans 
of 18 and 19 years were thrown into 
battle, ill-prepared and ill-equipped and 
outnumbered, into what the President 
called a police action, which later turned 
out to be a full-scale war against hordes 
of crack Russian trained and armed 
Communist troops. Hundreds of our men 
have lost their lives because of the woe¬ 
ful weakness of our military forces and 
our almost total lack of preparedness. 

A majority of the American people are 
bitterly opposed to commumsm. They 
approve the President’s change in foreign 
policy from appeasing Communists to 
opposing Commumst aggression. How¬ 
ever, they do not excuse the lack of prep¬ 
aration to meet the new war crisis, as 
they know that Congress had appropri¬ 
ated $95,000,000,000 since the termina¬ 
tion of World War II and prior to the 
Korean war for the Defense Establish¬ 
ment. The Congress and the people felt 
that our country was fully prepared to 
meet any attack because Defense Secre¬ 
tary Johnson said that if we were at¬ 
tacked at 4 in the afternoon our forces 
would be fully equipped and ready to 
fight at 5 o’clock the same afternoon, and 
only 27 days before ordering American 
troops into Korea, President Truman 
stated that— 

We are closer to permanent peace than at 
any time in the last 5 years. 

the fourteen questions 

The American people have a right to 
learn the truth about our preparedness 
and the President's foreign policy, as 
well as to secure honest facts on foreign 
commitments made by the executive 
branch of the Government. They want 
truthful answers to the following ques¬ 
tions : 

First. What happened to the $95,000,- 
000,000 spent on national defense since 
World War H? 

Second. Why did only one dollar out 
of every seven defense dollars go for 
combat equipment between 1946 and 
1950? 

Third. Why did President Truman 
limit the Air Force to 48 groups when the 
Republican Eightieth Congress ordered 
the Air Force expanded to 70 groups? 

Fourth. Why, if communism was a 
menace in Asia, were there only 6 Gen¬ 
eral Pershing tanks, only 30 propellate— 
tactical—combat planes, only 1 aircraft 
carrier, and not a single combat marine 
in the Japanese area when we entered 
the Korean conflict? 

Fifth. Why did President Truman on 
December 15, 1945, ofacially announce 
that unless our ally, China, admitted 
Communists to its government, China 
would get no more American aid? 
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Sixth. Who was best serving Amer¬ 
ica—^the administrations which for 50 
years defended the open door in China, 
or the Truman administration which 
abandoned China to Soviet exploitation? 

Seventh. Why when Congress had 
voted $10,500,000 military aid for South 
Korea 8 months earher, had South Ko¬ 
rea received only $200 worth of Signal 
Corps wire when the Communists struck, 
June 25? 

Eighth. Whose advice was the admm- 
istratiou foUowmg when it asked last 
year for $150,000,000 in economic aid for 
South Korea—that of its long-time ad¬ 
viser, Owen Lattimore, who said in July 
1949 that *‘The thing to do is let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it*—hence, the recommenda¬ 
tion of a parting grant of $160,000,000? 

Ninth. Why did Secretary of State 
Acheson virtually Invite the Communists 
to take Korea, Formosa, and the balance 
of China by announcing January 12, 
1960, that they were beyond our defense 
perimeter? 

Tenth. On what basis did President 
Truman declare—only 27 days before or¬ 
dering American troops into Korea— 
that we were closer to a permanent peace 
than any time in the last 5 years? 

Eleventh. Which was wiser, the ad¬ 
ministration’s appeasement policy that 
enabled Russia, m the 6 years after 
World War H, to extend its domination 
from 170,000,000 people to 800.000,000 
people, or Republican insistence on a 
firm anti-Communist policy? 

Twelfth. After the Korean Commu¬ 
nists are pushed back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, then what? 

Thirteenth. What will the admmis- 
tration do in Asia in the future, return to 
appeasement? 

Fourteenth, What hope can there be 
for peace under any Democratic admm- 
Istratlon? 

WX NXBD A jms, AMZaWAN FOBEIGN FOLIOT 

Withm the past 35 years our country 
has been involved in two devastating 
World Wars under two Democratic Presi¬ 
dents, and we are now on the bnnk of 
world war HL A strong American for¬ 
eign policy may have prevented these 
conflicts. Diplomats mahe war, but the 
rank and file of the people fight and pay 
for them in blood and material re¬ 
sources. 

What we need in this country is a 
strong American foreign pohcy that our 
enemies will understand, backed up by 
a strong domestic economy under our 
American system, and military strength 
to demonstrate that we mean business if 
some dictator attempts to start trouble. 
Such a program will be our best insur¬ 
ance to secure a lasting peace in the 
world. One does not need to be an ex¬ 
pert in foreign affairs to figure out t^t 
Democratic foreign pohcies have mate¬ 
rially contributed to our involvement in 
three major conflicts. 

WS LOST TBX PSACB IN WOULD WAS IX AT YALTA 

We lost the peace In World War n In 
1945 at Yalta when the Dnlted States 
teamed up with Russia to launch the 
Reds* conquest in Asia by secret agree¬ 
ment, giving Russia control of Manchu¬ 
ria, Outer McMOgolia, Port Arthur, Dai¬ 


ren. the Sakhalins, and Kuriles. It was 
at Yalta that our Government cut the 
heart out of China and handed it to 
Stalin, because good “Old Joe,” as Presi¬ 
dent Truman calls him, wanted it. It 
was at Yalta that President Roosevelt 
with Hopkins, Harriman, and Hiss and 
the whole crowd of appeasers at his side, 
secretly gave Manchuria to Russia, thus 
breaking our solemn promise to faithful 
China. It IS no wonder that William C. 
Bullitt, Democratic United States Am- 
bassskdor to Russia, has said this about 
the Yalta agreement: 

No more uxmecesbary. disgraceful, and po¬ 
tentially disastrous document has ever been 
signed hy a President of the TTnlted States. 

I could continue at great length to tell 
about how Russia was permitted to take 
over the Balkan countries and eastern 
Germany and Austria. This vast area 
is behind the iron curtain and under 
control of the Communists. They are all 
trouble spots threatening the security 
and peace of the United states and the 
world. I want the people of the United 
States to have the full truth about our 
foreign pohcies which have again in¬ 
volved our country and the world in an¬ 
other war. As a result of these policies. I 
ask President Truman and his Secretary 
of State to honestly answer the question 
that everyone is asking, Where do we go 
from here? 

FIPTT-POXrB THOUSAND AMBEICAN COMMUNISTS 

J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation, reports that there 
are at least 54,000 American Communists 
and 600,000 fellow travelers who work 
with these agents of Moscow, running at 
large in the United States. He reports 
727 Communists in Minnesota and more 
than 7,000 fellow travelers. These Amer¬ 
ican Communists receive their orders 
from Stalm They are prepared to sab¬ 
otage our war effort and to destroy our 
freedom and religion. 

I have vigorously fought Communists 
smce they infiltrated Into key positions 
in our Government m 1933. There 
should be no place for them m our Gov¬ 
ernment or in the United States. I will 
not be satisfied until they are confined or 
sent to Russia where they properly be¬ 
long. 

To illustrate how the Truman admin¬ 
istration has coddled communism, we 
need only turn to the sickening case of 
Alger Hiss. When Hiss was caught in 
red-handed betrayal of his country. Pres¬ 
ident Truman called the case a red her¬ 
ring. Secretary of State Acheson proud¬ 
ly refused to turn his back on the pol¬ 
ished Mr. Hiss. Supreme Court Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed went to New York 
to testify fpr him . 

No wonder the ISisses, the Wadlelghs, 
the Pressmans, the Abts, the Witts, the 
Coplons, the Marzanis and all the other 
Oommumsts and fellow taravelers were 
welcomed with open arms In the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

President Truman's veto of the anti¬ 
communist bill, which was approved by 
Congress over the veto, clearly demon¬ 
strates the desire of the President to con¬ 
tinue his Communist appeasement policy 
toward Communists in the United States. 
Who is the power behind the President 


that dictates such a policy? The people 
woiUd like to have an answer to this ques¬ 
tion. I voted to override the President’s 
veto as my choice could only be to stand 
by Americans who are fighting Commu¬ 
nists at home and abroad. 

SOCIALISM 

I am as much opposed to sociahsm as 
I am to communism. Both seek to de¬ 
stroy our American form of government 
and way of life. Socialism is a twin 
brother of commumsm. Socialism cre¬ 
ates a vast government bureaucracy to 
regiment and direct the lives of the peo¬ 
ple. It seeks to nationalize eveiy pro¬ 
fession and vital mdustry on the prom¬ 
ise of giving the people something for 
nothing. Such promises can never be 
carried out, because someone must pay 
the bill. I am bitterly opposed to social¬ 
ized medicine or any other scheme, by 
whatever name it is called, that seeks 
to impose the socialistic system on the 
American people. 

Socialism has been unable to deliver 
on its promises in Bntain, even with the 
Umted States Marshall plan billions 
backing it. for the same reason it has 
been unable to deliver whenever and 
wherever it has come to power. It can¬ 
not deliver because it is a system of gov¬ 
ernment that represses and suppresses 
the best instinct of the human race. 
It IS a system that undertakes to make 
evexybody to share the poverty of the 
moment, rather than to inspii’e every¬ 
body to create wealth in greater abun¬ 
dance through personal enterprise. 

DEMOCRATIC HXaB COMMAND 8T00FS TO NSW 
LOW IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

In the desperate attempt of the Tru¬ 
man administration and certain left- 
wing CIO labor leaders to elect a left- 
wing majority in the coming Eighty- 
second Congress, the Democratic high 
command has stooped to a new low In 
American politics. The most insidious 
and false propaganda publicized by the 
Democratic Fair Deal committee, with 
the blessings of President Twiman, is 
the charge that the Republican minority 
in the Eighty-first Congress is respon¬ 
sible for the war in Korea because the 
Republican Members of the House did 
not vote for economic aid to Korea on 
January 19, 1950 This propaganda is 
being broadcast in every district repre¬ 
sented by a Republican Congressman, 
What are the facts? 

The vote was taken on January 19, 
1950. The economic aid proposed in the 
legislation authorized funds to build 
cement, fertilizer, and electric plants In 
South Korea. I, and most Republicans, 
as well as many Democrats, fought 
against this type of economic aid to Ko¬ 
rea because President TTuman and Sec¬ 
retary Acheson had abandoned South 
Korea to the Communists prior to Jan¬ 
uary 12.1950, and did not want to use 
the American taxpayers* money to build 
cement, electric, and fertilizer plants for 
the North Korean Communists to take 
over. 

Another insidious statement used by 
Labor’s League for Political Action was 
a vote on August 18,1949, to reduce mili¬ 
tary aid assistance to Korea by $50,000,- 
000. Ten million, five hundred thousand 
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dollars was finally agreed upon for mili¬ 
tary aid for Korea, and up to June 27, 
1950, when the war began in South 
Korea, the President and Secretary of 
State had only used $200 of the appro¬ 
priated money for signal wire to arm 
the Korean soldiers. The facts are that 
American soldiers had been withdrawn 
from Korea by June 30, 1949, under or¬ 
ders of the President. The President 
and the Secretary of State had written 
off Korea and they had no intention 
whatsoever to arm the South Korean 
Army out of any funds appropriated by 
Congress. Do you not remember what 
Owen Lattimore, the long-time adviser to 
the State Department said in July 1949, 
that— 

The thing to do is let South Korea fall but 
not to let it look as though we pushed it. 

And the Truman administration fol¬ 
lowed the recommendations of Mr. Lat¬ 
timore. 

The Democratic committee has issued 
a new scandal sheet, which will be 
used in every State falsely charging that 
I and other *'GOP Congressmen follow 
Red Party line,” for voting against the 
above proposals. The facts are that I 
and other Republicans have been fight¬ 
ing Communists at every turn of the 
road, both at home and abroad. And the 
Democratic high command and left-wing 
CIO labor leaders are the officials and 
individuals with their organizations who 
have been consorting and appeasing 
Communists everywhere. The left-wing 
Democratic Congressmen who are com¬ 
pletely controlled by the Democratic high 
command and the CIO, are the repre¬ 
sentatives who voted for the above meas¬ 
ures following the Red party line in order 
to secure the Communist vote in na¬ 
tional elections. The people will not be 
fooled with this sort of false and clever 
trickery. 

The American people will not be de¬ 
ceived by this kind of last-minute dis¬ 
torted propaganda which will flood the 
country during the next 6 weeks. 

THE HIGH COST OF GOVERHMEHT AND TAXES 

The high cost of Government is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the high cost of 
living. The consumers of the country 
pay for the cost of Government in hidden 
and direct taxes. Under the new tax 
law signed by the President on Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1950, the average person in the 
United States will work between 3 and 
4 months each year to pay for the cost 
of Government- Reduce the cost of Gov¬ 
ernment and the cost of living will be 
lowered. 

Corporations and persons engaged in 
business pay taxes out of profits realized 
from the sale of their products or serv¬ 
ices to consumers If there are no prof¬ 
its, they pay no taxes. Unfortunately, 
persons living on fixed incomes^ such as 
frozen salaries, wages, annuities, and 
pensions are not able to pass their hidden 
and other taxes on to other persons. 
Most farmers are in this category. These 
groups bear the greatest burden from 
the high cost of Government and infla¬ 
tion. In many instances, persons living 
on fixed incomes do not have sufficient 
means to secure the bare necessities of 
life. Their only remedy is to reduce the 


cost of Government and eliminate the 
causes for inflationary spirals. 

Deficit Government spending in a 
peacetime economy should not be per¬ 
mitted. The budget should be balanced 
and taxes lowered. In the past 20 years, 
the Federal budget has only been bal¬ 
anced m one Congress, and that was in 
the Eightieth Republican Congress. This 
Republican controlled Eightieth Con¬ 
gress cut the cost of Government, reduced 
individual income taxes, balanced the 
budget, and left a large surplus in the 
Treasury to apply on the national debt 
which now exceeds $257,000,000,000. 

With our country engaged in another 
war, it will not be possible to balance the 
budget on account of tremendous war 
expenditures. But I insist that all other 
Government expenditures should be re¬ 
duced as far as possible, and when the 
war comes to an end, the budget must be 
balanced and taxes lowered to save our 
country from bankruptcy. 

I have been a member of the economy 
bloc in Congress for the past 16 years. 

I favor that the Government should run 
on the same principle as you run your 
household. That is one reason why I 
have voted against many highly pub¬ 
licized administration programs that will 
cost the taxpayers and consumers bil¬ 
lions of dollars in direct and hidden 
taxes to pay the bill. As long as I re¬ 
main a Member of Congress, I will con¬ 
tinue my effort to eliminate duplication, 
waste, and unnecessary spending in our 
Federal Government. The Hoover Com¬ 
mission recommendations to cut the cost 
of Government by eliminating waste and 
duplication is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion to reduce taxes and the cost of 
living 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of Con¬ 
gress from a fine congressional district 
in Minnesota, I regard my position as 
a sacred trust to the people I have the 
honor of representing in this body. I 
have endeavored to be a representative 
of all of the people in my district and 
to work for the welfare and security of 
our country. 

I have vigorously fought proposals 
which I believed would injure my con¬ 
stituents or in any manner attempt to 
destroy our American form of govern¬ 
ment and way of life. I will continue 
to advocate and support proposals that 
seek to strengthen our security and af¬ 
ford greater opportunities for every 
American citizen in accordance with the 
ideals that have made our country great. 
Equality of opportunity for every seg¬ 
ment of our economy is vital for the fu¬ 
ture progress and unity of the Nation. 

I firmly believe in the principle that 
the Government should be the servant 
of the people and not its master. Those 
who advocate that the Government must 
do everything for everybody are only 
leading the American people down the 
road to socialism, loss of freedom, and 
bankruptcy. 

Our country is engaged in a war 
against Communist aggression. With 
the help of our allies in the United Na¬ 
tions, we hope and pray for an early 
victory. We must and will win this 
struggle against the forces that seek to 


destroy our freedom and the peace of 
the world. I have dedicated my efforts 
to backing our fighting forces for victory 
in order to save American freedom and 
to secure a lasting world peace. 


VurselFs Labor Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondayy September 18, 1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make a few remarks today which will 
give the laboring men the facts as to 
my support of legislation favorable to 
labor in Congress. 

Having come up the hard way as a 
laboring man myself, starting in by work¬ 
ing on the section and later becoming 
a locomotive fireman in Centralia, HI., 

I have never lost interest in seeing that 
the laboring men are fully protected so 
far as I can have it done as a Member 
of Congress. 

I do not believe there is a more sin¬ 
cere friend of labor in the Congress than 
I have constantly been. I have consid¬ 
ered the best interests of the laboring 
men and tried to be helpful to them in 
all such legislation coming before the 
Congress during my service here. 

Since my record has been falsely pub¬ 
licized by some of the labor publications, 

I would like to point out some of the 
measures I have supported, and start 
with legislation affecting the railroad 
men. 

Due to the fact that the railroad men 
have settled most of their problems 
through negotiation under the Railway 
Labor Act, only a few of their legisla¬ 
tive problems have come before the 
Congress. In practically every instance 
I have supported legislation in favor of 
them, asked for by their legislative rep¬ 
resentatives here in Washington. 

For instance, several years ago when 
the railroad men in the maintenance de¬ 
partment were asking for an 8-cents-an- 
hour raise, and the matter was before 
the Railway Mediation Board, I spoke 
on the floor of the House urging that 
the Railway Labor Board should grant 
their request. I pointed out that the 
lowest-paid workers at that time were 
getting as little as 36 cents an hour. I* 
did all I could in an effort to help them 
get a raise. 

Mr. speaker, in the Eightieth Congress 
when the Grosser bill came before us, in 
a hard fight on the floor of the House, I 
supported amendments to increase their 
retirement fund by 20 percent, and voted 
for the bill giving them additional 
benefits. 

When a bill came before the House 
seeking to prevent railroad men from 
suing in the district courts ill the larger 
cities where they could get higher jury 
verdicts for injuries sustained in their 
work, I helped to defeat that bill, re¬ 
serving their present rights under the 
law. 
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I introduced a bill in this session seek¬ 
ing to increase railroad retirement for 
ail railway men and their widows by 
33% percent or more, which bill should 
come up as legislation in the next Con¬ 
gress. I will continue to support this bill 
to increase these benefits in the next 
Congress if I am reelected. 

At the suggestion of W. D Johnson, 
legislative representative of the Order of 
Railway Conductors in Washington, who 
has always contacted me when legisla¬ 
tion came before the Congress in which 
your national officers are interested, I 
have not only voted for the legislation 
requested by them, but have been active 
in helping to secure the votes of other 
Members of Congress favorable to leg¬ 
islation sought by the railroad em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr. Speaker, at Mr. Johnson’s sugges¬ 
tion, and that of other labor officers, I 
appeared before the Appeal ^ Board of 
Rivers and Harbors of the United States 
Army engineers and spoke against the 
building of the Henmpen Canal from 
Peoria to the Mississippi River, which 
would have carried a vast volume of 
freight, and would have thrown hun¬ 
dreds of railroad men out of work who 
were hauling the coal by rail in that 
northern section of the State. 

I was congratulated by the attorney 
representing the railroad men in Wash¬ 
ington for the strong fight I made 
against the building of such canal. My 
efforts were successful in defeating the 
proposition, saving the jobs of hundreds 
of railroad men, 

Mr. Speaker, again, at the suggestion 
of W. D. Johnson, of the ORC, as a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Public Works 
and Flood Control, I helped to prevent 
the consideration and possible passing 
out of our committee a bill providing for 
the expense of $700,000,003 by the Gov¬ 
ernment to build the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way, which again would throw thou¬ 
sands of railroad men out of work. 

On the same committee I helped to 
prevent the spending of many millions 
of dollars to build waterway transpor¬ 
tation on the Big Sandy River in Ken¬ 
tucky which would have thrown hun¬ 
dreds of railroad men out of work. 

These are just a few of the things I 
have done as your Representative in 
Washington to protect the interest of 
the railway workers. 

POSTAL WORKERS 

During the past 8 years I have been 
in Congress, I have voted to increase the 
salaries of the 450,000 postal workers, all 
of whom are members of organized labor, 
but do not have the right to strike 
against the Government. 

In one session I voted to give them 
a $400-a-year increase; in a later ses¬ 
sion another $400-a-year increase; and 
in the Eightieth Republican Congress a 
$450-a-year increase. In that same ses¬ 
sion of Congress we greatly increased the 
retirement benefits for all postal workers, 

OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION 

When the war was on, I led the fight 
to kill the worfc-or-fight biU that would 
have cost the Government and the labor¬ 
ing men billions of dollars in taxes. 
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This bill would have caused every 
worker up to 65 years of age to register 
and be sent anywhere in the Nation to 
work wherever the Government desired. 

It was a most drastic and unnecessary 
piece of legislation. We defeated the bill 
which prevented all workingmen from 
being regimented as never before and 
saved them a’s taxpayers a great deal of 
money. 

In the Eightieth Republican Congress 
I helped to pass the tax bill that exempt¬ 
ed 7,530,000 men and women in the low¬ 
est income bracket from paying any 
taxes. This bill reduced the taxes of 
practically all workers by about 20 per¬ 
cent, giving them the benefit of lower 
taxation from 1847 to the present time. 

I spoke for and voted for the raise of 
the minimum wage from 40 cents an 
hour to 75 cents an hour. 

I voted for and spoke for increasing 
the benefits of social security for all 
v/orkers passed m this Congress which 
gives them a raise of 75 percent, or more 
in some cases. 

THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 

Mr. Speaker, in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, I voted for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law by sup¬ 
porting the Wood bill, which, when writ¬ 
ten, removed 20 objections complained 
of by labor embodied in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

If this new bill had been approved by 
the Congress, it would have been ac¬ 
cepted almost unanimously by the rank 
and file of labor. After this bill was 
passed by the Committee of the Whole 
House by 14 votes, it required yet an¬ 
other vote with the Speaker in the chair 
before it could be approved in the House 
of Representatives. Congressman Mar- 
cANTONio objected to the final vote being 
taken at once, and under the rules of the 
House, the vote had to be delayed from 
Friday until the next Tuesday. 

The President and the national demo¬ 
cratic chairman, Mr. Boyle, and the big 
labor bosses in Washington, joined in 
a tremendous effort to line up enough 
votes to have the bill recommitted to 
the committee for further study. When 
the final vote was taken, the bill was 
recommitted by five votes. The admin¬ 
istration and the labor leaders in Wash¬ 
ington blocked our efforts to have the 
bill brought back to the floor of the 
House in that session, or the session 
just closed. They kept the Taft-Hartley 
law from being repealed. They refused 
to let it be repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration and 
the big labor leaders in Washington took 
this action, preventing labor from having 
a better bill to work under, in order to 
hold it over for a campaign issue in this 
campaign. They are clearly using labor 
as a political football. They knew if we 
were able to pass this better bill which 
would be fully acceptable to labor, that 
they would not be able to make a cam¬ 
paign among the laboring men to raise 
money for this election. 

They knew that the labor vote in large 
numbers would swing back to the Repub¬ 
lican Party because the Wood bill would 
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have settled the labor question satisfac¬ 
torily to the rank and file of labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that the rank and file of labor has lived 
under the Taft-Hartley law for the past 
3 years, and have become aware of the 
fact that even though it needs some 
changes, it has not been anything like 
as bad a bill as the labor bosses have 
tried to make them believe it was The 
facts are that many provisions of this 
bill have protected the rank and file of 
labor from the labor bosses themselves. 
It has taken some powder away from the 
top men in labor and given it to the little 
locals of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the proof of this is in 
the fact that labor has continued to 
write the best contracts under the Taft- 
Plartley law year after year they have 
ever written. Labor is employed at the 
highest wages in the history of the Na¬ 
tion and you can hardly pick up a news¬ 
paper unless you read of better contracts 
being signed with higher wages up to 
this very day. That is proof in itself 
that labor can see in any direction it 
looks, that labor has done better under 
the Taft-Hartley bill than ever before. 

There are still some sections of the 
Taft-Hartley bill that should be taken 
out of the act and would have been taken 
out if the President and the big labor 
leaders in Washington would have sup¬ 
ported the Wood bill as they should have 
done when we made that effort. 

They will be taken out of the act when 
enough Members are elected to Congress 
who have the courage to do what they 
know should be done, and quit using the 
great rank and fi)e of labor as a political 
football m order to gain political ends. 

The General Motors contract, hailed 
by Walter Reuther as the finest contract 
ever written, was negotiated without 
hardly a threat of a strike, section by 
section, under the Taft-Hartley law. 

The Ford Motors contract, the Chrys¬ 
ler contract, and various other contracts 
written within the past few months were 
all negotiated by genuine collectivi' bar¬ 
gaining under the present law, and th- ^y 
are the best contracts ever written to 
date for the laboring men. 

The rank and file of labor are begin¬ 
ning to wake up to the fact that they 
have been “kidded” and deceived by the 
big labor bosses in Wr.shington soie^y in 
an effort to gain political advantage. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who want to do iht' right 
thing by busmess, labor, and agriculiiu\?, 
of which I am proud to be a Member, 
will continue to treat labor fairly and 
justly in the future* and in fact that is 
all that the rank and file of labor want. 

We realize that labor is 50 percent of 
free enterprise, management and the 
public are the other 50 percent. We 
reahze that labor has made a great con¬ 
tribution to the upbuilding of this coun¬ 
try and the high standard of living we 
enjoy. 

We want labor steadily employed at 
good wages under the best possible work¬ 
ing conditions, and I shall continue m 
one who will insist that labor must have 
equal justice in legislation at all times* 
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Address of Hon. Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, SepterribeT 23, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
bring to the earnest attention of my col¬ 
leagues the full address on America’s 
place in a progressively free world, pre¬ 
sented by the Honorable Oscar R Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, before 
the sixty-nmth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in 
Houston, Tex., on September 22,1950: 

I am proud to stand before the members 
of the American Federation of Labor at 
this great convention, and beside your be¬ 
loved statesman, William Green. I am proud 
to report to you—as I did last year—that 
thj fight for American progress goes on 
amidst the tensions of international crisis 
and the confusions of reactionary obstruc¬ 
tionism. 

In this midcentury year, as we look back 
to the advances we have made since 1900 
and as we look forward to the future, we 
rededicate ourselves to the primitive prin¬ 
ciple that life itself means progress. Neither 
Korea, nor the Kremlin, nor the National 
Association of Manufacturers, nor the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, nor anyone else is 
going to stop the people of this country in 
their efforts to maintain their liberty and 
promote their security and happiness. 

As we tighten our belts for the struggle 
against communism, as we mobilize the 
home front to cope with emergency, as we 
send our men into battle against the Com¬ 
munist aggressors m Korea, we do so for the 
sake of the liberty, the security, and the 
human happiness which are the American 
promise. We have no designs on the rest 
of the world. We have only the grand design 
of a progressive America in a free world, and 
we are prepared to make whatever sacrifices 
are needed to fulfill this grand design—be¬ 
cause we know that the only alternative 
is stagnation, slavery, and death. 

We do not indulge in wishful thinking. 
There are sacrifices for all of us to make in 
the difiSicult times ahead—sacrifices that 
some of us are already making. The men 
risking their lives in Korea today do not 
need to be reminded of this. The young 
people now going into our Armed Forces do 
not need to be reminded of this. And the 
rest of us—^the working people, the business¬ 
men, the farmers, the housewives, the Gov¬ 
ernment officials—all of us willingly accept 
our new and heavy responsibilities. Already 
the President has been armed by Congress 
with the power to tighten up our domestic 
economy, and he has acted with his accus¬ 
tomed speed and firmness. We are proud of 
the wisdom, the courage, and the common 
humanity that Harry Truman has demon¬ 
strated once again in this time of crisis. 

Now, there are some stupid people who 
want to use the international situation as an 
excuse to throw away every gain this country 
has made since Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President 17 years ago. These people are 
not only stupid; they are dangerous. They 
tell us that we must fight the totalitarians by 
throwing democracy out the wmdow. They 
tell us that America can protect itself only 
if it stops being the America we know and 
love. This they tell us in the sacred name 
of patriotism. 


Well, we aren’t having any of it. It is true 
that, whereas in 1933 the greatest single 
threat to the American people was the pov¬ 
erty and misery caused by the depression at 
home, today in 1950 the greatest threat comes 
from abroad. It is true that we must give 
top priority to the challenge of the slave 
world It is true that the conduct of our 
foreign policy is the overriding concern of 
our people and our Government. 

But these stupid, dangerous people do not 
understand that, m our time, domestic af¬ 
fairs are the bulwark of our foreign policy. 
How strong would our foreign policy be if 
our country were weak, if our people were 
hungry, if our workers were dissatisfied, if we 
had millions of unemployed roaming our 
streets? How could we stop aggression if our 
people were diseased, and discontented? 
How far could we get if our factories were 
idle, and our industrial plant stagnatmg? 
How could we gird ourselves for action if 
there were no production for the new Na¬ 
tional Production Authority to supervise, and 
no economy for the new Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion Agency to stabilize? And how many 
friends would we have in the world if we 
confronted the Communists with a way of 
life that was no freer than theirs, no more 
promising than theirs, no more respectful 
of human dignity then theirs? 

Yes, we must lead the way in the interna¬ 
tional situation, and we must do it with 
courage and determination. We can do so 
only if our own country increases in strength, 
only if our own house is in order, only if our 
own people are dedicated to the principles 
of American freedom, security, and happi¬ 
ness. That is part of the home-front mo¬ 
bilization today, and no amount of reaction¬ 
ary stupidity can remove it, 

I remind you of President Truman’s own 
words when he addressed the Nation a few 
days ago: 

“All of us—whether we are farmers, or 
wage earners, or busmescmen—^must give 
up some of the things we would ordinarily 
expect to have for ourselves and our fami¬ 
lies. The danger the free world faces is so 
great that we cannot be satisfied with less 
than an all-out effort by everyone. We have 
not given up our goal of a better life for 
every citizen in this great country of ours. 
But, for the time being,we must be absolutely 
sure that our economy turns out the guns 
and planes and tanks and other supplies 
which are needed to protect the world from 
the threat of Communist domination.” 

As Federal Security Administrator, I am 
responsible to the President, to the Congress, 
and above all to you and all other members 
of the American public, for the Government’s 
activities in health, education, and family 
security. These responsibilities have for 
years been among the most controversial 
in our domestic affairs. There have been 
running arguments about social security— 
many of them now happily resolved by the 
new amendments which expand coverage 
and increase the benefits to bring them 
more closely in line with present-day liv¬ 
ing costs. Despite the inclusion of the 
Bmowland amendment, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor can pride itself on the steam 
it put into this great advance in the social- 
security program. There has been even 
greater argument about ways of making 
American education bigger and better for 
more of our children. And there has been 
something worse than argument about the 
simple mathematical problem of helping the 
average American family pay for the high 
costs of medical care. 

I think the time has come, as we find our¬ 
selves in the midst of crisis, to look at these 
controversies in their true light—^in the light 
of their total significance and value to our 
national welfare. 


Let us look, for a moment, at one of these 
proposals—the proposal to establish a pro¬ 
gram of Federal aid to education. Think, 
for a moment, of the children who recently 
started to school for the first time this year. 
Perhaps your child is among them. Remem¬ 
ber that some of them are going into class¬ 
rooms crowded to bursting, into double ses¬ 
sions, even into firetraps—and some children 
are not even able to go to school at all—be¬ 
cause we have not yet agreed to bring our 
educational system up to par in all parts of 
the country. 

What does this have to do with our role in 
the international situation? A very great 
deal. Nearly everybody in this country is 
the product, to a controlling degree, of what 
he got out of our public educational system. 
•The extent to which he can judge the ideo¬ 
logical questions in the world rests in large 
measure on what contribution our public 
schools made to him. The business, indus¬ 
trial, and professional caliber of our country 
is directly related to what the people in 
these occupations gained through our public 
schools. And, most important, the American 
fighting man of today is just about as good 
as the public education he got. 

Let us look at the picture of the Nation’s 
health today. Let us consider the people who 
too often live in fear of sudden, serious ill¬ 
ness because they fear the costs of medical 
and hospital care; people who have put off 
going to the doctor because of their finan¬ 
cial worries; people who have died needlessly, 
not because science could not cure them but 
because our society is not yet set up to allow 
science to cure them. 

Some of the unions in your great organiza¬ 
tion have tackled this problem head-on 
through union health programs. But they 
know from experience that there are limits 
to their gains in this direction through col¬ 
lective bargaining—^that a universal system 
is needed to accomplish the national job. 
Today the overwhelming majority of the 
people in this country are not financially 
able to cope with serious or chronic disease—• 
in this very country where medical research 
and medical practice have pushed further 
than anywhere else to the outer limits of 
good health. 

Can we afford to ignore this problem—in 
its individual human terms or in the na¬ 
tional interest’ Of course not. 

Is anything more important to the role of 
America m the international picture than 
the health of our people’ Is anything in 
actual warfare more important than a 
healthy, energetic labor force at home turn¬ 
ing out the weapons ’and equipment for 
healthy, robust American fighting men at 
the front? The decision in international 
conflict could well turn on the physical well¬ 
being of the workers in war plants and of 
the fighting men using their products. 

We can debate, perhaps, the timing and 
the priorities which we may give to our solu¬ 
tions of this problem. But we must recog¬ 
nize—and proclaim—^that good health of the 
American people—a social necessity in 
peacetime—^is a critical weapon in wartime. 

We cannot afford to surrender now to 
apostles of reaction who have formed an 
unholy alliance to destroy the very princi¬ 
ples of American humanity and national se¬ 
curity. Today we are confronted by such 
an alliance, spearheaded by one profession, 
but joined in by every misanthropic force 
In America and by a large number of well- 
meaning people who are allowing themselves 
to he roped into something they cannot 
really believe in. 

The American Medical Association has allo¬ 
cated the sum of $1,110,000—sum amassed 
by a compulsory levy on the doctors of this 
,country—^for a concentrated advertising 
campaign in the week of October 8 that will 
reach into the daily newspapers, the national 
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tyiyg ftglriAa, ftw! t&O FadlO VtfttlOZU Of thA 

TJmtod States. On tlie adTioe of Its pubbo- 
rsiatians oounsdors, this campaign vhSl be 
Bupplsmentsd by a so-called tii^m adyertls- 
Ingul^o an amount r^orted to run as hlgb 
as $19.000,000-HQZupped m by bUBmesa Arms, 
znanulpcturen, patent-medidns compa nies, 
izururance compaiuea, xailroadB, and pomr 
coDopamea 

That adds up to a very large sum of 
mozLey--$20,000,000--to be spent on a singls 
oonoe&trated week of bamzneiliig at the 
iTimHa of the Amencan people. It 'would 
■mftira a Cigarette company hek its cibope with, 
advertising Jeslouay. 

Since the AMA alone Is putting up, In one 
single gesture, so large a sum as gl,110,000, 
we could pecbapa assume that its aim u to 
improve the quabty of medical cure Ixi 
America. What, lor inatanoe, would this 
money boy in the Interest of better health? 

Xt oould pay for a farand-new general hos- 
pitaL 

It could pay for 11 completely equipped 
health centers. 

It could finance research In a disease like 
m'Olttple adLuoOa, winch Is considered In¬ 
curable today lor the simple reason that we 
do not know enough about Ite cause, pre¬ 
vention, or core. Sinoe 1946, only gsoo,000 
have been raised for researdh In this dls- 
esae—which aflUota between 78,000 and 100,- 
000 peqEdeeadh year A miUmn ddUan from 
the AblA ndght very posBiUly help cure tbou- 
■pwftii of these BUffsEsni. 

Or It might pay for mixfisg hundreds of 
heart qpeamUBtB. at a time when we have 
In this country only one sudh apedahst for 
every 2,600 heart cases—and when 800AK) 
peo|^ die every year from this disease alone. 

A dollan from the Am<iirirt«TT Misd- 

loal Assoolatloa could put some 2,000 young 
sdentlstB through 2-year feUawkhlps In unt- 
vanities or hoqittals for advanced medical 
zeseardh. 

Bosaihly It would help solve the problem 
of ayntheatetng and utisg cortisone, or It 
oould push forward researdh in osrebral palsy 
or poho, or. In these tlmee of tension, It 
could halp develop blood substltutee and im¬ 
prove our defenses against biological warfare. 

At a time when we are oonfronted with 
a dreadful dhartaae of Tnedlcal nsnonneL 
It oould pub 800 additional medical students 
through 4 yean of medical B(diod]p--ar It oould 
be Invested at 4 percent, and the Interest 
would pay the tmtlon ficr 75 new medical 
students each yser. 

Yee; gl410ira corollid do many useM 
things. It Is a pretty big pleos of cash, and 
the AlftA must have a truly inspiring—« 
truly essential—edvsrtislng message if It hae, 
after due oossldSBratioD, decided to mend 
that much money on a single project. WbAti, 
then, is the msenee of sU these ad.vei*tiifl- 
ments? I will ttu you that message, but, 
first, I atfc that every one of your-end every 
thinking American—-study the advertise¬ 
ments when they iQipear, for the dootore* 
trade association hae ^vsn mudh thought to 
tbem, and it has detezmlned on them as the 
best way to epend its minions durlxig this 
tune of crisis. 

I have seen the copy of some of these ad- 
vertiaements. They ere a tribute to the 
shrewd skill of the prof earionsl propagozuUst. 
These profeaslanal propagandists set up the 
Imaginary target of saelallesd medicine— 
whl^ nbbody In this country wants—end 
eadl Into the target with fists flying,. You 
and 1, perhaps, marvel at the extravagance 
of thu oampalgn In a period when we are 
mpposad to be tightening our belts—the 
extravagance and waste of spending as muoh 
as 620,000,000 to fight something that nobody 
Is for, 

It*s rldlouloua-or is Itr Not If the real 
season for this campaign la to vUlfy every 
progressive Idea In this country. These pro¬ 
fessional propagandists haul out the dd and 


exploded labels cf welfare state and sodsl- 
um and Goveixiznent control. These profee- 
anooaal propagandists seek to undermme the 
whole social program that the Amencan peo¬ 
ple have approf^ for the past 17 years. 
Theee profeasiozial propagandists serve the 
medical tuofession poorly, but they serve the 
reactionary f orcea in Amencan politico very 
well, indeed, and they make ue wonder: Is 
there a doctor m the lobby? 

It Is tune we dragged these facte out in 
the open. When so many zmUionB of dbUora 
are being spent to achieve such a purpose, 
there is no reason for us to be dainty and 
deboate about it. There Is so m ethin g signifi¬ 
cant about the fact that this campaign is 
concentrated on the week of October 8, Just 
before the crucial dectiona in November. 
There is eomething slgruficart about tlie way 
In which every reactionary special mtereet In 
the oountiy hae ralbed round the AMA at 
this particular moment, waving their eheok- 
boOka as though they were the new banneze 
of freedom 

The plain fact la tiiat the powerful znen 
who run the 4mencan ISedlcal Aaeociat i o n 
axe their orgazimtlon to promote the 
p piifap ^ ende of leeotion. They have cre¬ 
ated the 19b0 war cheat of reaction 

Here is what the president of the AHA, I>r. 
Slmer Ii. Henderson, tdd the house of dtle- 
gates in San ftandaoo last Jrna: "We doe- 
tan are proud of the work we have done, and 
there hae been no attempt at concealment of 
elihsv our objectives or the methods we have 
used to schieve these objaetives. Out of 
medicine's oompalgn has come a great pub¬ 
lic crusade, not only to save the fireedom In 
medical practice, but to protect all the baslo 
freedoms of the American people and to stpp 
the march of state socialism In this ooun- 
tiy " (As you very wbll know, the Oommu- 
nlots are not the only ones who uee a dou- 
ble-tallong Aesopian language; the reaction- 
azies have tbsir own Aesoplaa Isxiguage, too, 
and. when they say *titate socuOlim," they 
do not mean socialism at all, but rather 
every progrestiive social Idea that haa been 
accepted by honeat*^God Americana aince 
1988.) 

All over the Nation, Hr. Henderson con¬ 
tinued, docton ore campaigning actively for 
oandldatee whoee oonvlotions (and 1 quote) 
"square with sound Amerloan pnnolplss, and 
axe Just as actively opposing thoee man in 
puhllo life who are espoused to the alien phi¬ 
losophy of BOdallgatlon.*' Ttanslated from 
the Aeiraplaa Uinguage of the reaetkmaries, 
this sun^ means that the AHA hae tried 
to mobilize dcators in a drive to defeat every 
Uheral-mmded candidate for offloo this year, 
and to elect reactionary, baekward-looU^, 
labor-hating oondUdates in theli place. 

Who In this country haa been more active 
than the AHA In dlstidbuting coplee of that 
notorious primer of reaction, John T filynn’s 
book The Boad Ahead? They liave paseed 
out a mllUon ooplee so far, with the blessing 
and cooperation of the even more notorious 
Gkxnmlttee for Constitutional Qovemment— 
an ozganlaatloii that X auggeet our doctors 
learn at least sa much about as did the con- 
grsoslonal committee whloh has been invee- 
tlgatlng Ue malodorons behavior. 

Yea, X rqte^t my invitation to every Amer¬ 
ican wim thmka mr himself to read these ode 
and study aveiy word of them. Let him see 
for himself what the HMOosl As¬ 

sociation—at a time when we are oommltted 
by blood In Korea sad determination 
throughout the world to fight for human 
freedom—let him see what the AMA tbiww 
Is truly Important. 

mth apologie s v er y deep ap01oglee-4o 
James Whitcomb BUsy, I have an adi^tlon 
(tf one of hte poeiM tbat I think fits this csss 

wen. I oaU It The Song of the AHA. and tt 
Is dedicated to the public relations team of 
Whitaker A Baxter, an old lahor-hatlng cou¬ 


ple who handle the AMA account at $100,000 
a year. HAre it u* 

••Whitaker & Baxter's come to our house to 
stay. 

An' write the ads and copy up, an' bnioh the 
truth away. 

An* shoo the Yair Deal off the porCb, an' 
scare the folks, an* weep. 

An* write a speech, an* hate the Beds, on* 
earn their board an* keep; 

An* all us other people, when the dally work 
IS done. 

We set around the kitchen fire an' has the 
noostest fun 

A-listinln' to the witdh-talea 'at dootora tell 
about. 

An' the welfaie state 'at gits you 
Ef you dont wathh outi 

"An” Whitaker A Baxter say, when the blase 
u blue. 

An” the lampwick sputters, an' the wind 
goes woo-ool 

An' you hear the crickets quit, an* the moon 
Is gray. 

An* the Ughtidn'-bugs In dew la ell 
sqaendbed away— 

You better mind ysr doctars, when they en¬ 
ter pOtltlCh. 

An” Qhunsh them *At bin you, an* let them 
git their Uoks, 

An* trust their propaganda stuff *at dusters 
aU about, 

Hr the welfare Staten git you 
Bf you dont watch outr 
This would normally have been a 
when, m all decency, the doctors' trade asso¬ 
ciation might have been concerning Itself 
with the dxeadful shortage of medical per¬ 
sonnel. During the post few weeks, the 
entire public has been revolted by the awful 
Blgnlflcanoe of that shortage. We havo bad 
to resort to a draft law in order to 
sure that we will have medlool personnel in 
BUfflol e nt quantities tor the needs cf our 
Armed Boroes. This Is no new 6hortsge. 1 
myself have warned about It for years. So 
have many, many others. We have tried to 
find a solution to this shortage, which Is In 
large part caused by the bottleneck in medi¬ 
cal education—caused by the loot that our 
medical sch o ols are financially unable to ex¬ 
pand their student bodies. Wo have pro¬ 
posed federal aid to medical education, 
which would make it posnblo for medical 
Bohoo l s to produce hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of now dootoza. Four times this 
proposal has come up In congressional com¬ 
mittees, and four times has been voted down. 
Who is against this program? The people? 
No. The soldiers and ssUon and ulrmsn and 
marines of our Armsd Fuross? No. Labor? 
No. The medical schools thomsolvos? No; 
their deans came to Congress and pM wtdod 
for It, The 17,000 young men and women 
who this year appUod to threo or four medi¬ 
cal schools each, but could not get in be¬ 
cause there was no room for them? No. 
Doss the Amerloan Hospital Assoolation 
oppose it? No. The American Dental As- 
sooiatloa? No. Any Member cf Uie United 
States Senate? Ne; it was passed by the 
Senate unanimously last year. Only one 
metuxe group in Amsrloa opposes Federal 
aid to medical education—and that group 
la the American Medical Asaooiatloii, which 
has been powerful enough so far to kill the 
plan in the House of Bepreumtatlves. 

Why are they ogslDit Fedexal aid to medi¬ 
cal education? Wen, they claim, it will mean 
Federal control of medical education. Is 
that true? Of ooune not. Do the deans of 
tace m e dic al sch o Cli bCUeve It? Ask them: 
their answer Is no. Do you believe It? Of 
oouree not. Does the AMA itaslf Mleve it? 
Zdodbtit. 

But they say they believe It, because they 
do not want to admit that the*onty con¬ 
ceivable reason for their opposltiott It that 
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it would give tlie American people tbe num¬ 
ber of doctors we ought to have. I will tell 
you what the newly awakened apostles of 
free enterprise are afraid of. They are afraid 
of free enterprise. They are afraid of com¬ 
petition. They are afraid of having the pro¬ 
portion of doctors which this country, in 
God’s name, ought to have. 

I cannot believe that the average doctor 
really understands what is bemg done m his 
name—that he honestly wants his profes¬ 
sional organization to follow in the footsteps 
of the know-nothings of the last century— 
of the American Liberty League, of the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government, of 
Merwin K. Hart and his pre 3 udiced, labor- 
baiting subscribers—of the whole bund of 
bewildered bigots who would sell the coun¬ 
try’s stake in human progress and security 
for the sake of their own pocketbooks. 

I cannot believe that the average doctor— 
whatever he may think about national health 
insurance—wants to be sold down the river 
to the most reactionary forces in this coun¬ 
try. I cannot believe that he wants to pro¬ 
mote suspicion and division in our land at 
the very time when national unity is our 
crying need 

I believe that, in the field of health, we 
must now give high priority to increasing our 
output of doctors. That is what the AMA 
ought to be thmking about on October 8— 
instead of wasting its efforts on a futile at¬ 
tempt to turn back the clock. 

Yes, the fight for progress goes on. We will 
wage this fight together, and we will win it 
together. Just as we shall m the end restore 
peace and freedom to the people of Korea, 
just as we shall in the end achieve a world 
where men feel free and safe and hopeful, so 
here at home we shall keep on building a pro¬ 
gressive America dedicated to freedom, se¬ 
curity, and happiness. 


Senator Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ABKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
cannot let this session close without a 
tribute to our majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Illinois. Under the severe 
handicap of a strenuous campaign for 
reelection, Senator Lucas has done an 
excellent job in gettmg enacted all the 
necessary legislation. Not only has the 
usual peacetime program been enacted 
but he has also pushed through extreme¬ 
ly important and complicated legislation 
essential to the prosecution of the Ko¬ 
rean war and the strengthening of our 
Armed Forces. 

Senator Lucas, better than anyone I 
know, is well suited by temperament and 
ability to reconcile the diverse elements 
in the Democratic Party and bring about 
by wise adjustments legislative results 
which are sound and absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the welfare of our country. 

Mr. President, we all owe a great debt 
to Scott Lucas for the fine leadership he 
has given us, and I, for one, sincerely 
wish him success in his battle for re- 
election. 


Their Record Gives Democrats Confidence 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network on September 
21, 1950: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, let me explain at tbe 
outset that William M. Boyle, Jr., chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, has 
asked me to speak to you tonight. Chairman 
Boyle himself had planned to taik to you 
about the issues of the campaign which is 
now underway, but the sudden pressure of 
duties in Washington prevents him from 
coming into your homes to visit with you. I 
think he’s doing a great job for the Demo¬ 
crats, and I’m glad to do a small one for him. 

As chairman of the Democratic senatorial 
campaign committee, I am grateful to the 
American Broadcasting Co, for making avail¬ 
able this 15-minute period tonight so that we 
may discuss the political situation together. 
As free Americans, citizens in the world’s 
greatest democracy, we have no more impor¬ 
tant subject to consider than the workings of 
our democratic processes and the stand of 
parties and candidates on public issues. 

Each of us has an obligation to himself or 
herself, to our country, and to the world, to 
study carefully the questions of policy and 
the positions of responsibility that are at 
stake in the election on November 7 and to 
participate fully in the decisions that will be 
made at the pells. Those decisions will affect 
the daily lives and welfare of every one of us. 

The Democratic Party is conducting this 
campaign on the record of its past achieve¬ 
ments and the constructive program, to which 
it is now committed 

After almost 18 years under which the 
Democratic Party has had the responsibility 
of government, this country is enjoying the 
greatest and most widespread prosperity in 
the entire history of the world. Our people 
have the highest standard of living that any 
people have ever experienced anywhere at 
any time in the history of the world. Doesn’t 
that tell quite a story in itself? 

But we are living in an unsettled and dan¬ 
gerous world and in a critical time in the 
history of mankind. Our future, which can 
be brighter than any we have yet known 
or dreamed of, is still for us to win. And 
each of us must play his full part if we are 
to achieve it. 

I can tell you that President Truman’s 
one thought, one hope, one prayer is that 
we can find and lead the way to a just and 
lasting peace in the world. Under his guid¬ 
ance and with the overwhelming support of 
the people, our country has chosen the only 
road to eventual peace. It is the route of 
firm resistance to determined Communist 
aggression and of mutual cooperation with 
the free nations of the world. 

President Truman’s prompt and coura¬ 
geous attack and denunciation of those who 
would disturb the peace of the world, his 
condemnation of Reds for leading the Com¬ 
munists against the Republic of Korea, has 
united the free nations and inspired the 
people with new hope. Our boys who are 
fighting in Korea under the banner of the 


United Nations are doing more than again 
writing a glorious chapter in military annals. 
History may yet record that their sacrifices 
have saved humanity from a new and terrible 
world war by serving notice that we, with 
other peace-loving peoples in the United 
Nations, are determined that there must be 
no more easy conquests of Manchuria, such 
as the world saw in the early thirties, no 
more Invasions of Ethiopia at a dictator’s 
whim, that armed aggression against world 
peace will be met by armed resistance when¬ 
ever and wherever it occurs. If our goal 
of a just and secure peace can be achieved, 
the way will be open for a new and enrich- 
enmg er,. of progress and prosperity in 
America. 

But If we are to realize fully the bright 
promise of the future, we must continue to 
have a Government which believes in prog¬ 
ress and which is devoted to the welfare of 
our people. We should never forget that 
one of the three purposes for which this 
Union was formed—as set forth explicitly m 
the Constitution—^is to promote the common 
welfare. This is an objective that too fre¬ 
quently has been lost sight of during the 
past 80 or 90 years. Some of our opponents 
even sneer at the word “welfare” and at 
one time they attempted to use it as a term 
of reproach against the Democratic admin¬ 
istration. They cried out against the wel¬ 
fare state. They have some new slogans now, 
but they are not much better. 

Our Democratic Party is, and always has 
been, the party of progress—^the party of 
the people. President Truman has well de¬ 
scribed it as the party of the main stream 
of American life. 

We are proud of our stewardship. 

Since March 4, 1933, our party has enacted 
the greatest program of progressive and. con¬ 
structive legislation this country has ever 
known. Let me mention only some of the 
high spots in that record of achievement for 
the people. 

There is the social-security system, created 
by Congress over bitter Republican opposi¬ 
tion. This law has been improved by the 
present Eighty-first Congress to cover mil¬ 
lions of additional men and women and to 
provide greatly increased benefits. 

There is rural electrification, which has 
lightened the work and enriched the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of farm families. 
We established the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity, which has benefited those it serves and 
gives guidance to public-power developments 
all over the entire country TVA power 
made possible our great expanded production 
of aluminum for airplanes during the World 
War and, as well, contributed enormously to 
the production of the atom bomb. 

The Democratic Party was responsible for 
the enactment of a farm-price-support pro¬ 
gram to assure to our millions of farm fami¬ 
lies a fair share of the national income. 

We adopted the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act to protect workers and their rights to 
organize for collective hargaining. The 
Democrats are now fighting for new and 
better labor legislation to replace the Taft- 
Hartley Act and return some of the more just 
provisions of the Wagner Act. We estab¬ 
lished a minimum-wage scale, and the 
Eighty-first Congress has raised the floor 
under wages to 75 cents an hour. 

We have instituted, pressed, and seen blos¬ 
som into being great reclamation projects to 
develop the resources of the West. 

We launched a housing program which 
saved more than a million homes from mort¬ 
gage foreclosure, enabled millions of others 
to own their own homes through the assist¬ 
ance of Federal home-loan organizations, 
and provide as well m other neighborhoods 
low-rent homes in place of slum tenements 
for low-income families. 

Every segment of our society—^farmers, 
workers, consumers, and businessmen—^have 
shared in the national prosperity which has 
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Leen promoted Iby these and other progres¬ 
sive policies of Government. 

The work of the Senate in the Eighty-first 
Congress typifies the manner in which the 
Democratic administration has fought to 
seive all segments of our national life. In 
every field* from foreign relations to farm 
policy, the Senate thought and actions ha've 
been dedicated to bringing about an endur¬ 
ing strength that will enable us to meet our 
national and international responsibilities. 

Senate accomplishments toward strength¬ 
ening our farm struci:ure were notable. We 
gave Conimcdity Credit the right to help the 
farmer buy, build, or rent storage for his 
crops. We raised the minimiuii levels at 
v/hich basic farm commodities v/ould be sup¬ 
ported. We approved the piinciple of giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture added discretion 
to support other nonhasic items. We put 
crop insurance on a sound business basis and 
permitted production disaster loans. On the 
long-range front, we made provisions for re¬ 
storing depleted grazing lands and for re¬ 
forestation of old forest areas. 'This Demo¬ 
cratic Party of ours really believes in looking 
and moving ahead. 

Another critical problem—housing—came 
under serious consideration in the Senate. 
The result was approval of far-seeing legis¬ 
lation, designed, to improve both urban and 
rural living conditions. Extension of rent 
control v;as approved, with provisions for fair 
treatment to both tenants and landlords. 

The Senate—and the whole Congress^— 
moved to meet growing problems in our edu¬ 
cational system. It authorized supplements 
to aid State governments in expanding and 
modernizing facilities, on the principle of 
giving the most money to areas where there 
was the most need. 

A National Science Foundation was ap¬ 
proved to insure that our national position 
will not be undermined by lack of new 
developments in any field. 

In line with the Democratic position that 
we must take all possible steps to keep our 
economy both flexible and expanding, the 
Senate authorized $100,000,000 to aid local 
and State governments in undertaking and 
planning public works, and recommended 
that they maintain a backlog of projects 
ready for immediate inauguration If eco¬ 
nomic developments made it desirable. 

In the field of international affairs, the 
Congress approved the Marshall plan and I 
am proud of the part the Democrats played 
in beating down all efforts to cripple it with, 
amendments. It agreed to the North Atlan¬ 
tic Pact, binding 12 free nations into a de¬ 
fensive alliance, and to military assistance 
of those nations dedicated to the purpose of 
the United Nations Charter by creating a 
system of collective self-defense among free 
countries. The record of how the Democrats 
in the Senate and House stood by the Presi¬ 
dent in these notable efforts to strengthen 
the free world is inspiring. I think It is like¬ 
ly to be the factor on which the November 
elections may swing—and, of course, swing in 
our direction. Conditions in the House of 
Representatives races are not familiar to me, 
but I expect the Democrats to hold their 
present Senate membership and add from 
two to four seats. 

At the outbreak of the fighting in Korea, 
necessity caused the Congress to revise its 
legislative program. Recognizing the need 
for quick but wise action, it wrote the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950, designed to 
absorb the shock of a strongly increased de¬ 
fense machine without disrupting the inter¬ 
nal economy. Earlier, it had approved uni¬ 
fication of the services and the establishment 
of a radar fence around the Nation. 

There were many other accomplishments 
by the Senate and Eighty-first Congress com- 
pletmg a proud record of intelligent service 
to the immediate welfare and for the security 
of the entire Nation. 

We must all redouble our efforts now to 
make sure that we have a Congress that will 


support the President and will press forward 
along constructive lines. 

Democracy does not begin at the top. 
Democracy begins with the people and it 
can function only if the people make known 
their opinion and their v/ishes. 

We urge every one of you—every man and 
wonian—to register and to vote in November. 
Now, more than at any time in our history, 
we should exercise this basic right of citi¬ 
zenship. We should vole m November, not 
only to strengthen our own Government, but 
in order to show all of the peoples of the 
world—^yes, even those behind the iron cur¬ 
tain—that our system of democracy is strong 
and virile. 

The Republicans seem anxious to make Ko¬ 
rea the issue. We vnll meet them on that 
ground. Back of the events m Korea 
stretches the long history of world leader¬ 
ship by American Presidents—^who happened 
to be Democrats—as they sought world peace. 

On that page is written the name of Wood- 
row Wilson and hia struggle with a little 
handful of willful men over the League of 
Nations 

On that page is written the name of 
Franklin D Roosevelt who had seen the fail¬ 
ure of Wilson’s dream and set himself to 
achieve a better outcome. He took the lead¬ 
ership for the United Nations and he lived 
almost long enough to see it take form. 

But until the name of Harry S. Truman 
was written on that page, the United Nations 
had form, but little else Was it to die? 
Was it to lie crumbled m the dust where 
other attempts toward world federation had 
fallen^ 

President Truman said, “No.” He breathed 
life into that inert form. He saw that world¬ 
wide aggression must be stopped if civiliza¬ 
tion Itself was to survive the perils of an 
atomic age. He saw—^more clearly than 
any man I know—^that if aggression was to 
be stopped, it could only be stopped by many 
nations acting together. He laid his cause 
before the United Nations. 

His action was consistent with his whole 
foreign policy. By the Truman doctrine, 
he had brought strength to those who re¬ 
sisted communism in Greece and Turkey. 
By the Marshall plan, he had encouraged the 
free peoples of western Europe. By the 
Berlin airlift, he had lifted up the morale 
of those Germans who did not want their 
land overrun by the hordes of Communist 
Russia. By the North Atlantic Pact, the 
military-assistance program, and the point-4 
plan, he had continued to lay stone on stone 
in the structure of strength for a free world. 

I say to you tonight that the Democratic 
Party is ready to meet the Republican Party 
on any battleground that its leaders can 
agree upon. They are divided on social se¬ 
curity, divided on isolationism, divided on 
the virtues of slander, divided on the path 
to peace. 

We, at least, know where we are going at 
home and abroad. 

But we will need the help of forward- 
looking voters in every city and crossroads 
of our Nation. We plead that you hold fast 
to the gains already achieved and stand be¬ 
side President Truman as he leads us onward 
to a peaceful world. 


Scare Buying 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GEOBGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are aware of the 


disastrous results which will follow if 
hoarding and scare buying occur on a 
large scale in this country. On August 
14, 1950, the Lithoma Exchange Club, of 
Lithoma, Ga., adopted a resolution urg¬ 
ing that in this period of crisis e/ery- 
oiie assist in keeping down inflation and 
preventing scarcities by refusing to pur¬ 
chase on a hoarding or scare-buying 
basis. 

This resolution is m keeping with the 
prevailing sentiment m the Fifth Con¬ 
gressional District of Georgia. The 
Lithoma Exchange Club is to be com¬ 
mended for its action m adopting this 
resolution. 

Under leave previously granted, I in¬ 
sert this resolution herewith as a part of 
my remarks: 

This oiganization urges that all citizens be 
level-headed Americans Freedom is every¬ 
body’s job. Hoarding and scare buying is 
unnecessary. It causes the sort of damage to 
our economy which the enemies oi our way 
of life want. 

We are unpatriotic if we hoard. A rush to 
buy any item forces prices up. This causes 
excessive spending for living commodities. 
It produces scarcities and inflation. It is 
costly and dangerous. 

There is no basis for hoarding and panic 
buying. Such action is stupid and foolish. 
We deeply regret there exists those in our 
community, our State who will aid the enemy 
of America by stocking up on items they be¬ 
lieve may be in short supply if we go to war. 
Therefore this organization respectfully re¬ 
quests that those leaders in top positions in 
city, State, and National Government take 
what necessary steps are necessary to cur¬ 
tail hoarding, profiteering, and inflation. 

We ask that everyone think clearly and do 
all he can to aid our fighting forces now in¬ 
volved in battle in Korea. 

We also urge that our leaders take any 
necessary steps to again place into action the 
various set-ups to safeguard our home front. 
Civilian defense is important. Much can bo 
accomplished by an organized, disciplined 
group of men and women striving for pro¬ 
tection of our friends, neighbors, and homes. 
That the loaders might know that the good 
people of Lithonia, Ga., are pledged to aid the 
war effort In every manner possible, to buy 
only what they need, and to be available in 
time of emergency, we, the Exchange Club of 
Lithonia, accept these resolutions and vote 
their immediate adoption. 

Speech of Hon. Aaron Jacoby, of Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y,, Nominating Hon. Walter A. 
Lynch for Governor, at the Convention 
of the Democratic Party in Rochester, 
N. Y, September 7,1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF mw roRK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable Walter A. 
Lynch, has become the Democratic nom¬ 
inee for the governorship of the great 
State of New York. He is well known by 
everyone in the House and deeply revered 
and admired by the Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 
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Personally, I have never met any indi¬ 
vidual whose every thought, word, and 
deed was more deeply colored than his 
by the spirit of human love m all its 
highest manifestations. He is a tender 
husband, a devoted father, and a true 
and steadfast friend. His nature is too 
generous and tolerant to countenance 
sectional prejudice, partisan rancor, or 
sectarian bigotry. One of the happiest 
moments of his hfe w^as when he, a prac¬ 
ticing Christian, was presented with the 
good-citizen award by the American 
Jewish Congress m recognition of his 
patriotism and zeal in sponsormg legis¬ 
lation to maintain and protect the bless¬ 
ings of democracy in the spirit of Amer¬ 
ican liberalism. 

Good nature, humility, and benevo¬ 
lence radiate from him as light and 
w^armth radiate from the sun. I want 
to personally testify to that fact. When 
I first arrived a stranger in Washington 
in the cold and bleak February of 1949, 
I found in Walter Lynch a mentor and 
a guide to the practical know-how of 
getting things done in Washington. His 
sage advice, his homely wisdom, and his 
expert knowledge of Washington tech¬ 
niques have been freely extended to and 
eagerly sought after by his colleagues. 
It was with extreme pleasure that I sup¬ 
ported the nomination in the Democratic 
convention of Walter A. Lynch as Gov¬ 
ernor of New York State. 

I request that the speech of Mr. Aaron 
L. Jacoby nominating Congressman 
Lynch be mserted in the Record : 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
convention, hy the favor of my colleagues I 
speak for the united and militant democracy 
of Kings County. Brooklyn, the impregnable 
citadel of democracy has given to Domcc.atic 
standard bearers of yesteryear malciities 
ranging from 250,000 to upward of 500,000. 
Brooklyn assures to the nominees of this 
convention that it will do all that within 
its power lies to match the latter figure. 

We foregather in this delightful presence 
in response to a mandate of the enrolled 
Democrats of our great State. The tasks 
that devolve upon this convention are seri¬ 
ous and sacred. Here we shall select not 
only the Democratic candidate for governor, 
hut indeed the next Governor of New York. 

On November 7 next the electorate will 
ratify overwhelmingly the action of this con¬ 
vention. They will do so cheerfully because 
they trust the Democratic Party and approve 
its candidates. They will do so eagerly be¬ 
cause they believe in our party’s philosophy 
and the political program which we have 
evolved to give that philosophy force and 
effect. 

The government of the State of New York 
must be restored to the people. 

The people know that during the 20 years 
of uninterrupted Democratic leadership in 
Albany our State was m the vanguard of 
the forward march of social progress and 
political reform. Under the leadership of 
the three greatest governors in the history 
of any commonwealth, the great Empire 
State acquired a heart and a soul. Under 
their leadership the State succored the dis¬ 
tressed and aided the needy. It provided 
for the mentally ill and physically ill, the 
orphan and the widow, the unemployed, and 
the aged. The record offers undisputed and 
eloquent testimony of our party’s devotion 
to the public weal. 

Almost all major achievements in labor, 
social, liberal, and progressive legislation 
have issued from Democratic leadership. 
The old-age pension law, the Widow’s Pen¬ 


sion Act, the social-security law, the un¬ 
employment insurance law. State Labor Re¬ 
lations Act, Antilabor Injunction Act, State 
Mediation Act, the State housing and slum 
clearance law, the savings bank-life insur¬ 
ance law, the public utility regulation law. 
These are but a few from the endless catalog. 
They recite only some of the goals attained 
by the Democratic governors, beginning with 
the “Happy Warrior,” Alfred E. Smith. He 
blazed a trail for others to follow. Unfail¬ 
ingly devoted to his State and those who 
dwell within its borders, he gave unstintedly 
of himself He was followed by the great¬ 
est exponent of social reform in political 
annals, Franklin D. Roosevelt The gover¬ 
norship of the State of New York was but 
a proving ground for him. His unsurpassed 
record as President of these United States 
will serve as a shining example worthy of 
emulation to any who may one day occupy 
the White House. 

During one of the most ciitical periods 
of our national life, while the world was 
engaged in bitter conflict, Herbert H. Leh¬ 
man, as Governor of the State of New York, 
labored with unflinching courage and un¬ 
flagging zeal to give New York a humane and 
business administration His term of oflB.ce 
was marked by a reduction m the cost of 
government by $100,000,000 and upon his 
departure from the governorship there was 
a surplus of $54,000,000 in the treasury of 
the State 

We must follow m this tradition—Smith, 
Roosevelt, and Lehman—an American epic— 
America at work. 

Smith, Roosevelt, and Lehman—what a 
wealth of rich connotation. Each of a dif¬ 
ferent religious persuasion. Americans all 
three m pursuit of American ideals 

Today the burden placed upon this con¬ 
vention is to select one worthy of their hon¬ 
ored names 

When we reflect upon conditions as they 
exist today, more particularly in benighted 
lands lashed by distant seas, our duty be¬ 
comes increasingly clear Half the world is 
engulfed in a night of ignorance and fear. 
Official crime flourishes. The authority of 
brute force is supreme. Right is crushed 
beneath the iron chariots of power. Parts 
of the world are peopled by slaves and mas¬ 
ters. War clouds are gathering. The ideals 
and principles of American democracy are 
to these Communist-victimized countries 
are as a star of indescribable glory shining 
through the clouds of storm-rent skies upon 
a sea of blood. The Communist enslaved cry 
out to us in unmistakable syllables to bring 
to them some measure of relief These cries 
are a warning to us to beware. There is 
danger, too, that our own liberties may be 
threatened, that our own way of life may be 
destroyed. 

The immortal spirits whose hands guided 
the infant steps of this Republic, whose 
blood consecrated and made our liberty’s 
dearest shrine and religious freedom’s most 
sacred altar, cry out to us in whose hands 
the further destinies of this Republic have 
been lodged to keep the faith, to carry on, to 
hold high the banners of democracy. 

Our National Government is meeting the 
challenge boldly. 

The times demand that our own State gov¬ 
ernment be in complete harmony and accord 
with our national administration. It is es¬ 
sential to the proper prosecution of our 
country’s day-to-day responsibilities that 
a sympathetic State government be restored 
to Albany. 

The times require rare qualities of leader¬ 
ship. 

We know one who meets the test. 

We urge upon this convention the selec¬ 
tion of one who through the years, in sea¬ 
son and out of season, in storm and in fair 
weather has given of himself wholeheartedly 
to the service of his State and country. 
Neither the baubles of wealth, nor the pres¬ 


tige of power and position have any allure¬ 
ments for him. Modest, self-effacing, he 
moves with a quiet dignity and acts most 
effectively. Diligent, resourceful, conscien¬ 
tious, and painstaking, he has made incalcu¬ 
lable contributions toward the betterment of 
our society. 

The product of our teeming city, his for¬ 
mal education was completed at Pordham 
Univeisity School of Law Such were his 
achievements at the bar, that early in his 
professional career he was appointed a New 
Yoik City magistrate In 1938 his excep¬ 
tional talents served him and the State of 
New York most fruitfully as a delegate to the 
New York State Constitutional Convention. 
His abilities and contributions as a member 
of the convention whose labors were directed 
toward a revision of our State constitution, 
attracted wide attention. As a consequence 
he was urged to stand for election as a can- 
dicate for Congress. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the early days of his congres¬ 
sional career, he labored tirelessly in the 
preparation of legislation to curtail inflation 
and was a most effective advocate of price 
and rent controls. Perhaps he was persuaded 
by causes and reasons other than those that 
occur to one as obvious. Could it be that 
he was aware of the sacrifice that the flower 
of our youth were called upon to make in 
those bitter, trying, uncertain years’ Could 
it be that as the husband of a woman who 
gave her only two sons tc the service of their 
country—one as a captain in the Air Force 
and another as an ensign in the United 
States Navy, that he was unwittingly or sub¬ 
consciously activated toward this end’ 

Later he won high praise for his labors as a 
member of the Special Commitee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning and served as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Construction He was unani¬ 
mously selected by the House Democrats to 
serve on the important Ways and Means 
Committee in 1943 and has been a most use¬ 
ful member since then. 

He has won the lasting gratitude of msrriads 
who ask little legislative aid in the conflict 
of life because of his generous and intelli¬ 
gent consideration of their well-being, as re¬ 
vealed by his leadership in preparing legis¬ 
lation for broader coverage under social se¬ 
curity and unemployment insurance. He 
was responsible for the inclusion of the 
maritime workers in the unemployment-in¬ 
surance program. .Due to his incessant la¬ 
bors 11,000,000 more of our citizens were 
added to the rolls of those who are to enjoy 
the benefits of social security. One and one- 
half million people in our own State will be 
the direct beneficiaries of his unceasing ef¬ 
forts on their behalf. 

Almost single-handed he fought against 
the inclusion of the antilabor Knowland 
amendment to the Social Security Act. He 
alone of the 12 conferees refused to sign the 
conference report on the social-security bill 
because it excluded total and permanenn dis¬ 
ability insurance. He was chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered a measure 
for the taxation of life-insurance companies 
which since 1947 have paid no income taxes. 
As a result of a formula devised by him, the 
coffers of the Federal Treasury would be en¬ 
riched by some $163,000,000. 

His greatness lies in the deep strength of 
his humanities. His deep religiosity and the 
catholicity of his nature move him to broad, 
generous humanitarian impulses. He was 
presented with the good citizen award by the 
American Jewish Congress "in recognition 
of his patriotism and zeal in sponsoring legis¬ 
lation to mamtain and protect the blessings 
of democracy in the spirit of American lib¬ 
eralism; his devotion to the well-being of his 
fellow citizens, without regard to race, creed, 
or position, in his endeavors for the social, 
philanthropic, and spiritual advancement of 
the community.” 
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Brooklyn commends to tlie favorable con¬ 
sideration of this convention one wiio ■will 
lead tbe forces of democracy into battle un¬ 
afraid, for the achievement of those goals, 
to which we have directed our talents and 
energies and engaged our hearts and minds 

Confident that he will so acquit himself 
as to earn the favor and deserve the approval 
and approbation of a grateful and discrimi¬ 
nating citizenry, Brooklyn is honored to 
nominate for governor, a brilliant la'wyer, 
able judge, distinguished legislator, stalwart 
Democrat, sterling American—Congressman 
■Walter A. Lynch 


Oise of America's Worst Securily Risks 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday/, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement in 
regard to -what I consider one of Amer¬ 
ica's worst sec'urity risks. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows * 

American industry is being forced to pro¬ 
duce vital war material, including some of 
our top-secret military and naval weapons, 
in plants under the complete domination of 
the Communists. 

Some of the largest industrial concerns In 
this country, as well as hundreds of smaller 
ones, are compelled by law to bargain collec¬ 
tively with a union whose leaders have been 
officially declared enemies of the United 
States. 

These industrial establishments produce 
weapons, instruments, and materials which 
are vital to the defense of the United States. 

The Communist-led union with which 
they are compelled to bargain collectively is 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, hereinafter referred to 
simply as the UE. 

Seven UE oflacials were recently cited for 
contempt of Congress for refusing to say, 
under oath, whether or not they are Com¬ 
munists- Among the seven were the two top 
undisputed bosses of the UE, James Matles, 
who holds the position of UE director of 
organization, and Julius Emspak, who is UE 
general secretary-treasurer. Despite this UE 
record of defiance of the Congress of the 
United States, industrial concerns—large 
and small—are compelled by the procedures 
of the National Labor Relations Board to 
bargain with these UE leaders. 

Almost a year ago, the UE was expelled 
from the CIO on the ground that it Is a 
Communist-dominated organization. The 
resolution of expulsion, adopted on November 
2, 1949, declared: *‘We can no longer tolerate 
within the family of CIO the Communist 
Party masquerading as a labor union."' 
Stronger language has never been used to 
indict the UE. The representatives of this 
tinlon, which has been declared by a respon¬ 
sible labor union federation to be nothing 
more than a mask for the Communist Party, 
are supported by the United States Govern¬ 
ment in their right to sit at the bargaining 
table with the representatives of responsible 
American industries. 

In urging the expulsion of the UE from 
the CIO, Philip Murray who did an excellent 
Job in this respect, declared; “They—^the UE 
Communist leaders—dare not stand upon 


their dirty feet and give any expression of 
opposition to anything that the Soviets are 
doing They are inbred with a feeling of 
hatred against democratic institutions and 
democratic countries. * * * They would 

spread their doctrine of fear and hatred 
among the people of the United States. 
* * * If our country were engulfed in 

another war—and God forbid that it ever 
should be—they would go underground and 
undermine the people of the United States 
of America and this Government of ours. 

Their allegiances are pledged to a 
foreign government."" These words were not 
spoken by any ‘Tabor-baiting, union-busting 
Wall Street reactionary ” They were the 
measured words of an outraged leader of or¬ 
ganized labor. This CIO action is encourag¬ 
ing proof that responsible labor leaders are 
exerting Samsonian efforts to destroy Com¬ 
munist influence in labor unions. 

Nevertheless, the representatives of West- 
inghouse, General Electric, and SyXvania are 
called upon by lav7-enforcement agencies to 
sit at the bargaining table with traitors of 
the stripe depicted in the colorful, but 
wholly accurate, language of Philip Murray. 

Letting loose a final blast against the UE 
leaders, Philip Murray declared* “This is not 
a fight over trade-unionism, and these hypo¬ 
crites who pretend to tell you that it is a 
fight over trade-union policies are lying— 
they are lying out of their mouths, and they 
are lying out of the pits of their dirty bellies, 
and they know it 

If Philip Murray was right in declaring 
that the issue was not one of trade-union¬ 
ism or trade-union policies, and if the CIO 
convention was correct in describing the UE 
as “the Communist Party masquerading as 
a labor union," why must the NLRB treat 
the UE as a bona fide labor union’ Why 
must industrialists negotiate collective-bar¬ 
gaining contracts with traitors under the 
fiction that they are negotiating with honest 
labor-union representatives? 

This country Is now engaged in a war, a 
war that may any day assume global propor¬ 
tions. Our entire national policy is, presum¬ 
ably, in the process of being geared to the 
possibility that world war III is not far off. 
At the heart of our American hopes and con¬ 
fidence lies the belief in our ability to out¬ 
produce any power or combination of powers 
which may decide to make war against us. 
Short in manpower though we may be, we 
believe that we are long in industrial 
resources. 

We shall be negligent beyond belief if we 
continue to permit traitors to hold the lead¬ 
ership of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who are employed in industries which 
are vital to our defense and even to our con¬ 
tinued existence as a free people. 

To illustrate the strategic importance of 
the electrical industry in which the UE is 
recognized as a collective-bargaining agency, 
let us take the billion-dollar corporation, the 
General Electric Co. 

During World War II General Electric pro¬ 
duced more war materials, Including elec¬ 
tronic devices and Instruments which are 
beyond the comprehension of the layman, 
than any other industrial establishment in 
this country. A mere listing of these mate¬ 
rials, devices, and instruments would con¬ 
tain words which are unintelligible to the 
average American. Not only is the highest 
scientific skill and efttciency required for 
their production^—^to say nothing of the 
miracles of Industrial management—^but the 
unqualified loyalty of all those engaged in 
their manufacture is an absolute prerequi¬ 
site. Any sabotage which produces a “dud"* 
may mean loss of life among our fighting 
men at the battle front. Traitors and those 
who follow the leadership of traitors should 
be as far removed from the manufacture of 
these essential instruments of our national 
security as it is possible for government and 
management to remove them, whether this 


means to remove them from the assembly 
lines, the research laboratories, or the “collec¬ 
tive-bargaining” table. One Klaus Fuchs is 
one traitor too many. One Julius Emspak 
or one James Matles is one tool of Moscow 
too many. One anonymous saboteur on the 
assembly line is one risk too many. 

A few days ago, General Electric signed a 
collective-bargaining contract with the UE 
which covered some 45 of its plants and 
37,000 of its employees. Although this con- 
tiact was negotiated and concluded in com¬ 
pliance with the procedures of the NLRB, it 
was an agreement in which one of the con¬ 
tracting parties represented the interests of 
the Kremlin To assume that a Communist- 
dominated union, such as the UE, represents 
the interests of the employees, management, 
the stockholders, or the United States is an 
inexcusable perversion of plain facts If “the 
Communist Party masquerading as a labor 
union” cannot be tolerated in the family of 
CIO, why should it be tolerated inside the 
plants of General Electric, Sylvania, General 
Motors, Westinghouse, or the Radio Corp. 
of America’ 

The recently signed collective bargaining 
contract between the UE and General Elec¬ 
tric covered the latter’s giant plants at 
Schenectady, N. Y,, and Erie, Pa., where the 
company is at present manufacturing such 
vital defense products as turbines, motors, 
ordnance, and electronics equipment. 

In the General Electric plant at Lynn, 
Mass., not covered in this recent labor con¬ 
tract, there is a UE local with some 6,000 
members. (The GE establishment at Lynn 
is now engaged in the manufacture of jet 
engines and radar equipment.) These 6,000 
employees of General Electric follow the 
long-exposed leadership of the Communist 
Party masquerading under the guise of the 
UE. Contract or no contract, this UE local 
at Lynn, Mass., is a danger spot in national 
security. 

Al'»ogether, the UE today has from 200,000 
to 250,000 members at work in the electrical 
industry of the United States. 

Last spring, the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation warned a Senate 
subcommittee that the Communists have 
stepped up their activity in our basic indus¬ 
tries, and he pointed specifically to the elec¬ 
trical industry as one of the places where 
this has occurred, remarking that “48 per¬ 
cent of the party membership is in the basic 
industry of this country, as in this manner 
they would be able to sabotage essential in¬ 
dustry in vital defense areas in the event of 
a national emergency.” 

For a long time, It has been fashionable to 
condemn the Communist leadership of a 
union In one breath, and to flatter the rank 
and file of the same union in another breath 
by declaring tliat the latter are, of course, 
goed and loyal Americans. 

Today, however, the employees in the elec¬ 
trical industry have an alternative to the UB. 
It is no longer necessary for any reanon what¬ 
soever for them to follow and support tho 
Communist leadership of the UK. Tho Inter¬ 
national Union of Electrical Workers, 
CIO, known as the lUE, is one of 
the employees* alternatives, wherever and, 
whenever they wish to repudiate the UK 
agents of the JESkemUn. The lUE is anti-Com- 
munist. 

When 200,000 to 250,000 members continuo 
to support the Matles-Emspak Communist 
machine of the UE, it is time to take another 
look at the alleged “solid Americanism’* of 
the rank and file. It Is no longer a matter of 
any serious dispute that the leadership of all 
the unions which have been expelled from 
the CIO owes its first and only alleglanc© to 
the masters of a foreign power which Is bent 
on the destruction of the United States. Tho 
rank and file, in the UE or any other union, 
which supports such a treasonable leadership, 
must share the criminal responsibility ad¬ 
hering thereto, regardlciw of the alleged pa¬ 
triotism or ignorance of tho rank and flic. 
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There are no mitigating circumstances m the 
present state of world affairs. Innocence can 
no longer he claimed on grounds of ignorance. 

The exposure of the UE as a Communist- 
dominated organization has been too com¬ 
plete to leave room for any doubts. 

The most recently published volume of 
hearings of the congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities, released the end of 
September 1950, contains overwhelming and 
conclusive proof of the Communist character 
of the UE. 

One of the key witnesses in this latest ex¬ 
posure of the UE was Victor Decavitch. For 
almost 10 years, Decavitch was a member of 
the UE, rising eventually to the position of 
one of the UE international vice presidents 
by virtue of his position as president of UE 
district 7, which embraces Ohio and Ken¬ 
tucky. 

As a member of the UE international ex¬ 
ecutive board, Victor Decavitch had first¬ 
hand acquaintance with all the top leaders 
of the UE. As president of UE district 7, 
he knew all the Ohio and Kentucky field 
organizers and international representatives 
personally. He himself had signed up as 
member of the Commumst Party. He was, 
therefore, in a position to testify of his own 
first-hand knowledge concerning the Com¬ 
munist leadership of the UE. In his sworn 
testimony, he said: “Within the UE—I am 
speaking of paid people working in UE to¬ 
day—they are 99 9 percent Communists. 
That IS no exaggeration. That is basically 
the God’s truth as far as the UE is con¬ 
cerned.” 

Earlier this year, Matt Cvetic also testified 
before the congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities with respect to the Com¬ 
munist Party membership of the UE leaders 
in Pennsylvania. Cvetic was for many 
years an undercover agent of the FBI in 
Pittsburgh and, like Decavitch, was able to 
testify of his own first-hand knowledge that 
the UE leaders in his area were members of 
the Communist Party. 

In previous congressional hearings such 
former UE officials as James Conroy, of New 
York, and S. M. Vottis, of Schenectady (both 
of whom were one-time members of the Com¬ 
munist Party), have helped to swell the im¬ 
mense volume of irrefutable evidence that 
the present UE leaders are traitors to their 
country. 

The following paragraphs which give an 
account of the fraudulent beginning of UE 
Local SOI in Schenectady, N. Y., are based 
upon the sworn testimony of S M. Vottis, 
who was speaking from first-hand knowledge. 

UE Local 301 is among the most important 
in the entire union. Its membership, during 
World War II, reached the figure of some 
27,000. Today there are about 13,000 em¬ 
ployees of General Electric at Schenectady 
who are covered by the recently signed con¬ 
tract with the UE. 

Julius Emspak, identified by Louis Budenz 
as the “Comrade Juniper” of the Communist 
Party, got his start in UE Local 301. Com¬ 
munist Leo Jandreau has been the big shot 
in the local’s affairs for many years. 

The fraud by which the Communists took 
over control of the union m the GE plant at 
Schenectady is illustrative of some of their 
unscrupulous tactics. 

In May 1935 Israel Amter, then New York 
State chairman of’ the Communist Party, 
went to Schenectady, where he gathered a 
small group of GE employees and local Com¬ 
munists together to confer on strategy. 

At this meeting Amter appointed Sadie 
Doran, local Communist Party organizer, to 
direct the strategy of taking over the union 
in the GE plant. She was in Schenectady 
until late in 1936 when the party sent Doro¬ 
thy Loeta and Joseph Klein to replace her. 
In recent years, Dorothy Loeb has written 
the labor news column of the Daily Worker. 

Later on the Schenectady Communists 
were told that they would receive their in¬ 


structions on union matters from James 
Matles. In 1936, the Communist Party 
strength m Schenectady was a half-dozen 
active members, and the union had enrolled 
between 250 and 300 members in the GE 
plant. With this negligible strength, a half- 
dozen obscure employees set about to pit 
their force against a billion-doHar corpora¬ 
tion. 

After learning that approximately 3,500 
dues-paymg union members would be re¬ 
quired, before the NLRB in Washington 
would authorize a collective bargainmg elec¬ 
tion, the half-dozen Commumst zealots sat 
down night after night to make out that 
many fraudulent union cards and dues re- 
ce^’pts They simply copied names and ad¬ 
dresses from the telephone directories of the 
vicinity 

The NLRB then sent its representative, 
one John Moore, from Washington. Mr, 
Moore took a casual glance at the fraudu¬ 
lent cards and ordered an election. The 
Communists won the election, and from that 
time to the present day they have dominated 
the union local at the GE plant. 

UE Local No. 301 at Schenectady is looked 
upon as something of the “mother local’* 
throughout the UERMWA. Reliable wit¬ 
nesses report that the Communist Party has 
pursued a course of relentless determination 
to retain control of the local regardless of 
cost, having sent in scores of organizers and 
spent thousands of dollars whenever its grip 
seemed threatened. Probably no other in¬ 
dustrial plant in the United States is more 
important to the national defense than the 
GE plant at Schenectady. 

UE COMMUNISTS JAILED FOR DESECRATING 
AMERICAN FLAG 

This country has penal statutes which for¬ 
bid the desecration of the American flag by 
using it as a receptacle for the placing or 
depositing of money. 

On many occasions, UE Communist leaders 
have shown their contempt for both the 
American flag and the penal statutes of the 
United States This is not at all surprismg 
in view of the fact that all Communists have 
only one loyalty, the Soviet Union. 

Eight members of UE Local No. 441, Eliza¬ 
beth, N. J., were found guilty of violating the 
statute which expressly forbids the use of the 
American flag as a receptacle for depositing 
money. Charles MacLaren, president of lo¬ 
cal No. 441, was among those found guilty 
of this offense. The others were Charles 
Pecukaities, Elmer Stafford, Wesley Mitchell, 
Walter Pidgeon, Bert Eckstein, Hadley Dag¬ 
gett, and William Karp. 

In finding them guilty. Presiding Justice 
Henry H. Curran of Special Sessions in New 
York said: “This is a shocking and disgrace¬ 
ful way to use the American flag ” 

These UE leaders of local 441 were march¬ 
ing m the Communist May Day parade in 
New York City at the time of their violation 
of the statute respecting the American flag. 
(That fact alone is evidence enough of their 
Communist sympathies ) The eight of them 
carried a large American flag and shouted to 
spectators along the line of the Communist 
march to toss coins into it. 

By the time they reached the end of the 
march in Union Square, the flag contained 
only $58.38 in coins, but these eight able- 
bodied men were allowing the center of the 
flag to drag in the dirt of the streets They 
were promptly arrested by Patrolman Edward 
Cooley. 

The penalty for this desecration of the flag 
ranges as high as 1 year in prison and a fine 
of $500. 

Although he found all of the men gmlty, 
Special Sessions Judge Curran sentenced 
only three of the rmgleaders—^MacLaren. 
Stafford, and Mitchell—to jail terms. The 
others received suspended sentences. 

In pronouncing sentence, Judge Curran 
said. “Our flag is not merely a piece of 


cloth. Old Glory cannot be dragged m the 
dirt of the streets. Ordinary decency and 
respect would have prevented such an 
occurrence.” 

It IS significant that most of these eight 
leaders of local 441 have had other affilia¬ 
tions with Communist enterprises than their 
marchmg in the Communist May Day parade. 
MacLaren, Stafford, Mitchell, Pidgeon, and 
Eckstein have sent greetings to the Com¬ 
munist Party’s newspaper, the Daily Worker, 
Mitchell has also been affiliated with the 
Civil Rights Congress, a Communist-front 
organization which has'been listed as sub¬ 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

UE LEADERS IN COMMUNIST PARTY CONVENTION 

UE Local 601 (Westinghouse in East Pitts¬ 
burgh) has made the charge that the fol¬ 
lowing UE leaders were delegates to the na¬ 
tional convention of the Communist Party 
in 1948: 

John T. Bernard, legislative director of 
UE district 6, former Member of the House 
of Representatives and prominent in scores 
of Communist-front organizations, 

William Bonafide, organizer of the Com¬ 
munist Party shop unit in local 409, Newark, 
N. J. 

Neil Brandt, vice president of New Jersey 
Industrial Union Council and international 
representative of UE district 4. 

Nat Cohen, executive board member of UE 
local 475 and former member of the national 
committee of the Communist Party 

David Davis, business agent of UE Local 
155, Philadelphia, and member of the na¬ 
tional committee of the Communist Party. 

Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the 
UERMWA and identified as “Comrade Juni- 
ner” by Louis Budenz. 

^ William W. Hill, president of UE Local 
130, Baltimore, Md, 

John Leto, president of UE Local 103, Cam¬ 
den, N. J. 

Robert Logsdon, international representa¬ 
tive of UE district 8, St. Louis. 

James Lustig, representative of UE dis¬ 
trict 4. 

William E. Mauseth, organizer of UE dis¬ 
trict 12, Minnesota. 

James McLeish, president of UE district 4. 

William Sentner, president of UE district 8. 

Ted Smorodin, representative of UE Local 
103. 

Edward Wiggan, representative of 'DE dis¬ 
trict 12, Minnesota. 

Josephine Willard, executive hoard mem¬ 
ber of UE Local 203, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ruth Young, secretary-treasurer of UE dis¬ 
trict 4. 

UE Local 601 challenged these 17 UE 
leaders to deny that they were delegates to 
the national convention of the Communist 
Party. 

The charges of local 601 mean that more 
than 6 percent of the delegates to the last 
national convention of the Communist Party 
(1948) were leaders of the UERMWA. Out 
of a total of 275 delegates from all parts of 
the United States, 17 were UE leaders. 

Aside from the salaried functionaries of 
the Communist Party (organizers, editors, 
secretaries, etc.) who naturally constituted, 
the largest group of delegates, the UERMWA 
was the most largely represented organiza¬ 
tion in the 1948 national convention of the 
Communist Party. 

It has been known for a long time that 
there are scores of officers and organizers 
on the UE pa 3 D:oll who are little or noth¬ 
ing more than Communist Party organizers 
masquerading as labor union functionaries. 
This disproportionate number of UE lead¬ 
ers who were delegates to the national con¬ 
vention of the Communist Party is striking 
confirmation of this knowledge. It must be 
borne in mind that only top Communist 
Party figures are delegates to the party’s 
biennial convention. 
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The 1943 natiojial convention of the Com¬ 
munist Party was the fourteenth in the his¬ 
tory of the Communist Party in the United 
States It was convened in the h allroom of 
the Riverside Plaza Hotel, West Seventy- 
third Street off Broadway, New York City, on 
the morning of August 3, 1948. 

Every precaution was tahen by the Com¬ 
munist Party to keep secret the identities of 
the 275 delegates to this biennial conven¬ 
tion. Even wall-lsncwn Communist Paity 
figures were compelled to produce their cre¬ 
dentials The credentials committee was 
composed of Steve Nelson, Albert Lannon 
(real name Viteri), and Joseph Dougher. 
Tins credentials committee worked under the 
close supervision of Sidney Stem and Claudia 
Jones. At the close of each session, all rec¬ 
ords of attending delegates weie impounded 
for the night and taken to the national 
headquarters of the Communist Party. Dur¬ 
ing the night, they were watched over by 
special agents of the Russian MVD. 

Despite these elaborate precautions, the 
identities of all the delegates are known to 
Government agencies and others. 

XTE SUPPORT OF CONVICTED COMMUNISTS 

For the time being, the Communist Party 
has concentrated most of its attention upon 
the defense of its 11 convicted leaders. Dur¬ 
ing and after the trial, the party has or¬ 
ganized fronts, protests, and demonstrations 
to agitate for its leaders’ release. 

On June 3, Judge Medina sent three of the 
Communist defendants to jail for their con¬ 
tumacious conduct in court. The behavior 
Of the defendants (and their counsel, too) 
was not a matter of hasty, ill-considered ac¬ 
tion. It was carefully planned and coolly cal¬ 
culated in an unsuccessful attempt to force 
Judge Medina to commit trial error. From 
the inception of the Communist movement, 
there has been a deliberate practice of bad 
courtroom behavior on the part of Commu¬ 
nist defendants who are brought before the 
bar of ‘"bourgeois” justice. 

Henry A. Wallace was not such a complete 
and utter fool that he was wholly unaware 
of these Communist tactics, and his rush to 
denounce the court, therefore, meant only 
one thing, i. e, that Wallace has been made 
captive to the purposes of the Communist 
Party. 

It becomes increasingly unlikely, with every 
passing week, that innocent “liberals” can be 
drawn into the mesh of Communist Party 
trickery. Consequently, those who are now 
letting out loud shrieks of indignation and 
anguish over the conviction of the 11 defend¬ 
ants may be catalogued as Communist Party 
members or the most willing of Communist 
Party tools. Period! 

The following leaders of the XJERMWA put 
the finger on themselves by their vehement 
attacks upon Judge Medina for his action in 
jailing the three Communist defendants in 
June: 

Clarence Bingham, president of UE Local 
81Q, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Blycher, department chairman of 
UE Local 203, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ethel Carpenter, field organizer of UE dis¬ 
trict 4, Newark, N. J. 

David Davis, business representative of UE 
Local 165, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest DeMalo, president of UE district 
11 and international vice president, Chicago, 
Ill. 

John Dillon, chief steward of UE Local 448, 
Jersey City, N J. 

Charles Prank, delegate from UE Local 475, 
New York. 

James Garry, business manager of UE Local 
1227, New York. 

Fred Haug, field organizer of UE district 7, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Herbert Hirschberg, international repre¬ 
sentative of UE district 7, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sam Kanter, business pgent of UE Local 
475, New York. 


Harry Kelner, field organizer of UE district 
4, Newark, N. J. 

Koorken Koortbojian, business agent of 
UE Local 443, Jersey City, N. J. 

Joseph Kres, business agent of Local 735, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

James Lustig, representative of UE district 
4, New York. 

Lucille Margolin, secretary of UE Local 209, 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Lem Markland, president of UE district 7, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and international vice 
president 

Dave Mates, representative of UE district 
9, Detroit, Mich. 

James McLeich, president of UE district 4 
and international vice president. 

Tom Neill, field organizer of UE district 4, 
Newark, N. J. 

Ernest Pollock, business agent of UE Local 
437, Newark, N. J. 

Talmadge Raley, representative of UB Local 
766, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mane J. Reed, business agent of UE Local 
735, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry Rhine, international representative 
of UE district 1. 

Tony Rodriguez, field organizer of UE dis¬ 
trict 4, Newark, N J. 

Marcel Scherer, educational director of UE 
district 4, Newark, N J 

David Scribner, UE general counsel, New 
York, N. Y 

Joe Sheetz. president of UE Local 758, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Joe Squires, secretary of the fair-practices 
committee of UE district 4, Newark, N J. 

Al Steam, business manager of UE Local 
430, Nev; York 

John Thomas, representative of UE Local 
776, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sam Verano, field organizer of UE district 
4, Newark, N. J 

Josephine Willard, member of executive 
board of UE Local 203, Bridgeport, Conn, 

Jack Zucker, organizer of UE district 1. 

A total of 34 leaders of this union who 
have publicly recorded themselves as Com¬ 
munist Party stooges in attacking Judge 
Medina, showing conclusively that it is a 
political organization subservient to the 
Communist Party 

The political character of the UERMWA 
is revealed further by the violence and 
abusiveness of the statements which its 
leaders have prepared for the Daily Worker, 
Communist Party newspaper. The National 
Non-Partisan Conamittee to Defend the 
Rights of the 12 Communist Leaders is the 
most important of the Communist fronts 
charged with agitating on behalf of the con¬ 
victed Communist leaders. The members 
of this committee include the following 
prominent UE leaders: David Davis, Ernest 
DeMalo, Leo Jandreau, and Ruth Young. 

Paul Robeson and Judge Norval K. Harris 
are cochairmen of the National Non-Parti¬ 
san Committee to Defend the Rights of the 
12 Communist Leaders. Robeson is known 
well enough for his pro-Sovlet activities. 
Judge Norval K. Harris is a newcomer to the 
Communist-front fold. This judge, inciden¬ 
tally, served a prison sentence for stealing 
veterans’ checks after World War I. 

The secretary of the committee is Harold 
Chrlstoffel, Communist leader of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike In the period of Communist 
sabotage strikes during the days of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact Other well-known Com¬ 
munists and party liners on the committee 
include Hugh Bryson, Albert Maltz, Grant W. 
Oakes, Sam Burt, W, E. B. DuBols, James H. 
Durkin, Ben Gold, Uta Hagen, Vito Marcan- 
tonio, William Howard Mellsh, William L. 
Patterson, Gene Weltfish, and Donald Hen¬ 
derson. 

It -requires no Intimate nor profound 
knowledge to realize that as long as these 
representatives of Moscow continue to dic¬ 
tate the labor policies of a quarter of a mil¬ 


lion workers in strategic American plants we 
face a dangerous and possibly a tragic situa¬ 
tion It should be changed immediately 

In this connection I call attention to the 
fact that the Taft-Hartley law provides that 
unless the union heads file a noii-Commumso 
affidavit, the union shall not be reccjniz""cl 
as the bargaining agent It also provides 
heavy penalties for those who file frlse affi¬ 
davits—penalties in the foim of fines and 
jail sentences 

The question which the American people 
are entitled to have answered at this time 
is: “Why has not the Justice Department 
started prosecution on these false affidavits'?” 

The Federal Bureau of InvestigaUon has 
furnished the complete and detailed evidence 
to the Justice Department, but Mr Peyton 
Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney G^-'peral, 
who received all of this proof, has under ad¬ 
ministration direction turned a deaf cai and 
buried the information in the files 

This IS extremely dangerous playing with 
our national security for the purpose of get¬ 
ting some additional left-wing votes. It Is 
in the same pattern as the shameful and 
dangerous Tydings-McMahon-Lucas white¬ 
washing of Communists in Government 


InflaHoa—Will It Lead to Repudiatioa or 
the Return to a Sound Curreuty Re¬ 
deemable in Gold and Silver 

EI-:TENSI0N OF REMARKS 


MOM. COMfTOM 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 2Z, IBZO 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there is submitted herewith for the con¬ 
sideration of the Members of Congress 
an editorial on inflation taken from tho 
September 22, 1950, Spokesman-Review, 
of Spokane, Wash., and a timely re¬ 
sponse of Frank Lilly, research analyst, 
also of Spokane: 

Wae's Big Objective Is the United States 
Dollar 

The most dangerous threat to America’s 
security today may not be Russia’s military 
might. It is infiation hero at homo. 

Communism’s long-range plan is to force 
the democracies to exhaust their energies 
and resources in a long series of little wars 
and military preparations until they go 
down in economic collapse. This strategy 
holds out far more hope for Russian domi¬ 
nation of tho world than would any plan 
for military conquest. 

Our most sensib'*e defense In to protect the 
American economy againot inflation, espe¬ 
cially during the time we are building our 
military strength. It is not an easy way, 
but the only way to check commimlsm and 
at the same time prevent world war III. 

Camille Gutt, manager of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund, has warned that ‘’neg¬ 
lect of the inflationary danger can cleytroy 
all progress made in the last 4 years t ward 
economic recovery from World War 11.” Mr, 
Gutt pointed the way. for America m well 
as Europe: Credit must be limited, and while 
taxes go up it is even more vital to limit 
unnecesssary expenditures by gavernments. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin re¬ 
peated the warning that infiation is the 
■greatest danger facing American labor. He 
urged that no general wage rise be sought 
at this time, adding that “wage increa»s 
would again be reflected in increased prices 
and we would be in another Inflalionary 
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Spiral that would benefit nobody, labor least 
of all.” 

While Congress hurries to adjourn without 
enacting adequate anti-inflation measures 
and the President is trying to postpone use 
of his anti-inflationary powers until after 
election, the da^^ger is not being combated. 
Higher taxes, even price ceilings, are not 
enough. We need most of all to stop non- 
essential Government spending. 

The situation calls for determined, in¬ 
telligent, bipartisan effort in our Federal 
Government if we are to avoid the economic 
anarchy that Russia has planned for us. 

September 22, 1950 

James Bracken, 

Editor, Spokesman Review, 

Spokane, Wash, 

Dear Jim* The statement m your editorial 
of September 22 to the effect that “the most 
dangerous threat to American security to¬ 
day * * It is inflation here at home, is 

timely and should be repeated and empha¬ 
sized over and over again 

I wish, however, that the real reason for 
inflation had been given. As matters stand, 
inflation is something that everybody talks 
about and warns against but which almost 
nobody seems to realize is a result and not a 
cause. In other words, inflation is the fever 
and not the disease; or, to say it another 
way, the gas and not the overeating of the 
wrong food that creates the gas. 

Our real concern, therefore, is with the 
cause of inflation, for only by correcting the 
cause can we eliminate inflation itself. To 
merely alleviate the -fever, or get nd of the 
gas is not going to do very much good in the 
long run. 

The cause of inflation, briefly stated, lies 
in the fact that our currency is debt-based, 
and it therefore increases in about the same 
proportion as our debt increases. Inci¬ 
dentally, according to no less an authority 
than Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, debts on homes and commodities, in¬ 
cluding automobiles, now total over $60,000,- 
000.000, an increase of over $10,000,000,000 
during the past year. Many people do not 
understand that under our present monetary 
system most of these debts are discounted 
by the Federal Reserve banks, who issue 
the Federal Reserve notes that constitute 
most of our currency. 

It is not too much to say that the “debt 
bomb” is more dangerous to American secu¬ 
rity than the A-bomb or even the H-bomb. 
Incidentally, Lenin and the other Russian 
leaders have never made a secret of the fact 
that the Communists’ plan is to debauch our 
currency by inducing the United States to 
spend Itself into bankruptcy, which is what 
we are now well on our way toward doing 

If all our currency were convertible into 
gold and/or silver, there could not be any 
appreciable inflation or deflation because 
convertibility acts as a brake which is useful 
when, for any reason we are stopping going 
uphill or when we are going downhill. When 
gold backing was taken out of our monetary 
system, it was equivalent t® taking the 
brakes out of an automobile. Brakes are 
Just as necessary to the proper functioning 
of an automobile as is the engine. You can, 
after a fashion, run an automooile on level 
ground with nothing but the motor, but the 
brakes are needed for the safety of both the 
driver and others. 

Increasing taxe ^ and arbitrary Government 
controls are at best palliatives, like spirits of 
sweet niter for fever and soda mints for gas. 
Neither course, nor both, will correct the 
cause of inflation. The only cure is a sound, 
honest currency, backedl by, and freely con¬ 
vertible into gold and/or silver. Unless this 
cure is applied, our country must inevitably 
resort to repudiation, which would be fatal 
to the American way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 

Feaistk L' .y. 


Undesirables in Goyernment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by me together with newspaper ar¬ 
ticles in reference thereto. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Statement by Senator Schoeppel 

Lfr. President, in a speech on the Senate 
floor on September 5, 1950, 1 referred to the 
activities of a number of individuals, some 
of whom are In the Department of Interior. 

I referred to records and data and findings 
which resulted from hearings in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, more particularly, 
before the Un-American Activities Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Representatives. In that 
speech I referred to the activities of certain 
individuals within the Territory of Alaska as 
appeared of record, and as set forth m my 
statement. 

There were matters referred to in my 
speech of September 5, which, in my judg¬ 
ment, offered a fertile field for proper inquiry 
by a committee of the Senate of the United 
States, and which I thought should be 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. 

I offered suggestions for the consideration 
of the committee as to witnesses who should 
be called, records, and data that should be 
obtained, all to the end that a complete basis 
for investigation would be provided. I felt 
that this committee had the authority to do 
this, and the facilities for the handling of 
this important type of inquiry. 

^ese things I urge you to keep in mind for 
it is my intention to say more about them 
in the future. 

We can easily recall the loud cries of 
anguish from the uninformed and the mis¬ 
informed which arose when I first called 
attention on September 5 to many of these 
conditions and situations existing in the 
Interior Department, and the conduct of 
other individuals referred to In my opin¬ 
ion, these matters needed to be investi¬ 
gated, thoroughly and completely, and that 
need still exists today. 

I have been accused of not knowing 
whereof I spoke These accusations do not 
disturb me. There were even, at the time 
of the drum beatings of denial and in the 
anxiety to protect many of these individ¬ 
uals named in my speech, statements that 
as a Republican I was motivated in my ut¬ 
terances by reason of politics Let’s look at 
the record -with reference to this. 

Let me remind the Senate and the people 
of this country that in May of this year 1950 
a Member of Congress, a Democrat from the 
State of Virginia, in a public speech in his 
State, not only raised many of the same 
questions I raised in the Senate, concern¬ 
ing Mr. Chapman, but, my friends, a good 
many more. Here I want to refer to photo¬ 
stats of three newspapers: 

1. Chicago Daily Tribune, May 17, 1950. 

2. The Staunton News-Leader, May 12, 
1950. 

3. The Tlmes-Herald, May 17, 1950. 

Congressman Burr P. Harrison, of Vir¬ 
ginia, who is a member of the House of Rep- 
sentatives and a member of the Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Committee of that body. 


spoke boldly, forthrightly, and courage¬ 
ously. I urge you to read and refer to what 
he had to say. Photostatic copies of news¬ 
paper reports of his remarks I am offering 
for the record at this point: 

“[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
17, 1950] 

“Democrat Hits Apathy to Reds in 

Government—Chapman Blind to Peril, 

He Says 

“(By Willard Edwards) 

“Washington, May 16—A Democratic Con¬ 
gressman today ripped into the Truman ad¬ 
ministration’s indefensible apathy con¬ 
cerning Communists in the Government and 
named Interior Secretary Chapman as unfit 
for office because of Communist front asso¬ 
ciations. 

“Capitol Hill buzzed over a speech made by 
Representative Harrison, Democrat, Virginia, 
a former circuit Judge at Staunton, Va , last 
Thursday, the main features of which he re¬ 
peated in an interview. The speech was 
reported only by Virgmia newspapers at the 
time 

“The Harrison speech betrayed the secret 
alarms of many prominent Democrats over 
the administration’s complacency in dealing 
with charges made by Senator McCarthy, 
Republican, Wisconsin, and other Republi¬ 
cans about Communist influences in the state 
Department and elsewhere. 

“CHARGES UNFITNESS 

“Harrison, a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, said he was 
not accusing Chapman of being either a 
Communist or disloyal but he read the 
record of the Cabinet officer’s front affilia¬ 
tions as indicating his unfitness to detect 
security risks in his own department. 

“ T am convinced there are many persons 
with unsavory and dangerous connections 
still employed by the Government despite the 
assurances by President Truman and other 
top officials that the loyalty program cleaned 
them out,* he declared. ‘Statements to the 
effect that there are no “known Communists’* 
in the Government are not reassuring. 

“ ‘The unknown Communists are the effec¬ 
tive ones. Disclosures made by our commit¬ 
tee do not give me a feeling of security. 
Obviously, the Communists are intensifying 
rather than diminishing their efforts to in¬ 
filtrate our Federal establishment.’ 

“INDEFENSIBLE APATHY 

“ ‘But for a reason wholly inexplicable to 
me, there has been no intensification of the 
efforts on the part of our Federal officials to 
weed out undesirables. On the contrary, 
there is an indefensible apathy, a continued 
effort to convince the public that hunting 
for Communists and fellow travelers in the 
Government merely hurts the morale of the 
employees and damages public confidence in 
public officials, 

“ ‘This is a senseless attitude. Attorney 
General Clark [now Supreme Court Justice] 
was telling a CIO convention there were no 
Communists in the Government at the very 
moment Judith Coplon was busy stealing 
confidential information from the files of his 
own Department.’ 

“FRONTS LISTED 

“ ‘State Secretary Acheson stood by Alger 
Hiss even after Hiss had been convicted by 
a Jury as a common liar. There are a number 
of officials who should not be working for 
the Government. Among them is the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, who 
seems inclined to join Communist-front 
groups without Investigation as to their true 
character.’ 

“Chapman's former affiliations, as listed 
In the files of the House committee, Harrison 
said, include the American League Against 
War and Fascism, cited as subversive by 
the Justice Department; Congress of Ameri¬ 
can-Soviet Friendship, similarly cited; and 
Descendants of the American Revolution* 
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labeled "a Communist imitation of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution’ by 
the House committee; and others.” 

‘'[From the Staunton (Va.) News-Leader of 
May 12, 1950] 

“Undesibables Said on Federal Lists 

‘‘Representative Biter P Harrison declared 
last night that he is convinced many persons 
with unsavoiy and dangerous connections 
still are employed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, despite assurances from President Tru¬ 
man and other top officials that the loyalty 
check program has proved an adequate safe¬ 
guard. 

“Mr Harrison, a member of the House 
Committee on Uii-American Activities, spoke 
at a public meeting of the Beverly Manor 
Runt an Club. 

“He was introduced by Gilbert R. Kmzie. 
A dinner, presided over by Roscoe Masincupp, 
president of the group, was served by the 
ladies of the Hebron Church The Reverend 
W W. Trimble gave the invocation, and Boyd 
Shaner was accepted as a new member at the 
monthly meeting. 

“It was announced that at the next meeting 
the boys and girls of the FFA will toe honored 
as guests of the Ruritans. 

“Statements to the effect that ‘there are 
no known Communists in the Government' 
are not reassuring, in the light of the shock¬ 
ing facts which have come to light in recent 
years—and still are toeing revealed,” he said. 

“ ‘We must go beyond the matter of “known 
Communists.” The unknown Communists 
are the effective ones. The disclosures which 
have been made in the proceedings of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities do not 
give me a feeling of security. Obviously, 
Communists are intensifying, rather than 
diminishing, their efforts to infiltrate our 
Federal establishment. But, for a reason 
wholly inexplicable to me, there has been no 
intensification of the efforts on the part of 
our Federal officials to weed out undesirables.' 

“scores apathy 

" ‘On the contrary, there has been an in¬ 
defensible apathy—a continuous effort to 
convince the public that hunting for Commu¬ 
nists and fellow travelers In the Government 
merely hurts morale of the employees and 
damages public confidence in public officials.* 

“Mr. Harrison called this ‘a senseless atti¬ 
tude ’ He pointed out that Attorney General 
Tom Clark (now a Supreme Court Justice) 
was telling a CIO convention that there were 
no Communists in the Government, insofar 
as was known, at the very moment Judith 
Coplon, now under a Federal penitentiary 
sentence, was busy stealing confidential in¬ 
formation from the files of his own depart¬ 
ment, where she was working. 

“He also recalled that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson insisted on standing by Alger 
Hiss, a former trusted official of his Depart¬ 
ment, even after Hiss had been convicted ‘as 
a common liar’ in denying he passed confi¬ 
dential information to a Communist courier. 

“Mr. Harrison warned that adequate se¬ 
curity controls in the Federal Government 
must go beyond the theory of loyalty risk 
and embrace the idea of security risk. 

“There are many persons working for the 
Government who have no right to be there,' 
he said. ‘As a matter of fact, no one has a 
right to a Federal job. It should be regarded 
as a high privilege. The people of the United 
States have the right to be choosy about who 
works for them—and their officials in Wash¬ 
ington should keep that in mind. A worker 
who IS loyal to the Nation still may be unfit 
to serve as a Federal employee because of his 
habit of joining Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions or keeping the company of Communists 
and fellow travelers,' he pointed out. 

“names individtjals 

“Mr Harrison said he had selected at ran¬ 
dom the names of several individuals he be¬ 
lieved should not be working for the Govern¬ 
ment. One of these was that of Secretary of 


the Interior Oscar L Chapman. He read 
from files of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities the names and descriptions of sev¬ 
eral organizations with which the files 
showed Mr. Chapman to have been affiliated 
in the past. The organizations subsequently 
were cited by the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities as Communist front Mr. 
Harrison emphasized he was not calling Mr. 
Chapman a Communist, or accusing him of 
being disloyal, but merely mentioned him as 
one of those public officials who seemed in¬ 
clined to join Communist-front groups with¬ 
out investigating their true character. 

“The Seventh District Representative also 
reported on his recent service in Hawaii as a 
member of a special subcommittee investi¬ 
gating Communist activities there 

“He revealed that public hearings con¬ 
ducted in Honolulu established the existence 
of a well-organized and effective plan to seize 
control of the economy of the Territory and 
of the administration of its affairs generally. 

“Mr Harrison said testimony presented to 
the subcommittee under the direction of 
Committee Counsel Frank S Tavernier, Jr., 
of Woodstock, showed the extent to which 
the Communists had been successful in 
achieving domination of the dock workers’ 
union organization, thereby controlling the 
islands’ trade It also established the 
startling fact that a small group of Commu¬ 
nists had been able to take command of the 
Democratic Party in Hawaii, Mr. Harrison 
added. 

“Cne of the most appalling incidents to be 
uncovered in the hearings, he told the Ruri¬ 
tans, involved a veteran who was sent to the 
mainland, the taxpayers paying his way, in 
order that he could take instruction under 
the GI bill of rights. 

“ ‘And where do you suppose he studied?’ 
Mr. Harrison asked. ‘At a reputable college 
or trade school? Not at all. He was en¬ 
rolled, at public expense, in the California 
Labor School. This institution was a noto¬ 
rious Communist front, well known to the 
FBI as a training ground for Communists and 
would-be Communists, where Marxist philos¬ 
ophy was taught and students were shown 
how to further the objective of subversion.’ ” 

“Mr. Harrison said the Hawaiian trip gave 
him “a startling picture of how a small group 
of experienced Communists—^peiliaps no 
more than 200—had neared the objective of 
control of an entire Territory, under the 
noses of patriotic and antl-Communist 
citizens.” 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 17, 1950] 

“Secretary Chapman Assailed by Virginia 
Democrat for Red Links 
“(By Willard Edwards) 

“A Democratic congressman yesterday 
ripped into the Truman administration’s ‘in¬ 
defensible apathy' concerning Communists 
in the Government and named Interior Sec¬ 
retary Chapman as unfit for office because of 
Communist front associations. 

“Capitol Hill buzzed over a sensational 
speech made by Representative Harrison 
(Democrat, Virginia) at Staunton, Va, last 
Thursday, the main features of which he 
repeated in an interview. 

“MANY democrats ALARMED 

“’T’iie Harrison speech betrayed the secret 
alarms of many prominent Democrats over 
the administration’s complacency over 
charges made by Senator McCarthy (Repub¬ 
lican) of Wisconsin and other Republicans 
about Communist influences in the State 
Department and elsewhere. 

“Harrison, a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, said he was 
not accusing Chapman of being either a 
Communist or disloyal, but he read the rec¬ 
ord of the Cabinet officer's front affiliations 
as indicating his unfitness to detect security 
risks in his own Department, 


“ ‘I am convinced there are many persons 
with unsavory and dangerous connections 
still employed by the Government despite the 
assurances by President Truman and other 
top officials that the loyalty program cleaned 
them out,’ he declared ‘Statements to the 
effect that there are no known Commu¬ 
nists in the Government are not reassuring 

“ ‘The unknown Communists are the effec¬ 
tive ones. 

“INDEFENSIBLE APATHY 

“ ‘But for a leason wholly inexplicable to 
me, there has heTen no intensification of the 
efforts on the part of our Federal officials to 
weed out undesirables. On the contiaiy, 
there is an indefensible apathy, a continued 
effort to convnice the public that huntnig 1 or 
Communists and fellow travelers in the Gov¬ 
ernment meiely hurts the morale of the 
employes and damages public confidence in 
public officials. 

“ ‘This is a senseless attitude Attorney 
General Claik (now Supreme Court Justice) 
was telling a CIO convention there were no 
Communists in the Government at the very 
moment Judith Coplon was busy stealing 
confidential information from the files of 
his own Department. 

“ ‘State Secretary Acheson stood by Alger 
Hiss even after Hiss had been convicted by 
a jury as a common liar, 'r^hcre are a num¬ 
ber cf officials who should not be working for 
the Government.’ 

“Chapman’s former affiliations, as listed in 
the files of tho House Committee, Harrimon 
said, include the American League Against 
War and Fascism, cited as subversive by tho 
Justice Depaitment; Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, similarly cited, and De¬ 
scendants of the American Revolution, la¬ 
beled ‘A Communist imitation of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution by 
the House committee, and others ” 

Surely, Mr. Chapman and his follow Demo¬ 
crats had Mr. Harrison’s remarks called to 
their attention. But strangely enough, there 
were no drum beatings—no walls of denial— 
no calls for investigation—no shouting of 
“politics” or “foul play.” 

Mr. Chapman and his friends certainly 
should have known or had the oportunity to 
know that these charges were made by a 
member of his own Democrat Party, elected 
by the people of his State and renominated 
for election to his lesponsiblo office in tho 
House of Representatives of this Nation. 

In this instance there was a great silence 
with reference to the charges which wore 
made by this courageous Congressman who 
spoke out of the fullness of his heart and 
from a knowledge of what had transpired 
while he was a member of tho committee of 
Congress. 

There was, for me, denunciation, some 
charges of petty politics, accusations of us¬ 
ing smear tactics and a degree of vilifica¬ 
tion that reeks of tho type of pressure which 
should be exposed and held up for exactly 
what it is to tho eyes and ears of the poi-tplo 
of this country. 

Mr. Chapman has used the prontige of his 
office as a pllitform for ringing denials and 
very little more. Ho has roforred to mo as 
a “little man in a high place.” I accept Mr. 
Chapman’s estimate, but the senior Senator 
from Kansas wishes at this time to remind 
him to trim his vision down to my size. 

Some of us are little people concerned 
with other little people. None of thorn to 
my knowledge, has over repeatedly Joined 
organizations supported by the CommunlHts, 
attended dinners honoring CommuniatH, or 
defaced a sacred oath of office, oven for cere¬ 
monial purposes, or refused to reaffirm at 
any time the phrases printed in that oath. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Chapman says, such pro¬ 
cedures are commonplace in the Department 
of Interior. I am Informed that they are not 
commonplace in the Department of Justice, 
the Department of State, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. They are not even tol¬ 
erated there. 
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Many questions were raised in my Senate 
speech regarding the Department of Interior. 
Many of these questions are still unanswered. 

How many other oaths of ofSce in the 
Interior Department are defaced, and when 
were they defaced*? 

What do the people of Alaska have to say 
about the thousands of dollars spent to pay 
the exorbitant lobby fee of a man who ap¬ 
parently did little more than submit ex¬ 
pense accounts? 

Who has heard the likes of the vHification 
of a Senator’s assistant, such as Mr. Frank 
Bow endured? 

Mr. Bow IS a good American, deeply con¬ 
cerned with the facts as he found them to 
exist in the Department of Interior. Pacts 
that stand the test, despite abuse, of vilifi¬ 
cation and confusion. 

We have a way m America of being patient 
for the truth. The people will be patient 
now. They were patient through the heavy 
rains of red herrings that fell upon them in 
other days. 

They were patient through the so-called 
investigations of strange influences m other 
Federal Departments. The people look upon 
this body to supply them with the facts. 
To them, we in the Senate have the obliga¬ 
tion of forceful inquiry, of deliberate, thor¬ 
ough investigation. If the citizens of our 
country do not get that from us, they have 
a way of making their voices and demands 
heard. Not in the discord of confusion that 
greets us now, but in the manner of little 
men, exhausted from hearing double talk 
and demanding the truth. 


All-Oat Mobilization and All-Ont Controls 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS ' 

OF 

HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress should immediately enact legis¬ 
lation requiring all-out mobilization and 
all-out controls. 

It is not fair to pass the buck to the 
President. Congress should bear the re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Billions of dollars can be saved if we 
have all-out mobilization and all-out 
controls pegged at a certain date, pref¬ 
erably May 15,1950, beyond which prices 
and wages could not climb and cause a 
spiral of inflation. Likewise our action 
would prevent the greedy from making 
millions unnecessarily out of the war. 

Russia has had all-out mobilization of 
men and materials for some time. They 
are operating around the clock. 

We must prevent inflation which 
would bring disastrous effects to our 
economy; we must act quickly to pre¬ 
vent extreme hardships on our aged, 
small businesses, large families, labor¬ 
ing people, municipalities, and to prevent 
excessive war costs. 

We should allow the aged to work 
without regard to any old-age assistance 
now being received by them. 

We should draft wealth as well as men, 
enact an excess-profits tax, make use of 
the services of all persons of all ages to 
the best advantage possible in an effort 
to win the war without delay. 

When we win the Korean conflict we 
’ must not relax, but must redouble our 
efforts in order to be fully prepared at 
all times. 


We should greatly expand the ROTC 
training program in high schools and 
colleges, and prepare our young men in a 
manner similar to the training given 
them in the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy at West Point and the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, thus pre¬ 
serving their high moral standards. 


Increased Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am gratified to finally have the oppor¬ 
tunity of voting for a bill to improve our 
social-security law. For years it has been 
evident to me that the act should be im¬ 
proved, particularly by extending its cov¬ 
erage and increasing the amount to be 
paid to those entitled to benefits under 
the act. The number of persons to come 
within the provisions has been increased 
by approximately 11,000,000. 

The fear of insecurity in old age is 
one that is ever present in the life of 
most persons. To remove that fear will 
add years and happmess to the life of 
everyone as they grow older. Time and 
again, innumerable times, I receive let¬ 
ters of the most pathetic character from 
old people fearful of what the future 
holds in store for them. These old peo¬ 
ple do not want to be a burden to the 
members of their families. They do not 
want to be dependent. They want to be 
independent. Those that are able are 
willing to work, but in this fast-moving 
industrial life of today, the demand is for 
young persons. Thus, the old and aged 
are placed upon the shelf, and, there¬ 
fore, the need by appropriate laws to en¬ 
able the aged to live a self-respecting old 
age. I am now, and always have been, 
strongly in favor of all legislation to 
provide security in old age. 

As I have previously said, I am grati¬ 
fied that additional persons to the num¬ 
ber of 11,000,000 are brought within the 
terms of the act by the amendments pro¬ 
posed. There are other classes of our 
citizenship that should likewise have 
been brought within the act. It is dis¬ 
appointing that they are not. However, 
I look forward to the time, and I hope 
it is not distant, when all such will be 
brought within our social-security cov¬ 
erage. 

Another amendment to the Social Se¬ 
curity Act that is long overdue, but is 
being corrected or improved by the legis¬ 
lation before us relates to the amount of 
benefits received. TTie amounts being 
paid under the present law are so meager 
that they might well be considered an in¬ 
sult to the aged. In no instance are they 
sufficient to meet the high cost of living 
that now exists. The only defense that 
might be offered would be that the cost 
of living when the original act was 
adopted was not as high as it is now, 
and, furthermore, that the law was new 
and lessons had to be gained by experi¬ 
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ence. Whatever justification there may 
be for such in the past the fact remains 
that for a long time it has been apparent 
that justice to the aged requires that 
payments to them should be greatly in¬ 
creased. 

The legislation, now before us offers 
considerable improvement over present 
conditions by liberalization of benefits to 
be received under the act. 

About 2,600,000 persons currently re¬ 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits would have their monthly bene¬ 
fits increased on the average about 77 
percent for highest benefit groups to as 
much as 150 percent for lowest benefit 
groups. The average primary benefit is 
now approximately $26 per month for a 
retired insured worker and under the bill 
it would be approximately $44. Illus¬ 
trative figures for individual cases are 
shown in the table below: 


Present primary insurance New primary 
benefit: insurance amount 

$10-$25 

$15- 31 

$20- 36 

$25- 44 

$30- 51 

$35- 55 

$40- 60 

$45- 64 


Furthermore, a very important mat¬ 
ter, the bill will increase the amount that 
can be earned by a beneficiary without 
losing the monthly benefits to which he 
is entitled. Under the present law the 
amount a beneficiary is permitted to 
earn per month, after retirement and in 
addition to the monthly payment re¬ 
received is only $14.99, The amount is 
so trifling that in practice it is no real 
help at all. Under the bill now before 
us this situation is corrected. The 
amount a beneficiary may earn in cov¬ 
ered employment without loss of benefits 
would be increased from $14.99 to $50 per 
month After age 75, benefits would be 
payable regardless of amount of earnings 
from employment. 

There are many other worth-while 
improvements and additions to the exist¬ 
ing law that will prove highly beneficial 
to many thousands of people. For in¬ 
stance— 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance ben¬ 
efits to World War n veterans. 

World War 11 veterans will be given 
wage credits under the old-age, surviv¬ 
ors, and disability insurance program 
of $160 per month for the time spent in 
military service between September 16, 
1940, and July 24, 1947. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE SERVICES 

Under extension of State-Federal pub¬ 
lic-assistance programs aid will be ex¬ 
tended to persons not now eligible for 
assistance, as follows: 

The mother, or other adult relative 
with whom an eligible dependent child 
is living, would become eligible aS a re¬ 
cipient under the aid-to-dependent- 
children program, and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would share in the costs of the 
aid furnished such mother or relative. 

Increase in Federal share of public- 
assistance costs: The bill will strengthen 
financing of public assistance in all 
States, and, particularly, will enable 
States with low-average payments to 
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raise the level of payments to needy re¬ 
cipients under the State-Federal pro¬ 
gram. Federal funds will be made avail¬ 
able to the States under the following 
matching formula: 

(a) For old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the totally and perma¬ 
nently disabled. Federal funds will equal 
four-fifths of the first $25 for recipient 
plus one-half of the next $10 plus one- 
third of the next $15 with a maximum of 
$50 on individual assistance payments. 

(b) For aid to dependent children. 
Federal funds will equal four-fifths of 
the first $15 per recipient, including one 
adult m each family, plus one-half of 
the next $6, plus one-third of the re¬ 
mainder, with maximums on individual 
assistance payments of $27 for the adult 
plus $27 for the first child plus $18 for 
each additional child in the family 

Public medical institutions: The Fed¬ 
eral Government will share in the pay¬ 
ments made by the States and localities 
to the needy, aged, blind, and perma¬ 
nently and totally disabled recipients 
residing in public medical institutions, 
instead of limiting Federal participation 
to payments made to recipients residing 
in private institutions as provided in 
present law. 

Direct payment for medical care; 
States will be authorized to make direct 
payments to medical practitioners or in¬ 
stitutions furnishing medical care to re¬ 
cipients of State-Federal public assist¬ 
ance. Under existing law the Federal 
Government does not participate in the 
cost of medical care for recipients unless 
payment for such is made directly to the 
recipient. 

Child-welfare services in rural areas 
or areas of special need will be increased 
from $3,500,000 per year to $7,000,000. 
The use of child-welfare funds would be 
authorized for purposes of returning 
interstate runaway children to their 
homes. Notwithstanding the good that 
is in the bill there are some changes and 
additions that should have been made, 
but, unfortunately a gag rule prevented 
any amendments being offered. I think 
it was wrong to bring the bill before the 
House with such restriction on amend¬ 
ments. 

The amendments to the Social Se¬ 
curity Act which this bill seeks to make 
effective are necessary and worth while. 
While they may not cover every situa¬ 
tion or condition that needs to be rati¬ 
fied, yet they do go a long way in making 
improvements to our social-security 
structure. I am pleased to give my sup¬ 
port to the bill, and I hope that it will 
have the approval of the House, 


Social Security Past 15-Year Mark 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith the following ar¬ 
ticle entitled ^^Social Security Past 15- 


Year Mark” which appeared in the Sheet 
Metal Workers Journal, September 1950 
issue: 

Social Secueity Past 15 -Year Mark 

More than $24,000,000,000 have been paid 
out in the last 15 years under the various 
programs authorized by the Social Security 
Act, according to a report made marking the 
anniversary of the signing of the bill. The 
late President Prankm D. Roosevelt signed 
the measure making the bill a law on Au¬ 
gust 14 1935. 

The Social Security Administration re¬ 
leased a summary of benefit payments on 
the fifteenth anniversary of the passage of 
the act. The report was issued on the eve 
of final passage by Congress of the 1950 
amendments which will add 10,000,000 per¬ 
sons to the retirements rolls. 

TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND BENEFICIARIES 

Best known of all the programs, perhaps, 
is the old age and survivors insurance phase. 
Under the law, before the 1950 amendments, 
approximately 2,100,000 aged beneficiaries 
and 750,000 younger mothers and children 
were receiving payments. The average 
monthly benefit for a retired worker is $26. 
Cumulative benefits under this program 
have exceeded $3,375,500,000. 

Under the old-age-assistance program 
some 2,900,000 are being aided with an aver¬ 
age monthly payment of $44. This program 
is operated by the States with the Federal 
Government and the States sharing the 
costs. Payments under this program have 
totaled $9,985,000,000 as of June 1950 

Aid to dependent children has been 
stepped up sharply under social security. 
In 1934 an estimated 280,000 children were 
being aided under State and county pro¬ 
grams. Great variation and inconsistency 
prevailed, however. Today all States ex¬ 
cept Nevada have jointly financed programs 
with an average monthly payment being 
made of $47 for each of more than 1,600,- 
000 children. The pre-social-security pay¬ 
ments averaged $11 a month. Cumulative 
payments since social security began 15 
years ago total $2,756,000,000. 

Before the Social Security Act was passed 
27 States had some sort of statutes providing 
for aid to the blind. While complete re¬ 
ports are not available it is estimated that 
the total being helped was less than 34,000 
and the average payment was $20 per month 
per person. Today 77,000 are receiving 
monthly payments with an average of $47 
per person. Cumulate payments under this 
program total $287,000,000. 

Grants are made to States by the Federal 
Government to finance child health and wel¬ 
fare programs These grants take the form of 
services provided rather than of payments 
made directly to individual. Since August 
1935 total grants to States for programs of 
this sort have totaled nearly $190,000,000. 

Another phase of social sectirity which 
has attracted considerable attention and is 
often in the news is the authorization for 
unemployment insurance. In 1935 only one 
State, Wisconsin, had provision for unem*- 
ployment compensation. Now all States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
have such provisions. Federal standards 
prevail and the Federal Government pays the 
States for costs of administration, but by 
and large the program* is a State-operated 
procedure. 

The social-security programs are financed 
by revenues from both Federal and State 
sources. Unemployment benefits are financed 
toy State payroll taxes. Old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance is financed entirely by a 
Federal payroll tax. The programs to aid 
dependent children and the blind is financed 
jointly. 

1950 amendments HELPED 

The Social Security Administration pointed 
out In its report that the payments under 
the 1950 amendments would greatly increase 


the annual sum of money reaching eligible 
citizens With some 10,000,000 added to the 
retirement rolls and retirement benefits 
hiked by an average of 77 percent, payments 
in the next 15 years are likely to exceed by 
a wide margin the payments since 1935, 
While the new amendments recently en¬ 
acted by Congiess represent real progress in 
the long road of recent social welfare goals, 
labor is apprehensive about one amendment. 
This amendment, known as the “Knowland 
amendment,” would restrict the power of 
the Secretary of Laboi in the matter of un¬ 
employment compensation payments and 
could conceivably lead to the forcing of union 
workers to scab, say some observers. 


Are You Going To Lose the Strongest 
Safeguard of Democracy? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important provisions of the 
United States Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen the right to vote. It is 
more than a right; it is a privilege which 
carries with it the positive duty to use it. 

There is no other country on the face 
of the earth where periodically, on fixed 
dates, known well in advance, every citi¬ 
zen can go to the polls and freely exer¬ 
cise his choice as to who shall toe his leg¬ 
islators to make the laws of the land; 
who shall toe the judges to interpret 
those laws; and who shall toe the heads 
of government to enforce those laws. 
Yet, nowhere is this privilege valued 
so little and ignored so much. 

In the City and State of New York this 
year, we will elect Memtoers of Congress, 
members of the State legislature, a 
mayor, and a governor, as well as many 
judges. Thousands upon thousands of 
our citizens will lose their right to par¬ 
ticipate in these important elections 
solely because they fail to register. 

In New York City, unless you person¬ 
ally register each year you lose your 
right to vote. This year you must reg¬ 
ister on any one of 6 days, October 9 to 
October 14, inclusive. It matters not 
whom you intend to vote for, it is im¬ 
portant that you should vote, In order 
to vote, you must register. 

Are you going to lose the strongest 
safeguard of democracy? 


Cmsade for Freedom 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OP MASSACHU8EXTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
have been greatly encouraged toy the 
reports coming to me of the rapid or¬ 
ganization in New England for the cru¬ 
sade for freedom drive. 
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The State chairman of Massachusetts, 
a personal friend of mine, Nathan Tufts, 
cf Greenfield, has developed an amaz¬ 
ingly complete program which has re¬ 
ceived immediate response throughout 
Massachusetts. 

As IS well known this crusade 
Will be conducted until October 24, 
United Nations Day, when the signatures 
of Americans who have enlisted in the 
crusade wull foe placed in the base of 
the freedom bell and the bell itself will 
be installed and dedicated in Berlin as 
a permanent shrine to freedom and a 
tribute to those who today are fight¬ 
ing for freedcm and against the mali¬ 
cious and false Stockholm, peace peti¬ 
tion. It IS a healthy development. 

The Communist sheet, the Daily 
Worker, of Sunday, September 3, re¬ 
ported that over 2,000,000 Americans 
had signed this Communist peace peti¬ 
tion. On September 4, that o:Scial 
organ of the Communist Party stated 
that in the world there had been 273,- 
470,566 signatures attached to the fake 
peace petition. It is significant that 
115,275,000 were reported under the 
TJ. S. S. R., 13,000,000 under Poland, 
17,046,000 under the Soviet-dominated 
portion of Germany and 44,000,000 from 
China. Surely it is not too much to 
expect that those who are now circulat¬ 
ing the American Crusade for Freedom 
petitions will foe assisted by all of our 
organizations and groups in making cer¬ 
tain that just as many loyal Americans 
as possible will have the opportunity to 
sign this sincere and responsible petition. 

I want to include an excellent editorial 
from the Times Picayune, of New Or¬ 
leans, in its September 4 issue. That 
issue also contamed a most effective car¬ 
toon entitled “A Real Peal To Answer 
the Phony ‘Stockholm Appeal,’” show¬ 
ing an American ringing the freedom 
focll before a microphone called Radio 
Free Europe. The belt carries the in¬ 
scription, “That This World, Under God, 
Shall Have a New Birth of Freedom.” 
The editorial is as follows: 

C?.usA:aE FOR Freedom 

I believe m the sacredness and the dignity 
of the individual. 

I believe that all men derive the right to 
freedom equally from God. 

I pledge to resist aggression and tyranny 
wherever they appear on earth. 

This declaration and pledge begin to go 
today, in the name of individual Americans, 
on scrolls throughout the United States, for 
deposit on United Nations Day, October 24, 
in the base of a freedom bell in Berlin. 

Signatures are being collected by local 
committees of the Crusade for Freedom, a 
program of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, vsrhich was organized last year 
by private citizens. Contributions also will 
be accepted, to whatever small amounts, to 
defray expenses of this project and of Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts from Germany into 
iron-curtain land. 

This expression of American purposes and 
steadfastness is counted upon to strengthen 
the hopes of those isolated and enslaved in¬ 
dividuals who have hem Ixmnd in the net 
of Russian and local coonmunism- The free¬ 
dom bell itself will be a memorial to all who 
have given and who may ^ve their Ifves in 
the struggle for human freedom. 

This is a spontaneous movement, apart 
from government and statecraft, which 
nevertheless has demanded intense organiza¬ 


tion. It is one of the answers that will be 
made to the “big lies” of communism. The 
crusade itself is headed by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. 

We believe every person subscribing to this 
credo, with or without a financial contribu¬ 
tion, will help in some measure in the strug¬ 
gle the Kremlin has forced upon the free 
world. Means have been provided, in display 
advertisements, for response by persons who 
may not be contacted. 

The declaration stands also as a rebuking 
rejoinder to the fallacious premises and. falsi¬ 
ties of the so-called Stockholm declaration— 
a rejoinder and, at the same time, a positive 
aifirination, along lines the Red sponsors of 
the phony peace petition, did not dare intro¬ 
duce. On that basis, we hope that in due 
time the committee will extend the circula¬ 
tion of this scroll to western Europe and 
elsewhere. 

I also want to include a very interest¬ 
ing report from Los Angeles in the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of September 13, 
by Kimniis Hendrick, chief of the Pacific 
news bureau of that paper. It is entitled 
“Freedom Crusade Stirs Action In West.” 
The article is as follows: 

Freedom Crusade Stirs Action in V/est 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

Los Angeles. —Westerners are awakening 
to the spiritual potential of the Crusade for 
Freedom and throughout the region volun¬ 
teer committees are formtog ranks to make 
the drive successful. 

Early editorial resnonse to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Denver radio address which 
opened the crusade officially shows how much 
eagerness there is to ofier the world a positive 
alternate to communism. 

As workers start out to get signers for the 
freedom scrolls and contributions to Radio 
Free Europe, they have the backing of news¬ 
paper publicity and comment more than 
ordinarily tuned to spiritual idealism. 

GROWING AWARENESS 

There seems to be a growing awareness 
throughout the West that the plan of pri¬ 
vate American citizens to support a chain of 
free radio stations in western Europe oSers 
a grippmg opportunity. It is sensed, ob¬ 
viously, that the time has come for Ameri¬ 
cans themselves to realise how much more 
than material achievement they have to 
share with mankind. 

California’s Governor, Earl Warren, pro¬ 
claiming a Crusade for Freedom Week, re¬ 
ferred to this bigger sharing as freedom of 
thought and action. The declaration of 
freedom which signers will put their names 
to includes the statement, “I believe that all 
men derive the right to freedom equally 
from God,’” 

freedom: bell to ring 

On October 24, when a 10-ton freedom 
bell will ring out in Berlin, to be heard by 
radio here, everywhere else in the free world, 
and doubtless behind the iron curtain, its 
essential message will echo the wards of Lin¬ 
coln inscribed in parajtorase on its rim: 
“That this world, under Gcd, shall have a 
new birth of freedom,” 

In an editorial headed “Freedom is indi¬ 
vidual,” the Hollywood Citizen-News hailed 
the freedom crusade, to make possible this 
Ml and an enlarged free radio plan for 
Europe, as a new affirmation of faith in God, 

The writers of the American: Ccmsfcitiiti<m, 
the Citi^n-News said, believed that a good 
so<^ty cauLd be established only with God 
as Its foundation. This foundation, it con¬ 
tinued, Marxism ignores, Marxism overlooks 
mankind’s divine diversity which has lifted 
man above all the rest of God^ esreatures. 

As the crusade fca: freedom was launched 
here, Walter Wanger, motion-picture execu¬ 
tive, told press and radio representatives 
that what the woitd wants of us is assur¬ 
ance that freedom is a spiritual possibility. 
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It does not merely want the thmgs we pro¬ 
duce 

AWAKENING TTEGED 

“We must wake up to the fact,” he said, 
“that we are not the only people in the 
world who can produce some things. We 
know that the slave system of Russia can 
never produce our most valuable products 
of freedom and human decency and indi¬ 
vidual dignity.” 

In San Fiancisco, in Portland, Oreg , in 
Vallejo, in small cities like San Jose and 
Santa Monica, as in Los Angeles, newspapers 
are greeting enthusiastically our chance 
to fight for freedom, as the Coos Day 
(Oieg ) Times calls the crusade editorially. 
“This IS in reality a world war struggling 
for men’s minds,” that paper says, repeating 
a phrase frequently heard as the nature of 
today’s basic problem becomes apparent. 

The Los Angeles Times says the need for 
championing mental freedom is so great 
that it needs not schoolmasters, but evan¬ 
gelists, to tell the story. It quotes Dr. 
Charles Maiik, UN representative from the 
tiny Republic of Lebanon, whose view dif¬ 
fers decidedly from that of the chief Rus¬ 
sian delegate of similar name. 

“Gommumsm cannot be met by a mere 
nay,” Dr. Malik has said; “it requires a 
mighty yea which v;ill do full justice to 
man’s material needs but v/ill at the same 
time place them in their subordinate posi¬ 
tion in the scale of values.” 

For the Pacific coast’s share in the crusade 
foi freedcm, L. M Giannini is serving as 
regional chairman. Governor VTarren is hon¬ 
orary State chairman for California. The 
drive to get every loyal American of Boy 
or Girl Scout age and upvrard to sign the 
freedom scrolls and contribute up to 
must he completed by October 16. 


Wiscofigiii Farmers |J.iiio!i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Off 

HON. JOSEPH R. MeCAlTHY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September Z3 ilegislaUve day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1B50 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a letter I 
wrote to the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bridges] regarding the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SEPTEUBEa 8, W50. 

Senator Styles Bridges, 

Senate Office Bmldtngt, 

Washington, D. C. 

IteAR Senator Bridges: I undexstand that 
yesterday on the Senate fioor you discussed 
at same length the alleged Communist in¬ 
filtration of the Farmers Union. I am sor¬ 
ry I was not present on the floor to hear 
the discussion, but hope to read it in the 
CoNcHESsraNAL Record. 

While I have never had extremely dose 
contact with the Farmers Union in Wiscon¬ 
sin, I do know the president, Kenneth W. 
Hones, verj well by reputatfon. He has 
the reputation of being militaniTy and to- 
telHgently anti-Oommitofst. I feel in fair¬ 
ness to Mr. Hones this should be made very 
clear. I have, therefore* Instructed my of¬ 
fice to have this letter inserted in the Con- 

GfRESStONAL HteCORD. 

I am not well acquainted with many of the 
officers of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
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However, I have no information to indicate 
that any of them are communistically in¬ 
clined, nor do any of them, to my knowledge, 
have such a reputation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Joe McCarthy. 


Expediency in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the editor of the New 
York Times of September 5, by William 
S. Reisman, which I believe to be of 
special interest at this time: 

Espediency in Foreign Policy—^Record op 

Alliances Cited With Anti-Democratic 

Powers 

To the Editor op the New York Times* 

The necessity from a political and military 
point of view for an alliance with the Spam 
of Franco is open to honest difference of 
opinion. It is up to men more experienced 
in this field than myself or Fritz Moses, 
whose letter you recently published. 

Mr. Moses’ argument against expediency 
contrary to ethical conduct in the affairs of 
nations disregards historical instances of 
‘‘immoral*’ expediency on the part of our 
great leaders throughout the years. 

A superficial glance at our own past should 
suffice to show how often we have been 
forced to resort to expedient alliances with 
governments and philosophies inimical to 
ourselves. 

Consider, for example, our close military 
and economic ties with the absolute monar¬ 
chy of Louis XVI of Prance m our first strug¬ 
gle with England. Actually the England of 
George III was a veritable new-deal paradise 
compared to the autocratic government of 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, and DeGrasse. An 
alliance was contracted with this despotic 
nation, but for whose aid our independence 
could never have been achieved. 

Andrew Jackson, faced in 1815 with the 
flower of England’s Peninsular Army before 
New Orleans, allowed no moral qualms to 
disturb him when he accepted a pirate’s offer 
to fill the gap at the Rodriquez Canal, Jean 
Lafltte and his felons were welcomed for the 
help they could give. Expediency, fortu¬ 
nately had won again over “ethics.” 

CIVIL WAR ALLY 

Abraham Lincoln courted the friendship 
and aid of Czar Alexander II of Russia when 
England was about to side with the Southern 
Confederacy. This was the same England 
that had successfully quelled her own slave 
trade years before the partial emancipation 
of our Negroes m 1863. The Russian men-of- 
war anchored reassuringly in northern har¬ 
bors had sailed from a land whose serfs, al¬ 
though nominally freed, labored as literal 
slaves in a feudal society. Lincoln knew that 
Russia had no love for a democratic America 
but gladly took advantage of the Muscovite 
hatred of England and Napoleon III. 

The United States under Woodrow Wilson 
fought against German imperialism with 
armies from practically every other imperial¬ 
ist nation in the world. 

In our own time we have seen America 
allied after 1941 with a Soviet Russia whose 
philosophy differed not one whit from that 
of our Nazi foe. 


It is not my intention to support Senor del 
Castillo’s claim for recognition of Spanish 
claims to alliance on moral grounds. But I 
submit for the benefit of confused liberals 
that refusal to accept reality on “moral** 
grounds is equally indefensible. 


Republicans Are Poor, Pure, and Honest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Republicans are poor, pure, and 
honest, and there is no reason why they 
should be otherwise. The party, at least 
nationally, has neither enough money 
nor influence to tempt any crooked in¬ 
dividuals. Second-story workers never 
hang around a poorhouse. Crooks and 
racketeers are smart. Those who are 
after the '‘big money” know that only 
the party in power has lucrative 3 obs, op¬ 
portunities for grafting, juicy contracts, 
protection for syndicate gambling or any 
other form of vice, to allocate or sell. 

DEMOCRATS WELCOME 

Republicans seek to welcome those 
Democrats who have been ousted from 
their traditional political home. 

There is in Congress no formal coali¬ 
tion between Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans nor have the battle lines there been 
consistently drawn between Democrats 
and Republicans. For more than 15 
years, the alinement has been between 
so-called liberals, progressives, humani¬ 
tarians, "share the wealth,” "the Gov¬ 
ernment owes me a living” advocates 
and so-called "horse-and-buggy” con¬ 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
who believe in constitutional govern¬ 
ment, the right of the individual to 
equality of opportunity, but who also be¬ 
lieve that—except as adequate aid 
should always be given to the unfortu¬ 
nate who are unable to care for them¬ 
selves—every man when able should be 
required to earn his own livelihood—that 
is, that no part of the population should 
be required to support another group in 
idleness. 

The Democratic Party—pardon me, 
the Pair Deal Party—^has been m con¬ 
trol since 1932, and quite naturally the 
big-time gamblers, the racketeers, and 
the extortionists have muscled their way 
into it just as they would into any other 
party where loot was to be found. 

But that is not the whole story. Sin¬ 
cere, serious-minded extremists, with 
what they term new taut which are really 
old, fallacious schemes and policies 
proven unworkable centuries ago, ac¬ 
companied by over-book-educated "do- 
gooders,” pinks, and Reds, have taken 
over the National Democratic Party or¬ 
ganization. 

THE RECORD IS CLEAR 

That there is a Nation-wide crime syn¬ 
dicate collecting millions of dollars each 
year because of protection given them by 
those in power is a matter of common 


knowledge, and court records substan¬ 
tiate the charge that the present admin¬ 
istration, as well as the last, has not only 
tolerated, but encouraged. Communists 
in policy-making Government positions. 

The recent expulsion of a number of 
Communist-dominated CIO union affili¬ 
ates by the CIO proves the charge fre¬ 
quently made that Communists had in¬ 
filtrated into labor as well as educational 
organizations and the executive depart¬ 
ment of the Government. 

That the CIO has taken over the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party of Michigan is shown by 
an editorial captioned "Democracy’s new 
symbol,” from the Detroit Free Press of 
September 23. Permit me to quote: 

The left-wingers of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and the CIO-PAC cap¬ 
tured control of the Democratic Party ma¬ 
chinery in Wayne County congressional dis¬ 
trict conventions. * »n * 

In all but one district, the caucuses were 
marked by slugging and the Communist 
techniques of beating down opposition by 
violence 

The ADA-PAC combination brought back 
to Michigan the sitdown-strike methods 
which have been disavowed in labor disputes, 
and applied them to government 

The goon squads took over, and the gavel, 
that traditional symbol of orderly parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, was discarded for the 
sawed-off baseball bat. 

Here in the Nation, President Truman 
has long had as his advisers known 
pinks, left-wingers like Frankfurter, 
Niles, and Rosenman; and in the execu¬ 
tive department, such known Commu¬ 
nists as Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, 
Hiss, Coplon, and many others. 

As his political pals and advisers, Mr. 
Truman has called to the White House 
CIO President Phil Murray, who, over¬ 
long, retained many a Communist in his 
organization; AFL President William 
Green, the head of the railway unions, 
and the Communists who have wormed 
their way into the State and other exec¬ 
utive departments of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, notwithstanding the opposi¬ 
tion of long-time Democratic leaders, 
now shape the Democratic Presidential 
policy. 

The people should now, regardless of 
party affiliation, elect to Congress indi¬ 
viduals who believe in this country, in its 
institutions, and who will make a vigor¬ 
ous effort to oust the crooks, the racket¬ 
eers, the extortionists, and the Commu¬ 
nists. 

Elect then, a Congress—and in 1952 a 
President—who will think first of your 
welfare and of the security of the 
Republic. 

Tuesday, November 7, is the day. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September Z3, 1950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, my voice 
has been raised in thir> Chamber, before 
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committees, and elsewhere at every op¬ 
portunity in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
deep-water development. The most re¬ 
cent bill which was introduced by me 
to accomplish this purpose was consid¬ 
ered by the Committee on Public Works 
and extensive hearings were held, but 
because of the tremendous organized op¬ 
position to this measure—House Joint 
Resolution 271—from a combination of 
selfish interests, and because of an in¬ 
sufficient* amount of support from inter¬ 
ested parties to counterbalance, the bill 
was not reported. 

In many ways, in fact in every w^ay, I 
have striven to bring about the project’s 
completion, but ohe half-hearted support 
given to those who have so consistently 
and unselfishly given of their time and 
energies has not been encouraging. For 
the most part it is only lip-service or 
fanning the wind. The effort is as poorly 
directed as it is financed. Only the fer¬ 
vor and the sense of righteousness keeps 
alive the little band of visionary zealots 
who refuse to give up, who always spear¬ 
head the movement. Like crusaders 
they are far away from home, in enemy 
territory, unsupported and harassed by 
a wicked combination of selfish and rapa¬ 
cious interests who live only for today 
and for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I warn the people of the 
Great Lakes region, of Michigan and of 
Detroit in particular, that unless the 
waterway is completed soon that steel 
production will shift to the East or 
wherever else the highest grade of iron 
ore is delivered at the lowest price per 
ton. The steel and other heavy mdus- 
tries dependent upon cheap water trans¬ 
portation and steel, like the automobile 
industry and a thousand others in the 
Great Lakes and inland areas, will shift 
in the same direction and in close prox¬ 
imity to their basic steel supply. Cor¬ 
porations do not have a heart; they are 
created for profit, for advantage. When 
either is endangered there is no senti¬ 
ment to guide or deter; expediency gov¬ 
erns the course. It is cheaper to abandon 
a plant than to abandon the business for 
lack of raw material—iron ore in this 
instance—which can be had by competi¬ 
tors in new locations in a higher grade, 
in greater supply, delivered at a cheaper 
cost. 

It IS inevitable, therefore, that Michi¬ 
gan’s industry, the center of which is m 
the Detroit metropolitan area, with the 
greatest production in the world, must 
without basic materials shrivel and die. 
Our businesses and homes, our real 
estate, schools, and churches, too, will 
shrivel and die. Without the St. Law¬ 
rence deep waterway Detroit, the arsenal 
of democracy, the industrial Klondike, 
“where (today) life is worth living,” to¬ 
morrow will become the world’s biggest 
ghost town. A sad distinction; earned 
while the State and its great cities were 
asleep. And it is later than you think. 
Wake up and spend more than just your 
time. Become aggressive people of Mich¬ 
igan, control the blind and selfish rail¬ 
road and Lakes shipping interests and 
anyone else who stands in the way of 
the earliest possible completion of the 
tidewater program, involving the mighty 
St. Lawrence River. 


This great development will make of 
every Great Lakes port a deep-sea port 
carrying on direct business with the 
whole world. To do such business we 
must preserve our industries dependent 
upon the basic steel v/hich in turn is de¬ 
pendent upon the basic element, iron 
ore. Michigan alone should spend a 
million dollars per year for an educa¬ 
tional program for as many years as Is 
necessary to accomplish the purpose. 
Every other Great Lakes State should do 
likewise. To date the combined annual 
expenditm'es have been inadequate and 
hardly sufficient to pay the postage costs 
of a real effective campaign. The St. 
Lawrence development has been the 
dream and the inspiration of a pitifully 
small group, zealous and determined, but 
they cannot succeed in time unless a 
real, aggressive, and well-financed pro¬ 
gram is outlined and backed by the uni¬ 
fied action of the interested States. 
Money should be available to v/hatever 
extent is necessary to combat the en¬ 
trenched opposition. This should be a 
crusade, a war to protect our industries 
and in defense of our homes, our business 
institutions, and our churches. Wo 
should give no quarter and ask for none. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

The high grade or competitive iron 
ore of the Mesabi Range nears exhaus¬ 
tion. At the present accelerated rate of 
consumption it will be gone m 20 years. 
It may take 6 to 10 years to fully develop 
the St. Lawrence locks and deepen the 
channels of the Great Lakes to accom¬ 
modate deep-sea shipping and make 
available the rich ore of Labrador, Que¬ 
bec, and Venezuela. Wake up, Michigan. 
Rouse yourself, Detroit. Get busy today, 
your life is at stake, tomorrow may be 
too late. The St. Lawrence undertaking 
will never be completed after the Mesabi 
ore is exhausted and industrial erosion 
follows the production shift to the east¬ 
ern seaboard. There will be no further 
need for it and the cost of the develop¬ 
ment would not be justified. Either you 
demand of your States and cities their 
effective cooperation in the solution of 
the matters now or plan for a shift to 
follow your lost industries. 

Mr. Speaker, the attached article 
entitled “Cerro Bolivar—^Mesabi of the 
Future,” by John L. Bsckley, taken from 
Dun’s Review of September 1950, indi¬ 
cates clearly what the future holds for 
the entire Great Lakes area: 

Ceeeo Bolivae—^Mbsabi op the F-DTITEE 
(By John L. Beckley) 

Conspicuously alone on the savanna, the 
flat, grassy plain which sweeps down across 
eastern Venezuela, is a great mountain, a 
dark-green, jungle-covered hump, 11 miles 
long and 2,100 feet high. No one suspected 
the solitary mountain was anything but use¬ 
less rock. 

Natives whose scattered farms and ranches 
extended to its base regarded the place with 
almost superstitious dread. There were 
tales of ancient rock slides and of a farmer 
and two sons who had gone there to hunt 
and never returned. Its Spanish name. La 
Parida, bordered on the vulgar. 

On their way to the diamond and gold 
fields 100 miles to the south, prospectors 
used to detour around the great hogback. 
They were bypassing riches far surpassing 
anything they could hope to find beyond, for 
the mountain, renamed Cerro Bolivar, has 


been found to contain at least 500,000,000 
tons of almost pure iron ore—probably much 
more—perhaps the greatest deposit ever dis¬ 
covered. It was found by a geological sur¬ 
vey party sent out by the XJ S. Steel Corp., 
after a search that had lasted 2 years. 

Centunes-old Ciudad Bolivar, 60 miles 
away, has seen gold, diamond, cattle, and 
lumber booms; oil, chicle, and wild-r^ibber 
hunters. Now its bars and shaded paseo 
buzz with talk of the iron boom to come. 
For to get the ore from Cerro Bolivar to 
United States blast furnaces, U. S Steel 
must invest $100,000,000 to $200,000,003 in 
the area of which Ciudad Eolivar is the hub. 
And there is no doubting U. S Steel’s desire 
to get the ore moving rapidly. 

For American steelmakers the discovery 
comes in the nick of time. It is no secret 
that the high-grade iron-ore reserves of Min¬ 
nesota’s Mesabi range are running low. And 
Mesabi has been supplying about 60 percent 
of United States iron-ore requirements. 

There is no shortage of iron ore, of sorts, 
in this country. Taconite, low-grade ore 
containing 25 to 35 percent iron, is plentiful. 
But to shift to low-grade ore will require the 
investment of billions of dollars. High-grade 
Mesabi ore can be scooped up in huge shovels, 
crushed, and used directly in blast furnaces. 
Taconite must be blasted out, ground fine, 
then processed to remove waste materials. 
Low-grade ore makes high-cost steel inevita¬ 
ble, and higher steel prices would be reflected 
in the cost of everything from carpet tacks 
to automobiles, it is difficult to think of any 
development that would have such profound 
effects on the American economy. 

United States Steel Corp. still holds enough 
high-grade Mesabi ore for about 20 years, 
almost twice as much as the average steel 
company But even for Big Steel, represent¬ 
ing about 30 percent of the country’s steel 
capacity, the ore crisis is uncomfortably dose. 

In 1945 big John Munson, United States 
Steel’s vice president in charge of raw ma¬ 
terials, went to the company’s president, 
Ben Fairless. *Tf we pour hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars into a taconite program,” 
said Munson, ’'and then some competitor dis¬ 
covers a cheap new source of high-grade ore, 
weTl be in a bad spot. Td like to mak;e one 
last check of all possible foreign ore de¬ 
posits. It will cost three or four million 
dollars, but, at the very least, we might find 
an ore supply for an eastern steel mill.” 

“Go ahead,” said Fairless. 

When the war ended, United States Steel 
searchers and mining engineers went out to 
Sweden, Labrador, Mexico, Honduras, Guate¬ 
mala, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Liberia. 

From the first Venezuela offered interest¬ 
ing possibilities. The presence of iron ore 
there had been known for centuries. In 
1596 the Spaniards built a fort on top of a 
low-grade iron-ore deposit on the banks of 
the Orinoco and repulsed Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he tried to sail up the river. Most 
important, Venezuela’s known iron-ore for¬ 
mations were close to the Atlantic in a range 
of low, Jungle-covered mountains which 
crowded the south bank of the Orinoco. 

In this dense, poorly explored area—about 
the size of New Jersey—^Bethlehem Steel was 
preparing to mine a 60,000,000-ton deposit 
of extremely high-grade ore. A local hunt^ 
had stumbled across it in the late 1920’s. 
And where there was one good deposit, there 
might be more. 

To direct the Venezuelan ore hunt, United 
States Steel called in Mack Lake, a veteran 
mining engineer. Lake assembled a crew 
of engineers, geeJogists, and some bushmen 
and prospectors who knew the jungle 
country. 

First headquarters w^e on a cabin cruiser 
in the Orinoco. Then the party expanded 
into a second-floor apartment over the movie 
house in Ciudad Bolivar. Two rooms to 
sleep in, one to cook and eat m, and the 
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porch for a business office with maps, charts, 
filing boxes, and a typewriter. 

INTO THE WILPERNESS 

Halt a dozen parties, usually consisting of 
two geologists or mining engineers, a bush- 
man, a cook, a muleskinner, and 10 brush 
cutters, began hacking trails through the 
jungle. The growth was so tangled and 
heavy that progress in most places was step 
by step 

It was a country of alligators, jaguars, boa 
constrictors, and anacondas—a water boa 
which grows 35 to 40 feet m length and 
hunts by lying in a stream or water hole 
with its tail wrapped around a tree root It 
can seize a full-grown steer by the snout 
and drag it into the water to be crushed 
and swallowed at leisure. 

With a machete in hand the natives had 
little fear of a boa or anaconda They would 
wade in and lop off its head. But poisonous 
snakes—the dreaded bushmaster, fer de 
lance, coral snake, and rattler—^were another 
matter, as were the millions of ticks and 
flies. 

As the party became jungle-hardened vet¬ 
erans, the ore hunt proceeded methodically 
hut unsensationally For a long time the 
best prospect was Piacoa, a hill near the 
Orinoco containing 200,000.000 tons of iron 
ore The ore was only 45 percent iron, but 
possibly worth mining if nothing better 
could be found. 

Meanwhile, Cay Burrell, a Ph. D. geologist, 
was growing disgusted with jungle prospect¬ 
ing. The brush was so thick that it was 
Impossible to get any idea of the terrain 
except that immediately underfoot. Lake 
had discovered that the United States Army 
had photographed the area during the war, 
searching for possible Nazi submarine bases. 
So Burrell got a set of the photos from the 
Venezuelan Government and retired to 
Ciudad Bolivar headquarters to study them. 

No one had ever prospected for iron ore 
by air, but Venezuelan mining engineers 
who had used air photos to hunt oil showed 
Burrell how to determine various kinds of 
rock structures from the pictures. Gradu¬ 
ally, checking information brought back by 
exploration parties against them, Burrell, 
Lake, and Polke Kihlstedt, chief engineer of 
the party, discovered they could trace the 
formation of iron-ore-bearing rock It dou¬ 
bled back and forth, moving away from 
Orinoco toward the south. 

With this discovery, prospecting parties no 
longer went out aimlessly across the jungle. 
They were directed to hills which lay on the 
ore formation and to bends in the strata 
where larger ore bodies were likely. 

The system worked, but results were still 
unexciting. Using aerial photos, prospectors 
staked out the La Grulla concession, a cluster 
of ore bodies 30 miles back from the Orinoco. 
But they contained a relatively small amount 
of ore 

By this time United States Steel’s explora¬ 
tion parties had been tramping the jungle 
for more than a year. The area had been 
thoroughly searched and prospects were 
about exhausted. In mid-1946 Munson re¬ 
ported io Fairless that, unless more promis¬ 
ing results developed, further Venezuelan 
exploration would be stopped at the end of 
the year. 

NEW HOPE 

But in Ciudad Bolivar, Cay Burrell, still 
piecing together old Army photos, had made 
an exciting discovery. He was convinced that 
the iron-bearing rocks, after doubling back 
and forth to a point 60 miles south of the 
Orinoco, suddenly swept westward in a great 
bow. They extended across the Caroni River, 
which flows into the Orinoco from the south 
and out into the savanna. 

Furthermore, Army photos showed that 
the savanna in that area-far back from the 


Orinoco—-was broken by several spectacular 
hills and mountains. To Burrell and Kihl¬ 
stedt this indicated the possibility of big 
iron-ore deposits in an area where they had 
never been suspected. 

The Army photos in that area back from 
the river were too mdefimte to identify one 
peak from another, but Burrell thought the 
possibilities of finding ore strong enough to 
warrant a new aerial survey of the area. 
This would cost another $185,000, but United 
States Steel decided to go ahead—either to 
find a big ore body or to know that, if it 
did not, none of its competitors would either. 

While waiting for Fairchild aerial surveys 
to complete the job, engineer Kihlstedt sent 
a party to investigate a small hill west of the 
Caroni and close to the Orinoco According 
to Army photos it showed indications of iron 
ore. It did contain ore. But while Kihl- 
stedt’s men were studying the hill, a local 
businessman who owned a ranch in the 
neighborhood noticed their interest. He filed 
a claim for the mineral rights to the hill, then 
proceeded to ask a large sum for his holdings. 

The company refused to buy. But the ex¬ 
perience was an eye opener. East of the 
Caroni—in the recognized ore zone—all min¬ 
eral rights were reserved to the Government. 
It would negotiate a concession only with 
people capable of developing the deposits. 

Prospecting west of the Caroni River was a 
different proposition, a wide-open area in 
which anyone could claim mineral rights to 
land merely by filing a denouncement. A de¬ 
nouncement, or claim, was good for 50 years 
and renewable for 50 more. In this area, lo¬ 
cal businessmen and farmers, watching every 
move, might easily beat United States Steel 
to the claim office. 

Kihlstedt. an ingenious Swede who thrives 
on obstacles, had a high card up his sleeve. 
With the help of a stereoscope, he discovered 
he could not only identify iron-ore forma¬ 
tions on aerial photos, but could virtually 
put his finger on high-grade deposits Most 
of them were covered by copel, a small 
tangled jungle tree with light foliage and 
dogwood-like flowers. On aerial pictures, the 
copel stood out in lighter shadings. 

When the new aerial survey became avail¬ 
able, the real prospecting was done in the 
Ciudad Bolivar office. As the pictures were 
studied, excitement mounted. Several moun¬ 
tains west of the Caroni and 50 to 60 miles 
back from the Orinoco showed signs of huge 
ore deposits. One in particular, a long rugged 
mountain sitting alone on the savanna, had 
rock slides and vegetation indicating an ore 
body miles in length. 

Kihlstedt bided his time. It was then late 
March 1947. Easter week, a time of big local 
celebrations, was at hand. At 4:30 on Good 
Friday morning the Swedish engineer slipped 
quietly out of town in a Jeep. He took with 
him three helpers to help cut brush on 
jungle-brown slopes of the mountain. 

That night they slept in a native hut at the 
base of La Parida. The next morning the 
little party began working up the side of the 
mountain. Suddenly they came to a 30-foot 
cliff. It was solid iron ore “From then on 
all day.” says Kihlstedt, “we walked on high- 
grade iron ore.” 

The great strike caught the exploration 
party oddly unprepared. For 2 years they 
had concentrated solely on finding ore. Pre¬ 
viously they had operated in a reserve zone. 
Now no one knew precisely how to file a 
denouncement in free territory. Kihlstedt 
headed for the airport and hopped a plane 
for Caracas to see Dr. Travieso-Paul, a Vene¬ 
zuelan lawyer. 

With Travieso*s help they prepared the 
necessary documents. It took the better 
part of a week, defining boundaries and de¬ 
termining and listing the legal owners of 
the land to which they were claiming min¬ 
eral rights. When everything was in order, 


Kihlstedt walked into the Government claim 
office in Ciudad Bolivar and made his 
denouncement. 

He was too late. A group of three local 
businessmen had filed 11 claims in the same 
area the day before 

Kihlstedt was crushed But luck had not 
deserted him completely When surveyed, 
it developed that the claims overlapped by 
only a hundred yards. The rival interests 
had claimed several promising ore moun¬ 
tains, but not La Parida, which air photos 
indicated was the greatest of all 

How much ore was there in La Parida? It 
looked big, but in other areas iron forma¬ 
tions had often proved to be only a few 
feet deep Magnetometer experts were 
brought in and flown over the mountain. 
They recorded the largest response for any 
ore body in the world. The figures were 
sent to be checked by an outstanding au¬ 
thority in the United States. He replied 
that the calculations appeared to be correct, 
but that the decimal point must be in the 
wrong place The figures were too big. 

HIGHEST HOPES CONFIRMED 

Final proof of the ore body lay in drilling 
It. Diamond drills were rushed to the moun¬ 
tain. By the end of 1947 the discoverers had 
drilled enough holes to confirm their high¬ 
est hopes. Continued drilling in 1948 and 
1949 showed they had been far too modest. 
The ore body ran 4 miles along the crest of 
the mountain and ranged hundreds of feet 
in depth. It contained more ore than the 
great Hull-Rust-Mahoning mine in Minne¬ 
sota, heretofore the world’s greatest surface 
mine. In its natural state the ore averaged 
59 percent iron content compared with 61 
percent for present Mesabi shipments. 

Several mountains 15 to 40 miles to the 
east also contained excellent ore deposits, 
though none so spectacular as La Parida, now 
renamed Cerro Bolivar. United States Steel 
staked two other claims to round out Its 
holdings for a major, long-range, develop¬ 
ment program. When the Government 
closed the area to further denouncements, 
making it a reserve zone, United States Steel 
also bought the claims staked by the three 
local businessmen. Though they had missed 
Cerro Bolivar, they had his several desirable 
ore properties. 

How much ore United States Steel now 
owns in Venezuela, not even the corporation 
knows. Of its new claims it has drilled only 
Cerro Bolivar. The company talks in terms 
of 600,000,000 tons proved and another 1,« 
000,000,000 tons probable in all Its holdings. 
But steel-company estimates of tron-ore 
reserves are traditionally low. Some ex¬ 
perts believe United States Steers holding 
alone will prove greater than the 2,600,000,- 
000 tons taken out of the Mesabi since ite 
discovery in the 1890‘s. 

WORK OUT DETAILS TO DELIVER OR® 

In the offices of the Orinoco Mining Co., 
a new United States Steel subsidiary formed 
to develop the property, engineers are dove¬ 
tailing thousands of details which must be 
worked out to deliver Cerro Bolivar ore to 
United States blast furnaces. Mining equip¬ 
ment, conveyor belts, a crusher plant, a com¬ 
pany town, a railroad, loading docks, and 
a fleet of giant ore boats must bo designed 
and built. 

There are two alternatives for bringing 
the ore out. One is a railroad running 274 
miles due north to a deep-water port at 
Barcelona; the other is a 9S-mile railroad 
running to the junction of the Caroni and 
the Orinoco. In the latter ease they would 
have to dredge the Orinoco-Macareo River 
route so that huge ore boats could come 170 
miles up the river. 

Dredging the river looks like the cheaper 
method. The Orinoco Is broad, deep, and 
fairly straight, with few trlbutarits near the 
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mouth. That means little silt. The Orinoco 
delta is dead, no longer building like the 
Mississippi. 

But rivers can he as unpredictable as 
women The longer railroad, spanning the 
Orinoco on a 4-mile bridge and rolling north 
to deep water, might be more dependable. 
But it would also be more costly. Aside from 
the tremendously expensive bridge, building 
a railroad in Venezuela would cost upward of 
$200,000 a mile. This decision, involving 
tens of millions of dollars, is only one of 
hundreds which must be made before the ore 
starts flowing. 

Other divisions of United States Steel are 
rushing plans for a new eastern steel mill. 
It will soon be rising from the flat New Jersey 
farmland alongside the Delaware River, below 
Trenton. By the time it is in operation, m 
1955, Venezuelan ore is expected to be flowing 
in ample tonnage to support it easily. 

In Venezuela the pioneers of what will 
some day be a great ore-mining company 
are rapidly adjusting to tropical life. The 
company offices are now in a high-ceilinged, 
tree-shaded old mansion. Surrounding it in 
the company compound are comfortable, 
screened, and shuttered brick buildings, both 
bachelor quarters and family dwellings. 

SNAKE SCARES 

Even at the temporary advance camp, a 
third of the way up Cerro Bolivar, the jungle 
is giving ground grudgingly as civilization 
moves in. In the early days snake scares 
were numerous. Boeckmann. living in a 
flower-surrounded hut farthest up the hill, 
once found a bushmaster sharing his shower. 
Another time the wife of a geologist, making 
a bed, found a brilliant-colored coral snake 
under the pillow. In the camp garage a me¬ 
chanic, installing a spare radiator on a jeep, 
dropped it in panic as a snake poked its head 
from the top. 

In spite of such diversions, the project is 
moving rapidly ahead. United States Steel 
is counting on Venezuela for at least 10,000,- 
000 tons of ore a year. It hopes to mine it 
cheaply enough to compete with other ore as 
far west as Pittsburgh and Youngstown, per¬ 
haps even to the shores of the Great Lakes, 
It also plans to sell Venezuelan ore to other 
steel companies. 

■ The Venezuelan Government Is anxious 
to develop its iron-ore resources and has 
welcomed foreign investment in order to do 
so. But American steel makers, who use 100,- 
000,000 tons of ore a year, cannot afford to 
become too dependent on foreign sources. 
The Venezuelan ore basket, big as it may be, 
is hardly safe enough or close enough to 
hold all the eggs of such a vital industry. 

Both United States Steel and other steel 
companies must continue to develop their 
taconite programs. Eventually, taconites 
will probably be produced cheaply enough so 
that they will be extensively used In the 
Midwest. Promising ore deposits in Labra¬ 
dor are also being studied for development. 

Venezuelan ore, however, will make pos¬ 
sible a smaller investment in taconite plants. 
It will also be available In quantity before 
taconite production reaches substantial 
levels. And every ton of Venezuelan ore 
used means one more ton of high-grade 
Mesabl ore saved for an emergency. 

Even though the Government has made 
no move to set aside some of the remain¬ 
ing Mesabi ores as a war reserve, the steel 
industry has been thinking along those lines 
for several years. By the time the Govern¬ 
ment gets around to taking such action, far¬ 
sighted planning by the steel makers will 
have made it possible to do so without 
crippling the country’s steel production and 
creating a serious Industrial crisis. 


Crusade for Freedom as Counferpetitiou 
to Commuiiist-Inspired Stockholm 
Peace Petition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to supplement the investigation which 
has been made of the reports appearing 
in the Communist Party organ, the Daily 
Worker, 

As I have previously stated, I would not 
think of dignifying anything appearing 
in that paper by including it in the Ap¬ 
pendix, except for my hope that by mak¬ 
ing it available to my colleagues they 
may find opportunities to urge m their 
districts the greatest concerted action 
possible in obtaining signatures to the 
counterpetition developed by sincere 
Americans devoted to the cause of a real 
peace. Since September 1, there have 
been five articles of this nature appear¬ 
ing in the Daily Worker. The first is a 
short article reporting upon some organ¬ 
ization of individuals in North Carolina. 
I sincerely hope that the Daily Worker 
of September 1 is in error in this report 
and that the persons stated to have 
formed a State-wide committee in sup¬ 
port of the Communist StoclUiolm peti¬ 
tion will take the opportunity of repudi¬ 
ating the report and associating them¬ 
selves with the crusade for freedom. The 
article is as follows: 

Carolinians Form Group To Back Peace Plea 

North Carolina residents have formed a 
State-wide committee in support of the 
’world peace appeal, the Peace Information 
Center learned yesterday. Seven of the 14 
on the committee are ministers and one is 
chairman of the NAACP youth councils of 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Virginia White, of High Point, was 
chosen secretary of the committee. The 
others are C. Roy Swain, a carpenter, of 
Forsyth County; Mrs. Edna Russell, of 
Weaverville; the Reverend Frank O’Neil, pas- 
to"" of the Union Mission Holiness Church, 
Winston-Salem; Pdwin Hjorkman, author, of 
Asheville; Nathaniel Bond, of Durham, chair¬ 
man of the NAACP youth councils, W. A, 
McGirt, Jr., Winston-Salem, and John Myers, 
graduate student, University of North Caro¬ 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

The other ministers are the Reverends 
J. M, MiPer, Rocky Mount; T. E. Bond, Ca¬ 
tawba; D. W. Roston, Chapel Hill; G. D. Mc¬ 
Neil, Jr., •Shaw University; M. G. Brown, and 
the Reverend and Mrs. E. T. Williams, of 
Winston-Salem. 

The Peace Information Center continues 
to receive many moving letters from through¬ 
out the country, especially from the South. 
Washington, Ga.; Allerton, Mich.; Harrison, 
Idaho; Phoenix, Ariz., and Cumberland, Wis., 
are a sample of the names of towns sending 
letters of support. 

The town of Harrison, Idaho—population 
300—sent 36 signatures. A farmer from 
Cumberland, Wis,, asked for “small-size 
Stockholm appeals so he can use them with 
letters’* or Christmas cards. 

A husband and wife of Richmond, Va., 
wrote that they had signed 66—she 30, and 
he 26. 
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Many include dollar bills to help “your 
splendid work along ” 

The second is a news story from Pans 
appearing in the Daily Worker Issued for 
September 4. It is reported to be by 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, president of the 
Committee of the World Congress of De¬ 
fenders of Peace, and carries the head¬ 
line “Two hundred and seventy-three 
million, four hundred and seventy thou¬ 
sand, five hundred anc? sixty-six sign 
world peace appeal.’* The article is as 
follows: 

Throughout the world they are talking 
today about the appeal launched at Stock¬ 
holm on March 19 last by the Com¬ 
mittee of the World Congress of the De¬ 
fenders of Peace. 

This appeal demands the absolute banning 
of the atomic weapon and the establishment 
of strict international control to insure the 
implementation of this ban, and condemns 
as a war criminal the first government to 
use such a weapon. 

After a world-wide campaign commenced 
only 3 months ago, and which in some coun¬ 
tries is only now beginning, the appeal has 
attracted up to the present time a total of 
273,470,566 signatures. The detailed results 


are as follows: 

Albania_ 620, OOO 

Algeria- 236, 000 

Argentine_ 1, 000, OOO 

Australia_ 50,000 

Austria_ 578,578 

Belgium-- 153,060 

Bolivia_ 20, 000 

Brazil_ 600, 000 

Bulgaria- 5, 801,346 

Burma_ l, 000,000 

Cameroons_ 22, 000 

Canada_ 300,000 

Chad_ 16, 500 

Chile_____ 50,000 

China- 44, 000, 000 

Colombia- 50, 000 

Costa Rica_ 4, 000 

Cuba_ 400, 000 

Czechoslovakia^..,- 9, 500,000 

Denmark___ 100,000 

Egypt- 12, 000 

Eire_ 1.200 

Ecuador__ 20, 000 

Finland__ 616, 248 

France_ 12, 000,000 

Germany (West)_ 2, 000, 000 

(Democratic Republic)- 17, 046, 000 

Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland. 790, 277 

Guinea (French)- 10, 000 

Holland. 229, 067 

Hungary- 7, 500, 000 

Iceland_ 5,000 

Iran__-- 25, 000 

Israel_ 261, 750 

Italy_ 14, 631,523 

Ivory Coast_ 50, 000 

Japan_ 1,345,000 

Korea_ 5, 680, OOO 

Lebanon_ 56,000 

Luxemburg_ 7, 000 

Mongolia_ 686,732 

Morocco (French)- 19, 681 

Niger (French)_- 12, 500 

Norway_ 50,000 

Philippines---- 60,000 

Poland_ 18,000,000 

Reunion Island-- 20,000 

Rumania_ 10,046,570 

Saar..._- -_——- 2,600 

Senegal__ 26,000 

Spain (refugees)-- 284,995 

Sudan (French)_ 30,000 

Sweden_- 250, OOO 

Switzerland-^___ 150, 000 

Syria_ 60,500 
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Trieste_ 50, 000 

Tunisia_ 50, 000 

United States-.-.. 1, 350, 000 

Upper Volta_ 50, 000 

Uruguay_ 50, 000 

U S. S R... 115,275,000 

Venezuela_ 12, 000 

To this list should he added countries like 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Indonesia, Iraq, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, 
Viet Nam, and others whose campaign re¬ 
sults have not yet come to hand. 

The campaign as a whole now extends 
throughout the world and at the present 
time is being cairied on in 75 countries 

When one realizes that m the majority of 
cases only adult persons are called upon to 
declare themselves, it may fairly he consid¬ 
ered that actual signatures in fact represent 
some 500,000,500 human beings, or nearly a 
quarter of the earth’s population 

This mass support is made up of people of 
every country, every opinion, every belief, 
and kind and condition We join them in 
sending our greetings to all those, wherever 
they may he, who are striving together 
toward the prohibition of the weapon of ag¬ 
gression and mass destruction, the atomic 
bomb We urge them to continue and ex¬ 
tend their efforts to achieve this end. 

The banning of atomic weapons is the nec¬ 
essary first step to ease international ten¬ 
sion, granted this, the peace of the world, 
which now stands in grave peril, can yet and 
Will be saved 

Mr. Speaker, while it is unfortunate if 
anything like 1,350,000 Americans have 
been duped into signing this appeal, I am 
sure that our press and radio, as well as 
all organizations in this country, except 
the Communist Party, will be anxious to 
do everything they can to counteract any 
such assembling of signatures of misled 
Americans by united and effective work 
in supporting the Crusade for Freedom 
between now and October 24, when the 
signatures of those approving the cru¬ 
sade will be placed in the freedom bell in 
Berlin. 


A Willful Little Man 
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OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when the special privileges and 
advantages given them by the Wagner 
law were—at the expense of the public 
and their own members—misused by a 
few—a very few—labor leaders, the pub¬ 
lic became outraged and demanded new 
labor legislation. The Congress, after 
long hearings, earnest debate and con¬ 
sideration, wrote the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Certain labor leaders, opposed to any 
change, denounced the T-H Act as a 
'‘slave labor" law. 

In their efforts to prevent its enact¬ 
ment, they were joined by President 
Truman who exerted all his political 
power in an attempt to defeat it in Con¬ 
gress. 

But the will of the people, as always 
when they put their minds to it, pre¬ 
vailed, and the law was placed on the 
books. But not until the Congress, by an 


overwhelming vote, was forced to over¬ 
ride the President's veto. 

Thereafter, though President Truman 
promised to enforce the law, he has en¬ 
deavored in more ways than one to sabo¬ 
tage it. 

Notwithstanding his efforts and the 
violent, persistent opposition of a few 
others, the law has demonstrated its fair¬ 
ness, its efficiency, its workability. 

Under it, membership in the unions has 
increased as have wages. Working hours 
have been shortened. Under it, accord¬ 
ing to the president of UAW-CIO, the 
best contract ever written between labor 
and management has been negotiated 
without even the threat of a strike 

Naturally, the Taft-Hartley Act is not 
perfect, but its imperfections can and 
will be ironed out by subsequent Con¬ 
gresses. 

AROUSED, THE PEOPLE WILL NOT BE DENIED 

To that fact the President is singularly 
blind The legendary Missouri mule’s 
chief characteristic is stubbornness, but 
the stubbornness of that mule is mild, 
compromising, and conciliatory when 
compared with that of President Tru¬ 
man. 

The President prides himself upon 
loyally to his friends even when their 
disloyalty to the Nation’s best interests 
has been demonstrated. That is going 
just a little too far, even for a Presi¬ 
dent. 

THE REDS 

The people want no truck with the 
Communists nor the Communist doc¬ 
trine The President cannot be igno¬ 
rant of that feeling; nevertheless, he 
sticks by Acheson, who sticks by Hiss, 
who, throughout his public career, stuck 
by the Communists’ program. 

The President, though he apologized to 
the Marines, has never apologized to 
the American people for his reference 
to Stalin as “good old Joe" when he said, 
“I like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow but 
he’s a prisoner of the Politburo." 

Notwithstanding the public demand 
for legislation curbing Red efforts, the 
President, with the CIO as one of his ad¬ 
visers, bitterly opposed the enactment of 
the demanded legislation, characterized 
Republican attempts to oust Commu¬ 
nists from Federal positions as a “politi¬ 
cal ‘red herring’.’* 

The Preszde^^^ looking for votes in 
New York City, yielding to certain labor 
leaders and left-wingers, refused to con¬ 
sent to the writing of any bill curbing 
Reds 

With an election coming up, the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, even those in the 
Democratic Party who desired to go along 
with the President, were forced to write 
an anti-Red bill. Like the Taft-Hartley 
Act, it may have its imperfections but 
those can be ironed out by subsequent 
Congresses. It is far better than no law 
at all Mr. Truman has objected to 
“Red-curbmg" legislation. 

Stubborn, as always, and angling, as 
always, for votes, the President vetoed 
that bill. His veto was overridden by a 
vote of 286 to 48 in the House; 57 to 10 
in the Senate. 

The will of the people cannot, it will 
not, be denied when they make known 
their wishes. 
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The salvation of this country, the 
preservation of the Republic, depends 
upon the people. They will get what 
they want if and when they vote in¬ 
telligently. 

Tuesday, November 7, is the date 

Elect then a Congress—and m 1952 a 
President—who will think first of your 
W'elfare, the security of the Republic. 


Aiikles and Editorial Comment From Van- 
ons Newspapers 
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OF 

KON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 ^legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. JENNER Mr. President, I ask to 
have unanimous consent to have the 
following articles inserted in the Rec¬ 
ord: 

First. About That “Living Lie"—views 
of the News-Sentinel, Port Wayne, Ind. 

Second. Time To Liquidate Commit¬ 
ments, by Charles T. Henderson, appear¬ 
ing in. Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 
21, 1950. 

Third. Copy of telegram from Ash¬ 
land Daily Press, Ashland, Wis., Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1950 

Fourth. Editorial from Washington 
Post, September 22, 1950, Alas, Poor 
Clio. 

Fifth. Article by Arthur Krock, New 
York Times, September 21,1950, A Game 
Others Can Play and Will. 

Sixth. Article by George Dixon, Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald, September 27, 
1950, Washington Scene. 

Seventh. Article, United States News 
and World Report, September 29, 1950, 
West To Open UN Door to Mao—If He 
Behaves. 

Eighth. Article, Washington Daily 
News, by Charles Lucey, September 27, 
1950, Truman Knew He’d Succeed 
Roosevelt Before Election 

Ninth. Article, Bangor Daily News, 
George E Sokolsky, March 21, 1948, 
These Days. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Port Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of September 26, 19601 
About That “Living Lie” 

Senator Jennee’s “living lie” castigation of 
the new Secretary of Defense shocked many 
sensitive souls. The language at the time 
seemed intemperate and not a few of the in¬ 
comparable Hoosier’s admirers thought the 
choice of words might defeat their purpose, 
which was to challenge General Marshall’s fit¬ 
ness for a high civilian post in the Govern¬ 
ment. But after Senator Jenner had twice 
laid his case before Fort Vi/’ayne audiences last 
week, a great many of those who had criti¬ 
cized his language commended his courage. 

Senator Jenner is not popular in Washing¬ 
ton. This fact in itself is scarcely a damning 
trait, since popularity and statesmanship are 
not necessarily synonymous. He is the target 
of the Drew Pearsons, Alex Campbells and 
other apologists for an administration bent 
on giving America away. 
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Senator Jennes's popularity Is not tlie is¬ 
sue Nor IS the question of whether his bare¬ 
knuckle attack on the defense post appoint¬ 
ment alienated some votes. After all, Senator 
Jenneh, as he himself puts it, is eKpendable, 
What happens to one Senator isn’t the pomt. 

The issue is this: Is General Marshall, 
acknowledged by the Hoosier as a great sol¬ 
dier, a “living lie”’ If that is the truth, then 
the good American will be more concerned by 
its implications for the future of his country 
than in the choice of words required to tell 
the truth. 

Twice during his whirlwind visit to Fort 
Wayne, Senator Jenner said he made the “liv¬ 
ing lie” remark with his eyes open. Twice he 
repeated the threat made to him by a promi¬ 
nent Democratic Senator that if he gave that 
speech on the floor, he would be destroyed. 
The charge was not the impulse of a moment. 
Nor was it politics For if that were the 
only motive public expression of such a re¬ 
mark would be very bad politics, particularly 
when it shocked and irritated members of 
Senator Jeu-neb’s party. 

Actually, the perspective of time, rather 
than any of his contemporaries, will be the 
final arbiter on the accuracy of Senator Jen- 
nee’s accusation. We don’t thmk, however, 
there was a soul who heard the fiery Hoosier 
speak here last Thursday who would doubt 
his sincerity or convictions. And when a 
man of Senator Jennee’s courage and discern¬ 
ment, with eyes open, speaks out against 
treachery and conspiracy agamst his country, 
his voice cannot be stilled by either the 
smears of his political enemies or the muffled 
groans of timid members of his own party. 

Let’s take another look at the “living lie” 
tag. That would seem to mean a person who 
pretends one thing but is really another. 
For all practical purposes, it could mean a 
distinguished general deluded, misguided, or 
even deceived mto hetraying his country by 
superiors. 

. Senator Jenner, on his recent round-the- 
world trip, stood on the deck of the partly 
sunken battleship Arizona during a memo¬ 
rial service for the dead of Pearl Harbor. 
Hundreds of bodies lie within that battered 
hull. How many of those bodies would be 
there now had General Marshall, then Chief 
of Staff, warned Pearl Harbor to be prepared 
for a Japanese attack by telephone rather 
than through commercial channels, which 
delayed arrival of the message until after the 
sneak attack? Considering the gravity of 
the situation, wasn’t it odd and quite ab¬ 
normal that Pearl Harbor should not have 
been alerted in the shortest possible time? 

With Senator Jenner, many good Amer¬ 
icans believe we were pushed into the war 
with Japan by deliberate provocation of an 
attack. The Senator quoted ex-Secretary of 
War Stimson to the effect that Roosevelt, 
with Marshall and his Inner circle, courted 
war. We have never seen this version denied. 

Moreover, General Marshall still doesn’t 
remember where he was on December 6, the 
day before Pearl Harbor. His wife thinks 
he was home; but he isn’t sure. Most people 
have vivid recollections of their whereabouts 
on this tragic occasion. 

General Marshall’s acceptance of a mission 
to bring peace in the Chinese civil war can 
only mean he favored putting Communists 
In the Nationalist Government, or was 
merely a tool to those who did, without pro¬ 
test, because that is what he tried to do. 
We have never read that he rebelled at trying 
to sell out a World War H ally, China, now 
on the Soviet side of the fence. General 
Marshall would not dare to suggest we form 
a coalition American Government, with the 
Commies in choice seats. Yet he found it 
easy to do so to a then free country which 
today might be an ally Instead of a Kremlin 
satellite. Today, would American boys be 
dying in Korea had the Truman-Acheson- 
Marshall team not given the Kremlin an 
assist? 


Senator Jenner is saying that General 
Marshall’s record is contradictory to Mr. 
Truman’s claim that he is now fit to head 
a department charged with the security of 
our country. The hypocrisy and double- 
dealing in Washington should collapse of 
their own weight and they would, if more 
of our public servants had the courage of 
Senator Jenner to expose them. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
of September 21, 1950] 

Time To Liquidate Commitments 
(By Charles T. Henderson) 

The secret commitment business of the 
operatives in Washington has to be liqui¬ 
dated. 

To be specific on the meaning of liquida¬ 
tion, it must be stated that it includes noti¬ 
fication to all the world that we will no longer 
recognize secret commitments when they are 
revealed, as revealed they always have to be 
eventually, no matter how far their conse¬ 
quences may have proceeded clandestinely. 

The Nation’s purse strings are the key to 
that part of the problem, of course. As the 
next step, and equally as a matter of course, 
is a careful audit of all commitments now 
on our books as alleged to be due. Many 
will be written off entirely, many more will 
be written down, but the remaining total 
will come well within our capacity to de¬ 
liver, and well within the standards of na¬ 
tional righteousness. 

REPUDIATION 

But this spells repudiation? It does, and 
why not say so? A well-considered repudia¬ 
tion, as the diplomats say, but, as regrettable 
as it is, a necessary one. If we had had the 
courage and the character to face the facts at 
the start, and as they were presented to us, 
they would not now be piled into the toppling 
mountain which threatens to destroy us. 

When it is gravely stated by an honest and 
informed, but cautious and orthodox, com¬ 
mentator that the American people have 
been committed to more war than we have 
the military strength, even in soldiers, to de¬ 
liver, the necessity of taking action Instantly 
becomes frightfully apparent. But it was 
known long before the German phase of our 
warring was over that we were being led 
into a position where we would be com¬ 
pelled to fight the world, or try to. 

And so it turned out. Arguments and di¬ 
agnoses and learned twitterings about bal¬ 
ancing power alike have no bearing on the 
fact that we are In a jam, and the two 
corollary facts, first, that we’ve got to get 
ourselves out of the jam, and, second, that 
we cannot fight our way through it. Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s crack—^if he really made 
it—that we can lick the world, if we are uni¬ 
fied, was its substance, was a very silly and 
dangerous one. For there Is not unity among 
Americans and there neither will be nor 
should be. 

TOO MUCH talk: 

Preferring to believe that he did not say 
it, the fact is that the sentiment, wrong and 
deadly as it is, has marked much of our 
general talking and thinking. The dear peo¬ 
ple themselves are not blameless in the 
present pass, let them blame their leaders as 
they may. The blame is not pertinent. The 
only pertinent thing is the jam we are in, 
and the undertaking to get out of it. Obvi¬ 
ously our leaders are quite useless—^they are 
the ones who got us in the fix we are in. 
Acheson and Truman could be impeached 
and hanged higher than Haman and we 
would still be teetering on the edge of the 
destruction which those two worthies were 
very far from being alone in creating. 

With all of its faults, which are those In* 
herent in any assemblage, our only chance of 
cutting the Gordian knot which secret copi- 
mitments and suicidal obligations have 
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tied around our Nation and our people lies 
with what we call our Congress, and Con¬ 
gress already has the sword with which to 
cut that knot. All Congress has to do is to 
swing it, right smack on the appropriations 
which are always demanded to back up the 
blunders, or worse, of those doing our inter¬ 
national operating. 

Feeble as Congress is, there is yet genius in 
democracy, and Congress is the only place 
where the light of democracy still burns, 
dimly to be sure, but with a spark of effec¬ 
tiveness in It. Pour or five men in Congress 
can yet provide the leadership which is all 
that IS lacking. Taft can provide the char¬ 
acter, the intelligence and the patriotism of 
the Pym and Hampden, who led the English 
Parliament’s revolt against Stuart military 
tyranny and wrong taxation—^for the two are 
always twins. But Taft is no Cromwell. 
Maybe none will be needed in the present 
parallel. 

It IS not a fanciful parallel, nor need there 
be a fanciful application of its principles. 
An orderly, constitutional committee of the 
present Congress will do the work with ses¬ 
sions open to the public, and absolutely no 
privilege of immunity on the old gags “not 
in the public interest” to tell the truth—as 
if war were in the public interest. In the 
meanwhile, not a dollar of public funds to 
be appropriated for secret use by anybody, 
especially the President, for any purpose re¬ 
lated to war, or peace or anything else, and 
the only military funds expended to be for 
service payrolls. 

Only by such forcible liquidation of secret 
commitments and obligations can the per¬ 
petual war with which we are now con¬ 
fronted be diverted, or brought within en¬ 
durable limits. American patience may be 
yet another insufficient material, quantita¬ 
tively, for the amount of war that has been 
bitten off for us to chew. 

[Telegram from Ashland (Wis.) Daily 
Press] 

United States Senator William Jenner, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your General Marshall 
speech. It makes you one of our great 
Americans in today’s crisis. Tetter follows: 

Respectfully. 

[From the Washington, D. C. Post of 
September 22, 1950] 

Alas Poor Clio! 

The President preferred to sidestep a 
question at his press conference yesterday 
on the concurrence or otherwise of General 
Marshall in the instructions which he toot 
with him on his mission to China in 1945-4© 
Mr. Truman says he was a special envoy ol 
the President, and went to China to carry 
out the President’s written instructions. Id 
other words, the general even in his retire¬ 
ment behaved like a good soldier, and the 
general’s disclaimer at the Senate Com¬ 
mittee the previous day of any responsibilitj 
beyond that thus stands unqualified on the 
historical record. It will now be added t? 
the Republican indictment of the State De* 
partment in the November elections. 

It is odd, looking over the Truman stated 
ments on China policy and General Mar^ 
shall’s subsequent exposition of that policy 
to think of General Marshall as a robot 
speaking lines after he had been cranked 
up. There can be no precedent for it. Whei 
a person of General Marshall’s eminence t 
given a mission, the usual thing is to tall 
over the instructions, so as to find ou? 
whether the envoy believes in and approve 
of his mission. Only ha tiaat way can yoi 
be sure of a sincere prosecution of the misr 
Sion. General Manshali’s career has hitherti 
supported the view that this has been hi 
prac|:ice. ‘‘Give me the facts.” he is wont h 
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say, “and I will make up my own mind/* 
The function of State Department officials in 
the China matter was to dish up the facts; 
as hired help they could do no other. 

The understanding that this newspaper 
has hitherto entertained about the Marshall 
mission was the logical one-—that when civil 
disorder broke out in Chma the diplomatic 
experts supplied the bnefs on all possible 
alternatives of American action. One was 
nonintervention (which would have been 
our own preference) another was all-out in¬ 
tervention on the side of Chiang Kai-shek, 
yet another was all-out intervention on the 
side of the Communists, and the fourth was 
mediation. These alternatives are said to 
have been given to General Marshall. He is 
said to have plumped for mediation If, m 
spite of the Truman assuranie m 1945 and 
1948, he wasn't consulted, and urged medi¬ 
ation on the Chinese without having com¬ 
mitted his ovm beliefs, then the situation is 
passing strange. 

The way that the public has been misled, 
both on the GOP side and on the adminis¬ 
tration side on China is hard to stomach. 
The President has avoided the issue before; 
now he avoids it again. The administration 
seems ashamed in 1950 to acknowledge what 
in 1945 was regarded by almost everybody in 
America as a noble experiment. So the buck 
is passed to the hired help, and the Repub¬ 
licans are left with more material further to 
tar and feather the career officials. In sym¬ 
pathizing with them, let us also condole 
with the Muse of history. 

[Prom the New York Times of Septem: 2 cr 21, 
1950} 

In the NiiTiON 

A GAME OTHERS CAN PLAY^ AND WILL 

(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, September 20 —Organized 
labor, having clearly failed to persuade the 
country or a large congressional majority 
that the legislation which bears the name of 
Senator Taft has enslaved the workers and 
should be replaced by a very slight modifica¬ 
tion Of the Wagner Act, is trying to retire 
the Senator from public life on the votes he 
has cast which dealt with foreign policy. 
That is the best strategy available to organ¬ 
ized labor. But the same cannot be said of 
the administration and its choice of the 
spokesman who espoused this strategy in a 
speech at the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Houston, Tex., yester¬ 
day 

There are several reasons why this is very 
vulnerable procedure: 

1. The spokesman selected by the adminis¬ 
tration, W Averell Harriman, is the Presi¬ 
dential assistant whose task it is to coordi¬ 
nate foreign policy and help thereby to make 
it more effective. Important to this task is 
bipartisan support m Congress. Nothing 
could be better calculated to destroy the 
basic understanding in this enterprise— 
that no partisan politics is to be engaged in 
by any of its principals—than an assault of 
this type on Senator Taft by one of the Presi¬ 
dent's chief deputies in that field. 

2 There Is much fairly to be criticized in 
votes cast by Mr Taft on the foreign-policy 
proposals of the administration. But to say 
that, if they had prevailed, ''Soviet objectives 
would have been furthered in the world” in¬ 
vites an impressive tu quoque which can be 
documented by the foreign-policy record of 
the administration for several years and by 
the record of Mr. Harriman himself. In that 
debate, which Mr. Harriman, with the obvi¬ 
ous approval of the President, invited, the 
testimony of Yalta and Potsdam, and activi¬ 
ties and statements by Secretary Acheson 
and General Marshall with respect to the Far 
East, will have great weight. 

China and Yalta 

In this connection two statements made 
yesterday by General Marshall in reply to 
questions from Senator Jenner illustrate how 


effectively critics of the administration’s for¬ 
eign policy can cite instances by which this 
has “furthered Soviet objectives”: 

“A. 1 accepted that commission to China 
[in 1946] because the President had to have 
a representative, there was trouble, and a 
resignation of a delegate, he asked me to go, 
and I said ‘Yes.* Then, while I was m this 
room for a week undergoing the Pearl Harbor 
investigation, the policy of the United States 
was being drawn up in the State Department, 
and that was issued while I was on the ocean, 
going over there "nie policy, of course, 
speaks for itself, the message from the Presi¬ 
dent Once in Chma my job was to stop the 
fighting 

“B. I do not think it would have been my 
position [to ‘protest the policies adopted at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam which handed 
half of the world on a silver platter to Stalin,* 
the text of this Jennes query], I was very 
much engaged in a war at the time and the 
meetings with the Soviet commanders and 
staff, and those are not simple affairs, I 
might say The political meetings took 
place at other places with which I was not 
familiar Admiral Leahy [President Roose¬ 
velt’s military adviser] attended practically 
all the political meetings, but the general 
agi eement, and all, I read largely in the press 
afterward, so far as that was disclosed.” 

In at least two of these meetings Mr. Harn- 
man was among the deep insiders 

Other points for counterattack 

3. To say, as Mr Harriman did, that Sena¬ 
tor Taft failed to appreciate the fact that 
“American leadership is essential to the 
world’* is to say what cannot be demon¬ 
strated on the record. This is fundamen¬ 
tally different from a charge that the Sena¬ 
tor’s views on how that leadership could best 
be exercised have proved unsound 

4 Not to give credit for sincerity to a pub¬ 
lic servant whose sincerity has been thor¬ 
oughly established, while asking full credit 
for sincerity on the part of those whom he 
opposed, IS poor tactics m any controversy. 

5. In singling out Mr. Taft for attack be¬ 
fore an organized labor convention Mr. Ham- 
man obviously was playing politics for a par¬ 
ticular audience and, with the blessing of the 
President, giving organized labor additional 
assurance that its personal loves and hates, 
like Its social-economic programs, are law to 
the administration. Only the day before the 
President had dismissed Robert N. Denham 
as general counsel of the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board for interpreting the Taft-Hart- 
Zey Act and his duties under it in ways that 
organized labor found objectionable. 

This may be good politics—though not for 
an official in Mr. Harriman’s position—but 
the attitude of Congress on labor legislation 
does not indicate that it is. 

There Is one interesting personal aspect 
to the choice of Mr. Harriman to speak at 
Houston and his enthusiastic acceptance of 
the mission. He and the Senator are both 
members of a senior society at Yale which 
is as famous for its brotherly devotion in 
collegiate and later life as it is for the grisly 
symbol of its being. Seldom, If ever, have 
two members of this close-knit order, bound 
by secret oaths of enduring fealty, been pub¬ 
licly ranged in a political gouging match. 
That is the more notable because, when Mr. 
Harriman was a freshman on the Yale cam¬ 
pus in the fall of 1909, the biggest man there, 
not only because his father was President of 
the United States, was a senior and future 
club brother named Robert A Taft, 

[Prom the Washington (D. O.) Times- 
Ferald] 

Washington Scene 
(By George Dixon) 

I have Just received a confidential report 
from a source so deeply inside the adminis¬ 
tration inner circle he has claustrophobia. 
It isn’t a pretty story, but I feel you should 
have It placed before you for your considera¬ 


tion. This insider assures me the facts are 
as follows: 

He declares this thing of putting Gen. 
George C. Marshall in as Secretary of De¬ 
fense IS a barney to take the Democrats off 
the hook with the voters. 

He says General Marshall is only going to 
stick on the job until after the November 
elections 

He says that General Marshall will then be 
replaced, amid great administration hoopla 
of returning the national militaiy estab¬ 
lishment to civilian control, by the United 
States High Commissioner of the American 
occupation zone m German, John J McCloy. 

This insider says the whole gimmick was 
worked out at the White House before poor 
Louie Johnson, the President’s trusting pal, 
was given the boot. Poor Louie wasn’t in on 
the plot. He didn’t know what hit him, and 
doesn’t yet. 

The scheme came to a fruition after the 
political brains at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue decided poor Louie was too big a burden 
for a political party to carry in an election 
year. The brains thought around for some¬ 
one big enough to still the growling of the 
electorate. 

General Marshall was the outstanding 
choice. But he is 69 years old and craves 
nothing more than to spend his days on his 
farm at Leesburg, Va. When approached he 
made this very forcibly known 

My source declares that brought the plot 
to a head. The deal was consummated for 
the distinguished general to stay in there 
long enough to appease the voters, then an¬ 
nounce that he had found his return to pub¬ 
lic life too much for his years and strength 
after all. 

This done the White House will make a 
great thing about taking the national mili¬ 
tary establishment completely out of poli¬ 
tics by appointing McCloy, a Republican. 

I suppose McCloy is a Republican—if you 
can call a fellow who began working for 
the Democratic administration back in 1940 
a Republican. In that timo McCloy has had 
a succession of very good administration-ap¬ 
pointed Jobs. 

This GOP stalwart from Philadelphia left 
a law practice 10 years ago to become a con¬ 
sultant to his fellow Republican, P. D R.’s 
Secretary of War Henry L Stlmson. A short 
time latei McCloy was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Among his jobs he handled State Depart¬ 
ment liaison for the Army. He attended the 
Casablanca, Cairo, and Potsdam Conferences. 

After that he was made president of the 
World Bank, Irom which he resigned in 1949 
to succeed Gen Lucius D. Clay as our oc¬ 
cupation chief in Germany. 

My informant says there’s another political 
angle to restoring the national military es¬ 
tablishment to civilian control. It Is de¬ 
signed to forestall the Republicans from in¬ 
stalling some great military figure, such as 
Ike Eisenhower, as Secretary of Defense, 
should the GOP take over in 1952. 

One of Washington’s legal luminaries, a 
member of the Army Reserve, wishes very 
much to avoid being summoned back to ac¬ 
tive service. 

He grudgingly filled in a cjuoatlonnalro 
sent him by the Army. When he came to 
the question: “What languages do you 
speak?” he answered: “None.” 

Listed in the Washington telephone di¬ 
rectory; “Truman Boyles.” 

What about? 

[From the United States News and World 
Report] 

West To Open UN Door to Mao—^If He 
Behaves 

Door to the UN Is being left ajar for Chinese 
Communists But they won’t get in as pup¬ 
pets run by Stalin. 

Idea is to let Mao Tse-tung have his say If 
he stays out of Korea, shows that he doesn’t 
take his orders from Moscow. 
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It can lead, to United States recognition in 
the end. But the whole thing is touchy busi¬ 
ness. A misstep can mean war. 

Lake Success^ N. IT. —Here is the story of 
how Communist Chma is being shown a way 
into the United Nations, a way of getting 
much of what it wants without war, as told 
by delegates to the UN who know what is 
happening. 

Sooner or later, Communist China will be 
seated at the UN, assuming, of course that the 
Communist regime behaves itself. If the 
Chinese Communists send their troops into 
Korea, if they attack Formosa, then it's all 
off. They would get war, real war. 

The whole affair, as the story is told, is to 
be handled smoothly and slowly. It is recog¬ 
nized that China policy is a political issue in 
the United States elections just ahead. The 
timetable isn’t set. Communists will not get 
China’s seat in the UN right away. There 
will be no “appeasement,” no secret deal. 
But steps are being taken to show Mao Tse- 
tung, the Chinese Communist leader, that 
peaceful waiting will pay off better than 
fighting Russia’s wars for Moscow. 

Inside the UN, many delegates believe Mao 
knows that Russia, which pretends to be 
helping Communist China, is really working 
in Russia’s interest. They feel that, if Rus¬ 
sia wanted to get Communist China mto the 
UN, Russia’s delegates would go at the thmg 
quite differently. 

Mao is pictured as eager to get his dele¬ 
gates into the UN where they can do their 
own talking. Most UN delegates here feel 
that the west should have some means of 
talking directly to the people who run all 
of mainland China. 

The opemng step, now bemg tried, is an 
effort to find some pretext for mviting Chi¬ 
nese Communists here. 

Canada, for example, got the Assembly to 
approve creation of a special committee to 
study the question of China’s membership. 
And India is pressing to have this commit¬ 
tee invite Chinese Commumsts to appear 
before it. 

Both the United States and Russia have 
asked the Assembly to take up the question 
of what to do about Formosa. There, too, 
when the matter is referred to committee, 
the Chinese Communists might be invited 
to state their claim to the island. 

Western idea is to give the Chinese Com¬ 
munists a foot in the door of the UN, where 
the west can-talk directly to Mao. Russia, 
of course, sees the plan. UN delegates ex¬ 
pect Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishin- 
sky to do what he can to block it. They also 
expect Secretary of Slate Dean Acheson to 
go slowly on all matters concermng Commu¬ 
nist China in an election year in the Uqited 
States. 

Next step, as now planned, will be to talk 
directly to Chinese Communists if and when 
they get to the UN as observers or witnesses. 
Moscow, if these estimates are correct, can’t 
treat Mao hke a North Korean Communist. 
Mao is pictured as strong in his own right, 
who won’t be ordered aroxmd to fight wars 
while Russia sits on the side lines. 

After that, as western delegates see it, 
Mao will have to make up his mind. All the 
western governments can do is to show him 
what the UN can ofier. 

Formosa, for example, now is a UN ques¬ 
tion. Mao, inside the UN, would have a 
chance to state his government’s claim to 
the island and, perhaps, get full legal title 
to Formosa in time. One route to this end 
proposed by western delegates is to have 
Formosa placed under a UN trusteeship. As 
UN delegates see it, Mr. Truman and Secre¬ 
tary Acheson both have paved the way for 
such a settlement by declaring that the 
United States does not intend to keep For¬ 
mosa for itself and wants no special posi¬ 
tion—that is, military or naval bases—there. 

Korea is likely to set the timetable on 
Mao’s entry into the UN If the United 
States and UN forces reach the thirty-eighth 
parallel in about 2 months, western delegates 


believe, Mao will understand that Russia 
has lost its gamble there. 

UN membership for the Chmese Commu¬ 
nists, full membership, as the western dele¬ 
gates see it, may come at the spring meeting 
of the UN Assembly, if not before. It de¬ 
pends, they say, on whether Mao is willing 
to wait. 

Mao, they admit, may not wait, may get 
impatient and try to seize Formosa by force 
or move into the Communist-led war against 
the French in Indochina. But Mao, they be¬ 
lieve, would prefer peace in order to consoli¬ 
date the Communist hold on China. Aim of 
United States ofacials and other delegates 
here, as it now shapes up, is to open a way 
for Mao’s Communists to be heard in the 
UN, to make direct contacts with the west, 
bypassing Moscow, avoiding war. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News] 

Truman Knew He’d Succeed Roosevelt 
Before Election 
(By Charles Lucey) 

Among Democratic leaders who helped 
nominate Harry Truman for the Vice Presi¬ 
dency there was a conviction Franklin Roose¬ 
velt would not live out his fourth term and 
that in choosing the Missourian they were 
really picking a President. 

Harry Truman himself apparently thought 
so long before the people voted in that No¬ 
vember of 1944. 

That’s the story told in Jonathan Dan¬ 
iels’ new book, the Man of Independence, 
published today. Mr. Daniels is the son of 
the former Navy Secretary and envoy to 
Mexico, and was himself White House press 
secietary in the latter Roosevelt days 

“You are not nominating a Vice President 
of the UnitM States but a President,” Mr. 
Daniels quotes Edwin W. Pauley as telling 
party leaders before the Chicago Democratic 
Convention that year. 

And in September after Mr. Truman had 
been named F. D, R’s running mate, when a 
friend named Edward McKim told him he 
would be living in the White House before 
long, he is quoted as saying: 

afraid I AM 

“Eddie, I’m afraid I am,” 

Mr. Daniels’ Truman story is pegged on the 
intimate and friendly approach. He gives 
the Man of Independence more than a shade 
the better of his judgment most of the way 
but acknowledges, for example, thai; he had 
an impossible case m trying to defend Pen- 
dergast politics before the Senate. 

The author, editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer in Raleigh, N C., has pulled together 
his stories of others v.’ho have written on 
past Roosevelt-Truman phases, and has added 
enough reportorial fact to make his work a 
contribution to history of the period. 

But it isn’t just a stoiy of Harry Truman. 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, gets an 
awfully rough handlmg m this book, and 
Mr. Truman apparently was glad to help out 
on it. 

QUESTIONS MARSHALL TRIP 

The stature of Gen. George C. Marshall as 
diplomat to China and as Secretaray of State 
Is brought into serious question. And Mr. 
Daniels cites—^and tries to explain with soft 
words—^the amazing conduct of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt in seeming to promise the job of 1944 
running mate to almost any politician who 
dropped past his office. 

“No sensible friend of Roosevelt will try to 
make neat, punctilious logic out of Roose¬ 
velt’s behavior at that convention,” Mr. Dan¬ 
iels says. “There will be no easy explanation 
of his various letters, his apparently vacillat¬ 
ing positions. He was tired. The scissors 
of time had cut his strength * * 

Of Mr. Truman’s adoring devotion to Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, Mr. Daniels writes: 

“Sometimes Indeed he (Truman) acted 
when some members of his staff thought that 
Marshall was being a little stuffy, as if Mar¬ 
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shall were his walking equivalent of George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee. 

NOT so CONFIDENT 

“Some others who admired the General’s 
great abilities as a war leader were not so 
confident of his abilities as a diplomat or 
foreign minister. As Secretary of State they 
thought he depended too strictly on the pro¬ 
posals which came up to him in the line of 
command in a field with which he was less 
familiar than he had been as a professional 
soldier ” 

Admiral William H. Leahy was one not so 
sure of General Marshall 

“I was present when Marshall was going 
to Chma,” the admiral told Mr. Daniels. 
“He said he was going to tell Chiang that he 
had to get on with the Communists or do 
without help from us. He said the same 
thmg when he got back. I thought he was 
wrong then, both times.” 

Mr Daniels discloses that “m Marshall, 
Truman had a Secretary of State whom he 
trusted sometimes, some of his staff felt, to 
the point of his own injury.” 

Jimmy Byrnes is needled through much of 
the book, Iilr. Daniels dates the Truman 
break with Mr. Byrnes as beginning with the 
Moscow Conference of December 1945. He 
thought Mr. Byrnes went too far m accept¬ 
ing Russian positions in regard to Bulgaria 
and other satellites, and said that “Byrnes 
lost his nerve m Moscow.” Mr. Truman told 
Mr. Daniels that Mr. Byrnes “got the real 
not act” after Moscow and is quoted as say¬ 
ing Mr. Byrnes “failed miserably as Secretary 
of State.” 

The fallibility of men’s memories is an 
interesting sidelight of the Daniels chapter— 
and a most useful one it is—on the ma- 
neuvermg that saw Henry Wallace kicked 
out and Mr Truman dropped into the Vice 
Presidency. Mr. Daniels is quoting Mr. 
Pauley, Ed Flynn, George Allen, Sidney Hill¬ 
man, and many others, and at times is forced 
as a reporter to note the discrepanci^ in 
the tales they tell. 

Behmd the whole book is a very human 
study of a quiet, modest, retiring, studious 
Harry Truman arriving in the Capital as a 
Senator with his Bess and Margaret at a 
time when, as he said, “I am the poorest 
Senator financially in Washington." 

The price is $3.57. J. B. Lippincott Co. is 
the publisher. 

[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
March 20-21, 1943] 

These Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
alarms! alarms! 

*1116 record ought to be kept straight in 
these days of alarms and excitements. A 
historical error can never be corrected; it 
sets up a chain of events which moves in 
the direction set by the error until it wears 
itself out, or is diverted by other events or 
is stopped by force. 

Among a free people, those who partici¬ 
pated in the errors must be held responsible 
for them. It may be pleasant for those who 
built reputations and made political profit 
by making mistakes to have us forget what 
they did and said when the going wag 
smooth. However, now that their mistakes 
are being uncovered, they shout, “Stoi] 
Thief!” We have to assume that those who 
supported Roosevelt’s policy at Tehran and 
Yalta and Truman’s p^icy at Potsdam, and 
such trivia as Dumbarton Oaks and Brettoa 
Woods are responsible for our present mlsr 
fortrones. It will avail them notMiig, foi 
they face the facts of their own incompe¬ 
tence. There is no longer any oover-up. 

Hieretfore, when Jimmy Dy^nes, or George 
Marshall, or Averill Harilhian gets terrihlj 
excited about the eyUs of the Russians, 
challenge them to , deny the charge that the; 
were acceosories before the event, that the^ 
condoned in ad'vance the rape of Europeaj 
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cmlization by Stalin, that Pranhlin. D, Boose* 
veit and Winston Churchill, m advance, 
consented to the despoliation of our allies 
and the countries we liberated. At Potsdam, 
President Truman joined in these operations. 

Nor, were these men and others to confess 
their sms, were they to assume moral respon¬ 
sibility for what they did, even if they plead¬ 
ed Ignorance, it would be possible to forgive 
them while pitying the country that fell into 
their hands. But when they deliberately re¬ 
verse themselves and, shouting louder than 
anyone else, demand a war to correct their 
errors, we must say to them that if it is an¬ 
other war they managed to get for us, we 
may have no alternative but to offer our sons 
as sacrifices, taut we want better, more com¬ 
petent, and more truthful managers. We 
cannot trust those who lied to us. 

On February 13, 1945, it was reported that 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
returned to Washington from Talta and dis¬ 
closed that President Roosevelt proposed the 
formula for the solution of the Polish ques¬ 
tion. Mr. Byrnes did not say that he, Byrnes, 
opposed that solution nor did he tell us then 
that other arrangements were made there, 
even an arrangement making Soviet Russia 
the successor to Japan’s rights and privileges 
in Manchuria m direct violation of our 
treaties with China since 1844 and constantly 
renewed. Mr. Byrnes said nothing about 
that. Nor did General Marshall or Averell 
Harriman, or any of the ex-New Deal com¬ 
mentators who are trying to run General 
Eisenhower on the Democratic ticket as part 
of a war scare. 

On June 15, 1945, General Eisenhower told 
a press conference in Pans that so far as he 
is concerned, there is nothing to indicate 
that cooperation with the Russians is impos¬ 
sible, He said that “peace lies with all the 
peoples of the world, not just for the moment 
with some political leader.” I never quite 
knew how the people would produce peace 
unless they did It through their political 
leaders in control of their government. The 
fact IS that they have not produced a peace, 
nor a peace treaty, nor a formula for peace, 
and they are all again talking about another 
war as though it were seasonal, like Easter 
or Christmas 

As for General Eisenhower’s belief in our 
ability to cooperate with the Russians in 
June 1945, he said that after Yalta and 
Tehran, and he must have known in his 
position what was done at those conferences, 
or perhaps he was as deceived as Mr. Hull 
seems to have been. At any rate, those who 
connived at Tehran and Yalta and those 
who condoned and defended Tehran and 
Yalta ought not to be believed. They are 
not to be trusted. Until we get a new and 
undeflled leadership, there is no need of 
alarms, excursions, and incitements. If 
Soviet Russia chooses to make war on us, let 
her not face those who helped Stalin to 
deceive the American people. 

Prompt Action in Military Defense Assist¬ 
ance Program 1$ Imperative To Main¬ 
tain Peace—Delay Could Lead to War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu¬ 
ant to leave granted, I submit herewitb 
a report which I am sending to Hon. Carl 
Vinson, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, concerning the Military De¬ 


fense Assistance Program as I observed 
it and learned about it on a trip to 
Europe recently. 

Report by Leeot Johnson, Member of Con¬ 
gress, California, on Study op the Mili¬ 
tary Defense Assistance Program and 

Related Matters for the Armed Services 

Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Made by Visiting Countries Involved 

Pursuant to the instructions of Chairman 
Carl Vinson, I proceeded by air to Bremer- 
haven, Germany, arriving there on July 20, 
1950, for the purpose of studying the Military 
Assistance Program and related military mat¬ 
ters. I remained abroad until September 9, 
when I proceeded, via Army Transport Rose, 
to New York, arriving there September 18, 
1950. 

MILITARY ADVISORY ASSISTANCE GROUPS (MaAG’S) 

During those 2 months most of my investi¬ 
gations were in those countries in western 
Europe in which we have Military Advisory 
Assistance Groups (referred to abroad as 
“MAAGs”). These countries are: the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Italy, and France. I also 
visited Sweden and Spain to inquire into the 
situation in these countries, as our relations 
with them in the near future may well have 
a significant bearing on our own military 
posture and potential m Europe and the 
Mediterianean basin. 

Each of these groups (MAAGs) has as 
members a representative of the Department 
of State, and a representative of each of the 
Armed Forces. These men work with their 
counterparts in the various foreign nations 
trying to develop the defense needs of 
each particular country-recommending the 
relative priorities of the myriad military 
items required, determining which programs 
in a particular nation will build its defenses 
most effectively and at the least cost, ana¬ 
lyzing the potential of each country for the 
manufacture of military equipment, muni¬ 
tions, etc., and assisting in the development 
of a master defense plan for western Eu¬ 
rope by studying out the mission each coun¬ 
try should assume in order to assure the 
greatest success for the master plan. 

I was impressed by the high caliber of the 
men who compose these various groups. 
They must have been selected with extreme 
care, not only on the basis of outstanding 
military record and efficiency but because 
they also have the talent of friendly associa¬ 
tion with other people. They are not only 
military advisors, in their special fields, but 
they function also as American ambassadors 
of good will in their dealings with their for¬ 
eign counterparts. I want to make it clear 
that these remarks are not confined to our 
military personnel on these groups. The 
same fine talents were equally evident in 
the State Department representation on 
each group. 

Of the numerous fields which these groups 
explore, of signal importance is the manner 
by which the military programs in each par¬ 
ticular country contribute the most to our 
own defense effort, when considered as part 
of the collective defense program of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. It is 
now painfully evident that each country 
(the smaller ones in particular) cannot build 
a balanced modern defense force and have 
the collective effort of the free nations thus 
become an integrated, sound, reasonably 
economical defense organization. Conse¬ 
quently, the present aim is to develop such 
a military program in Norway, for instance, 
as will promote the most security not in it¬ 
self but as an integrated part of the defense 
effort of the other cooperating countries. 
The underlying precept is that each of these 
countries is now incapable of defending it¬ 
self adequately against aggression, but the 
group, working together, can assuredly build 
a balanced defense system capable of defend¬ 
ing each and all of these countries. It is 


hoped that in the future each country will 
concentrate its efforts on only that part of 
the defense program it is best capable of 
strengthening and hence bring the maxi¬ 
mum total military strength of all to bear. 
Thus and only thus, the entire grouping of 
nations may in time be able to repel any 
aggression, no matter its source or victim. 
If an aggressor knows, as the North Atlantic 
Pact provides, that an attack on any one of 
these countries will be considered an attack 
against all, and will result in immediate re¬ 
taliation from the entire group, then it will 
be prevented from picking off relatively small 
and helpless countries one at a time. The 
urgent need is to bind together this joint 
defense effort and to get each country 
equipped and trained for its part of the job 
in the shortest possible time. 
expeditiotts furnishing of equipment and 
training in its use is imperative 

In developing this program it can readily 
be understood that after having decided what 
a country should have and can use to the best 
advantage, the equipment must be provided 
to implement that decision. But it should 
also be recognized that an equally important 
part of the effort is the training of those who 
are to use the equipment. 

Consequently a large training program is 
going on concurrently with the furnishing of 
the arms and equipment. The recipient 
countries provide students to be trained in 
the use of the equipment. Some are taught 
in the United States at our various service 
schools. Some are taught at a school oper¬ 
ated by EUCOM. In all parts of the American 
Zone are schools teaching these foreign stu¬ 
dents in the use and upkeep of rifles, artil¬ 
lery of various calibers, tanks, vehicles, va¬ 
rious types of aircraft, radar, and in the tac¬ 
tical principles in the use of various kinds 
of equipment, etc. It is a comprehensive 
program; a program essential in order that 
the recipients of our aid know how to handle 
the equipment furnished them as well as to 
repair and maintain it. The underlying idea 
in selecting the students is to designate men 
for this training who, by training and apti¬ 
tude, are potential teachers. They in turn 
will train others in their own countries and 
thus the countries will ultimately have 
enough trained men to administer their 
own programs. The results from this effort 
in training have been good as to quality, but 
the program is entirely too conservative in 
size. 

Also, although there was money in the 1950 
appropriation for a considerable acquisition 
of material to be sent to these countries, only 
a very small volume of goods was actually 
sefit. Only from 5 to 10 percent of the 
total authorization and appropriation has 
arrived in the form of military goods, I was 
told that some requisitions have been as long 
as 6 months in being filled, and yet the goods 
are readily available. Now that much larger 
funds have been authorized and appropriated, 
it is hoped that there will be a far greater ex¬ 
pedition in shipments of all requisitioned 
goods. Time is the most important element 
in this program. Failure to recognize this 
and to fill the needs promptly may plunge all 
of western Europe into disaster and serious¬ 
ly jeopardize our own national security. The 
time to stop trouble is before it starts, and 
the MDAP is designed to do exactly that. If 
the program is carried out promptly we have 
every reason to believe that the result will 
be what we anticipate. If the program drags 
it may be merely a waste of time and money 
and place us in a very dangerous position. 
The combined power of these North Atlantic 
Allies in men, productive capacity, and in 
military striking power, If properly armed, 
is tremendous. Delay and inertia In getting 
this program adequately implemented might 
provoke the very aggression that we are try¬ 
ing to forestall by this program, thus not only 
injuring irreparably the very countries we are 
trying to help but also dangerously imperiling 
our own security. 
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ONE ARMY TTNDEB SINGLE COMLIANDES WOELI) 
MA3SE MDAP MOST EFFECTIVE 
Tins brings us to another aspect of this 
problem It is the proposal made by Mr. 
Churchill and also by Mr Schuman of Prance 
that the countries involved in the MDAP 
program have a common army and other 
defense forces and that these forces be em¬ 
ployed as a unit under a unified command. 
I favor this program enthusiastically as it 
will bring the maximum strength to this 
effort. With a unified command over the 
entire group of forces, with a master defense 
plan worked out by the combined efforts of 
all the participants, the most important area 
of the free world would be in a tremendously 
improved position to defend itself against 
attack. Such an organization, equipped 
with the best quality and adequate volume 
of modern weapons and auxiliary equipment, 
need not fear any aggression of the type 
now so feasible m Europe. This, as I see it, 
would be the accomplishment of the first 
phase of the mission of the Atlantic Pact 
coimtries in the military field, namely, the 
neutralization of the present threat of ag¬ 
gression against western Europe and western 
Germany. 

EUROPE IS THE KEY TO SUCCESS OP CONCEPT OP 
UNIFIED ACTION AGAINST AGGRESSOR 

There is one thing that we should keep 
clearly in mind in the development of this 
program in Europe. That is that Europe is 
the key to the success of the entire concept 
of military aid to our allies and the jomt 
utilization of our military strength and pro¬ 
ductive capacity. In the group of countries 
with which we are concerned (I am includ¬ 
ing Greece, Turkey, and Iran) there are over 
260,000,000 people. Moreover, these coun¬ 
tries are one of the most mighty industrial 
areas in the world. Unless the plan of 
unified defense is made to work in Europe 
it will be futile to try it elsewhere. The 
close association of these European countries 
with the United States, and indirectly with 
the Western Hemisphere, Australia, and 
South Africa, would in effect unite for 
mutual protection all free people of the 
world and the great majority of the indus¬ 
trial capacity of the free world. Therefore, 
I urge as forcefully as I can that our Chair¬ 
man and the committee over which he pre¬ 
sides will use Its every last ounce of power 
and influence m seeing that this program is 
greatly expedited. We cannot toy with the 
security of the free world or with our own. 
The quicker the joint action of this group 
becomes effective, thereby enabling the free 
world adequately to resist aggression, the 
safer will our generation be, as well as those 
to follow. Time and again I was told by 
members of groups representmg other coun¬ 
tries that what they want is a definite plan. 
It was repeatedly told that “if a plan is given 
us we will see that the part of the plan 
assigned to our country will be carried out.’* 
I cannot attest that these people have the 
authority to do exactly what they said. Yet 
I received the firm impression that they were 
reflecting not only their own viewpoints but 
those of their political leaders as well. The 
people I met in these various countries are 
acutely aware that they are in a dangerous 
position. However, they also realize that If 
we are willing to put out the necessary effort 
to help them get armed rapidly, all coun¬ 
tries in Europe, as well as the United States, 
joined together in a firm determma.tion to 
resist aggression by jomt action and ade¬ 
quately equipped with modern weapons, the 
feared aggression may not and probably will 
not come. 

JOINT AMERICAN MUJTARY ADVISORY GROUP 
CJAMAGl COORDINATES PROGRAM FOR EUROPEAN 

ASSISTANCE 

The Military Defense Assistance Prograia 
is a part of a taroader j^ogram. The broader 
program dovetails the efforts of the State 


and Defense Departments and the European 
Cooperation Administration. These agencies 
work together in trying to strengthen our 
European allies in the economic field so 
their productive capacity may be enlarged, 
buttressing the weakened economic fiber 
these nations. As this effort succeeds, each 
country becomes thereby better able to con¬ 
tribute to the common defense system. 

In the diplomatic field the effort being 
made is to achieve a world ruled by law 
rather than by fear and force as is the case 
today. Even the free world could not forever 
maintain peace through the threat of mili¬ 
tary force. A way to an understanding with 
those in the world whom we believe are 
threatening the peace of the world must be 
found. Otherwise the future is forever to be 
one of fear and uncertainty for everyone, the 
end result will surely be war on a global 
scale, a war that might wreck civilization, 
America was caught so miserably off base in 
Korea that we cannot but wonder if the 
same situation can suddenly arise in Europe. 

To coordinate all this effort and make the 
maximum progress toward peace—which is 
our real objective—the Joint American Mili¬ 
tary Advisory Group (JAMAG) has been 
formed. This Group, headquartered m Lon¬ 
don, is composed of two major subgroups. 
One is charged with planning under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The other is charged 
with the Miliary Assistance Planning Advi¬ 
sory Groups. This JAMAG organization and 
its branches screen the requests of the vari¬ 
ous MAAGs and keeps them informed of the 
top-level planning of the whole effort The 
JAMAG also encompasses what is done by 
our diplomats, leading military men in 
Europe, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
State Department to weld the United States 
with the United Kingdom and other Euro¬ 
pean nations in a defense plan capable of 
withstanding any aggression. It has numer¬ 
ous committees aimed at developing a 
rounded program and performing such essen¬ 
tial functions as keeping the Defense Depart¬ 
ment informed of State Department activ¬ 
ities, and vice versa, letting the planning 
group know what the group that implements 
the program is doing, and all in all keeps 
the program moving consistently and m har¬ 
mony in every respect. Certainly, in an 
effort of this nature, the most important 
purpose is to obtain adherence to an over-all 
program, with as little duplication and con¬ 
fusion as possible. 

WESTERN GERMANY SHOULD BE ARMED AND ITS 

INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL USED FOR THE PROTEC¬ 
TION OF ITSELF AND WESTERN EUROPE 

I gave particularly close attention to this 
matter. I talked with a great many people 
about the problem of getting Germany prop¬ 
erly armed. Germany has often been re¬ 
ferred to as “the key to the economy of Eu¬ 
rope." It has major industrial resources; it 
has the population; its people have the disci¬ 
pline and the ability to produce vast stores 
of military and industrial goods. Germans 
have twice proved this ability in two great 
wars, which have proved devastating to them 
because they were outnumbered and out¬ 
gunned. It is foolhardy, in my opinion, not 
to provide arms for these people in the three 
western zones of Geroaany. The Soviets have 
been arming eastern Germans for a consid¬ 
erable time. They are using the so-called 
German police as a subterfuge and organ¬ 
izing them into combat units of various types 
and sizes. In some instances I learned, from 
authentic sources, that the Soviets are now 
contemplating the organizing of these groups 
of so-called police into divisional units. 

The Germans have always been accustomed 
to seeing visible symbols of power that would 
protect them agafrrst foreign aggression. 
They have always had a large and well-disci¬ 
plined army. Th&f have always felt that they 
COTld look to this group of professional sol- 
<hers, airmen, and naval experts to prot^ 


their country against any penetration by 
aggression. Today there is not a single gun 
In Germany available to any German. They 
know that should aggression start they will 
be absolutely helpless. A man high in au¬ 
thority m the American organization in Ger¬ 
many (whose name I cannot reveal) advised 
me that our people have already learned that 
many Germans in the western zones are sign¬ 
ing up with communistic or semicommu- 
nistic groups. They are doing tins, I am 
told, not because of a belief in communism, 
but as a result of fear that if invasion comes 
and they are seized by the invading forces, 
they could point to the fact that previous 
to the invasion they had been members of 
Communist groups and therefore should re¬ 
ceive decent treatment. Anyone who has 
been m Germany and France and fought m 
one of the world wars realizes how sensitive 
the French are about the arming of the Ger¬ 
mans. We cannot ignore this natural feeling. 
However, I am positive that any arming of 
the Germans would be of a type which could 
be easily controlled by the remainder of the 
allies in the group, so that Germany could 
not again become the militaristic and bel¬ 
ligerent nation she has been in the past. 
The ideal is that ultimately, once Germany 
has demonstrated a willingness to live in the 
family of nations as a peaceful member and 
once international security is achieved by 
collective efforts, Germany be admitted to 
the western nations family. Her period of 
probation must depend on her own conduct 
and the progress of the United Nations, but 
I believe it is generally agreld that ulti¬ 
mately Germany should become a part of 
the western society of nations. Conse¬ 
quently we must take reasonable steps—and 
promptly—to arm Germany. We must make 
Germany capable of arming herself at least 
in part in order to have the ability of pro¬ 
tecting her own citizens and her own terri¬ 
tory. This should be merely to supplement 
the protection to be given by the group in 
western Europe, which we are trying, by 
means of the MDAP under consideration, to 
arm for their own protection. 

No reasonable person can afford to ignore 
the tremendous industrial potential of Ger¬ 
many. Germany had immense industrial 
plants previous to the war. These have been 
largely wrecked. Some have been revised, 
but others should also be. In this great 
industrial complex can be produced many 
things useful to the western defense. If 
there is hesitancy about permitting Germany 
to manufacture munitions and other war 
material of value to the armed services, she 
can assuredly produce many other things 
that will be collaterally helpful in developing 
our mutual defense system. Germany 
should be set about making some of them. 

The need for the rebuilding of the German 
industrial system is evident. The near¬ 
sighted and crude concept of reducing Ger¬ 
many to an agricultural nation has been 
wholly abandoned. Modern nations cannot 
be wiped out. It has been tried several times 
in Poland and each time the Polish people 
finally reemerged as a nation. It is the inter¬ 
national hope that the German people have 
learned from their two mistakes, that they 
will in the future turn to peaceful pursuits, 
and that this great nation may ultimately 
qualify for membership in the United 
Nations. But in the meantime, I see 
no harm, and much good, in using the Ger¬ 
man productive capacity to help develop an 
organization to maintain the peace of Eufc^. 
Some of our American representatives in 
many indicated to me that mca-e and more 
the Germans are insisting upon the recon¬ 
struction of Germany, politically and i^ysi- 
cally, so she can assume the station of a 
respected and peac^ul memb^ of t!he family 
of nations. In assisting her toward that 
goal, we should permit her to add her mite 
to the defense we are making in west¬ 
ern Europe. 
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One of the problems facing Germany, and 
especially in Berlin, is the problem of un¬ 
employment. In Berlm I noticed an tinusu- 
ally large number of night poUcomen. Upon 
inquirmg about this, I learned that this was 
not because of excessive danger of burglary, 
. ^..ault, robbery, or other crimes being com¬ 
mitted or contemplated but was a measure 
initiated by the American group m Berlin 
to ease the unemployment problem m Ber¬ 
lin. Our effort to build our defense system 
with German assistance would help this 
problem also, as well as build up our peace 
msurance in that explosive area. 

SPAIN SHOULD BE WITH US IN THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OP A DEFENSE SYSTEM FOR WESTERN 

EUROPE 

I Visited Spain to gather first-hand infor¬ 
mation from our military attaches at Ma¬ 
drid and from others. Also, I took the op¬ 
portunity of talkmg with most of the mem¬ 
bers of the Grand Military Staff of Spam. 
As nearly as I could determine, this organ¬ 
ization corresponds closely to the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is the group of men 
who formulate and carry out the military 
policies of Spain. 

Spam is a country with which we should 
find a way to cooperate, in our effort to 
build a strong mutual defense system in 
Europe. 

Portugal is in the Atlantic Pact. It has 
had a dictator for 20 years. We seem to 
have no difOlculty in working with him in 
developing the MDAP. 

We should# not let our political antago¬ 
nisms blind us to such an extent as to 
prevent Spanish participation in our MDAP 
for western Europe. When your home is 
threatened by fire you do not Junk the fire 
extinguisher simply because its manufac¬ 
turer is not in accord with your politics or 
morals. 

Spam’s strategic location is magnificent. 
It commands the entrance to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It has the only substantial defense 
line in Western Europe The Pyrenees, used 
as a defense line, permit great results to be 
achieved by a small army With this range 
of mountains m our control, and with the 
cooperation of the country behind them, 
we could repel a gigantic attack. 

As a military matter, Spain Is the most 
strategic air base in the entire world. Op- 
eratmg from the Iberian Peninsula, the air 
fleets of any nation can sweep all of Europe 
except the extreme northerly part. It can 
cover the entire Mediterranean area, the 
Near East and Northern Africa Such planes 
would be m reach of the greatest Industrial 
potential in the world, excepting North 
America, and some of the most valuable 
natural resources of all kinds in the entire 
world. No area m the world, in the light of 
present day conditions, is as strategically 
located from the standpoint of defense as 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

With Spain on our side we could con¬ 
trol access to and exit from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. That is of crucial importance, and 
plainly evident It would also mean that 
North Africa would be friendly territory, 
America learned the great importance of 
that in the recent war. It is sheer nonsense 
to turn a cold shoulder to a country of 22,- 
000,000 people who could be so helpful to us, 
if the milltaJ 7 storm should break over 
Europe. 

Pew actions of the Congress m recent times 
could ultimately be so meaningful to Ameri¬ 
can defense and the future of the free world 
as the recent appropriation on behalf of 
Spam The strategic implications are so 
sweeping, the defense potential so stu¬ 
pendous, that all the free world stood to 
benefit enormously from this effort to breach 
the unrealistic moat between western na¬ 
tions and Spain. 

And yet, during my visit In Europe, the 
President announced his intention not to 
permit the expenditure of these funds on 
behalf of Spun. 


This is a shocking abuse of Presidential 
authority, even leavmg aside the grave effects 
t b^R unwise move has on western defense 
efforts As in the case of Presidential with- 
holdmg of Air Force funds in the amount of 
$735,000,000 in the 1950 military budget, and 
as characterized unanimously by the Com- 
imttee on Appropriations, this type of action 
amounts to an item veto, which is an un¬ 
constitutional act by the President. 

My personal reaction to these repeated 
and studied acts by the President, con¬ 
temptuous of the will of the Congress, flip¬ 
pant in approach and derived from the con¬ 
viction that the President and his minions 
can construe all national and international 
problems better than the American people 
through their representatives in Congress, is 
that renewed and more determmed efforts 
must be made by the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee and by the Congress generally to re¬ 
capture the rapidly vanishing congressional 
powers being so cavalierly usurped by the 
executive branch. 

Cancellation of the aircraft carrier United 
States after thrice being authorized by the 
Congress; vetoing appropriations of the Con¬ 
gress in an unconstitutional manner, high¬ 
handed administration of the defense pro¬ 
gram of America over the strong protests of 
the Armed Services Committee, act after act 
eating away at the fiber of the American 
Government, taking from the people their 
influence and control in the decisions of 
their own Government. How ironic “Gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people** sounds in the light of these 
acts contemptuous of the desires of the 
American congress. 

The Presidential item veto of the Spain 
appropriation is, in my view, not oilly un¬ 
constitutional hut constitutes a terrible dis¬ 
service to the cause of the Nation’s defense 
in an hour of extreme peril. 

It ranks right along with the recent acts 
of the administration in piffling the pillars 
from under the Armed Forces in the name of 
economy while the northern Koreans were 
girding for their June 26 attack on South 
Korea. 

How long such nearsighted actions, such 
cavalier mishandling of the Nation’s vital 
problems, can continue without a violent 
protest from the American people, is an in¬ 
teresting, challenging question. 

SWEDEN 

Sweden is not in the Atlantic Pact, Its 
foreign policy is one of neutrality and no one 
can blame Sweden for adhering to this policy. 
If she can make it work Norway, Denmark, 
and Holland had the same policy, but they 
learned to their sorrow that ambitious, war- 
rmg nations no longer pay any attention to 
neutrality if the neutral country is needed 
In a military campaign that the great coun¬ 
try is waging. However, Sweden is not as 
necessary in the defense of western Europe 
as are the other countries in the program. 
H Sweden were in the group we would be 
committed to defend her in the event of an 
attack on her territory. She faces the Baltic 
and it would be easy for any country to the 
east or south to make a surprise attack on 
Sweden such as Germany made on Norway. 
That would be a hard situation for us to 
cope with as it might take a terrific number 
of troops and enormous quantities of equip¬ 
ment to dislodge a well-trained force already 
in possession of the country. Furthermore, 
the entrances to Sweden from the south and 
the east are very difficult for a military ex¬ 
pedition, if a strong force should be in con¬ 
trol of Sweden 

THE REAL PURPOSE OP THE SOVIETS IN ITS PRO¬ 
GRAM OF PENETRATION AND POTENTIAL 

AGGRESSION IS TO SUBDUE THE UNITED STATES 

In studying our problems for a number of 
years and listening to witnesses and talking 
to all kinds of people about It, Z have formed 
one Imperishable Impression. It is this: 
The conduct of the Soviets against countries 
like Greece, Iran, Korea, countries behind 


the Iron Curtain, Italy, France, etc., are 
merely incidental steps in their major plan. 
The Soviets do not necessarily need Italy 
or Greece to carry out their ultimate plan. 
However, their purpose is to weaken or ab¬ 
sorb certam nations that might be friendly 
and helpful to the Umted States in the event 
of a conflict with the Soviets. The major 
purpose of the Soviets is to get themselves 
in a position where they can conquer or 
neutralize the United States of America. 
The only reason for their activity m other 
countries is to lop off possible American, 
friends; to liquidate numbers of people who 
might be helpful to America m the event of 
a struggle; to limit, constrict, and reduce 
the potential striking power and the poten¬ 
tial resources which might be at the com¬ 
mand of the United States in the event of 
a conflict with the Soviets The attack is 
not made directly; it is made under cover. 
It is made by political and economic pene¬ 
tration but it IS all aimed at the same end, 
namely, to create a world where the Soviets 
would he in a position to strike successfully 
at the most powerful free country in the 
world, the United States of America. 

We should not deceive ourselves about the 
situation. We are the object of the aims and 
attentions of the Soviets and to subjugate 
us IS what they believe is their mission in 
the world. Since we have only about 6 
percent of the world’s population, it is ob¬ 
vious that the matter of relative manpower 
is very vital in the struggle of the type that 
might follow. In the free world In Europe 
alone, there are roughly 260,000,000 peo¬ 
ple who would like to see the western form 
of political and economic life continued and 
expanded. That is why it is so essential that 
we develop our defense plan without any 
hesitation and without delay Our strength 
would neutralize the possibility of the ac¬ 
complishment of the major Soviet mission. 
In fact, if the status quo could be held for a 
number of years or decades it is conceivable 
that trouble within the Soviet areas might 
be very helpful to those who are now the ob¬ 
jects of their envy and hatred. Dictators 
have no easy situation. The fall of a dic¬ 
tator usually precipitates squabbles and 
fights and brings about division, indecision, 
and confusion. People are chafing under 
dictatorial decrees of the Soviets. It is a 
well known fact that the armies of Hitler 
when they marched victoriously into Ukralna 
were received as liberators Had it not been 
for the fact that Hitler was a madman de¬ 
void of any objective consideration of the 
problems before him, the Ukrainians might 
now be on our side. However, Hitler so in¬ 
sulted them and enraged them that they 
promptly fell back into the Soviet orbit. 
That underlying tension is still there. While 
it is hard to rebel in a police state, the lid 
may some day blow off. But it takes time 
to generate the steam necessary to bring 
about the explosion which will blow the lid 
off dictatorship and oppression. That is 
why I am so heartily in favor of joining 
with these western nations to the full ex¬ 
tent of our economic power and our military 
ability and genius to bring about a closely 
knit group of countries properly armed, 
trained and disciplined to be ready for any 
difficulty which may arise. This might be 
the deterrent that will give the time lag 
which will work in favor of freedom and of 
the United States. 

THE TROOPS IN EUCOM ARE WELL TRAINED AND 
THEIR MORALE IS GOOD 

While in Germany I had the pleasure of 
seeing the First Infantry Division in three 
different exercises. The first was an anti¬ 
aircraft battalion shoot at a place on the Bal¬ 
tic. This battery had a very interesting ex¬ 
ercise and it was my privilege to see their 
equipment and to witness the shooting. By 
modern standards, their equipment is out of 
date. This is the kind of equipment that 
was used In the recent war and now with 
only 6 years elapsed much more modern 
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equipment has been developed, particularly, 
radar equipment. 

I saw the engineers of the First Division 
span the Rhine River with a pontoon bridge. 
This was an exceptionally interesting exer¬ 
cise The Navy participated m the exercise. 
In addition to helping haul the segments of 
the bridge to the place where they were to be 
connected, the Navy had a large boat with 
some heavy anchors. Thus the connected 
segments of the bridge were held in place 
while others were being put in, until the en¬ 
tire operation went from shore to shore. The 
bridge was made in 3 hours less time than 
any previous effort. 

Then I attended the final exercise of the 
First Division maneuvers. The First Divi¬ 
sion maneuvers lasted over 1 month and were 
actual simulated battle conditions, both as 
to the equipment and the manner in which 
the men lived. The final exercise was a dis¬ 
play of the fire power of the division, and we 
saw them shoot every kind of a weapon from 
a 30-caliber machme gun to a 90-millimeter 
cannon. The exercise was witnessed by a 
great many foreign observers, as well as a 
great many of our mihtary leaders in Europe. 
It was a tremendous spectacle and empha¬ 
sized the terrific fire power of a modem in¬ 
fantry division. In addition, we had a tank 
attack, exactly as it is carried out in actual 
warfare—^which was also a tremendous spec¬ 
tacle. 

. Our old friend, MaJ. Gen. John Dahlquist, 
who proved to be such a fine witness on many 
of the important bills passed in the Eightieth 
Congress, is now the Commanding General of 
this division. The morale of his troops is 
excellent. The First Infantry Division is 
battle-worthy. Twice a year they maneuver 
and they keep themselves m first-class physi¬ 
cal shape and are continually developing 
their marksmanship and other activities 
which makes them wonderful soldiers. The 
housekeeping affairs of the division is han¬ 
dled by another unit, so that every man may 
be trained primarily for combat and be con¬ 
tinuously ready for any eventuality. The 


First Division is one of our best-known divi¬ 
sions. It looks and acts like a worthy succes¬ 
sor of the great First Division I knew in 1917 
and 1918 It is well-led by a great leader 
with much battle experience, as well as wide 
knowledge of the administrative problems of 
the Army. It is well-staffed by junior and 
senior officers and has a group of men m the 
ranks that are the equal of any other unit 
in the armed services. 

I saw a good deal of the Air Forces and 
they seem to be in fine condition. They are 
also ready for any eventuality and are kept 
in continuous readiness. Their commander 
is Lt. Gen. John K Cannon, who is an able, 
resourceful, and experienced Air Force leader. 

When I say for any eventuality, it must 
be understood, of course, that these con- 
tmgents of our forces are small compared 
to what would be required if a major confilct 
should start. We have, really, only a token 
force but it is m excellent shape and m fine 
condition, and for its size, unequaled by any 
similar sized force in the world 

It was my privilege to be briefed by the 
BXJCOM staff officers. The briefing was most 
interesting and they are likewise alert and 
ready for any situation. The Commanding 
General m Europe, Gen. Thomas Handy, is 
well known to the members of our commit¬ 
tee He is a man with a vast combat ex¬ 
perience, as well as great experience in staff 
and administrative problems in peace and 
war. General Handy was Deputy Chief of 
Staff and had other important key positions 
in the Army. He is a leader of men and 
knows how to get along with his associates 
and get the most efficiency out of them. In 
my opinion, he is doing a splendid job. We 
are fortunate to have such fine leaders at 
the head of our various groups in the EUCOM. 
All they need is some tools to work with and 
they will produce results in the event that 
their services are required. I only wish we 
had more personnel. We simply must have 
more to be safe. Five to ten divisions more 
and an equal number from our western Euro¬ 
pean allies would ease the tension a lot. 


Appropriations, Second Session, Eighty- 
first Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OP MISSOT7EI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as is 
customary at the conclusion of a session, 
I submit a summary of budget estimates 
and action thereon in the appropriation 
measures considered and adopted thus 
far during the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Only four ap¬ 
propriation bills were considered during 
the entire session, not counting the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia bill which is not a 
charge on Federal revenues. 

Budget estimates for appropriations 
totaled $54,321,138,822, which were re¬ 
duced by $1,893,212,194; amounts en¬ 
acted totaled $52,427,926,628. 

Reductions totaling $40,269,500 were 
made in estimates for contractual au¬ 
thority and loan authorizations of $2,- 
998,799,500, allowmg $2,958,530,000 for 
these categories of obhgational availa- 
bihty. In addition, provision for an 
over-all cut of $550,000,000 was included 
m the omnibus appropriation bill, and 
since this figure was a minimum rather 
than a fixed sum, total reductions 
against all items aggregated not less 
than 02,483,481,694. 

There follows a tabulation summariz¬ 
ing the amounts in comparative form; 


Comparison of budget estimates, appropriations, and authorizations, 2d sess,, 81st Cong. 



Budget esti¬ 
mates 

Law 


APPSOPEIATIONS 

Urgent deficiency, 1950_ 

H. J Res 476. 

Deficiency, 1950. 

$825,611,600 
159,810 
611,500,130 

$739,653,500 

1153,810 
653,761,608 

-$85,958,100 

-6,000 

-f42,261,478 

General Appropriation Act, 1951: 

Ch. 1. District of Columbia 

(Federal funds).— 

Ch. II. Legislative. 

Ch. III. State Justice, Com¬ 
merce, Judiciary. 

Ch. rv. Treasury-Post Office— 
Ch. V. Labor-Federal Security. 

Ch. VI. Agnculture. 

Ch. VH. Intonor. 

Ch,VIII Independent offices— 

Ch. IX. Civil functions. 

Ch. X. Defense Establishment. 
Ch. XI. Foreign aid- 

12,000,000 
87,820,747 

1,185,612,897 
2,813,379,100 
2,463,008, 600 
810,626,946 
674,971,505 
8,466,982,724 
834,867,600 
13,376,866,000 
4,865,073, 729 

10,800,000 
69,290,211 

1,065,627,962 
2,757,846,000 
2,272,428,614 
773,208,924 
620,396,326 
7,996,140,947 
687,043,270 
13,294,299,443 
4,387,373,729 

-1,200,000 

-18,530,636 

-119,984,935 
-55,533,100 
-190,679,886 
-37,418,022 
-54,575,180 
-470,841,777 
-147,824,230 
-82,665,557 
-467,700,000 

Total, general act—.—.- 

36,681,208,648 

33,934,455,425 

-1,646,763,223 

The supplemental, 1951__— 

17,302,658,634 

17,099,902,285 

-202,766,349 

Total, appropriations- 

54,321,138,822 

62,427,926,628 

-1,893, 212,194 

CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 

Urgent deficiency, 1960- 

Deficiency, 1960 -- 

87,650,000 
16,000,000 

78,886,000 

35,000,000 

-8,766,000 
H-20,000,000 






CONTEACT AUTHORIZATIONS—COTL 

General Appropriation Act, 1951* 
Ch. Ill. State, Justice, Com 

merce. Judiciary. 

Ch V. Labor-Federal Security 

Ch. VII lutenor. 

Ch. vni Independent offices. 
Ch. X. Defense Establishment 


Total, general act___ 

The supplemental, 1051___ 

Total, contract authorizations. 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 

General Appropriation Act, 1961: 

Ch. VI. Agnculture__ 

Ch. XI. Foreign aid___ 


The supplemental, 1951_... 

Total, loan authorizations.. 


appropriations, contract 
izations, and loan author¬ 
izations..... 

Over-all cut (general appropriation 
act).. 


Net totaL.„ 


Budget esti¬ 
mates 

Law 

Increase (4-) or 
decrease (—"i, 
law compared 
with estimate 

$91,036,600 
161,211, 000 
44,750, 000 
578,387, 000 
1,385,786,000 

$62,325,000 
164, 288, 000 
36,230,000 
531,517,000 
1,385,785, 000 

-$28,711,600 

-6,923,000 

-8,620,000 

-46,850,000 

2,261,149,600 

2,170,145, 000 

-91,004,500 


2 57,500,000 

+67,500,000 

3^863,799,600 

2 2,341,530,000 

-22,269,500 

610,000,000 

a 636,500, 000 

4 62,600,000 

-73,600,000 

+62,600,000 

610,000, 000 
26,000, 000 

599, 000, 000 
IS, 000, 000 

il 

li 

635, 000,000 

617,000,000 

-18,000^ 000 

. 57,319,938.322 

55,386,456, 623 

» -660,000,000 

-1,933,481,69^ 

a-660,OOQ,OOp 

. 57,319,038,322 

64,836,466,628 

-2;483,481,69i 


1 For certam contingent expenses of the Senate, as set forth m S. Res, ^ , , 

* In addition mdSSiite contract authorization for the purchase of 100,000,000 pounds of raw wool for armed services. 

* In addition, not to exceed $160,000,000 for REA loans available upon certification of need. 

* Public debt transaction for loan to tom. . * 4 . 

* Applio'it only to items contamed m General Appropriation Act, 1961. 

XCVI—App.-442 
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Your CoBgressmaa Reports to His 
Coasfitasets 


EXTENSION OP REMMIKS 

OF 

MOM. ABRAHAM J. lULTER 

OF NEW YCEK 

XN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesddv, Sevtemher 19, 1950 

Mr MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-first Congress is approaching the 
end of its sessions after two long and 
difficult years of legislative work. This 
IS a proper time to report to my constitu¬ 
ents on some of the major problems 
which confronted us during the past 
2 years. The people of my district are 
entitled to know how their Representa¬ 
tive in Congress served their interests 
and that of the Nation as a whole. 
They will have an opportunity to pro¬ 
nounce judgment on my record of service 
on election day. 

During each of my campaigns for elec¬ 
tion, I fully and fairly made known my 
views on all major political and economic 
problems. I made it crystal clear to 
them what they could expect of me as 
their Representative, how I would repre¬ 
sent them, what I would fight for, and 
what I would fight against. They 
elected me by overwhelming majorities, 
in 1948 by more than 3 to 1. I am very 
grateful to the people of my district for 
this outpouring of confidence in me. I 
believe I have fulfilled every promise 
made to them. In the few instances 
when some of my people disagreed with 
me, time has proved me right There is 
taut one instance in which some of my 
supporters still honestly differ with me. 
There too, I am confident, the future will 
justify my vote. 

For the third time in succession my 
party—the Democratic Party—has des¬ 
ignated me unanimously for another 
term in Congress. The Liberal Party 
also IS unanimously supporting my can¬ 
didacy, as it had done twice before. 

Labor’s League for Political Education, 
in its congressional scorecard issued for 
the guidance of American Federation of 
Labor members and the public generally, 
has given me a perfect score on 10 
selected key issues in Congress, includ¬ 
ing such matters as the Taft-Hartley 
Act, rent control, public housmg, mini¬ 
mum wages, antitrust laws, social se¬ 
curity, and others. 

Similarly, the Congress for Industrial 
Organizations—CIO—published a sup¬ 
plement to the CIO News where the vot¬ 
ing record of aU Members of Congress 
was appraised on the basis of 13 selected 
issues, and I was rated as having voted 
"'right” on every issue. 

The magazine, New Republic, in a 
special supplement containing a progress 
report on the Eighty-first Congress, gave 
me a score of 100 percent on 15 major 
issues, among them the Marshall plan, 
reciprocal trade, broadening social se¬ 
curity, veterans* pension plan, antipoll 
tax, Brannan farm plan, and others 
mentioned previously. 

More recently, the well-known liberal 
organization, Americans for Democratic 
Action, labeled my voting record perfect 
on what they considered the 15 most im¬ 


portant issues. These included some of 
those already mentioned by the other 
organizations, as well as Korean aid, 
FEPC, middle-income housing, point 4 
aid to underdeveloped areas, the natural 
gas bill, health reorganization plan. De¬ 
fense Production Act, and the Wood- 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 

During the first and second sessions 
of the Eighty-first Congress over 12,000 
piece"; of legislation were introduced, in¬ 
cluding public and private bills and vari¬ 
ous resolutions Several hundreds of 
these reached the floor of the House for 
action. Those and many others were 
carefully studied and analyzed by me. 
I voted at all times m the best interests 
of the people of the United States and 
of my district, but never provincially and 
never contrary to my platform pledges. 

My record in Congress is an open 
book I modestly, yet proudly, present 
this record to my constituents and in¬ 
vite them to acquaint themselves with 
my efforts and accomplishments. I do 
not pretend to be infallible. Suggestions 
and constructive criticism will always be 
welcomed by me. 

FOEEXGN AFFAIRS 

During my campaign in 1948, I ex¬ 
pressed the following views: 

Peace and democracy at home gam when 
democracy abroad is healthy The Marshall 
plan to rehabilitate Europe strengthens our 
economy and helps destroy subversive in¬ 
fluences. Antidemocratic doctrines must 
be vigorously combated. We want peace 
without appeasement. 

Strengthen the United Nations. A strong 
United Nations demands a strong United 
States of America Discard the veto power. 
Establish an international police force to 
prevent aggression. 

In the 2 years that have passed since 
I stated these views communism has 
made serious inroads abroad, particu¬ 
larly m Asia, but it was stopped in 
Europe where countries like Italy, 
France, Greece, and others were threat¬ 
ened. Thanks to the aid given them 
through the Marshall plan, the march 
of communism in Europe was success¬ 
fully contained The United Slates has 
demonstrated to the world that she de¬ 
sires peace, but that she is not desirous 
of attaining it through appeasement of 
communistic efforts at enslavement of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, the situation is differ¬ 
ent in Asia where open warfare and 
bloodshed are the order of the day as a 
result of the invasion of South Korea by 
the Communists of North Korea, using 
Russian arms and servmg as a spearhead 
of Russian imperialism in the Far East. 
If we had had a stronger United Nations, 
if the UN had discarded the veto which 
Soviet Russia is utilizing for its own in¬ 
terests and to the detriment of the UN 
and world peace, if the UN would have 
had a strong international police force 
to deal with acts of aggression—it is very 
likely that the Soviet aggression in Ko¬ 
rea would never have been risked and 
communism would have been stopped in 
its tracks in Asia as in Europe, 

I have supported the Marshall plan 
during the past 2 years and I shall con¬ 
tinue to support it in the future. I shall 
also continue my efforts to build a strong 
UN, as I have done in the past. I voted 


for the Korean-aid bills originally, and 
more recently supported the bill pro¬ 
viding additional funds for military 
assistance. 

On the matter of war, I stated on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
March 7, 1950, as follows: 

The American people do not want war I 
believe the Russian people do not v/ant VN^ar 
either—If only they had the opportunity to 
speak thexr mind freely But if war never¬ 
theless engulfs this world, it will be due to 
the insatiable lust for power on the part of 
the present rulers of Soviet Russia. 

On June 26, 1950, the day after the 
brutal and unwarranted attack by the 
Communists on South Korea, I supported 
the declaration of the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil condemning this aggressive act and I 
lauded President Truman’s decision to 
aid the UN. I said: 

No one can consider it a warlike act for us 
to carry out our obligations as a member of 
the' United Nations to protect our weaker 
sisters from brutal, unprovoked aggression. 
No one in our time has done more than Presi¬ 
dent Harry S. Truman to bring about per¬ 
manent peace in every part of the world. 
* * His action with reference to Korea 

and the Far East is further proof of his de¬ 
termination to maintain peace. Our country 
and all the peace-loving peoples of the world 
will be ever grateful to him for his patience 
until action could no longer be withheld, and 
for the speed and forthrightness with which 
he ordered our Armed Forces to the defense of 
democracy when no other alternative was 
possible. 

On June 30, 1950, President Truman 
graciously wrote to me with reference to 
this subject. He said in part: 

Your assurances will be helpful indeed as 
we go forward with the steps necessary for 
the promotion of peace and stability in the 
world. 

PRICE CONTROL 

Next to the problem of war, the most 
immediate threat to our democratic way 
of life is the spiraling inflationary sit¬ 
uation which took on sudden momentum 
after the outbreak of the conflict m 
Korea. Prices of food, clothin.g, and 
other necessities of life began to soar 
sky-high, and hoarding once again 
reared its ugly head. During my cam¬ 
paign in 1948 I said: 

Runaway prices of food, clothing and other 
necessaries make it harder and harder for 
you to make ends meet. American family 
life cannot survive without food, shelter, and 
clothing which the people can afford. 

It would extend my report to undue 
proportions to cite the many instances 
in the past 2 years when I spoke up in 
Congress against high prices and in favor 
of effective price control and the in¬ 
terests of the consumer, I have appealed 
for an end to profiteering and for the 
necessary measures to stop hoarding. 

More recently, when Congress was 
considering the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to establish the necessary con¬ 
trols for the present emergency, I sup¬ 
ported the establishment of such con¬ 
trols and urged granting the President 
the necessary powers to control prices, 
wages, rationing, credits and commodi¬ 
ty speculation. On August 2, 1950, I 
said in the House: 

If we must invoke controls, price controls, 
wage controls, and other controls wo ought 
to go all out and make them enforcoable. 
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The next day I said: 

Price and wage stabilization is intended to 
eliminate and prevent profiteering, manipu¬ 
lation and speculation, and to protect tbe 
consumer, the wage earner, and the in¬ 
vestor from undue impairment of their liv¬ 
ing conditions. 

And on August 10, shortly before the 
House voted on the Defense Production 
Act, I made a final appeal and issued a 
warning, as follows: 

In a few moments you are going to be 
called upon to stand up and be counted and 
have your names recorded permanently in 
the records of this Congress so that your 
children and the children who come after 
them may Know who stood up here and said: 
*‘Send them over to fight, but heep from them 
that which they need m order to be able to 
fight. Regiment the boys into the armed 
services. Regiment little lobbyless John Q. 
Consumer back home. But stay away from 
the untouchables who can pressure us with 
their powerful lobbies. Exempt the agricul¬ 
tural exploiters, the commodity-exchange 
manipulators, and the real-estate interests. 
Control the little man and woman in the 
home and in their daily activities, but let the 
money lenders and the money changers and 
the gamblers run riot.” 

The time will soon come for you to be 
recorded; let your conscience be your guide. 

BENT CONTEOIi 

Coupled With the problem of rising 
prices, profiteering and protection of the 
consumer is the question of rent control. 
During the campaign in 1948,1 said: 

We must continue the fight against ex¬ 
orbitant rents. Low-cost housing and slum 
clearance laws must be enacted. 

I have fought consistently for an effec¬ 
tive rent control act. I am aware of the 
great hardships to the people in the large 
metxopolitan areas who are threatened 
by any relaxation of rent control and I 
raised my voice in Congress on numerous 
occasions to bring this matter to the 
attention of all legislators. Typical of 
my remarks on this matter are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

January 18, 1950: 

I think every man, no matter what his 
politics may be, who comes from any metro¬ 
politan community, any large municipality, 
must stand for an extension of rent control 
at this time. 

March 30, 1950: 

There are still millions of families who 
urgently need the protection which this law 
(i. e. rent control) affords them, and there 
are stUl hundreds of thousands of families 
who have to live doubled-up because of lack 
of sufficient housing * * *. In view of 

the fact that rent has always been a basic 
factor in the cost of living for many millions 
of families, and in view of the slow but grad¬ 
ual increase in unemployment in many sec¬ 
tions of the country, we should not be too 
hasty in suspending this means of protection 
which will unquestionably hurt the lower- 
income groups very severely. I fear that if 
we allow the rent control law to lapse, that 
if we do not renew it for another year, our 
inaction or refusal to extend its protection 
to those millions of our citizenry who stiU 
need it, may lead to a chain of events which 
would seriously undermine the economic sta¬ 
bility of many areas of the country * * * 

Let us not encourage economic chaos; let 
us not contribute to economic instability. 
Rent control is still a matter of emergency 
legislation. It is absolutely necessary. 

June 13, 1950: 

Who wants this continuance of rent con¬ 
trol? Is it, as you have been told by some 


of the opponents of the bill, only the left 
wing or the Communists or those who think 
along the same imes? Six of the largest and 
most influential national veterans' organi¬ 
zations of this country came before our com¬ 
mittee and asked that these controls be con¬ 
tinued The CIO and the A. P of L. asked 
that these controls be continued. 

After a bitter struggle. Congress voted 
to continue the rent control law until 
the end of 1950 with a provision for an 
additional 6-month extension for local 
municipalities which enact laws there¬ 
for. 

The Korean war and the resulting 
emergency, of course, make it imperative 
that rent control be continued, and 
strengthened. It will be one of my ma¬ 
jor tasks to fight for a more stringent 
rent control law in the next session. 

HOUSING 

The enactment of housing legislation, 
including adequate provisions for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing projects, 
is of utmost importance. In this matter 
I supported President Truman and the 
plank in the 1948 Democratic platform 
which said: 

This Nation is shamed hy the failure of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress to pass 
the vitally needed general housing legisla¬ 
tion as recommended by the President. 

Throughout the session of Congress 
I urged housing legislation for the bene¬ 
fit of low-income groups, including co¬ 
operative housing projects. When the 
executive board of the CIO passed a res¬ 
olution on February 16, 1950, urging 
Congress to approve the middle-income 
housing bill, I had that resolution re¬ 
printed in the Congressional Record 
the same day so that all Members of 
Congress might read it. When the bill 
came up before the House on March 20, 
I described to my colleagues the coop¬ 
erative housing movement in certain 
western European countries as I had 
observed it on a mission for the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
said: 

The surest way to make a convert to cap¬ 
italism and to individualism is to give a 
family a piece of property or an equity in it, 
no matter how little. Give him the oppOT- 
tunity to call something his own and _ he 
will fight to the death the efforts of socialism 
or communism to take it away. 

When some Members wanted to retain 
certain obnoxious provisions in the hous¬ 
ing bill, I frankly stated on March 22: 

They say those provisions are not special 
legislation; they do not take care of special 
groups. They just take care of big business, 
the financial fraternity of the country, the 
big builders. Of course, when we do any¬ 
thing like that we are never catering to spe¬ 
cial interests. But when you try to take 
care of the forgotten man who is never 
forgotten when it comes to taxes, the fel¬ 
low in the middle-income group who is car¬ 
rying the tax burden of our Government, 
you ar^ told we are socialistic, communistic, 
collectivistic, discriminatory, everything ex¬ 
cept what it is. 

LABOR, SOCIAL SECURITT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

During my campaign in 1948,1 said: 

The aged, the Ul, and the unemployed 
must be cared for. A broad program affords 
your best protection against depression and 
the awful hazards of illness and disability. 
The gains of labor must not be impaired. 


My opposition to the Taft-Hartley la¬ 
bor law is a matter of record. My votes 
against this bill and some of its rigid 
antilabor amendments have been duly- 
noted by the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, the 
CIO, and all patriotic labor unions. I 
shall continue to work for the removal of 
its restrictions on labor unions and the 
laboring masses. At the same time I 
shall continue to work for sound labor 
relations during the present emergency 
and to keep strikes at a minimum in or¬ 
der to maintain production at a high 
rate. 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
Social Security Act and worked for its 
expansion to include 10,000,000 addi¬ 
tional people The expanded act finally 
went into effect recently thereby sub¬ 
stantially increasing benefit pasnments to 
many millions of our citizens. Due to 
the more liberal provisions of the act 
many who were ineligible before will 
now be entitled to receive social-security 
payments. In time, it is hoped, the act 
will entitle our entire adult population 
to the benefits of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance when they reach the statutory 
age. I shall continue to work toward 
that goal. 

In the matter of unemployment, I con¬ 
stantly advocated that the necessary 
measures be taken to prevent a rise in 
unemployment. Among such measures, I 
urged the repeal of wartime excise taxes 
on a large number of commodities and 
articles in order to stimulate production 
and purchasing of such articles on a 
larger scale. In a statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee urging re¬ 
peal of such taxes, I said: 

I am also fearful of the effect this will have 
In the near future on the employment situ¬ 
ation, not only in the industries affected by 
the excise taxes where already considerable 
unemplosmient is being reported, but even 
in other fields. 

Fortunately, at the present time our 
unemployment figures are among the 
lowest in our peacetime history. For 
those who unfortunately must remain on 
the unemployed lists I wholeheartedly 
favor maximum payments under unem¬ 
ployment insurance. 

TAXES 

During my campaign in 1948,1 said: 

Low income earners should not pay taxes. 
The first $3,500 of income should be exempt. 

Throughout my incumbency of office 
I have supported the idea of tax exemp¬ 
tion for the low-income groups. Not¬ 
withstanding the need for higher taxa¬ 
tion resulting from the war in Korea and 
our defense needs, I stiU believe that the 
burden of taxation should be taken off 
the shoulders of the small wage earners 
and placed upon the high income groups, 
big business and the big corporations. 
When I advocated the repeal of excisq 
taxes, I did it primarily because it hurts 
the small-income people most. The Kon 
rean conflict, unfortunately, postponed 
the possibility of repealing the excise 
nuisance taxes. 

I also earnestly support an excess- 
profits tax to stave off excessive profiteer¬ 
ing on the part of a small group at the 
expense of the rest of the population. An 
excess-profits tax at this time would hell 
take the burden off the small taxpayer. 
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I urged repeatedly that we pay for ar¬ 
maments and defense as we incur the ex¬ 
penses therefor. That means more taxes 
now. 

I voted against adjourning the Con¬ 
gress until we enact an excess-profits tax. 
I earnestly hope we wiU do so before the 
end of the year. 

In the matter of excess profits, I said; 

One need not be an economist to know that 
you control profits when you control prices. 
A primary result of price control is the limi¬ 
tation of profits. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

During my campaign in 19-18, I said: 

Safeguard freedom of opinion and speech. 
Sustain our traditions of justice and fair 
trial. Eliminate poll taxes. Abolish dis¬ 
crimination. 

I have worked most diligently to safe¬ 
guard civil rights in this country, not¬ 
withstanding the hysteria of the times 
and the befuddled thinking of conserva¬ 
tive forces who are dividing our people 
at a time when unity is most urgent. 
As the leading Nation of the free world 
we should be a model of democracy and 
should set an example in practicing the 
principles of tolerance, understanding, 
and the treatment of minorities m 
our midst. Abolition of discriminatory 
practices in employment, m education, 
in the Armed Forces, in housing, and 
other phases of our activity will not only 
safeguard our freedom here, but will 
help us gain many friends throughout 
the world for the cause of democracy. 

During the term of the Eighty-first 
Congress, I spoke up on numerous occa¬ 
sions for the maintenance of civil rights. 
Here are a few such examples: 

January 12, 1950: 

Never before in world history was there 
greater need for human understanding, good 
will, and lasting peace than in the present 
postwar critical period. # False 

prophets and hatemongers m our own coun¬ 
try spread doctrines of bigotry and hatred 
which serve only to undermine the unity of 
our people at a time when such unity is 
urgently needed for our very survival. 

January 18, 1950: 

I hope that on Monday of next week ohis 
House will call up for final action the FEPC 
bill that has been receiving so much atten¬ 
tion throughout the country. At this time 
I want to direct your attention to the fact 
that one more step in the right direction to 
eliminate discrimination in this Nation has 
been taken by the Army, pursuant to an 
order issued by Gen. Gordon Gray. He has 
issued an order which requires that Negro 
troops be integrated Into every branch of 
the service. * * * Last year I intro¬ 
duced a bill in the House which would at¬ 
tempt to accomplish the same purpose in 
the National Guard. ■»' * * The enact¬ 

ment of the PEPC law on a national scale 
will go a long way toward elimmatmg those 
very situations which bring about such riots 
and lynchings, it will be one further step in 
the accomplishment of true freedom, free¬ 
dom in the democratic way. 

The FEPC bill was finally called up in 
the House on February 22, 1950, and I 
voted for it. Although it was stymied in 
the Senate, I continued to urge final pas¬ 
sage of this bill and other civil-rights 
bills. 

I urged home rule for the 800,000 dis¬ 
enfranchised Americans living in our 
Capital City of Washington. 


In continuing the struggle against in¬ 
tolerance, on March 22,1P50,1 said: 

My view is that wherever bigotry and in¬ 
tolerance of our fellow men is practiced, in 
any part of our country, it should be ex¬ 
posed Every effort should be made to elimi¬ 
nate the cancerous growth of hatred and 
prejudice wherever it shov/s its ugly head. 

When the courts of New York upheld 
the restrictions limiting the huge hous¬ 
ing project of Stuyvesant Town to whites 
only, I advocated that the United States 
Supreme Court reverse that decision. I 
stated as follows: 

The effort to reverse that decision has sig¬ 
nificance which goes beyond the field of 
housing or even the problem of racial dis¬ 
crimination Unless the decision is reversed 
it may set a precedent which in time may 
prove ominous to our whole American pat¬ 
tern of democratic government. 

When reports reached me that segre¬ 
gation and discrimination are gradually 
and successfully bemg eliminated at our 
military bases and camps, I said on Au¬ 
gust 15, 1950: 

At a time when our democratic system is 
on the defensive the elimination of racial 
segregation m our Armed Forces is a very 
encouraging factor It is the best reply to 
Communist hypocrisy and double talk. Na¬ 
tions throughout the world cannot fail to 
realize that as a Nation we stand united, in 
peace or war. They, likewise, will realize 
that the rights of minority people and hu¬ 
man rights for all are best respected and 
defended in countries which practice true 
democracy. 

communism: 

During my campaign m !948, I said: 

Fight communism, but not at the expense 
of Americanism 

I have favored elimination of subver¬ 
sive and disloyal elements from Govern¬ 
ment service, but I am vigorously opposed 
to any punishment being meted out to 
any of our citizens who may have dif¬ 
ferent political views. Thought control 
is not in the American spirit or tradition. 
It IS the practice of dictatorships, not of 
democracies. 

Discussing the question of democracy 
versus communism, I said on May 2, 
1950: 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a time 
of national emergency, told the people of 
this countiy that the only thing we had to 
fear was fear itself. Should another emer¬ 
gency arise, the American people will not be 
afraid to rise to the situation. Our problem 
is how to avoid that emergency, how to stave 
off disintegration from within and destruc¬ 
tion of our freedom from without. 

On another occasion, on May 24, 1 
brought to the attention of Congress the 
excellent article by David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers' Union, published in 
the magazine Foreign Affairs, in which 
he discussed the new international labor 
organization created earlier this year in 
London and the role of freq labor 
throughout the world as a dmamic force 
in the struggle against communism. On 
another occasion, I inserted m the Con¬ 
gressional Record the full text of a plan 
by Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, in 
which he suggested a positive peace of¬ 
fensive to stop Communist aggression by 
initiating a program of economic and 


social action to eliminate poverty, hu-^ani 
insecurity, and injustice which are the 
sources of Communist power. 

Although I have spoken out against 
communism on numerous occasions, I 
was and still am opposed to so-called 
control bills. I opposed the Mundt-Nix- 
on bill when it first came up 2 years ago, 
I opposed it when it was revived recently 
as the so-called Wood bill. I said then 
and I still say that such bills are bad, 
they will do us untold harm and will not 
help us solve the situation. 

During my 1948 campaign I frankly 
told the voters that I had voted against 
the Mundt-Nixon bill and why, I made 
perfectly clear that if reelected I would 
vote against any similar bill. 

I would have been duty bound to vote 
against the Wood-Mundt-Nixon bill this 
year if it were only as bad as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill of 1948. As a matter oi fact, 
it was much worse. 

The company in which I find myself 
in opposing this bill is small, but indeed 
select. It includes our President, Harry 
S. Truman; our Attorney General, J. 
Howard McGrath; FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover; our Secretary of Defense, Gen 
George C. Marshall; our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson; our Director of 
Intelligence, Cen. Walter Bedell Smith; 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower; Catholic 
Bishop Bernard Shell, of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago; Philip Murray, of the CIO; 
William Green, of the A. F. of L.; Walter 
Eeuther, of the UAW; David Dubmsky, 
of the ILGWU; and Jacob Potofsky, of 
the ACWU, I have no doubt that time 
will prove us right. 

Tn opposing the bill in the House of 
Representatives on September 20,1 said: 

I bow to no man in or out of this Coii^^ress 
in a desire to preserve this country and its 
good, true—yes, divine principles of democ¬ 
racy. Time is too brief to call again to your 
attention the arguments that were raised 
against the Mundt-Nixon bill 2 years ago 
aiid then against the present bill a short timo 
ago when we considered it. They arc still 
valid against this bill. 

I enumerated some of the dangerous 
parts of the bill. They were referred to 
at length by President Truman when he 
vetoed the bill. The bill is designed to 
catch votes and hoadlmeo but not spies. 

As I told the Congress, the alien and 
sedition laws of 1798 were directed 
against subversives too. The reported 
cases, however, show that the only ones 
convicted and jailed under them were 
Republicans who opposed legislation 
espoused by the Federalists—the then 
majority party. I do not want my party 
prosecuting Republicans or even Dixie- 
crats, nor do I ever want to find Demo¬ 
crats in a position to be prosecuted by 
them—because of political or religious 
beliefs. Under this very bad law I can 
be prosecuted for urging its amendment 
or repeal. 

I have and always will be in the fore¬ 
front of every fight against totalitarian¬ 
ism under every guise and every name. 
Just as vigorously will I fight for our 
American principles of democracy. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

During my campaign of 1948, I said: 

stop discrimination against Catbolic, 
Protestant and Jewish displaced poisons. We 
want no Nazis here. 
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I am happy to report to my constitu¬ 
ents that Congress finally passed a more 
liberal DP bill, minus most of the dis¬ 
criminatory clauses of the old DP Act 
The number of DP's eligible to enter the 
United States has been substantially in¬ 
creased, certain preferences were estab¬ 
lished for orphans and children, while 
the eligibility date has been moved for¬ 
ward several years making many thou¬ 
sands of DP’s eligible for admission. 
After 2 long years of struggle, our efforts 
in this matter finally were successful. 

Let me add, that on March 15, 1950,1 
introduced a bill to provide nonquota im¬ 
migration status for children coming to 
this country for adoption by American 
citizens. At a later date, I called the 
attention of Congress to the work being 
done by the International Refugee Or¬ 
ganization which is caring for and feed¬ 
ing the DP’s in the camps. I urged that 
sufficient funds be made available to this 
organization to help it find homes for 
the remaining DP’s and thus finally re¬ 
solve the DP question. 

ISRAEL 

During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

A free democratic homeland is the hope 
of the Jewish people. It must not be bar¬ 
tered away by imperialistic powers, intent 
only upon private gam. Extend de jure rec¬ 
ognition. Lift the arms embargo. Grant the 
loan Stop aggression. 

The picture has vastly changed during 
these 2 years. Israel is today recognized 
by nearly all the nations of the world, it 
is a member of the United Nations, the 
war on its frontiers has been stopped, the 
United States has granted it a $100,- 
000,000 loan and has removed the arms 
embargo. Relations between Israel and 
the United States are most cordial and 
friendly, and Israel is supporting our 
efforts in Korea. 

Earlier this year, when the Arab 
countries were arming at a furious pace 
and threatening Israel with a “second 
round,” many of us in Congress de¬ 
manded that this country take steps to 
prevent a renewal of bloodshed and to 
protest against British arms shipments 
to the Arabs. I was among the first to 
warn of “dire consequences” unless the 
armament race in the Near East is ended. 
Beginning in February of this year and 
succeeding months, I spoke on the mat¬ 
ter in the House, I contacted person¬ 
ally high officials in our Government, 
I went with congressional delegations 
to Secretary of State Acheson. I ex¬ 
erted every effort in my power to gam 
active American support to secure the 
existence of the Jewish state. Finally, 
on May 25 the three-power declaration 
was issued whereby the armament race 
was ended and the nations of the Near 
East were warned against aggressive 
acts. 

I also spoke out against the interna¬ 
tionalization of Jerusalem, for peace be¬ 
tween Israel and the Arab states, for 
economic assistance to Israel to help it 
stabilize its economy and integrate the 
hundreds of thousands of new immi¬ 
grants entering the country. In April, 
when Israel celebrated the second an¬ 
niversary of its independence, I organ¬ 
ized a “Salute to Israel” on the floor of 
the House and more than 40 Congress¬ 


men participated with addresses and 
statements of greeting to the Jewish 
state and its leaders. At the request 
of the American Zionist Council, which 
includes all Zionist groups in the United 
States, I placed in the Congressional 
Record a review prepared by the Council 
of the accomplishments of Israel in the 
first 2 years as an independent state. 

I was privileged to accompany to the 
White House, Mr. Benjamin G. Browdy, 
president of the Zionist Organization of 
America, on two different occasions and 
participate in conferences with Presi¬ 
dent Truman concerning Israel, its po¬ 
litical and economic problems, and its 
close ties with the United States. 

OTHER ISSUES AND EFFORTS 

The issues previously referred to were 
among the most important ones that 
came before the Eighty-first Congress. 
There were others, some of lesser impor¬ 
tance from the international standpoint, 
but all of great significance to large seg¬ 
ments of our population. In each such 
instance I took a stand fearlessly and 
worked assiduously to enact those ideas 
which I considered constructive and to 
oppose those which I considered detri¬ 
mental. Let me enumerate just a few 
of these: 

I introduced a bill to assist cooperative 
and other nonprofit organizations in the 
construction of housing for families of 
moderate income. 

I urged loans to needy students to en¬ 
able them to continue their education 
over a period of 4 years at the rate of 
$1,000 per year. 

Time and again I brought to the atten¬ 
tion of Congress the plight of oppressed 
minorities all over the world, including 
that of the Jews in Russia, the true sit¬ 
uation concerning Jewish life in that un¬ 
happy country, the rise of anti-Semitism 
there, the refusal to allow Jews to emi¬ 
grate to Israel, and the extermination 
of Jewish religious and cultural life there. 

On several occasions 1 protested the 
revival of anti-Semitism in Germany and 
the deterioration of democracy there, 
and our failure to denazify the Germans. 
On May 23, 1950, I introduced a resolu¬ 
tion asking for the appointment of a 
bipartisan commission to investigate 
American policy in Germany. 

I urged immediate ratification of the 
Genocide Convention of the United 
Nations to outlaw mass murder of whole 
peoples as practiced by the Nazis, and as 
threatened to be practiced by the Com¬ 
munists. 

I protested against the rigged and 
phony trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary and of Cardinal Stepinac in 
Yugoslavia. I repeatedly urged our 
State Department to remonstrate with 
these governments against their incar¬ 
ceration. 

I introduced a biU to issue a special 
postage stamp to honor the memory of 
Col. David (Mickey) Marcus, the Brook¬ 
lyn hero who died in the fight for Israel’s 
independence. 

I introduced a bill to amend the Tariff 
Act by stabilizing import duties in order 
to encourage trade relations with foreign 
countries. 

I supported and voted for the various 
reorganization plans submitted by Pres- 
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ident Truman to make the executive 
departments of our Government more 
efficient 

I protested vigorously to the House 
Committee on Post Office against the 
curtailment of the postal service as false 
economy and urged the reestablishment 
of the service and introduced a bill to 
accomplish that purpose. 

I supported the President’s point 4 pro¬ 
gram to aid underdeveloped areas of the 
world. I spoke up for Americanism, for 
religious freedom and brotherhood, a 
helping hand to Italy, unity of Ireland, 
dissolution of the monopolies in order to 
aid small business, and many other 
phases of activity in American life. 

In arriving at my conclusion as to how 
to vote on legislation I alvrays had in 
mind that veterans who had answered 
the call of their country and their fami¬ 
lies were entitled to certain rights and 
privileges which must always be respect¬ 
ed and preserved and my vote has al¬ 
ways been cast so as to preserve their 
best interests. 

I am not touching at this time on the 
numerous efforts in behalf of the many 
constituents who called upon me for help 
of one sort or another. In every in¬ 
stance, I did everything I could to help 
them. The voters of my district have 
been good to me in permitting me to 
serve them. I have tried to reciprocate 
in kind. 

CONCLUSION 

The United States and all the free 
people of the world are now in the midst 
of a world crisis. Unity of purpose is 
the demand of the hour. The whole 
world looks to this country for guidance 
and leadership in the days ahead to make 
life more secure for ourselves and our 
children and to bring lasting peace to 
a tortured mankind that has not known 
the meanmg of real peace for many 
years. I have great confidence in the 
American people, in their loyalty to the 
highest ideals of mankind, in their will 
to uphold and maintain our democratic 
way of life. With God’s help, we will go 
forward to a better day. 


Defense Agains!; Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, commu¬ 
nism is America’s most dangerous 
enemy. It openly announced its inten¬ 
tion to conquer the world, destroy all 
religion and enslave mankind. 

Abroad it is feverishly arming and 
drilling millions of men, and here at 
home it is endeavoring to establish fifth 
columns with the avowed purpose of 
destroying our Government by force and 
violence. 

Every precaution must foe adopted and 
every safeguard provided to protect the 
Nation against spies and saboteurs and 
counteract subversive activities which 
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endanger our institutions or our form of 
government. 

This IS the purpose of the McCarran 
bill. But, as laudable as is the objective 
of the bill, it fails utterly in its intention 
and defeats the very purpose for which 
it was drawn. 

This is the general consensus of prac¬ 
tically every metropolitian newspaper in 
the Nation. 

The following editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is typical: 

Calling for a Veto 

With the so-called antisuhversive hill be¬ 
fore him, President Trunian has a magnifi¬ 
cent opportunity to tell the Nation what the 
nsture -"if the Comm-unist threat to security 
really is. It is time for calm analysis in 
these days of fear. 

Externally, the threat of Soviet imperial¬ 
ism IS apparent enough. Internally, how¬ 
ever, there is not and never has been direct 
danger from the few American Communists 
ar. a political party It would be absurd to 
regard them even as a measurable political 
force/ 

The important domestic peril today is the 
possibility of espionage, sabotage, and actual 
subversive conspiracy. These are illegal and 
overt acts. And it is such overt acts, and not 
the propaganda or ideas of communism, 
which are menacing. Yet the bill before the 
President deals less with the real threat of 
illegal action than with the imaginary threat 
of Ideas which have absolutely no appeal to 
the American people. Because of this the 
bill IS dangerous, of doubtful constitutional¬ 
ity and largely unworkable. 

1. The bill is dangerous because of loose 
definitions and wide grants of discretionary 
power. For example, the Attorney General 
would be permitted to cite “Communist ac¬ 
tion” groups for registration and special re¬ 
strictions, upon only the vaguest legal in¬ 
structions. 

Hence It is possible that organizations or 
individuals not in the least subversive might 
be penalized or stigmatized. Senator Doug¬ 
las asserted that a party in power could use 
the bill to smear dissidents and enforce con¬ 
formity. 

2. The bill represents novel and doubtful 
concepts of fundamental law. In time of 
war or insurrection, the Attorney General 
could intern persons on “reasonable ground” 
that they might commit espionage. Senator 
Ferguson stated that this grants power to 
“convict a man for his capacity to commit a 
crime ” The Constitution does not provide 
punishment’in anticipation of a crime. 

Another section would punish conspiracy 
to perform any act which would “substan¬ 
tially contribute” to the establishment of a 
totalitarian dictatorship. Under this vague 
phraseology might not a speech be a con¬ 
tribution toward such an act? The Consti¬ 
tution guarantees any American the right to 
advocate even extreme changes in govern¬ 
ment. 

3. The bill IS virtually unworkable because 
of its vagueness and because it attempts the 
impossible. The definitions of Communist 
groups are open invitations to lengthy court 
action, and Senator Douglas concluded that 
it might be 6 to 12 years before any unregis¬ 
tered Communist could be imprisoned. 

Aside from this, the bill is based on the 
assumption that subversive elements would 
voluntarily step forth and declare them¬ 
selves. Some Communists might do this, 
merely as a front, but no spies or saboteurs 
would do so. Attorney General McGrath be¬ 
lieves the measure would drive the most 
dangerous enemies underground and make 
the FBUs task more difficult. 

What was needed, and what Mr. Truman 
requested, was a measure strengthening laws 
dealing with espionage and such overt acts. 
A few sections of the bill would do tins and 
are thoroughly desirable. 


But what the White House finally got was 
a shotgun wedding of five separate bills, con¬ 
ceived in haste and dedicated to the propo¬ 
sition that Congress had to do something 
about communism—and do it, apparently, 
before the November election. 

Mr. Truman had already said he would 
veto one of these five bills. Four had been 
criticized in Congress as threats to personal 
freedom, before their sponsors reconsidered 
and accepted all of them. The result is the 
most extreme legislation since the abhorrent 
Sedition Act a century and a half ago. 

Congress has the votes to override a veto, 
and a veto will require courage. President 
Truman has courage. He also has logic and 
law on his side. With a veto, he will have 
an opportunity to tell the citizens that this 
bill IS no way to fight communism. It is a 
way to damage their liberties. 

Similar views are expressed in an edi¬ 
torial from the Minneapolis Morning 
Ti'ibune: 

Fighting Subversives 

The ideal antisubversive law would be 
easily enforceable. It would scrupulously 
safeguard the political and personal liberties 
of our citizens. It would provide every possi¬ 
ble protection to the good names of the in¬ 
nocent. It would strike hard and directly 
at those who might threaten our national 
security in time of crisis as spies and sabo¬ 
teurs, while still permitting to the great body 
of our citizens a maximum of freedom of 
speech, thought, and action. 

Such a law will probably never be enacted. 
But one might have expected something 
closer to this difficult ideal than the catch-all 
McCarran bill which the Senate passed and 
sent to the President Wednesday. 

This bill is a disorderly accumulation of 
many antisubversive formulas. TTiere are 
parts of it which will unquestionably assist 
the Government in its war on subversion over 
a period of time. But other parts can be en¬ 
forced only with the utmost difficulty, and 
the bill resorts to such a broad, blunderbuss 
technique that there will be constant likeli¬ 
hood of hitting individuals, and puncturing 
freedoms, which should be safely out of 
range. 

The Communist registration sections of 
the bill offer a conspicuous example of good 
intentions which may go badly awry when 
the flinty realities of enforcement are faced. 
These sections require the registration of all 
Communists and Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions, as well as their oflftcers and financial 
dealings. Communist organizations are sup¬ 
posed to register their individual members, 
too, but individuals are liable for self-regis¬ 
tration if their organization falls to sign up 
for them. Penalties for nonregistration run 
up to a maximum fine of $10,000 and 5 years 
in prison. 

As one Government official remarked, “This 
will work fine if the Communists cooperate.” 
But if they don’t—and their record on non¬ 
cooperation with the Government is superbly 
consistent—^the stage will be set for a long 
period of litigation. The machinery for en¬ 
forcing registration set up by the McCarran 
bill could be stalled almost interminably by 
Communist delaying tactics, while the Com¬ 
munists themselves dug more deeply under¬ 
ground. 

Likewise in an editorial carried by the 
Washington Post: 

Stampede 

Panic and politics—^and an irresponsible 
desire to go home—^led the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives into a stampede late yesterday 
that overrode not only a presidential veto 
hut a fundamental principle of American 
life. The President’s message on the Mc¬ 
Carran bill deserved more conscientious con¬ 
sideration. The exceptional Importance he 
attached to it was attested by his unprece¬ 
dented action in sending to each Member of 
Congress a letter which urged that the issue 


be given sober and searching reflection. This 
was an appeal which, coming from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United Srates, no Member of 
Congress could decently ignore. It deserved 
the most serious thought. It should have 
taken debate on the measure out of the mire 
of politics into which it was plunged during 
Its earlier consideration. It imposed upon 
the Members of Congress a solemn obliga¬ 
tion to review the issue, not as Republicans 
or Democrats, but as Americans responsible 
for the safeguarding of the Nation and of 
the Nation’s distinctive and historic values. 

The President's message presented, in our 
judgment, a carefully reasoned and com¬ 
pelling analysis of the McCarran bill. It 
demonstrated that, on strictly pragmatic 
grounds, the measure would injure the na¬ 
tional security which its sponsors have 
sought to protect Every agency of the Gov¬ 
ernment entrusted with the responsibilities 
of safeguarding the country has informed 
the President that the bill would seriously 
impair its operations 

The President showed in detail that the 
registration provisions of the bill would in 
practice be wholly ineffective and would pro¬ 
duce no information about Communists 
not already available to the FBI. He showed 
that so far as Communists are conceined. 
the bill imposes no penalties not already 
enforced and that it creates a grave danger 
that these penalties will be applied to 
legitimate activities by persons who are loyal 
citizens. He showed that the attempt to 
enforce the bill will entail a dissipation 
of energies needed for more effective in¬ 
ternal security precautions. 

The McCarran bill has made a tremendous 
appeal to patriotic Americans because it is 
anti-Communist in intent and appearance. 
But it will do no injury to the Communists. 
It will, as the President observed, “help the 
Communists in their efforts to create dis¬ 
sension and confusion within our borders.” 
Mr. Truman offered an illuminating analogy 
to show the ineptness of the bill. “The idea 
of requiring Communist organizations to 
divulge information about themselves is a 
simple and attractive one,” he observed. 
“But it is about as practical as requiring 
thieves to register with the sheriff,” 

Most of the message was devoted to dem¬ 
onstrating the disparities between the pur¬ 
poses and the effects of the bill. Wo are 
glad, however, that the President chose to 
lay before Congress the consideration of 
essential principle which justified his rejec¬ 
tion of the measure. He presented as sim¬ 
ply as it could be presented the basic Amer¬ 
ican idea with which the McCarran bill is 
in irreconcilable conflict: 

“There is no more fundamental axiom of 
American freedom than the familiar state¬ 
ment: In a free country, we punish men for 
the crimes they commit, but never for the 
opinions they have. And the reason this is 
so fundamental to freedom is not, as many 
suppose, that it protects the few unorthodox 
from suppression by the majority. To per¬ 
mit freedom of expression is primarily for 
the benefit of the majority, because it pro¬ 
tects criticism, and criticism leads to 
progress.” 

It is this Idea which the House overrode 
when it voted in such haste last night to 
reject the President’s message. 

One of the difficulties which prevented 
the adoption of a more effective plan of 
comtoating communistic subversion in 
the recently enacted bill was the neces¬ 
sity of harmonizing half a dozen differ¬ 
ent bills and reconciling the views of 
numerous able and patriotic Members of 
the House and Senate who collaborated 
in the drafting of the bill in the closing 
days of the session. Time was short and 
adjournment was pressing and as a re¬ 
sult, the bill when finally reported out 
by the conference committee was a 
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catch-all and a hodgepodge of hastily 
assembled sections for which no one au¬ 
thor or one committee was responsible. 
As the New York Times well said: 

As it passed tbe Senate Tuesday evening, 
the McCarran antisubversive bill is some¬ 
thing of a hodgepodge On the credit side, 
it now includes as a last-mmute addition 
the Kilgore detention-center bill, which goes 
to the heart of the Communist problem. 
And It retains a few useful technical pro¬ 
visions that would strengthen existing se¬ 
curity laws. But the fact that the bill em¬ 
braces some good features does not alter the 
more important fact that it would impose 
infringements on the freedom of thought, 
speech, press, and political association that 
Americans have always held dear. 

Of course it is necessary to protect our 
country from the menace of Communist ag¬ 
gression, whether in the form of Russian 
imperialism or of internal espionage and 
sabotage But it has been and still is our 
belief that the principal features of the Mc¬ 
Carran bill, far from achieving this goal, 
would interfere with it Its registration pro¬ 
visions would ensnare Federal authorities in 
interminable litigation, while the Commu¬ 
nist Party itself would be blithely going un¬ 
derground or making its appearance under a 
succession of aliases. Its prohibitory lan¬ 
guage is so broadly worded that there would 
be danger of involving in the toils of the law 
perfectly loyal citizens of leftist or radical or 
even merely unpopular views. Its immigra¬ 
tion sections give vent to the peculiar ver¬ 
sions of the know-nothingism that was re¬ 
jected in this country nearly a century ago. 
This bill would strike primarily at beliefs; 
the real danger to our country lies far more 
in actual or potential espionage or sabotage 
at the hands of Russian sympathizers who 
may or may not be members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party than in the public expressions of 
Communist belief, however offensive, menda¬ 
cious and contemptible such expressions may 
be. 

In this connection the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat also said editorially: 

Unwise Red Bill 

Attorney General McGrath was not alto¬ 
gether right m assailing the catch-all Red 
measure as evidence of hysteria. The lop¬ 
sided majorities rolled up for this legisla¬ 
tion in both Houses were politically inspired. 
Some Congressmen honestly believe in this 
bill. Others about to go on the stump seem 
to think American voters despise commu¬ 
nism so bitterly they want any kind of blun¬ 
derbuss statute aimed at Red rooting. 

This is not as sound a political thesis as 
such Congressmen hope. American senti¬ 
ment overwhelmingly fears and battles Red 
subversion m the United States. But there 
are millions of intelligent citizens who either 
have grave doubts about the McCarran bill 
compromise or oppose it outright. 

A cogent argument can be made that this 
measure constitutes a bill of attainder, 
barred by section 9 of the Constitutibn. 
An attainder means an extinction of civil 
rights. The legislation does not specifically 
outlaw communism, its press, speech, or as¬ 
sembly, but it could be interpreted to abridge 
these rights and set up a thought-control 
section of Government. 

The act of fomenting communism, Red 
spying, and overt treachery can be dealt with 
under present statutes. That has been dem¬ 
onstrated by the courts. The idea of com¬ 
munism or any other idea cannot be banned 
by statute. 

But the plainest defect of this bill is its 
futility. It would force members of the 
Communist Party to register; also leaders of 
Red-front organizations. Registration can¬ 
not flush Communists. The most menacing 
Reds have always worked secretly and law 
will not change that. Communist Party- 
members can simply tear up membership 


cards and burn CP recoids Prosecution 
would be next to impossible, and they will go 
underground, as they have publicly pro¬ 
claimed 

The registration feature of this law just 
won’t work The section authorizing intern¬ 
ment of Reds in time of war could work 
extreme hardship and injustice. Besides, the 
FBI will take care of the spy and saboteur 
hazard if crisis comes. It has done so effec¬ 
tively before. Other provisions of the bill, 
however, are excellent an^ needed to bolster 
existing treason and espionage acts. For in¬ 
stance, the section extending the statute of 
limitations on acts of spying and betrayal of 
national secrets 

The President is faced with a dilemma. 
The Communist-control measure embraces 
valuable provisions, but other sections are 
repugnant, dangerous, and impossible to en¬ 
force The bad featuies outweigh the good. 
Mr Truman should veto this bill, then call 
for a more realistic act that can strengthen 
the Government’s drive to bare and destroy 
Red cells festering among us 

Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate the 
effort which our colleagues on the com¬ 
mittee have made to provide a workable 
bill, and it is a particular disappoint¬ 
ment that the composite measure falls so 
far short of the needs of the hour. I 
have long urged aggressu’e action to weed 
out Communists both in business and in 
Government. I sponsored the resolution 
in the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress under which we dismissed civil- 
service employees of the Government 
suspected of being Commuidsts. 

Again in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress I introduced House 
Resolution 500 providing for an investi¬ 
gation to make similar dismissals of any 
Communist found in the Government 
service. But the political control of the 
Congress had changed for that one Con¬ 
gress and the committee refused to 
report the resolution to the House. 

In support of that resolution, I said in 
the course of debate in the House on 
March 11, 1948: 

Mr Cannon. Mr. Chairman, we have wit¬ 
nessed within the last 3 years and especi¬ 
ally in the last 3 weeks, the destruction of 
free governments and the subjugation of free 
people throughout Europe and Asia. In 
each country it has been an instance of un¬ 
disguised, unwarranted, and unprovoked ag¬ 
gression, such as can be found only in re¬ 
motest medieval history. 

The pattern followed in the conquest of 
each of these sovereign states has been 
identical. First, the foreign aggressors have 
organized a fifth column on the inside; then 
they have placed Communists in key posi¬ 
tions, and through infiltration have taken 
over the control of the important adminis¬ 
trative offices. Eventually they close in and 
send all patriots who oppose them to con¬ 
centration camps or liquidate them before 
firing squads, or with the assassin’s knife. 
The result is that without a declaration of 
war, without firing a shot, except in assassi¬ 
nation or intim.dation, they have subjugated 
great and prosperous nations and conscripted 
and sequestered life and property as arbi¬ 
trarily and as completely as in any ancient 
despotism. 

Now, the feature of this incredible usurpa¬ 
tion and devastation which concerns us and 
which gives rise to apprehension in every civ¬ 
ilized country today is that it is all a part 
of a progressive program. There might have 
been occasion to think, when they first took 
over two or three neighboring nations that 
there was some particular need for the estab¬ 
lishment of zones or buffer states which justi¬ 
fied their acquisition. But, the deadly and 
considered method of these rapidly spreading 


conquests has now become all too evident to 
leave room for any doubt about their ulti¬ 
mate objective. ‘ 

All the testimony before our committee 
corroborates the conclusion that it is a part 
of a long conceived and carefully planned 
campaign of world domination, not only of 
government but of ideologies, of philosophies 
so alien and so hostile to our institutions and 
our form of gOv^ernment as to make it im¬ 
possible for both to exist in the same coun¬ 
try. No one can doubt that these series of 
conquests, the absorption of state after state, 
have for their eventual purpose the conquest 
of America. 

I do not have to say that the foremost de- 
siie of every American citizen, so far as our 
international relations are concerned, is to 
avoid a third v/orld war As a people we 
would make almost any reasonable sacrifice 
to establish enduring peace. But here in 
the third year since the close of the war we 
are no nearer a treaty guaranteeing the in¬ 
tegrity of the nations of the 'world than we 
were when Japan capitulated. And as far 
as we can look into the disturbed and uncer¬ 
tain future there is today no prospect for 
peace or any agreement of any kind short of 
armed readiness for any eventuahty. 

Under these unhappy circumstances and 
in the light of the tragic experience of a 
dozen nations which have been destroyed 
from within, the integrity and loyalty of the 
employees of our Government becomes our 
first line of defense. If those employees are 
not dependable, if disloyalty creeps into the 
citadel Itself we are nearing the beginning 
of the final crisis. We would then be fol¬ 
lowing precisely the pattern followed in the 
subjugation of every European and Asiatic 
state which has been taken over. 

There is reason to believe that vast sums 
of money have been expended and a far- 
reaching network of espionage has been at 
work in this country for some time with the 
purpose of establishing a fifth column which, 
when the opportune time arrives, will coop¬ 
erate with disloyal forces on the inside to 
take over our Government and destroy the 
very agencies that should protect us So, 
any charge, Mr Chairman, that there is dis¬ 
loyalty among Government employees of the 
United States, however fantastic it may ap¬ 
pear merits our earnest attention With 
that in view, I have introduced this reso¬ 
lution. 

During every Congress, in which I 
have served on the majority side of 
the Committee on Appropriations, in¬ 
cluding the present Congress, the com¬ 
mittee has never failed to report in full 
the amounts requested by FBI and other 
Federal agencies charge with the inves¬ 
tigation and control of subversive 
activities. 

Accordingly, I voted for the rule to 
consider the bill and for the bill itself 
when it passed the House. On the face 
of the bill it did not promise effective 
control but I voted for it in the hope 
that it would be improved in conference. 

But, as the President sets out in his 
veto message, and as corroborated by 
the overwhelming editorial opinion of 
the Nation, the bill does not control the 
Communists. Instead it would help 
them. In actual operations, the bill 
secures results exactly the opposite of 
those intended. It weakens our existing 
internal security measures and seriously 
hampers the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation and our other security agenices. 
Instead of supplementing the deficiencies 
of our present laws the bill weakens 
rather than strengthens them. 

The bill has been carefully analyzed 
by the Department of Justice, of which 
the FBI is a part, by the Department 
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of Defense presided over by such men 
as General Bradley, Admiral Sherman, 
and General Vandenberg, by the Central 
Intelligence Agency which is in better 
position to weigh the effect of such 
legislation than any other Government 
agency, and by the Department of De¬ 
fense now under the direction of Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, one of the ablest and best¬ 
loved men m public life today. All these 
key departments report unanimously 
against the bill and urge its rejection. 

And for good reason. Incredible as it 
may seem, administration of the bill 
would require publication of every vital 
defense installation in the country, the 
location and the function of our A-bomb 
plants, our munition factories, our navy 
yards, and every war production center 
which an enemy would endeavor to put 
out of commission, either by saboteurs 
or by surprise attacks from the air. 
When my committee visited Oak Ridge, 
during the last war, we came and went 
by secret plane in the night and the 
members of our own families did not 
know where we had gone. During the 
war, and since the war, spies have con¬ 
stantly sought to locate and map these 
installations. And now a bill passes the 
Congress which provides for the publi¬ 
cation of location of every such plant in 
America. Do you wonder that the Pres¬ 
ident vetoed the bill and that Members, 
devoted to the suppression of commu¬ 
nism, could not vote for it? 

The bill also provides for the admis¬ 
sion and naturalization of aliens and 
foreign nationals years before they would 
be eligible for naturalization under our 
present laws. Under existing laws ap¬ 
plicants must wait 10 years before be¬ 
coming eligible for citizenship taut un¬ 
der this bill, subversive aliens become 
eligible for naturalization as soon as they 
withdraw from organizations required 
to register under the law—which might 
be the next day. 

The bill would seriously handicap the 
FBI in its control of subversives. Not 
only would it overburden the Bureau with 
impossible demands upon its time and 
resources in the attempted discharge of 
hopeless duties imposed by the law, but 
it would require the disclosure of infor¬ 
mation, and sources of information, of 
the most vital character. An important 
official of the FBI told members of the 
committee the enactment of the law 
would set the FBI back a decade in its 
work. And FBI, of course, is the indis- 
pensible factor in the control of com¬ 
munism in the United States. 

One of the most serious effects of the 
bill would be its interference v/ith the 
Federal loyalty program. Under this 
program we have apprehended and dis¬ 
missed great numbers of disloyal em¬ 
ployees, but under this law, for example, 
the Attorney General could be enjoined, 
and his designation of subversive organ¬ 
izations held in suspense, approximately 
2 years or more. 

Incidentally another weird effect of 
the bill would be the demand for self- 
incrimination on the part of Commu¬ 
nists required to register, who would 
thereby be required to acknowledge vio¬ 
lation of the Smith Act specifically pe¬ 
nalizing participation in efforts to over¬ 
throw the Government by force, or mem- 
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bership in organizations advocating such 
doctrine. 

Many other deficiencies in the law 
could be cited but the fatal defect m the 
law is the opportunities it affords for 
interminable delay in the administration 
of the law. 

As one advocate of the measure rather 
quaintly suggested: “Registration under 
the law requires cooperation on the part 
of the Communists.** And, as the Presi¬ 
dent pungentiy observed, “It is about as 
practical as requiring thieves to regis¬ 
ter v\7ith the sheriff.” 

They would, of course, refuse to regis¬ 
ter. As a matter of fact the press re¬ 
ports that Roy M. Wood, chairman of the 
Communist Party of the District of 
Columbia, said that neither the party 
or its members would register under the 
law. “The Communict Party of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia will not register under 
the fascistic law,** he said. 

Conservative lawyers estimate—and 
no advocate of the bill denies—that from 
2 to 4 years must elapse before the 
Supreme Court can pass on even the first 
case. In the meantime defendants en¬ 
joy full liberty, and wide publicity, and 
will be free to carry out any assignment 
by alien or local Communist leaders 
against the peace, property, and security 
of the Nation. Even the minimum of 2 
years, would be ample time in which to 
put into effect any such campaign of es¬ 
pionage, sabotage, death, and destruc¬ 
tion, the McCarran law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Even simpler tactics could stall the law 
and submerge the FBI hopelessly in its 
futile efforts to administer the law. 
Under the routine, subversive organiza¬ 
tions are notified to submit the roster 
of their members. When submitted the 
FBI sends out a form letter to everyone 
on the list. If anyone so named denies 
membership in the organization, the FBI 
automatically makes an exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation to determine the facts. Any 
subversive organization, directed to sub¬ 
mit its roster, could file all the names in 
the telephone books of the city and bog 
down the FBI beyond hope of extrica¬ 
tion. 

And, of course, other recourses would 
be open to the defendant. Change of 
name, dissolution and reorganization, 
and other alternatives would all be avail¬ 
able to the subversives in the 2-year legal 
hide-and-seek period allotted them 
under the law. 

And experience demonstrates that the 
most dangerous and insidious male¬ 
factors are far too clever to affiliate as 
members of the Communist Party and 
could not be registered under any in¬ 
terpretation of the law. 

The law is utterly ineffective and, as 
the President has indicated, would ob¬ 
struct rather than contribute to the de¬ 
fense of the Nation in the apprehension 
of subversives and the control of com¬ 
munism. 

In the hurry and confusion which al¬ 
ways attends the last days of a long ses¬ 
sion there was little time for study of the 
report hastily reported out of conference, 
and the Members, relying on mass action 
on the bill, voted conventionally or in 
the expectation that the bill would be 
revised when the House returns. 


RECORD 

The Christian Science Monitor ex¬ 
plains : 

Political expediency reached perhaps the 
highest point in current congressional his¬ 
tory when Congressmen overrode the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto of the so-called anti-Oommunist 
hill and promptly adjourned until after elec¬ 
tion day. 

There may have been a dozen in the Senate 
and a score or so in the House who sincerely 
believed that they were curbing communism 
by this particular means when they voted for 
the omnibus bill. But these few believers 
were a small minority of those who voted in 
favor of the bill. 

Most of those who passed it did so with 
grave doubts that it actually would reduce 
communism, with an uncomfortable suspi¬ 
cion that on the contrary it probably W’ould 
be a publicity asset to communism if it ever 
were enforced strictly, and with a comfort¬ 
ing assumption that it probably never will be 
enforced strenuously. 

In short, the vote reflected not the consid¬ 
ered opinion of Congress on how best to curb 
communism but only the considered opinion 
of most Congressmen on how best to keep out 
of trouble on election day. The bill is known 
in headlines as the anti-Communist bill. 

Whether it is an effective anti-Communist 
bill is beside the point politically. The poli¬ 
tician figures he can lose no votes by being 
for something labeled “anti-Communist,’* 
but might well be hurt if he had played this 
one the other way. The great majority de¬ 
cided to play It politically safe. 

That the bill actually will curb commu¬ 
nism is extremely doubtful. The most re¬ 
sponsible and authoritative opinion possible 
on this matter is certainly that of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which has an 
impeccably anti-Communist record, which is 
the agency of Government most familiar 
with communism in the United States, and 
which must attempt to enforce the bill. The 
FBI did not want it. The FBI thinks that 
its operations against domestic communism 
will become more difficult under the new bill 
than they were before. 

Usually the men of Congress pay respect¬ 
ful attention to the views of the FBI, But 
this was a case where the legislators didn't 
feel they could act on the merits of the case. 

Thus, there is on the statute hooks a law 
which the President says will help commu¬ 
nism, which the FBI thinks will make it 
harder to watch and catch Communists, and 
which most legislators, irrespective of party, 
think is unworkable. 

Incidentally, Congress was in too much of 
a hurry to get to the hustings to bother to 
vote any money for enforcement of the new 
law. Hence not much Is likely to be done 
about it until and unless this omission Is 
repaired. 

The Washington Star corroborates in 
the same vein: 

It Is just as well that the current congres¬ 
sional campaign can be concluded in less 
than 6 weeks. In one respect at least it is 
not a very edifying spectacle. Too many of 
the candidates are seeking reelection on a 
claim that does them no credit. The claim 
is that on the issue of communism they can 
be just as hysterical, or more so, than their 
opponents. Democrats, as well as Republi¬ 
cans, that is the appeal they are making to 
the voters. They are holding up the Con¬ 
gressional Record to prove that they voted 
for the Mundt-Perguson-Nlxon-McOarran- 
Wood bill, despite a 6,500-word Ibresldential 
veto begging them not to saddle the Govern¬ 
ment with legislation so unworkable and 
potentially dangerous. 

But the whole atmosphere surrounding 
the enactment of this 1960 version of an 
alien and sedition law was one of political 
panic. The people's leaders were running 
from the people, in the mistaken belief that 
the people had become an unruly, unreason- 
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ing mob and that the only way to appease 
this mob was to prove that you were just as 
scared, or even more scared, than the next 
fellow. That seemed to be the case with 
quite a number of the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives. In private conversation many 
admitted their grave misgivings concerning 
the legislation, but said they didn’t dare 
oppose it, that to do so would mean defeat 
at the polls. 

That’s how it was with some of our states¬ 
men. They simply closed their ears to rea¬ 
son and ran It does not excuse their votes, 
if they voted in defiance of their own convic¬ 
tions. And many admit that they did. 

Living, as our democratic system does, by 
politics, it is unfortunate that politics so 
frequently brings out the worst in us. Never 
has it been more unfortunate than in the 
present instance. 

Here we have a Congress whose Members 
genuinely and wholeheartedly loathe com¬ 
munism, voting to put themselves in the 
wrong and the Communists m the right. 
Possibly, in a saner and more courageous 
mood following the election they will find 
ways of undoing some of the damage they 
have done. On the other hand, the campaign 
being the sort that it is, they may commit 
themselves so deeply to their folly that it will 
be impossible for them to take corrective 
action. 

As suggested by the press of the coun¬ 
try in a number of editorials, the remedy 
is a restudy and a redrafting of the bill 
when the House returns in November. 

Among those submitting this sugges¬ 
tion, the Baltimore Sun says: 
Nevertheless, This New Anti-Bed Statute 
Will Have To Be Revamped 

The Congress has now passed the new anti- 
Commumst law over the President’s veto. 
But there are significant details in the ballot 
that should not be overlooked. The House 
acted by less than the three hundred-odd 
affirmative votes by which it normally ex¬ 
presses itself on anti-Communist issues. 
Some of the best (and, it must be conceded, 
some of the worst) men in the Senate put 
up a filibuster that was exhaustive in the 
precise physical sense. 

These are signs that the President’s long 
and eloquently argued veto message had 
some, if not a conclusive effect. For Mr. Tru¬ 
man really outdid himself in this message. 
Wise in the legislative process himself, he 
unerringly laid his stress on the bill’s greatest 
weaknesses—its pot-pourri, grab-bag, catch¬ 
all character, and the fact that its multi¬ 
farious provisions duplicate in a less effective 
way many sound measures already on the 
books. And the leading one of these meas¬ 
ures, of course, the Smith Act, has yet to be 
tested for constitutionality. Yet if the Smith 
Act is upheld the need for the new law will 
be lessened; while if the Smith Act is re¬ 
jected, whole sections of the new law will 
fall by analogy. 

The President was particularly telling 
against that provision of the law that would 
require a published listing of defense fac¬ 
tories. Months of work by enemy spies 
would be saved by this provision, he insisted. 
He was again strong in his denunciation of 
the exclusionary Immigration provisions of 
the law. There is no point in making access 
to America unduly free to those who would 
subvert it; but the President made a good 
case for his point that the present law goes 
much too far. 

On one phase of the measure that has 
especially troubled libertarians, Mr. Truman 
was unexpectedly mild—and quite confus¬ 
ing. This is the internment camp provision, 
which, surprisingly, was sponsored by some 
of the Senate liberals No doubt Mr. Tru¬ 
man did not wish to offend them. But when 
he criticized these provisions largely because 
they did not authorize suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, the President confused 


many who felt the maintenance of this old 
safeguard was to be desired even m emer¬ 
gencies. 

A particularly troublesome passage in the 
veto message deals with the registration pro¬ 
visions of the new act. Here the President 
used two mutually repugnant arguments 
which canceled each other out He said (a) 
the registration sections would be hard to 
enforce because of legal technicalities and 
ultimate appeal to the courts; and he said 
(b) that the registration provisions strike 
at civil liberty But they do not strike if 
technical safeguards exist and if the courts 
can intervene, and Mr Truman gave too 
little notice to the fact that his Attorney 
General is already doing by mere adminis¬ 
trative fiat, without hearings and without 
appeal, some of the things the registration 
sections of the law propose to do by some¬ 
thing far closer to due process. 

On balance, however, and on the whole, 
the message was a good one. Certainly it 
was a brave one. M^* Truman’s vigilance on 
the Communist issue has not always been 
lively. For him to stand now against ex¬ 
tremism in anti-Communist legislation 
opens him to charges from extremists which 
could be damaging in an election year 

It IS, indeed, the election year aspects of 
the matter that will strike citizens hardest. 
The President’s own Senate leader, Mr. 
Lucas, probably summarized the prevailing 
legislative motivation when he stated: “The 
American people are anxious to have an anti- 
Communist bill placed on the State books” 
Just any bill, apparently, the Senator thinks. 

But he is wrong. The people want a bill 
that will work—and work only against sub¬ 
version without pulling innocent libertarians 
into the line of fire. The Congress could en¬ 
act such a bill by amending the present 
measure in the relative calm and quiet of 
the postelection session. And possibly, by 
that time, it would have the guidance of a 
Supreme Court decision under the Smith 
Act, authoritatively restating the constitu¬ 
tional principles which must he held to in 
the general anti-Communist field. 

The Washington News also suggests 
that the bill be taken up for revision 
when Congress reassembles again: 

The Veto Message 

Only time can tell whether Congress has 
made the “terrible mistake” which Presi¬ 
dent Truman believes it made by passing 
the so-called Communist control bill over 
his veto. 

But certainly Congress did not give the 
veto message the careful consideration which 
it deserved, and for which Mr. Truman had 
sent a personal plea to each Member. 

It was an exceedingly impressive message. 
Its tone was temperate. Its statement of 
the principle that this free country should 
punish men for crimes they commit, hut 
never for opinions they have, was eloquent. 
Its explanation of the reasons why the Pres¬ 
ident felt compelled to disapprove the bill, 
after huge majorities of both parties in both 
branches of Congress had voted for it, was 
painstaking and persuasive. 

Yet, the adjournment-headed House could 
hardly wait for its reading clerk to drone 
through the message before starting its roll- 
call vote to override the veto. 

And, though the Senate went into a long 
night session, there was little more evidence 
there of open-minded willingness to discuss 
the President’s arguments on their merits. 

Mr. Truman may be mistaken in his opin¬ 
ion—an opinion which, he said, is also held 
by the Departments of Justice, Defense, and 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency— 
that the law which now goes on the statute 
books will help, not hurt, the Communists. 

The dangers whic^ he sees in this legisla¬ 
tion—dangers to national security, to Amer¬ 
ica’s relations with other friendly nations, to 
the rights of all citizens—^may be less than 
he believes, or may be nonexistent. 


Laws previously enacted may be—and, in 
this newspaper’s opinion, are—less adequate 
than Mr. Truman thinks to protect the coun¬ 
try from “the real dangers of treason, es¬ 
pionage, sabotage, and actions looking to 
the overthiow of our Government by force 
and violence ” 

And, unquestionably, the votes in Congress 
on this bill reflect a heavily predominant be¬ 
lief among the American people that strong 
and comprehensive new legislation is needed. 

But legislation enacted in such times of 
stress as these can he, and in other such 
times has been, too comprehensive and too 
strong to be wise and safe. The people and 
their Congress cannot afford to be too sure 
that Mr Truman is mistaken. 

When Congressmen reassemble again, in 
November, they should give Mr. Truman’s 
veto message thoughtful attention. And 
then, in the calmer, postelection light, they 
should be resolutely prepared to enact such 
legislation as appears to be needed by the 
situation as it exists at that time 

Mr. Speaker, accordingly, in view of 
the widely expressed dissatisfaction with 
the bill, the impracticability of its ad¬ 
ministration in its present form, and in 
conformity with the universal demand 
for an effective defense against commu¬ 
nistic and other subversive organiza¬ 
tions threatening the peace and secu¬ 
rity of the Nation, I am introducing the 
accompanying bill and it is here sub¬ 
mitted for study and discussion during 
the recess of Congress: 

A bill to protect the security of the United 
States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc, That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Security Act of 1950.” 

Sec. 2. Section 793 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 793. Gathering, transmitting, or losing de¬ 
fense information 

“(a) (1) Whoever, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining information respecting the national 
defense with intent or reason to believe that 
the information is to be used to the injury 
of the United States, or to the advantage of 
any foreign nation, goes upon, enters, flies 
over, or otherwise obtains information con¬ 
cerning any vessel, aircraft, work of defense, 
navy yard, naval station, submarine base, 
fueling station, fort, battery, torpedo sta¬ 
tion, dockyard, canal, railroad, arsenal, 
camp, factory, mine, telegraph, telephone, 
wireless, or signal station, building, air 
force base, office, or other place connected 
with the national defense, owned or con¬ 
structed, or in progress of construction by 
the United States or under the control of 
the United States, or of any of its officers, 
departments or agencies, or within the ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
or any place in which any vessel, aircraft, 
arms, munitions, or other materials or in¬ 
struments for use in time of war, including 
items related to nuclear energy, are be¬ 
ing made, prepared, repaired, processed, or 
stored, or are the subject of research and de¬ 
velopment under any contract or agreement 
with the United States, or any department 
or agency thereof, or with any person on 
behalf of the United States, or otherwise on 
behalf of the United States, or any prohib- I 
ited place so designated by the President by 
proclamation in time of war or in case of 
national emergency in which anything for 
the use of the Army, Navy, or Air Force is 
being prepared or constructed or stored, in¬ 
formation as to which prohibited place the 
President has determined would be preju¬ 
dicial to the national defense; or 

“(2) Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, 
and with like Intent or reason to believe, 
copies, takes, makes, or obtains, or attempts 
to copy, take, make, or obtain, any sketch, 
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photograph., photographic negative, hlne- 
print, plan, map, model, mstniment, appli¬ 
ance, document, matter, writing, or note of 
anything connected with the national de¬ 
fense; or 

“(3) Whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, 
receives or obtains or agrees or attempts to 
receive or obtain from any person, or from 
any source whatever, any document, writing, 
cede book, signal book, sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blueprint, plan, map, 
model, instrument, appliance, matter, or note 
of anything connected with the national de¬ 
fense, knowing or having reason to believe, 
at the time he receives or obtains, or agrees 
or attempts to receive or obtain it, that it 
has been or will be obtained, taken, made, or 
disposed of by any person contrary to the 
provisions of this chapter; or 

“(4) Whoever, lawfully having possession 
of, access to, control over, or being entrusted 
with any document, writing, code book, sig¬ 
nal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blueprint, plan, map, model, instru¬ 
ment, appliance, matter, or note relating to 
the national defense, or information relating 
to the national defense which information 
the possesor has reason to believe could be 
used to the injury of the United States or to 
the advantage of any foreign nation, will¬ 
fully communicates, delivers, transmits, or 
causes to be communicated, delivered, or 
transmitted, or attempts to communicate, 
deliver, transmit, or cause to be communi¬ 
cated, delivered, or transmitted, the same to 
any person not entitled to receive it, or will¬ 
fully retains the same and fails to deliver It 
on demand to the ofBcer or employee of the 
United States entitled to receive it; or 

"(5) Whoever having unauthorized posses¬ 
sion of, access to, or control over any docu¬ 
ment, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blue¬ 
print, plan, map, model, instrument, appli¬ 
ance matter, or note relating to the national 
defense, or information relating to the 
national defense, which information the 
possessor has reason to believe could be used 
to the injury of the United States or to the 
advantage of any foreign nation, willfully 
communicates, delivers, transmits, or causes 
to be communicated, delivered, or trans¬ 
mitted, or attempts to communicate, deliver, 
transmit, or causes to be communicated, de¬ 
livered, or transmitted, the same to any per¬ 
son not entitled to receive it, or willfully re¬ 
tains the same and fails to deliver it to the 
ofiacer or employee of the United States en¬ 
titled to receive it; or 

“(6) Whoever, being entrusted with or 
having lawful possession or control of any 
document, writing, code book, signal book, 
sketch, photograph, photographic negative, 
blueprint, plan, map, model, instrument, ap¬ 
pliance, note, matter, or information relating 
to the national defense— 

‘‘(A) through gross negligence permits the 
same to be removed from its proper place of 
custody or delivered to anyone in violation 
of his trust, or to be lost, stolen, abstracted, 
or destroyed, or 

*‘(B) having knowledge that the same has 
been illegally removed from the proper place 
of custody or delivered to anyone in viola¬ 
tion of his trust, or loss, or stolen, abstracted, 
or destroyed, 

and fails to make prompt report of such loss, 
theft, abstraction, or destruction to his supe¬ 
rior officer— 

‘‘Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both, 

“(b) If two or more persons conspire to 
violate any of the foregoing provisions of this 
section, and one or more of such persons do 
any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
each of the parties to such conspiracy shall 
be subject to the punishment provided for 
the offense which is the object of such con¬ 
spiracy. 

“(c) No prosecution shall be brought un¬ 
der this section or under section 792 or 794, 


except upon the express direction of the At¬ 
torney General of the United States “ 

Sec 3. (a) The analysis of chapter 213 of 
title 18, United States Code, immediately pre¬ 
ceding section 3281 of such title, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“3291. Espionage and secuiity of defense in¬ 
formation “ 

(b) Chapter 213 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 3290 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 3291 Espionage and security of de¬ 
fense information 

“An indictment for any violation of sec¬ 
tions 792, 793, 794, 795, 796 or 797 of this title 
may be found at any time without limita¬ 
tion ” 

Sec. 4. The act of June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
G31; 22 U. S. C., 611-621), entitled “An act 
to require the registration of certain persons 
employed by agencies to disseminate propa¬ 
ganda in the United States, and for other 
purposes,” as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows* 

(a) Strike out the word “and” at the 
end of section 1 (c) (3), insert the word 
“and” at the end of section 1 (c) (4), and 
add the following subsection immediately 
after section 1 (c) (4): 

“(5) any person who has knowledge of, or 
has received instruction or assignment in, 
the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage 
service or subversive tactics of a government 
of a foreign country or a foreign political 
party, unless such knowledge, instruction, or 
assignment has been acquired by reason of 
civilian, military, or police service with the 
United States Government, the governments 
of the several States, their political sub¬ 
divisions, the District of Columbia, the Ter¬ 
ritories, the Canal Zone, or the insular posses¬ 
sions. or unless such knowledge has been ac¬ 
quired solely by reason of academic or per¬ 
sonal interest not under the supervision of 
or in preparation for service with the gov¬ 
ernment of a foreign country or a foreign po¬ 
litical party or unless, by reason of em¬ 
ployment at any time by the Department of 
Justice or the Central Intelligence Agency, 
such person has made full written disclosure 
of such knowledge or instruction to officials 
within those agencies, such disclosure has 
been made a matter of record in the files of 
the agency concerned, and a written deter¬ 
mination has been made by the Attorney 
General or the Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence that registration would not be in the 
interest of national security. 

“In no event shall the exemptions from 
registration provided by sections 3 (c), (d), 
and (e) of this act be available to any person 
who IS an agent of a foreign principal by 
virtue of this subsection. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of this act, the Attorney General, in his 
discretion and having due regard for the na¬ 
tional security and the public interest, may 
withdraw from public inspection any regis¬ 
tration statement filed by a person who is an 
agent of a foreign principal by virtue of this 
subsection ” 

(b) Add the following subsection im¬ 
mediately after section 8 (d): 

“(e) Failure to file any such registration 
statement or supplements thereto as is re¬ 
quired by either section 2 (a) or section 2 
(b) shall be considered a continuing offense 
for as long as such failure exists, notwith¬ 
standing any statute of limitation or other 
statute to the contrary.” 

Sec. 6 . (a) The analysis of chapter 67 of 
title 18, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 1381 of such title, is amend¬ 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol¬ 
lowing new item: 

“1385. Promulgation of security regulations.” 

(b) Chapter 67, title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 1384 
the following new section: 


“§ 13''5. Promulgation of security regulations 

“(a) Whoever willfully shall violate any 
such regulation or order as, pursuant to law¬ 
ful authority, shall be or has been promul¬ 
gated by the Secretary of Defense and ap¬ 
proved by the President of the United States 
for the protection or security or military or 
naval aircraft, airports, airport facilities, ves¬ 
sels, harbors, ports, piers, water-front facili¬ 
ties, base.s, forts, posts, laboratories, stations, 
vehicles, equipment, explosives, or other 
property or places subject to the jurisdiction, 
administration, or in the custody of the Na¬ 
tional I^'Iilitary Establishment, or of any de¬ 
partment or agency of which so id establish¬ 
ment consists, or of any officer or employee 
of said establishment, department, or agency, 
relating to fire hazards, fire protection, light¬ 
ing, machinery, guard service, disrepair, dis¬ 
use, or other unsatisfactory conditions there¬ 
on, or the ingress thereto, or egress or re¬ 
moval of persons therefrom, or otherwise 
providing for safeguarding the same against 
destruction, loss, or injury by accident, or 
by enemy action, sabotage, or other sub¬ 
versive actions, shall be guilty of a misde¬ 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be liable to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both 

“(b) Every such regulation or order shall 
be posted in conspicuous or appropriate 
places. 

“(c) In time of war, or national emer¬ 
gency as proclaimed by the President, the 
provisions of this section may be extended 
by Presidential proclamation to Include such 
property and places as the President may 
therein designate in the interest of national 
security ” 

Sec 6, Section 20 of the Immigration Act 
of February 5, 1917, as amended (30 Suit. 
890; 57 Stat. 553, 8 U S C. 156), is hereby 
amended to read as follows; 

“Sec. 20. (a) That the deportation of 
aliens provided for in this act and all other 
immigration laws of the United States shall 
be directed by the Attorney General to the 
country specified by the alien, if it is willing 
to accept him into its territory; otherwise 
such deportation shall be directed by the 
Attorney General within his discretion and 
without priority of preference because of 
their order as herein set forth, either to the 
country fiom which such alien last entered 
the United States, or to the country in which 
is located the foreign port at which such 
alien embarked for the United States or 
for foreign contiguous territory; or to any 
country in which he resided prior to enter¬ 
ing the country from which he entered the 
United States; or to the country which had 
sovereignty over the birthplace of the alien 
at the time of his birth; or to any country 
Of which such an alien is a subject, national, 
or citizen; or to the country in which he 
was born; or to the country in which the 
place of his birth is situated at the time 
ho is ordered deported; or, if deportation 
to any of the said foregoing places or coun¬ 
tries is impracticable, inadvisable, or im¬ 
possible, then to any country which is will¬ 
ing to accept such alien into its territory. 
If the United States is at war and the de¬ 
portation, in accordance with the preceding 
provisions of this section, of any alien who 
is deportable under any law of the United 
States, shall bo found by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral to be impracticable or inconvenient be¬ 
cause of enemy occupation of the country 
when such alien came or wherein is located 
the foreign port at which he embarked for 
the United States or because of other reasons 
connected with the war, such alien may, at 
the option of the Attorney General, be de¬ 
ported (1) if such alien is a citiaion or sub¬ 
ject of a country whose recognized govern¬ 
ment is in exile, to the country wherein is 
located that government in exile, if that 
country will permit him to enter Its terri¬ 
tory; or (2) if such alien is a citizen or 
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subject of a country whose recognized gov¬ 
ernment IS not m exile, then, to a country 
or any political or territorial subdivision 
thereof which is proximate to the country 
of which the alien is a citizen or subject, 
or with the consent of the country of 
winch the alien is a citizen or subject, to 
any other country. No alien shall be de¬ 
ported under any provision of this act to 
any country in which the Attorney General 
shall find that such alien would be subjected 
to physical persecution. If deportation pro- 
.ceedings are instituted at any time within 
5 years after the entry of the alien, such 
deportation, including one-half of the entire 
cost of removal to the port of deportation, 
shall be at the expense of the contractor, 
procurer, or other person by whom the alien 
was unlawfully induced to enter the United 
States, or, if that cannot be done, then the 
cost of removal to the port of deportation 
shall be at the expense of the appropriation 
for the enforcement of this act, and the 
deportation from such port shall be at the 
expense of the owner or owners of such ves¬ 
sels or transportation lines by which such 
aliens respectively came, or, if that is not 
practicable, at the expense of the appropria¬ 
tion for the enforcement of this act. If de¬ 
portation proceedings are instituted later 
than 5 years after the entry of the alien, 
or, if the deportation is made by reason of 
causes arising subsequent to entry, the cost 
thereof shall be payable from the appropria¬ 
tion for the enforcement of this act. A 
failure or refusal on the part of the masters, 
agents, owners, or consignees of vessels to 
comply with the order of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral to take on hoard, guard safely, and trans¬ 
port to the destination specified any alien 
ordered to be deported under the provisions 
of this act shall be punished by the imposi¬ 
tion of the penalties prescribed in section 18 
of this act: Provided, That when in the opin¬ 
ion. of the Attorney General the mental or 
physical condition of such alien is such as to 
require personal care and attendance, the 
said Attorney General shall when necessary 
employ a suitable person for that purpose, 
who shall accompany such alien to his or 
her final destination, and the expense inci¬ 
dent to such service shall be defrayed in the 
same manner as the expense of deporting the 
accompanied alien is defrayed. Pending final 
determination of the deportability of any 
alien taken into custody under warrant of 
the Attorney General, such alien may, m the 
discretion of the Attorney General (1) be 
continued in custody; or (2) be released un¬ 
der bond in the amount of not less than 
$500, with security approved by the Attorney 
General; or (3) be released on conditional 
parole. It shall be among the conditions of 
any such bond, or of the terms of release on 
parole, that the alien shall be produced, or 
will produce hnnself, when required to do 
so for the purpose of defending himself 
against the charge or charges under which 
he was taken into custody and any other 
charges which subsequently are lodged 
against him, and for deportation if an order 
for his deportation has been made. When 
such an order of deportation has been made 
against any alien, the Attorney General shall 
have a period of 6 months from the date of 
such order within which to effect the alien's 
departure from the United States, during 
which period, at the Attorney General’s dis¬ 
cretion, the alien may be detained, released 
on conditional parole, or upon bond in an 
amount and specifying such conditions for 
surrender of the alien to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as may be de¬ 
termined bf the Attorney General, If de¬ 
portation has not been practicable, advisable, 
or possible, or departure of the alien from 
the United States has not been effected 
within 6 months from the date of the order 
of deportation, the alien shall become subject 
to further supervision as is authorized here¬ 
inafter in this section. 


“(b) Any alien, against whom an order of 
deportation, heietofore or hereafter issued, 
has been outstanding for more than 6 months 
shall be subject to supervision under regu¬ 
lations prescribed by the Attorney General. 
Such regulations shall require any alien sub¬ 
ject to supervision (1) to appear from time 
to time before an officer designated by the 
Attorney General for identification, (2) to 
submit, if directed by such designated offi¬ 
cer, to medical and psychiatric examination 
at the expense of the United States, (3) to 
give to such designated officer information 
under oath as to his nationality, circum¬ 
stances, habits, associations, and activities, 
and such other information whether or not 
related to the foregoing as the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral may deem fit and proper, and (4) to 
conform to such reasonable written restric¬ 
tions on his conduct or activities as are pre¬ 
scribed by the Attorney General in his case. 
Such regulations shall also require that any 
alien subject to supervision shall be denied 
access to any area designated by the Attor¬ 
ney General, if in the opinion of the Attorney 
General the presence of such alien in such 
area would endanger the national security. 

“(c) Any alien who willfully fails or re¬ 
fuses to comply, and any person who coun¬ 
sels, aids, advises, abets, or encourages any 
alien not to comply, with any requirement 
imposed by or pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both: Provided, That the alien may be re¬ 
leased from such imprisonment by the At¬ 
torney General if the alien’s deportation can 
be immediately effected at any time during 
the term of his imprisonment. 

“(d) If any alien subject to supervision 
under subsection (b) of this section is able 
to depart from the United States, except 
that he is financially unable to pay his pas¬ 
sage, the expense of such passage to the 
country to which he is destined may be paid 
from the appropriation for the enforcement 
of this act, unless such payment is otherwise 
provided for under this act.” 

Sec. 7. (a) The President may, during re¬ 
bellion or invasion, suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, as he may deem 
necessary in the interest of the public safety, 
and is hereby authorized, acting through the 
Attorney General, to apprehend and detain 
each person as to whom there is reasonable 
ground to believe will engage in, or will con¬ 
spire with others to engage in, acts of espio¬ 
nage, sabotage, or other activity mimical to 
the public safety. 

(b) Any person detained hereunder shall 
he released from such emergency detention 
upon— 

(1) the termination of such emergency by 
proclamation of the President or by concur¬ 
rent resolution of the Congress; 

(2) an order of release issued by the Attor¬ 
ney General. 

(c) The President is authorized to pre¬ 
scribe such regulations as he shall deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

(d) Whenever there shall be in existence 
an emergency within the meaning of this 
section, the Attorney General shall transmit 
bimonthly to the President and to the Con¬ 
gress a report of all action taken pursuant 
to the powers granted in this section. 

SEC. 8. (a) Chapter 73 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting, imme¬ 
diately following section 1606 of such chapter, 
a new section, to be designated as section 
1507, and to read as follows: 

•‘1507. Picketing, parading, or interfering 
with administration of justice. 

“Whoever interferes with, obstructs, or im¬ 
pedes the administration of justice, or at¬ 
tempts to influence any Judge, juror, witness, 
or court officer, in the discharge of his duty 
by picketing, parading or other activity in 
or near a building housing a court of the 


United States, or m or near a building or 
residence occupied or used by such judge, 
juior, vntness, or court officer, or uses any 
sound truck or similar device or resorts to 
any other demonstration in or near any such 
building or residence, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. 

“Nothing in this section shall interfere 
with or prevent the exercise by any court 
of the United States of its power to punish for 
contempt.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter i'*; amend¬ 
ed by inserting, immediately after and un¬ 
derneath item 1506, as contained m such 
analysis, the following new item: “1507. 
Picketing, parading, or interfering with ad¬ 
ministration of justice.” 

Sec. 9. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. 555), or the provisions of any other 
law, the employment of any officer or em¬ 
ployee of the Government of the United 
States (including any corporation or other 
agency the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by the Government of the United 
States) may be terminated by, and in the 
absolute discretion of, the head of the de¬ 
partment, commission, board, or other estab¬ 
lishment or agency m which such officer or 
employee is employed whenever the head of 
such department or other such entity shall 
deem such termination necessary or advisable 
in the interests of the United States. 

Sec 10 Nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to alter or modify procedures 
in connection with determination as to loy¬ 
al Ly of employees of the Federal Government 
under Executive Order 9835, or to interfere 
with proceedings under such order 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any circum¬ 
stance shall be held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of this act and the applica¬ 
tion of such provision to other circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 12. The Internal Security Act of 1950, 
Public Law 831 (81st Cong.), is hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, summarizing’ briefly: 

First. The bill eliminates impractica¬ 
ble provisions of Public Law 331 such as 
the requirement of publication of list of 
defense production facilities which 
would supply vital defense information 
directly to foreign governments. 

Second. It eliminates unworkable and 
unconstitutional features of Public Law 
831 as, for example, the registration 
provision. 

Third. It is so drawn as to make its 
provisions clear, concise, and unequivo- 
cable, and readily administered. 

Fourth. It provides a workable deten¬ 
tion provision which can be invoked 
when needed and permits suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus in accordance 
with the terms of the Constitution as 
opposed to the cumbersome, impractical 
provisions of Public Law 831 which fails 
to authorize suspension of the writ. 

Fifth. It gives the President power to 
designate areas where security regula¬ 
tions may be enforced in time of war or 
emergency as requested by the President; 
authority was not included in Pubhc 
Law 831. 

Sixth. It protects the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation from the necessity of 
disclosing confidential sources of data 
as would be required in the administra¬ 
tion of Public Law 831. 

Seventh. It interdicts interference 
with the currently operating and effec¬ 
tive loyalty program, whereas Public Law 
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S31 iiaves dcufet as to whether the loy¬ 
ally prosraizi, which functions under Ex¬ 
ecutive order, can continue, pending de¬ 
ter iii.na lion cf issues in the courts. 

Eiglirii. It authorizes the heads of all 
a 3 nicies to dismiss employees without 
delav cr interference of red-tape proce¬ 
dures whenever the security of the Na¬ 
tion requires 

Ninth It strengthens the law with re- 
sneci to gathering, transmitting cr losing 
defense mlormtion and eliminates the 
statute of limitations on violations of the 
laws relating to espionage. 

Tenth. It strengthens the current law 
with respect to registration of foreign 
agents 

Eleventh. It strengthens the laws pro¬ 
viding for promulgation of secuiity regu¬ 
lations and deportation of aliens. 

In conclusion, Mr Speaker, permit me 
to include an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, summarising the 
situation and paying a richly deserved 
compliment to the President of the 
United Soates: 

A Eig Man in Ees'EAT 

The McCarran thought-iontrol bill is on 
the lawbooks and Harry S Truman stands 
up a big'^er man than ever before in his life. 

The President from Independence had 
everything on ins side but the votes In Con¬ 
gress. 

Testerday the Post-Dispatch printed every 
word of Mr. Truman’s veto message. We did 
so because we v^anted each one of our read¬ 
ers to have the opportunity to study it for 
himself. 

We wish that every American cottid have 
sat in the visitors’ gallery in Congress and 
heard that courageous paper of state as it 
came from the White House 

\7e wish that every citizen could have 
knovm before final passage what this law 
dees to him or her 

For we believe—as confidently as we have 
ever believed anything—that this law would 
nut have passed if our 150,000,000 people 
knew the extent to which it invades their 
cherished liberties and how far It goes to 
endanger their security m a time of national 
emergency. 

Congress has put itself up as knowing more 
than three Federal departments—^Defense, 
State, and Justice—and the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency. All these reported that the 
McOarran bill would damage our security 
and make our operations against subversive 
agents more difficult. 

These dangers were set out clearly in the 
Ib^esident’s veto. One muddled provision is 
enough to show how little thought many 
Members of Congress gave to what they 
voted on 

This is the requirement that the Federal 
Register print a public list of all defense 
facilities, war plants, laboratories, and other 
essentiaL security mstallationsr—no matter 
how secret up to now. 

As the President said, this hands vital 
information to the Communists and to the 
agents of any possible enemy—and ’’on a 
silver platte/" Many an offlew in the armed 
services has been severely punished for a 
breach of security inconsequential compared 
with this one ordered by Congress. 

What we have seen is a gross miscarriage 
of representative government. 

Six weeks before the congressional elec¬ 
tions—6 weeks before an application of the 
principle of self-government, our law- 
snakers ccdlapse under pressure of hysteria, 
fear, and partisan politics. 

The depressed peoples of Asia and Europe 
look hopefully to America to demonstrate the 
purpose and scope and strength of the demo¬ 
cratic ideal. 


Instead, we stage an exhibition that is 
thoughtless, frightened, partisan, mean, 
vindictive, shameful. 

It IS enough to make Jefferson and Madi¬ 
son and Lincoln rise from their graves to 
join President Truman in his magnificent 
appeal for a return to sanity. 

‘Mr. Speaker, the accompanying bill is, 
of course, tentative It is submitted as 
a basis of consideration when Congress 
returns in November. However, it has 
been carefully studied and has been pre¬ 
pared m collaboration wifch authorities 
familiar with the subject and with legis¬ 
lative procedure. 

It IS to be hoped it will have the at¬ 
tention of all interested in the effective 
defense of the Nation in this decisive 
hour 


Daily Worker Attacks Crusade for 
Freedom 


S'TTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

MON. JOHNW. MESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HESEDTON. Mr. Speaker, pre¬ 
viously I have reported on a check of re¬ 
cent issues of the Daily Worker with ref¬ 
erence to the Communist-inspired Stock¬ 
holm peace petition. There have been 
three such articles up to September 20 
which T want to call to my colleagues' at¬ 
tention. The first appeared in the issue 
of S 2 ptemfoer 3 under the headline, “Two 
million in United States sign A-ban: 
DuBois hits ‘foreign agent* slur.'* The 
article is as follows: 

America’s signature of the world peace ap¬ 
peal passed the 2,000,000 mark last week as 
the administration pressured the Peace In¬ 
formation Center to register under the pro¬ 
visions of the Foreign Agents Act—an action 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBols, the peace group head, 
branded as '‘fantastic absurdity,” 

The Peace Inlormation Center—formed last 
April—has been supplying Americans with 
materials and facts of various groups working 
to prevent a third world war and atomic ca¬ 
tastrophe. In addition to the world peace 
appeal to ban the A-bomb, it has supplied 
similar material from the International Red 
cross, the World Council of Churches, and 
others. 

Dr. DuBols declared such attacks have but 
one purpose: “To intimidate those working 
for peace, whether In support of the World 
Peace Appeal, the International Red Cross 
statement calling for banning atomic weap¬ 
ons, or the teachings of the Prince of Peace 
Himself.” 

Dr. DuBois made his statement via trana- 
Atlantic phone from Paris where he has been 
traveling. ‘T can state categoricaily,” he de¬ 
clared, “that there is no basis, in fancy or in 
fact, lor the charge that the Peace Informa- 
tlcm C^ter is a rs^esentative in any way of 
a ‘foreign principal/ ” 

The Negro leader—a world-famous anthro¬ 
pologist and historian—emphasized that the 
peace group he heads is an entirely American 
organization whose sole objective is to secure 
peace and to prevent a third world war. 

He said the fantastic absurdity of the 
Justice Department’s demand is demon¬ 
strated in the failure of the Department 
even to indicate on whose behalf we are sup¬ 
posed to be acting. 


Dr. DuBois declared the Department of 
Justice action will not erase the 2,000,000 
signatures already secured for the world 
peace appeal 

“I am sure,” he said, “that these 2,000,000 
signers and countless millions of Americans 
who hate war will defend the right to speak 
and work for peace.” 

The work of this peace group has been sup¬ 
ported by many thousands of Americans, in¬ 
cluding outstanding figures in the scientific, 
religious, and political world. 

Dr DuBois is the only Negro member of the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
IS a world-known savant, with three degrees 
from Harvard and is a recipient of honorary 
degrees from five American universities. 

One of the most revered men in Negro life, 
he founded the well-known Negro magazine 
Crisis and was a director of research for the 
NAACP from 1910 to 1932 and from 1944 to 
1948 He was chairman of the peace infor¬ 
mation group since its inception 

Another significant development on the 
peace front occurred this week when Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the mayors of 192 Ameri¬ 
can cities were asked by 70 leading public 
figures to act as one against those who seek 
to interfere with the right to petition, speak, 
or act for peace 

Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, former governor 
of the Virgin Islands, and Dr. John B. 
Thompson, dean of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago, issued the 
letter. 

The signers said they were Americans who 
differ among themselves on many Issues, in¬ 
cluding a solution to the problems of world 
survival presented by the threat of atomic 
war. But they believed, they wrote, that 
they would be disloyal if they condoned for 
one moment the subversion of American de¬ 
mocracy manifested in these assaults and 
arrests of workers for peace. 

The signers included 1943 Nobel peace prize 
winner, Emily Greene Balch; Doan Wilner Q. 
Katz, of the University of Chicago law schoolj 
Dr. Kenneth Brown, president of Dennison 
University; Dr. Linus Pauling, of the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology, former presi¬ 
dent of the American Chemical Society, who 
was decorated by President Truman and the 
French Government for his work on atomic 
research. 

Again, I sincerely hope that oil those 
who are mentioned m that o,rfcicle will 
be as vigorous in their open and Imme¬ 
diate support of the Crusade for Freedom 
which is now being circulated in this 
country as they are in their sincere inter¬ 
est in the protection of the right to peti¬ 
tion, speak, or act for peace. 

The second article appeared on Sep¬ 
tember 5. Its sole significance lies in 
the fact that the editors of the Daily 
Worker are obviously concerned about 
the immediate response of Americans to 
the Crusade for Freedom. Its despicable 
smear of fine Amertcans will be reco^^- 
nized by all of us as the kind of Commu¬ 
nist slander and libel which every Amer¬ 
ican must expect whenever he chai- 
lenges Communist propaganda and lies. 
I hope that it will be possible for every 
single Member of Coniress lo lead oil in 
his district or State in signing the peti¬ 
tions in support of the Crusade for Free¬ 
dom. The article Is entitled “The ‘Cru¬ 
saders’ Gang Up on the Stoe|holn P 3 j»ce 
Plea” and is by Art Shields. It Is as 
follows: 

On© well-known nam© Is mteelng from the 
list of sponsors of the committee to fl^ht the 
Stockholm peace pledge tMt G©n. Lucius 
D. aay is launching this week. Tlie missing 
sponsor is Use Koch, the “Beast of Buchen- 
wald,” whom Olay pardoned when she was 
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doing time for making lamp shades out of 
human skin. Clay’s committee of hankers 
and war profiteers will have no firmer sup¬ 
porter, however, than the wife of the com¬ 
mandant of the Buchenwald murder camp. 

General Clay’s group is called the Crusade 
for Freedom Committee. It is officially di¬ 
rected against the peace petition campaign 
that IS troubling the war profiteers so much. 
Clay’s “crusaders” are circulating a rival pe¬ 
tition, asking Americans to fight against 
“tyranny and aggression ” This means 
communism, explains Clay 

The new war crusade was given a send-off 
with a radio address by five-star Gen. Dwight 
D Eisenhower last night. 

Big shots on Clay’s committee include 
Lawrence M Giannim, the president of the 
$6,000,000,000 Bank of America, the country’s 
biggest bank This rich crusader is also a 
big stockholder m the $5,000,000,000 National 
City Bank, the second biggest bank. An¬ 
other rich crusader committee leader is Ar¬ 
thur W Page, a director in the Rockefeller’s 
Chase Bank, the Mellon’s Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Manufacturing Co., and the Morgan’s 
Kennecott Copper Co. All three outfits are 
war profiteers. 

DULLES GUIDING SPIRIT 

The crusaders’ guiding spirit, however, is 
Allen W. Dulles, whose anti-Soviet spy ac¬ 
tivities have been often advertised. Dulles 
is also the counsel and former director of 
the Schroder bank, a notorious Anglo-Ger¬ 
man-American institution, with many Nazi 
connections. And he is a brother of John 
Foster Dulles, the liaison man between the 
Nazis and Wall Street, who incited the war 
against Korea. 

Another enthusiastic crusader is Cardinal 
Spellman, who broke the New York grave¬ 
diggers’ strike and who seeks to plunge Amer¬ 
ica into war against the Soviet Union, 

Another Clay committee member is George 
N Craig, national commander of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, who called for the atom bombing 
of the Soviet Union in a recent speech. 

CAREY IN CRUSADE 

Clay’s committee is promising millions of 
signatures. It hopes to get these millions in 
big industrial plants and churches and 
schools Some elements of the clergy and 
right-wing labor leaders are expected to help. 

AFL President William Green, CIO Presi¬ 
dent Philip Murray, and CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer James B Carey have been added 
to the committee to line up workers for the 
war crusade. 

The crusade committee, however, is con¬ 
trolled by the war profiteers, not by their 
labor stooges. 

Clay himself Is a big Wall Street tycoon. 
The bankers were highly pleased with the 
general’s services in protecting the Nazis and 
turning Germany over to the American car- 
telists when he was head of the American 
military government. So they gave him 
three financial posts when he retired. 

The general is now chairman of the board 
Oi. directors of Continental Can Co. This is 
a $200,000,000 outfit that cashes in on war 
contracts. 

The AMG chief, who freed the Nazi beast, 
is also a director of the billion-and-a-half- 
dollar Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

IN APRICA SLAVE TRADE 

The Crusade for Freedom chairman is also 
exploiting thousands of African copper 
miners at 40 cents a day and less. 

Clay (like James F. Byrnes, former Secre¬ 
tary of State) is a director of the Newmont 
Mining Corp., with large copper mining in¬ 
terests in the Union of South Africa and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Any genuine Crusade for Freedom should 
begin by liberating these terribly oppressed 
African workers, who are flogged or im¬ 
prisoned if they won’t go into the mines. 
Flogging and imprisonment are the penalties 


meted out to African natives who lack the 
money to pay the Government head tax. 

To get this tax money they have to work 
in the mines. 

This African slave trade is also of Interest 
to another top crusade committee member, 
Frank Altschul. He served for years as a 
partner of the Wall Street firm of Lazard 
Freres, which has large South African min¬ 
ing interests. 

Crusader Altschul is now president of the 
powerful General Investors Corp., which han¬ 
dles big deals for Lazard Freres and Lehman 
Bros. It was set up jointly by the two 
banking houses. 

A dozen other big labor-busting Wall Street 
executives pass before my eyes as I scan the 
committee’s members and sponsors. One 
notices, for instance, Lt. Gen. Ira B. Eaker, 
who doubles as vice president of the strike¬ 
breaking Hughes Tool Co., and as chairman 
of the California division of the crusade 
committee. It is a mockery to think of such 
men as devotees of freedom. 

But America’s working people want peace. 
And the 336,000,000 plain people throughout 
the world, who signed the Stockholm peace 
pledge, are deterimned that the patrons of 
Use Koch shall not bathe the nations in 
blood again. 

The last article I have seen from the 
Daily Worker on this subject is in the 
issue of September 20. It is entitled, 
“Shop Peace Parley To Discuss China.’’ 
Previously I have reported on the unan¬ 
imous action by all American labor or¬ 
ganizations in denouncing the Stockholm 
peace petition and those who seek to 
bring labor organizations into a position 
of apparent support of their efforts. 
This group calling itself the New York 
Labor Conference for Peace undoubt¬ 
edly is following the pattern used by 
others who, without the shadow of au¬ 
thority, have stolen the word “labor” to 
use for their own malicious purpose. I 
am sure that American labor organiza¬ 
tions, not only deeply resent this, but 
will do everything in their power to ex¬ 
pose it and, further, will encourage the 
members of their organizations, indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, to support the 
Crusade for Freedom and to sign the pe¬ 
titions being circulated in its behalf. 
The article is as follows: 

The New York Labor Conference for Peace, 
an organization which circulates petitions 
against the A-bomb and favors mediation of 
the Korean war, will give major attention 
to United States relations with China at a 
shop stewards, and delegates, peace confer¬ 
ence Saturday at 1 p. m. at 13 Astor Place. 

Trade-unionists from the eastern seaboard 
and the Middle West will attend the con¬ 
ference, according to Samuel Freedman, 
chairman of the labor group. A national 
committee meeting of the Labor Peace Con¬ 
ference is also scheduled for Saturday and 
Sunday in New York. 

The Nehru proposals for mediating the Ko¬ 
rean war and seating the People’s Republic 
of China in the UN will be presented to the 
conference by Shiv K Shastri, director of the 
Information Division of the Embassy of In¬ 
dia. Shastri was designated to attend the 
conference by Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, Ambassador of India to the United 
States, Freedom disclosed. 

A policy statement on China to be sub¬ 
mitted to the conference, warns that a hos¬ 
tile foreign policy toward China can lead to 
hostilities with China and with those na¬ 
tions on the continent of Asia which, like 
India, look upon China as the most effective 
assurance of stability in Asia. 

Sharply critical of a policy which places 
a virtually complete trade embargo on China’s 


450,000,000 people, the draft statement esti¬ 
mates that if our per capita shipments to 
China were increased to equal our per capita 
exports to the Philippines, we would sell 
China $10,000,000,000 worth of goods annu¬ 
ally and add 2,000,000 peacetime Jobs at 
home. 

“The Labor Peace Conference has been 
urging trade-union officials to sign state¬ 
ments for mediation of the Korean war, 
along the lines of the Nehru proposal,” Freed¬ 
man said yesterday. One such statement, 
prepared by the New York Labor Conference 
for Peace, will have more than 500 signa¬ 
tures of trade-union officials by the time 
of the Saturday conference, be predicted. 
It is planned to submit these statements to 
Warren Austin, head of the United States 
delegation to the UN. 


Greece and Korea: Two Victims of Soviet 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OP DEMARKS 

OP 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septeniber 23, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago I made a trip with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee which took 
me through the country of Greece, and 
during that time I had the pleasure of 
meeting a young Greek journalist and 
author by the name of Stephanos Zotos. 

Mr. Zotos is a foreign correspondent 
of two conservative Greek newspapers, 
the Hestia and the Embros, both pub¬ 
lished daily in Athens, Greece, and he 
is an accredited correspondent to the 
United Nations here in the United 
States—since February 1949. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
insert the following article written by 
Mr. Zotos entitled “Greece and Korea: 
Two Victims of Soviet Aggression.” 
This article, I think, will be of interest 
to all Members of Congress. 

Greece and Korea* Two Victims of Soviet 
Aggression 
(By Stephanos Zotos) 

All war stories have an identical start. A 
few shots are fired somewhere in the im¬ 
mense arena of international disputes. 
These shots are intensified or silenced ac¬ 
cording to circumstances These circum¬ 
stances are dictated by the military pre¬ 
paredness or unpreparedness of the nations 
involved, directly or indirectly, m a confiict. 

South Korea is the second victim of an 
armed aggression carefully prepared and 
launched by the Kremlin. The first victim 
was Greece. Since her liberation from the 
German occupation, in September 1944, 
Greece has been attacked twice by the 
Soviet-led Communists. 

The main resemblance between the ag¬ 
gressions against Greece and South Korea 
lies in the fact that they were conceived 
by Moscow which in both cases used Its 
satellites to achieve its aims of conquest. 

The major difference between them is the¬ 
oretical only. Six years ago when Greece 
was attacked for the first time, west and 
east, still allies, were fighting together 
against Germany. Besides, no collective ac¬ 
tion could have been taken. The United 
Nations had not been created yet. When 
the second attack against Greece occurred 
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in 1946, the west was not physically and 
intellectually mature enough to realize the 
exact nature of the Greek case—at least not 
at the beginning. Moreover, 4 years ago pos¬ 
sibilities of an understanding between east 
and west existed. 

Today they have completely vanished. We 
aren't talking or thinking in terms of agree¬ 
ment anymore Instead it is through equa¬ 
tions that we are trying to determine our 
strength and the might of our Communist 
enemies The west has reached the point 
at which it realizes that only force can meet 
force. Through this new prism imposed 
upon our thinking and acting by the evolu¬ 
tion of events, the aggression against South 
Korea has appeared to us in a new light. 

The treacherous dagger that was thrust 
into the backs of the Greek and South Ko¬ 
rean peoples at different historical moments 
was, however, exactly the same bloody dagger 
detached from the Soviet arsenal. 

In 1946 some people were inclined to be¬ 
lieve the war in Greece derived its roots 
from internal factors. Today everyone knows 
that what Moscow terms “internal dissatis¬ 
faction” or “an aggression launched by 
American imperialism” is nothing else but a 
poor pretext designed to camouflage the real 
purposes of an action undertaken by Russia 
Itself An action that is only a part of the 
long-range program drawn up by the master¬ 
minds of the Kremlin. 

The first attack against Greece was 
launched in December 1944. At that time 
the so-called Greek Liberation Army, which 
claimed monopoly of the resistance against 
the German, Italian, and Bulgarian invaders, 
almost succeeded to take power. Although 
represented in the first Greek Government 
of the liberation period, the Greek Commu¬ 
nists promoted a full-scale armed revolution. 
They were finally subdued, thanks to a hand¬ 
ful of British who assisted Greek soldiers 
and police 

This first assault cost Greece considerable 
misery and devastation. Sixty thousand 
people were executed, and 20,000 others 
were taken as hostages into the neighbor¬ 
ing iron-curtain countries where the de¬ 
feated Greek Communists sought and found 
cordial refuge. 

The second incursion came In 1946, rav¬ 
aging Greece almost 4 years, meeting elimi¬ 
nation only a few months ago. During these 
4 years the Greek Communist forces were 
given full nulitary and economic support 
from Russia’s three satellites, Albania, Bul¬ 
garia, and Yugoslavia, the last of which fi¬ 
nally ceased supplying aid after an ideo¬ 
logical dispute with the Commform. Had it 
not been for American grants amounting to 
$1,000,000,000 in military and economic aid, 
and for the heroic resistance of the Greek 
people, Greece would have been today just 
another satellite of Russia’s Red empire. 

The casualties and destruction resulting 
from the second aggression were extremely 
heavy for a country that had been at war 
since 1940. The Greek Nation suffered the 
loss of 30,000 soldiers on the front; 28,000 
children abducted by the Communists and 
still in captivity in the iron-curtain coun¬ 
tries; and 2,000 villages destroyed by guerrilla 
raids. In addition, 750,000 refugees were 
driven from their homes by the Communist 
bestiality. Only now are they returning to 
their former villages where they are trying 
with precarious means at their disposal to 
rebuild what the hammer and sickle have 
erased from Greece’s soil. 

Both the Greek and Korean questions 
were referred to the United Nations. The 
Korean issue was placed before the world 
organism by the United States in 1947 after 
Americau-Russian negotiations in Seoul 
failed because of Soviet insistence that Ko¬ 
rean representatives unsympathetic to the 
Kremlin should be barred from consultation 
in the establishment of a Korean Govern¬ 
ment. 


The Greek question was brought to the 
attention of the United Nations early m 
January 1946. Ironically, it was first intro¬ 
duced by the Russians, and at the very time 
their Greek Communist mercenaries were 
standing alert, ready to cross the Greek bor¬ 
der. The question was placed before the 
UN Security Council by a letter of the Rus¬ 
sian delegate which, under article 35 of the 
Charter, charged the presence of British 
troops in Greece was a threat to interna¬ 
tional peace and security. Russia’s inten¬ 
tion was obvious. Moscow was attempting to 
eliminate the British presence in Greece so 
that the task entrusted to the Greek Com¬ 
munists might have better chances to suc¬ 
ceed. 

The Greek question came again before the 
Security Council m August 1946, with the 
Ukrainian representative charging this time 
that the policy of the Greek Government 
had produced a situation in the Balkans en¬ 
dangering international peace and security. 
Of course, neither allegation was sustained 
by the Security Council. 

Meanwhile, the war was on in Greece. 

In December 1946, the Greek Government 
placed its case in the hands of the Security 
Council. Since that time the Greek prob¬ 
lem has been under study in the United Na¬ 
tions under the denomination of “Threats 
to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece.” Two commissions set 
up at different dates by the Security Council 
established that the Greek Communist guer¬ 
rillas were given full support by Russia’s 
satellites. One of these commissions—the 
“watchdog”—is still in Greece. 

An almost similar United Nations com¬ 
mission was established m January 1948, 
for Korea. It was at work when shooting 
started in the South Korean capital. 

It is worth while to note that until shoot¬ 
ing started June 26 on the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea, the United Nations fol¬ 
lowed an almost identical procedure in the 
cases of Greece and Korea 

The symptoms which provoked the Secu¬ 
rity Council’s decision to send military as¬ 
sistance to South Korea had prevailed, how¬ 
ever, in Greece since 1946. Yet this decision 
could not have been taken in the case of 
Greece—although some western diplomats 
believe it should have been taken—for rea¬ 
sons already explained, and because of Rus¬ 
sian presence m the United Nations at the 
time of the Communist aggression against 
Greece. 

Today we are facing an all-out effort of 
the United Nations to stop aggression in 
South Korea. For the first time in its short 
history, the United Nations has decided to 
provide military assistance for an attacked 
country, and this, despite the fact that the 
victim was not a member of the United Na¬ 
tions. The decision became possible because 
of the Soviet absence from the Security 
Council and therefore because of the lack of 
veto which would have torpedoed any effec¬ 
tive resolution. 

But there is another fundamental factor 
that led the United Nations to take such a 
historical measure. 

The international situation is more tense 
than it was 4 years ago. Today we are closer 
to the possibility of a world war. A victim 
of a Communist aggression is more effectively 
supported than could have been a nation 
attacked 4 years ago. The world Is definitely 
divided into two adverse camps. The de¬ 
marcation line has been drawn between free¬ 
dom and slavery. 

The free countries outside the iron cur¬ 
tain are given full support because they be¬ 
long geographically and militarily to the 
western alliance. The west cannot afford to 
repeat mistakes which permitted Germany, 
before the Second World War, to absorb one 
country after the other, until there were so 
many victims and so many prospective tar¬ 
gets that world shooting started. 


The question now is if there is going to 
be a third, or perhaps more victims. And 
if so, which will be the eventual third‘s 
Already alarming reports from the Balkans 
do not exclude the possibility of a recur¬ 
rence of what was attempted m the past. 

However, the United Nations army is 
already alerted. It is believed that any new 
aggression will be faced at least as drasti¬ 
cally as the South Korean question was met 
by the western world. 

Since June 25, 1950, Communist activities 
are not matched with theoretical resolutions 
only. The western army under the blue 
banner of freedom and civilization is on its 
way. 


Lee Pressman Lies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be less than human if I did not say that 
it gives me considerable satisfaction to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
an article written by Dick Reynard in 
the September 9 issue of the New Leader, 
entitled '‘Lee Pressman Lies.^’ 

During the course of the 1948 political 
campaign which he waged against me, 
some of my neighbors chose to disbe¬ 
lieve the charge that he was the No. 1 
Communist of the country. I wonder 
what they are now saying about his plea 
of guilty. 

The article is as follows: 

Lee Pressman Lies—Former CIO General 

Counsel Isn’t Telling All He Knows 

About Communist Activities 
(By Dick Reynard) 

Lee Pressman, one-time adviser to political 
and labor giants, is a liar. He Is a cunning 
liar. 

For, in the past week, he almost convinced 
four of America’s shrewdest newspapermen 
that he was telling them the truth. He tried 
separately, in various cities, to give them 
each the very same story as the exclusive tale 
of his ideological “break” with the Commu¬ 
nist Party. 

What he wanted most was to have the 
country unfold its morning newspapers last 
Monday, just as he was going on the congres¬ 
sional witness stand, and read in these publi¬ 
cations, ostensibly independently, about the 
virtues of this man. At that moment he 
would be telling the Capital’s assembled 
newsmen that his high sense of political 
morality would prevent his disclosing what 
he knew about the American and interna¬ 
tional Communist apparatus. Here, Indeed, 
the public would say, was a man of principle. 

But this maneuver failed. The newsmen 
checked with each other. Mr. Pressman 
made enemies of men who wanted to trust 
him. Instead, they attacked him. 

Lee Pressman got on the witness stand and 
told the querying Congressmen that no man 
in CIO had ever asked him if he was a Com¬ 
munist. Since the politically sophisticated 
world knows that such labor leaders as Wal¬ 
ter Reuther would hardly permit a decade to 
slip by in CIO without protesting Mr. Press¬ 
man’s loyalty to the party line, Pressman’s 
professing to have been unqulzzed on this 
sensitive subject simply makes a public fool 
of Philip Murray—if taken as the truth. 

However, the truth is that Philip Murray 
did call Mr. Pressman in no less than 10 or 
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12 times and ask him directly The truth is 
that Philip Murray did call Mr Pressman and 
Comrade Jumper, alias Julius Emspak, and 
To vans ch Jim Matles, and ask them if they 
were Communist Party memhers. 

The fact IS that Mr. Pressman, frequently 
with tears in his eyes, energetically denied 
this each time. The fact is that Philip Mur¬ 
ray, not wishing to disrupt his organization, 
protected this man. And now we hear him 
go into the national spotlight and deliber¬ 
ately demean the president of the CIO. 

Mr. Pressman lies when he says that John 
L. Lewis never put it to him. The fact is 
that John L. hated him toward the end of 
Lewis’ presidency of CIO. The fact is that 
Mr. Lewis has told other labor leaders of 
this hatred and eventual distrust, and that 
It was Henry Wallace who recommended that 
Mr L. hire Mr. P.—another detail about 
which Pressman has lied to newspapermen. 

Mr Pressman is a liar of long standing. 

For years he told Mr Murray that his de¬ 
cisions in CIO were intellectually independ¬ 
ent. 

But he admitted to columnist Victor Riesel 
that for over 10 years he met secretly with 
the then Communist Trade Union Commis¬ 
sion commissar, Roy Hudson; the Communist 
Party chairman, William Z Foster; and the 
Communist Party secretary and boss. Gene 
Dennis. 

And when Pressman and Murray got into 
a bitter quarrel over the second-front poli¬ 
cies, the lend-lease resolution of the CIO, 
which virtually came out against lend-lease, 
and the Marshall plan statement—all of 
which Mr. Pressman wrote under careful 
guidance of the party line—Mr. Pressman 
told his chief client that these were his own 
objective viewpoints. 

Mr, Pressman is autobiographically con¬ 
fused. He gets on the stand and testifies that 
he quit the Communist Party in 1935. Yet 
there are those who could, if they would, tes¬ 
tify that he was in the party until 1939 and 
then simply didn’t renew his Red card. 
What difference? Ben Gold has just done 
that. Does it make him any the less a Stal¬ 
inist? 

Mr. Pressman is chronologically confused. 
He has said that for 2 years he has been 
undergoing considerable psychological heart¬ 
burn over whether to speak or not to speak. 

Now that is odd, to say the least. 

Until recently he had been handling some 
legal matters for the Soviet Embassy. 

Until recently he was closely associated 
with Abe Pomerantz’ law firm, the legal 
counsel to Gufoitchev, that addict of espio¬ 
nage, international romance, and television. 

Until recently he was handling cases for 
the International Workers Order, an official 
Communist organization. 

Until recently he cooperated with the 
American Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, the American Labor Party, 
the American Round Table on India, the 
Civil Eights Congress, the Committee for a 
Democratic Par Eastern Policy, the Inter¬ 
national Juridical Association, and other 
pro-Communist fronts. 

Only as recently as 1948 congressional cam¬ 
paign, the entire Communist Scratching and 
Squalling Society converged on his congres¬ 
sional district and ran for him one of the 
dirtiest congressional campaigns in history. 

Until recently he has refused to talk to the 
FBI, Now it must be understood that the 
Bureau never betrays any confidences. It 
would not even report that he had spoken to 
it. No one need ever have known. There 
was no moral issue involved—if, as he said 
privately to one of the newsmen, he really 
was “ready to fight for his country.” 
(Which he qualified by saying: “If at¬ 
tacked.’’) He simply could have told the 
FBI agents what he knew and all Govern¬ 
ment agencies would have permitted him to 
drop into the obscurity he deserves. 


He could, for example, have told us the 
whole story about John Abt, the man who 
helped create the Cominform’s World Fed¬ 
eration of Tiade Unions, now about to 
launch world-wide, rolling-strike sabotage of 
United Nations forces in the Orient 

He could have told us how Abt met with in¬ 
ternational Communists; how Abt wrote the 
CIO statement on, oh, what a wonderful de¬ 
mocracy Russia was (issued when a CIO group 
returned from Moscow) He could have told 
us how Abt ran the CIO Political Action Com¬ 
mittee. Or how Abt got passports during the 
war when only the military and its VIPs 
could get to London 

He could, for example, tell us all about the 
Communists’ wartime activity, for he was CIO 
liaison man with the White kouse then, and 
frequently made decisions m the name of Phil 
Murray on matters which Murray never heard 
of 

You get the point by this time' 

This piece has been rough on Mr. Pressman, 
but no rougher than he was on thousands of 
others when he was riding high in CIO—for 
Mr. Pressman was a tough, disciplined party 
liner. 

WHY DID HE lilE^ 

Yet, Mr. Pressman, who undoubtedly will be 
quite angered by all this, should realize that 
he brought it all on himself. There is an in¬ 
sensate arrogance about a man who tries so 
hard to con so many people who were gen- 
umely eager to help this peisonable chap, this 
husky, ex-varsity swimming and wrestling 
champ. Yet he lied to most of these people, 
including the few newsmen he saw. V7hy? 

What makes Pressman run? Has he 
broken? Why did he do what he did? 

Well, there are those who believe that he 
wants the respectability needed to continue 
in law practice, and continue to represent 
the little steel-fabricatmg people he has been 
advising. 

There are those who say he would like to 
get back into the CIO and has been wooing 
Phil Murray (which he has). 

KEW HISS TRIAL? 

There are those who believe that by deny¬ 
ing he knew Hiss m the four-man cell—at 
which they sat around and read books, he 
would have us believe—he was preparing the 
ground for a new Hiss trial by introducing 
testimony contradicting Chambers, thus sup¬ 
plying new evidence 

There are those who say he simply doesn’t 
want to be rounded up with other Commies 
and their friends if war comes. 

And there are those who believe he is 
simply a part of a not very subtle Communist 
maneuver to get some back into high places 
in the CIO. 

But there are none that I know of who be¬ 
lieve Mr. Pressman has told even 1 percent 
of v/hat he knows 

So It all seems like such a waste of energy 
on Ins part—and ours, too. 


Minerals Production and the Public 
Domain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record 
an address by C. Girard Davidson, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for 


Mineral Resources, before the annual 
convention of the American Mining 
Congress, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

Secretary Chapman has asked me to bring 
you his greetings and best wishes for a suc¬ 
cessful meeting. Pie is most anxious to take 
advantage of every opportunity to meet with 
the minerals industry so that together we 
can work out the problems posed for us by 
the current situation in Korea and elsewhere 
overseas. 

For that reason. Secretary Chapman called 
the National Minerals Advisory Council into 
special session in Washington, D. C., earlier 
this month. In preparation for that ses¬ 
sion he instructed me to hold preliminary 
meetings with mining executives in Denver, 
Boise, and Spokane to get first hand their 
views on our mutual problems The Na¬ 
tional Minerals Advisory Council will meet 
again this week in Salt Lake City and de¬ 
partmental officials have been invited to 
attend 

We all know that defense agencies will in¬ 
crease their call on many minerals Civilian 
demands alone are already equal to or out¬ 
running our current capacity to produce 
some of these items. To meet total needs, 
therefore, we shall have to increase our ca¬ 
pacity to produce in these fields 

The Congress, in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, IS now offering specific aids to 
the minerals industry to expand its produc¬ 
tion of essential minerals. Although the 
bill IS not yet available m final form, I think 
we can review its general outlines, always 
recognizing that there may be some last- 
minute changes. 

Here are the specific provisions which will 
help the minerals industry to expand ex¬ 
ploration, to speed development of new 
metallurgical processes, and to increase pro¬ 
duction from both active and inactive 
deposits. 

First, the Government can make direct 
loans to private enterprise, and loan guaran¬ 
ties to private banking institutions, for ex¬ 
pansion of existing capacity, for develop¬ 
ment of new capacity, for exploration and 
mining, and for development of technologi¬ 
cal processes and production of materials. 
Loans can be made for defense purposes with¬ 
out regard to the usual limitations govern¬ 
ing Federal lending agencies. For instance, 
loans for exploration could be repaid out of 
revenues, which would relieve the operator 
of liability in the event that he did not dis¬ 
cover usable deposits. 

Second, the Government can make long¬ 
term procurement contracts which will guar¬ 
antee a market to the minerals operator for 
a reasonable period and at a price adequate 
to cover the cost of production. This per¬ 
mits paying more than the market price to 
stimulate immediate production from new 
or inactive mines. The price can also be ad¬ 
justed to cover costs of exploration and de¬ 
velopment in search of new minerals 

Third, the Government, through use of its 
priorities and allocations authority, can 
channel steel and other materials to the 
mining industry and the mining machinery 
industry for essential vrork, whether it be 
exploration, expansion of mining operations, 
or expansion of processing. The Department 
of the Interior will probably be designated as 
a claimant agency to assist the industry m 
applying for its requirements. 

Fourth, the Government may have funds 
made available under supplementary appro¬ 
priations to step up Its own research, explora¬ 
tion, and development programs. The Bu¬ 
reau of Mines and the Geological Survey can 
widen the search for new deposits, either 
through direct operations, or by contract with 
private companies. The Bureau of iVbnes 
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can expand its metallurgical experimenta¬ 
tion and pilot plant operations; successful 
processes developed "will be available to in¬ 
dustry for commercial operations, aided by 
Government loans and procurement con¬ 
tracts if necessary. 

I know that many of the operators here 
have already begun to review their own pro¬ 
grams to see how they can expand production, 
with or v/ithout the help of these new aids m 
the Defense Production Act. It is vitally im¬ 
portant that you set up speedily a schedule 
of the specific projects you can activate, re¬ 
vive, or initiate for exploration, for new min¬ 
ing developments, for new processing de¬ 
velopment, for reopening inactive operations, 
and for expanding present production of es¬ 
sential minerals. 

While concentrating on these new methods 
for expanding mineials production, the Gov¬ 
ernment is continuing its attempts to clear 
away impediments which the industry tells 
us are hampering production. 

One long-standing problem is the tax 
structure as it affects mining operations, 
according to the reports given us by repre¬ 
sentatives of the minerals industry. We are 
told that the tax structure inhibits explora¬ 
tion and production of minerals and that it 
discriminates against the minerals indus¬ 
try in comparison, for example, with the oil 
industry. 

In the interest of the minerals industry. 
Interior Department has been exploring this 
problem with Treasury Department oflacials, 
who, I am pleased to be able to tell you, are 
giving sympathetic consideration to the 
characteristics of the mining industry. As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury John 
Graham has, at our request, taken the un¬ 
usual step of sending one of his tax experts 
to be on hand at this conference as my ad¬ 
viser. He will sit in with me m your ses¬ 
sions on taxation to learn better your point 
of view. 

The taxation problem, as all of you know, 
is not a simple one. It will not be easy to 
solve nor will it be solved in a hurry. Secre¬ 
tary Chapman wants to assure you, however, 
that we are working on it. 

Another impediment which is hindering 
the minerals industry from expanding pro¬ 
duction to the utmost is the Federal min¬ 
ing laws, the subject you have asked me to 
discuss with you today. Discussion of 
changes in the mining laws has a history 
equally as long as discussion of changes in 
the tax structure. 

I would like to dispose, frankly, of any 
misconceptions which may have arisen be¬ 
tween us in this history of discussion. 

I am very well aware that some quarters 
of the minerals industry fear that adding a 
comma or transposing a sentence in the 
existing mining laws is merely one way of 
getting the foot in the door in order to 
change the entire system of mining laws and 
substitute leasing for patents Secretary 
Chapman has authorized me to say that the 
leasing system is not at issue here. The 
Department of the Interior is not consider¬ 
ing or contemplating any action or legisla¬ 
tion which would apply the leasing system to 
hard-rock mining. 

In the last year or bo we have reviewed 
our position with relation to changes in the 
mining laws. Along with all others who 
have studied the problems seriously, we be¬ 
lieve that the laws could well stand some 
revision, and that proper revision can re¬ 
move the Impediments the present laws 
place in the way of legitimate mining opera¬ 
tions. But we don’t Intend to upset the 
apple cart merely to throw out a few bad 
apples 

We don’t pretend to know the answers or 
even all the problems connected with re¬ 
visions of the mining laws. However, numer¬ 
ous discussions with leaders In the min¬ 
ing Industry and in other industries have 


brought to our attention a number of as¬ 
sumptions concerning the mining laws. I 
am presenting these assumptions to you now, 
not as conclusions, but merely as bases for 
further discussion. 

First, everyone seems to want the mining 
laws to be as simple as possible. They should 
contribute to the finding and producing of 
minerals on public lands. That means mak¬ 
ing it easy for minerals producers to operate 
within the laws. 

It is certainly true that the mining laws 
and accompanying regulations are not simple 
now. They have made patenting of mining 
claims both slow and difficult Industry 
leaders have objected to the necessity for 
exactly concurrent posting of notices and 
advertisements I have received complaints 
about so-called nuisance filings on fractional 
areas adjacent to mining claims and sug¬ 
gestions that these should be subject to 
patent without discovery. 

Conflict between claimants for the same 
location considerably slows the patenting 
process This overlapping of claims for the 
same land, much of it unintentional, is in¬ 
evitable when there is no central place for 
filing all claims. Invariably the only method 
of settlement is lengthy and expensive court 
action- Those with mining claims now have 
no opportunity to file objections if an ap¬ 
plication IS submitted for an oil lease, for 
instance, on the same land, because the offi¬ 
cials granting the oil lease are not aware 
that the mining claim exists 

Now some of fchese complications to which 
there is objection are in our regulations and 
not in the mining laws. Secretary Chapman 
has ordered a complete review of these regu¬ 
lations to make sure that v/e sift out any 
that are causing us trouble if it can be done. 
These regulations have been so bulwarked 
by court decision, however, that we greatly 
risk our decisions being thrown out of court 
unless we follow the present rules. For 
instance, when we have wanted to accept 
notices of posting and advertising, each run¬ 
ning for 60 days but not exactly concur¬ 
rent, we have been warned that the case 
would not be upheld by the courts. For 
that reason some of these regulations in 
fact can be changed successfully only by 
changing the laws. 

Second, it seems to be generally agreed 
that the mining laws should be up to date, 
that they should relate to the facts of mining 
life today. The mining industry now uses 
technological processes unknown when the 
mining laws were first enacted. The in¬ 
dustry now operates on a larger and more 
costly scale than possibly could have been 
envisaged 75 years ago. Mining claims to¬ 
day are more likely to come m batches than 
singly because we are looking more and 
more for minerals that are not exposed on 
the surface but which can be expected to 
be found in a zone covering numerous single 
claims. 

Industry leaders have said that the present 
assessment requirement Is something of a 
joke. Certainly that is a contributing cause 
to the succession of moratoria. One hun¬ 
dred dollars expended each year on a number 
of separate claims is often labor and money 
piddled away. If this money were blocked 
up in space and time—i, e., if work on one 
claim could be applied to contiguous and 
cornering claims, and if work in 1 year 
could be applied to the few years preceding 
the following—^then it would be easier to 
show results for the money expended in 
Improvements. 

The present mining laws do not reflect the 
need for geophysical and geological explora¬ 
tion to locate deep-seated minerals. For 
that purpose the use of fairly large areas for 
limited periods of time is needed. Mr. 
Charles Willis, chairman of the public land 
subcommittee of the National Minerals Ad¬ 
visory Council, says that you need something 


in the nature of a prospecting permit which 
can later be developed into a claim after dis¬ 
covery. Instead, we have two cases, for ex¬ 
ample, from around Silver City, N. Mex., 
where prospecting by geological and geophys¬ 
ical methods for uranium-bearing ores was 
hampered by many small claims plastered 
over the area As a result, large-scale oper¬ 
ation was abandoned. 

I understand from industry leaders that 
the holder of a mining claim wants either to 
continue development work looking toward 
production or else to patent it and retain it 
for further use at another time. The mining 
laws should facilitate both these objectives. 
If the miner wants to develop his claim, the 
law, by its definition of assessments, should 
allow him to use the most modern methods 
and give full recognition to his work. On 
the other hand, if the miner wants to patent 
his claim, the law should make it possible to 
do this simply and speedily with a minimum 
of procedure. 

Third, I am told that the mining industry 
is understandably and properly jealous of the 
mining laws and is interested in their being 
used only for the promotion of mining. It 
is expected that the mining laws will give the 
full protection for mining originally intended 
when the laws were passed. It is assumed 
that the mining laws will provide the miner 
with all the authority needed for a legitimate 
mining venture, including all the surlace he 
needs for his operations. 

If It is agreed that this is what the mining 
laws should do, it follows logically that 
there are some things the mining laws should 
not do. Certainly the last thing desired is 
to have the mining laws referred to as the 
“hot-dog-stand law” or the “gas-station 
law.” Yet that is exactly what It has be¬ 
come in too many places. 

Perhaps you know the story—the true 
story—about the man along the Snake River 
who established a tourist camp on a gravel 
bed. He says it is a mining claim, but his 
income comes from the tourist court. He 
hasn’t been digging or selling any gravel. 

In California a man recently sold a garage, 
a filling station, and a motor court along 
the main highway. He obtained the land as 
a mining claim. The very fair price he got 
when he sold it did not reflect the values of 
any minerals on the claim, for he had dis¬ 
covered none. The price reflected the thriv¬ 
ing tourist business enjoyed by the garage, 
the filling station, and the motor court. 

Our files are full of such examples and I 
am sure that many of you are familiar with 
them, too. Mining operators are not respon¬ 
sible for these abuses and misueos in the 
mining laws. Probably all the operators 
would second Mr. Willis when he told me, 
“You should be very much concerned about 
people filing mining claims In order to use 
them for hot-dog stands or blocking road 
rights-of-way; I agree that’s wrong,” 

We in the Department are very much con¬ 
cerned about invalid mining claims. How¬ 
ever, these claims don't often come to our 
attention unless the land Is going to be used 
for a specific purpose. Further, if we don’t 
classify the land and reserve it for another 
purpose, such as a reservoir site, a military 
reservation, or a small tract, someone else 
can file another invalid mining claim as soon 
as the first one is cleared. W© could save 
the taxpayer some money if the mining laws 
were changed to make the clearance of in¬ 
valid claims less cumbersome administra¬ 
tively 

Although miners are not responsible for 
these abuses, the mining industry nonethe¬ 
less is criticized for the misuses of the min¬ 
ing laws for nonlegitimate purposes. Natu¬ 
rally, people ask how can the mining indus¬ 
try allow its chief legal instrument to be so 
prostituted. 

Fourth, everyone heartily favors the con¬ 
servation of our natural resources and the 
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optimum use of our public domain. Tbese 
resources and this land belong to all of us; 
we all have a vested interest in seeing it 
properly used and its benefits fully realized. 

Since 1872, when the first mining laws 
were passed, the area to which they were 
applied—the public domain of our great 
West—^has changed immeasurably. In the 
early days the western lands were barren of 
population Only the miner, in search of 
precious metals, was daring enough to enter 
some of the forbidding mountains and to 
explore some of the and plains. In time, 
however, civilization caught up with him. 
When he made a strike it paid others to 
follow him. In time the land which seemed 
useful only for mining became more valuable 
for other purposes. 

Now we manage our public domain on a 
multipurpose basis. We want to put it to 
the best possible uses. This might be min¬ 
ing in some places. In others it might be 
recreation for a greatly expanded popula¬ 
tion, in still others it might be grazing; in 
some places its greatest value is in the tim¬ 
ber on the land. Some public domain covers 
watersheds. There we must protect the soil 
and forest cover in order to guarantee some 
municipality’s water supply, in order to con¬ 
tribute to flood prevention, and m order to 
store water for irrigation and electric power. 

The uses of the public domain, and the 
attendant problems, necessarily vary from 
area to area. Each miner usually knows 
only the uses and problems common to his 
own area. For instance, in arid portions of 
the Southwest, the miner is not concerned 
with conflicts with timber operators over 
use of the public domain. In the Northwest, 
however, timber is one of the prime users of 
the public domam. The mining laws which 
are applicable to the entire Nation must 
take cognizance of these special situations in 
different regions. 

The Department of the Interior, along with 
the Forest Service and Soil Conservation 
Service, is charged with managing the public 
domam for all these purposes. In that con¬ 
nection we are responsible not only to the 
mining industry, but to the grazing industry, 
the timber industry, the people who live in 
the flood plain, the municipalities who are 
dependent for water, the city dwellers who 
want outdoor recreation, and many others. 
These are not separate groups of people. 
The same person falls into several categories 
and wants the public domain to be available 
for several purposes. Even the mining in¬ 
dustry is interested in recreation for its 
members, in the hydroelectric power which 
comes from sites on the public domain, and 
in water for mining operations that depends 
on proper watershed management. All of 
us have a stake in doing our multipurpose 
Job on the public domain and in doing it 
well. 

When someone misuses the mining laws to 
obtain title to a piece of the public domam, 
which IS more valuable for some use other 
than mining, it may well be depriving some 
other better qualified and more deserving 
citizen of his rights under other statutes. 
For instance, under the small-tracts law and 
the Homestead Act, veterans have prefer¬ 
ence to available parcels of public domam. 
This veterans’ preference doesn’t apply in 
the mining laws. Thus, if the mining laws 
are used for what are termed illegitimate 
purposes, it makes it possible for a non¬ 
veteran to get a tract for a home site or 
camp site to which the veteran is entitled. 

The timber operators and the highway de¬ 
partments resent paying toll—^they some¬ 
times call it blackmail—to those who inten¬ 
tionally establish mining claims across road 
rights-of-way, not for the purpose of mining, 
but so that they must be bought out. A 
lumber company in the Pacific Northwest 
said that they were afraid to put out a sur¬ 
vey party to locate a new road because they 
knew they would immediately be faced with 
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a spate of mining claims filed across the road. 
It is cheaper to buy out these mining claims 
at an average of $500 apiece, whether they 
be valid or invalid, than to fight them, 
through the courts. The State highway de¬ 
partment in California has reported that 
mining claims were filed as soon as they sur¬ 
veyed a new road and that they were forced 
to buy out the claimants. 

The same complaint is made by livestock 
men against those who throw mining claims 
across water holes. 

I am sure you recognize that I am not 
talking about mining claims filed for min¬ 
ing purposes, where the search for minerals 
is real. Such legitimate claims and the 
right to file them must be protected. Like¬ 
wise, the rights of other groups using the 
public domain under other laws must also 
be protected. Some way can and must be 
found to carry out the intents of all these 
different laws protecting the public domain 
and the users thereof. 

For grazing, for timber, for recreation, and 
for all the other uses of public lands, the 
Congress has passed special legislation giving 
both the user and the public proper protec¬ 
tion. Under the Taylor Grazing Act, for in¬ 
stance, monopoly of a water hole on which 
the surroundmg livestock economy depends 
is prohibited. Under the O. & C. timber 
management program, logging is controlled 
to maintain sustained yield of the forest. 
Under the small-tract law, only a proper area 
can be set aside for this purpose and it must 
bring the Public Treasury a price com¬ 
mensurate with its value for this purpose. 

Whenever someone uses a mining claim 
not for mining, but to obtain timber or to 
monopolize a water hole, or to obstruct a 
right-of-way, or to get exclusive control of 
a recreation site, or to obtain a small tract, 
he is defeating the expressed intent of the 
Congress. 

Legitimate mining operators—rightly or 
wrongly—are being criticized for allowing 
their law to be abused in this fashion. 

We are grateful to the many individuals in 
industry who have given careful study to 
the mining laws. We are indebted to them 
for bringing these problems to our attention 
in a constructive manner. 

It is obvious that constructive suggestions 
are to be found on how the mining laws 
might be revised for better protection of the 
mining industry and the public as a whole. 
They have been submitted by miners, by 
stockmen, by timber operators, toy recreation 
and wildlife enthusiasts, toy city officials, toy 
irrigation farmers, and toy many others. 

All these groups have claims to the putolic 
domain, and therefore something valuable 
to contribute to discussions on the mining 
laws. This was demonstrated shortly after 
last year’s mining congress, when repiesenta- 
tives of these different groups in the North¬ 
west met for 2 days in Spokane. Mr. Donald 
Callahan, who is on the program here this 
morning, participated in that Spokane meet¬ 
ing; I hope he is going to tell you about it. 

If we are to spell out the answers on how 
the mining laws should be revised, serious 
round-the-table discussions by all the in¬ 
terested parties are needed. Since the prob¬ 
lems differ from region to region, these dis¬ 
cussions might take place in a series of meet¬ 
ings held in different areas throughout the 
West. 

It would be entirely appropriate for the 
minmg industry, as m effect the custodian 
of the mining laws, to initiate such meet¬ 
ings. Invitations might go out to organ¬ 
izations representing grazing, lumbering, 
recreation, forestry, farming, health, and 
sanitation, and other interests. If the De¬ 
partment of the Interior can help you work 
out a solution, we shall be pleased to join 
you. 

All the different groups concerned, after 
sitting around the table together, ought to 


be able to come up with a proposal which 
all of us together can take to the Congress 
next January and ask for its enactment into 
law. 

Democracy in our country has gamed 
steadily in strength and effectiveness, 
through the interplay of diverse points of 
view. Conflicts of ideas can develop into a 
unified course of action which is sounder 
and stronger than any of the component 
ideas standing alone. Today as democracy 
faces another rigorous test, we are presented 
with a fresh opportunity to prove that col¬ 
laboration between government and industry 
can once again equip our country to with¬ 
stand her enemies. 


StepIacE E. Rke 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON* HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VIRGIlSriA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September ?3 ilegislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
toy me on the services of Stephen E. Rice, 
Senate legislative counsel. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Byrd 

Before we return the Senate will lose the 
services of the Honorable Stephen E. Rice, 
who, since World War II, has been Senate 
legislative counsel. 

Nothing I could say would be more com¬ 
plimentary to Captain Rice than his appoint¬ 
ment by the President of the United States 
as judge on the Tax Court of the United 
States, the unanimous approval by the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee of his appointment, 
and his confirmation by the United States 
Senate without a dissenting vote. 

But personally, and as a Member of the 
Senate who is not a lawyer, I wish to say that 
I have regarded his work with and for us as 
outstanding service by a man endowed with 
fine personal qualities and distinctive native 
ability who has demonstrated exceptional 
professional competence. 

Judge Rice has served the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government for the 
past 17 years, with time out for distinguished 
naval service during World War II. He has 
worked with members of all political parties 
on some of the most complex and controver¬ 
sial legislation ever considered by a legisla¬ 
tive body. Yet I know of no Senator in all 
that time who did not regard him person¬ 
ally with esteem and accept his work and 
advice with confidence. 

We shall miss him in the Senate, but I am 
sure that he goes to the bench with the best 
wishes of all of us, and he has my heartiest 
congratulations. 

Although he is a native of Florida, I am 
pleased that he has adopted Virginia for 
residence. 

As I express my regret at the departure of 
Steve Rioe from the Senate, I think it is 
appropriate to add we are fiirther indebted 
to him for the development of an excellent 
staff and to invite attention to the fact that 
he has recommended the promotlbn of Mr, 
John H. Simms to succeed him as legislative 
counsel. Mr, Shnms ^so epjoys the confi¬ 
dence of the Senate, and I endorse the 
recommendation. 
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The Vanishing American 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP Missotmi 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (Legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. KEM, Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address entitled 
‘‘The Vanishing American” which I made 
before the Kansas City Real Estate Board 
in Kansas City, Mo., on September 22, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered, to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

JVD*. President, my friends of the Kansas 
City Real Estate Board, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, It’s good to he with you again. 

I congratulate the members of the Kan¬ 
sas City Real Estate Board on your honest, 
forthright stand on legislation affecting your 
business and the property ownem you rep¬ 
resent. I have observed that you, through 
your national board, say what you mean and 
mean what you say. You have the courage 
to stand up and fight for what you think is 
right. I salute you for it. 

In contrast there is the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States. It holds annual 
meetings once a year and committee 
meetings at frequent intervals. The mem¬ 
bers pass resolutions expressing their faith 
in the American way of life. They shudder 
at the name of Karl Marx, as they ought to 
do, they talk economy and promote Govern¬ 
ment spending, such as the point 4 program. 

The Chamber of Commerce carries on large 
operations m Washington. It has a paid 
staff there which finds it easier to collabo¬ 
rate with those in power in Government than 
to carry out the political ideals of most of 
their dues-paying members. 

Members of the Chamber frequently visit 
Capitol Hill, They urge with great insist¬ 
ence and plausibility that this reorganiza¬ 
tion plan must be disapproved in the Con¬ 
gress or that Senate or House bill must be 
defeated—all in the interest of free enter¬ 
prise. 

These big-busmess men talk freely enough 
in Washington mostly off the record. Their 
attitude seems to be “Let’s you and him have 
a big fight.” In their own States and dis¬ 
tricts—^with a few notable exceptions—they 
have no part in political organization and 
even hesitate to express an opinion publicly 
on what they call a political matter When 
creeping socialism is storming their camp, 
except for occasional trips to Washington, 
they lie quietly and peacefully in their tents. 
While the labor unions have their political- 
action committees working in the townships, 
wards, and precincts every day in the year— 
as they have a perfect right to do—these 
businessmen avoid political discussions as 
the plague Some of them even strut and 
cackle every time a New Deal bureaucrat 
comes around. 

Naturally Members of Congress understand 
the situation. Nobody in Washington is 
fooled—least of all the administration or 
the Congress. I offer the opinion that the 
influence of this business organization will 
continue to decline so long as its members 
fail to fight openly and aggressively for the 
principles they profess to believe in, and the 
same fate awaits any other business group 
that follows a similar policy of supine in¬ 
difference. 


This reminds me that lately in Washing¬ 
ton, some people have had the misfortune to 
say the wrong thing at the wrong time Per¬ 
haps many of us would do well to follow 
more closely the example of the late Calvin 
Coolidge, who once remarked, “I don’t recall 
ever getting into trouble for something I 
didn’t say ” This is particularly good advice 
if the subject involved is the United States 
Marine Corps. 

There is the story of how a famous preacher 
lost his first job. This minister was born 
and reared in the moonshine district of east¬ 
ern Kentucky. 

His first sermon was a distinct success. He 
was invited to dinner at the house of one 
of the deacons. The blessing was said. 
Everything went fine for a while The fa¬ 
mous minister years later told what hap¬ 
pened. “The deacon said: ‘Have some corn, 
brother Smith,’ and I passed my glass in¬ 
stead of my plate ” 

I. WE SHOULD NOT THROW AWAY SOMETHING 
THAT HAS SERVED US VERY WELL INDEED 

I grew up in Macon, in the northern 
part of Missouri. I remember when Colonel 
Blees, who had inherited a fortune from his 
father in Germany, brought the first auto¬ 
mobile to Macon, a Studebaker electric. I 

remember when Captain P-, who lived 

on a pension broke his back pulling up a 
turnip in his garden. It was a pleasant town, 
on the whole; neither better nor worse I 
suppose than thousands of other towns like 
It throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

I know from personal observation and 
experience that the United States is a bet¬ 
ter place to live in, a better place for grown 
people, and a better place for children than 
it was at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Yes, I can remember those good old days 
of the turn of the century very well indeed, 
and I say anyone who would trade 1950 for 
1900 would trade a Cadillac for a handcar. 
I say without hesitation that the great mass 
of Americans lead healthier, fuller, happier, 
lives than they did 50 years ago. I say this 
abruptly so that no one will think that I 
am one of those who casts an undeserved 
aura of glamour and respectability over the 
past. 

Disraeli said, “I am a radical because I 
want to eradicate that which is bad; I am 
a conservative because I want to conserve 
that which is good.” 

In the process of change that is going on 
before our eyes, God permit that we may re¬ 
tain that which is good, and discard that 
which IS bad. 

I ask you to consider whether in this proc¬ 
ess of change, we are not about to commit 
the folly of throwing away something that 
has served us very well indeed. 

What has made possible these gains in the 
naaterial well-being of our people? No one 
will hesitate ovei the answer. It is due to 
the mass production and distribution of 
quantities of useful goods. 

What has made this development possible? 
It IS the American system of free enterprise 
that has grown up under the protection of 
the Constitution of the United States—the 
Constitution which you have set aside this 
day to honor. 

Sixty years ago, someone asked James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell, United States Minister to the 
Court of St. James’s “Dr. Lowell, how long 
Will the American Republic endure?” Lowell 
responded, “As long as the Ideals of the men 
who made it continue dominant.” 

Those who made the Republic were inde¬ 
pendent, straight-thinking Americans, who 
valued self-reliance, diligence, and thrift. 
Above all, they entertained a healthy distrust 
of too much government. The question I 
wish to discuss with you today is whether 
this kind of American shall be allowed to 


take his place with lo—the poor Indian. 
Shall we call him a vanishing American^ 

II. SECURITY CANNOT BE ATTAINED BY A 
GOVERNMENT FORMULA 

Today we find our people turning more 
and more to government—largely to the Fed¬ 
eral Government—for hundreds of different 
types of assistance. They have been lured by 
the promises of something for nothing by 
Washington bureaucrats who, in their lust 
for power, gladly promise what is not theirs 
to give. Today, nearly 26.000,000 individuals 
receive regular Government checks—or al¬ 
most half as many as the total number of 
persons employed in this country. 

A former Congressman from Illinois tells 
this story to show that we are becoming less 
responsible. 

A very strait-laced lady of the old school 
was approached by her maid, who said that 
she would have to quit. Her employer asked 
why, and the maid sobbed that she was going 
to have a baby. 

The lady replied sternly, “I do not con¬ 
done this sort of thing, but neither am I go¬ 
ing to condemn you. As a Christian woman 
I conceive it my duty to help you in your 
hour of trouble You keep on working here 
and when your baby is born I will adopt it. 
You will be saved from shame.” 

The lady was as good as her word. But a 
year later the maid came to her again, say¬ 
ing she would have to quit because she was 
going to have another baby. 

“This IS shocking,” said the lady. “But 
I am not going to sit in judgment on you. 
Nor will I let you be held up to shame. You 
stay on here and have this second baby and 
I will adopt it, too.” 

The next year the mafd approached her 
once more, again saying that she was going 
to quit. 

“Good heavens,” cried the lady, “not an¬ 
other bahy?” 

“No, not this time,” the maid replied. “I 
liked working here when there was just you 
and the mister. But I ain’t going to work 
for a family that has two children," 

There is an old saying: “We never miss the 
water until the well runs dry.” 

Well, the truth is, our own well Is Just 
about dry. We’ve continued to prime tho 
pump—prime the pump—and the bucket 
still comes up full—but our heavy spend¬ 
ers in Washington haven’t bothered—or 
dared—to look into the well to find out how 
much is left. 

We all desire security. But not once in 
the history of tht world has security been 
attained by a government formula. Secu¬ 
rity cannot bo achieved by the simple method 
of having the earnings of the people spent, 
not by themselves, but by a spendthrift 
bureaucracy. 

Once the people surrender their initative 
to the Government, once they agree to turn 
over their liberties to Washington in ex¬ 
change for hand-outs, then we will no longer 
have the kind of Government on which our 
Nation was founded. 

We have not outgrown tho Sermon on the 
Mount; in our spiritual progress. We have 
outgrown in our political life the wisdom 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Several years ago, a benevolent citizen of 
Seattle, Wash., provided in his will a fund, 
the income from which is used for feeding 
the ducks on a nearby lake. Each day these 
ducks receive their hand-outs of grain 
Now it seems that they have become so satis¬ 
fied with their social and economic well¬ 
being that they have almost lost the power 
to fly with the wings that God gave them. 
They sit huddled rbout in the quiet waters 
of the lake from one feeding to another 
waiting for the next distribution of free 
grain. Frank Holman, of Seattle, a former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
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relates this story as a warning that we can¬ 
not build a strong and enduring America by 
turning our citizens into “sitting ducks.’* 

m. DUEING WAE OE PEACE, THE DRIVE FOR THE 
HAKD-OUT STATE CONTINUES UNABATED 

Nevertheless, a drive has been under way in 
this country for nearly a fifth of a cenxury 
for bigger and bigger government by fewer 
and fewer people, in order to push more and 
more people around 

The drive did not slacken during the last 
great war. It moved right ahead, and after 
the war was over, those who favored the 
establishment of a hand-out state fought bit¬ 
terly against elimmatmg the police-state 
wartime controls 

Now again—^tragically so soon again —we 
fi.nd ourselves engaged in war. Unfortu¬ 
nately, certain controls are necessary in war¬ 
time 

But there are those who would use the 
Korean war—or any other war that may oc¬ 
cur, God forbid—as a smokescreen behind 
which to shelve constitutional government 
for once and for all, and to erect a socialist 
government in its stead. 

Once that is done, we are well on the road 
to communism. Let there be no doubt 
about that. John Strachey, the present 
British minister of war, has said: “Like all 
Socialists, I believe that the Socialist society 
evolves, in time, Into the Communist so¬ 
ciety.** Those were the words of the pres¬ 
ent Socialist Minister of War in Britain. 

The British Socialists have not hesitated 
to go ahead with their plans to socialize what 
remains of the free economy there, including 
the iron and steel industry. Under the Mar¬ 
shall plan, the American taxpayer will un¬ 
derwrite the operation. 

It is no secret that Government planners 
In this country are itching to take over the 
American iron and steel industry. They 
must not be permitted to use war as an ex¬ 
cuse. 

IV. KOREAN WAR MUST HAVE PRIORITY, BUT WE 

SHOULD NOT IGNORE THE THREAT TO OUE IN¬ 
STITUTIONS FROM WITHIN 

First priority must go to matters con¬ 
nected with the Korean war—and God grant 
that it may be only that. But we must not 
forget that the fi[ght against totalitarianism 
is world-wide. It is far from being a strictly 
military problem—^and we are faced with 
threats from within as well as from without. 

V. CONGRESS MUST NOT GIVE PRESIDENT A BLANK 

CHECK AND A RUBBER STAMP 

There are those who, in wartime, say Con¬ 
gress must surrender substantially all of its 
powers to the President, that is, give him a 
rubber stamp, a blank check, and all the 
red ink that he wants. 

This is virtually what occurred during 
World War n. Too many lump sum appro¬ 
priations were approved with only the slight¬ 
est notion as to the purposes for which they 
were to be used. The result, waste, extrav¬ 
agance, graft, and a much larger national 
debt than would otherwise have resulted. 

Bven more tragic was the complete sur¬ 
render by Congress of its functions in the 
field of foreign affairs to the Chief Executive. 

The Constitution provides that: “He (the 
President) shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present shall concur.'* 

During World War II, a Chief Esecutive 
of the United States entered into far-reach¬ 
ing agreements with representatives of 
powerful foreign nations, including the So¬ 
viet Union, at Teheran and Yalta. His suc¬ 
cessor entered into equally far-reaching 
agreements with foreign representatives in¬ 
cluding Joseph Stalin, at Potsdam. 

The calamitous Yalta deal—which sold 
China down the river to the Reds—was made 
In secret. The advice of the Senate was not 


obtained—and apparently not desired. And 
the world-shaking agreements made at Yalta, 
as in the case of those made at Tehran, were 
not ratified by the Senate, or even submitted 
to it. Today, more than 5 years after the 
Yalta conference, we still don’t know ex¬ 
actly what took place at Yalta. 

At Potsdam, in August 1945, the present 
incumbent of the White House followed the 
example set by his predecessor. The nego¬ 
tiations at Potsdam were conducted for the 
most part in secret. The Senate played no 
part. The agreements made were not sub¬ 
mitted to it as required by the Constitution. 

Certainly so far as the conduct of foreign 
relations was concerned, during World War 
II ours was a Government by men and not 
by Constitution. 

And to use a time-honored phrase, the re¬ 
sults speak for themselves. Instead of 
achieving lasting peace, we find ourselves in 
greater danger than ever before in history. 
This is largely the result of Government by 
guess and intuition instead of by the 
Constitution. 

VI. ARE WE REPEATING OUR MISTAKES OP WORLD 
WAR 

Nevertheless, we apparently are reluctant 
to learn from experience The outbreak of 
war in Korea found us making the same 
tragic mistakes. 

As an example of what I mean, consider 
what occurred when the President ordered 
our forces into Korea on June 27. As you 
may recall neither branch of the Congress 
was consulted. The first the Members of the 
Senate knew of it was when the President 
made available on the floor of the Senate a 
copy of a press release issued from the 
White House. 

I then raised the question on the floor of 
the Senate as to whether the President had 
arrogated to himself the power to declare 
war. The answer was the pretense that our 
participation in Korea was only a police 
action. We know differently now. It is 
war—^full-scale, bloody, appalling war. 

The Constitution provides: “The Congress 
?hall have power ♦ * * to declare war.’’ 

Yet as of this date, 3 months after the 
President ordered our troops into Korea, the 
Congress has not passed a resolution recog¬ 
nizing what must be apparent to every citi¬ 
zen—^that a state of war exists, 

VII. THE ROLE OF THE CONGRESS 

I hope that during the months ahead Con¬ 
gress will resume its constitutional func¬ 
tions. There must be no further surrender 
of them to the White House, You may ask: 
Just what do you think Congress should do? 
Specifically, Congress should take these 
steps: 

First, not one dollar should be spared that 
is necessary to provide the American soldier 
•with every item of equipment he needs. 
Congress will make those funds available. I 
shall support the appropriations just as I 
have supported every appropriation for our 
national defense since you sent me to Wash¬ 
ington. But I shall insist that the Congress' 
exercise its constitutional authority to say 
how those funds shall be spent. 

Second, Congress, and particularly the 
Senate, should reaffirm its role in the con¬ 
duct of our foreign relations. There must 
be no more undeclared wars, no more secret 
agreements selling our allies down the river. 
Never again must we permit our diplomats to 
lose what our fighting men have won. 

Finally, the Congress should" ” scrutinize 
each presidential request for powers to im¬ 
pose controls and regulations. Congress 
should grant only those necessary to the suc¬ 
cess of the war. The hand-out state must 
not be allowed to ride in on the coattails of 
the god of war- 

To talk this way may mean that I am one 
of the vanishing Americans. If so, I am 
proud to be a member of the race. 


Vishmsky Sees Results 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared m the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour¬ 
nal: 

VisHiNSKT Sees Results 

Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, is killing two birds with one stone by 
attending the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly. He IS not only providing direct 
service for his government in the United 
Nations but he is also getting first-hand 
information on the results of Moscow’s 
blunder m calling for the North Korean 
aggression. 

If Vishmsky were back m Moscow he would 
have to take the reports as cabled and written 
by him by Russian representatives here. No 
one knows whether the Soviet Politburo was 
surprised or not when the United States and 
the United Nations jumped to the defense of 
South Korea A good guess is that a speedy 
victory was expected without any interven¬ 
tion. 

In addition to the intervention, the 
Korean affair touched off a rearmament pro¬ 
gram in the United States similar to that 
launched 10 years ago after Hitler marched 
into Poland. United States industrial power 
is one thing the Russians do not underesti¬ 
mate Vishinsky can read and see the ac¬ 
tivity in this country that Moscow stirred up. 

Boycottmg the United Nations was the 
first blunder made by Moscow. No Russian 
delegate was present to halt the United Na¬ 
tions from opposing with arms the North 
Korean aggression. The second blunder was 
ordering the aggression, and the third blun¬ 
der was setting the United States defense 
into action 

While Vishinsky is here he may read of the 
crushing of the North Korean Army whose 
fate now seems sealed unless new forces from 
outside Korea come to the rescue. 

Whether Russia will be much concerned 
about the North Korean defeat remains to be 
seen. The Korean affair may have been 
planned as a starter of several attacks which 
may now be held back. 

The Korean war is not yet over. There 
will be more bloody battles but eventually 
the North Korean Army will be cut up or 
captured. Russia will not only have suffered 
defeat but will have put the United States 
on guard with a big preparedness program. 


Federal Aid to Education Will Be an 
Investment in the Training of Yonth To 
Solve the Complex Problems of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOn 

OF ALABAMA 

HT THE HOUSE OP REPRESEaWATIVES 

Saturday, September 2J, 1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, toward 
the end of the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress I called the attention of 
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the House to the fact that we had failed 
to pass legislation providing for Federal 
aid to education, and urged my col¬ 
leagues of the House that we pass this 
legislation before the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress finished its work. 

Now, as the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress comes to a close, I 
regard our failure to pass Federal aid for 
education legislation as one of the 
greatest failures of this Congress to re¬ 
spond to an ever growing domestic need. 

I sincerely hope that the Eighty-sec¬ 
ond Congress will make a determined ef¬ 


fort to provide aid for our schools, so 
that the boys and girls from the less 
wealthy States may have an educational 
opportunity equal to that of our national 
average. 

We have overcome all obstacles to 
provide Federal aid to the States, local 
communities, and individuals, in the 
fields of housing, hospitals, roads, munic¬ 
ipal planning, public health, guarantee 
of bank deposits, and others. 

Yet, to the boys and girls of America 
in the field of educational opportunity 
we have failed to respond. 


Federal aid to education will mark a 
great milestone in America’s progress. 
It will be a tangible expression of our 
belief in our future, of our willingness 
to sacrifice that our young folks may bet¬ 
ter prepare themselves to solve the prob¬ 
lems of the future, which undoubtedly 
will grow more complex with each pass¬ 
ing year. 

Under permission granted, I insert an 
article from the Monday, January 9, 
1950, issue of the New York Times en¬ 
titled ^'Statistics of the States on School 
Teaching and Operating”: 


Statistics of the States on School Teaching and Operating 

The present status of total teaching staff, emergency teachers, teachers’ salaries, range of salaries and operating expenditures for ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools, as reported throughout the Nation is as follows. 


Marne_ 

Nexv Hampshue. 

Vcimont. 

Massachusetts— 

Connecticut. 

Rhode Island— 


Number of 
teachers 


Number of sub¬ 
standard 01 emer¬ 
gency teachers 


Avciage salaries 


Range of salaiics 
(1949-50) 


Opcuitmg expendilmes for ele¬ 
mental y and sccondaiy schools 


1949-50 


1948-49 


1949-50 


1948-49 


1949-50 


1948-49 


Lowest 


Highest 


1949-50 


1948-49 


NEW ENGLAND 


6, 200 
3, 055 
2, 002 
21, 250 
10, 887 
3,950 


6,198 

2. P49 
2,615 

22,223 
10!712 

3, sie 


207 

379 

536 


0) 


475 

35 


494 

414 

424 


611 

35 


$2,150 
2, 750 
2,332 
3,025 
3,405 
3,100 


$2,080 
2,325 
2,205 
2,700 
3,328 
3, 095 


$ 1 , 000 

1, 700 

1, 500 
1, 800 

2, 000 
1,000 


$4, 900 
4,200 
6, 600 
5,100 
G, 000 
0, 300 


$21, 500, 000 
15, 000, 000 
10, 200, 000 
115, 500, 879 
00, 000, 000 


$ 21 , 000 , 000 
13, 729, 222 
9,872,178 
113, 300, 81)2 
50,010,525 
18, 490, 455 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 

Maryland. 


70, 250 
27, OOG 
59, 5G0 
1, 850 
3, 307 
11, 504 


7C, 480 
2C, 121 
60,137 
1, 765 
3,353 
10, 749 


3,700 
2,100 
2,500 
82 
408 
1, 365 


3, 633 
1,976 


2,643 

105 

477 

1,274 


3,875 
3,4G0 
2,89G 
3,325 
3,793 
3,449 


3, 652 
3, 202 
2, 770 

2, 834 

3, 733 
3, 342 


2, 000 
2,200 
2 , 000 
2, 400 
2, 830 
1,100 


6, 200 

525, 

000, 

000 

5, 600 

155, 

000, 

000 

4, 000 

294, 

994, 

452 

4, 000 

9, 

300, 

01)0 

4,830 

22, 

593, 

935 

5, 000 

55, 

629, 

100 


500, 000, 000 
158, OOG, 081 
263,84G, 551 
8,312, IK) 
21, 593,157 
64,040. ()38 


Virginia. 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Kentucky. 

Florida. 


SOUTH 


20,470 
16,007 
28,800 
17,000 
22,196 
24, 506 

22 , ono 

15,950 
13, 500 
10,229 
19,000 
17, 760 


18,032 
15, 7('0 
24, 289 
10,159 
20, 750 
23, 595 
20, 800 

14, 700 
12, 650 

15, 500 
18, 929 
15, 206 


2,840 
1. 826 
300 
600 
2,934 
3,000 
2, 440 
800 
2,500 
1, 487 
3,80Q 
2,000 


3,150 
3,486 
099 
621 
4,025 
4,321 
4, 955 
1,007 
3,009 
2, 389 
4, 600 
2,453 


? 2,200 
2,330 
2,550 
1,795 
2,140 
1,990 
2,048 
1,393 
1,675 
2,700 
1,900 
2,832 


2,275 
2,400 
2,100 
1, 721 
1,790 
1,890 
1, 909 
1,287 
1,600 
2,400 
1, 880 
2,782 


2 1,185 
1,485 
1, 080 
096 
1,179 
1,128 
900 
600 
700 
2, 400 
524 
2,100 


i 4, 500 
3, GOO 

3, 069 
3,048 
2,826 
2,200 

4, 250 
3,200 
3,960 
3, 600 
4,300 
3, 000 


2 70,000, oon 
61, 363,418 
103, GOO, 000 
45, 000, OOO 
f)9, ()5(), 000 
09, ODD, 000 
59, 771, 752 
34, 002, 575 
32, 5(.0,000 


55, OOO, 000 
91,577,910 


60, 0)05,075 
54, U3.359 
87,000, 000 
43,377, (117 
50, 000, 000 
61,251,802 
53, HUH, 409 
33,580, 82G 
30, 081, (KUi 


54, 200, 000 
60,710,175 


SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas.. 

New Mexico.... 

Arizona.. 


17, 900 
50,250 
" 5,300 
6,240 


17, 393 
46, flOO 
4,350 
4,303 


2, 412 
2,000 
157 
111 


3, 489 
2, 250 
209 
351 


2,720 
2,900 


3, 575 


2, 327 
2,470 

3, 678 
3,500 


1, 500 
1,831 


4, 200 70, 000, 000 

6, 000 275,000,000 


59,000,000 
217,000,000 


2,100 


4, 800 


31, 912, 812 


28, 29), 330 


MIDWEST 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan... 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota... 

Iowa.... 

Missomi... 

North Dakota. 

South. Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas...— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado.. 

Utah.. 

Nevada.. 


NORTHWEST 

Montana___ 

Idaho. 


PAR WEST 

Washington.. 

Oregon.... 

California.. 

Total United States. 

Projection for total United States- 


45,299 
25,124 
45, 400 
35,000 
20, GOO 
20, 539 
22, 778 
26,000 
0,388 
7,014 
12,000 
16,800 


43, 921 
24, 400 
46, 047 
33, 500 
22,000 
20, 500 
22, 578 
24,300 
6, 481 
7,469 
12,000 
16, 080 


3, 767 
1,103 
1,500 
7,000 
3,100 
622 
205 
2,000 
670 
1,366 
1,400 
260 


4,400 
1,227 
2,066 
7,000 
3,350 
892 
969 
2,360 
1,371 
1,377 
2,407 
692 


2,893 
3,280 
1 2,700 
3,550 
2,625 
2,750 


2,269 
2,100 
2,100 
2,113 
2,476 


2,800 
3,090 
2,476 
3, 200 
2,460 
2,700 
2, 425 
2,300 
1, 573 
1,990 
2,065 
2,143 


1, 500 
1, OOO 

4,000 

0,440 

3, 550 

3,550 

1, 800 

4, 050 

1, 000 

4, 800 

1,100 

6,300 

1,150 

4,750 

1,150 

4,100 

1, 225 

4,200 

450 

4,000 

2,497 • 

4,200 


206 , ono, ono 

155, 000,000 
252,218, 185 
240,000, (KIO 
98,000, 000 
105, OOO, 000 
101,500,000 
195, OOO, (100 
23,500,000 
25,000,000 
39, OOO, 000 
04,000, 000 


205,203,181 
78, 256, 090 
240, m, 307 
200,000, 0(10 
96, 500, OOO 
96,097,078 
94,349, 244 
187,000, 000 
19,009, 071 
23,852, 762 
39 , 000,000 




2,600 
9,000 
6,400 
1,241 


4,620 

4,798 


10,200 
10,600 
62,700 


942,530 


2,600 
9,150 
4,967 
1,195 


4,780 

4,690 


16,400 
9,600 
53,824 


901,006 


170 

1,475 

870 

7 


700 

840 


8,600 

1,619 


t6,293 


182 

1,500 

1,163 

11 


960 

1,000 


108,218 


2,740 
22,650 
3,100 
3,058 


2,930 

2,463 


2,562 
2,480 
2,900 
3,004 


2,779 

2,460 


6,676 


1, 200 
2,300 
2,400 


4,600 
3,900 
4,740 


13, 000, OOO 
40,000,000 
25,500,000 
0,029, 040 


1,700 4,600 

1,800 3,900 


24,000,000 
21, 230,536 


2,400 

2,100 

2,400 


4,000 
6,300 
6,000 


90,000,000 
64, 000, 000 
880, 0(K), (XK) 


2 4,524, 771, 260 
4,661, 603,374 


12, 200, 000 
80,618, (H)() 
25,143, 000 
6,690, 678 


21.598, 005 
20,219, 5B4 


84,980, 541 
50, (K)0, (K)0 
360, (K)(), 000 


8 4,032,925, 737 
4,194,318, 081 


1 No certification in Massachusetts. 

2 Estimate 

8 Total for 46 States and District of Columbia. 
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Lobbying 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FMNKBUCHAMAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish, 
to direct the attention of all of the Mem¬ 
bers of this House to an article which 
appeared recently in the newspaper, 
Labor. The article is headed “Register 
and vote—Big lobbyists gang up on 
men who stood by people—Propaganda 
campaign against Buchanan illustrates 
drive to elect reactionary Congress.” 
It follows: 

Register anb Vote—Big Lobbyists ''Gang Up’' 
ON Men Who Stood by People—Propa¬ 
ganda Campaign Against Buchanan Illus¬ 
trates Drive To Elect Reactionary Con¬ 
gress 

(By Albert H. Jenkins) 

It takes special courage nowadays for a 
Member of Congress to stand by the people 
and defy selfish interests. Any Senator or 
Congressman who does so knows that an 
unprecedented flood of propaganda will be 
turned against him the next time he is up 
for reelection. 

For example, take the case of Congressman 
Frank Buchanan, progressive Pennsylvania 
Democrat. 

Nearly a year ago, the House gave Buchan¬ 
an a mandate as chairman of the Lobby 
Investigating Committee. That mandate was 
to uncover the facts about powerful lobby 
and propaganda organizations, and to recom¬ 
mend ways to make them register with Con¬ 
gress, tell who pays them, how much, and 
what they do for the money. 

Buchanan is a courteous gentleman. In 
his committe hearings, he leaned over back¬ 
ward to be fair. Though some Republican 
members of the committee were often in¬ 
sulting to him he never lost his temper. 
Watching how things were going, some of 
Buchanan’s House colleagues thought—at 
first—that he was being too soft with the 
hard-boiled lobbyists. 

out to crucify him 

As the hearings continued, however, it be¬ 
came clear that Buchanan was pursuing and 
revealing the facts without fear or favor. 
His quiet but persistent methods proved 
deadly. 

The big lobbyists, and the powerful inter¬ 
ests back of them, did not like it. They set 
out to crucify the Pennsylvania Congressman 
in the election which ends next November 7. 

Not all their propaganda guns are firing 
yet, but here is some of the shooting against 
Buchanan so far—in his home district: 

A RIDICULOUS LIE 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers' Associa¬ 
tion mailed to druggists and other small- 
business men a propaganda “piece” entitled; 
“Buchanan Voted Against Small Business.” 

That is ridicuously false, as any close ob¬ 
server of Congress knows- Moreover, the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
dominated by big and monoplistic steel cor-, 
porations—^would have loudly applauded Bu¬ 
chanan if he really had voted against small 
business. 

A barrage of post cards and other propa¬ 
ganda against Buchanan is being sent to the 
voters of his district by the GOP State 
and county committees. This propaganda is 
of the same brand as that used by the power- 
trust lobby, medical lobby, and real-estate 


lobby, which are also flooding the mails with 
vicious lies against Buchanan. 

The medical lobby is also known as the 
organized doctors. Its official name is the 
American Medical Association. 

Now this medical lobby is sending to doc¬ 
tors, dentists, nurses, druggists, and others 
in his district a flood of propaganda against 
Buchanan. Why? 

Because the organized doctors fear the 
Buchanan probe will get around to their 
huge lobby and propaganda campaign against 
Pi’esident Truman’s health insurance bill and 
other measures designed to furnish adequate 
medical service to the American people at a 
price they can pay. 

EUMELY SEEKS REVENGE 

On October 15—about 3 weeks before elec¬ 
tion day—one of the biggest propaganda guns 
Will open fire against Buchanan in his dis¬ 
trict. This big gun is the so-called Commit¬ 
tee for Constitutional Government, headed 
by Edward A Rumely. 

As labor reported, Rumely repeatedly re¬ 
fused to tell the Buchanan committee where 
the COG and other branches of his super- 
lobby get the big money which enables them 
to carry on their vast and continuous reac¬ 
tionary propaganda campaigns. For thus 
defying the committee Rumely was cited for 
contempt of Congress, and may be sent to 
jail. So Rumely and the wealthy men back 
of him are out to get revenge on Buchanan. 

AFTER OTHER CONGRESSMEN 

It is no accident that all these and other 
powerful lobbies ganged up to pour propa¬ 
ganda against Buchanan into his district. 
The House committee’s probe revealed close 
ties between these reactionary lobby organ¬ 
izations, and many ways they work together. 

They are out to get many other Members 
of Congress in addition to Buchanan, and to 
elect a Senate and House which will betray 
the people. 

But the people, and particularly the work¬ 
ers, can keep Buchanan and their other 
friends in Congress—by registering and by 
voting on November 7. 


Senator Lucas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 Gegislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1050 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement pre¬ 
pared by me. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as foUows: 

Mr. President, about daylight Saturday 
morning, September 23, the majority leader 
of the Senate, Mr. Lucas, delivered a notable 
speech before the Senate. It was able and 
courageous. He said he intended to vote to 
override the President’s veto of the so-called 
McCarran anti-Communist bill. In giving 
his reasons, he delivered, in my judgment, 
one of the best speeches made on either side 
of this question. 

I have been associated for a long time 
with the majority leader of the Senate; and 
we have differed on many matters of public 
policy. But disagreeing as I have with many 
of his votes, I have been impressed with the 


fact that he has performed his duties as 
majority leader m an able and honorable 
fashion. His task has been a difficult one. 

The Democratic Members of the Senate 
have been sharply divided on principles of 
government, but Senator Lucas has bean fair 
to all Members. Never have I known him to 
use his official position to take an unfair ad¬ 
vantage of a colleague. Always has he been 
completely frank in dealing with his associ¬ 
ates in the Democratic Party. 


Will tie Russia^ns Bsat Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HOi. iERlEMT H. LEHIAM 

OP NEW YORK 

IN TEE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a re¬ 
cent issue of Liberty magazine carries 
an article by Mr. Eugene Tillinger en¬ 
titled “Will the Russians Beat Us”? This 
article describes the background and per- 
sonahties of some of the secret figures 
working under Soviet direcion in the 
eastern zone of Germany. It should not 
be a surprise that some of these indi¬ 
viduals were prominent in Nazi Ger¬ 
many. I need not stress the dangers in¬ 
herent in giving power to these Nazis 
who, under whatever banner, will seek 
only to serve their own ends and the ends 
of a militaristic antidemocratic Ger¬ 
many. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“Will the Russians Beat Us?—^The Answer 
May Well Lie in Our Ability To Fore¬ 
stall THE Russo-German Bloc 
(By Eugene Tillinger) 

It was on January 30, 1943. Hitler's 
armies had been decisively beaten at Stalin¬ 
grad In a small room of the Red army’s 
advance headquarters, just behind the front 
lines, six high-ranking German generals and 
officers awaited their first interrogation. 
Just taken prisoner, they still wore their 
white coats and caps over their uniforms. 
They did not know what their fate would be; 
they expected the worst. All of them were 
nervous—except one. 

He was a thin, tall man nearly 6 feet 6. 
His eyes, cold and hard, looked out of a lean, 
ashen face, whose left side had an involun¬ 
tary twitch. He was MaJ. Gen. Dr. Otto 
Korfes, known as one of the best brains of 
the German General Staff. 

Soviet Lieutenant Colonel Chuikov began 
the questioning. Suddenly everyone in the 
little room, Germans as well as Russians, 
looked up in startled surprise. For Korfes, 
gazing straight at Chuikov, was declaring in 
loud, clear tones: ‘Tt is a tragedy of world 
history that the two greatest men of our 
times, Hitler and Stalin, who obviously pur¬ 
sue the same goal, are fighting one another, 
instead of joining forces to fight together 
against their common enemy, world capital¬ 
ism.” 

Almost 8 years have passed since that 
memorable scene. Today the very same E|r. 
Otto Korfes has his headquarters in offices 
in Iffie Orangerie Palace In the heart of the 
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famous Sans Souci Park in Potsdam, former 
citadel of German militarism. He is chief 
of the so-called Central Archive of the So¬ 
viet Zone, sponsored and protected by the 
Eussians Here Hitlei’s former ofBcers, in 
close cooperation with the Russians, work 
on geopolitical and military blueprints for 
the future Russo-German alliance. 

A veil of deep secrecy hangs over this 
“Central Archive “ Only a trusted few se¬ 
cure permission to enter the area Most of 
the German officers working there were 
members of the Free German Committee, 
founded in Moscow after the German col¬ 
lapse at Stalingrad. This committee— 
formed of one-time Prussian generals, Nazi 
officers, and leaders of Hitler’s Elite Guard 
under Soviet sponsorship at the height of 
the war, was a first step toward Stalin’s 
postwar strategy for Ehrope. 

After Korea, the next place where the So¬ 
viets are apt to strike is in Germany. The 
Communists will try to take over all of 
Berlin, and then all of Germany. A vital 
link in this plan is the strange new alliance 
of ex-Nazis and Communists, a combination 
of German military and scientific brains 
with Soviet armed might. 

The Soviets launched the Free German 
Committee among their prisoners of war, to 
lay the groundwork for converting German 
militarists to an old idea—the idea of close 
cooperation between Germany and Russia, 
an aim that German’s Iron Chancelor, 
Bismarck, first propounded some 70 years ago. 

The scheme worked well. Dr. Otto Korfes 
is not the only high-ranking German officer 
who has enthusiastically endorsed commu¬ 
nism The role which ex-Nazi militarists 
now play in the political, economic, and cul¬ 
tural life of Germany’s Soziet zone is shown 
by the following statistics recently revealed 
by the Neue Zeitung, of Munich, official organ 
of the United States High Commission in 
Germany: “Sixty-five percent of all minis¬ 
ters, state secretaries, cabinet heads, police 
chiefs, mayors, etc., in the province of Meck¬ 
lenburg are former Nazi officers and mem¬ 
bers of the Free German Committee. The 
corresponding figures for Brandenburg are 
52 percent; for Saxony, 47 percent, for Thu¬ 
ringia, 39 percent; for Saxony-Anhalt, 61 
percent.” 

The plan does not end here. The so- 
called people’s police, Soviet-equipped and 
organized along strictly military lines, is 
the nucleus for a new Red German army. 
Instead of the swastika, It’s now the hammer 
and sickle The same goose-step, the same 
blaring bands, the same floodlights, the same 
torch parades. All the martial trappings so 
dear to the German hearts have been given 
back to them by the Russians. 

And who are the chiefs of this Kremlin- 
inspired so-called people’s police? Are they 
proletarian Communists? Not at all. They 
are former Nazi officers, Prussian generals, 
SS leaders, all of them once members of the 
Moscow Free German Committee, and later 
indoctrinated in one of the so-called Antifa 
(anti-Fascist) schools in Soviet Russia. 
Working quietly for years on this top-secret 
operation, the Soviets have converted a tre¬ 
mendous number of former Nazi militarists 
to their cause. They have even permitted 
them to have their own Soviet-sponsored 
party in the eastern zone, the National Dem¬ 
ocratic Party (it might more aptly be called 
the Red neo-Nazi Party) which has become 
a rallying point for former Nazis, soldiers of 
the Wehrmacht, etc. The party’s official 
daily newspaper, the Nationalzeitung, speaks 
for all former Nazis, who, given the green 
light, have rallied to the Soviet cause. The 
chief of the National Democratic Party is 
none other than Dr Otto Korfes, who also 
plays a star role as commander of the people’s 
police His deputies and colleagues are all 
graduates of the Antifa Academy at Krasno- 
gorsk; they all have endorsed the Bismarck 
policy and become key figures in the Soviet 
pattern. -s 


Who are these ex-Nazis, whom the Rus¬ 
sians have entrusted with such high posi¬ 
tions in their zone? Why have they stepped 
put of the shadows to suddenly become pow¬ 
erful figures in Red Germany? 

Let’s start with Otto Korfes. Long before 
Hitler came to power, Korfes was one of the 
leading spirits of the ultrareactionary Stahl- 
helm. In 1934 he joined the storm troopers, 
while retaining his righly confidential posi¬ 
tion in the Potsdam Heeresarchiv, the classic 
planning office of the German General Staff. 
He left his desk job to become commander of 
the Two Hundred and Ninety-fifth Infantry 
Division and was named a major general by 
Hitler, who bestowed on him the high dis¬ 
tinction of the Knight’s Cross. 

Taken prisoner at Stalingrad, Korfes im¬ 
mediately made himself a favorite with the 
Soviets For the record, it should be noted 
that Lieutenant Colonel Chuikov, who inter¬ 
rogated Korfes after Stalingrad, is presently 
supreme Soviet commander in Berlin, work¬ 
ing hand in glove with the former Nazi 
general. 

Korfes himself makes no secret of his views. 
Recently he declared* “What we Germans 
need is a decision for the east.” In a lecture 
at the Soviet Kulturhaus in Berlin he called 
Stalin’s recent congratulatory message to the 
Eastern German Republic “a moral alliance 
between Russia and Germany.” 

Korfes’ right-hand man, Vincenz Mueller, 
chief of staff of the “People’s Police,” is a 
typical Nazi general. He once belonged to 
the personal staff of Gen. Hans von Schleich¬ 
er, who was assasinated on Hitler’s orders 
during the purge of June 30,1934; whereupon 
Mueller promptly rallied behind the Fuehrer. 
A fanatical Hitlerite, by the time war broke 
out Mueller was made chief of staff of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps. In February 1942 
he was responsible for brutal mass executions 
of thousands of Jews in Poland 

Oddly enough, Mueller’s army chauffeur 
was condemned to 25 years in prison by the 
Russians after the war because he had driven 
the general’s car when the Germans attacked 
the Soviet Union. But Mueller himself not 
only was never apprehended, but enjoys high 
favor with the Soviet leaders. Utterly de¬ 
void of scruples, he is today as devoted to 
Stalin as he once was to Hitler. 

Three other ex-Nazi generals, Arno von 
Lenski, Martin Lattman, and Bernard Bech- 
ler, also belong to the inner circle of the 
“people's police” high command. Von Lenski, 
turfman and cavalry officer, looks like a cari¬ 
cature of a monocle-wearing Prussian junk¬ 
ers—ice cold, supercilious, insolent. Like 
Mueller, and the others, when he graduated 
from the Antifa Academy at Krasnogoisk he 
took the Antifa oath: ”1, a son of the German 
people, do hereby swear that I will always be 
a fighter against fascism and that I am will¬ 
ing at all times to sacrifice myself for this 
cause- May the German people punish me 
if I ever be unfaithful to this oath ” 

Martin Lattman was formerly commander 
of the Fourteenth Nazi Panzer Division. 
Martin Lattman, also rabidly anti-Semitic, 
was one of the early members of the Hitler 
Party. In a speech he made on joining the 
Moscow Free German Committee in 1943, he 
proclaimed: “Officers and soldiers of the Ger¬ 
man armed forces, save for the German peo¬ 
ple the men of the Wehrmacht. Save the 
Wehrmacht for the new Germany as an in¬ 
strument of peace.” 

When he spoke these words on Russian 
soil back in 1942, no one took particular no¬ 
tice, but today they have a directive for all 
the Nazi generals and officers who are work¬ 
ing for the Soviets. 

Bernard Bechler was a major general com¬ 
manding the Twenty-ninth Nazi Motorized 
Division, and also won a Knight’s Cross. He 
too embraced communism by way of the Free 
German Committee. He got his reward after 
the war, when the Russians appointed him 
Minister of the Interior In Brandenburg. To¬ 
day, chief of the “people’s police” training 


school in Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, he parrots 
his master’s voice. Recently he told his 
pupils: “Side by side with the Soviet Army 
we will drive the Anglo-Americans into a 
super Dunkerque that will stop their med¬ 
dling in Germany once and for all ” 

Of special use to the Russians in the work 
of attracting former Nazis was Stalin’s amaz¬ 
ing statement made during the last war, 
even at a time when Hitler was still win¬ 
ning. On November 6, 1942, during the war¬ 
time celebration of the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of‘the Bolshevik revolution, Stalin 
declared. “We do not pursue the aim of 
destroying the entire organized military force 
in Germany, for every literate person knows 
that this is not only impossible * ^ * but 

also inadvisable from the point of view of 
the victor ” 

Thus spoke Stalm in the midst of the war, 
when the tide of Nazi victories was still run¬ 
ning high. And today m the Soviet zone of 
Germany the former Wehrmacht soldiers are 
being reminded of those outspoken state¬ 
ments in their favor. Along with the cam¬ 
paign to woo the Nazis, Soviet propaganda 
now stirs up bitterness against the West. 
The Germans are told that the Western Allies 
deliberately bombed German cities during 
the war to kill German civilians, while the 
Red Army never used its military against 
civilians. 

The German Communist puppets obedi¬ 
ently echo their bosses in the Kremlin. For 
example, Moscow-trained, Walter Ulrich, 
chief of the German Communists, gives this 
big-hearted assurance: “The question of who 
was a Nazi and who was not a Nazi is no long¬ 
er open to discussion. At present only one 
standard counts. Who is a peace-loving per¬ 
son? Who wants a unified Germany? We 
do not ask what party book he used to carry, 
or whether or not he belonged to the Hitler 
party.” 

The SED, the German Communist Party, in 
an official decree, states: “We are for cooper¬ 
ation with all German patriots, Including 
the former members of the Nazi Party and 
the former officers ” 

Now huge billboards In the main sections 
of the Soviet zone are emblazoned with this 
message: “We appeal to all politically per¬ 
secuted former Nazis to return. Every Ger¬ 
man who is being politically persecuted in 
west German capitalist zones should come 
to us and he will be leceived as a friend and 
a brother.” 

Besides ex-Nazis, noted reactionaries, con¬ 
servatives and monarchists are now shaking 
hands with the Kremlin’s champions of the 
proletariat. The most fantastic case is that 
of Georg Dertinger, foreign minister of the 
Moscow-engineered eastern German Repub¬ 
lic. Nearly every day his name is headlined 
on the front pages of the German Commu¬ 
nist press. 

But the Communist press never mentions 
some interesting facts about Herr Dertlnger’s 
past. It forgets that he was an ardent mon¬ 
archist, a close friend of Franz von Papen 
and a leading member of the nationalistic 
Stahlhelm. During the Weimar Republic, 
Dertinger wrote editorials for the extreme 
rightist Der Tag. Because of his monarchist 
activities he was refused membership in the 
Nazi Party, but he maintained close relations 
with the Hitler regime. Goefobols even made 
him editor of a press service which distrib¬ 
uted daily hand-outs to foreign newsmen. 

The Soviets had good reasons for giving 
Dertinger such an important post, despite 
his record. Through his first wife, of the 
von Derwitz family, he has excellent con¬ 
nections with the most conservative army 
circles, and thus is able to contact those for¬ 
mer general staff members who belong to the 
pro-Russian wing. Through his second wife, 
Baroness von Neuensteln, he can reach in¬ 
fluential Catholic circles in Bavaria. 

“Black-white-red Commies”—from the 
colors of the flag of Imperial Germany—is the 
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name the Germans have given to the ex- 
Nazis and Prussian niii 2 i;arists who are 
teamed up with Moscow. And, naturally 
enough, fcimer chiefs of Hitler’s dreaded 
secret police have also become Stalin’s pets. 
Ahalbsrt Eaumler, who was once on the 
staff of Gestapo chief Keydrich, is now chief 
of the SSD, the Soviet-controlled German 
Security Police. Another former Gestapo 
boss, Leo Lange, is now m charge of the in¬ 
filtration of Communist agents into western 
Germany. Dr. Carl Clodlus, Hitler’s top¬ 
flight economic adviser and right-hand man 
of the Third Reich’s financial wizard, Dr. 
Ejalmar Schacht, is today economic adviser 
of the Commform. 

Lenm once said that whoever controls 
Germany controls Europe and thus the world. 
Control of Europe may no longer mean con¬ 
trol of the world, but the hrst part of the 
axiom still stands. This has been a guiding 
principle of Russian foreign policy. In 1922, 
after the First Woild War, the Western World 
was startled by the announcement of a 
Russo-German friendship pact. Secretly 
signed m the small Italian town of Rapallo, 
near Genoa, the alliance was a bombshell 
comparable to the Stahn-Hitler Pact of 1939, 
which ushered m World War 11. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet leaders 
have never made any secret of their true 
feelings about Germany. A straight line 
leads from Molotov’s blunt statement in 
October 1939 that “We Russians have always 
held that a strong Germany is an indispen¬ 
sable condition for a durable peace” to 
Stalin’s congratulatory m^age to the Ger¬ 
man people in October 1949, stating that 
the Germans and the Russians “have the 
largest potentialities in Europe to complete 
great actions of world significance.” 

For their part, the German militarists are 
realists who have not forgotten that Ger¬ 
many was twice defeated within one gener¬ 
ation because Bismarck’s successors, Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Hitler, abandoned the pro- 
Russian policy. Thus, resurgent German 
nationalism looks once more toward the east, 
while the Soviets foster it for their own pur¬ 
poses. Moscow’s strategy has given German 
nationalism a new historic goal, to unify 
Germany once again with the Kremlin 
blessing. 

What do the Germans expect from the 
Russians and what have the Russians prom¬ 
ised them^ This writer is in possession of 
a document which throws some light on this. 
It is a letter intercepted by French intelli¬ 
gence, written by an aristocratic German 
officer from a Soviet indoctrination camp to 
a relative in Germany. In it the officer sig¬ 
nificantly refers to the annexation of eastern 
Prussia and the territories behind the Oder- 
Neisse line by Soviet Russia and Poland as 
“unimportant events, if the problem is 
viewed in its entirety.” And he adds: 

“What do these new western borders really 
matter if our being on the side of the Rus¬ 
sians opens to us perspectives unparalleled 
since the days of the ancient Roman Empire? 
For the historians of the year 2000, the most 
important historical fact will be that m our 
time the peoples of the East, led by the Slavs, 
realizing their historic mission, have in¬ 
stalled themselves in those territories which 
history has reserved for them. The Russians 
have already advanced their western borders 
156 miles, and the same is true of the Poles. 
Thus it becomes the historic task of the Ger¬ 
mans to push our tide of invasion toward the 
west and to take possession of those terri¬ 
tories which history has reserved for us.” 

In other words, the Prussian miUtarxsts 
and Nazis believe that Germany, allied with 
Soviet Russia, can achieve what it failed to 
secure under the Kaiser and under Hitler— 
lebensraum in the west. This is the price 
Stalin is willing to pay for the deal. He 
needs German technical skill, German 
brains, and German soldiers for his over-all 
European plans. 


The handwritmg on the wall is clear. 
Stalin intends to conclude a third Russo- 
German pact agamst the west as soon as all 
Germany has been reunified under Soviet 
protection. 

The day may not be far off when that new 
German Red army, the people’s police, will 
march into western Germany with black- 
white-red fiags flying and old military 
marches playing Its ex-Prussian generals 
and ex-Nazi officers will proclaim that they 
have come to liberate the Germans from the 
Anglo-American warmongers. Not a single 
Russian will participate officially and the 
whole operation will seem to be strictly a 
German show. But it will be staged, armed, 
equipped, and blueprinted by the Kremlin. 


A Soldier’s Hope of a Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF ISTEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESSNTATTUES 

Saturday, Septeniber 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks m the Record, I 
include the following address by a pro¬ 
fessional soldier, who does an exemplary 
job of rationalizing the present anomaly 
of building up a huge military machine 
to preserve peace. Like many another 
American, my heart is heavy that we 
must engage in this wasteful and unpro¬ 
ductive armaments race, but, as General 
McAuliffe told his audience at Wilming¬ 
ton, to preserve our free society we must 
mobilize our resources to meet the threat. 
The text of General McAuliffe's address 
follows; 

Address by Maj. Gen Anthony C. McAuliffe, 
Chief Chemical Officer, Department op 
THE Army, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Wilmington Chapter op the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association, Du Pont Country 
Clue, Wilmington, Del., Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a distinct pleasure to 
appear before the Wilmington chapter of the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association and to 
discuss with you matters of mutual concern. 
The Korean situation brings the chemical 
industry and the Chemical Corps, once again, 
into a closely knit partnership in fulfillment 
of our mutual obligations. 

The soldier in a fox hole in Korea, the sci¬ 
entist in the laboratory, and the industrialist 
manufacturing needed weapons and mate¬ 
rial, are all part of the national defense team. 
I don’t believe that we are being over- 
optimistic in stating that our joint efforts 
will eventually drive back the enemy and 
help to reestablish the sanctity of confer¬ 
ence-table agreements. 

The decision of our Commander in Chief 
to commit United States troops in Korea, 
in execution of our solemn responsibilities 
under the United Nations Charter, was the 
result of our belief m the rights of all men 
to live free lives in a free world. This ideal 
was the lodestar of our forefathers who as¬ 
serted its meaning in our Constitution: it is 
the keystone of our democratic way of life. 

In two world conflicts during the past half 
century, we have committed ourselves to the 
field of battle in furth^anoe of this b^ief. 
Now once again, we are fighting, in partn^- 
Bhip with other members of the United Na¬ 
tions, to help others achieve these object- 
tives. 

Now how can we accomplish this mission? 
How can you men as leadens of the chem¬ 


ical industry assist the Chemical Corps to 
supply our fighting men with chemical equip¬ 
ment, supplies, and munitions? I will try to 
clarify this tonight. 

I would like to picture, first, the role of 
Chemical Corps troops on the front lines in 
Korea and show how some of our w eapen^ ai e 
being used, second, the impact of the Ilciean 
situation upon the coiqcs from a budgetary 
viewpoint; third, a brief review of the in¬ 
dustrial mobilization program of the Muni¬ 
tions Board and procurement planning whli- 
m the corps; and finally, how the chemical 
industry can most effectively fit into the 
picture. 

On the basis of past experience m the 
recent war and an analysis of combat opera¬ 
tions completed to date, we might briefiy 
summarize Chemical Corps front-line activ¬ 
ity and its part m the fouiid-up m Korea. 

Organic Chemical Corps troops are in ac¬ 
tion m Korea. Chemical mamtenance units 
are providing front line maintenance service 
on all items of chemical equipment, includ¬ 
ing mechanized and portable flame thro¥;ers, 
smoke generators, and decontamination ap¬ 
paratus. A chemical laboratory unit is ex- 
amining and analyzing captured materiel, 
supplies, and equipment- Chemical tech¬ 
nical inteUigence personnel are collecting 
technical information on types of warfare 
within the scope of the Chemical Corps mis¬ 
sion. 

Organic infantry heavy weapons units are 
supportmg combat operations with the well- 
known 4.2 rifled mortar developed by the 
Chemical Corps. These mortars are lobbing 
hot messages over the hills of Korea direct 
to the Communist aggressors. 

We are supplying napalm and incendiary 
bombs to the Air Force, which is doing an 
excellent job tactically against the enemy’s 
strategic industrial targets Colored smoke 
grenades are bemg used for ground-to-air 
signaling 

The Chemical Corps also supplies the Navy 
with floating oil smoke pots to cover am¬ 
phibious operations; napalm for fire bombs; 
and smoke generators for large-scale screen¬ 
ing of ship concentrations, port fatfilities, 
and dock installations. In addition, the 
Marine Corps is being supplied with flame 
throwers. 

Although I was not associated with the 
Chemical Corps during World War n, I 
would like to assure you that I am familiar 
with the extent of your assistance Without 
it, the corps would have found it impossible 
to meet the tremendous load placed upon it. 
Fortunately, we have a fine orgamzation, the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association, to bring 
us together, as it is doing tonight, for the 
discussion of mutual problems and ways of 
solving them. I know that we will continue 
these good relationships As chief of the 
Chemical Corps, I continue to seek and en¬ 
courage your advice and as^tance. We have 
a lot of problems to meet during the Korean 
situation. I know that with your help we 
can lick them. Many of the Chemical Corps 
items that I have just mentioned were suc¬ 
cessfully used on all battle fronts of World 
War II. Since then, they have been im¬ 
proved by research and development and 
are now effectively supporting UN action m 
Korea. But it takes money to accomplish 
our mission and get the supplies and equip¬ 
ment. 

When active Obmmunist aggression broke 
out in Korea, the annual appropriation bill 
of the Department of Defense, for fi^ml year 
1961, was pending before Congress. The 
over-all budget was ba^ed upon fee^fing de¬ 
fense ^penditures at approximately the same 
level as fer fiscal year 1950. Ctongre^ has 
since eimcted this annual appropriation, 
and the diemical Corps has been allocated 
$36,3W),;000 to carry out its normal peace- 
ttoie functiems. Of this, our industrial mo¬ 
bilization pre^ram funds are approximately 
Idae same as for fiscal year I960- Our procure¬ 
ment funds amount to approximately $10,- 
000,000. These funds will be used primarily 
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for meeting normal issue demands of tlie 
Regular Army, for service testing small 
quantities of materiel, and for procurement 
of standai d chemical items in short supply. 

With the commitment of a United States 
task force in Korea, the corps was immedi¬ 
ately loaded down with requisitions for criti¬ 
cal supplies needed for combat operations. 
Here in the United States there was a serious 
depletion of normal issue stocks, such as gas 
masks, smoke munitions, and training mate¬ 
riel Further demands were made upon the 
corps by the expansion of task-force troops 
m Korea, and by the need for equipping 
replacement units in the zone of interior. 
It soon became evident that additional funds 
would be required to meet these obligations 
and to replace depleted depot stocks 

In his first message to Congress on the 
Korean situation, President Truman re¬ 
quested $10,000,000,000 in supplemental ap¬ 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
to support combat operations. A joint reso¬ 
lution of Congress was subsequently enacted 
from which $31,500,000 has been made avail¬ 
able for expanded demands upon the Chemi¬ 
cal Corps. Of this sum, over $20,000,000 is 
required to meet the obligations of the Chem¬ 
ical Corps in supporting the United States 
task force in Korea. This money will he 
used principally for the procurement, pro¬ 
duction, and delivery of chemical supplies 
and materiel. It will also cover the increased 
cost of maintenance and operation of active 
Chemical Corps facilities. These funds will 
provide for the initial increment of critical 
items of ammunition and weapons such as 
fuel for flame throwers, grenades, napalm, 
smoke pots, and similar chemical supplies. 

I wish to assure those of you who have 
members of your family in the service that 
we are doing everything possible to supply 
our troops with the best type of protective 
equipment and clothing against any even¬ 
tuality. 

Some contracts for these requirements will 
be placed with large and small manufac¬ 
turers m the States of Delaware, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
gina, and West Virginia, which comprise the 
New York chemical procurement district. 
Quite naturally you would like to know 
whether definite commitments can be made 
on the allocation of these funds through firm 
contracts with your organizations. For that 
reason, I would like to make a brief analysis 
of the industrial-mobilization program of the 
Department of Defense and the Chemical 
Corps’ procurement-planning program, so 
that you can get a general idea of our pro¬ 
curement procedures. I hope that some of 
the questions which arise may be answered 
in this discussion. I believe that this will 
be of some assistance to you, for our procure¬ 
ment procedures have been radically changed 
since World War II. 

The major part of our planning, as you 
know, IS based upon procedures established 
by the industnal-mobilization program of 
the Munitions Board. This program was es¬ 
tablished to coordinate and to plan eiflciently 
the industrial-mobilization phase of a na¬ 
tional emergency. Basically the plan has 
been divided into four categories: Mainte¬ 
nance of reserve plants; acquisition and 
maintenance of essential machine tools and 
manufacturing equipment difficult to obtain 
in an emergency, planning studies and in¬ 
dustrial-preparedness measures with indus¬ 
try, and planning within the Department of 
Defense. 

One basic aspect of the over-all industrial- 
mobilization program concerns the allocation 
of civilian industrial capacity to members of 
the national defense team on a priority basis. 
In other words, the procedures established 
by the Munitions Board are so planned that 
the responsibility for procurement of specific 
classes of items will be assigned to a single 
agency. The Chemical Corps is at present 
responsible for the procurement of many 
items of chemical supplies and equipment 
for all branches of the Department of the 


Army and, upon request, for the Navy and 
the Air Force, These procedures, therefore, 
involve detailed procurement planning be¬ 
tween military agencies and industry. 

If an emergency is declared by Congress, 
it IS hoped that the Nation’s industrial re¬ 
sources will be effectively mobilized without 
undue loss of time It is also anticipated 
that competition, such as existed between 
the armed services after Pearl Harbor, partly 
because of prior commitments of industry 
under the lend-lease program, will be largely 
eliminated. For instance, procurement rep¬ 
resentatives of departments of the Armed 
Forces will not be in your plants outbidding 
each other for various, and perhaps the same, 
items. The single-agency procurement also 
means increased efficiency in developing plans 
with industry. 

Our industrial-preparedness contracts with 
some of your organizations have already 
saved considerable “lead” time 

The Chemical Corps’ procurement-plan¬ 
ning program is based upon requirements 
for supplies and equipment in execution of 
the strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff The basic consideration of this plan¬ 
ning IS the troop basis for mobilization. 

Our procurement-planning agency at Army 
Chemical Center (formerly Edgewood), Md , 
analyzes our requirements on the basis of 
past experience and detailed studies of indus¬ 
trial facilities- Tentative production sched¬ 
ules are then placed on the corps’ six chemi¬ 
cal procurement districts, with offices in 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
and San Francisco. Their mission is to lo¬ 
cate potential prime contractors who are 
qualified to produce desired end Items of 
chemical supplies and equipment. Prime 
contractors are responsible for locating sub¬ 
contractors for component parts and raw 
materials. 

Prime contractors will, therefore, be fully 
responsible for meeting scheduled deliveries 
of end items. This procedure, 1 might point 
out, IS a great improvement over that which 
existed during World War II. Many of you 
will recall that the Chemical Corps, at that 
time, was responsible for supply, inspection, 
and delivery of component parts to end-item 
manufacturers 

In carrying out our procurement-planning 
program, the technical procurement districts 
obtain preliminary allocation of a plant’s 
capacity from the Munitions Board through 
local armed-services procurement-planning 
officers, known as ASPPO’s. These officers 
may be members of any technical service 
or department of the Armed Forces. When 
further plans are completed between indus¬ 
trial-plant managers and the corps, final 
allocation plans for end-item production are 
drawn up. If satisfactory, allocation to the 
Chemical Corps of a plant’s industrial capac¬ 
ity for emergency production is confirmed by 
the Munitions Board. In exceptional cases, 
however, where conflicts arise between mili¬ 
tary departments or where production bottle¬ 
necks exist among potential subcontractors,, 
the Munitions Board, rather than local 
ASPPO’s, is the final deciding authority. 

It is contemplated, however, that in an 
emergency these six procurement districts 
will become active offices authorized to place 
firm contracts with Industry. Some activity 
in this direction has already been Initiated, 

The New York chemical-procurement dis¬ 
trict is planning production schedules at 
the present time for many items that are 
procurable in this area. Please contact the 
commanding officer of this district at 111 
East Sixteenth Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
for information on our procurement plana 
for these materials. 

In this connection, the Department of De¬ 
fense urgently requests potential manufac¬ 
turers to contact procurement districts di¬ 
rect and not to waste their time or money 
in coming to Washington, Our procurement 
districts have all the necessary information 
regarding plans for emergency procurement. 


Although our workload has increased con¬ 
siderably since the opening of Communist 
hostilities in Korea, full emergency procure¬ 
ment will not begin until authorized by 
Congress. I might mention that, in gen¬ 
eral, the Chemical Corps procurement 
agency at Army Chemical Center, Mary¬ 
land, is still the primary center of our pro¬ 
curement functions. 

The Department of Defense fuither re¬ 
quests that all industrialists and potential 
contractors become familiar wnh industrial 
mobilization procedures, which I have at¬ 
tempted to clarify. Munitions Board Man¬ 
ual No. 90-1, known as the Production Al¬ 
location Manual, contains these procedures 
and may be obtained direct from the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D C. 

In summing up my discussion this eve¬ 
ning, I believe that we are all fully con¬ 
scious of the implications of Communist ag¬ 
gression in Korea. If we are to have the 
type of free society for which we are striv¬ 
ing, It will be due to the fact that we have 
mobilized here at home, our military, indus¬ 
trial, political, spiritual, and moral forces 
to meet the challenge thrown at a free world 
by a determined and ruthless enemy. In 
meeting him on the battlefield, we must be 
prepared to meet strength with strength. 

Despite the fact that we are backing up 
our commitments in Korea and our respon¬ 
sibility toward the United Nations through 
our military and industrial might, we are 
always ready to negotiate in appropiiate 
international forums. Our objectives and 
our determination are clear. We seek to 
assist in creating situations in which the 
economic health and political stability of 
the free world will develop and mature. We 
have no territorial ambitions. We desire 
a free world based upon the right and lib¬ 
erty of the individual. 

By consolidating our strength and concen¬ 
trating on the foregoing objectives, we may 
give Communist imperialism reason to doubt 
its analysis that the free world will col¬ 
lapse. Eventually this may lead to mod¬ 
eration of the present policy of aggression. 
We must show that the free world is the 
world of the future. It has both the re¬ 
sources and the will to resist effectively what¬ 
ever aggression may confront it. We must 
be ready : nd willing at all times to back 
up our commitments to assist in securing a 
free world for all members of the society of 
nations. 

Let's Give the Queen of Battles a Better 
Break 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
reports from the Korean front have, I 
believe, emphasized the great importance 
of an adequate Infantry component to 
our national defense. However, based 
on my experience as an Infantry bat¬ 
talion commander in World War 11, I 
have long felt that the Infantry both as 
a branch of our Armed Forces and as 
individuals deserved a consideration, in 
several aspects, more commensurate to 
the tremendous job it is called upon to 
perform in time of war. 

In this connection, I believe that cer¬ 
tain measures, within reason, could be 
taken to improve the individual infan¬ 
tryman’s lot which would, simulta- 
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neously, improve his combat efficiency as 
well as that of liis unit and tend to miti¬ 
gate somewhat the general impression 
that the Infantry is the least desirable 
wartime service. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude an article on this matter which 
appeared in two installments in the Au¬ 
gust and September 1950 issues of the 
National Guard Man entitled “Let’s Give 
the Queen of Battles a Better Break”: 
Let's Give the Queen op Battles a Better 
Break 

(By Lt Col Peter O. Ward, Office of the Chief 
of Army Field Forces) 

(Pt. I) 

The Infantry soldier in World War II shoul¬ 
dered the greatest burden, measured by 
whatever yardstick one chooses to use. Some 
of the yardsticks are chances for survival, 
general living conditions, physical quality 
of personnel, mental quality of personnel, 
replacement of personnel, pay, awards, and 
a few others. 

It IS my purpose to show that the Infan¬ 
try suffered the greatest losses both neces¬ 
sarily and unnecessarily in World War II. 
It is my purpose to show that there are 
some things that can be done about the 
doughboys’ lot if there is a world war III. 

Compared with other components of the 
Ground Forces, and to the Air Force and 
the Navy, the Infantry suffers on all counts. 
By Infantry soldier, I mean company-grade 
officers and enlisted men of an Infantry regi¬ 
ment in an Infantry division. Armored divi¬ 
sions, Marine divisions, and other similar or 
special types of units, are in a somewhat 
different category, not actually on quite the 
same basis for comparison. For example: 
Airborne divisions must engage in flight and 
in very hazardous flghtmg behind enemy 
lines, but they receive more pay and are 
pulled out of the line for regrouping, etc., 
more often than are Infantry divisions. 

One might say: “All right, the Infantry 
soldier does have a rough time, so what’’’ 

Possibly, many things cannot be changed. 
There always has to be a place on the battle¬ 
field where there is nothing in front of our 
men but the enemy, and these must he 
infantrymen. But those infantrymen should 
he able to expect leaders who are as well 
qualified, mentally and physically, as are the 
small unit leaders of the other Ground Forces 
and the Air Force and the Navy. That was 
not the case in World War II. 

So much has been written on Infantry 
casualties in World War II that it can be 
considered almost axiomatic that the Infan¬ 
try did suffer the highest casualty rate. But 
the facts are more terrible and dramatic than 
axioms. 

CHANCES FOR SURVIVAL 

In the shocking economy of war the chief 
supply item of the Navy is ships, of the Air 
Force, aircraft; of the ground army, guns; 
and of the Infantry, human beings. The 
casualty lists .represent blood and death, 
agony of mind and body, and broken homes. 
Unfortunately in war planning, infantrymen 
must be considered as a supply item. 

If you are a veteran, at some time during 
the war you must have asked yourself: “Will 
I come back, and in one piece?” 

Any combat infantryman who asked him¬ 
self this question could not have given him¬ 
self a very reassuring answer. That was be¬ 
cause by the law of averages the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of combat infantrymen could 
look forward to getting killed, wounded, or 
captured. Not only had the Infantry soldier 
slim hopes of survival; his morale was affect¬ 
ed hy knowing it. Is there an infantry regi¬ 
ment that entered combat that did not in¬ 
crease its rear echelon personnel section sub¬ 
stantially just to take care of the clerical 
work necessary to report the casualties? The 


T/O. & E. did not provide enough personnel 
for this purpose. 

Have you ever been around a battalion 
aid station during combat? If you have, you 
know that—with few exceptions—^the happi¬ 
est group of men you ever saw were those 
who had been only slightly wounded but 
were being evacuated. There were some who 
were anxious to get back to their units, but 
by far'the greater number cracked jokes, 
smiled, and were plainly delighted to get 
away from the mess up ahead. 

Getting down to facts and figures as to 
casualties, the Third Division lost 33,547 
killed in action, wounded an action, or miss¬ 
ing in action; the Fourth, 21,205; the Ninth, 
22,135; the Thirty-sixth, 26,718; and the 
Forty-fifth, 27,207. The average for all In¬ 
fantry divisions engaged in combat was 9,505. 

That is about 100 percent of the Infantry 
of a division when you consider that the 
strength of an Infantry regiment was about 
3,200, and there are only three Infantry regi¬ 
ments in a division, and the average of 9,505 
includes the divisions that saw little combat, 
such as those committed in the spring of 
1945. 

In the Army as of July 31, 1945, the Ground 
Forces had suffered 79.8 percent of the cas¬ 
ualties, the Air Force (which was then part 
of the Army) 12.3 percent, and the service 
troops 7 9 percent. Of the ground arms’ cas¬ 
ualties, 67 8 percent were in Infantry divi¬ 
sions. Of the Infantry divisions casualties, 
84 25 percent were in Infantry regiments. 

The exact over-all figures take on an even 
greater significance. The Infantry, which 
comprised only 20.5 percent of the total 
strength overseas, took 70 percent of the total 
casualties. 

Lt. Gen. Lesley J McNair reported in March 
1944 that, although the Infantry overseas 
thus far constituted but 6 percent of the 
Army, it had borne 53 percent of the casual¬ 
ties. He advised that these figures be not 
made public in the sprmg of 1944. Now the 
public may be told, for now the effect of 
those figures on the morale at home is a 
thing of the past. The report is no longer 
classified secret, and now there is an oppor¬ 
tunity to remedy the conditions that in¬ 
creased the inequalities for the Infantry. 

As for the Navy, the submariner provides a 
good basis for comparison. Commander 
Charles B. Carroll, a noted submarine skipper 
of World War II, has stated that the casualty 
rate among submarine personnel was 18 per¬ 
cent. 

There is literally no approach to equality 
of danger. It is scarcely too much to say 
that there was a greater difference in danger 
between the Infantry soldiers and those in 
the other branches than the difference be¬ 
tween those in the other branches and non- 
combatants in the communication zone. 

Those casualty figures are good argument 
for equality of treatment of the Infantry. 
What could have been done to give them this 
equality? More rest is the biggest item; but 
other important needs are more men with 
high I. Q., more men better physically quali¬ 
fied, better trained replacements, more 
awards, and more pay—and more men. Con¬ 
sider these needs in turn. 

REST 

It is well known that a single drop of water 
falling on a man’s head can be kept on with 
relentless, unrelieved monotony until, by 
that alone, the man will be driven raving 
crazy. With however honest intentions, 
there has been too much of treating infantry¬ 
men as if they were no more affected by un¬ 
relieved strain than robots. 

Steel rails have to be replaced because It 
is a fact that after certain periods of strain 
a steel rail, suddenly and without warning, 
will crack. Even to the last day of World 
War H there was an unnecessary amount of 
handling infantrymen as if they were 
stronger than steel rails. 


It would have saved them physically and 
mentally if they could have looked forv/ard 
to a rest period at the end of some definite 
period of combat. They fought with no end 
in sight but the end of the war, a hospital 
ward, a prison camp, or death. 

Had there been a definite rotation policy 
for Infantry troops in combat, the exhaus¬ 
tion rate of infantrymen would have been 
remedied materially. Something in the way 
of a rotation system such as the Air Forces 
had would certainly be possible. And who 
can calculate the odds m combat between 
exhausted men and others? There is surely 
a difference in casualty figures between men 
fighting under a rotation system and men 
fighting as if they went to dig a tunnel 
through a mountain and no man knowing 
how far to the place where he might rest. 
There is no way of estimating such com¬ 
parisons exactly. But in July 1945, the 
Army Air Force had lost 12.3 percent, the 
Infantry 70 percent. 

Next to rest, it is an absolute necessity 
that the Infantry get more of the available 
top-level brains and brawn. 

INTELLIGENT QUOTIENT 

By comparison with the Navy, the Air 
Forces and the remainder of the Ground 
Forces, the Infantry got the very bottom of 
the stockpile, so far as I. Q. was concerned. 
This was changed to some extent during the 
latter part of World War II, hut by then it 
was too late to have any marked effect. 
Should another war be begun in haste, and 
the planning repeat these aspects of the re¬ 
cent war, the Infantry again would get more 
than its share of dangerously low I. Q.’s. 

Prospective inductees were permitted to 
enlist m the Navy. The Navy could reject 
them; the Army could not. The Navy could 
pick and choose to a much greater extent 
than either the Army or the Air Forces. 

Before comparing the figures, it should be 
noted that the combat crews are a very small 
percentage of the Air Force, yet prior to 
June 1944, 75 percent of aU ground personnel 
of the Air Force were classes 1,11, or III; those 
scoring 100 or over on the Army General 
Classification Test (A. G. O. T.) and mecha¬ 
nized aptitude tests given inductees. And 
within the Ground Forces, personnel whose 
A. G. C. T. score was 115 or better, and who 
were otherwise qualified, were plucked from 
Ground Forces installations and set down in 
the Army specialized training program. 

In 1944, it was found that the Air Forces 
and the Service Forces had the highest per¬ 
centage of classes I and II men; the Ground 
Forces the highest percentage of classes III, 
IV, and V. Army Air Forces had 59.4 per¬ 
cent of the class I and II personnel. Army 
Service Forces 37.1 percent, and Army Ground 
Forces 27.3 percent. 

Of the men assigned to Ground Forces, the 
Infantry got the dregs. One division went 
into combat with only 2,6 percent class I 
personnel. And you can make a pretty good 
guess as to how few of these found their 
way to rifle companies. 

Generally speaking, the Infantry was the 
least popular branch of the service. And 
it is reasonable to assume that many of the 
most ingenious soldiers, with high I. Q., 
were those most successful in devising ways 
to stay out of the Infantry. 

Also, there were a number of ways in which 
high I. Q. personnel were diverted from the 
Infantry into the other branches. 

Army Ground Forces Study No. 5 states: 
“Not all of the high-grade men assigned to 
the Ground Forces could be retahied. At¬ 
trition was highest in this, type . of person¬ 
nel. Some were lost as officer candidates 
who elected to try for commissions outside 
of the ground arms. In an Infantry divi¬ 
sion in 1942, of 1,^00 enlisted men accepted 
as officer candidates,, '800 elected officer train¬ 
ing in Quartermfeist^, Medical Administra¬ 
tion, and Finance. Apart from relative dan¬ 
ger, these branches were probably preferred 
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in a belief that they offered opportunities 
for vocational self -improvement. Election 
of these branches by enlisted men in the 
combat ground arms was later forbidden by 
amendment to the Army regulations.” 

Throughout the period of mobilization, 
soldiers of the Ground Forces were free to 
volunteer for aviation cadet training If 
they did not qualify as flight personnel, they 
were retained by the Air Force for duty with 
its ground installations. 

The Ground Forces had, in addition, to 
meet its own requirements for officer candi¬ 
dates, service schools, enlisted specialists, 
parachute volunteers and cadres for new 
units. After all the picking was done, the 
Infantry had to “make do” with what was 
left Sometimes that wasn’t much It 
caused Gen. Ben Lear to comment that we 
were sadly lacking in the necessary mate¬ 
rial for noncommissioned officers, and that 
we must pay for this dearly in battle. We 
did 

The Selective Service System and the clas¬ 
sification system were partly to blame. In 
general, for the Infantry there was no spe¬ 
cific vocational preparation in civilian life 
as there was for the Engineers, Quartermas¬ 
ter Corps, etc. The infantryman’s principal 
occupation is fighting, and (as Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey has put it) that isn’t a 
common civilian occupational specialty. 
Therefore, m assigning newly inducted men 
it was necessary to ignore, to a great extent, 
civilian occupations or to assign to the In¬ 
fantry men who had no established occupa¬ 
tion and therefore were unlikely to be the 
most desirable human material. 

It is an obvious commonplace that men 
with no definite work are generally men with 
a definitely low ability to take care of them¬ 
selves or others. Recent statistics have 
shown that even morons get along very well 
in certain types of occupations, and that 
there are numbers of such morons. One of 
the jobs they are not fitted for, however, is 
that of the Infantry noncommissioned offi¬ 
cer But the screening processes sent them 
to the Infantry by the hundreds, with the 
even less able who had no definite occupa¬ 
tions at all. These men were hazards to 
many highly intelligent doughboys who 
fought in the same squads with them. 

It might be asked; “Why must the Infan¬ 
try have people who have a high degiee of 
Intelligence? For the type of fighting they 
do, all we need is a sort of dumb fellow who 
can hold a gun and stand on the ground. In 
fact, we don’t want a man with too much 
intelligence, because that type is inclined to 
be high-strung and will go to pieces under 
too much stress.” 

That was a common belief, but nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The truth is: If you have a man who is 
brave, strong, and intelligent, you have the 
ideal infantry soldier. If you have a man 
who is brave, strong, but stupid, he is going 
to get a lot of people killed. 

People do not grow braver in combat as 
the war goes on; they are as courageous on 
the first day of combat as they will ever be. 
But what does happen is that they grow 
smarter, learn how to survive—and the 
higher their I. Q., the quicker they learn. 

As a broad general truth, the bright mind 
that goes all to pieces when faced with dan¬ 
ger is a fiction. That has been demonstrated 
again and again. To choose one specific ex¬ 
ample, a survey among paratroopers has 
shown that among those who refused to 
jump, there is a very high percentage of low 
I. Q. individuals. If jumping in a para¬ 
chute IS an indication of courage, individuals 
with a high 1. Q. seem to have more courage 
than their duller comrades. And, at any 
rate, whatever is indicated by refusing to 
jump is typical of the low 1. Q. 

There were many combat soldiers who were 
brave and strong and who won awards for 
valor, yet were as dumb as they came. Gen¬ 


erally speaking, however, this type got killed, 
got other people killed, and could not be 
depended upon. They were erratic. It was 
the courageous and intelligent type that coi>- 
sistently paid dividends and lived to tell 
the tale 

Now, what can be done about these things? 

Must the Infantry have all class I person¬ 
nel’ No, not that; but a better distribu¬ 
tion could be made. 

The Air Force did not need men with high 
I. Q.’s to sweep floors, hut it had them in 
World War II It had class I men working 
at jobs that could have been done as well 
by class V’s. 

It is reasonable to expect that highly tech¬ 
nical requirements of the Navy, Air Force, 
and other components of the ground arms, 
must have priority on civilian skills. It ap¬ 
pears to me just as reasonable that the in¬ 
fantry, therefore, should have priority on 
physical and I. Q qualifications in the pro¬ 
portion that others have priority on civilian 
skills 

You can teach the section chief of an anti¬ 
aircraft gun section how to run his section 
and he will do just about the same thing over 
and over day after day. You can teach the 
leader of an Infantry rifle squad certain gen¬ 
eral rules of thumb and that’s about all. It 
IS- doubtful if he ever will meet the same 
set of circumstances twice in a lifetime. His 
intelligence must control his handling of 
each situation His intelligence controls the 
life or death of the men in his squad 

The Infantry needs more intelligent men 
than many people are willinp; to concede. 
It doesn’t take a Napoleon to direct, control, 
and look out for the destinies of 9 or 10 men, 
but the squad leader’s job has too many re¬ 
sponsibilities for a Mortimer Snerd—par¬ 
ticularly a Mortimer Snerd under fire. 

Thousands of fine, highly intelligent GI’s 
were unnecessarily endangered by being sent 
to fight side by side with these less respon¬ 
sible men. And millions were endangered, 
both soldiers and their families 5,000 miles 
away, because of our relatively small quantity 
of Infantry. 

QUANTITY 

The Chief of Staff stated m his report to 
the Secretary of Wai at the cessation of 
hostilities, “It IS remarkable how exactly 
the mobilization plan fitted the requirements 
for victory. When Admiral Donetz surren¬ 
dered the German Government every Ameri¬ 
can division was in the operational theaters. 
All but two had seen action, one had the 
vital missions of securing the installations in 
the Hawaiian Islands; the other was an air¬ 
borne division m SHAFH’ reserve. To give 
General Eisenhower the two divisions, al¬ 
ready earmarked for future oiDeraiions in the 
Pacific, the Eighty-sixth and Ninty-seventh 
were halted on the west coast in February, 
rushed across the United States and on to 
fast ships for Europe. When these troops 
left the New York port of embarkation there 
were no combat divisions left in the United 
States. The formed military forces of the 
Nation were completely committed overseas 
to bring about victory in Europe and keep 
sufficient pressure on Japan so that she 
could not dig in and stave off final defeat ” 

And what would have happened had there 
been 10 or 15 additional divisions? 

It is possible that the Battle of the Bulge, 
with its thousands of killed and wounded, 
never might have occurred. 'It is possible 
that the arrival of more divisions might have 
ended the war earlier. But it is certain that 
to misinterpret the closeness of that mobili¬ 
zation economy is to be like a man who has 
ignored a sign saying “Danger” and gotten 
across a bridge just as it crashed into a bot¬ 
tomless pit—and who concludes that there¬ 
fore he can always expect to succeed by walk¬ 
ing past signs marked “Danger.” 

Examine for a moment these statistics. By 
the middle of 1943 a program had been 
inaugurated to establish 90 divisions for the 


Army—a considerable reduction from the 
original program. Germany’s program called 
for 313, Japan’s 120, Italy’s 70, Hungary’s 
23, Rumania’s 17, and Bulgaria’s 13. The 
U. S S R. had a program for 550, the Brit¬ 
ish, 50; the Chinese, more than 300 

Total mobilization of various nations for 
the war gave the U. S S. R 22.000,000 men; 
Germany, 17,000,000, the United States, 14,- 
000,000, the British Empire, 12,000,000; and 
China, 6,000,000. 

The Chief of Staff’s report continues- “The 
significance of the facts should be carefully 
considered. Even with two-thirds of the 
Geiman Army engaged by Russia, it took 
every man the Nation saw fit to mobilize 
to do our part of the job in Europe and at 
the same time keep the Japanese Army under 
control in the Pacific. What would have 
been the result had the Red army been de¬ 
feated and the British islands invaded, we 
can only guess. The possibility is rather 
terrifying ” 

What would have been the lesult had we 
mobilized 10 or even 5 divisions fewer? Or 
what if we had mobilized exactly as we did 
but the enemy had mobilized 10 more divi¬ 
sions than they did? Again we can only 
guess, but it could have meant the differ¬ 
ence between defeat aiid victory. Certainly 
the war would have been prolonged for some 
years. 

Mobilization of divisions involves timing 
and a gathering of manpower here briefly de¬ 
scribed as quantity. This is the business of 
those who make our strategic plans. It is 
true that strategic plans must and do change. 
The original concept was for an invasion of 
Europe in 1943, so the planners certainly 
had to consider that in the mobilization of 
divisions. For future planners, however, this 
IS hindsight that might help- The ground 
forces were the fla-st to mobilize and the last 
to be used. No Infantry division, activated 
in the United States after Pearl Harbor, en¬ 
tered combat until 1944. 

The matter of quantity poses important 
problems. Army Ground Forces Study No. 4, 
on the mobilization of the ground army, 
stated, m effect: How much power can the 
United States, considering all circumstances 
in its Situation, actually deploy overseas on 
the ground? If the United States with 
12,000,000 men in its armed services can pro¬ 
duce fewer than 100 divisions, including 
those in the Marine Corps, this fact must 
be considered by all concerned in a future 
global war, and certainly will be considered 
by any possible enemies. 

Our ability to conduct ground operations 
overseas was limited by a number of factors: 
National resources needed to control the sea 
and air, policies of allotting national re¬ 
sources to strategic bombardment and the 
support of our allies, the need for mainte¬ 
nance of long supply lines and by the effort 
to provide American soldiers with something 
coirespcnding to their normal standard of 
living. It was the last two factors that ac¬ 
counted in large part for the prodigious 
growth of overhead and service units. These 
factors are likely always to be present. The 
strength of American ground armies always 
is likely to depend on the degree to which 
economy in these limiting factors is achieved. 

Where did the Army economize when it 
had to? And economize it did. The Army by 
the beginning of 1946 was a more economical 
and leaner organization than in any other 
year of the war. This is where the Army 
trimmed off fat; A pool of soldiers on college 
campuses which was half "Rs large as our en¬ 
tire armored force, comfortable surpluses of 
aviation cadets, antiaircraft artillery which 
numbered half as many soldiers as all infan¬ 
try divisions combined; personnel solely in 
post-house-keeping duties, and allowances 
for overstrengths in some tactical units. And 
where did this fat go? It want to the In¬ 
fantry, because that was where the critical 
shortage of manpower existed, But it went 
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only wlien that critical shortage was In exist¬ 
ence. 

In the winter of 1944-45, the Army became 
frantic for Infantry replacements because too 
few Infantry divisions had been mobilized 
and too few replacements had been ear¬ 
marked for the Infantry. It managed to get 
these replacements, and they came from the 
source already mentioned without impairing 
their eflaciency 

REPLACEMENTS 

The Infantry never had a satisfactory re¬ 
placement or reinforcement system. Pri¬ 
marily, the trouble lay in the scarcity of 
men and the planners’ basic mistake in un¬ 
derestimating requirements. It is a rule of 
thumb that the scarcer supplies are, the 
more tightly they must be controlled and 
the farther to the rear they must be held. 
That is why we could not have overstrengths, 
divisional replacement companies, and vari¬ 
ous other similar remedies which have been 
proposed. The new table of organization 
and equipment does give every Infantry divi¬ 
sion its own replacement company, but in 
the future, the same condition will exist 
again if the total quantity of Infantry is too 
small a part of the total fighting forces. 

There were mistakes which might be pre¬ 
vented, in the event of world war III. The 
limited quantity of manpower had a definite 
bearing on these mistakes. It was reflected 
in the inadequate training of many replace¬ 
ments who went up to combat units; for 
example, one who tried to fire a rifle grenade 
with ball ammunition in the chamber of his 
rifle, at the cost of an ear—and he was lucky 
it was only that. 

Infantry units received replacements who 
had been transferred in the grade of techni¬ 
cal sergeant, staff sergeant, etc, from the 
Air Force, antiaircraft units, and so on. 
Our Infantry platoon sergeants were privates 
and privates first class. The high-ranking 
replacements, not properly trained, could 
not take over their new Jobs; they had to be 
reduced in order to provide ratmgs for those 
who were doing the Job—^hardly fair to the 
men who were ‘‘busted” through no fault 
of their own. 

It was quite usual to receive replacements 
who were poorly trained, particularly those 
who were trained in the ETO. As a conse¬ 
quence of such inadequate training these 
later replacements lacked courage, fighting 
spirit, and confidence. 

In World War II the Army ground forces 
itself underestimated the correct balance of 
replacements. Training centers had been 
designed to fill vacancies in new units being 
activated in the United States according to 
the T./O. & E. Unfortunately, men died in 
numbers that did not balance with the plans 
on paper. Units in combat must have re¬ 
placements based on statistics of how men 
actually die. These point up the need of the 
infantry. 

National policy is another problem to deal 
with. There were many policies for the em¬ 
ployment of all inductees. There was a pol¬ 
icy for 18-year-olds; there was a policy for 
19-year-olds; and a policy for married men; 
then a policy for men whose children were 
conceived before Pearl Harbor and men 
whose children were conceived after Pearl 
Harbor. They all caused confusion. 

The Chief of Staff reported to the Secre¬ 
tary of War: “Our ground strength was, for 
the size of our population, proportionately 
much smaller than that of the other bellig¬ 
erents On the other hand, it was, In effect, 
greater than a simple comparison of figures 
would" Indicate, for we had set up a system 
of training individual replacements that 
would maintain 89 divisions of ground troops 
and 273 combat air groups at full effective 
strength, enabling these units to continue 
in combat for protracted periods. In past 
wars it had been the accepted practice to 
organize as many divisions as manpower re¬ 
sources would permit, fight those divisions 
until casualties had reduced them to bare 


skeletons, then withdraw them from the line 
and rebuild them in rear areas. In 1918 
the AEF was forced to reduce the strength 
of divisions and finally to disband newly ar¬ 
rived divisions in France in order to main¬ 
tain the already limited strength of those 
engaged in battle. The system we adopted 
for this involved a flow of individual replace¬ 
ments from training centers to the divisions 
so they would be constantly at full strength. 
The Air Forces established a similar flow to 
replace combat casualties and provide relief 
crews 

“This system enabled us to pursue tremen¬ 
dous naval and shipping programs, the air- 
bombardment programs, and unprecedented, 
almost unbelievable, production and supply 
programs, and at the same time to gather 
the strength necessary to deliver the knock¬ 
out blows on the ground. There were other 
advantages. The more divisions an army 
commander has under his control, the more 
supporting troops he must maintain, the 
greater are his traffic and supply problems. 
If his divisions are fewer in number but 
maintained at full strength, the power for 
attack continues and the logistical problems 
are simplified.” 

As stated before, the most essential supply 
item of the Navy is ships, of the Air Force, 
aircraft, of the ground Army, guns. and. of 
the Infantry, human beings. The system of 
furnishing Infantry replacements, which I 
have quoted from the Chief of Staff’s report, 
differed from that of the Air Force m this 
respect: there were no planned rest periods 
for the Infantry. The Air Force had a defi¬ 
nite rotation policy; the Infantry, let me 
repeat, (and the rest of the ground Army 
for that matter—^had no rotation policy at 
all. This single factor alone could have made 
the infantryman’s burden more nearly equal, 
Eegarded as a supply item infantrymen 
should be conserved, and regarded as a hu¬ 
man being, every infantryman should have as 
complete equality as possible. Even eco¬ 
nomically it should be remembered that he 
has a mind, a heart, hopes and fears—and 
nerves. Human beings give better perform- 
mance by far if the psychological factor is 
considered, as was done for the Air Forces, 

The latter’s replacements were not tossed 
in as they were in the Infantry. A combat 
crew for a bomber had quite a considerable 
period of orientation; many an Infantry 
squad got its first daylight look at its newest 
members when the squad was under enemy 
fire. It needs no more than a high school 
French understanding of the words “esprit 
de corps” to get a fairly good idea of the in¬ 
equality in that instance. Possibly some of 
this welding together might be economically 
managed by timing the rest periods for vet¬ 
eran units with orienting fresh troops. We 
lack so much as a field manual covering the 
operation of a replacement system. In prac¬ 
tice, high type personnel frequently were 
withdrawn from the replacement stream by 
almost every headquarters through which re¬ 
placements passed. The leftovers went to the 
Infantry units in the line, and they and 
everybody else concerned suffered because of 
it. A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link and it is possible for an Infantry squad 
in a tight place to be as weak as its weakest 
member in mind and body. 

It IS fairly obvious that the infantryman, 
who is expected to live in a fox hole, make 
long cross-country marches, and close with 
his enemy in hand-to-hand combat, should 
be as fit physically as his comrades of the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the other ground 
components. 

But was he, in World War II? He was not I 
(Pt. XL) 

The physical hardihood of a soldier should 
be greater in direct ratio to his potential 
proximity to the battlefield. Lt. Gen. Lesley 
J. McNair illustrated this point when he 
stated, “A cook in an Infantry rifle company 
should not have poor eyes, flat feet, or bad 


hearing, because he must be able to fire 
his weapons, be on his feet for long hours, 
and hear and understand whispered direc¬ 
tions in the presence of the enemy. These 
requirements are not essential in a rear- 
area installation.” 

But how many rear-area installations in 
the other branches had already grabbed 
such desirable cooks and sent men to the 
front-line Infantry squads who could not 
understand directions whether whispered or 
shouted? 

In August 1943 General McNair proposed 
that a physical test be given for assign¬ 
ments to the Infantry, and that no selectee, 
unless of unusually good physique, be as¬ 
signed to the Infantry if he was shorter 
than 5 feet 6 inches. In November he recom¬ 
mended that the inductees should not nor¬ 
mally be assigned to Infantry if they were 
below 5 feet 9 inches tall. 

In November 1943, 12,000 combat soldiers 
at the AGF Overseas Replacement Depot at 
Fort Meade, Md., were examined in an effort 
to obtain a cross section of the situation 
in the ground forces. They were inferior 
in height, weight, AGCT grade, and educa¬ 
tion to the average for the Army as a whole. 
General McNair produced evidence to show 
that the average height of infantrymen was 
5 feet 7.74 inches, and the average for all 
inductees was over 5 feet 8 inches. 

Army Ground Forces Study No. 5. dated 
1946, states: “Physically inferior men ac¬ 
cumulated in the Armed Forces in various 
ways. * * * Although men not meet¬ 

ing current physical standards for general 
military service were not supposed to be 
initially assigned to combat units and re¬ 
placement centers of the Ground Forces, a 
considerable number were in fact so as¬ 
signed.” 

Army Ground Forces Study No. 5 further 
states: “Having long failed to obtain from 
the War Department a policy of selective as¬ 
signment of new inductees to the Infantry, 
Army Ground Forces on February 2€, 1944, 
dispatched a confidential letter to its sub¬ 
ordinate commanders, pointing out that in¬ 
fantry had scarcity value, that it comprised 
only 11 percent of the troop basis, that it was 
nevertheless the decisive arm, that it must 
therefore be scrupulously conserved and that 
the strongest and healthiest men should be 
assigned to it.” This clearly indicates that 
infantrymen were not up to the physical 
standard of other enlisted men. 

General McNair amplified his statement 
on physical fitness and nearness to combat 
zones with the statement: “It is desired to 
point out that Air Force combat units are 
peculiar in the respect that generally only a 
certain proportion of a combat unit can be 
considered as actually engaging in close com¬ 
bat. Dependent upon conditions, ground 
crews and administrative personnel of front¬ 
line combat air units may be from 100 to 
1,000 miles from the enemy. Such personnel 
can be more or less assured of regular meal 
hours, favorable living conditions, and med¬ 
ical attention.” 

Medical attention is the only one of those 
item the Infantry could hope for. 

MEDICAL SERVICE 

The infantr 3 nnan who was wounded or suf¬ 
fered an accidental injury got all the physi¬ 
cal medical care that was possible and the 
very best that was available, and no praise 
can be too great for the personnel of bat¬ 
talion-aid stations. But complete medio^ 
service covers a good bit of other ground. 

What makes a man ill? The folloy\d|ag are 
major contributions: Hie mind, his physical 
surroundings, germs, and physical injury. 

We can’t do much about the infantryman’s 
physical surroundings, and the medidai serv- 
,lce did all it ootfid to coinliat di^ase germs 
and physical injury. 

But how about the mind? 

The most cast^ reasdter of newspapers and 
magazines know that medicine has now 
proved effects of the mind on the body. 
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From, iiypertension to fever blisters it has 
been established, at more length than this 
article can include, that distraught minds 
cause genuine physical ailments. Over¬ 
whelming fear or anxiety not only can throw 
a good mind into a state of unbalance, but 
a good digestive system into conditions of 
ill health. Emotional tension can send the 
blood pressure soaring. During World War 
II doctors behind the lines found men suf¬ 
fering from unmistakable liver trouble with 
no other cause than shock Shock had not 
made them imagine they had liver trouble. 
It had given them liver trouble. 

All of these ills happened in other branches 
of the service as v^ell as the Infantry, but it 
is exhaustion that works like yeast to in¬ 
crease these ills, and it was exhaustion that 
was forced on the Infantry in the largest 
doses V7ith least relief. 

Preventive psychiatry is the attempt to 
keep the mind from making the mind or the 
body (or both) sick, by helping the individ¬ 
ual to achieve inner strength. Profound 
mental poise grows from profound belief in 
a purpose, combined with the abiding convic¬ 
tion that one is working toward its achieve¬ 
ment Will power to put purpose into prac¬ 
tice is strengthened through discipline. 
Thousands of men needed, and could be 
given in the future, more of these vital 
steadying forces. 

Quicker and less profound aids to mental 
stability are a feeling of personal importance 
(morale), identification with an admired 
group (esprit de corps), and attachment to a 
strong personality- Before the words “pre¬ 
ventive psychiatry*’ were heard of, these were 
in common use every autumn by football 
coaches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The medical service, of course, has m this 
field only the adviser’s role. The medical 
service and the Infantry failed through no 
fault or their own, m administering the 
proper preventive psychiatry. The reasons 
are an accumulation of many things The 
infantryman’s intellectual functioning was 
injured through ignorance because of the in¬ 
adequate replacement system and scarcity of 
replacements, which made it necessary to 
place men in the line who were not properly 
educated for the task. His emotional bal¬ 
ance and his will lacked discipline as a re¬ 
sult of inadequate training. This lack was 
indicated by the higher incidence of strag¬ 
gling and desertion; and, again, combat ex¬ 
haustion was caused by mental stress and 
mental stress was inestimably increased by 
combat without rest. The rifleman seldom 
had a feeling of personal importance, or that 
he was one of an admired group, or that he 
felt attachment to a strong personality in his 
squad leaders. 

All of this did not apply to all outfits at all 
times, but to paraphrase Lincoln’s saying, it 
did apply to all outfits some of the time and 
to some outfits all of the time. 

Maj Raymond Sobel, who was on duty 
with the Thirty-fourth Division during World 
War II, has written in Combat Psychiatry 
about “good soldiers” under the name of “Old 
Sergeant Syndrome” who broke down after 
prolonged combat stress. He states that the 
most striking cases occurred among those 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
who had considerable combat experience. 
The simdrome, he writes, “occurred in well- 
motivated, previously efficient soldiers as a 
result of the chronic and progressive break¬ 
down of their normal defenses against 
anxiety in long periods of combat. It was 
seen only in those divisions that had experi¬ 
enced prolonged combat commitments with¬ 
out relief.” 

Ninety percent of these cases occurred in 
Infantry soldiers, Major Sobel reports, many 
of whom had received citations, awards, and 
medals. Nevertheless, in spite of their ef¬ 
ficiency, training, and discipline, “they 
eventually developed abnormal tremulous¬ 
ness, sweating and a tendency to be the first 


to get in and the last to get out of a fox¬ 
hole.” 

Kipling, in a less precise language, noted 
the general subject: 

“It was not in the open fight 
We threw away the sword, 

But in the lonely watching 
In the darkness by the ford. 

The waters lapped, the night-wind blew. 
Full-armed the fear was born and grew. 
And we were flying ere we knew 
From panic in the night ” 

There are notable examples of the use of 
preventive psychiatry to good advantage. 
These were found in the airborne divisions, 
to some extent in the armored divisions, and 
in the Air Force. The Air Force probably 
made the greatest stride in making this type 
of medical service available to its personnel 
because it had a rotation policy Infantry 
divisions did not, they lacked the means 

Related to the problem of the infantry¬ 
man’s morale is the system of tangible rec¬ 
ognition of service, valued by most of human¬ 
kind. 

AWARDS 

Did the infantryman get his just share of 
awards^ 

Well, infantrymen got 70 percent of the 
total casualties and 11,6 percent of the total 
awards These figures are exclusive of the 
Purple Heart, hardly a decoration to encour¬ 
age soldiers to try for- 

In World War II, as of January 1, 1946, 
there were awarded 228 Congressional Med¬ 
als of Honor, 3,799 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, 67,957 Silver Stars, 831 Distmuished 
Service Medals, 122,357 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, 10,931 Legion of Merits, 10,905 Sol¬ 
diers Medals, 323,160 Bronze Stars, and 1,156,- 
615 Air Medals. Exclusive of the Purple 
Heart the infantry received 116 percent, 
the Air Force 76 2 percent, others 12 2 per¬ 
cent 

The Bronze Star for the Armed Forces was 
intended to be like the Air Medal for the Air 
Forces, but was it? Compare the statistics 
again—323,160 Bronze Stars, versus 1,156,615 
Air Medals. ^ 

Many persons contend that the Air Forces 
awarded far too many medals while the 
Ground Forces kept their awards within 
reason, I contend the Ground Forces should 
have awarded more, not the Air Forces fewer. 
Even when the Combat Infantry Badge is 
considered, it is not enough. By comparison 
with the Air Forces it is no more than the 
various categories of wings that are awarded 
to bombardiers, navigators, pilots, and others. 

The infantry should have had a medal 
which a man should get just for being sub¬ 
jected to artillery or small-arms fire; just 
for being present on the battlefield. This 
IS about what the Air Force - did—and its 
morale did not suffer from having too many 
medals awarded. 

These are some interesting figures for com¬ 
parison as of January 1, 1946. The number 
of men killed per 100 medals awarded was: 


Air Force_ 2 

Medical Department_ 12 

Field Artillery_ 12 

Coast Artillery_ 28 

Engineers___!__ 29 

Cavalry_ 36 

Infantry_ 67 


As of March 20, 1945, Infantry had re¬ 
ceived 6.9 percent of the awards, and all 
others 93.1 percent. The Infantry received 
14 medals for each 10 men killed; the Air 
Force 431, These figures are exclusive of 
the Purple Heart. 

Apart from statistical comparisons, it 
should be kept in mind that the conditions 
under which Infantrymen received their 
awards were, generally speaking, far more 
severe than prevailed for personnel of other 
arms and services. And many deeds of hero¬ 
ism that were exceptional for other arms 


and services were, by comparison, a matter 
of course to the front-lire inf anti y man. 
Many an infantryman’s courageous act was 
performed without witnesses, or m the 
presence of witnesses who were killed or 
wounded before a lull in the action pro¬ 
vided the opportunity for a formal report, 
and the man himself often was killed, too 
The principle illustrated further by the 
award for battle credit without distinction 
among units, for example, General Order 
No. 102, War Department, 1945, gave battle 
credit to the First Infantry Division, the 
Thirty-third Machine Records Unit, the One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh Aimy Postal 
Unit, and the Twenty-ninth Infantry Divi¬ 
sion. 

PAY 

Close to the question of awards is the 
award of regular pay for regular service 
In 1943 this was the average annual pay 


of enlisted men: 

Air Forces_^$1, 152 

Ordnance_ 875 

Signal Corps- 780 

Armored Force_ 760 

Quartermaster_ 750 

Antiaircraft Artillery- 730 

Field Artillery_ 730 

Engineers_ 720 

Medical_ 707 

Infantry_ 700 


1 Exclusive of living pay. 

Later, grades and ratings were added which 
increased the average annual pay for the 
Infantry to $743, but the ratio remained 
unequal, as the other branches i/ere in¬ 
creased, also The point is* Was the in¬ 
fantryman compensated for hazardous duty 
in proportion to other branches which were 
so compensated—the airman, the para¬ 
trooper, the submariner? The casualties 
would seem to indicate that ho was not. 
True, the infantryman received $10 extra 
pay per month if he had earned the Combat 
Infantry Badge, but this did not make up 
the difference 

The pay basis is due In part to tho fact 
that in peacetime it is necessary to attract 
volunteers by paying more money for tho 
more skilled positions, and not tho moro 
dangerous An infantryman’s job is not par¬ 
ticularly dangerous—until war comes. Then, 
the higher pay should go to get good men for 
the more dangerous jobs. 

Further pointing up the disparity of pay is 
this comparison of wartime pay of enlisted 
men: 


I’ytH' I’ll if 

Aimfie 

monthly 

pay 

Averaf^e 
monthly pay, 
indiidiPKover' 
f-MMs, tlyiiiK, 
sabmuriiie, anti 
all extra 
compcn.satioii 

Infantry rifle company. 

$1)2 

$120 

Combat, crew, aircraft-._ 

112 

201 

153 

8ubmariuo..... 

102 

I’anichuto rifle company---. 

170 


There are many other ways in which tho 
Infantry came off second best, compared with 
other components. Some were little things, 
seemingly unimportant, but still, aggrava¬ 
tions that made the infantryman feel no bet¬ 
ter about his lot. 

straws on the CAMEL’S BACK 
In the Navy and the Air Force, one usually 
had shelter over his head; he was dry, and 
he got a bath once in a while. His food 
usually was fresh and hot. In the Air Force, 
combat crews got special rations. Other 
branches of the Army, being relatively far¬ 
ther from the front, did better as to material 
comforts than did the Infantryman on the 
line—the rifleman who thought of the com¬ 
pany CP as being “rear echelon”—the man 
who had the sky for a roof and rocks for his 
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bed, who ate cold K rations and considered it 
a treat if he “liberated” a fresh egg 

The infantryman, compared with his com¬ 
rades, had less opportunity to attend church, 
to write letters, to see a movie, sleep between 
sheets, to attend to his personal hygiene in 
relative comfort, to sleep with his shoes off. 

In peace and in war, when there is an 
undesirable job to be done, it usually is the 
infantry that gets it Others often are 
considered too valuable. 

Instead of a plan for Infantry rotation, it 
might be said there was only a plan for In¬ 
fantry exhaustion If a man could just look 
to some time in the future when he could 
go home, it helped tremendously, no matter 
how distant that time might be. But the 
infantrsnnan could only look forward to get¬ 
ting killed, captured, or wounded. 

General Marshall wrote to the head of 
the Bureau of Public Relations in February 
1944, “Men will stand almost anything if 
their work receives public acknowledgment. 
They are inclined to glory in its toughness 
and hazards if what they do is appreciated. 
There has been so little glamor in infantry 
work that the public is little aware of the 
requirements. On the contrary, if you will 
recall, I was opposed vigorously m the early 
formation of the Army for my attitude re¬ 
garding the Infantry soldier and his impor¬ 
tance m our war Army. It was to be all 
tanks and air, maybe a little artillery, with 
everybody motorized, etc. Now (in Febru¬ 
ary 1944) the picture is being completed in 
accordance with the fundamental require¬ 
ments of waging a successful war The hap¬ 
hazard theorizing is found to be without 
solid foundation, and the influence of the 
more glamorous methods of making war is 
found not to be sufScient for the purpose of 
successful operation. * ^ * 

“It might well be charged that we have 
made the mistake of having too much of air 
and tank and other special weapons and 
units and too little of the rifleman for whom 
all these other combat arms must concen¬ 
trate to get him forward with the least pun¬ 
ishment and loss. I don’t want to discour¬ 
age the rifleman and yet I want his role 
made clear and exalted. I don’t want to un¬ 
duly alarm the families of riflemen and yet 
it is important that some action be taken.” 

Let us remember this if there is a world 
war III. 

What can be done about it? 

Many things obviously never can be bet¬ 
tered. There always will be a place in war 
where a man is and there won’t be anything 
in front of him but the enemy; and that man 
will be in the Infantry. His will be a dirty, 
nasty job. 

But some things can be helped. 

The most important item from an infan¬ 
tryman’s standpoint is a definite rotation 
policy. Here is one: Members of Infantry 
battalions, after a certain number of days in 
contact with the enemy, should get a certain 
number of days out of the line. If people 
in other branches don’t like this, let them 
transfer to the Infantry. 

This brings up the question of quantity. 
The quantity needed must be clearly under¬ 
stood. Train every man basically as an in¬ 
fantryman, To solve this problem we need 
universal military training now. 

Next in importance comes the question of 
mental quality. As the only acceptable 
minimum, Infantry must receive mentally 
qualified personnel, at least in the same ratio 
as all others. 

The Infantry must be given priority on 
physically qualified personnel. 

The system for getting properly trained 
replacements, physically and mentally fit, to 
the right place at the right time, must work. 

A system for converting Air Force, AAA 
personnel, and others to Infantry must be 
planned well in advance and must be clearly 
imderstood 

Start initially with young leadership. 
Battalion commanders shouldn’t be over 32, 


regimental commanders 38, and division 
commanders 48. That’s the way you’ll end 
up 

The infantryman’s esprit de corps must be 
built up. One way is to borrow a leaf from 
the Marines’ or the Air Forces’ book and give 
the infantryman a public relations build-up 
comparable to that given our comrades of 
the wild blue yonder. 

The Infantry should get a better break 
financially. Why not give fighting pay for 
combat zone service to members of arms in 
which the monthly casualty rate reaches a 
certain percentage? 

Why not give the Infantry a distinctive 
uniform? 

After these things are accomplished for 
the Infantry, don’t make the tragic mistake 
of pampering Work the hell out of ’em and 
particularly during training 

These are practical ways to improve the lot 
of the infantryman. 

Now is the time to do it. 


Cs&Rgrsss Disregards President Traman's 
Veto by Big Vote 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Presi¬ 
dent Truman has on several occasions 
lately vetoed legislation passed by both 
Houses of Congress by almost unanimous 
votes On each occasion both Houses of 
Congress have overridden his veto by tre¬ 
mendous majorities. 

What does this mean? It means that 
hundreds of leading Democrats in the 
House and Senate have rejected the Pres¬ 
ident’s pleas and have indicated that they 
have no faith in his opinions or in his 
judgment. 

If this would happen m the congress 
of some of the leadmg nations of the 
world it would mean that the President 
should immediately step down and re¬ 
linquish his high ofQce. 

I should think that he would learn 
that there are three coordinate branches 
of the Government and that each of 
these branches has its duties and respon¬ 
sibilities and that no one branch has the 
right to usurp the powers of any other 
branch. 

The President’s training under Boss 
Pendergast must have taught him that 
since the boss of Kansas City controlled 
the action of the three branches of the 
municipal government that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States should be the 
“big boss” over the three branches of the 
Federal Groverument. 

Common sense should teach any per¬ 
son that it is for the best interests of our 
Government that the three branches— 
the legislative, which is Congress; the 
judiciary, which is the Supreme Court; 
and the Executive, which is the Presi¬ 
dent, to work together in harmony if 
possible. 

The Democratic and New Deal friends 
of President Truman cannot long claim 
that he is a man of sufficient judgment 
or common sense to fill the position of 
President if he continues to issue such 


statements as he did when he compared 
the Marine Corps to Stalin and if he con¬ 
tinues to put his judgment as to wliat is 
the duty of Congress against the judg¬ 
ment of intelligent and patriotic Demo¬ 
crats With long honorable service in Con¬ 
gress. 

The President evidently has no appre¬ 
ciation of his responsibility toward the 
making of our laws. He has no appre¬ 
ciation of his power to use the veto on 
the work of Congress. 

The Constitution gives the President 
the right to veto any bills passed by Con¬ 
gress and the Congress may override any 
presidential veto if two-thirds of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress vote 
to override his veto. 

It was not the intention of these who 
wrote the Constitution that the Presi¬ 
dent should veto a bill passed by both 
branches of Congress just because he did 
not agree with the action of Congress. 
He should not veto a bill for capricious 
reasons. He should not veto a measure 
which has been passed by both branches 
of Congress acting freely and without 
any improper influence unless it is clear¬ 
ly an infringement upon the rights and 
jurisdiction of one of the other branches 
of the Government or unless it is clearly 
repugnant to the policies and principles 
and best interests of the Republic. 

The President’s actions in his numer¬ 
ous vetoes indicate petty, personal rea¬ 
sons of a little man and not the broad 
statesmanlike actions of a person worthy 
to be President of the greatest Nation 
in the world. 

Of course, the President cannot be 
expected to write all his owrustate papers 
himself without the aid of assistants. It 
is clear that Harry Truman did not write 
the veto message which was read to 
Congress yesterday, September 22. This 
message indicates clearly that it was 
written by a, lawyer well versed in legal 
verbiage. The language and the argu¬ 
ments suggest to me that one of the 
Frankfurters might have had a hand in 
the preparation of this message. At any 
rate, whoever wrote it must have felt 
that the bill was anti-Red and that the 
best way to favor the Reds would be to 
support the President in his efforts to 
defeat the bill. 

In the list of those who voted to sup¬ 
port President Truman in his veto can 
be seen the names of practically all of 
those who consistently vote against all 
legislation that has for its purpose 
stamping out un-American activities. 

The bill that the President vetoed was 
prepared by stalwart Americans and was 
supported by stalwart Americans. No 
Reds or pinks had anything to do with 
the preparation or passage of the bill 
that the President vetoed. 

The Senate also rejected the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto by a tremendous majority. 
Only 7 Members of the 96 Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate supported the 
President. These seven were praotacaHy 
aH New Deal Democrats. But, in spite of 
a filibuster conducted by these seven 
Senators, the Senate by an overwh&ning 
majority rejected the President’s wishes. 
It is reported that Senator Lucas, the 
majority leader ot the Senate, refused to 
follow the President in his request that 
the Senate vote to sustain his veto. 
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The President and those who favor 
his views in the House and in the Sen¬ 
ate argued persistently that the pro¬ 
posed legislation should not be passed 
and that it would finally work out to 
the advantage of the Communists. 
These arguments are absolutely unjusti¬ 
fied and the proof of this falsity is that 
practically every Red and pink individ¬ 
ual and organization in our country is 
opposed to the action and is support¬ 
ing the President’s veto. Can it be that 
these opponents are and have been giv¬ 
ing aid and support to those enemies 
within our gates, who are numbered by 
the thousands and who all want to un¬ 
dermine the institutions and our great 
country. 

I voted to override the President’s 
veto and am well satisfied with my vote. 
There is no doubt that the people of the 
country are patriotic and favor any leg¬ 
islation that curbs the actions of the 
Communists who a^’e within our coun¬ 
try, most of thorn illegally. 

The press of this country is patriotic 
and the large majority of the news¬ 
papers have been very critical of the 
President and vigorously support the 
Congress. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, one of 
the leading newspapers in the country, 
sets forth its opposition to the Presi¬ 
dent’s position in a very positive edito¬ 
rial, which is as follows: 

VETO Unmasks the Real Truman 

The President’s veto of the bill to control 
Communists at home is a political betrayal 
of the country’s sacrifices in lives and money 
to fight Communists abroad. 

It IS a desperate effort to protect those 
Communists ahd fellow travelers in his own 
party who carry on sabotage against Ameri¬ 
can institutions, who undermine American 
freedoms, who confuse us in social and 
economic matters and who betray our mili¬ 
tary secrets. 

It is the political pay-off to every Com¬ 
munist and Communist sympathizer from 
Klaus Fuchs to Alger Hiss and to all the 
thousands of Reds ana Red followers in 
between who have supported his regime in 
return for the Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, and 
China appeasements. 

The requirements of the bill vetoed by 
the President are few. 

Communists, Communist organizations 
and Communist-front groups are required 
to identify themselves to the Department 
of Justice 

In time of war, the Department of Justice 
would be empowered to round up and hold, 
but not in criminal prisons, spies and sabo¬ 
teurs 

It denies Communists jobs on the Federal 
payroll or in defense plants or public trans¬ 
portation facilities. 

It increases the punishment for spies and 
saboteurs. 

- The President Is given wide discretionary 
powers in applying the various measures in 
the bill. 

To veto it on the basis that it is dangerous 
to American liberties echoes the Communist 
whine against a restriction of constitutional 
rights whenever a Communist toe is stepped 

on. 

Politically the veto will be taken as a ges¬ 
ture of support to all the fringe radicals in 
the Truman camp. It will be accepted as 
the cloak to cover the countless numbers of 
Communists and fellow travelers suspected 
of still being active within the administra¬ 
tion Itself. 

The veto was made not for the protection 
of the American people but of the adminis¬ 
tration itself which cannot afford politically 


to allow its fringe of Reds or their hangers-on 
within the Government to be exposed in their 
full strength. 

It signals again the decision of the Presi¬ 
dent to stand at all costs behind the Ache- 
son-Hiss-Lattimore pohey of appeasement 
for the Chinese Communists who threaten 
the very area where our own boys are fight¬ 
ing and dying in a war whose purposes are 
far from clear. 

Congress, by its overwhelming vote in 
favor of the Communist control bill has, on 
the other hand, accurately reflected the feel¬ 
ings of the American people about Com¬ 
munists This feeling has come to an explo¬ 
sive head after months of exposures and dis¬ 
closures by Congressmen themselves who are 
opposed to the Truman-Acheson foreign pol¬ 
icy maneuvenngs. 

This feeling demands that something be 
done to protect the Nation. 

The voters will have a chance to confirm 
this feeling November 7 when America goes 
to the polls to elect a new Congress, a Con¬ 
gress which will have a new opportunity to 
reexamine our foreign policies m the light 
of every American family’s sacrifices. And 
in the light, too, of the Truman administra¬ 
tion’s efforts to bring these sacrifices to 
naught by such political betrayals as this 
veto. 


FEPC and Civil Rights Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an address 
which I delivered at a large civil-rights 
rally at Tindley-Temple M. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., stressing the need for 
strong, enforceable FEPC legislation and 
early enactment of President Truman’s 
cml-rights program: 

Ladies and gentlemen, friends, I wel¬ 
come this opportunity to come before you 
because I not only believe that it is the duty 
of every Congressman to report to his people, 
but also that such occasions as this help 
create an atmosphere of understanding about 
the Issues before us. 

You and I know, in a brief address, one 
cannot hope to discuss all, or even a small 
portion, of the enormous number of legisla¬ 
tive proposals now under consideration But 
there is one great issue with which we all are 
familiar, and which commands our attention 
and our active support. I, of course, refer 
to the need for strong, enforceable FEPC 
legislation. I say strong because I want to 
emphasize the fact that some very well- 
known reactionaries in Government are de¬ 
liberately attempting to push the enact¬ 
ment of a watered-down hill which is an in¬ 
sult to every intelligent man and woman. 
These reactionaries give lip service to FEPC, 
but avoid it like a hot potato in the show¬ 
down. 1 want to stress the necessity of en¬ 
forceable FEPC legislation because, if legal 
sanctions are lacking, such legislation isn’t 
worth much more than the paper it’s writ¬ 
ten on. I demand effective FEPC legislation 
that IS acceptable to the great body of peo¬ 
ple who are in need of it, who look to it 
as a living symbol of hope which will erase 
a smudge on our reputation as a freedom- 
loving people. 

Fair-employment-practices legislation has 
been talked about long enough. It’s time to 
do something about it. 


It’s time to strengthen and fortify our 
liberties, not sacrifice them to the whims of 
selfish reactionaries. It’s time to actively 
support President Truman in his fight to 
enact a wise and a far-reaching civil-rights 
program. He can’t win the fight alone He 
needs your help individually and collective¬ 
ly, just as your United States Senator and 
Congressman need your help Talk about 
FEPC Have your friends talk about it to 
their neighbors, and have them all send let¬ 
ters of protest to the reactionary Membeis 
of Congress who are constantly obstructing 
the passage of praiseworthy FEPC legisla¬ 
tion. 

During my two terms in Congress I con¬ 
sidered It an honor and a privilege to intro¬ 
duce legislation designed to contribute to 
the betterment of human welfare and to 
support every measure which in any way 
fostered the expansion of civil rights so that 
all minority groups may enjoy all of the 
rights as set forth in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. I am piofouiidly dis¬ 
turbed by the attempts of bigoted persons 
who cast aspersions on the necessity of 
FEPC legislation. They were best charac¬ 
terized recently by individuals who sought 
to endow educational institutions with im¬ 
mense sums of money provided the schools 
taught white supremacy or denied benefit of 
the funds to Catholics and Jews. Such 
actions are intolerable and must be stamped 
OLit, otherwise the ideal of human lights 
and freedom will eventually be lost, as they 
were in Germany and Italy and as they are 
denied in the Soviet Union. 

The importance of FEPC action on the 
local level is pointed up by the fact that 
the commission in Philadelphia handled 294 
charges of discrimination between January 
1948 and October 1949. It was reported that 
254 of these cases were settled and that 40 
were still under investigation. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I do not believe that those figures 
tell the whole story. Many hundreds of 
cases go unreported, and I contend that it is 
therefore logical to conclude that many 
others are forgotten or hushed up because 
of machinery that is inadequate to serve the 
needs of a city the size of Philadelphia. I do 
not question the good intentions of the local 
commission, but I am convinced that there 
is room for vast improvement. Moreover, 
there still exists a crying need for effective 
State-wide FEPC legislation. This, too, 
should be coordinated with national legisla¬ 
tion in order that the people of all States 
would know where they stand. 

We need unity on every level of our society 
if we are to endure as a strong nation The 
denial of rights which we profess to hold to 
be inalienable to any one group is a road 
block in the path of progress. It helps breed 
disunity, scorn, and even utter disrespect 
for our fellow human beings. That certain¬ 
ly is not the way which we, as a whole, can 
ever hope to reap the fruits of our demo¬ 
cratic system of government. Our national 
welfare and the future of the United States 
as a leader in the community of nations 
makes it imperative that we recognize that 
fact now. 

It is estimated that the forthcoming cen¬ 
sus will reflect a sharp increase in popula¬ 
tion figures throughout the country, and 
particularly in urban centers. As our pop¬ 
ulation rises our problems will likewise in¬ 
crease In virtually every field of human ac¬ 
tivity. It inevitably calls for greater police 
protection, improved fire-fighting facilities, 
more playgrounds, more schools, and more 
homes. I have mentioned these few things 
because they are highly important In main¬ 
taining a high standard of living. When 
people have the opportunity to enjoy a fair 
measure of personal security and live up to 
their responsibilities as citizens, they tend 
to become more tolerant and understanding 
of the rights of others. We know from re¬ 
cent history that in times of depression and 
poverty there is a pronounced upswing in 
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the direction of intolerance as manifest hy 
an increase in crime and other violations of 
the law 

Having lived through the most turbulent 
years in history, we have a pretty good idea 
of what does, and what does not, contribute 
to industrial progress and economic security. 
Unfortunately, however, cur forward steps in 
understanding the needs of the individual as 
a member of society have not kept pace with 
our industrial achievements. 

During the past 50 years we have come a 
long way toward recognizing that fact as 
evidence by liberal legislation enacted by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, and now Harry Truman, 
But the job is far from completed. There is 
much that remains to be done in the field 
of social science In this respect, xhe enact¬ 
ment of national PEFG legislation is of para¬ 
mount importance. I assure you* ladies and 
gentlemen, I am doing my utmost to see Pres¬ 
ident Truman's civil-nghts program voted 
into law. I consider it a moral obligation 
to help remove the obstacles which beset 
minority groups at every turn. I need your 
help and your active support to do the job. 
By working together to achieve a common 
goal we can stem the tide of the die-hard 
reactionaries who* m my opinion, are making 
a political football of one of the most im¬ 
portant legislative proposi 's in the short, but 
glorious history of our country and mine. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you and I have a 
deep responsibility to make the most of the 
golden opportunity exemplified by President 
Truman's fair-employment-practices bill. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of 
talking to you. 


A Book on Mining Tkat Every Western 
Miner and Prospector Should Have on 
His Bookskelf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

BSr THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, 
the illustrated book containing the hear¬ 
ings on the Conference on the Revision 
of United States Mining Laws is now 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Etocuments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 

This book contains much valuable 
mining information including compila¬ 
tion of existing minmg laws taken from 
the Umted States statutes; also the De¬ 
partment of Interior’s Manual of Mining 
Laws with Departmental Rules and Reg¬ 
ulations. 

Included in the volume is a Forest 
Service map of the national forest wil¬ 
derness areas together with a descrip¬ 
tion of the primitive and roadless areas. 

The book also contains the prescribed 
forms for making locations of minmg 
claims on pubhc lands and in the na¬ 
tional forests, together with copies of 
forms for making and filing proof of 
labor on mining claims, or when the re¬ 
quirements for mine assessment wc^rk is 
suspended by law. there is a form for 
making an intention to hold mining 
claims—all of which have been made 
part of this volume. 


This compilation of mining laws and 
mining forms is intended to be useful 
as a handbook for citizens who may 
discover valuable ore veins in isolated 
and faraway places, which may even be 
in the mountain fastness of Alaska, and 
will enable anyone to write on the spot 
and post notice of mining locations. 

That this book is in demand is indi¬ 
cated from a few of the letters received 
which are inserted herewith: 

Arizona Small Mine 
Operators Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz, September 21, 

Hon Co 2 lIpton I. White, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office BmlUtng, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Compton : This will acknowledge your 
letter of September 16. 

The copies of the Spokane conference ar¬ 
rived today I certainly do appreciate get¬ 
ting the copies you sent me. This is going 
to prove to be a very valuable book. We 
also appreciate your taking over this hear¬ 
ing and making it a matter of record with 
Government backmg. 

This book has a tremendous amount of 
data in it that is extremely valuable. 

Thanking you again, and with kindest per¬ 
sonal regards, I am. 

Very sincerely, 

Charles P. Willis* 

State Secretary, 

Moscow, Idaho, September 21, 1950, 
The Honorable Compton I. White, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir* Recently you presented me with a 
copy of Conference on Revision of United 
States Mining Law, Serial No. 24. This I 
greatly appreciated* and even more so now 
as I am able to well use it in my irrigation 
and mining law class at the college of law. 
There are no available textbooks for this 
course and the students of the course as 
well as the law library could use a couple 
dozen copies of this publication as well as 
any other that you might have in relation 
to our course. Would greatly be appreciated 
by all, anything you could do for us in re¬ 
gard to these publications. 

Very truly yours, 

Wayne L. Loveless, 
Student of Law, University of Idaho, 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Post Office 

AND Civil Service, 
September 22, 1950, 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

Old House Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Comp : I have been very interested In 
reading the hearings before the House Spe¬ 
cial Subcommittee on Public Lands on Re¬ 
vision of United States Mining Laws. May 
I compliment your subcommittee on its zeal 
in conducting the hearmgs and compiling 
this valuable document on the development 
of our natural resources and the adminis¬ 
tration of laws relating to the public lands 
of the United States. 

Many Idahoans have asked me to mail 
copies of this publication to them, and I 
find that I am unable to comply with all of 
their requests because the committee’s sup¬ 
ply is practically exhausted. If you have 
any copies available for distribution, I shall 
be happy to receive them. Can you tell me 
whether it is expected that additional copies 
win be printed for distribution by Members 
of Congress? 

With warm personal regards, I remahr, 
i^ncerely yours, 

Henry. 

(Henry Bworshah.) 
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Committee on Puelic Lands, House 
CP Repleszntatives, United States, 
Washington, D, C., September 21, 1950. 
Hon. Compton I White, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Congressman White Our supply of 
committee hearings cn Conference on Re¬ 
vision of United States Mining Laws, serial 
No. 24, is practically exhausted. I am won¬ 
dering if you could supply us with addi¬ 
tional copies of this hearmg for distribu¬ 
tion to the various libraries throughout the 
United States. 

Sincerely, 

Claude E. Ragan, 

Clerk, 

United States 

Government Prinung Office, 
Division of Public Documents. 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1959, 
Hon. COMPTON I. White, 

House Office Budding, 

Washington, D C, 

Dear Mr. White. This office has placed 
on sale to the public. Conference on Revi¬ 
sion of United States Mining Laws, and now 
finds the demand heavy encragh to investigate 
sources of additional copies provided they 
are needed. 

Our purpose at this time is to determine if 
you or the Committee on Public Lands have 
a surplus supply that could be released to 
the Superintendent of Documents and avoid 
the possible expense of printing additional 
copies. 

Please address your reply for the attention 
of the Procurement Section. 

Sincerely, 

Roy B. Eastin, 

Superintendent of Documents, 


Democratic Administratioii Fails To Pro¬ 
vide Needed FmaBcial Aid to Hood- 
Striekea Areas 


EXTBNSrOlSr OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBE^NTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the Congress are well aware of my ef¬ 
forts to secure financial assistance and 
relief to the distressed citizens, as well as 
financial aid to the townships, counties, 
villages, and cities in the flood-disaster 
area of northwestern Minnesota. 

It may be recalled that I introduced 
quite a number pf bills and I want to 
mention them again. They were as fol¬ 
lows: 

H. R. 8278: To provide an appropria¬ 
tion for the reconstruction and repair of 
roads and other public facilities in the , 
State of Minnesota which ware destroyed 
or damaged by recent floods, 

H. R. a435: To provide for the authori¬ 
zation for an appropriation for the re- ' 
construction and repair of roads, ! 

and other public facilities m the 1 

of Minnesota and North Dals:ota, which 
were destroyed or damaged by hoods in ! 
the spring of 1850. and feu: tauMing ; 
necessary road dikes and levees and dike 
and levee protection,, and ! 

H.R.S461: To auitoor^ Federal as- j 
sMance to Slat^ and local governments 
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in major disasters, and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

However, because of the opposition by 
every Democratic administrative agency 
and bureaucrat, it was not possible to get 
favorable action on these bills in the 
House Committee on Public Works at 
this time. 

There was but little sympathy and 
cooperation from these agencies, be¬ 
fore and during the time hearings were 
held before the House Committee on 
Public Works on my bills and similar 
bills. The agencies and departments 
even opposed the national disaster bills, 
introduced by Representative Lemke and 
myself, namely H. B. 8396 and H. R. 
8461. They opposed the very heart of 
these measures, namely, section 6, which 
would provide that in any major disaster 
the President is authorized to make 
grants of funds to local governments for 
restoring, reconstructing, or replacing 
their public facilities '‘damaged or de¬ 
stroyed in such major disaster. Such 
grants shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the estimated cost, as determined by the 
President, of the restoration, reconstruc¬ 
tion, or replacement of such public fa¬ 
cilities without enlargement of service 
capacity or other betterment, excepting 
that the grant may exceed 50 percent of 
such estimated cost m the case of a local 
government with respect to which the 
President specifically finds and declares 
that the damage to public facilities re¬ 
sulting from such major disaster is of 
such magnitude and extent that the fis¬ 
cal resources of the local government are 
insiijBacient to defray 50 percent of such 
cost: Provided, however, That in deter¬ 
mining the fiscal resources of the local 
government consideration shall be given 
to (1) the extent and probable duration 
of any impairment of the taxing base 
and borrowing authority of the local 
government as a result of the major dis¬ 
aster, (2) the existing or prospective 
availability of aid from State and other 
sources, and (3) the eligibility of the par¬ 
ticular local government project for Fed¬ 
eral financial assistance under other 
laws. Grants made under this section 
may be used to enable the recipient 
thereof to qualify for other Federal fi¬ 
nancial assistance which is conditioned 
upon State or local participation in 
financing the work.*' 

The best part of the measure was 
taken out. 

In my opinion it is time for a change 
in the Federal agencies and departments 
and time for a change in leadership, 
which presently expresses more interest 
and gives more support for assistance to 
the people of Africa, Europe, and other 
parts of the world, even though they are 
not suffering or handicapped by serious 
flood disasters or other catastrophes. 

The best bill we could get out of the 
committee was the revised Hagen-Lemke 
hill, which will provide for some finan¬ 
cial aid to financially distressed civil 
agencies, including townships, villages, 
counties, cities, and so forth, for the 
temporary or emergency rehabilitation 
of roads, bridges, culverts, and so forth. 
However, in view of the unfriendly atti¬ 
tude of the administration, I am fearful 
that the distressed townships, counties, 


villages, and so forth, will get very little 
consideration under this national emer¬ 
gency disaster program, which now has 
been passed by both branches of Con¬ 
gress, the Senate only yesterday—Tues¬ 
day, September 19. I am presuming, of 
course, that the President will sign the 
bill whxch authorizes but does not pro¬ 
vide $5,000,000 for emergency disaster 
aid. However, the President has over 
$1,000,000 in his emergency disaster fund 
which can be used to supply funds for 
approved applications for aid until the 
$5,000,000 is actually appropriated by 
Congress. 

I will urge the officials of the town¬ 
ships, villages, counties, cities, and so 
forth, to immediately make application 
for assistance, if they feel that they can 
qualify. 

If the law and program is properly 
administered, some assistance can be 
secured. If the administrators fail to 
cooperate, then we should make an im¬ 
mediate effort in the Congress to pass 
more definite and direct legislation, re¬ 
quiring and directing that financial aid 
be given to distressed townships, villages, 
counties, and so forth, m emergency 
disaster areas. 

There will be little opportunity until 
January to get any new legislation. Dur¬ 
ing the special session, to be called about 
November 27, excess-profits-tax legisla¬ 
tion and a few other matters will be con¬ 
sidered. The chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Works in the House has 
indicated that he will not take up any 
further legislation of this kind before 
his committee during the special session 
of Congress, and the same situation per¬ 
haps exists m the Senate. 

I am very sorry that the Senate did 
not improve the Hagen-Lemke disaster 
bill. It was passed m the House in some¬ 
what of a rush because of the emergency 
situation m northwestern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. However, the Senate de¬ 
layed in taking action on the bill until 
the last week of the Congress. Having 
been delayed that long, the measure 
could not have been improved and 
amended without endangering passage 
of the measure, since only a few days of 
the session remained. 

The aid which will come to the town¬ 
ships, villages, counties, cities, and other 
civil agencies is just a drop in the 
bucket compared to what they will need. 
1 charge the Democratic administration 
with complete lack of interest, sympathy, 
cooperation, and support for the dis¬ 
tressed flood-stricken areas of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

Even in spite of assurances given to 
Members of Congress and the public at 
the time of the flood disaster and im¬ 
mediately thereafter, we again have a 
situation of too little too late. 

It will be our job to continue our ef¬ 
forts and try to get the Democratic lead¬ 
ership to see the error of their ways and 
to join us m getting much improved and 
more desirable flood-aid legislation. You 
can be sure that this will be my purpose 
and aim as long as I am the Ninth Dis¬ 
trict United States Representative in 
Congress and if I am returned to the 
Congress by the vote of the people on 
November 7. 


Senate Bill 784 Failed To Receive Fair 
Consideration in the House—In Fact, It 
Never Reached the Floor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVBS 
Saturday, Sevtemher 23, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho Mr Speaker, 
when House Resolution 818, the rule to 
bring Senate bill 784 before the tiouse 
for consideration, came up, I was pre¬ 
pared to speak in support of the Senate 
bill, which was a bill to return $384,256.26 
in bond money wrongfully withheld from 
the First, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Companies. 

Much of the time for debate on the 
rule to bring the bill to the floor for con¬ 
sideration was consumed by members 
permitted to speak out of order on is¬ 
sues entirely irrelevant and foreign to 
the provisions of the bill. The argu¬ 
ments of the opponents of the rule went 
far afield, and did not deal with the is¬ 
sues in the bill. 

A study of report No. 2135, dated May 
25. 1950, of the House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, on S. 784, will readily disclose 
this. No credence can be given to any 
of the objections raised, which were un¬ 
justified and unjustifiable objections 
evidently made to confuse and obscure 
the issues, and prevent a fair and full 
presentation of the facts concerning the 
rights of the claimants to the return 
of the bond money wrongfully withheld 
by the Maritime Commission. 

As the Members of Congress will well 
recall, this Government agency has re¬ 
cently been abolished by a tei'se direc¬ 
tive of the President, who followed the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion. This action was approved by Con¬ 
gress. 

S. 784 states in plain language wnat 
its purpose is; namely, to return to the 
depositors '^$384,256.26, being the bal¬ 
ance of certain sums deposited by 'the 
companies' as a security.” The objec¬ 
tors would make it appear that no such 
balance exists. They have either al¬ 
lowed themselves to be misled by the 
groundless contentions of the Maritime 
Commission, or they are acting as be¬ 
lated spokesmen for the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, the contention that this 
claim IS stale is unfounded. This case 
has had the continued, serious consider¬ 
ation of Congress since 1936. Eight suc¬ 
cessive congressional committees have 
analyzed the evidence in the case, and 
have brought to light the facts and the 
motivation for the delays. The com¬ 
mittees have evidently recognized this 
deliberate pattern; to wit, the endless 
procrastination with the apparent ob¬ 
jective of tiring the companies and their 
owner by the endless, time-consuming 
and expensive legalistic subterfuges 
which the Maritime Commission has car¬ 
ried on in the name of the Government, 
and at public expense. 

The congressional committees evident¬ 
ly recognized the tactics of the Maritime 
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Commissioia; their endeavor to confuse 
the issues, the fallacy of their conten¬ 
tion that sales were involved in the trans¬ 
action and that the companies had 
breached the provisions of a sales con¬ 
tract, and the attempt to support this 
contention by lifting a short sentence 
out of the context of the testimony, 
thereby seeking to justify a plea for for¬ 
feiture of the funds as liquidated dam¬ 
ages. The Maritime Commission failed 
to support their contention in court. It 
is evident that the congressional com¬ 
mittee became thoroughly aware of the 
injustice of these delaying tactics. 

The House Judiciary Committee in its 
report on S. 784 dated May 25, 1950, on 
pages 17 to 19, joins previous congres¬ 
sional committees in emphatically de¬ 
nouncing these unjustifiable attempts to 
alienate the companies’ cash property as 
liquidated damages. 

The companies were forced to go all 
the way to the Supreme Court in this 
case, and the Court affirmed the com¬ 
panies’ claim that the status of the Gov¬ 
ernment was not that of a sovereign, 
but merely that of a liquidator of the 
assets and obligations of the Fleet Cor¬ 
poration—see page 6 of House Beport No. 
2135. 

The claim has not been before Con¬ 
gress since this determination was made. 

This is the fii’st time that these claims 
have been before the House since 1940, 
and since all the relevant evidence has 
been assembled. All of the evidence now 
in the record was not collected or pre¬ 
sented when the forerunner bills were 
vetoed by the late President Boosevelt. 
In vetoing the previous bills passed by 
Congress for the relief of these claim¬ 
ants, President Roosevelt was misin¬ 
formed; his veto was obtained through 
the assertion of the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion that *Tt decided there had been a 
sale and refused to return the money.” 
President Roosevelt’s Attorney General, 
after reviewing the facts concluded and 
so advised Congress that the President’s 
veto was obtained through the aforesaid 
groundless and invalid contention of the 
Maritime Commission. 

As a result of the Senate’s inquiry to 
the court in 1940, the United States 
Court of Claims determined in 1946 in 
its findings of fact, based on unrebutted 
evidence before the court, that “there 
were no sales,” that “the companies 
breached no contracts” and that they 
“did not damage the United States to the 
extent of $384,256.26, or any part 
thereof.” 

S. 784 provides for the return of this 
$384,256.26. It does not provide for the 
payment of interest for the time of with¬ 
holding these private funds. 

On April 13, 1950, Hon. Peyton Ford, 
Assistant to the Attorney General, on be¬ 
half of the Department of Justice, re¬ 
ported on S. 784 to the House Judiciary 
Committee as cited on page 30 of the 
report—that the Department of Justice 
has “no further objection to the passage 
of this bill,” and Mr. Ford further pointed 
out, in the aforesaid report, that— 

I desire also to call tlie attention of your 
committee to the fact that the Attorney 
General while a Member of the Senate re¬ 
ported the bill favorably on behalf of the 
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Committee on the Judiciary and actively 
supported the measure on the floor of the 
Senate. 

On page 34 of the official House report. 
No 2135, IS an accurate and precise sum¬ 
mary of the account concerned. It shows 
$384,256.26 as the unreturned balance 
of the compames’ cash bond funds, after 
allowing to the Fleet Corp. and its suc¬ 
cessor—that IS, the Government—ail 
due credits versus offsets These figures 
have never changed. As cited on page 
22, in his statement m support of S. 784, 
the Honorable Sam Hobbs, of Alabama, 
attests as follows: 

There has never been any dispute as to 
these figures, or any of them. 

The unrebutted evidence in this case 
supports this accounting as correct. The 
compames have proven to the Court by 
point-for-pomt evidence, the errors in 
any accounting other than that above. 

The following excerpt from page 19 of 
the House Judiciary Committee report is 
pertinent thereto: 

The attempt by adverse expression of opin¬ 
ions, by negation of the facts, by complete 
disregard for the evidence in this case, to 
evolve a “framework of accounts” by retro¬ 
active bookkeeping, contrary to all evidence 
accounts and their status, to thereby just 
exactly make claim for the confiscation, of 
the $384,256 26 now that the heretofore 
alleged contention and reasons have been 
proven as thoroughly invalid, appears un¬ 
worthy of consideration; it would be the 
opposite of fair dealing, justice, and equity. 

Every objection and every contention 
contrary to the purpose of S. 784 has been 
proven invalid, and apparently have 
been repeated for the sole purpose of be¬ 
clouding the issue and obscuring the 
truth. 

Such attempts, however, cannot ex¬ 
tinguish the public records showing the 
receipt and the retention of the moneys 
in question, nor can they change the title 
and ownership of the moneys; and it is 
regrettable that such questionable tactics 
have been used to delay the return of 
the balance of the companies’ cash bond. 
Unrebutted evidence now of record has 
proven that the companies fully per¬ 
formed and faithfully carried out the 
agreements which they had guaranteed 
by their cash bond. 

With the exception of the objections 
which were suddenly raised on August 22 
and August 31, no Member of Congress 
has heretofore, after a study of the evi¬ 
dence, done otherwise than approve the 
purposes now provided for by S. 784. 

As stated in House Report No. 2135, 
on page 2: 

It IS evident that the published reports of 
exhaustive investigations by congressional 
committees have recorded a full exposition of 
the facts, and have cited their judgment that 
the funds herein concerned must be returned 
to the citizen companies as provided for in 
S. 784. 

It is pointedly cited on page 4 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary report, un¬ 
der the title of “Conclusions,” that— 

It IS noteworthy that up to this time every 
Member of Cong^-ess has recognized the 
equity and morality of this demand of the 
companies for the return of their cash prop¬ 
erty herein involved. Reference is made 
to page 1 of Senate Report No. 548, to wit: 
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“After this case came to the attention of 
the Congress and was fully investigated by 
members of the Senate and of the House 
committees, and reported on to Congress, 
Congress has consistently endeavored to 
provide the relief due to these companies, 
which common sense and justice, honorable 
and equitable consideration of the facts do 
require.” 

Realizing the injustice that has been 
done these claimants and the equity of 
their claim, I was prepared and intended 
to speak in support of the bill. I was 
surprised at the incomprehensible type of 
objections voiced by the opponents of the 
rule on S. 784, in light of the facts avail¬ 
able to the objectors in the evidence in 
the exhaustive reports of the House Ju¬ 
diciary Committee. It is regrettable that 
the rule was voted down as a result of 
the misinformation asserted by the ob¬ 
jectors, and because the supporters of 
the measure were given no opportunity 
to be heard. 

There is no justifiable excuse for the 
objections. The conscience of the ob¬ 
jectors ought to urge them to withdraw 
their objections as a matter of good 
faith, and out of respect to their fellow 
Members of the House who were misled 
by their unwarranted contentions. 

S. 784 is justified and proper legisla¬ 
tion. The honor of the Government re¬ 
quires that it be enacted into law. 


The Republican Record of Promise and 
Performance for the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Septemher 23, 1950 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, between 
the closing of the eighty-first session of 
Congress and the morning of next No¬ 
vember 7 when the election booths of 
the Nation open once again to American 
voters, the farmers of my district, and 
of hundreds of other districts through¬ 
out the country, are going to do some 
serious thinking about a number of 
problems facing them as citizens of our 
great Republic. They will want to 
know—and they have a right to know^— 
how I voted and how Republicans gener¬ 
ally voted. 

First of all, let me say that no one 
knows better than I, or appreciates more, 
the magnificent role played by the Amer¬ 
ican farmer in the history of this Na¬ 
tion’s progress to world leadership. The 
well-being of this country’s agriculture 
is the foundation stone of the Republic’s 
strength. Without a healthy and stable 
farm population there can be no rea 
and lasting stability in America. i 

Our farmers have not made theii 
major contributions down through the 
years of war and peace without sacri¬ 
fice, and I, for one, am deeply appre¬ 
ciative of the unending struggle wagec 
by our men and women of agricultun 
against the vagaries of nature, agains 
drought, flood, and'pests, and against thi 
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scmetiznss cruel twists of economic fats. 

In times of peacs the Nation^s farm 
families have tolled long, hard hours to 
keep America the best-fed nation the 
world has ever known. But even more 
impressive have been the American 
farmers’ achievements in time of war 
when they have been called upon to do 
the near impossible in wringing from an 
often reluctant Mother Earth food not 
only to supply our needs at home but 
to bolster our allies around the globe 
with the necessities of hfe. They have 
done this with curtailed manpower and 
m spite of shortages of equipment and 
materials. And while doing it many 
have given their sons and brothers to 
the fighting front. 

Now once again the tune is drawing 
near for American citizens to make de¬ 
cisions in the voting booth. These deci¬ 
sions, shaping our destimes, merit a pe¬ 
riod of careful study of issues by all our 
people. 

One of the issues farmers will think 
about and discuss with their typically 
hard-headed approach will be the farm 
program. They will, I am certain, give 
careful consideration to past party prom¬ 
ises. These American farmers will also, 
you may be sure, give sober thought to 
party performances. And they will take 
a long and careful look at future 
prospects. 

Even a casual check of the records 
down the years will convince any fair- 
minded observer that the Republican 
Party is the traditional friend of the 
Nation’s farm population. 

As representative of the Second Con¬ 
gressional District of Indiana I was 
among those members of the party who 
supported the soil-conservation program 
of X935 and 1936 in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress I again voted for the welfare 
cf the American farmer in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress when a measure provid¬ 
ing Federal aid to farmers for soil con¬ 
servation came before the House. 

The Republican Party was quick to 
recognize the need for emergency action 
when farmers in many parts of the Na¬ 
tion suffered disastrous crop failures be¬ 
cause of adverse weather conditions and 
horded of insect pests. Here again I was 
among those who backed a measure in 
the Seventy- seventh Congress providing 
Federal funds for crop-failure relief. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress two 
major bills concerning agriculture which 
received Republican support, including 
mine, were one providing incentive pay¬ 
ments and another which continued the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. On 
tills latter mea.sure it was Republican aid 
which enabled the bill to pass despite an 
overriding veto. 

Moreover, it is a matter of record that 
I have consistently supported all general 
agricultural appropriation bills to come 
before the House. 

But what of more recent legislative 
history? 

Without question our farm friends will 
compare the records of the Eightieth and 
the Eighty-first Congresses as those rec¬ 
ords bear on the problems of agriculture. 

WHAT WILL THEY EIND? 

When the farmers of the Indiana Sec¬ 
ond Congressional District make that 
comparison what will they find? 


I will tell you what they will find. 
They v/ill find that solid, enduring farm 
progress was made under the leadership 
of the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress. As House majority leader of 
the Eightieth Congress I am proud of 
Republican accomplishments on behalf 
of American agriculture. 

These farm friends of mine will con¬ 
sider that in the Eightieth Congress they 
were given the Agricultural Act of 1948— 
the first permanent farm bill ever 
written. 

As majority leader in the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, I know it was drafted 
only a£ler the closest consultation with 
farmers and leaders of the great farm 
organizations, including the American 
Farm Bm'eau. 

They will remember that the Republi¬ 
can Eightieth Congress authorized 
$800,000,000 in loans for rural electrifica¬ 
tion—twice as much as any previous 
Congi’ess, with REA electricity extended 
to nearly a million farm homes during 
fiscal 1943 and 1949—again more than 
double the previous figure for any simi¬ 
lar period before V^orld War 11. 

The farmers of my district will also 
consider that the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress appropriated more 
than $500,000,000 for soil-conservation 
activities on American farms. And 
another $262,500,000 for soil-conserva¬ 
tion payments for 1949. 

Not to be overlooked among the bene¬ 
ficial legislation passed by the Eightieth 
Congress on behalf of the American 
farmer was an act amending the Federal- 
Aid Road Act of 1916. This amendment 
authorized $900,000,000 to be spent dur¬ 
ing 1950 and 1851 on highways of the 
Nation, with a major portion earmarked 
to improve America’s vital network of 
farm-to-market feeder roads. 

How does this performance stack up 
with the pledge in the Republican decla¬ 
ration of principles for 1948? 

We said: 

We have pledged stability of farm prices 
during the reconversion and readjustment 
periods. We vull carry out those pledges. 
We will support sound, permanent proposals 
to give farmers expanding markets and their 
fair share of the national income. We re¬ 
affirm our long-standing support of soil and 
water conservation. We shall support meas¬ 
ures designed to protect better rural living. 

Did the Republican-controlled Eight¬ 
ieth Congress keep that pledge? The 
record speaks eloquently for itself. 

PROMISE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 

What of the Eighty-first Congress— 
the Democrat-controlled Congress under 
a Democrat administration which had 
promised to be all things to all people? 

Now that we are closing the books on 
the activities of the Eighty-first Congress 
the farmers in my district can consider 
that record. 

They can, and you may be sure they 
will, consider how, after fiddling and 
fussing for months, the Democratic-con¬ 
trolled Eighty-first Congress, in the clos¬ 
ing days of the first session, finally rushed 
through, in desperation, a “new” farm 
law which, when it becomes operative 
after 1950, will resemble closely the very 
Agricultural Act of 1948 passed by the 
much-maligned Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress. 


The farmers in my district will also 
discover that the Eighty-first Congress 
could do no more than modify, under 
impetus of a bipartisan group, the 
charier of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
porahon, an agency, mind you, that was 
given its first permanent Federal charter 
by the Reputaiican Eightieth Congress. 

The farmers of America will find, 
moreover, that the Crop Insurance Act of 
1948 is legislation which conlinues the 
crop-insurance program on an experi¬ 
mental basis—again as begun in the 
Eightieth Congress—provisions for grad¬ 
ual expansion of crop insurance to addi¬ 
tional counties and containing other 
modifications of the law pursuant to the 
new program initiated m 1947. 

Farmers comparing the accomplish¬ 
ments of the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses will notice that legislation au¬ 
thorizing the REA to make loans to 
financial expansion, construction, and 
operations of rural telephone service was 
introduced by a large bipartisan group 
of Republicans and Democrats. 

Having thus considered the actions of 
the Democrat-controlled Eighty-first 
Congress, citizens in agiiculture may 
fairly ask what happened to the grandi¬ 
ose promises made by the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. Again the record speaks 
eloquently, and I do not believe my farm 
friends will be fooled by this Democratic 
attempt to put laws given to them by the 
Eightieth Congress m new wrappings, 
tied with new ribbon, and passed to them 
as gifts of the Trumamtes. 

WHAT OF the future? 

Hoosier farmers always look a gift 
horse m the mouth. In this, I suspect, 
they are no different from their neigh¬ 
bors in other States. 

My friends of the Indiana Second Dis¬ 
trict have been closely scrutinizing a 
Democratic gift horse, which might bat¬ 
ter be called vote bait, known as the 
Brannan plan. They want no part of the 
spavined critter. 

The farmers I know want no part of 
a scheme spawned by the CIO that would 
reduce the traditionally free and inde¬ 
pendent American farmer to a shackkid 
serf chained to a system of socialized 
agriculture, bedeviled with bureaucratic 
red tape, and haunted by the fear of 
heavy punishment for failure to properly 
fill out a Government form. 

They want no part of a Federal law 
which provides that all farmers must 
keep such books and records and make 
such reports as may be required by the 
Secretary and that if they fail to keep 
these reports and records they will be 
guilty cf a misdemeanor and upon con¬ 
viction fined not more than $1,000 or im¬ 
prisoned for not more than a year, or 
both. 

They do not want to be dependent for 
a considerable share of their income 
upon annual appropriations out of the 
Federal Treasury which one day might 
not be appropriated, and which sui'ely, if 
appropriated, would be in large measure 
paid by the farmers themselves in in¬ 
creased taxes. That is just what the 
Brannan plan seeks to do. 

They want no part of the Brannan 
plan and neither do I. Neither did m lot 
of Democrats of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. 
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But the farmers of the Nation know 
only too well that the Socialist-minded 
planners want it desperately. And they 
know that the peril of this preposterous, 
two-faced Janus which makes the false 
promise of high prices to farmers and 
low prices to consumers—^with the differ¬ 
ence presumably coming from thin air— 
will always be an ominous cloud on the 
American farm horizon as long as the 
radicals are in power. The Brannan 
plan and all that it implies constitutes 
the future prospects for the American 
farmer under leadership of the Tru- 
manites. 

What, then, do my farmer friends find 
to consider for the future under Republi¬ 
can leadership? 

For the part I was privileged to play 
in helping to draft the 1950 statement of 
Republican principles and objectives I am 
proud to point to these pledges to Ameri¬ 
can agriculture: 

A. A program to provide a fair price for 
tlie farmer’s products in the market place 
aided by a system of price supports and by 
protection against the dumping of competi¬ 
tive commodities produced by underpaid for¬ 
eign labor, to the end that the farmer’s 
standard of living will be m line with the 
contribution he makes to the national econ¬ 
omy. 

B. Continue and enlarge programs of re¬ 
search and education, both in production 
and marketing, with particular attention to 
cheaper and more effective production, a bet¬ 
ter and more effective marketing system, 
especially for perishable commodities, sound 
cooperative marketing, and the development 
and expansion of industrial uses for agri¬ 
cultural products and by-products. 

C. Continued development and restoration 
of our soil and water resources through soil 
conservation and reclamation. 

D. Expansion of animal agriculture as a 
means of reducing surpluses, rebuilding of 
the soil and providing a better diet for our 
people 

E Special encouragement for the develop¬ 
ment and ownership of family-sized farms, 
improvement of rural living conditions, and 
completion of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

F. Development of export markets for the 
surplus crops which can be efficiently pro¬ 
duced in this country. 

Here is a Republican program not 
master-minded by the CIO but worked 
out only after long consultation with 
leaders of our great national farm 
groups. It is the blueprint for building 
a prosperous and enduring farm econ¬ 
omy based on sound principles, tested 
and proven by the experience of men 
who know—men who have wrung their 
livelihood from the land as sons of agri¬ 
culture. It offers no fantasies, no dou¬ 
ble talk, no false promises, no sleight-of- 
hand, and no economic witchcraft. 

It is not a program that is 'Too good 
to be true,” but one which is geared to 
reality, reasonable and workable in its 
many parts. 

MEN OF COMMON SENSE 

I have faith in the sound common 
sense of the American farmer. I be¬ 
lieve he wants and expects a reasonable 
return based on the extent of his pro¬ 
duction efforts. I do not believe he can 
be taken in by will-o’-the-wisp schemes, 
of which the Brannan plan is a typically 
shocking example. 


The records of the Republican-con¬ 
trolled Eightieth Congress and the 
Democratic-controlled Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress are now on the books for the 
farmer to examine carefully m the weeks 
that he ahead. 

On the Republican side of the ledger 
he will find sane and effective pledges 
backed by a record of sound perform¬ 
ance. On the Truman Democratic sheet 
he will find held out to him nothing but 
the dismal specter of the Brannan 
brainstorm. 


My Report to the Railway Employees and 
Other Workers of the Ninth District 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know there has been very little legisla¬ 
tion of direct or vital concern to labor, 
which was considered by this Demo¬ 
cratic-controlled Congress. 

Of course, the average workingman, 
railroad employee, or white collar worker 
is just as much interested in all legisla¬ 
tion considered by the Congress as any 
other citizen. Nevertheless, he is per¬ 
haps more especially mterested in legis¬ 
lation which would more directly con¬ 
cern him, his job and the welfare of 
himself and family. 

There has been little opportunity in 
this Congress to vote on so-called labor 
legislation for the reason that the few 
bills that w^'ere desired by the labor or¬ 
ganizations were bottled up in commit¬ 
tee and never came out on the floor of 
the House for consideration or vote. 

Therefore, in making this brief report 
to railway employees and other labor 
people of the Nmth District, I desire to 
go back to my record of previous Con¬ 
gresses, following the President’s pol¬ 
icy, to show to them that I have been 
friendly to and on the side of the work¬ 
ingman. 

My record in behalf of labor speaks for 
itself. I quote from the official records 
to show how I voted on legislation which 
was of special interest and concern to 
railroad employees and other workers. 
The record shows the following legisla¬ 
tive acts and my vote in behalf of labor 
in every instance: 

Grosser amendments, railway retire¬ 
ment bill, H. R. 1362; House voted July 3, 
1946. I voted for labor. 

Venue bill, railway suit bill, H. R. 
1639, Hagen’s office in Washington, D. C., 
was Capitol Hill headquarters for union 
representatives fighting venue limita¬ 
tions; House voted July 17,1947. I voted 
for labor. 

Full Employment Act, prolabor legis¬ 
lation, H. R. 4437; House voted February 
7, 1946. I voted for labor. 

Smith-Connally bill, vicious antilabor 
bill, S. 796, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
June 4, 11, and 25, 1943. I voted for 
labor. 


Case bill, antistrike legislation, H. R. 
3908; House voted February 7, 1946, I 
voted for labor. 

May-Smith-Arends bill, another anti¬ 
strike bill, H. R. 3937; House voted De¬ 
cember 11, 1945. I voted for labor. 

As many labor leaders understand and 
believe, the vote on the Taft-Hartley bill 
was not a fair test as to which Members 
of Congress were friendly to labor. 

In the first place, the Taft-Hartley bill 
does not affect railroad labor. In the 
second place, the law is not what some 
union labor leaders represent it to be. 
Many features operate to the benefit of 
the workingman and should be retained. 
On the other hand, a few changes will 
undoubtedly be made during subsequent 
sessions of Congress to rectify possible 
inequities. 

An effort was made in this present 
Congress to improve the Taft-Hartley 
bill, but administration leaders wanted 
no improvement in the bill but worked 
for its complete repeal and the repeal of 
all labor provisions as set forth in the 
Taft-Hartley law. Many members of 
unions did not want all labor laws re¬ 
pealed insofar as the Taft-Hartley pro¬ 
visions are concerned. I felt as they do, 
improvements could be made m the law 
and therefore I voted for a measure 
which would improve the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

As a former railroad employee, my¬ 
self, and as a farmhand at one time and 
one who has done a lot of manual labor, 
I just want to assure the railroad em¬ 
ployees and other labor people of my dis¬ 
trict that I will never vote for legislation 
which would be contrary to their best 
interest. I will always work, vote for. 
and support the welfare of the working 
people of the Ninth District and Nation. 

In closing I want to insert at this point 
a letter which I have received from the 
Government Employees’ Council, of the 
American Federation of Labor, express¬ 
ing appreciation for my interest and sup¬ 
port of legislation desired by workers. 
The letter follows: 

Government Employees' 

Council op the American 

Federation op Labor, 
Washington, D. C., October 25,1949, 
Hon Harold C. Hagen, 

Member, House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Hagen: As we turn 
through the pages of the legislative history 
of the first session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, we find that Federal and postal em¬ 
ployees’ working and financial conditions 
were improved. 

Legislation was enacted into law improv¬ 
ing the Federal retirement system, the Em¬ 
ployees* Compensation Act, salary adjust¬ 
ments for all employees, classification laws 
were amended, and several other laws enacted 
improving the service and for the betterment 
Of all Federal and postal employees. 

We of the Government Employees* Council 
of the American Federation of Labor are de¬ 
lighted to express to you dur heartfelt thanks 
for the major part you played in writing the 
legislative history of the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

This is considered a thank-you note and 
does not require an answer. 

With kindest personal regards and every 
good wish, I am, 

Most sincerely, 

Thomas G Walters, 

Operations Director^ 
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“la Bad Taste” 

EXTENSION OP P^MARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN’ THS HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Septemder 22, 1950 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I v/ould like 
to ins'ert in the Appendix of the Con- 
grussional Reoofd the following editorial 
taken from the Daily Times published in 
Mainaroneck, N. Y., entitled ‘Tn Bad 
Taste”: 

"In Bad Taste’* 

Gov Thomas E Dewey, speaking at a pub¬ 
lic dinner m New York City on Thursday 
evening, had the courage to speak forth¬ 
rightly in the presence of the heads of the 
Soviet delegation to the United Nations on 
the subject of Soviet concentration camps. 

Thereupon, the Soviet’s representatives 
ostentatiously arose and stalked from the 
room, 

■While the large majority of the audience, 
and we believe a preponderance of the Amer¬ 
ican public, applauded the remarks of Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey, reliable newspaper reporters at 
the occasion recounted that some American 
guests at the head table expressed the view, 
privately, that the Governor’s action was 
m bad taste. 

That is more than surprising. It is 
astounding. And if these guests had even a 
portion of the courage which actuated Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey in his plain talk they would have 
allowed the use of their names instead of 
making their remarks privately. 

In bad taste, indeed! 

■What about the taste in Korea where the 
subsidized armies of these same Soviet rep¬ 
resentatives are murdering In cold blood 
wounded American prisoners? 

It is our firm opinion that we have had 
entirely too much of this namby-pamby, kid- 
glove treatment of Communists, both foreign 
and domestic brands. Why not recognize 
the enemy for what he is, and treat him 
accordmgly? 

And while we are at it, let’s line up the 
critics of patriots who speak forthrightly 
with those in whose behalf they offer these 
excuses. 

For too long we have been calling a spade a 
garden tool for cultivation. Now let’s call it 
a spade, whether Moscow likes it or not. And 
let’s take off the kid gloves and put on box¬ 
ing gloves. 


McMahon’s Campaign 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OF iLLIiroXS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (leyislatwe day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “McMahon's Campaign,’* pub¬ 
lished in the Hartford Times of Septem-* 
ber 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

McMahon’s Campaign 

The man who is being picked both within 
and outside the State as a likely winner this 


fall is Senator Brien McNIahon. If the 
Senator, himself, has any doubts as to his 
reelection, they did not appear in his open¬ 
ing campaign speech the other night In 
fact he made no special appeal for votes. 
But he gave his listeners an accounting of 
his activities and record in Congress the 
past 6 years in an address that for statesman¬ 
ship, forthrightness, and candor struck a 
high note in a State campaign badly in need 
of such a lift. 

There was no partisan appeal, no reference 
to his opponent, Joseph E Talbot, no cater¬ 
ing to special groups, racial, labor, or busi¬ 
ness. It v;as a summation of his efforts in 
behalf of world peace, of defense, of control 
of the atomic bomb, all of winch have already 
been recognized in the Nation and in other 
parts of the world as outstanding This rec- 
oid will stand the closest scrutiny and, the 
Times believes, entitles him to continue his 
services in the United States Senate for 
another 6 years. 

As chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Senator 
has become an authority on the peacetime 
and wartime uses of atomic power In this 
field, he is a pioneer as well as an experi¬ 
enced, responsible leader. He has had the 
opportunity of woiking closely with the 
White House, the State and Defense Depart¬ 
ments, and all the other units of govern¬ 
ment into which the variety of national and 
world problems are channeled for policy and 
action. 

While preferring to work for world dis¬ 
armament and peace, the Senator said he 
supported every measure, including Korean 
defense, that would help piepare us in our 
conflict with Soviet Russia. 

"If I’ve been wrong, I’ve been terribly 
wrong,” is a statement that could come only 
from one whose conscience is clear and who 
IS content to leave the final judgment to the 
electorate on voting day. 

So far, however, Senator McMahon’s per¬ 
formance in Washington, both in behalf of 
the Nation and his State,' has been highly 
creditable and his opponents will have no 
easy time trying to belittle it. There is no 
sense in replacing him, especially in these 
critical days when experience and leader¬ 
ship are a prime need. 


Greek ConceEtraiioE Camps at 
Makronissos 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22,1950 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker. 
3 years ago when I opposed the Truman 
doctrine I predicted that the hundreds of 
millions of American dollars being sent 
to Greece would not be used to feed the 
people, restore a stable economy, and in¬ 
stitute a democratic government for that 
country. I warned that it would lead to 
disaster for the Greek people and arm a 
reactionary government against its own 
people. 

Three years later we can see the re¬ 
sults. The average Greek worker lives 
in a paper hovel, earns less than 60 cents 
a day when he is lucky enough to find 
work, and pays more than a day’s wages 
for a pound of potatoes. The budget of 
the Greek Government today faces a 
deficit of billions of drachmas, while 
scandals about misappropriation of 


funds by corrupt politicians and generals 
continue to rock the Nation. One-tliird 
of the children of Greece have no schools 
to go to while American dollars are build¬ 
ing airstrips and military roads. Demo¬ 
cratic trade-unions have been all but 
wiped out and government officials re¬ 
place the elected leaders who have been 
imprisoned and exiled by the thousands 
where they have escaped execution. 

These are the fruits of the Truman 
doctrine, which has maintained Greece 
as a military base, impoverished its 
people, and maintained hundreds of 
anti-Fascist fighters in concentration 
camps in order to terrorize the people. 
The "united States mission m Greece, by 
countenancing these brutal concentra¬ 
tion camps—surpassing even Dachau in 
atrocities—is making of America a 
hated symbol of terror. 

Our State Department would have us 
believe that these concentration camps 
are health resorts for rehabilitation pur¬ 
poses That is pure “bunk.” There is an 
enormous amount of documentary ma¬ 
terial that refutes this idea. The Greek- 
American Committee for the Abolition of 
Makronissos has made available au¬ 
thentic documents to prove the falsity 
of the State Department’s window-dress¬ 
ing statements. 

Some of these documents have been 
published by the Daily Compass, a New 
York newspaper, in a series of arUcles 
exposing the actual conditions on 
Makronissos, the largest and most 
hideous of these death islands. I should 
like to insert some excerpts from these 
articles into the Record 

Last fall and winter, ships carried to the 
rocky island of Makronissos, 3 miles off the 
Greek coast in the Aegean Sea, thousands 
of inmates of the Greek Government’s net- 
\/ork of prisons and concentration camps. 

Here, according to an act of the Greek 
Parliament, these Communists and leftists, 
these captured rebels and persons of dubious 
loyalty, were to be reeducated. Alexander 
Diomedes, then premier, told Now Yf'rk 
Times correspondent C. L Sulzberger: "We 
wish again to make them good and useful 
Greeks. They will be received and treated as 
people who are lost sheep returning to the 
flock ” 

Sulzberger described this, in August 1C49, 
as the "first experiment in mass dccommu- 
nlzation.” 

Now the experiment Is over, and the gray 
rock of Makronissos is again being left to 
the birds and fishermen. The prisoners are 
being loaded on ships and taken to Al- 
Stratis, Trikkori, and other islands even 
smaller and more remote than Makronlsros. 

The prisoners who are leaving are fewer 
in number than those who came. Thou¬ 
sands have been reeducated to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Government; they have been re¬ 
leased to their native places on good be¬ 
havior. Many others have died, their bodies 
thrown in the sea, and others have been 
transferred to hospitals or insane asylums 
on the mainland. 

No first-hand survey of the Makronissos 
experiment is likely to come from the United 
States mission which Is so busily engaged in 
"rehabilitating” Greece. But pertinent data 
exist in the form of Items In the Athens 
press, reports by foreign correspondents per¬ 
mitted to visit Makronissos, and letters from 
prisoners smuggled off the island. 

Even a second-hand survey permits con¬ 
clusions. It Indicates that the educators of 
Makronissos did not spare the rod. It Indi¬ 
cates that to purify men’s minds they broke 
men’s bodies. The education of Makronissos 
was education by fire. 
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The spokesmen of the Liberal and Popu¬ 
list Parties remark with satisfaction on the 
number of graduates from Makronissos, a 
barren, gray island baked all day by a blazing 
sun and swept at night by chill winds. They 
quote the statements of repentance pub¬ 
lished almost daily in the press: 

‘T, John Kourtis, * * * declare that I 

condemn with disgust the Communist Party, 
ELAM, ELAS, and EPON, and, in general, all 
their offshoots, because they have proved 
that they had as their aim treason, arson, 
deception, and adventurism ” 

“I, Nicholas Selimos, * * * dissociate 

myself from the Communist Party * * * 

and take as my life’s compass the ideals: 
faith, fatherland, family.” 

But what arguments were employed by 
the teachers on Makronissos to convert 
Selimos to the ideals of faith, fatherland, 
and family? What facts were marshaled 
for his benefit—what texts did he study’ 

Basil Davidson, a former lieutenant colo¬ 
nel in the British Army, who visited Ma¬ 
kronissos last December and reported his 
findings in the New Statesman and Nation, 
wrote * 

“While on Makronissos I could not dis¬ 
cover any of the normal apparatus of edu¬ 
cation, There were no classrooms; the 
library contained less than 50 books, some 
of these being duplicates. I was introduced 
to no educationalists of any degree, even the 
lowliest.” 

Last January, A. Venidicoglou, president of 
the Woodworkers’ Union, told a court in 
Athens * 

“Before I signed the statement I had been 
subjected to almost incessant torture for 59 
days on end. Only when I stood a hair’s- 
breadth from death and I realized that I 
could not hold out any longer did I sign the 
paper. * * *” 

In a letter published June 18 in Demo- 
cratikos Typos, organ of the anti-Commu¬ 
nist Democratic Alliance, George Kustekis, a 
soldier, wrote: 

“Before that tragic dilemma, life or death 
by torture, I could not do what so many 
heroes, simple and great, have done. But 
if, in a moment of weakness under the most 
brutal pressure, the men of darkness tore a 
‘recantation’ out of my soul, they have not 
crushed my faith.” 

From those who, having signed no state¬ 
ments, remain prisoners letters have made 
their way to the outside world Toward the 
end of last year an intellectual, whose name 
obviously cannot be disclosed, wrote: 

“Every few days new groups arrive. All 
those who are pronounced ‘reeducated’ are 
immediately sent to groups organized into 
companies. Those who resist ‘reeducation’ 
are dispatched to the Sixth Company for fur¬ 
ther indoctrination, ♦ * * 

“The second group which came numbered 
nearly 800, among whom were intellectuals. 
They were beaten with particular viciousness. 
Nearly 170 did not sign * * * One pris¬ 

oner from the second group committed sui¬ 
cide by severing his veins with a fork. An¬ 
other tried to swallow a broken spoon and a 
third slashed his wrists. ^ * 

“There have been acts of courage which left 
the Fascist soldiers speechless. When one 
prisoner was ordered to undress and lie down, 
all of those preseut did the same thing in 
solidarity.” 

The data contained in such letters come 
from men who presumably are Communists 
or leftists. But substantial information is 
also available from anti-Communist sources. 

The newspaper Democratikos Typos re¬ 
ported in March that the Makronissos au¬ 
thorities “have extended their ‘reeducation^ 
measures to women as well. Evangelia 
Skevafilaka Triandafilia Giumkel and Pipsta 
Marangu have gone mad as a result of tor¬ 
ture. * * 

Mahi, organ of the Socialist Party, the 
Greek equivalent of the British Labor Party, 
reported m its issue of April 5: 


“Marinos and another man were hurled 
from a height of 20 feet onto the rocks. 
Bailas was spitting blood, Kiourdzis vomited 
blood, and nobody escaped unscathed. Those 
who could not stand it any more and signed 
from despair were transported to the con¬ 
valescents’ section. The others were thrown 
back into the cages of the solitary confine¬ 
ment section where they were left for days 
Without care, food, or water.” 

On April 14, Mahi reported: 

“One exile, whose name we have m our 
possession, had not only been tortured most 
brutally, but when he persistently refused 
to sign, had one of his eyes gouged out. 
Finally he signed, and read a speech: ‘In this 
miracle-working Lake of Siloam, I have re¬ 
covered my Sight, I was blind, and I have 
seen the light.’ ” 

In the files of UN Secretary General Trygve 
Lie is the shabby original of the most de¬ 
tailed description extant of what has taken 
place on the Aegean island of Makronissos, 
which since 1947 has served as a reeducation 
center for Greek political prisoners. 

Its author is Manolis Proimakis, himself a 
prisoner on Makronissos, former member of 
the Greek Parliament, veteran leader of the 
Democratic Alliance Party, a non-Communist 
party of the left. 

It was written in secret, dated January 24, 
and smuggled off the island. Proimakis 
asked that his name be signed to it and 
that it be titled, “J’Accuse.” 

He declares that he has restricted himself 
to describing the camp guarded by the Sec¬ 
ond Special Armed Battalion, where 7,000 
prisoners were then undergoing reeducation. 
“All that I relare forms part of my own ex¬ 
perience I have seen these things happen¬ 
ing with my own eyes,” he writes. 

“At nightfall they take us to a deserted 
place behind the tents of the Eighth Com¬ 
pany. There the process known as ‘fishing* 
begins among the new arrivals Soldiers who 
have been well rewarded for the part they 
are to play are sent among us, seeking out 
men from their own locality, acquaintances, 
and old men who do not look as if they would 
have great powers of resistance. » ♦ ♦ 

“Those ‘fished out’ are separated from the 
crowd and the soldiers describe to them the 
tortures to which they will be sub¬ 
jected. * * 

“In a state of extreme terror this mass of 
human misery waits, and, as soon as the sol¬ 
diers’ bugles have given the signal, the next 
phase of operations begins. It continues till 
5 a. m. the following day,” 

THREATS AND SCREAMS 

“It is dark, the soldiers advance on the 
ranks of the prisoners, they shme their 
torches on men shivering with cold and sleep¬ 
lessness, choose from 5 to 10, and lead them 
to the confession room, one at a time. • ♦ * 

“The officers begin their work by bringing 
intense psychological pressure to bear on the 
prisoners. Promises and threats are charac¬ 
teristic of this stage, while the victim hears 
the cries and screams of suffering which shat¬ 
ter the stillness of the night. * * * 

“The man subjected to this psychological 
pressure is alone and at the mercy of his 
armed jailers. While he awaits his fate he 
sees some of his comrades carried away on 
stretchers, others dragged along the ground 
by two or three men, others with whom he 
has lived for months, with whom he has 
discussed a thousand things and whose sanity 
he could not doubt, he sees mad, driven com¬ 
pletely out of their minds and capable only 
Qf Inarticulate cries. • * * 

“Those prisoners who still refuse to sign 
are taken by military police into ravines 
•where they are subjected to an even more 
Inhuman beating. The soldiers, armed with 
truncheons and knobby wooden clubs, beat 
them until a number fall to the ground witli 
broken limbs and try to crawl away moaning 


with pain. These are then thrown into near¬ 
by tents with other prisoners.” 

SIX HUNDRED REFUSE TO SIGN 

“Is it necessary to add that after such 
treatment a large number of prisoners sign 
in order to end their sufferings’ 

“The treatment described above was meted 
out to those who arrived on Makronissos on 
December 2, 3, and 5, 1949 The majority 
of them were elderly, sick, sufferers from TB 
and ex-officers of the Greek Army. Out of 
1,9C0, 600 were able to stand up to this tor¬ 
ture and refused to sign the ‘declaration.’ 

“These 600 men are isolated in the Eighth 
Company. There they spent the terrible 
night of December 8, a night of blood and 
horror. 

“At 10 o’clock at night, when all the pris¬ 
oners were lying down, worn out by the suf¬ 
fering of the past days, they were wakened 
by wild shouts and a crowd of savages burst 
upon the recumbent men, pulling them and 
beating them unmercifully to force them out 
of their tents. * * * 

“As §oon as we were all gathered outside, 
they divided us into groups of 100 and led 
us to different parts of the camp. There 
a new questioning took place, even more 
cruel than the first, at the end of which we 
were again delivered to our tormentors who, 
after making us undress completely, beat us 
savagely all night long. At 5:30 a. m. the 
groans of hundreds of men rose to heaven. 

“At this stage 106 more signatures were 
obtained. * * *” 

The testimony of Proimakis, together with 
that of scores of others, has made the name 
of Makronissos a Greek synonym of Dachau. 
Now the agonies of Makronissos, which have 
lasted 1,000 days, are drawing to a close. But 
the torment of its inhabitants is not over; 
they are merely being transported to smaller 
and more distant islands of rock, where, per¬ 
haps, their voices will not rise above the 
wind and sea. 

SIX GROUPS DESIGNATED 

Last October, as a substitute for the de¬ 
crees of martial law, the Greek Parliament 
enacted a law designating Makronissos as 
the national reeducation center, and di¬ 
recting that prisoners be transferred there. 
A council of five ministers was set up to 
supervise it. 

The law defined six categories of persons 
subject to arrest and internment on Ma¬ 
kronissos : 

1. Military personnel “considered danger¬ 
ous to the security of the armed forces.” 

2. Anyone “exiled by the security commit¬ 
tees as dangerous to public order.” 

3. Anyone arrested by the military authori¬ 
ties for “having committed suspicious ac¬ 
tions” threatening the armed forces, provided 
that the local security committee concurred. 

4. Bandits who are captured or who sur¬ 
render. 

5. Those condemned or awaiting trial and 
those “in exile for participation in anti¬ 
national activities.” 

6. Those “preventively arrested by the Min¬ 
istry of Public Order or the military authori¬ 
ties ” 

Persons released from Makronissos as satis¬ 
factorily reeducated were to he rearrested 
If the local security committee determined 
that they had resumed antinational activi¬ 
ties. 

UP TO THE POLICE 

On October 16, the newspaper Mahi, organ 
of the Socialist Party, the Greek equivalent 
of the British Labor Party, commented: 

“The categories subject to reeducation on 
Makronissos include everybody—except those 
whom reaction does not want out of the 
way. * * * Everyone is covered, because 

it. is the police who will, in fact, decide, since 
it is the police files which are behind the 
security committees.” 

Two months later, the Ministry of Public 
Order further clarified the law by officially 
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defining a “nationalist” as one who has had 
“no dealings with the police” since 1945 and 
who voied m the 1946 eleetions—which were 
boycotted not only by the Communist-led 
EAM, but also by the anti-Communist So¬ 
cialist Party, the Left-Liberals, the Progres¬ 
sive-Republicans, and the Agrarians. 

The working of the Makronissos system was 
illustrated by the elections of March 5, from 
which the EAM parties v/ere excluded. Ma- 
kromssos itself was the central issue; the 
liberal candidates led by Gen. Nicholas Plas- 
tiias and the candidates of the Democratic 
Alliance, a non-Communist organization of 
the left, campaigned on a platform of amnes¬ 
ty of political prisoners and reconciliation. 

"Despite o&cial paring of the electorate, 
liberal and leftist candidates received 415,000 
votes, electing 70 deputies to Parliament, 
wheieas the Populist Party, the bulwark of 
the right, polled only 274,000, or 18 percent of 
the total—a sharp decline from the 55 per¬ 
cent it received in 1946. 

Observers agreed that the electorate re¬ 
pudiated the Government as far as it could; 
it was prevented from doing so completely by 
the very system it was seeking to end. 

“Martial courts are still operating and peo¬ 
ple under detention have not been released,” 
the Socialist Party declared in mid-February. 
“Eimept in some great cities, the left-wing 
and democratic masses do not dare to ex¬ 
press their political opinions” 

Representative Jacob K. Javits, Republi¬ 
can, of the Twenty-first Congressional Dis¬ 
trict, investigated the charges against the 
Greek Government, however, and reported 
his findings to a constituent on May 19: 

“I find that in the detention camp on 
Makronissos there are civilian detainees be- 
mg held under the charge that they are un¬ 
reliable with respect to their loyalty to the 
Greek Constitution, 

“These civilian detainees are being re¬ 
quested to subscribe to a standard declara¬ 
tion abjuring communism and the guerrilla 
movement and affirming loyalty to the Greek 
state—* * *. 

“United States investigators, however, 
state that they have found no evidence of 
atrocities though there are complaints of 
mistreatment by those who have not signed 
the declaration. It is charged that atrocity 
stories are being circulated as Communist 
propaganda.” 

THE OFFICIAL TOUES 

Presumably Javits and his informants were 
guided by the reports of correspondents and 
others who have made tours of inspection 
of Makronissos under official auspices. 

How such visitors were deceived was ex¬ 
plained recently by the newspaper Mahi, 
organ of the Socialist Party, the Greek 
equivalent of the British Labor Party: 

“A twofold effort was made to deceive 
visitors. First, to keep out of sight all those 
who should not be seen. Secondly, to com¬ 
pel the rest to speak and act in accordance 
with the orders of the administration; to 
assist it, under compulsion, to present to 
the outside world a ‘magic screen' * * 

one visitor who saw through the magic 
screen of Makronissos was Basil Davidson, 
correspondent of the New Statesman and 
Nation (London) and former lieutenant 
colonel in the British Army. He wrote: 

“In the course of several hours we were 
shown upward of 20,000 prisoners. I saw 
young boys undergoing intensive nationalist 
Indoctrination. And I saw, at the other 
end of the scale of experience, and in living 
conditions which are a disgrace to Greece, 
famous leaders of the wartime resistance 
such as General (Stefanos) Sarafls (com¬ 
mander of ELAS) * ♦ 

“While on Makronissos I could not discover 
any of the normal apparatus of education. 
There were no classrooms; the library con¬ 
tained less than 50 books. * * * 


What Is this ‘reindoctrination’? I kept 
asking the army officers who escorted me. 
And for answer they pointed to the ubiqui¬ 
tous Greek flags, bade me listen to the ever¬ 
lasting repetition of the national anthem, 
talked enthusiastically about the singing and 
the speeches That is good enough perhaps 
for the foreign visitors who normally land on 
Makronissos. It can obviously convince no 
one who knows anything of life and politics 
in Greece.” 

In Its issue of April 21, Mahi suggested that 
visitors go to the Daphni Mental Asylum, 
where former inhabitants of Makronissos 
were bemg treated* 

“The asylum is dirty and overcrowded, and 
the sight of so many other mental cases and 
maniacs, with their fits, cries, and screams, 
the semidarkness of the wards, the filth on 
the floor and tables, the gray unchanged 
linen, are not calculated to lead to recovery.” 

Mr. Speaker, the American Govern¬ 
ment IS now cutting its funds to Greece. 
Why? Is it in order to force a basic 
change in the Greek economy, to help 
the people of Greece achieve stability 
and security? Quite the contrary. The 
Truman doctrine now seeks to inflict 
further punishment on the people of 
Greece. The Truman doctrinaires de¬ 
mand more arms from Greece, not more 
bread—they demand less freedom, not 
more, for the Greek people. 

For the fact is that the concentration 
camps and prisons have not proved an 
answer to the demands of the Greek peo¬ 
ple for bread, security, and freedom. 
The Greek people, despite the armed- 
camp atmosphere that prevails in this 
ancient home of liberty, are answering 
the terror of their government backed 
by American funds and occupation 
forces, with growing demands for the 
abolition of the concentration camps and 
a general amnesty for political prisoners. 

The collapse of the Plastiras govern¬ 
ment in Greece was brought about when 
the Greek people, protesting nationally, 
succeeded in making Plastiras declare 
his desire for a general amnesty for the 
70,000 political prisoners in Greece. In 
the New York Post of September 3, 1950, 
William Attwood, its foreign correspond¬ 
ent, wrote: 

The fall of Premier Nicholas Plastiras' 
centrist government came about because it 
called for a policy of leniency toward former 
Communist sympathizers and a reduction of 
the armed forces from 150,000 to 80,000 
* ♦ it promised a reform economy, civil 
liberties, and social progress * ♦ ♦ j-t 

recognized that Makronissos was infamous. 

Now note these words: 

The United States Government, rather 
than grant general amnesty, put a new gov¬ 
ernment into power—a new government 
which is Fascist-minded. ♦ * plastiras 

has been replaced by a less liberal govern¬ 
ment under Sophocles Venizelos. 

This is the verdict of an anti-Commu¬ 
nist correspondent. It places the re¬ 
sponsibility for reaction in Greece where 
it belongs—on the American offiicials in 
Greece—and behind them the Truman 
doctrine which is supported by both 
Democrats and Republicans. The votes 
that have been cast for the Truman doc¬ 
trine and its appropriations are now 
clearly seen to be votes for reactionary 
governments, for concentration camps, 
for the deaths of labor leaders and lib¬ 


eral editors, for the impoverishment of 
the Greek people and the loss of their 
freedom. These are the fruits of the 
Truman doctrine. But the Greek people 
will not eat those fruits—and the Amer¬ 
ican people, when they learn the truth, 
will repudiate the Truman doctrine. 


Tribute to Senator Lucas 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a tribute to 
our majority leader, the senior Senator 
from Illinois CMr, Lucas 1. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr President, I desire to associate myseif 
with my colleagues in paying a few words of 
tribute to our majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 

The Senator from Illinois deserves our ap¬ 
preciation for the excellent record he has 
made as majority leader under trying cir¬ 
cumstances He has shown patience, indus¬ 
try, courage, tolerance, and tact, and under 
hxs leadership and his understanding of leg¬ 
islative and parliamentary procedure, the 
record and the accomplishments of the 
Eighty-first Congress have been outstanding, 
I join my colleagues in congratulating the 
majority leader on a job well done. 


British Commemls obi World Goveristtieat 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE house op REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is a letter from the distinguished 
American lyricist and author of such 
favorites as Oklahoma and South Pacific, 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein II, giving some 
comments by outstanding British par¬ 
liamentarians on the subject of world 
government: 

Writers Board for World Government, 

New York City, September 7, 1B50, 
The Honorable Jacob K. Javits, 

House OMee Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Javits: When I was in 
London a few months ago I was invited to 
talk to a group of the Members of Parlia¬ 
ment about the progress of the Federalist 
movement in the United States. They know 
that from my association with the Writers 
Board for World Government I had some 
Information and great interest In the sub¬ 
ject, In my Informal speech I mentioned 
the resolutions pending in both the Hous® 
and the Senate, stressing the strong backing 
for these bills, both in numbers and In th© 
caliber of the sponsors. 
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Tliere was much enthusiasm when I fin¬ 
ished, and hope was expressed that com¬ 
munication could be started and maintamed 
among the interested legislators in the two 
countries. 

Because of my great concern about the 
present situation, and because more than 
ever the events in Korea have proved to me 
that the only alternative to world law is 
world war, I am taking the liberty of send¬ 
ing you a few excerpts from a report that 
was sent to me by Gilbert McAllister, Labor 
Member of Parliament for Rutherglen. All 
of the members of Parliament who were pres¬ 
ent at the meeting on May 25, backed the 
motion stated in the enclosure. 

I trust you will read the news from Great 
Britain with as much interest as I did. 

Smcerely, 

Oscar Hammerstein EE. 

Quotation from a letter from Gilbert Mc¬ 
Allister to Oscar Hammerstein II: 

“Since I saw you I introduced a motion in 
the House of Commons calling for the amend¬ 
ment of the United Nations constitution to 
make it an effective world government. This 
attracted the signatures of over 40 members 
of Parliament of all parties. They were 
mainly Labor, but it was supported by Con¬ 
servatives such as Mr. Isaac Pitman, the 
head of the great publishing firm; Lord Dou- 
glas-Hamilton, brother of the Duke of Ham¬ 
ilton; and Mr, John Tilney, Then, I was 
able to get in on the Korea debate and 
make a speech As a result, Mr. Clement 
Davies, the leader of the Liberal Party, de¬ 
clared in favor of world government, so did 
Mr. Anthony Eden,” 

Text of motion introduced in the House of 
Commons by 40 members of Parliament on 
June 28: 

“World government: That this House, re¬ 
garding with deep concern the situation 
which has developed over Korea, call upon 
His Majesty’s Government to instruct their 
representatives at the United Nations to 
move a resolution under article 109, calling 
for the reform of the United Nations in such 
a way as to make it an effective world govern¬ 
ment able to make and maintain world law 
and thus give to the peoples of the world the 
freedom from fear which was one of the ma¬ 
jor aims of the Second World War.” 

Clement Davies said: 

“For many years I have desired a world, 
government. I am perfectly sure we shall 
never get permanent peace until all of us are 
prepared to surrender part of our sovereignty 
and have an international body that will lay 
down the laws all of us shall obey. That is 
one great fault of the United Nations organ¬ 
ization, that some were put above the law 
and some below the law. I only wish, and so 
do my party—^who were the only ones who 
protested against it—^that that right of veto 
had never been inserted. We desire that 
there should be only one army, the interna¬ 
tional army, to maintain the law.” 

Anthony Eden said: 

“I am sure myself—I have been sure for 
many years—^that the only alternative to war 
or international anarchy is the establishment 
of the rule of law. Efforts have been made 
to do that in the past. They have failed. I 
have seen them fail. I have had my share 
of responsibility in those events. I do not 
think there is much object to be served in 
examining those failures, except to try to 
learn from the mistakes of the past.” 

Winston Churchill, speaking at a dinner m 
London on June 28, 1950, said: 

“What hope can there be for the future 
of the world unless there is some form of 
world government which can make its effort 
to prevent a renewal of the awful struggle 
through which we have just passed?” 


Tribute to Senator Lucas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a tribute to our majority leader. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr President, for the fight against com¬ 
munism, nothing is more important to suc¬ 
cess than wise, courageous, unswerving lead¬ 
ership in the legislative chambers where 
policies are debated and decided. Fortu¬ 
nately for the United States and the cause of 
freedom, Scott Lucas has supplied that in¬ 
dispensable high caliber of leadership. Sen¬ 
ator Lucas has a keen understanding of our 
defense problems, our veterans’ problems, and 
our great problem of defeating communism. 
Both before and since the outbreak of aggres¬ 
sion in Korea, Scott Lucas’ understanding of 
our defense needs and his sure-footed, de¬ 
termined leadership m the Senate have con¬ 
tributed enormously to his country’s success 
in turning back the Communist aggiessors. 
The Nation needs more men like Scott Lucas 
in places of leadership—^to lead America’s 
fight against Communist imperialism. 


Bill Benton: Idea Man on the Run 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, pursu¬ 
ant to the general order entered into 
September 23, I ask leave to insert an 
article written about me in Coronet 
magazine in September 1948, long be¬ 
fore it ever occurred to me that I would 
be running for election to the Senate. 
I insert this article because of the many 
inquiries that come to me about my rec¬ 
ord prior to my appointment to the 
Senate. I cannot of course take credit 
for all the statements in the article, par¬ 
ticularly the more flattering ones, and 
I insert this particular piece in part be¬ 
cause it is the most up-to-date piece 
about me written before my appoint¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bill Benton: Idea Man on the Run 
(By Arthur Bartlett) 

William Benton used to be an advertising 
man. He was, in fact, so sensationally suc¬ 
cessful as an advertising man that most peo¬ 
ple still think of him as such. Which just 
goes to show how hard it is for a man to liv® 
down his past. 


When the New York Herald Tribune re¬ 
cently referred to Benton as a publisher, he 
was as elated as a teen-ager being addressed 
as “Mister.” For 12 years he has been in the 
unusual situation of a man struggling to rise 
above his own success. In the process, he 
has been an educator, a radio impresario, a 
film producer, a music dispenser, an econ¬ 
omist, a patron of the arts and a publisher. 

Benton has probably stirred more cultural 
pots to a boil than anyone else in America— 
and he has also made several million dollars. 
But he does not consider the money-making 
important, for he could have done that as a 
top-flight advertising man 

Part I of the Benton saga is a fabulous 
Alger success story. He was the poor boy 
from the West who came to New York. He 
was the $25-a-week beginner who skyrocketed 
to $250,000 a year. He was the young man 
who started a business on a shoestring 3 
months before the 1929 crash—and pushed 
It to the top while all old and established 
companies found it difficult to hold their 
own. Finally, the Alger story has an O. 
Henry ending. 

It came m 1936, when Benton was still 
only 36 He had made money—^reputedly a 
million—but bigger and easier earnings lay 
ahead. He had become one of the great men 
of advertising while he still had half a life¬ 
time in which to enjoy his commanding 
position and profit from it Instead he sold 
out and retired from the advertising busi¬ 
ness. It was time, he announced, to start 
reachmg for higher things. 

Currently, he is chairman of the board of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica Films, and of the Muzak 
Corp. He is special consultant to Secretary 
of State Marshall on matters concerning the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), which 
Benton was largely responsible for vitalizing 
during a recent term as Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

He IS vice chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a group of long- 
range planners in the higher brackets of 
American economic life, which he helped to 
form. He also has numerous other interests, 
but none whatsoever in the thriving adver¬ 
tising firm of Benton & Bowles, from which 
he retired in 1936. From 1937 to 1945 he was 
vice president of the University of Chicago— 
a longer time, as he points out, than he spent 
with Benton & Bowles. Yet, people still in¬ 
sist on thinking of him as an advertising 
man. 

This insistence is not difficult to under¬ 
stand. Now 48 years old and well-groomed, 
assured and almost professionally affable, 
Benton might well be picked by the student 
of occupational types as an advertising man. 
Moreover, he is still by natui’e the archetype 
of American advertising man—eager, intense, 
bubbling with ideas, and always under such 
mental steam pressure that he invariably 
makes trains with only seconds to spare, and 
long since stopped using his middle name, 
Burnett, because it took too much time to 
write a middle initial. 

Characteristically, Benton spent his first 
day as vice president of the University of 
Chicago m preparing a presentation aimed 
at selling the Rockefeller Foundation on in¬ 
vesting $4,000,000 in an educational-film 
project which he had dreamed up for the 
university. 

At 11 o’clock that night, with an assistant, 
Benton put the finishing touches on the 
presentation; then was ready to drop into 
a night club for a bite of supper. (Inci¬ 
dentally, he didn’t get the $4,000,000, but he 
later launched the educational-film project 
anyway.) 

Benton considers the Ediphone an indis¬ 
pensable tool to record instantly the ideas 
that are constantly effervescing from his 
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mind. On His first day as Assistant Secretary 
of State, he indicated where he wanted one 
of these instruments placed in his oSSce. 

“Oh, we never use Ediphones in the State 
Department,” he was told 

“You do now,” said Benton 

This was only the first of many shocks ex¬ 
perienced hy the staid old State Department 
durmg his hectic sojourn in its hallowed 
halls In that job, he was officially in charge 
of Public Affairs, but even this high-sounding 
phrase failed to convince people that he was 
not an advertising man His task was to 
sell America to the world, and when he re¬ 
signed, the New York Times rubbed it m with 
well-meant praise: 

“It needed an advertising man of Mr Ben¬ 
ton’s energy and persistence to tune up and 
get this new organ going, and to persuade 
and browbeat a reluctant Congress not to 
cut the whole overseas program * * * out 
of the budget.” 

Benton is obviously proud of his triumphs 
as an advertising man, but his friends think 
he IS also secretly embarrassed by them He 
is a man who likes to be called Bill, and his 
urge to associate himself with things on a 
higher plane than soap and breakfast food, 
they explain, carries with it no parallel uige 
to wear a high hat, but comes from a feeling 
somewhat akin to guilt; for Benton comes 
from a long line of poor but high-minded 
clergymen and educators, and he was the 
first in his family for generations to devote 
any time or effort to getting rich. 

Benton was born m Minneapolis m 1900. 
His father, an ex-mmister who had become a 
college professor, could write three degrees 
after his name. His mother had been super¬ 
intendent of schools in Otter Tail County, 
Minn, when she married Professor Benton. 
After his death in 1913, she filed a claim on 
some free land in Montana, and mother and 
son lived there 4 years, proving up the claim. 
Thus Benton is one of those rare men in 
America today who experienced the pioneer 
struggles of a homesteader in his youth. 

By 1917, the homestead had been secured, 
and Mrs. Benton, going back to teaching, set 
her son’s feet firmly on the academic path. 
A good boyish voice helped him get a scholar¬ 
ship at Shattuck School in Faribault, Mmn., 
which had a choir. From there, he went on 
to Carleton College, also in Minnesota, and 
then transferred to Yale, where his father 
and grandfather had preceded him 

Unlike them, he failed to make Phi Beta 
Kappa; yet as chairman of the board of ed¬ 
itors of the Yale Record, he demonstrated his 
own kind of talent by developing an edi¬ 
torial campaign which boosted the Record’s 
circulation and profits to a new high, mean¬ 
while earning $1,200 for himself. 

One of his classmates was Robert M Hutch¬ 
ins. a serious-minded young man who later 
was to become president of the University 
of Chicago. Three years after him, in 1924, 
was a young man named Chester Bowles, 
whom Benton did not know at Yale but who 
was to become his partner in Benton & Bowles 
before heading the OPA during World War II. 

After Benton retired from Benton & 
Bowles, the legend grew that he had vowed, 
while still a Yale student, to make a million 
by the time he was 35 and then retire. To¬ 
day he smiles at this story, but admits that 
by the time he was graduated in 1921 he was 
thinking definitely of a big business career. 

Upon departing from New Haven, Benton’s 
first Job was selling cash registers, which 
he carried from store to store in up-State 
New York in a truck. His mother, however, 
was still not reconciled to the idea of his 
becoming a mere businessman. If he was 
determined not to be a teacher or preacher, 
like his forebears,* she wrote him in 1922 
from St. Louis, where she had become head 
of a girls’ school, he could at least be a 
lawyer—and she had taken steps to enter 
him at Harvard Law School. 

Until she died in 1942, Benton was de¬ 
voted to his mother, and her firm view as 


to his proper future swayed him—at least 
temporarily. He took a train and started 
for Cambridge. But when he reached New 
York, ambition again overcame his sense of 
family tradition, and he walked into an. 
advertising agency to apply for a job. He 
was hired—at $25 a week. 

From this point onward, the success story 
moves rapidly to its unusual ending. He 
began his climb, while still an obscure novice, 
by offering to talk at the regular weekly 
conference of the creative staff. By 1928, 
having had a constant stream of ideas about 
everything in the advertising business, he 
was a j'umor partner in another firm, making 
$12,500 a year. Then he met one of the sel¬ 
dom-mentioned hazards in the standard suc¬ 
cess formula. He stepped too hard on the 
toes of the president, and was fired. 

With the self-assurance of the perfect ad¬ 
vertising man, he went back to the first 
agency for which he had worked and landed 
a job as general manager of the Chicago 
office Within 6 months he was making 
$25,000 a year. 

By this time, Benton, only 28, was looked 
on as a 9-day wonder. Devising question¬ 
naires to be submitted to women all over 
the country as the basis of sales campaigns 
for household items, he had given the adver¬ 
tising business a new concept of the value 
of what has now come to he known as prod¬ 
uct research 

He helped sign up beauty-shop operators 
all over the world to endorse Palmolive soap, 
and assembled so many charts, statistics, pro¬ 
cedures and plans for a proposed advertising 
campaign that it took all day for Benton 
to explain them to Palmolive executives— 
and made old-fashioned advertising methods 
look amateurish. 

Chester Bowles, whom Benton had hired 
as his assistant at the George Batten agency 
(later Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn), 
had also come up fast in the business; and 
now the two young men decided to form an 
agency of their own Benton v^ras then with 
Lord & Thomas, whose boss offered him 
$50,000 a year to stay. He declined It was 
the summer of 1929, and America was 
booming. 

Benton & Bowles started on $18,000 capi¬ 
tal Three months later the stock market 
crashed, and business—including the adver¬ 
tising business—began its long dive. Ben¬ 
ton, however, Ignored the depression and 
went after new business with techniques that 
made even advertising men marvel. He was 
not interested in small accounts, he an¬ 
nounced Benton & Bowles would take only 
accounts with a lot of money to spend. This 
attitude frightened off many prospects, but 
It worked with some. 

“Bill was always a good salesman with 
about 10 people out of a hundred,” Bowles 
reminisced recently, “and that is what 
counts In the advertising business—to knock 
1 guy over, even if you lose 10 others.” 

It is a point of pride with Benton that 
the agency took on fewer than 20 clients 
during the years he was there, yet business 
kept going up and up. By the time he quit, 
the firm was doing a business of $10,000,000 
gross billings per year, and he was drawing 
$250,000 a year. 

The agency’s first account was Certo, and 
Benton went to New Jersey and Bowles to 
Connecticut, to ring doorbells and ask house¬ 
wives pertinent questions about Jelly mak¬ 
ing. After 4 months, the partners had com¬ 
piled 633 pages of data, which they used to 
such good effect that General Foods, which 
owned Certo, gave them a dozen more prod¬ 
ucts to handle within the next few years. 

Benton & Bowles put most of their clients 
heavily into radio, starting such stars as Fred 
Allen and Gladys Swarthout on the air. 
The elaborate hour and half-hour variety 
shows which the agency pioneered seemed 
fantastically expensive—^until business got 
used to the idea and other agencies began 
doing the same thing. 


When Benton suddenly quit the agency 
after its meteoric rise, his business associ¬ 
ates—and competitors—were openmouthed 
in wonder In explanation, Benton said he 
didn’t want to get into a mental rut, and 
saw no reason to go on merely piling up 
money. 

“1 was never interested in yachts, or things 
like that,” he declared 

Whether he had made a round million 
or not, he had enough so that money no 
longer seemed urgently important In the 
$25-a-week days, he had paid $10 for room 
rent, and had stretched the remaining $15 so 
thin that his regular bieakfast was a choco¬ 
late bar, bought on the way to the office. 
As he grew more prosperous, he drove the 
agency so hard that copywriters sometimes 
muttered about its being a sweatshop Yet 
he became more and more liberal with sal¬ 
aries, and thought nothing of sending a 
secretary abroaa when he decided she had 
been overworked 

Old friends who found the going hard 
during the depression could always look to 
him for a stake; and he started his present 
sizable collection of paintings by his college 
classmate, Reginald Marsh, by buying them 
on a picture-a~month basis for a time dur¬ 
ing the depression. 

In the best-seller, The Hucksters, author 
Frederic Wakeman has his hero express a 
superbly cocky and contemptuous attitude 
presumably peculiar to advertising men: 
“It’s only money!” Benton, although he 
has always had a keen grasp of finances, 
displays a measure of this confident uncon¬ 
cern. In fact, his wealth has been consider¬ 
ably enhanced by his lack of hesitancy in 
writing a chock when he has confidence in a 
man 

Some years ago, a friend decided to go 
into the shoe-manuCacturing business. Ben¬ 
ton put up $5,000 to help him get started. 
The Joyce Shoe Co became so succesiful 
that Benton eventually sold out his interest 
for $125,000. 

When the newspaper PM was being started 
in New York, editor Ralph IngersoU per¬ 
suaded Benton to serve as consultant, and 
gave him $7,500 in stock as payment. After 
the paper had been launched, Benton found 
himself in disagreement with its policies, 
and asked that his stock be taken up. Mean¬ 
time, another friend, Emory Thomason, had 
asked him to invest in the Chicago Timas, 
which be was trying to build up. Bknton 
transferred his PM check—^amounting, with 
increment, to $7,825—to the Times, agreeing, 
as he had with Joyce, that his friend couhl 
buy him out whenever he wished. His in¬ 
terest was eventually taken up for $55,000. 

Such investments, however, are not purely 
casual with Benton. Ho decided, when he 
withdrew from Benton & Bowles, to Invest 
in small businesses rather than in the stock 
corporations. “Big business did not build 
the wealth of this country,” ho wrote in a 
1944 magazine article. “It was individual, 
hard-hitting and hard-working men who 
started small, independent, competitive fouii- 
nesses.” 

As if to emphasize his break with Ills past, 
one of Benton's first investments of this sort 
was in Muzak, a company which pipes re¬ 
corded music, without advertising. Into res¬ 
taurants and other subscribing institutions. 
When the company was still in the idea stage, 
Benton bought a one-third interest for $30,- 
000. Later he bought another third, and 
then the rest of it, raising his total Invest¬ 
ment to $132,500, He has since expanded 
Muzak into record-making and allied activ¬ 
ities, and has been offered more than 20 times 
what he paid for it. 

When he quit the advertising business, 
Benton told friends that he didn’t know just 
how he was going to occupy himself, but that 
he might go into missionary work—a field in 
which some of his forebears had been active. 
Instead, his Yale classmate, President Hutch¬ 
ins of the University of Chicago, persuaded 
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him to join the university as vice president 
and overseer of public relations. 

Promptly, Benton asked for a compre¬ 
hensive report on research activities, and 
when he was handed a sheaf covering about 
50 projects, his mmd started popping ideas 
faster even than had his questionnaires 
about jelly making. Plans for magazine arti¬ 
cles, news releases and radio programs came 
forth in a steady stream 

Benton's chief aim was to broaden the 
university’s services as a cultural and educa¬ 
tional force in the national community. 
The making of educational films was one way 
to achieve the goal, and although the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation failed to respond to his 
$4,000,000 appeal, he arranged the purchase 
of the Western Electric Co’s film facilities 
and also persuaded the Eastman Kodak Co. 
to donate its collection of classroom films to 
the university. 

Benton also exploited the radio, receiving 
a $50,000 grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation to build up the University of 
Chicago Round Table, in which world-fa¬ 
mous authorities tackled political, social, and 
economic problems. To dramatize research 
work at the university, he also developed a 
science program called The Human Adven¬ 
ture, which was so popular with the public 
that he was able to turn it over to a com¬ 
mercial sponsor and make money for the 
university, instead of sharing its production 
cost. 

The program managed to interest radio 
audiences in such unlikely subjects as chlo¬ 
rophyll, cosmic rays, Pavlov, and blood; and 
a program on the Einstein theory of rela¬ 
tivity, of all things, had to he a broadcast by 
popular demand. 

Probably Benton's most effective coup in 
making the university, and himself, a more 
powerful cultural force was the taking over 
pf the Encyclopedia Britannica. Many years 
before, when the Britannica had seemed 
doomed, Julius Rosenwald, the Chicago phi¬ 
lanthropist, had bought it as head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. When he offered it to the 
university the trustees declined. Under new 
management, it became a paying property, 
even though Sears had little interest in pub¬ 
lishing or academic research. 

After Gen. Robert E. Wood took over the 
direction of Sears, Benton characteristically 
reopened the subject of the Britannica with 
the abrupt query, “Do you think it appro¬ 
priate that a mail-order house should own 
the Encyclopedia Britannica? Why don’t you 
give It to the university?’* 

Wood looked startled, taut a few hours later 
formally offered to do so. The trustees, how¬ 
ever, again balked at using university funds 
for what they considered a risky venture. 
Benton, quick as ever with the checkbook, 
offered to put up an amount said to be 
$100,000, under a stock deal acceptable to the 
university. Today Benton owns all the com¬ 
pany’s outstanding common stock, and has 
built the company up so that it now pays the 
university several times as much every year 
in royalties as he originally invested in work¬ 
ing capital. 

The educational-film project was incorpo¬ 
rated as a subsidiary, Encyclopedia Britan¬ 
nica Films, into which Benton put a million 
dollars of Britannica money. He has also 
branched out into allied publishing fields, 
with the result that Britannica has a series 
of educational picture-story books for chil¬ 
dren, as well as the Britannica Junior, the 
Book of the Year, and the Britannica World 
Atlas. Soon to appear is a 54-volume set, the 
Great Books of the Western World, on the 
preparation of which the company has spent 
$1,400,000. 

In 1945, Benton was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. Since then, he has said 
that he went to Washington thinking that he 
was to do a job that everybody wanted done, 
and found out that hardly anybody was in¬ 
terested. The job involved the liquidation 
of the old Office of War Information and the 


Office of Inter-American Affairs, neither of 
which was popular -with economy-minded 
Congressmen, and the integration of their 
functions into the State Department. 

Benton had to spend most of his time sell¬ 
ing his ideas to Congress and, to some ex¬ 
tent, to the State Department itself. When 
he resigned a year ago, President Truman 
wrote him a “Dear Bill** letter, saying that 
he knew “only too v/ell the difficulties and 
frustrations which you have encountered,** 
and praising him for the “solid foundation*’ 
which he had laid. 

Benton was characteristically busy in 
Washington, using luncheons, cocktails, din¬ 
ners, and frequently breakfasts as occasions 
for conferences, and keeping his Ediphone 
busy far into the night. It came nearer to 
satisfying his urge to be a high-powered 
modern missionary, his friends think, than 
anything else he ever experienced; and many 
predict that he will soon be back m public 
service, one way or another. 

An indication of his inclinations in this 
respect took form last March after he left 
for a 3-month vacation at his winter home 
near Phoenix, Ariz. Unhesitatingly he 
abandoned his vacation when he was asked 
to become chairman of the American dele¬ 
gation to the UN Conference on Freedom of 
Information, and hastened east to catch a 
boat for Geneva. 

Just how much he would have relaxed, 
even had he stayed in Arizona, is question¬ 
able. His usual routine when sojourning 
there is to start the day with a swim, then 
spend most of the rest of it dictating into 
an Ediphone installed at the edge of the 
pool. 

Benton has been married since 1928, and 
has four children, and when his mind is on 
family affairs, it is the same effervescent 
mind which has created so many sales ideas. 
Not long ago, he was visiting the home of a 
friend where the family cat had just had 
kittens. “What a wonderful way for children 
to see nature reproducing herself,” he said; 
and his little black notebook came out of his 
pocket for a notation: Get a pregnant cat. 

The cat acquired by his secretary next 
day turned out to meet the specifications so 
thoroughly that it had kittens even before 
it could be introduced into the Benton 
home. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have been in 
quite such a hurry to put the idea across,” 
said Benton. 

It IS a habit, however, which the ex-adver¬ 
tising man shows no signs of breaking. 


REA, a Great Help To Minnesota Farmers, 
Should Be Further Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18,1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
high honor and privilege to represent a 
great and thriving agricultural district 
comprised of the northwestern Minne¬ 
sota Counties of Becker, Beltrami, Clay, 
Clearwater, Kittson, Lake of the Woods, 
Mahnomen, Marshall, Norman, Otter 
Tail, Pennington, Polk, Red Lake, 
Roseau, and Wilkin. The world-famous 
Red River Valley on the United States 
side of the International Boundary and 
the Minnesota side of the North Dakota 
boundary line is wholly within the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

The people of my district and the 
citizens of Minnesota are truly apprecia-^ 


tive of the great benefits and the many 
advantages and conveniences they have 
derived from the splendid accomplish¬ 
ments of the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration program. 

The REA is an agency of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
was created on May 11, 1935, by an 
Executive order of President Roosevelt, 
under authority of the Emergency Re- 
hef Appropriation Act of 1935, approved 
April 8, 1935. 

The Norns-Raytaurn bill followed 
which provided permanent status for the 
agency and authorized a 10-year lending 
program upon its approval on May 20, 
1936—that legislative action is now 
known and referred to as the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Act of 1936. 

The Pace Act was approved by the 
President on September 21, 1944, and 
among its several provisions it provided 
that the lending program be extended 
indefinitely and that the Congress annu¬ 
ally determine the amount of funds the 
Rural Electrification Administration may 
lend. 

The REA is under the direction of an 
Administrator who is appointed by the 
President for a 10-year term, with the 
advice and consent of the United States 
Senate. In his official actions he is re¬ 
sponsible to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The present Secretary is Hon. Charles P. 
Brannan, of Colorado, who is the author 
and sponsor of the Brannan plan for 
agriculture. 

The present Administrator of the Ru¬ 
ral Electrification Administration is the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, of Indi¬ 
ana, who assumed the duties of his office 
in July of 1945, Mr. Wickard is a con¬ 
scientious, capable, and efficient Admin¬ 
istrator and exceptionally well-qualified 
by education, training, and experience to 
discharge the many duties of his office. 

In the field of rural electrification, the 
REA is employed to make loans to 
qualified borrowers, with preference to 
nonprofit and cooperative organizations 
and to public bodies. The loans are 
made to cover the full cost of construct¬ 
ing power lines and other electric facih- 
ties to serve persons in rural areas who 
^re without central station electric serv¬ 
ice. The loans are repaid over a maxi¬ 
mum period of 35 years and bear a 2 
percent interest rate. 

The REA program involves no grants 
or subsidies, and it operates no rural 
electric facihties. The loans approved 
by the REA are repaid from the operat¬ 
ing revenues of the locally owned, locally 
managed systems it finances. A part of 
each consumer’s monthly payment for 
electricity is set aside to pay off the Gov¬ 
ernment loans. It therefore follows that 
m the field of finance the REA serves 
principally as a banker to local systems 
and its main functions from an over-all 
viewpoint are to lend money and give 
technical advice and counsel where 
needed in the construction and opera¬ 
tion of the borrower’s facilities. 

Farm electrification in. the United 
States had advanced very slowly during 
the 53-year period from 1882, when the 
first central control generating system 
went into service, to 1935 when the REA 
was created. 
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A survey of the REA discloses that a 
few farms were connected to power 
lines prior to World War I. During the 
early "twenties there was a short-lived 
spurt in the field of electrical engineer¬ 
ing, which progress was reflected by a 
small increase in the number of farms 
served with electricity. However, it is 
Significant that only 10.9 percent of all 
farms in the United States were receiv¬ 
ing central power electric service by 1935 
and few power lines had been built be¬ 
yond the immediate vicinities of cities 
and towns according to REA statistics. 

It was because of this slow rate of 
progress that farmers and farm organi¬ 
zations presented a solid front in their 
demands for Government action in the 
field of rural electrification. The result 
was the establishment of REA, with a 
program designed to make electric serv¬ 
ice available to farm people without 
electricity. 

The estafohshment of the REA greatly 
increased the extension of electric serv¬ 
ice into the rural areas. Between 1935 
and July 1, 1949, more than 3,800,000 
additional farms had been connected to 
central power lines by all agencies, both 
public and private. More than half— 
about 57 percent—of the farms con¬ 
nected to central station lines since 1935 
received electric service from REA-fi- 
nanced systems. The remainder were 
on lines of other suppliers, many of 
which were stimulated to greater activity 
in the rural field by the accomplishments 
of the REA program. 

It has been estimated by REA that 
4,582,016 farms, or 78.2 percent of the 
Nation’s total, were electrified by June 
30, 1949. There are still approximately 
1,275,000 of the Nation’s farms, or more 
than 21 percent, still unelectrified as of 
that date according to their statistics. 
In addition, there were hundreds of 
thousands of rural churches, nonfarm 
dwellings, schools, crossroads businesses, 
and other rural establishments without 
electricity. 

Many of these unelectrified units are 
located in isolated areas, or in areas of 
relatively low farm income. It therefore 
follows that one of the most difBcult jobs 
in the rural electrification program re¬ 
mains to be completed. The REA pro¬ 
gram, however, has succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing a pattern which eventually can 
provide virtually every unserved farm 
in the country with electric service. 

The REA has informed me that as of 
June 30,1950, they had approved $2,205,- 
470,314 in loans to 1,070 borrowers. It 
includes 980 cooperatives, 41 public 
power districts, 24 other public bodies, 
and 25 commercial power companies. As 
of that date the REA had on file or in 
process of investigation in the field ad¬ 
ditional loan applications totaling $308,- 
748,500 for new system construction and 
various line improvements. Most of 
these applications, I am informed, are 
for expansion of existin'g systems fi-^ 
nanced by the REA. 

I have also been informed that some 
999 of these REA borrowers had rural 
electric facilities in operation as of June 
30, 1950. The facilities included 1,018,- 
336 miles of line serving; more than 
3,251,787 farms and other rural consum^ 
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Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. This 
clearly indicates that additional lines 
are being built more rapidly now than 
ever before. 

Thus far, of all the loans approved by 
the REA, over 81 percent have been for 
electric distribution facilities, to bor¬ 
rowers who buy power at wholesale 
rather than generate it themselves. 
Generation and transmission loans are 
made only when borrowers are unable to 
purchase an adequate supply of power 
or a saving would result. It has been 
estimated that approximately 17.5 per¬ 
cent of the rural electrification loans 
have been for construction of generating 
plants and transmission lines. Approxi¬ 
mately 1 percent of the entire amount of 
loans have been made to power system 
operators for relendmg to their consum¬ 
ers to finance installation of wiring, 
plumbing, and electrical equipment and 
appliances. 

The rural electric cooperatives do not 
limit their membership to farmers. It 
is open to all people m a rural area who 
can be reached and who want electric 
service. As of June 30, 1950, the REA 
had advanced $1,553,887,178 in loans to 
its borrowers. The REA loan contracts 
provide that advances are made as the 
borrowers need the fimds with which to 
pay for construction that is under way 
or completed. The difference between 
the amount of loans approved and the 
amount of funds advanced represents 
loan funds that are obligated to bor¬ 
rowers. Most of it has been further ob¬ 
ligated by the borrowers to pay for ma¬ 
terials or contract services and will be 
advanced as construction proceeds. 

As of June 30,1950, the borrowers had 
returned to the Government $244,795,307 
in principal and interest payments on 
their REA loans. This included $22,- 
967,195 in payments on principal ahead 
of schedule. Only $774,458 was reported 
more than 30 days overdue. Only one 
REA loan foreclosure has been necessary 
to date on an operating power system; it 
was on a loan that had been made to a 
commercial power company. 

The REA has made more than 95 per¬ 
cent of its loans to cooperatives organ¬ 
ized under State laws by rural people 
seeking electric service. These groups, 
which make up about 92 percent of all 
REA borrowers, are local independent 
private business enterprises. They are 
controlled by their consumer-members 
through boards of directors elected an¬ 
nually by and from the membership. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
proved the most effective instruments 
for carrying out the REA program be¬ 
cause of their advantages as a method of 
making reasonable-cost electric service 
available to farmers in rural areas. 
These advantages include: 

First. REA-financed cooperatives op¬ 
erated on a nonprofit basis. This en¬ 
ables them to provide electric service at 
cost to their members. 

Second. Directors of REA-financed 
cooperatives are elected because of their 
known interest in making electric serv¬ 
ice available to rural people at reason¬ 
able rates. They serve without compen¬ 
sation and keep operating expense at the 
lowest possible level consistent with good 


Third. Members of REA-financed co¬ 
operatives also are interested in keeping 
costs at a minimum. For example, they 
help reduce operating expense by vol¬ 
untarily reporting potential causes of 
service interruptions such as tree limbs 
touching the lines. Most of them read 
their own meters, and many make out 
their own bills. 

Fourth. Previous experience of farm¬ 
ers With other types of cooperatives 
helps them to organize and operate rural 
electric cooperatives on a sound basis 
with a minimum of effort and expense. 

The lines constructed by REA bor¬ 
rowers are built to serve entire areas, 
including less densely settled sections as 
well as those of greater population. 
This IS known as area coverage. The 
test is no longer whether an individual 
line or section will be self-supporting, 
but whether the entire system as a whole 
is feasible. This policy has become in¬ 
creasingly important as the rural elec¬ 
trification job has progressed.^ Only 
through area coverage can electric serv¬ 
ice be extended to many of the more iso¬ 
lated farms, and to groups which are 
remotely situated in pocketed areas far 
removed from any established source of 
power. 

In every region in the United States 
rural electric cooperatives have demon¬ 
strated that farm electrification, far 
from constituting an additional cash 
dram on low farm incomes, actually 
brings more business into rural com¬ 
munities. It encourages new local en¬ 
terprises which come about when low- 
cost power is available. It stimulates 
private business, both locally and na¬ 
tionally. Surveys indicate that for every 
dollar invested in rural power facilities 
the farmer invests an additional $4.50 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical ap¬ 
pliances. 

The use of electric power in farm pro¬ 
duction and processing is constantly ex¬ 
panding. To date about 400 farm uses 
for electricity have been reported. Elec¬ 
tric power on the farm is an economic 
necessity which can pay its way with 
handsome profits for the farmer. REA 
encourages its borrowers to give their 
consumers guidance as to which uses are 
the most efficient and the most profit¬ 
able in these times of power shortage. 

Ill the State of Minnesota, at the time 
REA was established, only 13,783 farms, 
or 6.8 percent, were receiving central 
station electric service. REA estimated 
that 149,500 farms, or 79.1 percent of all 
farms in the State, were served by June 
30, 1949. An estimated 39,452 farms in 
the State still were without service. 

The first REA loan in Minnesota was 
approved in September 1935 and the first 
REA-financed line placed in operation 
on October 31, 1936, by the Mille Lacs 
Region Cooperative, of Aitkin. 

Up to June 30,1950, REA had approved 
$122,092,806 in loans in the State to 54 
borrowers, 52 of them cooperatives. The 
loans will enable these borrowers to fi¬ 
nance the construction of 74,233 miles of 
line and other rural electric facilities to 
serve 175,332 rural consumers. Some of 
these facilities already are in operation, 
and additional lines are being built as 
rapidly as possible. 

By June 30, 1960, REA had advanced 
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the State’s borrowers were operating 
65,623 miles of line serving 157,557 farms 
and other rural consumers. 

The average monthly farm consump¬ 
tion on REA-financed lines in Minne¬ 
sota increased from 86 kilowatt-hours in 
December 1941, to 225 kilowatt-hours in 
December 1949. This increase reflects 
greater use of electrical equipment to 
save time and labor in performing farm 
and household tasks to help bring about 
a more comfortable way of rural living. 
In the same period the national average 
went from 61 to 141 kilowatt-hours per 
farm. 

The latest REA debt-service summary, 
covering all transactions to June 30, 
1950, shows that the Minnesota borrow¬ 
ers have paid $16,689,507 in principal and 
interest on their Government loans. 

This includes $1,622,680 paid on prin¬ 
cipal in advance of the date due. Thir¬ 
ty-four borrowers were ahead on their 
payments and none were behind. 

I was elected to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in November of 1942 and took 
my seat as a Member of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, which convened on 
January 6, 1943. The REA and its pro¬ 
gram always has had my wholehearted 
and active support. The following list¬ 
ing gives the date and the subject of roll 
calls since my election to Congress which 
had direct bearing on the REA and its 
program: 

June 23, 1943* Vote on a motion to concur 
in a Senate amendment to the 1944 Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill, to 
increase REA loan funds from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 Motion defeated 168 to 193 

May 28, 1947: 1948 Department of Agricul¬ 
ture appropriation bill: Motion to recommit 
bill with instructions to restore committee 
cut of $25,000,000 in REA loan funds. Motion 
defeated 174 to 180. 

July 18, 1947. REA appropriation, 1948 De¬ 
partment of Agriculture appropriation bill: 
Motion to recommit conference report with 
instructions to increase rural electrification 
loan funds from $225,000,000 to $250,000,000. 
Motion defeated 196 to 206 

February 24, 1948: Urgent deficiency ap¬ 
propriation bill 1948: Vote on Representative 
Rankin's amendment to add $300,000,000 for 
REA loans. Amendment defeated 151 to 181. 

April 1,1948: First deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1948* Motion of Representative Cannon 
to recommit with instructions to increase 
REA loan funds from $75,000,000 to $175,000,- 
000 Motion adopted 199 to 154. 

June 16, 1948: Second deficiency appropri¬ 
ation bill, 1948: Vote on motion to recom¬ 
mit bil with instructions to appropriate 
$450,000 for REA administrative expenses, for 
fiscal year 1949 Motion defeated 199 to 204. 

July 13, 1949: Rural telephone amendment 
to Rural Electrification Act. Vote on passage 
of bill Bill passed 282 to 109. 

In every instance I voted for the REA 
program and for REA members, and the 
oflScial record shows this. 

The following is a list of REA-financed 
systems in northwestern Minnesota, to¬ 
gether with the names of the managers: 

Lake Region Cooperative Electric Associa¬ 
tion, Pelican Rapids, Minn , Albert R. Knut¬ 
son, manager. 

Red River Valley Cooperative Power Asso¬ 
ciation, Hals tad, Mmn, Gerald A. Thalacker, 
manager 

Red Lake Electric Cooperative, Inc., Red 
Lake Falls, Mmn., O. J. Overmoen, manager. 

Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mah¬ 
nomen, Mmn., Kenneth R. Martin, manager. 

North Star Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Baudette, Minn.. Gordon M Farel, manager. 


P K. M. Electric Cooperative, Inc, War¬ 
ren, Mmn., Robert A. Graham, manager. 

Beltrami Electric Cooperative, Inc., Be- 
midji, Minn , Earl H. Larson, manager. 

Roseau Electric Cooperative, Inc., Roseau, 
Miun., August A. Bourque, manager. 

Border Counties Power Cooperative, Inc., 
Warroad, Mmn., Emar Bergan, manager. 

Clearwater-Polk Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Bagley, Minn, Onno V. Beaver, manager. * 

Itsaca-Mantrap Cooperative, Inc, Park 
Rapids, Minn., Robert W. Wright, manager. 

All are doing a splendid job in serving 
their areas. 

^ The Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion recently entered another field of 
service to our rural population upon the 
approval on October 28, 1949, of the 
amendment to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, providing for the improve¬ 
ment and expansion of rural telephone 
service. The rural telephone loan legis¬ 
lation and its program has had my 
wholehearted and active support be¬ 
cause its benefits are much needed in 
my congressional district. I have long 
contended that it is more necessary for 
farmers to have telephones than many 
of, our town and city dwellers. The ob¬ 
jective of the telephone loan program is 
to furnish loans and technical assist¬ 
ance in the rural telephone field similar 
to that which has been provided for 
rural electrification. The loans are 
made to telephone organizations, with 
preference to existing companies and 
cooperatives. The Congress provided an 
initial telephone loan authorization of 
$25,000,000 and the first REA rural tele¬ 
phone loan was approved February 24, 
1950. 

The REA has advised me that, accord¬ 
ing to the 1945 census, only 54.6 percent 
of farms in Minnesota had telephone 
service at that time. As of September 15, 
1950, REA had received 39 applications 
for rural telephone loans in Minnesota. 

All REA loans are self-liquidating. 
They bear 2 percent interest and must 
be amortized over a maximum period of 
35 years. 

If I am again chosen to represent the 
Ninth Congressional District as its 
United States Representative, I will con¬ 
tinue to fully support the REA and rural 
telephone programs in Congress. 

It will be a pleasure to be of service to 
all citizens who may have any inquiry 
concerning these programs or any other 
Federal matters. 


The Answers To the ‘Tourteen 
Unanswered Questions’^ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Congressional Record Appendix, 
September 8, 1950, my colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Judd], 
placed 14 unanswered questions in the 
Record, claiming that he “could not an¬ 
swer many of them because he had raised 
similar questions himself but had never 


been able to get the answers from the 
administration.” Since that time other 
Republican Congressmen have raised the 
same 14 unanswered questions in their 
campaigns. 

Even though many of these questions 
are based on false assumptions, they 
should not be allowed to hang in the air 
unanswered. Direct answers to these 
questions follow. 

First. What went with the $95,000,- 
000,000 spent on national defense since 
World War II? 

Answer: Of this amount approxi¬ 
mately $42,000,000,000 or 45 percent 
went to pay for the cost of liquidating 
World War II. This left $48,000,000,000 
or an average of less than $10,000,000,000 
a year. During the postwar years there 
have been unusually heavy costs for 
maintaining peace in distant lands. 
Nearly half of our Army has been over¬ 
seas in occupied countries in Europe and 
in Asia. Substantial portions of our 
Navy have been in the Mediterranean 
helping maintain the peace. We have 
had to bear the costs of saving Berlin 
with the airlift. The money needed to 
pay, feed, and clothe the men in our 
Armed Forces has cost an average of 
$5,000,000,000 a year. An average of 
$3,000,000,000 a year has gone to meet 
the costs of operating and maintaining 
the aircraft, ships, tanks, and military 
installations that go to make up our 
military strength. Major procurement 
of aircraft, tanks, and other equipment 
took $2,250,000,000 a year. Research 
and development of new weapons took a 
little more than a half billion dollars a 
year. The remainder was made up of 
National Guard and Reserve costs, 
service-wide and classified projects, pay 
of retired military personnel, and mili¬ 
tary public works, including housing. 

Second. Why did only $1 out of every 
seven defense dollars go for combat 
equipment? 

Answer: The answer to the first ques¬ 
tion above contains the data on how na¬ 
tional defense funds were expended. 
Major procurement—^the purchase of 
hardware, aircraft, ships, tanks, and 
other weapons—has accounted for ap¬ 
proximately 2^/4 billion dollars a year, or 
18 percent. It is worthy of note that the 
percentage of the annual total that has 
gone into major procurement has in¬ 
creased from a low of 6 percent to a high 
of 19 percent in the fiscal year ended 
July 1, 1950. It is also worthy of note 
that 60 percent of the President’s re¬ 
cently recommended $10,500,000,000 sup¬ 
plemental budget, approved by the 
Congress, is for major procurement— 
hardware. 

Third. Why did President Truman 
limit the Air Force to 48 groups when the 
Republican Eightieth Congress ordered 
the Air Force expanded to 70 groups? 

Answer: This question contains a 
false assumption. When the Republican 
Eightieth Congress ordered 70 groups for 
the Air Lorce—and I voted for it—it 
failed to vote a cent of the nec 8 ssar 3 ‘ 
funds to expand the Air Force to 7U 
groups. 

The strength of an Air Force group 
has been greatly increased. It contains 
far more planes than ever before. For 
example, the B-29 groups long ago were 
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expanded from SO bombers to 65, 20 of 
which are tankers, thus increasing the 
range and striking power of a gi'oup. In 
other words, when the term “70-group 
Air Force” was f-ist coined in 1947, it 
\ 7 as the equivalent of what we now have 
ir 35 of our present-day groups. More¬ 
over, the original proposal for a 70- 
group Air Force called for 412,000 men, 
and almost exactly that number of men 
was provided as long ago as July 1949. 

In October 1949 the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives voted to expand the Air Force 
to 58 groups. The President impounded 
the $615,000,000 voted for this sudden 
and unbalanced expansion of the Air 
Force for these reasons: First, a sudden 
rise in one branch of the armed services 
would destroy the balance between 
Army, Navy, and Air Force necessary to 
have an effective fighting force. Second, 
as additional aircraft were delivered, it 
would be necessary to make provision for 
additional personnel to man them; no 
provision was made by the expansion act 
for adequate ground and maintenance 
crews, for example. 

The President did not reject the 
amount which was provided for aircraft; 
the money was merely kept available to 
be expended in accordance with the ca¬ 
pacities of the aircraft industry to pro¬ 
duce aircraft. 

Fourth. Why, if communism was a 
menace in Asia, were there only 6 Gen¬ 
eral Pershing tanks, only 30 propellate— 
tactical—combat planes, only 1 aircraft 
carrier, and not a single combat marine 
in the Japanese area when we entered 
the Korean conflict? 

Answer: The figures cited in this ques¬ 
tion are grossly incorrect. Obviously, 
the number of troops and weapons in a 
combat area is classified information 
which cannot foe bandied about. How¬ 
ever, I agree with the gentleman that we 
should have had more combat marines 
ready and available in that area. 

Fifth. Why did President Truman on 
December 15, 1945, officially announce 
that unless our ally, China, admitted 
Communists to its Government China 
would get no more American aid? 

Answer: President Truman made no 
such announcement. On December 15, 
1945, he issued a statement of United 
States policy toward China. In the 
course of that statement he said: 

It is the fli-m beUef of this Government 
that a strong, united, and democratic China 
is of the utmost importance to the success 
of [the! United Nations organization and for 
world peace. A China disorganized and di¬ 
vided either by foreign agression, such as 
that mkdeart^&a. Iby the Japanese, or by vio¬ 
lent internal strife, is an undermining influ¬ 
ence to world stability and peace, now and 
in the future. 

The statement said that— 

The Government of the United States be¬ 
lieves it essential— 

(1) That a cessation of hostilities he ar¬ 
ranged between the armies of the National 
Government and the Chinese Communists 
and other dissident armed forces for the pur¬ 
pose of completing the return of all China 
to effective Chinese control, including the 
immediate evacuation of Japanese forces. 

(2) That a national conference of repre¬ 
sentatives of major political elements be ar¬ 
ranged to develop an early solution to the 
present internal strife—a solution which 
will bring about the unification of China. 


The call for a conference was in sup-^ 
port of the proposals already made by 
the National Government and Chiang 
Kai-shek regarding a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Communist problem and the 
agreement reached by the National Gov¬ 
ernment and the Communist Party in 
October 1945 providing for the conven¬ 
ing of a political consultative conference 
to discuss measures looking toward the 
establishment of a constitutional govern¬ 
ment. A provisional list of the delega¬ 
tion to the conference had already been 
published at Chungking on November 27 
and on December 31, 1945, the National 
Government announced that Chiang 
Kai-shek had decided that the political 
consultative conference would convene 
on January 10, 1946. 

President Truman’s statement also 
said: 

The United States and other United Na¬ 
tions have recognized the present National 
Government of the Republic of China as the 
only legal government in China. It is the 
proper instrument to achieve the objective 
of a unified China. 

Sixth. Who was best serving America, 
the administrations which for 50 years 
defended the open door in China, or the 
Truman administration, which aban¬ 
doned China to Soviet exploitation? 

Answer: This question contains one 
false imphcation and one false state¬ 
ment. It falsely implies that the ad¬ 
ministrations which for 50 years de¬ 
fended the open door in China were Re¬ 
publican administrations, neglecting to 
mention the support given China by the 
Democratic administrations of Cleve¬ 
land, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It falsely states that the Truman ad- 
ministraion abandoned China to Soviet 
exploitation. The actual fact, of course, 
is that the Truman administration took 
every step possible to support the Na¬ 
tional Government short of committmg 
American forces to fight the Chinese 
Communist armies in support of the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek, which 
in the course of 3 years lost the support 
of the people of China and the entire 
territory of China, despite over $3,500,- 
000,000 worth of economic and military 
aid from the United States and the mili¬ 
tary advice of one of the greatest gen¬ 
erals the world has ever seen, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 

Seventh. Why, when Congress had 
voted $10,500,000 military aid for South 
Korea 8 months earlier, had South Korea 
received only $200 worth of Signal Corps 
wire when the Communists struck 
June 25? 

Answer: As noted above, this oft-re¬ 
peated charge is absolutely false. The 
$200 figure was bandied about because 
some signal equipment was in process of 
being shipped from San Francisco on 
the day of the invasion, and a charge of 
$108 was made against appropriated 
funds for purposes of taking out and in¬ 
specting the equipment. This completely 
overlooks the vast amounts of weapons 
and munitions supplied by the United 
States and actually in the hands of the 
Koreans. 

The military equipment which the 
American Government had turned over 
to the Republic of Korea before the Com¬ 
munist attack totaled over $57,000,000. 


Included in the military ^ equipment 
turned over to the Republic c>f Korea 
were the following items: Over lo0,00u 
small arms, rifles and carbines; over 50,- 
000,000 rounds of ammunition; over 2,000 
machine guns; nearly 7,000 pistols; near¬ 
ly 200 antitank guns; over 709 mortars; 
91 big 105 -millimeter howitzers; 108,000 
shells for these howitzers; over 275,000 
rockets, rifle grenades, and hand gre¬ 
nades; nearly 9,000 grenade launchers; 
armored ears; half-track fighting trucks; 
nearly 5,000 trucks in which to move 
troops and equipment; 150 ^ bazookas; 
over 50,000 mines and demolition blocks; 
79 vessels, including mine sweepers, 
landing craft, and other types of fighting 
ships; 20 airplanes for military use; 
equipment for 15,000 men, including 
nfies, clothing, field tents, and other ma- 
terieds needed by soldiers in the field; 
and thousands of spare parts and opera¬ 
tional material necessary to keep this 
equipment functioning properly. 

Eighth. Whose advice was the admin¬ 
istration following when it asked last 
year for $150,000,000 in economic aid for 
South Korea? That of its long-time ad¬ 
viser, Owen Lattimore, who said in July 
1949 that “The thing to do is let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it”—hence the recommenda¬ 
tion of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 

Answer; This phony question contains 
three false statements or implications. 
In the first place, it implies that Owen 
Lattimore was a major long-time ad¬ 
viser of the administration. This is not 
true, as three former Secretaries of 
State and the present Secretary of State 
have denied in writing. 

In the second place, it implies that the 
administration in asking last year for 
$150,000,000 in economic aid for South 
Korea did so on Owen Lattimore^s advice. 
This also is not true. The economic-aid 
program for the Republic of Korea was 
based on the advice of Secretary of State 
Marshall and of Paul Hoffman, the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Economic Coopera¬ 
tion program. 

In the third place, it implies the pur¬ 
pose of the $159,000,000 request was to 
“let South Korea fall taut not to let it 
look as though we pushed it/* The actual 
fact, of coui’se, is that the $150,000,000 
request was plainly stated to be the first 
year of a 3-year program intended to 
place the Republic as nearly as possible 
on a self-supporting economic basis— 
hardly a program to let South Korea fall. 

Finally, the question fails to mention 
that the economic-aid program for Ko¬ 
rea was killed in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on January 19, 1960, by the 
Republican Party and by 1 vote, 192 to 
191. By this act the Republican Party 
demonstrated that it did not care to 
support the Republic of Korea. 

Ninth. Why did Secretary of State 
Acheson virtually invite the Communists 
to take Korea, Formosa, and the balance 
of China by announcing January 12,1950, 
that they were beyond our defense pe¬ 
rimeter? 

Answer: The above statement is un¬ 
true, and misquotes the January 12,1950, 
statement of the Secretary of State. In 
his Press Club j^eech of January 12,1950, 
Secretary of State Acheson said that the 
United States itself would defend a line 
along the Aleutians, Japan, the Ryukvus, 
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and the Philippines. He further said 
that should an attach occur in other 
areas “initial reliance must be on the 
people attacked to resist it and then upon 
the commitments of the entire civilized 
world under the Charter of the United 
Nations.” That is precisely what the 
Republic of Korea and the United Na¬ 
tions did when the North Korean Com¬ 
munists attacked on June 25, 1950. 

Tenth. On what basis did President 
Truman declare—only 27 days before 
ordering American troops into Korea— 
that we were closer to a permanent 
peace “than anytime in the last 5 years”? 

Answer: President Truman made this 
statement because during the last 5 years 
under the far-sighted leadership of the 
Democratic administration, the collec¬ 
tive security arrangements of the free 
world both in the United Nations and in 
such regional arrangements as the Bio 
Pact and the Atlantic Pact had created 
situations of strength in the free world 
which made it less likely than ever be¬ 
fore that any nation should undertake a 
major war. President Truman did not 
overlook the isolated armed actions 
going on in such places as Indochina, 
Burma, or China. He did not exclude 
the possibility of limited outbreaks, 
such as that which has now occurred 
in Korea. He was referring to the fact 
that our collective arrangements made 
aggression more risky than ever before. 
The correctness of this assumption was 
strikingly demonstrated by the imme¬ 
diate vigorous action taken by the 
United Nations to halt the aggression in 
Korea and thereby to give all potential 
aggressors notice that aggression against 
any free nation will be met by ths re¬ 
sistance of all free nations. 

Eleventh. Which was wiser —the ad¬ 
ministration’s appeasement policy that 
enabled Russia, in the 5 years after 
World War II, to extend its domination 
from 170,000,000 people to 800,000,000 
people, or Republican insistence on a 
firm anti-Communist policy? 

Answer: This patently political ques¬ 
tion has four false statements. 

First, it suggests that the administra¬ 
tion has been carrying out a policy of 
appeasement. Nothing is further from 
the truth. The administration has vig¬ 
orously and successfully opposed Soviet 
imperialism by the leadership which it 
has taken in the development of a strong 
United Nations, by turning back Soviet 
aggression in Iran, by declaring the Tru¬ 
man doctrine and helping the legitimate 
Government of Greece to resist aggres¬ 
sion, by helping Turkey to strengthen 
itself against Russian threats, by pre¬ 
venting the overthrow of Italy and 
France by communism, by proposing the 
Marshall plan and thereby saving Eu¬ 
rope, by advancing the Rio Pact for col¬ 
lective security and then consolidating 
the nations of the Americas, by saving 
Berlin when the U. S. S. R. ruthlessly 
tried to starve and freeze its people, by 
proposing the North Atlantic Pact and 
welding together the North Atlantic 
community, by successfully mediating 
peace in Indonesia, by aiding the Na¬ 
tional Government of China until it col¬ 
lapsed, but even then continuing eco¬ 
nomic assistance. This policy has been 
anything but appeasement. 


The second false implication is that 
American policies have enabled Russia 
to extend its domination in the 5 years 
after World War H. The fact is that 
Russian gains in control in Europe since 
the war have with limited exceptions re¬ 
sulted entirely from the fact that Rus¬ 
sian forces overran such countries in the 
course of fighting against the German 
armies. In the Far East, the domination 
which Russia now exercises is the result 
of her participation m the war against 
Japan, not of any American policy. 

The third false statement is the 
figure of 800,000,000 people. This evi¬ 
dently includes China. The degree of 
control v/hlch Russia exercises over the 
Chinese people through the Chinese 
Communist Government is not because 
of American policy but because the Na¬ 
tional Government of China was unable 
to hold Chinese territory despite its im¬ 
mense military superiority and despite 
immense aid by the United States. 

The fourth and most astounding 
falsehood is the implication that the Re¬ 
publican Party has insisted on a firm 
anti-Communist policy. The actual fact 
is that the Republican Party, despite 
the efforts of a few enlightened mem¬ 
bers, has persistently resisted the efforts 
of the administration to create a firm 
defense against the spread of commu¬ 
nism. As one typical example, the Re¬ 
publican Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives killed the Korean economic 
aid bill on January 19,1950, by a vote of 
131 Republicans against it to only 41 Re¬ 
publicans for it. When the administra¬ 
tion brought it up again, the Republi¬ 
cans voted to cut it 99 to 36 and the Re¬ 
publicans voted against its passage 91 
to 42. 

As another example, when the ad¬ 
ministration’s proposal for military 
assistance to the free countries of the 
world came before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in August 1949, only 51 Re¬ 
publicans voted for the bill and 94 voted 
against it. This was after the Republi¬ 
cans had voted by a tremendous ma¬ 
jority to cut in half the money author¬ 
ized under the bill. The bill was saved 
by 187 Democrats voting for it, with only 
28 voting against it. On final passage of 
the bill after it had returned from the 
Senate, only 51 Republicans voted for it 
and 84 voted against it. This was in 
contrast to 173 Democrats who voted for 
it and only 24 against it. 

The Democratic Party can be proud 
of its record on these votes and on other 
measures to contain communism. The 
Republican Party cannot. 

Twelfth. After the Korean Commu¬ 
nists are pushed back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, then what? 

Answer: This is an honest question. 
It can be answered, I believe, only by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the United 
Nations which must decide what action 
it will take. It is my belief that Mac¬ 
Arthur has the authority under the 
original UN directive to go across the 
thirty-eighth parallel and, for that mat¬ 
ter, had already crossed it when Ameri¬ 
can and Australian planes bombed North 
Korean installations. It is my hope that 
there will be no timidity or indecision 
in the UN because the only way to re¬ 
unite Korea and carry out the UN order 
is to cross the parallel, hold elections, 


and bring the country together under one 
government. 

Thirteenth. What will the adminis¬ 
tration do in Asia in the future-return 
to appeasement? 

Answer: This question has the false 
implication that the United States has 
engaged in a policy of appeasement in 
Asia. This IS, of course, untrue. In 
China the United States took every ac¬ 
tion possible to assist the National Gov¬ 
ernment to retain control over China 
except to commit American troops to 
fight the more than 2, COD,COO Chinese 
Communist forces. In Indonesia the 
United States assisted the leaders of 
the Republic and of the Netherlands to 
settle their differences and to make it 
impossible for communism to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation which existed. 

In French Indochina the United States 
is helping France and the Indochinese 
Governments to resist the local Com¬ 
munist aggression. In Korea the United 
States was primarily responsible for the 
establishment of the Republic by the 
United Nations and when the Republic 
was attacked by Communist North Ko¬ 
rea, it was the administration which 
took the lead in the United Nations to 
act immediately and decisively to throw 
back the aggression. This is hardly a 
record of appeasement. 

Since many sincere people are deeply 
interested in what the administration 
will do in Asia in the future, it should 
be said that our firm, clear policy is the 
same as that which we had in Europe. 
We would help to maintain free govern¬ 
ments and to prevent the spread of So¬ 
viet imperialism and international com¬ 
munism. As President Truman has 
said: 

We believe in freedom for all of the nations 
of the Far East. * ♦ We not only want 

freedom for the peoples of Asia, hut we also 
want to help them to secure for themselves 
better health, more food, better clothes and. 
homes, and the chance to Jive their own 
lives in peace. The things we want for the 
people of Asia are the same things we want 
for the people of the world. 

Fourteenth. What hope can there be 
for peace under this administration? 

Answer: This is a loaded question 
which shows a callous disregard for the 
deep, sincere desire which the people of 
the United States have for lasting peace. 

The people of the United States know 
that the threat to peace comes from the 
ambition of Soviet imperialism and in¬ 
ternational communism to extend their 
control over the people of free nations. 
They will not be misled by false criticism 
which implies that it is the United States 
which is disturbing the peace. 

The people also know that President 
Truman and this administration have 
one great fundamental purpose—the 
achievement of peace with freedom. All 
the policies and programs proposed by 
President Truman had been directed 
toward that end. The people know that 
the efforts of the administration are di¬ 
rected toward increasing the strength of 
free nations everywhere to resist Com¬ 
munist subversion and to make clear to 
the Soviet Union that aggression will not 
pay. 

The people also know that the Repub¬ 
lican Party and the Republican leader¬ 
ship in the Congress has persistently 
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contrived to frustrate the great measures 
proposed by the administration to_ in¬ 
crease the strength of free nations. 
The people know that the Republican 
Party and its leaders in the Congress 
have recklessly tried to create dissension 
by false charges and loaded questions, 
such as these, and to destroy the confi¬ 
dence of the American people in their 
Government. By this means, the Re¬ 
publican Party seeks to destroy the unity 
and strength of the American people—a 
unity and strength vitally needed in 
these difficult times. 


What I Have Stood for in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOtrSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septem'ber 23, 1950 

Mr. VURSEUi. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the importance of the coming election 
to all of the people of the Nation, I want 
to give the people I represent a short re¬ 
port on the policies I have followed while 
serving in the Congress. 

I have insisted on, and voted for econ¬ 
omy in Government at all times. I have 
practiced economy in the operation of 
my own office at a saving to the Govern¬ 
ment. I voted and spoke against the 
increase of congressional salaries, and 
against the increase of allowances for 
congressional expense in the operation 
of congressional offices 

I voted against increasing the Presi¬ 
dent's salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year, and against giving him a tax-free 
bonus of $50,000 a year. 

I voted against increasing the salaries 
of 300 top officials in the executive de¬ 
partment of Government, with increases 
ranking from $2,000 to $10,000 a year for 
each official. 

I voted and spoke against giving many 
unnecessary billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers' money away, which I felt was 
wholly unnecessary, to all of the nations 
of the earth. I voted to give reasonable 
assistance where it would be to our in¬ 
terest in national defense to foreign 
countries, but I voted against and spoke 
against many excessive billions I knew 
were not needed. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

Mr. Speaker, I have opposed the 
Erannan plan and supported the parity 
formula farm program, but have in¬ 
sisted that such perishable products as 
potatoes should not have the benefit of 
price supports, 

I have supported appropriations for 
soil conservation at all times. My rea¬ 
sons can be given by quoting a para¬ 
graph from my speech in the Congres¬ 
sional Record under date of April 6, 
1950, when I said: 

Mr. speaker, I am also Interested In the 
provision with reference to soil conservation. 
The greatest contribution we can make to 
the posterity of this country, as well as for 
the immediate future, is that we try to leave 
the soil In a better condition than we found 
It, more fertile and more productive for 
those who follow after us. If we have done 


that, then we have really rendered a service 
to the country not only for the present and 
the near future, hut for the many years to 
come. 

REA 

I have supported the extension of the 
REA and all of the appropriations re¬ 
quested by its Director and the President 
for the past 8 years I have had the hon¬ 
or to serve in Congress. I want to see 
it extended as rapidly as possible until 
light and power is brought to every farm 
home in the Nation requesting it. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 

I helped to write the farm-to-market 
road bill, and will continue to insist that 
this program be extended more rapidly 
in the future than in the past so the 
farmers may have the benefit of all- 
v/eather roads so much needed through¬ 
out the Nation and in my congressional 
district. 

SHUMAN COMMENDS VURSELL RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one whose 
endorsement of my record in support of 
the farmers and farm legislation would 
carry more weight than that of Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

I am inserting a letter from Mr. Shu¬ 
man commending my services which I 
am sure will be of interest to the farm¬ 
ers of the Twenty-fourth District, 

The letter reads as follows: 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 

Chicago, III., July 19, 1950. 
Hon. Charles VST. Vursell, 

House Office Bmldzng, 

Washington, JO. C. 

Dear Congressman Vubsell: In response 
to your recent letter, I have checked your 
voting record In the major agricultural issues 
coming before Congress. I find that on these 
Important issues you voted in accordance 
with the expressed position of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. We certainly ap¬ 
preciate the careful consideration that you 
have given to the agricultural issues coming 
before Congress. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association has 
strongly opposed the so-called Brannan 
plan for subsidizing agriculture. We ap¬ 
preciate the fine support given us on this 
issue by yourself and other members of the 
Illinois delegation in Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

Illinois Agricultural Association^ 

Charles B. Shuman, President, 

SOCIALISM 

I will continue to oppose the Brannan 
plan that would rob the farmer of his 
freedom through governmental regimen¬ 
tation, and would socialize the great 
agricultural industry of this country. 

I have opposed and will continue to 
oppose socialized medicine which Lenin, 
the founder of Russian communism, said 
“is the key to the arch of the socialized 
state.” 

It would cost the taxpayers from five to 
ten billion dollars a year, and the peo¬ 
ple would receive a lower standard of 
medical care. I am opposed to social¬ 
ism in any form, because it is only the 
first step down the road to communism. 

COMMUNISM 

For 8 years I have helped to lead the 
fight against the godless ideology of 
communism, and to hold back the power 
of the Communists who would overthrow 
this Government, destroy the churches, 
and enslave the people. 


I voted for the Mundt-Nixon and Mc- 
Carran anti-Communist bill which was 
vetoed by the President, and helped to 
pass it over the President’s veto. 

I do not believe m protecting, cod¬ 
dling, and dealing gently with the Com¬ 
munists in this country who seek to over¬ 
throw the Government while our fine 
young American soldiers are fighting and 
dying to protect southern Koreans from 
Communist invasion. I think the Presi¬ 
dent making a great mistake in opposing 
this legislation. 

THE labor problem 

I voted for the Taft-Hartley bill which 
sought to bring about a more friendly 
cooperation between labor and manage¬ 
ment. It was absolutely necessary, and 
if it had received the support of the 
President as he should have supported 
it, it would have rendered a much greater 
service to all of the people of the Nation. 
Even with the opposition of the labor 
bosses and the President, it has proved 
its worth to the Nation and has been, at 
the same time, of great benefit to the 
honest rank and file of labor. 

labor boss dictation 

Mr. Speaker, because of my support 
of this legislation, and because I have re¬ 
fused to be a rubber stamp for the power- 
drunk labor czars, they have demanded 
my defeat in this election. They have 
boasted of the millions of dollars for the 
past 2 years they have been raising to 
defeat the Members in Congress who will 
not take their dictation. 

It should frighten the people to know 
that the labor bosses only need to make 
a net gain of 14 Members in the House 
of Representatives, and 6 in the Senate 
to control both branches of Congress, 
and thereby the Government. 

If they gam this objective, they will 
most likely give this country a Socialist 
labor government, probably worse than 
the Socialist labor government they have 
in England today, 

rubber stamp government 

Mr. Speaker, they are supporting my 
opponent who, in his announcement to 
the labor bosses, says: “If I go to Con¬ 
gress, you can write your own ticket." 

NO ONE GROUP CONTROLS ME 

When this announcement was car¬ 
ried in the Associated Press, I was asked 
to comment on my position. My answer 
was “that no single group has ever writ¬ 
ten my legislative ticket, and no one 
group ever would so long as I remain in 
the Congress,” That has been my pol¬ 
icy in the past, and will be in the future. 
I will deal fairly with business, labor, and 
agriculture in approaching legislation, 
with equal justice to all of these groups, 
and special privileges to none. 

The Etemocratic farmer, the Repub¬ 
lican farmer, the Democratic business¬ 
man, and the Republican businessman, 
and all of the people who have sacrificed 
and struggled to own a farm or a busi¬ 
ness, or a home, I feel certain are op¬ 
posed to any one group having the power 
to control this Government. 

Such control will wreck our American 
way of life, and destroy our freedom and 
liberty. The threat of it is before all of 
the people in this district in this cam¬ 
paign. The great majority of the peo- 
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pie know I have been right in having 
the courage to stand up and tight these 
labor bosses off in their grab for more 
and more power and control. I feel cer¬ 
tain that the farmer who wants to pro¬ 
tect his fireside that he, his wife, and 
family have saved and sacrificed to own, 
realize this threat facing hiTn in this 
campaign. If he will rise above poli¬ 
tics and get into this fight with me, we 
can protect his future, and the future of 
all of our people. 

The way to beat this crowd is with 
votes in the ballot box. I believe the 
farmers and the small-business men 
and—yes, many clear thinking laboring 
men, realize this dangerous threat to the 
future of our country. 

I hope and believe that they will put 
the protection of their homes and busi¬ 
nesses first, and forget politics long 
enough to urge their friends to go to the 
polls and join with me in making this 
fight to protect the interest of all of us, 
and the American way of life. 

There is grave danger ahead. It is 
time for action now. It is later than we 
think. 


Hon. Frank P. Graham^ of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (.legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I have prepared concerning my own re¬ 
actions to an event which concerns us— 
the end of Senator Graham's current 
term of office m the United States Sen¬ 
ate. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tribute to Senator Frank Graham: by 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman 

One of the associations in this body which 
I shall always cherish is the one I have en¬ 
joyed with the Junior Senator from North 
Carolina, Dr. Prank Graham, It is sad for 
me to contemplate returning to a Senate on 
November 27 which will not include this 
Inndly modest humanitarian. 

But, while Dr, Graham's contributions to 
the Senate during his year and a half tenure 
as Senator were always in the finest tradi¬ 
tions of American democracy and genuine 
liberalism, that the role was for him only 
one of many which he played in the great 
drama of human progress. The work he has 
done in both his private and public capaci¬ 
ties for the relief of the distress of his fel¬ 
low men is tremendously impressive. The 
positions he had held range from president 
of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service to United States representative on 
the United Nations Commission which 
secured peace in Indonesia. 

Indeed, his very eagerness to relieve human 
suffering and to fight human injustice was 
undoubtedly responsible. In large part, for 
the fact that he will no longer be a Member 
of this body. 

Thus, his membership on the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights aroused antago¬ 
nism on the part of some of his constituents 


despite the fact that Senator Graham did 
not personally support all the proposals con¬ 
tained m the civil-rights report. But Sena¬ 
tor Graham, although his views are some¬ 
what different from mine in this regard, fol¬ 
lowed faithfully and unerringly the dictates 
of his Own conscience and the findings of 
his judgment. He would not compromise. 
He would not retreat from what he believed 
was right That, along with gentle tolerance 
and full understanding, are the keynotes of 
Frank Graham's character. 

'There have been many distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of this body who have honored the 
Senate of the United States by their presence 
in its 161 years of existence. We have had 
Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay, John Cal¬ 
houn, and many others who each in his way 
made significant contributions to the de¬ 
velopment of this Nation. But, as I think of 
great Senators with whom Prank Graham’s 
social philosophy and warm humanitarian- 
ism can be more accurately compared, the 
name of Robert M. La Follette, Oscar Under¬ 
wood, George Norris, and Robert F. Wagner 
of my own State, come most easily to mind. 

It was in the La Pollette-Norris-Under- 
wood-Wagner tradition that Prank Graham 
served his State and Nation in the United 
States Senate durmg the past 18 months. 
And I feel certain that this great man will 
continue to grow In stature and to serve his 
country and his fellow men. 


You and the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP CTE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. rVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of a 
pocket-size booklet titled “You and the 
Atomic Bomb," prepared through the 
joint efforts of the New York State Civil 
Defense Commission, and Time, Inc. In 
view of the fact that it is the first simpli¬ 
fied A-bomb handbook to be released 
officially, I beileve it to be of sufficient 
interest to warrant its insertion in the 
Appendix of the Record, 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

You AND THE ATOMIC BoMB—^WHAT To Do IN 

Case op an Atomic Attack 
(By New York State Civil Defense Commis¬ 
sion, Public Pamphlet No. 1) 

POEEWORD 

The purpose of this booklet is to help you 
answer the question. What do I do if an 
atomic bomb is dropped? 

As terrible as the bomb Is, it will not 
spread as much death and destruction as 
many people believe. Atomic attack will 
not, as some people thmk, mean the end of 
our great cities, our State, or our country. 

Certainly we must face the fact that at 
the immediate scene of an atomic explosion 
there will be dreadful devastation and thou¬ 
sands of lives will be lost m a heavily popu¬ 
lated area An entire city could be prippled 
temporarily by one bomb. 

There is no complete defense against the 
atomic bomb, any more than there is against 
any other weapon of war. But if you are 
one of those who has said to yourself, “there 
is no defense against the atomic bomb," the 
facts, as you will see, are otherwise. 


By careful civil defense planning now, and 
by full understanding on your part of what 
you can do now and what you should do m 
time of disaster, the effects of the bomb can 
be gieatly minimized. 

In case of attack, the enemy would, logi¬ 
cally concentrate on areas of dense popula¬ 
tion and industry. What happens in these 
areas can affect every citizen in the State. 
And it is the people of the so-called “safe 
areas,” who must be ready to come to the 
help of those who might be bombed. 

What you should do m time of attack are 
simple thmgs—^but all-important. 

They are briefly outlined here. 

Lucius D. Clay, 

Chairman, New York State Civil 
Defense Commission, 

THE AT03MCIC BOMB 

We hope that your closest acquaintance 
with an atomic bomb will be in reading this 
pamphlet. But if you are to understand 
what to do if an A-bomb shoxfid fall on your 
city, you must first know what an A-bomb 
does. 

An atomic bomb set off m midair, about 
2,000 feet from ground level, is more de¬ 
structive than either a water or ground 
burst, so we must consider this kind of at¬ 
tack as the most likely. 

Air hurst 

Here is what happens in an air burst: At 
the instant of the explosion, a brilliant fire¬ 
ball appears in the sky and quickly grows to 
about 900 feet m diameter. It could prob¬ 
ably be seen for 60 miles in daylight, 200 
miles at night. Prom this fireball, brighter 
than 100 suns, deadly heat and radiation 
burst out In all directions. The heat fiash is 
dangerous up to 2 miles, but radiation in¬ 
tensity falls off rapidly after 4,000 feet. In 
the fitst second, half of the radiation has 
already passed. In three seconds heat and 
most of harmful radiation are over. 

Following the heat flash, a tremendous 
shock wave caused by the expansion of hot 
gases from the explosion sweeps over the 
area. Winds of 800 miles per hour accom¬ 
pany the shock wave in Its early stages but 
fall off rapidly in intensity, dropping to 100 
miles per hour within a mile and a half. 
Several seconds later, another wind roars m 
toward the center of the explosion with 
about half the force of the out-rushing blast. 
At the end of 10 seconds, the immediate 
danger from the explosion itself has passed. 

If you are above ground anywhere within 
three quarters of a mile from the air burst, 
you will have less than a 50-60 chance of 
survival. If you are underground within 
this area, you will have a good chance of 
coming through, unless you are alifiost 
directly under the point where the bomb 
explodes. 

Here are some estimates of how an atomic 
explosion woxild damage the area around it: 

Within one-half mile: Complete devasta¬ 
tion. Little chance of survival if above 
ground. 

Prom one-half to 1 mile: All btUldings, 
except those of concrete and heavy steel 
frame, will be gutted or destroyed. The heat 
flash will be intense, but radiation will be 
reduced. 

From 1 mile to a mile and a half: Most 
old-style brick and frame buildings will be 
destroyed. Modern buildings will be seri¬ 
ously damaged. There will be great danger 
from flying debris. Radiation will no longer 
be a hazard. The heat flash will still be 
dangerous, but not lethal. 

Hundreds of scattered fires will break out, 
many of them caused by broken gas mams, 
oil lines, and tanks, or shorted electric cir¬ 
cuits. All utilities will be, destroyed or seri¬ 
ously damaged. 

At 2 miles: Damage here will almost all 
be due to blast and secondary fires. Pub¬ 
lic utilities will be badly damsiged. Only 
moderate bums, if any, will be caused by the 
heat flash. 
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At 4 miles: There Will still he some blast 
damage, especially to frame and old-style 
wooden buildings, and scattered secondary 
fires. Rubble will bloch the streets. 

Beyond 4 miles. In some instances blast 
damage might extend to a distance of 6 
miles, depending upon the wind, weather, 
and the terrain. Glass and plaster break¬ 
age might occur up to a distance of 8 miles. 
Utilities might be disrupted from damage m 
the central blast area. 

About a half hour after the explosion a 
strong wind will blow in toward the center 
of the damaged area, spreading the fires that 
have already been started. 

Ground, and water hursts 

While it IS likely that an enemy will prefer 
an air burst because of the greater damage 
it does, he may deliberately or accidentally 
explode an atomic bomb on the ground or in 
a harbor. 

In ground or water bursts the effects of the 
blast, heat, and direct radiation do not ex¬ 
tend nearly as far as in an air burst. In the 
case of a water burst, heat and direct ra¬ 
diation are negligible, and damage from the 
shock wave does not extend beyond 1 mile. 

However, both ground and water bursts 
have a particular danger of their own which 
is almost completely lacking in air bursts. 
The clouds of spray or dust thrown into the 
air by these bursts become highly radio¬ 
active. As they drift with the wind over the 
surrounding area, they contaminate all ob¬ 
jects in their path and poison people who 
are exposed to them too long. 

WHAT TO DO IN an AIR RAID 

A radar network and a force of volunteer 
airplane spotters is being established to de¬ 
tect a possible enemy attack. If enemy 
raiders are sighted, air raid sirens will be 
sounded. But we must also consider the 
possibility that the enemy will be able to 
evade our defenses and deliver a bomb be¬ 
fore a warning can be sounded. 

Sneak attack 

In case of a sneak attack there are several 
things you can do to protect yourself, even 
though you may not be able to reach shelter. 

The blinding flash of the explosion will be 
your first warning. If you are in the open, 
immediately fall to the ground face down 
next to a building wall, if possible, so you will 
be shielded from falling brick and stones. 
Close your eyes and cover your face, neck, 
and arms. This will give you some protec¬ 
tion against the deadly radiation and scorch¬ 
ing heat. 

If you are on the street, dodge into a door¬ 
way if it is not more than a step or two away. 
Stand to one side under the arch of the door. 
Turn away from the flash and cover your 
face and other exposed areas of the body. 

If you are in the house, crawl under a bed 
or table or drop behind a sofa or any other 
large object which can protect you from fly¬ 
ing glass. Keep out of line with windows. 
Cover up. 

Air raid warnings 

When enemy planes are spotted coming 
toward your city, the sirens will blow a ris¬ 
ing and falling signal for 3 minutes. This 
is the only warning and means that from the 
observed direction of flight of the enemy 
planes, they will soon be in a position to 
attack your city. The warning will be 
sounded just as soon as the direction of at¬ 
tack is clear, so that you will have as much 
time as possible to seek shelter, but will not 
be alarried unnecessarily. 

An attacking plane may fly over many 
towns before reaching its target. All these 
towns will be warned. The air raid warning 
does not necessarily mean that your city ia 
the target. But remember that the rising 
and falling signal means trouble Is at hand. 
Take cover. 


Unless announced in advance that tests 
will be held, an air raid warning means busi¬ 
ness. 

When you hear the alert 

Know your designated shelter. Get down 
into it or into the basement, as fast as you 
can without pushing people around. Take 
cover, but be sensible. Do not panic. 

Blast is most destructive to the upper por¬ 
tion of buildings. If you can’t get down¬ 
stairs, get into the center hall, the core of 
the structure. 

If you cannot get out of your office or 
apartment in time • Get under a desk or table 
if possible or lie close to the wall where you 
are not in line with the windows. Cover 
your neck, head, and arms with your coat. 
Close your eyes tightly. These precautions 
will help protect you from flying glass or 
dehns, as well as the heat and radiation 
from the explosion. 

If you are on the street • Get to the nearest 
shelter, basement, or subway. 

If no air-raid shelter is available, step into 
the nearest doorv/ay oi, better yet, into the 
lobby of a concrete building. Face away 
from the street and from windows. Pull 
your coat over you head or if you are with¬ 
out a coat shield your head with your arms. 

If you are driving a car. Park at the cui’h 
as quickly as you can. Do not park where 
you will block a street or a corner. Leave 
your keys in the car. Get out and seek 
shelter at once. If you are riding in a taxi 
or bus, get out and take cover. 

If you live in a frame house: Shut off at 
the source all oil, gas, light, and water. Put 
out fires. Close all doors and windows. 
Diaw curtains and blinds. 

Get into the basement if you have one. 
Take a flashlight and. if it is winter, a sup¬ 
ply of warm clothing. After all fires have 
been extinguished, close fuel lines and draft 
doors of coal furnaces or stoves. 

Have several buckets of sand and water 
and a complete first-aid kit handy. 

The all clear 

When the enemy plane has been shot down 
or has passed by without attack or has made 
its attack and departed, the sirens will blow 
on ‘All clear,” a series of three 1-minute 
steady blasts. 

After an air burst 

The immediate effect of the explosion will 
be over in a few seconds, but before you 
leave cover look out for falling wreckage. 
The greatest danger after the attack is from 
fires set by the heat of the explosion or 
resulting from broken gas and oil lines and 
short circuits. Use your head. Don’t let 
yourself get trapped by big fires. But don’t 
run off and let a small fire burn your house 
down If it can be controlled with a fire ex¬ 
tinguisher or sand. 

If, because of fire or damage, you must 
leave the building you are in and there are 
clouds of dust or spray outside, cover your 
mouth and nose with your handkerchief. 
(The dust probably is from the wreckage 
and may he harmless, but be careful; a 
ground or water burst may have spread ra¬ 
dioactive dirt or fog through the air.) 

If you are not in the area of serious dam¬ 
age, stay indoors and close the windows. 

Once the enemy raiders are clear of the 
area, change your clothes the first opportu¬ 
nity. Bathe or shower; scrub hard and use 
plenty of soap. Be particularly careful to 
get your hair and fingernails entirely clean. 

After a ground or water burst 

If you have been officially notified that the 
explosion was a ground or water burst and 
you are near the damaged area, do not use 
any food or drink which has been exposed. 
It may be contaminated. 

As soon as possible after a water or ground 
burst, specially trained teams with detecting 
Instruments will determine the areas which 
are seriously contaminated. You will be 
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told if you must leave the area. Bathe and 
change to uncontaminated clothes 

Against the radioactive fog created by a 
water burst there is no certain protection, 
but obviously it is wise to take cover in as 
well sealed a place as possible, since the fog 
can seep through broken windows or small 
cracks. Until you are out of the contami¬ 
nated area, try to keep your mouth and nos¬ 
trils covered to avoid inhaling radioactive 
dust or spray. 

Do not pick up objects on your way out of 
a contaminated area, you will be carrying 
contamination with you. 

' radiation 

a You need not worry about lingering radio¬ 
activity after an air burst It is now known 
that there is much less residual radiation 
from an atomic air burst than was at first 
feared. 

But a ground or water burst leaves a great 
amount of deadly radioactivity behind in the 
spray or dirt that spreads contamination as 
it falls to earth. Radiation, even if you have 
absorbed a considerable amount of it, is not 
always fatal, however. 

There is no immediate way of knowing 
when you have been exposed to radiation 
during or after the atomic burst. You will 
not feel anything if radiation hits you. 
Signs of radiation sickness show up later. 
How much later depends upon how much 
radiation you have absorbed. 

If you have absorbed a large amount, you 
will know it within a few hours. The first 
signs are nausea and shock. 

In the first day or two, the shook will bo 
followed by vomiting, diarrhea, and fever. 
There will be no pain, but you will suffer 
discomfort, depression, and fatigue. 

The symptoms will disappear, then return 
for 2 or 3 days. In the worst and untreated 
cases, death follows. 

In moderate cases these symptoms will 
appear only after several days—in some cases 
2 or 3 weeks. During this time the mouth 
and gums will bleed, and there will be In¬ 
ternal bleeding. All bleeding, even from 
small cuts, will be difficult to stop. Loss of 
appetite and falling hair also may indicate 
radiation sickness. 

Medical attention important 

In many cases radiation sickness symp¬ 
toms disappear entirely for a time. This 
does not mean you are out of danger. The 
symptoms may return at a later time. 

If you show any signs of radiation sickness 
or have reason to believe the area you have 
been in Is radioactive, go to a medical station 
at once. 

Conditions after the bombing, however, 
may not permit you to get proper medical 
treatment immediately. In this case follow 
these simple rules until help comes: Keep 
warm. Get complete rest; stay in bed if 
possible. Drink warm, nourishing liquids, 
and eat foods rich in sugar and protein, but 
do not eat or drink foods or liquids that have 
been exposed in a contaminated area. 

FIRE 

You may ask why you need concern your¬ 
self with fire when there is a fire depart¬ 
ment nearby. The answer Is that no fire de¬ 
partment system, even with the help of its 
auxiliary services, can deal with the multi¬ 
tude of fires which would result from enemy 
attack. 

If the area in which you live is attacked, 
the first responsibility for providing fire pro¬ 
tection (especially in case your house is set 
afire) rests directly upon you. 

This responsibility involves the provision 
of the necessary fire-fighting equipment and 
the knowledge of how to use it. 

A single attack may start hundreds of 
fires, and probably so much water would be 
used by the fire department that there would 
be little or no water pressure in homes. 
Also, any special fire-fighting equipment 
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which operates hy electricity should not be 
counted on, since power lines may be broken. 

But a great deal can be done with mdi- 
vidual fire-fighting appliances if they are 
used properly and promptly. If you act fast, 
you can help reduce losses from small fires 
and leave the regular fire departments free 
to go to work on the big blazes. They will 
come to your aid as soon as possible. 

FIRST AID 

First aid, particularly in the case of seri¬ 
ous injuries and burns, is delicate work, for 
experts only. If medical aid is available, it 
is better to remain calm and let qualified 
medical people handle the situation. Other¬ 
wise you will do more harm than good. 

But you might find yourself in a situation 
where help is not at hand and mjuries are 
3uch that they need immediate attention. 

Burns 

If medical aid can possibly be secured, do 
not touch or treat any severe burn. Remem¬ 
ber that infection may reduce chances of 
recovery by 50 percent. Any handling will 
increase the danger of infection. 

A few simple rules: 

1. Exclude air from the burned area with 
clean gauze, soft, clean cloths, or absorbent 
cotton, then bandage gently. 

2. Unless absolutely necessary, do not re¬ 
move clothing. If garments must be taken 
off, cut the cloth around the burn. If ma¬ 
terial sticks to the fiesh, do not remove it. 
If blisters have formed, they should not be 
broken or punctured. 

3 Dressings may be soaked in a lotion 
made by stirring baking soda in clean water 
(about two teaspoonsful to the pint). Keep 
strips wet by repeatedly pouring the lotion 
over them. Do not remove the dressings. 

4. If pain IS unbearable and no medical 
aid can be secured, smear clean gauze with 
petroleum jelly (vaseline), and apply to the 
burned area. 

5 Dressings should overlap each other. 
Overtight bandages may lead to serious in¬ 
jury. The patient should be kept warm; 
give hot, sweet drinks if he conscious. 

Hemorrhage 

1. If bleeding is slgiht or there is only a 
small amount of oozing, it is best to ignore 
it. Remember, touching or handling a 
wound will increase the risk of infection. 
If there has been a ground or water burst, 
cover the patient with some garment to keep 
out contaminated water and dirt. 

2. Bleeding may be checked hy the use of 
a compress of gauze or cloth held by a mod¬ 
erately tight bandage. A tourniquet should 
be used only when there is excessive bleed¬ 
ing. A tourniquet or pressure bandage must 
be loosened momentarily at half-hour in¬ 
tervals to prevent serious damage. 

Fractures 

1. Do not try to set a broken bone. 

2. Do not move the patient unless he Is in 
danger from fire or falling debris. 

3. If necessary to move the patient, bind 
the limb tightly to a pillow, a padded board, 
or other improvised support. When possible 
lay the patient on a door or other flat sur¬ 
face before moving him. 

4 Keep the patient warm; give hot, sweet 
drinks if he is conscious. 

CIVIL DEFENSE AND TOU 

Your New York State Civil Defense Com¬ 
mission, working With the various State 
departments and local city and county gov¬ 
ernments, is taking all possible steps to 
effect immediate mobilization of the State’s 
resources in time of emergency. 

Advanced planning Is now being com¬ 
pleted by the State Commissioners for Pub¬ 
lic Health, Safety, PoUce, Public Utilities, 
Welfare, Housing, Veterans’ Affairs, Agricul¬ 
ture and Markets, the Public Service Com¬ 
mission and the National Guard. This work 
includes j:he inventorying of manpower, 


equipment, hospital, housing and welfare 
facilities; the training of auxihary police, 
firemen, air-raid wardens, welfare workers, 
and State guard and the organization of 
emergency teams ready to move at once into 
disaster areas. 

Your local city or county civil defense 
director is responsible for the organization 
and operation of civil defense where you live. 
He works in cooperation with the State 
commission and the State agencies. But the 
success or failure of the program in your 
locality will depend largely upon the effi¬ 
ciency of the local organization and the 
teamwork and spirit of the community. 

Here is how you can help: 

1. If you have special skills, register at 
once with your local civil defense office so 
that you can do your part as the volunteer 
organization is expanded. 

2. Cooperate with the civil defense work¬ 
ers in charge of your block or the building 
m which you live. Know your local warden. 

3. In time of disaster, follow instructions, 
keep calm, don’t try to telephone or drive 
away in your car. 

4. Don’t start or repeat rumors, particu¬ 
larly in time of real or threatened emergency. 
Don’t believe everything you hear. Rely only 
on official information through the press, 
radio, or your local civil defense organization. 

It is estimated that effective civil defense 
measures can save as many as 50 percent of 
the lives which might otherwise be lost in 
time of atomic disaster. 

Let us hope that time will never come. 
Meanwhile, civil defense is everybody’s busi¬ 
ness today, tomorrow, and m the months 
ahead. 

HERE IS A SUMMARY OP THE MOST IMPORTANT 

things TO REMEMBER IN CASE OP AN ATOMIC 

ATTACK 

What you should do 

Keep calm. 

If there is time, get to shelter at once. 

If no underground shelter is close by, get 
into the ground floor of a nearby building or 
even stand in a doorway if nothing better 
Is available. 

If you see the bomb flash and there is no 
cover of any kind within a step or two, drop 
to the street or gutter, turn away from flash, 
and close eyes tightly. Cover your head, face, 
neck, arms, and other exposed areas of the 
body. 

If you are indoors, turn off gas, electricity, 
water, and oil at first warning and hang 
drapes over windows. Get into the core of 
your building and under a desk or table if 
there isn’t tune to get to the basement. 
Lie face downward and out of line with win¬ 
dows. After the burst tie handkerchief over 
mouth if area is contaminated. 

What you should not do 

Don’t telephone. 

Don’t turn on water after blast, unless to 
fight fire. 

Don’t eat or drink in a contaminated area. 

Don’t use metal goods in a contaminated 
zone, 

I>on’t touch things after ground or water 
burst. 

Don’t try to drive your car. 

Don’t get excited or excite others. 

HERE ARE SOME THINGS FOB TOU TO DO AND NOT 
TO DO 

What to do 

1. Close doors and windows to prevent 
draft. 

2. To force a door, break panel near lock. 

3. Crawl, don’t walk when in thick smoke. 

4. Keep near walls where floors are strong¬ 
est. 

6. Attack fire at closest possible range, 

6. Use sand or foam to quench oil fires. 

7. Keep buckets of water and sand In the 
house and be sure extinguishers are filled 
and in order. 
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8. When searching a house for fires start 
at top. 

What not to do 

1. Don’t enter a smoke-filled room alone, 
except to save a life. 

2. Don’t enter burning building or room 
without fire-fightmg appliances, except to 
save life. 

3. Don’t play water on electric wiring. 

If your attic is full of odds and ends get 
rid of them. They are a fire hazard. 
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Activities of the House Committee on Post 
Ofece and Civil Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM MURRAY 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Saturday, September 2Z, 1950 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, tinder leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I desire to include 
the following summary of action taken 
by the House Committee on Post OiS.ce 
and Civil Service during the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, 610 
House bills, 36 Senate bills and resolu¬ 
tions, and 44 House resolutions were re¬ 
ferred to the committee. Favorable ac¬ 
tion was taken on 58 House bills and 
resolutions and 10 Senate bills, of which 
65 became law. Two bills are presently 
pending before the House, three House 
bills were vetoed, four House bills have 
passed the House and are pending in the 
Senate, and four House bills were incor¬ 
porated in other legislation. 

The committee held extensive hear¬ 
ings on the following subjects: First, 
postal rate revision; second, revision of 
the Classification Act of 1923; third, im¬ 
proved financial control of the Post Of¬ 
fice Department-Hoover Commission 
recommendation; fourth, recruitment 
procedures for the competitive civil 
service—^Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dation; fifth, increases in c<mpensa- 
tion for heads and assistant iieads of 
executive departments apd agencies; 
sixth, salary increases and other bene¬ 
fits for postal employees; seventh, sum¬ 
mary suspension of employees in order 
to protect the national security; eighth, 
appointment and promotion of veterans 
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Public 
Law No. 


Explanation of provisions 


House bill 
No. 


699 To provide the Postmaster General with authority to return to senders marked ‘^Unlawful” all mail addressed to persons, firms, corporations, com- H. R. &767 
pames, partnerships, or ^s^iations engaged m obtaining remittances of money or property of any kind through the mails m exchange for obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile articles, matters, thmgs, devices, or substances, and to refuse to cash money orders and postal notes in con¬ 
nection therewith. 

712 To provide improved pro^dures with respect to the financial control of the Post Ofidce Department, and for other purposes. Carries out recommen- H. R. S923 
dations of the Hoover Commission with regard to accounting and auditmg. 

733 To pro^ct the national securi^ of the United States by permitting the suspension or termination of civilian ofScers and employees m certain sensitive H. R. 7439 
departments and agencies of the Government 

767 To direct the Secretary of Commerce to take and publish every fifth year a census of governments, to include data on tates, tax valuations, receipts, H. R. 7265 
expenditures, mdebtedness, employmeut, etc, of the States, counties, cities, and other governmental units. Removes restriction on use of certain 
data when compiled from or customarily provided in public records. 

873 To provide for the ad min istration of performance-ratmg plans for certain officers and employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes.— H. R. 7S24 


SENATE BILLS APPROVED BT COMMITTEE WHICH BECAME LAW 



BILLS incorporated INTO OTHER LEGISLATION 


Bill No. Explanation of provisions Action 


H, R, 1599 Private bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. Maloney Preece, to provide that she shall S. 1459, which became Public Law 212, applies to this ease (see p. 6.) 

■ have an extension of time for filing her application for disability retirement. 

H. R. 2203 To direct the Bureau of the Census to take a census of housmg in each State, the Incorporated into the Housing Act of 1949, Public Law 171. 

District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgm Islands, and Alaska m the 
year 1950 m conjunction with the decennial census of population. 

E. R. 6603 To provide that custodial and mail equijiment shop employees of the postal service Incorporated mto Public Law 500 (H. R. 6553, see p. 4). 

may count all time in the postal service for longevity and meritorious salary in¬ 
creases 

H. R. 6265 To require Communist, Fascist, totalitarian, and subversive organizations to Licorporated mto Public Law 831 (H, R. 9490, a bill to protect the mtemal 

identify matter sent by them through the mails, security of the United States). 


BILLS PASSED THE HOUSE AND TENDING IN SENATE 


E. R. 2660 

E. R. 2945 

H. R. 7185 

E. R. 8195 


To prohibit the parking of vehicles on post office property. This legislation is 
designed to correct conditions where individuals have blocked access to the post 
office loading areas by parkmg motor vehicles on post office property. 

To provide for the readjustment of postal rates and fees in all classes of mail and 
special services. It is estimated that this l^slation will increase postal revenues 
by $130,000,000 annually, to offset a portion of the deficit of approximately 
$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1950. The bill also authorizes the Postmaster General 
to set rates on the special services. 

To provide that in civil-service examinations for the position of apprentice, com¬ 
petition shall be restricted to 5- and 10-point veterans, and that such examma- 
tions shall be open to all veterans. ! 

To rescind the order of the Postmaster General curtailing certain postal services— 


Passed House Mar. 7,1949. Reported m Senate by Public Works Committee 
on Apr 1,1949. On Senate Calendar and objected to 10 times. 

Passed House Feb. 9, 1950. Pending before Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 


Passed House May 1,1950. Placed on Senate Calendar May 2,1950. S. 3050, 
reported by Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee on Apr. 14, 
I960, IS a similar bill and also pending on the Senate Calendar. 

Passed House Aug. 16,1950. Placed on Senate Calendar Aug 16,1950. S.3560, 
reported by Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee on May 10, 
1950, IS a similar biH and also pending on the Senate Calendar. 


BILLS REPORTED BY COMMITTEE AND PENDING BEFORE HOUSE 


H. R. 

8711 

To provide that certain custodial employees transferred from the Post Office De¬ 
partment to the General Services Admmistration will continue to be paid under 
the Postal Employees' Classification and Pay Act. 

Reported by committee on June 26,1950. 
without prejudice. 

On Consent Calendar, passed over 

H. R. 

8925 

To provide a recruitment procedure for the competitive civil service m order to 
insure selection of personnel on the basis of open competition and merit, and for 
other purposes, carrying out the most important recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Reported by committee on July 20, 1950. 

Pending on Union Calendar. 


BILLS VETOED 


H R. 87 To grant certain employees in the postal field service credit toward their auto¬ 
matic promotions for all time spent in the military service between Sept. 16, 
1940, and June 30, 1946. ^ ^ ^ 

BE R. 142 To provide that no charge shall be made by the Bureau of the Census for sup¬ 
plying population data to members of the armed services or persons honorably 
discharged therefrom, or to persons requesting information as prodf of age for 
the purpose of establishmg claim to old-age assistance or old-age and survivor- 
insurance benefits. , , ^ ^ 

BE. T. Res. 461 To provide that South Parkersburg, W. Va., shall be considered as a part of 
Parkersburg for purposes of the census of 19^. 


Passed House Mar 3, 1950. Passed Senate June 8, 1950. Vetoed June 23, 
1960. Passed House over veto June 26, 1960. Senate sustained veto, Aug. 
31,1960. 

Passed House May 16, 1949. Passed Senate July 26, 1949. Vetoed Aug. 9, 
1949, 


Passed House June 5, 1950. Passed Senate July 26, 1950. Vetoed Aug. 11, 
1960, 
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Key to Conquest of Reds To Be Fownd 
Inside Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

MOM. JOMM W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septemder 23, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith include in my extension of 
remarks an article written by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulion J. Sheen and appearing in 
the Boston Post of October 1, 1950. 

This article is a splendid one and 
written by one of the great churchmen 
of the world and one of the outstand¬ 
ing students of world events, particularly 
of communism. This article is worthy 
of deep consideration by everyone who 
believes in God and who values liberty. 

This article of Monsignor Sheen’s im¬ 
presses me tremendously with its logic 
and its power. The contents of Mon¬ 
signor Sheen’s article cannot successfully 
be challenged. 

His pointed suggestion to those officials 
who direct the Voice of America on the 
power of the Word of God is in order 
and should be adopted by them. 

It IS not only a timely article but is a 
viry practical one. 

Key to Conquest op Reds To Be Found 

Inside Russia—Gangster Tactics Can Be 

Blocked by Man’s Will To Save His Soul 
(By Fulton J, Sheen) 

The most tragic thing in the world is that 
those who are most violently incensed 
against the evils of communism have no 
clear idea of why they are opposed to it. 
The western woxid is feeing armed with guns 
to attack a faith, without itself having a 
faith. 

Communism in Russia can fee conquered, 
feut only in the same way that it conquers— 
namely, from within. Without firing a single 
gun, but through winning over a state de¬ 
partment employee from one country, a 
justice official from another, and a general 
from still another, it has gained mastery of 
over 800,000,000 people Never before in the 
history of the world did any one country 
gain such power without the use of a bow 
and arrow or gun powder. Without an army 
crossing its own frontiers it has mastered 
much of the globe. The Trojan horse tactics 
and the fifth column within other countries 
have been more conquering than any army 
of the Russians’ own could be 

The Western World is now arming against 
a communism which refuses to bear arms. It 
is the very essence of Russian communistic 
tactics not to fight. Russia did not fight 
to gam the Kuriles at our back door; it did 
not go to war to gam northern Korea, or 
even invade South Korea. It did not fight 
to gam China, nor Lithuania. 

Almost every one of its victories were won 
at a conference table, as the statesmen’s 
cigarette and cigar bowed down to the ma¬ 
jestic smoke screen of a dictator’s pipe. 
Communistic Russia will not use its Russian 
Army so long as there is a living Chinese, 
or Korean, or Indian. Its technique is ex¬ 
actly the same as that of gang leaders who 
hire killers to do away with their enemies 
while they pose as respectable citizens who 
love to give soup to the poor. 

key to the problem 

The key to the problem of how to deal 
with communistic Russia is to fee found 
within Russia itself. The most effective 


victories are won fey using the very imple¬ 
ments the enemy would use in destroying 
us. Since communistic Russia would con¬ 
quer the world by destroying each country 
from within, so communism in Russia can 
fee conquered from within In any country 
there are some elements which are the raw 
material for a revolution of one kind or an¬ 
other. The immoral, the jaded, the avari¬ 
cious, and the atheistic naturally gravitate 
tov/ard a communistic center. 

The people of good will, the fathers and 
mothers who love their children and their 
God, naturally gravitate to a divine center. 
Russia has a greatei potential for feeing de- 
stioyed from within than has America, there 
IS a greater fifth column in Russia than 
Russia’s fifth column in America. This po¬ 
tential enemy of communism within Russia 
IS the vast majority of the Russian people, 
who are anxious to throw off the cruel yoke, 
simply because they are human beings. As 
the Chinese Communists betray China, and 
as American Communists betray America, 
so the Russians can be induced to destroy 
communism in Russia. 

It may be said that the Voice of America 
IS trying to achieve this The tiuth is that 
the Voice of America will never overthrow 
Russia from within by merely political broad¬ 
casts, for politics alone can never fire the 
souls of men. Why should the Russians en¬ 
danger their lives to change one form of poli¬ 
tics for another? No Russian wants to risk 
his life in order that his country, too, may 
have a Tydings committee, feut he will risk 
his life to save his soul. 

danger of wars 

Russia must be overcome spiritually be¬ 
fore it can fee overcome politically. Men 
will not throw off communistic materialism 
just in order to enjoy American materialism 
or the right to buy anything they see in a 
mailing-house catalog. But they have a 
thousand reasons for surpassing both kinds 
of materialism in order to remake their 
own souls, according to their own lights and 
according to their great Christian traditions. 

America is not in danger of a war with 
Russia. But it does face a succession of wars 
with a succession of Russian satellites. As 
the northern Koreans put little boys with 
pop guns in the front ranks to protect the 
soldiers, so Russian Communists will resist 
"American imperialism” to the last drop 
of Chinese, Korean, Indian, and Philippine 
blood. Tet the Koreans are not our ene¬ 
mies, nor are the Chinese: they are our 
brothers. 

American boys would not strike the sister 
of a boy they were fighting if he held his 
sister before him. That is what the Rus¬ 
sians are doing; holding other nations be¬ 
fore them, like women, to protect themselves. 
Russia never wins a battle—nor does it ever 
lose a battle. The Koreans lose battles, or 
the Chinese, feut never the Russian Com¬ 
munists. That is why Russia will never fee 
defeated until it is defeated from within. 
The Voice of America could accomplish this 
if its directors really believed that most 
people think seriously about God, 


ECA—Old and New 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, in keep¬ 
ing with the order entered into in the 


United States Senate on Septehiber 23 
I seek the privilege of inserting m the 
Record an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post of September 25, 1950, headed 
“ECA—Old and new,” about two of my 
old friends and old associates in the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
and surely two of the finest public serv¬ 
ants Washington has seen One of the 
finest things about them is their attitude 
toward each other, and their attitude, as 
Republicans and yet as loyal subordi¬ 
nates, toward the President. This edi¬ 
torial IS as deserving as any of the doz¬ 
ens I have seen occasioned by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman’s resignation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ECA— Old and New 

The change in the headship of the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration will not 
alter its direction. Paul G. Hoffman and 
William C Foster have been David and Jona¬ 
than in running the ECA, with, of recent 
months, Mr. Hoffman the expositor and Mr. 
Foster the administrator of that great and 
ramified agency. 

At the start Mr. Hoffman had to create an 
organization. This he did with signal suc¬ 
cess. There is a fund of ability in this 
country for assignments of this sort, but it 
must be inspired before it can be enlisted. 
Mr Hoffman happens to have the gift of in¬ 
spiration, as his career before he started ECA 
had testified. As a progiessive industrialist, 
he thiew Ins abundant eneigies into the set¬ 
ting up of the Committee for Economic De¬ 
velopment, which has served to take the 
Boiu'bonism out of American industry. He 
has enlightened ideas on the duty that 
industry owes to the community and a 
sense of cooperation with Government. As 
an employer he l.w his workers in terms of 
coworkers, and Is able to distinguish be¬ 
tween a personal interest and paternalism. 
Withal he has a warming nature which 
breathes confidence and then enthusiasm 
into his associates and his audiences. No 
wonder he organized a team of like-minded 
and hard-working officials in ECA. 

The same qualities account for his success 
in dealing with Congress, Few men have 
his facility for dissuading or persuading com¬ 
mittees of Congress. It seems like an art as 
he exercises it, but Mr. Hoffman is artless, 
and he comes by his disarming trait quite 
naturally. His convictions are part of the 
explanation. But tlie power of his appeal 
comes from the respect ho shows for the 
legislative branch of Government and the 
obligation he feels toward stewardship. 

And what an excellent missioner he has 
been abroad. The farther east you go, the 
more the picture of the wickedness of the 
American capitalist is conjured up. But 
when Mr. Hoffman appeared among the peo¬ 
ple of Europe, they saw no forked horns, but 
a man of faith, with a deep sensitiveness to 
the fears and hungers of the world’s sub¬ 
merged, and with a passionate belief that 
the free-enterprise system can distribute as 
well as produce. He must have offset a good 
deal of Muscovite propaganda of the exploiter 
grown fat on surplus value by the disproof 
furnished by his person as well as by his 
mission. 

Mr. Poster has long had the reputation 
as the best administrator in Washington* Ho 
has taken over ECA at a time when the pro¬ 
graming is being dovetailed with the post- 
Korean need for rearmament. In the new 
context of defense policy the integration of 
Europe over which both Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Foster have labored of recent months now has 
a military impetus. Mr. Foster, like Mr. Hoff¬ 
man, is a Republican. But both of them have 
shown a single-minded loyalty to their work 
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’I'j'iiich must Have been a great satisfaction to 
the President. With the respect that he has 
also gained from Congress and the ECA staff, 
rir. Foster is assured of a ffymg stai*t m the 
titular improvement of his assignment. 


SfefeEteEf fcy Pref. TfccEas L EiEsrsos, 
PresMest of tie NaiioHal Lawyers Guild 


EXTEA'SION OF EIIMARXS 

OF 

Emi JAMES E. lURMY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP TEE UNITED STATES 

Saturdxy, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. MBERAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recced a statement 
issued by Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, 
president of the National Lawyers Guild, 
in answer to a recent report of the 
House Un-American Committee attack¬ 
ing the National Lawyers Guild. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Guild Ai^swers Un-Aimeeican Cofcimittee 
Attack 

Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, president of the 
National Lawyers Guild, issued the following 
statement in answer to the report of the Un- 
American Committee: 

“The report of the Un-American Commit¬ 
tee on the National Lawyers Guild is another 
typical demonstration of the fantastic stand¬ 
ards, methods, and distortions which have 
earned that committee the disrespect of mc»t 
thoughtful Americans. The committee's ap¬ 
parent purpose in this report, however, is 
more far-reaching than the usual one. 

"Having contributed greatly to creating a 
hysteria in our country, under cover of which 
more and more dissident mdividuals and 
grouj^ face prosecution directly or indirectly 
for their views, the committee now 
through this re^Kirt to intimidate or elimi¬ 
nate fcbe only lawyers who have had the 
courage to defend those at the whipping post. 
In short, the committee is striding at the 
constitutional nght of one accused to coun¬ 
sel of his own choice, and at the duty of every 
lawyer under the code of ethics not to reject 
a client’s cause out of fear. 

"We are conffdent, however, that guild 
members will not be intimidated. They and 
the guild will contmue to fulfill to the best 
of their ability the special responsibility of 
the bar. to which Mr. Justice Douglas referred 
m his Altgeld Memorial address, to help make 
our civil liberties a vital force in Ameri¬ 
can life. 

"The committee recommends that because 
the guild is affiliated to an international bar 
a^ociation, the views of which the members 
of the (ximmittee disapprove, it should be 
required to register as a foreign agent. The 
committee does not refer to a single instance 
in which the guild has acted as an agent of 
the international association. The fact is 
that the guild is botmd by no decision or 
policy of any other organization, and it has 
never represented or acted as an agent for 
anyone but its own membership. The guild 
is no more an agent of the international as-* 
sociation with which It is affiliated than the 
Anwican Bar Affiodation is an agent of the 
Inter-American Bar Assodation, or the Amer¬ 
ican Affiliate of International Rotary, the 


World Council of Churches, or the Catholic 
Church. Fortunately, under our law, the 
opinion of the Un-Amencan Committee re¬ 
garding the mternationsLl association does 
not convert an affiliation iniio an agency. 

"The committee’s conclusion that the 
guild is a subversive organiza'^^on (whatever 
that means) and should be lictsd as such 
by the Attorney General, is based essentially 
on two points: (1) That the guild and its 
members have defended the constitutional 
rights of Communists or alleged Commu¬ 
nists, resisting the current hysterical witch 
hunt and the legisiation and, investigations 
which it fosters; and (2) that certain of its 
policies are somewhat similar to certain pol¬ 
icies of the Communist Party. 

“The aims of the guild as stated in its 
constitution include the following: ‘To pro¬ 
tect and foster our democratic institutions 
and the civil rights and liberties of ail the 
people.’ We have steadfastly adhered to this 
aim, and wa shall contmue to do so We 
believe that liberty is mdivisible, that when 
any group may be deprived of its constitu¬ 
tional rights, the liberty of us all is im¬ 
periled. 

“It happens that the Communists are the 
scapegoat now The mam direction of the 
present repressive drive, as after the First 
World War, is against them. It is only for 
this reason that grave constitutional ques¬ 
tions have so often been raised in cases in¬ 
volving actual or alleged Communists. We 
have presented our views on these questions 
as a friend of the court, never representing 
any accused person in any case. We hold 
that to be the highest responsibility of the 
bar. We shall not shrink from the fulfill¬ 
ment of that responsibility, however un¬ 
popular the individuals who happen to be 
involved If that is subversive in America 
today it IS a shameful refiection upon the 
state of liberty in our land. 

"The guild’s views on public questions are, 
and always have been, those of independent, 
liberal lawyers It has considered and acted 
upon such questions strictly according to its 
view of the merits. It has taken positions in 
direct confiict with those of the Communist 
Party, Just as with those of the Republican, 
Democratic, and other parties This was 
exemplified mc^t recently by the statement 
adopted by our national executive board on 
September 9 on the Korean and related, 
problems The board said, in part, ‘V7e sup- 
ix>rt the actions of the United Nations in op¬ 
posing the aggression of North Korea against 
South Korea. We hope that this action will 
strengthen the authority and prestige of the 
United Nations and prove a deterrent to fu¬ 
ture aggression/ 

"The guild is a nonpolitical bar associa¬ 
tion which supports the policies or person¬ 
alities of no i^rty. It has not been, and will 
not be deterred from the free exerci^ of its 
Judgment, democratically determined, by the 
similarity between these views in any given 
case, and the views of any political party. 

“It happens that the views of the Com¬ 
munist Party coincide In many instances 
with the views of mc^t of the labor move¬ 
ment and many dhurch and civic organiza¬ 
tions. This is true especially of the area of 
civil rights and liberties, in which the guild 
has been most active. Presidents of the 
United States, in common with the guild and 
the Communist Party have protested the 
methods and procedures of the Un-American 
Committee, lilany trade unions and church 
organizations have opposed universal mili¬ 
tary training in common with the guild and 
the Communist Party. Nonlntevention in. ' 
and rect^ition of China has been urged by’ 
many groups, including the Governments of 
India and Great Britain. Our opposition to"^ 
diplomatic and eccmomic relations with the 
PrancQ government Is shared by the vast ma¬ 
jority of the members of the United Nations, 


Undoubtedly the vast majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people would approve our call to the 
‘United States and the Soviet Union (to) 
compose then differences m the briefest pos¬ 
sible time and lay the ground work for the 
composing of differences among other na¬ 
tions.’ Many other illustrations could be 
cited. 

"To infer control or undue influence from 
similarity of some views is patently an ab¬ 
surdity. Most of the members of the United 
Nations vote wich the United States on al¬ 
most every question. Yet, the Un-Amencan 
Committee would be the last to suggest that 
the Uniisd States conti’ols or exercises an 
unciiie infiuence over these other govern¬ 
ments. What is important is that the com¬ 
mittee has referred to no policy or act of the 
guild which Is not wholly consistent with 
the guild’s vigorous support for our demo- 
ciatic institutions, and of every effort to 
further the cause of peace devoutly desired 
by all Americans. 

“Some assertions of the committee deserve 
specific comment. 

“It is said that ‘almost without exception, 
its leading members * * seek to bring 

the courts and its procedures into disrepute.’ 
This conclusion is supported only by ref¬ 
erence to the conduct of seven guild mem¬ 
bers in two cases. The guild has 85 members 
on its national board and many more on its 
local chapter boards It has thousands of 
members handling tens of thousands of cases. 
Yet, the committee jumps easily to its con¬ 
clusion. Moreover, while six of the lawyers 
mentioned were found by the trial Judge to 
have had such a purpose as the committee 
mentions in their conduct of a single trial, 
this finding was held by the United States 
court of appeals to have been made without 
the hearing and opportunity for defense re¬ 
quired by law. 

"The guild is attacked for its criticism of 
the methods and practices of the FBI. The 
position of the guild is supported by the 
most extensive factual documentation of its 
criticisms and request for an investigation. 
None of this documentation has ever been 
challenged by anyone. 

"The committee refers to 19 guild mem¬ 
bers who represented witnesses called by the 
Un-American Committee. Because these 
witnesses declined to answer certain ques¬ 
tions asserting that their answers might in¬ 
criminate them, the committee concludes 
that counsel, who advised the witnesses of 
their constitutional right to refuse such an¬ 
swers, did so under directives from the Com^ 
munlst Party. This conclusion is not sup¬ 
ported by reference to a single fact or cir¬ 
cumstance except that some witnesses were 
more ready to answer incriminating ques¬ 
tions before consulting counsel than after, 
No doubt this would be true of all witnesseif 
and all counsel. Moreover It is absurd to 
charge the guild with the conduct of a few 
of its members. 

“Finally, the committee asserts that ‘the 
dominant forces in the National Lawyers 
Guild have been composed of known Com¬ 
munists and fellow travelers.’ In support 
of this three guild members are referred 
to, as to whom testimony was given b^ore 
the committee that they were members of 
the Communist Party prior to the time the 
guild was organized. None of these three 
were ever active leaders of the gund. Some 
eight others are referred to as having been 
affiliated at some time with organ i zations 
disapproved of by the tto-Amerlcan Commit¬ 
tee. 'Hie dominant forces in the guM have 
always been the delates to our annnal con¬ 
ventions, chosen by the membership. They 
are the final detmniners of pohcy. The 
committee’s statement is wholly unfounded. 

“The committee, as is so often the case, 
Isissiecl its w&wmt nOMce to guild 

or any hearii^-'^ 
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Record of Hon. Adam C. Powell, Jr., of 
New York 


E:i:TENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 

OP NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment on my record m Congress * 

SECTION 1. SUMMARY OP RECORD PRIOR TO 
JANUARY 1949 

The New York Times on Wednesday, Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1948, m a page 2 article said “the only 
anti-Jim Crow bill before the Congress was 
introduced by Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr , Democrat, of New York, in the 
last session ” This was stated m connection 
with the Truman Civil Rights Report, 

Before President Truman took office, 
Powell had authored or co-authored all the 
legislation which later became the Truman 
' civil-rights program, mcludmg the following 
hills: 

Anti-poll-taz, PEPC, antilynchmg. 
Abolition 01 Jim Crow in mterstate trans¬ 
portation. 

Abolition of segregation in the Armed 
Forces. 

Civil rights for the District of Columbia. 
Franchise for the District of Columbia. 
Powell also wrote, introduced and steered 
through to enactment the only civil rights 
law since Reconstruction to be passed by the 
Congress and Senate (United States Statutes, 
79th Cong, 2d sess., No. 60, Pt. I, Public Law 
896). It guarantees “equitable distribution” 
of funds for school lunch program. 

Powell was the only Congressman to fight 
on the floor of Congress for the inclusion of 
Negroes in the permanent Air Corps bill and 
for the inclusion of Negro women in the 
permanent nursing corps of the Armed Forces 
and m the WAC permanent corps 
Powell's parliamentary maneuver was able 
to keep the House of Representatives from 
passmg the southern regional Jim Crow col¬ 
lege bill. Also, he started and led the fight 
lasting a solid week, to wipe out segregation 
in the Armed Forces (80th Cong.). 

By a last mmute speech in the closing 
hours of the Eightieth Congress, Powell 
convinced the House of Representatives to 
vote several million dollars for the Virgin 
Islands. 

The only Congressman to lead the fight, 
and take the issue to the White House so that 
black citizens of Panama would be given 
equal treatment with whites in the Panama 
Canal Zone, (He was sent as a committee 
of one to Panama to investigate these con¬ 
ditions.) 

The only Negro Congressman to urge that 
the salaries of post office employees and all 
Federal workers be increased and to raise 
this issue at the committee hearing. 

He chaired the Citizens Committee for the 
successful strike of Washington, D. O. cafe¬ 
teria workers against GSI, thus bettering 
the living conditions of 10,000 Negro workers. 

Powell maintains full time offices in New 
York and in Washington, handlmg over 
6,000 cases a year through which Jobs have 
been obtained, pensions secured and in¬ 
creased, veterans assisted, and over $20,000 
In cash refunded by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

SECTION H. EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
The following quotes are from an article In 
the Pittsburgh Courier of August 3,1949, en¬ 
titled “Negroes In the Halls of Congress” 
written by Lem Graves, Jr,: 


“Once in Congress. Powell became the 
articulate Congressman-at-large for United 
States Negroes in general and the vocal ad¬ 
vocate of all downtrodden people. * * * 

“Powell has, m the course of his congres¬ 
sional career, authored the usual list of civil 
rights bills and has been a far more vigorous 
spokesman of the civil rights cause than 
have other Negro Congressmen He has also 
been interested m labor and is second man 
on the Democratic totem pole in the House 
Labor Committee, He gets on the Record 
often with strong speeches and is easily the 
best showman of the Negro congressional lot. 

“But almost obscured behind the glamour 
IS some solid achievement. Powell shep¬ 
herded his Naval Academy nominee, Wesley 
Brown, through 4 years and saw him become 
the first Negro in history to graduate from 
that service school. He won the first Negro 
sponsored legislative victory when his anti- 
discrimination amendment to the national 
school lunch act was adopted. He headed 
a labor subcommittee which favorably re¬ 
ported an FEPC bill in the present Congress 
and fought vainly to have the House pass 
this bill He fought against West Indian re¬ 
strictions. He helped master-mind the deal 
which resulted in recommittal of the Wood 
labor bill after the admmistration failed 
to repeal Taft-Hartley. He saved the Virgin 
Islands Corporation m 1948 when its charter 
was about to expire. And a few weeks ago, 
he cleverly maneuvered a protective amend¬ 
ment into the long range housing bill during 
floor debate in the House only to see his 
amendment sabotaged in the all-powerful 
conference committee. 

“Powell's hard-hitting attacks on the floor 
of Congress cover a wide range of Negro- 
mterest subjects and practically every State 
in the Union. The fact that he is the race’s 
Congressman at Large is the source of votes 
in New York where the political interests of 
the ghetto melting pot are so diverse.” 

SECTION m . newspaper quotations 
A. Miscellaneous statements 

New York Herald Tribune editorial* “Con¬ 
gressman Powell's (FEPC) hearing is at the 
very least doing a good job of education. 
The statement of the facts now arouses pub¬ 
lic opinion. ♦ ♦ ♦ We hope they are be¬ 

ginning to see the light” (May 19, 1949). 

Roy Wilkins, administrative secretary, 
NAACP. “Representative Powell conducted 
a brilliant campaign in behalf of his bill 
(PEPC) against overwhelming odds.” (Asso¬ 
ciated Negro Pi ess, March 8, 1960.) 

Earl Brown, New York City councilman: 
“Congressman Powell performed an efficient 
Job as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee. He conducted his 
hearings with efficiency and dignity. He 
engineered a recommendation to the entire 
House Labor Committee to approve a Fed¬ 
eral law that would abolish discrimination 
in employment.” (Amsterdam News, June 
11, 1949 ) 

Val Washington, assistant to the chairman 
of Republican National Committee: “Casti¬ 
gates the weak civil rights record of the 
Democrats, pointing out that many key com¬ 
mittees are chaired by minority-baiting Con¬ 
gressmen, He does pause to praise such as 
Adam Powell.'-’ (Chicago Defender, June 11, 
1949.) 

A M. Wendell MaUlet: “Congressman 
Powell is doing a splendid Job He should 
have the full support of a united Democratic 
people.” (Amsterdam News, June 11, 1949.) 

Majorle McKenzie; “Although this was 
Powell's flbrst chairmanship he displayed a 
capability that won praise even from his 
political enemies." (Pittsburgh Courier. 
July 2. 1949.) 

Charlie Cherokee: “Adam Powell held the 
floor for a half hour as he took active part 
in the debate on the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law,” (Chicago Defender. May 7,‘ 


Pittsburgh Courier. “Congressman Powell 
did a fine job in attempting to guide his bill 
to a vote, in the longest and most turbulent 
session of the House in years ” (Washington 
Bureau) 

“Congressman Powell has courageously 
conducted himself as an eloquent exponent 
of justice and equality before the Nation’s 
law making body.” (Some Great Men, April 
14, 1949 ) 

“Congressman Powell covered himself 
with glory at the close of the Taft-Hartley 
battle last week. He sat at the leadership 
table during the entire action and was one 
of the key quarterbacks of the game against 
Hartley.” 

B. RecQid of seivice 

Segregation in the District of Columbia 

New York Herald Tribune, March 3, 1949: 
“The unsuccessful attempt to drive a civil- 
rights wedge into Washington’s long-stand¬ 
ing segregation policies was made by Rep¬ 
resentative Powell, Democrat, of New York, 
when he introduced an amendment to the 
appropriation bill.” 

New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 1949; 
“The defeated amendment of Representative 
Powell which attempted to right the griev¬ 
ous wrongs of discrimination by segregation 
in the city of Washington. D. C.. deserves 
editorial comment.” 

Washington Post* “Dixiecrats in the House 
this week teamed up with northern Repub¬ 
licans to defeat Representative Powell's 
amendment to ban segregation in the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital by a vote of 106 to 64.” 

Anti-West Indian Discrimination 

New York Herald 'Tribune, March 1, 1949: 
(See whole story of fight to take out of Judd 
bill clause which would have barred immi¬ 
gration of West Indians to the United States. 
Beginning March 1, and continuing to last 
days of Congress, Powell successfully in¬ 
sisted upon elimination of this clause.) 

New York Age, April 2, 1949; “Now York 
Age and Powell upset migration curb.” 

Amsterdam News May 28,1949: “Congress¬ 
man Powell fought desperately against the 
Judd bill now pending before the Senate 
committee.” 

Kansas City Plaindealer, June 3, 1949: 
“Congressman Powell led the speakers’ list 
of the denunciation of the duplicity of lead¬ 
ers in Government.” 

Pittsburgh Courier, July 30,1950: “Powell 
leads fight against quota system.” 

Federal Aid to Education 

New York Herald Tribune, March 9, 1940; 
“The House Labor Committee voted today 
to bar any racial discrimination in Federal 
aid to schools. In making the change the 
committee voted 19 to 6 for an amendment; 
by Powell, of New York.” 

Interracial Theater in Washington, D. O. 

New York Herald Tribune. April 13, 1949: 
“A bill to direct the administration to lease 
the old Belasco Theater near the White 
House to the American National Theater was 
Introduced by Representative Powell.” 

Minimum Wage 

(See story In all papers. Powell appoint¬ 
ed House conferee to meet with Senate; re¬ 
sult: National minimum-wage upped to 76 
cents.) 

Aid for Panama Workers 

Chicago Defender, April 23, 1949; “A bill 
to extend the benefits of the civil-service re¬ 
tirement to the Panama Canal employees 
was Introduced last Monday by Representa¬ 
tive Powell.'^ 

Discrimination In Housing 

Washington Post, June 9.1949: “The House 
approved 199 to 41 an amendment by Pow¬ 
ell, giving first priority for occupancy of 
houses to persons removed from their home 
by slum clearance.” 
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Pittsburgh Courier, July 9, 1949 • “A major 
victory for Negro slum dwellers was won in 
the House last week when an amendment 
sponsored by Powell passed 199 to 41. It 
may well prove to be one of the most impor¬ 
tant legislative contributions Powell will 
make in his entire career.” 

Anticommunism 

New York Age, April 30, 1949: “In opposing 
Paul Robeson’s statement that American Ne¬ 
groes would not fight against Russia, Powell 
said, ‘In the hour of crisis we will be loyal 
to our Nation. In the event of war at any 
time, against anyone, we will do our part.’ ’’ 

First Negro Annapolis Graduate 

Washington Post, March 21, 1949: “Mid¬ 
shipman Brown appointed 1945 by Repre¬ 
sentative Pow'ELL, first of his race to be grad¬ 
uated from the United States Naval Acad¬ 
emy. Thomas Brandon, June 1950, gradu¬ 
ated from West Point.” 

PEPC Leader 

New York Post, March 30, 1949: “The whole 
field of discrimination in labor will be ex¬ 
plored at a public hearing by a new House 
Labor Committee on FEPC under Repre¬ 
sentative Powell. Powell has been fight¬ 
ing for the naming of such a committee for 
3 months.” 

Herald Tribune, May 11, 1949: “Powell 
opens House hearing on FEPC bill—^first 
Negro ever to preside over the drafting of 
civil-rights legislation in Congress * ♦ * 

smoothly and quickly he cut off the only 
flare-up when one of the southern Demo¬ 
crats began a diatribe against the bill.” 

Washington Post, May 18, 1949: “Powell, 
chairman of PEPC Committee, denounced 
America’s railroad unions as ‘scab No. 1 
against democracy’ because they are brother¬ 
hoods for whites only.” 

Amsterdam News, May 21, 1949: “Powell, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Labor and Education under threat of sub- 
pena summoned the presidents of the top 
railroad brotherhoods before him for hear¬ 
ing.” 

Fights Segregation in Government Cafeteria 

Chicago Defender, Charlie Cherokee: 
“NAACP Labor Secretary Clarence Mitchell 
with, the aid of the Negro press and Adam 
Powell succeeded in finally endmg segrega¬ 
tion in Government Printing Office cafe¬ 
teria.” 

Fights Segregation in Nation’s Capital 

Washington Post. May 24, 1950. “On a 
standing vote of 50-19 the House defeated 
the Powell amendment to attach an anti¬ 
segregation rider to the District appropria¬ 
tion bill.” 

Fights Segregation in the Armed Forces 

Washington Post, May 25, 1950: “The 
House voted down 107-23 an amendment by 
Representative Powell to end all racial seg¬ 
regation in the Armed Forces.” 


Time To Face Realities—^Address by the 
Chairman, W. Artbiir Simpson, at the 
Republican State Convention, Mont¬ 
pelier, Vt, September 29, 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 2S, 1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including as an extension of remarks the 


speech made by the Honorable Arthur 
W. Simpson, chairman of the Repub¬ 
lican State convention, at Montpelier 
September 29, 1950: 

I am honored by selection to preside over 
this convention. I am not here to entertain 
you. I am going to make a few remarks 
which I hope you will find pertinent to this 
occasion. 

This is a time to face realities and to face 
them withOLit soft concealment Thousands 
of American boys, ill-prepared and ill- 
equipped, have died or suffered grievous 
wounds on a far-flung battle front. The de¬ 
velopment of new areas of combat depend on 
the whims of our enemies. It cannot be de¬ 
nied that this may simply be a rehearsal for 
the big parade. V/e had been lulled into a 
sense of false security by little men who had 
crawled into position of great responsibility. 

The historian will find in those thmgs 
happening in the world today a familiar 
patxern to what has heretofore happened but 
the implications and impact of this conflict 
are the greatest in the history of civilization. 
This is not just another war We are con¬ 
fronted by world revolution swept by forces 
of terrible portent because they will deter¬ 
mine whether force or reason shall rule the 
world. The sword of Damocles hangs over 
this Nation. This is not an overstatement. 

Liberty is fighting for its life. We must 
arm for a generation, both to protect our¬ 
selves and to police the world. There can 
be no compromise with these grim facts. 
Such a course, and we have no alternative, 
will be hard and expensive. The mainte¬ 
nance of a great standing Army, a two-ocean 
Navy, a great Air Force, will tremendously 
change the whole social and economic fabric 
of the Nation. It will eventually lower our 
standard of living. Liberty cannot be saved 
in its Sunday clothes. 

During a time of national peril the Gov¬ 
ernment has been unwilling to strengthen 
its credit or husband its resources. Infla¬ 
tion is not a threat. It is a reality Not 
one single individual can consider himself 
immune from its consequences. The destruc¬ 
tion of the material values built up through 
many generations of planning, toil, sacrifice, 
and thrift is a terrible thing. Lenin, the 
father of communism, declared that the best 
way to destroy capitalism was to debauch 
the currency. 

We must put iron into our democracy. 
Democracy creating its own world was ^ hard 
and grim and poor. Democracy in years of 
national peril has been rich and soft and 
quarrelsome. Government has been actu¬ 
ated by selfish political motives. It failed 
tragically to make peace. It failed dismally 
to prepare for war. These things are true. 
At a time to come, at a place not foretold, 
the life of liberty will be won or lost in an 
hour of battle and what happens there will 
have been determined beforehand, by work 
done in the arsenal, in the shipyard, in the 
airplane factory, on the tank assembly line, a 
few man-hours more or less. God grant that 
the hour will not have been struck too late. 

The time is long overdue for us to seri¬ 
ously consider what road we are pursuing in 
this country. There are only two definite 
roads. One road is rocky but leads upward 
toward the summit of permanent stability. 
It is the road of economy, of balanced budg¬ 
ets, of constitutional government, and of 
common sense. It is a road which does not 
appeal to unthinking people, nor to those 
who have been led to brieve that they can 
get somethmg for nothing, but it is the only 
road that we can ever take to achieve any 
semblance of normal and permanent recov¬ 
ery in this country. 

The other road is the well-paved road that 
leads ever downward. It is the road of ex¬ 
travagance, of loose fiscal policies, of bu¬ 
reaucracy, of crackpot schemes, and ideas, 
and at the end of this road is the mailed 
fist and the iron heel of a dictator. 


The siren song of socialism v/ith its fan¬ 
tastic promises of less work and more pay, 
guaranteed security, and other vistas of 
utopia is nothing new. It has been sung 
periodically since the eatablishrasnt of civil¬ 
ization It has brought about the dov/nfall 
of nations wiser, more prosperous, and longer 
enduring than ours 

Government has a profound influence on 
the character of its people. The only prog¬ 
ress which IS really effective dees not de¬ 
pend on the bounty of nature It depends 
on the character and energy of man. The 
building of a great nation is essentially the 
triumph of character Our founding fathers 
laid great stress on the pursuit of happiness. 
They did not attempt to guarantee it. 

There is an increasingly prevalent idea 
throughout the Nation that the individual 
should look to government for his security 
rather than to earn it through work and in¬ 
dustry Man wants government to guaran¬ 
tee him security against all the hazards and 
vicissitudes of life 

Higher wages, mcr eased comforts and 
luxury, which are solely the product of free 
entei prise and of which the people of this 
Nation possess more than peoples of any 
other nation in the world, present or past, 
arouse hunger for more wages with still 
greater comfort and additional leisure time. 
Political power and favoritism have given 
more of these comforts and leisure to some 
groups than to others This is no time for 
higher prices, higher wages, greater profits, 
shorter hours, larger pensions, and rigid 
prices for agriculture. They are destroying 
the moral basis of society. They are in¬ 
creasing the cost of living and contributmg 
to the depreciation of the American dollar. 
They are dominant factors in the rise m the 
cost of government and the burden of 
taxation. 

A political power which perpetuates itself 
by setting class against class, by buying our 
votes with our own money and by special 
favors to minority groups, is creating a 
Frankenstein which will ultimately destroy 
the Nation. Rower corrupts even the best 
intentioned men. Big government is vastly 
more dangerous than big business. The 
tendency is to offer more and more benefits 
and services for lengthened periods, at less 
and less (visible) cost to the recipient Once 
a nation becomes entangled in the meshes of 
the welfare state, the party which can 
promise more welfare to more people has a 
head start in every election. James P. 
Byrnes has said: “Let government go un¬ 
checked and your children will be forced to 
pay for the folly of their fathers.” 

This Nation was not built on the blue skim 
milk of family and community unconcern. 
The persons who built this country were im¬ 
pelled by strong ideas, full of family and 
community responsibility. They were will¬ 
ing to work and save to that end. Had they 
been filled with the watered-out philosophies 
too often expressed today by our socialistic 
planners, the last white man would have 
long since been chased down the eastern 
slope of the Alleghenies, in fact it is doubt¬ 
ful if he would have ever crossed the ocean 
in the first place. 

Our society and economy is roughly di¬ 
vided into two groups, one the producing- 
inoentive group, the other the nonproductive 
group. Today more and more burden is fall¬ 
ing on the producing group to support and 
pay for the nonproducing group Prosgres- 
sively penalizing producers for the nonprb- 
ducers is not only heading fw trouble, it 
is heading for univ^al impov^dshment. 
Our so<fi®ty must strain every eSt&rt to find 
a reverse process to stop lie levelii^ off 
and dissipation of personal and individual 
energy and initiative. 

This country is sufferlngl from an over¬ 
dose of selfishness and self-righteousness. 
Every group wants special consideration. 
They pool their resources and political 
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strengtli to needle more out of Congress. 
The big moguls heading up the special groups 
enhance their reputation, measure their 
strength and increase their powers by the 
concessions, privileges, favors, and benefits 
they are able to obtain at the expense of the 
general public of which they are also an 
integral part No one is willing to sacri¬ 
fice, we cannot even be inconvenienced. 
Everyone is tarred by the same brush So 
we go merrily down the road to inflation, 
repudiation, and bankruptcy. 

No government will work in a land where 
everyone tries to work the government. 
When you take away the incentive to pro¬ 
duce and the penalty for loafing, you are 
on the slippery road to ruin We can take 
out of our economic system only what we 
put into it Government can wave no magic 
Tvands, issue no decrees, make no laws which 
will provide things for a people who do not 
produce. 

The only riches which enable us to eat 
and drink, to clothe, shelter, and educate 
ourselves and our families, to provide a meas¬ 
ure of security in old age and to enable us 
to aid the less fortunate are the riches that 
are created through the skills of men in 
industry and business or grown through the 
efforts of men on farms. It is easy to forget 
how to plow when everyone wants to be a 
harvester. 

The hope of mankind in. relief from all 
forms of tyranny over the mind of man rests 
in the republican form of government. A 
hundred generations of struggle and sacri¬ 
fice stands back of the experiment entrusted 
to the American people 

Abraham Lincoln concluded an address 
which is a model for brevity, clarity, and 
high resolve with these words: “That this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth." 

Freedom is not from everlasting to ever¬ 
lasting It IS the obligation of each genera¬ 
tion to insure that it be perpetually 
renewed and strengthened This is our obli¬ 
gation, yours and mine. God helping us, we 
can do no less. 


Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (.legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Fresident, as one 
of the sponsors of the Crusade for Free¬ 
dom, I ask leave, under the order en¬ 
tered into in the United States Senate 
on September 23, to insert in the Record 
the following editorial from the Hart¬ 
ford (Conn.) Courant which grew out 
of an excellent speech by Gen. Lucius 
Clay at the opening of the Freedom Cru¬ 
sade in Hartford on September 26. And 
may I emphasize in particular the clos¬ 
ing sentence of the editorial that *Tdeas 
alone can now win victories that en¬ 
dure,’* with a suggestion that the Con¬ 
gress has not remotely given adequate 
consideration to this neglected area in 
the conduct of our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Crusade for Freedom 

If axiybody has first-hand information of 
the conflict between the Big Lie and the 
Big Truth, it must be Geu. Lucius D. Clay. 
He was military governor in Germany in 
the days of the Berlin airlift. In fact for 
years General Clay had to contend with the 
Big Lie in almost every phase of the Ameri¬ 
can occupation. General Clay was in Hart¬ 
ford last night to open the local Freedom 
Crusade That fact alone lifts this cause 
above the level of just another drive. Gen¬ 
eral Clay knows well today’s bitter struggle 
for the minds of men 

The Crusade for Freedom, in General 
Clay’s own words, “is a program designed 
to enlist the help of millions of Americans 
m this job of stepping up our world propa¬ 
ganda campaign " Such a campaign, financed 
privately, is already under way Refugees 
from iron-curtam countries are already 
broadcasting to their compatriots in the 
Soviet sphere An 8-foot, 10-ton Freedom 
Bell IS now being cast in England It will 
be installed in the western part of Berlin 
The bell, a bronze one, bears five figures rep¬ 
resenting the five races of mankind passing 
the torch of freedom. It will be rung, says 
General Clay, “in the hope that every time 
It rings It will signify that freedom still 
lives behind the iron curtain." 

Its installation in Berlin is to be attended 
by representatives of all free nations, and 
Its ringing is to be broadcast throughout the 
world Its pealing is expected to be taken 
up in every community throughout the free 
countries with the ringing of local church, 
school, and other community bells. 

Do not underestimate either the power of 
a symbol or the effectiveness of truth spoken 
by simple people The “V for victory" became 
a symbol that long haunted the Nazis And 
the letters of American citizens to their rela¬ 
tives in Italy were potent factors in stem¬ 
ming the tide of communism in that country. 

Man does not live by bread alone. And 
even in those countries where bread is a 
luxury, the hunger for freedom still exists. 
If this Crusade for Freedom, joined in by 
all the American people, can establish the 
Big Truth of liberty and justice in the minds 
of these captive Europeans, then we shall 
have won the only kind of victory that Is 
real. There are no longer spoils of war from 
battles won. Ideas alone can now win vic¬ 
tories that endure. 


Communists and Socialists in Vermont— 
We Shall Have a Housecleaning To Rid 
Ourselves of These Termites, and To 
Get Rid of the Parasites Who Would 
Live Off the Body Politic 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting as an extension of remarks a 
verbatim copy of the speech I delivered 
September 29 before the convention of 
nominate members of the Vermont 
Legislature: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Vermonters, ap¬ 
preciative as I am of the generous courtesy 
extended me and the high privilege which 
is involved in the opportunity afforded me to 
address you. let me put you on notice that 


this IS not—God willing, and you all recep¬ 
tively minded—my valedictory. In fact, and 
you should know it, I have in preparation a 
speech for delivery on the floor in Congress, 
eventually to be distributed to all of you, in 
winch I shall undertake to cover many of the 
things I have undertaken to accomplish dur¬ 
ing my service m Congress as your sole Rep¬ 
resentative, thanks lor your sufferance, the 
while I owe you a debt of gratitude for 
confidence manifest, iimneasurable 

Today, I desire briefly to direct your atten¬ 
tion to a few matters that deserve and must 
have the immediate attention of all loyal 
Americans, of whatsoever and of all partisan 
political beliefs there may be, to winch mat¬ 
ters the Republican Party of construction 
must pay particular heed because of its 
responsibility if it would preserve, as is its 
destiny and as of tradition, our fieedom, 
which IS the most precious heritage of 
Ameiica. 

CALL FOR leadership 

Never was the call for leadership so loud 
or so compelling. Always heretofore in the 
emergency the Republican Party has been 
called upon to save the Nation and has 
saved it. So shall it be. Shall we do less? 

The call today is louder and more wide¬ 
spread than ever before. In all humility 
but with the confidence born of what it 
has done, the Republican Party should as¬ 
sume the responsibilities of distinguished 
leadership out of which only can come the 
restoration and the preservation of the free¬ 
doms guaranteed to the people who are the 
Government and the life of such a democracy 
as we have lived and as we understand it. 

Need I say, my fellow Vermonters, free 
government is the target of attack over a 
large part of the world while here at home 
and even in Vermont are those who would 
barter freedom for security. We can—we 
must—have both. That is one burden of 
responsibility which has to be assumed by 
the Republican Party. 

As a party we must protect our form of 
government against those who first would 
destroy it by force, from outside or inside, 
and secondly against those whose purpose 
it is to make it the primary function of 
Government to guarantee support and social 
security for everybody. Instead of affording 
everyone an equal opportunity and a maxi¬ 
mum freedom consistent with the same 
freedom for all others. Both groups and all 
other groups similarly minded are political 
termites which, unless eradicated or con¬ 
trolled, will topple the temple of freedom, 
justice, and equality for all, which is de¬ 
mocracy defined, and as our founders estab¬ 
lished it. To prevent such a tragedy is the 
burden to be borne by the Republican Party. 
It is a tremendous responsibility. To be 
called upon to save Democracy is a challenge. 

NO SURRENDER OF FREEDOM FOR SOCIALISM 

The promises of those who told us we 
must relinquish some freedom in return for 
security have proven false again and again. 
There is no surrender of freedom to be toler¬ 
ated, against any necessity otherwise. 

Heedless of this plain lesson of history 
millions of Americans have forgotten that 
freedom and security are Inseparable, They 
have listened to the siren promises of all the 
little political groups seeking power, paying 
lip-service to freedom, to those who would 
have something for nothing at the expense 
of those of us bound to pay, advocating a 
series of measures which only in the end 
are sure to liquidate freedom. 

All these minority groups for welfare, for 
those who pay nothing for it, stem from that 
same philosophy under which and by reason 
of which Australia and New Zealand and 
England find themselves, as we find our¬ 
selves, where we are today. 

I say to you that history and recent ex¬ 
perience of other governmants substantiates 
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jny statement that any system of government 
whicli offers the same rewards to the man 
who loafs on the street corner as to the man 
who works daily, will kill the greatest force 
that has made this United States of America 
the country the whole world envies, so let 
it be. 

All these something-for-nothing programs 
are socialism, pure, simple, and undefiled, 
whether recognized as such or not. There¬ 
fore I am opposed to their continuation. 
Such philosophy does not fit the America we 
know, which we seek, to protect against their 
efforts to socialize and destroy this country 
of ours. 

America was built and has grown on the 
proposition that what the people should have 
is what they can get for themselves, plus 
such aid from others as their needs may de¬ 
mand from childhood to old age. To perpet¬ 
uate that policy is a burden and responsi¬ 
bility which rests upon the Republican 
Party, as against the giving all to the do- 
nothings, which IS the policy of the New Deal 
and the Pair Deal and the welfare state. 

NO NEW ENGLAND TVA’S 

I tell you, and I do not need to tell you, 
that work is the genius of all accomplish¬ 
ment. We need no more planned economies, 
governmental, no more rubber dollars, no 
more socialistic gratuities, no more tax-ex¬ 
empt TVA’S, and no more subsidies. Who 
pays for them? Figure that out. You do in 
the last analysis. Why should you? Why 
should socialism set up a group of people in 
this United States exempt from taxes which 
you and I pay in order to support it? 

hear CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Think that over. It reduces itself to a sit¬ 
uation which confronts the next Legis¬ 
lature of ' the State of Vermont, if 
I am correctly advised. '*Why,” said Calvin. 
CoQlldge, “the America which Washington 
founded does not mean we^ shall have every¬ 
thing done for us, but that we shall have 
every opportunity to do everything for our¬ 
selves.” “Sovereignty,” said he, “it is our be¬ 
lief is vested in the individual, and we are 
going to protect the right of the individual.” 
I may be right and I may be wrong, but that 
has been my doctrine ever since I went to 
Congress and my votes are consistent with it 
and I have made many enemies because of it 
and I am glad of it. 

And to the farmers he said, and when the 
history of the United States of America is 
written this man Calvin Coolidge will stand 
out as one of the protective defenders and 
as one of the greatest Presidents the United. 
States ever had, “No complicated schemes 
of relief, no plan for Government fixing of 
prices, no resort to the Public Treasury will 
be of any permanent value in establishing 
agriculture.” 

This man Coolidge spoke, when he did talk, 
always whereof he knew what he was talking 
about. He was for economy and more of it, 
and for freedom and free enterprise against 
socialism, fascism, and communism. So I 
say, as a Coolidge Republican, that it is true 
that the greatest hoax of this century is the 
theory that socialism, straight or modified, 
is the alternative which will save us from 
communism. In my opinion, socialism is like 
the Mother Hubbard which would-be Com¬ 
munists put on to cover that which they 
would undertake to hide. In 7 cases out of 
10, if you take off the Socialist nightgown 
you would find a Communist exposed. 

May I say in the words of another; A lot 
of time has been lost, but thank God we are 
at last awakening. It is late, but I believe 
not yet too late. If the Republican Party 
wili mobilize fully and organize effectively 
the moral, the material, and the military 
resources of ourselves and of all free peoples 
under imaginative, courageous, and inspir¬ 
ing leadership, then the tide of tyranny that 


threatens everything we count precious can 
be turned back. Only thus can we secure 
once more for ourselves and our posterity 
the blessings of liberty. 

COMMUNIST INPiLTRATrON 

Some 4 years ago I was criticized because I 
said that Vermont had been infiltrated by 
Communists. That criticism would not hold 
as of today for nobody doubts the truth of 
my statement. Nobody doubts that Ver¬ 
mont Tvas deliberately selected by the Com¬ 
munists as a nest for experimentation. No¬ 
body doubts that Vermont was selected and 
that Vermonters were chosen as a bunch of 
guinea pigs on which to experiment No¬ 
body doubts what they planned to do and 
did do in our midst. It is a matter of record 
that they so did do. I had reason to know 
I was talking the truth when I said what 
I did and I make no retractions. The evi¬ 
dences of the Communists are today to be 
found m more places than you would think 
possible in our colleges and schools. I say 
this without hysteria, but as a matter of 
fact and I msist that as a matter of self¬ 
protection the State of Vermont should 
undertake to segregate those who are known 
to be registered Communists or affiliated 
or associated Communists or fellow travelers, 
or sympathetic with any of the above- 
named groups, who are connected with any 
of our schools or colleges, or are even in our 
legislature. We should get rid of them and 
we will finally as we would of any other 
Itch or aggravation on the body politic of 
the State of Vermont. They have no place 
in good old Vermont, and the sooner they 
get out and rid us of the embarrassment of 
their presence, or we kick them out, the bet¬ 
ter. Neither Communists nor hysteria can 
make much headway in this State of ours, 
among our people of such fiber and such 
faith, who are guided by the stars and not 
by the lights of each passing ship, if and 
when they know the truth, for the truth 
shall be told and it shall make us free. 

OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

I realize that I will be criticized by socialis¬ 
tic sympathizers. Communist stooges, ap¬ 
peasers, and others for referring to these mat¬ 
ters today, but I am convinced that some 
light should be let into some of the dark 
'places here in Vermont. Who knows what 
textbooks are being used in our schools? 
Who knows what type of political economy 
and civics is being taught in our junior col¬ 
leges and our universities? Nobody as a 
matter of fact, as Representative Mhller, 
chairman of a subcommittee of investigation 
of the House of Representatives, will tell you, 
because he could get no information from 
the chairman of the board of education or 
from the commissioner of education relative 
to the above matters. He had heard that 
some alleged communistically inclined text¬ 
books were in use in Vermont. I told him, 
as shown by a free press survey, they had 
been so used, but I doubted that they were 
being so used now. The correspondence he 
had with Vermont State officials is very in¬ 
teresting reading, to say the least, and our 
failure to know what is being taught our 
children reflects no credit on us. 

WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 

In this connection let me say as did Ber¬ 
nard Baruch; 

“Communism in America is not a political 
philosophy. It is not a political organiza¬ 
tion. It is not an expression of free thought. 
In America, it Is a criminal conspiracy, in¬ 
spired and ruled by the Kremlin. • * ♦ 

“It is not a matter of red-baiting, or red 
herrings. It is a question of survival. • ♦ ♦ 

“You will find among us those who talk— 
who prate—of academic freedom, including, 
they say, absolute freedom to think and to 
teach, That is a dangerous romanticism, 
quite opposed to the naked reality. 


“In the discussion of academic freedom, I 
beg you to remember that those who accept 
the Commumst doctrine must accept the 
Communist discipline. They may not devi¬ 
ate from the line. ^ * there is no 

academic freedom for those who are com¬ 
pelled to take orders from non-American 
sources, hostile to the spirit of our very 
existence. * * * 

“We must continue our search for treason. 
That doesn’t mean seeing a Communist un¬ 
der every bed, but it does mean the rooting 
out of organized propaganda, especially m 
the schools, colleges, and the Government. 
But always the process must be orderly, ethi¬ 
cal, and free from demagoguery.” 

THE SOCIALISTIC THREAT 

But, Mr. Chairman, under cover of all the 
excitement involved with respect to the Com¬ 
munists, It is creepmg socialism which is 
crawling subversively, doing the work of 
the termite to undermine the foundations of 
our Government, State and National, which 
should give us great concern. 

It has been well said that the time is here 
for all those who believe in America and 
who want above all to save her to stand up 
and make their voices heard above the 
clamor of the minorities who are destroying 
us. 

The capitalist system can operate at its 
fullest efficiency only when there is a full 
and free flow of savings into investment— 
the creation of new capital machinery or the 
expansion of old. Whatever encourages that 
stimulates the system. Whatever hampeirf 
or checks that, slows it down and ultimately 
destroys it. 

Since 1933 the administrations in power 
have waged relentless war upon this system, 
m the first years ignorantly but in its final 
phases with a definite design to cripple and 
destroy it. This must come to an end. What 
this Nation needs above all is men and wom¬ 
en who are willing to create jobs. A job is 
an opportunity to work at a task producing 
useful wealth or useful services. Every ma.-n 
who starts a little shop to provide work for 
himself benefits the system. If he provides 
work for himself and one other, he doubles 
his useful contribution to the system’s en¬ 
ergy. If he can make enough profit to save 
and expand his business to employ 10 and 
then 100 and then’1,000, he is the most use¬ 
ful type of citizen we have. 

Yet he has been pilloried as our greatest 
criminal and the Government has taken 
every conceivable measure to prevent him 
from accumulating those savings which alone 
make expansion possible. It has held him up 
to public scorn and hatred. It has taxed 
away his savings and it has so choked the 
streams through which savings flow into in¬ 
vestment that our system is now .wilting 
away before our very eyes. It is a fact that 
today, despite the addition of 20,000,000 to 
our population, the number of people em¬ 
ployed in private enterprise upon the busi¬ 
ness of producing goods and services for the 
people directly is actually smaller than it 
was 20 years ago. The rest owe their jobs to 
Government directly or to the production of 
war materials or other products for the 
Government. 

STOP SOCIALISTS 

Therefore our course must be to stop plan¬ 
ning for socialism and begin planning to en¬ 
courage and revive free private enterprise. 
There are many defects to be cured—old im- 
perfections and far more destructive new 
• ones. Our system is in an app^llng mess 
now, what with the debt, the confiscatory 
taxes which draw the blood from its very 
veins. Government intrusions, and the 
threats of ultimate extinction that are tak¬ 
ing ever more terrifying shape. The task 
will call for patriotism and courage. But it 
must not be delayed another day. 
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It IS my Toelief that we are rushing head- 
lonf' down the road to collectivism or so¬ 
cialism much in the manner of Great Brit¬ 
ain * • * The free-enterprise system is 

being dealt savage blows—and if the trend 
is too long continued, will be destroyed—by 
(1) excessive Federal spending; (2) excessive 
taxation, (3) excessive Government regula¬ 
tion; (4) excessive Government competition 
with private business 

The American people will never knowingly 
and voluntarily give up their liberties, but 
the entire trend of Government during the 
past 15 or more years has been gradually 
and definitely towaid a highly regimented 
state with personal liberty subordinated to 
bureaucratic control. Planned economy has 
been the fashion, and planned economy, in 
Its ultimate form, is collectivism. 

PBESIDENnAL PEOPOSALS SOCIALISTIC 

The Presidential proposals this year in¬ 
cluded these: 

Authority to control prices, wages, and 
employment practices; commodity control 
allocations; extended authority over con¬ 
sumer credit and bank reserve requirements; 
extended federalized power development 
through public works, expanded federalized 
insurance; socialization of agriculture (which 
turned out to be the Brannan plan); fed¬ 
eralized urban redevelopment, housing, and 
farm housing; federally aided education and 
socialized medicine, the latter being the most 
costly and far-reaching Federal program yet 
proposed. Adoption of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, recommended by the 
President, would empower the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to enter every private business and 
say who should be hired or promoted. 

Such proposals, if adopted, would expand 
nearly 100 different programs already spread¬ 
ing out like tentacles from among the 60 
principal Federal departments and agencies 
which extend Federal administration through 
financial aids, grants, subsidies, and benefits, 
payrolls, pensions, payments, and virtually 
every other form of Government advance 
and contribution It is my firm belief—and 
this is buttressed by history—^that the people 
cannot surrender such vast power without 
eventually sacrificing basic individual free¬ 
doms. 

If it Is an Insult to the intelligence of the 
American people to say we are on the road 
to socialism, as the President “cracked” at the 
Jefferson Day dinner, then the insult is added 
to the injury already done our intellect by 
Truman proposals and propaganda 
' We have been moving steadily down this 
primrose path of socialism for some time, 
but we shall be irrevocably committed to 
socialism—from which there is no retreat 
once it is entrenched—^if Congress adopts 
but three more of the President’s projects. 

A BUSY GROtTP OP SOCIALISTS IN* VERMONT 

In conclusion, may I say, Vermont has a 
very busy group devoting its time and at¬ 
tention to the furtherance of socialistic pro¬ 
grams and schemes under cover subverslvely, 
and active, seemingly, for the betterment of 
all those who, may I say, are willing to take 
Bomethmg for nothing I mean to he under¬ 
stood to say that these leaders, so-called, 
undertaking to convince Vermonters that 
What they can get for nothing is what they 
should have, have convinced a great many 
people that if by any method they may 
relieve themselves from a payment of their 
fair share of taxes by joining any associa¬ 
tion of whatever name, it Is Justified by rea¬ 
son of the benefits which they derive This 
Is a theory which is uneconomic, impatn- 
otic, and un-Amerioan. 

ON GUABB 

And now, I say to you, as I have said 
'before, and I leave it with you to ponder 
and to consider, and as a basis upon which 
you, as the members of the Legislature of 
the State of Vermont, will act in days to 
come; We should dedicate our every strength 


against the gripping curse of communistic 
larcemsts, guard our liberty, while we make 
sure we turn back those lustful men who 
would undertake to persuade us to close our 
eyes while they lOb us of the things for 
which our fathers fought in order that we 
might have a chance to keep our children 
free. 

“This is an hour to keep * * * 

This IS an hour to guard, letting no past 
Or futuie moment make the present small. 
Nothing except eternity can last, 

And we must trust today to live at all ” 


Ccmmsnt on Inteyparliamentary Confer¬ 
ence He!d in Dablin, Ireland, September 
g-11, ISSO 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EOH. JAPJES E. MUKRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 ^legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I just received from Mr. P. J. 
Parker, of Dublin. Ireland, telhng about 
the recent Interparliamentary Confer¬ 
ence held in the city of Dublin from 
September 8 through 11, 1950. 

Mr. Parker is a successful businessman 
With long experience in the United 
States and Canada. He was at one time 
the general manager of the famous Hud¬ 
son Bay Stores, of Canada. 

I also ask that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record following 
the aforesaid letter a series of editorials 
and special articles from Irish news¬ 
papers relating to the Interparliamen¬ 
tary Conference. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Dublin, Eire, Septembei 25, 1950, 

My Dear Senator. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Senator and Mrs Pepper, and 
Mrs. Cooley, Mr. and Mrs. Poage, with other 
members of the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Knowing that Senator Pepper is a very 
old and trusted friend of yours I arranged 
a little luncheon for him and for Mrs. Pep¬ 
per, Mr. and Mrs. Cooley. Mr. and Mrs. Poage, 
and a few other friends. I endeavored to 
make their visit to Dublin as enjoyable and 
memorable as possible. 

I am sure you will be very pleased to hear 
that all of the members attending the In¬ 
terparliamentary Union Conference publicly 
stated that the Irish meeting surpassed in 
organization, efficiency, and hospitality their 
greatest anticipation. The conference on 
‘the whole “was a great success The out¬ 
standing figure was Senator Pepper. His 
address at a press conference at Leinster 
House re the Atlantic Pact and unity which, 
they all declared was a masterpiece, In fact, 
it was by far the highlight of the conference. 

To my mind, Senator peppjsr Is a states¬ 
man of high caliber and well worthy of high 
oflace. He was largely responsible for the 
outstanding success of the Interparliamen¬ 
tary Union Conference. 

Now, Senator^ I want to offer to you and 
Senator Pepper a suggestion that I believe 
worthy of great consideration. It is as fol¬ 
lows: I candidly believe that if you and 


Senator Pepper could convince President 
Truman that the elimination of the border 
would help to a very great extent to stiaight- 
en out and fortify the Atlantic Charter and 
also help to further world peace before a 
third and last world war engulfs and destroys 
the present world. It seems to me it should 
be possible for the President and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to see the light 
in the interest of the human family the 
world over. I, m my very humble capacity, 
am unable to understand England Now, 
with the backing of the United States she 
has an opportunity of redeeming herself to 
some extent from the great crimes com¬ 
mitted in the past against helpless nations 
the world over I believe it is wnchin your 
own and Senator Pepper's power to start 
this great crusade, and li accomplished, the 
names of Senator Murray and Senator 
Claude Pepper will live forever in the minds 
of the people of Ireland and of all nations 
the world over. 

America today stands at the very zenith 
of Its power and greatness and may God 
grant that the men now leading America will 
not have it said by future generations that 
she failed in her effort to obtain a world 
peace 

II the great mmds of America follow the 
teaching of the first great world Moral Cru¬ 
sader she cannot fail 

I often think of the body of scientists 
sent to St Helena in order to discover where 
the genius of Napoleon Bonaparte lay. To 
most thinking people the British Govern¬ 
ment should have sent its scientists when he 
was living and not trouble sending them 50 
years after he was in the clay and if it had 
not been for an Irishman, the Duke of 
Wellington who beat him at Waterloo, wo 
might have had the United States of Europe 
which America is hoping to obtain today. 
The scientist from India professing no par¬ 
ticular denomination other than faith in his 
God made a very brief statement which is 
as follows: 

“What care we for the rise or fall of Kings 
or Emperors 

For in that coffin there lies the greatest of 
them all. 

He fought a hundred glorious battles and 
half the earth was his 
Yet he must cross those yonder stars to know 
what greatness is.’* 

So must we all, Senator; when the final day 
comes, kings, queens, warriors, and dicta¬ 
tors shall all be Judged in accordance with 
the light which God gave them while on 
this earth. 

I am enclosing for your perusal various 
articles and editorials from Irish newspapers 
concerning the Interparliamentary C<Ma- 
ference. 

In the event President Truman and his 
associates can in a friendly way solve the 
problem of partition it will be the means I 
think of helping to keep democracy alive 
for all time to come. With America, Great 
Britain, and the members of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, Including Franco, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
united, they can, I think, prevent world war 
III. 

In conclusion may I ask your Indulgence 
for presuming to offer sufigestions to your 
good self and Senator Pepper regarding politi¬ 
cal problems which mean so much to the 
world. I can only say from my heart if we 
had a completely united Europe it may be 
the means of preventing a third world war. 

With sincere good wishes for yours and 
Senator Pepper's good health, and happiness, 
and may God spare both of you to help to 
accomplish the great peace which the entire 
world desires regardless of creed or nation¬ 
ality. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Patsy Parkeiv. 

(P.J. Parker). 
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IB^om the Irish Press, Dublin, Ireland, of 
September 22, 1950] 

Why Six Counties? 

Nothing has annoyed the six-county lead¬ 
ers and Unionist Press so much as the pro¬ 
posal for a plebiscite made by Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida. Senator Pepper is a very 
distinguished American and an experienced 
man of affairs. He Imows what he is talking 
about and he understands that partition in 
Ireland is as fundamental a wrong as par¬ 
tition in Korea, which, as a recent United 
Nations report on that country says, was the 
origin of the war now costing so many 
lives. Senator Pepper is also a Democrat 
without inverted commas, that is one old- 
fashioned enough to believe in the will of 
the people. To such a man it came quite 
naturally to suggest that the status of Ireland 
should be determined by a simple vote of its 
people Then, if the national majority did 
not want unity, there was an end to it; if 
it did want unity then this disturbing prob¬ 
lem would be settled for good 

But the one thing the British in Ireland, 
and those whose policy they direct, will not 
have at any cost is an ascertainment of the 
will of the Irish people. Their reason is no 
secret. The decision would go against them. 
Consequently the Unionist Press is very sharp 
toward Senator Pepper, even offensive. 
American aid is one thing, they tell him, 
but American advice, no t One of the Union¬ 
ist papers having lectured him on his bad 
manners adds: 

“It does not need the prompting of a 
foreign country, however friendly, to show 
the Government at either Westminster or 
Stormont where its duty lies.” 

The reaction is so sharp because Senator 
Pepper's proposal threatens the democratic 
facade behind which the six-county govern¬ 
ment has entrenched itself. The area de¬ 
tached from the rest of Ireland was chosen 
by Britain solely to provide a majority 
against unity. That majority is pointed to 
as if it meant something, whereas it is sim¬ 
ply the fulfillment of a British trick. At first 
it deceived decent democrats but now they 
are coming to understand why elections 
always go the same way in this British 
enclave and they are proposing a real elec¬ 
tion. The hitter anger the proposal meets 
is simply because a real election would spoil 
everything. 

Senator Pepper being merely a “foreigner” 
(though a very useful foreigner both in war 
and peace) may not see why, if the national 
unit is to be broken up, there should not 
be a four-county election as well as a six- 
county one. If Derry, Armagh, Tyrone, and 
Fermanagh were to vote as a bloc they 
would extricate themselves from their pres¬ 
ent frustration and leave only two counties 
to maintain Belfast and to fill Stormont, and 
even these two counties would not be homo¬ 
geneous by a long chalk. 

The kernel of the partition question is 
this: Either it represents the will of the 
people concerned (which is clearly aU the 
nation, since all the nation continually de¬ 
bates it) or, if there is to be a lesser division 
of the nation for testing purposes, then why 
not four counties? Both the greater pro¬ 
posal and the lesser the Unionists of the 
northeast reject with barbed words. Their 
resentment derives from the fact that the 
trick could not be played in any other way 
without defeating the British purpose. It 
cannot be a national plebiscite for the ma¬ 
jority is overwhelming against partition; it 
cannot be a local plebiscite for the majority 
would take away most of the partitioned 
territory. 

[From the Irish Independent, Dublin, 
Ireland, of September 14, 1950] ; 

APPEAL TO Delegates 

Following is a statement which was issued 
yesterday by the Anti-Partition Association 


to all delegates to the Conference of the In¬ 
terparliamentary Union: 

‘On behalf of the Irish Antipartition 
movement, which represents the just de¬ 
mands of the Irish Nation, and in particu¬ 
lar on behalf of the Nationalist minority in 
the six counties, now occupied by Britain, we 
make the following appeal. The claim of 
Britain to dismember the ancient Irish Na¬ 
tion is indefensible on either ethical or moral 
grounds, or under international law. It is 
based on a treaty which the Irish represent¬ 
atives were coerced to sign under threat of 
a resumption of the reign of terror perpe¬ 
trated by Britain through the medium of the 
Black and Tans and other armed forces of 
occupation. 

"Even in these circumstances, the Irish 
signatories to the treaty were induced to 
sign it only by the fraudulent representation 
of British statesmen that a boundary com¬ 
mission would be set up which would mclude 
in the jurisdiction of the Irish Government 
the various areas, amounting to almost half 
of the total area of the six counties, where 
the Nationalists were m the majority Prom¬ 
ises were made by all the leading British 
statesmen that the boundary commission 
would be an impartial tribunal and that the 
dismemberment of the country would be 
only a temporary phase during which the 
minority would be protected by proportional 
representation. All these pledges were fia- 
grantly violated British statesmen, once 
the treaty was signed, took every possible 
step to perpetuate partition. 

“At the present time, most of the freedoms 
which you have striven to implement for 
your respective peoples have been abrogated 
in the six-county area, with the’ consent and 
connivance—and, in many cases, at the sug¬ 
gestion—of the British Government. Free¬ 
dom of meeting has been denied to the 
Nationalist minority. Freedom to choose the 
employment to which their abilities and 
qualifications entitle them, has been denied 
also. The sanctity of the home and of per¬ 
sonal freedom has been violated repeatedly, 
and the whole bulwark on which democracy 
must rest, universal suffrage, has been de¬ 
stroyed or rendered nugatory by the process 
of gerrymander. 

“We would ask all fair-minded delegates—- 
in the interest of true democracy, which we 
believe they aspire to serve—^to peruse the 
various pamphlets with which they have 
been supplied and to lend their assistance 
to end the intolerable conditions existing in 
that portion of Ireland now occupied by 
Britain.” 

[From the Irish Independent, Dublin, Ire¬ 
land, of September 14, 1950] 

United States Senator Stresses Unity Need 

He thought that a national plebiscite 
would be a fair way of determining what 
should be the form of government of this 
island, said Senator Claude Pepper (Demo¬ 
crat, Florida) at a press conference in Lein¬ 
ster House, Dublin, yesterday. 

Senator Pepper, who was one of the United 
States delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Conference, said that it seemed to him that 
it bore very directly on the interests of the 
security of both the United States and Brit¬ 
ain as well as the security of Ireland itself 
that* there should be unity in Ireland. 

Professor Savory and the members of the 
British delegation to the conference had an 
informal confidential discussion on parti¬ 
tion with Mr. de Valera. The meeting lasted 
several hours. 

Senator Pepper said that the unhappy 
problem of partition prevented the unity 
they desired in the Atlantic community, and 
he deplored the fact that Ireland was not In 
the Atlantic Pact. 

It was but natural that this strategic 
Island should be In association with other 
peoples to preserve their common freedom, 
and the freedooa. of each particular state. 


Yet the lack of unity here prevented such 
a movement, because it was felt in Ireland 
that the Atlantic Treaty rather tended to 
assure the integrity of the territory of each 
particular state and that this might be in¬ 
terpreted as giving an assurance that there 
would be no change in the boundary situa¬ 
tion here in Ireland. 

Any weak link in the strength of the At¬ 
lantic Pact affected the security of the 
United States Today they were facing a 
danger more insidious than anything in the 
past. Not only was a certain power greater 
numerically than any enemy they had had 
to contend with, and possessed vaster terri¬ 
tory than any nation that might be an ag¬ 
gressor, and had great resources, but it had 
developed some devihsh and fiendish ca¬ 
pacity to inflame the minds of peoples, and 
to make them its willing serfs to perpetuate 
its evil designs. It was not only attacking 
them externally, but right inside the border 
of their countries was breaking down de¬ 
fenses, and even breaking down the mental 
and spiritual resistance of their people. 

“We might appropriately remind those who 
contemplate aggression to remember the 
Nuremberg and Japanese trials, where heads 
of states as well as high military and naval 
persoimel were executed in dismal jailyards 
for aggressive war and crimes against hu¬ 
manity,” he said. 

federal flan 

Senator Pepper referred to the commend¬ 
able efforts of the United States Ambassador 
to Ireland in bringing about two treaties 
withm the past year to promote greater com¬ 
merce and trade between the two countries. 

Asked if he had suggested any concrete 
way in which the problem of partition could 
be solved, he said he thought it would be 
more fitting for the people here in Ireland to 
work out details, and a suitable technique. 
Mr. MacBride had suggested a federal plan 
and this obviously was a system which ap¬ 
pealed to Americans seeing that they had the 
Federal system in operation in the United 
States. 

In reply to a question as to whether it 
would not be desirable that the United 
States, in its own mterests, should mediate 
to secure a solution of partition. Senator 
Pepper said that he could not speak, for the 
United States Government, but he was sure 
that if such mediation were desired, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States would do any¬ 
thing it could toward healmg this painful 
breach. 

He thought, he said in reply to a further 
question, that a national plebiscite would be 
a fair way of determining what should be the 
form of government of this island. He be¬ 
lieved in the principle of democratic rule, 
with the will of the majority prevailir^ and 
with, of course, constitutional safeguards for 
the rights of the minority. 

“As long as you keep this partition prob¬ 
lem out in the open,” he said, “I think you 
are making some progress toward a solution. 
I have been encouraged by the candor of the 
talks before this Conference. I think that 
the march of present-day events and the 
pressure that they brmg will bring us nearer 
and nearer to the necessity of healing those 
several breaches that exist in our Atlantic 
community. As the pressure of the problera 
grows more acute it may be that we shall 
have to move faster.” 

Asked how he assessed the prospects of in¬ 
ternational peace at the moment ^nator 
Pepper said he believed they were bright 
than they had been for some time. That was 
because they had takien st^ps to save the 
peace and because they had wown that they 
were waling to fight, if necessaiy^, to keep 
the peace. Whether they pad peace or not 
depended on how tha aggre^r appraised the 
xmlty and strength d£ the free world. 

He expressed the belief that if this coun- 
#try were attacked the United States would 
give it assistance, but he suggested it would 
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be better if there could be a solemn engage¬ 
ment such as that existing among the At¬ 
lantic Pact countries. He would, he added, 
like to see Ireland included in the arms aid 
program, and he knew that many people in 
his country would lihe to see it, too. 

[From the Evening Herald, Dublin, Ireland, 
September 13, 1950] 

United States Senator and Partition Barrier 
TO Atlantic Unity 

The unhappy problem of partition in Ire¬ 
land prevented, m the Atlantic community, 
the unity which they all desired, said Sen¬ 
ator Claude E^epfer (Democrat of Florida), 
one of the United States delegates to the 
Interparliamentary Conference, in a press 
conference at Leinster House, Dublin, today# 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that it hears 
verv directly on the mterests of the security 
of both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, as well as, of course, the security 
of Ireland Itself, that there should be unity 
in Ireland” 

He deplored the fact that Ireland was not 
a member of the Atlantic Pact group. It 
was but natural that this strategic island 
should be in association with other peoples 
to preserve their common freedom, and the 
freedom of each particular state. 

Yet the lack of unity here prevented such 
a movement, because it was felt m Ireland 
that the Atlantic Treaty rather tended to 
assure the integrity of the territory of each 
particular state and that this might be in¬ 
terpreted as givmg an assurance that there 
would be no change in the boundary situa¬ 
tion here In Ireland. 

Any weak link in the strength of the At¬ 
lantic Pact affected the security of the 
United States. Theie was today a greater 
necessity than ever before for the consoli¬ 
dation of nations to resist aggression and to 
promote Atlantic community, not only to 
peace, but also mtlmately to work together to 
accomplish those objectives 

“a certain power” 

“Today,” said Senator Pepper, “we are 
facing a danger more insidious than any¬ 
thing we faced in the past. Not only is a 
certain power greater numerically than any 
enemy we have had to contend with, and 
possesses vaster territory than any nation 
that might be an aggressor, and has great 
resources, but they have developed some 
devilish and fiendish capacity to inflame the 
minds of peoples, and to make them their 
willing serfs to perpetuate their evil designs. 
So that they are not only attacking us ex¬ 
ternally, but right inside the border of our 
countries are breaking down our defenses, 
and even breaking down the mental and 
spiritual resistance of our people 

“We might appropriately remind those who 
contemplate aggression to remember the 
Nuremberg and Japanese trials where heads 
of states, as well as high military and naval 
personnel were executed m dismal jailyards 
for aggressive war and crimes against hu¬ 
manity.” 

pederai. plan 

Senator Pepper referred to the commend¬ 
able efforts of the United States Ambassador 
to Ireland in bringing about two treaties 
within the past year to promote greater 
commerce and trade between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Asked if he had suggested any concrete 
way in which the problem of partition could 
be solved, he said he thought tt would be 
more fitting for the people here in Ireland 
to work out details and a suitable technique. 
Mir. MhcBnde had suggested a federal plan 
and this, obviously, was a system which ap¬ 
pealed to Americans, seeing that they had 
the Federal system in operation in the United 
States. 


UNITED states MEDIATION 

In reply to a question as to whether It 
would not be desirable that the United States, 
in Its own interests, should mediate to secure 
a solution of partition, Senator Pepper said 
that he could not speak for the United States 
Government, but he was sure that if such 
mediation were desired the Government of 
the United States would do anything it could 
toward healing this “painful breach.” 

He thought, he said, in reply to a further 
question, that a national plebiscite would be 
a. fair way of determining what should be 
the form of government of this island He 
believed in the principle of democratic rule, 
with the will of the majority prevailing and 
with, of course, constitutional safeguards lor 
the rights of the minority. 

"As long as you keep this partition problem 
out in the open, I think you are making some 
progress toward solution I have heen en¬ 
couraged by the candor of the talks before 
this Conference I think that the march of 
present-day events, and the pressure that 
they bring, will bring us nearer and nearer 
to the necessity of healmg those several 
breaches that exist in our Atlantic commu¬ 
nity. As the pressuie of the problem grows 
more acute, it may be that we shall have to 
move faster ” 

Asked how he assessed the prospects of 
international peace at the moment, Senator 
Pepper said that he believed they wei e bright¬ 
er than they had been for some tune. 
That was because they had taken steps to 
save the peace, and because they had shown 
that they were willing to fight if necessary 
to keep the peace. Whether they had peace 
or not depended on how the aggressor ap¬ 
praised the unity and strength of the free 
world. 


Resolution by Ammcm Carpatbo- 

Eussiams 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr BENTON. Mr. President, in keep¬ 
ing with the order entered into in the 
United States Senate on September 23, 
I ask leave to insert in the Record the 
attached copy of a resolution adopted by 
the admmistration of the American Car- 
patho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Diocese at a conference of the consistory 
held in New York City on September 28, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Administration of the 
American Carpatho-Russian 
' Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese, 

New York, N Y., September 28,1950, 
Resolution Among Other Matters on the 
. Agenda at a Conference of the Consistory 
' Held This Day of Our Lord the 28th of 
' September in the Tear of 1950 

r * 

Representatives from 23 parishes of Ameri¬ 
can Carpatho-Russians convened at a Na¬ 
tional Church Congress, July 26 and 26, 1960, 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa„ and 
proceeded to establish the Administration of 


the American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Diocese with a governing body 
named the consistory headed by the Rt. Rev. 
Andrew Slepecky. 

H 

Whereas the consistory desires to record 
this religious entity in the Archives of the 
Government of the United States of America 
at Washington, D. 0., and to mform Presi¬ 
dent Harry S Truman, the Congress, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the entire Nation with the founding of 
this religious body; that m its administra¬ 
tion it shall be completely democratic, and 
free from all foreign entanglements, per¬ 
suasions, and anti-American philosophies, 
and 

in 

Whereas the consistory is made up solely of 
either native-born or naturalized citizjens of 
these United States of America representing 
15,000 or more church followers, this con¬ 
sistory wishes to declare and assert in the 
name of all its member adherents, that-— 

1. We are ever grateful to the founders of 
the United States Constitution guaranteeing 
us freedom of religion 

2, We are loyal citizens of this beloved 
county. 

3 We intensely abhor and oppose ah that 
is alien to the spirit of our free American 
democracy 

Rt, Rev. Andrew Slepecky, St. Clair, 
Pa.. Rev. Joseph G. Simko, Bridge¬ 
port, Conn , V Rev. Stephen Var- 
zaly, Rankin. Pa., V. Bev. Dr. An¬ 
drew M Pankov, Youngstown, 
Ohio, V. Rev. Dr Joseph M Mac- 
kov, Perth Amboy, N. J; Rev. Ivan 
Ladizinsky, Lansford, Pa.; Bev. 
George Yankevlch, Warren, Ohio, 
Mr Michael Mahonoc, New York, 
N Y., Mr. John Popp, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Mr. Stephen B. Halapin, 
Bridgeport, conn.; Prof Andrew 
M Grlz, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. 
John Bodrog, Rankin, Pa.; Mr, 
Joseph Sevachko, Campbell, Ohio; 
Mr. John Saaala, Perth Amboy, N. 
J.; Ml. George Bcbal, Perth Am¬ 
boy, N J., Mr. George Pchollnsky, 
Rinkln, Pa ; Mr. Peter Rim, Lans¬ 
ford, Pa. 


Undesirables in Government Service 


EXTFNSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the HmeonD an article 
from the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, of 
September 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Local Legion Backs Schoeppel Attack 

Senator Andrew Sckoetpel apparently is 
not alone in his fight against oommunlsm 
and Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap¬ 
man. 

On the Senate floor recently the Kansas 
Senator accused Chapman of Communist af¬ 
filiations and has been a controversial figure 
ever since. 



APPENDIX 

Meeting in regular session Thursday night 
Capital Post Legionnaires, after a report from 
the National Legion Americamsm Commit¬ 
tee, decided to back Schoeppel. The local 
Legionnaires headed by Olyn Foard decided 
to delve into the subject after hearing that 
a Denver American Legion post had de¬ 
manded that Schoeppel apologize publicly 
for his remarks about Chapman. 

QTJEEIES NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 

Foard wrote to the National Legion head¬ 
quarters in Indianapolis and Thursday re¬ 
ceived a letter which he is using as source 
material. 

The letter said Chapman had been known 
to deal with organizations which have all 
been declared subversive by accredited Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. 

The letter read to the Capital post mem¬ 
bership says, “The Dies report of 1940 lists 
Oscar Chapman as a sponsor for the Ameri¬ 
can League of Peace and Democracy. The 
1948 Un-Amencan Activities Report for Cal¬ 
ifornia shows that Mr. Chapman was a spon¬ 
sor of the National Council of American So¬ 
viet Friendship in 1943. Page 481 of Ap¬ 
pendix Part IX of the House Un-American 
Activities reports show that the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman was a sponsor of the 
United States-Soviet Friendship rally, and 
page 1202 lists him as a sponsor of the Na¬ 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship rally held at Madison Square Garden, 
Monday, November 8, 1943. 

“toasts red army 

“Page 1604 of the same report lists the 
Honorable Oscar L. Chapman as sponsor of 
a dinner celebrating the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the Red army, under the auspices 
of the magazine, Soviet Russia Today. 

“The above-mentioned organizations have 
all been declared subversive by accredited 
Government agencies 

The report was received by the local post 
members with enthusiasm and Foard was ap¬ 
pointed as a committee of one to convey the 
National Americanism Committee report to 
the Denver Legion Post. 


Three Fictioiis About United States Role 
in Korea Disproved by Facts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACEL Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks with pleasure an 
article appearmg in the Boston Herald 
of October 1,1950, written by Hal Clancy, 
Boston Traveler-Sunday Herald war 
correspondent and which should be given 
as wide publicity as possible. 

In the closing paragraph of his splen¬ 
did, constructive article, Mr. Clancy 
says: 

How we will clear up these things, I don’t 
know. But anyone who has spent a night 
in a fox-hole talking with our soldiers, 
knows that we must find the way—and the 
sooner, the better. 

The insertion of this article is an ef¬ 
fort on my part to cooperate with Mr. 
Clancy and our officers and men in 
Korea to correct an erroneous impres¬ 
sion created by some sob-sister writ¬ 
ers, mostly on the domestic front, and 
some others who were doing it for snip¬ 
ing political purposes. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Mr. Clancy’s article which worried me 
very much is one of the finest I have ever 
read. 

We can be proud of the record made in 
Korea by American officers, men and 
women. In my opimon the battle of 
Korea will go down in history as one of 
the great military feats of all time. 

I did not for one instant think that our 
fellow Americans who fought in Korea 
did not know what they were fighting for. 
But there are some who did. 

The article of Hal Clancy, who is and 
has been at the front in Korea, is a com¬ 
plete refutation of such an erroneous and 
unjustifiable impression. 

His article presents to the American 
people the truth. 

Three Fictions About United States Role 
IN Korea Disproved by Facts 
(By Hal Clancy) 

Somewhere in Korea, September 30 —This 
war has produced three evil fictions—abso¬ 
lutely unparalleled in American history—- 
which are hurting our troops in the field as 
much as any enemy bullets or shells. 

That this trio of falsities is absurd does 
not make them less lethal. They have been 
said and they have not been adequately 
unsaid. 

Stated briefly, they are: 

1. That our troops don’t understand what 
they’re fighting for. 

2. That the American people don’t under¬ 
stand. 

3. That our soldiers are lacking m aggres¬ 
siveness. 

They are all lies, all of them. Whether 
they have been inspired by Communist 
propaganda or the mouthmgs of the profes¬ 
sionally cynical, I don’t know. But I do 
know they are criminal distortions. Some¬ 
thing should be done, and promptly, about 
clearing them up. 

Take them one at a time: 

1. Our troops do know why they are fight¬ 
ing and what they are fighting for. 

In the early, terrible days of the Korean 
war, some soldiers were quoted as saying 
they didn’t know and didn’t care. What 
answer would you expect if you walked up 
to a soldier who was bone-weary and still 
shaken from the horror of recent battle and 
asked: “Sort, do you know what you’re fight¬ 
ing for?” 

SIZZLING REPLY 

Unbelievable as it seems, I heard that ques¬ 
tion asked in that manner under those con¬ 
ditions very recently. The answer, not 
printable, was precisely what the questioner 
deserved. 

But I have talked to infantrymen, to the 
battle-tried combat engineers, the tankers, 
the fliers, the artillerymen—hundreds of 
them. Frequently, I have talked to them 
under fire. And I have talked to the 
wounded lying in aid stations waiting to be 
evacuated. 

I asked them if they thought the United 
States was right m supporting the UN and 
If the UN was r^t in opposing aggression. 

I am still waiting for the first “No” to 
either question. Most of them said “Yes” in 
a manner which implied I was crazy to ask. 

But, one way or another, every man said 
“Yes” to both questions. 

Beyond that, they know of this fiction 
and they bitterly resent it. They consider 
it—as indeed it Is—a monumental slur at 
their intelligence. 

The average soldier is not a speech ms&er. 
But those with whom I have talked brieve, 
a little angrily, that their actions should be 
sufficient answer. No one familiar with, this 
war could doubt for a ffioment that these 
men have a thorough conviction or right¬ 
eousness and necessity—^though they would 
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never word it that way. They are motivated 
by more than orders. 

CREDIT TO ARMY 

The much-maligned and overly criticized 
Army deserves some credit for this. Its edu¬ 
cational program, the brunt of many poor 
jokes, has been largely responsible for this 
mental conditioning. 

2. Of course, most Americans know why 
we are fighting and, as evidenced by the 
extraordinarily spontaneous public support 
of our action, are ready to see the thing 
through. 

But our soldiers do not believe this—at 
least there are a very great number of them 
who do not. Time and again I’ve been 
asked: 

¥/hen are they going to wake up at home 
and realize that this is a real war we’ra 
fighting—and why we’re fighting it^ 

Here is the preposterous contradiction; 
Some, at home, saying the soldier doesn’t 
know why he fights. Soldiers, in the field, 
saying civilians don’t understand. 

Obviously, both understand—^very well. If 
that were all that mattered, there’d be no 
problem. But it isn’t. It is important to 
our soldiers that positive action be taken to 
eliminate both doubts. A soldier, it would 
seem, would enjoy better morale if he were 
sure he was not regarded as a moron at 
home. It would also help him if he were 
sure that America knew why he fought, how 
hard v/es the fight, how important the 
victory. 

civilians also stjefee 

The soldiers don’t like making all the sac¬ 
rifices. They aren’t making all of them.' 
Civilians, though to a far lesser degree, axe 
making them also. But it is terribly and 
pathetically wrong that the soldiers do not 
know this. 

3. Of all the untruths, the hints, and on 

a few occasions flat statements, that our men 
lack aggressiveness are worst of all. i 

Our soldiers need no defense. The record 
is only too clear. 

But they know what has been said and 
they are deeply resentful. 

The fact, of course, is that rarely in the 
history of American arms have our soldiers 
performed so gloriously. 

The early days in Kcarea saw American sol¬ 
diers outnumbered 20 and sometimes 3Q to 1. 
They lacked supplies of all types while the 
enemy seemed well equipped. They fought 
tanks with weapons that were almost com¬ 
pletely ineffectual. But they fought them. 
They didn’t run. 

There were times when one division, which, 
according to the book, cannot be expected to 
defend more than a 12-mile front, was spread 
over almost 40 miles against overwhelming 
numbers of reds. 

Look at the record: Our battalions fought 
divisions. Our companies held off regiments. 
Ask any military expert and he will tell you 
that is impossible, especially when the enemy 
also held the edge in wea|wns. 

And that’s true. It is impossible. But we 
did it. 

ORDERLY BECTEAT 

When we retreated, we withdrew with 
amazing order. There was no rout, no panic. 
Our outnumbered, outgunned, outsupplied 
troops—^fighting day and night against Red 
troops—^made the enemy pay a fantastic price 
in men and materiel for every yard we 
gave up. 

When, finally, we had retreated f^r ai 
w« intended to go, we announced we would 
fight to the death for the ground We h^d. 
At that moment, looking at the latuation on 
paper, w© seemed to be a hopeless Und^dog. 

But we h^d. 

Now, though still outhumbered, w© have 
the supplies and we are on the move—^with 
an aggressiveness that must strike a deep 
chill in the hearts of would-be aggressors 
elsewhere in the world. 
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It IS true that these falsehoods are no 
longer put into words frequently. But that 
Ls not enough. A falsehood does not disap¬ 
pear. It has to be retracted. 

education needed 

A large-scale educational program is need¬ 
ed Not propaganda, education. We have 
merely to promote, forcefully, the simple 
facts that our men do know why they fight, 
that our people are in the fight, too, and 
that the soldiers who have fought in Korea 
have won lasting glory and the salute of 
decent men, everywhere, for their courage. 

How we will clear up these things, I don’t 
know. But anyone who has spent a night 
in a fox hole talking with our soldiers, knows 
that we must find the way—and the sooner, 
the better. 


The Human Rights Jefferson Fought For 
Are Being Won 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPEESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septerriber 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an extraordinary and 
heartwarming article from the bulletin 
of the Department of State dated Sep¬ 
tember 25, 1950. 

This is a careful, objective, nonpoliti- 
cal, even somewhat dry account of the 
slow and small but steady steps we have 
made in these United States in the year 
1949 in spite of the wild hysteria and 
emotionalism climaxed in the last day of 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress by enactment of the miscalled 
Internal Security Act over the vigorous 
veto of the President. 

To me, steeped as I am in the Jeffer¬ 
sonian principles of human rights and 
individual dignity, this account is a great 
comfort; and if the article itself is non- 
political, there is nothing nonpolitical 
in my reaction to it. 

I am very glad indeed to claim credit 
for the Democratic Party for these ad¬ 
vances in human freedom, won in spite 
of and not because of the obstructive 
minority. 

In truth, this sober narrative reflects 
a sad frustration of the magnificent mes¬ 
sage on civil right enunciated by Presi¬ 
dent Truman in the opening day of this 
Congress; we have fallen far short of 
the bright goal set by the President then. 

How much less would have been ac¬ 
complished without the heroic leader¬ 
ship of President Truman I leave, Mr. 
Speaker, to your own contemplation. 

United States Developments in Human 
Righits Buring 1949 ^ 

Significant statutory and administrative 
developments concerning human rights in 
the Federal, State, and local governments in 
the United States during 1949 are herein 
presented. It should be borne in mind, how- 


^ Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
announced on September 4 transmittal to 
the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, of a re¬ 
port on progress in the field of human rights 


ever, that these 1949 developments can be 
understood only when viewed against the 
total background of assurances of human 
rights in the United States, including the 
Federal Constitution, its Bill of Rights and 
subsequent amendments to the guaranties 
contained in the various State constitutions, 
and the vast body of pertinent legislation 
and court decisions. 

In this connection, for example, the United 
States Supreme Court in 1949 continued its 
traditional role of expanding and interpret¬ 
ing the many human rights guaranties of the 
Federal Constitution relating to personal lib¬ 
erty and security. In Lustig v. United States^ 
the Court applied the doctrine that evidence 
which has been obtained under an illegal 
search and seizure participated in by a Fed¬ 
eral oflacer Will not be admissible in a Federal 
court, m spite of the fact that the search and 
seizure was conducted by State officers to 
whom this principle has not been applicable 
{Wolf V. Colorado) ? 

Elsewhere, the Court amplified for the 
States the application of the "due process” 
clause of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution to assure their afford¬ 
ing basic guaranties of criminal justice. In 
Watts V. Indiana, in Turner v. Pennsylvania, 
in Hams v. South Carolina, convictions for 
murders based on confessions which were ob¬ 
tained while holding the accused persons in¬ 
communicado for several days without ar¬ 
raignment and without advice as to the 
prisoners’ constitutional rights, were re¬ 
versed. In Gilyhs v. Burke, the Court held 
that the accused In a larceny case had been 
denied a fair trial because he was not repre¬ 
sented by counsel during a trial in which 
hearsay and other improper evidence had 
been admitted It was stated by the Court 
that the primary duty is on the trial judge 
to determine the accused’s need of counsel at 
arraingment and durmg trial and to decide 
in each case whether the need is so great 
that deprivation of the right works a funda¬ 
mental unfairness.® 

GUARANTIES IN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

Three international agreements to which 
the Government of the United States is a 
party and which entered into force in 1949 
contain clauses protecting human rights ^ 

Article XI of the treaty of friendship, com¬ 
merce, and navigation between the United 
States and the Italian Republic, which en¬ 
tered into force on July 26, 1949, provides 
that the nationals of each contracting Gov¬ 
ernment, individually and collectively, shall 
be permitted full religious freedom when in 
the territory of the other Government; that 
their nationals, or corporations and associa¬ 
tions, when in the territory of each other, 
shall be free to write, report, and gather in¬ 
formation for dissemination to the public 
and shall be free to transmit such informa¬ 
tion abroad as well as to publish it within 
the territory of each other. 

The occupation statute for western Ger¬ 
many defines the powers retained by the 
three occupying powers, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, after the 
establishment of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In this document, which entered 
into force on September 21, 1949, the three 
Governments declare their intention of see¬ 
ing that the German people of the three 


in 1949 in the United States. The material 
is for use in the United Nations Human 
Rights Yearbook, which will be available at 
a later date from the International Docu¬ 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. The 
Yearbook for 1948 is sold for $6 a copy. 

2 338 U. S. 74; 338 U. S. 25. 

«338 U. S. 49; 338 U. S. 62; 338 U. S. 68; 337 
U. S. 773. 

^ Excerpts from the three acts are included 
in part II, Documents. 


western zones enjoy th maximum possible 
self-government. The three Governments 
also assure to the German people of those 
zones that the agencies of the occupation 
will respect the civil rights of every person 
to be protected against arbitrary arrest, 
search, or seizure; to be represented by coun¬ 
sel; to be admitted to bail, as circumstances 
warrant; to communicate with relatives; and 
to have a fair and prompt trial 

On November 22, 1949, the High Commis¬ 
sioners of the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom reached an agreement with 
the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany which they hope will facilitate the 
incorporation of Germany “into a peaceful 
and stable European community of nations ” 
tn article V of the protocol of agreements 
the German Federal Government affirms its 
resolve, as a freely elected democratic body, 
“to pursue unreservedly the principles of 
freedom, tolerance, and humanity, « # # 

to conduct its affairs according to those prin¬ 
ciples, * * * to eradicate all traces of 

nazism from German life and institutions, 
* * * to liberalize the structure of govern¬ 
ment, and to exclude authoritarianism.”® 

ACTS OF CONGRESS 

The Eighty-first Congress of the United 
States approved several laws during 1949 
that bear upon the social and economic 
rights now recognized as fundamental. 

Housing Act of 1949: This act, which was 
approved on July 16, 1949, authorizes the 
provision of low-cost housing units during 
the next 6 years; provides for a comprehen¬ 
sive program of Federal research designed 
to relieve underlying technical, economic, 
and social housing problems; and authorizes 
financial assistance to farm owners to enable 
them to construct, improve, or repair farm 
housing and other farm buildings. Prefer¬ 
ence for admission to the low-rent housing 
authorized by this act is given families, other¬ 
wise eligible, who are displaced or are about 
to be displaced by public slum clearance, re¬ 
development, or low-rent housing projects, 
with certain veteran-preference features. 
The Housing Act of 1949 establishes a na¬ 
tional housing policy which reads as follows: 

“The general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other In¬ 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and th© realiza¬ 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a do¬ 
cent home and a suitable living and environ¬ 
ment for every American family, thus con¬ 
tributing to the development and redevelop¬ 
ment of communities and to the advance¬ 
ment of the growth, wealth, and security of 
the Nation.”^ 

Fair labor standards amendments of 1949: 
This legislation, which was signed by th© 
President on October 26, 1949, strengthens 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 in the 
following ways; (1) Increases the statutory 
minimum wage of all workers in interstate 
commerce as defined by the act; (2) rede¬ 
fines the term “oppressive child labor” to cor¬ 
rect an unintentional error in the 1938 act 
which permitted a parent to employ a child 
in his custody under 16 years of age in a 
hazardous occupation while he could not 
employ the same child over 16 years of age in 
the same occupation and makes th© employ¬ 
ment of “oppressive child labor,” as redefined, 
a direct violation of the act; (3) extends cov¬ 
erage to include certain agricultural han¬ 
dling and processing occupations; and (4) 
permits the administering authorities to su- 


«Excerpts from the three acts are Included 
In part II, Documents, 
eibH. 

’f 63 Stat. 413. 
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pervise the payment of, and under appro¬ 
priate conditions to bring court action to re¬ 
cover, hack wages owed to employees under 
the terms of the law® 

Hospital Survey and Constmctfon Amend¬ 
ments of 1949* These amendments were ap¬ 
proved on October 25, 1949. They con¬ 
tinue and increase Federal financial aid to 
the States for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals. The amend¬ 
ments also authorize grants-m-ald to public 
and pnvate nonprofit agencies for the study 
of the development, utilisation, and co¬ 
ordination of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources. This provision is particularly 
significant as experience under the Public 
Health Service Act of July 1, 1944, had in¬ 
dicated that although a great many small 
hospitals were being built, they could not 
provide a complete service nor could they be 
staffed in such a way as to handle all types of 
cases and illnesses. It was apparent that 
tliese small hospitals needed to be Imhed 
with larger hospitals. The grants-in-aid will 
mahe it possible to build up and supplement 
medical care in rural areas, and will tend to 
reverse factors which in the past have led to 
the concentration of medical personnel and 
facilities in the large cities.® 

Kineteen hundred forty-mne amendments 
to the Hural Electrification Act of 1936: 
Today the increased use of electricity 
on farms, is an important element 
in. improving the standards of living 
of both the farm and nonfarm population. 
Legislatioa enacted on October 28, 1949 (63 
Stat. 943), provides for the expansion of tele¬ 
phone services (1) in rural areas> which in¬ 
clude cities and villages of 1,500 population 
or less; and (2) m areas surrounding towns 
and cities of more than 1,500 population and 
their suburban residential areas 

PEBERAl* SEGULATIOMS AKD INSTHUCTIOMS. 

In the executaoii of national laws, the 
various departments and agencies of the 
executive branch of the Federal faovemment 
from time to time issue regulations and in¬ 
structions. Several directives of thrs kind 
were issued dunng 1949 which strengthen, 
the enjoyment of human rights. 

Instanictsosns for carrying out the fair em¬ 
ployment parogram: The President in Execu- 
tim Oaftiear 9980 of July 26,. 1948* called for 
more effective applicatioa <af the long-estah- 
hahed policy <xl em^oyment in the P^eral 
service on the basis of mmt and fitn.^ alone, 
■witiaout regard to race, color, religion, or na¬ 
tional cffiigm.^i Instructions i^ued by the 
Fair Employment Board of the tlni'ted States- 
Civil Service Cominassian, effective March 2i4» 
1949, require each Government department 
to appoint officers in both their heme and 
field omoes who shall have full operating 
re^onsibility fox carrying out the President’s 
fair-employment objectives. Under these 
instructions, each deparfeoient is required to 
make known the mmies of these c^fficers to all 
its employees. 

Amendments to Hational Capital Parks 
Bc^Ulations: The National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior amended the 
Naticaial Capital Eteks Begulationa on May 
29, 1949. to prbhitoit the publichteg of the 
facilities, acccanmodations, or any activity 
conduct^ m the park area of the Nationafe 
Capital in such a way as to leffect upon €r 
question the ac«ptaWlity of any person be¬ 
cause of his race, cree^, ecdor, or natlcmal 
origin. Operators or any employees of any 
public facility or accommodatloir, likewise, 
are prohibited from dteriminafeig by s^- 
rogation or otherwise against any person in 
the furnishing of any acccMnmodation^ fa- 

»63 Stat. 910—1949 and 52 Stot. lOSft— 

issa 

a- ® Steit. ®8 —and M stnl, 682— 1944^. 

»63 Stat. m 

united Nations Yearbodk Human 
Rights, 1948* pp. 241-2. 


ciHty, service, or privilege offered to or en¬ 
joyed by the general public in the park areas 
of the city of Washington. 

Amended housing credit regulations: 
Amended regulations issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration on December 12, 
1949, add several new sections to the Ka- 
tional Housing Code. Under these new sec¬ 
tions, property, the sale or occupancy of 
v^hlch is placed under any racial or religious 
restriction, is not eligible for new Federal 
loan guaranties. 

Military directive: In Executive Order 9S81 
of July 26, 1948, the President of the United. 
States proclaimed a policy of equality of 
treatment and opportunity for all persorss in 
the armed service without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national or^m. In fur¬ 
therance of that policy, the Secretary of 
Defense on April 6. 1349, directed the three 
branches of the armed services to esamme 
their practices to- determine what steps couM 
and should be taken to eliminate racial dis¬ 
crimination in the services, and to submit m 
writing their detailed proposals. The Air 
Force’s plan received official approval on 
May 11. the Navy's plan on June T, and the 
Army’s plan on September 30, 1949. Under 
the Army’s new pre^am* for example, mili¬ 
tary occupational specialties, formerly dosed 
to Negroes, are now open to all qualified per¬ 
sonnel; Negro quotas for selection to attend 
Army schools are abohshed, with selection 
now made from the best qualified personnel; 
promotion is administered on single-stand¬ 
ard merit basis; and white and colored stu¬ 
dents attending Reserve OffiGers” Trammg 
Corps (ROTG) summer training camps re¬ 
main together and are trained tc^ether. 
Under the old policy. H^o ROTO students 
attending such camps were placed In Negro 
units for their training.^ 

STATE AND TEEIHTORIAI, XEGfISLATION 

The legislatures of 44 of the 48 States, as 
well as those of Alaska* Hawaii* Puerto Rica, 
and the Virgin Islands, met in regular session 
in 1949. It has not been found practicable 
to cover every item in the great volume of 
their legislation that has a bearing upon 
human rights. Appropriation acts, which, 
are not included in the table, reflect the con¬ 
tinuing support given the maintenance of 
civil rights and such economic and social 
rights as social security* hausmg* health, 
education* and sunilar activities authorized 
in legislation of earlier years. 

During the year tbLere was considerable 
controversy regarding the effect of legislation 
adopted by some State legislatures which ap¬ 
plied to teachers aoad others holding public 
employment. This l^islation related to or¬ 
ganizations believed to advocate the over¬ 
throw of the Government by force and viOr» 
lence, and in some cases called for special 
oaths os£ loyalty to the United States Con¬ 
stitution or of nonmembership In such or¬ 
ganizations. 

Perhaps the most fundamental State and 
Territorlai legislatMin, from the point of view 
of human rights, which was enacted during 
19^ concerns the elmnnation of discrimina¬ 
tion on account of race, creed, color, or na¬ 
tional origin m the fields of employment^ 
education, and public accozomodation, and 
in State militia. Many laws also were 
adopted which either materially strengthen 
existing labck laws* or add new features pro- 
tectiE^ workers. There were a numb©: of 
enactments which specifleaHy aim at the 
pretecticm ®f womim and childreiu Health 
laws were broadened, primarily to include 
additional services^ such as. psychiatric 

Discrimination m emptoyment; Cbie o4 the 
bamc Ideals lor which the Government hi the 

“Pr©ss rblehjs^ of the NafeoaMd, Mshtari 
l^labllshiEieiit Sr^SA* datod Apr. 20^ 1342; 
25r4:2A* datsd 3l^y 11,1912; and 'ZS-ASA, dated 
Jane T, I94§; and press release 2fi6-40 ot the 
Department of I^lenise, ciated Stept. W, 19^. 


United States was fcunded concems rbe right 
of an individual to succeed to the best of 
his ability. 

In Graham v. BrofJierlicod of Firemen^ the 
United States Supreme Court reaffirmed a 
principle already established in the field of 
coileetive teargainmg m £teel v, L. N. B. Co,^ 
and in TunstcU v. Brotlierfiood, that an ex¬ 
clusive collective bargainmg representative 
for a craft or class of employees has the duty 
to represent all member who belong to the 
craft or class of employees without racial 
dlscrnoinationA® 

In LinaalrL v_ Marthmestern Co , and A. F, 
af L. V. Amenean Sash and Boor Co., the 
United States Supreme Court hald valid State 
laws guaranteeing a per^iii the oppcrtunity 
to obtain or retaiir emplopnent whether he 
is or Is not a member of a laber organization. 
In an opinion conciimng ia the results 
reached m these cases, Mr, Justice Frank¬ 
furter noted that article 20. clause 2, of 
the Universal Dedaraticm cf Human Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly. Decesmtoer 11* 1948, declares that, “No 
one may be compelled to belong to an as- 

SQCiatian-’^ ^ 

Tills ideal has also received canMderable 
impetus in recent 3^^113 through the passage 
of what are called “fair ranployment prac¬ 
tices acts. 

39rior to 1949, four States—^New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts* and Oonnecticut—had 
adapted such acto with enforcement provi- 
sicms. Two other States—Indiana and ^ia- 
consin—^had laws providing for voluntary 
compliance. Four new States—New Mexico, 
Or^OEt, Rhode Island, and Washington—en¬ 
acted legii^tion during 1949 forbidding ra¬ 
cial co: religious discrinsination in. employ¬ 
ment, Although similar, these laws are not 
identical m coverage, types of discrlmmati<m 
prohibited, or methods of administration.^® 

New’ York* New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Coamecticiit enacted measures in 1949 
strea^toeniBg the antidfecgiminatoEy laws 
already ©n their statute booksi. M&w York, for 
example, passed a law in 1949 forhididing 
questioiCLS on place of Ifirth ol applicants, for 
civil-service examinaticms. New Jersey 
adopted a law cscsEnbinhag the provisions of a 
1945 antkiiscrinQmatoiry measure with those 
of ite civil-ri^ts law and placnag the admin- 
fstratfon of both under a single admimstra- 
trative agency, the commission on civfi 
rights.^ 

In addition, California prdbiMted in 1949 
the iBclusioii of any question relative to an 
applicant’s race or religion m appUcation 
forms for State empdoyment. Several other 
States already had such provisions in their 
laws reacting civil-service emplayment^ 
Kansas, Netoaska. and Minnesota provided 
fotr special commissions to study the prohl^n 
of diserimlBatson in employmento'^ 

Several cities to. the United States have 
enacted fair employment practice acts. One ^ 
caty. Richn»nd, Calif., adopted such an ardi-' 
nance m IMS. li parehiMts discrimmatkm 
on Moouiife of race, creed, esc ccJ-cyc in hiring 
by the city or by ita eontract and franchise 

^ 888 U. &. 282; 3^ U. S. 192; 328 U. S. 210. 

^ 885 U.a 525; 335U. S. 588; 385U. S. 588^ 

589* note 5^ 

13 Bew Mexico 1949, ch. 161. p. 368; Oregon 
bh. 221, P- 314; Rtoode Island 1949, ch. 
2181. p. 151; Washto^feon iM9, ch. 188, p. 5M. 
The Aefc repealed a ptevKius law which 

applied o-iily to public emptoymmfi. 

MjNew York 1949* ch.8a4^ 1958; N«^' Jer¬ 

sey 1949, ch. 11, p 37; Connecticut 1949, ch. 
391* p. 2^* the Ma^aaachusefcts, 1949 session 
lawa had, no# been puhllalied to time for 
citation in tins ye«rli^. 

^ Catefoinw, 19^, ch. 157% p. 2^5; Kansas 
1949, ch. 289, p. 523. In ^ €if Mtone- 
syy-h a ccMMteuom had been 
to IMJ. Aa apfwcfsfftefeioii made m 1949 cm- 
ttnued the We ©C that ©otoMkaaon fee the 
mxt 2 y«rs^ . . 
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holders, and carries a fine of $500 or 6 months 
in 3 ail for violation. The other cities having 
similar ordinances include Chicago, Minne¬ 
apolis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
and Phoenix, Ariz. The ordinances of three 
of these cities—Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Philadelphia—apply to private as well as to 
public employment. 

Discrimination in education: Closely al¬ 
lied to the Ideal of equal employment oppor¬ 
tunities for all is that of equal educational 
opportunities. The majority of public 
schools throughout the United States have 
always "been open to all races without dis¬ 
tinction. Laws eliminating discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national ori¬ 
gin in education have recently been adopted 
toy several States on which questions have 
arisen. New York took the lead in this re¬ 
spect toy passing a law in 1948 which prohibits 
racial discrimination in all schools and col¬ 
leges, private as well as public, except those 
under religious auspices. Two other States 
followed the New York example in 1949, tout 
on a less broad basis. The State of Indiana 
adopted a law abolishing separate schools for 
white and colored students and progressively 
eliminating segregation in its public-school 
system from kindergarten to university's 
This law becomes fully operative by 1964 A 
1949 Wisconsin law prohibits the establish¬ 
ment of separate schools or school depart¬ 
ments and forbids the exclusion of any child 
between the ages of 4 and 20 years from any 
public school on account of religion, nation¬ 
ality, or color 

The public schools of Oklahoma, like those 
of Indiana and a number of other States, 
have been organized and maintained on the 
principle of providing equal educational op¬ 
portunities in separate schools for white 
and colored students. However, in response 
to a ruling by the United States Supreme 
Court (Sipuel v. Board of Regents (322 U. S. 
631)) that equal graduate-school facilities 
must be provided to Negro students and in 
the same full measure as provided for stu¬ 
dents of any other color, the State of Okla¬ 
homa adopted a law on June 9, 1949, admit¬ 
ting qualified Negro students to its institu¬ 
tions of higher learning serving white stu¬ 
dents, to pursue such courses of instruction 
as are not given in the institutions estab¬ 
lished and maintained for the use of Negro 
students. This act stipulated that the 
courses of instruction given to Negroes in 
the white institutions must be either at sep¬ 
arate times or in separate classrooms.^i 

Discrimination in public accommodation: 
Two States approved legislation during 1949 
eliminating racial segregation in housing. 
They were Connecticut and Wisconsin The 
new Connecticut law expands the coverage 
of previous legislation to include public¬ 
housing projects as well as hotels, restau¬ 
rants, railroads and other public transporta¬ 
tion, theaters, motion-picture houses, and 
recreation parks. It carries a fine or im¬ 
prisonment, or both, for violation of its pro¬ 
visions. Wisconsin also amended previous 
legislation by providing that no veteran, 
otherwise eligible, should be discriminated 
agamst for admission to veterans’ housing 
projects because of race, color, creed, or na¬ 
tional origin. The State of Florida enacted 
legislation authorizing the authorities of 
Miami Beach to prohibit the publication or 
distribution of literature tending to dis¬ 
criminate against or actually discriminating 
against any person or any religion, race, or 
creed in places of public accommodation, re- 


^8 Indiana 1949, ch. 186, p. 603; the text of 
this law will be found in part II, Documents; 
Wisconsin 1949, ch. 433, p. 403. 

(See United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Bights. 1949, p. 244. 

Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Liouisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Texas. 

Oklahoma 1949, table 70, ch. 15, p. 608. 


sort, or amusement in the city of Miami 
Beach 22 

In addition to these laws, other develop¬ 
ments occurred m the field, of housing which 
have an important hearing on nondiscrimi¬ 
nation. In 1948 the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that State and Federal 
agencies might not enforce racial or religious 
restrictions on the ownership of real prop¬ 
erty, thereby removing the support of law 
from restrictive housing covenants. In De¬ 
cember 1949, the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Alabama held 
unconstitutional racial zoning ordinances of 
the city of Birmingham, barring Negroes from 
residing in dwellings m certain sections of 
the city. 

In a court decision, affecting segregation 
in public accommodations, the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia held that the 1949 order of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Administra¬ 
tor prohibiting racial segregation at the 
Washington National Airport became the 
controlling policy at the airport.^^ 

Other housing legislation.—The legisla¬ 
tures of 32 States, and those of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
enacted housing legislation during the calen¬ 
dar year 1949. Most of the legislation 
amended and enlarged existing laws per¬ 
taining to housing authorities, or amended 
or enacted slum-clearance and redevelop¬ 
ment statutes. The action of the Maine 
Legislature in enacting the Maine Housing 
Authorities Act is of particular interest. 
This act, which is similar to low-rent housing 
legislation already in effect in other States, 
provides for the creation of local housing 
authorities to undertake low-rent housing 
projects. Thus, Maine became the forty- 
second State to enact legislation aimed at 
permitting participation in the federally 
aided low-rent public-housing program. 
The legislatures of at least six States—Cali¬ 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania—^provided for 
housing studies and investigations to ascer¬ 
tain, study, and analyze all facts relating to 
community redevelopment and housing 
problems, with particular reference to legis¬ 
lation supplementary to Federal enactments. 
Other subjects covered by 1949 State hous¬ 
ing legislation included greater protection 
against evictions, student housing, housing 
aids for veterans, provisions for middle* 
income housing, and the reconstruction or 
rehabilitation of dwellings by authorized 
housing cooperatives for their members 24 
' Discrimination in State militia: Several 
States followed the example of the Federal 
Government (see above) In declaring a policy 
Of equality of opportunity and treatment 
for all in the armed services by outlawing 
racial discrimination in their National 
Guards. California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, as New Jersey 
had already done, abolished racial segrega¬ 
tion, while New York and Pennsylvania 
passed laws of a more general tenor. The 
Pennsylvania law, for example, states that 
“there shall be equality of treatment and op¬ 
portunity for all persons * * * giving 

due regard to the powers of the Federal 
Government which are or may be exercised 
over all the militia of the Commonwealth and 


22 Connecticut 1949, ch 291, p 262; Wiscon¬ 
sin 1949, ch. 592, p. 626; Florida 1949, Ch. 
26026, p. 1455 (2). 

28 Shelley v, Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1, and Eurd 
V. Hodge, 334 U. S. 24; Monk v. Birmingham, 
87 Fed. Supp. 538; Air Terminal Services v, 
Mentzeh 81 Fed, Supp. 61. 

2 *For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 13 p. S3; 
Conn. 1949, no 299 p. 268, Fla. 1949, ch. 25631 
p. 1221; Hawaii 1949, Act 379 p. 50; Ill. 1949, 
no 672 p. 1550; Maine 1949, ch, 297 p 243; 
Md. 1949, ch. 216 p. 679; Minn. 1949, ch. 224 
p. 440; Oreg 1949, ch. 662 p. 907; V. I 1949, 
no. 8; Wis. 1949, ch. 390 p, 364. 


to the time required to effectuate changes 
without impairing the e£5ciency or morale 
of the militia ” 

Minnesota became the ninth State to abol¬ 
ish racial discrimination in the National 
Guard. On November 22 1949, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Minnesota issued a preclamation es¬ 
tablishing “equality of opportunity,” with¬ 
out segregation, in the Minnesota National 
Guard (Executive Order 0-19).== 

Progress in labor laws: Noteworthy ad¬ 
vances were made during 1919 m State laws 
regulating workmen’s compensation, unem¬ 
ployment insurance, protection of women 
workers and children, and disability compen¬ 
sation 

Each of the 44 States whose legislatures 
met, and Hawaii, improved their workmen’s 
compensation laws in one or more respects, 
principally by increasing benefits For ex¬ 
ample. 37 States and Hawaii increased bene¬ 
fits for death or some type of disability by 
raising the maximum weekly payment, ex¬ 
tending the number of weeks for such pay¬ 
ments, increasing the maximum percentage 
of wages for computing benefits, or increas¬ 
ing the aggregate maximum amount of bene¬ 
fits permitted Benefits for death and for all 
types of disability were increased in 25 of the 
States and Hawaii. Medical-aid benefits 
were liberalized in 19 States and Hawaii. 
Two States, New York and Washington, 
adopted new disability compensation laws. 
The 1949 developments in this field also in¬ 
dicate a trend toward fuller coverage of 
occupational diseases.^® 

Statutory minimum wages for all workers 
weie increased in two States, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and in the Territory of 
the Virgin Islands. 

The outstanding trends in unemployment 
Insurance were laws increasing benefit 
amounts and decreasing employers* contri¬ 
bution rates. Two States, Texas and Massa¬ 
chusetts, extended the coverage to Include 
respectively governmental workers and marl-* 
time workers.2’^ 

Protective legislation for working women 
and children included the following: Maine, 
Tennessee, and Alaska adopted new child- 
labor laws. Under these laws, a basic mini¬ 
mum age of 16 years, for full-time employ¬ 
ment, is established, thus making in all 22 
States, in addition to Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
having this standard. All three of the new 
acts also improve maximum-hours-of work 
standards, Tennessee and Alaska setting an 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, 6-day week for 
minors under 18 years of age, while Maine 
established an S-hour day, 48-hour week, 
6-day week for minors under 16 years of age. 


25 Calif. 1949, ch. 1578 p. 2826; Conn. 1949, 
no. 8 p. 14; Fla. 1949, ch. 26026 p. 1466 (2); 
Ill. 1949, no. 1130 p. 1687; Ind. 1949, ch. 186 
p. 603; Kans. 1949, ch. 289 p. 683; N. J. 1949, 
ch. 1 p. 37; N. Mex. 1949, ch. 161 p. 366; N. Y. 
1949, ch. 384 p. 1063; Okla. 1949, table 70, 
ch. 16 p. 608; Oreg. 1949, ch 221 p. 314; Pa. 
1949, ch, 668 p. 1903; R. I. 1949, ch. 2181 p. 
157; S. Dak. 1949, ch. 244 p, 280; Wash, 1949, 
ch. 183 p, 606; Wis. 1949, ch. 76 p. 104. 

^oFor example: Ala. 1949, no. 36 p. 47; Calif. 
1949, ch. 107 p. 346; COlO. 1949, ch. 185 p. 522; 
Del. 1949, ch. 160 p. 386; Hawaii 1949, Acts 
110 and 112 p. 15; Idaho 1949, ch. 287 p. 690; 
Iowa 1949, ch. 60-61 p. 83; N. Mex. 1949, Ch. 
84 p, 201; N. Y 1949, ch. 600 p. 1370; N. C. 
1949, ch. 399 p. 396; Oreg. 1949, ch, 103 p. 127; 
P. R, 1949, no. 311 p. 940; R. I. 1949, Ch, 2269 
p. 369; S. C. 1949. no. 302 p. 664; S. Dak 1949, 
ch. 443 p. 417; TeX. 1949, ch. 428 p. 797; Wash. 
1949, ch. 236 p. 870; Wis. 1949, ch. 142 p. 160. 

^TFor example, see also: Alaska 1949, ch. 
13 p. 63; Arte. 1949 ch, 80 p, 168; Ark. 1949, 
Act 165 p. 493; Colo. 1949. ch, 246 p. 720; 
Conn. 1949, no. 307 p. 290; Del. 1949, Ch. 160 
p. 285; Idaho 1049, ch. 144 p. 252; III. 1949, 
no. 1106 p. 887; Kans. 1949, ch. 288 p. 296; 
Maine 1949. ch. 430 p. 518; P. R. 1949, hCK 
60 p. 126; R. X 1949, ch, 2176 p. 38, 
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These acts provide in addition that special 
hour regulations shall now apply to employed 
children under 16 years of age who are at¬ 
tending school as well as working. The Ten¬ 
nessee and Alaska laws prohibit night work 
for minors under 16. The Maine law elimi¬ 
nates a former night-work prohibition for 
minors under 16. Three other States—In¬ 
diana, Ohio, and Wisconsin—passed laws in 
1949 modifying previous child-labor stand¬ 
ards. The Indiana law permits girls of 16 to 
17 years of age to work uniil 9 p. m instead 
of formerly to 7 p. m. on 2 evenings a week in 
stores under vocational-education programs. 
The Ohio and Wisconsin laws revise former 
minimum-age standards regulating the em¬ 
ployment of minors in certain public ex- 
hibitions.^s 

Laws specifically protecting the rights 
of women workers were of two kinds. 
Three States—California, Connecticut, and 
Maine—and the Territory of Alaska, enacted 
legislation requiring the payment of equal 
wages to women for comparable work, there¬ 
by making 13 jurisdictions having laws abol¬ 
ishing discrimination in wages because of 
sex. Three States improved the working 
hours of women. Wider coverage is provided 
for the restrictions on hours of work for 
women under Maine law. In Wyoming, fe¬ 
male employees in certain occupations re¬ 
quiring continuous standing are given two 
rest periods of 15 minutes each day. A Ten¬ 
nessee law establishes a maximum 50-hour 
week for women workers.^^ 

Compulsory school attendance: Four 
States made major changes in their com¬ 
pulsory-school-attendance provisions, name¬ 
ly, Idaho, Michigan, Oklahoma, and Wis¬ 
consin, The Idaho law lowers the upper 
age from 18 to 16 years for required school 
attendance, but- strengthens existing law by 
eliminating the exceptions under which 
minors under 16 years of age were formerly 
excused from school attendance. Under the 
1949 law, only children physically or mentally 
incapacitated may be excused. The Wiscon¬ 
sin law also eliminates the exceptions for 
children under 16, now permitting only high 
school graduates to leave school under that 
age. Michigan eliminated a provision under 
which formerly children of 14 and 15, whose 
services were needed for the support of their 
family or for themselves, might be excused 
from school to go to work. Under the new 
Oklahoma law, provision is made that unless 
minors between the ages of 17 and 18 years 
are high school graduates, they are required 
to attend school. The previous provision 
permitted children of 16 and 17 to be excused 
from school for employment, if they had 
completed the first 8 grades of school. 

A number of States established new mini¬ 
mum school terms. Georgia and South Da¬ 
kota extended their school terms to 9 
months; North Dakota and Nebraska to 8 
months; Delaware from 160 days to 180 days. 
The North Carolina Legislature repealed pre¬ 
vious legislation under which the public 
schools of Currituck County might be closed 
in order to allow pupils to pick cotton.^® 


For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 73 p. 189; 
Ariz. 1949, ch. 74 p. 152; Calif. 1949, ch. 127 
p. 359; Colo. 1949, ch. 112 p. 230; Ill 1949, 
no 1061 p. 905; Maine 1949, ch. 290 p. 231; 
Mmn. 1949, ch. 545 p. 950; Pa. 1949, no. 224 
p. 847; P R. 1949, no. 304 p. 1,114; Tenn, 
1949, ch. 201 p. 6S9. 

Alaska 1949, ch. 29 p. 80; Calif. 1949, ch. 
804 p. 1641; Conn. 1949, no. 287 p. 261; Maine 
1949, ch. 262 p. 207; Tenn. 1949, ch. 200 p. 
687, Wyo. 1949, ch. 126 p. 206. 

®®For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 32 p. 86; 
Ark 1919, Act 67 p. 170; Act 131 p. 286; Act 
315 p 903; Colo. 1949, ch. 153, p. 362; Conn. 
1949, no. 271 p. 246; Del. 1949, ch. 76 p. 125; 
Ga, 1949, no. 333 p. 1406; Hawaii 1949, Act 
227 p. 30; Idaho 1949, ch. 120 p. 214; Ind. 
1949, ch 238 p. 789; Maine 1949, ch. 276 p. 
214; Mich 1949, no. 315 p. 666; Mmn. 1949, 
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Voting: TVo acts relating to voting by em¬ 
ployees were adopted during 1949. A Ne¬ 
braska law permits employees to be absent 
for 2 hours to vote in any election, instead 
df only in primary elections. An Arkansas 
act makes it a misdemeanor to attempt to 
influence the vote of an employee by dis¬ 
charge or threat of discharge from employ¬ 
ment. The State of Tennessee, one of the 
seven States requiring the payment of a poll 
tax for voting, enacted legislation in 1949 (1) 
exempting women and blind persons from 
the payment of the poll tax, (2) abolishing 
payment of it as a prerequisite for voting in 
primary elections for certain political nomi¬ 
nations; and (3) limiting the time for the 
collection of delinquent poll taxes South 
Carolina moved in 1849 to submit the issue 
of a poll tax as a requirement for voting to 
a general election to be held in 1950 (J. Res. 
347). Similar moves on the part of the leg¬ 
islatures of Texas and Virginia were defeated 
in the November 1949 elections m those 
States ^ 

[From UN Document E/1826, adopted August 
9, 19501 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT SIXTH SESSION OP 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

“The Economic and Social Council notes 
that the Commission on Human Rights con¬ 
siders that the draft international Covenant 
on Human Rights relating to some of the 
fundamental rights of the individual and 
to certain essential civil freedoms is the first 
of the series of covenants and measures to 
be adopted m order to cover the whole of the 
universal declaration of human rights; notes 
further, the decision of the Commission to 
proceed at its seventh session with the con¬ 
sideration of additional covenants and 
measures dealing with economic, social, 
cultural, political, and other categories of 
human rights, and to consider additional 
proposed articles included in annex III to its 
report of the sixth session, together with 
any other articles which might be further 
proposed by governments; and approves the 
decision of the Commission,” 

“The Economic and Social Council, con¬ 
sidering that the Commission on Human 
Rights, at its sixth session, resolved to begin 
at once the preparation of the execution of 
its work program for the year 1951, with 
a view to assuring to everyone the enjoy¬ 
ment of economic, social, and cultural rights 
set forth in articles 22 to 27 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, having noted 
with mterest the report submitted by the 
Director-General of the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion on regulations concerning economic and 
social rights in the International Covenant 
on Human Rights (E/1752 and E/1752/Corr, 
1), requests the Secretary-General— 

“(a) To transmit to the International 
Labor Organization the proposals for rele¬ 
vant articles on economic and social rights 
contained in annex IH to the report of the 
sixth session of the Commission on Human 
Rights, together with the summary records 
of the debates in the Commission concern¬ 
ing the inclusion of economic and social 
rights m the draft covenant or covenants on 
human rights,®^ so that the said specialized 
agency may submit to the Secretary-General, 
before the seventh session of the Commission 


ch. 675, p. 1209; N. H. 1949, ch. 92 p. 81; N. C. 
1949, ch, 154 p. 129, N. Dak. 1949, ch. 65 p. 67; 
ch. 143 p. 166; Okla. 1949, table 70 ch. lA 
p 517; Pa. 1949, no. 280 p. 978; P. R. 1949, 
no 55 p. 140; R. I. 1949, ch. 2341 p. 550; Tex. 
1949, ch. 334 p, 625; Wis. 1949 ch. 96 p. 122. 

For example: Ark. 1949, Act 2482 p. 1350; 
Calif. 1949, ch. 153 p. 383; Del. 1949, ch. 132 
p. 202; Nebr. 1949, ch. 86 p. 231; Tenn. 1949, 
ch. 62 p. 216; ch. 236 p. 790 Act 164 p. 491; 
ch. 271 p. 884. 

32 See U. N. docs. E/CN, 4/SR. 184-187. 


on Human Rights, a detailed report on what 
has already been achieved in these fields, 
what still remains to be achieved and how 
It might be accomplished; 

“(b) To make the necessary arrangements 
for obtaining any collaboration he may think 
desirable from the other organs of the United 
Nations and the other specialized agencies; 
and 

“(c) To submit to the Commission on Hu¬ 
man Rights, before its seventh session to be 
held in 1951, a report on the information 
and observations thus obtained, together 
with any documentation he may consider 
relevant.” 

“The Economic and Social Council, consid¬ 
ering the need for thorough and precise in¬ 
formation relating to the prevention of dis¬ 
crimination and the protection of minorities, 
requests the Secretary-General— 

“(a) To invite governments, members, and 
nonmembers of the United Nations (i) to 
furnish him, as soon as practicable, examples 
(with appropriate citations, where possible) 
of legislation, j’udicial decisions, and other 
types of action which have been found to be 
especially useful in that country in prevent¬ 
ing discrimination in one or more of the 
fields covered by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; (li) to furnish him, as 
soon as practicable, full information regard¬ 
ing the protection of any minority within 
their jurisdiction by legislative measures and 
in the light of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and (iii) to furnish him, in 
particular, such information as could serve 
as a basis for defining the term ‘minorities.* 

“(b) To distribute the information received 
from government in response to this invita¬ 
tion to the members of the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities prior to its fourth 
session.” 

“The Economic and Social Council believ¬ 
ing that education plays a great ^art in the 
prevention of discrimination, and that posi¬ 
tive and lasting results in preventing dis¬ 
crimination are attainable in educational 
establishments, aflSrming its conviction that 
one of the principal goals of education should 
be to eliminate all forms of discrimination 
and to eradicate such prejudices as may lead 
to the commission of acts of discrimination, 
emphasizing that considerable assistance m 
this matter may be given by nongovern¬ 
mental organizations and private institu¬ 
tions, noting with satisfaction the initiative 
taken in this field by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization. in the improvement of textbooks 
and teaching materials, in the conduct of 
educational seminars, in the training of 
teaching personnel, and in the preparation 
of a statement on race from the viewpoint 
of present scientific knowledge, recommends 
that member states— 

“(a) Adopt measures to be applied in edu¬ 
cational establishments designed to elimi¬ 
nate discrimination; 

“(b) Distribute the books and pamphlets 
referred to in subparagraph (b) below as 
widely as possible among all their peoples; 
and 

“(c) Introduce, insofar as possible, the 
ideas contained in the books or pamphlets 
referred to in subparagraph (b) below into 
their education programs; recommends 
that the United Nations Educational, Sci¬ 
entific and Cultural Organization— 

“(a) Give emphasis to such practical edu¬ 
cational activities as are likely to eradicate 
prejudice and discrimination, bearing in 
mind the opportunities afforded through 
adult education; 

“(b) Undertake, as soon as practicable, 
preparation and widest possible dissemina¬ 
tion of information through suitable books 
and pamphlets based on scientific knowledge 
as well as general moral principles contained 
In the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
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and designed to expose fallacies of race 
theories and to combat prejudices which give 
rise to 6 scrimmation ” 

“The Economic and Social Council, having 
re: nested the Secretary-General in its reso¬ 
lution 2/9 (sec. 4, par. (a)) of June 2i,1946,3^ 
to make arrangements for the compilation 
and publication of a Yearbook on Law and 
Usrge Relating to Human Rights, haying 
considered the reports of the fifth and sixth 
sessions of the Commission on Euman Rights 
relating to the question of the yearbook; 
having considered the Yeai books on Human 
Rights for 194C, 1947, end 1948 compiled and 
published by the Secretary-General, requects 
the Eecretaiy-General to continue annually 
the compilation and publication of the Year¬ 
book on Human Eights which, beginning as 
soon as possible but not later than with the 
yearbook for 1951, shall be compiled on the 
follov/ing general lines: 

“(a) Each volume of the yearbook shall 
contain a compilation concerning the appli¬ 
cation, and so far as necessary, the evolution 

as many countries as possible of one of 
the rights or of a group of closely related 
rights set forth in the Universal Declaration 
cf Human Rights. This compilation shall 
be prepared from information supplied by 
governments and may include digests of this 
information prepared by the Secretary- 
General and shall be documented by refer¬ 
ence to legislative enactments and other au¬ 
thoritative sources; 

^‘(b) For this purpose the Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral shall draw up a plan for the consldeia- 
tion of the Commission on Human Rights 
indicating, tor a number of years ahead, 
which right or group of rights should be 
treated In each year; 

“(c) The yearbook shall continue to record 
international and national developments 
concerning human rights which have taken 
place during the year, and for this purpose 
shall contain: (i) A report on the v^ork of 
the United Nations in the field of human 
rights; (ii) relevant tezts or summaries of 
international instruments m this field, in¬ 
cluding decisions of international courts and 
arbitral tribunals; (lii) texts or summaries 
of or sufficient references to constitutional 
and statutory provisions which constitute 
important developments in the field of hu¬ 
man rights during the year, (iv) summaries 
of or sufficient references to decisions of na¬ 
tional courts where these decisions consti¬ 
tute important developments In the field of 
human rights; 

“(d) The yearbook shall also include texts 
or summaries of, or sufficient references to, 
basic laws on human rights in respect of 
non-self-governing and trust territories, 
together with other relevant texts in respect 
of such territories in the same manner as 
indicated in paragraph (c) above. 

“(e) The yearbook shall include adequate 
references to the sources of any texts or sum¬ 
maries which appear in it It shall be pro¬ 
duced in a form which is easy to handle and 
at a moderate price, and the reproduction 
of constitutional or statutory texts shall be 
confined within the limits imposed by these 
requirements; invites governments to supply 
to the Secretary-General, either directly or 
through correspondents appointed for this 
purpose at the request of the Commission on 
Human Rights, relevant infermation on the 
points noted above/’ 

“The Economic and Social Council, (1) 
having considered in its broad aspects the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights submitted 
by the Commission on Human Bights in 
accordance with General Assembly resolu¬ 
tion 217 (III); (2) having noted the valua¬ 
ble work done by the Commission with a 
vmw to submitting a draft covenant to the 

See Official Records of the Economic and 
Social Gouneil, 1st yr., 2d sass„ p, 401. 
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General Assembly; (3) having noted with 
satisfaction that the draft covenant includes 
articles relating to implementation; (4) 
thanking the Commission for the contribu¬ 
tion it has already made toward the accom¬ 
plishment of a task of great importance; 

(5) having given concideration to the ques¬ 
tions of (a) the general adequacy of the first 
18 articles; (b) the desirability of including 
special articles cn the application of the 
covenant ■’■o federal states and to non-seif- 
go vsrning and. trust territories; (c) the de¬ 
sirability of including articles on economic, 
social, and cultural rights, and (d) the ade¬ 
quacy of the articles relating to implementa¬ 
tion; (6) concluding that further progress on 
the covenant cannot be made v/ithout basic 
policy decisions cn the above matters being 
taken by the General Assembly; (7) trans¬ 
mits the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
together with relex'ant documentation and 
records of the discussion in the Council, to 
the General Assembly at its fifth session for 
consideration until a vievv^ to reaching policy 
decisions on the points mentioned in para¬ 
graph (5) above; (8) requests the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights to consider the draft 
covenant further, bearing in mind the policy 
decisions of the General Assembly and the 
views expressed in the Council at its eleventh 
session, and to submit a revised draft cove¬ 
nant to the Council at its thirteenth session; 

(9) requests the Secretary-General to trans¬ 
mit this resolution, togeUier with the rec¬ 
ords of the' debate at the eleventh session 
of the Council, to member states with a view 
to obtaining their observations after the fifth 
session of the General Assembly to be tor- 
warded to the Commission on Human 
Eights/’ 

^Teis Days Ago, America^ D-Day Dawsied 
in Korea—Over That Embatlled Land 
Roared Bombers m tbe Most Massive 
Air Strikes Made Skee World War II— 
They Softeised ladioa’s Beaches and AH 
iamd Approaches to Seoul—B-29's 
and Giant B-S0^s Dropped Their lO-Ton 
Devastating Bombs for tine Great 
Counteroffensive: ‘Operation Torch'” 
(Battle Report, Washington) 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
eighty-second day of the war, Dr. John 
R. Steelman, the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent, again presents to the Nation, Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington. Nothing that I 
might say would be complete were I 
not to avail myself on this occasion to 
commend the splendid commentaries 
made in this outstanding teledocumen¬ 
tary by Robert (“Bob*') McCormick, one 
of the National Broadcasting Co.'s ace 
commentaries woll and favorably known 
to many here in this House. Bob Mc¬ 
Cormick's style of presentation makes 
every program of this now nationally 
famous television series an action pro¬ 
gram of tremendous interest to the video 
audience everywhere. 


RECORD 

On the occasion of this telecast Dr. 
Steelman presented Thomas K. Finletter, 
Secretary of the United States Air Force; 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandeiitaerg, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force; Ambassador 
Jessup; and John Poster Dulles, con¬ 
sultant to the Secretary of State. 

These gentlemen, as Dr. Si:e8liiian so 
aptly stated, ‘‘are helping write the his¬ 
tory ol our era, and, moreover, every 
hour of every day they are helping to 
mold a world in which men can live in 
peace and security." 

As special guests Dr. Steelman also 
presented Col. Dave C. Schilling and Lt. 
CoL Wiiiiam D. Ritchie, tw’o of Amer¬ 
ica’s leading aces in the Eighth Air 
Force in World War II. These intrepid 
flyers are the Air Force officers wdio flew 
the P~34 Thunderjets and successfully 
negotiated the 3,600-mile ocean hop 
which constituted the first nonstop 
trans-Atlantic flight ever made by jet- 
propelled planes—and they made the 
journey across the ocean m 10 hours and 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that Secretary Flnletter in his ad¬ 
dress stated that the first task of the Air 
Force was to defend these United States; 
second to that he said it was to conduct 
strategic counterattacks; third, to lend 
tactical air support and in every manner 
in all that that operation implies to all 
branches of our ground troops; and 
fourth, to transport by air all the men 
and materiel needful and necessary to 
the complete functioning of our great 
war machine in its entirety and in all 
branches of the service which calls upon 
the Air Force for that assistance. 

In each of these— 

Secretary Pinletter went on to say— 
the Air Force seeks to associate the other 
armed services with it to the maximum ex¬ 
tent possible, for our Defense Establishment 
is and must be always primarily a force lor 
peace. 

Prom the beginning to the end of Sun¬ 
day’s program, every word spoken was 
of tremendous interest to the member¬ 
ship of this House and to ilie American 
people in general. 

I am sure all present will find particu¬ 
lar interest in the talk made by Am¬ 
bassador Philip C, Jessup, in which he 
commented upon the accomplishments 
of the meeting between Mr, Bevin, For¬ 
eign Secretaiw of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Schuman, Foreign Minister of 
France, and our own Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. These proceedings ho 
summed up in this significant state¬ 
ment: 

This week we have made clear to our allios 
that w© mean every word that we have spolren 
and are anxious to act now to create the 
strength in Europe which is vital to protect 
all of Us * against an attack against 

any one of us. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the tre¬ 
mendous import of this Battle Report, 
Washington to the Americans every¬ 
where, under unanimous consent, I ex¬ 
tend my remarks and include therein the 
seventh of the series of teledociimentary 
reports made by John R. Steelman, As- 
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sistant to the President, in collaboration 
with the National Broadcasting Co. 

The telecast was as follows: 

Battle Report, Washington 

Mr McCormick. As war moves swiftly to a 
fiery climax in Korea, NBC television calls 
into focus itr cameramen in United Na¬ 
tions—in Inchon on the road to Seoul, and 
here in the Nation’s Capital—to bring you 
once again your Battle Report, Washington. 

Washington—far removed in space from 
the flaming peninsula dividing the Sea of 
Japan and the Yellow Sea—^but scene of 
mounting action to back drop the battle of 
men and guns. 

Today, we draw our battle report from 
men who guide the destiny of our Air Force, 
and men equally vital on our diplomatic 
front But first, we turn to one—^familiar by 
dint of his unique position as the Assistant 
to the President—with all that concerns us 
at the Nation’s Capital this eighty-second 
day of war—^Dr John R Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen Another week has passed and 
the fight for peace and freedom continues. 
On the military front brave men are fight¬ 
ing and dying under appalling conditions. 
On the diplomatic front, other courageous 
men are engaged in another struggle to bring 
the dawn of peace. 

And, all over the world men are asking: 
Why; why cannot nations live in peace; why 
cannot they cooperate to create a world of 
plenty? 

The answer is obvious. A small group of 
greedy men with an insatiable lust for power 
have poisoned the minds of millions In 
every place where they can find a foothold 
they preach the doctrine of hate and destruc¬ 
tion. Even their ridiculous claim that they 
advocate peace is permeated with falsehoods 
and colored with venom. Ruthlessly they 
have sent millions to their graves and if they 
are not stopped, all the world will become 
a slave camp. The free nations of the world 
have united against them and are echoing 
the immortal words that rang through 
France when the Germans were at the gate 
of Verdun in World War I, “They shall not 
pass ” 

This afternoon you will hear from both 
the military and the diplomatic fronts. Sec¬ 
retary Fmletter and General Vandenberg 
will tell us how the Air Force is doing its 
part. Ambassador Jessup and John Foster 
Dulles, consultant to the Secretary of State, 
will take us behind the scenes and report 
to us on the meetings of the General As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations and the For¬ 
eign Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

These men are helping to write the history 
of our era and every hour of every day they 
are helping to mold a world in which men 
can live in peace and prosperity. 

As special guests this afternoon, we have 
with us Col. David C. Schilling and Lt. Col. 
William D. Ritchie, of the United States Air 
Force. These intrepid fliers are the two who 
flew F~84 jet planes across the Atlantic last 
Friday. The wrote aviation history and are 
here now to tell us about it. 

Mr. McCormick. Ten days ago, America, 
D-day dawned in Korea. Out of the mist 
over that embattled land roared bombers 
in the most massive air strike since World 
War II, softening Inchon’s beaches and all 
land approaches to Seoul, B~29’s and giant 
B-50’s dropped their 10-ton devastating 
bombs to give literal meaning to the name 
selected for this first major United Nations 
counter offensive: Operation Torch. Be¬ 
hind these bombers that gave such heart and 
help to the marines storming the Korean 
shore, our men charged with a larger re¬ 
sponsibility; that of maintaining our air 
power as a force for peace in the world. And 


here to tell us of some the plans involved 
in that increasingly vital role is the Secretary 
of the Air Force himself, Thomas K Fmletter. 

Mr Finletter. The Air Force of today has 
a tremendous responsibility as a member of 
our defense establishment. It has a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility not only to this Na¬ 
tion, but to the preservation of peace in the 
world. 

In my 5 months as Air Force Secretary, 1 
have become firmly convinced that a strong 
and well trained Air Force is essential. This 
is so because the Air Force is an integral 
part of the over-all Military Establishment, 
which must be built up, not because of the 
fight in Korea, but because of the general 
international situation. Even a successful 
ending of the Korean war must not give 
us a false sense of security. Until the basic 
tensions between the Communists and the 
free world are greatly reduced, adequate 
armed strength is an all-compelling need to 
guarantee survival of the free nations. 

Specifically, the Air Force has a major re¬ 
sponsibility for four main tasks. These are: 
first, the defense of the United States; sec¬ 
ond, the strategic counter-attack; third, tac¬ 
tical air support; and fourth, air transport. 
In each of these, the Air Force seeks to as¬ 
sociate the other services with it to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible. 

The present plan for the Air Force is a 
basic increase from the present 48-group 
level to 58-group level, with a projection 
toward 69 groups. Even with the 69 groups 
we must not become complacent, but must 
be clearly alert to developing better planes, 
better weapons, and better trained personnel 
so to stand ever ready as a deterrent to any 
aggressor nation and as a force for victory 
should war still prove unavoidable. 

In all of this building of weapons for war 
I want to emphasize that we are making 
these preparations in spite of the fact that 
peace is the primary objective of our Nation. 
We all hope for the day when military 
preparations can he safely reduced to a force 
which will police those of the world who 
have not yet learned to behave themselves. 

We all must understand fully that the 
objective of this American Defense Establish¬ 
ment, of which the Air Force is an integral 
part, is to deter war and reduce the chances 
of It by making clear to those who might 
think of war that it would be an error to 
attack us. Our Defense Establishment is, 
and must be always, primarily a force for 
peace. 

Mr. McCormick, Nothing on earth of the 
slightest value to the enemy is sacred to a 
pilot on a strafing mission. One after an¬ 
other as the targets leap into view, the 
strafing planes “go to town,” adding their 
own specialized talent to the heavier work 
of their bomher brothers, all for the same 
purpose, to cripple the enemy and tear his 
supply line to shreds. By last week, as we 
threw our Sunday punch, the Communist 
Koreans had come to have a healthy respect 
for the deadly facility of the strafers as they 
now have for every arm of our Air Force. 
And for this, no little credit goes to the man 
from whom we hear next. 

General Vandenberg. Mr. Finletter has 
told you of the world-wide responsibilities 
of the Air Force. I should like to emphasize 
that we intend to keep this major responsi¬ 
bility firmly in mind, even though we are now 
concentrating on the Korean situation. 

As the Secretary has said, we feel firmly 
that a strong Air Force, as a part of a strong 
Defense Establishment, is a most effective 
deterrent to war. It is also vital to victory 
should war occur in spite of our efforts for 
peace. 

The Air Force has inflicted powerful blows 
against the Communists in Korea. I say this, 
not because I am Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, but because the facts bear me out. 


From General MacArthur down to the sol¬ 
diers in the line have come high praises for 
the effectiveness of the Air Force units which 
have been operating over Korea. This ap¬ 
plies to the units which have operated in 
close tactical air support, in strategic bom¬ 
bardment, in air transport, and m air rescue 
service. 

In spite of the initial success of the Com¬ 
munists, the United Nations forces were not 
driven out of Korea. There has been neither 
another Bataan nor another Dunkerque. 
Vastly outnumbered troops fought a skillful 
delaying action and have now turned to the 
offensive. Our troops have complete free¬ 
dom from hostile air power. Our bombers 
have neutralized all significant strategic tar¬ 
gets in North Korea. The enemy’s mam lines 
of transportation have been cut and then cut 
again The enemy’s supply movement is al¬ 
most at a standstill. Since the last days of 
June, the Communist spearheads have been 
under vigorous and unremitting attack hy 
our fighter-bombers. All of this has been ac¬ 
complished by some 88 consecutive days of 
all-out air support of United Nations forces 
which have totaled more than 33,000 effective 
United States Air Force combat sorties. 

Effective as the Air Force action in Korea 
has been, I should like to emphasize again 
that the Air Force has no delusions about 
air power doing the job alone No one in 
authority in the Air Force has ever said this 
could be the case. The Air Force is a part of 
air-land-sea team, of which no one unit is 
more important than the others. 

In addition, I would like to emphasize that 
air power can never guarantee that enemy 
planes may not deliver atomic bombs to 
American cities should war come to this 
Nation. Just as Germany, at the peak of its 
air power, was unable to force the turn-back 
short of the target of a single one of our 
bomber strikes, we cannot expect to prevent 
all enemy planes from getting through. 

Since this is so, our strategic Air Force 
must be ready to reinforce the defense by 
carrying the fight to the enemy. 

With the build-up from 58 to 69 groups, 
which Mr. Finletter has described, we will 
have an Air Force which will command even 
greater respect from any aggressor nation 
who may he watching us. I pledge the ef¬ 
forts of myself and all Air Force personnel 
to see to it that this Air Force, whatever its 
strength will be, is as well-trained and as 
alert to its responsibilities as is humanly 
possible. I pledge this, both for the preser¬ 
vation of peace and the defense of our Nation 
should the need come. 

Mr. McCormick. While the battle waxes 
hot in the Pacific (and the Nation fixed 
attention upon Wolmi, Kimpo, and Seoul), 
here on the other side of the world men met 
in critical conference with their eyes on 
Europe—first, the Big Three ministers in 
suite 37-A in the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, and later, 12 nations representing one- 
seventh of the world’s population. Object, 
to make forbiddingly stronger that “all for 
one and one for all” fellowship designed to 
deter Communist aggression. 

Accompanying Secretary Acheson to these 
conferences was Philip C. Jessup," our Am- 
bassador-at-Large. As these vital meetings 
recessed, he sat before our NBC television 
cameras that we might bring you this film 
report of what has transpired to date. 
America, Ambassador Jessup. 

Mr. Jessup. The presence in New York of 
Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Secretary of the United 
Kingdom; Mr. Schuman, Foreign Minister of 
France; and Secretary of State Acheson made 
possible a meeting of the so-called Big 
Three—^the foreign secretaries of the three 
states which have occupation troops in west¬ 
ern Germany. The many actions which the 
three ministers took last week reflected their 
desire to take important further steps in the 
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process of integrating the Federal Republic 
of Germany into the community of free na¬ 
tions. These actions mark a new phase in 
the relations between the occupying powers 
of Germany. The ministers agreed to grant 
32101 e authority to the Federal Republic, 
including more control over its foreign af¬ 
fairs Provision was also made for the 
creation of a mobile German police force to 
increase the internal security of the republic 
without altering the rights of the occupying 
force. The ministers agreed to seek the 
termination of the state of war with Ger¬ 
many. This decision is part of the over-all 
objective of normalizing relations with the 
republic and progressively returning Ger¬ 
many to partnership in western Europe 

The 12 members of the North Atlantic 
Council were also hard at work last week in 
New York on the problem of preventing war 
b^ strengthening the military forces of the 
free world in Europe. Secretary of State 
Acheson made a revolutionary proposal which 
was welcomed by the other ministers to 
create an integrated army in Europe as soon 
as possible. This army would be made up of 
contingents from each of the 12 mem¬ 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty organiza¬ 
tions. The additional forces which President 
Truman said on September 9 would be sent 
to Europe would be the first United States 
contribution to the new combmed army. 
These American troops, as well as the forces 
sent by the other treaty states, would be 
commanded by one man who would have a 
staff to assist him made up of officers from 
the states which have contributed forces. 
The supplying and financing of this new 
army would be the jomt responsibility of all 
treaty members The total strength of this 
integrated force must be equal to the task 
of keeping Europe free—of forcing any ag¬ 
gressor to ponder long and hard before start¬ 
ing out to conquer Europe. 

One of the problems which immediately 
arises m talking about defense of Europe is 
how Germany could contribute to this major 
undertaking. The United States believes 
that plans for the integrated European force 
should provide lor a contingent from Ger¬ 
many This definitely does not mean that 
we would build up a national Germany army 
or a German General Staff. All agree that 
this would not serve the best mterest of 
Germany or Europe. The majority of the 
German people also seem to share this view, 
but the United States does think that Ger¬ 
mans should be allowed to take part in the 
joint defeiise of Europe through participa¬ 
tion in an integrated force. 

The North Atlantic Council discussed these 
problems this week and then recessed for a 
few days to give the ministers time to explain 
the plans to their governments. The minis¬ 
ters, most of whom are now attending the 
sessions of the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly in New York, will meet again in a 
week or so to decide on ways of speeding up 
the creation of a strong enough military 
force in Europe to discourage any power from 
breaking the peace. During the interval Mr. 
Moch and Mr. Shinwell, the French and Brit¬ 
ish Ministers of Defense, have come to the 
United States and have talked with Secretary 
of Defense Marshall and Messrs. Acheson, 
Bevin, and Schuman. 

All of you will be hearing a great deal more 
about this plan for an integrated defense 
force in Europe because our contributions to 
making this force strong and efficient would 
mean sacrifices for all of us. The United 
States as well as every treaty member must 
deny itself many things in order to meet the 
challenge to free peoples everjnvhere. We 
must be ready to do our part as others do 
theirs. 

When the United States signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty we agreed that our freedom 
was linked to the freedom of the western 
European states. This week we have made 
clear to our allies that we mean every word 


that we have said and are anxious to act now 
to create the strength in Europe which is 
vital to protect all of us against an attack 
against any one of us. 

Mr. McCormick as the talks Ambassador 
Jessup describes were temporarily halted in 
New York, and the Umted Nations happily 
studied the “miles gained” hy its liberating 
forces in Korea, last Tuesday the General 
Assembly of the United Nations met again in 
session With the arrival of Russia’s Andrei 
Vishinsky to take his place beside television’s 
new Hooper-rating srar, Jacob Malik, the 
world gor set for another ride on the “black 
IS white and white is black” merry-go-round. 
Member of the United States delegation to 
the General Assembly is John Foster Dulles, 
consultant to the Secretary of State Here 
IS a sound-on-film report from Mr Dulles, 
made especially for Battle Report, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. DuLiEs. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations is now under way It is the 
most important gathering that has been held 
since San Francisco 5 years ago This As¬ 
sembly is gOiiig to decide whether the free 
world can organize enough unity to hold 
together, or whether it is going to be pulled 
apart m pieces little by little Of course, 
we’ve get United Nation’s action in Korea 
today to try to save one of the small coun¬ 
tries from being overrun by aggression. But 
it IS pretty much an accident that the United 
Nations is able to act in Korea It just hap¬ 
pened that Russia was boycotting the Secu¬ 
rity Council when it came up, so that it 
couldn’t veto the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion that called on all the members to help 
in Korea. It also happened that the United 
States had a considerable amount of military 
power m nearby Japan because it was an 
cccupying force there. But in the future, we 
can’t let the security of the free world de¬ 
pend upon the coincidence of these lucky 
chances. We have got to get the United Na¬ 
tions organized so that there will always 
be somebody on the job, and so that there 
will always be some force to bring into play 
at decisive points to withstand aggression. 
At this Assembly, our delegation of the 
United States, under the leadership of Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson, has made a very 
momentous proposal for accomplishing that 
organization to creating a standing and an 
alert world-wide peace patrol with military 
force to back it up. Under that proposal, the 
Assembly would have observers at danger 
points throughout the world so as to keep 
the United Nations informed as to what is 
going on and so they con see possible threats 
of aggression It would be what you might 
call the eyes and ears by the United Nations. 
And then back of that we want to have all of 
the members bring into being some military 
strength which can be earmarked for use in 
united action on behalf of the United Na¬ 
tions, and we want those military forces 
trained and equipped so that they can con¬ 
solidate and fight together with standardized 
equipment. 

Now into a different language, etc , so that 
they can really be an effective whole. If we 
can do those things that would mean that 
there wouldn’t be any repetition of the 
Korean affair where the entire burden of 
the resistance falls almost entirely upon the 
United States as In the case today. And 
now. In order to get all of that into action, 
we’ve got to some way meet the situation 
that there might be a veto in the Security 
Council. So we proposed that the United 
Nations Assembly should always be ready to 
meet on 24 hours notice in case a veto in the 
Security Council prevents the Security Coun¬ 
cil calling upon the member states there for 
action. And through that combination we 
believe we can really consolidate the strength 
of the free world and deter aggression. We 
want to have this program which is designed 
to strengthen the United Nations. It is 
going to involve cost and effort by all the 


nations, but security cannot be had cheaply, 
and no nation is entitled to Umted Nations 
protection unless it is prepared to share the 
burden of common effort. V7e have lieaid a 
lot of talk in this country, and in other coun¬ 
tries, about making United Nations strong. 
Well a lot of those people will now have a 
chance to work for it. The nations here 
will have a chance to stand up and be 
counted as to whether they want security 
in words or security as a free right, or 
whether they are really willing to do what it 
takes 

Mr McCormick High over the North At¬ 
lantic less than 48 hours ago tv/o American 
pilots, each flying an P-84 Thunderjet, on a 
3,5J0-mi2e ocean hop in the Air Force’s nret 
attempt, were refueled by stich new-devised 
magic^ as this Result—the first nonstop 
trans-Atlantic flight by a jet-propelled plane. 
Time—from Manston Air Ease in England to 
the United States of America—10 hours and 
1 minute Lt. Col. Bill Ritchie was forced 
to bail out v/hen he ran out of fuel approach¬ 
ing Labrador. Coi Dave SchDiing mode it 
to Limestone, Marne Both pilots are with 
me now m their first television appearance 
since their dramatic, history-making flight. 
And, to start off, Colonel Schilling, tell I’S 
something about this trip. I know it isn’t 
pleasant to sit in one o'*' those things where 
you can’t move your head and you can’t 
bend over. How was it, was it pretty dull, 
or what? 

Colonel ScHiLLiKG. No, we were pretty 
busy. We liad a lot of work to do in navigat¬ 
ing. We had enough freedom to move to 
not make it too uncomfortable. We had very 
excellent emergency equipment and venti¬ 
lating eqmpment—suits to keep us cool, and 
keep down perspiration. 

Mr. McCormick. So it wasn’t really as 
much torture as we might imagine. 
now according to the stories I liavo read, 
Colonel Ritchie, the reason you had to bail 
out was because you micsed your air tanker 
and couldn’t refuel, was that right? 

Colonel Ritchie No, I had no trouble mak¬ 
ing rendezvous with the tanker; I just 
couldn’t accept fuel. 

Mr McCorbiick. What do you mean you 
couldn’t accept—a mechanical problem, 
or- 

Colonel Ritchie. My refueling equipment 
was damaged over Iceland. 

Mr. McCormick Oh, I see. In other woi ds, 
you met the tanker, but you just couldn’t 
take the fuel from them. 

Colonel Ritchie. That’s right. 

Mr McCormick. What sort of refueling de¬ 
vice is used on this sort of thing. Colonel 
Schilling? 

Colonel Schilling. It is a British probe 
drogue method It is a funnel on the end of 
a hose which has a probe mounted on the 
front side of the receiver aircraft which 
grabs in and makes contact. 

Mr. McCormIwK. Well, does the tanker fly 
above the plane it is refueling, or below it. or 
what? 

Colonel Schilling. No, he flies above and 
just ahead 

Mr. McCormick. And just ahead; well, 
what sort of a plane is it-—a B-29 they us© 
as a tanker? 

Colonel ScHttLiNG. We used a British Lan¬ 
caster, Lincoln, and a B-29. 

Mr. McCormick. And you can slow one of 
those jets down enough so that a B-29 can 
keep up witti it? 

Colonel SCHILLING. Oh yes, they will fly Just 
as well slowly as they do at high speeds. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, how did you bail 
out. Colonel Ritchie? Physically how—did 
you have on© of those ejection seats that 
bailed you out? 

Colonel Rrrcm®. Yes, I used ejection too. 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, you did. And you 
landed in the water, did you? 

Colonel Ritchie. No. I landed over land la 

a tree. 
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Mr McCormick. Oh, well, did you have any 
sort of protective clothing in case you had 
landed in the water’ 

Colonel Ritchie. Yes. I had this water¬ 
proof suit. Fortunately, I didn’t have to 
use it. 

Mr McCormick. Yes, we are very happy 
that you didn’t. How long did it take you 
to refuel? 

Colonel Ritchie. Several minutes—three 
or four. 

Mr. McCormick. Just a matter of minutes? 

Colonel Ritchie. Just a matter of minutes. 

Mr. McCormick Does the weather affect 
you? 

Colonel Ritchie. No, because normally at 
the altitude you refuel, you are above a 
large percentage of the weather. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, one more thing. Did 
you have food and water on this plane? 

Colonel Ritchie. Yes, I had fighter rations 
and water. 

Mr McCormick. Did you use them? 

Colonel Ritchie. Yes, we ate them. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, now, what was this 
trip suppose to prove? 

Colonel Ritchie. Well, the feasibility of 
mflight refueling and the possibility of mov¬ 
ing a large number of fighter aircraft over 
large distances in a very short period of 
time. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, you mean the 
theory is that if this works, you might be 
able to move a lot of jets across the ocean 
all at once? 

Colonel Ritchie. We could move as many 
over in as many hours as it took us to move 
16 over in days. 

Mr. McCormick. Since you didn’t quite 
make it, do you think the test was a success 
or not? 

Colonel Ritchie. Yes, I do. Particularly 
our rescue party. 

Mr. McCormick. You are most grateful for 
that? Well—so another Air Force first— 
the first nonstop trans-Atlantic flight by a 
jet plane. Time: barely over 10 hours. 

Thus the Nation, America—as top diplo¬ 
matic, Air Force, and executive oflacials have 
come before our cameras to report to you— 
moves into the fourteenth and perhaps the 
most critical week of the war. And the 
latest headlines that reflect the heightened 
action—General Vandenberg has just told 
me that he has had word on his B-50 missing 
on flight from Goose Bay to Arizona. The 
wreckage has not actually been sighted, but 
an RAF Lancaster, 150 miles southwest of 
Goose Bay has spotted an unknown number 
of survivors. Rescue work cannot be under¬ 
taken immediately. 


Letter From Resident of Rome, Italy 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OP COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Record a 
statement I received today from a resi¬ 
dent of Rome. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

A Gangster 

Roberto Rossellini: During the Fascist 
regime, said Rossellini has many times en¬ 
joyed the aid and protection of the Ministry 
of People’s Culture. During the war un¬ 


leashed by the Nazis, while the civilized peo¬ 
ple fought those barbarians, Rossellini went 
to parties, turned out Nazi propaganda films; 
and while the patriots were being tortured 
by the Nazi beasts, Rossellini enjoyed their 
protection. 

After the liberation Rossellini sought to 
smother the scandal by directing two films: 
Rome, the Open City and Paisan. These two 
works are justly recognized, but [the effort] 
to hide his sad past has been unsuccessful. 

Roberto Rossellini found shelter in an offi¬ 
cial asylum [for the criminally insane] m 
Italy in whose wards are sheltered only those 
who must give account to the law. 

Rossellini is like some creeping snake; he 
has abused the trust of a lady, Ingrid Berg- 
mann, has destroyed a family, has taken an 
innocent child away from her mother. What 
was his purpose m doing so? The dirtiest 
and unmentionable purpose, with the specu¬ 
lation of snatchmg the splendid fortune of 
that ingenuous lady. 

This man full of vices, who has collabo¬ 
rated With a barbarian Nazi, a drug addict, 
vicious, unworthy to live in a human com¬ 
munity of honest people, must never set 
foot in a civilized country like America. This 
vermin enveloped m falsehood, this adven¬ 
turer, believed to be an honest man only 
because he succeeded in acquiring fame and 
riches in the meanest of worlds 

In a following article I shall prove and 
document everything on the past of Roberto 
Rossellini, and shall prove that Senator 
Johnson in his speech m the Senate has 
spoken the whole truth 

I have known Rossellini from when he was 
20 years old; I know his whole past, that is 
why I can declare that he has betrayed, 
betrayed everybody—a woman, friends, rela¬ 
tives, father, and mother. That is why I 
inform the American people of the misdeeds 
of this super gangster. 

Gustavo Garzu, 

Journalist, Lido di Roma, Italy, 


A Congressman Makes Up His Mind 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Rodgers Park (Ill.) News of 
Thursday, September 28,1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The First Column 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 

A congressman makes up his mind 

*‘The wicked spring up like grass * ♦ • 
but the righteous shall flourish as the palm 
tree. * ■» * Growing mighty as a cedar 

in Lebanon.'* (Psalms 92 ) 

This is the story of one man’s searching 
his soul. 

When Congressman Sidney R. Yates, 
Democrat, Ninth District, came down with a 
cold recently. He was sick in bed when the 
House voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
McCarran antisubversive bill. But Yates, a 
first-term Congressman who has made an ex¬ 
cellent record and is well liked by the people 
in his district, had to return to Congress last 
week, and he knew that he would have to 
cast a vote on the acceptance of the Senate- 


House conference committee report on the 
McCarran bill. 

It was a real dilemma. 

Congressman Yates knew in his heart that 
the bill was not a good bill. As a lawyer he 
felt that it was unconstitutional, since the 
bill was drawn m such broad language as to 
make possible the intimidation and persecu¬ 
tion of citizens who are not guilty of any 
real subversion. He knew that the bill would 
not hurt the Communists but actually help 
them, and that its provisions would weaken 
the security of our country. 

Yates knew something else that was 
even more important, and that is that it was 
possible under this bill to smash the future 
of liberalism in America by bringing on a new 
series of outrages against people guilty of 
liberal thmkmg. And he knew that the end 
of liberal thinking usually means the end 
of progress itself. 

Yates, a sensitive person and a student of 
history, remembered that at several other 
times in the history of our country we had 
passed legislation under hysterical circum¬ 
stances for which later the country was sorry. 

But some practical people in Yates’ dis¬ 
trict, those who wanted to see him return to 
Congress, advised him to vote m favor of 
the bill. They reasoned with him like this: 
“Your opposition is going to try to smear you 
as a Communist. We all know that you are 
not a Communist We know, in fact, that 
you have always been a good and loyal Amer¬ 
ican, but if you fail to vote for the McCarran 
bill, you will be singled out and pushed 
around.” 

These friends continued, “Sure, we know 
the bill is no good, a great many of the Con¬ 
gressmen who are voting in favor of the bill 
know the bill is no good, and yet they are 
voting for the bill because they feel intimi¬ 
dated. This is an election year, and anybody 
who fails to follow the so-called popular 
sentiment is caught in that trap.’* 

Congressman Yates searched for the an¬ 
swer. He asked many of his friends what to 
do. They were divided. 

The idealists said, “You know it is a bad 
bill, you should not’vote for it, and even if 
you go down to defeat, it is better to vote 
your own convictions, than to be wrong for 
political considerations.” 

The other half said, “You are a useful man 
in Congress, you are one of the leaders of 
the northern Democratic liberal bloc. If you 
vote against the McCarran bill, it might 
cause you to lose the election. One vote 
more or less won’t make any difference. We 
think you should compromise with your con¬ 
science in order to be able to serve the coun¬ 
try and your ideals m the long run ” 

Up to the very last minute before leaving 
for Washington last Tuesday, Yates debated 
the pros and cons of his vote on the McCar¬ 
ran bill. He knew that his Republican op¬ 
position in the Ninth Congressional District 
was going to try to smear him by comparing 
his votes on various issues with those of 
Congressman Marcantonio 

(This in spite of the fact that the Repub¬ 
lican isolationists vote like IVLarcantonio 
more often than Yates ever did.) 

He feared that his vote on this single issue 
might make a difference to people who could 
be misled, to people who did not read and 
would not read the McCarran bill, but who 
could be told that Yates voted m favor of 
communism by voting against the bill. 

The Congressman spent several sleepless 
nights. 

On the way to Washington on the plane 
he read a little article in a magazine called 
Confessions of a Candidate, by Richard L. 
Neuberger, who was elected to the State 
senate in the State of Oregon. Xn this article 
Neuberger said that the public admires an 
honest man v^ho votes his convictions and 
principles more than It does a fence straddler 
and an opportunist. 

But on the other hand, Yates asked him¬ 
self, what can a little man like himself do 
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when confronted with the overwhelming de¬ 
cision of the other Congressmen. One of 
Yates’ friends had said to him» ‘‘After all, you 
are not God. you can’t put yourself above 
everybody.” 

True, he wasn’t God, but God is in every 
man, and every man is in God. God speaks 
to each man in His own way; each man’s sober 
judgment is a part of the universal scheme. 

Yates remembered what another good 
friend had told him, “Long after this vote, 
you will have to live with yourself. Vote the 
way your conscience dictates, don’t vote to 
get votes, vote for the right, and the votes will 
take care of themselves.” 

Some time in that starry night high above 
his beloved America, the land of his birth 
and his opportunity, the land where he had 
done so much and given so much, Sidney 
Yates made up his mind. 

He decided that he would trust the people 
of his district. He would stake his future on 
playing it square 

When the McCarran bill came up for vote 
on Wednesday, Congresman Sidney R Yates, 
of the Ninth Congressional District of Illi¬ 
nois, stood up and voted “No” on the Mc¬ 
Carran bill. With him were three other Illi¬ 
nois Congressmen, Barratt O’Haea^ Adolph 
Sabath, and William L. Dawson. All of these 
voted their convictions honestly, in favor of 
Americanism—the old-fashioned American¬ 
ism of Washington, Jefferson, and Ahraham 
Lincoln. 


The Passing of Dr. Pugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative datf 
of Friday, September 22 ), X950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from September 16 issue of the Chester 
Times, of Chester, Pa., in which the edi¬ 
tor, Alfred G. Hill, pays tribute to the 
distinguished career of the Reverend Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh, one of the great 
spiritual leaders of our country, whose 
tragic death on September 14 was a great 
shock to the Christian world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Passing op De. Pugh 

The last picture this writer has of his 
neighbor, William Barrow Pugh prior to his 
tragic death late Thursday was that of Dr. 
Pugh walking about his garden with his 
third-generation namesake, better known as 
“Bunkie,” age 21 months. 

Increasingly in recent months, “Bunkie’* 
and Don, Jr,, another grandson of almost 
the same age, had become a major incen¬ 
tive j.or Dr. Pugh to hurry home and devote 
hours to the close study of these first grand¬ 
children. 

Earlier there had been the period of delight 
on the part of Dr. Pugh when he had wel¬ 
comed two daughters to the Pugh family, 
the brides of his two sons who married soon 
after returning from their years on World 
War H service. And it is needless to say that 
Dr. Pugh had virtually lived the budding 
careers of his two lawyer sons. Finally it 
should be observed that another field of sym¬ 
pathetic interest was in watching his wife 
plan and develop their beautiful home with 
its spacious surroundings. 
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Another revealing thing: Never did this 
observer see a man who found more apparent 
pleasure in the little gifts which came home 
with him, day after day, and week after 
week. 

That may seem a strange contrast from 
the unsparing grmd of Dr. Pugh’s profes¬ 
sional life both as a spiritual leader and 
administrative head of the great Presbyte¬ 
rian denomination. 

Duty, as Dr. Pug'i saw it, took him to all 
parts of the world. His hours of work were 
long. They included night work at home. 
They included association with persons whose 
names are most familiar m this country and 
over the world. 

Through it all. Dr Pugh was the same un¬ 
assuming, forthright, clear-thinking indi¬ 
vidual as the Reverend Bill Pugh which 
Chester knew so v?ell for 10 years during 
which period he was the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chester. 

Dr Pugh transmitted the common touch 
in his unvarnished accounts of his experi¬ 
ences afield. How well he knew human na¬ 
ture, yet how completely sympathetic was 
he to those with whom he came into con¬ 
tact. There was combined in Dr. Pugh the 
tolerance of the diplomat and the zeal of 
the crusader. 

Dr. Pugh did not spare himself, and the 
strain of the World War years and those fol¬ 
lowing, had taken their toll. But the view¬ 
point remained cheerful and confident in 
the ultimate future. And Dr. Pugh con¬ 
tinued to cherish the friendships of earlier 
years when he was a National Guard chap¬ 
lain in World War I and even earlier when he 
was active in baseball and other sports. 

It was difficult from this viewpoint to un¬ 
derstand how Dr. Pugh could stand up un¬ 
der the exceptional strain which the combi¬ 
nation of administrative detail, travel, and 
public speaking take from a man. 

But never did Dr. Pugh indicate his de¬ 
sire for a more leisurely, less responsible 
routine It would be hard to imagine Dr. 
Pugh living with real happiness on an inac¬ 
tive basis. 

It is particularly hard to lose such a man 
at a time when his experience and wisdom 
are so much needed by a world which can 
only be saved by the Christian standards 
which Dr. Pugh preached and lived. 

And yet it is glorious to go to another 
sphere at a time when an individual such 
as Dr. Pugh is in full fruition of his powers, 
and with a record such as his to live on ever- 
lastingly.—A. G. H. 


Home Front Death Trap 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLOEIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month we all were shocked over the 
tragedy of the railroad accident in Ohio 
which caused the death of some 30 Amer¬ 
ican soldiers and the maiming of some 
50 others. Not long after that tragedy 
a frank and thought-provoking editorial 
concerning such accidents was printed 
by the Orlando Morning Sentmel which 
is published in Orlando, Pla., by Martin 
Andersen, an eminently capable and 
public-spirited newspaperman. 

I feel that this editorial is so timely 
and so deserving of attention that I ask 
that it be printed here so that it may be 
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fully considered for any possible legisla¬ 
tion or change in policy that may be 
needed to prevent recurrences of such 
unnecessary and tragic disasters. 

Home Front Death Trap 

So they’re going to Investigate the 
slaughter of more than 30 American soldiers 
and the maiming of 50 others in the splin¬ 
tered wreckage of an ancient troop train cut 
down the middle by a luxury streamliner on 
a straight-away track in Ohio. 

Let the investigators go far enough and 
high enough to put the finger on officials 
responsible for hauling American boys off 
to war in rickety, 70-foot, wooden coaches 
which long ago earned the apt designation 
Of “cattle cars ” 

Let it be shown if this is just another cruel 
result of a loathsome official policy of “let’s 
not disturb the soft life of the voters, boys,” 
while a relatively few young Americans are 
herded off to fight in mud and blazing sun, 
some of them to be maimed for life and 
others to die 

Why m the name of decency and Amer¬ 
ican fair play aren’t these boys riding in 
the stainless steel streamliners with their 
reinforced construction, their comfy air- 
conditioning and their crooning radios’ 

They’ll Know hell soon enough. 

Let them ride off to it at least, in safety, 
if not in luxury. 

Let them ride in modern passenger cars 
and if there aien’t enough for them and 
for the business as usual, pleasure-as-usual 
crowd, then let the latter ride in the creaky 
day coaches of a bygone era which Just 
about everybody except the railroads have 
grown out of. 

And if that means more of those old day 
coaches on Florida-bound winter tourist 
trains, then that’s what it means. 

Any civilian who must travel these days 
has plenty of other choices for comfortable 
transportation—by private car, by bus or by 
plane, also amply luxurious. 

The soldiers have no such choice. They 
travel in what some button-pusher orders 
out for them. And 80 of them traveled to 
injury and death in an antique railroad 
crate which had been automatically stopped 
twice by broken air hoses and was a help¬ 
less sitting duck in the fog for the crack 
City of St. Louis streamliner which streaked 
premature tragedy into many families. 

Doesn’t anybody know we are in a ter¬ 
rible war except the young men taken from 
their homes and sent to the hell of the 
battlefield’ 

Let your officials know that you know it. 


Government as Usual During the War— 
Only an Indlependent Congress Respon¬ 
sible to the American People Can 
Change This Shameful Condition—The 
Final Decision Will Be Made by the 
American Voters November 7 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF im>R:^NTATIVBS 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HESE2LTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a summary of the situation 
which I stated before a meeting in 
Northampton, Mass., with reference to 
the surplus-food commodities: 

Recently President Truman asked the 
American people to tighten their belts and 
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to accept cheerfully the sacrifices they would 
have to make in the days to come. 

But he did not then and he has not since 
pledged any similar sacrifices on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

Since June 25 it has been Government as 
usual m Yv^ashington, It will continue that 
way unless the Ameiican voters put a stop 
to It on November 7 by electing a Congress 
which can and will bring an end to the in¬ 
excusable waste of public funds and which 
can and ‘will see to it that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment concentrates on the war effort and 
essential civilian services. 

It makes no sense at all to take our young 
men and women from their homes and their 
families, their civilian jobs, their schools and 
their colleges and yet permit Federal depart¬ 
ments and agencies to continue to carry on 
their government as usual activities. 

It is sheer nonsense to take additional bil¬ 
lions of dollars from the hard-earned and 
prudently-saved money of the American peo¬ 
ple and yet witness the spectacle of con¬ 
tinued indefensible waste of hundreds of 
millions of those dollars for nonessential ac- 
ti^uties 

It IS economic ignorance to be planning 
controls over the lives, the wages and salaries, 
the daily activities of the American people 
without using ordinary common sense by 
stopping promptly programs which have no 
possible relation to the war effort or essential 
civilian v/ork 

But this will not be done voluntarily by 
the present admmistiation. It is dedicated, 
to the proposition that it can in the future, 
as in the past, deceive the American people 
as to any of the numerous errois it has made 
and that it must never, under any circum¬ 
stances, admit a mistake or take any action 
which could be construed as such an admis¬ 
sion 

If one thing is certain in these days of con¬ 
fusion, contradictions, and uncertainties m 
V7ashington, it is that the administration 
wants, is working for and will welcome the 
election of supine, puppet Congressmen 
pledged to the support of its entire program, 
whatever it is now or may become during 
these vitally important months ahead of all 
of us. 

There ar« many instances which have been 
exposed throughout the entire range of gov¬ 
ernmental activities, but I want to give you 
one concrete current instance as a prime ex¬ 
ample of conditions prevailing in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Many of you know that back in January I 
urged the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take constructive action on a 
bill I filed providing for the disposal of the 
huge stocks of surplus foods being stored at 
tremendous cost, with some of it in danger 
of spoilage. 

My suggestions and pleas for action were 
ignored for months, with one exception, 
when the President told a news conference 
that he was filing the messages in the 
wastebasket. 

Then on July 24 Secretary Brannan be¬ 
latedly came before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, reversed the position h© had 
takexi on March 21, that the bill I had filed 
on February 2 was administratively not 
feasible, and he recommended practically the 
same bill. 7t passed the House unanimously 
on August 22. 

It languished in the Senate committee 
with neither the President nor Secretary 
Brannan doing anything, although we were 
at war and needed every dollar we could get to 
speed up the war effort, until September 14 
when the President wrote ,Senator Thomas. 
chairman of the Senate committee, and 
used virtually every argument I had made 
throughout this period of several months. 
He pointed out the obvious fact that the 
Government had gigantic stocks, and he said, 


as I had repeatedly said, that it made no 
sense for the Goveinment to store these sur¬ 
pluses which V7ill surely spoil while there are 
people in this country and overseas who 
badly need the food He wrote “This will 
not be a costly prcgiam. It is no more ex¬ 
pensive to ship dried eggs and milk, for ex¬ 
ample, than to cairy them for months on 
end. We ought to take steps to get these 
surpluses where they will do some good ” 

On September 15 the Senate committee 
reported the I-Iouse bill favorably and that 
day it was included m the must legislation 
before adjournment. 

Plowever, during the following 8 days, I 
could find no evidence whatever, although 
I talked V7ith a number of Senators who 
V70uld have linowm the facts, that either the 
President or Secretary Brannan lifted a fin¬ 
ger to help in the passage of the bill. I sent 
a telegram to xhe President September 23, 
hours before the Senate adjourned, calling 
his attention to the situation and urging 
action. I now learn that he did nothing 
about that except to send the telegram to 
Secretary Brannan, and I will refer to that 
shortly. 

I know and you know that the adminis¬ 
tration hoped that the about-face by Sec¬ 
retary Brannan and the letter of the Presi¬ 
dent to Senator Thomas would give the 
American public the impression that they 
were greatly concerned about this waste of 
public funds and the threat of spoilage of 
wholesome foods. I know and you know that 
they counted on the universal concern of all 
of us about the war in Korea and world con¬ 
ditions to make it almost impossible for any¬ 
one to present the facts as to the real lack 
of interest and the inaction on the part of 
the administration. Surely it is obvious that 
the majority leadership in the Senate could 
and would have brought this nonpartisan bill, 
up for prompt action if they had received 
any word or request from the President on 
September 23. 

I sent the President another telegram ex¬ 
pressing my disappointment as to the ad¬ 
journment without action, referring to the 
fact that at least $3,840,000 would be wasted 
between then and November 27 in continu¬ 
ing this unnecessary storage, and I said: 
“In the light of Secretary Brannan’s testi¬ 
mony as to the threat of spoilage and be¬ 
cause of his admission that, under existing 
law, he would have the power to dispose of 
any commodities threatened with spoilage, 
I urge that you order this action to be taken 
at once Any failure by him to invoke this 
law to prevent spoilage will be shocking to 
the American people ” 

I have received a letter sent by Mr. Bran¬ 
nan which IS not only not responsive but is 
actually a masterpiece of evasion. It is an 
obvious attempt to build a record which it is 
hoped will lull and deceive the public. 

On September 15 I had written asking spe¬ 
cifically for the exact amount of food threat¬ 
ened with spoilage, as Mr Brannan had tes¬ 
tified before the House committee on July 
24 I also had requested the exact location 
of the storage houses But nowhere in this 
letter from Secretary Brannan is there any 
reference to the amount of spoilage, or 
threatened spoilage, or to direct action taken 
under existing law to avoid spoilage or to the 
exact local locations of these food stocks. 

Let me quote this letter to you: 

Department op Agriculture, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, 

Hon. John W. Heselton, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr Heselton: Eeference is made to 
your letter of September 1, and to your let¬ 
ter to the President of the same date which 
has been referred to us for consideration. In 
these communications you pointed out the 
need for additional legislation to provide for 


the distribution of perishable commodities 
and suggested that the matter be called to 
the attention of the proper parties in the 
Senate. I also wish to acknowledge your 
letter of September 15 and two telegrams of 
September 23 to the President, which have 
been refened to this Department for con¬ 
sideration. 

The situation winch you described was 
brought to the attention of members of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores¬ 
try by the Department. As you kno-w, on 
September 14 the President wrote to the 
Honorable Elmee Thomas requesting that 
the Senate committee report favorably on 
H R S313 to the Senate in time for final 
action at the current session. This letter 
IS included as appendix A of the Senate re¬ 
port on H R 9313", dated September 15. 

The Department has always maintained 
that authority to pay distribution costs to 
receiving points within States would increase 
the volume of surplus foods that would be 
distributed to needy groups. This was in¬ 
cluded in a report on several bills that were 
sent to the House Committee on Agriculture 
on March 21, 1950. On March 30, 1950, Mr. 
Trigg testified before the House committee 
concerning changes that would be desirable 
in section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 and on April 27, 1950, at the request 
of the committee, we forwarded a proposed 
amended to section 418 On July 24, 25, 
and 26, we again appeared before the House 
committee on this matter. 

H. R 9313 contains most of the changes 
the Department had previously recom¬ 
mended. 

We are making every effort to assist State 
agencies responsible for intrastate distribu¬ 
tion of surplus foods to handle maximum 
possible amounts during the coming year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles F. Brannan, 

Secretary, 

I have received the official report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
month of July. Let me pomt out that this 
report is available to the public and the Con¬ 
gress nearly 2 months after the period which 
it covers. It does seem as though the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, with 85,434 em¬ 
ployees in July of this year, a payroll of 
$23,261,000, and an appropriation for this 
fiscal year of $773,208,924, could keep its re¬ 
ports much more current and could answer 
legitimate questions promptly by referring 
to the daily records of bills paid for storage 
of food commodities at different locations. 

Ill any event, I find that in July the Fed¬ 
eral Government paid for carrying charges 
on 17 items of food which could be eaten 
without processing $1,100,045 30. This is at 
the rate of more than $35,000 a day In view 
of an estimate I received on September 12 as 
to the amount on hand on September 11 of 
9 of these items, it is a certamty that the 
rate of daily expenditure for unnecessary 
storage is greatly increased now over July. 

From July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, the 
amount of this indefensible waste was 
$38,700,524.29. It is dead certain that it will 
not be less m this fiscal year unless Congress 
does something about it. And that will only 
be by a Congress dedicated to its own respon¬ 
sibilities to the American people, not a sub¬ 
servient rubber stamp of the administration. 

The tragedy is in the realization that these 
hard-earned and prudently saved tax dollars 
are gone forever and for no useful puriiose. 
Think of what $77,000,000 would meaii in 
terms of guns and ammunition for our fight¬ 
ing forces 

This is all in sharp contrast to the warning 
the President gave the American housewives 
when he said: “Every American housewife 
must not buy more than she needs. She 
must put off buying whenever she can. If 
the housewife insists on buying more than 
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she needs, there will not be enough to go 
around and prices will go up.” 

Of course, hoarding is unnecessary and 
harmful. The President rightly said so. But 
the contrary is what he permits the Federal 
Government to do. It is not the American 
housewives who are hoarders. The biggest 
hoarder in all history is the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

I realize that it is probably impossible to 
rectify this situation now with Congress re¬ 
cessing—over the protest of a great many 
Republicans and a number of Democrats— 
subject only to recall by the President before 
November 27 However, I shall continue my 
efforts to develop the facts and to urge action, 
I want to repeat my appeal to all those who 
may know of the locations of these stored 
commodities so that my colleagues and I can 
try to get these facts. As of July 31, there 
were 8,779,317 pounds of dried milk, 398,662 
pounds of cheese and 668,877 pounds of but¬ 
ter then stored in Massachusetts. 

I have written a letter to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture sum¬ 
marizing the Situation and asking him to 
schedule hearmgs immediately upon the re¬ 
turn of Congress to bring out the truth I 
wrote. *Tf there has been no spoilage, that 
fact will be welcome news. If there has been 
spoilage by November 27, the full extent of 
it should be reported to your committee.’* 
I have reason to believe that the committee 
will inquire into the facts. 

This case history of casual indifference to 
the situation which confronts the American 
people, with a sharply increased tax bill and 
the possibility of rigid control, is not con¬ 
fined to any one department or to any one 
agency m one department . 

The investigators for the House Appropri¬ 
ations Committee developed two instances 
of such senseless actions. They found that 
another branch of the Department had sent 
one-half of a truck unit to Florida and the 
other half to Texas in order to prevent an¬ 
other branch within the Department from 
using it. 

This particular branch asked Congress for 
funds for 63 new automobiles. The Appro¬ 
priations Committee investigators found 
that this bureau’s Denver office with 35 per¬ 
sons had 217 automobiles of which 194 were 
unused. 

Government records show that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has 11,300 employees for 
363,000 Indians—1 Government employee for 
every 30 Indians. 

The Hoover Commission reported that the 
Federal Government spends $10 to buy and 
process each 60-cent typewriter ribbon. Yet 
the Post Office Department in Washington is 
dragging Its heels under the authority given 
it by Congress to modernize its mangement 
system. 

The height of overlapping, doubling of ef¬ 
fort and waste of taxpayers’ money is prob¬ 
ably reached in the field of Government 
printing and propaganda. There are 61 
separate printing and duplicating plants in 
Washington, 23 in San lYancisco, 25 in Phila¬ 
delphia, 16 in Chicago, 6 in Kansas City, and 
16 in New York, with others scattered all 
over the country. 

It would take the rest of the afternoon and 
evening to give you a complete catalogue of 
convincing evidence of this Government-as- 
usual attitude in Washington. I hope that 
this brief outline will be sufficient so that 
you and your friends will do everything in 
your power to see that this shall not con¬ 
tinue. What has been tolerated for 3 
months during the Korean fight will bo 
terminated only by an Intelligent and deter¬ 
mined Congress recognizing its responsibili-^ 
ties to all the American people. 


Happenings in WasMagton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record program No. 34 in 
my series of broadcasts to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington 
(Program No. 34) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Congress has now completed setting up the 
machinery for total mobilization of our Na¬ 
tion’s strength to meet the threat of Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

We have appropriated approximately 
$30,000,000,000 to be spent directly for na¬ 
tional defense. Other billions have been ap¬ 
propriated, part of which will contribute 
either directly or indirectly to our defense 

We have given the President authority to 
draft manpower for the armed services. Un¬ 
der the defense production bill which Con¬ 
gress enacted, the President has the right to 
fix prices and stabilize wages. He has the 
power to set up a system of priorities and 
allocations of critical materials. 

He has been given the authority to requi¬ 
sition plants, equipment, and materials 
needed for national defense He has been 
given the power and authority to expand the 
Nation’s industrial productive capacity if 
needed to meet military requirements. 

He has been given the authority to restrict 
consumer credit and real-estate credit on 
new construction. 

No President in the history of our country 
has ever been given such complete authority 
to regulate and direct the economic life of 
the Nation. 

Under our system of government, the Pres¬ 
ident has the duty of administering the laws 
enacted by Congress. The management of 
these vast expenditures and far-reaching 
controls is a tremendous responsibility Con¬ 
gress does not share in that administrative 
function. The job is solely in the hands of 
the President and his administration. In 
other words, responsibility for the success or 
failure of the program rests with the Pres¬ 
ident. 

I know that the American people hope and 
pray that the powers that have been granted 
to the President will be exercised wisely; that 
he will surround himself with men of out¬ 
standing ability and Integrity, 

We must make sure that the people of the 
United States get a dollar’s worth of defense 
in return for every dollar that is spent. We 
must make doubly sure that the defense 
funds are spent to provide the best and most 
modern weapons and equipment for our 
fighting men. 

It is my considered opinion that Congress 
has failed in one respect to meet its responsi¬ 
bility in the present crisis. 

Certainly the times call for a drastic re¬ 
duction of all governmental spending not 
connected with national defense. In spite 
of the $30,000,000,000 defense program for 
this fiscal year, Congress yielded to adminis¬ 
tration pressure and continued to appropri¬ 


ate billions of dollars for domestic programs 
which could and should have been curtailed 
or eliminated. The left-wingers and pinks 
continued their fight for socialistic experi¬ 
ments that would only regiment our people 
and undermine our system of government 

Many of us in Congress voted for drastic 
reductions. Finally we were able to elimi¬ 
nate the expenditure of approximately one- 
half billion dollars out of a budget of nearly 
sixty billions. That was a mere “drop m 
the bucket ” 

The general appropriation bill, as passed, 
directed the President to trim $550,000,000 
out of the total amount of thirty-six billion 
one hundred and fifty-three million. He was 
given tho authority to decide where and how 
the economies were to be effected. 

I do not approve of that method Con¬ 
gress was shirking its responsibility when it 
“passed the buck” to the President in direct¬ 
ing him to trim $500,000,000 out of the over¬ 
all appropiiation. 

It was the responsibility of Congress to 
determine lust where the cuts should be 
made We should have proceeded to make 
those cuts 

The total budget for this fiscal year will be 
nearly $60,000,000,000. Even with the new 
tax bill, which will raise an additional $4,- 
500,000,000, v/e will probably run a deficit of 
at least $15,000,000,000 this year alone. 

Such unsound financing must not con¬ 
tinue. 

Our Republic and our individual freedom 
cannot survive in the shackles of overwhelm¬ 
ing debt It is, therefore, mandatory for us 
to pay as much of the cost of defense out of 
current revenues as is humanly possible. 

The President, in his recent radio report 
to the people, said* 

“All of us—whether we are farmers or wage 
earners or businessmen—must give up some 
of the things we would ordinarily expect to 
have for ourselves and cur families. The 
danger the free world faces is so great that 
we cannot be satisfied with less than all-out 
effort by everyone.” 

With that statement I am in full accord. 
I think it applies to tho bureaucrats in Wash¬ 
ington as well as the farmer, wage earners, 
and businessmen. I think every depart¬ 
ment and bureau, not directly connected 
with the national defense, should exercise 
the most stringent economy. 

But I have seen nothing here in Washing¬ 
ton to indicate a willingness to economize 
anywhere, on anything. Despite national 
peril, the administration is committed to the 
most lavish nondefense domestic spending in 
its entire history. The appropriations for 
nondefense domestic spending are almost 
double what they were only 2 years ago. 

It would be encouraging to the people of 
the United States if they could see an hon¬ 
est effort made to reduce the cost of govern¬ 
ment on the domestic front. There has 
never been a time when real economy was so 
Important. Every dollar we spend needlessly 
is a dollar deposited in the bank account of 
Joe Stalin. 

In another week the taxpayers of the 
United States will be called upon to pay in¬ 
creased Income taxes. The people must 
make sacrifices In this form and soon will be 
called upon to make sacrifices in many other 
ways. 

In the preservation of our free Republic 
sacrifice should be shared by every individual. 
The President and Members of Congress 
could set a fine example to the American 
people. 

Each Member of Congress receives an an¬ 
nual tax-exempt allowance of $2,600. The 
President, by a special act passed during the 
Eighty-first Congress, was given a tax-exempt 
allowance of $60,000 a year. 

If the American people are called upon to 
make the necessary sacrifices, then I believe 
that the President of the United States and 
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every Member of Congress should favor leg¬ 
islation to make these tax-exempt allovv- 
ances subject to income tax the same as the 
income of the average citizen. A few weeks 
ago I voted to do this very thing but the 
proposal was defeated 

Extravagance in Government spending and 
waste of public funds should never be con¬ 
doned but in a time of national peril it is the 
height of folly to continue expenditures that 
would weaken the defense of our freedom. 

We have reached a time when the Presi¬ 
dent, the Congress, the bureaucrats in Wash¬ 
ington, State government, county govern¬ 
ment, and local government must all cut 
nondefense expenditures drastically. 

Each one of them has that responsibility 
and let me say, my fellow Pennsylvanians, 
that each of you, as individual citizens, 
shares in that responsibility You have the 
duty of demanding that the President, Con¬ 
gress, and all levels of government eliminate 
all waste and all nonessential services. 

That is the only way that we can build up 
the military forces of America to meet Com¬ 
munist aggression. It is the only way we 
can escape national bankruptcy and the loss 
of individual freedom which must inevitably 
follow. 

The American people realize the great 
danger that confronts us. Everywhere I go 
I find they are ready and willing to tighten 
their belts. They are ready and willing to 
make any sacrifice to preserve the American 
way of life. 

They realize that the recent tax increase 
is only the beginning. They know that they 
will be called upon to shoulder heavier tax 
burdens and to make more sacrifices before 
we see this crisis through. 

But they are looking with great anxiety 
to Washington for the kind of leadership in 
which they can have confidence. 

They want and should have a hard-hitting 
team, working in complete harmony. They 
want men of broad vision directing our plans 
and policies, men who have been proven in 
the past, so there will be faith m their abil¬ 
ity to meet what lies ahead. 

Only 5 years ago the United States had 
achieved military victory which placed our 
country at the height of its power. We had 
the greatest military force in the world. We 
had industrial production unparalleled in all 
history. The atom bomb was ours alone. 

We had defeated our enemies on every 
continent and turned once more to the ways 
of peace. But in the field of world diplomacy 
we met crushing defeat. In secret confer¬ 
ences and through a policy of appeasement 
we canceled out all the gains our military 
leaders had achieved. 

Today we find ourselves trying to restore 
by force the peace of the world that was lost 
by a blundering leadership which virtually 
invited aggression and then resorted to arms 
in a sudden reversal of policy. 

The mistakes of the past that have led us 
Into the present crisis must not be repeated. 

We must remember that after Communist 
aggression is crushed in Korea, as assuredly 
it will be crushed, we cannot count it a com¬ 
plete victory. 

The godless enemy of human liberty will 
still be a powerful force, ready to spring again 
with all the ruthless brutality that has en¬ 
slaved one nation after another behind the 
iron curtain of tyranny. 

For our own national security and for the 
sake of freedom and peace in the world we 
must maintain our strength at its highest 
peak. 

We must never forget that Soviet Russia 
regards Korea as a mere testing ground and 
that the present conflict is only the opening 
round in further aggression which aims to 
involve the United States in one war after 
another against the Communist satellites. 

By that process Joe Stalin hopes to sap 
our military and financial strength, to pre¬ 


pare the v/ay for the destruction of Ameri¬ 
can freedom and thus gam Communist dom¬ 
ination over the wmole world 
Let us therefore take warning from our 
experience in Korea. Let us determine that 
we will never again be caught in the same 
state of unpreparedness 
While the Communist menace exists in the 
world we must not let down or divert our 
preparedness to meet that challenge 
We must be ready to meet force with su¬ 
perior force, with patriotism, sacrifice, and 
the utmost in military, financial, moral, and 
spiritual strength. 

We must go ahead with complete realiza¬ 
tion that the cost will be stupendous 
But if American strength and power can 
avert global war the price will be insignifi¬ 
cant compared to the sacrifice which our 
fighting men are making with such heroism 
in the hloody slaughter of the Korean battle¬ 
fields. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have already felt 
the terrible shock of war’s tragic cost. I 
refer to the troop-train disaster which took 
the lives of 33 members of the One Hundred 
and Ninth Field Artillery of Pennsylvania’s 
own Twenty-eighth Division. 

These fine young men will always be re¬ 
membered as casualties of war who gave 
their lives for their country in the same 
patriotic spirit as their comrades who face 
the enemy in Korea. 

Their families know the real meaning of 
sacrifice. 

While we honor their memory let each and 
every one of us dedicate our lives in our 
country’s cause and help hasten the day 
when peace will rule the world, under God, 
with freedom and justice 

This is Ed Maetin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention. 


Memorial Launched for University of 
Michigan Students and Alumni Who 
Died in World War II 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
October 2, thousands of University of 
Michigan ajiumni and their friends gath¬ 
ered throughout the Nation to celebrate 
Atom Day and the launching of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Memorial-Phoenix 
project. Among the participants, who 
were joined together by telephonic con¬ 
nections from their various meeting 
places as well as by a Nation-wide radio 
broadcast, were Ambassador Warren 
Austin, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, and 
Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The University of Michigan Memorial- 
Phoenix project is a memorial to the 
Michigan students and alumni who died 
in World War II. It will be financed by 
private subscriptions. It contemplates 
an exploration into the field of atomic 
science from the point where the dis¬ 
covery of atomic energy and its military 
application leave off. 


The project seeks to coordinate all the 
resources of academic life in the direction 
of obtaining maximum peacetime bene¬ 
fits from atomic energy. 

It IS apparent that peacetime uses of 
atomic energy will have untold effects in 
the fields of architecture, engineering, 
economics, law, sociology, and so on 
through the entire range of human 
knowledge and activity. It is the pur¬ 
pose of the Phoenix project to speed the 
adaptation in all these fields to the po¬ 
tentialities of atomic energy, and thus to 
lessen its impact and heighten its bene¬ 
fits to mankind. 

I am tremendously enthused by this 
project, which will cooperate with all 
related governmental research and ac¬ 
tivity but which will not rely upon the 
Government for support. It was my 
good fortune to be able to participate in 
the Atom Day program of October 2, in 
Ann Arbor. I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix my radio remarks in intro¬ 
ducing Ambassador Warren Austin. 

There being no objection, the intro¬ 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The undertaking which brings us together, 
throughout the Nation, has a noble inspira¬ 
tion. Nothing could possibly be a more fit¬ 
ting memorial than this project which pro¬ 
poses to serve the living in honor of the dead. 

It IS a project of tremendous scope and 
meaning, symbolizing much for the future of 
humanity. 

It breathes the air of the future. 

It IS novel not only in its sweep but In 
its purpose. 

Every past discovery of energy sources has 
brought tremendous changes, confusion, and 
accompanying fear. By its explorations into 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy this 
project seeks to dispel the fear and helpless¬ 
ness that men feel in the face of the un¬ 
known. 

The guiding spirit of this project is that 
where the light of knowledge shines the 
darkness of fear disappears. It is a spirit of 
hope and of promise. 

Its significance does not stop with its 
scope or purpose. The means of its realiza¬ 
tion has equal significance. 

This is to be a project established and 
maintained by private, individual subscrip¬ 
tions—^from Michigan alumni giving not 
alone out of pride and gratitude to their 
alma mater but out of a sense of individual 
responsibUity for the aims of the project. 

In short, this project‘marks a resurgence 
of private enterprise in an era which has 
somehow forgotten what the spirit of private 
enterprise has meant in the past, to the en¬ 
lightenment and advancement of mankind. 

No one could more appropriately take part 
on this occasion than the guest I now have 
the distinction to present, from New York. 

Warren Austin, too, is pioneering in fields 
which still stand in the shadows of uncer¬ 
tainty. But he, too, is engaged in an effort 
to sweep away those shadows so that men 
everywhere may live without fear in a new 
era of peace and progress. 

No one who has recently been witness to 
the historic meetings of the United Nations 
could have turned away unimpressed by the 
firm Vermont hand which has so largely 
guided those sessions through their stormy 
ways. 

It fe a hand whose granite strength is 
drawn first from the person of the man, but 
also from the principles for which he stands 
in addressmg the world. 

I can be pardoned! a note of pride in my 
introduction, for I call him nay friend. I 
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■peak, bowew, in teimi of tnbute firom n 
gzetefta nation 

X great ifleaaun in tatroduoug Wax'* 
ren Aufftin, united States Amtaassador to tba 
United Nations, apeakmg mm tbe BoteL 
Biltmore m New York Ci^. 


Address of Roer Adn. Sidney W» Seners 
at Ae Gradaatifiii Exeraies of Ae IW 
National Acadeoy 


ESTENSIOIN OF HKItfAHRS 

HON. HARLEY H. KILGORE 

GOT WSST VSBOXNXA 

IN TBS S8NATB OF TBS UNTi'SD STAINS 
Satwrdav, Septeaiber 2t (Zocntiame dnir 
o/Frfdsv, Septem!ber 22).iS50 

Wc. KILGOHE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous conscmt to bave printed in 
tbe Appendix of the Bsooni) the exeeSent 
address shich was delivered by Bear 
Adm. Sidciey W. So nera at the gradua¬ 
tion exercises of the FBI National Acad- 
einy cm September 29,1950. 

There beinff no olbjecticm, the address 
ms ordeisd to be printed te the Bacsa^^ 
as fdUom: 

IMraetor Soovw. dtetlngnUbad guasta, 
znemSan of cue gradnattng Sam and foands 
of tha FBI National Acadeioy, it has been 
zny pmilaga to wnfe for naarly SO yaan ^th 
tbe PadaiaZBaroaa of mvwtagatioa and mth 
tbe otbar aeoanty and mtdliseaoa aervioes 
of our Natton. It baa been an niBra a ai i ig 
pleasaxe ttaronghout this pevlocl to woock mtb. 
tbe FBni fUBtlngnisbed dueetor, BIr. J. Bd-* 
gar Boom, and X am eepeelany ptoaoed to be 
able to Join wit h hi m In theea graduatLon 
eaBonnaes of tbe FBI National Aoadsmy. 

Since itB esbabliebment by Mr. Bbover In 
1986, tbe Aoademy—like the FBI Itaeif—naa 
made a major conttibutum to tbe aeeuixty 
and Ntifaze of the United States. Tbe wis¬ 
dom foraalgbt diqAayed m rounding 

this flcbool vm amplir prated by our mash 
nllloent aeouxlty record d uring World War 
XL Thanks largely to the FBI and xta Na¬ 
tional Acadomy there waa not a wngl e major 
cot of enamy^lasplred eabotage, and cnine 
was bdd down to a lamailwhiy low level 
dtprlBg that entlte period. 

Now we axe agam in a period of grave In- 
temationei tanalon, for Onmmantot bn- 
pertaUaDL endaiigeft the peaos of the worid 
and threatens our esiitenos as a Aee nation. 
The fears and soqplolona brought on by 
Sovlefc aggreeskm will laat for many yean 
and, ee pdblle eemntii, we era aeutely ocm- 
oemed over tbe dangers of espionage sad 
■dbverrfo&i engenderad by that lbreign.-ui- 
■pired eggiestion. 

Aocormiigly, you and year MUow law-en- 
foroement ottW G s faoe a new period wben 
your oontrifarutlima wni be of major impox- 
tanoe in profieoting our oountiy. You gen- 
ttamaa who are gmduatuig Rre. tada c od, to 
be congratulated m preparing youraelves for 
tbe dUBoolt timee ahead. 

As SresldBiEt Tkuaisa veoentiy atstod. *We 
Ikoe moat aeutely tbe thzast of the Oommu- 
alst movement,' totemalitonal in scope, dl- 
reoted from a central sooroe. and committed 
to the overthrow of democratto instltutloss 
tbroaghout the worid." Nbfls Ur. Soomr, 
the FB)!^ and ^y r nf furiMHl with national 
■eentity niUy zaaogsiae tbs gravity at tha 
in sn soe oonftoating us, X would ilka to am- 
this momiiur asnects of 
bi e im oe whlcb wszrant gpedsl atteattan at 
this time. 

The false, materlshstlo sad godless Ide¬ 
ology known ai oanuoitntwn advocates and 


striYes to effect a senes of violent revolu¬ 
tions, designed to ovartbrow all non-Coim. 
munist governments Its success to date are 
well known to ell. partiealerly ate they wCU 
known to tbe dlstTeesed and suffering peopiee 
of lAtvu, Utbuanla, Ibtonia, FoLand. Al¬ 
bania, Rtunama, Hungary, Bulgaria, Osacbo- 
Blovakla, and eastern Oermany, all of whom 
have been exuftaved by tbe proponente of this 
inhuman phUoeopby 

Just as tbla enslavement process was 
alltated In those oountnea by Hremlin-di- 
r ect ed egente of inter oa tl o n a l ffomnumvon , 
eo also are Uommunist agents working m our 
midst today to bring about sixmlex eondi- 
tions m tbe XJhlted etetes. 

WbiZe there Is no possibility that eommu- 
rtTarm will ever bBve any appeal to large num¬ 
bers of our people, tbere are many thouaanda 
of party membm In this country who com- 
prus ttie herd oore of tbe Aniencan Com- 
muniet movement and who have ewom alle¬ 
giance to their Sovlet-eontroUed bosaee. 

Tbere is ao danger that these agents can 
deliver us Into tbe i^*^'"*** of their ma a tera in 
tbe SkemliA. bu; their very mstance is a 
gznve danger to our national eecuxlty. Theee 
conapiratois are prepared to serve tbe Blrem- 
Im by Gammltting eabotage, eepioinage, and 
subversloa whenever they receive oxden to 
do so. 

It Is against theee hard-core Communists 
tbai we must direct our efforts. It la against 
thiit Pzesldent Ttoman has directed 
tbe eneorgetic action that baa brought abont 
tbe praasoatiaL and conviefiion of many 
Oomnauniat agents as well as tibe assortinent 
of atomic spiaa recently brought to account. 

To deal with theee subvemves, strong laws 
have been on tbe etatote bohke fcor some tune. 
The Fteeodent baa from time to tunc recom¬ 
mended additional internal eeouixfy legisla- 
tion es needed The Congrepe InCliided most 
oT the Presldent'e reoonunendationa In tbe 
mtsomal Beounty Act of i960, but tbo Con- 
greee also incorporated tbczeln a number of 
ponovlsunii which were contrary to the Froel- 
dent’s veeommendatlons. 

The President felt Impelled to veto the 
act as paend by the GCngress because it con¬ 
tained a number of confomd and unwoik- 
able proilBiona. Many of these provlFlans 
are so sweeping that th^ may affect not only 
the hard-core Oommunuts, tens of thou- 
oands of pereonB who, whether knowingly or 
not, have at one tune or another been oeeo- 
oiated with questionable organlsatiDns, Al¬ 
though passed over his veto, the President 
has directed the Department of Justice to 
enforoe impartially, judldoudy, and vigor¬ 
ously. the promons of this act to tho best 
of Its abill^ 

It is fortunate that the American people 
are fully aroused to the m evila of com¬ 
munism, but we must watch our step In how 
we deal with it. Tbe wave of antfooBunu- 
nism which la sweeping the oouziftry iB not an 
unmized blasting. It oontalns the seeds of 
danger unrestarained indiserlxnlxkate 
anti-Ckannuinlet aotivlty can be just os dan¬ 
gerous to Amertcan instttutioas as Conunu- 
zUst aotlvlly IteSlf. 

The problem we have with oommunlsm la 
not a new pcdblem. The issue whl^ com¬ 
munism presente to us as puhUo servants la 
an old one—aa (rid aa tbe United States Itegtf, 
The issue Is timply tbls: Bhw, In times of 
■tress and danger, do we maintain tiis order 
and security we want without aaoriftoliu; per« 
soQsl liberty? 

This Is a profoundly Jz&portant lane, and 
1 bbUeve It wUi help our thtaaking on tbe 
suiueot If we look baok to the early days of 
our Nation. 

Our an c estow fought the war lOr Inde¬ 
pendence because the Bkltiah dovemment 
was tiying to titfbten its grip on 
ColonleB. It wanted moore order, more se¬ 
curity, and more control over the thoughts 
and acts of the ooZonista. BfttUb taxes. 
British soldiers, and British royal govsmort 
made the colonists so angry they deolared 


thfiiE independenoe, and fought a lonely, bit., 
ter war for 6 years. We owe our freedom to 
t.bM indignation which early AT a encan s felt 
the eneroaOhinent of government 
powers—Including polioa powara—on their 
pcisonal freedom 

When the ESevolixtion ended m viotorv, tha 
leaders of the Thirteen Colonies were so 
eager to en^cy their newly won independenoe 
that they forgot all about the ncoeamty for 
a c^tral go^wmment to provide order and 
security They broke apart into 13 iival, 
jealous Btetea. 

All of us know the story. Tha confed- 
exatlon went bankrupt. Biots broke out. 
Tbo much liberty proved to be worse than 
too much security. 

colonial leaders made a new etert, drafted 
a new Cbnatitiitlon, and started a new gov¬ 
ernment. This time, they estahluhed a 
strong central government to provide the 
order and eeourtty they had not bad since the 
Revolution began But because of their 
unhappy experienoe with tbe British, they 
were etiU afraid of a government Which 
3 DBight unduly limit persongi liberty. They 
wrote out a Bill of Blsbte for the new Oon- 
stltution to sefeguard the rlghte oC every 
mljjEen 

That BiU of Bights bus been the guardian 
of our personal liberties ever tince The 
ConrtltuUon and tho Bdi of Blghte struck 
the perfect balance between security on the 
one hand, and liberty on the other. 

Unfortunatoly for our rooord as adexnoo- 
racy. however, there have bora a few occa¬ 
sions when an excited public (^pinion has 
forced the CRovernment to take drastic action 
comirioteiy contrary to the spirit of the Bill 
of Bishts. In 1708, for example, many Amer¬ 
icans were alarmed by the oxoosflei of the 
French Revolution. They wore afraid that 
French agents In this country wero endanger¬ 
ing our independenco. 

Under the pressure of public opinlou. Con¬ 
gress passed tbo aiJLra and sedition laws. 
These laws were intended to prutecl tho 
countiy from acts Uuplred by a radical for¬ 
eign govenunent, but they were so loosely 
drawn that they were used to put many law- 
ablihng citlseus In Jail. 

Tbo alien and eedltlon laws wero so eou- 
trary to the spirit of the BUI of Bights that 
a strong reaction sat In against thinu The 
anti-Fkouch hysteria passed and the offend¬ 
ing laws wore repealed. 

nat experienoe teaelms us that we must 
always be on guard agsinst those who axe 
wUUng to nntlcrmlne personal freedom in the 
name of national seourity. 

I have oltod those lilsUnrtoal refeienoes eo 
that we may an bava la mind the fact that, 
while eonununism In its present form Is % 
new end esrloua threat, the problem It raises 
for US ss puttUo offlolBli Is a vary old one. 
In our doterminatkni to keep eoaununism 
under control, we must never forgot tbut ex¬ 
treme acUoxL on an IndlscrlnUnato boats may 
be as dangerous to our liberties as anything 
tha Cbmmunlsts thamaolves could ever do in 
this country, vve have no pleoe la our coun¬ 
try for vlgUnnte aotivlties. 

As a matter of fact, Axnerloan Communists 
would like nothing better than a wtaoleaale 
outbreak of ylgUante aotivttics so that they 
might oapltattBs on the ensuing confualon. 
Should such an outbreak occur, I am sure 
that It would serve only to make mettyre of 
tho Oommunists. They would take advan¬ 
tage of vlgllAntiam by initiating a coapalga 
of vltuporatlon againat aU law eurorcraient, 
I would not for a moment undereeUmate 
the ssrtousnMB of the Oommunist meaaoe. 
I know from pareonal and long nperlence In 
dealing with Oommunlst agents how dever 
and dangerous they can be. But, X am con- 
vlnoed that we axe already mooting the clml- 
lenge of oommunism la a sober and eenslble 
way. laiBQO&vinced that we oan control the 
problem. 1 am convinced alec that there le 
no need for the American people to give way 
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to another wave of hysteria like those which 
have swept our country in the past. 

My confidence is based on the soundness 
of the policies v/hich the Nation is now fol¬ 
lowing in dealing with communism. 

We are attacking the Communist menace 
in three ways. 

Fust, we are building up the strength of 
the free world. The greatest danger of com¬ 
munism comes fiom abroad. We hope the 
Communists will not start a third world 
war. but the invasion of the Republic of 
Korea demonstrates that Communist lead¬ 
ers are willing to use open warfare as well as 
internal subversion to extend their tyrannical 
control over other countries. Because of 
that danger, we are doubling the size of our 
Army, Navy, and Air foice, and we are more 
than doubling our military aid to other free 
nations. We are building this military 
strength to convince the Communist leaders 
that they cannot afford to start another 
Korean episode 

Our second method of attacking commu¬ 
nism IS to continue improving our own 
democracy. We already have the richest, 
most productive economy the world has ever 
known, and we enjoy the world’s highest 
standard of living. Americans own 85 per¬ 
cent of the world’s automobiles. As a na¬ 
tion, we have rnore and better food than any 
other country. We have more schools and 
more hospitals. We have complete freedom 
of speech and of religious worship. But it 
would be foolish to pretend that we are 
perfect. Some poverty, slums, and misery 
still exist. These conditions aid the growth 
of communism, for Communist leaders make 
glittering promises to the under-privileged, 
who have no way of knowing that these 
promises are entirely false. 

The best way to curb communism in the 
tTnited States is to wipe out these conditions 
upon which It thrives by continuing to im¬ 
prove the health, welfare, and education of 
our under-privileged. If we maintain this 
progress in improving our democracy, com¬ 
munism will never have any appeal to the 
American people. 

Our third method of attacking communism 
is by working, through our intelligence and 
law enforcement agencies, against those en¬ 
gaged in subversive activities. We must work 
calmly, without hysteria, and with the aid 
of a patriotic and fully-informed public. 

While we have been building up our mili¬ 
tary strength and improving our democracy, 
we have been fully aware of the threat of 
Communist infiltration in this country. 
The Government has vigorously attacked 
Communists wherever and whenever their 
activities have been a genuine threat. The 
Government has carried on the fight against 
subversive activities with every law on the 
statute books. 

No known instance of Communist sub¬ 
version—or any other kind of subversion— 
has remained uninvestigated. 

The Government has crippled the Politburo 
of the American Communist Party by prose¬ 
cuting and convicting 11 of its top-ranking 
members. 

The Government has successfully prose¬ 
cuted many other persons for crimes related 
to communism. 

The Government has also prosecuted and 
obtained convictions of a large number of al¬ 
leged Communists on charges of contempt, 
for refusing to testify before congressional 
committees or Federal grand juries. 

The Government ?s now investigating the 
cases of more than 1,000 citizens to determine 
whether their citizenship should be revoked 
on grounds involving subversive activities. 

The Government has initiated deportation 
proceedings against numerous Communists 
and other subversive aliens. 

The Federal employee loyalty program has 
protected the Government against subversive 
employees while, at the same time, it has 
fully protected the rights of each individual 
employee. 


The Government has taken all these steps, 
and it will continue to act against Commu¬ 
nist subversion, remaining always well within 
the framev/ork of the Bill of Rights. 

The Federal Government has been able to 
carry on its effective work against subversive 
activities, in large part because of the splen¬ 
did cooperation it has received from State 
and local law enforcement officers. 

It is obvious that subversive activities 
know no geographical boundary lines and 
that they must be dealt with on a Nation¬ 
wide basis, through the coordinated efforts 
of all lay-enforcement agencies It is for 
that reason that President Roosevelt in 1939 
designated the FBI to take charge of the 
Federal Government’s antisubversive work. 
At the same time, the Piesident requested 
that all State and local law-enforcement 
agencies cooperate and assist the FBI in this 
important effort. 

President Truman has recently repeated 
this request, suggesting at the same time 
that all patriotic organizations and individ¬ 
uals report information relating to subversive 
activities to the FBI. The success of the 
FBI in keeping Communist activities at a 
minimum is a measure of the wholehearted 
cooperation and assistance which it has re¬ 
ceived in response to these requests from the 
White House. 

Nevertheless, there is a danger that patri¬ 
otic and public-spirited groups—and even 
some law-enforcement agencies—^may forget 
that such matters are the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. The widespread 
public concern about communism must not 
result in the enactment by States or locali¬ 
ties of unnecessary laws designed to suppress 
Communist activities regardless of whether 
or not they are subversive. 

Such legislation as this would be ineffec¬ 
tive and dangerous, and those who might 
sponsor it would be forgetting that such 
legislation is a direct infringement on the 
Bill of Rights Breaking down the guaran¬ 
ties of the Bill of Rights in order to get at 
the Communists is a police-state way of do¬ 
ing business. If the Bill of Rights were to 
be broken down, all groups—even the most 
conservative—^would be in danger from the 
arbitrary exercise of governmental powers. 

As public servants, we are determined to 
protect our internal security. But in that 
determination we must never forget that 
the purpose of that security is to allow us 
to enjoy personal liberty. 

As law-enforcement officers, you have es¬ 
pecially great responsibilities in this regard. 
You must be vigilant in enforcing the laws 
which protect our citizens in the exercise of 
their constitutional rights 

All of us who are public servants must 
do our best to prevent mob violence, and 
we must cherish and guard zealously the 
right of all Americans to vote, to speak 
freely, to worship freely, and to be tried 
fairly. 

As public officials it is our duty to pro¬ 
tect the innocent as much as it is to catch 
the guilty. Justice, and fair play for the 
weak, or for the victims of prejudice or sus¬ 
picion, are as important to our democracy 
as prompt punishment for the guilty. 

The public interest—^which all of us are 
sworn to uphold—is not just the interest of 
our Nation, our State, or our community. 
It is first and foremost the interest of in¬ 
dividual citizens. 

It is this concern for the rights and the 
welfare of each American that distinguishes 
our democracy from Communist and other 
totalitarian states. It is this concern for 
the individual, as well as for our security, 
which must guide all law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers in the United States. And it is this 
devotion to the rights of otir citizens that 
will insure the ultimate triumph of democ¬ 
racy over communism. 

As J. Edgar Hoover has said so well: “Law 
enforcement in America is inextricably linked 
with the democratic tradition which has 


given birth, guidance, and validity to the 
institutions of this Nation. Previous at¬ 
tacks on western society have been turned 
back. The challenge of communism, too, 
can and will be mastered, and m a demo¬ 
cratic manner.” 


Broadcast by Alan Courtney 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHEIS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently a Florida radio commentator, Mr. 
Alan Courtney, broadcast over a Miami 
station a statement which had originally 
appeared in the New York Times on Au¬ 
gust 10, 1950 As the article concisely 
and effectively stated the crucial situa¬ 
tion of the Korean war, I would like 
to have it reproduced in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. It follows: 

The people of the United States, looking 
on at this war that has begun in Korea, ap¬ 
pear to view it with about equal parts of 
fury, incredulity, confusion, and frustration. 
It’s a war we don’t want and have tried in 
every way to avoid. Two World Wars would 
seem to be enough. Now we have a third. 

But we do have it, and unless we win it 
we shall lose it—and if we lose it the earth 
including the United States, will be gov¬ 
erned from Moscow. The worst thing we 
can do at this moment is to take it for grant¬ 
ed that we shall win. We can win only if 
we use our heads and hold nothing back, 
for the Russians have the jump on us. They 
are so confident that they hope not to have 
to fight us at all, but to run us ragged with 
minor engagements fought by stooges all 
around their periphery till we are worn out 
and can put up only guerrilla resistance when 
taken over. 

Part of our confusion and frustration are 
cause by the fact that we have never been 
in a war like this one. This is not the first 
time our forces have been mauled at the be¬ 
ginning, but it is the first time when our 
enemies looked forward with confidence to 
the long pull. If we let it go that way, this 
war may last the rest of our lives, even the 
lives of those who are young. Russia counts 
on growing constantly stronger during the 
next 30 years. If we are harried by minor 
campaigns all over the world our economy 
and our morale are going to be subjected to 
such strains as they have never known. We 
shall have to put on stringent controls and 
we are going to have to do without a lot of 
the things we’ve been used to if we’re to pro¬ 
duce the quantities of munitions and train 
the numbers of men needed for the almost 
predictable series of emergencies. 

The action in Korea shows us what would 
happen to us in the Pacific if Russia were to 
send her own forces against us. We could 
not hold Korea, we could not hold Japan, we 
could not hold the Philippines, we probably 
could not hold Alaska, and perhaps not Ha¬ 
waii. A recent discussion in the House of 
Commons exposed very frankly what Would 
happen to Europe if Russia decided to march 
west Eighty Russian divisions and 4,000 or 
5,000 tanks are mobilized and ready. Noth¬ 
ing could stop them before they reached the 
English Channel. There is only one reason 
why Russia has not already annexed our 
Pacific holdings and western Europe. She is 
afraid that if she makes open war on us we 
will drop atomic bombs. And we probably 
would. The world has no other reply to the 
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enormous military machine Biissia is holding 
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over our heads 

There aie many honest men who are won¬ 
dering whether anything we could win hy a 
war would be worth the immense and pro- 
lon-^ed sacrifices a war will certainly de¬ 
mand ol ns But one steady look at the PoLit- 
hnro makes it obvious to any American that 
he could not endure existence in that vast 
concentration camp which is Bussia and her 
sLieilites. We know democracy is not per¬ 
fect it*s only a political system vjlaich tries 
to give aU Its citizens a fair chance under 
rules of fair play It’s not perfect,^ but it’s 
the best men have had so far and tne Com- 
ruuniEt slave state is probably the worst. 
There are conditions under which life is not 
ih living, and those are the exact condi¬ 
tions now oSered by Kusssa to the rest of the 
earth hiving in a democracy we are preju¬ 
diced against violence and try to avoid trou¬ 
ble when we can, but the men of violence are 
marching their slaves against us again. We 
cannot accept what they offer. Weary of 
war though we are. it’s better to fight. 

Ultimately we shall wm. The atom bomb 
is still ours and is holding the Russians at 
their borders Invention and thought, which 
are dead m Russia, are very much alive 
among us, and they will begin to find ways 
to defeat the massed power of slaves and 
steel. Every soldier in our armies is a poten¬ 
tial leader, every working brain is a potential 
leader of thought. We shall fight our way 
cut of this trap no matter how long it takes. 

But from now on let us make no mistake 
about it—the war is on, the chips^are down. 
Those among us who defend Russia or com- 
municm are enemies of freedom and traitors 
to the United Nations and the United States. 
American soldiers are dying in. a battle 
against slavery, against Russia’s attempt to 
enslave mankind. Every man’s house will 
be in a target area before this thing ends 
whether we like it or not. The United Na¬ 
tions is on our side because Russia is at war 
with every nation that insists on being free. 
Fortunately President Truman has seen the 
Russian danger, and he knows as well as 
Churchill how boldly and rapidly we must 
act if we as a nation are to come out of this 
conflict alive. Se will make very heavy de¬ 
mands on us, and very soon. Ee will have 
to make them, and we shall have to give 
everything we have to defend our liberty. 
Well, let us give it, and let us give ourselves, 
tiU Russia,‘too, has been taught that our 
free world is more than a match for the 
world of Genghis Khan. 


Amerkan Legioa National Executive Cosa- 
mittee Cites Legionaaire Drew Pearsoa 
far His Servkes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

01 ’ 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

Oi’ jNTEW rOBK 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday;, September 23^ 19B0 

Mr. KXEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in tlie Record, i 
include the follovnng excerpt from the 
Drew Pearson broadcast of Sunday. Oc¬ 
tober 8, at which time Mr, Pearson re¬ 
ceived a citation authorized by the 
national executive committee of th© 
American Legion and presented by 
George N. Craig, national commander of 
the American Legion; 

Commander Ceaig. I am delighted to he 
here and also to welcome fellow Legionnaire 


Drew Pearson. I only wish all of the folks 
listening could join us in Los Angeles. To 
you. Drew, 1 want to say that millions of 
Americans have come to admire your achieve¬ 
ments as reporter and interpreter of the news, 
but the great work you have done through 
people-to-people relations—to make democ¬ 
racy live—IS perhaps not so well known. 

Last Christmas the American Legion tried 
a new pitch in that field. We asked boys 
and girls all over the country each to give 
one of their own Christmas toys for other 
children born m lands where Santa Clans is 
a casualty of war. That was the Tide of 
Toys—and the good people of the United 
States, young and old, responded so well that 
we were able to send 3,000,000 toys to a 
dozen different countries 

That program never would have started— 
much less succeeded—without the support 
and hard work of a man by the name of 
Drew Pearson. How we feel about your part 
in the Tide of Toys, Drew, is pretty well 
summed as in a citation authorized by our 
national executive conimittee. I know that 
Americans everywhere will share with me 
the privilege of presenting it to you at this 
time 

It reads as follows: 

‘Tn. recognition of his bold and diligent 
efforts since the close of the Second. World 
War to promote reciprocal understanding and 
good will between the people of the United 
States and those of western Europe, 

‘As manifested in particular by the spon¬ 
sorship and dehvery to France and Italy of 
the Friendship Tram of food and clothing 
which contributed materially to a recession 
of Communist strength m those countries, 

“And more recently by his extraordinary 
cooperation with the American Legion an 
the planning and execution of the Tide of 
Toys; 

“Tiie national executh^e committee of the 
American Legion commends the Honorable 
Drew Pearson on behalf of 4,WO,ODO Legion¬ 
naires and auxiliary members consecrated 
by common sacrifice in vrar and perpetual 
service in peace.’’ 


Happerfffgs m Wusfeingion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYIVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 Qegislattve day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent io have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record program No. 
35 in the series of broadcasts which I 
have been making to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to he printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington 
^Program. Ko. S5) 

This Is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you the 
thirty-fifth in the present series of discus¬ 
sions of happenings in Washington. 

Wow that the Eighty-first Congress has re¬ 
cessed until November 27, we have an op¬ 
portunity to examine the record It estab¬ 
lished in its second session. 

We can judge its Accomplishments In the 
light of legislation that was enacted and 
also on the basis of administration proposals 
that were rejected. 


First it should be rememhcied that the 
Eighty-first Congress is under Democratic 
control with substantial Democratic majori¬ 
ties m both Houses. 

Under those circumstances it would be 
natural to expect that the piogram advanced 
by President Tiumaii would hare easy 
sailing. 

Yet, on many domestic proposals vh.ch 
would transform the Federal Government 
into an all-pov.erful, centinlized, socialiclic 
state the administration ran into a blunt 
“No” from Congress 

It Ls fortunate for the futuie of our coun¬ 
try that this Democratic Ei^hty-fust Con¬ 
gress said “No” io the Piesidenu just as de¬ 
cisively as did the Republican E-ghtioUi Con¬ 
gress which preceded it. 

In spite of the opposition to President 
Ti’unian’s domestic program tliore wos almosx 
unariiinous support for every move pianned 
for the national defense. 

The Republicans m Congress joined with 
the Democrats m putting through every bill 
designed to strengthen our national defonoe 
and to build a barrier against the iunher 
spread of conimuinsm in western Europe and 
Asia. 

In fact, a majority of the Members oi the 
Eighty-first Congrs.ss was ahead of the Preoi- 
dent in recognizing the dangerous threat of 
Commumst aggression. They appropriated 
funds and directed the President to ebtabia.h 
a 58-sroup air force. But the President 
ordered it cut down to 42, 

They appropriated millions of dollais io 
support the Nationalist Government in China 
and more millions for arms aed equipment 
for the defense of the free Republic of South 
Korea. But millions of dollars, appropriated 
for these puriDoro-s, were deliberately With¬ 
held by order of the President and today we 
are paying a terrific price for these blunder¬ 
ing violations of the will of Congie&s. 

More than SliO.OO00,000,020 was appropri¬ 
ated for defanjso purposes for this fi;-cal year 
alone. 

A defense pi’oductlon bill was enacted giv¬ 
ing the r-resKlont complete power to mobiliiso 
and conh’ol the Nation’s economy during the 
■wax cmerte,ency. 

Laws were enacted authorizing the un¬ 
limited expansion of the Military Establish- 
nicnt 

Eillions Of dollars were appiopriated to 
rearm the iriendly nations oi wcbtcrn 
Europe and to strengthen their ccununaic 
security. 

Legislation, was enacted, over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto, to erect aafeguai'ds against the 
subversive activities ol Communists within 
our own country. 

Many other measures dealing with defense 
and internal security were pos'sed by Con¬ 
gress on a nonpartisan, nonpolitical basis. 

Now let us look at the domestic program 
recommended by President Truimn. 

In his campaign speeches the President 
told the i^ople over and over again tliat if ha 
were given a Democratic Congress the ilrst 
order of business would be the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Than would follow his progmm for social¬ 
ized medicine, th© Brannan plan for social¬ 
izing agriculture, and Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion. 

In his message to Congress at the opening 
of the second sessioii In January President 
Truman again recomtxiejidad that program. 

This Congress, as I have iwinted cut, is 
strongly Democratic. No matter what the 
Eepublicans wanted to do, the Democrats had 
the votes to jam through the entire Truman 
Fair Deal program. 

But Congress would not accept these seem¬ 
ingly attractive, but unsound proposals be¬ 
cause they would sweep the country closer 
and closer toward the rocks of socialism. 
Yes; toward that all powerful, bureaucratic 
farm of government which is the very essence 
of state socialism. They are th© direct oppo- 
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Site of the American system which elevates 
the dignity and the freedom of the individual 
rather than the supremacy of the state. 

This was accomplished by the determined 
opposition of the Republican minority aided 
by sound Democrats who placed real Ameri¬ 
canism above party lines 

Let us consider briefly the proposals which 
Congress refused to approve. 

You remember, of course, that when the 
Eightieth Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
law over Harry Truman's veto, it was de¬ 
nounced by administration spokesmen and 
seme labor leaders as a “slave labor” law. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, this law has 
been in operation for 3 years and has been 
invoked by the President himself to meet 
emergencies which he could not handle 
otherwise. 

Do you see American labor in shackles’ 
Is theie a single workingman in the entire 
country v7ho is oppressed or enslaved by the 
Taft-Hartley law’ 

Has the right of labor to organize, to bar¬ 
gain collectively or to strike been taken away’ 

You know the answer. It is perfectly ob¬ 
vious in the higher wage scales that have 
been gained by organized labor since the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed and the new 
round of wage increases now under way. 

Labor organizations today are stronger and 
richer than ever before and the individual 
member has greater freedom. The Taft- 
Hartley law is such a fair law that even this 
Democratic Congress refused to repeal it. 

Let us turn now to some of the purely so¬ 
cialistic proposals—^those which pretend to 
give to the people something for nothing. 

Congress refused to approve socialized 
medicine for the American people. Under 
that scheme the Government would provide 
so-called free medical and dental care for 
all the people. The Government would pay 
the bill. 

At first glance many people would wonder 
why anyone would oppose such a plan. But 
most Members of Congress and nearly all of 
the Nation’s doctors and dentists were 
against it as well as millious of OLher 
Americans. 

Why was there such strong opposition? 

Well, of course the Government would tax 
the people to get the money to pay the doc¬ 
tors. So It wouldn’t be free after all. And 
it would take an enormous army of pay- 
rollers to do the paperwork and keep the 
books and you would be taxed for that too. 

The Government would have complete 
control over the medical and dental profes¬ 
sion. They would all be working for the 
Government, wasting most of their time in 
the jungle of bureaucratic red tape. 

The free choice of doctors and the personal 
relationship between physician and patient 
would be destroyed. The standards of med¬ 
ical practice would be lowered, just as they 
have been in England. 

Next is the Brannan farm plan which this 
Congress could not stomach. It is a shrewd, 
insidious thmg. It promises guaranteed 
high prices to the farmer, and at the same 
time, lower food prices to the consumers. 
That too sounds like utopia. Do you wonder 
why Congress said “No” to that? 

Let me tell you why. 

Under this system, Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Brannan admits, the farmer would 
usually get more for his product than the 
consumer paid for it. Who would pay the 
difference? The taxpayer, of course. 

The consumer would pay the price of the 
food on the open market, plus the taxes nec¬ 
essary to cover the difference. But that’s 
not all—^the consumer would also be taxed to 
pay another army of snoopers, inspectors and 
bookkeepers to administer the program. 

How much would this scheme cost? No 
one—^not even Mr. Brannan—^has the faintest 
idea. But the most objectionable feature is 
that the farmer would be completely robbed 
of his Independence. He would be placed 


under the most rigid governmental controls 
and regulation. 

In effect, an iron collar would be placed 
around his neck with a chain reaching to 
Washington. He would be told what to plant 
and how much. He, too, like the doctor un¬ 
der socialized medicine, woifld have to spend 
much of his tune keeping records demanded 
by Government red tape. 

Although Congress rejected this scheme, 
the administration has not abandoned it. 
It has never ceased selling the idea to our 
people as an easy way for the farmer to get 
higher prices and the consumer to pay less. 
It is pure socialism, contrary to the tradi¬ 
tional freedom of the American farmer. 

Federal aid to education is another pro¬ 
posal which seems to be desirable on its face. 
But that, too, was rejected by Congress be¬ 
cause it would eventually give the Federal 
Government dictatorial power over educa¬ 
tional policies which rightfully belong under 
local control. 

Such power in the hands of an unscrupu¬ 
lous administration could be used to regi¬ 
ment the thinking of the youth of America, 
just as Hitler did in Germany and Stalin 
is doing today in Soviet Russia. 

And again, the people would be taxed to 
pay for a program which to. a few years 
would cost several billion dollars annually. 

There are other proposals in this Fair Deal 
program 

But I want you to notice that everything 
in this category has three elements m 
common. 

First, the Government promises something 
attractive to the people—^free. 

Second, to get it free, the people must pay 
heavier taxes. 

Third, the Government would step in and 
clamp new controls over the freedom of the 
individual and how he earns his livelihood. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, beware of gov¬ 
ernments that come bearing gifts like that. 
There is danger ahead when the Government 
offers somethmg for nothing 

Congress has beaten down a number of 
these propositions—but it is not the end. 
The people and. Congress must be vigilant 
that the admmistration does not place these 
programs into effect by presenting them as 
defense measures 

Once the yoke is placed upon our necks 
it will be exceedingly difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to remove it. 

On the credit side it is worthy of men¬ 
tion that a majoiity of the Republicans and 
Democrats alike supported legislation to m- 
crease social-security Ijeneflts and to expand 
its coverage, to liberalize the admission of 
displaced persons, and to raise the minimum 
wage. These were pledged by both political 
parties 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, let me offer a 
word of warning With a Korean victory our 
people may be inclined to relax. Some may 
say we ought to water down our rearmament 
program and coast awhile. 

I do hope you will not be m*isled by such 
easy, soft thinking. Korea is a tiny corner of 
the globe. Bloody as it is, what has happened 
there is not the main event. 

Communist Russia has not been weakened. 
The fire of Russia’s ambition for world con¬ 
quest has not been quenched. 

We are rearming ourselves, not against the 
Koreans, but to defend ourselves against 
Communist Russia and its satellites. We 
must not relax. We must prepare to defend 
freedom against any attack from the God¬ 
less forces which seek to enslave the world. 

This broadcast brings to a conclusion the 
present series of my reports to the people of 
Pennsylvania on happenings m Washington* 

At this time I wish to express my deep 
and sincere appreciation of the many helpful 
and encoura^ng letters I have received from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. Your com¬ 
ments and suggestions have been extremely 
valuable. 
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1 hope you will continue to v,Tite to me I 
particularly welcome any criticism or sugges¬ 
tions that will assist in making these b.’oad- 
casts more interesting or of greater service 
to the people of Pennsylvania 
I extend my thanks also to the radio sta¬ 
tions which have so generously made thsur 
facilities available to bring you these reports 
on the activities of Congress, 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I hope to be with you 
again when Congress returns to Washington. 
Thank you again for your attention. 


Wisconsin Farmers Are Vo&g Re¬ 
publican—We Know That the Republi¬ 
can Party Has Supported the Wisconsin 
Dairyman—We’re With You, Senator 
Wiley, in Your Fight for the Dairyman— 
We’re Going To Reelect You Because 
We Know You Are the Fanner’s Friend” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WiLEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20 ), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

During the last month, it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to visit practically aU 
over wonderful Wisconsin. I have spoken 
to folks in the cities and in the country, at 
the street comers and out on the rural 
routes. 

I have visited with farmers working in the 
fields and meadows and with merchants in 
the stores. I have talked over the problems 
which you, the people of Wisconsin face— 
pioblems of high prices, the problem of 
Korea, the problem of communism. I have 
asked you, the people, your reactions to the 
1960 Wisconsm senatorial campaign. 

I am tremendously grateful for the mag¬ 
nificent response which has come to me from 
all over our State as regards my personal 
campaign for xeelection. Wherever I have 
gone, I have met grand folks who have 
pledged their complete support to me. 
They’ve said, in effect: 

WHAT WISCONSIN PAHMESS HAVE SAID 

“We’re with you, Senator Wiley, in your 
campaign for reelection. We know that you 
have fought the dairyman’s fight in the 
United States Senate We know that you 
have been on the job In Washington working 
for us, the people back home, 7 days a week, 
52 weeks a year. We know that you have 
been, workmg night and day for our cause, 
that you have the experience and the know¬ 
how to help us in the Senate. 

“We know that you are a farmer your¬ 
self; that for over 34 years you have owned 
and operated a dairy farm in Barron County, 
Wis. 

“We know that you appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of farm cooperatives because your own 
farm receives its electricity from an BEA 
cooperative and sells its milk to a dairy co¬ 
operative. 

“We know that it was your bUl—the Wiley 
protautter bill—which was our foremost 
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weapon against tlie vicious oleomargarine 
lobby. We Imow tliat it was your bill—^the 
Wiley bill—wbicb. was tlie spearhead, of the 
St. Lawrence seaway fight We know that 
bills introduced by our Senator Wiley have 
always been for the best interest of the 
family farmer. 

“So we*re with you and we’re urging our 
friends to he with you in this campaign. 
We’re telling them to be sure to vote on 
Tuesday, November 7, for Senator Alex 
Wiley and for the rest of the fine Republican 
ticket headed by Walter Kohler, Jr„ for 
governor ” 

Yes, these are the reactions of the farmers 
whom I have met and of folks in the cities, 
too. Many folks have said to me; “Senator, 
we may not agree with you 100 percent of 
the time As a matter of fact, it is difficult 
for any two people to agree all of the time. 
But by and large we have agreed with you 
practically all of the time. By and large we 
know that you are in the right. 

“We know that you are trying to do an 
honest, conscientious job for all the people 
and that it is what counts. You’re a family 
man yourself. You’ve got four children and 
eight grandchildren. You want to keep 
America American and so do we.” 

Mr. President, these are the real senti¬ 
ments which I have found in Wisconsin. I 
am not exaggerating them because I want 
to give an honest report of the convictions of 
these honest folks. 

SENATOR WILEY’S FARM PROGRAM 

As I Visited these Wisconsin areas, I stated 
my program for Wisconsin farmers, and 
here it is; 

1. St. Lawrence seaway: I will continue the 
fight (which I have waged ever since I came 
to the Senate) for enactment of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

2. Dairy income: I will continue the fight 
to assure an adequate income for our 175,000 
Badger farmers, for their milk, butter, cheese, 
for their milk solids and ice cream. 

3. Natural foods • I will do everything that 
is within my power to help increase con¬ 
sumption of body-building natural foods 
like milk, butter, and cheese rather than 
allow the synthetic lobby—^the cottonseed 
and peanut-oil groups—to rum the great 
dairy industry of America. 

4. Cooperatives: I will battle against any 
effort made in the United States Congress 
to harm the great cooperative movement. I 
will fight for continued rural electrification, 
for adequate rural telephone funds, and for 
all other procooperative bills. 

5. Taxes: I will try to ease the tax load 
on our citizens insofar as that can be done. 
In order to do so, I will seek to cut down on 
Federal waste and extravagance. 

6. Health: I will do ever 3 d:hing I can to 
help improve health standards in rural areas. 
This means more hospitals, more doctors, 
more health services for the farmer, for his 
wife and for his youngsters. 

7. Education: I will do everything I can to 
help improve educational facilities in the 
rural areas. 

8. Housing: I will seek to perfect the hous¬ 
ing laws now on the statute books under 
which the farmer receives aid in the repair 
of his home and in construction of new farm 
buildings. 

9. Preparedness; I will continue to strive 
for a well-anped, well-prepared America 
rather than have us helpless and defenseless 
as we were prior to the Korean attack. To 
be prepared at home means that we must 
have a strong, prosperous agriculture. 

The farmers of Wisconsin know from my 
record that these planks in my platform are 
based not just on what I propose to do, but 
on what l have been doing ever since I came 
to Washington, in other words, the Demo¬ 
cratic candidates have been making empty 
promises and never fulfilling them, whereas 
we Republicans have sought to actually help 
the farmer—by deeds, not mere words. Ac¬ 
tions talk louder than a million words. 


Let us recall these facts: 

HOW REPUBLICANS HAVE HELPED FARMERS 

It was Republican Congresses and Repub¬ 
lican administrations which were responsible 
for— 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The United States Reclamation Bureau. 

The United States Forest Service. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Federal regulation of ^oleomargarine. 

Conservation of mineral resources. 

Pro-cooperative legislation. 

The agriculture credit law. 

Establishment of the United States Dairy 
Bureau in the Department of Agriculture, 

The Federal Farm Board to help sell farm 
commodities. 

These are the facts of history. This is 
what the Republican Party has done in the 
past. 

HOW DEMOCRATS STABBED PARMER IN BACK 

On the other hand, what have the Demo¬ 
crats done for the farmer except hurt him? 
What have they done but stab him in the 
back? 

Let us note these facts: 

1. It was a Democratic President, a Demo¬ 
cratic administration, and a Democratic De¬ 
partment of Agriculture which is responsible 
for the VICIOUS new oleomargarine law. For 
2y2 weeks in January 1950 I battled against 
this law. But at last, after this bitter battle, 
the crucial Wiley probutter amendment was 
unfortunately defeated by the Democratic 
forces by a vote of 47 to 38. 

2. It is a Democratic Congress and Demo¬ 
cratic committee chairman from the South 
who are primarily responsible for the defeat 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill. 
This bill, if enacted, would tremendously 
help improve transportation of farm com¬ 
modities, make transportation cheaper, eas¬ 
ier, and faster. 

3. It is a Democratic administration which 
has tried to lower farm supports. Republican 
Congressman Reid Murray of Wisconsin and 
I have been battling to maintain adequate 
parity support, particularly for manufactured 
dairy products. But we have had to fight 
against the Democratic Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture every inch of the way in order to help 
protect our dairymen. Note that point, my 
friends, against the Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

RUINOUS STRIKES HAVE INCREASED 

4. It is the Democratic Party which has 
been coddling the labor bosses in the big 
cities. The Democrats have been prodding 
and encouraging them to call needless strike 
after strike. What is the result? The result 
is that we farmers have had to pay constantly 
higher prices for the things we buy. 

The result is, too, that the workers in the 
cities have lost countless paychecks through 
unnecessary strikes and that has cut down on 
purchasing power for farm goods. Don’t 
forget those strikes, my friends—the railroad 
strikes, the coal strikes, the phone strikes, 
the steel strikes, the tractor strikes which 
paralyzed America, yes, the strikes in produc¬ 
tion of commercial fertilizer, 

5. It is the Democrats, too, who have been 
coddling the Communists and Socialists for 
so many years. Every time you pick up a 
newspaper you see how friends of the Demo¬ 
crats in high office have been exposed as Red 
traitors. 

How can the farmers vote for the Demo¬ 
cratic Party which has shown that it Is com¬ 
pletely soft on the issue of communism? 
How can the farmers vote for a party which 
battled against the strong anti-Communlst 
law which we Just enacted over the Presi¬ 
dent’s veto? Farmers want to keep America 
American. They won’t vote for a party that 
has coddled traitors. 

6. It is the Democrats who have tried to 
cut the throats of farmers here at home by 
failing to protect the home market. Just 


look, for example, at the Wisconsin fur- 
farmmg industry. It has been practically 
bankrupted by the flood of incoming Russian 
furs. Just a few weeks ago I introduced the 
Wiley amendment to prevent this dumping 
of Russian furs on the market. 

What happened^ The Democrats as usual 
hilled this proposal. Why? Because appar¬ 
ently they prefer the Russian fur farmer to 
make money while the American fur farmer 
starves How then can Wisconsin farmers 
vote for a party which wants to sacrifice do¬ 
mestic producers for these foreign competi¬ 
tors? How can farmers vote for a party 
which encourages sales to a country which is 
helping Korean Reds kill our own boys? 

These and other facts prove the point that 
I am making. The Republican Party is the 
friend of the Wisconsin farmer and always 
has been and always will be. But the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, on the other hand, has proven 
Itself to be the enemy of the Wisconsin 
farmer. 

HOW democrats broke their PROMISE TO 
FARMERS 

You will remember that in 1948 the Dem¬ 
ocrats promised to maintain farm income 
high. So many farmers unfortunately voted 
for the Democratic Party. 

Well, what happened? As soon as the 
Democrats were elected to office, as soon as 
President Tfuman came into power once 
again, Instead of being stabilized, farm in¬ 
come started to nosedive downward. The 
price of milk, butter, and cheese skidded. 
Wisconsin farmers lost tremendous income. 
Why? Because the Democrats broke their 
promise as usual. They completely violated 
their pledge. 

The Wisconsin farmer will not forget this 
betrayal. He will not soon forget that the 
Democratic Party permitted the cutting of 
his income, that the Democratic Party passed 
the vicious oleomargarine law, that the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party has fought against the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway bill. 

IT IS TO FARMERS* SELF-INTEREST TO VOTE 

republican 

I know, therefore, that as Tuesday, No¬ 
vember 7, approaches, our Wisconsin farmers 
will remember these facts. Why? Because 
it is to their own self-interest to do so. I 
know that I can count on Wisconsin farm¬ 
ers to go to the polls and vote Republican. 
They have loyally supported me in 1938 and 
1944. 

They know that they need a man of ex¬ 
perience in Washington rather than a com¬ 
plete novice and amateur, who doesn't know 
his way in the complex affairs of our Nation’s 
Capital. They know that on the farm, as 
well as in Washington, men of experience 
are desperately needed, especially in times 
of crisis. 

Let me show you a typical wonderful let¬ 
ter which I've just received from a Badger 
farm group: 

Genesee Depot, 

Pure Milk pRonuers Local, 
Burlington, Wis., September XB50, 
Senator Alexander Wiley, 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Dear Senator: We, as part of the great 
dairy industry, wish to thank you for your 
untiring efforts in our behalf. 

We wish to point out to the entire State 
of Wisconsin that you represented every one 
of us. Every person in our State shares di¬ 
rectly In the milk check the dairyman re¬ 
ceives. 

Senator Wiley, you have represented us 
well and we look forward to a continuance of 
this eflfort on behalf of our State, in the 
United States Senate for the next 6 years. 

By unanimous vote the secretary was in¬ 
structed to send this letter expressing our 
feelings to you. 

Yours very truly, 

George F. Haas, 

Secretary^ 
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WISCONSIN’S PRESS EJ3DOHSES SENATOR WILEY 

That is hut one of countless other gra¬ 
cious letters which I’ve received 

Now, what does Wisconsin’s press think 
about my efforts for our farm people? Well, 
let’s take a look. Here are a few quotations 
from Badger papers. They are tremendously 
heart-warming quotations. Now, folks, I’m 
not taking any bows. I’m not asking for any 
pats on the back. But I am sincerely appre¬ 
ciative of these warm, sincere comments in 
Wisconsin’s press—both daily and weekly 
papers. Here are but a few: 

"'Alex Wiley talks the farmers’ language, 
because he knows farm problems from first 
hand. He fought the farmers’ battles for 
manpower during the war when the farms 
were being stripped of all hands; he fought 
to assure foreign markets for farm produce. 
He fought against OPA rules that were dam¬ 
aging to the Wisconsin cheese industry.”— 
Baldwin (Wis ) Bulletin. 

“Senator Wiley —^the man who works for 
his constituents, well known for making the 
interests of his constituents his first con¬ 
sideration, be it widows, orphans, farmers, 
small-business men, or veterans—he can be 
relied upon to do the things asked of him.”— 
Palmyra (Wis ) Enterprise. 

“Senator Wiley has proved his worth in 
the Senate. He serves Wisconsin well. More 
important, he serves the Nation as a leader 
in our National Legislature. He should be 
returned to the Senate ”—Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette. 

“There is probably not a single home in 
the county that has not heard of the efforts 
this outscanding Senator has put forth to 
help the dairy farmers of Wisconsin. He 
had been a lawyer, businessman, and farmer, 
having successfully operated a dairy farm 
for some 30 years * * * m times of 

crisis we need men of experience in public 
office, not novices who would take years to 
find out what government is all about.”— 
Shawano (Wis.) County Journal. 

“He works hard. He personally reported 
out 205 bills last session—more than any 
other man in the House or Senate.”—Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Times-Herald. 

“It is well that Senator Wiley has so 
faithfully discharged the duties of his con¬ 
stituents and his country. Would that we 
had more people so diligently devoted to 
our way of life.”—^Brillion (Wis.) News. 

“The necessity of returning Senator Wiley 
to Washington is as obvious as anything 
could be. Wisconsin and the Nation need 
Wiley in the position of leadership to which 
he has risen. 

“The socialistic ventures of Government 
must be met with men of Wiley’s rank and 
stature in Washington.”—^La Crosse (Wis.) 
Tribune. 

“Senator Alexander Wiley deserves to be 
congratulated on his alertness in protecting 
and advancing the interests of Wisconsin m 
Washington.”—Clmtonville (Wis.) Tribune- 
Gazette. 

“We need men in Congress who will fight 
for dairying, and for that reason we need 
to send Alexander Wiley back to Washing¬ 
ton.”—Hillsboro (Wis.) Sentry-Enterprise. 

MY HEART AND SOUL ABE IN THIS JOB FOR YOU 

These papers know that my heart and soul 
are in this job—for you our people. 

They know that I have been battling 
against crime, that I have been battling for 
world peace; that I have been fighting against 
communism; that I have been seeking to 
maintain American prosperity rather than 
to allow us to fall into a depression. 

But let the facts speak for themselves. Let 
Wisconsin farm organizations and farm 
newspapers tell the story far better than I 
can. 

WHAT FARMERS HAVE WRITTEN ON BEHALF OP 
THEIR SENATOR 

Here, then, are some other quotations from 
a few of the hundreds and thousands of 
messages from individual farmers, REA co¬ 


operatives, and newspapers that have come 
to me endorsing my reelection. I say to all 
of these folks- Thanks a million, friends. 1 
am grateful, deeply grateful to you all. 

From a co-op leader in Shawano, Wis * 

“I have just read your open letter to your 
friends in the cooperative movement and I 
wish to state that I hope they all read it. 

“I am sure that we people in this organ¬ 
ization have felt that you have been an out¬ 
standing supporter of cooperative legislation 
and an outstanding friend of all the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin ” 

From an individual farmer on a rural route 
outside Ashland: 

“Dear Senator Wiley- I am a farmer, have 
been all my life. » * * We think you 

are doing a good job at Washington. You 
did the best you could to keep the oleo tax 
from being repealed and so did our Congress¬ 
man, but the CIO v^as too much for farmers 
to overcome. Wisconsin farmers will feel 
the blow.” 

Prom a farmer on a rural route outside 
Seymour, Wis : 

“We are a member of the Wisconsin Coun¬ 
cil of Agriculture And I have followed the 
daily papers and radio and no one could have 
done better in the oleo fight than you did 
and you sure never gave up, and when you 
return home you can face the people any¬ 
where.” 

Prom a cheese marketing leader in Monroe, 
Wis * 

‘T know you can help us as you have done 
so in the past. You spoke of the Senate 
passing the oleo bill, which I know was no 
fault of yours, as you did your part very well, 
but I think we as producers have neglected 
to do our part. 

“But I hope that you will not be discour¬ 
aged but will keep up the good work and 
when election time comes will do all that 
we can to see that you will continue to be 
our Senator from Wisconsin.” 

From a farmers’ union official in northern 
Wisconsin: 

“My Dear Senator Wiley: In behalf of 
the Douglas County Farmers Union I want 
to thank you for supporting the FHA appro¬ 
priations and for having our recent corre¬ 
spondence entered into the Congressional 
Record.” 

From an electric co-op official in Menom- 
onie: » 

“I am sure you will do all you can to help 
us as you have always indicated that you are 
a strong supporter of the REA program. 

"‘Thanks for copy of your statements head¬ 
ed ‘Wiley Blasts Democrat Party Betrayal of 
Wisconsin Farmers.’ Let me commend you 
for your fearless stand and your fine support 
of the cooperatives,” 

From a farmer and his wife in Jefferson, 
Wis : 

"‘My husband and I both would like to 
thank you for what you did to fight the 
oleomargarine bill. The farmer would be 
lost without someone to help us out like you 
did. After all, we have to sell our milk and 
butter or else we won’t be able to live very 
long ” 

From a leader of a co-op creamery in Cum¬ 
berland, Wis.: 

“I’ve intended writing you for some time 
telling you that we appreciate the work you 
did in the fight against repeal of the yellow 
oleo law Although we lost out and the 
repeal will be a black eye to the Middle West 
dairy States, you did your part.” 

CONCLUSION 

Well, folks, thanks for your kind attention 
to this report. 

Thanks, too, for your loyal help. 

Please don’t forget to go to the polls on 
Tuesday, November 7. Ram or shine, please 
exercise your great right to vote. Urge your 
friends and neighbors to do so also. 

I earnestly urge you to vote for yoUr coun¬ 
try, to vote for your own self-interests. 

Yes; vote Republican. 
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Vote for your senior Senator Alexander 
Wiley. I urge that in all humility, m all 
modesty, in all gratitude. 

Help me continue my fight in your behalf. 
My fight against communism, against ciime, 
against corruption, against depression, 
against war; my fight for the dairy industry, 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, for peace, for 
prospex'ity, for freedom. 

Vote for American-thinking Americans, 
not for Socialists, not for puppets of a few 
labor big shots who want to push our people 
around. 

Vote for the Republican Party—^the friend 
of freedom, the friend of the farmer, the 
wage earner, the man in the street. 

Vote for the Republican Party which ex¬ 
panded the rural-electufication program in 
the Eightieth Congress to a greater extent 
than ever before in American history. 

Vote for the Republican Party which was 
responsible for the first pro-cooperative leg¬ 
islation m our history. 

Vote against the smear hoys, the hate boys, 
the alien-minded radicals who want to sabo¬ 
tage this country from within. 

Vote Republican. 

Thanks to you folks from the bottom of 
my heart. 


Legislative Record of tlie Second Session, 
Eighty-£rst Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Sevtember 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on the legislative record of the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Legislative Record op the Second Session, 
Eighty-first congress 

The record of the Eighty-first Congress 
proves again there is a tremendous difference 
between a Congress with Democratic leader¬ 
ship and a Congress controlled by reaction¬ 
ary Republicans. The Republican leaders of 
the Eightieth Congress paid little attention 
to the needs of the American people. 

In this Democratic Eighty-first Congress, 
the people came first. 

The people asked for more homes—and the 
Congress passed a housing bill which set off 
the greatest building boom m American his¬ 
tory. 

The people asked for more social security— 
and the Congress added approximately 10,- 
000,000 Americans to the social-security rolls 
and doubled the benefits. 

The people asked for higher minimum 
wages—and the Congress lifted the wage floor 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 

The people asked for rent control—and the 
Congress extended rent ceilings on a basis 
fair to tenants and landlords. 

The people asked for the removal of the 
discriminatory provisions of our displaced 
persons law—and we liberalized that law. 

The people asked for more trade with other 
countries around the earth—^and the Con¬ 
gress restored the reciprocal trade program to 
the wise policy originally established by 
Cordell Hull and Franklin Roosevelt. 

The people asked for, improvements In our 
farm program—and the Congress passed a bill 
which gives us a more flexible system of farm 
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price supports. Reversing the policy of the 
Eightieth Congress, which had caused many 
farmers to suffer losses on their surplus crops 
because no storage bins were available, tins 
Democratic Congress gave the Secretary of 
Agriculture the necessary funds to build 
more bins for our huge crops. 

The people sought Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion, and the Senate passed a good bill, but 
It bogged down in a tragic controversy in the 
House of Representatives. 

The people asked for action to stop the 
Communists at home and abroad, and the 
Congress acted by supporting the Federal 
loyalty program, and tightening all laws 
against spies and saboteurs. 

More funds than ever before were appro¬ 
priated for the FBI, and J. Edgar Hoover was 
given authority to hire thousands of new 
agents to continue his splendid work in pro¬ 
tecting America from subversive groups. 

There was enacted stringent and far- 
reaching legislation to control Communists 
and other subversive persons, requirmg Com¬ 
munists to register and authorizing their 
detention in case of war, invasion, or insur¬ 
rection 

In foreign affairs, the Congress continued 
the bipartisan foreign policy with the coop¬ 
eration of Senator Arthur H. Vandenbheg 
and other Republicans who agreed politics 
should not determine America’s course in 
dealing with other nations at a time when 
the world faced a great crisis. 

After the North Korean Communists in¬ 
vaded South Korea in one of the most savage, 
unprovoked attacks in the history of the 
world, the Congress strongly supported the 
action of President Truman when, at the call 
of the United Nations, he ordered American 
forces to Korea to aid m resisting the ag¬ 
gressors. 

The Senate ratified the Atlantic Pact, link¬ 
ing America in a firm alliance with 11 other 
free nations. 

The Senate approved the International 
Wheat Agreement to open guaranteed mar¬ 
kets around the globe for many millions of 
bushels of American grain. 

The Marshall plan was extended on the 
scale necessary for the contmued economic 
recovery of our friends in western Europe. 

The military-assistance program for the 
free nations was expanded to give the people 
in those countries the weapons they needed 
to defend themselves against the aggressive 
Communists. 

In all these great achievements in foreign 
policy, the Democratic leaders were able to 
overcome the strenuous opposition of some 
Republican isolationists who wanted Amer¬ 
ica to turn back from the path of world lead¬ 
ership, to reenter the turtle-shell existence of 
isolationism which existed in the twenties, 
and which permitted the rise of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

Both branches of Congress passed the De¬ 
fense Production Act, giving the President 
power to set up priorities, to allocate scarce 
materials, to stabilize prices and wages, and 
to take other steps which might be necessary 
to mobilize our vast resources in the strug¬ 
gle against communism. 

The Congress authorized a 70-group Air 
Force, removed the limitations on the size 
of our Army, and authorized the President 
to call the Reserves and the National Guard 
to active duty. The Selective Service Act 
was extended to enable the armed services 
to obtain all the manpower they required 
for the safety and security of America. The 
Congress voted allowances to dependents of 
men taken into military service, so the hard¬ 
ships their families would have to undergo 
could be substantially alleviated. 

Approval was given to a bill to Increase 
taxes on the incomes of corporations and in¬ 
dividuals, to raise some of the revenue neces¬ 
sary to meet the costs of defense. The Con¬ 
gress took the first steps toward the creation 
of an exc^-profits tax, to make sure no 


one would squeeze profits out of our 
mobilization for the fight to defeat com¬ 
munism. 

In the first session of this Congress, Demo¬ 
cratic leaders tried hard to repeal the repres¬ 
sive Taft-Hartley Act, because experience 
had demonstrated this law was not a fair 
one. The Lucas amendment to remove the 
injunction provision from the act failed by 
only one vote. 

In both sessions, the Democratic leaders 
strove to obtain civil-nghts legislation de¬ 
sired by millions of Americans. Efforts in 
the Senate were frustrated when a majority 
of the Republican Senators failed to back 
Vice President Barkley on a ruling which 
would have opened the way for consideration 
of civil rights bills. 

This Congress expanded the REA and the 
soil-conservation programs which have 
helped our farm families to enjoy greater 
comfort and prosperity. Both Houses passed 
a rural telephone bill to make it possible for 
thousands of farm homes to be linked to our 
telephone networks. Many of these phones 
have already been installed in farmhouses 
across America 

This Congress approved 27 governmental 
reorganization plans submitted by the Presi¬ 
dent on the basis of the Hoover Commission’s 
proposals. These plans will save American 
taxpayers billions of dollars in the coming 
years. They represent the right kind of 
Government economy—sane and scientific 
economy, to improve and streamline the 
Federal services. 

This Congress repealed the Federal tax on 
oleomargarine, making this nutritious prod¬ 
uct available at lower prices for millions of 
American families. 

Measures for the unification of our Armed 
Forces were approved. The success of unifi¬ 
cation was proved under battle conditions 
in Korea, where the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Air Force worked as one 
great team to achieve military miracles. 

This Congress also established the National 
Science Foundation, for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting fundamental research in medicine 
and other fields of knov/ledge—to keep 
America in the forefront of world progress. 

As the Eighty-first Congress neared the 
end of its work, the American people reached 
peaks of power and prosperity they had never 
attained before. 

More than 62,000,000 people had good jobs 
at good wages. 

More than 1,000,000 new homes were placed 
under construction in 1949 and again in 
1950. 

The production of new cars approached 
the rate of more than 7,000,000 cars a year. 

The value of goods and services produced 
by the American people was running at the 
rate of $270,000,000,000 a year. 

In two long and stormy sessions, the Dem¬ 
ocratic Eighty-first Congress has faced test 
after test, and responded to each challenge 
with courage and vision. 

The Eighty-first Congress stayed on the 
Job when the going was rough, and despite 
many obstructions has met most of the basic 
needs of the American people. 

Following is a detailed summary of the 
major legislation considered by this Congress 
up to the time of the recess on September 
23, 1950: 

SUMMARY OP MAJOR LEGISLATION, EIGHTY-PIRST 

CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION (JANUARY 3 

THROUGH SEPlEMSER 23, 1950) 

AgncvMure 

House Joint Resolution 398: This resolu¬ 
tion as adopted authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to correct certain inequities 
which have resulted from the application of 
cotton and peanut acreage allotments for the 
first time since the war. In some instances 
adjoining farms of the same size were given 
greatly different aoreage allotments. This 
resolution authorized an increase in the 1950 


national acreage allotments for cotton and 
peanuts and thereby made available addi¬ 
tional acreage to assign to those farmeis who, 
under the operation of the existing law, were 
assigned inadequate acreages. 

This resolution prohibits price supports 
for the 1951 crop of potatoes unless market¬ 
ing quotas are in force in respect to such 
potatoes. 

Adopted by Senate February 27, 1950, by a 
vote of 53 to 24 Conference report adopted 
by the House March 22, 1950, by a vote of 197 
to 153; adopted toy the Senate March 23, 1950, 
by a vote of 37 to 33 (Public Law 471. Ap¬ 
proved March 31, 1950.) 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

H. R. 6537. To increase by $2,000,000,000 
the borrowmg power of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

This act increases the borrowing authority 
of Commodity Credit Corporation from 
$4,750,000,000 to $3,750,000,000. The neces¬ 
sity for the increase is due to the greatly ex¬ 
panded operations of the farm price-support 
program. The act provides that the condi¬ 
tions under which this country could invoke 
import fees or quotas on agricultural com¬ 
modities in order to prevent disruption of do¬ 
mestic farm programs shall be continued In 
any future international trade agreement 

Passed Senate June 6, 1950, by a vote of 46 
to 5. Conference report adopted by the 
House June 21, 1960, by a vote of 166 to 84; 
adopted by the Senate June 26, 1050, by a 
vote of 36 to 35. (Public Law 579. Approved 
June 28, 1950 ) 

Rural Rehabilitation 

S. 930: To provide for the liquidation of 
trust funds now held by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the name of State Rural Re¬ 
habilitation Corporation. 

This act provides for the liquidation of 
trust funds created under transfer agree¬ 
ments between State rural rehabilitation 
corporations and the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture. These corporations were organized in 
IS34-35 to assist the Federal and State Gov¬ 
ernments in the administration of funds 
provided by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933, The funds would be returned to 
the State corporations upon application by 
the corporation. (Public Law 499. Approved 
May 3, 1950.) 

Forest Service 

H. R. 6839: This act makes a number of 
relatively minor changes in the laws relating 
to the Forest Service which will save the 
Government money through more effective 
and efficient use of existing appropriations. 
Tliese changes Include: Setting up advisory 
boards, authorizing the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture to grant 10-year grazing permits; and 
earmarking a certain proportion of grazing 
fees for revegetation, construction of range 
improvements, control of rodents, and de¬ 
struction of poisonous plants on the ranso, 
(Public Law 478. Approved April 24, 1050.) 

Agricultural Commodities—^Marketing 

H. R. 5511: This act amends the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act of 1930, to increase the license fee from 
$10 to $15 for commission merchants and 
dealers in perishable agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. This Increase will enable the act to 
again be largely self-supporting. The act has 
for 20 years aided in suppressing fraudulent 
and unfair practices in the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and its activities have become an 
Integral part of the marketing of fruit and 
vegetables. It has the unanimous support of 
both producers and handlers in the fruit and 
vegetable industry. (Public Law 564. Ap¬ 
proved June X6, 1960.) 

Rice Marketing Ciuotas 

H. R. 7700: This act provides for a na* 
tlonal reserve for adjustments of Inadequate 
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farm-acreage allotments of not more than 
one-half of 1 percent of the national-acreage 
allotment for rice in 1950 and not more than 
1 percent thereafter. The 1950 reserve will 
be in addition to the national allotment and 
cannot exceed 7,965 acres. After 1950, the 
reserve will he taken out of the national- 
acreage allotment. The act also exempts 
nonirngatsd nee produced on farms of 3 
acres or less and rice produced outside the 
continental United States from marketing 
quotas or acreage allotments. (Public Law 
561. Approved June 16, 1950 ) 

Agricultural Loans 

S. 2996; This act makes loans available, of 
the type formerly made by the Regional Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Corporation, to the owners 
or operators of established farms in any area 
or region, upon their full personal liability 
with such security as may be determined 
by the Secretary. Loans cannot be made: 3 
years after the enactment of this bill; in 
excess of $10,000 to any one borrower; winch 
would increase the total indebtedness of any 
one borrower beyond $20,000; which would 
increase the aggregate principal amount of 
the loans outstanding at any one time to an 
amount exceeding $2,000,000. (Public Law 
665. Approved August 6, 1950 ) 

Future Farmers of America, Inc. 

S. 2868. This act extends the privileges of 
a congressional charter to the Future Farm¬ 
ers of America. The objects and purposes of 
the corporation are: 

(1) To create, foster, and assist subsidiary 
chapters composed of students of vocational 
agriculture in public schools; 

(2) To develop character, tram for use¬ 
ful citizenship, foster patriotism, develop 
competent, aggressive rural, and agricul¬ 
tural leadership; 

(3) To create and nurture a love of country 
life by encouraging members to improve the 
farm home and its surroundings, and 

(4) To encourage the practice of thrift. 
(Public Law 740. Approved August 30,1950 ) 


Cooperative Technical Assistance to Forest 
Landowners 

H R. 7155 * This act authorizes the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate • with the 
States to enable them to provide technical 
services to private forest landowners. Pre¬ 
vious legislation restricted the forest man¬ 
agement services assistance to farms. The 
nonfarm owners, who own almost as much 
forest land as farmers, are m equal need of 
such technical aid. This act will permit as¬ 
sistance to the nonfarm forest owners as well 
as to processors of forest products, such as 
sawmill owners. It is also specified that the 
new program will be carried out by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture in such manner as to 
encourage the utilisation of private consult¬ 
ing foresters. (Public Law 729. Approved 
August 25, 1950 ) 

Mineral Reserve Rights 

H. R. 4800: This act establishes a nation¬ 
ally sound, equitable, and uniform policy for 
transferring Government-reserved mineral 
rights to those farmers who purchased lands 
prior to 1946 from the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration or the Farm Security Administration. 
This act will enable those farmers to obtain 
ownership of all minerals under their lands, 
and will place them in the same status as 
farmers who acquired lands after the passage 
of the 1946 act. The mineral rights are not 
to be given to the present landowners. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to sell 
these rights to the landowners upon receipt 
of written applications. In areas where it has 
been determined there is no active mineral 
development or leasmg, a nominal sale price 
of $1 per application has been established; 
where there is active mineral development 
and leasing, the mineral interests will be sold 
at the fair market value as determined by 
the Secretary of Agncultui-e after appropriate 
appraisals have been made. (Public Law 760. 
Approved September 6, 1950.) 


Soil Conservation Extension 
S. 2636: This act extends the soil-conserva¬ 
tion and domestic-allotment programs of 
1936 for another 2 years. This legisianon has 
enabled the Secretary of Agriculture to de¬ 
velop programs and make payments directly 
to the Jarmers for specihc purposes. In¬ 
creased needs for more production have given 
the farmeis a greater incentive fer an elec¬ 
tive agricultural conservation program. 
(Public Law 817. Approved September 23, 
1950.) 

Soil Conservation Amendment 
S. 2635: This bill amends the Soil Conser- 
vpwtion and Domestic Allotment Act by pro¬ 
viding the Secretary of Agriculture discre¬ 
tionary power to set fair prices for conserva¬ 
tion materials to be bought in whole or in 
part with Federal funds. Prior to the enact¬ 
ment of this amendment by the Senate the 
setting of fair prices was mandatory and, 
under this bill, the State committee could 
provide for the settmg of fair prices where 
circumstances warranted or as an alterna¬ 
tive, the credit value of the material or 
service only would be prescribed. This 
method would permit the farmer to take ad¬ 
vantage of lower prices. 

Passed Senate July 26, 1950. Pending in 
Plouse Agriculture Committee. 

Agriculture Program in the Virgin Islands 
S. 2809: This bill is designed to provide, on 
a restricted scale, an agricultural program for 
the Virgin Islands. One of the foremost in¬ 
dustries IS agriculture and there are more 
than 55,000 acres of farm land in the Virgin 
Islands. This bill would provide assistance 
to the islands and the farmers, and looks 
toward the day when, as a result of increased 
agricultural production, the importation of 
food will be eliminated and deficit spending 
for the islands’ economy can be substantially- 
reduced or, perhaps, terminated. 

Passed Senate July 26, 1950. Fending in 
House Agriculture Committee, 


Appropriations 


Publicj 

Law 


Appropriation 

Estimate 

Amount ap¬ 
proved 

HH 

Urgent deficiency (first)— 

$830,911,600 

$739,653,500.00 

$91,257,100 

Urgent deficiency (second). 

611,500,130 

653,761,608 40 


OMNIBUS BILL 

District of Columbia_ 

12,000,000 
87,820, 717 

10,800,000 00 

1,200,000 

Legislative... 

69,180,211 00 

18,640,536 

State-Justice (total).. 

1,185,612,897 

1, 065,627,902 00 

119,984,936 

State__ 

230,077, 397 

200,062,297.00 

24,01.5,100 

Justice.-. 

140,002, SOO 

141,762,000 00 

7,250,800 

Commerce .. 

782,419,000 

694,384,000 00 

88,035,000 

Judiciary. 

24,113, 700 

23,429,605 00 

684,035 

Treasury-Post Office 
(total).-. 

2,813,379,100 

2,757,846,000 OO 

55,533,100 

Treasury...— 

577, 686,100 

650,346,000.00 

27,340,100 

Post Office.. 

2,235,603,000 

2,207,500,000 00 

28,193,000 

Labor-FSA (total). 

2,463,008, 500 

2,272,428,614.00 

190,679,886 

Labor.— 

220,014, 700 

208, 573,100 00 

11,441,600 

Federal Seem ity. 

1,636,019,600 

1,693,081,090.00 

42,938,510 

National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board. 

8,615,000 1 

8, 5S2,500 00 

32,500 

National Mediation 
Board .. 

1,359,500 

594,000,000 

1,359,500 00 
457,832, 724 00 


Railroad Retirement, _ 

136,167,276 

I Fedcial Mediation 

and Conciliation 
Service... 

2,909,700 

2,999,700.00 

Agriculture (total). 

810,626, m 

773,208,924 00 

37,418,022 

Research and Market- 
mg . 

11,102, OOO 

6,000,000.00 

6 ,102,000 

Agricultural econom¬ 
ics. 

6,293,400 

6,604,000.00 

789,400 

Agricultural Research 
Admmistraiion. 

76,567,008 
8,213,500 

73,825,358.00 

5,700,000.00 

2,741,650 

2,513, 500 

Control of forest pests. 

Forest Service. 

68,749.300 

61,416,000.00 

7,334,300 

Flood control. 

11,700,000 

10,315,000.00 

1,386,000 

Soil Conservation 
Service.. 

66,462,100 

65,965.176.00 

486,925 

Production and Mar- 1 
ketmg Administra¬ 
tion. 

481,487,000 

473,039,000.00 

8,448,000 


Public 

Law 


Appropriation 


4GS 

6S5 


759 


759 


OMNIBUS BILL—contmued 
Agriculture—Continued 
Commodity Exebange. 
Federal Crop Insur¬ 
ance Corporation— 

BEA.: 

Farmers’ Home Ad¬ 
ministration-. 

Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration.— 

Extension Service. 

Office of Secretary- 

Office of Solicitor_ 

Foieign Agricultural 

Relations... 

Office of Information— 
Library. 


Interior. 

Independent offices. 

Of this amount the 

VA figures were_ 

Civil functions. 

National defense_ 

Foreign aid (total_ 

EGA... 

Korea... 

Interntmal Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund. 

International develop¬ 
ment (point 4). 

Mutual defense.. 

Government and re¬ 
lief in occupied areas. 
Government in occu¬ 
pied areas m Ger¬ 
many.. 

Aid to Palestine ref¬ 
ugees_ 

Ommbus total- 

Contract authority__ 

Borrowing authority.. 

Total.. 


General reduction,. 
Net total_ 


Approved Sopt 6,1950. 

XCVI—App.-447 


Estimate 

Amount ap¬ 
proved 

Savings 

$675,000 

$650,000.00 

$25,000 

7,450,000 

9,525,000 

7,204,000.00 

8, 650,000 00 

246,000 
975,000 

35,000,000 

29,150,000 00 

5,850,000 

592,000 
28,814, 738 

2,275,300 

3,070,000 

585,000.00 
28,003,498 00 
2,161,300 00 

2, 562, SOO. OO 

7,000 
811,240 
114,000 
507,500 

OOO 

r-T 

600, 000 00 

1,265,800 00 
713,293 00 

23.400 

31.400 
26,707 

674,971,505 

8,466,982,724 

620,3^,326 00 
7,996,140,947.00 

54,575,180 
470,841,777 

6,007,615,000 
834,867,500 
13,376,865,000 
4,855, 073,729 

5,807,68.5,000 00 
* 687,043,270 00 

13,294,299,443,00 
4,387,373,729.00 

199,930,000 
147,824,230 
82, 505, 557 
467,700,000 

2,657, 700,000 
100,000,000 

2,250,000, 000.00 
90,000,000.00 

404, 700, 000 
10, OOO, 000 

15,000,000 

None 

15, 000,000 

26,900,000 
1,678,023,729 

320, 000,000 

26 ,900, moo 

1,678, 023,729 00 

288,000,000 00 

. 

32,000, 000 

30,000,000 

27,000,000 00 

3,000,000 

27,450,000 

27,460,000.00 


35,681,208,648 

2,261,149,500 

610,000,000 

33,934,345,^ 00 
2,170^46,000.00 
599, OOO, 000 00 

1,646,863,2^ 
-91,004,500 
-11, 000, 000 

38,462,358,148 

36,703,*490,423.00 
-550,000, OM 00 

-1,748,867, 723 
--650,000,000 

38,462,358,148 

36,153,490,426. OO 

2,298,867,723 
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Supplemental appropriations 


Public 

Law 

Appropriation 

Estimate 

Amount ap¬ 
proved 

, Savings 

843 

District of Columbia i. 

Legislative.. 

State-Justice (totalj—— 

State...—- 

Justice. 

Commerce. 

$2, 846,952 
4£0,910 
116, 694,171 

$2,122,954 
304, 510 
90, 489, 352 

-$723,998 
-176,400 
-26,204.819 

86 , 405,6*19 
9,980, OOO 
20, OOS, 502 

65,330,850 
6 , COO, COO 
19,15S, 502 

-21,074,819 

-3,980,000 

-1,150,000 

Treasury Post Office 

(total). 

Tieasury.— 

Post Office—.— 

Federal Security.. 

Sebool construction 
S 2317—$25,009,OCO 

Agriculture. 

Interior.—- 

Indepeudent offices.—. 

National Science 
Foundation—$225,009. 

Civil functions. 

National defense.— 

Foreign aid—mutual de¬ 
fense program. 

63, 647,700 
7, 648,700 
45,9Q9, OOO 
1S5, 707,300 

26, ICO, COO 
18,845,500 
1,201,376,000 

21, 900,000 
11,642, 006, 000 

4,000, 000, OOO 

CO,3C6,700 
5,2C6, 7C0 
45,100,000 1 
130,306, 000 1 

100,000 
18,932,000 
1,016,9t)S, 670 

15,400,000 
11,736,094, 000 

4,000,000, 000 

-3,341,000 

-2,442,000 

-899,000 

-49,401,300 

-26.000,000 

-psn.soo 

-184,407,330 

-6,500,000 
+93, ISS, 000 


Public 

Law 


Appiopriation 


Estimate 


Amount ap- 
piovcd 


Claims and judgments-..- 


$3j, 001, 053 


$35, 001,053 


Total appropria¬ 
tions. 

Contract authoi ity 

ESA—Office of Edu¬ 
cation: Grants for 
survey and school 

construction.. 

Department of Air Force 
All cngmocimg devel¬ 
opment center. 


17,302,658,634 


17,099, 902, 285 


25, 000, 000 


32, 500, 000 


Total contract- 

Loan authoi ization * 
Faimois’ Home Ad- 
mimstiatiou-. 

Total loan and con- 
ti act authoi iza¬ 
tion... 


57, 500, 000 
IS, 000, 000 

75, 500,000 


Savings 


-$202, 750, 349 


1 District of Columbia appropiiations not included in totals. 


Approved Sept 27,1950. 

Civil rights 
Equality for Womea 

Senate Joint Resolution 25: To amend the 
Constitution relative to equal rigbts for men 
and women yet safeguard all special legal 
protection. The resolution must win a two- 
thirds vote in the House and then be ap¬ 
proved by 36 of the 48 States within 7 years 
to become a part of the Constitution. This 
article would take effect 1 year after date of 
ratification. 

Senate vote 63 to 19, January 25.1950. Now 
pending before a subcommittee of House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Puerto Bico—Government 
S. 3336. This act provides that the people 
of Puerto Rico, through referendum, may call 
a constitutional convention at which they 
may form a constitution in accordance with 
the laws of Puerto Rico. The provisions to 
be submitted to Congress for its approval 
and, upon approval by the Congress, the con¬ 
stitution shall become effective m accordance 
With Its terms. (Public Law 600. Approved 
July 3, 1950) 

Civil Government for Guam 
H R 7273: This act provides a civil gov¬ 
ernment for the first time in the 52 years 
since Guam came under the American flag by 
virtue of the Treaty of Paris at the end of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. Up to the 
present time all the powers of government 
have been exercised under two Presidential 
Executive orders, issued by President McKin¬ 
ley m 1898 and by President Truman in 1949. 
This act permits the people of Guam to 
govern themselves instead of being governed 
by the executive branch. It establishes dem¬ 
ocratic local government for the island under 
the authority of the Congress, and American 
citizenship will be conferred upon the ap¬ 
proximately 27,000 native Guamanians. A 
bill of rights is provided; a representative 
local government formed in the American 
tradition and an independent judiciary will 
be created to mete out justice In the true 
American manner. (Public Law 630. Ap¬ 
proved August 1, 1950.) 

Fair Employment Practice Commission 
H. R 4453: This bill passed the House on 
February 23, 1950, and was immediately 
placed on the Senate Calendar. On October 
17, 1949, just 2 days before the close of the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Senate Labor and Puplic Welfare Committee 
feported, without recommendation, a similar 
bill, S. 1728, to prohibit discrimination m 
employment because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 


On May 8, 1950, the Senate began consid¬ 
eration on the motion of Senator Lucas to 
take up the FBPC bill. Debate on the mo¬ 
tion continued until Friday, May 19, when 
the petition filed by Senator Lucas to close 
the debate upon the motion to take up the 
bill was defeated by a vote of 52 yeas to 32 
nays. (Two-thirds majority or 64 votes is 
required to invoke cloture ) 

Again on July 10, 1950, Senator Lucas 
made a motion to take up S. 1728 and filed a 
petition to invoke the cloture rule on that 
motion. The petition was defeated by a 
vote of 55 yeas to 33 nays—^two-thirds 
needed to carry. The motion was withdrawn. 

Last year an attempt was made to improve 
the rule for limitation of debate in order 
to clear the way for legislation m the field 
of civil rights Following a 3-weeks debate, 
the majority of the Republicans joined with 
other Senators and succeeded m securing 
Senate approval of an amendment sponsored, 
by the Republican floor leader winch re¬ 
quires that two-thirds of the entire Senate 
membership, or 64, must agree to cut off 
debate upon any motion to take up a meas¬ 
ure. If and when cloture could be obtained 
upon a motion to take up the measure, it 
then becomes necessary to obtain the con¬ 
stitutional majority of 64 votes to take up 
the measure for consideration. It should 
also be pointed out that on any attempt to 
change this rule, petition for cloture does not 
apply on the motion to proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of the changing of the rule. 

Antipoll Tax 

H R 3199: On July 26, 1949, the House 
voted to remove payment of poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting or registering to vote 
at primaries. This bill, together with Senate 
bill 1727, is still pending before a 3-man 
subcommittee, comprised of Senators Sten- 
Nis (Mississippi), Withers (Kentucky), and 
Wherry (Nebraska), in the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Rules and Administration, 

Economic stabilisation 

H. R. 6743: Amendments to Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, and title IV of the National 
Housing Act. 

This act increases the amount of individ¬ 
ual accounts that may be insured in savings 
and loan associations from $5,000 to $10,0000 
and provides for an orderly retirement of 
the capital stock of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation which is now 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury. An 
additional $1,000,000,000 financing is granted 
the home loan banks, which will materially 
aid the financing and building of homes. 
(Public Law 576. Approved June 27, 1950.) 


National Rent Control 
S 3131: This act extends rent control until 
December 31, 1950, and permits cities to con¬ 
tinue the controls until June 30, 1951, if they 
so desire. Controls on permanent accom¬ 
modations in Chicago transient hotels were 
retained Counties were given the right to 
remove controls before December 31. Cities 
and towns already have that authority. 

Passed Senate 36 to 28, June 12, 1950; 
passed House 202 to 163. House adopted 
conference report June 21, 1950, 174 to 166. 
Senate adopted conference report Juno 21. 
1950, 40 to 24- (Public Law 674. Approved 
June 23, 1950 ) 

Abac& Production Act of 1950 
S. 3520: During World War II there was a 
critical shortage of the raw material going 
into the production of cordage. The Philip¬ 
pine Islands, the principal supplier of Manila 
fiber, was cut off by the Japanese invasion. 
It, therefore, became necessary to establish 
in the Western Hemisphere plantations for 
the production of abacd (manila fiber), At 
the present time there are approximately 
25,000 acres under cultivation in Central 
America. This act permits the expansion of 
acreage for cultivation to approximately 
60,000 acres in order that the stockpile of this 
critical material may be kept at the levels 
considered necessary for any future emer¬ 
gency. (Public Law 683. Approved August 
10, 1950.) 

District Rent Control 
S. 3776: Rent control in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia will be continued through January 
31, 1951, and thereafter it may be continued 
for 6 months upon the passage of a joint 
resolution by the Congress. 

Conference report adopted by the Senate 
June 29, 1950, by a vote of 46 to 23. (Public 
Law 692. Approved June 30. 1950.) 

National Banks 

H. R. 1161: This act provides for the con¬ 
version of national banking associations into 
and their merger or consolidation with State 
banks. It places national banks on a more 
equal basis with State banks with respect 
to transferring from one banking system 
(State or National) to the other, by way of 
conversion, merger, or consolidation- Here¬ 
tofore, a State bank could convert Into, or 
consolidate with a national bank by obtain¬ 
ing the approval of the Comptroller of tho 
Currency unless forbidden by the State law 
in which it is located. A national bank, how¬ 
ever, had no statutory right to convert into a 
State bank, or to consolidate with a State 
bank under the latter’s charter. This act 
provides such a statutory right without the 
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approval of the Comptroller of the Currency 
if under the law of the State in which the 
national bank is located, a State hank niay» 
without the approval of any State authority, 
convert into or merge or consolidate with a 
national bank in accordance with Federal 
law (Public Law 706. Approved August 17, 
19C0 ) 

Import Controls 

S 3550: Authority to exercise import con¬ 
trols on certain products. This act extends 
import-control authority over fats, oils, nee, 
and rice products for a l-year period from 
June 30, 1950, and adds certain provisions 
to the law which are intended to mesh the 
exercise of authority over inaport controls 
with the obligations of the United States as 
a party to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, adopted at the conclusion of the 
second session of the Preparatory Committee 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment executed at Geneva, Swit¬ 
zerland, on October 30, 1947. (Public Law 
5S0, Approved June 30,1950.) 

Federal Deposit Insurance Act 

S. 2822: This act increases the maximum 
insurable deposit from $5,000 to $10,000 on 
individual accounts in PDIC banks, and re¬ 
duce assessments under a new refund credit 
system. This change would increase insur¬ 
ance coverage from 96 percent to 98.4 percent 
of all accounts in insured banks, and from 
44 8 percent to 52.4 percent of total de¬ 
posits in insured banks. The act also pro¬ 
vides for the FDIC to pay hack to member 
banks up to 60 percent of the insurance pre¬ 
miums they pay each year. The act also 
gives FDIC special examiners the right to in¬ 
spect member banks which are not under 
the Federal Reserve System. (Public Law 
797. Approved September 22, 1950.) 

Federal Reserve Banks 

S. 3527: This act extends the authority of 
the Federal Reserve System to purchase up 
to $5,000,000,000 worth of obligations from 
the United States Treasury under the open- 
market program for 2 years dating from June 
30, 1960. 

This direct-purchase authority is a useful 
mechanism whereby the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment of the Federal Reserve System can co¬ 
ordinate financing requirements of the Treas¬ 
ury with the requirements of the Federal 
Reserve System In regulating bank reserves 
in the money market. This authority pro¬ 
vides an aid in stabilizing the securities and 
money markets without which the Treasury 
would feel obligated to carry larger cash 
balances, a procedure which would increase 
Interest costs to the Government. (Public 
Law 689. Approved June 30, 1950.) 

Small Business 

Senate Resolution 58: This resolution pro¬ 
vides a permanent select committee on small 
business consisting of 13 Senators to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President of the Senate at the 
beginning of each Congress to make investi¬ 
gations on small-business problems. The 
present members are: Spaekmah", McFarlano^ 
O’Conor, Long, Gillette, Humphrey, Hunt, 
Benton, T'obey, Saltonstall, Thye, Hen¬ 
drickson, and Schoeppel. 

Adopted by Senate February 20, 1950, by a 
vote of 55 to 27. 

Business Information 

S. 868: This act establishes a clearinghouse 
in the Department of Commerce for the dis¬ 
semination of technological information ob¬ 
tained from foreign and domestic sources 
which would be of value to American indus¬ 
try, particularly small businesses which have 
limited research facilities and technical 
staffs, and provide a needed reference source 
of technical information for the benefit of all 
American business. (Public Law 776. Ap¬ 
proved September 9, 1950.) 


Health 

Physically Handicapped 
S. 4051: This bill provides for an exten¬ 
sion of the program for the vocational re¬ 
habilitation of the handicapped. Prior to 
the passage of this bill, the program cared for 
only about 55,000 persons and each year there 
are appi oximately a quarter of a million per¬ 
sons newly disabled who need rehabilitating. 

This bill authorizes State agencies to insti¬ 
tute new services, and provides Federal 
grants-m-aid for such services. For the first 
time, it brings Federal funds to the support 
of the program for the blind. 

Passed Senate September 13,1950. Pending 
in House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Housing 

S 2246: This act expands and supplements 
existing Federal housing legislation and 
serves the following broad purposes: 

1. It continues Federal assistance to pri¬ 
vate housing production but on the basis 
that will stimulate production at lower cost 
and larger size to meet the needs for larger 
families which prior legislation has failed 
to do. 

2. Establishes an orderly and feasible pol¬ 
icy for the further use and disposal of fed¬ 
erally owned war housing. 

3 Makes home loans to veterans more 
Widely effective and more widely available by 
broadening the base for GI guaranties and 
by enabling the Government to make such 
loans if they cannot be obtained from private 
sources. 

4. Makes Federal loans available for hous¬ 
ing at educational institutions. 

In addition to the above, the act continues 
other aid currently in effect including FHA 
insurance on a more liberal basis and other 
phases of the housing program now in effect. 
(Public Law 475. Approved April 20, 1950.) 

Housing—^Military Installations 
H, R. 7846: This act amends Public Law 211, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session, which pro¬ 
vided special FHA mortgage insurance and 
other incentives for the construction by 
private enterprise of housing on military in¬ 
stallations. 

The program has been delayed because it 
was found impractical to operate under the 
law where the builder or bidder himself Is 
required to submit plans for proposed houses. 
This act requires the Secretary of Defense to 
decide on the type housing needed, and then 
permit the prospective builders to bid com¬ 
petitively on that basis. (Public Law 498. 
Approved May 2, 1950 ) 

Slum Clearance 

5. 3635: This act enables the governments 
of Alaska, of Hawaii, of Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands to authorize slum clearance, 
urban redevelopment, and low-rent housing 
activities and will overcome a number of 
technical obstacles which have prevented or 
impeded participation in the Housing Act of 

1949. (Public Law 615. Approved July 18, 

1950. ) 

International relations 
EGA 

H. R. 7797: To amend the ECA Act of 1948, 
as amended. 

This act extends Economic Cooperation 
Act until June 80, 1951, and authorizes the 
following funds for economic aid abroad: 
ECA (includes $150,000,000 
reappropriated funds)._„« $2,849,100,000 
Additional authorization for 
investment guarantees in 

ECA_ 50, 000, 000 

Palestine refugees.,^_- 27,450,000 

Point 4—^technical assistance 
plus $10,000,000 already aW 
located under Smith- 
Mundt bill to South and 
Central America___- 25,00,000 


Korea_ $100, 000, 000 

China—^reappropriated funds 94, 000, 000 
Children’s emergency fund_ 15, COO, COD 


Total. 3,160, 550, 000 


Passed House March 31, 1950, 287 to 86; 
passed Senate 60 to 8. 

House adopted conference report 217 to 
88, Senate adopted 47 to 27. (Public Law 
535. Approved June 5, 1950 ) 

Mutual Defense Program 
S. 3809: To amend the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949. 

This act extends the mutual defense as¬ 
sistance program and authorizes $1,222,500,- 
000; $1,000,000,000 for North Atlantic Treaty 
countries, making available to them pro¬ 
duction equipment as well as machine tools; 
$131,500,000 for Greece, Turkey, and Iran; 
$16,000,000 for Korea and Philippines; $75,- 
000,000 for area of China. Additional $250,- 
000,000 worth of surplus materials author¬ 
ized. President can use up to 10 percent of 
total provided for in the act for any other 
country than those mentioned. The Presi¬ 
dent IS required to terminate assistance to 
any country that is not making its full 
contribution toward defense. 

The Congress considered this measure 
after the outbreak of the war in Korea. 
Passed Senate June 30, 1950, by a vote of 
66 to 0. Passed House 362 to 1. (Public Law 
621. Approved July 26, 1950.) 

Far Eastern Economic Assistance 
S. 2319: This act extends an existing 
authorization of assistance to areas of China 
not under Communist forces. Of the $104,- 
000,000 now unobligated, the Administra¬ 
tion expects to obligate $10,500,000 of this 
amount between February 15 and June 30, 
1950, authorizes the expenditure of $60,000,- 
000 to aid Korea from February 15 to June 
30, 1950, but terminates this aid to Korea 
should a coalition government be formed in¬ 
cluding one or more members of the Com¬ 
munist Party or the present government now 
in control of northern Korea. (Public Law 
447. Approved February 14, 1960.) 

International Claims Settlement Act 
H.R. 4406: This act creates in the Depart¬ 
ment of State a three-person commission— 
International Claims Commission of the 
United States—^to handle nationalization 
claims for nonenemy countries. It estab¬ 
lishes the procedures and provides the 
mechanism to apportion the money received 
by the United States among the claimants 
in accordance with the agreement between 
the United States Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment m Yugoslavia on July 19, 1948. 
(Public Law 455. Approved March 10, 1050.) 

Liberalize the Displaced Persons Act 
H. R. 4567: This act changes the cut-off 
date from December 22, 1945, to January 1, 
1949, and extends the act itself to June 30, 
1951; increases the number of admissible 
aliens from 205,000 to 341,000 displaced per¬ 
sons, 5,000 nonquota war orphans and 54,744 
expellees over a 3-year period beginning 
July 1, 1948; provides funds for transporta¬ 
tion; eliminates the requirements that 40 
percent of the displaced persons be from the 
Baltic States and that 30 percent be farmers. 

Passed Senate April 5, 1960, by a vote of 
68 to 14. (Public Law 655. Approved June 
16, 1950.) 

Posthumous Decorations 
Senate Joint Resolution 168: This resolu¬ 
tion, introduced by Senator Luca^, author¬ 
ized an appropriate decoration posthumously 
to crew members of the Navy privateer who 
lost their lives in or over the Baltic Sea on 
'April 8, 1960, 

Adopted unanimously In both the Senate 
and House. (Public Law‘ 476. Approved 
AprU 24, 1960.) ' ^ 
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International Organisations 

House Joint Kesolution 334: Tins resolu¬ 
tion raises tlie statutory limitations imposed 
on the financial contributions of the United 
States to five international organizations of 
which the United States is a member. (Pub¬ 
lic Law 806. Approved September 21, 1950.) 

Treaties—^Ireland 

Executive H, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session* A treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between the United States 
cf America and Ireland, signed at Dublin on 
January 21, 1950. (Ratified July 6, 1950.) 

Niagara River 

Executive N, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session* On August 9, 1950, the Senate rati¬ 
fied the treaty between the United States 
of America and Canada concerning the uses 
of the waters of the Niagara River, signed at 
Washington, February 27, 1950, with the fol¬ 
lowing reservations: “The United States on 
its part expressly reserves the right to pro¬ 
vide by act of Congress for redevelopment, 
for the public use and benefit, of the United 
States share of the v/aters of the Niagara 
River made available by the provisions of the 
treaty, and no project for redevelopment of 
the United States share of such waters shall 
be undertaken until it be specifically author¬ 
ized by act of Congress.” 

Telegraph regulations 

Executive J, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session* On August 9, 1950, the Senate rati¬ 
fied Executive J, the telegraph regulations 
(Paris revision, 1949) annexed to the inter¬ 
national telecommunications convention 
(Atlantic City, 1947), and the final protocol 
to those regulations, signed at Paris on Au¬ 
gust 5, 1949, subject to certain reservations 
and declarations. 

Road traffic 

Executive O, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session: On August 9. 1950, the Senate rati¬ 
fied the convention on road traffic, which 
was open for signature from September 19 
until December SI, 1949, and during that 
period was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America and 20 other states, with 
a related protocol, concerning occupied 
countries or territories, which was open for 
signature at the same time as the conven¬ 
tion. 

Extradition 

Executive K, Eightieth Congress, second 
session: On August 15, 1950, the Senate 
ratified a treaty of extradition between the 
United States of America and the Union of 
South Africa, signed at Washington on De¬ 
cember 18, 1947. 

Sugar 

Executive G, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session* Protocol dated in London on Au¬ 
gust 31, 1949, prolonging for 1 year after 
August 31, 1949, the international agree¬ 
ment regarding the regulation of the produc¬ 
tion and marketing of sugar, signed at Lon¬ 
don on May 6, 1937. (Ratified on July 6, 
1950) 

Fishing vessels 

Executive M, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session: Convention between the United 
States and Canada for the extension of port 
privileges to halibut fishing vessels on the 
Pacific coasts of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and Canada, signed at Ottawa on March 
24, 1960, (Ratified June 27. 1950.) 

Uruguay 

Executive D, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session * The Senate, on August 9, 1960, rati¬ 
fied a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
economic development between the United 
States of America and the Oriental RepublJ^ 
of Uruguay, signed at Montevideo on Nb- 
vember 23, 1949. 

Iranian Students—^Funds 

H. R. 5731: This act provides the Comp¬ 
troller General with the authorization to 


discharge a fiduciary obligation which the 
United States has borne since 1925, when it 
accepted from the Iranian Government a 
sum of $110,000, to apply as a fund for the 
education of Lranian students in the United 
States. Tentative plans in the Department 
of State call for 24 Iranian students to come 
to the United States to study at the rale of 
8 each year for 3 years, probably in the fields 
of medicine, public health, and agriculture. 
(Public Law 861. Approved September 29, 
1950 ) 

Enemy Property 

House Joint Resolution 516: This resolu¬ 
tion authorizes the President to make agree¬ 
ments with certam foieign governments for 
the purpose of speeding up the settlement 
of intergovernmental disagreements as to the 
disposition of certain properties of the gov¬ 
ernments, or nationals thereof, with which 
the United States was at war. (Public Law 
857. Approved September 28, 1950 ) 

Nattonal defense and internal security 
Defense Production Act of 1950 

H R 9176: This act, which was prompted 
by the Communist aggression in Korea, is 
designed to develop our military and eco¬ 
nomic strength by preventing any undue 
strains on our civilian economy and oui sys¬ 
tem of competitive enterprise 

This act grants to the President stand-by 
and discretionary authority to invoke the 
following if and when he deems it advisable 
in the public and national inteiests 

1 Establish priorities and allocate ma¬ 
terials and facilities. 

2. Requisition equipment, supplies, ma¬ 
terials and facilities. 

3. Expand our present productive capacity. 

4. Establish price and wage stabilization. 

5. Settle labor disputes. 

6. Regulate consumer credit and real es¬ 
tate construction. 

7. Encourage small-business enterprises. 

This act will terminate June 30, 1951—con¬ 
tract authorizations June 30, 1952. (Public 
Law 774. Approved September 8, 1950.) 

Selective Service 

H R 6826. Extends the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 for 1 year or until July 9, 1951. 
This extension continues the President’s au¬ 
thority to induct. The President is authoi- 
ized to order into active military or naval 
service of the United States for a period of 
not to exceed 21 consecutive months, with or 
without their consent, any or all Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and retired personnel of the 
Regular Armed Forces. Under the extension 
the President can either induct first or order 
in the Reserves and National Guard, but can¬ 
not exceed the manpower strength of 
2,005.882. 

House adopted conference report June 27, 
1950, 316 to 4. Senate adopted confer¬ 
ence report June 28, 1960, 76 to 0. (Public 
Law 699. Approved June 30, 1950.) 

Extend Enlistments 

S. 3937: This act authorizes an extension 
of enlistments in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for a period of not to exceed 
12 months, or until July 9, 1951. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps are made up almost entirely of volun¬ 
teers. These volunteers enlist for a specific 
period and, unless authorized otherwise by 
the Congress, when this period of service 
expires the individuals are entitled to return 
to a civilian status. The international situ¬ 
ation makes it essential that a procedure on 
extension be authorized by the Congress 
which permits the President to defer the 
discharge of these well-trained men to assist 
in the expansion of our armed services. 
(Public Law 62'4. Approved July 27, 1960.) 

Armed Forces—Personnel Strength 

H. R. 9178 J This act suspends the present 
restrictions on the authorized personnel 
strengths of the Armed Forces as provided 


for in the Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
amended in Public Law 599. The suspension 
of the statutory ceilings which provided for 
an over-all active-duty strength of 2,005,882, 
exclusive of 1-year enlistees, will permit an 
expansion to any strength for which appro¬ 
priations are authoiized Because of secu¬ 
rity reasons, it is not possible to report the 
size to which it is contemplated that the 
Armed Forces will be enlaiged. (Public Law 
655. Approved August 3, 1950.) 

One-Year Enlistments 
S 4027: This act suspends until July 9, 
1951, the provisions of section 4 (g) ol the 
Selective Service Act of 19-18, as amended, 
permitting enlistments for more than 1 year 
and permitting enlistees to be sent outside 
the United States 

Passed Senate August 15, 1950, referred to 
House Armed Services. 

Doctor-Dentist Draft 

S 4029 * This act is an amendment to Pub¬ 
lic Law 539, the Selective Service Act of 
1943, as amended, and provides for special 
registration, classification, and induction of 
certain medical, dental, and allied specialist 
categories to support the expanding forces 
without requiring the large-scale call to ac¬ 
tive duty, without their consent, of Reserve 
officers who have had substantial periods of 
service in World War II. (Public Law 779. 
Approved September 9, 1950.) 

Servicemen’s Family Allowances 
S 4071: The Communist aggression in Ko¬ 
rea has prompted an extensive expansion in 
the Armed Forces. National Guaid and 
reservists are being ordered to active duty 
and thousands of men are being mobilized 
under the provisions of the Solectivo Service 
Act. It has been a traditional policy of our 
Government to provide allowances for the 
dependencies of our Armed Foicos during pe¬ 
riods of mobilization. This act provides: 
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Free Postage in Specified Areas 
S 3876. This act provides that any first- 
class letter mail sent by a member of the 
Armed Forces, while on active duty or In the 
active service in Korea and such other areas 
as the President may desigimte as combat 
zones or theaters of military operations, to 
any person in the United States including 
the Territories and possessions shall be 
transmitted free of postage. This practice 
Is to be continued through Juno 30, 1961, 
unless terminated earlier. (Public Law 609. 
Approved July 12, 1950.) 

Modern Naval Vessels 
H.R 7764: Prior to and during World War 
II the Navy designed and developed ships of 
numerous types. During the war the Navy 
displayed tremendous progress in both 
equipment and tactics. This progress was 
high-lighted by the dovelopmont of the car¬ 
rier task force which, together with tho 
amphibious forces developed during the pe¬ 
riod, successfully carried on operations 
against the enemy. Since the end of hos¬ 
tilities there has been little or no construc¬ 
tion or conversion of vessels. This act en¬ 
ables the Navy to initiate a modernization 
program, through the construction of mw 
prototype vessels and the conversion of other 
vessels. The total new construction author¬ 
ized is approximately 60.000 tons and the 
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conversion will cover approximately 200,000 
tons of ships. This program is not intended, 
in any way, to affect the supercarrier pro¬ 
gram. (Public Law 674. Approved August 
8, 1950.) 

Ships’ Security 

S 3859: This act authorizes the President 
to establish such measures and issue such 
rules and regulations to control the an¬ 
chorage and movement of foreign-flag ves¬ 
sels in waters of the United States when the 
national security is endangered. The Presi¬ 
dent is also given the power to safeguard 
against destruction, loss, or injury from sab¬ 
otage or other subversive elements and per¬ 
mits the United States to put in protective 
measures short of the declaration of a na¬ 
tional emergency. Such protection is ex¬ 
tended to the Canal Zone and all territory 
and water, continental or insular, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States (Pub¬ 
lic Law 679. Approved August 9, 1950 ) 

Civil Defense 

H R 8909: This act establishes an Office 
of Civil Defense in the District of Columbia, 
headed by a Director of Civil Defense, to be 
appointed by and responsible to the Com¬ 
missioners of the District of Columbia. The 
Office will prepare a comprehensive plan for 
civil defense integrated with the plans of 
the Federal Government and adjoining 
States and communities; organize, equip, 
and train civil defense units; and prepare 
public information programs. (Public Law 
686. Approved August 11, 1950.) 

Rubber Act Extension 

H. R. 7579: This act provides for the con¬ 
tinuation of the present program for 2 years, 
or until June 30, 1952. The necessity for this 
extension is due to the increased need for 
rubber and the fact that our continuing 
supply of natural rubber is critical. This 
placed upon Congress the responsibility for 
guaranteeing an uninterrupted production 
of ample quantities of synthetic rubber. 
(Public Law 575. Approved June 24, 1950.) 

Txn-Smelting Industry 

5 3666: This act extends for 5 years, or 
until June 30, 1956, the present authority to 
maintain a domestic tin-smelting industry in 
the interest of national security. 

The present law, which will remain un¬ 
changed, authorizes the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation (1) to buy, sell, and trans¬ 
port tin, tin ore, and tin concentrates; (2) 
to improve, develop, maintain, and operate 
by lease or otherwise the Government-owned 
tin smelter at Texas City, Tex.; and (3) to 
finance research in tin smelting and proc¬ 
essing. (Public Law 723. Approved August 
21, 1950.) 

Internal Security Act of 1950 

H. R. 9490: The purpose of this act is to 
protect this Nation against Communist ag¬ 
gression and subversion which might 
threaten our constitutional liberties. The 
major features are: 

I. The internment of dangerous Reds in 
time of war, invasion, or insurrection. 

2. The strengthening of our espionage and 
sabotage laws. 

3. Barring Reds from Government jobs, 
from work in defense plants, and from ob¬ 
taining passports. This provision coincides 
with the Executive order of the President 
setting up a Loyalty Board which has the 
power to remove persons who are disloyal to 
the Government. 

4. Revision of Immigration laws making 
possible exclusion of dangerous aliens and 
deportation of aliens proven to be subversive. 

5. The registration of Communist and 
Communist-front organizations with certain 
restrictions applicable to registered organ¬ 
izations and members. 

6 Outlawing conspiracies to set up a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United States. 


7. Outlawing picketing or parading near 
Federal courts. 

Passed Senate September 12,1950, by a vote 
of 70 to 7. 

Senate adopted conference report by a vote 
of 51 to 7. 

House adopted conference report by a vote 
of 313 to 20. 

Veto overridden in Senate September 23 by 
a vote 57 to 10. 

Veto overridden in House September 22, 
1950, by a vote of 286 to 48 (Public Law 831. 
Approved September 23, 1950 ) 

Coast Guard 

S. 4136: This measure is designed to in¬ 
clude the Coast Guard m the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act, to authorize the 
President to extend enlistments in the Coast 
Guard and to order members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve and retired Coast Guard per¬ 
sonnel into acUve duty for a period not to 
exceed 21 months. 

This legislation will implement the Ships’ 
Security Act regarding the control over the 
anchorage and movement of foreign-flag ves¬ 
sels in waters of the United States (Public 
Law 850. Approved September 27. 1950.) 

Air Engineering Development 

S. 4118: The purpose of this act is to in¬ 
crease the appropriation authorization for 
the establishment, mitial construction, in¬ 
stallation, and equipment of the Air Engi¬ 
neering Development Center from $100,- 
000,000 to $157,500,000. 

This center will provide facilities to con¬ 
duct research and development, including 
the construction and operation of wind tun¬ 
nels, and for the development and testing of 
materiel and equipment essential to national 
defense, (Public Law 79§. Approved Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950.) 

National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 

H R. 8594: This act provides for the con¬ 
struction, rehabilitation, expansion, conver¬ 
sion, and joint utilization of buildings, struc¬ 
tures, utilities, and other facilities, including 
the acquisition of land, for the Reserve com¬ 
ponents of the National Military Establish¬ 
ment of the United States. World War II 
proved conclusively that a most important 
part of our military strength lies in a large 
and well-trained Reserve, including the Na¬ 
tional Guard. One of the more serious hand¬ 
icaps in developing the Reserve has been 
the lack of adequate armory facilities. This 
act will enable the Federal Government, with 
the combined efforts of the various States, to 
plan a coordinated and long-range armory 
construction program for all the civilian 
components of the Armed Forces, thus 
strengthening our national defense. (Public 
Law 783. Approved September 11, 1950.) 

Maritime Commission—^Liability Insurance 

S. 2484: This is stand-hy legislation au¬ 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce, with 
the approval of the President, to provide war 
risk and certain marine and liability insur¬ 
ance for the protection of passengers, crew, 
vessels, and cargoes when endangered by war 
conditions or threats of war. (Public Law 
763 Approved September 7, 1950 ) 

Alien Army Enlistments 

S. 2269: This act permits the Secretary of 
the Army, with approval of the Secretary of 
State, to accept specially qualified aliens 
abroad for enlistment and reenlistment in 
the Regular Army. The enlistees must be 
between the ages of 18 and 35, unmarried, 
and without dependents. The enlistment 
period is restricted to not less than 5 years 
and the number in the program at any one 
time cannot exceed 2,500. The authority to 
accept such enlistments and reenlistments 
terminates June 30, 1953. (Public Law 697. 
Approved June 30, 1950.) 

Military Construction 

S. 2440: This act provides construction 
authorization for specific projects required 


by the Department of Defense and author¬ 
izes the appropriation of funds to carry out 
these projects at locations in the contmental 
United States and overseas. (Public Law 534. 
Approved June 17, 1950.) 

Aeronautical Research 
H. E 3946: This act will promote national 
defense and contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing profes¬ 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics a leave of absence 
from his regular duties for the purpose of 
carrying on graduate study or research m in¬ 
stitutions of learning. Any leave of absence 
granted under this act will be without loss of 
salary or compensation. (Public Law 472. 
Approved April 11, 1950.) 

Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1950 
H E. 5876 • This act allows for an increase 
in the number of Army nurses and adjusts 
the periods of service necessary for promo¬ 
tion. It is also designed to credit Army 
nurses with time spent on active duty and 
with time spent outside the service prior 
to reenlistment in determining the maxi¬ 
mum age limit for enlistment. (Public Law 
514. Approved May 16, 1950.) 

Women Doctors and Specialists 
H. E 4384. This act permits the Army 
and the Air Force to secure the services of 
about 50 additional women physicians and 25 
additional women dentists, which will serve 
to provide a degree of relief for the present 
shortage of medical, dental, and allied spe¬ 
cialist personnel. Qualified women may be 
appointed in both the Regular and Reserve 
components of the Army and the Air Force 
on the same basis as now governs the ap¬ 
pointment of qualified men. The Army and 
the Air Force places them on the same pro¬ 
motion and retirement basis as applies to 
male officers commissioned in the medical 
services of the Army and the Air Force. 

Passed Senate amended, September 6, 1960. 
House did not take final action. 

Army and Air Force Authorization Act 
H. R. 1437: As a result of this act the Air 
Force will have, for the first time, its own 
statutory authorization as to its size and 
composition and procurement program. The 
Air Force will have an authorized strength 
not exceeding 70 United States Air Force 
groups, and such separate United States Air 
Force squadrons, Reserve groups, and sup¬ 
porting and auxiliary United States Air Force 
and Reserve units as may be required. (Pub¬ 
lic Law 604. Approved July 10, 1950.) 

Army Organization Act of 1950 
H. R. 8198: This act provides a statutory 
basis for the internal organization of the 
Army and the Department of the Army. 
World V/ar II made major changes in Army 
organization under the First War Powers Act. 
As postwar demobilization progressed, the 
wartime organization of the Army was re¬ 
adjusted and certain new laws were enacted 
which affected the Army such as the Na¬ 
tional Security Act of 1948, and others. As 
a result, the organization under which it was 
functioning, prior to the enactment of this 
bill, had a precarious statutory basis. This 
act provides the flexibility in organization 
necessary to meet developments in the or¬ 
ganization of the National Military Establish¬ 
ment. (Public Law 581, Approved June 28, 
1950.) 

Uniform Code of Military Justice 
H. R. 4080: This act provides a single code 
of justice applicable to all the military de¬ 
partments, i. e.. Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard at time of war and peace. It 
supersedes the Articles of War, the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and the 
Disciplinary Laws of tJie Coast Guard. The 
code, while based on the Revised Articles of 
War and the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, is a consolidation and a complete 
recodification of the present statutes. It 
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■will provide, for tlie first time in History, a 
single law for the administration of military 
Justice in the Armed Forces. (Public Law 
506. Approved May 5, 1950 ) 

Begulation and Control of Air Commerce 
S. 3995* This act permits the President, 
in time of war or when the national security 
is endangered, to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to control the flight of United States civil 
aircraft over the United States. The Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce may establish special air¬ 
space identification zones and, after consul¬ 
tation with the Department of Defense and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, prohibit or re¬ 
strict within these zones the Sights of air¬ 
craft which he cannot effectively identify, 
locate, and control with available radar and 
other facilities. (Public Law 778. Approved 
September 9, 1950.) 

Gen. George 0, Marshall 
H. R. 9646: This legislation authorizes the 
appointment of General of the Army George 
C. Marshall to the position of Secretary of 
Defense. In order to make this appoint¬ 
ment, It necessitated amending the Rational 
Security Act of 1947 as it prohibits the ap¬ 
pointment as Secretary of Defense of any 
individual who, during the previous 10 years, 
has served on active duty in one of the regu¬ 
lar components of the Armed Forces. This 
exception is limited to the appointment of 
General Marshall. 

Following a bitter attack on the floor led 
by the Republicans, the hill passed the Sen¬ 
ate by a vote of 47 to 21. (Public Law 788. 
Approved September 18, 1950.) 

Defense Housing 

S. 4145: The purpose of this measure is to 
authorize the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to use funds now on hand, from the 
operation of the temporary war housing 
under its Jurisdiction, to erect housing on 
or near military installations which have 
been reactivated since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to organize and subscribe for the 
capital stock of companies formed for the 
purpose of acquiring real estate, developing 
and constructing rental housing necessary 
for national defense; RFC is also authorized 
to make and manage loans to any such 
company for the purpose of financing such 
project plus the general expenses of the 
company; upon completion of any such 
project all right, title, and interest must be 
transferred to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The total amount of loans 
to be authorized by RFC must not exceed 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Passed Senate September 15, 1950. Pend¬ 
ing in House Banking. 

States—^Military Forces 
S. 4088: The purpose of this legislation is 
to provide authority, for 2 years following 
enactment, to the several States, Territories, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone to organize 
military forces and to provide pay and allow¬ 
ances, travel, arms, ammunition, uniforms, 
equipment, medical, and other military sup¬ 
plies necessary to enable such forces to exe¬ 
cute their internal security missions within 
or without their respective States and Terri¬ 
tories to serve while the National Guard is 
in active Federal service. (Public Law 849. 
Approved September 27, 1950.) 

Natural resources 
Federal Reclamation Projects 
H R. 7220: This act expedites the rehabili¬ 
tation of Federal reclamation projects by 
permitting repayment Installment plans as 
directed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
become effective in less than 60 days after 
their submission to congressional commit¬ 


tees, when the committees so approve. 
(Public Law 451. Approved March 3, 1950.) 

Flood Control 

H. R. 5472: This is a combined omnibus 
river and harbor and flood-control bill. The 
last comprehensive river and harbor and 
flood-control authorizations were passed in 
1946. Additional authorizations are now 
needed to continue the unified basin water 
resources developments now in progress and 
to round out basin programs where changing 
conditions have shown the necessity for ex¬ 
tensions or modifications In addition to the 
economic stimulation, these programs con¬ 
stitute a backlog of economically justified 
public improvements which can be placed 
under construction at rates of speed and se¬ 
quence of locations as may be most suitable 
to variations of unemployment. (Public 
Law 516, Approved May 17, 1950.) 

Eklutna Project 

H. R. 940: This act authorizes the con¬ 
struction of the Eklutna project near An¬ 
chorage, Alaska, and confers upon the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior the specific authority to 
construct, operate, and maintain the project. 
The project will consist of a low dam at Lake 
Eklutna, a diversion tunnel and penstock, 
and a power plant with installed capacity of 
30,000 kilowatts transmission lines to An¬ 
chorage. (Public Law 628. Approved July 
31, 1950.) 

Fuel Investigation 

Senate Resolution 239* On August 15, 
1950, the Senate authorized the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study of the available fuel reserves of the 
United States and the present and probable 
future rates; to formulate a national fuel 
policy; to study and recommend methods of 
encouraging developments to assure the 
availability of adequate fuels; and to report 
to the Senate not later than January 2, 1951. 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act 

H R 8975; The purpose of this measure 
is to extend the authorization to operate 
demonstration plants for testing the possi¬ 
bilities of commercial manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic liquid fuels from coal and oil shale to 
April 5, 1955. 

The continuation of the synthetic-fuels 
research and development program will bene¬ 
fit the Nation by forestalling or alleviating 
any oil shortage that may result from either 
inadequate domestic petroleum production 
or interruption of supplies from overseas 
which is essential In the national interest. 
(Public Law 812. Approved September 22, 
1950.) 

Reclamation Project 

H. R. 1920: This act is designed to prevent 
speculation in lands resulting from construc¬ 
tion of the Columbia Basin Project Act which 
provides for the establishment of farm units 
and for the disposal of lands held in excess 
Of a farm unit by a landholder. (Public Law 
851. Approved September 27,1950.) 

Palisades Dam Project 

S. 2196: This act reauthorizes the construc¬ 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Palisades Dam and Reservoir project in Idaho, 
including the northside pumping division of 
the Minidoka project and appurtenant irri¬ 
gation facilities such as American Falls Dam, 
power-generating facilities for furnishing 
electrical power for irrigation, (Public Law 
864. Approved September 30, 1950.) 

Reorganisation, Government departments 
and employees 

Reorganization Plans Adopted During 
Eighty-first Congress 

Plans 2 through 7 went into effect on 
August 19, 1949. They are: 


No. 2 Transferred the Bureau of Employ¬ 
ment Security from Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Labor. 

No. 3. Strengthened top-level organization 
of the Post Office Department 

No. 4. Transferred National Security Coun¬ 
cil and National Security Resources Board to 
the Executive Office of the President 

No 5. Made Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission its chief executive 
and administrative officer. 

No 6, Made Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission its chief executive and 
administrative officer. 

No 7. Transferred Public Roads Adminis¬ 
tration from Federal Works Agency to the 
Department of Commerce 

No. 8. Unification of armed services al¬ 
ready accomplished by enactment of Public 
Law 2? 6. 

Plans 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16. 17. 
18, 19, 20, and 21 went into effect on May 
23 1950. 

No 2. Transferred to the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral the functions and powers of the Justice 
Department now conferred by law on sub¬ 
ordinate officials. 

No 3. Transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior the functions and powers now con¬ 
ferred by la-w on subordinate officials. 

No 5. Transferred to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce the functions and powers now con¬ 
ferred by law on subordinate officials. 

No 6. Transferred to the Secretary of Labor 
the functions and powers now conferred by 
law on subordinate officials. 

No 8. Placed administrative responsibility 
of Federal Trade Commission in the Chair¬ 
man rather than in the members collectively. 

No. 9. Placed responsibility for administra¬ 
tion of Federal Power Commission in the 
Chairman rather than in the members collec¬ 
tively. 

No. 10. Placed responsibility for adminis¬ 
tration of Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion in the Chairman rather than in the 
members collectively. 

No. 13 Placed responsibility for adminis¬ 
tration of Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
Chairman rather than in the members col¬ 
lectively. 

No. 14 Transferred enforcement of all 
labor standards piovisions to the Department 
of Labor. 

No. 15. Tiansferred administration of the 
Alaska and Virgin Islands public works pro¬ 
grams to the Department of Interior from 
GSA. 

No. 16 Transferred the responsibility for 
financial assistance to public school districts 
and grants and loans for water pollutions 
control to FSA from GSA. 

No. 17. Transferred the administration for 
advance planning of non-Federal public 
works and the management and disposal of 
certain war public works to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency from GSA, 

No. 18. Transferred building and space 
management functions of various agencies to 
the Administrator of General Services. 

No. 19. Transferred Employees* Compensa¬ 
tion and Employees* Compensation Appeals 
Board to Department of Labor from FSA. 

No. 20. Transferred certain archival and 
records functions from Secretary of SUiie to 
the Administrator of General Services. 

No. 21. Transferred the functions of the 
Maritime Commission to the Department of 
Commerce, 

Reorganization plans which became effec¬ 
tive July 9, 1960: 

No. 22. Transferred Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association from RFC to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency* 

No. 23, Transferred from RFC to HHPA the 
lending functions of the Government with 
respect to the production and distribution of 
prefabricated houses and components. 

No. 25. Transferred the functions of the 
National Security Resources Board from the 
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Board to the Chairman of the Board and 
makes the Board advisory to the Chairman; 
provides for a Vice Chairman. 

Reorganization plan which became effec¬ 
tive July 31, 1950: Ko. 23. Transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury all the functions 
of the Department, ezcept those of hearing 
examiners, of the Coast Guard in time of war 
or when the President so directs, and of the 
Comptroller of the Cur^encs^ 

Civil Service Retirement 
H R. 4295: This act amends the Civil Serv¬ 
ice Retirement Act by providing that any ofii- 
cer or employee who on or before April 1, 
1048, had retired on an annuity is entitled to 
an increase, effective A.pnl 1, 1948, or 25 per¬ 
cent, or $300, whichever is the lesser, also 
provides thac if a retired employee did not 
elect a survivor’s annuity, there shall be pay¬ 
able upon his or her death, to his wife or her 
husband if married before April 1, 1948, an 
annuity equal to one-half of his or her pres¬ 
ent annuity but not to exceed $600 per an¬ 
num during the remainder of the survivor’s 
life. (Public Law 601. Approved July 6, 
1950 ) 

Second-, Third-, and Fourth-Class Mail 
S. 3118: The purpose of this act is to modify 
existing law with regard to second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail which is undeliverable 
by authorizing the Postmaster General to 
modify the procedures to meet emergencies, 
thereby promoting better service to the pub¬ 
lic. This measure authorizes the forwarding 
or return of second-, third-, and fourth-class 
matter which is undeliverable as well as per¬ 
ishable goods. (Public Law 536. Approved 
June 8, 1950.) 

Uniform Longevity Grades 
H. R 6553. The purpose of this legislation 
is to rectify the inequities relating to carriers 
in the postal field service resulting from the 
application of Public Law 428, approved on 
October 28, 1949. It also aids in the estab¬ 
lishment of a uniform procedure for deter¬ 
mining the eligibility of postal employees for 
promotion of longevity grades. (Public Law 
500. Approved May 3, 1950.) 

Providing for a Single Catalog System 
House Concurrent Resolution 97: This 
resolution places the Congress on record as 
approving a single supply catalog system for 
all agencies of the Federal Government, both 
civilian and military, in order that there 
shall be published and put into use on the 
earliest practicable date a single supply cata¬ 
log During the Second World War there 
were almost as many catalog systems as 
there were procurement agencies in the Gov¬ 
ernment which, it has been estimated, cost 
the Government billions of dollars. It is 
felt that with this new system not only will 
there be a financial savings as well as storage 
and purchase requirements but will also 
provide a positive system of identification 
for the procurement of parts should there 
ever be another war. The Munitions Board 
will be the central cataloging authority with 
assistance from General Services Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 

H. R. 9038: This act provides for modern¬ 
izing budget and accounting procedures, to 
supplement the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921 advocated by the Commission on Or¬ 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, under a joint and continuous 
program designed to bring about improve¬ 
ment of accounting and financial reporting 
in the Government by the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
(Public Law 784. Approved September 12, 
1950.) 

Revision of Hatch Act 
H. R. 9023: This act is designed to modify 
the punitive section of the Federal Corrupt 


Practices Act commonly known as the Hatch 
Act. The previous law required the removal 
of Federal employees who violated the Hatch 
Act. This act provides that any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of the Hatch Act shall 
be removed immediately from his position; 
if, however, the Civil Service Commission 
finds by unanimous vote that the violation 
does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 
shall be imposed by direction of the Com¬ 
mission. It further provides that in no case 
shall the penalty be less than 90 days’ si's- 
pension without pay. Upon request, the 
Commission may reopen and reconsider the 
record in such case and if by unanimous 
vote it is found that the acts committed did 
not warrant removal, an order may be issued 
revoking the restriction against reemploy¬ 
ment, but no such revocation shall become 
effective until at least 90 days have elapsed 
since removal At the end of each fiscal year 
the Commission shall report to the President 
for transmittal to Congress the names, ad¬ 
dresses, and nature of employment of all 
persons against whom such action was taken 
and the penalty imposed. 

This act also amends section 612 of title 
18, of the United States Code, to provide that 
persons who willfully publish or distribute 
mail (except postal employees in the oficial 
discharge of their duties), transport or cause 
to be transported in interstate commerce any 
card, pamphlet, circular, poster, and so forth, 
relating to any person who has publicly de¬ 
clared his intention to seek a political oface, 
which does not contain the names of the 
persons, associations, committees, or cor¬ 
porations responsible for the publications 
and the names of the officers shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. (Public Law 732. Ap¬ 
proved August 25, 1950 ) 

C. O. D. Parcels 

S 3117: This act reduces the free reten¬ 
tion period from 20 to 15 days on c o. d. 
parcels; authorizes the Postmaster General 
to direct the immediate return of c. o. d. 
parcels which are undeliverable at address 
given; reduces the personnel service costs re¬ 
sulting from numerous handlings. (Public 
Law 504. Approved May 5, 1950.) 

Travel Expense 

H. R 5951- This act authorizes the pay¬ 
ment of per diem and transportation ex¬ 
penses to officers and employees of the Gov¬ 
ernment who become ill, or are injured not 
due to their own misconduct, while traveling 
on official business. (Public Law 482. Ap¬ 
proved April 26, 1950.) 

Civil Service Employees 

H. R 7E66: This act amends section 12 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to provide an order of 
precedence for lump-sum death payments as 
follows: 

(1) to the designated beneficiary or bene¬ 
ficiaries; or 

(2) to the widow or widower of such per¬ 
son; or 

(3) to the child or children of such person 
and descendants of deceased children by 
representation; or 

(4) to the parents of such person or their 
survivors; or 

(5) to the duly appomted executor or ad¬ 
ministrator of the estate of such persons; 
or 

(6) to the other next of kin of such person 
as may be determined by the Civil Service 
Commission to be entitled under the laws of 
the domicile of such employee at the time 
of his death. (Public Law 547. Approved 
June 14, 1950.) 

Post Office Financial Control Act of 1950 

H. R. 8923: This act is designed to provide 
Improved procedures with respect to the fi¬ 
nancial control of the Post Office Department 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission 
report. It modernizes and improves the ac¬ 
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counting and auditing of the Pest Office 
Dcpaitment and implements the Depart¬ 
ment’s new budget procedure. (Public Law 
712. Approved August 17, 1950 ) 

Research and education 
National Science Foundation 
S. 247 * This act is designed to develop and 
encourage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promoticn of basic research and 
education in the sciences, through grants 
of scholarships and graduate fellowsnips and 
the interchange of scientific information. 
tTorld U^ar II revealed our urgent need for an 
agency of the Government, to function in 
time of peace as well as war, to promote and 
foster fundamental research in the sciences 
which are not likely to be carried on pri¬ 
vately because of the size and difficulty of 
the problems and because of the lack of an 
immediate commercial value. 

The National Science Foundation will 
initiate and support basic scientific research 
through contracts or other arrangements 
and, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense, initiate and support scientific 
research in connection with national de¬ 
fense. It Vvdll also serve to foster the inter¬ 
change of scientific information among sci¬ 
entists in the United States and foreign 
countries and will correlate its research pro¬ 
grams with other scientific research pro¬ 
grams of individuals and public and private 
groups. Our national health, prosperity, 
social welfare, and security will be aided 
materially by such a foundation. (Public 
Law 507 Approved May 10, 1950.) 

Vocational Education Act 
S. 493: This act authorizes an annual grant 
of $40,000 for use in a vocational education 
program in the Virgin Islands. In the enact¬ 
ment of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946, which amended the George-Deen Act 
of 1936, the Virgin Islands were completely 
overlooked although grants-in-aid to the 
several States had been extended to the Ter¬ 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii, the island of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
This discrimination was unjustifiable espe¬ 
cially in view of the fact that more than a 
thousand Virgin Islanders were members of 
the Armed Forces and many additional thou¬ 
sands were affected by the dislocations pro¬ 
duced by the war. (Public Law 462. Ap¬ 
proved March 18, 1950.) 

School Construction Act 
S. 2317: This act authorizes a 3-year pro¬ 
gram calling for the construction of critically 
needed school facilities in those school dis¬ 
tricts overburdened by Federal activities. 
Twenty-five million dollars has been appro¬ 
priated for this program of which $3,000,000 
will be used for survey purposes, plus $26,- 
000,000 contract authority. (Public Law 815. 
Approved September 23, 1950.) 

School Assistance Act 
H. R. 7940: This act complements the 
School Construction Act, Public Law 815, by 
authorizing the expenditure of funds for 
operating-expense purposes in those school 
districts overburdened by Federal activities. 
This act authorizes a 4-year program of edu¬ 
cational aid to those school districts having 
large increases in enrollments due to the 
movement of Federal activities and the 
corollary movement of Federal employees. 
(Public Law 874. Approved September 30, 
1950.) 

Social welfare 
Navajo and Hopi Tribes 
S. 2734: This act authorizes $88,570,000 for 
a program rehabilitating the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes of Indians and for the better utniza- 
tion of the resources of their reservations. 
(Public Law 474. Approved Apxh 19.1950.) 
Indian Irrigation Projects 
H. R. 8199: This act extends the period of 
time allowed the irrigation districts of the 
Flathead Indian irrigation projects to execute 
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new repayment contracts. (Public Law 528, 
Approved May 25, 1950 ) 

Social Security 

H. R. 6000 THIS act extends old-age and 
survivor insurance coverage to approximately 
10 000.0CO additional persons, mating tbe 
total number covered approximately 45,0C0,- 
000 persons. Among the new groups, includ¬ 
ed are 5,000,000 nonlann self-employed ex¬ 
cluding professionals sucli as lawyers and 
doctors; 900,000 regularly farm-employed 
workers. 1.000,000 domestic servants em¬ 
ployed 24 days and paid $50 by one employer 
In any calendar quarter, “casual” laborers on 
tbe same basis as domestic servants; certain. 
Federal civilian employees not covered by tbe 
Federal retirement program; employees of 
certain publicly owned transit systems, out¬ 
side salesmen, Americans employed abroad 
by American concerns; and optional coverage 
for employees of certain nonproat organiza¬ 
tions. Monthly benefits for approximately 
3,000,000 persons now receiving would be 
Increased on the average from $26 a month, 
to more than $48, or more than 85 percent. 
The lowest benefit groups would be increased 
more than 100 percent This act, in accord¬ 
ance with their desires, totally excludes State 
and local government employees such as 
policemen, firemen, teachers, and other em¬ 
ployees of counties and municipalities since 
they feel their pension systems are far more 
Ijeneficial to them than coverage under this 
act. 

The new computing formula would pro¬ 
vide 60 percent of the first $100 of average 
monthly wage, plus 15 percent of the next 
$200, based on the maximum wage-tax base 
of $3,600. The minimum benefits would be 
increased to $25 and the maximum benefits 
would be increased to $160, but the maximum 
could not exceed 80 percent of the average 
monthly wage of the insured. World War II 
veterans are granted wage credits of $160 a 
month for tune spent in military or naval 
service between September 16,1940, and July 
24, 1947. 

Present payroll taxes of 11/2 percent each 
on workers and employers are continued 
through 1956. In 1966 the rates will rise to 
2 percent and will increase gradually to 
percent by 1970. 

Passed House by a vote of 333 to 14. Passed 
Senate June 20, 1950, by a vote of 81 to 2. 
(Public Law 734. Approved August 28,1950.) 

Major Disasters 

H. R 8396: This act authorizes $5,000,000 to 
cover disasters occurring anywhere In the 
entire country. This legislation provides for 
an orderly and continuing method of render¬ 
ing assistance to the States and local govern¬ 
ments in alleviating sufienng and damage 
resulting from a major peacetime disaster, 
in restoring public facilities and in supple- 
mentmg whatever aid the State or local gov¬ 
ernments can render themselves A major 
disaster is defined as any flood, drought, fire, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm, or other ca¬ 
tastrophe. (Public Law 875, Approved Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1950 ) 

Taxation 

Revenue Act of 1950 

H.R 8920: This act, which is a direct re¬ 
sult of the Communist aggression m Korea, 
increases tax liabilities by approximately 
$5,000,000,000. The change in withholding 
rates on mdividuals becomes effective on Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1950, and the increase m the corpo¬ 
rate rate for 1950 is approximately one-half 
of the rate which wih be effective In 1951 
and subsequent years. A tax is levied on 
the investment income of life Insurance 
companies over the last 2 years, 1949 and 
1950. The only provisions relating to excise 
taxes are those which will provide additional 
revenue. The act tightens up on the oper¬ 
ations of tax-exempt charitable trusts and 
foundations, to prevent them from bemg 
used for the benefit of their creators, and 
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from making Investments of an unsound 
nature. Income tax exemptions have been 
allowed the Armed Forces serving in combat 
areas—commissioned officers will be allowed 
not in excess of $200 a month and the in¬ 
come of noncommissioned officers will be 
excluded from tax 

The Congress has directed the Commit¬ 
tees on House Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance to report a bill raising revenue by 
levying, collection, and payment of corpo¬ 
rate excess profits taxes with retroactive ef¬ 
fect to October 1 or July 1, 1950, to the 
Eighty-flist Congress as early as practicable 
after November 15, 1950, if the Congress is 
in session If Congress is not in session, the 
hill IS to be reported as early as practicable 
during the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. (Public Law 814. Approved Sep¬ 
tember 23, 1950 ) 

Repeal of Oleomargarine Tax 

H R. 2023* This act requires that oleomar¬ 
garine, when served in eating places, be 
served in triangular shaped patties; when 
sold in stores, the external wrapper shall 
bear the word ‘‘Oleomargarine” or “Marga¬ 
rine” in type as large as any letter on the 
label and shall list all the ingredients; wrap¬ 
per of internal contents shall also bear the 
name “Oleomargarine” or “Margarine” in 
letters 20 points or more high (Vi inch). 
Federal taxes repealed aie: 

Colored oleo at retail, 10 cents pound, 

TTncolored at retail, one-fourth cent a 
pound. 

Six hundred dollars a year on oleo manu¬ 
facturers. 

Four hundred and eighty dollars a year on 
wholesalers of colored product, 

Two hundred dollars a year on wholesale 
of uncolored, 

Forty-eight dollars a year on each retailer 
of the colored product, 

Six dollars a year on retailers of the un- 
colored (Public Law 469. Approved March 
16, 1960.) 

Distilled Spirits Tax 

H. R 5486: This act modernizes present re¬ 
quirements and procedures for warehousing 
and tax payment of domestically distilled 
spirits by providing for the use of tax-stamp 
machines as an alternative method of pay¬ 
ing the tax; provides for the collection of tax 
on the actual quantity only of distilled 
spirits which are removed fz’om bond at the 
time of tax payment; also terminates certain 
wartime legislation enacted for the purpose 
of enabling the distillers to manufacture 
spirits for munitions and industrial pur¬ 
poses. (Public Law 448. Approved Febru¬ 
ary 21. 1950.) 

Metal Scrap 

H R 6327: This act continues until June 
80, 1951, the suspension of duties and Import 
taxes on metal scrap. The word “scrap” as 
used in this act shall mean all ferrous and 
nonferrous materials and articles, of which 
ferrous or nonferrous metal is the compo¬ 
nent material of chief value, which are sec¬ 
ond-hand or waste or refuse, or are obsolete, 
defective or damaged, and which are suitable 
only for remanufacture. (Public Law 869. 
Approved September 30, 1950.) 

Foreign-Trade Zones 

H. B. 5332; This act amends section 3 of 
the act of June 18, 1934, relating to the es¬ 
tablishment of foreign-trade zones. TTnder 
the act of June 16, 1934, manufacturing and 
exhibiting within a foreign-trade zone was 
prohibited. This act permits foreign goods 
to be fabricated, assembled, and displayed 
in foreign-trade zones—^restricted areas near 
CTnited States ports where products can be 
stored temporarily without payment of Im¬ 
port duties. (Public Law 666. Approved 
June 17, 1960.) 

Estate and Gift Taxes 

House Joint Resolution 480: This resolu¬ 
tion extends to July 1 , 1861, the period for 
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tax-free release of powers of appointment 
credited on or before the effective date of the 
Revenue Act, which was October 21, 1942 

The Revenue Act of 1942 rnade a number 
of significant changes in the treatment, un¬ 
der the estate and gift taxes, of property 
which is subject to a power of appointment 
created by a person other than the holder of 
the power. In order to enable holders of pre¬ 
viously created powers to adjust their af¬ 
fairs, It was provided that such persons could 
release their powers within a prescribed pe¬ 
riod of tune without incurring any tax lia¬ 
bility This period has been extended from 
time to time because of the many difficulties 
individuals have encountered in making the 
necessary adjustments. (Public Law 678. 
Approved June 27, 1950 ) 

Transportation 

S. 2436—Alaskan Airports* This act au¬ 
thorizes an additional $4,000,000 for the con¬ 
struction, protection, operation, and main¬ 
tenance of public airports in the Territory 
of Alaska (Public Law 454. Approved 
March 10, 1950 ) 

s 456 —New District of Columbia Airport; 
The purpose of this act is to authorize the 
construction and operation of a second pub¬ 
lic airport to relieve the congestion at Wash¬ 
ington National Airport and to allow for fu¬ 
ture increases in commercial air traffic here. 
It has been estimated, conservatively, that 
by 1955 the air traffic will have increased by 
40 percent and it has been determined that 
the Washington National Airport facilities 
at present cannot be expanded because of 
encroachment upon the channel of the Po¬ 
tomac River, To insure a greater degree of 
safety It has been concluded that an addi¬ 
tional airport for the Washington metropoli¬ 
tan area must be constructed. (Public Law 
762. Approved September 7, 1960.) 

S 2876—Federal Airport Act of 1946, ex¬ 
tension: This act extends for a periods of 6 
years the time for appropriating and ex¬ 
pending funds to carry out the Federal Air¬ 
port Act beyond the present termination date 
of June 30,1963, The present act authorized 
a 7-year program, with a top limitation of 
$520,000,000. This extension, did not incroaso 
the amount of the authorized appropria¬ 
tion—it simply allows additional time for 
the completion of the program or until June 
30, 1958 (Public Law 846. Approved Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1950 ) 

S 3771—Permitting Canadian vessels to 
transport merchandise and pasengers be¬ 
tween Alaskan ports and continental United 
States for a temporary period; This act ex¬ 
tends until June 30, 1961, temporary waivers 
of laws protecting American-flag shipping 
in order to provide adequate transportation 
for three small communities in southeastern 
Alaska Since the volume of passenger traffic 
to and from Skagway and Haines does not 
permit operation of adequate passenger serv¬ 
ice to these ports and since Hyder has no 
passenger or cargo service by American-fiag 
vessels, the only feasible aid for these com¬ 
munities is to permit Canadian vessels to 
continue calling at these ports. (Public Law 
584. Approved June 29, 1960.) 

H R. 6990—Baltlmore-Washlngton Park¬ 
way : This act provides for the construction, 
development, administration, and mainte¬ 
nance of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
in the State of Maryland as a Federal-aid 
project. The present Baltimore Boulevard is 
overcrowded to such an extent that accidents 
occur far more frequently than on the aver¬ 
age 4-lane highway. Further widening of 
this route would be difficult because of the 
property development that would create 
rights-of-way problems. The new highway 
Will have divided lanes, limited access, grade¬ 
crossing separation, and restricted truck 
traffic. (Public Law 643. Approved August 
8, 1950.) 

Federal Aid to Highways 

H. R. 7941: This act continues the Federal 
aid road program which was initiated in 
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1916 and iias been conducted so successfully 
since its inception. 

This act authorizes $1,188,150,000 for Fed¬ 
eral aid to highYi7ays and other road con¬ 
struction for a 2-year period ending June 
80, IS53. This represents a savings of ap¬ 
proximately $26,000,000 from the amount 
recommended by the Senate committee. 
This aid is to be matched by the various 
States participating Following is a break¬ 
down figured on a 1-year basis: 


Primary road, secondary, * 

urban___$500, 000, 000 

Forest highways_ 20, COO, 000 

Forest roads and trails_ 17, 500, 000 

Alaska-Tongass Forest roads_« 3, 500, 000 

Park roads and trails_ 10, COO, 000 

Parkways_ 13, 000, OGO 

Indian roads_ 6. OCO, 000 

Emergency fund_ 5, 000, 000 

Roads on public domain_ 5, COO, 000 

Inter-American Highway_ 4,000, 000 

Defense Highway Act_ 10, 000, 000 

Safety conference_ 75,000 

Total_ 594, 075, 000 


(Public Law 769. Approved September 7, 
1950 ) 

Panama Canal 

H. R. 8677: The purpose of this legislation 
Is to improve the organisation of the Pana,ma 
Canal and to establish an equitable and 
proper base for the collection of toils. 
(Public Law 841. Approved September 26, 

1950. ) 

Ship Sales Act 

S 3571: This act continues the authority 
of the Secretary of Commerce, under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, to sell war- 
built ships until January 15, 1951; charters 
on war-built dry-cargo vessels existing on 
June SO, 1950, may be continued to October 
31, 1950; charters on passenger vessels exist¬ 
ing on June 30, 1950, may be continued until 
December 31, 1951, or until expiration thereof 
by the terms of their provisions; also pro¬ 
vides for the continuation to January 15, 

1951, the authority of the Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard to grant 
waivers of navigation and vessel-inspection 
laws except in the case of laws regulating 
employment of aliens or requiring a vessel 
to have a full crew. (Public Law 591. Ap¬ 
proved June 30, 1950 ) 

Great Lakes Shipping 

H. R 8847: The purpose of this legislation 
Is to develop and maintain package freight 
and passenger service on the Great Lakes by 
permitting 10 surplus, war-built. Govern¬ 
ment vessels to be sold for operation on the 
Great Lakes on substantially the same basis 
as vessels can now be purchased under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 for use on 
the oceans. (Public Law 866. Approved 
September 28, 1950.) 

Veterans 

Postal Employees 

H. R. 4285: This act amends the act of 
July 31, 1946, to retroactively advance in 
grade, time in grade, and compensation, 
certain postal field employees who are vet¬ 
erans of World War II. This increase in 
the pay rates of certain substitutes is de¬ 
signed to benefit those who are actually 
receiving less pay than they otherwise would 
have received had they been privileged to 
accept appointments in the field service 
between May 1, 1940, and October 28, 1943, 
(Public Law 492. Approved April 29, 1950.) 

Veterans—Tuberculosis 

H. R. 7440: This act provides that World 
War II veterans who have active pulmonary 
tuberculosis develop with a 10 percent or 
more disability, within 3 years after separa¬ 
tion from active service shall be considered 
as having been incurred or aggravated by 
active service. (Public Law 573. Approved 
June 23, 1950) 


Veterans’ Patents 

H R. 4G92: This act provides for an ex¬ 
tension of the life of patents issued to vet¬ 
erans of World War II, on the theory that 
their service would have m many cases 
precluded them from exploiting their patents 
during that period. 

This act permits an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War H, who served for 
all or a part of the period between Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, and to 
whom had been issued or who has con¬ 
tinuously owned since a time prior to Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1945, a patent whose original term 
had net expired before the latter date, to 
apply to the Commissioner of Patents for 
an extension of the term of his patent equal 
to twice the portion of his military or naval 
service betv/een the dates of December 7, 
1941, and September 2, 1945. (Public Law 
698 Approved June 30, 1950 ) 

Veterans —Moilaexs 

S 3263: This bill, as passed by the Sen¬ 
ate, grants preference in Federal employ¬ 
ment to the mother of a deceased son or 
daughter whose life was lost on active duty, 
or of a son or daughter who is a service- 
connected permanently and totally disabled 
ex-serviceman or ex-servicewoman, honor¬ 
ably discharged, where the father of the de¬ 
ceased or disabled ex-service man or woman 
is totally and permanently disabled, or 
where, if the father is dead, divorced, or sep¬ 
arated from the mother of the deceased or 
disabled ex-service man or woman and the 
mother has remarried, and the second hus¬ 
band IS totally and permanently disabled. 

Passed Senate August 8, 1950 House 
Post Olfice and Civil Service Committee. 

Veterans—Education 

S. 25S6* This act clarifies the intent of 
Congress on the proper interpretation of the 
GI Bill regarding veterans’ educational 
tiaining benefits. Specifically, it continues 
the provision of Public Law 266 requiring the 
disapproval of courses in institutions having 
been in operation for a period less than a 
year prior to the date of enrollment unless 
such enrollment was prior to August 24,1949. 
Ceitain exceptions are provided for to do 
away with inequities which have been caused 
in the past Provision is also made whereby 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration may deny initiation of any course 
only if he finds (1) that the veteran is not 
eligible by reason of the July 25, 1951, cut¬ 
off date, or (2) that it is not in the same 
general field as his original educational or 
occupational objective and that such veteran 
has already made one change from one gen¬ 
eral field to another, or (3) that it is pre¬ 
cluded by reason of the fact that it has been 
found to be avocational or recreational in 
character, (Public Law 610. Approved July 
13, 1950 ) 

Veterans—Conveyances for Certain Disabled 
Veterans 

S. 3768* This act is a 1-year extension 
of Public Law 663, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which was the first law giving automobiles 
to veterans who had lost the use of one or 
both legs above the ankle. The present law 
expired on June 30, 1960, and it has been 
estimated that there are approximately 160 
cases remaining for the year of 1950 and 
about 350 cases for 1951 which cannot be 
approved without this extension. This act 
provides the sum of $800,000. The only 
change made in the law is to permit the 
veteran to pay the difference in cost of an 
automobile over and above the $1,600 which 
was not permitted under the 1950 law. 
(Public Law 798. Approved September 21, 
1950.) 

Spanish-American War Veterans 

H. R. 6217: This act provides out-patient 
medical care for approximately 100,000 
Spanish-American War veterans in non¬ 
service connected diseases or disability cases. 
(Public Law 791. September 19, 1950.) 


A Report la t2:e People of Ibe Third Coa- 
gressLoaal Bistrkt of IIHacis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

EGM. mi J. LINEHAN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. LINEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1948 
I pledged my efforts to true representa¬ 
tion for the people of the Third Congres¬ 
sional District of Illinois. In recognition 
of my obligations to the people of our 
district, whom I am honored to repre¬ 
sent in the Congress, I should like to re¬ 
port briefly to them on the landmark 
legislative actions of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

The world we live in today is beset by 
an aggressive element, mimical to our 
traditions and institutions, and seeking 
only the path to world domination. As 
Americans we have dedicated ourselves 
to the pursuit of peace. Our every act 
and intention has been predicated upon 
that cherished desire. 

A godless state, fostering the material¬ 
istic, the Soviet Union today threatens 
the peace of the world. This commu¬ 
nistic octopus has since 1945 absorbed 
and taken over 7,500,000 square miles 
of new territory and has subjugated 500,- 
000,000 people to its police-state control. 
Soviet expansion has wiped from the 
map Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Seven nations independent before 1939— 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and China— 
have lost their independence and become 
satellites of communism. 

In this world of unrest the Democratic 
administration has stood as a bulwark 
for the preservation of the ideals of free¬ 
dom and human dignity. The Eighty- 
first Congress has been in the vanguard 
of the western bloc striving for peace 
throughout our world. Public opinion 
has sought a solution for these interna¬ 
tional crises; our national affairs have 
had to be, therefore, necessarily subordi¬ 
nated. Our Federal Budget has been 
weighted with the demands upon it for 
the halting of aggressive action from 
without. Indeed, national problems and 
expenditures could foe easily dealt with 
if the costs of war were forever removed. 

Our insistence upon and support of 
the United Nations, our timely Marshall 
plan, and the point-4 program all have 
aided in turning the tide of communism 
in Europe. Our foreign policy has been 
based on the preservation of an orderly 
community of free nations; to this end 
we sponsored the United Nations. The 
Marshall plan was our answer to coun¬ 
tries seeking to rebuild on the ashes of a 
Second "World W'ar. Its success has 
stemmed the flow of commumsm and 
rescued Europe from the iron curtain. 

President Truman's point-4 program 
is the challenge to aggressors hi under¬ 
developed backward countries. The 
Eighty-first Congress has sought to pro¬ 
vide these people with the technical and 
agricultural know-how for improving the 
standards of their national economies. 
The United States has thereby placed at 
the disposal of these nations a means 
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whereby they may help themselves. The 
North Atlantic Treaty and military as¬ 
sistance pact for Europe are steps to 
strengthen and solidify the western bloo 
against encroachments from the grasp¬ 
ing tentacles of communistic influence. 

We live in a world of uncertainty; but 
we have a plan for survival. This plan 
will enable us to preserve our liberties, 
freedom, and way of life. 

The Korean war has served, despite its 
sufferings, to cement the nations of the 
Western World against any further act 
of aggression. With a love of God and 
our neighbor, with courage and the 
ability to face up to realities, we shall 
succeed in the course we have set for 
ourselves. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES—SOCIAL-SECURITY 
amendments, 1950 

One of the outstanding accomplish¬ 
ments of the Eighty-first Congress was 
the passage of the Social Security Act 
of 1950, extending the benefits of its old- 
age and survivors benefits program to 
over 10,000,000 additional persons. The 
following important changes are recited: 

Extension of coverage to self-employed 
persons other than farmers and certain 
professional persons. 

Coverage of regularly employed do¬ 
mestic workers. 

Coverage of State and local govern¬ 
ment employees not members of retire¬ 
ment systems, through voluntary agree¬ 
ments between the State and the Federal 
Government, and compulsory coverage 
of certain employees of certain transit 
systems taken over by States or local 
governments after 1936. 

A substantial liberalization of the ben¬ 
efit formula for future beneficiaries. 

Increase in the wage base for benefit 
and contribution purposes from $3,000 
to $3,600. 

A substantial increase in benefits for 
current beneficiaries, averaging 77^,2 
percent. 

Payment of benefits to dependent hus¬ 
bands and widowers of insured women 
workers. 

Liberalization of survivors insurance 
benefits with respect to insured married 
women. 

Payment of the lump-sum death bene¬ 
fit in all cases of insured deceased 
workers. 

Increase in the benefits for dependent 
parents and for the first child in a fam¬ 
ily from 50 to 75 percent of the primary 
insurance benefit. 

Provision of wage credits of $160 for 
each month of the military service dur¬ 
ing World War II. 

Provisions for Federal grants to the 
states for the needy permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Inclusion in aid to dependent children 
of one adult relative in a family, for Fed¬ 
eral matching purposes. 

Provision for mandatory exemption of 
$60 earned income for the blind, begin¬ 
ning July 1952, 

SUBVERSIVE CONTROL—ANTICOMMUNIST LAW 

This legislation—the McCarran Act— 
requires registration of Communists and 
subversives.’ It bars Communists from 
Federal jobs and tightens restrictions on 
aliens and immigration, Its provisions 


assure a round-up of all Communists and 
other subversive elements in a time of 
national emergency. 

housino 

The present war circumstances have 
necessarily diminished the scope of the 
housing program, however, the Housing 
Act of 1950 expands and clarifies the 
Federal Housing Act. With its increases 
in the limit on mortgage purchases by 
the Government, this measure is of dis¬ 
tinct aid to the moderate-income fami¬ 
lies. A liberalized scheduled of financing 
on FHA rental and cooperative housing 
will prove a boon to all, particularly our 
veterans. 

VETERANS' AFFAIRS 

The Eighty-first Congress liberalized 
many procedures involving payments for 
various types of disabilities In bet¬ 
tering the administration of the GI bill 
of rights the Congress has eliminated 
many abuses arising out of providing 
assistance to veterans for educational 
purposes. 

Congress also enacted laws permitting 
the payment to veterans of retroactive 
benefits during hospitalization. A time 
extension was also enacted for filing’ in 
certain cases claiming benefit and com¬ 
pensation. Another prominent action 
increased from 75 to 100 percent the pay¬ 
ment rates for presumed s('rvicc-con- 
nected disabilities. Over $60,000,000,000 
has been spent to date on beneilts and 
services for veterans of all of our wars. 

PUDTJC HKAT.TH 

Federal aid for hospital construction 
was extended to 1955. Rest*arch and 
training in the search for cures for rheu¬ 
matism, arthritis, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palr»y, epilepsy, and other dis¬ 
eases IS concerned in Public Law 692. 
Another law, Public Law 754, now per¬ 
mits property, surplus to tlie needs of 
the Federal Government, to be share'd 
by public health institution.s. 

I'EDHUAL inCnWAY aid 

A 2-ycar program of Federal aid to 
highv/ay construction ha,s been a.ssured 
by law with the authorization of $1,188,- 
000.000. This will keep our highway sy.s- 
tom the herd, in the world, u prick' and 
artery in peacetime, a necessity in war¬ 
time. 

DXSPL').CKD FER.SONS ACT OF 

The number of displaced prrson.s who 
may be admitted to tlie United States 
wa.s raised from 205,000 to 415.744 by 
action of the Elghty-fir.st Congress. 
Regular immi.gnition quotas allotted 
abroad will cover this increase. Every 
basis for a charge of discrimination has 
been eliminated. A carcdul screc*ning by 
the security agencies of the Govt'rnmc'nt, 
the B'ederal Bureau of Invc'stiaution, 
Immigration, Defense, and State Depart¬ 
ments has been provided. 

REOKO ANIMATION 

Congress accepted 27 of the 35 reor¬ 
ganization plans submitted to it by the 
President, I’hese plans included re- 
alinement of functions and streamlining 
of housekeeping in the vast executive 
branch of the Government. Further, 
they provided for the centrallmtion of 
authority as well as re,sponsibillty In the 
heads of tlie various departments and 


agencies. With the elimination of dupli¬ 
cative practices and overlapping func¬ 
tions m the various departments, man¬ 
agement experts predict savings of over 
$1,000,000,000 in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, with concomitant increased effi¬ 
ciency and meritorious economy in gov¬ 
ernmental services. I have supported 
many reorganization plans (except plan 
No. 27 for a Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Security) because of my study 
of the rcc!ommcndations of the Commis¬ 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, ht‘ad(}d by 
our only living ex-PrcsuUnit 

I have taken an unequivocal stand for 
rebuilding the Labor Department and 
improving the National Labor delations 
Board framework. On the occasion of 
the reorganization of the Labor Depart¬ 
ment, I took the followin!', position in 
directing a statement to the House com¬ 
mittee charged with responsibility in 
this field. I should like to insert that 
letter at this point: 

AI'IUL IS. 1950 . 

Hon V/jlltam L. Dawson. 

CJniiniian, Commttve on F.rpt'tidiiui'en in 
the Executive Departmvnts\ 

Nnn Houne Office Dnihling, 
in fit on, i>. C* 

Dsar CirAiRMAN Dawson* and Mrmmm or 
THK CoMMiTTLi:: X uiu Writing to you in »up- 
pju't of Htw'ginization Plan No. 0. whl('h in 
piTseutly bi'ing inquired into by your excel¬ 
lent committee during heurlui'.b on House 
Rei’olution 522. IJoufie Hentilutiou 522 him 
for H« object Ive the reject ton of thin inerl- 
torUnts reorgnnizutkni plan. 

Reorganization Plan No, (\ in general would 
accomplish the venting In the Heeretury ot 
laibor of all fuuctloun of all other oflleern of 
the Department of laihor and all funetkmn 
of all agenciea and employees of that. De¬ 
partment. In this fanhion the Heeretary will 
have the neeenwiry authority tii go hand tn 
hand with the rer*ponHtblUt y he prenently in 
eh.irgcd with in the conduct of hltt Depart¬ 
ment. 

In y»nu- nmsldcrationf? of thUi proponal, I 
should liki' pennkudon atrenn three im¬ 
portant luctorn: (a) Thin plan in identical 
to what In iH'oponed for the tlve other execu¬ 
tive departments hi Heor«(anization Plan No, 
1 through N<», 5; (b) It neelcn to carry out Uie 
rmanmendatlonn for Improvement of the 
structure of our fuwernmeutal departments, 
nirtd'uUy arrived at in the atudlra of Dt»m- 
inkiiUon on Organization of the Kxerutive 
Branch of the (lovermnent; let tt exactly 
pnralleln the reorgani'/.ation of the Htiite and 
Post Otfice I>f,tpiirtmenta. recently approved 
by the Chmgriwa, and will reault In economy 
and eflleicney through clearer Unen of iiu- 
thorlty and an tibstrnce of any division of 
reaponHlblllty, 

I ure.e your liupport «>f thin proponid of the 
XTe.'iident, in order ui secure tlin proper foun¬ 
dation and framework Pir the aclilevement 
of the purpoHea which created tlilM very vital 
Didmrlmrnt. 

Respect fully aubmlt ted. 

Nwi. J. hiNrilAN, 

il/rwhcr of iknigrrus, Third IH'drfrf, 
illhioat. 

My stiuul on tho National Oibor Ro- 
Itilions Board, ii two-h<*aeii‘d ai»*npy linr- 
borlim oinKialnK phitofitiphlps. na wImo 
malU'r of roeord. 'i'ln- I’r«wltU‘nt n'crut- 
ly. In romoviiw tho fu'ncr.il fitinwl of 
the National Uilxir Relalionft IJomrd, hna 
taken a very forward Ujuard curlnn 
the inU'rnecine strife extallna wlthm 
that si'tency. 

Anollnr hnidmark measure of the 
fiieateat nnport.tncc* to the wiathtiK peo* 
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pie wa.s the congressional enactment of 
the new and revised minimum-wage law 
increasing the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour. This meritorious law is con¬ 
tained in the Pair Labor Standards Act. 
Further labor legislation clarified over¬ 
time pay provisions of the Pair Labor 
Standards Act and outlawed retroactive 
claims. This raising of the minimum 
wage was one of the Democratic admin¬ 
istration’s promises in the 1948 cam¬ 
paign. 

AGRICULTURE 

The following measures were enacted 
in this field. A Federal tax on oleomar¬ 
garine was repealed. The Congress rec¬ 
ognized the feasibility of continuing 
farm-price supports for cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. The 
1950 potato crop support was rendered 
subject to producers agreement on mar¬ 
keting quotas. 

Government extension of control on 
imports of wheat, oil, rice, and rice prod¬ 
ucts was added until June 30, 1950. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OP 1950 

This law is of intense interest to us 
all. The Korean war has touched our 
lives in many respects; our successful 
pursuit of peace will require many self 
denials from all of us. This act provides 
the President with the discretionary 
powers for imposing rationing controls; 
it permits the fixing of price and wage 
ceilings simultaneously; it provides for 
requisitioning of buildings, equipment, 
and materials; it contemplates allocation 
and assignments of priorities; control of 
consumer credit and credit on new hous¬ 
ing is provided for; it further gives the. 
President the power to make or guarantee 
production loans and ability to set up 
machinery for settling war labor dis¬ 
putes. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 

The existing draft law was by force of 
this measure, extended to July 9, 1951. 
Under its provisions the President has 
the power to call up the National Guard 
and the Nation’s Reserves when he 
deems such action necessary in the pub¬ 
lic interest. 

OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION ACT FOR 1951 

This act provides the money for op¬ 
erating the Federal Government during 
1950-51. In former times individual 
acts were passed for each department 
and every item of Government expendi¬ 
ture. At the urging of management ex¬ 
perts, the Commission on Organization, 
and the public, Congress this year gave 
trial to a form of appropriation bill 
where the over-all cost of government 
was considered in a single package. This 
method was employed as an Improved 
means for public examination of Gov¬ 
ernment fiscal needs. Thirty-six billion 
dollars has been allocated for the nor¬ 
mal operation of the Government for 
the current year. The Korean war has 
necessitated a supplemental budget of 
an additional $18,000,000,000. 

CONCLUSION 

I have sought to set out In brief the 
worth-while record of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Out of space considerations, 
only the leading measures of national and 
international importance have been 


stressed in my report. The steps that 
the Congress has taken since January 
1949 have been substantial and have im¬ 
measurably contributed to the well-be¬ 
ing and security of our people. They 
stand as a vital force in our pursuit of 
peace. They mark well our national vig¬ 
ilance. The continuance of liberty, jus¬ 
tice, and freedom from western Europe 
to Korea has been the rich harvest of 
our efforts for true representation. 


The Wisconsie Senatorial Campaign 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursdayy September 21 {legislative day 
of Thursdayy July 20) y 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Information, Please—Questions and An¬ 
swers About 1950 Wisconsin Senatorial 

Campaign 

What are some of the basic facts about 
the 1950 campaign for the Wisconsin sena- 
torship? I am happy to present herewith 
some of these facts. I hope that they will 
be of interest to our folks. 

If you have any additional questions, 
please don’t hesitate to pass them along to 
me. I will try to answer your questions as 
fast as they are put to me and to present 
the responses completely and frankly as al¬ 
ways. I present this report in all humility 
and hope you will enjoy it. It is based, too, 
on answers which have appeared in the 
press—not Just on my answers alone : 

Question. Just what Is involved in the 1950 
Wisconsin senatorial election on Tuesday, 
November 7? 

Answer. A 6-year term in the United States 
Senate, beginning In January 1951. 

Question. What are the basic differences 
between the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator—Senator Alex Wiley —and 
the Democratic candidate? 

Answer. (1) The Republican candidate has 
12 years of intensive legislative experience 
In Washington; the Democratic candidate 
has none—^zero—a complete blank. 

(2) The Republican candidate is commit¬ 
ted to the free-enterprise system; the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate supports various sociallstio 
proposals (e. g., socialized medicine, social¬ 
ized farming) to alter that system. 

(3) The Republican candidate—Senator 
Wiley —^is opposed to appeasement of com¬ 
munism; the Democratic candidate has re¬ 
peatedly recommended In effect coddling of 
Reds at home and abroad. 

These are a few of the basic differences 
between the two men. 

BADGER papers ENDORSE WILEY 

Question. Does Wisconsin’s press believe 
Senator Wiley should be reelected? 

Answer, Here's the answer. It comes from 
a few of the dozens of favorable editorials in 
Badger papers: 

^‘Senator Wiley has proved his worth In 
the Senate. He serves Wisconsin well. More 
Important, he serves the Nation as a leader in 
our National Legislature. He should be re¬ 
turned to the Senate.” (Janesville (Wls.)^ 
Gazette.) 


‘‘Senator Alexander Wiley deserves to be 
congratulated on his alertness in protecting 
and advancing the interests of Wisconsin m 
Washington.” (Clintonville (Wis ) Tribune- 
Gazette.) 

“We need men in Congress who will fight 
for dairying and for that reason we need to 
send Alexander Wiley hack to Washington ” 
(Hillsboro (Wis ) Sentry-Enterprise.) 

“It IS well that Senator Vv^iley has so faith¬ 
fully discharged the duties of his constitu¬ 
ents and his country. V/ould that we had 
more people so diligently devoted to our way 
of life ” (Bnllion (Wis ) 'News ) 

“The necessity of returning Senator Wiley 
to Washington is as obvious as anything 
could be. Wisconsin and the Nation need 
Wiley in the position of leadership to which 
he has risen. 

“The socialistic ventures of Government 
must be met with men of Wiley’s rank and 
stature in Washington.” (La Crosse (Wis.) 
TTibune.) 

Question. What positions does Senator 
Wiley hold in Washington? 

Answer. The Senator is the highest rank¬ 
ing active Republican member on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He is the 
highest ranking Republican member on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. He is a 
member of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee (which has been probing crooked 
politics in Chicago and elsewhere ) 

Question. What do these committee as¬ 
signments mean? 

Answer Plenty, folks, as any well-informed 
citizen will tell you. Here’s why. Most of 
Congress’ work is done in committees. If 
a man has unimportant committee assign¬ 
ments he is not, relatively speaking, in a 
position to do an effective job. On the other 
hand, Senator Wiley by virtue of his im¬ 
portant committee assignments, is in one 
of the most powerful positions that a Wis¬ 
consin man has ever been in to really help 
his State. In other words, it is a basic fact 
that in 102 years of Wisconsin statehood, 
very few if any Wisconsin legislators have 
ever held as high positions in the United 
States Senate as Senator Wiley does. Those 
are plain, undisputed facts. 

Question. Well, assuming all of the present 
indications were to be reversed, what would 
be the effect if the Democratic candidate 
were to win Insofar as committee assign¬ 
ments were concerned? 

Answer. Assuming such a condition, here’s 
what would happen. Wisconsin would go to 
the bottom of the list insofar as representa- 
tation by one Senator is concerned. In other 
words, any new Senator coming into office 
would be at the bottom of the roll. He would 
get the least Important committee assign¬ 
ments. He would have to remain in Wash¬ 
ington for many years before he was given 
any position of authority and responsibility. 
In the meanwhile, he would have to learn 
the legislative ropes. This tlikes years and 
years. Why? Because Government In Wash¬ 
ington has become a very complex affair. 

Question. Let’s turn to legislation. How 
many bills has Senator Wiley introduced in 
the present Congress? 

Answer. Tour senior Senator, Alex Wiley, 
has introduced over 80 bills in the Congress 
alone. 

Question. What are some of the most im¬ 
portant Wiley bills in this Congress? 

Answer. The St. Lawrence seaway bill; the 
bill to assure adequate Income for farmers 
producing milk for manufactured dairy prod¬ 
ucts; legislation to reduce taxes on necessi¬ 
ties like cosmetics, baby powders, household 
drugs, union dues, etc,; proveteran bills; 
anti-Communlst legislation; a bill for Im¬ 
provement of conditions among Wisconsin 
Indians, 

These and literally dozens of other bills 
have been introduced by your Senator within 
these last 2 years. 

Question. Have many of Senator Wiley’s 
bills been enacted into law? 
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Answer. Absolutely yes. Senator Wiley’s 
was one of tbe first proposals that was ulti¬ 
mately enacted into the famous portal-to- 
portal law. 

Several of Senator Wiley’s suggestions for 
anti-Communist legislation have been en¬ 
acted into law. 

The Senator’s proposals for a Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Advisory Committee have been adopted. 

Legislation for a cheese marketing news 
service which the Senator had proposed have 
also been adopted into law. 

Small-business legislation which he sug¬ 
gested was adopted. 

Question Does Senator Wiley have suffi¬ 
cient background in Wisconsin affairs to 
merit another term in the United States 
Senate^ 

Answer. Well, let the record speak for it¬ 
self. Here are the facts without embellish¬ 
ment The Senator has one of the moot 
varied backgrounds of any Wisconsin candi¬ 
date He has been an attorney, a small-town 
banker, owner of a dairy farm for over 34 
years. At the start of his career he worked 
in the sawmills of northern Wisconsin for 
15 cents an hour, 11 hours a day. He sold 
life insurance, books, washed dishes to work 
his way through college He graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Question. Is the Senator a family man? 
Answer Yes. He has a family of four chil¬ 
dren—all born and raised in Wisconsin—and 
eight grandchildren. 

Question. Does he occupy an important 
position in foreign policy? 

Answer. You can answer that one yourself 
by looking at these facts. Three times Sen¬ 
ator Wiley has represented the United States 
Government in foreign conferences. More¬ 
over, in Washington, D C., although Presi¬ 
dent Truman has tried to purge him, it is a 
fact that the President has called him to the 
White House to confer with him on many 
critical occasions In other words, we sec the 
complete contradiction in the Democrats* 
position. On the one hand they are trying 
to purge the Senator, and on the other hand 
they have consulted with him in Washington 
in the White Plouse itself on crucial foreign 
policy matters. 

Question. Speaking again of foreign pol¬ 
icy, what is the Senator’s stand 
Answer. The Senator has supported every 
last bipartisan foreign policy move to curb 
the tide of communism. In other word!?, ho 
has voted for all measures designed to 
strengthen liberty-loving foreign nations in 
their opposition to the Bed tide. 

The Senator has, however, opponed the 
blundering, bungling policy in the Par East, 
the policy which lost us China, fche policy 
which brought on the Korean war, with over 
20,000 American casualties already. Ho 
urged from the very first day of the fighting 
that the United Nations supply more troops 
and arms rather than rely on Uncle Sam to 
do everything and to bear all the sacrlilcea. 

The Senator opposed military unprepared- 
ne&s. Ho has fought for adequate arms and 
equipment for American boys. 

He has pointed out that Congress voted 
every last cent which the President request¬ 
ed—over $50,000,000,000 In 4 years—and yet 
the Democrats still left us unprepared. 

The Senator’s primary aim has been to 
prevent another disastrous world war. He 
has voiced the prayers in the hearts of all 
Wisconsin people for peace. As a matter of 
fact, he has introduced legislation for the 
establishment of a Cabinet Department of 
Peace in the United States Government. 

SENATOR WILEY’S MOVIE AVAILABLE FOB TOtJE 
CLUB 

Question. Does Senator Wiley have close 
contact with the people of Wisconsin? 

Answer. Absolutely. Look, folks, at the 
record. The Senator has visited Wisconsin as 
often as he could. Often he has flown back 
to Washington staying up all night—going 


■without sleep for 30 hours—in oider to both 
fulfill his obligations in Wisconsin and in 
our Nation’s Capitol. He prepaies weekly 
news letters, articles, special bulletins. 

He produced a precedent-making motion- 
pictuie film with sound entitled “America in 
Crisis.” It is a 16-millimeter, 22-minute edu¬ 
cational movie which is now being shown 
throughout Wisconsin. You can borrow a 
print of that movie by writing to his Wash¬ 
ington office. A reel will be sent out to your 
organization at any date you specify if it is 
available. 

This film is designed to present some of 
the basic pioblems in current American life. 

HOW BADGER VOTERS HAVE SUPPORTED SINATOR3 

Question Does the Republican Party sup¬ 
port Senator Wiley as their candidaLo? 

Answer Absolutely The Senator was en- 
donsed unanimoitsly at the Republican con¬ 
vention in Milwaukee in June. In the Sep¬ 
tember 19 primary, Senator Wiley com¬ 
pletely swamped Ills opponent. As a mciUer 
ol fact, the Senator received more votes than 
were received by his combined oppo.sition— 
by all lour Democratic cancUdates tor the 
United States Senace 

TYPE OP INDIVIDUAL OPPO.SED TO THE SENATOR 

Question. Who are the groups opposed to 
Senator t/iLEY? 

Answer. The answer to this question is 
very important to Wiseon.sin because it ir, a 
fact, as newspapers have pointed out, that 
the very groups which oppo.,e the Sniator 
show how imijortaut it is that he be re¬ 
elected. 

1. Ho is opnootd by a few big city labor 
bosccs (not by the rank and lilo wniker). 
These bosses oppose him becaur.e he has 
steadily supported sound labor laws. They 
have opposed him because lie n Jiiooil to take 
their orders and roHised to r’\H'iU lair labor 
legislation. A.s a matter of iact, they tried 
so hard to defeat him that they p.unm.al 
thousaud.‘j upon thousands or dolhira luU) 
an oppo;iUion candidate In the Deiuecratic 
primary-‘a c'ndkJaie wlio \vu‘i comp’ettly 
defeated by tlu'ir own parly. In other \;ord.H, 
the rank and file of honest work r.n did not 
swallow the line of their dictalorhU labor 
boa.se,s. 

2. Another group wldeh doe.*; not like 
Scuatur W'u.ey, is the Ke,/ Ik'al j'OfU\lb4hi 
gioiip. They want to coiuphn.a^y 

our c(ju-dry wber<M*t iienntor Wu.t.Y In IViU 
percent oppo.nrd soclalhan. That in why 
they support the Dinmcratic ennduUde hw 
United States iUntator, a candidate •wlu) 
wants sochdiv.ed I’tnmiuf’; lUid r.tu'lulbAtl nv d- 
Icine, a candidate as radical us In running 
anywlnrc in our country. 

3. Various imderworkl IniUtenccsn a»*c alt>« 
at work ugninst the Senator. Why? Hc- 
caiwo they know he Is flnhtlng for clcim gov¬ 
ernment. Ho Is a member of the Senate 
Crime Investhtatlng CommlUee. He hm 
battled against corruption, agalnrt <Tonkcd 
politics, against the combined Influence of 
dope peddlers, white slavers, gunmen, cut¬ 
throats. Wisconsin la n clean ^tate, and 
Senator Wiley intends to keep it clean, to 
keep out the influence of the (hUcago mob 
which years ago infested Wisconsin. 

senator's X»RO-MA0ISON bills 

Question. What particular blUs l\m Sena¬ 
tor WXLEY introduced that are of spoeim In¬ 
terest to Madison, the capital of Wisconsin? 

Answer. The best answer to that Is shown 
in the Senator's continuous amendments— 
practically every year—for the great Ij'ortit 
Products Laboratory at Madison. Look In the 
Oonorksmonal Eeoorb and you will find that 
year after year, It has been Senator WilW» 
amendments which have saved this great re¬ 
search institution. 

Senator Wiliy has also helped Madison by 
seeking to got the Quartermaster Eesearch 
Laboratory sat up there also. The Senator 


has, in addition, fought for Wisconsin Cen¬ 
tral Ail lines whose headquarters is at Macll- 
ison. 

If you look again at the Congressional 
Record, you will note that time alter tune, 
the Senator has spotlighted the g*eat lole 
of the University of Wisconsin He has 
pointed out that this famed iinivcisity tsl 
which every Wisconsinite is pioud, ha.s been 
in the foreiront ol social and scientilic pnr*;- 
ress. Time and agam, Senator Willy has 
publicly prai'*,ed in the Senate the great 
laculty and .student body of t.he university 
as well as the bcaiUiiiil cil,y in which it is 
located 

Question. Can you cUc any Instances 
wherein Sauatoi W’ii.ey has been ot paiticu- 
lai help to tJie consumer? 

Alls wan*. The best illuslration of thi.s point 
came up when tlie nottndoU!* natural-gos- 
rate-increase bill W’lis being debated in the; 
Senate. Thi.s is the un.sound bill which wa.a 
sponsored by leading Dcanocuits. Hat Its 
ann wc.s to cauie an iucunise in tiu' rut '.a 
paid by 1,5 lO, 000 WiscoiLsin users of natural 
gas, 

Senator Wiley denounced the bill a*; in- 
fl’itionary and es a terrible blow to the con¬ 
sumers of the state. He vot'-d apainst It and 
moreover urj ed the Preiudeut to \eto tin* 
bill when the Dmuocratie (’on;;re unfor¬ 
tunately pa .sed it. Klnallv, after a Ion-: 
light, the President pave into h'eouh’ltsm 
p«-e.nsure and vetoed the d.nv'/’rou?*. hill, That 
shows how Penntor Wiilv.y has ioujhu to pro- 
t(*ct the coirnuntw. Hummerable VViseousIn 
new.s!5aper« applauded the Heiudor’n efloU.a 
on this partieular i.i.sue. 

JJL'N.mm WII.LY ILCltVED TWO VlPFRANfP 
AWACIW 

Qaw'.tion What hna the Srienator done for 
Wk.Cvtn.MU veuaMLsV 

Au.nvwr, Here is the easy autuver tt> that 
one: 

1. The ^hnmtor wns one ut the t co- 

aptnvms of the famoua Ol bill (d' rtphtn. 

2. TinMuph the yiau’s, he han lutrodt.f' d 
Icpkilathm eudiinuni by the Americim f»i‘ Jku, 
the Veteriunj of idjrely.u Wars, the nir*ahied 
Anm'ivm Velerun.s, luul American Vetenum 
of U-iwUi War ri. 

:i I'he 8cnati)r van *:lveu rpet hd iiwa'd ■ by 
bah the AMVPIM and Dhabled AmeU< an 
Vctcr.oLN Idanuldion, 

4. He iUL5 iutroiluct'd u lonp scries nf biu?i 
for otoer veferen insaip* im Uiuiu*; Hie MilU 
t.o'y Order of the 1/urple U«au and Ucscue 
OiJicers’ Associatiou of tin* Unitial States 

QurdJnn. What sort work naord hiw 
Senufor V>n,iY eoinpUed? 

Answer. The herd answer to tlntf in abov;n 
by tm efUhnial eniTled in the Wsshim om 
(H. C.| Times-Hetnhi. Ibis edhiirbsl siHt.’d: 

“Panudor Wilkv works haifl, He per'ir^|i)»|}y 
reporU'd out ati:? bids he t Mitstnu more thnii 
any other nmn in Hm Hounc or Ncnate/’ 

Que'iion. What in the banie qnesHon that 
the avenete voter slituiki ask iiliu.adf In 
to Hie poUn? 

Anwiver. Tiie only real quest Ion find r mfifn 
In this; I wiiht ti itsaii of cKfie}lenee like 
Senator Willy, who is dedlralcfl to ttti» free- 
enierprire or do I wmiu, a nam of 

complete iiiesp* rienre v/lio Is oppeoinl fo ihut 
free-enterprise r,y dem?‘* 

Question, Ihw .semitor Wiii f beett a Irieml 
of the Wiitcohsiii form Indtiairy iHilch in t,hii 
bm±hum tif Wisronsliiki eeomnny? 

AmwrH Absolutely. Ilia eSorlli for rmiii- 
tm have been eiitlorwnl by ihe Naiioiial 
Ortihgik by Hiiiuhifi inay.c/lnei Ilia) IhMiira 
Biiiryaifln* by tniuimrrabk) Wi"'ffmrtin co¬ 
oper At Iwii, ElAX iind otlier Kroupti. In fact 
th# Sinmtw Is known in a upoke^UHaii Hm 
Wtecmwiu diilry linlufitry In Ihi of 

Congi'feii, 

mim m tm twrmwMX m wtmwm 

QursHori. Unn Sriiattjr Wiirt tidroflweiHl 
legteiiittoii of piirUruliir initmid iu wmmti7 
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Answer. Absolutely yes. He is one of the 
leading cosponsors of the women's equal 
rights amendment. Moreover, he has been 
one of the leading fighters for legislation to 
wipe out nuisance excise taxes on cosmetics, 
baby powders, and essential drugs that every 
family uses in its medicine chest. 

Question What has Senator Wilevt done 
for the great conservation movement of 
Wisconsin? 

Answer. He has introduced innumerable 
pieces of legislation endorsed by the Izaak 
Walton League and by countless rod and 
gun clubs He has been a vigorous sup¬ 
porter of legislation for Federal aid to fish 
hatcheries and for Federal aid for forest 
preservation and conservation of our na¬ 
tional parks. 

HELP GIVEN TO BADGER TOURIST INDUSTRY 

Question What has Senator Wiley done 
for the great Wisconsin tourist industry 
which IS the second most important mdustry 
in the State in furnishing income? 

Answer. The Senator has been termed In 
the press one oi Wisconsin’s best salesmen 
in the Nation. Time after timo he has 
focused the attention of our country on 
Wisconsin as a tourist paradise The favora¬ 
ble publicity which he has secured for Wis¬ 
consin has helped contribute to the economic 
health of the great tourist industry of the 
State. This means many more dollars and 
cents to managers • and workers in restau¬ 
rants, hotels, tourist cabins, gasoline sta¬ 
tions, and other service industries. 

Question. What does my vote for Senator 
Wiley mean? 

Answer. Your favorable vote means that 
you believe In: 

1. Keeping a man of experience in Wash¬ 
ington. 

2. Retaining a leader who believes in hon¬ 
est, clean government, who is a sworn enemy 
of crime and corruption. 

3. Supporting a man who wants to con¬ 
serve your tax funds rather than to spend 
them irresponsibly. 

4. Supporting a man whose integrity has 
never been questioned even by his oppo¬ 
nents. 

6. Supporting a man who believes In the 
people and has faith in the people, who tries 
to serve the people rather than to take the 
dictates of any special-interest group. 

CONCLUSION 

Well, folks, that concludes this “Informa¬ 
tion, please” quiz. I’ve tried to present these 
answers candidly and fairly. I’m not asking 
for any special credit or pats on the back. 
All I’ve sought to do is to report to you hon¬ 
estly and objectively on the facts, I’ve al¬ 
ways sought to do the best I know how, ad¬ 
mitting errors when they occur and trying 
constantly to do a better job for you. 

You, the voter, can exercise your own fine 
Judgment and wisdom In making up your 
mind. 

I have faith In your support. 

Don’t forget, friends, Tuesday, November 
7, is a crucial day for Wisconsin. 

Not only Is the senatorship at stake but 
the governorship, county, and local officers, 
I feel that the Republican ticket merits your 
kind support right down the line—A lex 
Wiley, Walter Kohler, Jr., and all our other 
Republican candidates. 

We want to keep Wisconsin free, sound, 
prosperous—with good government at Madi¬ 
son and strong Republican leadership in 
Washington. 

So, folks, I’ll be seeing you at the polls 
Tuesday, November 7. 

Please vote for good government, for peace 
(rather than 3 Democratic wars In 83 years), 
for economical, responsible government 
(rather than Democratic waste and extrava- 
^nce). 

Thanks very much, Indeed, folks. 


Unfinislied Tax Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Septemher 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Unfinished Tax Problems 
delivered by me over the radio program 
entitled “Pro and Con” over facilities of 
the National Broadcasting Co., Friday, 
October 6,19G0. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Ordinarily higher taxes are not a very 
pleasant subject to talk about because most 
people don’t want to pay more taxes. That 
is natural, and I don’t blame them. 

However, today I am particularly glad of 
the chance to talk about taxes because it is 
through our taxes that we all must make a 
concrete contribution toward winning a vic¬ 
tory in the Korean fighting and toward 
strengthening our country. 

The brunt of the sacrifice in all wars has 
always been earned by a comparatively small 
group—^those actually under fire or those at 
the combat front primarily. That is just as 
true of the fighting in Korea as of any other 
war. According to the last tabulation 2,441 
young men have been killed in action or died 
of wounds and about 15,000 others are 
wounded or missing—^perhaps captured— 
perhaps dead. 

Those men have alreay paid a great deal 
more than taxes So have the others who 
have been in the front lines. Even those 
who have been lucky enough to escape injury 
so far. 

Our job at home Is to supply the money 
and the Implements of war for these men to 
fight with and for our Armed Forces to guard 
us with after the fighting in Korea comes to 
an end. That means as a starter higher 
taxes—perhaps sliarply higher taxes. 

Many of you know that Congress just 
passed a tax bill a few days ago. Perhaps you 
will be interested in some of the provisions. 
The principal provisions are increases In the 
rates of taxes on the Incomes of both Indi¬ 
viduals and corporations. 

For example, for most people the rate will 
go up from about 17 percent to 20 percent of 
your Income above exemptions and deduc¬ 
tions. That Is on the first bracket. On the 
highest bracket—those with very large in¬ 
comes^—the rate will go up to over 90 per¬ 
cent—more than nine-tenths of the income 
of those drawing very big salaries 

The tax rate on corporation incomes goes 
up from 38 percent to 45 percent. In other 
words all corporations except the very small 
ones will have to turn over almost half their 
Income to the Federal Government. 

X realize that these tax increases, particu¬ 
larly those on the average man with a fam¬ 
ily to support, may not be easy to pay in some 
cases. Congress decided to put them on 
with real reluctance, I can tell you. There 
was just no other way to begin to raise 
enough revenue to meet this situation. 

Furthermore, I must tell you that these 
taxes are possibly only the beginning, I 
wish 1 could tell you that further tax in¬ 
creases will not be necessary but that Is not 
the case. We want to pay as we go on this 
rearmament program if we possibly can, 
.World War II was paid for largely by borrow¬ 
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ing but that created Inflation and a higher 
cost of hving and a very great hardship for 
millions of people. If the Government can 
raise enough revenue through taxes to meet 
its expenses without borrowing, it will be 
possible to keep prices from going up any 
further. That is one of the most important 
reasons for raising taxes. 

In practice taxes heavy enough to pay the 
full cost of rearming ourselves and making 
our country secure would be extremely bur¬ 
densome They would be very difficult to 
pay It will be a really big problem to find 
ways and means of raising enough money for 
the Government to meet this situation with¬ 
out laying an absolutely intolerable burden 
on taxpayers which means everybody—wage 
earners, farmers, salaried people, business¬ 
men, everybody. That is a problem that 
Congress is going to have to tackle as soon 
as it goes back into session again. 

Is there any way by which these extremely 
heavy taxes can be avoided? I don’t know 
but I can suggest some ideas we might try 
For example, we ought to start in immedi¬ 
ately in cutting out or slashing to the bone 
some of the less essential activities of our 
Government. Taxpayers are going to be 
forced to cut down their own expenses when 
more taxes are withheld from their wages 
and salaries. Many taxpayers are going to 
have to do without things they really need 
or postpone plans they have made 

There is no reason on earth why the Fed¬ 
eral Government should not do precisely the 
same thing with some of its functions that 
are not really essential. Everyone knows 
that Federal spending for nonessential pur¬ 
poses could be cut down sharply. Even be¬ 
fore the flghtmg in Korea started, the Fed¬ 
eral Government was spending five times as 
much as it did back in 1940 and 1841. There 
IS no possible reason why the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should expect to continue spending 
as usual while each individual taxpayer is 
forced to give up his own plan so that he can 
give more of his Income to the Government. 

In my judgment it should be equally pos¬ 
sible to cut out four or five billion dollars of 
Federal spending per year. Senator Habby 
Byrd, of Virginia, has proposed budget re¬ 
duction of about that amount. He is a Demo¬ 
crat and I am a Republican but this matter 
is far too serious for partisanship, I go 
along with him 100 percent in his proposal 
for budget reduction. He and I teamed up 
to put through the single-package Federal 
appropriation bill which helped us save over 
half a billion dollars on this year's budget, 
and I believe that if economy-minded Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats alike will work to¬ 
gether, we can make really big savings in 
Federal spending. 

If we could save $5,000,000,000 In nonde¬ 
fense spending, that $5,000,000,000 would he 
available for building up our military 
strength. We will need ever cent we can get. 

If we are willing to face up to this prob¬ 
lem squarely, It should not be too hard to 
find places where real savings can be made. 
We may have to do without new post offices 
and the like for a while—^perhaps for some 
years. We ought to examine Into some of the 
subsidies paid out by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—particularly the hidden subsidies 
which seem to leak out of every bureau and 
agency in the Government. Some of those 
subsidies have been going on far too long 
as it is, and it is time they pui^ a stop to 
them. We simply cannot afford such luxuries 
any longer. 

No matter how much we save on 
nonessential functions the cost of rearming 
ourselves is sure to take heavier taxes than 
we have had In the past. Wars ahd the mu¬ 
nitions of war are terribly expensive. That 
is why it is all the more importaiit to make 
every dollar count. 

But to return to the subject of taxes again, 
a number of people have asked me whab 
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Congress did about an excess-pi ofits tax. 
Many people seem to be under the impression 
that Congress decided not to levy a tax on 
excess profits during the late session. That is 
not quite correct. 

During consideration of the tax bill that 
was just enacted Congress decided fairly 
definitely that there would be an excess- 
profits tax and that it would become effective 
on the same date as the higher individual 
income taxes or perhaps on an earlier date 
That decision in general terms was written 
into the law. 

However, we ran into some difficulty in de¬ 
termining exactly how the tax should be 
levied. The Treasury Department which 
normally performs the detailed studies as 
a basis for recommendations on how the 
tax should be levied informed Congress that 
it was not in position to recommend the 
exact form that the excess-profits tax should 
take. Apparently the Treasury tax experts 
were caught off balance by this emergency. 
They had not tried to work out the details 
or to draft the precise legal language for an 
excess-profits tax. Both the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder, and President Truman 
definitely recommended to Congress that 
we wait until the problem had been studied 
very carefully before deciding exactly what 
form an excess-profits tax should take. 

When these details have been worked out, 
the excess-profits tax is supposed to be dated 
back at least to the date on which the indi¬ 
vidual tax increases go into effect. 

An excess-profits tax or war-profits tax 
is a very complicated type of tax for the 
Treasury to administer- There are still 
thousands of cases left over from the excess- 
profits tax of World War II which have not 
been settled yet. The reason it is so difficult 
to apply is that it is not so much a tax as a 
method of confiscation. The general idea 
of a war-profits tax is, practically speaking, 
to confiscate the profits that arise out of 
war. In other words, it is supposed to take 
the profits out of war by taxing them into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

That is easier said than done. Although 
the rates of the World War II excess-profits 
tax approached 100 percent, there were still 
somehow some persons who managed to find 
loopholes in the law or by some other means 
to make a good deal of money out of the 
war. We all know that. Furthermore, when 
you talk about confiscating war profits 
you want to be sure of Just what you 
are confiscating. Generally you don’t want 
to confiscate normal regular profits. They 
are taxable at the regular rate of 45 percent 
as I said before, but they should not bo con¬ 
fiscated if they are not war profits. Unless 
the tax laws are very carefully written wo 
may find, that it has been written so iis to 
apply excess-profit rates against companies 
which are really making only normal average 
incomes. 

That is why both the Treasury and the 
President urged Congress to wait awhile 
before working out the exact details of an 
excess-profits tax law. That is what was 
done. 

Even when an excess-profits tax Is put 
into effect, however, I should warn you that 
it will not solve all of our tax problems. I 
am afraid many people have an exaggerated 
idea of the amount of money that can be 
brought to the Treasury through an excess- 
profits tax. An excess-profits tax might pos¬ 
sibly raise three or four or five billion dollars 
a year. It is hard to tell. Even if it does so, 
however, that will probably not be enough 
to pay the cost bf providing us with the 
planes, tanks, and guns, and other equip¬ 
ment that we must have in order to be really 
secure. Even if every dollar of war profits 
can be taken into the Treasury it Is not 
likely to be enough to pay the cost of re¬ 
armament. 

That is why it is so absolutely essential to 
cut back on every unnecessEiry Item of cost 


In the Federal Government. That is why it 
may he necessary for Congress to search for 
additional ways of raising revenue. In levy¬ 
ing any such additional taxes I intend to do 
my best to see that they are levied as fairly 
as possible so that no one is required to pay 
more than his share. But I do believe every¬ 
one should be willing to pay this share I 
believe that is the least we can do to back 
up the men and boys who aie fighting for 
us in Korea. If all of us understand that 
I believe we will all be willing to do our part. 


A Letter Describing Early-Day Conditions 
in Idaho 
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OP 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septeiriher 23, 1950 

Mr, WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of my colleagues 
there is inserted herewith a letter de¬ 
scribing early-day conditions in north¬ 
ern Idaho; 

October 9, 1960. 

Dear Friend Eby : Your letter of September 
23 making an analysis of the plans of storing 
water on Lake Pend Oreille and generating 
power through the construction of the Al- 
beni Palls Dam brings to my mind my ex¬ 
periences and observations concerning the 
Clark Pork River and Lake Pend Oreille 
since we, the White family, the mother and 
five children, got off the Northern Pacific 
train at the new depot built in the lane cut 
through the tall timber for the railroad’s 
right-of-way July 30, 1890. 

There wercii’t too many people for the 
White family to see in Clark Fork in those 
days, nothing much but Chinese coolies wear¬ 
ing a queue under a big umbrella hat. living 
in little huts in the woods along the railroad, 
cutting wood to fire the locomotives befijro 
coal was discovered at Eoslyu in the Cum- 
cados. These Chinese, and I think there 
were over a hundred of them, were cutting 
wood and shingle bolts for the water-power 
shingle mills. We found them queer people 
that couldn’t understand or speak EngUsh. 

I have learned a lot about Lake Fend 
Oreille and the Clark Fork River since those 
eventful days when I was a 13-year-cfid htiy. 
We wore living in the railway depot then the 
very next day after our arrival, the other two 
kids in town insisted that I go way back In 
the woods to the foot of Antelope Mountain 
to see the mine—-where there were some log 
cabins, a tunnel on the hillside, a boxed-In 
ore chute from the dump down to a log 
or© bln at the foot of the hill-all idle and 
vacant. The story was that the fi>reinan 
got the check for the returns from the first 
ore shipment that was made that spring 
(1890) and skipped, leaving the men with¬ 
out any ijay. This is now the Lawrence mine 
on Antelope Mountain. 

There were a good many prospectorfi in 
Clark Fork in those days, baching In their 
miners’ cabins scattered over the hills and 
around the valleys working their clalma, be¬ 
fore Grover Cleveland called a spechd 
sion of Congress to repeal the silver Pur¬ 
chase Act, and struck American mining a 
blow from which it hasn’t recovered to this 
very good day. 

Prospectors, sometimes called saurdtmghs 
of that day, were really honest-to-God men; 
well read, wall informed, and bearded, hw.ky 
individuals. 

My father, being a telegraph operator and 
railway agent In those days before mining 


consolidations and big properties wore the 
rule, quite often received messages over the 
wire which some little broker in fepoLiuie 
would send out to the lellows workiiif'; claims 
in the hills, and when the opeiators would be 
authorized to find a messenger to take the 
telegiams up to t-he claims, In most cases I 
was the mcsscngei 

I didn’t think much of skipping up a steep 
trail almost to the top of l,he main range, 
or climbing the loothills around Clark h'ork 
in those days, and I was very much intrigued 
by the pluck and determination of those 
real Americans that hammered away wit.U 
their single jacks at the steel-defying rock, 
with drills sharpened with charcoal buinecl 
from the neighboiing timber 'I’he muck 
from the headings of their tunnel was 
trammed out in home-made curs made of 
boards and wooden wheels with tieuds 
covered with rawhide, on tracks made vt 
square poles covered with strap iron, 

I watched the.se sturdy prospectors sinking 
their shafts by hand to reach the ore and the 
fortunes they were sure was waiting to be 
opened in the deeper levels of the.se veins, 
hoisting their muck in irt>n-bfmnd buckets 
with home-made windlass which they wound 
up by hand with muscle and brawn in 10- 
hemr shifts. 

Then came Grover Cleveland with tiie re¬ 
peal of the Silver Purchase Act and a finan¬ 
cial depression that did its work. ’I’he big 
mines shut down all (iver the country and 
our prospectors scattered io other cmnim and 
other occupations. Their tunnels and shaft a 
stand today as a monument, to peraeveranee 
and hard labtjr and American UionlH that «>ur 
bureaus here in Washington are emleavorlUK 
to extinguish. 

But now cnmlnft back to the Clark Fork 
Elver and I.ake Vend Oreille. My father, 
being a southerner with an appreciation ftm 
land values and needing a home, innk up 
a homestead In the wtHula juffi. oft the ridl- 
road’s right-of-way and in asonthern fiuihh>ii 
built our house on blticks 2 f<a*t <iff the 
ground. 

In the year 1894 came the flood, covering 
our yard 'and gradually rising until It wua 
necessary tor xm to take oUr beddlitg and 
cooking ntenslLs and ferry to the higher 
ground tfi escape the* fii«)d that raised to to 
inches above the fir>or ot otir hou/.e netting 
on it.n 2-fi)ot blocks, Boxearn that came 
through on trulnn ironi Portland showed 
the high water markn up to the eaves. 

Those were stirring and Interesting dayn 
for the White family at Clark Fork, 

The things being aiild at thia late date 
by the Army mgineevn and yourself con¬ 
cerning the quality and nature of the land 
in the Clark Fork Valley vmUl have been 
wild of either the delta of the Wo Grimde or 
the delta of the roloriuio Wver which have 
been elearetl up and put into priiduellon 
and have proved tt? Ue «ome of the mtwit fer¬ 
tile and produeiive land on eiuih. Home 
of the mtxii fertile hind In fdaho lien In the 
delta of the Chirk Ftirk Elver iihove Luke 
IHmd Oreille, My 119 ywira nt otiwrvatlon 
and experience nmvtncrw me of this fiict. 

This land In the Clark Fork Oelia turn not. 
iK'cn flooded tot at) years tinill the high 
waters of a yeani iigo, 

Canary grair-^ grows ii fttriige higher than 
your head on the litnd In the Clark Fork 
Delta; unci heHidea clover, llmofliy. and red- 
top grat-n grows Itixurhuilly mi the meadows 
in the Clark Fork Valley iiitd Ikdia, 

Beef rattle come oT ther.e iiieitdows In 
the fall rolling fat. Now what mitre do you 
want imd where ruti you flntl litioi tiuil la 
more proilinfole If* own aiul 

There la iinollier feature cd thia land tliBt 
probably you. with your keen «h-«Tatloih 
may have overlOifkecL In the Mitumn when 
the frofit atrilsr?! tir klllii off the rro|W tiiid 
grtmti on the hhdier furm htiicls. In the Cliirli; 
l•\lrk Valley there hi a mhl fon whirli rlaen 
from ilM* w.ifwi ueier;i rf the Clark Fork 
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River and spreads over these lowlands and 
keeps off the frost for a period of sometimes 
from 6 weeks to 2 months later than the 
frost period in the upper elevations; and the 
cattle gel fat on the late pasture. 

Now with respect to the in^ience of the 
local utility that is buying Bonneville power 
for 21^2 nulls per kilowatt-hour and selling it 
to the mines at 1%, cents per kilowatt-hour, 
It IS proposed to ruin the Clark Fork Valley 
and the low-lying lands around Lake Pend 
Oreille and the Pend Oreille River by the 
storage of water and the power to be gener¬ 
ated over a dam at Albeni Falls that will 
doubtless be all bought by the local water 
power company and turned into its distrib¬ 
uting system through the transformer sta¬ 
tion and transmission lines built at Newport 
overlooking the site of the proposed new 
plant, which at the present prices should 
earn the Spokane company the difference be¬ 
tween purchase and selling price of $2,000,000 
a year. 

Show me a mine in the State of Idaho or 
anywhere else that would prodxice $2,000,000 
a year income. 

Talk about a gold mine, if the power com¬ 
panies can induce the Government to come 
in and shoulder the expense of paying for the 
damage to the land and paying for the con¬ 
struction of a plant and deliver the power to 
it at 2 y 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, what more 
could our Government do for any business 
organization anywhere’ 

It is always a pleasure to receive your let¬ 
ters and pithy comments, and I hope that 
you and I will live to see the day when the 
vein structure and ore deposits of the Clark 
Fork district will be explored at depths and 
the dreams of the old miners that worked so 
industriously and persistently in the early 
nineties will come true. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Compton I. White, 
Member of Congress, 


Sources of Failure of the Veto Message 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Sepiemder 23 (leQislative day 
of Friday, Septem’ber 22 ), X950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the New York Times of September 
26, 1960, by Arthur Krock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sources of Failure of the Veto Message 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Washington, September 26.—There were a 
number of reasons why Congress overrode 
the President’s veto of the new Communist 
control law, and overrode it by far more than 
the two-thirds majorities required by the 
Constitution, One was that the constituen¬ 
cies revealed an overwhelming demand for 
legislation of this nature before Congress re¬ 
cessed, and the bill which emerged from the 
trading and compromising that is always the 
price of highly controversial measures was 
well known to be the only one possible in 
the time that remained. 

But in view of the forcefulness of the veto 
message and the circumstance that the de¬ 
laying action by the handful of Senators op¬ 


posed to the bill assured enough time for the 
country to read the message before the Sen¬ 
ate voted, it IS plain that other and worthier 
considerations influenced the size and per¬ 
sonnel of the vote to override and were re¬ 
sponsible also for the breach m the adminis¬ 
tration front represented by some of the 
overriders Only this could explain the pres¬ 
ence in the prevailing group of the majority 
leader. Mr. Lucas; the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Connally; 
Senators Hill, McLIahon, and Tydings, who 
have carried many burdens for the President, 
and on the Republican side, Senators Ives, 
Saltonstall, and Smith of Maine. 

Among these latter considerations were the 
following. 

1 For many years the executive depart¬ 
ments, under two Democratic Presidents, 
were, to say the least, lax m keeping subver¬ 
sives out of the country and out of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and this has been dramatically 
demonstrated The administration fight 
against H R 9490 in the name of protecting 
civil liberties under the Constitution would 
have earned more weight if this had not 
been true. 

2. Some of the most violent protests 
against the bill came from quarters which 
have kept company with groups that have 
been sympathetic with Soviet policies and 
activities in this country, and some came 
from officeholders who have acquired their 
places through the support of such groups. 
This helped to cancel out the sincere and 
documented objections of patriotic citizens 
and newspapers concerned over the integrity 
of the Bill of Rights. 

THE FACTUAL DISPUTE 

3. But even these considerations do not 
account for the size of the overriding ma¬ 
jority and the identities of some who helped 
to compose it. That can be traced partly to 
the fact that the President, in his veto mes¬ 
sage, stated as incontrovertible truths things 
which were as firmly controverted by mem¬ 
bers who helped to write the bill. (The rest 
of the message was given over to opinions of 
how the measure would operate, and in mat¬ 
ters of opinion there is always the right to 
differ.) 

After the President sent his message Fri¬ 
day, and the delaying action began, Senators 
in favor of the bill drew up specific chal¬ 
lenges of his statements of fact concerning 
the measure and spread them in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. The following is a sample 
of the response of Messis. Ferguson and 
Mundt, Republicans: 

The President says “it would aid potential 
enemies by requiring the publication of a 
complete list of vital defense plants, labora¬ 
tories, and other installations.” * * * 

The fact is, as emphasized in the report of 
the conferees, that the test to be applied by 
the Secretary of Defense in publishing any 
list of facilities is that he “finds and deter¬ 
mines that the security of the United States 
requires the application of the provisions of 
subsection A of this section.” Obviously, 
then, if publication would be against the in¬ 
terest of national security, as the President 
claims, the Secretary could make no such 
designations or postings. It may be added 
that if the subsection is Daade inoperative by 
a failure of the Secretary, for security or 
other reasons, to designate an establishoaent 
as a defense facility and so publish the fact, 
nothing anywhere in the act modifies the 
protection afforded those establishments by 
other provisions of the criminal code, includ¬ 
ing the espionage and sabotage statutes, 

ON “thought-control" 

Another example: 

The President says, *Tt would put the Gov¬ 
ernment * * * In the thought-control 

business.” Neither any person in the course 
of the entire debate on this legislation, nor 
the President in his veto message, has been 
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able to point to a word or phrase in those 
sections of the bill which the President finds 
so objectionable, that suggests or implies 
thought-control. The actual fact is that the 
legislation of which the President speaks 
proscribes and punishes only specific, desig¬ 
nated overt acts which are clearly defined 
in the law. 

And Senator McCarran, Democrat, m a 
separate analysis of the veto message, cited 
the text of the bill against other criticisms 
which the President classified as facts. 

This type of counterattack fortified many 
V'ho found the force of the veto disturbing. 
The result was that, for various reasons, only 
seven Senators were unrecorded on final 
passage— Benton, Downey, Flanders, Gil¬ 
lette, Morse, Pepper, and Withers; and 77 
Senators voted either to override, or were 
paired in favor, as against 12 who voted, or 
were paired, to sustain. 


Summary of Housmg Legislation Enacted 
by Second Session of Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress 
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OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C, September 27, 1950, 
Hon. John W. McCormack, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C, 

Dear Congri^man McCormack: At Mr. 
Foley’s request, I am sending to you with 
this note a brief summary of housing legisla¬ 
tion enacted by the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. This, of course, is in 
addition to the Housing Act of 1949 which 
was enacted by the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress providing for (1) a declaration 
of national housing policy, (2) Federal as¬ 
sistance to local communities for slum clear¬ 
ance and urban redevelopment projects, (3) 
Federal assistance to local communities for 
low-rent public housing for families of low 
Income now living in slums and other in¬ 
adequate housing, (4) a program of housing 
research and (5) loans and grants to farm¬ 
ers who otherwise would be unable to obtain 
credit for housing on reasonable terms with¬ 
in their ability to pay. 

Sincerely yours, 

B. T. Fitzpatrick, 

Deputy Administrator and General 
Counsel, 

Brief Summary op Housing Legislation En¬ 
acted Into Law in 1950 (81st Cong.) 

1. HOUSING ACT OF 1950 (PUBLIC LAW 475, 
APPROVED APRIL 20, 1960) 

A, FNA {note greater down payments are 
now being required as part of inflation 
control—see item 4) 

New FHA Low-Cost Home Program 
The Housing Act of 1960 added a new sec¬ 
tion 8 to the National Housing Act providing 
a new FHA mortgage-insurance program for 
low-cost homes in suburban and outlying 
areas. This program replaces the former 
class 3 FHA loans. The section 8 authoriza¬ 
tion Is limited to $250,000,000. 
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FHA. Insuxa-ace ot Modernization and Repair 
Xioans Continued 

The FHA title I authorization to insure 
lendeifi agamst losses on home moderniza¬ 
tion and repair loans was extended to July 
1, 1955. A new formula was provided winch 
limits the total amount of such outstanding 
insured loans to tl ,2050,000,000. This 
amounts to an increase in authorization of 
approximateXy $5,000,000. 

FHA Title H Home Mortgage Insurance 
Program Improved 

The IHA title n home mortgage insur¬ 
ance authorization was increased by $2,250.‘< 
000,000 to a total authorization of not more 
than $9,000,000,000, and the program was re- 
VMcd to stimulate more lower-cost homes of 

a Size adequate for family life. 

The section 207 FHA rental-housing mort- 
gage-uiBUiftn.ce program was amended to con¬ 
tinue the stimulation of rental-housing con¬ 
struction formerly piovided by the tempo¬ 
rary section 608 rental-housing program, 
PrOYislons were added to section 207 requir¬ 
ing certification by the mortgagor that there 
will be no discrimination in the selection of 
tenants by reason of the fact that there are 
children in the families. 

FHA Cooperative Housing Mortgage 
Insurance Liberalized 
New piovlsions were added to the National 
Housing Act UberaUzing the FHA program 
of mortgage Insurance tor projects of housing 
cooperatives. The act required the appoinl- 
ment of a new Assistant Commissioner of 
FHA to administer cooperative housing mort¬ 
gage Insurance, and to furnish technical ad¬ 
vice and assistance to such housing. 

Temporary Section 608 FHA Rental-Housing 
Program 

An Increase of $500,000,000 in the mortgage 
Insurance authority under section 608 of the 
National Housing Act was provided in order 
that applications for section 608 mortgage 
Insurance on rental housing received in tho 
FHA fleld oflUces on or before March 1, 1960, 
might he processed. (See, 608 authority was 
temporary and no more applications can be 
processed under that aoclion.) 

FHA Mortgage Insuranco for War-Housing 
Sales Provided 

Section 610 of the National Housing Act 
was amended to make mortgage insurance 
in connection with the sale of war housing 
by the oovemment or any public-housing 
agency applicable also to tho sale of war 
housing constructed under Public Law 671, 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

FHA Insurance of Loans for Manufactured 
Houses and Large-Scale Site Construction 
Liberalized 

The FEA mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tloxi was liberalized covering insurance of 
loans to Jhionce the manufacture of houses 
and to finance large-scale modernized site 

construction of housing. 

B, Ct heme^oan guaranty fncrcascdUDi- 
red loana to veterans provided 
The Servicemen’s Roadjuatment Act of 
1044 was mended by raising tho xnaxlmum 
maturity of ol loans from 25 to 80 years; 
by raising the xnaximum home-loan guar-> 
anty from $4,000» or 60 percent of the loan, 
to $7,600, or 60 percent of the loan; to re^ 
quire all homes financod by ai home loans 
to meet construotion requirements pre«* 
scribed by the Veterans* Administration; to 
abolish combination VA-FHA loans effec*- 
tlve December 3l, 1050; and to provide for 
Btand-by direct home loans to veterans un¬ 
able to obtain loans under the terms of tho 
act from private sources. 

(No«,-^ome additional down paymenta 
being required under now aati**lnflatioii 
controls.) 
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C. Disposal of war and veterans* housing 
facilviaied 

The Housing Act of 19:0 provided for the 
disposition of all war and veterans' housing 
under the jurisdiction of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and lor the ttansfor 
of the farm-labcr ccnxps under the juris¬ 
diction of the Secretaiy of Agriculture to 
the Public Housing Administration for man¬ 
agement and disposal. (Program being ro- 
exammed due to Korean situation.) 

D. Lootw for student and faculty housing 

authorized 

Tlie Housing and Home Fuiance Adminis¬ 
tration was auLhoiized to mako loans to edu¬ 
cational Institutions of higher learning for 
the Gonstiuotlon of housing for their stu¬ 
dents and faculties. To provide funds lor 
the loans the Administrator was authorized 
to issue and have outstanding at any ono 
time obligations for purchase by the Treas¬ 
ury in an amount not to exceed $300,000,000. 
(Program temporarily suspended due to Ko¬ 
rean situation,) 

E. Home mortgage secondary market opera'* 

tioiis trnplcrncntcd 

An additional authorization of $250,000,000 
was provided to tho Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association lor the purchase of homo 
znortgasos. The new section 8 FHA hoino 
mortgages were made eligible for purchuso 
by the Federal National Morlgugo Atbocla- 
tlon. The vtstcrans’ Admlult;t.nition guaran¬ 
teed farm-homo mortgageB wore added to the 
homo mortgiigoa exempted from the 50 per¬ 
cent limitation on tho amount of eligible 
morlnages in a lender’s porU'oUo whlcli may 
he sold to the association, 

a. MXlXTAJtT HOUSriTG MOaTOAOn imUSAKCS 
{PROGRAM ASSXHTF.!) 

Public Law 498, apxiroved May 2, 1050. 
amended title Vtzx of tho NatiumU Hounlng 
Act, which authorizes FHA mortgage Uitmr- 
ohco for rental housing at or In areas ucU 
lacQxvt to military installatiims. The aiufiid- 
ment permitted the military services ti> em¬ 
ploy luchltccta to draft plans for mUltury 
Ixoualiig projocta. Upon the bnslH of tlirso 
pliiiifi and H|)Ocillcntlnii.s imispcrtive «i>t>naors 
of proloctH bid compoUlively for the privilege 
of supplying tho housing u> that the nee(‘f;- 
flity al ouch pr(w;pocUvc* Hpoiisni' preparing 
ficjmriUe j}1uxih arid specllioatloaH lit rllinl- 
iiatcd. thus oxpotUtUig and the 

provltilou of military housing by privuu? on- 
torprlBC. 

a. admxwxstoatioup of wotrsmo and coM\ttr- 
Niry FACILITY programs FlTRT««R <*UORl)Z- 

NATZO 

Throe reorganization plans wore put Into 
effect which Awthcr coordinated the lumalng 
and community fAcuities funcUons aud uc- 
tivitles Of the Federal Oovepumeiit lnu> tUo 
Housing uud Home Fhiaxico Agency. 

Eourganlzatlou Plan No, 17 (effective May 
24, 1050) traiisfotTcd two progmmH from the 
Oeneral Services Administration to the Hitus- 
lug and Rome Finance Agency; <u AdinUxlrt- 
tratlon of advances to State and local govern- 
nveutft for the pUnnlug of public works; and 
(2) monaKcment and disposal of sewers* 
schools* hospittui* and other community 
cmties coiutructed under title xx of the 
Lanham Act* the World War 2Z War Housing 

Act. 

Reorganization Flan No. 22 (offectlve Sep- 
lomber 7, X95o) transferred tho Federal Na¬ 
tional Mortgage Assoelnfcton to the Housing 
and Home ffinance Agency. The Aseociatlim 
provides a secondary znerkoli for home mort¬ 
gages insured or guaranteed by V$dmi Onv« 
ernment agencies through the purchiute* 
jBervice* and sale of such mortgages, in addt* 
tion, It li authorizod to make direct loans 
^or housing in Alaslcia 
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Rcorganmtiou Plan No. 23 (effective Sep- 
tcmh 2 r 7, 1050) tiaufcteirod Irom the Rocou- 
sti'ucbion Finance Corporation to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency the lending 1 unc- 
tioiis of the Governmont with respect to the 
production and dictiibution of pictabxlcated 
houses and components 

4. TlOtTSIWG INFIATIOM CONTROLS—TOMKKUVA- 

TICN O'i’ constslction matkrials for de- 

FENfc’E PmpOSllS 

Tlic DoleuGC production Act of lOr.O, Pub¬ 
lic L'lw 774, approved Sw'iJtembor 8, l9au- 
thorLJcd the control of reol-ostuto credit in 
order to conserve materia la lt)r delouso use 
and to protect the imtlonaZ economy afjalri'.t 
Inflatioii, The act provides tluit r<M;ulati{>n‘t 
may be presenbed fioternlng mn:dmum hran 
or Cl edit, viilueft, minimum down payments, 
and trade-in vaIuo.s as \vc»Jl as tho amount^ 
form, tind time of variou» paymcntu liivolv- 
ini; roaI-o8l,ate credit. The f^rouldent had 
proeioualy ton July 18, 10501 issued ndnilnln- 
trativo instructions to CU)vernment. ajjiencles 
requesting certain curtuilraenu t>f lamsing 
credit e::tended by them In order to nssLM 
In curbing inflAtion and ta eon.M'rvtt mate¬ 
rials lor national deiensc purpiitu»«. C?recllfc 
controls on Government-aided houaln*: (oi<l 
or new houses iliianeed with the aid ol HIA, 
VA. otc.) arc to he administered by iho 
Housing and Home Fituiiice Agency* and eon- 
trt)lH on new conatructitai the finunetnj: «»f 
which itt not aided l^y Chwerumem ajteneleH 
aie t.o be adintnb.toml hy the Federal Ue- 
«crvcBt»ard tn etmaultuUoii with the Uonwing 
and Home Finance Administrator. 

Tho act provides f<»r priority and utlocidiiax 
powers which are dc»htt;»cd to conserve ma¬ 
terials for delcuHes purp<k.se«. The hoarding 
01 aeurco mateiiala (lueluciing hulldlni*; ma» 
terluls) may be prohibited. The tin«t reim- 
lathai Isnued under the uet by the new Na- 
limial PnaUtcilnn Authority deshtuuten ce¬ 
ment, {•yp.sum board. tUuMiUUnK. lath, niut 
various irtni and pnaUieta us acurce 
mutcriaiR. The act will not t»hly a>i>.ure r«m- 
RcrvatUm of wwiterlRla for delenr.e puriamt*;* 
but, If It becomes «cre;isary, wlU be UM'd to 
uUocnte iivnllahle materlula lor llte ntoiii 
ettsenllal luaulng purptwa*^, such us hmiMtig 
lor mllUary perMinncl and war wt»rKcrH, and 
lower coot hoUsUof* 

t. KAVINU.M AND KNimorttY aTSI-.NnTffr.N P 

Puiaie I,iiw fi7ft, uppnjved Jtme 27, Itmo. 
cont.tlncd prove.ions deahored to fdrvuyitwn 
the Savliufa and l«an indiatry, thtm fntther 
uXUhg in the Stnanchui; ot Inanea and the cu- 
courageinent of ».avln;L(. 

The net requires Irntihn; Ion* it ni Ions 
which are member.^ of Fwlcrat hotus loan 
bankH (prluctpatiy liuvimvi .md Icmti aiincia- 
tions) t,o laainiiiln «t cert.iln mintnutm 
luiultUty. Ill ttrdef to tcidtie u aiuire»« ot 
funds to r.»ivtnita and loan aascici.ttioti*i to 
meet demands u|etn tkiem f(tr tnormn^e 

fundH and to meet wltlulniwnl requi^On hy 
Ml vers an<l iiccownt hoklera. the t^ecrelmy of 
the Treasury i» n\dhonim*d to purclnvis live 
ohUgutlon of Federal home lonti ttaoKri up 
to $l.(HKl,00O.0(58. Tike proceed'! ht fhe**n ot*- 
liguinmn would be Hard for iidvnnee*» tjy tkis 

banks tp SHVitigs and h^tn as9(*<ciafii»tni utui 
otiuT members gf the Federal himie htaa 
banks* 

7*he Inoinmce prcfteciUm nmufdcd hy the 
Fedeml HavingA and fitwu tnaurunre C*ni- 
ix*ratl4m tn fhi* amHiiUf* of saver.n in Asvlnf</i 
and ioftn iwfiatciaitoils is titcrefiNr«t riotn 

$f>/l00 tp ttOidifi for each ucrount, |t wih 
ttrmilvd that ttm liirrea**'e wouhi i<v» into ef- 
f«ct wtmii ft et^rre^iamdiita^ incrcHtie imd iieen 
AuthorljMHt in the insurance coverage «♦< other 
banks drpeisUfl by urn FedtTal UepoAit in- 
suranes Corpuraium. I^egiamton waa ap- 
proveel by tha FreMdent on Niqitriiiber at 
minmina thw innaftsf. The Federal mv* 
ingft and tsmi} fitstiraticr CMrpt>rotnin ta 
authorlMKt hy labile Uw aVd h> btTUtw from 
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the Treasury such funds as in the judgment 
of the Home Loan Bank Board are required 
for insurance purposes 

The act also accelerates retirement of the 
Government'owned capital stock in the Fed¬ 
eral home loan hanks and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

6. territories enabled to undertake slum 

CLEARANCE AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

The Territorial Enabling Act of 1950 en¬ 
abled the governments of Puerto Rico, Alas¬ 
ka, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands to au¬ 
thorize public bodies or agencies to under¬ 
take slum cleaiance, and urban redevelop¬ 
ment activities The low-rent public hous¬ 
ing enabling statutes of Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and Hawaii were revised to assist that pro¬ 
gram in those tenitories. 

7. RENT CONTROL CONTINUED 

Public Law 574, approved June 23, 1950, 
continued rent control until December 31, 
1950, except where local governments adopt 
resolutions requiring the continuance of rent 
control In such instances rent control will 
cease June 30, 1951. The act also provides 
that rent control shall be terminated in lo¬ 
calities where the local governing body 
adopts a resolution, after public hearing, 
that the shortage of housing is no longer 
such as to require rent control in that com¬ 
munity. 

8. CRIMINAL statute AMENDED TO PROTECT 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

Public Law 634, approved August 3, 1950, 
amended the criminal provisions of the 
United States Code to include savings and 
loan associations within the definition of the 
word “bank’* as used in the provisions of 
the code with respect to bank robbery and 
incidental crimes. 


State Department Regulations Under Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act of 1948 as Amended 
by the Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks m the Record, I 
include the following from the Federal 
Register of September 23, 1950, because 
of the widespread interest in the Depart¬ 
ment of State regulations under the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended 
by the act of 1950, and the relative diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining prints of the regula¬ 
tions through other sources: 

Title 22— ^Foreign Relations 

CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

I Dept. Reg. 108.1161 

Part 45 — Visas: Documentation of aliens un^ 
der the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended 

Visa Regulations 

Cross reference: For regulations of the 
Displaced Persons Commission see 8 CFR 
parts 700-710, chapter IV (16 F. R. 3864). 
For regulations of the Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service, see 8 CFR, chapter I, 
parts 106, 129, and 171 (15 F. R. 4440). 

Chapter I, title 22, of the Code of Federal 
Regulations is amended by the addition of 
the following new part: 


Sec. 

451 Definitions 

45.2 Classes of applicants under the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act. 

45 3 Applications for visas: Qualifications. 
45 4 Preference and priorities 
45 5 Procedure in issuing oi refusing visas. 
45 6 Exemptions 

45.7 Assurances under section 3 (b) and 

section 3 (c) of the Displaced 

Persons Act 

45.8 Good-faith affidavit. 

45 9 Disqualification to receive visas. 

45 10 Visas Numerical limitations. 

45 11 Quota control. 

Authority Sections 45 1 to 45 11 issued un¬ 
der section 24 (43 Stat 166), section 37 (54 
Stat 675, 8 U. S C 222, 453). (Interpret or 
apply 62 Stat, 1009-1014, Pub Law 555, 81st 
Cong; 50 U S C App , Sup, 1951-1963.) 

Sec 45.1. Definitions For the purposes of 
this part all pertinent terms which are de¬ 
fined in section 42.101 of this chapter shall 
have the meaning ascribed thereto in section 
42.101. As used m this part, the term: 

(a) “Displaced Persons Act,” means the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, approved June 
25, 1948 (62 Stat 1009), as amended and ex¬ 
tended hy Public Law 555, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, second session, approved June 16, 1950. 

(b) “Commission” means the Displaced 
Persons Commission established under the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

(c) “Displaced person” shall have the 
meaning ascribed thereto in section 2 of the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

(d) “Eligible displaced person” shall have 
the meaning, ascribed thereto in section 2 of 
the Displaced Persons Act and section 45.2 
(a). 

(e) “Eligible displaced orphan” shall have 
the meaning ascribed thereto in section 2(e) 
of the Displaced Persons Act and section 
45 2 (b). 

(f) “Section 2 (f) orphan” shall have 
the meaning ascribed thereto in section 2 (f) 
of the Displaced Persons Act and section 

452 (c) (1). 

(g) “German ethnic origin” refers to a per¬ 
son who 

(1) Was hoin in Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ruma¬ 
nia, Russia, or Yugoslavia or areas which 
were under the control and domination on 
June 16, 1950, of any such countries, except 
those parts of Germany and Austria under 
military occupation on such date by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 

(2) Resided, on January 1, 1949, in the 
western (American, British, or French) zones 
of Germany or Austria or western (American, 
British, or French) sectors of Berlin or 
Vienna; and 

(3) Is a refugee or expellee who is char¬ 
acteristically Germanic, a status which shall 
be determined upon the basis of the follow¬ 
ing combination of factors, the presence or 
absence of any particular one of which shall 
not in Itself be considered as conclusive, but 
any combination of which may be considered 
as providing satisfactory evidence of Ger¬ 
manic origin: 

(i) Antecedents emigrated from Germany; 

(ii) Uses German or any German dialect 
as the common language of the home or for 
social communication; 

(lii) Resided in the country of birth in 
an area predominantly populated by persons 
of Germanic stock or origin who have re¬ 
tained German social characteristics and 
group homogeneity, as distinguished from 
the surrounding population; 

(iv) Evidences common attributes or social 
characteristics of the Germanic group in 
which he resided in the country of birth such 
as educational institutions attended, church 
afliliation, social and political associations 
and affiliations, name, business or commercial 


practices and associations, and secondary 
languages or dialects. 

(h) “Within the thiid degree of consan¬ 
guinity” means lineal and collateral consan¬ 
guinity computed according to the rtiles of 
the common law. Lineal consanguinity is 
the direct line of descent and those within 
the third degree of such consanguinity in¬ 
clude the child, grandchild, great-grandchild, 
parent, grandparent, and great-grandparent. 
Collateral consanguinity is the relationship 
of persons descended from the same com¬ 
mon ancestor and those within the third 
degree of such consanguinity include the 
brother, sister, nephew, niece, uncle, aunt, 
first cousin, second cousin, grandnephew, 
grandniece, great-uncle, great-aunt, child of 
great-uncle or great-aunt, and child of first 
cousin 

(i) “Country of last residence,” as used 
in sections 2 (d) and 3 (c) of the Displaced 
Persons Act means the country of alien’s 
residence in which he had established his 
domicile, or in which he had the right to 
reside permanently and the right to work. 

(j) “World War II” shall be considered to 
have started on September 1, 1939. 

(k) “Applicant” means an alien applying 
for an immigration visa under the provisions 
of the Displaced Persons Act and under the 
regulations contained in this part. 

(l) “Principal applicant” means an appli¬ 
cant for whom an assurance of employment 
is provided or who confers derivative status 
on a spouse or minor dependent children. 

(m) “Firmly settled,” “firmly settled or 
resettled,” or “firmly settled or firmly re¬ 
settled” as used in sections 2 (c) (1), 3 (b) 

(3) , 3 (b) (4), and 3 (c) (4). of the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act are considered to be syn¬ 
onymous and shall have the meaning as¬ 
cribed thereto in the regulations of the Com¬ 
mission (see 8 CFR 702.6 (16 F R. 3867)) : 
Provided, That a former member of the Po¬ 
lish Army as defined in section 3 (b) (3) of 
the Displaced Persons Act and as classified 
in section 45.2 (d) (2) who has not applied 
for British naturalization shall not be con¬ 
sidered firmly settled or resettled if he reg¬ 
istered for an immigration visa with a United 
States consular officer in Great Britain prior 
to June 16, 1950: And provided further, That 
a Greek refugee as defined in section 3 (b) 

(4) of the Displaced Persons Act and as 
classified in section 45.2 (d) (3), shall be 
considered firmly settled or firmly resettled 
if such refugee returned to his former habit¬ 
ual residence in Greece prior to January 1, 
1950, or, if afforded the opportunity to re¬ 
turn, he freely chose another place of resi¬ 
dence prior to that date. 

(n) “Unmarried” means not married at 
the time of issuance of a visa to the appli¬ 
cant, whether or not previously married. 

(o) “Under 21 years of age” means under 
21 years of age as of the time of issuance of 
a visa to the applicant. 

(p) “Farm worker” means a person who 
engages in activities or performs services in 
his own behalf or as an employee of another 
person, trust, estate, partnership, corpora¬ 
tion, or public agency in connection with 
farming in any of its branches and, among 
other things, includes the cultivation and 
tillage of the soil, dairying, the raising, pro¬ 
duction, cultivation growing, harvesting, and 
processing of any agricultural or horticul¬ 
tural commodities including (1) crude gum 
(oleoresin) from a living tree, and the follow- ' 
Ing products as processed by the original I 
producer of the crude gum (oleoresin) from' 
which derived: Gum spirits of turpentine and ' 
gum resin, (2) maple sirup or maple sugar,' 
and (3) mushrooms, the ginning of cotton, 
the raising, shearing, feeding, caring for, 
training, management, and slaughtering of 
livestock, bees, poultry, fur-bearing animals, 
and wildlife on a farm, the hatching of poul¬ 
try, and any practices (including any forestry 
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or lumbering operations) performed by a 
farmer or on a farm as an incident to, or m 
conjuncaon with such farming operations, 
including planting, handling, drying, packing, 
freezing, grading, processing (if such service 
is performed as an incident to ordinary 
farming operations, or in the case of fruits 
and vegetables as an incident to the prepa¬ 
ration of such fruits and vegetables for mai - 
ket), storing, the preparation for market, 
delivery to storage or to market or to ear¬ 
ners for transportation to market, and the 
operation, management, conservation, im¬ 
provement or maintenance of the farm and 
the tools and equipment used in connection 
therewith, and including further the opera¬ 
tion or maintenance of ditches, canals, reser¬ 
voirs, or waterv/ays used exclusively for sup¬ 
plying and storing water for farming pur¬ 
poses Provided, however, That the forego¬ 
ing shall not include services performed in 
connection with commercial canning or com¬ 
mercial freezing or in connection with any 
agricultural or horticultural commodity after 
Its delivery to a terminal market for process¬ 
ing or distribution for consumption. 

(q) “British Isles” and “Great Britain” as 
used in section 3 (b) (3) of the Displaced 
Persons Act and in the regulations contained 
in this part are construed to be synonymous, 
and shall include England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland. 

(r) “Until July 1, 1952” as used in section 

2 (f) of the Displaced Persons Act means not 
later than midnight of June 30, 1952. 

(s) “Natives of Greece” as used in section 

3 (b) (4) of the Displaced Persons Act means 
aliens chargeable to the quota of Greece un¬ 
der section 12 (a) of the Immigration Act of 
1924. 

<t*) “Nationals of Greece” as used in sec¬ 
tion 3 (b) (4) means aliens who are citizens 
of Greece regardless of their place of birth. 

(u) “Area or country in Europe” as used 
In section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act 
shall include the Azores, the British Isles, the 
Dodecanese Islands, Iceland, Madeira, Sval¬ 
bard, and all islands in the Mediterranean 
under the sovereignty of European countries. 

(v) “Department” means the Department 
of State of the United States of America. 

Sec. 46.2, Classes of applicants under tho 
Displaced Persona Act—(a) Eligible displaced 
persons—(1) IRO displaced persons and ref¬ 
ugees: This class shall consist of aliens who 

(i) are displaced persons or refugees as de¬ 
fined in annex I of the Constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization and aro 
the concern of such Organization; (ii) on or 
after September 1, 1939, and on or before 
January 1, 1949, entered Germany, Austria, 
or Italy; (hi) on January 1, 1949, were lii 
Italy or the American sector, tho British sec¬ 
tor, or the French sector of either Berlin or 
Vienna, or in the American zone, the British 
zone, or the French zone of either Germany 
or Austria, or who had temporarily absented 
themselves therefrom for reasons which show 
special circumstances justifying such ab¬ 
sence; and (iv) have not been firmly re¬ 
settled. 

(2) Persecutees—Residents of Germany 
and Austria: This class shall consist of per¬ 
sons as defined in section 2 (c) of the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act who (1) resided in Ger¬ 
many or Austria; (li) were victims of perse¬ 
cution by the Nazi government and were de¬ 
tained in Germany or Austria, or were obliged 
to flee from and subsequently returned to 
one of such countries; and (ill) have not 
been firmly resettled. 

(3) Venezia Giulia refugees: This class 
shall consist of persons as defined to section 
2 (g) of the Displaced Persons Act who (1) 
were residents of Venezia Giulia prior to May 
6, 1946; (li) on or after mj $, 1946, departed 
irpm those parts of Venezia Giulia placed 
under the sovereignty or administration of 
Yugoslavia under the terms of the treaty of 
peace with Italy signed at Paris February 10, 
1947; (lii) on June 16, 1960, were not de Jure 


Italian citizens; and (v) on July 1, 1947. 
were in Italy or in the United Statcs-United 
Kingdom zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, or in the American sector, the Biitisli 
sector, or the French sector of either BoiTiii 
or Vienna, or in the American zone, the 
British zone, or the French zone of either 
Germany or Austria Not more than 2,000 
immigration visas within the total numerical 
liniitetions provided in section 3 (a) oi tho 
Displaced Persons Act shell be issued to per¬ 
sons entitled to classification under this sub- 
paragraph. 

(4) Section 2 (a) persecutees* This class 
shall consist of persons as defined in sec Lion 
2 (d) of the Displaced Pcrcoxis Act who (i) 
have been displaced from the count!y ol their 
birth, Ol nationality, or their last residence 
since Januaiy 1. 1946; (ii) fled into Italy or 
the American sector, the British sector, or 
the French sector ol either Berlin or Vienna, 
or the American zone, the British zone, or 
the French zone of cither Gennany or Aus¬ 
tria; (iii) cannot return to the country of 
their birth, nationality, or last residence be¬ 
cause of persecution or tear of peisecution ou 
account of lace, religion, or political opin¬ 
ions, and (iv) whose admission into tho 
United States for permanent residence is rec¬ 
ommended by or on behalf of the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense. Not 
more than 500 immigration visas within tho 
total numerical limitations provided in sec¬ 
tion 3 (a) of the Displaced Persons Act shall 
be issued to persons entitled to classification 
under this subpaiagraph. 

(b) Eligible displaced orphans— (1) Dis¬ 
placed orphans in general: This class shall 
consist of persons as defined in section 2 (e> 
of tho Displaced Persons Act, exclusive of 
Greek orphans defined therein, who (i) had 
not passed their sixteouth birthday anniver¬ 
sary on June 25, 3948; (il) are orphans be¬ 
cause of the death or dimippcarance of both 
parents, or who have been abandoned, or de¬ 
serted by, or separated or lost from, both 
parents, or who have only one parent due to 
the death or disappearance of the other and. 
the remaining parent Is Incapable of pro¬ 
viding care for any such orphan and agnH's 
to rolcuso him for omlpTuUon and adtd)ti<ai 
or g'uar<UaUi5hip; and (iil) on or beft^re June 
16, 1960, were in Italy or to thc^ Amerlrau 
sector, tho BritifJh sector, or tin* French sectfw 
of either Berlin or Vienna, or tlu‘ American 
zone, the British zone, or the French zone of 
either Germany or Austria. 

(2) Greek orphans: Thlu claw ahall consist 
of persons as defined In section 2 (e) of the 
Displaced Persons Act who (1) arc natives of 
Greece; (li) had not paascd their $ixtvvnth 
birthday anniversary on Juno 25, 1948; (Iil) 
are orphans because of tho death or di.^ap- 
pearance of both parents, or who have hern 
abandoned, or deserted by, or separated or 
lost from, both parents, or who havo only 
one parent due to the death or dlaappearanco 
of the other and the remaining parent la in¬ 
capable of providing care for any such rlla- 
placed perion and agrees to release him for 
emigration and adoption or guardlitnahip; 
(iv) on or after January i, 1940, and on 
or before January 1, 1949, were forcibly re¬ 
moved or forced to firo from their former 
habitual residences In Greece m it direct re¬ 
sult of military operations in Greece toy the 
Flazi Government or by military operations tn 
Greece by tho Communist, guerrillas, and (v) 
were residing to Greece on January l, mo. 

(3) Not more tlmn 6,000 s|)oclfil nonquota 
immigration visas within the total ntimtiric&l 
llmitatiom provided to section 3 (a) of the 
Displaced Persons Act shall toe issued to per¬ 
sons entitled to clwaification under subpara¬ 
graphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph. 

(c) Other orphan® and adopted children— 
(1) Section 2 (f) orphans; This clats shall 
consist of person® m defined to section 2 (f) 
Of the Displaced Persons Act who (i) are 
under the age of 10 years at the time of 
immnee of the visa (ii) prior to June m, 


1D50, were residents of Germany, Luxemburg, 
Austria, Italy, the United States-Unitci 
Kingdom zone ot the FiCC Territory ol Tneote, 
the United Kinsclom, Ireland. Portirvd, 
I ranee, Switzerland, Belgium, the Nctlier- 
lands, Norway, S\^edon, Denmark, Finland, 
C.icoco, or Turkov, (ni) are orphans becauho 
Ol the death or chsappcaianco ol both par¬ 
ents, 01 because oi abandonment or deeerlMii 
by, or sep.iration or los.. from, lioih pa reals. 
01 who have only one parent, due to the 
death or disappearance ot, abandonment or 
desertion by. or separation or loss irom. the 
other parent and the rcinalnin;'; paient, la in- 
c.ip'ible of providing S’HcU 

oiphan and aitrees te» release him tor erne na¬ 
tion and adoption or guardian:,hijr, and (ivt 
prior to June 30. 19B1, have aasuranees of 
p'oper e.are .submitted to the Commission In 
theii behalf for admission to tiie Uudeci 
lState.<^ ior permanent residence witii a lather 
or mother by adoption, or with a near rela¬ 
tive, or with a citizen of the Unitt'd totalI'jq 
or with an alien admitted to the United 
States ior permanent reuitU'nce, or who are 
seeking to enter the United States to eomo 
to a public or private agency approved by 
the CommiHsion. Not more tluiu a.ddO spe¬ 
cial nonquota immigratitm visas, in addition 
to the total numerical limiiutioius provided 
in section 8 (a) ol the Displaced Pen-ona Act, 
shall be issn<‘d until Jttly I, 1952, lo peraons 
entitled to daHsilicatiou under this nubiiaru- 
grapb. 

(2) Section 32 (c) adopted children: Thia 
class shall consist of children as deiined in 
Faction 12 (c) of the Displaced Persona Act 
who (i) are chargeable either to the tlermini 
or Austrian quota under the proviaioini of 
section 12 of the Immigration Art of 1924 or 
tho provisions of serthm 12 of the Displaced 
Pcrmmr. Acf; (ii) had not pa«i;fd their Mix- 
teenth birthday anniversary on June 2f>, UH8: 
and (til) prior to May U 1949, were legally 
adopted uiuier the laws of the tnmutry in 
which they reifided by American cUiwma re¬ 
siding alirtmd tempornrily. Such a ebibi, al¬ 
though clasaillable iw? a lumprefereuce quota 
lmmtfd‘iuu, ahan toe accorded a tt*p priority 
in the Issuance of a vi«a notwlth^tiuuUt‘g 
the prefereiKTii provided toy section il of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 and nactlon 6 i*f 
tijo Dispinwei Persons A<*t. 

(<l) Additional elusnes: Immiirutlou vljum 
in:iy be t.iaied to the following addPtmal 
elaji'.ea pumuatti to the provtrbui,. of the Di w 
phtecd P(»n.on;i Act: 

(1) China refugees; This cUtMt shall fon- 
al:st of displaced peraonu and Dtltig.w.i «.% tlr- 
hned In smtiex I of the eoieditutbm of tho 
International EefUKce Organl'/afchin, except 
Spanish Reputoliciins and other vietlnm of 
the Fidangbit reginu* in Kpidn, whether en¬ 
joying international ntidaia lei rrfugeea or 
not, who (I I rcttkled In <*hlna m dinplaciHl 
persona or refugees on July I, llil'i, tir on 
June Id, 1050; and (li) im? fJili In Chltiih or 
having departed ihwefrtni'h have iiot 
rcqiiently proeeiHiecl to, been iveelwd f*ir, 
and itcceptfid permanent rtwildimre In, iiiiy 
cither country. Not more ftlniit iitinii- 
grailon visaii within thci tuiiil luuiirrlnd 
bmifaflotia provldrtl In serf ion 3 (a| of the 
luspLict'd Peraona An pIiiiII be litaird to per- 
H4ui entitled to rlswiJlfleirtkiii uiiflei iliiti 
piiragraph, 

(2) Polifeh war vetennw In Clreai liittain; 

Thin clan*! #hall eonwiaf of iiemoiiii «hdliird 
In mxtUm It fli) (J) of the DiaiilariHl IVr'.oioi 
Act who (D werii mmiltertt of llie Armed 
Form «t the of Pcilanii 

World War II; (II) were twiiiorithiy ciliif hurled 
from iueti forctu: I til mm rwiidiiig in itt« 
Brliltih lilbi on jtinu li, lasti; |if| have mt 
totieii firmly ieife!«t| nr mscl (?) reg- 

lateriKl fcir an taimtimtJon vim with a Util led 
Stfttti cotwiilw iifficer In Great IrUalii prim 
to, and wer^ viiiWiy rttlaterecl itt td Jtiiri» 
Id, itao. Not tiifffi* thin iiiiiiiirriitiim 
vires within the toial iiuitierlfMl llinitafloiia 
protitlftl ill SI rfhill 3 (III of ilie 0ii|tiiwd 
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Persons Act shall be issued to persons en¬ 
titled to classification under this subpara¬ 
graph. 

(3) Greek refugees: This class shall con¬ 
sist of persons as defined in section 3 (b) (4) 
of the Displaced Persons Act who (i) are 
natives of Greece, (ii) on or after January 1, 
1940, and on or before January 1, 1949, were 
forcibly removed or forced to fiee from their 
former habitual residence in Greece as a 
direct result of military operations in Greece 
by the Nazi government or by military oper¬ 
ations in Greece by the Communist guer¬ 
rillas; and (in) prior to January 1, 1950, had 
not been either firmly settled or firmly reset¬ 
tled. Not more than 7,500 immigration visas 
within the total numerical limitations pro¬ 
vided in section 3 (a) of the Displaced Per¬ 
sons Act shall be issued to persons entitled 
to classification under this subparagraph 

(4) Greek preferentials: This class shall 
consist of persons who (i) prior to June 30, 
1950, were residents and nationals of Greece; 
(ii) are eligible for admission to the United 
States as first or second preference quota im¬ 
migrant^ including persons skilled in agri¬ 
culture, as provided in section 6 (a) (1) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, and (lii) prior 
to June 30, 1951, make application to an 
American consular officer in Greece for ap¬ 
propriate visas with which to apply for ad¬ 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence. Not more than 2,500 immigration 
visas within the total numerical limitations 
provided in section 3 (a) of the Displaced 
Persons Act shall be issued to persons en¬ 
titled to classification under this. subpara¬ 
graph. 

(5) Section 3 (c) out-of-zone refugees: 
This class shall consist of persons as defined 
in section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act 
who (i) on or after September 1, 1939, and 
prior to January 1, 1949, entered an area or 
country in Europe outside Italy or the Amer¬ 
ican, British, or French sector of either Berlin 
or Vienna, or the American, British, or 
French zone of either Germany or Austria; 
(ii) establish that they are persons of Euro¬ 
pean national origin displaced from the 
country of their birth, nationality, or last 
residence, as a result of events subsequent 
to the outbreak of World War II; (iii) are 
unable to return to any of such countries 
because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin¬ 
ions; and (iv) have not been firmly resettled 
in any other country. During the period be¬ 
ginning July 1, 1950, and ending June 30, 
1954, 60 percent of the nonpreference portion 
of the immigration quotas as provided in 
section 6 of the Immigration Act of 1924 
shall be available for the issuance of immi¬ 
gration visas to persons who are entitled to 
classification under this subparagraph, ex¬ 
clusive of the total numerical limitations 
provided in section 3 (a) of the Displaced 
Persons Act. 

(6) Persons of German ethnic origin: This 
class shall consist of persons of German eth¬ 
nic origin as defined in section 45.1 (g). Not 
more than 64,744 immigration visas, in addi¬ 
tion to the total numerical limitations pro¬ 
vided in section 3 (a) of the Displaced Per¬ 
sons Act, and including the visas issued to 
aliens in this class since June 26, 1948, shall 
be issued to persons entitled to classification 
under this subparagraph. 

(e) Spouses and minor children: This class 
shall consist of the spouses and unmarried 
dependent children under 21 years of age» 
including adopted children and stepchildren, 
who intend to accompany, and propose to 
live with, persons described in paragraphs 

(a) and (d) of this section. 

Sec. 46.3. Application for visas—Qualifica¬ 
tions: (a) An applicant shall have the bur¬ 
den of establishing that he is entitled to the 
specific classification under which he makes 
application as well as his eligibility to receive 
a visa under the general immigration laws 
and regulations. An applicant shall not be 


Issued an immigration visa if the consular 
officer knows or has reason to believe that 
such applicant is subject to exclusion from 
the United States under any provisions of 
the immigration laws and regulations or (1) 
is not a displaced person and an eligible dis¬ 
placed person if applying for a visa as such, 
or (2) IS not eligible to receive a visa under 
any provision of the Displaced Persons Act 
and the regulations contained in this part. 

(b) An applicant who is an eligible dis¬ 
placed person or an eligible displaced orphan 
for whom assurances have been furnished 
pursuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act shall not be required to furnish 
an affidavit, or other evidence, of support. 
However, if the assurances of employment, 
housing, or of proper care submitted in be¬ 
half of such applicant are deemed by the 
consular officer to be inadequate for the pur¬ 
poses for which they are submitted, no visa 
shall be issued to the applicant. 

(c) In determining whether an applicant 
is eligible under the Displaced Persons Act, 
the certification and report of the Commis¬ 
sion, prepared pursuant to section 10 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, shall he considered 
by the consular officer as establishing, in the 
absence of specific knowledge or substantial 
belief showing ineligibility, that the appli¬ 
cant is eligible under the provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act, except so far as such 
report relates to the Issuance of a visa under 
the general immigration laws and regula¬ 
tions. Consular officers shall not he lequired 
to reopen or review each case de novo in the 
absence of specific knowledge or substantial 
belief showing ineligibility under the provi¬ 
sions of the Displaced Persons Act, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the question of eligibility 
to receive a visa under the general immigra¬ 
tion laws and regulations. In the event the 
consular officer has specific knowledge or sub¬ 
stantial belief showing ineligibility under the 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Act, an 
appropriate inquiry shall be instituted to 
ascertain the facts relative thereto, and, in 
this connection, the consular officer may in¬ 
terrogate the applicant or any other persons, 
and may consider any evidence deemed rele¬ 
vant to a determination of the alien’s eligi¬ 
bility under the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act. 

(d) So far as concerns applicants under 
the provisions of sections 3 (b), 3 (c), and 
12 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act who reg¬ 
istered with a United States consular officer 
prior to June 14, 1950, the burden of coming 
forward to claim eligibility under any of 
such provisions shall be borne by the appli¬ 
cant, and if such eligibility is established, his 
priority in the issuance of a visa shall be de¬ 
termined as of his original registration 
priority. 

Sec. 46.4. Preferences and priorities: (a) 
The preferences and priorities provided with¬ 
in the quotas by the Immigration Act of 1924 
and the regulations issued thereunder shall 
not be applicable in the case of any person 
receiving an immigration visa pursuant to 
the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act. 
except as otherwise expressly provided in this 
section. In lieu thereof, the following pref¬ 
erences, without priority in time of issuance 
of visas as between such preferences or as be¬ 
tween preference or nonpreference cases un¬ 
der the Displaced Persons Act, shall be grant¬ 
ed to persons and their family dependents 
who are the spouses or the unmarried de¬ 
pendent children under 21 years of age, in¬ 
cluding adopted children and stepchildren 
of such persons: 

(1) Aliens who are farm, household, con¬ 
struction, clothing, and garment workers and 
other workers needed in the locality in the 
United States In which such persons propose 
to reside, or persons possessing special edu¬ 
cational, scientific, technological, or profes¬ 
sional qualifications. 

(-2) Persons who are the blood relatives of 
citizens or lawfully admitted alien residents 


of the United States, such relationship in 
either case being within the third degree of 
consanguinity computed according to the 
rules of the common law. 

(3) Within the foregoing preference classes 
priority in the issuance of visas shall be given 
to eligible displaced persons who during 
World War II bore arms against the enemies 
of the United States or who served honorably 
in the labor service or guard units of the 
United States Army, and their family de¬ 
pendents who are the spouses or the unmar¬ 
ried dependent children under 21 years of 
age, including adopted children and step¬ 
children. 

(b) Notwithstanding the preferences es¬ 
tablished by paragraph (a) of this section, 
and the preferences authorized by section 6 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, top priority 
in the issuance of immigration visas under 
the German and Austrian quotas shall be 
granted to adopted children described in sec¬ 
tion 45.2 (c) (2). The date of registration 
for an immigration visa with the United 
States consular office shall determine the pri¬ 
ority among such children in the issuance of 
visas within the classification. Immigration 
visas issued pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be charged to the nonpreference portion of 
such quotas. 

Sec. 45 5. Proceedure in issuing or refusing 
visas under the Displaced Pei sons Act: (a) 
Except as otherwise expressly provided m 
this part, consular officers shall follow the 
procedure prescribed in sections 42.317-42.357 
of this chapter in issuing immigration visas 
puisuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act. 

(b) Supporting documents required under 
section 42 327 of this chapter shall be at¬ 
tached to the visa application. Reports re¬ 
quired under the provisions of sections 10 
and 12 of the Displaced Persons Act with, 
respect to eligible displaced persons and per¬ 
sons of German ethnic origin shall be ap¬ 
pended to the visa in such manner as to 
make them readily available to officers of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Consular officers shall insist upon presenta¬ 
tion of birth certificates If such certificates 
are reasonably procurable, and in those cases 
in which the consular officer knows or has 
reason to believe that the alien was not born 
in the alleged country of birth, the alien 
shall be required to present satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of his birthplace. In cases where 
birth or police certificates are not reason¬ 
ably available, secondary evidence of birth¬ 
place, character references, or other proba¬ 
tive evidence may be accepted in lieu thereof. 

(c) In the case of any applicant who is 
determined by the Commission to be eligible 
under the provisions of the Displaced Per¬ 
sons Act and who, for any reason, is refused 
an immigration visa by a consular officer, a 
report in writing, approved and signed by the 
consular officer in charge shall be submitted 
to the Commission for the purpose of main¬ 
taining orderly records, which report shall 
show the cause for rejection of the applicant 
and shall contain a reference to the specific 
provision or provisions of law on which such 
rejection is based. In any such case the 
consular officer shall notify the appropriate 
field representative of the Commission of the 
action taken, 

(d) No quota Immigration visa shall be 
Issued under the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act or the regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto until the visa-issuing offi¬ 
cer shall have received an appropriate quota 
number for such purpose. 

(e) Nonquota immigration visas Issued 
within the numerical limitations prescribed 
In the Displaced Persons Act shall be num¬ 
bered serially in a common series from which 
such numbers shall be apportioned by the 
Department in order to keep the issuances of 
such visas within the numerical limitations 
prescribed. 
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(f) Quota nationality shall be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
12 (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924, unless 
expressly provided otherwise in the Displaced 
Persons Act. However, section 12 (a) (2) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924. providing that 
the accompanying wife under certain condi¬ 
tions may be charged to the quota of her hus¬ 
band, shall not be applicable so far as con¬ 
cerns the Displaced Persons Act, except sec¬ 
tion 3 (c) thereof. In all such cases the ac¬ 
companying wife shall be charged to the 
quota of her nationality. However, section 
12 (a) (1) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
providing that a minor child accompanied 
by its alien parent shall be charged to the 
quota of such parent, shall apply m the case 
of children accompanying parents under the 
provisions of the Displaced Pei sons Act. 

(g) In the case of an alien applying for an 
immigration visa pursuant to the provisions 
of the Displaced Persons Act and of the Im¬ 
migration Act of 1924, application Forms 
and 256b shall be revised as follows: 

(1) In the space provided in the uoper 
left-hand corner of Form 256a and 25Gb, a 
line shall be drawn through the inapplicable 
words and the statement revised to read: "I 
claim to be an applicant under the Displaced 
Persons Act, and my claim is based on the 
following facts " 

(2) In the adjoining space provided below 
on Form 256a and 256b the statement shall 
be revised to read: “Available documents re¬ 
quired by the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and the Displaced Persons Act are 
filed herewith and made a part hereof as 
follows." 

(3) The clause at the lower end of the 
visa application form beginning with the 
word "Wherefore" shall be revised to read: 
“Wherefore, I apply for an Immigration Visa 
pursuant to the provisions of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of 1924 and the Displaced Persons 
Act." 

(4) On the reverse side of Form 266a and 
266b, the blank space opposite the fifth “box" 
shall be used to show the classification of per¬ 
sons under the Displaced Persons Act, except 
Greek preferentials as classified in section 
46.2 (d) (4) and as to which the usual pro¬ 
cedure shall be followed. In this connection, 
reference shall be made to the specific subsec¬ 
tion or subdivision of the Displaced Persons 
Act under which the applicant is classified 
followed by a descriptive designation as used 
to identify the several classes of applicants 
in section 46.2, for example, “Section 2 (c) — 
Eligible displaced person," or Section 2 (c) — 
Eligible displaced orphan," or “Section 2 
(g)—^Venezia Giulia refugee," or “Section 3 

(b) (2)—China Befugee," or “Section 12 
(a)—German ethnic origin." 

(6) On the reverse side of Form 256a and 
266b, the statement directly above the space 
provided for the signature of the visa-issuing 
olHcer shall be revised to read: “The bearer, 
who is of (citizen or subject) nationality, 
having been seen and examined, is classified 
as a (insert descriptive designation used 
above) and is granted this immigration visa 
pursuant to the provisions of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of 1924 and the Displaced Persons 
Act." 

Sec. 46.6. Exemptions—(a) Visa fees: No 
fee shall be charged for an immigration visa, 
or application therefor, issued to an eligible 
displaced person, an eligible displaced orphan, 
a person of German ethnic origin, or a seotibn 
12 (o) adopted child. In all other cases of 
applicants under the Displaced Persons Act, 
the Issuance of an immigration visa shall be 
subject to payment of the prescribed fee of 
$1 for the application and |9 for the visa. 

(b) Contract labor and assisted immi¬ 
gration: The excluding provisions of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 6,1917, 
as amended (39 Stat. 876-878; 8 U, S. O, 
136), relating to contract labor and the pay¬ 
ment of an alien’s ticket or passage by an¬ 
other, or by any corporation, association, so¬ 


ciety, municipality, or foreign government, 
either directly or indirectly, shall not be 
applicable to persons whose admission into 
the United States is authorized under the 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Act: 
Provided, That the benefits of exemption 
from the contract-labor provision of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
which are provided by section 3 (b) (5) of 
the Displaced Persons Act, shall not apply In 
the case of a person whose application under 
the Displaced Persons Act is based on the 
submission of an affidavit or other evidence 
of support In lieu thereof, the applicant 
may submit assurances, as provided in sec¬ 
tion 45 7 of this part, in order to have the 
benefits of such exemption 

Sec 45.7 Assurances under sections 3 (b) 
and 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act—(a) 
Assurances in lieu of affidavits of support: 
In lieu of affidavits of support or other evi¬ 
dence of support, a person authorized to be 
admitted under sections 3 (b) and 3 (c) of 
the Displaced Persons Act may submit to 
consular officers assurances by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States in such form ns 
is prescribed in this section, which shall pro¬ 
vide that such person, if admitted into the 
United States, will be suitably empl 05 ircd 
without dirplacing some other person from 
employment, and that such person and the 
members of his family who shall accompany 
and who propose to live with him shall not 
become public charges and will have housing 
without displacing some other person from 
such housing. Either form of evidence shall 
be acceptable and either may be used for 
different individuals, except that an affidavit 
of support may bo submitted by an alien resi¬ 
dent of the United States as well as by a 
citizen of the United States. The term 
“citizen or citizens of the United States" 
shall include (1) domestic corporations, part¬ 
nerships or other firms having their principal 
place of business within the United States; 
and (2) American public or voluntary agen¬ 
cies recognized by the Department for this 
purpose: Provided, That a voluntary agency 
within the moaning of this part shall jje tin 
agency which provides services in connection 
with the immigration, settlement, or wcdfnrti 
of aliens: Aiid proimled further. That the 
officer or member of t.uch corporation, pjirt- 
nership, firm, or agency who exccuit^s the 
assurance in its behalf shall bo u citizen of 
the United States. 

(b) Assurance of employment: (1) The 
assurance that an applicant will be suitably 
employed without displacing some ffiher per¬ 
son from employment shall provide such in- 
formtiiion as me y be ntqulretl to satituy the 
responsible caiiKUlar officer that (1) suitablts 
activities for salary, wages, or other gain are 
to bo made available to the applicant by, 
through, or on behalf of the individual or 
agency furnishing the asnurance; (il) the 
wages or compensation offered are not leas 
than the prevailing rate for like activity in 
th© community where the employment i« 
pursued; (ill) the employment la of a per¬ 
manent or indefinite nature and will be 
available at the time of the arrival of the 
applicant in the United Staten: and (iv) 
that no person will be removed from empltty- 
ment because of the aotlvitie® to be per¬ 
formed by the applicant. 

(2) Assurance that an applicant will, m 
his principal activity, attend regular senalons 
at a school In the United Statea and that ho 
will undertake studies appropriate to his 
age and prior scholastic attainment shall, 
for the purpcajos of the Displaced Femant Act, 
he deemed to be assurance that Um applicant 
will bo suitably employed. 

(3) If the employment is to be provided 
by an individual other than the person fur¬ 
nishing the required assurances, a statemtnt 
In triplicate from the prospective employer, 
preferably on the business stationery of such 
employer, shall accompany the assurances, 
which statement shall contain a siseeific offer 
of employment, and shall indicate the place* 


nature, and anticipated duration, and other 
pertinent data relative thereto. The original 
of such statement shall accompany Form 
25ea; the duplicate thereof shall be attached 
to Form 256b; and the third copy given to the 
alien. 

(c) Assurance of housing* The assurance 
that the principal applicant and the ninn- 
beis of his lamily who will accompany him 
and who propose to live vnth him will have 
housing Without dhiplacing some otlmr pri¬ 
son from such houclng shall pnivtrie such in¬ 
formation as may be required to satiety tlie 
responsible consular officer that (i) adequate 
housing will be available to the applicants 
upon arrival in the United State.s, and (li) 
no occupant of such housing will he dii.placecl 
therefrom in order to accommodate the oe.- 
cupenev of such applicants. 

(d) Assurance against becomln;^ a public 
charge: The as.surance ay,aimt heeoininf’ a 
public charge shall provide such inform; turn 
as may be n'qulred to sdisfy the nsspoiiMhle 
consuinr officer that neither the principal 
applicant nor any of the meniher.s ot i\!n 
family who will accompany him,and who 
propoV.e to live with him will become a public 
charge. 

(e) Assurance of trnm'.portation: In the 
case of an applicant who Is IneUglhie tor 
tranKp<»riation provltlcd by tiie International 
Refugee Organization, or by tlie Ccnnmisntou, 
the consular officer Khali be ndlKhed, prii»r to 
the iKsuance of a visa to the applicant, that 
adequate urrangementH will be made fm* the 
tranaportation of mudi applicant from IiIh 
place of foreign residence to hl« deafinatUui 
iu the United States, and in aip|ua't thereof 
the conaular officer nuiy require the submla- 
slou of Kurh KtipplemenUU a«atiranceM a« ht' 
deemE necessary. 

(f) Form.H of uKsuruaccR; (I) The immir- 
auccK referred to in parngrnphii (hi. (ci. tdl* 
and (e) of thia section tihall be in mich writ¬ 
ten form as may he prescribed by the Hepart- 
ment and, except for the iwaurancew aulj- 
mlttcd by public agcnclea or voluntary ngen- 
cie« approved by the Department, fihall be 
sworn to or affirmed htdore a notary public 
or other person authorized to aflmlnhiter 
oaths or affirmatUma. Aminmee forms may 
be (»btained troni such public agencies or vol¬ 
untary agench's? or from the Vh.a Dlvtilon, 
Department of State. Wmihlugfon 25, D. C* 

(2) q’he arsurahce ftirin prescribed f<a* the 
purpone of thin iseetiou ehnU ctmtain the fol¬ 
lowing Ktatement imtiuHliaiely preceding the 
jurat: “I am furniahlng this a»iiuriince fully 
mindful of the provlfdona eection ll> of 
the DiKplacrd Pemms Art providing that any 
perron or pemrms who kntjwingly vltdate tir 
conspire to violate ttny prc»viai«m of aurh net, 
except fleet,ion il, ahall Ist^ guilty of li Mony. 
and upon convlctftm tliereuf ahtdl he fined 
not lew than $5G0 or mt»ro than IKiiMih. or 
shall he hnprinoned not leiw than 2 or more 
timn Hi yrara, or ladh.*' 

(g) Adequacy oi ewuriincwi: if the con- 

BUlitr offier^r la aatlnfled that the auiaufaticci 
submitted pnwuiint in the pr«vlr4oii« of this 
aerikm the rcqulrrmcntii *rf the Dili- 

placed Pemmu Act imct the rigtiiliiilonii rrm- 
tidned In thin part, he may proceed to a fur¬ 
ther coniWeration of the tippileant *ii ellgildl- 
ity under Uiit provlalona of flic* lihipiiife-i 
Peraona Act, line! hl« cUgibllliy to riceive mt 
iminlgmtlon viaa tmdi*r the gcnernl initiii- 
gndJan laws iind rcifulatlon*. if the con- 
»ulfir to not that thr w-ur- 

ances meet «uch rec|Uirriiicnffi, im miiy 
quire the spomtor to provlcte in- 

formiitlon rflailw thereto, If swell iiddl* 
tlimnl ififtiriiwtloii I* mti iiiteilited wltliin n 
riiffiimiiiblft ilftog or if »ibi«lttod. twf 

the r«*fiUiren«tnli of tlw Diiplitced IVr- 
Mini Acl and the rriftitailoiis Cfiiitfiitigcl in 
thl» part* the consular tillrcr nhiiil diicott- 
tiiittft etmstdrruiipn cj£ th# 
on iucti aiwl gliall imiirf iti« «|i« 

pllcsai and th# •fiotwir of itia iicthwi. 

|h) N»»i«l and utiiiiiitiirfi 
iiminccs imhiiiiiieti to a commUir oiiici*r aa 
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provided in this section may he either named 
assurances (identifying the particular appli¬ 
cant by name), or unnamed assurances (not 
Identifying the applicant by name but re¬ 
questing admission of an alien having spe¬ 
cific skills or other qualifications) : Provided, 
That in the case of an applicant under sec¬ 
tion 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act only 
named assurances may be submitted. 

(1) Public agencies and voluntary agen¬ 
cies For the purpose of this section, public 
agencies and voluntary agencies shall include 
only such agencies as are recognized by the 
Department, and consular officers shall not 
accept assurances from any agency not so 
recognized and included in an approved list 
theieof furnished by the Department. As¬ 
surances submitted by public agencies or vol¬ 
untary agencies shall conform to all the ap¬ 
plicable requirements prescribed in this sec¬ 
tion. 

(j) Assurances, section 2, orphans—(1) 
Greek orphans. Assurances required by sub¬ 
section (e) of section (2) of the Displaced 
Persons Act in the case of a Greek orphan 
shall be submitted to the Commission in ac¬ 
cordance with the regulations thereof as con¬ 
tained in 8 CPR, parts 700-710 (15 F R. 3864). 
In areas where the operations of the Commis¬ 
sion do not extend, such assurances, upon 
being validated by the Commission, will be 
forwarded to the appropriate consular office. 

(2) Section 2 (f) oiphans: The procedure 
prescribed in subparagraph (1) of this para¬ 
graph shall be applicable in the cases of or¬ 
phans defined m subsection (f) of section 

(2) of the Displaced Persons Act, except that 
the assurance required thereunder may be 
given either by a citizen of the United States 
or by an alien admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence, and shall be sub¬ 
mitted to the Commission prior to June 30, 
1961: Provided, That no immigration visa 
shall be issued subsequent to June 30, 1952, 
to an orphan defined in subsection (f) of 
section 2 of the Displaced Persons Act. 

Section 45 8. Good-faith affidavit: (a) An 
applicant applying for an immigration visa 
under the provisions of section 3 (b) or 3 

(c) of the Displaced Persons Act whose ad¬ 
mission is based on the submission of an 
assurance of suitable employment shall exe¬ 
cute a signed statement under oath or affir¬ 
mation that he accepts and agrees in good 
faith to abide by the terms of employment 
provided in such assurances. Consular offi¬ 
cers are authorized to administer the re¬ 
quired oath or affirmation without fee. 

(b) The affidavit provided for in paragraph 

(a) of this section shall be executed in 
duplicate in accordance with the terms of a 
prescribed form to be furnished by the De¬ 
partment. The original of such affidavit 
shall be attached to visa application Form 
256a, and a duplicate copy thereof shall be 
attached to Form 266b. 

Section 45 9. Disqualification to receive 
vif-m: (a) No visa shall be issued to any 
applicant whose admission under the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act is based on the submis¬ 
sion of an assurance of suitable employment 
unless the applicant shall first execute the 
good-faith affidavit required by section 6 of 
the Displaced Persons Act and the regula¬ 
tions contained in this part. 

(b) No alien shall be issued a visa of any 
kind under the general immigration laws 
and regulations or under the provisions of 
the Displaced Persons Act if the consular 
officer knows or has reason to believe that 
the alien has willfully made a misrepre¬ 
sentation for the purpose of gaining admis¬ 
sion into the United States as an eligible 
displaced person. In any case involving a 
reasonable doubt, the consular officer shall 
communicate with the Department with a 
view to obtaining an advisory opinion, and 
shall submit with his communication all the 
pertinent facts on which such doubt is based. 

(c) No applicant shall be issued an immi¬ 
gration Visa as an eligible displaced person, 


as a person of German ethnic origin, or as 
a section 12 (c) adopted child, in the ab¬ 
sence of a written report from the Com¬ 
mission concerning his character, history, 
and eligibility as required by sections 10 and 
12 of the Displaced Persons Act. 

(d) No applicant shall be issued an im¬ 
migration visa if the consular officer knows or 
has reason to believe that the applicant, sub¬ 
ject to the exemptions expressly provided in 
section 45 6 (b), is excluded from admission 
to the United States under any of the provi¬ 
sions of the immigration laws and regula¬ 
tions, or if the consular officer knows or has 
reason to believe that the applicant is not 
entitled to the specific classification under 
which he makes application. 

(e) No applicant shall be issued an immi¬ 
gration visa if the consular officer knows or 
has reason to believe that. 

(1) The applicant is or has ever been a 
member of the Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
Party or of a political or subversive group 
of an ideological character similar to that 
of any of said parties: 

(2) The applicant adheres to, advocates, 
or follows, or has adhered to, advocated, or 
followed, the principles of any political or 
economic system or philosophy directed to¬ 
ward both the destruction of free competi¬ 
tive enteiprise and the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of representative governments; 

(3) The applicant is or has been a member 
of any organization which has been desig¬ 
nated by the Attorney General of the United 
States as a Communist organization; 

(4) The applicant is or has been a mem¬ 
ber of or participated in any movement 
which IS or has been hostile to the United 
States or the form of government of the 
United States; 

(5) The applicant has advocated or assist¬ 
ed in the persecution of any person because 
of race, religion, or national origin; 

(6) The applicant voluntarily bore arms 
against the United States during World War 
II This provision shall apply to aliens who 
voluntarily bore arms against the United 
States on the western front, including 
North Africa and Italy, but shall not apply 
to aliens, other than German nationals, who 
were forced against their will to serve in the 
German armed forces or auxiliary organi¬ 
zations. 

(f) No visa shall be issued to an applicant 
coming within the provisions of sections 3 
(b) or 3 (c) of tl^e Displaced Persons Act in 
the absence of a thorough security check. 
An appropriate report thereon shall foe placed 
in the applicant’s file. 

(g) No immigrabiou visa shall be issued 
to a person coming within the provisions of 
section 2 (d) of the Displaced Persons Act 
and classified as a persecutee in section 45.2 
(a) (4) in the absence of an appropriate in¬ 
struction from the Department. 

Sec. 46.10 Numerical limitations on visas: 
(a) In accordance with the provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act, a total of 400,744 
immigration visas, including visas previously 
issued under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, may be issued as follows 

(1) Not more than 341,000 to eligible dis¬ 
placed persons and eligible displaced orphans, 
and certain other classes. 

(2) Not more than 54,744 to persons of 
German ethnic origin and their spouses and 
children. 

(3) Not more than 6,000 to nonquota 
orphans under 10 years of age. 

<b) Within the 341,000 immigration visas 
authorized by section 3 (a) of the Displaced 
Persons Act and referred to in paragraph (a) 
(1) of this section, numerical limitations on 


the issuance of visas to designated classes 
shall apply as follows: 

(1) Eligible displaced orphans—-- 6,000 

(2) China refugees and their spouses 

and children_ 4, 000 

(3) Polish veterans and their spouses 

and children___— 18, OOO 


(4) Greek refugees and their spouses 

and children_ 7, 50C 

(5) Greek preferentials- 2, 50C 

(6) Venezia Giulian refugees and 

their spouses and children_ 2, OOC 


(c) In the event that all of the specia 
classes of persons enumerated in paragrapl: 
(b) of this section do not receive the total Oj 
39,000 visas authorized for such classes, th€ 
unused portion shall be made available tc 
qualified aliens classifiable as eligible dis 
placed persons to the extent of such unusec 
portion but not in excess of 341,000. 

(d) The number of immigration visa: 
which may be issued to “out-of-zone” refu 
gees pursuant to the provisions of sectioi 
3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act shall b< 
determined by the current numerical limi 
tations on the quotas of the countries con¬ 
cerned. 

(e) All persons receiving visas pursuant tc 
the provisions of the Displaced Persons Ac 
shall be charged to their proper quota on i 
current-year or a future-year basis, excep 
the 5,000 eligible displaced orphans fo 
whom special nonquota immigration visai 
are provided by section 3 (b) (1) of the Dis 
placed Persons Act, and the 5,000 orphan; 
under the age of 10 years for whom specia 
nonquota immigration visas are provided b] 
section 2 (f) of that Act, and other appli 
cants who qualify for nonquota status unde 
the general immigration laws. 

(f) The number of immigration visa 
which may be issued to adopted childrei 
pursuant to the provisions of section 12 (c 
of the Displaced Persons Act, exclusive o 
those which may be issued to such adopte) 
children who qualify as persons of Germai 
ethnic origin, shall be determined by curren 
numerical limitations on the immigratio] 
quotas of Germany and Austria. 

(g) A quota number used in issuing ai 
immigration visa to a particular applican 
shall not be used in the issuance of a visa 
to any other applicant even though th 
original recipient thereof fails, for any rea 
son, to use his immigration visa. 

(h) A replace visa may be issued to th( 
original applicant under the same number o 
the same quota, or to a nonquota applicant 
during the effective period of the particular 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Act unde, 
which the applicant was classified and wa: 
issued his original visa: Provided, That in ap 
plying therefor the applicant is found to b; 
still qualified to receive a replace visa unde 
the same provisions of the Displaced Person 
Act as were originally applicable to his cas« 
If the original visa was allotted from a cur 
rent quota, no replace visa may be issue 
subsequent to the quota year in which sue 
original visa was issued 

Sec. 45.11. Quota control: The followin 
rules are prescribed to govern the adminis 
tration of immigration quotas under th 
Immigration Act of 1924 as affected by th 
Displaced Persons Act: 

(a) The first 50 percent of the quota c 
each nationality for each of the fiscal yeai 
beginning July 1; 1960, shall be made avail 
able for the Issuance of immigration visas t 
qualified applicants of the first-preferenc 
quota class specified in section 6 (a) (1) < 
the Immigration Act of 1924. 

(b) The remainder, if any, of the 60 pei 
cent of each quota referred to in paragrap 
(a) of this section shall be made availafo] 
for the issuance of Immigration visas t 
qualified applicants of the second-preferenc 
quota class specified in section 6 (a) (2) c 
the Immigration Act of 1924. 

(c) Any portion of the first 60 percent c 
each annual quota referred to in paragrap 
(a) of this section not required for the issv 
ance of immigration visas to qualified appl 
cants entitled to first, or second preferem 
under the provisions of sections 6 (a) (1) c 
6 (a) (2) of the Immigration Act of 192 
shall be made available to aliens qualifyir 
for nonpreference status under, the prov 
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Elons of section. 3 (c) of the Displa.ced. Persons 
Act and section 6 (a) (3) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924; Provided, That not more than 
50 percent of such unrequired portion shall 
he made available to applicants qualifying 
under the provisions of section 3 (c) of the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

(d) Twenty “five percent of the quota of 
each nationality, for each of the fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1950, and ending June 30, 
1954, shall be made available for the issuance 
of immigration visas to qualified applicants 
under all provisions of the Displaced Persons 
Act, except section 3 (c) thereof, and for per¬ 
sons whose cases are adjusted undei section 
10 (c) of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917, as amended, and for persons whose 
cases are adjusted under section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act: Provided, That be¬ 
ginning July 1, 1C54, as much as 50 percent 
of any quota may be used in any fiscal year 
for persons covered by this paragraph. 

(e) During the fiscal years beginning July 
1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1954, 25 percent 
of each annual quota, exclusive of the 50 per¬ 
cent (first preference immigrants) rcierred 
to in paragraph (a) of this section, and the 
25 percent (displaced persons) referred to in 
parcgi-aph (d) of this section, shall be made 
available first for the issuance of immigra¬ 
tion visas to qualified applicants entitled to 
preference under the provisions of section 6 
(a) (2) of the Immigration Act of 1C24, and 
second to qualified applicants under the pro¬ 
visions of section 3 (c) of the Displaced Per¬ 
sons Act: Provided, That not more than 50 
percent of the quota numbers not required 
for issuance to qualified applicants under 
the provisions of section 6 (a) (2) of the 
Immigration Act of 1024 shall bo made avail¬ 
able for issuance to qualified applicants un¬ 
der the provisions of section 3 (c) of the 
Displaced Persons Act: Provided fwihci. 
That any residue of such 26 percent shall be 
made available for issuance to qualified, ap¬ 
plicants entitled to nonprofcrcncc status un¬ 
der the provisions of section G (a) (3) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924. 

(f) The reduction of a quota as required 
by the enactment of private acts by the 
Congress shall operate to i educe that par¬ 
ticular portion of each annual quota irom 
which a quota number is most readily 
available. 

This order shall become effective upon pub¬ 
lication in the Federal Register. Compliance 
with the provisions of section 4 of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Procedure Act (CO Slat. 238; 
XT, S. C. 1003) relative to notice of proposed 
rule making and delayed effective dale Is 
unnecessary because the regulations con¬ 
tained in this order involved foreign-affairs 
functions of the United States, 

James K Webb, 

Acting Secretary of State, 

September 20, 1C50. 

Recommended, so far as the provisions of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 and the Alien 
Registration Act, 1040, are concerned: 

J. Howard McGrath, 

Attorney General, 

September 16, 1960. 

[P, R. Poo. 60-8366; filed September 22,1960; 
8:62 a. m.j 


Phil^pine Support of United Nations 
Forces Ag^ainst Communist Aggression 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIOAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP RKPRESENTATIVEg 

Saturday, September 23, X950 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a re¬ 
cipient of iiie speech of the Honorable 


Camilo Osias, a distinguished member 
of the Philippine Senate and a former 
colleague of great ability who served 
v/ith us in this House as Resident Com¬ 
missioner for his Governniont, I am im¬ 
pelled to invoke the privilege accorded 
me and to insert in the Record the 
speech delivered by him on August 7, 
1S50, 

The speech deserves preservation in 
the Record of the Congress of the United 
States v/hcre it will remain available to 
our people for Uieir perusal and cdiJica- 
tion. It should serve to convince even 
the skeptics that despite political differ¬ 
ences in the Philippine Islands, there is 
unity upon the question of Korea and the 
course pursued by the United States and 
supported by the United Nations. 

It IS to be noted that Mr. Osias is a 
member of the minciity party and that 
he is critical cf the Chief Executive, 
President Eroedio Qumno, and cf the 
Secretary cf Foreign Aiflairs, Carlos 
Romulo, both of wdiom are my good 
friends cf many years’ standing, and to 
which criticism I do rot subscribe. 

However, kir. Speaker, the spoocli is 
doubly significant and illustrates the 
ponit I desire to call to your attention 
and to emphasize, which is despite par- 
ti^jan differences and cidticusm, on the 
c’UcJal Question of Korea there is un¬ 
qualified support and agreement. In his 
peroration the Senator from La Union 
refers to the binebug tics between the 
Governments of the United Stat'^s and 
the Ph'lippines wJiich warms the cockles 
of my heart and proves to mo anew and 
tj the world that I have reckoned cor¬ 
rectly upon the undying friendfihij) of t!ie 
l^'ilipinos, who over the half century be¬ 
came wed to the people of the United 
States and thus by their ties of senti¬ 
ment, aiTcction, and appreciation are in 
reality reUited to us by custom, 
and democracy, 
filiu speech follows: 

(Second Conr.refifi of the Ropubllc of the Phil¬ 
ippines, second special flCS'Sion, begun aiut 
held at the city of Manila on Tuoj.Uay, the 
1st day of August 19501 

Concurrent Ronolutlon 16 
Concurrent resoUaion cXiirci.*:ing the senu} 
of the Congrena of the Phlllpptnen io ren¬ 
der every ponolblo aasistanet* to the United 
Nations forces in the Korean confikt 
Whercos, on Juno 25, 1950, the amxlm of 
North Korea crossed the thirty-elghtii paral¬ 
lel and without cause or provocation allaekttd 
the Republic of Korea; 

Whereas despite the ccafjc-firo dirertive of 
the Security Council of the United Nalioua 
issued on the day of the at'^rceiJon, the North 
Korean armies pressed the attack on South 
Korea, thereby causing the Security Council 
to meet again on June 27, 1050, and approve 
a resolution calling on all members or flic 
United Nations to ♦‘furniah such asslstam’C to 
the Republic of Korea m may bo necciAary 
to repel the armed attack”; 

Wiieroas it is the duty of the Republic of 
the Philippines under article 26 of the UN 
Charter ”to accept and carry out the deci¬ 
sions of the Security Council,” a duty which 
is accentuated by the fact that the secretary 
of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines Is th« 
present President of the United Nations 0cu- 
eral Assembly; 

Whereas apart from it® obligations under 
the UN Charter, the Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines should rally enthusiastically to %lw 
support of the UN action in Korea becaui# 
the fate that awaits the Eeinihllc ol K^h'iki 
in this crucial contest may well decide the 


fate oi small and militarily weak nations like 
the Phiiippines, 

Whereas the President of the Philippines, 
In his special meesage to Congress, cieclaied 
that “the Philippine Government has pk'd^.ed 
its suppcit to the United Nations eiloit in 
Korea to the limit of its aveaiabie resourcca”: 
Now, thcroioie, be it 

PesGited by the Senate (the IIou.se of Rep'- 
rcscntai.vcs of iJie Philippuiei^ concun uiy), 
To cxpicKS, as it docs hereby expres... the 
sense ol the Conprcs.s ui the Philippines Had 
the Republic oi the Phihppiue.s should len¬ 
der eveiy possible assistance to the Cndod 
Nations ci/ort in the Koiean coniliet, inelad- 
ina the pailKupation oi Fdipuio troops, uakI 
to uiiorm, as it do- s hereby inloriu, th<' Pas- 
Idcnt ol the rinlippinos ol its reiuhness to 
adopt such measures as may be nreessaib 
and adequate to render such us.as lance in 
the .shortest possible time. 

Adopted Ai.gUst lU, 1;)50, 


Speech of CAMir.o Osta.s. Bknatoe op 

TIIK Plin.lPriNES, IN PlTPPUET OF 'OE- 

REA’T T?n; CAUTION 1(1, UXTENDINO MU.ITAKY 
Af KT.’^.TANCF. TO KORI^A AT TUr. SCIXlAl. Kj'h- 
FlON ON Atu.nsT 7, 1950 
Senator Oiuas. Mr. PrerJdent, I desire to 
be roeopnie.'d on this ns*oluttmn 
The ArnNr, Pinr'inrNT. The gentleman 
from Ua Union has the floor. 

Benator C; u:;. Mr. IVesident, the Smate 
ha:, bt'fore it a reridutten of national im- 
p.ort and of international tmplieathnia. rt 
is, therefore, important; and aa a minority 
man, I rire to make patent tmr r«m li tent 
principle that In nndh'bs of preut moment 
there la no ne#al hv anyone to appeal in 
W5 lor unity. We are, aa a party, unity in 
art Jon. 

This conrnrrent resolution caleuLittnl to 
malie tho Repubhc of Ua* rhllipphnvi render 
ever pojjliVe a.-dst tnee iti tin* United No- 
tlons in lumprcMini; the Korean ap.jn'c ,se»n 
ih a rrr.oliuien that lavoIVi*:? a momenfnu*i 
(leelFliui for every memlv‘r of thl; .nn ;ir t, 
deliberative body. Far the vole that 
Shull en.'t, we whl be rc«|jo»t.dt)!e t« «nir 
eonrof-mee, to our people, before the b ir (d 
pabhe opinion aiui 1 efore the veriltd of 
history. 'Tin' eolleeUve WlU r»f the is JpUr'st 
f's’ll revt Id I he f.*-ul fd the inition In the 
f. *’e of a leVt're tr’d and an imp at 
tl.mpa*. 'The iS'/nltj! i)u cell, fur calm and 
dilneraic rili'sdlnt. It will o *r 

fdiHture a« • u prereutatU'ca r-f a free a ut 
rovrreidn nriSm, and out fomhlntd 
meat will tnearajre tnir t taterm uu too It 
v/dl Ukewlre eerve an a mmsuie whnlo r ve 
lire tit an u people to inov*\ live, and hew 
our being In a aoeieiy of tree and eivtU/., d 
nntionfi, 

Drdore I proceed, I (Tpretn the praveiful 
ho’pc that neither we nor the yruereft aci 
who udl come alter us wdU be ciiltnl up di 
ipudn b) have to cleltlicrcte and vote on a 
meesum no tfammciulindid thla. 

Mr. Prcridriit, Citir first, nreci in to c ntia 
<iut in the rlrar irrmi the torcf.f, rjf cordii dun. 
Thwi in fonturdon In the United Hal tom. 
there ha« bmai cuidualen m Waaliiiiipom mut 
ifi fonfuaioii in our own Utwl* lio it pi 
rita'enjuiry that wr mme call lit the flisir, as 
I uiM, frofii out of thfa forcaf, or roiUu a* n. 

Jdsf now the Onifed NiUhimi arc 
In the Security Counrifi tlm powcrlimsM* of 
the Unit ml Natlotia, prumtniml mriTtIwts a;e 
at Icfpro'hrml.n. Hotii i liitu'la with her 5d-oik 
and aiifrlllh'ii oti the one luiut. aiid the 
United f with the free iwllons repro ictp* 
ed In the tfinmcil on the ollirr, are in/i 

etminuj nplnloirs Id tide, now the |w*dd'i'fi! 
of the fcletutrlly Chainfll, low proiicifiiuim. d 
the world III ibr nsme yiovtrt llUM'da ttid 
the iiffgrciair iwtioii l;i the Hulled ami 

that ilitm iiaiicelatf’cl liiti tier are absi 
fwmir Ilul the opfiiloii of Ihi 

world hm bacoma clear. Therr ts mi bllnhiiif 
thf tmt that Coawiuntst.ppoino red Nofiii 
K rca cnitimlllsd a ymTiiirms act of 
Mion, Anti in tlw didfiiniii wf tliw of 
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the United Nations, the United States and 
those associated with her in this great ad¬ 
venture of freedom are fighting a war of de¬ 
fense to keep alive and make robust the ideals 
incarnated in the chaiter of the United Na¬ 
tions organization. 

In Washington, too, there has been con¬ 
fusion At one time America abandoned 
Nationalist China in the continent. At an¬ 
other time we lead President Truman observ¬ 
ing the hands-off policy in Foimosa. But 
more recently the happy intelligence came 
to us that the Commander in Chief of the 
Republic of America ordered the Seventh 
Fleet and, subsequently, some other forces 
to prevent aggression against Formosa and 
even to defend Formosa. 

In our own land we have had confusion 
worse confounded. At one time Piesident 
Quirino advocated the Pacific Union and, 
coming immediately after the organization 
of the North Atlantic Pact, he then envis¬ 
aged an anti-Communist alliance That 
was reaffirmed when President Quirino had 
a conversation with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, and later supported by Syngman 
Rhee. But then the political campaign was 
on. The white paper on China was pub¬ 
lished in Washington. The aspirant for 
presidential election went to Washington 
and after meeting American officials and Am¬ 
bassador Romulo, he changed front. He 
turned about face. He came back and no 
longer talked of anti-Communist organiza¬ 
tion but of a Southeast Asia union that was 
non-Communist. 

The stand of the Executive had been re¬ 
versed. Subsequently we had the much- 
heralded and publicized Baguio Conference 
and there was neither a southeast Asia 
union organized nor was there a positive 
policy announced that would serve as a bea¬ 
con light in the midst of darkness. More 
recenbly the new Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
was reported as having also reversed him¬ 
self by abandoning a negative stand and ad¬ 
vocating the sending of an armed force to 
Korea and the President turned it down on 
the ground that such a step would be a 
provocative act. The stand of the Execu¬ 
tive has been equivocal. His foreign policy, 
if any, has been effeminate. 

Therefore, the Senate does well in the face 
of this Executive indecision to take the ini¬ 
tiative and consider this positive concur¬ 
rent resolution which envisages not only the 
kind of assistance that we have so far given 
or have promised, but more, even the sending 
of an armed force to the scene of the bloody 
conflict. 

We need some Instrumentality like the 
Congress, because it is the policy-making 
body to initiate and define a policy, and this 
is its golden opportunity. It is crystal clear 
that we are now confronted not with a 
theory but with a condition. The present 
posture of world affairs compels us to take 
sides. Our stand must be unequivocal and 
firm. 

We are drawn into the present conflict for 
reasons varied and sundry. But the most 
Important is that this has clearly become a 
struggle between communism and democ¬ 
racy. And because we are wedded to the 
ideals of democracy, we are on the side of the 
democratic forces of the world. 

It is well known that at one time North 
Korea was under the regimentation of Rus¬ 
sia with her Communist philosophy, and 
that South Korea was under the sponsorship 
of the United States with her democratic 
ideology. The thirty-eighth parallel became 
the dividing line, but although that seemed 
to be at first a dividing lino that was imag¬ 
inary more or less, now the cleavage has 
become broad and deep. The line of demar¬ 
cation has been thoroughly defined. 

Why this crisis In Korea? It is not a spon¬ 
taneous event that took place with the act of 
aggression committed by the North Korean 
forces schooled in the revolutionary tech¬ 
nique of communism. Its root, the root of 


the movement, goes far back. And if I 
may, I should like to ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to permit me to invoke a few facts 
of history the better for our people to make 
a proper appraisal of the action that the 
Senate shall take. 

It is commonly admitted that Karl Marx is 
a sort of patron saint of communism Karl 
Marx was born in Germany of German-Jew- 
ish descent in 1818. He studied in the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn under the influence of the 
great German philosopher Hegel, and that 
being so, he, like many disciples of Germany, 
came under the influence of Hegelianism. 
What is this philosophy? 

Hegel had an arbitrary and fantastic divi¬ 
sion of history into four stages. The first 
stage presenting the drama of the oriental 
world where civilization began; the second 
representing the civilization of the Greek 
States; the third when the Greek world gave 
way to the Roman world; and the fourth, the 
Germanic world was to be the climactic ex¬ 
pression of civilization developing superla¬ 
tive power and to become dominant over all. 

That is why we had Kaiser Wilhelm of the 
First World War, then Adolf Hitler in World 
War II advocating that Hegelian philosophy 
in action with Germany striving to rule the 
world propelled by the warlike slogan, 
Deutschland uber alles—Germany over all. 
Marx was born into that epoch. He was reared 
in its atmosphere. He inherited much of 
that philosophy and so he became an active 
advocate of revolutionary socialism. I say 
revolutionary as distinguished from evolu¬ 
tionary socialism. The great difference be¬ 
tween the two is that the latter deleted 
from its program the principles of class 
struggle and revolutionary technique Rev¬ 
olutionary socialism, however, made class 
struggle and revolution the two important 
elements in its ideology. So when Karl 
Marx, together with Engels, devised the 
Communist Manifesto in 1848, he embodied 
these ideals and ideas in that document and 
to that manifesto may be traced much of 
the belief, creed, dogma, and technique of 
present-day communism. 

In Russia bolshevism under Lenin came 
into being. Bolshevism may be defined as 
revolutionary socialism with the revolution¬ 
ary aspect intensified. And so, Mr. President, 
I say Marxism is revolutionary socialism. 
Communism is aggressive Marxism further 
intensifying the idea of class conflict, revolu¬ 
tionary technique, and for that reason it 
thrives on confusion and disorder. It makes 
use of subversion, sabotage, and filth col- 
umnism, and all manner of revolutionary 
procedures. Comes now Trotsky. After 
Lenin, Trotsky is eliminated, and Stalin 
emerges, fresh from World War II about 
which the people of Russia only know that 
Russia was responsible for the triumph of 
the Allies in the last cataclysmic war. They 
believe that the time has come for them to 
witness the abolition of all Ideologies inimi¬ 
cal to communism and the establishment of 
the proletarian dictatorship over the entire 
world. So, Mr. President, here Is a philoso¬ 
phy that cannot but issue in war. There is 
no peace where communism has sway. 

Democracy is our ideal. It is the ideal that 
impelled the framers of the Constitution of 
our country to enshrine the principle which 
renounces war as an instrument of national 
policy. We love peace and hate war. We be¬ 
lieve in arbitration or mediation to settle 
disputes among nations. We are drawn to 
the present situation where we have to con¬ 
tend with Imperialistic and armed aggres¬ 
sion and join our forces with those of de¬ 
fensive peace. We cannot be apathetic, sir, 
in this fight against bolshevistic communism 
that is repugnant to the traditions of our 
people, to the ideals that inform our Con¬ 
stitution, to the sacred tenets of our religion, 
and to the sublime principles of government 
republican in form and democratic to the 
core. 


Senator Garcia. Mr. President, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

The Acting President. The gentleman may 
yield if he so desires. 

Senator Osias. If the gentleman will just 
allow me to develop one more thesis, I will 
gladly yield. 

Now, the question to answer before our 
people and our conscience is: Why should the 
Philippines participate with the United Na¬ 
tions forces in the present conflict? 

I answer first, that we must participate to 
make patent our sinceie and loyal devotion to 
freedom. Unfortunately we have not yet 
reached the stage when freedom could he 
said to have been securely established upon 
the foundations of law and peace. We are 
called in the midst of this troublesome era 
to make freedom real and enduring. Vv/'e 
must perforce admit that the tree of liberty 
in our time has yet to be nurtured by the 
sweat of anguish, by the tears of sorrow, and 
by the blood of sacrifice. 

My second point is that we should partici¬ 
pate to implement our commitments with the 
United Nations The affixing of the signa¬ 
ture of the representative of the Republic 
to the United Nations Charter was volun¬ 
tary. We knew whereof we acted when we 
joined the UN We cannot remain indif¬ 
ferent to our formal, voluntary, and sacred 
commitments. 

This IS not all We are impelled to act in 
the direction indicated by the concurrent 
resolution of the Senate in order to show our 
sincerity in fulfiling our part of the bargain 
in the military assistance pact and the mili¬ 
tary bases agreement entered into by the 
Republic of the Philippines with the Republic 
of the United States of America. 

It is to be presumed that the United States 
Government and people will faithfully and 
adequately carry out their part in the Mili¬ 
tary Assistance Pact in the training and de¬ 
velopment of armed forces and *‘in the 
performance of those obligations which may 
devolve upon the Republic of the Philippines 
under its international agreements” given the 
mutuality of interest of the two Republics. 

We are also impelled to participate 
actively in this conflict of stopping further 
aggression to give validity to the value of the 
plighted word and to uphold the sanctity of 
treaties. We cannot have world peace, sir, 
as long as peoples do not return to common 
decency, common honesty, and common re¬ 
spect for the plighted word. We have to 
fulfill in all honesty our share in the con¬ 
tractual obligation which we have assumed 
in treaties to which this Republic is signa¬ 
tory. We must not be found wanting before 
the verdict of history. Let it not be said of 
us ever, that we as a people were ready and 
willing to share in the advantages but we es¬ 
chewed or shirked the burdens and sacri¬ 
fices which every solemn compact entails. 

And I wish to say a word from the stand¬ 
point of enlightened self-interest. Our par¬ 
ticipation with other free nations in this 
struggle would give the people of the Phil¬ 
ippines a new sense of mission. This new 
sense of mission will vitalize our unity. It 
will galvanize the solidarity of our people at 
home. I wish even our dissidents will heed 
these words. There is no use to pay Up 
service to unity unless and until there is an 
ideology, unless there is a clear sense of 
mission around which all people irrespective 
of political affiliation or creed may rally. 

Mr. President, I glory in the opportunity 
to cast my vote in favor of this resolution 
because the action Initiated by Congress will 
serve as a polestar to the orientation of our 
future culture and civilization. 

The United Nations, sir, has to win this 
war. It cannot afford to lose it. Korea 
today; perchance Iran tomorrow; Berlin and 
then Formosa next. It will be a history 
from aggression to aggression replete with 
losses of property valued by the trillions, and 
lives counted by the millions. 
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The League of Nations which was the after- 
math of the First World War did not succeed 
because it could not enforce its decisions. 
The League laclied teeth. The United Na¬ 
tions which IS the aftermath of the Second 
World War must not fail now that it is a 
body determined to implement is resolutions 
with action, action commensurate with the 
gravity of the challenge, action suitable to 
meet the present aggression, action under¬ 
standable to communism which no longer 
contents itself with subversion, sabotage, and 
fifth colummsm only but resorts to armed 
aggi-ession 

The aggressiveness of violence by commu¬ 
nism has to he stopped in its tracks. This 
cannot be accomplished by apathy or ap¬ 
peasement. It can only be done through 
active cooperation among like-minded na¬ 
tions committed to freedom and the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

Mr. President, the frontiers of freedom 
must be extended. The area of freedom must 
not be permitted to contract. This can be 
achieved through implementing the decisions 
of the United Nations organization and its 
agencies, especially the Security Council. 

After due reflection I came to a definite 
conclusion. I announce that I shall give my 
support and vote to this resolution, evincing 
thereby my sense of obligation and responsi¬ 
bility as a citizen of the Bcpublic of the 
Philippines and as a citizen of the one world 
that is being fashioned. I believe that every 
member of this august body will do likewise 
and I urge, Mr. President, that we all give 
our vote and support to this concurrent reso¬ 
lution to make this Republic more active in 
its participation to bolster the United Nations 
in suppressing the Korean aggression; and 
this we must do as an evidence of our deter¬ 
mination to fight aggression and as an act 
of faith in humanity’s relentless forward 
march from victory to victory until all na¬ 
tions at last shall in full measure enjoy the 
blessings of freedom and democracy, of peace 
and security. 

QUESTION'S BY SEISTATOR GARCIA 

Senator Garcia. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask a few questions from the gciitlemnn. 

The acting PaEsiBENT. The gentleman may 
yield if he so desires. 

Senator Osias, 1 yield with plcactire to tho 
gentleman from Bohol. 

Senator Garcia. I take advantago of this 
opportunity to congratulate tho gentleman 
from La Union for the eloquent and masterly 
speech ho has given in support of tho reso¬ 
lution now under consideration. Since tho 
gentleman has evinced mastery of tho facts 
relative to this question I would like to tako 
advantage of the floor of the senate by ask¬ 
ing the gentleman from La Union an aaswor 
to certain opinions presented in tho public 
hearings of the committee on foroign affairs 
and the committee on national defense hold 
before this day, to tho effect that tho ques¬ 
tion in Korea is a home fight or a civil war 
between two sectors of one country, and 
that since wo adhere by our constitution to 
tho international law which sanctions non¬ 
intervention in a case of a civil war that 
may happen in a country, basing upon thoso 
arguments they have alleged and have con¬ 
tinued to allege that the Intorvcntion of the 
Philippines in the Korean affair would be 
an unwarranted interference in a civil war 
which properly belongs to the Koreans. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from. La 
Union to answer this argument. 

Senator Csias. I do not subscribe to the 
Idea that this is a more civil war. I already 
stated that X am drawn to the canclusioa 
that it is an active trial of strength be¬ 
tween two ideologies, one committed to 
aggression, the other to peace and to the 
democratic processes of conciliation and 
mediation. W© aro not in error when w© 
follow in tho footsteps of fifty-odd nattens, 
over 50 tree and civilized nations of the 


world, that have come out squarely, char- 
actenzing the Communist-sponsored in¬ 
vasion of the Republic of Korea as a raw act 
of aggression menacing the peace and se¬ 
curity of the world I believe further that 
this IS one time when v/e can do our part 
as a signatory of the Charter of the United, 
Nations *‘to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person and the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small ” 

Korea in her history and geogz*aphy dem¬ 
onstrates considerable parallelism with ouis. 
If we do not rally to the cause of freedom 
and democracy in Korea today, tomorrow, 
God forbid, we may also fall a prey to the 
evil designs of aggressor nations. In that 
eventuality what right have we to expect 
the cooperation of other free nations oi tho 
world’ So I cast aside lAie theory that 
this is but a homo fight, a civil war, that 
this is a matter for the Koreans only to de¬ 
cide because of the additional fact that 
Korea as a republic came into being under 
the sponsorship of the United States with 
which nation we are bound by tics that 
brook no breaking and sponsored also by 
the United Nations organization of which 
we are a member. That, In brief, would bo 
my answer to the question of the gentlcnian 
which I know Is a query that docs not 
reflect his opinion but that he la voicing 
it as an opinion from certain quarters inimi¬ 
cal to the stand taken by the United 
Nations. 

Mr. President, if there are no further ques¬ 
tions, I ask that we vote oa the resolution. 


How Low Can They Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HOM. WALTER E. BREHM 

OF OHIO 

IN THR PIOUSE OF HEPRK«ENTATIVES 

Saturday, Scplavibcr 23, 1950 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Siieakor, tlP\s let¬ 
ter is directed to all jastice-lovinfr Ameri- 
ctxm, but pariicalarly to those living 
within the Eleventh Conarossional Dia- 
trict of Ohio: 

Fellow Americans: It le true, but hard to 
boliove, that any group would dellbfTiitely 
Jeopardize a person’s ch.nriicter in the hop© 
of winning a ctuigresaionnl in Congreiw, 

This will give you riome idea of how 
ponitely they need and ih© length to 

which they will go lu an eilort to elect 
those pledged to mipport a proftrain wbieh, if 
enacted, would In the opinion of mlllhma 
fore© national eociahom uikui th© American 
people, 

When they selected Brew P«‘anion in apmul 
their lying propaganda they revealed ihn 
contemptible and cowardly ski© of their 
nature, 

Som© of you will recall the election 
when I faced this name unsetupuUnw outfit. 
You will recall at that time tliey triad a 
sneak smear attack on my tniegrlty which 
boomaranged when the decent, honcat# 
Christlau law-abiding cittoim of this dtetrict 
rose up in righteous Indignation at mch a 
spectacle. 

In 1M4 tho articles were signed J. E, Umrt^ 
secretary, Underwood for Congress Commit¬ 
tee, New Lexington. Ohio- That proved to hi 
a fatal error and definitely tdentlfiod th» 
sDurc© of tho attack to tho voters. 

The strategy this time was to have iome- 
one elm open the sneak atteefc and thua 
divert attention from the real source. 


Ifeii’t it b 1 range how people revert to trpe’ 
This J E. Mooic is a typical example. Ke la 
the fellow who is ciidcutly Inning such a 
Jolly good time spending hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of dollars reprociiieinr, in the loc'd 
papers the lies and iiulauationa which ware 
undoubtedly anwn Mi Peanon to piPda'S e 
In this way it waas p"obably iell that alten- 
tion wouki not only be diverted iioiu the 
birthplrce ot this illegitimate oiospiing bat 
also Irom the real and vital issues iacir'’ us 
at tins time. It is u tvp.cal attack meU by 
some of the more nuUcal lelt-wing hisls-.s 
of the CIO-PAC who have af;ain enaor..rfl 
my opponent Just ao they did in 1044 

Yes. the voice of Jacob but the luuui c»f 
Esau is rociclily hraid and acen. 

Ninteen hunds'ed and losty-four: J. E. 
Moore, secretary, niy opponent’s conunitU^o 
for CongTfss 

Nineteen hundred and fifty* J. E. Moou\ 
secretary, Eleventh District Taxiuiyers Com- 
mittoe 

It Khould just bo “tax aulforers commit¬ 
tee ’* 

Ever elnce the primary I had been warned 
to expert sometliing. When one oppo. i.* this 
combine he knowr. that anything can happen 
and u.sunUy doet?. Therefore, I w.ia mu too 
mirprimal when the Department of JusUre 
received a letter cmituining wlUl niul tiu- 
jounded aeeieipi.ions irom a fellow Identified 
as u Democratic politivian. 

1 thtwiore decidfHl that not tmiy should 
the unhnmded aceunalionn coutalnt'd in tiiiii 
KtUr be invesUnaied but tdm) that it siumki 
be extended to includes ©Vi'ryoim who Ihtd 
eV(T been connected with my lifiub 
Lads quote from tw<» letters: 

hi, 195:1. 

*'Mr, Tmm: B. Ntcirniw. 

*'A:isiiitant Chief, Fedvmt Curran (j/ /a** 

ventlfmthni, WttrJiiriptm, C, 

*'Di;ar Mn, Nkuiolm; Will ycudfieme hi me 
know if the Inveattgatiun which \*vw neep'-y 
was recently mtthorlwxi to nudie ncniimg 
variout, and pant perconiui aftiUntrd whit my 
congrcf.nlonal ofilce htm been romphiri? U 
it huH hern emnpUitetfi will ytm |itn«ie i;Ke me 
tht‘ date m’ eumpletimu 

“ThunlunK you lor your coopernifon, I re- 
inaiu, 

’iUnc‘4*eIy yeurn, 

’"W.utiR K, rrmnn, 

*aUcifif?rr o/ (*of:yrc a 

‘’UNITWi STAT:;:! Ih.SWItMKNT 
iW Jte.Tlia*, 

*T'kib.nAL IhiRVAo or Iav»'ae ittn'M*, 
“Oi-rtcK or tin: indVi 'oon 
**WmihinpiinK Ik i\. iJ, 

♦*11011. V.Ai.Tiot K. liihinnf. 

’TIoiric 0/ Ifi'pri'svajhflirc'L 

*dlii Jh Ch 

*’Mr Dlar CswasK-.w.UAN; I wlali lo lie- 
knowliHlye your eummufiicniioii oi slept cm. 
her Kl addrcaiicd lu Mr, NIehoia, wlieu’iii y<iu 
iiuinlre rf''.Hrc|iie,t: Ilia fr„oof. nf iln' u*cenf 
Invobtigatfim which wia coihIiiciihI lif the 
Fill, ^ * 

**in renponnn to yoiir fipeclflr iiuiniry, the 
Invwidp.atlou Jed or tlie IdU war. rnm.. 

plrted # imd*r dale t*f 

1950. 

♦‘dluccrely yoitr», 

fWlAt il'ioVPi 

Drew Beariwm have mure liiloriiinUoii 

than the EBT/ 

% r»‘idi7.e tlmt Ihcy hiuT iiowrrfnl romp'r* 
ttenu! In Waahliipt^m atnl fhrf itiiytrdnK c*;td4 
happen juji, hfTori* ilie iilwoioii. 

I know di imllilwt else wtibli I C'lfi af 
tlifa iitne in prove ilial ihf'-e tharo's *.rr ft'c 
mtwl dceptrahle it«d the t loidic* bnly 
iniiiplrrtl tlmt nmltl iuvsdiiiy he foocrivrd, 

I haw liiftifd tlih iiip'-hro rn-er lf» 

Mf ntliiriieya for a llbf!! shit 

Tlt« III! hrerks qiiichor atiil tnir'a fan* 4' 
tmm Hit fiii?. imbi whi 
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tually catch up, take the lead in the stretch, 
and win the reward. 

Therefore, until the final chapter is writ¬ 
ten I trust that you will continue to keep 
faith with me 

Most sincerely, 

Walter E Brehm, 
Member of Congress^ 


Resume of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAT McCARRAN 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 ), 1950 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a resume of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A R^isuMf: OF THE Internal Security Act of 
1950 

(By Hon. Pat McCarran) 

FOREWORD 

On September 23,1950, the Congress of the 
United States passed over the veto of the 
President, the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
to protect the United States against Com¬ 
munists and other subversives. In view of 
the barrage of propaganda which has been 
directed at this law~by the persons and or¬ 
ganizations coming within its purview— 
there is herein set forth an objective analy¬ 
sis of the principal provisions of this law so 
that the reader may judge for himself 
whether or not It constitutes thought con¬ 
trol or in any way contravenes the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. It is 
to be noted that the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion, which numbers among its members the 
ablest constitutional lawyers in the Nation, 
adopted a resolution endorsing this law. 

The law is entitled the “Internal Security 
Act of 1960” and consists of two parts, title 
I and title II, respectively. Title I is known 
as the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1960 and title II is known as the Emergency 
Detention Act of 1950. 

TITLE I—THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
ACT OF 1960 

Registration requirements 

Communist-action organizations and the 
members thereof, and Communist-front or¬ 
ganizations and the officers thereof are re¬ 
quired to be registered with the Attorney 
General. ‘ This provision is substantially the 
same as the registration provision of the 
present law under the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act and under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 

Such organizations are required to file with 
the Attorney General periodic financial 
statements and to identify their literature 
and radio and television programs; and no 
deduction for Federal income-tax purposes 
is allowed for contributions to such organi¬ 
zations. 

The law does not outlaw the Communist 
Party or prohibit membership in any organl-* 
zatlon. The purpose of the registration pro¬ 
vision is to force the Communist organiza¬ 
tions out Into the open. 


A Communist-action organization is de¬ 
fined as any organization in the United 
States (other than a diplomatic representa¬ 
tive or mission of a foreign government ac¬ 
credited as such by the Department of State) 
which (1) IS substantially directed, domi¬ 
nated, or controlled by the foreign govern¬ 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement, and (2) oper¬ 
ates primarily to advance the objectives of 
such world Communist movement. 

A Communist-front organization is defined 
as any organization in the United States 
(other than a Communist-action organiza¬ 
tion) which (A) IS substantially directed, 
dominated, or controlled by a Communist- 
action organization; and (B) is primarily op¬ 
erated for the purpose of giving aid and sup¬ 
port to a Communist-action organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or the 
world Communist movement. 

The term “Communist organization*' 
means a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization 

Procedural safeguards 

Whenever the Attorney General finds that 
an organization or individual has not regis¬ 
tered when required to do so, he shall file 
a petition with a bipartisan board, known 
as the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
in which he sets forth the charges. A copy 
of the petition is served on the organization 
or individual, and a public hearing is held 
in which the organization or individual is 
afforded the right to counsel, to offer evi¬ 
dence and to cross-examine witnesses, and 
the decision of the Board is subject to re- 
^ lew by the courts 

The criminal provisions of the law may be 
evoked only through the normal judicial 
processes, including all of the customary 
rights, such as the right to trial by jury. 
The law specifically states that it shall not 
be construed to authorize, require, or estab¬ 
lish military or civilian censorship or in any 
way to limit or infringe upon freedom of the 
press or of speech as guaranteed by the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and no regula¬ 
tion shall be promulgated hereunder having 
that effect. 

Prohibited acts 

The following acts are made unlawful: 

1. To knowingly combine, conspire, or agree 
with any person to perform any act which 
would substantially contribute to the estab¬ 
lishment within the United States of a totali¬ 
tarian dictatorship, the direction and con¬ 
trol of which is to be under the domination 
or control of, any foreign government, for¬ 
eign organization, or foreign individual; pro¬ 
vided that this shall not apply to the proposal 
of a constitutional amendment. 

2. For an officer or employee of the United 
States to transm’it defense secrets to agents 
of foreign governments, unless specifically 
authorized to do so. 

3. For agents of foreign governments to ob¬ 
tain defense secrets of the United States un¬ 
less specifically authorized to do so. 

4. For members of Communist organiza¬ 
tions to conceal their membership in such 
organizations when seeking nonelective office 
or employment under the United States or 
in any defense facility, or to hold any non¬ 
elective office or employment under the 
United States. 

6. For officers or employees of the United 
States or of any defense facility to knowingly 
contribute funds or services to Communist 
organizations. 

6. For members of Communist-action or¬ 
ganizations to engage in employment in any 
defense facility. 

7. For members of Communist organiza¬ 
tions to use a United States passport. 

Espionage and sabotage provisions 

The espionage and sabotage laws are 
strengthened by tightening the provisions of 


the law relating to the obtaining, possession, 
or transmission of defense secrets, and by 
broadening the categories of defense facili¬ 
ties subject to security regulations. More¬ 
over, the time within which prosecutions 
may be brought for the violation of certain 
espionage and sabotage laws is extended. 

Registration of foreign agents 
The Foreign Agents Registration Act is 
amended by requiring the registration with 
the Department of Justice of certain persons 
who have been trained by a foreign govern¬ 
ment in espionage, counterespionage, or 
sabotage. 

Immigration provisions 
All aliens whose entry into the United 
States would endanger the public safety are 
excludable, and if their presence in the 
United States endangers the public safety, 
they are deportable. Aliens who are mem¬ 
bers of Communist organizations, except cer¬ 
tain aliens in diplomatic status, are exclud¬ 
able and deportable. It is to be noted that 
the Attorney General of the United States 
testified that an analysis of 4,984 of the more 
militant members of the Communist Party 
in the United States showed that 91,4 per¬ 
cent of the total were of foreign stock or 
were married to persons of foreign stock. 

' The Attorney General is empowered to 
place under supervision or in detention aliens 
who have been found to be deportable, while 
arrangements are being made to effect their 
deportation If the deportation is not ef¬ 
fected within 6 months the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral must release the aliens and may place 
them under supervision. A violation of the 
terms of supervision is made an offense, sub¬ 
ject to normal court trial. 

It is made a penal offense for aliens in the 
criminal, immoral, and subversive classes 
who are found to be deportable to willfully 
fail to depart from the United States, subject 
to normal court trial. 

The statistics of the Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service show that there are lit¬ 
erally thousands of aliens who have been 
found to be deportable, but because of cer¬ 
tain technicalities in the law, their deporta¬ 
tion cannot be effected. Although many of 
these aliens are in the criminal, Immoral, and 
subversive classes, under the preexisting law, 
they were free to roam the country at will, 
without supervision or restraint. 

Naturalization provisions 
Naturalization is prohibited to (a) mem¬ 
bers of Communist organizations, except 
members of Communist-front organizations 
who esetabllsh that they were innocent 
dupes, (b) aliens who are subject to depor¬ 
tation, (c) aliens who cannot read, write, 
and speak the English language if physically 
able to do so, and (d) aliens who refuse to 
bear arms if required to do so by law, unless 
they establish that they have bona fide re¬ 
ligious scruples against bearing arms. 

Denaturalization proceedings may be in¬ 
stituted against persons who join Commu¬ 
nist organizations within 6 years of their 
naturalization, except in the case of persons 
who join Communist-front organizations 
and who establish that they were innocent 
dupes. 

Prohibiting the picketing of Federal courts 
It is made unlawful for anyone, with the 
Intent of interfering with the administration 
of justice, or with the intent of Influencing 
any judge, juror, witness, or court officer, in 
the discharge of his duty, to picket or dem¬ 
onstrate in or near a Federal courthouse. 
This provision was prompted by the mass 
picketing of Federal courts by Communists 
and Communist sympathizers in proceedings 
involving Communists. Pickets have ranged 
Itom 300 to 760 and the noise created by loud 
chanting (and in one instance, by a sound 
truck) seriously hampered the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 
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TITLE n—^THE EMERGENCY DETENTION ACT OP 
1950 

Declaration of internal security emergency 
The President is empowered to proclaim 
the existence of an internal security emer¬ 
gency 111 the event of any one of the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1 Invasion of the territory of the United 
States or its possessions; 

2. Declaration of war hy Congress; or 

3. Insurrection within the United States 
in aid of a foreign enemy. 

Detention during emergency 
During the existence of an internal secu¬ 
rity emergency the President, acting through 
the Attorney General, is authorized to de¬ 
tain persons as to whom it is found that 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
such persons probably will engage in, or prob¬ 
ably will conspire with others to engage m, 
acts of espionage or of sabotage. 

Procedural safeguards 
Persons v/ho are apprehended are accorded 
a prompt preliminary hearing, a review by a 
bipartisan board, known as the Detention 
Review Board and may appeal to the courts. 
They are afforded full opportunity to be rep¬ 
resented by counsel and have the right to 
testify, to have compulsory process for ob¬ 
taining witnesses and to cross-examine ad¬ 
verse witnesses. The act specifically states 
that it shall not be construed to suspend or 
to authorize the suspension of the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. It further re¬ 
quires that no person detained under the 
act shall be confined in company with per¬ 
sons who are confined pursuant to the crimi¬ 
nal laws of the United States or of any State, 
or be required to perform forced labor. 


Hon. Chan Gurney, of South Dakota 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. RUSSELL B. LONG 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday> September 23 ilegislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow¬ 
ing statement I made in regard to the 
retirement of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney]. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. President, I do not want this session 
of the Congress to end without’ my adding 
my tribute to those of my colleagues who 
have expressed regret over the coming de¬ 
parture from our midst of the senior Senator 
from South Dakota, Chan Gurney. 

Others have spoken of his great contribu¬ 
tion to our national defense, but I desire to 
point out the very real service which he has 
rendered in the development of the great 
natural resources of our country as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee and par¬ 
ticularly as chairman of the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of that great committee dur¬ 
ing the Eightieth Congress. 

As you know, flood control and navigation 
are very vital to my State of Louisiana. Sen- 
tor Gurney over a long period, and re¬ 
peatedly, has indicated in very substantial 
ways his great interest in our problem and 
has contributed greatly to their solution. 
He took the time and trouble on more than 


one occasion to visit with us in Louisiana 
and leal 11 first-hand our problems and con¬ 
sistently expressed a sympathetic interest in 
them. He has many Iricnds in Louisiana 
who I know share my regret in his leaving 
this body. I am sure that all of them join 
me in wishing him well m any iulure 
endeavor. 


Far East Siiwalicn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EOM. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN TEE SENATE OP TEE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (Icmslatwe day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ar.k 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record various 
communications from Alfred Kohlbcrg, 
of New York City, relative to the Far 
East situation. 

The first of these communications is 
dated September 19, 1950, and was ad¬ 
dressed to the chief editorial writer of 
various publications. 

The second communication, dated Au¬ 
gust 30, 1950, is addressed to President 
Harry S. Truman, suggesting a certain 
procedure in the Far East. It includes a 
bill of particulars, numbered 1 to 61, out¬ 
lining the conditions and events leading 
up to the present situation in the Par 
East, and a portion of Mr. Kohlbcrg’s 
testimony before the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee on June 10, 1948. 

The third communication is a letter 
addressed to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
dated July 13, 1950; and the fourth is a 
letter to the Honorable Herbert Brow¬ 
nell, Jr., of New York, dai<Kl June 28, 
1944, outlining the Far East situation. 

There being no objection, the' commu¬ 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

ALFRED KOHLSKRO, XNC., 

New York, N. Y„ Bepiemher 19,1950, 
To tlio Chief Editorial Writer: 

If General MacArthur was correct in his 
Bemlsuppressed statement to the VFW. that 
Formosa was essential to our entire Pacific 
defense, and that Korea was not even worthy 
of mention, strategically, then the cuclosad 
appeal to Qovornor Dewey should have the 
careful attention of every Rcpublkan. 

If the administration is expanding Ameri¬ 
can lives and money in strategically unim¬ 
portant Korea in order to make a deal for 
the Communist conquest of Rtrategioally 
vital Formosa, the Republican Party has a 
duty to warn the country before it is too 
late. The encloaed letter, written Governor 
Dewey last July, becomes of utmost urgency, 
as the UN Assembly meets this week. 

The Republic of China is still officially our 
ally in the unsettled war with Japan, and 
is likewise our ally in the UK police action 
in Korea, even though we refused her ofler 
of three divisions. 

If we now abandon that ally, m we 
abandoned the Republic of Poland and th# 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, we must be prepared 
to understand the hesitation on the part of 
European nations when we urge them to 
full alliance. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mmm Koausmo. 


New York, N Y , August 30, 1950, 
President Harry S Truman, 

Tiic White House. Washinglon, D C, 

My Dkar Mr. Premornt President Wilson 
PRid* “We do not need le; s cnticism in time 
oi war, but more. Honesty and 

competence require no sliield ot soou oy ’’ 

Believing that >oii agree with Pre'ulent 
Wilson, I icspeet fully sii; yest that. ^ou. 

1 S.ndy Lhe attached bill oi parliculans, 
gathoied Irom various souries. 

2. Rc\eal to your tellow (‘iliuen.s all th.e 
still-secret ciociiments oi importance, tlie 
names of your ad\iaon-. and ihe ooea itev. for 
iuen advice, in connection wdh each of the 
it c ms c n li ni e r n te ti 

3 Replace the above advisers with ir.eii 
whom time has pi oven sound and aotluni- 
tative on the dampers of world roomunilsrn, 

Mr. President, the security of the R puh- 
lic IS at issue. The hour is late. I ho. i'ceh 
you to rise abo\e burJnef.s-as-U’ual. spend- 
ing-as-usual, burcaucruey-^as-tusunl, aiul 
politics-as-usual. X fully realtae t.he.t ilu^ 
Republican Paity hun failed stiliUiently io 
pnd.est the sell-out of the free world step 
by r.tep as it occurred: they htivi' gone id mg 
in eastern Europe In the bipartI'um appense- 
inont of the Soviet Union, while proteailng 
about China. They must share the bUune. 
Final responsibility, however, in yours. 

It will never be too lattt to adopt a policy 
alined at the overthrow of the tyranny tint 
rule.s from Moscow, .so that a free woiUl 
nmy again return to the ways <if peace with 
justice. Such a policy should lut an pubilciy 
proclaimed m is the Communist “pnirratn'' 
for the conquest of the W4)rid. Ajncrican.s 
do not; lack emusige nor tiirlve (ui i.**erei 
conspiracy. Tell us, I beg you. where we 
have beem, where we are, anti where we are 
going 

Are we goinr; to the thirty-eighth partdlel - 
to the Manchurian border* to the atcl ol rdi 
threatened natlona whether they are wdiing 
to tljdit or not‘-to pamper their own Ued ftUh 
columniRl.s or iiot--'or wiU we go on to the 
final overthrow of tiie tyrannical Red sduve 
etute that rules from the Kremlin? 

Moat reapectluily your«, 

Alfikd Koitwti^art. 

(Enclosureir Bill of parlicuUira; ataUnuent 
of June h). HH8.) 

Bn,I, VMvnvtiuAm 

1. It wan widely repnrted ftiuf the eaiidl- 

date for Vice Prealdent on the DrmmTiitic 
ticket lit the Chiea‘a> r mventhm of IPII wan 
cleared with Sidney Hillman. You were ae- 
lected. Hiuce then it has been nmmhHi ihiit 
among Mr. advhann were John 

Aiit. c;, B. B.ddwin* Lee Pressman, aiifl 
Nathan Witt. If there wjw tiny undernfimcL 
iufi;, no inafteiE how Ineonveqniintlal. li 
Would be a matter of inihhe Re- 

cently, tim Treasury f.pent, a monih?; 
ttputinp my nfialns h»r 111 10 47, t uuw4ti'*red 
this rhtlit and prc»per, Parents of Aniericam 
Who will die under your roiwmaiui have a 
right ti» imk whether there wfw mi uiicler* 
^timding b«tweeti you and Mr, lllllmtiti, mid 
whether thiit uticlcrstmidlrin wii» reduwl lo 
writing. Though Ctowrtiinetit wdinesiiri 
have iinoe then idfiitlfied Alii. Prwi* 

man, and Witt iia tuplnnfige fiwiitsi, 

they have not bten arrested. Utiexplstined, it 
k dlfdmrbing. 

2. When you hfraiiie Pritsiclent you were 

bound by Prcfildent liootievrlpR mlliliiry 
agrcemtiiti with our Uticlw our wii* 

ipitm, torriioriiiL ttiid 

IKillticAl ftffftinwMflt cuiiid not tm tiltwlliig 
until coiiftrmed by th# Httiiitt. Aemmim 
th« memol« erf e^crftftry Blettlniwii. rrwl-* 
d«nt Emmmlt thl» iwritcily eliair in 
Rrlme Churchill iuid clentTiiltelii'io 

Stiilin at Yalta. Thertfw. you started with 
ft citm ilitfcf, find whiii liM hApiiviied iliic# 
IWS must b« crttllitd tu you. 
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3 When you assumed office you were the 
Commander in Chief of the greatest Air 
Force, greatest Navy, and most powerful 
Army in the history of the world The mil¬ 
itary alliance you headed included na cions 
totaling 1,890,009,000 people. Complete and 
unconditional victory was only 4 months 
distant. 

Of our then military allies only 190.000,000 
owed allegiance to the dictatorship in the 
Kremlin One billion seven hundred million 
comprised the population of governments 
who ruled by consent of their people, ex- 
piessed in accordance with their traditional 
forms On the day of victory the odds in 
the UN were 8 to 1 against the Commu¬ 
nist tyranny 

Today, 830,000,000 people are ruled from 
the Kremlin, while our military allies are 
an unknown quantity, if any. The most 
optimistic estimate would count only the 
Anzacs, the Chinese Nationalists, western 
Europe, and the Western Hemisphere as on 
our side when the chips are down These 
nations total 540,000,000 people. On this 
most optimistic count the odds now favor 
the Kremlin by 5 to 3. 

The responsibility for this disastrous 
change rests solely on you and your advisers. 

This bill of particulars details but a few 
of the decisive errois that brought us from 
unconditional victory to almost uncon¬ 
ditional danger. After 5 years of vast 
tribute to ally and defeated enemy alike, we 
find ourselves fighting alone in Korea, except 
for the South Koreans, whom you and Secre¬ 
tary Acheson spurned in your joint state¬ 
ments of January 5 last. The offer of three 
divisions by the Republic of China, which 
you spurned in the same statement, was 
rejected by Secretary Acheson July 1. 

4. The chain of decisions and events that 
have brought us to war in Korea, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, are fully 
set forth in a 40-minute speech by Congress¬ 
man Walter Judd, in the House, July 27, 
1950. 

6. Every official State Department study 
has found that the Soviet regime was (a) a 
ruthless tyranny; and (b) not to be trusted 
to carry out any agreeipent. Yet on June 10, 
1960, in your foreign-policy speech at St. 
Louis you said: “We had hoped that our 
wartime ally, the Soviet Union, would join 
in the efforts of the whole community of 
nations to build a peaceful world,” and “we 
are closer to world peace now than at any 
time in the last 3 years.” 

In making this statement you disregarded 
the exhaustive official studies of the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship made by your Govern¬ 
ment. The first of these studies was made 
and published by Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State for Woodrow Wilson, whose heir you 
are. In his letter of transmittal, dated Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1919, Secretary Lansing said: “The 
purpose of the Bolsheviks is to subvert the 
existing principles of government and society 
the world over, including those countries in 
which democratic Institutions are already 
established. They have built up a political 
machine, which by a concentration of power 
in the hands of a few and by the ruthless¬ 
ness of its methods, suggests the Asiatic 
despotism of the early Tsars ” 

The following year, under President Wil¬ 
son’s last Secretary of State, Balnbridge 
Colby, another study was made and pub¬ 
lished. Based on It, Secretary Colby wrote 
a public letter to the Italian Ambassador 
stating why we would not recognize the 
Bolshevik regime In Russia. Dated August 
10, 1920, he said: “The responsible leaders 
of that regime have frequently and openly 
boasted that they are willing to sign agree¬ 
ments and undertakings with foreign powers 
while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out 
such agreements.” 


Further studies were made and published 
under succeeding Secretaries of State, all 
to the same effect, until 1933, when such 
reports were sealed, and it became our policy 
to present Bolshevik Czar Stalin as a benign 
individual, and the Bolshevik regime as a 
peace-loving democracy. 

State Department personnel, who by years 
of study, had become authorities on Com¬ 
munist fifth columns throughout the world, 
and on Communist theory, plans and pro¬ 
grams, were exiled to the far corners of the 
earth, or muzzled. 

As recently as May 1, 1950, in a letter au¬ 
thorized by you, the State Department ad¬ 
vised me that they had no use at this time 
for anyone who was informed on Communist 
theory, program or intentions, or who had 
been correct in warning you or the Nation 
of the developing crisis. 

6. Charges of Communist activities made 
against officials have been met with unbelief 
or ridicule* 

Sworn testimony and charges in Congress, 
involving Alger Hiss, Donald Hiss, Lee Press¬ 
man, Harold Glasser, Nathan Witt, John 
Abt, Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, Lauchlin 
Curne, Noel Field, Duncan Lee, Owen Latti- 
more, Michael Greenberg, Harry Dexter 
White, and innumerable others, have re¬ 
sulted only in the trial of Alger Hiss. The 
charges have been called “red herrings,” and 
high Government officials have disgraced 
themselves by testifying for the accused, 
supposedly with your approval or at your 
request. 

Beginning in 1944, when Alger Hiss was put 
In charge of United States activities in the 
UN, there has constantly been a strange 
assortment of persons soft to communism 
acting as representatives of the United States 
and as staff members. Small wonder that 
the UN, created ostensibly to enforce the 
peace, has been helpless in eastern Europe 
and in China, and could act in Korea only 
because of the temporary absence of Russia 
and our willingness to carry the burden. 

More than 5 years ago, I gave the State 
Department information of Communist ac¬ 
tivities by certain officials. Previously, and 
since, I have given the FBI information and. 
leads. According to the Tydings report, 
these were not even investigated. Were you 
serious when you asked your fellow citizens 
to report such Information to the FBI, and 
then drop the matter? 

Invariably, the administration seems to 
have rushed to the defense of the accused, 
refused access to the files, cleared the ac¬ 
cused before hearing, investigated and 
smeared the accuser. 

7 Names of 163 or 313 suspected spies 
furnished by Canada. No arrests: In 1945, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King flew to 
Washington to present to you a report on 
the Gouzenko Soviet spy ring. It has been 
both reported and denied that he handed 
you a list of 150 such spies in the United 
States, which list had already been turned 
over to the FBI by the Royal Canadian 
police. Cabinet Minister Pearson confirmed 
that you were given 163 names of Americans 
connected with one of the Canadians ar¬ 
rested. In any case, not one was arrested, 
either of that list or of the cases developed 
by the Un-American Activities Committee. 
It was reported that the FBI had the evi¬ 
dence, but that the State Department re¬ 
fused to permit the arrests for fear of 
offending Russia. 

8. Delivery of slave laborers and German 
POW’s to Russia: A great mystery surrounds 
the delivery of 400,000 German POW^s by us 
to the Russians, contrary to the Geneva 
Convention, to which we adhere. Do we have 
their names and records? Where are they 
now that Russia claims to hold no more 
Germans? 

And what substance is there to the stories 
of hundreds of thousands of Russians re¬ 


turned forcibly to Stalin against their will 
and against all our humanitarian traditions 

For example, at Nordhausen about 40,000 
Russian civilians v/orked in the enormous 
underground, air-conditioned V-2 rocket 
factory. These Russians were forcibly re¬ 
turned to Russia against their will and we 
then turned over the entire works, un¬ 
scathed, to the Soviets, on their promise to 
dismantle and return the machinery to the 
various countries of manufacture, such as 
France, Czechoslovakia, and even Cincinnati, 
Ohio Did the Russians carry out their 
promises, or are they still making V~2 rock¬ 
ets there’ 

9 Who stopped General Eisenhower’s 
march on Berlin’ 

At that time our Ninth Army was not more 
than 30 miles from Berlin. With 11,000 com¬ 
bat effectives the Ninth Army held 65,000 
German prisoners. Resistance had practi¬ 
cally ceased. They could have been in Ber¬ 
lin the next day. Goebbel’s sound trucks 
were notifying the Berliners to surrender to 
the Americans The Russians were still 25 
miles east of Berlin and didn’t arrive until 
10 days later Who ordered our forces to 
retreat to the Elbe and leave Berlin for the 
Russians—a decision that has cost us so 
dearly since? 

If General Eisenhower is the Republican 
and you are the Democratic nominee In 1952, 
each of you will have to charge that it was 
the other who issued the order to our vic¬ 
torious armies to back-track, to turn the 
Berlin sector over to the Russians, and put 
our necks in a noose there. It is perfectly 
apparent that the order for retreat was a 
sudden decision by you or General Eisen- 
howei contrary to the previous orders given 
the generals rushing on Berlin. Why not 
now make public the orders then issued, in¬ 
stead of waiting until 1962? 

10. Who stopped Georgie Patton 30 miles 
from Prague? In the Saturday Evening Post 
of April 17, 1948, Demaree Bess reported that 
Gen. Georgie Patton (pet hate of the Reds 
because he was the officer of the day who 
headed the detail from Fort Myer which dis¬ 
persed the bonus campers in Washington in 
1932) was ordered to halt his conquest of 
Czechoslovakia and to refuse the German 
surrender which had already been made by 
the German general to one of Patton’s colo¬ 
nels. The fate of Czechoslovakia was sealed. 

11. Why did we then turn the uranium 
mines over to Russia? Who ordered General 
Eisenhower, after the German surrender, to 
withdraw from already occupied western 
Saxony and Thuringia and turn them over 
to the Russians? 

The area abandoned to the Russians is the 
Industrially most valuable part of the pres¬ 
ent Soviet-occupied eastern Germany. To¬ 
gether with Jachymov in Czechoslovakia, 
which General Patton was ordered to evac¬ 
uate, it contains some of the most valuable 
uranium deposits in the world. Without 
Czech-Saxon Erzgebirge, the Soviets would 
not have been able to produce an atom bomb 
by 1949. These turn-overs to Russia were 
ordered at a time when Russia had already 
broken the Yalta agreements of the previous 
February in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary, and even in Berlin, and was re¬ 
fusing us access to American POW’s behind 
the Russian lines, some of whom, Counter¬ 
intelligence reports, are still held by the 
Russians. 

12. Pro-Russian clique took over State De¬ 

partment in 1944-45: Under oath, before the 
Un-American Activities Committee August 
30, 1948, Mr. Adolf Berle, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, and then and now chair¬ 
man of the New Deal Liberal Party of New 
York State, testified: “In the fall of 1944 
there was a difference of opinion In the State 
Department. ♦ * * i was pressing for a 

pretty clean-cut showdown” (with the Rus¬ 
sians) “then when our position was strongest. 
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Tlio opposite group in the State Depa.rtm.ent; 
was largely the men—Mr. Acheson’s group, ol 
course, with Mr. Hiss as his principal as¬ 
sistant. ^ ^ ^ 1 got trimmed in that 

tight and, as a result, went to Brazil @nd that 
ended my diplomatic career.” Later, he re¬ 
ferred to the Acheson group as the pro- 
Kussian clique. 

Mr. Berle could have named numerous 
others of his group who were forced out so 
that only the pro-Russian clique remained. 
The clique then named by Mr. Berle now 
runs our State Department. 

13. The Acheson-LiUenthal Report; In 
19^6, the State Department presented a puh- 
hc report on the internationalization of the 
A-bomb. Called the Acheson-Lilienthal Re¬ 
port, It proposed the step-by-step release of 
all atomic data on the basis of an interna¬ 
tional agreement, made unenforceable toy no 
restrictions on the veto in the UN Security 
Council. Fortunately, the Baruch Commis¬ 
sion tooK a more realistic view of our peace- 
loving soviet allies and provided for con¬ 
tinuing inspection, free of the veto. Russia, 
refused. 

Reward for this proposed A-toomb gift to 
Russia by the Acheson-Lllientlial committee 
was chairmanship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for Lilicnthal, and Secretary of 
State for Acheson. Just to mahe it perfectp 
Philip O. Jessup, who, while still a Colum¬ 
bia professor in 1946, proposed we give the 
bomb to Russia while throwing our own. 
stockpile in the ocean, was made Ambassa¬ 
dor at Large and chief adviser on how to 
get along with the Russians, and now mem¬ 
ber of the Security Council, cleared lor 
atomic secrets. 

The original Atomic Energy Commiasion 
consisted of four men in addition to Chair¬ 
man Lilienthal. Three of the four, and the 
first counsel of the Commission, were known 
as leftist liberals, hardly the qualifications 
for Keeping out Soviet sympathizers and 
spies. 

14. Sharing the A-bomb with Russia: As 
recently as last September, you again pro¬ 
posed to share the A-bomb with Russia, 
subject to certain promises. At that time 
Russia had a 100-percent record of broken 
promises to us, and to all the world. Do we 
stm intend to trade the A-bomb for Russian 
promises? 

16. H-bomb delay: The newspapers have 
reported that atom spy Fuchs had Infor¬ 
mation on the H-bomb in 1946, Also, that 
our ABC is Just now discussing a site for 
H-bomb development. The delay remains 
unekplalned. 

15. One of the unexplained puzzles was 
your proposal to send Justice Vinson to Mos¬ 
cow Just before the election of 1943* It is 
reported that you intended him to be a lat¬ 
ter-day Harry Hopkins to again woo Stalin. 
This idea was abandoned, according to Ar¬ 
thur Krock, only because the election cam¬ 
paign was on. The question arises: What 
countries was Justice Vinson authorized to 
sell out for another scrap of paper signed 
by Joe Stalin? 

17. According to the Hoover Report we had 
the full equipment Of SQ divisions at the 
end of the war. At the time of the report 
•we had left only the equipment of 18 divi¬ 
sions. The larger part of this missing equip¬ 
ment was destroyed in Europe and the Pa¬ 
cific. In the copper trade it is believed that 
the largest copper deposit in the world Is at 
the bottom of Pacific lagoons, where we 
dumped It. A very considerable part of the 
destroyed arms, planes, and ammunition is 
exactly what we now have to build all omr 
again, both to arm our Atlantic pact allies 
and for ourselves. Americans who must 
work and pay for this, and troops at the 
front inadequately armed, are entitled to 
know who ordered that destruction, 

18. Nine billion dollars spent on equip¬ 
ment since 1946; Having destroyed $36,000,- 


000,000 of United States war equipment in 
Europe, we have spent something like $50>- 
000,000,000 since 1946 on our Armed Forces. 
The results are not reassuiing. Of this sum, 
only $ 9 , 000 , 000,000 was spent on new equip¬ 
ment. Whether we do or do not have any 
atom-bomb defense, or any warning network, 
either in being or planned, is another item 
that civilian defense officials have some right 
to know. Many believe that the Soviet spy 
network must have ftirnished this informa¬ 
tion to Moscow. If they know it, why 
shouldn’t we? 

19. Foreign aid wa.sted without military 
protection: Since 1945, under your direction, 
a sum exceeding $36,000,000,000 has been 
spent on various forms of foreign aid Of 
this entire amount, scarcely $ 1 , 000 , 000,000 
has been for military supplies or training for 
our supposed allies in case of ■war. You have 
been advised again and again that economic 
aid, in advance of military protection, was 
playing the Communist game. The results 
HI Korea, where $440,000,000 of economic 
aid, and in China, where $1,600,000,000 of 
economic aid prior to military security wa.s 
wasted, points up the wisdom of the rejected 
military advice. 

A public statement, supplementing the 
private advice, wa.s made to the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee of the Senate, March 4, 
1948, In connection with tlio proposed Mar¬ 
shall plan for Europe, by Deputy Chief of 
Staf, Lt. Gen Albert C. Wedemeyer. Ho 
said: ‘T have made the statement repeatedly 
that I do not believe that we should improve 
conditions politically, economically, or cul¬ 
turally in any area in the world without pro¬ 
tecting such areas militarily, as long as there 
are forces in the world that unquestionably 
have for a policy the destruction of every¬ 
thing and everyone ia opposition to their 
aggression.” Rejection of this warning was 
cited as the cause of the Korean war by the 
EOA Director for Korea in the New York 
Times of July 16, 1960 (p. 3). 

20. Marshall plan fattens the calf for 
slaughter: The Marshall plan was ilrr>i pro¬ 
posed by Under Secretary Dean Acheson in a 
speech at Cleveland, Miss., in May 1947, The 
following month it was pr< posed by General 
Marshall at Harvard Univismity. It was in- 
t'uidod to include the tr. 8. 8. B. and ciu.tern 
Europe, as well as western Europe; the Soviet 
zone finally being left out only becauBO Molo¬ 
tov refused to agree. 

What could have bettor pleased the Krem¬ 
lin than a $22,000,000,000 expenditure (the 
original amount) in Europe, to be dlvidt^d 
between east and west, with not a singlo 
dollar of arms or ammunition? It wcnild 
help fatten up Europe for the take-over, 
drive the United States toward bimkruptoy 
and inflation, and force us to par© our own 
arms budget (as it did). Why Molotov re¬ 
jected thiK handout is still a pu«l©. 

I suggest that you •were mistaken iMt May 
when th© Stato Department wrote me that 
you did not need anyone who was’wcU in¬ 
formed on th© Soviets. 

21. American acquleseahice in Red wtilnva- 
ment of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and at- 
tonla remains unexplained; It is believud 
that still unrevoaled secret agreements of 
Tehran, Yaita, and Potedam hold th«# 
mystorlos. Continued accrecy cannot be ex¬ 
plained on grounds of American tecurlty. It 
seems high time to get everything out in tho 
open, reveal the errors, or worm, of the post 
and let the American people we where they’vo 
been and what they ar© headed for. 

22 . Somebody turned over to Buwta tho 
hundreds of Danube barges we held, Juit 
before the Danubian Conferenee mat. Thf» 
was our only trading point. Without it, at 
the conference, we were treated eontonaptu- 
ously, as could be expected. 

23. Tito kills Amerloan fliers, War Mlnteter 
hfikhaiiovlch, and jails Archbidjtop Sttplnic. 
We reward him. Until the recent erecttoiu 
by public subscription, of a monument in 


Arlington Cemetery to the five American 
filers shot down over Yugoslavia, their graves 
were covered with a slab reading: '‘Killed in 
airplane crash,” which was untrue. Requests 
by the public committee to inscribe on the 
mominient; “Shot down over YugohUivia” 
were reiused. For such activities Tito wiis 
given the gold store ol the Kingdom ot Yugo¬ 
slavia, vast UNRRA supplies, a steel mill, 
and $100,000,000 loan. Alter which he voted 
against us on Koiea in the SoeuUty Council 
oi the UN. No wonder Prune Minister Nehru 
said wo treat our eiiennes better than uur 
friends. 

24. Another Korea has been jireparod in 
western Germany. While the Soviets, enn- 
trary to agreements, are building an aruiy iu 
eastern Germany, we keep western Germany 
diHanned. When tlio eaBl nennuna aftncK, 
the situation will bo even worse than Korea, 
for tliere will be no anned Gormans to light 
beside our two divisions in Germany and the 
ca.st Germans should reach tlie Hhlno in days 
or weeks unless thf' French and British roiito 
ill force, a.s they have failed ft) do lu Korea. 

25. The defense eilort iu western Euritp© 
looks like a phony. As long as Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and Spain are excluded, western 
EuroiKs Is strategically inconipleie. b’reneh 
and Briti.sh armaments are woefully weak. 
Althoug'h the Suvic'ls and tlielr sateUltcs have 
cnmphJtely vloUit«ai the dimirmiuiiciit stipu¬ 
lations of the peace treat len with Hungary* 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, wo hold Italy to the 
six cllvisioiM, plus 300 light piancjt, of the 
})caco twaty; wo hold Germany to limited 
production, even alTcr the viwt chumanthug 
•which continued until 1948 lu uur '/.one tiud 
still goes on in the British; we are Ui>w pre¬ 
paring for more bllUon.n to Frauee, Erituiu, 
Belgium, Ihilhind, and the acnndlimvliin 
eountrles without any agrodmeut lor them, 
to pull lu their belts <iu welfare handout.'t, or 
even to remove the Cominuultt syiuisuthtecTU 
from high posta in their giH'ernnwntii. 

26. atiite Department pro-Sovletism ciiuiied 
the Berlin airlift. At Put.sdiuu, in July tiHh, 
it was agreed that our forcea In Berhu would 
have a grtjuud and air corridor from weat 
Gcnnany to Burlin. Tho State Dcparimeut 
(vpptmed getting this In writing from the 
RUHsiana. The Air Force Inidstcd and got 
the air corridor wrliteu in the agreement. 
Tho Army subinllted. If the Air Furcn had 
bet 1 4 Wi Weak as the Army* the HHilu ulilUt 
could not have eoine into exiahuire. If the 
Army had Imaated on It a view, the iilrllft 
wenild never have tmn\ iiiTciunry. Tin* Htato 
Department, mmichow w <UhfT, ia nlwayw 
ftmnci to be the Sotpu/a advonite, 

37. latte in liHfi the UN inei iu Pariii to 
attempt U» aettlo the Berlin airlift iind 
bhmkade. Ambafiaador Jeanup luskctl tlm 
Chlneae dele.guUtiti, which hiul intendefi to 
vote with the United Htatr), not fo do no. 
Thki top mystery pniVCrf uunnareped tho 
question ot whom Ainluwiadtir Jifeanp really 
reprcficntech iw Ueuentl Miiwliiill wiia Secre¬ 
tary of 8tate at the time. 

At about the iiiiitie tlm«, lu ii memo to 
I^tat4 Uepariimmt, Reiiwlilltnin John Folder 
Dunen utlvii»d that Berllii l>e iibofidtmwh 
Arnbaaoiidor Jeasup counitrrfcl, No iiciioufJy 
did the Minie Ilepurtimeiit regard thin urhlcii 
that OemTiii Clay clecmrd it iitlvhfahlr to fly 
to Witulihigion to that tlie liliaiitlon- 

in©nt of Berlin iu the fare cif throato 

would be tfitdouuoiiitt to the iihamluitnieiie 
bf wenteru Europe, 

Aftiilu in Finhi, ill Iff4lh nt tlip nieetlftg ae- 
riingfd by iiiiii Mniik, which finally 

ended the ftSritft, Jenou|i hiwtdil for 
iim$ or thf? Euifiian irriwi, Otic*» ttmm CIny 
hiid to fight to stop It, 

And now Clay l« out mid Utiilr# gitd 

Jirt In, 

2i. Hr* pfs^twiMf Cliiy-Solfoltwofey ©gw- 
mmt pr«?lcltiig tor the reuini tif 
Army dwrttra triim mir rtf G»»f!sv^n? 
wiM morally vror.f. rtticf ArerricAn 

terrat. It ilopped mi iiio||4riit lUitCG 
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munist movement in tlie Russian Array, it 
prevented us gaining valuable information 
and adherents for world war three, and pre¬ 
sented the United States to European anti¬ 
communists as the friend of communism 
and hence their enemy This same agree¬ 
ment was forced on General MacArthur in 
Japan and Korea, where smaller numbers of 
Russian Army deserters were handed bach at 
the border to be executed 

It IS reported that in 1948 emissaries from 
a Russian armored division in East Germany 
came to General Clay and oifeied to march 
over with full equipment if we would receive 
them. General Clay was ordered to refuse 
and to hand the emissaries bach to the Rus¬ 
sians at the zonal border. Would you now 
refuse such an offer if made? 

29. We were hardly established in Berlin 
before our zone was the scene of nightly 
snatches by Russians. When they were 
caught by our MP’s they wore bx-ought to 
command posts. If the Russian was smart 
enough to charge that the German 
“snatchee” was wanted for some imagined 
crime in the east zone, the Russians were 
permitted to take the German across the 
boundary. No legal formalities were com¬ 
plied with. This continued for at least 2 
years. 

30. At the Nuremberg war-crimes trials the 
Germans were accused of the massacre of 
10,000 Polish oflicers in Katyn Eorost. At the 
demand of the Russians no evidence was in¬ 
troduced, yet at the end of the trials the Ger¬ 
mans were not acquitted of this particular 
charge Meantime our G-2 collected the evi¬ 
dence of this Katyn massacre. It is still kept 
secret. A committee headed by former Am¬ 
bassador Arthur Bliss Lane collected evidence 
and presented it in outline at a press confer¬ 
ence in New York. The Voice of America re¬ 
fused to carry the item in its news broadcast 
on the ground that it might arouse hatred 
of the Russians in Poland. This is the con¬ 
tinuance in 1950 of the appeasement of Rus¬ 
sia in Poland, which began at Tehran in 
1943 and was made conclusive in 19 <5, v;hen 
we abandoned the Yalta agreement for a 
Polish government Jointly formed of the 
Polish London government-iii-exile and the 
Communists. According to the Harry Hop¬ 
kins papers, this was a deliberate betrayal, 
Hopkins saying he had no interest in getting 
the recognized London Polish government-in- 
exlle into the new Government of Poland. 
We agreed to accept, instead, the Communist 
government, plus one of the London Polish 
leaders with no authority. After the sell-out 
we prematurely withdrew recognition from 
the London government and made stateless 
refugees of the Polish troops who fought be¬ 
side tia at Cassino and elsewhere. 

31. Ninety million dollars given Red Po¬ 
land: After the Polish Communist Govern¬ 
ment had scornfully rejected America’s re¬ 
quest for the free elections pledged at Yalta, 
and refused our Ambassador permission to 
visit Americans in Jail there, Under Secretary 
Acheson approved a $90,000,000 loan over the 
protests of Ambassador Lane, Mr. Acheson’s 
law firm acted as the agent of the Polish 
Government. Part of this money went to 
arm the dreaded secret police. 

32. Dean Acheson discards Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia in favor of Tito: On December 
22, 1945, Doan Acheson, as Acting Secretary, 
recognized Tito’s Yugoslavia In place of our 
ally and cosigner of the declaration of the 
UN, the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, In the 
agreement of Yalta It was provided that free 
elections were to be held. None was. Mr, 
Acheson’s act seems to fall into the definl-< 
tlon of a war crime, as defined at Nuremberg. 

33. Dean Acheson welcomes the Red Dean 
of Canterbury! 

November 14, 1946, on the platform at 
Madison Square Garden with the Red Dean 
of Canterbury and pro-Communists Corliss 
Lament, Paul Robeson, Albert Fitzgerald, and 
former Ambassador Joe E. Davies, Dean Ache- 
son said: “Never in the past has there been 


any place on the globe where the vital inter¬ 
ests of the American and Russian people 
have clashed or even been antagonistic, and 
there is no objective reason to suppose that 
there should now, or in the future, ever be 
such a place. We understand and agree with 
them that to have friendly governments 
along her borders is essential both for the 
security of the Soviet Union and for the 
peace of the world” 

Whatever one might think of poor little 
Russia faced by such unfriendly governments 
as Finland, Greece, Iran, South Korea, etc., 
Mr. Acheson’s plea for friendship must have 
been heartening to Russia, but what does it 
reveal about Mr. Acheson? 

Some believe that the words ‘‘friendly gov¬ 
ernments” were taken from the text of one of 
the still secret pacts of Potsdam, which tied 
our hands in China. 

34. Averell Harriman of Yalta in the White 
House. 

Your top adviser on how to push the Com¬ 
munist bigwigs out of the Czar’s Kremlin 
back to the garrets of the European under¬ 
ground, from which they emerged m 1917, is 
Mr. Averell Hatriman. Mr. Harriman has 
much pushing to do. As our Ambassador in 
Moscow, during the latter part of the war, he 
was either the architect, or at least chief 
draftsman, of our Soviet giveaway pro¬ 
gram. He It was who prepared the secret 
Yalta agreement giving the Far East to Rus¬ 
sia. He brought this to Yalta and had it 
agreed to by President Roosevelt and Harry 
Hopkins in a 15-minute sessiom with Stalin 
and Molotov, according to Sectary Stet- 
tlmus. When the British learned of it later, 
it is reported, Eden urged Churchill to re¬ 
fuse to sign, but he said he couldn’t fight 
both America and Russia, so gave in. I hope 
Mr. Harriman knows better now, but his edu¬ 
cation, and the development of his judg¬ 
ment, are too costly in American lives 

35. Other top foreign-policy advisers with 
small qualifications are: 

Under Secretary Webb, with no apparent 
foreign affairs background; Deputy Under 
Secretary Rusk, best known as author of a 
book on the subject of improved curricula 
for girls’ colleges, prot§g6 of Alger Hiss; 
Philip C. Jessup (friend and witness for 
Hiss, long-time associate of Frederick Van¬ 
derbilt Field, T. A. Bisson, Edward C. Carter, 
Owen Lattimore, Harriett Lucy Moore, Philip 
A. Jaffe and Guenther Stem), editor of the 
China white paper and protagonist of Red 
China; John Foster Dulles, a gentleman of 
the highest reputation, whose lack of dis¬ 
cernment led him to place Alger Hiss as presi¬ 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 
and now has led him to replace Mr. Hiss 
with Hiss’s former top assistant in the State 
Department; and Wm. T. Stone, protector of 
Nathan Gregory Silver master, overlord of the 
pinko Voice of America and now State De¬ 
partment member of the new National Psy¬ 
chological Strategy Board in which (New 
York Times, August 18, 1950) the State De¬ 
partment will he the center of authority. 

86. Richard J. H. Johnston, reporting from 
Korea, quotes a GI at the battle front as say¬ 
ing : “Damned if I know why I’m fighting to 
save this hellhole.” (New York Times, 
August 18, 1950, p. 1.) The answer, of 
course, is because your State Department re¬ 
fused arms to the South Koreans for their 
defense; confining them, to small arms suit¬ 
able only for internal security. This is the 
same policy followed in China where our GI's 
may soon be asking the same question about 
that twenty-times bigger hellhole. There 
has never been any shortage of Koreans or 
Chinese to fight on our side, 

Mr. President, why have we preferred to 
use armed Americans unfamiliar with the 
country and unaccustomed to living under 
native conditions. Instead of giving arms to 
the anti-Oommunlst native forces? And, 
why do we still continue that policy? 

37. Withdrawal of General Hodge’s forces 
from Korea in 1948-49: Had our occupation 


of Korea continued, the Americans who 
landed in Korea last June would have had 
bases, supplies, and equipment at hand. 
Hodge’s withdrawal and your January 5, 1950, 
statement were open invitations to the Reds 
to attack. Your change of attitude June 
27th was sound, but we have a right to know 
who advised you to change. There was no 
secret about North Korean intentions to at¬ 
tack after we withdrew. It was openly pre¬ 
dicted by our military in Japan, and our 
Korean occupation officers, heading for home 
last year, some via Europe and some via the 
Pacific, spread the word everywhere Just 
last Sunday night, Ambassador Jessup said 
we still have no policy m Korea, but will 
leave it to decision by the 53 nations who 
voted with us m the UN. 

38. MacArthur ordered to favor the Com¬ 
munists: One of the least understandable 
of the variety of cockeyed orders sent to 
General MacArthur by the State Department 
v;as the order, still m effect, certifying the 
Communist Party of Japan as one of the 
democratic parties to receive official encour¬ 
agement. General MacArthur has been de¬ 
nied authority to act against that party so 
that, even today, with Korean Communists 
shooting Americans in the back. General 
MacArthur cannot take action against Japa¬ 
nese Communists as such. 

39 China, key to Asia: 

In spite of public warning by leading 
world statesmen that China held the key to 
the peace of the world, you have treated that 
vast and potentially powerful ally as though 
it were only a useful tidbit to appease the 
voracious appetite of the Red Czar, whom 
you hoped would “join in the efforts of the 
whole community of nations to build a peace¬ 
ful world ” 

In 1899, in proclaiming the open-door 
policy, now sunk without trace, Secretary of 
State John Hay said: “Whoever understands 
China * * * has a key to politics for 

the next 500 years.” 

Lenin and Stalin both stressed that the 
turning point in the world revolution would 
come when China was conquered by commu¬ 
nism. 

In an address to the Politburo of the 
American Communist Party, published in 
part in the Dally Worker of December 2, 
1945, W. Z. Foster, party chairman, said: 
“The war in China is the key to all prob¬ 
lems on the international front ” 

A few days later you sent Gen. George C. 
Marshall to China to push that country into 
a coalition with the Communists, which you 
described, 3 years later, as “the same thing 
as a Communist government.” 

Innumerable warnings have pressed in on 
you, but you seem adamant in your deter¬ 
mination, continued even today in your or¬ 
ders to the'^eventh Fleet, to throw China 
to the Russian wolves. Most important of 
these warnings came from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, who, adding to his private warn¬ 
ings, said publicly in March 1948: “I can 
say, without the slightest hesitation, that a 
free, independent, peaceful, and friendly 
China is of profound importance to the peace 
of the world and to the position of the United 
States.” 

40. The key is thrown away: By a series 
of acts of commission and omission, some of 
which are detailed below, China was delivered 
over to Soviet power. Stuart Symington, on 
July 28, said our greatest shortage was man¬ 
power. China is the world’s greatest reser¬ 
voir of manpower. Physically, and intellec¬ 
tually, the equals, or the superiors, of the 
Koreans, we have seen what they can do 
when well-trained, well-led, and well-armed. 
Five hundred million Chinese txirned over to 
Russia tipped the manpower balance in her 
favor. It is not yet too late, however, 600,000 
troops under Ohiang Kai-shek on Formosa, 
and 1,600,000 Nationalist guerrillas now fight¬ 
ing on the mainland, could be armed and 
trained to reconquer a Communist China,, 
seething with revolt and dissatisfaction. 
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41. Secretary Aciieson's sudden, interest In 
China: 

In 1943, Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Aclieson, who had been brought into the De¬ 
partment in 1941, as liaison with Congress, 
suddenly took a profound interest in China, 
where he has never been. Beginning that 
summer, his initials appeared frequently on 
the blue archive copies of messages to China. 
These initials show the identity of the per¬ 
son preparing the message, which is itself 
signed with the name of the Secretary or Act¬ 
ing Secretary, who, however, seldom sees it. 
Among his China activities was the prepara¬ 
tion of General Marshall's instructions, and 
a message to Ambassador Hurley instructing 
him to follow Henry Wallace’s report on 
China as policy guide, thenceforth. 

The beginning of Mr. Acheson’s Interest 
in China coincided with the Soviet break 
with the Polish Government in April 1943; 
the secret Lattimore letter to Joseph Barnes, 
of June 1943; and the Jessup-IPR blast at 
Chian g Kai-shek and praise of the Chinese 
Communists as pure democrats and agrarian 
reformers, in July 1943. When the Soviet 
line on China changed from pro-Chiang to 
anti-Chiang, Acheson suddenly became in¬ 
terested. 

Mr. Achesoii’s continuing interest In 
China was expressed in the embargo on arms 
to Chiang Kai-shek; the issuance of the 
White Paper on China, which served the 
double purpose of denouncing Chiang 
(though strangely it made no single charge 
of bad faith against him) and revealing our 
bad faith to every chancellory in the world. 
Mr. Acheson’s championing of the Hiss 
brothers, of Harold Glasser, another of the 
same network, of Lattimore and Jessup and 
Barnett and Hanson and Service and others 
may be a tribute to his compassionate re¬ 
gard for sinners fallen into evil ways, but it 
discredits him as the guardian of our security. 

42. Lauchlin Currie countermands the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: After VB-day, the Chi¬ 
nese applied for surrendered German arms 
and ammunition. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved, sent orders to General Elsenhower 
and 20,000 rifles actually loft a German port 
for China, via India. The Joint Chiefs or¬ 
der wi's then countermanded by Presidential 
order signed by Lauchlin Currie, Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant (since named by both Whit¬ 
taker Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley). 
The balance of the vast stores of German 
armament was then destroyed; by whoso 
orders is unknown. 

43. China’s reserve ammunition destroyed: 
At the time of VJ-day, 39 Chinese divisions 
had been partially, or wholly, equipped with 
American arms. Ammunition in China was 
limited, but vast stores, all provided under 
lend-lease, lay in India awaiting shipment 
by air over the Hump, or by truck over the 
Stilwell Road. By somebody’s order, all this 
vast store was destroyed and none recredited 
to Chinese lend-lease account. The amount 
destroyed is uncertain, except that smaller 
caliber ammunition was blown up In dumps 
In India and larger caliber (amounting to 
120,000 tons) was taken to sea and dumped 
in the Bay of Bengal. In the Indian opera¬ 
tion, it is reported, 26 Americana and 123 
Indians lost their lives in accidents. 

For lack of this ammunition, China’s best 
89 divisions were never able to undertake 
continuous field operations against the Com¬ 
munists, but had to husband remaining am¬ 
munition for defense of fixed points. This 
was made certain by an American and Brit¬ 
ish embargo applied against ammunition ex¬ 
port licenses to China, from December 1946 
until about October 1948. 

44. Chinese Reds kill Americans with im¬ 
punity: Between the Japanese surrender, 
and VJ-day, small American intelligence 
forces behind Japanese lines in China were 
ambushed by Chinese Communists. This 
continued at intervals after VJ-day, under 


varying circumstances, until our forces with¬ 
drew. ISTo apologies or reparations were ever 
obtained, and urgent requests from United 
States commanders in China and from fleet 
commanders (under whose orders the Ma¬ 
rines were acting) failed to bring authority 
to take punitive action. Even when the Chi¬ 
nese Reds took to beating and 1 ailing our 
diplomats, in 1949-50, the State Department 
continued to favor them. 

45. State Department circumvented your 
orders for surplus arms to China* In March 
1948 after congressional clamor, surplus 
arms and ammunition lying in the Pacillc 
islands were ordered made available to China, 
then desperately short of ammunition for 
American arms previously supplied. Prior 
to the issuance of this public order, I am 
Informed, a secret older went to Tokyo to 
classify as surplus only unserviceable mate¬ 
rial When the Chinese arrived, they man¬ 
aged to get a little serviceable ammunition 
because the officers in charge, having a bet¬ 
ter sense of reality than the State Depart¬ 
ment’s PLC, let their consciences bo their 
guide in deciding what was unserviceable. 
Today, with your guaranty to Formosa in 
effect, there is a shortage of ammunition 
there. If not promptly remedied, it may 
cause the fall of Formosa, requiring Ameri¬ 
can landings not necessary if wo give the 
Chinese the wherewithal to fight. 

4G. The American Navy ordered to run 
away: Four times the American Navy has 
been ordered to withdraw from legally en¬ 
tered ports, #lien faced with Chinese Com¬ 
munist threats. Throe such withdrawals 
occurred in late 1946 (at Dairen, Chefoo, and 
Hulutao), the fourth at Shanghai in 1049. 
Why wo ran away from the Communists in 
China when they wore weak and then went 
in to fight them in Korea, when they were 
strong, is explained, by your turn from ap¬ 
peasement to strength, which we all approve. 
Too bad you didn’t act on Churchiirs advice 
in Fulton, Mo., in 1946, while the arms de¬ 
struction program was still underway and 
could have been halted, and before Hunnla 
had the A-bomb. 

47, Henry Wallace wrote our China polh'y: 
Ever since the Henry Wullaco repori.s on 
China, cabled from Kunming and New Delhi 
in Jun(; 1944 and dellveiTd to Prof Aden t 
Hooscvolt in July 1944, the themti aong of 
American policy in China has been the tune 
of *'CUiang must go.” Even the recall of Urti- 
cral Stilwell was recommended by Mr. Wal¬ 
lace. In 1948, spending 2 days in China, 
Paul Hoffman wrote and signed a letter to 
Chiang Kai-shek advising him to resign. 
He did not mall It, but news of It bt‘came 
common gossip, and Mr. Hoffman told a 
friend, after hia return, he reg,retted not 
mailing it. Yet, in all these years, y<mr ad¬ 
ministration has never dared name a pos¬ 
sible successor to Chiang Kai-ahek. They 
knew there was only one possibility, and 
that his name was Mao Tse-tung, but they 
never had the courage to say it openly. Why 
not make the Wallace reports public? In h!s 
book, Soviet Asia Mission (1946), Mr. Wal¬ 
lace said; ”As w© began to talk about details, 
It became apparent that President Rwjacvclt 
had much more than China in mind. Ha 
urged me to taka Owen I^Ltlmora with me, 
who, he said, was one of the workl’n great 
experts on the problems involving Chines®- 
Russian relationships.” 

48. High policy China papers still secrets 
East fall, Secretary Acheson wrote two let¬ 
ters, one to the then President Li Tauag-Jeii 
of China, and one to Chiang Kal-ahek. They 
are still secret. May we not know why? Also 
all cables from President Emmvelt to Chiang 
Kai-shek and vice versa; and the 12 coded 
message® called for by Ambassador Hurley 
when before the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee of the Senate in November IMS. Tht 
Chinese, of course, have there messaion; in 
the Amerasia cose, John S. Bervioe revealed 


he had turned some over to Philip Jafe. Mr. 
President, aio not the American people en¬ 
titled to this information? 

49. Arms for the Chincso CommiiUiots: 
Proposals were made in }9‘-i4 by General t-ltl- 
well, Vxco President Wallace, and the btate 
Department to ai'in the Chinese Coinrnrnu ts 
with American aims. Actual implonvmla- 
tion ot these propomls in 1945 and the pio- 
posal to Coivu'ess by Under Set rei ary Ache- 
son in March 1946 to arm both Coiniuiuinst,s 
and Nationalishs, su.agest a comiJlcic re} ort 
on this whole subject. 

50 John S. Service’s testimony befoie St n- 
ator Tydings hinted at a conspirat'y. 

But the facts cLd not come out. In Aurll 
1945 the State Dciiartment propoSiCd that the 
planned American landings on th'' Giuna 
coast t? shitted from the sandy brach^'s < I 
Nationalist-clelcndcd Hangchow Ibiy, tur to 
the north in the Ctnnnmnist area; and that 
800,000 Communists be armed and tmiuecl by 
us. The Navy rejected the plan fur tacinul 
reasons. 

In July General Stilwell, then in com¬ 
mand on Okinawa, renewed this ple.u Aram 
it wes scotehed. The Japanese surrender in 
Aii!mr.t ended that plot. Had it .MU’ceei9'd, 
the conquest of China by the rh'ds v;i>uid 
have been advanced by 2 nr 9 jeara. The 
Tydings enmmittt^e covered Uiis up. 

61. Suppresrffon of the Wedemeycr repr.rt 
from Aurust 1947 U) August 11)49: Hud the 
Wedemeyer report been implemented, evun- 
munlsm wt)itld have lost in China, mul there 
wxmld have been no war in Korvn. Tin* emi- 
tinued suppresidou of the Korean r«eetion iff 
the Wedemeyer report may hide another 
skeleton lu the cUmet. Did Wedemeyer 
warn you? 

52. Wliy do we flight iihme in Korea? 

At the very beginsdng of the Kt)rean 
Jng the Chinese Niitlonallsta offered three 
their e5r,ht Americuu-eipiipped divisions fur 
immediate service in Korea and the ships to 
transport them. The htiite Dijpanmt'ut re¬ 
fused this offer. To date, no other member 
of the UN haa delivered a unit 

ground troops to Korea, though mmie may be 
eu route. Our boys die there idune. Harentu 
usk why Chine.*?© allies were rejected and idJH> 
why volunteers at American embiuialea lu 
every ccumtry of wersterh Europe are turned 
away with a printed notice readhii;; ’’The 
Uailed idates Cioverninent <!oe.s nut ue«*'‘pt 
t’ue enlistment ol itn*ei|piers outsUie the 
United states.” Both m ‘y Ue sound policy, 
but parents would app^^Hdaf® an expliimaioiu 

BUould the balance of the Houih Korean 
forces colhipiic, the refusal of Chinese divi- 
hium will leave us fighting pi nice war in 
Ktirea, as now clnirKod In Cctmmunhd propa¬ 
ganda. White agaimit yellow Its n pieltire 
that would turn tnml of the BWCIjiiW.Oiia 
ptsjple fff East Asia against u 

fiff. Everywhere. Mr, Hreiiiilent, have 
Bought to make our enemiea Inif* filend%'i by 
treating our Iriendn m enemirn. The free 
gtwernmeiUfi of Poland and Yugonhivlfi in 
exile and the people of tlefco two riiuiitriei 
were our frierulij, We irmttd Uimi iis our 
mimtiim* mul turned lliein over to cotiimu- 
hlfiin. The peopin and tioveriimriU of the 
liepuhllc of China wern our ijiendfl, As 
Cienerid MiirtdUiU wild, ”IJy ii iitroke of tlie 
pen I ill® emliiirgof I clloarmrd llieiii” latd 
fdep by fitpp luriietl thiit vest ”depoC’ or 
manpower over to romiiiiuwiaitt. Brinklent 
Quirino, of tlw BUIlIppliiivi, proposed im 
untl-Comniuniiit Anhttki idllaiice In July 
IMi, cam® t«i Wiuililiigfirti, wm t.tdd tO' ’’biy 
off/’ iiiid <lrop|ird tli« Idra. Only 4 rnoiifltt 
ago leiwlem of ytmt iidminlitriiiltiii proiHKoul 
m il0,WC\0fi(b0UO*i4-ytmr brili# to tin* Hmirna 
for aiiolber pltc# of papir for feti 

mnm of pwicn m% prorwlsiu t*f ai««iuiititnt 
by liuwlit Mid »al dtenriiniiwuil lif ua. 

Xjiit fear n pwlttknil UM 

thiit eiittiittttiuiiiii wmi not n iwUCcrd teiw, 
*Tf.‘a like VD/* he iialcl, 

It, but iiobudy wmi» lu Bilk %hmt il/’ 
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cently lie told me that the only issue in this 
campaign was “Korea ” I reminded him of 
what he said last year. “That was right/* 
he said, “but now we’ve got it.” 

How true. “Red herring” poultices, “let 
the dust settle” and “won’t turn my back on 
Alger Hiss” palliatives will no longer serve. 
Drastic surgery and informed medication 
by competent doctors are called for. The 
quacks, who have a record of 100 percent 
wrong guesses, should go. The bad medical 
advice you have taken should be discarded. 
New adviseis and new remedies are urgent 
before the present bleeding drains our 
strength- 

54 It took a genius to lose the cold war: 

It took hundreds of wrong decisions to 
reduce you to the necessity of calling for 
help to challenge a scarcely fifth-rate Soviet 
satellite It took scores of wrong decistons 
to bring about the conquest of one-third 
the woiid in the last 5 years, without the 
shedding of a drop of Russian blood. And, 
all by a punch-drunk Soviet Union which 
had seen half its European territory ravaged, 
20,000,000 of its sons and daughters slain, 
and 1,000,000 of its army m revolt at the 
end of World War II. 

It took genius in reverse to lose our war 
(call it cold, or call it hot) with the Soviets. 
This is proven by the unbelief 5 years ago 
that it could possibly happen. It is pi oven 
by our postwar offers of aid, at least until 
Russian rejection of the Marshall plan. It 
IS proven by our still continuing offers to 
share the atom bomb. Russia claims (cor¬ 
rectly) 830.000,000 people behind the iron 
curtain, yet, also only claims 18,000,000 Com¬ 
munists there. The State Department and 
Voice of America “pinkos” have been losing 
the cold war, where the odds are heavily on 
our side. Now they are getting us into a 
hot war where the odds are heavily against 
us. It doesn’t take a genius to figure that 
out. 

56. J. Peters, Gerhardt Eisler, Adams (or 
Adamson), and John Santo were four of 
Russia’s top espionage agents in the United 
States of America: After this was known to 
our authorities, Eisler and Adams were per¬ 
mitted to escape, and Peters and Santo were 
permitted to leave voluntarily. Informa¬ 
tion, such as we are now obtaining from 
British spy Fuchs, and American spy Gold, 
might have been obtained from these four, if 
Jailed here. 

66. In your broadcast to the country July 
19, you quoted Chief of Staff J. Lawton Col¬ 
lins, as reporting that “our far eastern forces 
wore organized and equipped primarily to 
perform peaceful occupation duties in 
Japan,” 

The Eighth Army, and other forces that 
occupied Japan, were heavily armed for the 
campaigns in the Pacific islands; and pre¬ 
pared for the landings on the Chinese and 
Japanese coasts. If they left all that armor 
behind, as reported by General Collins, who 
induced you to permit its destruction? 
Wouldn’t it be useful in Korea? Might it 
not be useful if the Russians attacked us in 
Japan? 

67. In spite of the killing and wounding, 
without apology or reparations, of more 
than 100 Americans by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists; in spite of the beating and jailing 
of your representatives (our consuls in 
China), in spite of dally abuse of America 
and you by the Chinese Communist press 
and radio, last September 29, Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup, in an Interview in the 
Pathfinder magazine, recommended the rec¬ 
ognition of Red China. Recently, you ap¬ 
pointed him to the Security Council. His 
is not the advice your countrymen wish to 
follow. 

68. Behind the fantastic insults you stand 
for almost daily in the UN, State Departm'ent 
fat cats, such as the Washington Post, 


United States News, Walter Lippmann, and 
Drew Pearson hint at appeasement of the 
Chinese and Korean Communists, to restore 
peace Parents, whose captured sons had 
their hands tied and were shot in the face, 
want punishment, not appeasement, of Com¬ 
munists in Korea and elsewhere. 

59. Why do we hesitate to arrest the Axis 
Sallys and Tokyo Roses of this war? Poison, 
more sinister than the treason of these Amer¬ 
ican Fascist broadcasters of World War II, is 
broadcast daily in the Communist Daily 
Worker, People’s World, and Political Affairs 
and at hands-off-Korea meetings. America 
is denounced; our sons are accused of wanton 
slaughter of peaceful Koreans; we are ac¬ 
cused as aggressors. To make it complete, 
you are denounced as a tool of Wall Street. 
The fulminations of Kim II SUng, head of 
the North Korean Government, are printed. 
Even denunciations of America, lyingly at¬ 
tributed to captured officers by name, are 
printed. Treason was nob condoned in World 
War II Why now*^ 

60. In the Congressional Record of August 

4, 1950, Senator Hubert H Humphrey, your 
ardent supporter, said: “American occupa¬ 
tion forces were withdrawn fiom South 
Korea in July 1949. * » ♦ Again, we mis¬ 

calculated and failed to understand the 
menace of the Communist conspnacy.” Mr. 
President, your advisers have failed to under¬ 
stand this menace, at home and abroad, 
again and again. Of this bad advice Amer¬ 
icans have had enough. 

61. Why doesn’t the FBI trust the State 
Department^ 

The reasons for this distrust are apparent 
to those who have watched the lecords of 
hearings before the Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Tyding committee, and oth¬ 
ers. One incident is the FBI report in 1946, 
which was put in chart form by the State 
Department and introduced in the Senate 
by Senator McCarthy. The story back of 
this is that the FBI material v/as turned over 
to the State Department Oiffee for Visual 
Presentations. The head of that office was 
Carl Alclo Marzani, later sentenced to Jail as 
a Communist. 

Another instance concerns the file on 
Nathan Silvermaster (member of Elizabeth 
Bentley’s and Whittaker Chambers’ spy 
rings), who testified that William T. Stone, 
his superior, showed him the FBI record. 
Mr. Stone has since been promoted to a high 
State Department position. 

Another was the instance in which this 
same Silvermaster was cleared by Under Sec¬ 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson after a 
derogatory report by G-2. This was sup¬ 
posedly on request of Lauchlin Currie, who 
saw the file, and who, himself, was later 
named by both Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley, 

In each of these cases the sources of FBI 
information were revealed to a Communist, 
who might be expected to report to the Com’- 
munist Party; thus possibly spoiling FBI 
sources of information. 

From what 1 hear, the FBI has no more 
confidence in the State Department than 
do Americans generally. 

62. To close this bill of particulars with a 
constructive suggestion, I attach a reprint 
of a portion of my testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, June 10, 
1948. I hope you will find these proposals, 
in spite of their brevity, worthy of considera¬ 
tion. They are not original, but represent 
the conclusions of many of the few Ameri¬ 
cans who may properly be considered author¬ 
ities on communism. Instead of leaving the 
Initiative with the Soviets, as does the present 
policy of partial containm'ent, it proposes 
that we seize the initiative, arm our fighting 
friends and give men everywhere the op¬ 
portunity to fight for freedom, if they have 
the will. Like most worth-while proposals, it 
starts at home. 


If you are not longer committed to the 
road to disaster we have followed for the 
last 5 years, I hope you will give it serious 
consideration. 

Alfred Kohlbebg. 

New York, N. Y., August ZO, 1950, 

China Aid Program 

(Portion of statement of Alfred Kohlberg, 
New York City) 

More than 21/2 years ago the last of our 
enemies in World War II surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally. Never in the history of the Re¬ 
public had the United States won so com¬ 
plete a victory; all other foreign wars m our 
history having been settled by peace treaties 
and not by unconditional surrender. Dur¬ 
ing these 2 Y 2 years President Truman, with 
the assistance of three different Secretaries 
of State, has so completely lost the peace 
in Europe, in the Near East, in Korea, in 
China, and almost everywhere in the Far 
East, that I find our people turning almost 
in resignation to the thought of a third 
world war as a corrective for these errors. 
Since my return from China and Japan in 
March, I have been frequently asked, “How 
did we get into our present mess?” “Is ifc 
because of stupidity or was it treason?” 

In the past 3 years this Congress has been 
rushed from one world-saving emergency 
measure to another. Each, at the time, was 
guaranteed to win the peace, save the world, 
and prevent world war III. These were 
Bretton Woods, $7,000,000,000; UNRRA, $3,- 
500,000,000; UNO, a few million, the British 
loan, $3,750,000,000; post UNRRA aid, $350,- 
000,000; the peace treaties with Italy and 
three satellites, Greek-Turkish aid, $400,000,- 
000. I might also mention the $500,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan to China held in 
front of the Chinese horse like a carrot, while 
the -tick of coalition with the Communists 
was vigorously applied by General Marshall 
on the spot. When the stick failed, the 
$500,000,000 carrot was canceled. 

Each of these measures was put through 
in a frenzy of enthusiasm. Each has failed. 
It is time now to look this latest horse coldly 
in the mouth and put some check rein on 
it so that it does not go dashing off wildly 
in all directions and end up nowhere, like 
UNRRA, Bretton Woods, the UN, and so 
forth, before it. 

CONFUSED AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

The American public is confused by an 
apparent policy of stumbling from one step 
to another, and from one emergency to an¬ 
other, in an unplanned attempt to contain 
Soviet Communist expansion everywhere in 
the world. Our armed services are in direct 
contact with Communist armies in too many 
places, in Germany, in Austria, in Greece, 
in Trieste, in Korea, in North China, and on 
the thin water barriers between Siberia and 
Alaska and between the Kuriles and Japan. 
We fear that incidents may result in an 
unintended war. 

Only by turning these points of contact 
Into outposts of unity and confronting the 
Communist world with a closely knit free 
world too strong to attack, can peace be 
preserved. To accomplish this, may I sug¬ 
gest the following steps now. Some of these 
steps can be written into your appropriation 
bin, some would need other legislation. 

In their memoirs our recent leaders are 
now telling us that World War II could have 
been prevented had steps similar to these 
been taken at any time prior to 1939. The 
objectives of my proposals are: 

One, to prevent world war III by destroy¬ 
ing the Soviet jafth column and bringing 
into being an alliance of free people so over¬ 
whelming that world communism will not 
dare a military decision. 
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Two, while preventing the present cola 
war from becoming a shooting war, to de¬ 
stroy world communism from within 

While it IS true that the conduct of our 
foreign relations is the constitutional pre¬ 
rogative of the President, the power of the 
purse remains with Congress. The sisncrs 
of the Constitution probably never expected 
that it would cost $10,000,000 a year to con¬ 
duct our foreign relations. It is my humble 
opinion that when the cash is appropriated 
you assume responsibility for results, 

NATUBE OP OPPOSITION TO DEMOCKACT 

What we face is an ideology plus a force. 
This ideology promises socialism, economic 
democracy, miraculous medicine, free edu¬ 
cation, no more exploitation, racial equality, 
and every variety of pie in the sky. These 
Ideas are for export only. Behind the iron 
curtain it delivers poverty, the police state, 
terror, and slavery. 

The force is the Communist International, 
which includes the ever-expanding Union of 
Soviet Socialist Bepublics, and musters 
450,000,000 subjects and slaves, and millions 
of spies and agents all over the world. 

It will destroy us or we will destroy It. 

Force can be destroyed by force, but an 
ideology cannot be destroyed by force alone. 
It must be destroyed by a better ideology. 

We have that better ideology. It is free- 
dom—politlcal freedom, religious freedom, 
and economic freedom. 

I believe that every one of the steps which 
I am going to suggest is Inevitable; that 
every one of them will In any case be taken 
the day after war comes; but that, if taken 
now or in the very near future, war may be 
avoided. 

Step 1: Congress must declare that world 
communism has proclaimed the United 
States its enemy, and Itself our enemy. This 
declaration that Communist hierarchy has 
oiflolally made a number of timos, most par¬ 
ticularly In section 1, paragraph 1, of the 
constitution of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional which proclaims its objectives to bo 
to fight for the establishment of a World 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, thab 
is for the conquest of the entire world. In 
accordance with this declaration, adhering 
to, giving aid and comfort to world com¬ 
munism would fall under the constitutional 
definition of treason. 

Step 2: Unrestricted trade relations shall 
be permitted only with nations entering the 
alliance outlined In stop 3. Trade relations 
with Communist-controlled nations and 
areas shall be prohibited. Trade relations 
with other nations and areas shall bo con¬ 
trolled so that no materials which m«y di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly promote the war po¬ 
tential of the Communist areas may there¬ 
by roach such areas. 

Step 3: American armed aid In case of 
attack by armed Communists shall bo prom¬ 
ised to every nation taking the above action 
on condition that each such nation agrees 
to extend armed aid under the same circum¬ 
stances to each of the others so qualifying. 
No question of the form of government of 
nations entering such an alliance, whether 
free enterpriso, demooratlo, monarchial, dic¬ 
tatorial, Boolallstlo, or otherwise shall be 
given consideration. When thinking of mili¬ 
tary alliances, we should remember that 
Russia signed a treaty of military allianco 
dtiring the war with Great Britain to run 20 
years. 

Since the war she has signed treaties of 
military alliance with the following former 
allies of ours; Boland, Ceechoslovokia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and France; also with the following 
enemy nations: Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, and Finland, all, not long since, de¬ 
scribed as Fascist beasts. The aUlanoe I 
envison would bo Independent of the UN 
which we would permit to continue In the 
hope of a happier day In the dim and distant 
future, at which time it could be roorgunlssod 
to fit. 
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stop 4: American economic, charitable, 
relief, or reconstruction aid shall be per¬ 
mitted only to nations entering the allianco 
provided for in step 3. 

Step 5: Direct military and other aid shall 
be supplied to dissident elements within the 
Communibt world, excctly m the manner 
that Russia now supplies such aid to Com¬ 
munist and other dissidents in the free world, 
as, for example, m China, Korea, Gicece, 
Trieste, Austria, Germany. Italy, Iran, l?'in- 
land. the Philippines, and elsewhere 

Step 6: Diplomatic relations shall be im¬ 
mediately broken with all nations and areas 
within the Communist world Such diplo¬ 
matic relations in the pact were presumed 
to smooth the course of international rela¬ 
tions, but as now practiced by the Commu¬ 
nist nations only serve to aggravate such 
relations. Only last April I returned from 
Japan where the Soviet Union has several 
hundred employees in its Tokyo Embacty, 
A few dozen are engaged in diplomatic work. 
The balance are busy at espionage, propa¬ 
ganda, agitation, and Intrigue, 

All these steps can be taken at once. No 
one of them Is warlike, nor does any of them, 
except the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
go beyond the strops already taken by the 
Soviet communism in its cold war on us. 
Those who think wc are now at peace with 
Russia must consider all these steps’ to 
peace; they exactly duplicate Rujjsla’s peace¬ 
ful approaches to us. Tliosc who think wo 
are engaged in a cold war with Russia wtll 
applaud retaliation confined to the cold 
level. 

Oov. Thom/'S E. Dewey, 

Executive Mansion, Aibauf/, N. Y. 

My D 32 AR CovEHNon: I appeal to you n« the 
tituiiir head of the only loytil opposition 
party in the United Sl.atcs of America. 

Six yearn ago la&t month I wrote to my old 
friend, your thou campaign manager, Her¬ 
bert Brownell. I secured hlc pormlJiJ.ion to 
make my loiter, but not hie luiswer, puijUo, 
and enclose a copy. It Ih my intontlon, 
unless you object, to make thin letter public. 

Since 1D44 the sell-out of CUiJui and 
Poland, predicted in my letter, luus beconio 
fact. The AUanti<5 Cluirt«‘r and the lour 
froedoms arc long rJnee lorr,otl<‘u. 

Wo hud two IriidlUouai foreign 
The oiien-door iHjlicy, dating from ll'fifJ, wau 
secretly aiiundoucd at Yalta. Tiio fuKmrm 
IDootrlne, which Pronldent Hon roc refuuca to 
make a consultative pact lu Htax, wau tununl 
into Jubt that at Chapiiltcpcc in liW5. 

When I wrote Herb BrowneU in 1044 tho 
United Nations, formed January 1, 1012. wnu 
a hard and fast mlUt^iry alUance. TUo 
nations In it—our military iilUca-were tbf' 
recoipiized governnn'iitu for l.QOO,000,000 
human belngu. Of theuo 100.000,000 wt‘r<» 
accounted for by the Soviets, whose govern¬ 
ment had born officially dcnerlbed by V/tKxi- 
row Wilson's Secretary of State In UUO ft« 
one that the Atfiatlc cloapottsm of 

the early Twirs,” The others, accounting fnr 
1,700,000,000 people, were governpirnts that 
ruled by coneont of their pc(’plo, attest'd in 
their ceveral ways. 

Today our alllt'S and partial alUrs (wontrrn 
Europe, this hemisphere, South K(»rea, tUo 
Bhllippiuos, and the Ansacs) acccnint for 
680.000,000 people. Mennthno the Wr>vlrtH 
have increar^l to 830,000,000. Should wof 
come, on a papulation hanlii, the odds ngaitmt 
us are 8 to 6, whereas in 1044 they mdo 
8 to 1 in our favor. 

I trust you will pardon me as an older 
Republican for saying that under your 
leadership the Rcpubllean Barty hus bren 
remiss in Its duty to the country. It has 
failed to explain and denounce the combi¬ 
nation of treason and incompetence that 
has brought us to the verge of dhuister, ntw 
becoming to apparent In the hills and rice 
paddloa of Korea. Tour «pt*ech of NovembiT 
23, 1947. on China nnd Korea w»>a a 
and prodictud exactly the very dlsajuer th it 


has now befallen us in both countrL-s But 
neither you nor the party earned through 

Korea is only a pcniusula out Hsvni 

Manchuria, sold out to the Copunuiiji.t 
Blavoocracy by Meutrs Hnrnxnan, Hifs, H p- 
kins. and Roosevelt at Yalta Mauchur.a is 
OT;ily the thrco norLliciiijtcrn pruviiivC’n of 
Cliuia, pledged to bo rOiitorod to the Xl.*- 
public oi China (not, Just Cnunx) ut 
The step-bj-stt'p seil-out <>1 China, so wcil 
exposed In its naked iiiiamy Li t-he u .^u- 
mciub that make up the npiK"i<liX ol (he 
suite Dapaitment white p* nniit br ^ \ ir 
to every chancellery in the wi>*’ld who had 
cxpciLrt study It, even il we d-d not. The 
white paper' suppresr.ed Geiu\’ei Wed 'iU'y- 
ci’s report on Was tins snppr. 'i m 

tiTPfion, now being paid hw lu AnieritMii 
liver.? , ^ 

However. I would not write you only to 
relcr to past, thou|',U undenouneed, trea-oii. 

I wiitc bcciiuao t'f what I now r.eo ah ad. 
Just as I saw the PoU;.h-OhUn\‘.e double-eiauts 
in 1044, What I see is another Tt^hran, or 
Yalta or PotFdam (yew: or Munieh), tlnr 
time in the UN. A d;'al for Rusi la to order 
the North Koreans back to tiie thirty-e. hth 
parallel In return for a ConnuuulM, C'una 
on the Seeurlty Cotincll, the enlJing od et 
the armies on i\ir;nos*i from furt,h<*r unimu-. 
hltloti; a few Amcileans HtuUoned In a rua.ed 
auith Korcix to await the n<,xt uttaek; the 
UN completely ha nisi rung by a double veto; 
and the whv>le Aslan world told cmee and lor 
all that the Umted Htatea is a liiithb... ally 
and Its prombes innde only to be hrnlom. 

I am not imagining thtu. The pro-RUfii.iim 
clique in the atate rX'partment (mimiH only 
Alr'ir t»n whom they “Imvo not turhid 
tUrlr buekt/’) us deav;ri))ed by New Dialer 
Ad<»lph Berle, Mill controls otir tlestlny. This 
coinijjg inlamy hiv* been i.iadietl tmt by tlielr 
favorite gra|Uivine«, the Wruhtngtijti Boat, 
Waltir Llppmann, the United Slates Keu.», 
and ffohert H. Alien. They expect this p le**' 
to bring 'Prumiin tss great uti ov.dt >n um 
M unich brouhht Chemberlaln ami I)ah dier, 
7'hey seem to ugwe v»dth Hopkins that we in*<» 
"too duiuned dumb" to utideratund, 

Furthermore, they have contrived, bv re¬ 
fusing to iieeept Chlnertr lo preient 

a pi* tun* of white linp.erlallam fighting alone 
lii Kanh Korea, Imloehhin. and Malaya, 
aiTUin.^t native Conumnd .t naMonalinm. 

I think >«.ur two pr’deeiv.v ra au titular 
hr*j’fS ot nnr p.rty x.* nhl emenr in the ahv»ve 
uuaJysl;; e*<c qtt, pofu ibly, p.r tlie charge <<t 
<u»p»':‘;:,iment to come. Now thni you have 
removed yt'urardf fnna the poiiriml ra:*e, 
cnuUl you not Join with tlnm in « non- 
puittieal warning to tnir party ami to the 
conntrx,? 

prejid'mt Hoover i.jimN' <nu idMjve party 
at the totivr.nion in In spite of the 

ovation srrorded him the rerfy nnd the 
country conthmed I'teep, Hdtt are hmw 
ftwaUndni?. For the Nnke tj God, fd Amert ni, 
nnd what is\ left ut the free WiUld, I Impioru 
you to speak out, now. 

Very si nr ere ly. 

Kntft m*tn. 

froplt'S to Drivldent Herbert Hoover. U it. 
Alf I^rndon.) 

Bjgtrm r,Ai?ft. N *T.. Jum* 

Hon. Hi-fw nit HiitiwN ,t i., Jr., 

Yurk* N. Y. 

Drir Hrmi tt 1*; tny ttint 

are very few eltirsnin who. e vote/i f*nn ta* 
chanited by arjtimmid'i bised tm donte'Mc 
ItMiea, All wlii» will tt ten t*» 
and nnoum are tUrernlv nnM Mew D**d, The 
TMt have ctoj ,‘d their mimta ami nnd 
cannot he n eehfti. 

Hnwcvtr, the vn*it. majr>rity are eompl^teiy 
at sra on fctrehin poU^^y imn ere 
open to expU't'.dion and tos on, «« they hevc 
only the vnfp»e«t id t» of what |f |tt uP iHe tu, 
how this war happ»’n«t!, how we ntiimhirtl 
Into H and he»w to avoid *jtumhhn*f \nt^* a 
bh^'UY w/'i'M Witr IT! in 'inoU'mr r,pV/» - 
p . lHy 1^' .i.L.f bv’joie \v« lid \V U e dn- 
pkitdy tnrr. 
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Bad as Roosevelt’s domestic record is, his 
foreign record is worse. What saves him is 
that the Republican record of the past few 
years is even worse. But Dewey’s record is 
not and he is not bound by the record of 
Republicans who did not hold national policy 
making offices—the last Republican record 
binding him at all is the record of the Hard¬ 
ing, Coolidg’e, Hoover administrations. 

Before going to China in 1938, 1939, and 
1941, I was told by high State Department 
officials that the foreign policy of the United 
States of America was not made by the State 
Department and not by the President, but by 
public opinion. Not only is that conception 
unconstitutional, it was untrue, and in the 
final analysis it was disproven when the ulti¬ 
mate foreign policy decision—the decision of 
peace or war—was made not by the State De¬ 
partment, the President, the Congress, or 
public opinion, but by Mr. Hirohito. 

Now in the seventh year of the war in 
China, the fifth year of the war in Europe 
and our third year in the war, Roosevelt’s 
only pronouncement (3 weeks ago) is to re¬ 
establish the proven failure of the bankrupt 
League of Nations, practically without 
change. 

Meantime, he has bypassed his Secretary 
of State to sell out Poland, and maybe 
France, and maybe China to the TJ. S, S, R. 
These deals are not provable now but may be 
before election. There is circumstantial evi¬ 
dence now. (There may bo leaks from China 
as to Wallace’s demands ) 

All this only deepens the confusion of the 
average man. What is needed now is a clear 
statement of America’s interest and then a 
clear policy to preserve that interest. 

Our fundamental Interest is clear and sim¬ 
ple. It Is to prevent the establishment of 
any superstate anywhere in the world so 
big and powerful that wo would always have 
to be armed to the teeth in fear of attack 
by it. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Presi¬ 
dent Monroe acted to prevent such a state 
from developing as our neighbor in this 
hemisphere. Today such a state anywhere 
in the world would be nearer to Washington 
than Mexico was in Monroe’s time (in point 
of time). A Europe under one power, or an 
Asia under one power, or both under one 
power, would be a threat so great that we 
could never return to the normal ways of 
peace. 

An extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
the world is called for. The world is rela¬ 
tively smaller today than the Americas were 
in Monroe’s time, and we are bigger, rela¬ 
tively. Furthermore, it la in the Republican 
tradition—^the tradition that warned Spain 
in Monroe’s time and penalized her for crimi¬ 
nality in McKinley’s; that proclaimed the 
open door policy in China In McKinley’s 
time and aided in ending Russian aggression 
in Roosevelt’s; that pledged the territorial 
Integrity and independence of China in 1922; 
and refused to countenance Japanese In Man¬ 
churia under Hoover. Furthermore, It would 
clarify and give substance to the foreign 
policy plank of the platform adopted in 
Chicago yesterday. 

I have drawn it up roughly in the enclosed 
'Troolamation." This could be greatly Im¬ 
proved in many ways, particularly as I do not 
have the Monroe Doctrine here with me on 
my vacation. This, however, represents 
many years of thinking, study, and travel; 
and after discussions with a former State 
Department official and Republican Minister 
to Hungary 3 years ago was drawn up in a 
different form at that time. (Copy en¬ 
closed,) 

In the present form It has been seen by no 
one but my secretary. If it proves to have 
any points of interest, I would be glad to dis¬ 
cuss it wi'ih any of your advisers. I shall 
be back in New York shortly. 

It is many years since Ward and you and I 
have been together, but I have watched your 
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career and your increasing success with great 
pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alpreo Kohlbero. 


Too Slow, Too Sliorl: 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

MON. RUSSELL B. LONG 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit 
for the Record an editorial, Too Slow, 
Too Short, that appeared a few days ago 
in the Washington Daily News I am in 
agreement with the argument set forth 
in this editorial that the United States, 
even though we have greatly increased 
our defense expenditures and are now 
making a greater effort to prepare this 
Nation for the danger of war, is still not 
doing enough. I would call particular 
attention to these statements: 

Defense spending will be doubled to a rate 
of thirty billion a year by next June, the 
President said, and to a much higher rate 
the year thereafter. 

But next June is 9 months in the future, 
whereas the danger the free world faces is 
hero and now, and there is every reason to 
believe that it grows by the hour. 

Russia’s rulers, we may be sure, are not 
dilly-dallying. They are forcing their sub¬ 
jects to utmost exertion to maintain and 
widen their margin of military superiority 
and, especially, to overcome what we fondly 
trust is our lead in production and stock¬ 
piling of atomic bombs. 

America’s one chance of winning the fate¬ 
ful race is to get her unexcelled industrial 
machine to work at top speed on production 
of planes and tanks and ships and guns and 
other weapons—not after months or years, 
but now. 

In that is our only hope of deterring Rus¬ 
sian aggression and bringing peace to the 
world. In that is our best hope of survival 
if we are forced to fight a third world war 

The American people will give what It 
takes. They cannot be safe or satisfied with 
less than an all-out effort by their Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
the United States should make an all- 
out effort to prepare for the danger of 
war. If we make an all-out effort and 
we are able to keep the peace, then we 
can feel sure that the great effort and 
the expenditures made by this Nation 
succeeded in giving us peace for many 
years to come. If we make this enor¬ 
mous effort and we are later forced to 
fight a war, then we can feel that we did 
the wise thing and had our Nation in po¬ 
sition that it would be able to survive 
with liberty and freedom. Nevertheless, 
it is time we understand that the hour 
is late, the time to be ready is now, not a 
year from now, 

I regret, Mr. President, that this great 
Nation was not sufiBlciently alarmed oir 
awakened by the Berlin blockade. Then 
was the time when we should have been 
completely on notice that Soviet Russia 
did not have peaceful intentions. Then 
was the time when we should have im¬ 
mediately undertaken to see that we 


would not be outmatched, outproduced, 
outgunned in a war of survival. Oh, Mr. 
President, how unfortunate we are that 
America was not sufficiently awakened or 
alarmed by the Berlin blockade. 

History may record that it was still 
more unfortunate that the American 
people again went to sleep at the switch 
in international affairs within 1 year of 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade. While 
Russia was preparing as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible the American public was again de¬ 
manding reduction m defense expendi¬ 
tures, and our Secretary of Defense was 
making himself popular over the Nation 
by refusing to spend hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars which Congress had ap¬ 
propriated for defense. Let us hope and 
pray that we have been sufficiently awak¬ 
ened in Korea and that we will profit 
from the lessons of Korea and the Amer¬ 
ican lives that are being lost there. If 
this great Nation had undertaken imme¬ 
diate and rapid preparedness for war at 
the time of the Berlin blockade and had 
continued it until the present date, we 
might be reasonably sure we would not 
be losing the lives of our finest men in 
Korea today. Let us hope that we will 
not lose hundreds of thousands ol addi¬ 
tional lives and possibly the freedom of 
all America and of the entire world by 
our failure to wake up to the danger in 
time. 

Now is the time when we must put 
aside potty differences. Now is the time 
when we must cease arguing and bicker¬ 
ing about differences and mistakes of the 
past. We must join together in a tre¬ 
mendous effort. I hope that the Presi¬ 
dent and our new Secretary of Defense 
will lose no time in making clear to the 
American people the danger that we face 
and initiate a program of peace through 
preparedness. The democracies have 
tried to maintain peace m our time by 
appeasement, only to fight the most ter¬ 
rible war in all history. We can have 
peace when we are ready and able to win 
a victory for freedom. No American 
would v/ant peace without liberty. 

• There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Too Slow, Too Short 

"All of us—whether we are farmers, or 
w.-ge earners, or businessmen—^must give 
up some of the things we would ordinarily 
expect to have for ourselves and our fami¬ 
lies. The danger the free world faces is so 
great that we cannot be satisfied with less 
than an all-out effort by everyone." 

Those words from President Truman to the 
American people are profoundly true. 

And more surely than ever before, the free 
world’s danger Is our own country’s imminent 
danger. 

But the only Americans from whom the 
President thus far has demanded vital sac¬ 
rifices and all-out effort are the hard- 
pressed, outnumbered men sent to fight in 
Korea. 

The pay-as-we-go taxes and the other 
steps taken or proposed toward home-front 
mobilization, about which Mr. Truman 
talked Saturday night, are longer stops than 
he previously has seemed to consider neces¬ 
sary, and in the right direction. 

But they still are steps too slow and too 
short. 

If voluntary restraint and limited eco¬ 
nomic controls could prove effective in halt¬ 
ing the disastrous spiral of Inflation, as Mr. 
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Truman IiopeSt it would be for one reason 
only. 

It would be because Mr. Truman s program 
of military mobilization, and preparedness 
Is inadequate and its strain on the economy 
would not be severe 

Defense spending will be doubled to a rate 
of $30,000,000,000 a year by next June, the 
President said, and to a mucli bigber rate m 
tbo year thereafter. 

But next June is 9 months in the future, 
whereas the danger the free world faces is 
here and now, and there is every reason to 
believe that it grows by the hour 

That danger will be lessened, Secietary of 
State Acheson said last night, and there will 
be a good chance for stability in the world 
and peace between East and West, when the 
Western Powers attain military equality with 
Russia. 

This, Wc. Acheson explained, does not mean 
that the huge Soviet Army must be matched 
man for man or division for division. 

What It does require la that the numer¬ 
ically smaller forces of the Western Powers 
must be better armed, better ti-amod, and 
more ingenious than Russia’s. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Truman has approved pro¬ 
posals for a substantial iuciease of American 
troops in western Europe—^troops which, if 
they are to be provided without weakening 
the war effort in Korea, must be called fioui 
civilian life, and tramed and equipped 

And, meanwhile, our European allies look 
to America for increased aid in their own 
rearmament. 

Russia’s rulers, we may be sure, are not 
dilly-dallying. They are forcing their sub¬ 
jects to utmost exertion to maintain and 
widen their margin of mUltary superiority 
and, especially, to overcome what we fondly 
trust Is our lead in production and stock¬ 
piling of atomic bombs. 

America’s one chance of winning the 
fateful race Is to get her unexcelled indus¬ 
trial machine to work at top speed on pro¬ 
duction of planes and tanks and ships and 
guns and other weapons—not after months 
or years, but now. 

In that is our only hope of deterring Rus¬ 
sian aggression and bringing peace to the 
world. In that is our best hope of survival 
if we are forced to light a thli’d world war. 

The American people will give what It 
takes. They cannot be safe or satlsffod with 
less than an all-out effort by their Ooyorn- 
ment. 


Pound Conversion Tied to Reserves 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF KFVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (leffislativc day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inseii:cd in 
the Appendix of the Record a dispatch 
from the New York Times of September 
12, 1950, on the pound conversion bolnff 
tied to the reserves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pilnted in the Record, 
as follows: 

POUND Conversion Tied to Reserves—Bmt- 
xsn Bay $6,000,000,000 XN OotD Is Needed 
FOR free ERokanoe of StbbxiINci— Estimate 
OF 1044 TteLSi>---Wo»i,D Bank Mebtinq in 
Paris Sees Bint of New Fbssstjrb bt 

UirmUD STATES To DROP OONTROXA 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Paris, September 12.^—The British are let¬ 
ting word get around that Britain wlU need 


gold and dollar reserves of at least $0,000,- 
000,000 before she can consider making 
pound sterling fully convertible 

This figure has been quietly suggested by 
leadmg British financial Journalists, to 
members of the staff of the International 
Monetary Fund, and to financial bigwigs 
fiom the whole world gathered now in Pans 
for annual meetings of the fund and the 
International Bank for Rcconsti action and 
Development. 

Six billion dollars Is nearly three and a 
half billion more than Britain has now, 
about the same amount above what she had 
when the Marshall plan started, and four 
billion above what in 1944 was legardod as 
a necessary minimum reserve for the sterling 
area. It is. in fact, such a big figure that no 
responsible financial expert here believes the 
British have any idea that they will reach 
it in the loreseeable future. 

ANTICIPATE UNITED STATES PRESSURE 

What, then, Is the point of fixing the fi¬ 
nancial world’s attention on th.il figuir? 
The gcneial e'':planaUon in United fcJualos 
circles hero Is that the British are anticipat¬ 
ing renewed American prossuro to drop their 
system ol sterling area exchange and trade 
controls, the eflcct of which is to keep coun¬ 
tries using or dependent on sterling sub¬ 
stantially blocked off Xiom the doUur-UMing 
world so far as commercial competition is 
concerned. 

They are anticipating renewed picsiaire 
because of the fact that their gold dollar 
reserves have risen more than a billion 
dollars since devaluation and arc still going 
up Britain has Indeed been banking more 
dollars than she has received from Mtirshiill 

Rid. 

As their reserves pass all of the old land¬ 
marks, American experts say, the British 
know they will bo arked increasingly why they 
cannot live up to their oft-repeated pledges^ 
both contractual and luiilatornl, to make the 
pound again freely convertible currency in 
world trade. American experts autleipato 
precisely the same thing. Btit nobody on the 
United State,s side nor aniouf? conilnenuil 
experts hero believe.s the British have any 
Intention of making the pouml eonverilble, 
no matter v;hat prejuaires are brought to 
boar, beeaune they now know ))v er:perl<‘neo 
that In the lost annlysls the Unltt*d »tate.s 
always gives in In such an argument. 

SRXTXXXX TRIAD BAI.DOON 

The six billion fifpiro l.s therefore In the 
nature of uu advance patrol for the regiment 
of urgumeiitH tho British will muster to prove 
why convertibility remains Iznpoiiidhle un<ier 
present clrcumsUnoeM. Among tiieae are 
that although British doUur reserv(*K nro 
rising these reserves are largely mortgn‘;t‘d 
to other oountrlos in the sterling annu Mot«t 
of tho Incroaso the British avow ctnn«*s from 
IncreuiX'd sule.s a.ul high prices of sterling 
area raw materials. 

Tho Bank of England g^ts doilnrs hut Aus¬ 
tralia, Ceylon, Neiv Zealand, and other ster¬ 
ling area countries get pounds whhth the 
British sooner or later have to ciish. I’n 
cash them in tho form of exports from Brit¬ 
ain will got harder tts the British military 
effort expands. Therefore Brituin mu.J- hold 
reserves agulnst pushlblo cluims for dullurH 
and, by the sumo Ukeu, cannot permit this 
sterling to bo freely converted Into doUnrs 
until reservcH reach an ulniost fabulous ifvel. 

Prepoiidorant expert opinion hero is that 
the British will never take tho risk of estrub- 
llahlng convortiblUty until the poslUun of 
tho pound 08 world trading currency In seri¬ 
ously threatened by its being luconvertlbie 
Into dollars. Bocauso of tho large proportion 
of world trade conducted in pounde, of clever 
zaanagement by the Bank of England and 
united States aid—particularly through 
TTnited States contribution to Kuropeun 
Payments Union—no such threat has yet 
appeared* 
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American Medicine Must Remain Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Scptcinbcr 23 (JraisMivr day 
of Fudav, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. rrcsidont, I a^k 
unanimous consont to iiisort in tho Ap¬ 
pendix of tho Record a very lino .spot'ch 
made by Dr W, C, CiuuhU, prc.sidont of 
the Virginia Medical Socit'ty, iit tho iin- 
nual mcoliiUT of this org.iinii?ation in 
Roanoke, Va., on October 9. 

There boirft no objection, the speech 
was ordered to bo printed in the R:*:cord, 
as follows: 

Frloiuis, with ihlii Rt‘:;.sion, wo oomplolo a 
8 oui‘.onal cycle In the year ihat, ha.s pnj«',e(l 
Binoc our last *n<’cilng, Wiirld event.s hove 
moved with slutuniig raphlity. Vv'e are Jtv,t, 
beginning to reullT the m^wrlty of the ui\c» 
riliees which the tree petiplcH (ff the Werlcl 
will bo called upon U^ make <lurlng the period 
ahead. 

At thlH moment, of rouri»i*, it ia dl’Ueult to 
appraiae the preet e role whleli iMll lie ptuved 
by tho ori;anii’*'d medieal prole*.riUm. tme 

thing we are certain, however: Jl the metUeul 
proroftBlon <if the United State.i te to retultn* 
effective .seivlce in peace or in war it tnur.t, 
xemuhi iree. Thl« la no time to hind the 
hiiiula t)f the Amerlc.m doctor with tht‘ m,ui- 
acloH of HOCluU/at 

Whatever the extent or the durntion of 
the present orlala, we canned ufford to 
ardl'/A' the cemtimn^d progrewt <d Amerleiiu 
modioai «cleuee. It, la now hij'.h noon In 
tho twentieth century. During the uo yeura 
JUHt pmmed the medical proferotltiu hiut modi* 
iiKtotinding ndvuneea in nil pluwu'n ol the 
healing urt«. lu the field preventive 
medicine there him been an cni»rnio«r» dimu- 
nlllon in the dh'eai«en and deulh.n td early Ute, 
the acute intcvtoam dl.<einten, and muttnnat 
inul intaiit, mnrtailiy. The Amerlrnn com¬ 
munity no loiij;, r team an epldnutw of 
typhoid ctr diphtherht, ur rau.iUpox. 

In the held of niedteal re asireh we hove 
witnc»*(ed huge ittrhtcn In tim devehgiment 
of npeettlc.*i. In the fivJit agtilmd timdeiln the 
metltcnl iiruennl h. being iitticked with new 
and powerful untlhhati'^, One hv «tne. tne 
iiCourgtM of the human body are .*4tbmlttlnM 
to the imreh'Utlng efforhi of the medical 
iK'ientlat, 

In the held of miri^erv, we have j*epfeef’*d 
techntflue^ ot nlmo*>t tncrediide eomplexltv. 
The clikdeal ixperietiee nfforded by two Worhl 
W.irri itmibled tbe m**<llc.tl profeiir.lou tti jter* 
form near mlnicle;: in tbe heiillng of Wituioi*/ 
tmd the reou»iatUm ot th^eti.4rd und dum.miid 
ti:4.:ne. 

'rbe general prarilee of mecUetne In on a 
higher level than ever betore, Tbe funiliv 
ctiictiir beti lit hl.i dir’^poj.ui dinvit*<,«tic und 
theru|H«une aUl‘i wbich incrci* td** eifrenve¬ 
iled snunyfoUt. He h.tn avnitihle tnodorit 
WHl well-enuipped f,ieiniie-i. f,teO»d 

by trained teebnletaioi. 0}ipt»rtuttUt*M Mt 
medicui edtiejtMon wTe never giiniier, nn out 
iicerrdited reJtof.Vi turn out meie.inin: nm*i- 
bern ot gnidUAlcu e.ieii yeir, tn ndiUtton, 
there are expanfUie; ♦*idi»»rintdti» u lor 
to umlertuke grmhmie work. 

All the,a' tUlnga are j-art of tin* r;c*A his¬ 
tory of ihrt paid h.df century. £ veittum to 
siMbfat that in no ottier iireiirh of humun 
Shdeavor hm there been c oo.tar.dde |ir<^- 
rfWfi. And t Vffnturc to tan nb>o, tkint th« 
tor that pritgre.i i iiuiy bit founa ta Itu 
fact that during tbe.*e pad itu yrara ther# 
hmi been a r.trnn i aplrii of rrHutom .tiul indl** 
victual inttUUvu in th« tm^lhui proiensluu* 
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Progress In medicine, as in other fields, is 
best nurtured in a free soil. 

What shall we say of the next 50 years? 
While we do not pretend to assay the future, 
we do know that we are far from the ulti¬ 
mate. We have only begun to be astounded 
by medical science. 

That future, of course, is conditional. It 
is ours only if we continue to deserve it. It 
IS ours only if we adhere to the principles of 
freedom which have guided our steps m the 
past We shall lose that future if we permit 
the heady wine of socialism to dull our sensi¬ 
bilities and destroy our initiative. 

I intend this as a solemn warning. The 
insidious processes of socialism are already 
threatening not only the medical profession, 
but all of our free institutions This year 
1950 finds our United States standing vir¬ 
tually alone as the last bastion of constitu¬ 
tional freedom in a world bent on embracing 
various forms of collectivist society. But our 
own anchors are no longer firm. We, too. 
are drifting, faster than most of us realize, 
toward the yawning vortex of the welfare 
state. 

The great labor leader, Samuel Gompers, 
warned in an address given more than 30 
years ago. ‘1 bid you have a care in all these 
attempts to regulate the personal relations 
and the normal activities of the citizenship 
of our country before it be too late. For a 
mess of pottage, under the pretense of com¬ 
pulsory social insurance, let us not volun¬ 
tarily surrender the fundamental principles 
oi liberty and freedom.” 

We must understand that the body politic, 
like the human body, can be ruined by over¬ 
medication. In a class conducted by Sir 
William Osier, the students were asked how 
much of a certain drug should be given to a 
patient. One student promptly answered, 
“four grains," and none of the other dis¬ 
sented. Sir William continued discussing 
the case symptoms, and a few minutes later 
ho was interrupted by the same student, who 
asked permission to change his answer. Sir 
William gravely consulted his watch and said, 
“I"m sorry, young man, but your patient has 
already been dead for 3 minutes." 

We see much the same thing happening 
today in our Nation's economic life. Fuzzy- 
minded politicians and addle-brained theo¬ 
rists have the idea that because one grain 
of socialization has proved helpful, four 
grains will bring us utopia Because it is 
necessary for the Government to undertake a 
few essential services, they feel that the 
Government should perform more and more 
services and ultimately attend to all our 
human wants and needs. 

The advocates of government by over¬ 
dosage are busy with their propaganda. They 
have introduced numerous schemes to set up 
a system of compulsory health Insurance. 
They insist that America follow the lead of 
nations whose health standards are far be¬ 
low our own. We hear the assertion made 
that medical caro is too expensive for the 
average American family. The prescription 
for this situation is to establish a vast bu¬ 
reaucratic monster to administer a compul¬ 
sory health program at a cost estimated 
variously between ton and twenty billion 
dollars a year. 

The whole thing is a patent nonsense. 
Why does America need socialized medicine 
when she leads the world in medical research 
and scientific development? Why does 
America need socialized medicine when we 
have more doctors, dentists, nurses, and hos¬ 
pitals per capita than any other country? 
Why does America need socialized medicine 
when American citizens enjoy a long and 
continually lengthening life span? Why 
does America need socialized medicine when 
there are enrolled today in voluntary medi¬ 
cal insurance programs more than 70,000,000 


people, in addition to the tens of thousands 
who participate in industrial, fraternal, and 
labor health programs and private group 
clinics 

Why indeed? The whole idea is a dismal 
distortion of logic. It is blandly declared 
that 325,000 persons die needlessly each year, 
and the implication is that if their medical 
care were only turned over to the Govern¬ 
ment, the figure would be mysteriously re¬ 
duced to zero. But when we examine the 
figures, we find that some 40,000 of these 
deaths are deaths by accident—and no 
health insurance program I know of has 
ever been effective against accidental death. 
Another 100,000 of these deaths are caused 
by cancer and heart disease—diseases which 
are the inevitable accompaniment of old age. 
Communicable diseases account for 120,000 
of the deaths. We know that these can be 
prevented, because we are preventing them 
in large measure. Through the efforts of the 
medical profession over the past 50 years 
illnesses and fatalities from these diseases 
have been reduced at an astounding rate 

The arguments advanced by the propo¬ 
nents of socialized medicine are so feeble 
that no informed person can be convinced by 
them. But there is one argument that the 
socializers have not yet mentioned. If they 
wanted to be fair about It, they would call 
as their No. 1 witness a man named Nikolai 
Lenin, the father of the police state “So¬ 
cialized medicine," said Comrade Lenin, “is 
the keystone of the arch of the socialistic 
state." 

Here is the crux to the whole issue. So¬ 
cialized medicine is the entering wedge It 
Is the decoy It would be the means of 
creating a gigantic new army of bureaucrats, 
replete with regional administrators, inspec¬ 
tors, coordinators, and collectors. It would 
elevate political hacks to serve as local czars 
in every city, town, and village in the coun¬ 
try. The healing art would degenerate into 
a political pill mill, with every doctor, dentist, 
nurse, and technician reduced to the status 
of a lackey on the public payroll. 

The inevitable accompaniment of socialized 
medicine v/ould be dictatorial control over the 
life of the individual. Members of the med¬ 
ical and dental professions, of course, would 
be the first to feel the long arm of Govern¬ 
ment control. They would be placed in the 
same position as the doctors and dentists in 
Great Britain, whose Labor Government has 
instituted an all-inclusive compulsoiy 
health-insurance program. Impartial ob¬ 
servers agree that British doctors are so 
desperately overworked and so burdened with 
bureaucratic red tape that they are losing all 
Incentive for adequate practice. “Quetopia” 
is the term that has been applied to the 
British medical phenomenon. The “some¬ 
thing for nothing" philosophy has grasped 
the British people to such an extent that 
doctors are forced to waste valuable time 
dealing with patients whose ills are either 
imaginary or negligible, while truly deserv¬ 
ing patients await their turn. 

Yet there are those who would have us de¬ 
stroy the soul of American medicine by fol¬ 
lowing the British example. There are those 
who would have us adopt an expensive, cum¬ 
bersome, inefficient, and dictatorial scheme 
which would jeopardize the high medical 
standards of the pr^ent and the progress 
which we may expect in the future. There 
are those who would play fast and loose with 
the fiscal structure of the United States by 
Instituting a tax levy of from 3 to 10 percent 
on every pay check up to $4,800 a year, at a 
time when our national economy demands 
rigid control over expenditures in order to 
fulfill our military and diplomatic obliga¬ 
tions. There are those who would destroy 
the sacred personal relationship between doc¬ 
tor and patient and inject the Government 
as an unwelcome, prying third party. 


You and I know who are the chief advo¬ 
cates of political medicine. They are the 
bureaucrats like Oscar Ewing, of the Federal 
Security Agency, who see in socialized medi¬ 
cine a means of expanding their pov;er and 
insuring lush political plums for themselves 
and their political satellites. They are the 
powerful and arrogant labor leaders who view 
socialized medicine as an additional means of 
control over the vast army of American work¬ 
ers. They are the Communists and their 
dupes who view socialized medicine as the 
keystone of the arch of the socialistic state. 

We may be thankful that the vast majority 
of the American people have not fallen prey 
to the fuzzy thinking of these elem'ents. 
The front of opposition to socialized medi¬ 
cine is being rapidly expanded to inchide such 
influential organizations as the American 
Legion, the National Grange, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion, the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the American Council of Christian 
Churches, the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration, and numberless other groups and 
individuals who have the courage to stand up 
for fundamental Americanism and refuse to 
be lured by the siren song of socialization 

The stand taken by these organizations 
gives the lie to any assertion that the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association constitutes the sole 
opposition to socialized medicine. The Am'er- 
ican Medical Association is only one of many 
organizations which have banded together in 
this crucade to maintain freedom in Amer¬ 
ican medical practice. 

But let it not be assumed that the medi¬ 
cal piofession is content with a negative ap¬ 
proach to the economic aspects of medical 
practice. The American Medical Association 
is a pioneer in the development of volun¬ 
tary prepayment plans. The approach of 
the AMA to the Nation's medical problems is 
on the broadest possible scale, embracing 
mental and physical health, disease preven¬ 
tion, medical treatment as needed, prolon¬ 
gation of life, and research for the advance¬ 
ment of medical science. It includes also a 
program of nutrition, recreation, prenatal 
care, child welfare, construction of hospitals 
and diagnostic centers, and he 1th educa¬ 
tion. Prepaid medical service plans already 
in operation under the sponsorship of or¬ 
ganized medical societies have a membership 
'of 70,000,000, and it is estimated that the 
number will be increased to 90,000,000, with¬ 
in the next 3 years. 

This is ample evidence that America’s 
problems of medical economics are well on 
the way toward being solved—solved not 
through any intervention of the politicians, 
but solved through the efforts and endeavors 
of the medical profession itself, with the co¬ 
operation of various lay organizations, act¬ 
ing under the time-tested principles of 
American free enterprise. 

Ministers to the sick have a reputation 
which neither time nor calumny can tarnish. 
Even the caustic skeptic, Voltaire, could find 
it in his heart to write, “Nothing is more 
estimable than a physician who, having 
studied nature from his youth, knows the 
properties of the human body, the diseases 
which assail it, the remedic which will ben¬ 
efit, exercises his art with caution, and pays 
equal attention to the rich and the poor." 
In like manner, Eobert Louis Stevenson 
wrote that the physician has an opportunity 
as no other class of men to be the flower of 
our civilization. 

This Is an opportunity we do not hold 
lightly. So long as the doctor remains free, 
so long as the society he serves enjoys a 
maximum of liberty, we Jtave the promise 
that American standards of health will con¬ 
tinue to be the highest in the history of the 
world. 
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War Goal of Reds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORBIlACK 

OP MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Sevteraber 2Z, 1950 

Mr, MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following very interesting 
and informative article written Py James 
G Colbert, of an interview he had 
with Col. Peter C. Borre, who is in 
a position to obtain valuable informa¬ 
tion of Communist intentions and ac- 
tivites here and abroad: 

Asserts War Goal of Reds—Hub Attorney 

Reports Europe Sees Global Conflict in 

1962— S'ATs United States Gains Prestige 
(By James G. Colbert) 

World war III will be touched off by the 
spiing of 1952. 

That IS the considered opinion of a former 
noted Boston attorney and Army airman now 
practicing international law in Rome, who 
has been in a position to have his finger on 
the European pulse. 

Attorney Peter C, Borre, home on legal 
busmess, declared In an exclusive Interview 
last night that there is unmistakable evi¬ 
dence in Germany, Austria, Prance, Italy, and 
Switzerland that Soviet Russia la getting 
ready for all-out war. 

While stressing tfiat anyone outside the 
iron curtain can only hazard a guess as to 
when the Soviets will plunge the world into 
war, Borre, veteran of two wars for the 
United States, in answer to questions, ex¬ 
pressed the belief that the fateful move will 
corn's within a year and a half. 

UNITED STATES GAINS PRESTIGE 

He declared that American prestige In 
Europe has risen markedly as a result of the 
stand against Russian aggiession in Korea, 
and said that the despair formerly existing 
on the other side of the Atlantic has boon 
replaced by real hope for the future. 

”I was in Frankfurt on June 26, the day of 
the outbreak of the Korean war, and the 
efllect of the news on the German people was 
dramatic and electrifying,” Borre related. 
“Not only was it applauded, but the Germans 
and others who fear the yoke of Moscow were 
convinced it would bring closer their day of 
deliverance.” 

DEPRESSED BY MARCH 

He quoted one German diplomat, who had 
not been in the Nazi fold, as saying: “For 
the first time we can see the sun on the 
horizon.” 

Germany at that time, Borre pointed out, 
had been badly depressed by the Berlin 
march, up to then the latest move In tho war 
of nerves, and the consensus of opinion 
among the German people was that the 
United States had dismissed the event too 
lightly. 

Until President Truman decided to fight in 
South Korea, many solid German citizens, 
not in the leftist movement, had just about 
despaired of any real stand by the United 
States and the United Nations against In¬ 
cidents created by Stalin and were begin¬ 
ning to feel It might toe the part of wisdom 
and discretion to deal with Russia rather 
than risk liquidation, Borre reported. 

TENSE IN ITALY 

The feeling In Italy, though not as acute as 
that In Germany, is still very tense because 
of the power of the Communist Party which 
still has much to say in Italian govornmontal 
allairs,” Attorney Borre revealed. 


“The fear held by Italians stems more from 
factors within the borders of their own coun¬ 
try than from behind the iron curtain,” Borre 
explained. “It is partly due to the fact that 
the peace treaty allows Italy only 200.000 
soldiers, a hopelessly inadequate number to 
safeguard against internal incidents and at 
the same time offer any real border defense.” 

He said that the Italian troops could not 
even handle all the Communists in Italy, to 
say nothing of any attack from without. 
Strong and widespi ead opinion exists in Italy 
today that the nation should be given au¬ 
thority to expand her armed forces in order 
to be in a better position to combat any Com¬ 
munist aggression, the attorney revealed. 

STAND BROUGHT BELIEF 

Borre said that it probably is difficult for 
the people in this country to appreciate tho 
tremendous Impact oui stand in Korea made 
upon the impressionable and jittery peoples 
of Europe. , ^ ^ 

“The Korean stand taken by President Tru¬ 
man was received with a feeling of oxtremo 
relief and is placed alongpide his momentous 
declaration on March 12, 1947, when tho 
so-called Truman doctrine was proclaimed,” 
he assorted. 

“Of course, the prestige of the United 
States suffered somewhat from the early de¬ 
feats in Korea, but there also was a genu¬ 
ine expression of sympathy for tho United 
States, and there was no question where 
the vast majority of Italians stood. They 
were definitely on the side of the United 
States. 

“PAPERS ALLAYED FEARS 

“The newspapers of the middle and right 
did much to allay the fears of ultimate de¬ 
feat by pointing out repeatedly that America 
had been taken by surprise and was unpre¬ 
pared but that the same military might 
which annihilated tho Nazi war muchlue 
would prove Itself In the end. 

“Recent events, particularly the estabUnh- 
ment of the beachhead at Inchon and the 
capture of Seoul, not only have <U*aniiitlz(‘a 
the potent power or tho Amorictm jugger¬ 
naut, but have convinced a norvouH. uncuny 
western Etiropo that at long last the UusHlau 
bluff hits been called. 

“All this bus resulted in an upswing In 
United States prestige and u ditq) in Si)Viet 
ostoom,” ho added. 

Some of the keenest minds In Europe be¬ 
lieve, however, Borre dlsclosod, that, fol¬ 
lowing the oriental philosophy, the RtHtsiaus 
win provoke further Incidents In an effort 
to avoid loss of face with her Euroiieim and 
far-eastern BatelUtrs. 

BEDS LOSIMO IN ITALY 

As an example of tho change that has re¬ 
sulted in tho thinking of the Italian people, 
Attorney Jorre said ho has hud frlemla 
him on the streets of Romo and entluinlajitl- 
cally congratulate the American Government 
on Its wonderful feat. 

Communist iniluonco In Xttily haw waned 
since tho last election held April Iff, 1948, 
Borre reported. He said that has been re- 
ffocted both in a drop in the actual number 
of Communists and a lessening of tho bra¬ 
vado with which they oportite. 

“No longer df) they dare to try to Intimi¬ 
date tho ma»ae.s,” ho asserted. “The force 
of Communist power is felt today, luwever, 
in the labor movement dominated by bulgl 
DiVlttorlo, president of the Italian Confed¬ 
eration of Labor, who continually agitate* 
and confuses the industrial picture by slow¬ 
down methods and work stoppages.” 

Borre interrupted his chain of thought 
with the observation that the Italian labor 
picture is not an easy one for Americans to 
understand, 

VLOOD OY WAR OSOnUI 

“The Christian Democrats, who only 3 
years ago broke away from the confederation 
duo to leftist domination, are making hood¬ 


way by constantly recruiting new members 
and mcreasuig their numbeis. DiViUorio s 
organization, however, dominates the north¬ 
ern industrial cities of Milan and Tuiiu and 
by no means can be wi’ittcn off as Just a 
nuisance factor.” 

He said that the Korean situation has 
biought a flood of orders ior lUilian industry 
for heavy machinery, aal.tmiobiles, U'Xlalos, 
and war equipment but that Italy also is 
faced with a shortage ol n(>ct\s.sary raw ma¬ 
terials and a .steadily mounlmg market piico 
which might cause tempoiary dUsruptiou 

“Geneially speaking, I find the uvt-nv^o 
Italian workman, despite unecualng Commu¬ 
nist agitation, to be the most willing worker 
’in all oi Europe,” Attorney Borre remarked. 
“He woiks long houns, and h<' does much 
work of a heavy, laborious nature which is 
performed by machines in this country. 

“HOLY YUAR lULOUlMS lU'.Ll’KD 

“He la conUmt wffth bus lot If he manages 
to cam enough to provldt* food, clothing, and 
shelter for his tamily. The radio and the 
usual household appliances which are t.uken 
for granted In the hinne of the averag.e AiiUM*- 
Ican workingman are luxurle.s the Italian 
worker cannot atforcl, while the autcnnoblle I.m 
u superlnxury owni'cl only by persona In tho 
higher Inetnne brackets.” 

Attorney Borre, who himself attrncti'd In- 
t(*rnational attention when he i(‘presented 
Dr. Peter LlncUdroiu In hla divorce .suit 
ngainat Ingrid Bergman, bellevtvs that the 
American pilgrims who ffockod Into Home on 
holy year vlsitK have thcnnselvea betdi g.ood- 
wlll umbawuulorM who In their own way 
served to combat Soviet propagaiuhi. 

Borre'.s practice of International law ha« 
taken him Into the capltulN t*f Kur<ipe and 
him placed him in a poaltlou to (^l>?u‘rve 
cUwicly th(‘ developments, (‘Itects. and luuha*- 
current of the cold war, i ml hla opinion that 
war la likely by the nprlng of ID.eJ undoubt- 
cdly will be given a great deal of weight in 
Washington, 

CRKATKMT COMiaiACK 

Of all the countrlen In F.Uh'ia*. he imld, 
Italy has made wince Mu* end the war the 
greatest comeback fi*«nn the stuudpoUd) t»f 
recour.truetIon t>C war damage. Ue aaUl that 
roads nnd hridgt'fi have been rebuilt and that 
In the pi»rt ol Naples, for example, the acara 
of war have b(‘en (’raoed. the* vast debris of 
Kunkt'u ships and rulm^d pit*rs retmtved, and 
water-trotu hotels rebuilt. 

Amerleun t<mrlata who vhdted Rome thin 
avunmvr will be tutmaUed to know that Horre 
hafl S(tme critlehma ot Italian hotel oper- 
atop. whom h<* eharuoteri/ed as gr»*edy, lu the 
exorhlianl prices they charge. Potuiing <mt 
that Italy needn the doUarn spent hy Amett- 
cun timrlsts, he asserted that there hi real 
dmnpT Mint the hotel Keepen will kUl Urn 
goo«e that laya the gtdden <*;: unle*»a there 
U\ u crackdown on them by the ItaUun Gov- 
erninenu 


Barbedl-Wire Fence 

EXTENSION OP nEMAUKS 

ur 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

{Mr KINNI.'IiOIA 

IN THE SENATE ON THE UNITED .WAT EH 

Saturdan, Sfptembrr 23 ilfttixladiHS dap 
0/ Fridaif, Sfpd'mlifr 33», J9S0 

Mr. irUMCnUEV. Mr, PrMldent. I 
ask unanimous cotwuuit to tmve printed 
In the Appendix of the CoKasmioHei. 
Recors an etlitorial wiileh appeared tn 
tho WnslUnitton Vwt of tictobCT 7,1950, 
entitled “Burbea-Wire Fi-ncr." 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Barbed-Wire Fence 

The barh-studded wires of the fence erect¬ 
ed around the United States by the McCar- 
ran Act are now threatening to prick friend 
and foe, the dangerous and the innocuous, 
without discrimination During the course 
of the debate on the measure, its proponents 
tended, iionicaliy enough, to minimize its 
impact, while its opponents asserted that it 
would affect great numbers of aliens friendly, 
or at least not unfriendly, to the United 
States. Now that it has to be enforced, the 
State Department finds itself in desperate 
straits between the two interpretations. 
The language of the act affords little help. 
Indeed, it is language that challenges the 
intrepidity of lawyers and defies the under¬ 
standing of laymen. Section 5 (c), for ex¬ 
ample, declares with characteristic lucidity 
that. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
tenth proviso to section 3 of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (39 
Stat 875; 8 U S. C. 136), or any other law— 
(1) the provisions of section 1 (1) and 1 (3) 
shall be applicable to any alien within the 
purview of section 3 (1) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (43 Stat. 163; 8 
U S. C. 201),’* except Ambassadors, public 
Ministers, etc., ad nauseam 

Well, as accurately as we can figure it out, 
the act will bai virtually all of the nationals 
and some of the official representatives of a 
number of totalitarian countries with which 
the United States is now collaborating in 
resistance to the spread of communism. It 
seems clear, as we pointed out when the 
McOarran bill was originally introduced and 
as the President asserted in his veto message, 
that the definition of “totalitarianism" laid 
down in the measure Includes such cotintries 
as Spain, Portugal, Argentina, and Saudi 


Arabia. Any students or businessmen or 
tourists from those countries, if they adhere 
to the regime in power in their homeland, 
must be excluded. So far as they are con¬ 
cerned, then, we shall be as much an iron- 
curtain country as the Soviet Union. 

In addition, we think there will be serious 
diplomatic cUfiiculties under the act Its 
restrictions do not apply to “career diplo¬ 
matic and consular officers who have been 
accredited by a foreign government recog¬ 
nized de jure by the United States and who 
are accepted by the President or the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and the members of the im¬ 
mediate families of such aliens.’* But many 
countries may wish to follow a practice com¬ 
monly pursued by the United States and 
send over noncareer representatives for spe¬ 
cial purposes None of these would be ad¬ 
missible under the terms of the act. If they 
are excluded, no doubt their homelands will 
counter by excluding comparable personnel 
from this country. 

So far as the numerous United Nations 
organizations are concerned, the act permits 
admission only of “a designated principal 
resident representative’’ of a totalitarian, 
government, “accredited resident members 
of the staff of such representative, and mem¬ 
bers of his immediate family." A totalitarian 
government might reasonably wish to send 
to the United Nations General Assembly a 
nonresident representative—Mr Vishinsky, 
for example—and the United Nations could 
scarcely function here if such representatives 
were excluded by the United States Moie- 
over, to exclude, as the act appears to do, 
the families of all members of the staff of a 
totalitarian representative to the UN would 
be to impose on them a senseless and alto¬ 
gether unjustifiable hardship. 

How the State Department will adjust its 
regulations under the law to the demands of 
its sponsors on the one hand and the de¬ 
mands of common sense and international 
comity on the other remains to be seen. 
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The McCarran Act poses, we think, an im¬ 
possible problem Time was when Ameri¬ 
cans had enough pride in their country and 
enough faith in the durability of their own 
institutions to believe that a visit here would 
make friends and influence people in our 
behalf. Now we present ourselves to the 
world as frightened and ashamed Like Rus¬ 
sia, we have transfoimed ourselves into a 
hermit state. 


E3iaEies©la State Laws CoBcerakg Vet- 
etms aad TLeiir DependeEsts—Reported 
by Harold C. Hagen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdat;, SepteTYiher 20, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Minnesota has many laws granting 
rights, benefits, and privileges to veter¬ 
ans, their dependents, and their organi¬ 
zations. 

Many veterans and their dependents 
are not fully aware of the rights and 
benefits to which they are entitled. Un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a major portion of the following 
digest of such important Minnesota laws 
as compiled by the Committee on Veter¬ 
ans’ Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives, revised to January 1, 
1950: 


Typo Of low 


Resume 


Citation 


Donua. 


Diarial allowances and allied bone* 
ills 


Civil relief and war omorgoncy 
provisions. 


Civil rights-, 


Claims: assistance in obtaining 
bonofits; safekeeping of papers. 


Bonus to veterans of Spanish-American War, Philippine Insun cction, and China Relief Ex¬ 
pedition. (Time limitation lor benefits expired June 30,1936.) 

world War D Amount $L5 for each month of active seivice, minimum $60. 

World War 11: Amount. $10 per month for domestic service, maximum $270, $16 per month 
for foreign service, maximum $400. 

Burial’ State allowance for burial of indigent veterans. Burial may not bo in potter’s field. 
Relatives or comrades of the deceased may be allowed to conduct the funeral. Allowance for 
a flag for each grave 

Burial grounds: Power of counties to establish a “soldiers' rest." No charge shall be made for 
space therein. 

-Provision for a burial lot near a State hospital for the insane for buiiol of certain indigent 

veterans dying in such hospital or in that vicinity, and of wives or widows of such votcran.<>. 
Apiiropriations may bo made to the nearest post of the Qiaiid Army of the Republic for care 
of such burial lot. 

Grave care and registration: Cities, vills^os, and towns are required to decorate veteians’ 
graves not otherwise decorated on Memorial Day. 

-Counties may appropriate funds for the improvement and maintenance of abandoned 

cometorics containing the icmains of war volorous. 

-Reports to the commissioner of veterans’ affairs of the burial of a veteran shall mclude the 

name of the veteran and the location of his grave in the cemetery by lot number. 

Headstones and markers: The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall apply to the Federal 
(Jovornment for a headstone State allowance for having stone set up. for having a stone 
furnished other than by the State or Federal Government eMraved with the designation of 
the organization to which the penson belonged. A separate State allowance for a headstone 
is available if the application to the Federal Government is unsuccessful 

-The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall, upon petition, furnish markers for veterans’ 

graves to mark such graves for memorial purposes. 

Acknowledgments of written instruments executed by members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, validity. 

Affidavit concerning military service status of owner of mortgaged promises upon foreclosure 
of real-estate mortgage. . . , - , 

Contracts relating to the purchase of tax-forfeited lands with members of the Armed Forces 
may not bo canceled for nonpayment during military service. 

Evidence of death or other status of persons missing In action....... 

Extension of time for commencing certain actions fog damages whenever the claimant or his 
attorney is In the military service of the United States. 

Hunting and fishing privileges to those in military service..... 

Motor-vehicle drivers’ licenses continued in effect without renewal until 00 days after dis¬ 
charge from military service. (Repealed, Laws 1947, ch 479, sec. 3.) 

Operation of motor vehicle by soldiers and sailors in time of war„..—..—— 

Powers of attorney granted by persons serving in the Armed Forces of the United States, effect 
of death. 

Preservation of i#hts under a confession of judgment during military service and for 6 months 
thereafter. Affidavit and payment of real property taxes or exemption from such taxes are 
required. 

Suspension of fiduciary powers during war service—,-—...—— --— 

Absentee registration and voting—........——— - 

Exemption of servicemen from payment of fee requfred of absent voters. -... 

Public record certification: Free copies of vital statistics records or certified copies of discharges 
recorded pursuant to statute, for usem presentation of claims to the U. S. Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration or in connection with any veterans’ organization or the State department of veterans’ 
affairs. 


Laws 1031, ch 405, as amended, Laws 1936, 
chs. 193, 204. 

Stat. Ami. (1945), §§ 107.31-197.38 
Const., art. 20, Laws 1049, ch. 0i2. 

Stat. Ann (1945), § 197.20. 


Stat. Ann. (1946), §§ 375 30-375 38. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), §§ 197.60-197.52. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), §466 51. 

Stat. Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
§ 30G.243. 

Slat. Ann. (1945), §306 03. 

Stat. Ann. (1945; Cum. An. Podiet Pmt, 
1948), §§ 197.21-197.22. 

Stat Ann. (1946), §§ 197.23-197.24. 

Stat Ann. (1945 Cum. An. Pocket Part, 
1948), §§ 36K 27-358.271, 

Stat. Ann. (1945), § 680.15. 

Stat. Aim. (1946), § 28211. 

Stat. Ann. (Cum. An, Pocket Part, 1948), 
§§ 600.24-600.26. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), § 466.091. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), § 98.47, Subd. 2. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), & 171.27. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), § 168.034. 

Stat. Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
§§ 607,391-607.394, 

Laws 1946, ch. 120. 

Stat Ann. (1946), 1601.46. 

Stat. Ann. (1946), 1201.191: Laws 1949, ch. 
383 (Coded as §§ 203.15-203.28). 

Stat. Ann. (1946), § 203.06. 

Stat. Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948)| 
§ 197.63. 
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Type oflaw 


Chims, assistance iil obtaining 
benefits, saiekeepmg of papers— 
Con. 


Efsumfi 


Educational benefits, qualifica¬ 
tion lot the piofessions and 
tiades. 


Educational opportunities for 
childicn of vctciaus. 


Employment pieforcuccs, privi¬ 
leges, etc 


Kccoidmgofdischaiges- Ceitificatcs of discharge may be recorded m thooniccof the rcgustoi 

Soi\4^coVce\*t'^^^^^ %uUes of veteiam^ a 11 airs in assisling vet eians h.u ina 

ilaims againk the United States loi pomsion. bounty, oi back pay arising out ol ui by leason 

ofanv wai 01 any Federal Tiulitaiyor na\alsci\ ice . * n, i’. < i 

-The adjutant gencial shall act as agent lot vefetans hav mg claims against Ihe I tub’d 

States for pensions, bounty, or back pay, aiisingout uloi by leason ol wax oi iHuleiahseiMie, 

Kfveti^rans’aid all veterans in seeming benefits provided by law on 

shall aid veterans m seeming benefits provuletl by law on nc- 

Ceitaiii law-sclioo] giaduatos may he admitted to the bai without oxaniiiiatinn —- - 

Contracts between the State tcachcis college and the Fedeial Uoveiument loi instinct ion, etc., 

Ewmpboifof wald lioni examination upon apidicalion foi (vrliticato within I yem 

Linnt aboifcm loi tuition of soldicis. Benefits not available to \ eterans ent it led 

to similar boiu'fits under Fedeial law^ , . . tt 

Rcimbiirsonicnt ol tuition to eeitain students at the Unneisiiy of Minnesota.. .. .... 

Renewal of piofessional heensos and ceitilicatos ot registialion w itlnii b months luler Ur.eharu 

SeiucVJlediUo w of World Wai I m World War U who are applicants fm cci titicales ol 
loeistration under the law governing arcinteets, ongmeers, and •survevors. 

Aid to children 0 deceased veteians oJ Woild War 11 Amount’ $25t) nia\innim per V'ur lor 

Anf to chfidren of veterans of Woild War I who died in the service 01 as a result of such sei vice 
Aniniiut $25(1 ma\iiniim per yeai for each eluld. Free tuition m htate institutions ot ‘we- 
ondaiyoi eePeae''vaiie ... 

Benefits iindei the Unomployinent Compensation Act.-.-. 

Eligibility of ceitain Woild War II \eterans foi employment, as State highway {Kitrolmen. .. 

IneliiHinn of war .seivien in peiiod of servieo qualifying for pon.slon from the liremmPs ufind 

us.sneiation m cities ot the III St elai.s. . 

Inelusum ot war service in peiiod of service qualiiying loi luu'sum under the Pohee Uetirement 
Act in cities of the first el’iss. , r tit. 1 .,.,1 

Intermi legislative eommlssuni to study veienms' piefeienee in publitMunployment iuid civil 
service law’s of the Htate , , , 

Leaves of absence for State and intiniclpalofileers nml employees in the Armeil^ eorci's of tlu’ 
United States; reemployment without loss of seniotdy rights, msiiraneo heaetd.s, etc., upon 
toiniination of militaiy seivtee. , , 

Prcleronces in the appointment of a comiulssioncr of veterans' alTaii’.s... 

rrcforencci in the aiipointineni ofeniploveosin tho department of veterans’ atTairs.....- 

Prefeieiieoin.seleetingoountv.serviceolUeers .. - ... 

i'refcience in selecting tru.stees ofiicm's, and employees of the soldiers home.. —.. 

Proforeneo under tlio State civil sor\ ice...-...* 


Exemption Irom execution, gar¬ 
nishment, etc. 

General extension of benefits. 

Guardianship; administration of 
estates. 

Homos (iastitutional). 

Hospita* benefits-_———. 


Housing. 

Land settlement benefits. 

Loans, contracts of minors, etc. 
Medals, certificates, etc-....—. 

Patriotic holidays—. 

Pensions—.. 


Preference to war veterans, their w]vi\s or widows, in imblic depurtment.s and on public works 
in Ht"te and local units. ^ . . , „, , 

Retention of jmsition on eligib.le register ol police department during mihtary service.....,.., 
Heniuiity rights of veterans under the Htate civil aervii*ei.. ... .. . ..... , .... 

The commissioner of veterans’ atlairs may establisii and provitio an employment, placement, 
and advisement service for disabled veterans. . „ 

Wui-service eiedit under tho employi'cs’ rotirement law in cities of (he find class. 

Wui’-.sci’vice cicilit uiuler tho law relating to the retirement oi piohute judges... 

Wur-service credit under the State Employees' Retirement Act...—... 

Veteran’s pensimi, honus, adju.sted compen.sutlon, allolnunit or other benefit r<‘eei\eil fiom fl t* 
Htate (ir Feili*nil Government exenifd from legal fii’oce.ss for a period oi I M'ot after iec< ipt 

Worltl War II bonus payments exempt from garnishment, attachment, or levy of execution 
Disabled veterans of all wars and thtfir dependent ,.h entitled to same privaeges formerly cxtendtHl 
to dIsabfi’d veterans of spia'ifio wars. 

Admission to probate of nuneupailve will of a soldier dying in active 'Servin' ., . . 

Provision for notice of a licariug on an account of a guaidlan to bi* given the regional omei* ot the 
Veterans’ Administration. , ... 

Tho t'ommissioii on veterans’ alTairs shall act as guardian for minots and incompetent iiernomi 
receiving moneys from tho U. B. Government when no other .smtulde tn'ison will eon n’lit 
to act, 

Admission of veterans of any war, their wives, widow.s, or mothers to IheMhmesotaHoIdiers 

U.so of certain funds for the imdutenanee of a hobby shop for tUe^ Inmatea of the Hxddier * Uomo 

Collection of funds from Federal Clovermnent to rare for and maintain {‘crtuin vetemn.i in Htate 
hospitals. . . , , 

Commissioner of veterans' afTaiisxlireeted to lavesflgntefreutmentaceorded veteranseonfinrd 
In publie imstltutioms. 

Commitment of inoompetent veterans to Htate or Federal fn.stltutio«.s-,„-,—... 

County and city aid In operating rest c*ampH for disnhled or neeify veterans and their families 
Kmorgeney hospitalisation from the Htate soldiers' welfare fund 

Piovision for a Htate recreation and reouiierution camp for disaliled veteruns to la* known ir. iln* 
Big Island Veterans Camp. 

Preference to vetemns of World War fl and (lie families of such vetermm Cinehnilm? the f.ii«lhe4 
of those who died in the service), under the Munldiml notising ami Redevdtqnneni Act. 

Citto of the third class may convey to veterans unused lands not needed t»y the city......... 

Purchase of tax-forfoitod lands by veterans of World War 1 or World War 11... 


Citation 


Slat Ann. (U'.ir.), : Sfi 'J2 

Hint Ann ((him An. PoeKet I’ait, ifits), 

b'fi.u.i. 

Htat. Ann (I'dW, imtni 

Stilt. Ann (IfilM, ^ Vj7 

St at Vnn (Wfi'd, 5; I'd '-l 

Liiw’^ I'117, ch. 2* A 

Htat Ann. (Ilit.'O, l.!r» Ififi 18 i;!»! 10 . 

Ht'it. \nn (Cum. .\n Poeki't I’ait, Ifits), 
*; !’> 11 

Htat \.nn. (thim. An. I'ockct i’ait, Ivls), 

^ ifiT r,i 

Htat Ann. (VJU'h, ^ IfiT in 

St.it. Ann. (H'lfi), St AAnA). 

Htat Aim (iidfi), f; 

Slat. Ann (iViA ('mu An. Focktd Part, 
PU n, 4;: I'n'.G, W, 

Stut. Ann (tfit.’'*, Cnm An Poi’ki't Pmt, 
P.Msb lor.O'i P>T 12. 

St d. \nn (pPr*: (’urn. An Pocket Part, 

p.d.M. i*. 

St It Atm. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, RUM, 
> t.kni. 

st.it. Aim. (P.'irn. §cu7. 

Stat. Ann tWUb. U VAUd'A W.kUU 

L.iwh It Id. eh. Til. 

Stat. Ann. (Hdol, U Ihkk'Jfi IfikMVd. 


Sint. Anti. (PUriR | WiMW, m nmended; 

Laws Pd!». cb. 1:\\ 

St t. Atm. GtiSM. 'D IdoJb lUV.Tik 
St it. \nn. GUlob 5 PbMbl. 

St it. Atm. tlfilM. IfiHPn 
St‘t. Ann. (PU.d, } it.du, an amended, 
Lawn P.dtk ch. 221, 

St d. Atm. Gfiird, I'lP.C tn m 

umended; Law a P.d'k eti. i»Si, 

Stat. Atm. Ghiro, ) 

Stat. Ann. (Huro, ^ it.2k ametuled, 
law.n unik cb. OU. 

St,it. Amu iU»R 0 , i WAtKk 

St it. Ann. (Cntu. A«» Pocket Pmt, 

'1 i'A’ in. 

St d, Ann. (Cum, An. Pocket Part, Pih), 

^ mu 12. 

Std. Aim. (Pd:<; Cnm. An, PockG Pmt, 
Pdsf. cdkvkuL :i‘V2ui, .kcMifi, ofau, tvi 

nemnded. L’-w » Pd’k Gi. niL 
stat, Ann. (Pdfi*, } .LbUs, 


law Pdu, rh ♦’12. WA* 
Mat. Aim, Gfik'o, 1 IfiiGL 


St d. Ann, tP'l.M, 11 
Stat, Ann. lim.u, ; 


•jvx 


Removal of minority disability of vetorana oligiblo for Ittmefits utidor the Servlwmwki Reii«L 
justment Aot, 

Award.t to oiOcers and enllnted men of the Nat lonul (hitird f(»r iicrvice dttriitg periwla of w ar mid 
for which no medals or bars are uutliorlzctl by tho Ftnlerid Government, 

Provision for the issuance of a “certifleato of tnllhary service” to i 'ivd War veteiana. 

Cities are authorkcHl to expend money for observariet* of Mewtorinl Day .... . 

Countios aro authorijicd to expend money for Memorial I lay oitwvanee .... ,.. „ , 

Any woman unheard of for 2(1 yi'ars who deserted her husbunti pjior to hi-i enliaimwd In ft*** 
World War. if he died in ttie war, is iirt^iumwi to have predeceamgi him ami bis imi »»f km 
at time of his death shall rM*(*ive iiis w^ar-tiak iasurauee. 

Pensions for Indian war veteraM——...... 


Stat. Anm Gfilfii, i PAH'fi (fd. 


Stilt, Amt (IfiiAk piHiddb^ 'JX 

St’d. Vtm. (Cmii. An, Pocket Part, 
^ 21 . 

Stat. Ann. CPiPu, |MWid tn; hi, 

Slat. Ann fCum An, pocket Pmt, 

^ G a 

Mat. Ann iidiin. An Pfuiie! PaiS. 

^ .'.ALA*; 

M’U. Ami, iPilk §5 PC P' for Id, 
s M.d, Ann. ilhk’iL 1 1 V 14 V/; m 
cfif, \nn, Gnik C»w \» Pniiet 
H4h, aj p»; I; pt, 1 ; 

Stat, ilim tCiim \n P«**irt p-ui, 
I IM SJI i",* , anirmU'd. L iXx , 
rli I ) in; I 

SCil Ann. p um \fi P^al.if Pjitf, 
I If A .Ml. 

Sid Urn fCutfi \fi pi*4rf P',»ff. 

hdk/»‘ 4. Law 

eft, 1 4, 

Si ii Anti, (Ctiin Am fhtrknl Pari, 

% P* ii\ 

Spii \m}. iCiiiti All Ik'it’krf Part, 

S l%* ‘Ai 

, n ii Asm fP’P.L G I'o* *4 p»; IL 

St4f illfl, il' Pr, 

SLiL Alsti. IP I 1% G hV 4 'Ma.i 
; SM Aim ci5.ru, li i>*, r» 


SCit Atm IP La. pi. 1; ii 


miHf. 

IfiPb 

U*hh 

PmL 

P*P'L 

piLk 

p»r‘ 
1*4 , 

. p Pk 
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Type of law 


Resume 


Citation 


Records, relics, etc. 


Relief and rehabilitation. 


Tax and license fee exemptions-..— 


Adjutant general autfiorized to keep an alphabetical list of Minnesota volunteers in the Civil 
War, and to compile and maintain mdividual records of such veterans as well as those who 
have served in other wars including the First World. War and subsequent wars 

Compilation of individual records of World War II veterans may be authorized by the boards 
of county commissioners 

Names of deceased veterans may be inscribed on columns in certain public buildings in a 
county and city of the fiist class. 

Preservation of flags and colors earned by Minnesota troops m time of war—.. 

Authouzes the soldiers’ home board to extend relief outside the home to soldiers’ widows, 
deserted wives, children oi parents 

State recreation and lecuperation camp for disabled veterans to be known as the Big Island 
Veterans Camp 

Use of soldiers’ welfare fund to aid veterans and their dependents in securing compensation, 
hospitalization, oi other such benefits and to mamtam such persons m an emergency. 

Veterans’ referral center may be established m any city of the second class.... 

Village aid to ex-servicomen........... 

War veterans’ fund created to provide veterans of World War II with the necessities of life and 
such other needs, mcluding but not limited to tools and equipment for use m trade or busi¬ 
ness, as may assist m their rehabilitation. Expenditures shall be made by the commissioner 
of veterans’ affairs Amomit $250 maximum Benefits shall not continue longer than 6 
years aftei discharge from service. 

Gift tax Gifts to or lor the use of veterans’ organizations exempt from gift tav. 

Income tax Abatement of State mcomc tax imposed for the taxable ycai m which an mdivid¬ 
ual died in active military seiviec during Woild War 11. 

-Exemption of fiist $2,000 icccived as military compensation fiom State income tax. 

Applicable to taxable year 1942 and subsequent taxable yeais, but not beyond 2 years after 
cessation of hostilities. 

-Exemption of miistermg-out payments____ 


-Woild War 11 bonus payments exempt from taxation.-. 

Motor vehicle license Motor vehicle exemption from registration tax during active military 
service of owner. It may be operated by him while on furlough or leave of absence. 
Peddler’s license. Veterans are exempt from the payment of foe____ 


Transportation, motor vehicle, 
etc, privileges 

Veterans’ organizations.. 


Veterans' service agency. 


Professional and occupational licenses Exemption from payment of renewal fees during ac¬ 
tive military service and for 6 months after discharge 

Property tax Homestead exemption to membeis of the Armed Forces of the United States.—. 

-Preservation of status of householder in relation to exemption of personal property dur- 

mg active military service m Woild War II and for G months after discharge. 

-Protection to persons in the military service ownmg lands on which time of redemption 

from delmqueiit taxes has expired. 

-Stay of proceedings for tho enforcement of delinquent taxes on real estate during military 

service. (Efrcetivc until May 15, 1945, or for 6 months after the “war is terminated by a 
treaty of peace proclaimed by tho President of tho United States.”) 

Common carrier may provide free transportation to mmates of soldiers’ homes..— 

Corporate rights Formation of corporations. 

Insignia: Unauthorized wearing or use of insignia, badges, etc., of veterans' organizations 
declared a rnisderaeanor punishable by imprisonment for not more than 60 days or a fine not 
to exceed $50, or both. 

Meeting places, etc: A county or city of the first class may provide a meeting place for vet¬ 
erans’ organizations m the city hall or courthouse. 

-Quarters m State capitol or other State office building for the Grand Army of the Repub¬ 
lic, American Lemon, and certain other veterans’ organizations. 

Patriotic holiday observance: County appiopriation for observance oi Memorial Day through 
veterans' organizations. 

Records, relics, etc.: Veterans' headquarters in State capitol to be used for the deposit of records, 
relics, etc., for safekeeping. 

Relief to veterans, etc.’ Appropriations’ Minnesota Department, GAR, $900 (1948), $125 (1949), 
United Spanish War Veterans, $1,000 (1948 and 1949), Disabled American Veterans, $7,500 
(1948 and 1949); Veteians of Foreign Wars, $7,500 (1948 and 1949). 

Tax oxomptlons: Gifts to or for the use of veterans’ organizations are exempt from gift tax. 

Uniforms, etc.: Adjutant general may issue to any camp of tho military organization known as 
the Sons of Veterans, United States of America, and other organizations composed of veterans 
df any war, arms and accouterments owned by the State and not in use, bond for the safe 
return of such property to be given by some member of the organization. 

Department of veterans^ afliairs under supervision and control of tho commissioner of veterans' 
affairs. 


County service ofiicors. 


Stat Arm. (1945), § 190 13. 


Stat. Ann (1945), §375 383. 

Stat. Ann (Cum. An Pocket Part, 1948), 
§ 374 23. 

Stat Ann. (1945), § 190 09 
Stat. Ann, (1945), §§ 198.11-198 22 

Stat Ann (1945, Cum An Pocket Part, 
1948), 197 13-197 17. 

Stat Ann. (1945), §§ 197 03-197 07. 

Stat Ann. (1945), §197 64 
Stat. Ann. (1945), §447.04. 

Stat Ann. (1945, Cum An. Pocket Part, 
1948), §§ 197 71-197.77, as amended, Laws 
1949, ch. 617 


Stat. Ann (1945), §292 04 
Stat. Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
§ 290 G5, Subd. 15. 

Stat. Ann (1945, Cum. An. Pocket Part, 
1948), § 290 65. 

Stat. Ann (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
§ 290 08 (16). 

Laws 1949, cli. 642, § 21. 

Stat Ann. (1945), § 168.031. 

Stat Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
S 197.59. 

Stat Ann. (1945), §326.55. 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §273 13, Subd. 10. 

Stat Ann. (1945), §272.02 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §§281.273-281.277, 

Stat. Ann. (1946), § 279 01 (note: Laws 1943, 
ch. 641). 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §218.31. 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §§312.01-312 04, 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §614.35. 


Stat. Ann. (Cum. An. Pocket Part, 1948), 
§ 374.21. 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §§197.53-197.68. 

Stat. Ann (1945), §§ 376.34-376.36, 

Stat. Ann. (1945), §197.58, 

Laws 1947, cb. 639, §§3-6. 


Stat. Ann. (1945), § 292.04. 
Stat. Ann. a945), §19012. 


Stat. Ann. (1946; Cum. An. Pocket Part, 
1948), §U96 01-196.17, as amended; Laws 
1949, ch 739, § 20 

Stat. Ann. (1945; Cum. An. Pocket Part, 
1948), |§ 197.60-197.607, as amended; Laws 
1949, ch. 683. 


BONUS Payments for Veterans of World 
WAR II 
MINNESOTA 

Citation: constitution, article 20 (Laws 

1947, ch. 642): Laws 1949, chapter 642. 

Authorization: Constitutional amend¬ 

ment, ratified by referendum November 2, 

1948. Legislative enactment fixes terms of 
the bonus. 

Application: Must be received by the 
Commissioner on or before December 31, 
1950. 

Amount: $10 per month for domestic 
service, maximum $270; $15 per month for 
foreign service, maximum $400; beneficiaries 
entitled to $400 If the veteran died from 
service-connected causes. 

Qualifications: Service in the armed forces 
between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 
1946. Residence within the State at the time 
of entering the. service and for at least 6 
months prior thereto. 

Financing: $84,000,000 Indebtedness au¬ 
thorized, to pay which the following taxes 
are imposed: A surtax of 5 percent upon the 
Income of State and National banks, cor¬ 
porations other than banks, upon individ¬ 
uals, estates, and trusts, and an additional 


tax of $6 Is required of all taxpayers. A sur¬ 
tax of 10 percent is imposed on intoxicating 
liquors and upon fermented malt beverages 
and an additional tax of 1 percent upon all 
ore mined and all royalty received. For the 
purpose of supplying any deficiency in the 
veterans’ compensation fund which is cre¬ 
ated by the act, provision is made for the 
levy of an additional tax upon all taxable 
property when it becomes necessary. 

State Laws Relating to Maeriages, Divorces, 
Births, and Deaths 

MINNESOTA 

Marriages 

The clerk of the district court of county in 
which the woman resides issues license. 

The law requires that a record of license 
be kept. 

Diixyrce 

District court of the county where plaln- 
tlfi resides maintains divorce records (Min¬ 
nesota Statutes Annotated, sec. 518.09). 

State custodian 

State registrar of vital statistics, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Marriages and divorces: No State records 
kept; address clerk of the district court 
where marriage or divorce occurred for mar¬ 
riage or divorce records. 

Births and deaths; Records begin 1900, ap¬ 
parently complete; indexed for each yeai 
since 1908; original records are filed with the 
division of vital statistics, State board ol 
health. When certified copies of records are 
needed it is advisable to write the clerk of th€ 
court of the county concerned if the birtl 
or death occurred prior to 1908. 

Fees 

Certified copies of records of births anc 
deaths which occurred after 1908, needed ir 
the presentation of claims to the Unltec 
States Veterans’ Administration, will he fur* 
nished without payment of fee (Rfinnesotf 
Statutes Annotated, sec. 114.69), 

Certified copies of marriage or divorce 
records shall be issued without charge to anj 
veteran as therein defined, the surviving 
epouse, or next of kin, for use In the pres* 
entatlon of claims to the United States Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration (Minnesota Statute 
Annotated, sec. 197.68). 
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Ma^Ol ity 

Males and females attain majority at age 
of 21 years 

Section 185 of tlie Minnesota Probate 
Code, effective July 1935 (ch. 72, Laws of 
Minnesota for 1935), provides: “Tire word 
‘minor’ means a person under the age of 21 
years.” Minnesota Statutes Annotated, sec¬ 
tion 525 60 provides, m part, as follows* “A 
guardianship of a minor shall terminate 
upon his death or upon his attainment of 
legal age. The marriage of a female ward 
under guardianship as a minor only and not 
under a juvenile court guardianship shall 
terminate the guardianship of her person but 
not of her estate, provided that such guard¬ 
ianship shall not affect her capacity to Join 
with her husband in instruments involving 
his interest in real estate,” 

Common-law marriage 

Common-law marriages have not been 
recognized since April 26, 1941 (Minnesota 
Statutes Annotated, sec. 517.01). 

If you veterans have any problem in 
connection with these State laws, I am 
sure your county veterans’ service officer 
will be glad to cooperate with you. Fur¬ 
thermore, as your United States Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress, I will be glad to be 
of every possible service to you at any 
time. If you desire to write me, my ad¬ 
dress is: Representative Harold C. Hagen, 
205 Post Office Building, Crookston, 
Minn. If I am reelected on November 7, 
my address again will be 1405 New House 
Office Building. Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions Passed by Thirty-second 
Annual Department of Nevada Ameri¬ 
can Legion Convention 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
oi Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record resolu¬ 
tions numbered 2,4,7, 8,9, and 10, passed 
by the Thirty-second* Annual Depart¬ 
ment of Nevada American Legion Con¬ 
vention, dealing respectively with the 
capacity of the Reno Veterans’ Hospital, 
the Hoover Commission reorganization 
plan to reorganize the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration, approval of the universal mili¬ 
tary training program, the control of 
prices, opposition to the shipment of 
strategic materials and supplies by the 
European nations to Soviet Russia or 
other Communist-dominated countries, 
and placing before candidates for office 
the resolutions of the convention, 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution 2 
Reno facility 

Whereas the Reno facility of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration has a capac¬ 
ity of 168 bods, although only 126 active beds 
are available for use at the present time; and 
Whereas the congestion caused by waiting 
lists and delayed cases is rapidly approach¬ 


ing an emergency, thereby compelling local 
veteran patients to seek hospitalization in 
private institutions; and 

Whereas this emergency is not decreasing, 
hut lather Increasing and will continue to 
do so for many years to come: Be it 
Resolved, That this situation be called to 
the attention of all members of the congres¬ 
sional delegation from Nevada, in Washing¬ 
ton, to the end that steps may be taken to 
bring this situation to the notice of the 
central office of the United States Veteians’ 
Administration in Washington so that ar¬ 
rangements may be made and funds provid¬ 
ed to equip and operate the Reno facility to 
its fullest capacity; and be it further 
Resolved, That the delegates to the De¬ 
partment of Nevada, American Legion Con¬ 
vention, assembled in Ely, Nev., August 10- 
12, 1950, in passing this resolution urge our 
department officers to work for the achieve¬ 
ment of the ends herein set out. 


Resolution 4 

Whereas the Hoover Commission reorgan¬ 
ization plan suggests measures and legis¬ 
lation that are detrimental to the veteran, 
and if those recommendations are carried out, 
they will result in dismemberment of the 
Veterans’ Administration into live separate 
agencies, with resultant loss of efficient serv¬ 
ice to the veteran, and with additional ex¬ 
pense, confusion, and chaos to the Govern¬ 
ment, and 

Whereas the national commander of the 
American Legion is calling on all legion¬ 
naires to do all possible to prevent this 
catastrophe to the veterans of America, if 
the recommendations of that portion of the 
Hoover Commission report referring to vet¬ 
erans are carried out; and 

Whereas other veteran organizations, the 
DAV, AMVETS, and the VPW have Joined 
with the American Legion in presenting a 
united front against dismombormont of the 
Veterans’ Administration: Now, therefore, 
he it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Thirty^ 
scco7id Ammal Cojivention of the Department 
of Ncr)ada of the American lA^giott, That such 
convention assembled go on record as bedng 
unalterably opposed to any legl-*hdion or 
executive acts that will dl.smeinb(T the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, and we demand of tnir 
Representative and Senators in Congress 
that they will do all In tholr power to oppose 
any move that will accomplish this purpose; 
and bo It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolutton be 
forwarded to the Nevada Senators and Rep¬ 
resentative in Congress, asking them to do 
all in their power to preserve the Veterans^ 
Administration in its present form, as a cme- 
stop service for efficient and economlcid serv¬ 
ice to the veterans of America, 


Resolution 7 

Whereas the American Legion, Dt'partment 
of Nevada, has heretofore passed a resol utUtn 
urging the passage of legislation eifecting 
the American Legion univorsnl military 
training program; and 

Whereas the need for such leglslathm ig 
now, in the light of present world ccmditkms, 
more critical than ever before: Now, there¬ 
fore, be It 

Resolved, That the delegates tt» the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, Department of Nevada Conven¬ 
tion, assembled at Ely, Nev., August id-12, 
1950, go on record as favoring immediate pM- 
sago of universal military training legislation 
sponsored by the American Legion in accord 
with bill already presented OongrcM, and 
that copies of this resolution toe forwarded 
to our Senators and Representative in Con¬ 
gress urging them to do all possible to hav# 
this universal military training legiilatioa 
enacted immediately. 


Resolution 8 

Whereas prices ol loods and commoclUies 
have lisen ut an alaiming rate c\er since the 
Communists started the Korcjn wai, and 
Whereas this profited mg has led to hys¬ 
terical buying on the part ot many oi the 
Nation’s consumers: and 

Wheieas wages and salaries have not ad¬ 
vanced in keeping with this condition, Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Depivt- 
7 ncnt of Nevada, Amniean Legion, Convvn- 
tion, assembled at Ely, Nev, August 10^12, 
1050, To petition our Ctingiesaman and Ken- 
ators to enact immediate legislation and con¬ 
trols necessary to maintain a balanced econ¬ 
omy during a minumun of icgimcntation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this re.soUition be 
forwarded to our Representative and Sena¬ 
tors in Congress and to the national conven¬ 
tion of the American I.egion to be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., in October lor adiiptiou 
by that body. 

Resolution 9 

Whereas under United Nut loan Organiza¬ 
tion mandate, the United Staten has entered 
into armed confiiet with North Korean Com¬ 
munist forces; and 

Whereas such armed contllct will take the 
lives of American soldiers and demaiul sacri¬ 
fice from and result in deprivation of Ameri¬ 
can civilians; and 

Whereas the North Korean Communist 
forces are Inspired by and are under the 
direction of Soviet Russia: and 
Whereas any aid or comfort, Including the 
shipment of strategic materials nr suppUen, 
given to Soviet Russia or to other <!ommu- 
nlst-domlnuted countries is certainly Inimi¬ 
cal to the Interest of all non-Communint 
nations who hold membership in the United 
Nationii organization, and particularly to 
the internal security of the United .States; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the De¬ 
partment of Nevada. American Legitm Cnn- 
vemtlon, assembled at Kly, Nev., petition our 
United States cfingresslonal delegation to 
promote leidalatlon which will effect the Im¬ 
mediate cessation of ilnamdal or any other 
aid from the United to Russia or 

Communist-dominated countor to any 
other nrttli)n which directly <n* Indirectly in 
engaging In the shlpmetit of sates of ntra- 
tegtc materlalK or suppUeii or Is giving either 
financial or mortd aid or comfort to Commu- 
nlrt UUftRla or to any «o-cidled Iron-curttUn 
countries. That a ropy ot this resf>lutlon be 
forwarded to the Nevatla congressiomd dele¬ 
gation and to the nathmid emiwntlon of 
the American Legion, 

Hesfdutkm to 

Whereas the American Legion as an organ I- 
r.atlon Iss interested In Vifrions inatteri of 
BtiUe and Natlomd ieglslatloii; imd 
Whereas certain reM»liui«iiis have been ap- 
prtwed by that body In favor of In opposl- 
thm to certain leglslitiive mutters; and 
Whereas the Atneriran I*eglon tmn im ef¬ 
fective means of promoilng ,i«ch le«l?ihitlom 
nor htm the organbzaiion taken steps to 
officifdly iaccrtiilii how emulhMm for Wiate 
and national offices stand on this viirloui 
issues: Now, thi^refore, be It 
MestilPetL Tlnil all matters ot legislation 
in which the AmiTlcnn Legion lian i*x|ire»ied 
Interwit by way of t'riioliitioii be liikeii mttm 
fill ctindidiite,4 for Htfite aiid Mailonal legla- 
Itttive officer and that tarh jiosf* or the Aintr- 
lean bt siiwlfieally iwIvHed tlicreafter 

of each of «ald caiidldiRe«* atiitude iowttrd 
Bwh ligisliitiv® find be R further 

MesolPed, Thiit thl?i iahl r#v idntloii l» niidto 
avtllftbtf to all |uibllcuy through¬ 

out tht BtiiUb 
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The Commuiiist Control Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

MOM. MERIAM P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Denver 
Post on Sunday, September 24, 1950, en¬ 
titled “Good Intentions But Bad Legisla¬ 
tion,and also a column entitled “That’s 
That” by columnist Bruce Gustin. 

These editorials show the interest not 
only of a great newspaper, but of the 
people of Colorado in the legislation re¬ 
cently passed by Congi^ess entitled “The 
Internal Security Act of 1950.” As the 
days go by we find more and more that 
level-headed editors and those persons 
who generally love freedom are becoming 
aware of the danger of passing hysterical 
legislation. It is my observation that all 
types of the press of the country 
whether Republican, Democratic, or 
independent, are viewing with deep con¬ 
cern this type of legislation. 

I trust that the action of those Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who opposed the legisla¬ 
tion will be appreciated for its value in 
helping to preserve the time-honored 
principles of our Constitution. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of September 
24, 1950] 

Good Intentions But Bad Legislation ' 

With the best intentions in the world, Con¬ 
gress has passed, over Mr. Truman’s veto, a 
bill to control Communists which seems to b© 
based in part on hysteria and in part on the 
mistaken belief that laws can control the 
minds of men. 

Those of us who fear that the bill is un¬ 
workable and is more likely to help rather 
than hinder the world-wide Communist con¬ 
spiracy only hope that its passage does not 
mean that we in America are about to begin 
to play the game of self-protection according 
to the pattern of the totalitarian states be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. 

We hope the passage of the bill does not 
mean that we have lost any of our faith in 
democracy or the principle that, if our people 
are kept informed, they can be relied upon 
to make the right decisions. 

It has been said that the new bill does not 
outlaw the Communist Party. Whether, in 
effect, it will do that remains to be seen. 
It does require the officers of Communists 
and Communist-front organizations to regis¬ 
ter with the Government and to reveal the 
sources of their funds. It requires Commu¬ 
nist, but not Communist-front, organizations 
to list their members. 

We are not hopeful that any honest lists 
of Communist members will be forthcoming. 
Evidence that Communists for several weeks 
now have been preparing to go underground 
to escape the registration provisions of the 
new law has been reported in the New York 
Times and elsewhere. 

The names of some of the dupes and some 
of the less important Communist members 
may be registered, but not the names of the 
more dangerous Communist leaders. They 
will resign to form other organizations or use 
other ruses. 

Has our experience with the Voorhls Act 
taught us nothing? It requires forelgn- 
controlled political parties to register but 


the Communist Party has not so registered. 
It seems reasonable to believe that any real 
effort to enforce and check up on the regis¬ 
tration provisions of the new law would re¬ 
quire a vast enlargement of the FBI. But 
the law carries many other provisions. 

It makes it a crime for a member of a 
Communist or Communist-front organiza¬ 
tion to hold a nonelective Government job 
although, admittedly, many unsuspecting 
people, including even some conservative 
Members of Congress, have been lured into 
front organizations 

No Communist can hold a job in a de¬ 
fense plant but it also would be a crime for 
a member of a Communist-front to apply 
for such a job without disclosing his mem¬ 
bership. The far-reaching act contains 
many other provisions, some highly desir¬ 
able. 

The part of the law relating to the pro¬ 
tection of ‘‘classified” Government informa¬ 
tion seems good, but it has been pointed out 
that under the evidence that was available in 
the Alger Hiss case a conviction probably 
could not have been obtained under the new 
statute although a conviction was possible 
under a safeguard we already have, the per¬ 
jury law. 

Our Communist-control laws have needed 
strengthening to give protection against es¬ 
pionage and sabotage, but the law passed 
by Congress seems to have gone far afield 
in some respects We believe that substi¬ 
tute measures supported by Congressman 
John Carroll (Democrat), of Denver, and 
others would have been more practical and 
effective and less fraught with potential 
dangers. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of September 
27, 1950] 

' That^s That 

(Says Bruce Gustin) 

Congress went the limit to control com¬ 
munism in this country when it passed the 
Mundt - Nixon - Ferguson -McCarran-Kilgore 
bill. It may have gone beyond the limit. 
There is grave doubt of the constitutionality, 
effectiveness, and wisdom of some of the 
measure’s most drastic provisions. But with 
congressional elections in the offing, it is a 
reasonable assumption that the 312-to-20 
vote in the House and the 51-to-7 vote in the 
Senate fairly represented public sentiment. 
Members of Congress have an ear to the 
ground, especially in a campaign year. Most 
Americans are more interested in stamping 
out the Red menace than in how this is done. 

Two of the 20 votes against the Communist 
control bill in the House were cast by Con¬ 
gressmen Carroll and Aspinall, both Demo¬ 
crats, and both from Colorado. Theirs were 
the only Colorado votes against the bill. 
That took a lot of courage. Aspinall is seek¬ 
ing reelectlon and Carroll is running against 
Senator Millikin, Republican. 

In fairness to Carroll and Aspinall their 
votes against the Communist control bill 
cannot be taken to mean that they are op¬ 
posed to reasonable, constitutional control 
of the Red menace. Carroll introduced a 
bill calling for arrest and internment of all 
known Communists in the event of war. He 
opposed the measure passed as “useless, In¬ 
adequate, and unconstitutional legislation 
which gives evidence of fear and indecision, 
and not courage and confidence. 

One of the main and most controversial 
provisions of the Communist control bill re¬ 
quires registration of all members of Com¬ 
munist and Communist-front organizations. 
Congress would have been In a far better po¬ 
sition to act intelligently on this proposal if 
it had waited for the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the case of the 11 Com¬ 
munist leaders who were convicted under the 
Smith Act. This decision should clear up a 
lot of questions about how far Congress can 
go in legislating against communism. 


Proposed Federal Employees’ Loyalty Acl 

of 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

MOM. GEORGE W. MALOMa 

OP Nevada 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (.legislative day 
ot Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
Senate bill 3213, which may be cited as 
the Federal Employees’ Act of 1850. 
This bill was introduced on March 8, 
1950, by the junior Senator from Nevada 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where it is now pending. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RegorDj 
as follows: 

S. 3213 

A bill to provide for removal from, and the 
prevention of appointment to, offices or 
positions in the executive branch of the 
Government of persons who are found to 
be security risks or disloyal to the United 
States 

Whereas each employee of the Government 
of the United States is endowed with a meas¬ 
ure of trusteeship over the democratic proc¬ 
esses which are the spirit and strength of 
the United States; and 
Whereas it is of vital importance that per¬ 
sons employed in the Federal service be of 
complete and unswerving loyalty to the 
United States; and 

Whereas, although the loyalty of by far 
the overwhelming majority of all Govern¬ 
ment employees is beyond question, the pres¬ 
ence within the Government service of any 
disloyal and subversive person constitutes a 
threat to our security and democratic proc¬ 
esses; and 

Whereas maximum protection must be 
afforded the United States against infiltra¬ 
tion of disloyal persons or security risks into 
the ranks of its employees, and equal pro- 
tocbioii from unfounded accusations of dis¬ 
loyalty must be afforded the loyal employees 
of the Government: Therefore 
Be it enacted, etc .— 

SHORT title 

Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Federal Employees’ Loyalty Act of 1950.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this act—- 

(1) The term “employee” means any offi¬ 
cer or employee In or under the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States, including any officer or employee of 
a corporation wholly or partly owned by the 
United States which is an instrumentality of 
the United States; but does not include (A) 
the President or Vice President, (B) an 
officer appointed by the President, hy and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
(C) an officer or employee in the Federa 
Bureau of Investigation, or (D) a temporary 
employee employed not to exceed 180 days Ir 
any fiscal year in construction or mainte^ 
nance work at an hourly rate of pay. 

(2) The term “applicant” means any per¬ 
son who is actually being considered by the 
proper appointing officer for appointment tc 
an office or position In or under the execu¬ 
tive branch which would give him the status 
of an employee. 

(3) The term “Commission” means th« 
Civil Service Commission. 

(4) The term “Board” means the Loyalty 
Review Board established by section 3. 
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(5) The term “Bureau” means the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

(6) The term “United States”, when used 
In a geographical sense, means the several 
States, the District of Columtoia, and the 
Tenitones and possessions of the United 
States (Panama Canal Zone), 

loyalty eeview board 

Src. 3. (a) There is hereby created, as an 
independent establishment m the executive 
branch, a Loyalty Review Board to be com¬ 
posed of five members versed in loyalty mat¬ 
ters appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. No 
individual shall be appointed as a member 
unless he is a citizen of the United States. 
Not more than three of the membeis ol the 
Board shall be members of the same political 
party. The President shall designate a mem¬ 
ber as Chairman of the Board. 

(b) The term of office of each member shall 
be 6 years, except that (1) the terms of 
office of the membeis first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, one at the end of 4 
years, one at the end of 5 years, and one at 
the end of 6 years, after the date of enact¬ 
ment of this act, (2) any memoor appointed 
to fill a vacancy occuring prior to the ex¬ 
piration of the term for which his pre¬ 
decessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (3) 
upon the expiration of his term of office a 
member shall continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and has qualified. 

(c) Any member may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office and for no othfer 
cause. 

(d) Each member shall receive compen¬ 
sation at the rate of $12,500 per annum. No 
member shall engage in any business, voca¬ 
tion, or employment other than that of 
serving as a member. 

(e) The Board is authorized to appoint 
such investigators, attorneys, and other em¬ 
ployees, and to make such expenditures, as 
may be necessary to carry out its functions. 

(f) It shall be the duty of the Board to 
establish such number of subordinate board.s 
as it may deem necessary to carry out the 
functions Imposed upon such subordinate 
boards by section 5. Each such subordinate 
board shall be composed of throe niemb'^rs 
who shall be employees of the Board. The 
office of each such subordinate board shall 
be at such place in the United States as may 
be fixed by the Board. 

(g) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but the Board 
may exercise its powers at any place in the 
United States. 

INVESTIGATION OF LOYALTY OF EMPLOYEES AND 
APPLICANTS 

Sec. 4. (a) An investigation shall bo made, 
as provided for in this section, of every em¬ 
ployee and every applicant to dct.ermino 
whether reasonable grounds exist for the 
belief that such employee or appUcaut is dis¬ 
loyal to the United States. 

(b) After the date of enactment of this 
act, no applicant shall be appointed to an 
office or position in or under the executive 
branch (except to a position as an employee 
of the Board) prior to the determination 
under this act of his loyalty to the United 
States, unless <1) the appointing officer 
certifies to the Board that the immediate 
appointment of such applicant is atasohitely 
required in order to perform a necoBsary 
function of the department or agency, and 
(2) the Board, after conducting such pre¬ 
liminary investigation of such applicant as 
it may deem necessary, notifies the appoint¬ 
ing officer that such appointment has the 
tentative approval of the Board, Any appli¬ 
cant so appointed and any employee of the 
Board appointed prior to investigation under 
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this act shall be promptly investigated under 
this act as an employee 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Commiscioii 
to conduct preliminary investigations of all 
employees and applicants, and, m conducting 
such investigations, the following peitinent 
sources of information shall be used * Federal 
Bureau of Investigation files. Civil Service 
Commission files, military and naval intelli¬ 
gence files, the files of any other appropriate 
Government investigative or intelligence 
agency. House Committee on Un-American 
Activities files, local law-onfoi cement files at 
the place of residence and employment of 
the employee or applicant, including munici¬ 
pal, county, and State law-enfoicement files, 
schools and colleges attended by employee 
Ol applicant, former employeis of applicant, 
lefercnces given by employee or applicant, 
and any other appiopriate source 

(d) (1) Whenever any derogatory informa¬ 
tion is developed with respect to the loyalty 
to the United States of an employee or appli¬ 
cant from any of the sources set lort.h in 
subsection (c), the Commi.saion .shall imme¬ 
diately tcnniiiato its investigation and fur¬ 
nish such inlormation to the Bureau. The 
Bureau shall conduct a lull field-loyalty in¬ 
vestigation of such employee or api)licant. 

(2) Whenever any derogatory inlormation 
is developed with respect to the conduct ov 
qualification of an employee, other than 
with rcs])ect to his loyalty, from any of the 
sources set forth in subsection (c), the Com¬ 
mission may take such action as may be 
necessary to cause the removal of such em¬ 
ployee from his office or position. In the 
event such action is taken, t.ho Bureau shall 
not conduct an invetjiigation under para¬ 
graph (1) with rc.spect to such employee. 

(e) If no derogatoiy Information i.s de¬ 
veloped w'ith re.spect to the loyalty 1o the 
United States of an employee or applicant 
from any of the sources set forth in subK(‘c- 
tion (c), the Commission shall terminate 
its investigation and immediately notil'y the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency that such investigation Inuj dlHClosed 
no evidence that reasonable groimcla exif.t fiir 
the belief that, such employoo or applicant 
is disloyal to tlie United States. 

(f) Upon the completion of each full 
field-loyalty Invcf.tigatlon, the Btireau shall 
transmit immodiatc'ly t(> the B<un’d a full re¬ 
port of the Investigation which shall con¬ 
tain all evidence pertaining to the questitm 
of the loyalty to the United States of tho 
employoo or applicant. 

REVIEW OF RHFORT.S OF INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) Tho Board shall distribute 
report of investigation transinitv^d to it by 
tho Bureau in accordance with section 4 (f) 
to a subordinate board. As soon an pnirii- 
cablo, tho subordinate board shall review 
such report and make a preliminary finding 
upon the evkienco furnished by tho Bureau 
with renpoct to the loyalty tho United 
States of tho employee or applicant under 
Invontigation, and transmit su<‘h finding to 
tho Board, If such preliminary ilndlttg in 
not adverse to the employee or applicant and 
is the unanimous declMlon of the subordi¬ 
nate board, such finding when approved by 
the Board shall become the final decision <k 
the Board, and tho Board shall Immediately 
advise the head of the appropriate depart¬ 
ment or agency that, in the Judgment of tim 
Board, there are no reasouable gnmuda for 
tho belief that such employee or apphc 4 uit 
is disloyal to tho United atatea. If such 
preliminary finding Is not adverse to tlw 
employee or applicant, but 1« not the unani¬ 
mous finding of the subordinate board, the 
Board shall conduct such a review of such 
preliminary finding as it may dmm neces¬ 
sary. If after such review the Btmrd agrees 
with tho preliminary finding of the majority 
of the subordinate board, sucth finding «hiiU 
become the final decision of the Board, and 
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the Board shall immediately advise the head 
of the appiopiiate department or agency 
that, in the judgment ot the Boaid, tlu'ro 
me no reasonable grounds lor the belief that 
such omDlovce or applicant i.s disiu,\i\l to the 
United States II such preliminaiy lincling 
is adverse, or li the Board agrees wiih the 
advcise j^reliminary finding of tiu' minority 
membei of the .subordinate board, the Ik)ard 
shall notily the employee or applicant under 
iiuesligation in wntiug of the preliminmy 
finding of t.he .subordinate board, or ol t,he 
preliminaiy iincling' ol the Board, as the case 
may be, to",ethei with a faclual statement 
upon which su('h findin;’’ i.*; based, luit dis- 
cU)sn'g, except when in tho <U.a’ietaou ol t.he 
Board, the inierer.t of justice ,so reejuire.s, tlie 
source or sources ot the infi)rmution, and 
advising .such employee ca* appUcaut that 
such preliminary finding must bt' appealed 
to the Boaid within 15 dav.s alter the date 
of such notification oi it .shall become the 
final derision of the Boa.rd: ihor.drd. ’riiat 
the preliminary iindiigvs of the Bt>ard and 
lactiial st.atcinents luriu.shed the mnployee 
or applicant provided ior under this si'etiou, 
shall be held a.s couhdeutial bv the Board. 

(b) (1) If .sueli advcrr,t‘ imfilmlnury fiiul- 
Ing Is appealed a.s jjrovided tt>r in Mulrundiou 
(al, the Board shall cotisider such pertinent 
evidence us may be submit ted hi it by the 
appt'llant, in writing i)r at a Inairing belore 
tlie Board. Following tin' appeal, alter rim- 
sideriulon of all tlie evidemag tlu' Btuird ahull 
make a final decision, and. if such deei.sitni i.n 
not udveme to tho empUgee or applicant 
under inve.stigution, the Boartl shah notily 
such employee or aifidleant atul tiu* head of 
the appiopriate department, or agency, 

(2) If au<di tidver;;e pridimluury finding in 
not appeuleil, or if such final dceialon tuuler 
paragraph <11 i.n ndverae, tiie Board shall 
notify in writing .nueh employee or appli¬ 
cant of its final udvmsse dtvlafim and alndl 
certify to tlie head of the appropriate <le- 
purtment or agency, tlmt, in the judgment of 
the Board, It is e.ntubUnhed by the prepondts’- 
unee of the evidence that itueh employee or 
npplleunt in dtalcgad to the United Wtatea, 
Huch <HTt}fication Mndl constitttte authority 
for the di.neharge of nueh employee or tlm re¬ 
jection of nueh uppUeant. an the case may he, 
and shall he accompanied by the request 
from the Board that tor the reason,n S(g ft»rth 
in the certification, ih) the nmndci's of nueh 
employee shall lie terminated Immediately 
upon nandpt of such certification, ca* (B| 
such applicant nhall not be employed, Huch 
departmetit ur agency ahaU comply with the 
lust rum Iona In wdd cmfilfirate. An used In 
the pretedlng sentence, the term “employee” 
tneludea an applicant who la aopolnted to an 
office or po.sltion after certifienUini* purauaiit 
to thif! sub..ertlon, with respect to Ida clia- 
kgyaliy. 

tr) All flndinga and deelalonn t»f the auli- 
ordinate bonrifi* and of Use Hoard eliall lie 
based upon Use standard set forth In fiecifim 
a (lU, 

RUf.rfi AND iu;rnu,ATioH:i or rm, iioasd 

Bi.e, Hoard ia luiflmri.ied and dl- 

reetiHi to make r.ueh miIim juui regulafiona an 
it may dt*ein neceruary to i'grry out Use pro¬ 
vision;, of thin act. Utich rulea ami regu¬ 
lations, mul any amriidmeuta theoehs, altall 
be published promptly in the I'Vtteral 
ter, and, lunoir: other fhherg shidl provide 
that all statemenl.i priNimfrd to the Ibatrd 
by an appidUiUt sliiill be uud u* oafh. iiiicl 
that lui sippribiiit; sliitll have I tip right to he 
repreaenied tiy legal ruiinneb to prodtire ml- 
deuce and wiiiie^aec, anrl to Uitnlsli aitldavioi 
or other w^rllteii or rotiipcient 

iseraohi. Hiich nileii iiiici regwlailiiiw almll 
provide thin no finclliig or derision of ilw 
BfxntI nlmll tic made excrpt iiHer llw Ciui- 
curwiici of at leant three niriiibera «if the 
Board, itnci that the Hoard sttail pialtilalti ti 
iwiunticiif reci*nl rihowlto; hor r »rti miiiiljcr 
voted upon each finding and dfrisiiUi. 
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ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES AND PRODUCTION OP 
DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this act, 
the Board may require by subpena the at¬ 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such bocks, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Any 
member may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses appearing before the Board. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Board or any mem¬ 
ber designated by him, and may be served by 
any individual designated by such Chairman 
or member. 

(b) Such attendance of witnesses at any 
designated place of hearing, and the produc¬ 
tion of books, records, correspondence, mem¬ 
oranda, papers, and documents at any desig¬ 
nated place of hearing, may be required from 
any place in the United States. Witnesses 
summoned under this section shall be paid 
the same fees and mileage as are paid wit¬ 
nesses in the district courts of the United 
States 

(c) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to, any person, the 
Board may invoke the aid of any court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which the investigation or proceeding is 
being conducted, or where such person re¬ 
sides or carries on business. Such court may 
issue an order requiring such person to ap¬ 
pear before the Board, there to give or pro¬ 
duce testimony or books, records, correspond¬ 
ence, memoranda, papers, or documents, 
bearing upon the matter under investigation 
or in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. All process in 
any such case may be served in the judicial 
district whereof such person is an inhabitant 
or wherever such person may be found. 

(d) Any person who without just cause 
fails or refuses to attend and testify or to 
answer any inquiry or to produce books, rec¬ 
ords, correspondence, memoranda, papers, or 
documents, in obedience to a subpena of the 
Board, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or by both such fine and Imprisonment. 

STANDARD TO BE USED BY BOARD 

Sec. 8. (a) The standard which the Board 
shall use as the basis for the removal from 
employment or for the refusal of employ¬ 
ment in the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment on grounds relating to loyalty shall be 
that, in the Judgment of the Board, it is 
established by the evidence that there is a 
reasonable doubt the employee or applicant 
investigated is disloyal to the United States. 

(b) Activities and associations of an em¬ 
ployee or applicant which may be considered 
by the Board In connection with the deter¬ 
mination of disloyalty may Include one or 
more of the following: 

(1) Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or 
preparations therefor, or knowingly associat¬ 
ing with spies or saboteurs. 

(2) Treason or sedition or advocacy there¬ 
of. 

(3) Advocacy of revolution by force or 
violence to alter the constitutional form of 
government of the United States. 

(4) Intentional, unauthorized disclosure 
to any person, under circumstances which 
may indicate disloyalty to the United States, 
of documents or Information of a confiden¬ 
tial or nonpublic character obtained by the 
employee making the disclosure as a result 
of his employment in or under the executive 
branch of the Government, 

(6) Performing or attempting to perform 
his duties as an employee, or otherwise act- 
ln,g, so as to serve the Interests of another 
government In preference to the interests of 
the United States. 

(6) Membership In, affiliation with, or 
sympathetic association with, any foreign or 
domestic organization, association, move¬ 


ment, group, or combmation of persons, 
known to the Board or designated by the At¬ 
torney General as totalitarian, Fascist, Com¬ 
munist, or subversive, or as having adopted 
a policy of advocating or approving the com¬ 
mission of acts of force or violence to deny 
other persons their rights under the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, or as seek¬ 
ing to alter the form of government of the 
United States by unconstitutional means. 

(c) The Attorney General shall, after full 
investigation, from time to time have pub¬ 
lished in the Federal Register a list of the 
organizations, associations, movements, 
groups, and combinations of persons desig¬ 
nated by him pursuant to paragraph (6) of 
subsection (b). At the request of the Board, 
the Attorney General shall submit to the 
Board the reasons for the inclusion upon 
any such list of the name of any such organi¬ 
zation, association, movement, group, or 
combination of persons, and, upon request, 
shall promptly advise the Board as to or¬ 
ganizations, associations, movements, groups, 
or combination of persons not designated by 
him pursuant to paragraph (6) of subsec¬ 
tion (b). 

REPORTS OP THE BOARD 

Sec. 9. Before January 15 of each calendar 
year commencing after the date of enact¬ 
ment of this act, the Board shall submit to 
the Congress and the President a report out¬ 
lining its work during the preceding year, 
together with any recommendations it may 
deem advisable with respect to its 'activi¬ 
ties. Such report shall contain a statement 
with respect to the status or disposition of 
the cases of those disloval employees with 
respect to whom the Board notified the 
President under section 5 (b). 

PRECEDENCE OP INVESTIGATIONS OP, AND ACTIONS 

WITH RESPECT TO, EMPLOYEES 

Sec 10 In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, investigations by the Commission 
and the Bureau, and actions by the subor¬ 
dinate boards and the Board, with respect to 
employees shall take precedence over in¬ 
vestigations by the Commission and the Bu¬ 
reau, and actions by the subordinate boards 
and the Board, with respect to applicants. 

FINGERPRINTS OF EMPLOYEES 

Sec 11 As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this act, the head of 
each department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government shall submit to 
the Bureau, through the Commission, the 
name and fingerprints of every employee of 
such department or agency whose name and 
fingerprints have not theretofore been sub¬ 
mitted by such department or agency, and 
shall from time to time thereafter submit 
the names and fingerprints of new employees. 
Information secured by a search of the Bu¬ 
reau’s name and fingerprint files shall be 
transmitted to the head of each department 
or agency through the Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. There are authorized to be ap¬ 
propriated from time to time such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


Peace With Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Septerriber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), i950 

Mr. HOMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a speech 


given by Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, alter¬ 
nate United States representative to the 
General Assembly, at the meeting of the 
India League celebrating Gandhi’s birth¬ 
day on October 1, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Peace With Freedom 

I feel highly honored to be invited to speak 
on this occasion in celebration of the birth¬ 
day of a great world citizen, Mahatma 
Gandhi I shall never forget the morning in 
August 1949, when I stood with the repre¬ 
sentatives of some 25 American people’s or¬ 
ganizations to witness a simple ceremony, 
laying wreaths at Raj Ghat, the hallowed 
place on the right bank of the Jumna River 
where Mahatma Gandhi was cremated 
Workmen paused in their labors in building 
the half-finished memorial. I’m sure in 
their minds as well as ours flashed vivid 
images of a man who carried on a long and 
successful struggle for peace and freedom. 

That evening I sat in a corner of the gar¬ 
den of Pandit Nehru’s residence. The guests 
were seated m a semicircle around the Prime 
Minister of India. Mr. Nehru talked of In¬ 
dia’s problems, as if we had been near neigh¬ 
bors who had dropped in for an evening’s 
chat. And, as always in our meetings in In¬ 
dia, the name of Gandhiji came to his lips 
The Prime Minister and the workmen alike 
seemed to look at India and the world 
through the eyes of Gandhi. 

On that occasion Mr. Nehru told us, with 
humility, that his Government was building 
and maintaining a military force for the de¬ 
fense and order of the new state. In this, 
he said, they were not living up to the per¬ 
sonal faith of Gandhi in the power of the 
spirit, unarmed, and unafraid, to overcome 
evil with good. 

Mr Nehru did not: try to make it appear 
that the grim necessity was the ideal He 
recognized the gap between Gandhi's lofty 
principles and the Government’s practice. 
Mr. Nehru told us very frankly that the 
“Gandhi way” called for many more millions 
with real soul-force than his Government 
could master. This was not an inadequacy 
in the the Gandhi way; it was an inade¬ 
quacy in the community’s capacity to walk 
that way 

Realistically Mr. Nehru recognized that a 
country in the present state of human devel¬ 
opment could not preserve its freedom with¬ 
out the means of material defense against 
aggression. 

Perhaps mankind will someday reach that 
high state of maturity Ganhdl achieved and 
be able to resist domination by the might of 
the spirit alone. We shall never reach that 
day if too many men in cowardice exchange 
their freedom for a peace of capitulation, for 
the high character required by Gandhi’s idea 
can never be the product of cowardice. It 
Is the highest expression of courage and 
dignity. 

There are three ways to deal with aggres¬ 
sion—appeasement, armed resistance, and 
nonviolent resistance We Negroes know 
from sad experience that the brutal will to 
dominate cannot be appeased by concessions 
to It. Those who prefer peace above freedom 
are bound to lose both. Peace with freedom 
requires a determined and united resistance 
against each threat of aggression, Gandhi 
never stood for appeasement. He was the 
terrible meek who led a movement of real 
resistance. 

Negroes can understand the feelings Pandit 
Nehru expressed to our group that night in 
New Delhi because they have had a great deal 
of experience with all three ways of dealing 
with the power of evil. Some of us have 
•tried to appease the forces seeking domina¬ 
tion over us, and some have even collected 
their “30 pieces of silver” for their leadership 
in appeasement. Only a few of us have 
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learned to rely -upon soul force to resist evil, 
though many of us have had some experience 
with that method. But I think that practi¬ 
cally all of us know that peace without free¬ 
dom IS slavery, and we have given a good 
account of ourselves in the fight for freedom. 

Gandhi often expressed his convictions 
about self-government — about democracy 
and voluntary cooperation. He knew that 
the human spirit needs the chance to struggle 
for a better life by peaceful means, and that 
only democracy gives human beings that 
chance. To get a master off one’s neck is 
only part of the victory over enslavement. 
The long road up to enlightened, cooperative 
living takes patient education and self- 
mastery. 

We think of Mahatma Gandhi as the cham¬ 
pion of victims of poveity and discrimination. 
He lived among the lowly people in utter sim¬ 
plicity. He saw their problems from theur 
point of view. He thought of practical plans 
for improvmg their way of life—plans for 
converting wasted hours into the growing of 
food and making of cloth with their spinning 
wheels. 

When the American Negroes' emancipation 
came only a few decades ago, we sot forth on 
a new road with many rugged detours and 
stony side paths. First we had to fight igno¬ 
rance and backwardness in ourselves We 
had to learn to be free men, as a blind man 
suddenly given sight must learn to see and 
to understand what he sees. 

During these decades we Negroes have 
learned how to fight for fuller freedom with 
many new weapons. These are not weapons 
to fight people, but to fight laws and customs 
and obstructions in the path of our human 
rights. We know how difficult it Is to expand 
educational opportunities, and then to pry 
open vocational opportunities for the edu¬ 
cated. We know how hard it Is to get hold of 
the peaceful instruments of democracy, and 
then to use them with wisdom and skill and 
devotion for the common good. But wo havo 
learned to stand up and fight for our rights 
with these weapons of democracy—in the 
courts, at he ballot boxes, through free as¬ 
sociations, in the professions and skilled oc¬ 
cupations, in the cultural fields and sports. 

This is not the occasion to recount tho 
achievements of Negroes, I refer to our 
struggles here simply to explain why wo havo 
perhaps a special understanding of tho Ideals 
of Gandhi and the problem® of Nehru. 1 
refer to them to emphasize the point that 
nonviolence is a practical method of strug¬ 
gle in a democracy. And that struggle can bo 
increasingly successful as people learn to use 
the tools of democracy. 

We are acutely aware of the discrinfination 
we must still resist and overcome; taut wo are 
also cognizant of the progress wo have made. 
Our struggles have given us self-confidence 
and self-reliance. 

We Negroes know something, about the 
slave system. We know that it dollvors a 
kind of security. We know that slaves never 
have to worry about unemployment, for ex¬ 
ample. The masters—and many of thorn 
were benevolent—look after the essentials 
of food, clothing, and shelter. And wo also 
know the cruel marks of dictation, suppres¬ 
sion, and the whip. Wo know what it is like 
to be forced to say that a lie Is the truth. 
We know how It feels to be helpless In the 
face of arbitrary authority. It is a part of 
our folklore. 

So we can tell the difference between a 
slave system and a demooracy even though 
we do not yet share the full benefits of our 
own democracy. Armed defense of our de¬ 
mocracy is to us the defense of the freedoms 
we have achieved and the rights we use as 
tools In the struggle for fuller freedom. 

We will not exchange a measure of free¬ 
dom for a precarious peace for ourselves;, 
neither will wo participate in the appease¬ 


ment of an aggressor by failing to resist an 
encroachment upon the hard-won fieedom 
of others Thus, Negroes are not easily mis¬ 
led by false slogans to immobilize their spirit 
of resistance to tyrannies or to break their 
unity with other freedom-loving peoples 
around the world. 

In Moscow there is an official humor maga¬ 
zine called CrokodiL Many of the cartoons 
that appear in Crokodil deal with the Amer¬ 
ican Negro. In English, Crokodil is ciaco- 
dile, which, as everyone knows, is a beast of 
prey and a symbol of hypocrisy. 

The Communist press all over the world 
sheds crocodile tears for Negroes in its cm- 
toons and stories. For example, in the New 
York Daily Worker, Korea is pictured as a 
war of color with such phrases ns (and I 
quote)' ^Today under the orders ol our 
southern President (meaning President Tru¬ 
man, who is the leader of the civil-rights 
program) United States planes arc bombing 
and strafing colored people in Korea.” 

How do American Negroes react to such 
propaganda? Do the crocodile tears succeed 
In diveiting attention from the crocodile 
character and his arsenal of teeth lor ex¬ 
pressing it? Let me read a few sentences 
Irom an editorial in this very month’s ivssuo 
of Ebony, one of tho largest Negro picture 
publications. Incidentally, this is not an 
official organ of tho Government or of any 
group. It is just part of the iree, uncensored 
press of the United States, Hero is what the 
Negro who edits Ebony thinks of tho war-of- 
color Soviet line: 

”The Communists are not the first In their 
attempt to use race and color as an cfTcetivo 
propaganda device. Dux'liig World War It, 
the Japanese tried tho same technique. 
Their agents played upon Negro nat.lonall^an 
and through a call lor solidarity of colored 
peoples had several fanatic so-called pro- 
African groups working in their behalf. 

“But tho vast majority of Negroes saw the 
war-ol-color propaganda for whut It was—a 
flimsy ctirtaln behind which hid the ugly 
specter of jingoistic Japanese militarism in¬ 
tent upon world conquest along with Hitler. 
IntoUJ;;ont Negroes recognized tho war u» a 
struggle between two ways of life—demoe- 
racy and fiisclam—and they fought for de- 
moeraey not only abroad tout alw> at home.*’ 

With regard to tho Korean confilet, tho 
Ebony editorial continues: “By dragging tho 
race angle Into tho Korean confilct, they 
are trying to cUsuasocluto Negroes frtnn tho 
feelings and attitudes of mofit Americans to¬ 
ward Communist aggroKslou in Kort»H. By 
their war-of-color propaganda, they are cry¬ 
ing wolf while making off with the lamb—in 
this case, Korea.” 

“There is no doubt that Negrn<‘« evt‘ry- 
whero,” says the editor, “are behind Presi¬ 
dent Truman's move to block Husslan ag¬ 
gression toy force. Between deuujcraey and 
commimlMm, the choice for Negroen l« clear 
and obvious. Tho Negro soldiers <jf the 
courageous Twenty-hairth Infantry 
ment who won tho first American victory of 
the Korean War toy taking YecUon, gave the 
most dramatic reply to Communliit war-tff- 
color propaganda.” 

It is interesting to note that Soviet propa- 
g’anda nowhere In tho world mentlonu the 
fact that American forces fighting under tlie 
United Nations flag with forces from other 
United Nations countries include many col¬ 
ored soldiers. 

Those brave soldiers are proud to take 
their stand in the united resistance against 
what Nehru called naked aggression. 

They are in tho front line of a fight agninst 
a new imperialism. Tho freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of many countries are toeing de¬ 
fended at this one point. 

Indeed, the future of peace is at stake. 
The historic record of expaudixig empires 


clearly shows that only through a united 
resistance have the empiie buildci.s ever been 
stopped in then maich toward war 

God grant us the clarity of vii^ion, the hu¬ 
mility and the stubborn determination wlvch 
characterized the liie ol Mvihutma Gandhi 
as wo unitedly seek peace with Xiccdoin. 


Encourage Conservation and Development 
of Mineral Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, SnHnnhf*r 23 (Icomlativc day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rkcord u copy of 
Senate bill 3570, a bill to encourufve the 
conservation and dc'Velopmi'Ut of tho 
miiK'ral resources of the Ilnil-ed Stat(\s. 
and for other purposes, which I intro¬ 
duced on May 10, 1950, and which was 
referred to the CommiUee on Interior 
and Insular Allalrs. This bill Incorpo¬ 
rates the provisions of Senate bill 2105 
as it pafLsod the Senate on October 6, 
1949, and failed of passage in the House 
on March 16, 1960. 

There beiiu^ no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Hrcohd, as 
follows: 

S. 3570 

A bin to encourage the conservatirm nnd 
develoinnent of tlie mineral remmrrea t»f 
tho United MtatcH, and for other pur- 
p(we« 

17c it! cnactM, etc,, 'Hiut this act may ho 
cited a« the “Heriources Comtervatinu atid !)»*- 
velopni(‘Ut Aet.” 

itiKC, d, (u) tt 1« the policy of the Cnogrenfi 
that every effort be miule to attmnlate ex- 
ph>rutitui It»r and eonNervutlon of i,trategln 
ami erltlesU metnlH uml nfiuevale and other 
e^tjumtlul metul.n and mhieruln hy juivnte eiu 
ttTpriee (o rmtjply the tudurdrlal, military, 
and naval uiM'tlH of the Unltetl Hlute’u ami 
that every effort he made to eneounme the 
development and muintenanee td .nonreen of 
tln^we tuHMu and mlneride within ttm tr*nted 
Htaten in t>rder to derrni:*e and prevent, 
wherever poie.lble, u daieoTtttei and etetUy de- 
pmideuee hy the United Htntea u|Hm (oreigu 
nnltotm for huppllea t»f nneh inaferinl.'L To 
thUi enti It U llte fnrther poUey of the Gun- 
greet; that every effort t)e made to imdtifnln 
a litnnul and iirtive mining indtedry within 
the Uidled Htate.*: to expauft exploration fttir 
thtM* ores and other mltteral radtatimrtm 
which are etrential it; the etmnmm d fenne 
or the Indnatrial needa of the ttnited Btate?;; 
and to prevetd the dlmattitiuntiee of mine 
op<*rAtlon« and make the reMtmidiott of mine 
operAti<m8 pt»«nlhle tmttl national Intlwatrlal 
and defense require ment t are met for the 
preaent und future security and safety of the 
United Htatea. 

(to) In carrying out thtv.e polleieft amnU 
mitdng enterprlaen ahalt l»e enetmrnged lo 
apply for aid under thia aet, nm\ for this 
pnrpane the Secretary of the Interior whnU 
provide amidl mining enterprtar^i with fuU 
informatltm eonrerniug thU aet, and ehaU 
make apeetal provision for exta*dttiou5 hau- 
dhnif of appHeathma from amatl mining en 
t«rprlw«. 
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Sec 3. To carry out the policy of this act, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
called the Secretary) shall from time to time, 
after consultation with the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, the Secietaiy of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury or then deputies, 
determine— 

(a) the amount of appiopriated money to 
be allocated to the aid of exploration, on 
the one hand, and to the aid of conservation, 
on the other hand; 

(b) the amount of appropriated money to 
be allocated to the aid of exploration for 
any metal or mineral or group of metals or 
minerals; 

(c) the amount of appropriated money to 
be allocated to the aid of conservation of 
any metal or mineral or group of metals or 
minerals, 

(d) the maximum price or the minimum 
price, or both, which may be paid for the 
purchase of any metal or mineral for con¬ 
servation: Provided, That adequate allow¬ 
ance shall be made for depletion and de¬ 
preciation in computing costs of operation or 
maintenance; 

(e) the maximum amount or the mini¬ 
mum amount, or both, which may be paid 
on account of participation in the costs of 
maintenance for conservation with respect 
to any metal or mineral; 

(f) the maximum amount or the mini- 
imim amount, or both, which may be paid 
to any producer or class of producers on ac¬ 
count of exploration for any metal or mineral 
or group of metals or minerals, and the ratio 
which the Government’s contribution for 
exploration shall bear to the contribution 
of any producer or class of producers for ex¬ 
ploration; 

(g) the particular metals or minerals or 
ores thereof and specifications therefor that 
shall be eligible for aid for conservation; 

(h) the particular metals or minerals that 
shall be eligible for aid for exploration; and 

(i) the time limits or dates within which 
contracts for aid for conservation shall 
terminate. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
which must be complied with by applicants 
for contracts under the provisions of this 
act. 

(b) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions under this act. 

(c) All rules and regulations issued under 
the authority contained in this section shall 
be published In the Federal Register. 

SEC. 6 (a) Any producer may file with 
the Secretary an application for financial aid 
in carrying out a specified project for ex¬ 
ploration or financial aid to conserve a de¬ 
posit of ores or minerals. An application to 
conserve may be either for aid by partici¬ 
pating in the costs of maintaining the prop¬ 
erty in stand-by condition or by purchasing 
all or any part of the metals or minerals 
resulting from production from such de¬ 
posit. The application and the project for 
aid disclosed by the application must con¬ 
form to the express policy and provisions of 
this act and with the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary: Provided, however. That 
simple contracts covering exploration 
projects shall be awarded upon application 
to small mines and such contracts shall pro¬ 
vide for the payment by the United States 
of one-half of the total reasonable costs of 
all tunnels, shafts, winzes, and raises in such 
a mine if it Is determined upon examination 
that there is a reasonable promise of de¬ 
veloping unknown or undeveloped sources of 
metals or minerals. 

(b) The Secretary shall cause qualified 
mining engineers, geologists, and any other 
necessary technicians to make examination 
of and to report on each application, and 
to certify it to the Secretary either for ac¬ 


ceptance, as presented or subject to specified 
modifications, or for rejection. In the case 
of a project for exploration, the examining 
experts shall certify whether the project 
offers reasonable promise of discovering un¬ 
known or undeveloped sources of metals or 
minerals. In the case of a project for aid to 
conserve a deposit of ores or minerals, either 
by participating in the costs of maintaining 
the property in stand-by condition or by pur¬ 
chasing all or any part of the metals or 
minerals resulting from production from 
such deposit, the examining experts, con¬ 
sidering economic and practical factors, shall 
certify whether the project offers reasonable 
promise of maintaining in stand-by condi¬ 
tion or in production, as the case may be, 
a property the production from which v/ould, 
in the absence of financial aid by the United 
States, be discontinued or remain discon¬ 
tinued under such circumstances as to make 
It probable that for economic or technical 
reasons such production would not or could 
not be resumed when needed for the national 
economy or security. 

(c) The Secretary shall either except and 
approve the application, subject to any 
modification therein which he may require, 
or he shall reject it. If the Secretary accepts 
the application, either in its original or 
modified form, the terms of the application 
and acceptance shall be merged in a formal, 
written contract. Any applicant who is dis¬ 
satisfied with the decision of the Secretary 
upon his application may at any time within 
30 days after receipt of notice of the deci¬ 
sion, unless further time is granted by the 
Secretary, appeal to the Secretary for recon¬ 
sideration of such application, and the Secie- 
tary, as expeditiously as possible, shall review 
the entire matter, reconsider his findings 
thereon, and notify the applicant of his 
decision 

(d) All metals or minerals purchased 
under the provisions of this section, or such 
equivalent quantities thereof as may be per¬ 
mitted by the contract with the producer, 
shall be delivered by the producer to and 
shall be received by the Administrator of 
General Services (hereinafter called the 
Administrator) at such places and times as 
may be provided in the contract. The Sec¬ 
retary shall transfer to the Administrator 
for the performance of his functions here¬ 
under such funds as the Administrator, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, shall determine to be neces¬ 
sary, in addition to any funds appropriated 
to the General Services Administration, for 
the proper performance of said functions. 
The Administrator shall from time to time, 
and in any event before selling them in the 
open market, notify the Munitions Board of 
the inventory of metals or minerals held by 
him under the provisions of this act and 
shall continue to hold all metals or minerals 
received by him under this act until at least 
60 days after he has given the Munitions 
Board notice that they are so held. The 
Munitions Board may, as long as any such 
metals or minerals are held by the Adminis¬ 
trator, (1) direct the Administrator to trans¬ 
fer any of them to the national security 
stockpile in accordance with the provisions 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
piling Act, as amended (63 Stat, 811, 60 Stat. 
606), or (2) within 60 days after such notice 
from the Administrator direct to him to 
hold any such metals or minerals listed In 
the notice until 60 days after the next suc¬ 
ceeding appropriation for purchases for the 
stockpile has become available. Unless no¬ 
tified by the Munitions Board to either 
transfer any of such metals or minerals or 
to continue to hold them as provided In this 
subsection, the Administrator shall sell them 
In the open market if and when open-market 
prices will return to the Government at least 
the approximate average price paid by the 


Government for the metals or minerals, and 
only in such quantities as will not materially 
depress the market. No metal or mineral 
shall be transferred into the national secu¬ 
rity stockpile under the provisions of this 
act, unless the material has been found to 
be strategic and critical as provided in the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, and meets established specifications as 
to quality and degree of refinement or proc¬ 
essing, and unless such transfer is consistent 
with the current stockpiling procurement 
program of the Munition Board. All moneys 
received by the Administrator from such 
sales in the open market shall be for deposit 
in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
and any transfer of metals or minerals to 
the national security stockpile shall be cov¬ 
ered by a transfer of funds from appropria¬ 
tions available for purchases for the stock¬ 
pile to miscellaneous receipts of the Treas¬ 
ury in amounts approximating what the cost 
of the metals or minerals would have been if 
purchased in the open market at the time 
of transfer. 

(e) All contracts entered into under the 
provisions of this section may be entered into 
without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, or other 
provisions of law prescribing the manner of 
making contracts on behalf of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. As used in this act— 

(a) “Exploration” means exploration in 
the United States for unknown or undevel¬ 
oped sources of metals or minerals, includ¬ 
ing undeveloped extensions of known de¬ 
posits, conducted from the surface or under¬ 
ground, by surface trenching, core or churn 
drilling, tunnels, raises, winzes, or shafts, 
including recognized and sound procedures 
for obtaining pertinent geological informa¬ 
tion, and including metallurgical research 
on processes for the production of such 
metals or minerals. 

(h) “Production” means the production of 
ores or minerals from mines in the United 
States, or from tailings, dumps, slags, or 
residues of such mines, which the Secretary 
determines would, in the absence of finan¬ 
cial aid by the United States, be discontinued 
or remain discontinued under such circum¬ 
stances with nsspect to each particular mine 
as to make it probable that for economic 
or technical reasons such production would 
not or could ^not be resumed when needed 
for the national economy or security. 

(c) “Small mines” means mines or de¬ 
posits of ores primarily producing or which 
in the course of conducting an exploration 
project primarily produce (a) lead, zme, or 
copper ores, or ores containing a combina¬ 
tion of such metals, the average aggregate 
monthly production of which does not ex¬ 
ceed 100 tons of lead, zinc, and copper metal 
combined, and (b) manganese, mica, chro¬ 
mite, mercury, and tungsten ores and ores 
of other minerals and metals the average 
monthly production of which, by quantity, 
does not exceed approximately the market 
value of lOO tons of lead computed and fixed 
as of the effective date of this act, the quan¬ 
tity limitation for each mineral and metal 
thereafter to remain unchanged. 

(d) “Producer” means any person or per¬ 
sons or legal entity by whom or for whose 
account and interest exploration, mainte¬ 
nance, or production is to be or is being 
performed, 

(e) “United States,” when used in a geo¬ 
graphical sense, means the United States 
and Its Territories and possessions. 

Sec. 7. This act shall not be construed as 
superseding or amending the Atomic pnergy 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 766), as amended. 

Sec, 8. (a) There is i^ereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of the 
Interior not to exceed $60,000,000 In the 
fiscal year 1961, and thereafter, $90,000,000 
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annually for the carrying out of the provi¬ 
sions of this act, including payments to pro¬ 
ducers for exploration, maintenance, and 
production, and the costs of administration, 
such funds to remain available until ex¬ 
pended 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
granted each year to the Department of the 
Interior such contractual authority in ex¬ 
cess of authorized appropriations as may be 
necessary to assure the continuity of ex¬ 
ploration and mining operations, all con¬ 
tractual obligations incurred thereby to be 
liquidated with appropriations authorized 
under paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) The provisions of paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section shall expire June 30, 
1954, and no contract shall extend beyond 
such date. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each producer shall at all times 
have access to a complete file of all copies 
of all calculations and analyses and deter¬ 
minations used as a basis for aid under this 
act, or modification or denial of his appli¬ 
cation, and shall be furnished a copy of 
each such analysis. 

(b) The Secretary shall make annual re¬ 
ports to Congress on the operations under 
this act on April 15, 1951, and February 15 
of each succeeding year. Such reports shall 
include current and summary information 
detailing the activities and results obtained 
and anticipated pursuant to this act, and 
such other pertinent information concern¬ 
ing the administration of this act as will 
enable the Congress to evaluate its adminis¬ 
tration and the need for amendments and 
related legislation. 

(c) Advance payments may be made for ex¬ 
ploration projects, in such amounts and on 
such terms as the Secretary deems appro¬ 
priate, where the producer certifies the need 
for such advance payments as working capi¬ 
tal, Advance payments received by operators 
shall not be commingled with other funds 
and shall be subject to post audit. 


The Doctors^ Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW J. BIJEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolt against the alliance of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association with the most 
reactionary forces in America, with its 
huckster campaign against medical and 
public health progress in America, grows 
daily. It is a revolt not only by the 
American public, but by decent and hon¬ 
est doctors themselves. In the last few 
weeks we have seen the deans of Ameri¬ 
can medical schools protest the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association fight against aid 
to medical education. We have also seen 
the American Hospital Association say 
no to American Medical Association de¬ 
mands that no laymen participate in set¬ 
ting hospital standards. And now we 
have a protest from an eminent and re¬ 
spected physician, professor of clinical 
medicine at Harvard University and chief 
of the medical services at the Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospital. 

I include an article in the current At¬ 
lantic Monthly by Dr, James Howard 
Means, titled *‘The Doctors' Lobby," 


which outlines the problem of the hon¬ 
est doctor, how to get medical progress 
through a new and more enlightened 
leadership of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation; 

The doctors' Lobby 
(By James Howard Means, M. D.) 

(Editor’s Note—A merican Medical Associ¬ 
ation medical care is for the people, not for 
the doctors, says James Howard Means, M. D, 
and skyrocketing costs can be reduced and 
better service provided by private enterpiise 
only if the American Medical Association— 
organized medicine—lakes a more open- 
minded and constructive view. Dr. Means 
is not a Socialist; for the past 27 years he 
has been pioXessor of clinical medicine at 
Harvard University and chief of the medical 
services at the Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital ) 

I 

Medical science has made enormous strides. 
Are the American people getting the greatest 
possible benefit from them? Obviously not. 
The majority cannot afford medical care 
under the prevailing fee-lor-scrvico system, 
and in many places adequate personnel and 
facilities are not available. Because of these 
shortcomings, a rash of medical-care bills 
broke out in Congress. None of them was 
passed, and now, with a war on, they will b© 
shelved indefinitely. If Government cannot 
help at this juncture, it is fair to ask whether 
initiative can foe found elsewhere, and to 
what extent "organized medicine"—^that is to 
say, the American Medical Association and 
its State and county societies—can improve 
the situation. 

In December 1948, the legislative body of 
the American Medical Association—house of 
delegates is its name—voted to assess all 
members of the association the sum of $25 
in order to raise a political war chest of 
$3,500,000 to fight socialized medicine. 
There was some fuzziness as to whether this 
assessment was to bo obligatory or voluntary, 
although the word is hardly Interpretable as 
"voluntary." There was, however, so much 
xuifavorable comment, both in medical and 
nonmedical circles, on the expenditure of 
such a largo sum by the doctors, apparently 
for the solo purpose of pn'serving thtj stut.us 
quo in the matter of medical care, that the 
association could not quite bring Itself to 
enforce payment. Xo do so it would have 
had to expel an embarrassingly large number 
of prominent members. During the, at times 
acrimonious, debate which ensued over the 
assessment, th© editor of the assoelaiion’s 
journal, the voluble Dr, Morris Flshhelu. 
cam© in for so much adverse criticism that 
in June 1949 th© trustees of the American 
Medical Association decided to silence him, 
and subsequently he retired from the edl- 
torshlp. 

This conservative attitude of the American 
Medical Association is of long standing. As 
far back as 1932 the well-remembered Com- 
mlttee on the Costs of Medical Core, headed 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur and made up of 80 per¬ 
sons—leading physicians, health oflarern, den¬ 
tists, nurses, pharmacists, social gclititbii*, 
and representatives of th© public—rendered 
a majority report containing recommenda¬ 
tions for voluntary prepayment plans which 
today look quite innocuous. They were not 
very different from that to which the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association is now at least giv¬ 
ing lip service, but at that time Dr. Fishbein 
branded this report as incitement to revolu¬ 
tion, and th© proposed group practice m med¬ 
ical soviets. Xli© American Medical Associa¬ 
tion does progress, but only in the wak© of 
the steam roller of public opinion. 

Directly after the elimination of Dr. WUh* 
beln there was hope that at last the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association's leadewhip had feit 


the force of public opinion sufficiently to 
adopt a more enlightened policy. The Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association had lost its voice 
in Dr. Fishbein; it had to find another In 
March 1949 it lured the California linn of 
Whitaker & Baxter as public relations 
counsel. 

This was not the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation’s first experience with public rela¬ 
tions counsel. In February 1946, In what 
appealed to be a forward-lookim!; mood, it 
engaged the public-relations a‘n'ncy, Ray¬ 
mond Rich Assoemtes, to study the a.ssocui- 
tion’s public relations and make recommen¬ 
dations for their impiovemcnt. TTiis was 
done, and several retorms were suggested. 
The house cl delegates <fi’ the Ainericun 
Medical Association approved the xec'om- 
mendationa, and in September 194C5 Raymond 
Rich Associates were retained to carry them 
out. However, the trusteen of the Ami*rican 
Medical Association failed to givt» sufficient 
authority, and in June 1947 Raymond Rich 
Associates, which has been described iuh a 
firm of unquestioned .standing and probity, 
resigned from the jol), staling that their 
position had become profestslonally unten¬ 
able. At a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and IHxhtlc, Wel¬ 
fare of the United States Senate in July 3947, 
Senator J. Howard McGrath said that tiie rea- 
sinxh Raymond Rich A.nHOciates resigned were, 
in effect, that the Americtui Medical Aimoda- 
tion does not honestly reiirraent the doctors 
of America, and in fact refuses to carry out 
their instructions. Tiiua passed *. transient 
progressive mood on the pari tff tJie American 
Medical Association into its more usual one, 
of standpatlsrn or reaction, 

Whitaker Ss Baxter have prov<‘d to be 
more to the American Medical Aiwoelntion*© 
liking. This outfit had previtnwly worked 
for Governor Warren—in fact ran hi« cam¬ 
paign for gov<Tnor in 3044. A year later 
they split with him over his prtiposai for 
Imalth legisiation, and Instead tiiey were re¬ 
tained by the California Medical Aaaocla- 
tlon to defeat the meafiure. After » bitter 
fight, the measure was klUed in committee. 

Whitaker & Baxter got off hi a fust atari, 
and in a year liave built up a prtkpagiuuia 
campaign of truly majestic propurtUmw. 
eupliemistlcally called educathm, tHo 
pleuruai with the reauUs Is the House of 
Delegates that at the annual convention 
held last June in Hun Fraucbico, Whitaker 
A*? BiPcter’H contract was renewed amklut 
aeeliunatlon. Tt* support the educiitltm pro¬ 
gram, it was voted on I>ctgnt>er 8, 1949, to 
levy dues of |25 on all memherfi. In con¬ 
trast tn the previoua iwweustnent, pay- 
iimitM of dueu ia mandatory. Members muat 
pay by January 1. IIWI, or ebie they wlU bt 
fired trim the awatclaticm. It can tiitfely 
bo predicted that a giKidly inimlaw will re¬ 
fuse, imd it will then be very intwwting 
to see what happenri. The iisamiathm wlU 
either have to fire these metiilierti or low 
face. 

The line foUawed to date t^y the Whiiaker 
k Baxter riimpiugii is the imnw tilcl Flab- 
belii line, which haa evolved approxlmiitely 
as Mlmnt rkwii with romintlaory heiiith 
insurance--rominiliiory hraiit imiurmice |« 
aoclahwid medicine-trncluItwd mcdicuie la 
«t«t# «ocliihf4m - aiiitit «orhill«m in etoriml 
damnation, unci «o oii. Kiwiitly it hit« been 
claimed tlmt the rinpli8!4it i\m »hlftwi to 
tht punitive aide. Itiideiid of merely con* 
ducuitg a criihUde iigaiiuit fcwliil|y#d medi* 
cine, a porJtivii pniiiiotion of volmitiiry 
health Iniurtiiire will he miide, fn the light 
©f hteiory, which ttirit heretidort 

©rgai'iiwd medhint imii nearly every 

•wh effort, oii« ii imtlilril tn wonder Jti&t 
how itigeitoow llili cliatnte in inml In. 

Tint doeior* of the hiiMl inife iteeii ctiliiged 
with ciuttifitign nuiterijd portniyitjif the linr- 
tofi of gfivcrniiieiit twediciiw. They are iw- 
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sured that the voluntary way is the Ameri¬ 
can way—^whatever that means. They are 
importuned to spread the official gospel 
throughout the community via their patients 
to the utmost of their ability. Every doctor 
IS invited to make a political pressure out¬ 
post of his private office. The personal 
physicians of politicians are being urged to 
put the heat on these, their patients, to vote 
right on medical bills. This last seems no 
longer necessary, as the bills are dead ducks 
anyway. A Washington lobby to the same 
end, of increasing size and cost, is being 
built up. 

The type of campaign material which Whit¬ 
aker and Baxter are circulating in ever in¬ 
creasing volume is insulting to the intelli¬ 
gence both of the doctors and the people. 
For the campaign emblem a mediocre Vic¬ 
torian painting was chosen displaying an ill 
child, or maybe a dead one, a frustrated 
doctor, and a pair of despairing parents. 
Its selection well betokens the naivete and 
obscurantism of the high command of or¬ 
ganized medicine. Under the picture is the 
slogan “Keep politics out of this picture.” 
Public places have been as thoroughly be- 
plastered with this chestnut as with the 
advertisements of a popular toothpaste. It 
is on the same level. Its appeal is purely 
emotional. A proper legend for this picture 
woxild be: “Keep this picture out of medi¬ 
cine. It has nothing to offer. This child 
is entitled to be in a modern hospital re¬ 
ceiving the most up-to-date treatment that 
medical art and science have to offer, under 
a prepayment plan its parents can afford.” 

In connection with the propaganda cam¬ 
paign a book entitled “The Road Ahead,” by 
John T. Flynn, is being distributed widely to 
doctors and others. Doctors and laymen 
alike are urged to read it. This reactionary 
screed tries to show that everything which 
has happened during the last 60 years in 
Britain, and to some extent in the United 
States, is taking us toward socialism. The 
author’s inherent sophistry is manifest when 
he claims there is no fundamental difference 
between British and Russian socialism. 
There is a stupendous difference. British 
socialism is democratic; in Russia, socialism 
is a form of absolutism. The essential of a 
healthy democracy is a strong two-party sys¬ 
tem. Britain has a very strong two-party 
system—stronger than ours. Any time the 
British people do not like their Socialist 
government they can vote it out. They 
nearly did so at the last general election. 
The American Medical Association, on the 
contrary, although it makes a great point 
of its democratic nature, does all it can to 
discourage any formation of a two-party sys¬ 
tem. What dissenters there are in its ranks, 
the association does its utmost to muzzle. 
n 

At the June meeting of the American Med¬ 
ical Association in San Francisco the speaker 
of the house of delegates, Dr. F. F. Borzell, 
of Philadelphia, delivered himself as follows: 
“We have seen, it is true, our warfare against 
the forces that would destroy us progress 
favorably in the last year.” I suppose this 
refers to the fate of the medical bills before 
Congress. “We have won many minor skir¬ 
mishes and some major battles, but the 
enemy is not yet annihilated. The evil spirit 
of Fabian socialism is still riding the stalk¬ 
ing horse of communism. It is becoming 
more and more evident that we are the 
spearhead of attack that, if successful, will 
spring the gates wide open to the hordes of 
statism.” The public may well Inquire, 
“What’s the shooting all about? Whose 
medicine Is It, anyway?” The enemy which 
Dr. Borzell identifies with “Fabian socialism 
is presumably anyone who does not uphold 
the American Medical Association party line, 
even the most middle-of-the-road liberal. 
Certainly there is nothing in Dr. Borzell’s 


bombast to indicate any departure from the 
old standpat philosophy. 

On the same occasion the Incoming presi¬ 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, a surgeon of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky, spoke in similar vein. In his key¬ 
note speech he reiterated a warning not only 
against socialized medicine but against the 
entire socialization of the Nation, and 
claimed that only the doctors, mirabile dictu, 
can save the people from this misfortune. 
Physician, heal thy country. 

Finally the president-elect. Dr. J. W Clme, 
a surgeon of San Francisco, who VnUU suc¬ 
ceed Dr. Henderson a year hence, said a 
vociferous amen to Dr. Henderson’s remarks. 
There will be no deviation from the party 
line under his leadership either. He enriches 
the official vocabulary with the terrifying 
term “coercive statism.” 

When it comes to coercion, It makes a lot 
of difference who is being coerced. One reso¬ 
lution passed by the house of delegates 
would outlaw the system, now in wide use 
and generally satisfactory, whereby hospitals 
often place certain of their doctors on salary 
and collect from patients for their services. 
This applies particularly to radiologists, an¬ 
esthetists, and pathologists, and in certain 
of the teaching hospitals to full-time physi¬ 
cians and surgeons. Of course, American 
Medical Association law is not the law of the 
land, and is enforcible only insofar as the 
American Medical Association can bring 
pressure to bear through its own or affiliated 
organizations. “Organizational coercion” we 
might call it, to match Dr. Cline's “coercive 
statism ” 

The methods of coercion open to organized 
medicine include expulsion from member¬ 
ship, which would cut off, in considerable 
measure, the doctor’s opportunity to keep in 
touch with his professional brethren—and 
without such contact the doctor rapidly 
stagnates intellectually. Also loss of hos¬ 
pital appointments might follow expulsion, 
which might make it difficult for the doctor 
to earn a living. It will be interesting to 
observe how much force will be exerted on 
the great teaching centers of the country 
to conform to such resolutions of the house 
of delegates. 

One wonders what may be back of such 
a resolution. Chiefly, I think, it is organ¬ 
ized medicine’s inherent distrust and hatred 
of any element of lay control in matters per¬ 
taining to the provision of medical care. 
The doctor knows best—^not only how to 
treat the patient, but also how the doctor 
shall be employed and what he shall be paid. 
No layman can tell him anything about It, 
or have any voice in the matter. That seems 
to be the attitude. 

Next I should like to mention the opposi¬ 
tion raised by the house of delegates to 
Government aid to medical schools. In the 
Atlantic for last June, Dr. George B. Darling 
of Tale outlined convincingly the financial 
plight in which our medical schools now find 
themselves. The medical schools are ob¬ 
viously necessary to the production of doc¬ 
tors; so are the teaching hospitals, but unless 
aid from Government or private sources is 
forthcoming, some of the schools may have 
to close, and that would be a national mis¬ 
fortune. Dean George P. Berry of Harvard 
Medical School has said that rather than 
let a school close, the Government would 
take It over and run it; but surely this would 
be far less desirable than keeping all the 
schools going under their own steam by 
timely aid. Yet organized medicine has per¬ 
sistently obstructed legislation which would 
permit Federal aid to needy schools. Ac¬ 
tually, of course, many of our first-rate 
school are already operated and supported 
by State governments. 

Thus it become clear that organized medi¬ 
cine has no use for any extension of Govern¬ 
ment participation in the provision of medi¬ 


cal care to the American people. It also ap¬ 
pears to be against the Government’s com¬ 
ing to the aid of medical schools. If Govern- 
medicine is inherently bad, and If organized 
medicine provides no solution, where is the 
public to look for a solution’ The answer is: 
To agencies other than the American Medi¬ 
cal Association and its components. 

Ill 

Some promising beginnings have been 
made In New York City, for example, under 
the sponsorship of the late Mayor LaGuardia 
and with his power behind it, a health in¬ 
surance plan was started in 1947, in the first 
instance primarily for city employees, but 
not operated by government and open to 
anyone. It provides complete medical care, 
either at home or in hospital or doctor’s of-, 
fice, all for a fixed annual premium of $S4 
for an individual, and increasing by approxi¬ 
mately that amount for each member of a 
family until a ceiling is reached at $103 68, 
beyond which no further charge is made, 
however large the family covered. For per¬ 
sons with incomes of over $5,000 for indi¬ 
viduals or $6,500 for families, these premiums 
are approximately 50 percent greater. Health 
Insurance Plan makes use of various pre¬ 
viously existing first-class hospitals and has 
recruited its doctors from among the best. 
The plan does not cover hospital bills when 
hospitalization is necessary, only doctors* 
bills; but Health Insurance Plan requires its 
subscribers to join the Blue Cross and the 
two plans give complete medical and nearly 
complete hospital coverage. When it started, 
the county medical societies of the regions 
served were invited to send representatives 
to the medical control board of Health Insur¬ 
ance Plan. Some of them refused to do so, 
their chief objection being that there was a 
majority of laymen on the board of directors. 
Attempts were also made in certain in¬ 
stances to scare doctors away from Joining 
the plan. 

The Journal of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation also disapproved of BCealth Insur¬ 
ance Plan editorially. Health Insurance 
Plan, despite the opposition of organized 
medicine. Is a going and growing concern, 
and shows how private enterprise can solve 
the medical care problem when there is a 
will to do it. 

A similar example Is furnished by the 
Permanente Health Plan in California. Set 
up under the guiding genius of Dr. Sidney 
R. Garfield, this enterprise is an offspring of 
the health plans developed for the workers 
at Grand Coulee Dam before the war and the 
Kaiser shipbuilding plants during the war. 
For a premium of $36 for an individual, and 
$70 for a family of two or more children, and 
for a charge of $1 for oflice visits and $2 for 
home visits, it gives complete coverage for 
both medical and hospital care. That Is to 
say, it serves the purposes of Health Insur¬ 
ance Plan in New York and Blue Cross com¬ 
bined. It owns its own hospitals, the major 
one being in Oakland. I have visited this 
hospital and talked with both doctors and 
patients therein. The doctors are evidently 
topnotch and the patients very much pleased 
with the plan. Nevertheless the county 
medical societies have resisted it in various 
ways. For a time they refused membership 
to Permanente doctors. The Alameda Coun¬ 
ty society. Dr. Garfield tells me, has now 
admitted all his staff, but not the San Fran¬ 
cisco society. Dr. Garfield has also been 
brought to trial before the disciplinary board 
of the societies on various charges of un¬ 
ethical behavior, of all but one of which he 
was acquitted. The one on which he was 
found guilty was of unduly promoting the 
health plan. For this he was reprimanded. 
Nevertheless the Permanente Health Plan Is 
growing and meeting a very real need in the 
community. 

Throughout the country there are other 
such plans In successful operation: The 
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Group Health Association In Washington, the 
Ross-Loos Clinic in Los Angeles, the Labor 
Health Institute in St. Louis, and others. 
All voluntary piepayment plans of this type 
have been greeted by organized medicine with 
coercive tactics designed to force doctors not 
to associate with them. In 1943 the Supreme 
Court of the United States found the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association and the District of 
Columbia Medical Society guilty of illegally 
obstructing the Group Health Association In 
Washington 

The plans that organized medicine claims 
to support are of one specifiLc type—namely, 
those which pay doctors on a fee-for-service 
basis and permit them to charge patients 
fees in addition to the amount paid by the 
insurance plan. In general these plans cover 
only fees for surgery and obstetrical deliveries 
in a hospital. A few also pay fees for non- 
surgical physicians' sei vices in a hospital, 
and a very few pay fees for home and office 
visits and diagnostic services outside a hos¬ 
pital. 

While these plans are of some assistance 
in aiding surgeons and obstetiicians to col¬ 
lect their fees, and while they act as a bit 
of a cushion for the patient facing a big 
bill for a surgical or obstetrical procedure, 
they obviously have glaring deficiencies. For 
one thing, they probably do not cover more 
than one-sixth of the average family's an¬ 
nual doctor’s bill, so that they are hardly 
more than a token of economic aid. 

Yet these Inadequate voluntary insurance 
plans are the only ones which have received 
the support of organized medicine. If a non¬ 
medical group like a cooperative tries to 
reach an agreement with doctors to look 
after its members; if an attempt Is made 
by an Insurance plan to set professional 
standards and to offer Its subscribers only 
the services of physicians thoroughly quali¬ 
fied to perform them; if doctors are paid 
salaries, retainers, or annual per capita 
amounts Instead of fees for every service, 
then organized medicine not only gives no 
encouragement but usually does Its best to 
prevent such plans from being organized or 
from operating successfully. 

In conclusion I submit that in recent years 
organized medicine has taken on a rapidly 
expanding political function. In my opinion, 
this is being exerted in a way which is not in 
the best interest of the people, for whom, 
after all, medical service is supplied. Medical 
care is for the people, not for the doctors. 
At the present time the provision and financ¬ 
ing of medical care In many areas of the 
country are in an unsatisfactory state. The 
skyrocketing costs put a rapidly increasing 
number of people in the medically Indigent 
class. Some way of prepaying for complete 
medical and hospital care and of lowering 
their costs through more efficient organiza¬ 
tion and professional teamwork is urgently 
needed. Being no Socialist, I should much 
prefer to have these things accomplished by 
private enrerprlse than by government, but 
I am certain that if private enterprise falls 
In this regard, we shall have Government 
medicine whether we like it or not. 

In this emergency I consider that organ¬ 
ized medicine has faUed dismally. Its public 
relations are deteriorating. People look upon 
Its motivation with increasing suspicion. It 
cries now for voluntary health plans, but 
does little actually to produce them. The 
record shows that when others have sought 
to do these things organized medicine has 
obstructed them. A learned profession has 
sunk, or been dragged, in its political sphere, 
to a distressingly low level. Individually the 
American doctor of medicine is, in most in¬ 
stances, an honest, sincere, and generous 
person. Certainly he is a hard-working one. 
When he organizes, however, his collective 
behavior is, at times, less noble than that 
which he displays when acting on his own 
initiative. 


If organized medicine would drop Its ob¬ 
structionist tactics, and Instead devote its 
energy and money to the cieatlon of adequate 
health plans like Health Insurance Plan and 
Permanente, it would more effectively fore¬ 
stall Government medicine than it will with 
its present costly propaganda campaign and 
Washmgton lobby. What organized medicine 
needs in serving its political function Is a 
new and more enlightened leadership. 


Copper, a Symbol 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Septemher 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record my state¬ 
ment before the United States Senate 
Finance Committee on Copper, a Symbol 
of Domestic Production and National 
Security, Tariff or Import Pee, Floor Un¬ 
der Wages and Investments, National 
Security, Employment, and Taxable 
Property, 

There being no objection the state¬ 
ment was printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Statement op Hon. George W. Malone, op 
Nevada, on Copper, a Symbol op Domestic 
Production and National Security- 
Tariff OR Import Pee —I'tooR Under Wages 
AND Investments—National Security- 
Employment—^Taxable Property, Bej'ore 
United States Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1050 
The Chairman. Senator Malone, of Ne¬ 
vada, wlshc.s to bo hoaid on this bill. All 
right, Senator. 

LONO-ESTADLI.SHRD PRINCIPLE—NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Senator Malone. Mr. Chairman, I have re¬ 
quested to appear before your Pinaucc Com- 
mittoo on House Joint Eesolution 502 provid¬ 
ing for an oxtomslon of the fro© trade on 
copper for 1 year, bccamse I boUovo the reso¬ 
lution to bo in direct violation of tho long- 
eotabllshod principle of providing a fft)or 
under wages and InvoRtmontg through a 
tariff or Import foe ropreacutlng the <Uffer- 
entlal in the wage standards of living be¬ 
tween this country and the competitive na¬ 
tions. I boliovo that the passage of House 
Joint Eosolution 502 threatens our national 
security ns well as the employment and tax¬ 
able property of our own country through 
discouraging the investment of venture 
capital. 

COPPER A SYMBOL 

Mr, Chairman, copper is merely a symbol in 
this debate, and Just happens to be the first 
American product singled out for removal of 
all protection to the workers and investors 
of this particular industry. Thousanda of 
other products have been severely shaken 
and endangered through the operations of 
the State Department acting under the au¬ 
thority of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act m 
extended, under which Congress transferred 
Its constitutional reaponslblUty to reguiate 
foreign trade to the executive branch of the 
Government. The State Deportment waa 
given the authority to lower and im¬ 
port foes up to approximately 76 percent 
after perfunctory hearings. 


Further hearings arc scheduled at Tor¬ 
quay, England, in September, with the 
avowed purpose of lurthcr lowering the tariffs 
and import fees on American pioclucts—ven¬ 
ture capital is being frightened out ot the 
investment field in thohc indubtnos and bills 
are being introduced at this time to i)rovjfle 
Government funds to replace the ventuio 
investment capital, which we tormerly took 
for granted would bo adequate loi the growth 
ol business. 

The extension of the froc-tiade provision 
on copper is simply a tual run, Othei in¬ 
dustries and products t.hat will be and hav/' 
been affected in a similar situation include 
textiles, crockery, gla.shware, lumber aiui 
wood products, petroleum, precision Instru¬ 
ments, watches, wool, hides, aiu'ieultural 
products, steel and steel fabricated piodueLs, 
mining products generally- such us tun‘t- 
sten, mercury, manganesi', lead, zinc, ulu- 
minum, and. in fact, practically all Amm-loan 
production e:;cept automobiles and the 
heavy muchinery production which the for¬ 
eign countiles are not yet fully c(iuip})ed to 
produce. Both tariils and quotas upi>ly to 
certain types of cotton. 

All of these products are prot<‘cted by a 
tariff or import fee, and in no case are u<*edecl 
imports kept out through aueU protection. 

Senator Johnson. Tlie extension or the 
eusponsion? 

Senator Mai.one. The exUniHlon of the tm- 
spcnslou oi the tariff on copptT, which meium 
the extension of the freo-trude provision on 
that strategic metal. 

Senator Martin, senator, when did It ex¬ 
pire? Was it July? 

Senator Malone. It expired midnight June 
SO. 

Senator Martin. Of thUi year? 

Senator Malone. Yen. 

FLOOR under WAOEB AND INVEliTMENTB 

Mr, Chairman, much haa been nuld lUumt 
the war effort and what a great thing It la 
to have free trad© during a war, I want 
to any to you. Mr. Chairman, that the tariff 
or Import foe principle reprcBcntlng the 
floor mder wage« and tnvcwtmcuta on Ameri¬ 
can products l» a national dcfcnac incaMUj'o 
and appUcR ospoclally to the atratcjiic and 
critical mlnerulH and mnterlal« produced in 
this country. 

Thin hi in direct conflict with any idea tint 
«uch a tariff or Import tcc himicra the war 
effort. 

On the ontrury a tariff actually U a 
national aecurtty mciwurc. 

IMTORT FEE rSTABLIfilirw MARKET ON EAEte 
FAIR AND KKAEt)NA|ILX (‘OMRETltlON 

Mr. Chairman, in nonnat timen un Import 
fee tir a tariff aa applied to Atncrtcan-iffo- 
duced productB catuhludictt a iloor under 
wugcH and mvirntnomtii and cucouragni tiie 
continuance of venture capital into the buai- 
neatti Ktreum tff tiie Nation, both during 
peace and war timea* 

In addition such an ttni>ort fee, which 
ehould be flexible. imnurcA the foreign nations 
a place in the American market on a bunie 
of fair and rcaatmuhle compel it hm. 

That is all a tariff or import fee has ever 
bt^cu wiicn fairly administered. 

There ie no <iue,ntton of a high or low tariff, 
The tariff tT Uexible Impt^rt fee, rejtreaeut- 
Jng the differential of coat of priiducfitin 
between this Nathm and eom|)etitlve conn* 
«»Nure» the Invewhff of venture cnpltul 
fn H bUHlnewa. that he will not tu* tlestroyett 
Oil noon m n aiipply of the product can ha 
made Available frtrni the low-waga llvliig 
Atnndnrd cturntrien. 

VAAXIY ARWUERA WVEMTOHa AND Woltltr«« tlflf 
WILL mrt PE mXUfrfTfD 

Tlie tariff, then. s>ru|ierly Actmtniaiered« 
preferably on n flixible locmrea » 

market in th« United S*ates for ihcic hiretim 
natluxia on a Uaale of fair and 
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competition; and further, Mr. Chairman, it 
assures the domestic producer that he will 
not be destroyed while paying the standard 
American wages. It is not copper alone. 

ASSURES FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 
EQUAL MARKET 

Mr Chairman, in peacetime the “fair and 
reasonable” competitive basis establishes a 
market for foreign production as well as for 
production m this country and assures an 
adequate domestic production for national 
security, employment, and for the develop¬ 
ment of taxable property. 

“GOING CONCERN” MINING INDUSTRY— 
STOCKPILE NECESSARY 

To secure maximum production of our 
strategic and critical minerals, such as cop¬ 
per, tungsten, mercury, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
molybdenum, and vanadium, without which 
we cannot live in peace or fight in war, it is 
necessary to have a healthy “going concern’* 
mining industry. Our national security de¬ 
mands an adequate standby stockpile of 
such minerals and a ’'going concern” mining 
industry. 

This condition can be attained only 
through the continuous protection of the 
labor and capital investments in the busi¬ 
ness, which can be done only by a tariff or 
import fee, preferably flexible and adjustable. 

WARTIME—^NATIONAL SECURITY PARAMOUNT 

Instead of the three categories of safety 
for national security, employment, and the 
development of taxable property, which is 
what makes this country go in peacetime, in 
wartime we are concerned mainly with 
national security. 

The haphazard lowering of the tariffs or 
Import fees on such materials, and most 
especially abolishing such protection alto¬ 
gether at any time, is an open invitation to 
an enemy during a period of our Nation’s 
emergency to concentrate on stopping im¬ 
ports entirely. 

During World War II the chromite and 
manganese, for example, necessarily had to 
come from South Africa, Cuba, South 
America, and the Philippines. It was esti¬ 
mated at one time that from 75 to 90 percent 
of the ships leaving South Africa for the 
United States with such material were de¬ 
stroyed by German submarines. Now, with 
the snorkel submarine in the hands of the 
Russians, there is no question that the 
casualties of shipping from South Africa or 
South America would be near 100 percent. 

IMPOSSIBLE DEPEND UPON IMPORTS IN WAR¬ 
TIME—^UP TO 90 PERCENT SHIPPING LOST 

Mr. Chairman, I had the opportunity of 
serving with the Senate Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee during World War II as a special con¬ 
sultant, and Senator Edwin Johnson, of 
Colorado, served as chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Strategic and Critical Minerals and 
Materials. We wrote the report on strategic 
and Critical Minerals, a copy of which I hold 
in my hand. 

The scarcity of such minerals Is coming 
again In this current emergency Just as It 
did in those days of 1941 to 1945. 

In connection with that special work I 
kept In very close touch with the WPB, the 
War Production Board, and had the secret 
information at all times that the shipping 
casualties were from 70 to 90 percent. 

What saved us in those days, Mr. Chair¬ 
man? The factor that saved us was that 
until World War II we had had a tariff and 
import fee on many of these strategic and 
critical minerals and materials; for example, 
on tungsten and mercury. I will not go into 
detail today, but I do expect to debate this 
vitally important subject fully on the Senate 
floor, if this committee permits it to get that 
far. 


PRODUCTION—^TUNGSTEN, MERCURY—WARTIME 
INCREASE 

On tungsten, for example, the tariff was 50 
cents a pound on the tungsten content of ore 
and concentrates 

That roughly made up the differential of 
cost in the wage-living standards and other 
factors between this Nation and the competi¬ 
tive countries, which included principally 
China and Burma. We know, of course, that 
China is gone, and Burma is in real danger. 

It will be remembered that tungsten and 
mercury are among our scarcest minerals 

It will also be remembered that our do¬ 
mestic tungsten and mercury mine produc¬ 
tion became almost sufficient in production 
within 6 months after imports fell off through 
the shipping casualties in World War II, be¬ 
cause before the war we were producing 
about 45 percent of the domestic consump¬ 
tion of these indispensable metals, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Tungsten Just happens to be something 
without which you can’t make a pound of 
steel, just as copper is an indispensable war 
material. 

When the State Department lowered the 
tariff on tungsten from 50 cents to 38 cents 
per pound of contained tungsten it closed 
every tungsten mine in the United States— 
just as the suspension of the copper tariff 
closed the independent copper mines. Of 
course, tariffs are not effective during a war 
because the price goes above the peacetime 
“fair and reasonable” competitive price, but 
the tariff is a definite floor under the wages 
and investments in the business, and inves¬ 
tors are assured that their investment is 
safeguarded following the emergency—there 
IS a floor under the price. 

Production can be expanded during the 
emergency if we already have the trained 
men and the trained managers. That is the 
reason we were able to become almost self- 
sufficient in the production of tungsten and 
mercury within 6 months following the dec¬ 
laration of war in 1941. If we had nob been 
in the business to that extent, God knows 
what would have happened in that war, and 
what will happen in this war if it becomes 
general is yet to be determined. 

WORKERS SCATTER—^DIFFICULT TO RESUME 
PRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the State De¬ 
partment's short-sighted, regulated policy 
the American tungsten miners are scattered. 
Many of them are not available, and many, 
no doubt, will be in this war before we wake 
up and find that we have to have them in 
the mines. 

Mr. Chairman, the same thing is now hap¬ 
pening to the employees of the independent 
copper mines of this Nation. 

I remember early in World War 11. and 
Senator Johnson will remember, when we 
were crying on each other’s shoulders in the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee and in the 
subcommittee of which Senator Johnson 
was chairman, wondering how to get these 
miners back to work after we suddenly real¬ 
ized that we must expand the domestic tung¬ 
sten production. 

Finally we decided to recommend calling 
out of the Army 4,000 or 6,000 miners and 
letting them go back to their Jobs, and as 
long as they kept their Jobs they were de¬ 
ferred from Army service and if they quit 
their jobs, they were drafted back in the 
Army. And, Mr. Chairman, that is what hap¬ 
pened—and It seems we are in a fair way to 
face that condition once more on account of 
again following a short-sighted policy. It la 
almost impossible to start a mining business 
in a short time. It requires many months to 
assemble crews and do the necessary explo¬ 
ration. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that in 
peacetime or in wartime the tariffs and im¬ 


port fees must be there as a floor under wages 
and investments to assure a feasible price 
below which the price of these minerals is 
unlikely to go. Then and only then venture 
capital will be available. I am talking now 
about minerals, such as copper, tungsten, 
and mercury, but it applies equally to the 
textiles, scientific instruments, and many 
other products. Prices will go above stabi¬ 
lized prices in wartime when you have" a 
tariff and have kept a gomg-concern mining 
industry, and have the trained men available 
because then the wartime price will increase 
the normal production. 

AMERICAN WORKERS VERSUS SWEATSHOP LABOR 
OF EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA 

The necessity is to get venture capital into 
the mining business m peacetime as well as 
in wartime and because they know immedi¬ 
ately the war is over the price will drop below 
the feasible level m the absence of the 
stabilizing tariff or import fee. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, in the absence of such a stabilizing 
import fee or tariff the labor in this country 
is placed in direct competition with the 
sweatshop labor of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It IS simply a matter of paying American 
wages—the tariff represents the difference. 

The situation now, due to the lowering of 
tariffs by the State Department, is that the 
tungsten and mercury mines in the United 
States have closed. The United States miners 
have scattered. The same is true as applied 
to the independent copper mines 

Senator Butler. May I interrupt the wit¬ 
ness, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

COPPER A SYMBOL-OTHER AMERICAN PRODUCTS 

SAME CATEGORY 

Senator Butler. You are speaking of tung¬ 
sten and mercury. Is that covered by this 
resolution? 

Senator Malone. No; but I am simply citing 
an example. Copper is a symbol, as has been 
cited. Copper is only one of the strategic 
metals. 

The pressure has been on copper for some 
unknown reason. The reason is perhaps not 
entirely unknown. The President of Chile 
has Joined with the two large companies 
which control the Chile copper and the 
larger share of the production in this country, 
in doing a first-rate lobbying job in the 
United States Congress. 

Senator Martin Mr. Chairman, there are 
one or two things I am not quite clear on. 
What is the difference between the cost of 
production, we will say, of copper in the 
United States and in foreign countries? 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES, LIVING STANDARDS, AND 
PRODUCTION COST 

Senator Malone. I would say the difference 
In cost of production is in the neighborhood 
of 10 to 12 cents per pound. I could not 
furnish you the exact information because 
it Is not made public by the operating com¬ 
panies. 

Senator Martin. What Is the difference in 
cost? Of what is that made? 

Senator Malone. Mostly labor; they pay 
around $2.40 wages in Chile and about 
$11.17 a day in the copper mines of America. 
That is the principal difference. 

Senator Martin. Another thing, you said 
It took quite a little time to assemble the 
personnel to operate a mine. How long 
would it take to open up a new mine If you 
had the venture capital to do it with? 

requires time to repair idle mines— 

ASSEMBLE WORKERS 

Senator Malone. During the war It is al¬ 
most impossible to open up a new mine be¬ 
cause there is a prospecting Job to be done 
first, and then an exploration job, and then 
the assembling of mining equipment and so 
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on. It is a 4- or 5-year job even to find a 
'goodl deposit of minerals. 

The chances are against finding It during 
wartime. It is a continuous job of finding 
new metal, of prospecting and exploration 
and development that must go on continu¬ 
ously and which is made possible only by a 
tariff or an import fee forming a floor under¬ 
investments to protect the venture capital 
and labor interested in the business 

You cannot build a mine like you build 
a warehouse—it must be a continuous 
operation. 

VENTtTUE CAPITAti INDISPENSABLE 

Senator Martin. A copper mine in order 
to be profioable, I presume, hko a coal mine 
or the production of oil, has to have over a 
long period of years a relatively substantial 
market at a profit m order to keep the thing 
moving along, in order to encourage venture 
capital to come in. 

Senator Malone. That is entirely correct, 
senator Martin. You were in exactly the 
same position in petroleum production prior 
to our getting into this war. If the war con¬ 
tinues there will be such an increased de¬ 
mand for oil, that of course, again the exist¬ 
ing producers will be in good shape, but little 
exploration will continue in peacetime be¬ 
cause there is not a sufficient tariff or import 
fee on the oil at this time to equalize the 
cost of imports from the Middle East, Of 
course, without tariff protection the imports 
from the Middle East oil fields can close down, 
production from our own oil fields that are 
furnishing fuel at a considerable distance 
from the point of production to produce 
steam power and for other uses. Such im¬ 
ports are coming in at this time. You re¬ 
member, Senator Connally complained at 
length about it on the floor, and tried to 
secure quotas set on imports. 

Senator Martin. I would like to ask an¬ 
other question, although I don’t wish to take 
too much of your time. Does a copper mine 
that is shut down deteriorate by reason of 
water or anything of that kind that almost 
destroys it? Is there any situation like that? 
I jUst do not know. 

MICHIGAN MINES—FLOOD—WAGES LOWERED 

Senator Malone. Yes. Per an example, 
there is a situation in Michigan that is de¬ 
scribed in a brief prepared and submitted by 
the Governor of Michigan, Mr, G. Menneu 
Williams, entitled “The Crisis in the Copper 
Country of Michigan.” An excerpt from this 
brief says: 

“During the early summer of 1939 the price 
of copper fell so low that the Calumet and 
Hecia Consolidated Copper Co„ of Calumet, 
Mich., could no longer mine its conglomerate 
workings at a profit. The outlook for im¬ 
proved prices was bleak and the amygdaloid 
mines were producing at a slight profit, so 
the company pulled out the pumps in the 
conglomerate mines and the workings filled 
with water 

“The water had scarcely filled these mines 
when the coming of war made copper a 
critical metal. Our national safety demanded 
every ounce available. Engineers immediate¬ 
ly began a survey of the cost of reopening 
the oon^omarate at Calumet. Their conclu¬ 
sion was that in several years’ time the 
workings could be pumped out and re- 
timbered at a cost of about $20,000,000, 
Twenty million dollars was a lot of money 
and the war wouldn’t wait several years. 
Millions of pounds of copper had to stay 
where it was, and the metal remained on 
the critical list throughout the war.” That, 
Senator Martin, answers your question, 

PETROLEUM—COFFER—OTHER AMERIOAHT 
FEODUCTS 

Mr. Chairman, as long as the oil situation 
has been brought into the picture, I want to 
discuss it with a word or two. Petroleum is 
in exactly the same position as the mining 


industry and in particular the production of 
copper; in that the competitive situation in 
the Middle East is such that you cannot pay 
the high wages of ten to fifteen dollars a day 
in the oil fields in this country and compete 
with the cheap production abroad. The pro¬ 
duction was recently severely curtailed in 
the oil-producing States and I think is still 
curtailed at this time, Senator. 

Of course, as I say, the war will bring on 
an increased demand and luckily it has not 
been curtailed long enough to stop the ex¬ 
ploration there and to scatter the oil workers 
and destroy the investments. II we had gone 
on 10 years or 5 years we would be in tlie 
same position we aie now with regard to 
tungsten and mercury and, as a matter of 
tact, copper from independent mines. 

american-chile-internatzonal relations 

The question, Mr Chaliman, has been 
raised that whether we are injuring Chile 
with the reimposltion of the copper tax, It is 
said that this is a foreign-relations question, 
a foreAgn-policy job. 

Ah’ Chairman, the only possib’e reduction 
of imports Irom Chile through the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of the flexible import 
fee or any tariff or import foe such iis the 
2 cents tax would be by the amount of the 
increase in domestic pi eduction. The 2 cents 
per pound tax, by the way, is highly inade¬ 
quate; even the 4 cents which we had in the 
beginning, probably would not even bo ade¬ 
quate, but the State Department has split 
this tariff in two ior no reason whatever, 
simply in an arbitrary deal made with an¬ 
other country. 

EXCHANGE MANIPULATION—^IMFORT QUOTAS, ETC. 

Of course, we are entirely famlllar—I hope 
the chairman is—with tho import quotas 
and embargoes and manipulation of foreign 
currencies, with exchange rates and Import 
licenses to keep us from trading with those 
countries. Chile as a nation practices ma¬ 
nipulation of monetary exchanges—and util¬ 
izes embargoes, import licenses, and govern- 
moiU taxes on Imports. Nevertheless, this 
copper-tax reduction happened. Tho 2 cent.s 
tax on copper will help somewhat, tilthouqli 
inadequately, to keep the American inde¬ 
pendent copi>er industry alive. 

IMPORTS FROM CIIir.E ONLY AFFHCTLI) UY 
INCREASED DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

So the only possible chance that any im¬ 
ports would be curtailed at all would be tho 
increased production in this country due to 
the import fee or tariff. Tariffs or impr^rts 
fees certainly do not curtail imports; tht^y 
have nothing whatever to do with It, for only 
demand determines the amount of Imijorts 
from Chile or any other source* 

CLOSED INDEPEimENT COPFER MINIS 

When we extended this suspension of the 
copper tax last year I remember X walked 
across the floor to the chairman of your 
committee and said, **We will close the inde¬ 
pendent copper mines In the United 
of America if w© do this.” The chairman was 
very reasonable about It. He said, “I would 
consent to t year if others would agree to 
it,” and they did, luckily, 

X said, “Well, wa will be meeting again, 
and if what X predict docs not happen* wi 
can extend It.” 

But what X predicted did happen, Mr* 
Chairman. We closed all but a very few 
of the independent copper mines in the 
United States of America, and in those labor 
had to take a reduction in wages and in-" 
v©stor» wrote down their investment#, and 
these few mines continued to operate on a 
smaller scale, 

RUSSIAN SNOEW SUBMARINE COUXn »W»OT 
CHM COFFHt 

Mr. Chairman, to the extant that this 
2-cent tax would open these Indepenclcnt 


mines and cause prospecting find explora¬ 
tion and increased production in this coun¬ 
try, certainly it would curtail imports irom 
Ci-ulc. Mr. Cliamnan, this is a national 
security matter, and I want to say a^\.iin, 
while I am on this mattei of Chilean protUr'- 
tion, that I hope that the chairman and 
members oi this committee will have looked 
at the map 

Those deposits are right on ti.iewat^'r, 
near the ocean One snoikel would de¬ 
stroy most of their inst.allations in 48 hour.?, 
and we would be without copper. If the 
enemy did not actually dfislrny the mine 
iiLstallntions, lei me warn you th:it In the 
last war, as I have already said, shioping 
was destroyed to the extent of 70 to 00 
percent when we tiied to get these impor¬ 
tant minerals and materiabj iroiu South 
Ainca and irom otlier sources. Mr Chair¬ 
man, any pos.slblC! increase in domestic pro- 
cluci.ion would, as I moiitioued befc»re, reduce 
to that extent the impoUs from Chile, the 
normal peacetime Imports. Now, however, 
with tho war on, both imports anci dome.sllc 
pi eduction wouKl be stepped up because of 
increased price and demand. So, an a mat¬ 
ter of fact, in tho event of wan, we would 
import more copi>er than aver biff (ire, unlc’as 
the foreign mine# were destroyed. 

PRICE LARGELY DETERMINING PRODtirTION 

The w^hole point of mentioning national 
security is the analogy between the tungateu 
and the mercury induatry during World 
War n. Thas© mining Industrie# were not 
restricted to their normal capacity, like 
power plant®, which cannot readily increase 
production. At a certain price, they can 
produce^ a certain amount tff metal, With a 
raises in price, they can often double and 
treble their production in ordinary intnea. 
During the war we Increased copper produc¬ 
tion In donu^iitlc mlno« during one year up to 
1,I00,0C0 ton®, 

Senator Butter. If we put the price hlvjh 
enough, could we produce enough? 

Senator Malone. An adequate price afferti 
production, naturally, and ©specially in the 
independent mine®. But to fight a war we 
inimt have a “going concern” mining indua- 
try plus adequate stcjckpilei of atratcglr 
mineral®, depending upon the extent of 
domestic prt uiuci ion. 

Se.natttf Butler. If we put ft up lOgh 
enough, would we prodtice ('uough fur your 
purpoisc? 

TAMDEaiNO WSTII Till! TAIlirr DinCOUllAOKa 
venture CAlfftAL 

Senator Malone. W© would not at thia 
time, but we might if the tariff had not 
been tampered with, I want to «ay to the 
dliitinguliihcd Benator from Nebriwkft that 
tampering witli the tariff In iitmoat iw had 
aa waroving it beciturte the fiittipering showa 
the threat of prw«ible removid. ThI# Con¬ 
gress, In tramfferred Ifca fonntitutftiiiti 
rtiponilbllity to regulate foreign trade by 
tariffs and import and to regulate 

the nationitl ewmomy, to the ExWnitlve, 
TlilR, (ff ccmrwh meiiiiifi that the Suite 
partment, the way ihta t$ mt up. Iwii Unit 
authority given by fim two iicfi. iit© fir.4t 
one to make n M |»*rrent rwhictlim* and 
the iecond BO pwcimt more, which ndd« up 
to ft tmixlmuiu of in perciuit, A TO |tercent 
reduetkin in any tariff or import fee l« the 
mtm m ftm tmtH\ there can t» no 

competition at nil with fiiretgn linportu un*" 
liw8 there !• a ifjevem inwerlng of the 
ard of Ilfing hert tfi mept tlw stmicliifd df 
living of the cfwtipttltlve coisiitrf. 

Sa I iiiy to you, Mr, Chalriiiitii, with ttila 
power over tiirifli In the immiii of ttw 
tary of Slat# iiad with lii« mmmi »liwwlitg 
he does not eorirdctcr the cliffepuitlal fif ciwi 
of protlirtimi between the cumpeitfivn itn* 
trlini and this country In fixing *«i4 
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import fees, you have effectively stopped the 
flow of venture capital into businesses af¬ 
fected by tariffs, such as the precision in¬ 
strument, the lumber, mining, glassware, 
pottery, lumber and wood products busi¬ 
ness and many other American industries. 

The people who are in those industries 
have to stay there. They have to do the 
best they can with their investments, but 
no new venture capital will foe available, Mr. 
Chairman. If this tariff had not been tam¬ 
pered with, if the 4 cents per pound tariff 
had not been tampered with at all, if Con¬ 
gress had not shown a disposition to inter¬ 
fere with it, venture capital would be flow¬ 
ing into the copper mining business at a 
great rate. I have a telegram here from a 
producer in Battle Mountain, Nev.—^that is, 
he was a producer—from the Copper Canyon 
Mining Co., Robert H. Raring, president, 
dated July 26. I will read the telegram at 
this point: 

“Respectfully solicit your continued efforts 
before Senate Finance Committee for resto¬ 
ration of moderate tariff on copper imports. 
According to official Bureau of Mines statis¬ 
tics, Nevada copper production in May 1950 
was only 63 percent of monthly average for 
year 1940. This downward trend will con¬ 
tinue despite world situation until venture 
capital for new mines Is protected against 
savage market raids of cheap-labor-produced 
foreign metals. Labor is biggest cost in 
mining and 2-cent tariff would help equalize 
position of domestic producers. Production 
costs of foreign metal well below domestic 
costs cause of wage differentials, and con¬ 
tinued duty-free imports only swell coffers of 
foreign producers at expense of American 
workmen, and hamstring efforts to start up 
new domestic mines. Restoration of tariff 
need not increase consumer price. Produc¬ 
tion-cost differential between foreign and 
domestic metal sufficient to absorb moderate 
tariff despite any propaganda to contrary. 
Keystones of our national health are agri¬ 
culture and mining. Agriculture was never 
better and mining was never worse. In the 
interest of self-preservation invoke spirit of 
Paul Revere to awaken Americans in these 
mournful times against soft-headed think¬ 
ing and pink tea diplomacy. Let us look to 
our own ramparts and man them like 
Americans. 

“Regards. 

“Copper Mining Co., 

“Robert H. Raring, 

President/'^ 

X also would like to insert then a wire from 
Mr. A. E. Petermann, vice president, Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Calumet, 
Mich. His comments on differences of cost 
of production are worth noting: 

“Reurtel have asked Oliver Dorn Pierre, 
Senator Ferguson’s secretary, to furnish you 
with a copy of a brief prepared for Finance 
Committee hearing, I have mailed copies to 
Senator George and all members of the com¬ 
mittee, and, in addition, have asked Dom 
Pierre to file 15 copies with committee. 

“Proportion of labor cost to total cost is 
probably higher in mining than in produc¬ 
tion of any other commodity. This Is so 
because the raw-material cost is low, being 
essentially only depletion. Tremendously 
high standard of living in this country is in¬ 
evitably due to high wages. 

“Foreign producers of metals have same 
advantages as domestic producers in respect 
to improved methods, mining equipment, 
and so forth. In large part these are sup¬ 
plied them by American capital. Therefore, 
foreign producers, having cheap labor with 
low living standard, have lower cost than 
domestic producers. 

“Where the basic cost difference is not 
compensated by high grade ore, or situation 
permitting cheap production, such as open 


pits, inevitable result is to place American 
producer in extremely poor position to com¬ 
pete with foreign producer. 

“American producer cannot arrive at wage 
scale which will compete with African or 
Chilean. Therefore, except in times of ex¬ 
treme demand American producers must sell 
at level which means no profit. Since ex¬ 
treme demand is only occasional and tempo¬ 
rary, incentive to find and develop new un¬ 
derground mines is lacking. Free trade atti¬ 
tude simply cuts all protection from domes¬ 
tic producer. 

“Call your attention to facts that United 
States copper production has declined from 
over 1,000,000 tons per year to 840,000 tons 
per year since end of war. This largely due 


1 Estimato 

2 Including dredges. 

Source* Mineral Ycarbool^ and Bmcau of Mines. 

first prospects—SMALL MINES—^THEN CHANCE 
FOR BIG MINE 

Mr Chairman, in order to have big mines 
you first must have small mines. In order to 
have small mines you first must have pros¬ 
pecting and exploration. Someone has to 
find these prospects, and there has to be a 
chance to make money on the time and the 
money expended. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAT TARIFF— 

FABRICATED PRODUCTS TO GOVERNMENT NOT 

AFFECTED 

Mr. Chairman, since this free-trade exten¬ 
sion has been directly tied to the present war 
effort, I want to read the facts into the rec¬ 
ord: That the Government does not pay it¬ 
self a tariff. If it did pay duties It would 
make little difference, because it would be 
putting it from one pocket into the other 
pocket. But during the war there was an 
Executive order in effect that no tariff would 
be paid on Government Imports. 

Mr. Chairman, It is also said that tariffs 
paid by private companies increase cost to 
the Federal Government, 

Senator Taft. Is that order In effect still? 

Senator Malone. That order is still in ef¬ 
fect, although modified. 

Senator Taft. I never thought it was valid 
to begin with, hut I know they enforced it. 
It never seemed to me that the statute on 
which it was based justified any such order. 


to unstable price condition and to free im¬ 
ports since April 1947. 

“Have no information relative to zinc, 
lead, or other strategic metals, but am sure 
same situation exists. 

“A. E. Petermann ’* 

Mr. Chairman, the manipulation of the 
tariff, the fear that Congress will manipulate 
a tariff on the slightest occasion, discourages 
the very capital that Mr. Raring is talking 
about, the venture capital to prospect, to 
exploie and to develop new mines In this 
vein, I ask permission to enter into the rec¬ 
ord a table showing the change in the num¬ 
ber of mines in operation. It is a sad, sad 
story, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Johnson. Even if it were not ef¬ 
fective and the money was collected over here 
and would be paid out over there, it is just 
a bookkeeping proposition. 

Senator Taft. That is why nobody has ever 
kicked particularly about it. That is not 
quite true, because, of course, the Govern¬ 
ment can buy some copper from other people 
in the products that it buys and on some of 
the copper it has paid a tariff. 

Senator Johnson. Only the foreign pur¬ 
chases would be affected. On their domestic 
purchases the price would be increased. 

Senator Malone. I think It is clear, I will 
say to the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
that there would be no money lost if the 
private producers—the sellers to the Govern¬ 
ment—^paid the tariff, because the cost of the 
fabricated copper articles, for example, to the 
Government is only increased by the tariff on 
the copper content, and the Government 
would have collected the same amount when 
it was imported. I also agree with him that 
it is questionable whether the order upon 
which duty-free entry is based was legally 
sound. As the Senator has said, no one 
kicked about it because it made no difference 
anyway—^it was a bookkeeping operation— 
froDa one pocket into another for the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Senator Taft. It Is based on an ancient 
statute intended to give the United States 
Navy the power to import ships’ supplies 


Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc lode and placer mines in production, totals “by States for 

selected years 


State 

1939 

1940 

1941 * 

1948 1 

1949 1 

Ahskn..... 


21,142 


2 865 


298 

270 

Arizona__ 


1,300 


9S9 


399 

396 

California_____ 


1,8f)0 

1.559 


436 

408 

Coloiaclo..... 


1,130 


894 


294 

274 

Idaho........ 


926 


855 


272 

264 

Montnna. . 


972 


937 


284 

326 

Nevada........ 


1,010 


877 


386 

327 

New Mexico..... 


'343 


248 


93 

83 

Oregon........... 


304 


241 


61 

62 

South Dakota.... 


92 


51 


6 

3 

Utah. 


212 


179 


120 

99 

Texas.. 


r. 


9 


5 

3 

Washington___ 


171 


117 


31 

S3 

Wyoming... 


27 


20 


3 

4 

A1n,hn,rria___ _ __ ____ 

1 



2 




Gcoi gia. 

25 



18 


2 

2 

New Jeisey.. 

3 



2 


2 

2 

New Yoik. 

2 



3 


3 

3 

North Caiolina__ 

17 

t 58 


7 



1 

Pennsylvania... 

1 



1 


1 

1 

South Caiohna ^ _ _ _ _ __ 

C) 



7 




Tennessee. 

8 



13 


11 

13 

Vngmia. 

C 



4 


1 

1 

Arkiinsns . , . _ , , , .., _... 



321 




2 

Kansas____ 



68 


79 


70 

Illinois_ 



6 


23 


23 

Konincky_ 


410 

8 


14 

- 

11 

Mfnhtgan ... , , _ _. _ .. _ 


7 

1 447 

11 

» 383 

9 

Missoiii I_ 



93 

I 

90 

I : 

00 

Oklahoma_ 



120 


119 


100 

Wisfionsm_ __ _ .. r - _ ---1 



123/ 


41/ 


43 

Total... 


9,985 

8,338 

3,091 

2,893 
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that they buy in foreign countries without 
paying a tat iff on it. It was stretche<i to 
cover something that I am sure never was 
intended 

Senator Malone. The point I want to 
make to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
IS that it makes no difference anyway. The 
Government would, collect the duty and then, 
pay the same amount to the processor in 
any case. If a private purchaser pays a 
tariff direct and then sells his goods to the 
Government, it still is no different. Let 
me put it this way: 

Any articles imported for use in national 
defense and purchased by the Government 
are in fact duty free, despite any and all 
taxes or import fees that may have been 
paid on them. 

For example, if a woolen manufacturer 
imports raw wool and pays duty on it, this 
duty IS reflected in the price of the woolen, 
uniforms to the Government. The part of 
the total price which is due to any duty, 
however, would be offset by the revenue 
received through the duty. Any tariff on 
Government-purchased articles would there¬ 
fore merely represent a bookkeeping trans¬ 
action, transferring a sum of money from 
Government expenditure to Government 
revenue. 

In wartime, many war materials like 
tungsten and manganese, are allocated to 
arms manufacturers from stockpiles, imports 
for which were duty-free. 

Any arguments, therefore, that tariffs and 
Import fees are a hindrance to war produc¬ 
tion and national security are fallacious. 
So it makes no difference anyway, no matter 
who pays the duty. I want to make that 
entirely clear. I would very much like to 
have questions asked now if there is any 
doubt about it. 

Mr. Chairman, the harm is done the in¬ 
dustry since, by the very fact that Congress 
is continually nibbling at the protection of 
American workers from the low-wage living 
standard foreign nations, venture capital is 
effectively stopped. 

PROVISION niCEMFTING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
PROM TARIFF PAYMENTS 

Mr. Chairman, an appropriation act for 
the Navy Department approved Juno SO, 1014, 
contained the following provision. This is 
the provision that the Senator from Ohio 
referred to. 

“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
to make emergency purchases of war mate¬ 
rial abroad: Pwvided, That when such pur¬ 


chases are made abroad, this material shall 
be admitted free of duty.” (XJ* S. C, title 
34, see 068 ) 

By Executive Order 9177, dated May 30, 
1942, the President, under the authority of 
title I of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
approved Decembei 18, 1941 (Public Law 
354, 77tli Cong), extended to the Secietary 
of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corpoiation the authouly 
possessed by the Secretary ol the Navy un¬ 
der the above-quoted provision of the act 
of June 30, 1914. Purchases by the United 
States Maritime Commission were included 
in the exemption by Executive Order O-iOo 
of October 30. 1944, purchases by the Secie- 
tory of Commerce by Eiiecutive Order 97C8 
of August 9, 1946, and purchases by the 
United States Atomic Eneiry Commission by 
Executive Order 9829 dated rcbruary 21, 1947, 

Mr. Chairman, it is abundantly clear that 
the tariff has nothing to do with the Gov¬ 
ernment purchases lor stockpile or lor any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Section 12 of Public Law 413, Eightieth 
Congress, Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, granted the Sccretaiy of the Army 
and the Secretary ol the Air Force the samo 
authority with respect to the emorgcucy 
purchases of war materials abroad as the 
Secretary of the Navy has in respect to such 
purchases under the above-mentioned act 
of June SO, 1914. 

Mr. Chairman, further, by Executive Order 
9903 of November 12, 1947, the President 
terminated the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Eeconstruction 
Finance Corporation to import materials 
free of duty under Executive Order 9X77» 
and the United States Maritime Commis¬ 
sion under Executive Order 9495, and of the 
Secretary of Commerce under Executive 
Order 9768. Accordingly, at present only 
the Secretary of the Trenusury and tlio 
United States Atomic Energy Commls.sion 
are authorized to import duty-free emer¬ 
gency purchases of war materials by virtue 
ol Executive order, but the recretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force are granted r.ueh 
authority by law. The authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the United 
States Atomic Energy Commls.sl()U under 
the Executive order will expire o months 
after the termination of World War II and 
may bo sooner terminated by congref.nioniil 
or Presidential action. 


Mr Chairman, section 502 (d) ( 6 ) of Pub¬ 
lic Law 152 , Eighty-llrst Congress, Fc-dcral 
Property and Administrative Seivices Act of 
1949 , provides that any imported materials 
which the auUioriisod proemcmeiit aaoacy 
shall ceitify to the Commissioner oi Cu.>ioms 
to be strategic and ciitieal materials pro¬ 
em ed under the Critical Mai.cnals Ptoek- 
pillng Act (GO Siat 596 ), may be entered irco 
oi duty. Lnclcr this authority, the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, Crcpenl Serva’Co Adnun- 
istration, may import cluty-itec stiute^uc and 
critical materials for slocKpilnig puiposus. 

Under the teinpornry exempUnns linmi im¬ 
port duties, I go on say, scrap iron, scrap 
steel, relaying and rt'nhling udls, and nnn- 
leiTous metal scrap wm-c exempt from duty 
by Public Law 497 , Seventy-seventh Con¬ 
gress. Exemption wuis onginnHy scheduled 
to run iroin March 14 , 1942 , until the termi¬ 
nation of the unlimited national emer amey, 
but by Pulfftc Law n; 54 , IJrddieUi cauigre.-^s, 
the exemption was made terminable at tht‘ 
close of June 30 , 19 ‘i 9 . Duties have hern as- 
scfsed on such scrap since July I, 1949 , except 
ior copper aerap, the import tax ou which 
remained under suspennum under the ci>ppcr 
tax legislation relerred to belowt 

Lead: Public T.aw 72 . 6 , Ei'd^th'th Congress, 
prrmded for the duty-lree entry of lead dur¬ 
ing the period June 20 , 194 B, to the clone of 
Juno 80 , 1940 . Thia exemption was not 
extended. 

Copper: The import exclae tux on copper, 
including copper acrap, wiw Mr upended hy 
Public Law 42 , Eiffntleth Congress. Irom 
April 30 , 11 ) 47 , to the Close of March 31 , 1949 . 
The suspension was extended to the eloae of 
June 30 , 1950 , by Public Iiiw 33 , Eight y-firr.t 
Congress, Since July 1 , 1950 . the copper tax 
(reduced from 4 centc. per pmrnd in 3 ccipr, 
per ixnmd in the geticnil ngreement on tariffs 
and trade) has been applied to imports of 
copper, 

I want to make abundantly clear ngnln 
that, even if the auvennueut did pny the 
tariff, which they do not, tia hwi been ahowa, 
it would be from one ixicket into luudarr. 
Thti Govi'rnmcnt simply puy« It mi the one 
hand and collecia It on the other. 

Now, Mr. CJhairinan, I will not go into fur- 
thin* dchdl, but lead and «inc arc in exactly 
thi' calcr.ory as <*. pper. produia* 

apprc.\jmnfcly tuo-tidnL, f*i fhrcc*tnurfh..i 
ol our domchtlc comAimpfl cupper: in 
Muc and lead wt' produce more ihun half, I 
will funiiah figure*! for the record. The 
iiniKsria make up the remainder. 


Copper production, imports, hy years—United States copper supply and domentic consumpti o«, tSSS 50 

lAvcraRO mimthly flRurcsia short teiisl 


Year 


1925.. 

1926.. 

1927- , 

1928- . 

1929- , 

1030.. 
198L, 
19S2-, 

1933.. 
1934-, 

1935.. 

1930.. 

1937.. 


Domes¬ 
tic pro¬ 
duction t 


n,m 

$0,655 

')9,4@8 


44,793 
22,807 
21,577 
23,754 
37,902 
66,686 
77,010 


Imports ® 


26,766 
31,098 
29,616 
32,342 
40,026 
83,732 
24,108 
16,225 
11,960 
17,754 
21,386 
16,727 
23,044 


Total 

supply 


C9 

306,828 
102,526 
112,997 
129,624 
06,585 
68,991 
39,082 
33, WO 
41,508 
59,288 
72,413 
100,064 


Domes¬ 
tic con- 
sump- 
tiou 8 


70,000 
75,a8.1 
7\,m 
82,688 

96.666 
79, (Ki6 
64,106 
30, m 
34, 683 
38,583 
47,a33 
62,416 

71.666 


Domes¬ 
tic pro- 
fiuction 
as i>(‘rccnt 
of total I 
supply I 




Domes¬ 
tic pro¬ 
duct ion 
m iwis'iit 
of do¬ 
mestic 
oon.sump- 
tinu 


IfK) 

9H 

93 

79 

83 

74 

62 

62 

79 

91 

100 


Year 

Domes¬ 
tic pro¬ 
duct son t 

\m .... 

1939 .. .. 

1949,, . 
1941.... 

m,624 
67, tin 
> 8Si, 137 
86* 62:i 

I 97, im 
Stit.OT 
9t», 672 
72, m 
Ai, nm 
82, 

«68WI 

73,670 

8i m 

1942 .... 

1943,„... 

1944.. 

ill 


.. 

1949. ... 

lW(JMiii«y-May).» 




20, WH 
27,712 

t»2, ittW 

W, fit I 
f'li. r<02 
314 
TO, Of h 
32, m 
8i CrfI 
42 , «l 
4»,6TII 
49, ITU 


Total 

Mlppiy 


7t,W 

94. 

tattdi 
1 rt 382 
tl4», O.'A 
tWI. 701 
Vh 013 
143, m\ 
W*, 1^4 

1*A ir/ 

m, w 


* Copper production <m a smelter hads. ........ 

s Inoiudofi ore, matte and regulus; unrefined block, blister, and oonvertor copper in piy«, liars, f te 
»I92f-4l is use of copper to the united States by purpose as reported by toe Amerlwi Bureau of Metal 


Dimiin" 
th* n»a« 
roimii- 
liou * 


fit ma 
till, l fil 

m, twi 

141, ha 

"Ml 

I n, mi 

b*'A .'*4 
111,74^ 
I III. lf»t 
8T, Tt# 

ti^na 


Includes secondary* but excludes foreign ores and eoncentmtes. 

...... ...... .... Inrofi*, plafc^ m t^m, 

Mtftiliiim 1912 Ml imi 


fi9' 

ficfiia* j diu'lbiti 
dmtUHI 'id icircnl 

fH till d I tisr ‘f !r 
Mipply iffifriUPiii* 


Ifti 

IWi 

W 

fl 

ft! 

fij 

Tt 

mi 

n 


Of rffwirf! tiv tti« 


^ Not available. 

Sources: Domestic production and domestic consumption ffom American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Imports from Dcpirlmriii ol Vmmtmm 
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Zino 

TTNITED STATES MINE PEODTJCTION AND IMPORTS 
[In short tons] 



Production, 
United 
States 
mines 1 

Imports ^ 

Percentage 
of imports 

Zinc ore 

Slab zinc 

Total 

1930. 

695,425 

25,887 

347 

26,234 

4 41 

193J_____ 

410, 818 

779 

274 

1,053 

.25 

1932. 

285, 231 

1,904 

311 

2,215 

.78 

1933. 

384, 280 

2,133 

1,941 

4,074 

1 06 

1931. 

438, 720 

14,277 

1,731 

16,008 

3 65 

1930___ 

517,1103 

10,520 

4, 479 

14,999 

2 90 

3930. 

575, 574 

172 

11, 722 

13,894 

2 07 

1937. 

02f>, 302 

S, 811 

39,398 

48,209 

7 70 

193S.. 

610, 703 

18,584 

7,486 

26,070 

5 05 

1<'39... 

583,807 

30, 099 

31,423 

67,522 

11 57 

1940. 

G05, 0G8 

180,320 

16, 468 

196, 788 

29 59 



Production, 

United 

Imports 1 

Percentage 


States 




ol imports 


mines ^ 

Zinc ore 

Slab zinc 

Total 

1941. 

749,126 

289,213 

34,554 

323,767 

43 22 

1942. 

768, 025 

368, 408 

36,352 

404,7G0 

52 70 

1943. 

744,196 

539, 049 

66,155 

595,204 

79 98 

1944. 

718, 642 

422, 700 

63,626 

486,326 

07 07 

1945. 

014,358 

381, 719 

97,116 

478, 835 

77 94 

1946. 

574, 8.13 

272, 051 

104,743 

376, 794 

65 55 

1947. 

637, f'08 

297, 959 

72,388 

370,347 

58 08 

1948.. 

629, 977 

264, 218 

93, 283 

357, 501 

6(. 75 

1949__ 

583, 882 

240, 879 

126, 924 

367,803 

62.90 

1950 (January-March). 

2 141,500 

60,132 

36, 773 

96, 905 

68.48 


J Based on U. S Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the Census figures, m short tons 
s Estimated. 

DUTIES, PRICES, AND PROTECTION 



Duty per pound 

Average 
price, 
slab zinc, 

Per centage of 
pr otection 


Duty per pound 

Aveiage 
pnee, ; 
slab zme, 

Pcrcontagc of 
protection 


Zme ore 

Slab zinc 

East 

St Louis 1 

Zinc ore ^ 

Slab zinc 


Zme ore 

Slab zinc 

East 

St. Louis 1 

Zinc 01 c 

Slab zme 

1930. 

Cents 

1 50 

Cents 

1 76 

Cents 

4 66 

32 9 

38 4 

1941. 

Cents 

1 20 

Cents 

1 40 

Cents 

7 47 

16 1 

i 

1 

18 7 

39.13. 

1 50 

1.75 

3 64 

41 2 

48 1 

1912. 

1 20 

1 10 

2 8 25 

14 5 

17 0 

1932. 

1 50 

1 75 

2 88 

52 1 

()0 8 

1943 (Jan 30) 

75 

.871 > 

2 R 25 

9 1 

10 6 
10 6 

1933. 

i. ,50 

1 75 

4 03 

37 2 

43 4 

1914. 

75 

. 87 6 > 

2 8 25 

9 1 

3934. 

1 50 

1 75 

4 16 

36 1 

42 1 

1945. 

. 75 

.87J 7 

2 8 25 

9 1 

10 ti 

19,15. 

1 50 

3.75 

4 33 

31 G 

40 4 

3916. 

75 

.87r> 

S 73 

8 6 

10 0 

laoii. 

1. ,50 

1 75 

4. 90 

30 6 

35 7 

3917. 

.75 

.87^2 

.87V1 

10 50 

7 1 

8 3 

3937. 

1 50 

1 75 

6 52 

23 0 

26 8 

1948. 

75 

13 58 

5 5 

6.4 

1938..... 

1.50 

1.75 

4 01 

32 5 

38 0 

1919. 

. 75 

.8711 

12 14 

6 2 

7 2 

3939. 

1 20 

1 40 

5 11 

2,3 5 

27.4 

1950 (May 4). 

.75 

.S7Ji 

11 60 

6 5 

7.6 

1940 . 

3.20 

1.40 

C 33 

19 0 

t 

22 1 



1 Engincoi mg and Mining Journal 
s OPA 1)1 ICO coiling. Proinium in ices not included. 

Lead 

UNITED STATES MINE PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS 
[In short tons] 



United 

StiUi'S 

mine 

produc¬ 

tion 


Lead impoits 


Im¬ 

ports, 



United 

States 

mirio 

produc¬ 

tion 


Lead impoits 


Im- 
I ports, 



In ore 

Base 

bullion 

Pigs and 
scrap 

Total 

m per¬ 
cent of 
produc¬ 
tion 

Exports, 

total 


In ore 

Base 

bullion 

! Pigs and 
scrap 

Total 

in per¬ 
cent of 
produc¬ 
tion 

Exports, 

total 

19.30.. 

558, .300 
404, 600 
293, ()0() 
272,700 
287,300 
331,100 

30,400 
20,900 
21,000 
6,000 

38,000 
32,300 
13,500 

1, OOO 
2,400 

1,900 
300 

200 

78, 200 

14 0 

48,300 

im. 

461,400 

82,100 

24, 700 

274,400 

381, 200 

82.6 

14,400 

19.31 

53,200 
34, .500 
7,700 
13,300 
24,000 

13 1 

21,700 
2.1,500 

1942. 

496,200 
453,300 

79,400 

43, 900 

309, 300 
211,500 

492, 500 

1 99 3 

1,900 

1032 


n 8 

1943. 

70,000 

4, 600 

319,100 

70 4 

2, 000 

19:’.3 

io5 

2 8 

22,800 

5,900 

7,000 
18,300 
20, 100 

1944. 

416,900 

93,600 

226,100 

319,700 

76.7 

15, 500 

m.'i.i 

10, 600 
20,000 

300 

4.6 

1945.. 

390,800 
33.5,500 

70,000 
44, 500 


230, 300 

300,300 

76.8 

1,400 
600 

1935 

2,100 
2, GOO 
6,000 
3,200 
7,100 

7 2 

1916. 

100 

114, 700 

159,300 

47 5 

1936 

372, 900 
464, 900 
369,700 

20, 700 
34,100 
4.5, 400 
30, 800 

2.3, GOO 
40,900 
03,900 

G. 3 

1947. 

384,200 

50,800 

1, 600 

175, 400 

227,800 

59.3 

1, 500 

1937 

1,800 

8.8 

1918. 

386,900 

04, 200 

7, 400 

275,500 

347,100 

89 7 ' 

400 

1938 

15,300 
48, 000 

17.3 

45, 900 
74, 400 

1949. 

1 404, OOO 

107, 400 

2, 350 

289, 750 

399,500 

98 9 

1,000 
33 

1939... 

414,000 

86,800 

21.0 

1950 (Jaiiiiaiy) — 

a 36, 000 

1, 300 

1,100 

30,600 
31,300 

33,000 

94.3 

1940. 

467,400 

111,300 

19, GOO 

161, COO 

282,600 

61.8 

23, 700 

1950 (Pebruary) 

* 36,500 

10,400 


41,700 

114.3 

154 


t Preliminary. 

2 K St i mate cl. 

Source. American Bureau of Metal Statistics and V. S. Bureau of Minos 

TARIFFS, PRICE AND PROTECTION 
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COPPER—SAME PRINCIPLE AS LEAD AND ZINC 

Senator Malone. It is just as reasonable 
to suppose that we should take the tariff 
entirely off lead and sine as well as copper. 
As a matter of fact, it has been severely 
reduced by the State Department, and the 
domestic companies have been severely in¬ 
jured thereby, as can be seen in the table 
which I submitted for the record. Lead 
and zinc are in exactly the same category. 
The only difference is, we do not have the 
president of a foreign nation here, as far as 
I know, lobbying to get the tariffs removed 
from lead and zme completely. 
manufacturers want '"free trade"' on what 

THEY BUY-TARIFF ON WHAT THEY SELL 

Mr Chairman, the fabricators of copper 
products, brass, etc., want to keep the sus¬ 


pension of copper tariffs because they are 
interested in availability of cheap raw- 
material supplies, they say. I suppose we 
are human like every one else; we want to 
buy anything we have to buy as cheaply as 
possible and want to sell everything at a 
profit Tire fabricatois of brass products 
which contain between 60- and 00-peicent 
copper have a tariff at anywhere up to 60 
percent ad valorem on all their products— 
and need it to stay in business. I do not 
hear the brass fabricator people asking for 
removal of the tariff on their brass-labri- 
cated and manufactured products, 

Mr Chairman, they could not live 60 days 
without the protection unless a war was on 
so the Government took all then production 
at a higher price, because they cannot any 

Bates of duty avplicable to vianufactuics of l))ass * 


more compote with the low wages of the 
foreign competitive nations in the produc¬ 
tion of these lubricated pioclucts than the 
copper men can compete with the loicign 
low-wage labor in the production of coppu'r. 
So, Ml. Chairman, in the case ot brass 
products particiilaily, the rates of duty un 
manufactured and semimanufactured goods 
run from 15 percent to 65 percent ad valo¬ 
rem. Any one honestly inteicbtcd in the 
welt arc of the consumer of copper gr»ods 
would have to be consistcu.t and irU orate 
also the cutting of tariffs on the brass smnl- 
manulacturccl and manufactured go )ds I 
ask permission at this point to insert a talile 
showing the taiiffs on manuiaeturezs of 
brass. 


Tariff 

pai 


34G 


1527 


1527 

1541 


339 

397 


397 

397 


Item 


Buckles (bolt, tiousor, waistcoat, shoo, orslippci) and pads 

Valued not over 20 cents per lOO... 

Valued over 20 eents, not ovoi 5() cents pei 100.-.*. 

Valuedovci 50 cents, not over Sl.GO.'ii pci 100... 

EainnpiS, bracelets, and other jewelry 

Valued over 20 cents, not over $5 per dozen, pieces oi pads.. 

Valued ovci $5 pci dozen, pieces oi parts......- 

Watch chains..... 

Musical instruments. Brasswmds, with cup moutUnieces.. .. . 

Table, household, kitohcn, and hospital utensils, and hollow or Ilatwaro (jardinieres, flower¬ 
pots, howls, vases, book ends, tray.s, etc.). 

Shdo fastcncis. 

Valued at 4 cents or moio each. 

Valued at loss than 4 cents oueh. 


Paits.. 


Blow lorelios and iiicaiidoscoui lamps operated by comprciiscd air and kerosene or gusolmo.. 

Manufiiclurcs of brass, not elsi'wlierc specified: 

Trousei and suspender clamp.s..»... 

Ferfumo and other fancy bottle caps..... 

Bases for olectnc-Iamp bulbs.... — 

Electiic nxtures......»..—.. 

(hirtmn Iings..... 

Autoniobilo key bhuik.s—.... 

Desk furnishings,.. .—....... 

Pnntens’ lules (calunm nnuklngs),.... 

ILiniWiiro..... .. 

Phimlimp,/l.\’fure.s.„... ....... 

Other familiar, typical, and widely used articlea-- -. 


Hale of duly 


Tanff Aei of I‘50 


5 eents pm lOOtjittis 20 pervent — 
111 eenis per hill pins 20 peieent „ 
15 cents tier UHt plus 20 inn cent ... 


Ill) percent... 

<lo __ 

<U) 

40 iM'reent.--- 


.do .. 


45 lu'rcimt- 
, .do.„,,. 
... do .... 
... do,..,. 


do.., 
do . 
jio , 
do 
do . 
do , 

<1*. 
do , 
do . 
tin. , 


(h'uent infe 


MlUK' 

cent', pe 
5 cents pci 

fM peieeuL 
Do. 

ff', .M, er 05 
i‘2 cacti hut 
nor nsuic 
15 pciu*nt* 


10 I ciciait. 
h<» i Cl cent, 
Do 

25 r«wnf. 

45 pet n'tU. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I»o, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


l JOO pic- 10 
PH) plus 20 pc 


pcircnt 
lot nt. 


peicent 
iiftl 1< * t tiun 
than eO pet Cl 


20 pen-eut 

lit, 


^ In addition to duty provided for under Tnriir Act of lildO, these articles nre tauihle oinler Internal Hevemie Dotje, j,ce, 5 (2.’. v hielt pio\ ele.i ft i an nnpejf *'«,i r t .\ of D«j 
cents per pound on any urticlonot otherwi.se provided for hi tins .section o/tlie code, in wliieli eoppei D eoniponeiu nuuerud ot ctuct value, 

3 Rate depends on value and typo of chain. 


TIME TO AGREE ON PRINCIPLE—QUIT SHARP- 
SHOOTINO 

Mr. Chairman, this type of argument has 
been going on for 75 years—luckily they are 
not often effective. However, such agree¬ 
ments lend weight to the State Department 
in its free trade—one economic world pro¬ 
gram; they play one producer against an¬ 
other, and eventually whip them both. It 
is a very shortsighted position for the brass 
fabricators to take. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for all American 
producers to agree on a principle of the 
fioor under wages and investments based 
upon the fair and reasonable competition 
principle, using the flexible import fee 
method of adjustment of such tariffs, 

COPPER TARIFF DOE® NOT AFFECT COST TO GOVERN¬ 
MENT OR fabricators 

Mr. Chairman, if the brass fabricators 
paid directly the 4- or 2- or 6-cent tariff, 
whatever it should be, and, of course, It 
should be adjusted according to the differ¬ 
ential of cost between this country and the 
competitive nations, due mostly to the wag© 
and standard of living, Instead of Just hap¬ 
hazardly lowering such tariffs and Import 
fees with no thought or no rhyme or reason, 
the Government would get the 4 cents as 
they paid it. Then when they sold their 
products to the Government again the Gov¬ 
ernment would pay it back to them and 
there would be no loss and no gain. It does 
not make any difference whether the pri¬ 


vate fabricators buy the copper from the 
foreign country direct or whetlicr the Gov¬ 
ernment buys it. 

PAY AMERICAN WAGES 

In the case I have shown, the Government 
buying directly pays no tariff. As the senior 
Senator from Ohio suggested, the tariff is a 
floor under wages and investments. So, m 
a matter of fact, even in peacetime, If the 
Government wore buying the copper from 
domcBtlc producers, the tariff simply prevents 
the price from going below the fcaalbla min¬ 
ing cost. The Government would be paying 
the standard wages incorporated in the cost 
of the product, I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, instead of trying to hold 
the price down so the workers have to lower 
their wages to keep producing. That Is the 
only difference, and I think our Government 
should b© the first to do just that. 

COPPER A SYMBOL IN AMERICAN PRODUCnON 

Copper is only a symbol in this whole prob¬ 
lem Of tariffs and Import fees. There Is wot 
one iota of difference between copper, lead, 
jEinc, and textiles, precision instruments, 
wood and wood products, petroleum, agri¬ 
cultural products, and scores of other goods 
produced by Amerioan workers. Agricul¬ 
tural products now have a subsidy* of course# 
If it were not for the subsidy, half of the 
farmers, maybe two-thirds of them, in th# 
Dnited States would be out of business, or 
very broke indeed. 


FltL'XlBLP; TARIir Oft IMPi.RT PfrE 
I Will my rtpht here that If thm* wwi a 
flexible import fee appllrable to aj^rknilfuriil 
protliuffs, 85 percent iff iiu* aBrliiilDind prod¬ 
ucts of the DnitPd Ktidwi iff AnonliM v ould 
not need a ladwidy, Mr. Chidnwtm. Thai iu 
cioffly demoniitriibie. 1 will not do that- to¬ 
day, but I do iutond to diffiuie thin whole 
nubjcct nt zaune Irunth uhrn and if it rutnra 
to the Hcnnta floor. It in oj.in-tly tho 
prliuffplo uu the pofriilruni from the %sf-iur iff 
the mudor HennUjr from Trxiw |Mr. i5.N- 
NALLTj. It ki tbr anmn un thr priiihnffn fpun 
every State in tho tinfou. I will hr pro- 
piired to idiow that tm tim UmnU* floor ir tliki 
bill gets that far, 

wplomatic MtATifwii Not hn%vm% 

Mr. Dhidmmii, I want to nay ii.t'dn ihitt 
there ta iltUe chanm ot iiijiirioH diplomat in 
rctlidiona or intoiiiationtd riffiitloiifi with »iiy 
fift-tliffh ituffucllnH Chile. Tnp only 
chance tff a mluctlori In Imporhi from c hih% 
Mr, Chairman, wtffild be Ihrotr^h tiir in- 
criiiicd producthm hi tliiA cmntvf hrmiftlit 
about by the atlnictiid wnmm caiffinl lii- 
tliroiigh the itiibiltecil prhw tlw 
under wagra utid hivitfitmciiiR In 
actly tti© itmc miinnw that th# ad viaomii 
tariff on br»i« ftibrlfiitcd prociuctii jitnbili-/#* 
tti price to that lietd and w«i mmi fiiicli 
tifuranoi especially bectuiic of natlotml i»- 
curlty, 

Thf tariff I* a itablltor for the pricr; It 
would have little or no effect dwiug a w.ir 
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beca'use so much more copper will he used 
and so many more textiles, so much more of 
everything that practically everything any¬ 
one can produce can he sold at a profit. 

PRODUCTION—^PROSPECTS—SMALL MINES— 
LARGE MINES 

Suppose it were peacetime and it did re¬ 
duce the amount of copper shipped from 
Chile by the amount of our increased pro¬ 
duction coming from £0 or 100 new mines 
and prospects working in this country that 
might develop a few largei mines It takes 
many of these prospects and sm'all mines to 
have a chance to develop one large mine. 
The security of this Nation is the most im¬ 
portant thing and not to be confused 
through a consideration of a few pounds of 
material more or less to be purchased from 
a foreign nation. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

I want to say to you that the copper tax 
is a matter of national security. With these 
50 to 75 or 100 or 150 new copper mines, a 
rise in price in an emergency such as this 
would inciease prcducLion of copper a sub¬ 
stantial amount and even more if the price 
v/ent up further. This rise would take plac^ 
If the submarines, the snoikels, destroyed 
access to those Chilean deposits, which 
could happen in 48 hours, and if they didn’t 
destroy the mine installations, they could 
sink, as they did before, the vessels coming 
from South Africa and South Am'enca with 
the strategic, critical minerals and materials. 
We know we are m no position to stop the 
submarines at this point. 

So, from a foreign-relations point of view, 
as I say, the tax will not reduce the imports 
from Chile now It has nothing to do with 
international relations, but if it did reduce 
it by 50,000 tons or 75,000 tons in the peace¬ 
time future, isn’t it worth it to have addi¬ 
tional national security? The same is true 
In regard to petroleum and many other prod¬ 
ucts. The Middle East oil was about to shut 
down many of our wells and would have done 
it had we had 3, 4, or 5 years more without 
a war. Is it not worth it to have this copper 
and petroleum available so that production 
can be immediately increased if necessary? 
The United States is all of the protection 
that Chile has—she should cooperate with us 
in more national security—not less. We pro¬ 
duced up to 1,100,000 tons in 1 year in World 
War II. 

I venture to say, if they destroyed the Chile 
mine installations and we had kept this tariff 
on copper at 4 cents a pound and all these 
mines had remained open, this Nation could 
be much more secure. 

I Just read into the record a telegram 
from Robert Raring, of Battle Mountain, Nev., 
I have d 02 !ens of such briefs and wires which 
I will read into the record on the Senate 
door from many States throughout the 
Union. 

I want to say again that until Congress 
quits its nibbling at the tariff structure of 
this country continually, venture capital will 
continue to back away from business invest¬ 
ments. All that tariff ever was was a floor 
under wages and investments and it encour¬ 
aged venture capital to go into business, be¬ 
cause no matter where the price goes, no 
matter how great in times of temporary 
shortage, investors know there is a floor 
under that investment below which it is not 
likely to go. 

VENTURE CAPITAL 

You could not sell a share of Independent 
copper stock in the United States of America 
today to anyone even if he had $10,000,000 
unless he thinks the war is going to last long 
enough and he might get his investment 
back, but not in peacetime. The people who 
have their money in these mines, like Bob 
Raring, at Battle Mountain, and like the in¬ 
vestors in the mine about which the Gov¬ 


ernor of Michigan writes—^they have to do 
the best they can to get their money out of 
the mines’ continued operation, but no new 
money will come in. Anybody who is not in 
the oil business would not enter it if v;e did 
not have a tariff on oil. 

PETROLEUM IMPORT QUOTAS 

The distinguished Senator from Texas tried 
to get a 5-percent quota on oil winch, of 
course, would have helped, and I voted for it 
It IS not the right way to do it, but it would 
have helped the oil business. If you use 
quotas, If you use subsidies, you are simply 
manipulating your production and putting 
into the hands of a buieau the whole busi¬ 
ness structure of the United States of 
America. 

SUBSIDIES VERSUS TARIFFS 

I want to say to you before I close, Mr. 
Chairman, that the chf^’erence between sub¬ 
sidies and tariffs and import fees is a very 
important one In a subsidy the Congress 
appropriates money from the taxpayers of 
the United States of America every year. 
There is a continual danger in, for instance, 
a subsidy to agriculture, because when the 
payments grow, the people get alarmed and 
then Congress may not appropriate the sub¬ 
sidy money, and then everybody is broke. 

There is no convalescent period. But a 
tariff IS not subject to any bureau; it is not 
subject to an appropriation every year. It is 
based on principle. The tariff, of course, 
should be adjustable, but a tariff that is not 
adjustable is better than no protection at 
all. So if you have a tariff it is a matter of 
principle by law. Therefoie, if this prin¬ 
ciple IS followed for several years and there 
is no interference with the tariff, no inter¬ 
ference with the import fees, then venture 
capital will start back into business because 
investors know that a law must be changed 
to change the principle. Committee hear¬ 
ings must be held—it must pass both houses 
of Congress—and lastly the President must 
sign it. 

Free traders know then that they have to 
go before a Senate committee, that they 
have to go on the floor of Congress, that 
they have to get the signature of the Presi¬ 
dent to bring about a change. The con¬ 
tinual manipulation and the continual nib¬ 
bling at this protection of venture capital, 
the floor under wages and Investments, has 
severely shaken the economic stiucture of 
this country 

I said before the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona entered the room, that copper 
is a symbol in this whole field It is a vital 
subject and has to be reckoned with*. Mr. 
Chairman, I submit for the record a table 
showing products affected by the tariff in 
certain States And I will not read it all. 

PRODUCTS AFFECTED BY THE TARIFF IN 
SELECTED STATES 

It will foe noted that each member of 
the committee has several products affected 
by the tariff, but on which reductions have 
been made or will be made, in his State. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to enter 
into the record Just a partial list of the prod¬ 
ucts that are in exactly the same category 
as copper, except that we do not have as yet 
an open lobby representing the President of 
a nation where these products are produced, 
demanding the removal of the tariff. We 
have what the State Department calls re¬ 
ciprocal trade treaties, made under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. Of course, such trade 
treaties never were reciprocal, were never 
Intended to be, and do not operate that way, 
as everyone can see now, for the very sim¬ 
ple reason that when foreign nations agree 
to lower a tariff, they Immediately establish 
quotas and embargoes, and manipulate their 
currency values, impose a permit system for 
imports, and defeat our objective from the 
outset. 


“Members of the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee—Industries Injured or Fearing 

Injury in Their States 

“Georgia—Senator George: Luggage and 
leather goods, ladies’ handbags, corduroy, 
velveteen, candy, mineial earth pigments, 
tex Liles. 

“lexas—Senator Connally* Luggage and 
leather goods, ladies’ handbags, lead, candy, 
bone charcoal, petroleum. 

“Virginia—Senator Byrd- Luggage and 
leather goods, ladies’ handbags, corduroy, 
velveteen, lead, candy, mineral earth pig- 
men os, leather fiber. 

“Colorado—Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
Senator Millihin : Chemical porcelain (scien¬ 
tific apparatus), luggage and leather goods, 
lead, candy, mushrooms, pelroleum. 

“Oklahoma—Senator Kerr Lead, candy, 
petroleum. 

“Ohio—Senator Taft* Dental burrs, lug¬ 
gage and leather goods, ladies’ handbags, 
cocoa mats, fatty acids, crayons and water 
colors, glasswaie, leather gloves, braids and 
twines, cliinaware and pottery, magnesite 
(dolomite), corduroy, cordage and twine, 
candy, mushrooms, mineral earth pigments, 
leather fiber. 

“Nebraska—Senator Butler: Candy, ani¬ 
mal glue. 

“Illinois—Senator Luc “is* Photoengraving 
and lithographing equipment, optical in¬ 
struments, scientific instruments, luggage 
and leather goods, ladies’ handbags, potas¬ 
sium permanganate, fatty acids, crayons and 
water colors, rubber footwear, cellulose prod¬ 
ucts, watches, glassware, paperboard, cordage 
and twine, lead, leather gloves, candy, mush¬ 
rooms, cocoa and chocolate, mineral earth 
pigments, leather fiber, animal glue, petro¬ 
leum. 

“North Carolina—Senator Hoey: Ladies’ 
handbags, paper—cigarette and Bible, etc — 
corduroy, velveteen, candy, carpets, textiles. 

“Pennsylvania—Senator Myers, Senator 
Martin: Dental burrs, whiskies and spirits, 
luggage and leather goods, lead pencils, 
ladies’ handbags, bone charcoal, crayons and 
water colors, fur-felt hat bodies, paper— 
cigarette and Bible, etc.—optical and oph¬ 
thalmic glass, lace, fatty acids, mineral earth 
pigments, glassware, chemicals, woolen goods, 
slide fasteners, cordage and twine, bicycle 
tires, leather gloves, candy, mushrooms, ani¬ 
mal glue, gold leaf and metal foil, water 
meters, cocoa and chocolate, Carpets, petro¬ 
leum 

“Maine — Senator Brewster: Spring 
clothespins, luggage and leather goods, 
ladies’ handbags, paper and pulp, corduroy, 
canned fish, leather fiber, carpets, textiles.’’ 

CURRENCY MANIPULATION PERMITS, ETC. 

I want to say to you just briefly that I do 
have much information on how foreign na¬ 
tions’ currency is manipulated in most of the 
foreign countries for trade advantage. For 
example, in Colombia an importer wanted 
to buy a certain product made in the United 
States. They gave him the exchange, but 
what happened? They said he must pay 
3^/4 pesos to the dollar used to purchase the 
goods in America. 

The official exchange is 1 96 pesos to the 
dollar. So the competing countries, it hap¬ 
pened to be that in that case England and 
Scotland were the chief competitors—^so 
Colombia could give importers from other 
countries 2 pesos, 21 / 2 . or even 3—^to the 
dollar—and the deal was off as far as the 
Americans were concerned. 

That is one way currencies are manipu¬ 
lated through exchange controls. I have 
gone into some detail on the Senate floor 
about this manipulation. Of course, we are 
all familiar with the latest lowering of the 
pound last year, which had a tremendous 
effect on trade agreements that had been 
made before. Even if they were allowed to 
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be carried out without the quotas and em¬ 
bargoes and manipulations day by day that 
they exercise, the lowering of the pound 
would simply nullify every trade agreement 
that had been made up to that time- It is 
a form of trade piracy, the efCecL of which is 
apparently little understood m this country. 

WAGE AND INCOME MANIPULATED 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to say 
that there is a well-understood deal in the 
agreements between the major copper com¬ 
panies and the Chilean Government I want 
to give you some detail in regard to this 
becaiioe it is the crux of the wage-living 
standard of that country. The Chilean Gov¬ 
ernment has four basic exchange rates in 
relation to the dollar These are set up so 
as to provide the Covornment with maximum 
dollar balances, even though Chilean im¬ 
porters and exporters often receive far less 
than the full dollar value of the respective 
articles. 

The ofScial Government rate of 19.37 pesos 
to the dollar must be used by the large min¬ 
ing companies and to cover costs of opera¬ 
tion of the mines in Chile. Each dollar 
earned only represents 19 37 pesos for them, 
while at the iiec rate each dollar is worth 
90 pesos. The result Is that the Chilean 
exchange authorities make a profit of 70 
pesos on each dollar. 

There have been intimations that the duty 
of 2 or 4 cents would affect the Chilean 
workers’ wage rates and cause labor dis¬ 
turbances, even threats of communism. 

It may not be generally known and under¬ 
stood in this country that the amount that 
the Chilean worker receives for his day’s 
work has little or no relation to the price of 
copper but is dependent upon the peculiar 
system of using different exchange values 
for differenb purposes. 

To show the relation to copper under the 
present system, if the sale price were 20 
cents per pound, a Chilean exporting 6 
pounds would receive approximately a dol¬ 
lar. Excluding transportation and market¬ 
ing costs, the Chilean Government would 
then take this dollar and give the Chilean 
copper firm 19 pesos. The Government 
would, thus have made 70 pesos on the trans¬ 
action. 

On the other hand, a Chilean wishing to 
Import something from the United States, 
for example, a camera film costing $1, would 
have to take .43 pesos to the Chilean foreign 
exchange office in order to receive that need¬ 
ed dollar. If he were going to buy some leas 
essential Item or were to visit the United 
States, he would have to spend 90 pesos on 
the free market to get his dollar. And a 
Chilean miner only earns approximately 225 
pesos a day, or between $2.40 and $3,75 de¬ 
pending on the rate of exchange. 

Any reduction of copper exports to the 
United States could easily be compensated 
by the Chilean Government by according a 
more favorable exchange rate to Chilean 
copper exporters, since the worker does not 
benefit In any case. The total amount of 
dollars earned by the Chilean economy 
would have to be accordingly less. 

The second rate of 25 pesos or the export 
draft rate is limited to use for Imports of 
newsprint. The third rate of 31 pesos to the 
dollar is used for converting nitrate export 
proceeds, for most official transactions, and 
for certain basic Imported commodities. 
The fourth rate of 43 pesos to the dollar is 
the banking rate or the one used in the ex¬ 
change derived from industrial and agricul¬ 
tural exports. 

In addition to these rates, the ChUean 
Government has begun the practice of licens¬ 
ing temporary individual export transactions 
at rates of anywhere from 60 to 100 pesos 
and connecting them with aU imports at the 
same rate. 

The free or curb exchange rate Is 90 pesos 
to the dollar, which rose from 60 in 1943 to 
100 pesos to the dollar at the end of 1949, 


and then fell again to PO In 1950 The 
Chilean Government eventually plans to 
have a fixed rate of 60 to the dollar to cover 
all transactions, hoping that through de¬ 
valuation the free rate will also find this 
level. 

Mr. Chairman, further, I want to icvicw 
bi lefly the argument s that have been used in 
this connection. I read the testimony that 
has been presented in the House hearings, 
and which has become a part oi the Sen¬ 
ate hearings, or I understand will become a 
pert. Now I want to take up each of the 
arguments presented for the tax suspension 
and answer each one briefly 

First, the political and cconoxuic foicign 
rotations, particul'iiTy wilh Chile, would 
suffer through the remipoEition of the cop¬ 
per ipport tax I refened to Chilean ex¬ 
change manipiilation just now and shall not 
explain It again. At picsont demand for 
copper, it Is unlikely that imports would bo 
reduced below the present level in any ca.se. 
Any increase in domestic production of c(»p- 
per would not take place immediately, and 
it would be a moderate increase in any case. 
The imposition of the ta.x would, however, 
produce the clfect that any slump in the 
market would not clo-'-e down our mines be¬ 
fore we reduce the imports from foreign, 
sources, and the peacetime stebilmitj^on 
cfiect ol the tanif Oii venture capital wntdd 
bo effective at once. 

The second argument is that Chile is 
largely dependent upon copper exports Im* 
foreign exchange and revonuo. It is more 
important to pre.'-ervo the standard of liv¬ 
ing ol our own miners and the national secu¬ 
rity hero than to consider livelihood abroad. 
Besides, as was pointed out, import.s will only 
be aiXectod through the rcdmposll ion of tiio 
tux at present demand levels by the rela¬ 
tively small increase in the domestic pro¬ 
duction. 

DOMESTIC I'ROntrCTXON COMTUOI.t.l'D 

Mr. Chairman, third, It 1» said that the 
2-ceut copper import tax would immediately 
be reflected in the selling price of copprr and 
brass produclR. In the past tiu' cUffcreiUiul 
in cost of foreign and dona :.t!c ctspprr lias 
rarely exceeded 1 cent, even when the cop¬ 
per import tax was 4 cents per pound. 

In the beginning It is po.-j.ible that price 
rises up to 2 cent:; may take IP)\v'*ver, 

after a short period of remljusUnent,, it la 
likely that the domestic cetpper price will 
again approach the Itwel of the world price 
for copper. As I have already said. In part 
it is a manipulated price, since it in a con¬ 
trolled price. 

The prcKluction in this country Is eutdrcly 
controlled, since the closing of the Independ- 
ent copper mines, by three major companim, 
and two of those major companies entirely 
control the Chilean production, which is the 
competitive country at the present time. 
At this ijoint I ask permission to Insert a 
short memorandum on the control of brass 
fabricators by the major copper producers. 
It is an interesting document, Mr. Chairman, 
“FAraiCAToas 

'VHAT CONSriTUTES TIX® rAMICATlQN INDUaTET 

"'The fabricator Is the principal customer 
of the primary copper producer. Here moat 
of the copper Is put into semifinished form 
of sheets, rods, wire, extruded or rolled 
shapes, etc., 'Which constitute the raw ma¬ 
terials for a vast industry of proc-ewors of 
articles for final consumption or ©f parts for 
the products of other industries. The 
stream fans out from about 20 primary cop¬ 
per estafollsliments in the United States to 
more than 6,000 processors, not Including the 
electrical and machinery manufacturers who 
us© large quantities of copper and copper 
liToducts. 

“There are about SO companies In the 
United States generally recognlsscd as impor¬ 
tant fabricators and users of raw copper, the 
latter being, for the most part, the large 


electrical manufacture!s such as G'^noral 
Electric, Weslinghouse, etc. The more im¬ 
portant of the labiicators are owned or 
controlled by one or the other of the great 
copper prcd'uceris, giving them completeiy 
integrated operations from the minor, to the 
finished biass and copper pioducts. Thus, 
lor example. 

“Ainoncan Smelting & Refining Co ^ has 
Interlocking dii eel orate with General C’able 
Carp (Koiinecoit Copp^i’ Corp. coniioks: 
Chare Brass & Copper Co., Ine., Aim iicon 
Elretrlcal Uorks, now Kennocott Wire .'c Cable 
Co. Annaoncki Copper Alining Co. coutnea’, 
Aroencan Biass Co., Anaciaida. V. ire k 
Cable Co. Pnelpr.-Doclge Corp. contrnk,. Nn- 
tumeJ Eleetr c IVodurts Corp., liebir.-innv 
BIcetrie C.'.ble Co Seventy-fire to eighty 
percent of fabrlratin^; indnr.lry.) 

“E:eh ol the labru\i!ou> Pf’.titl above rep¬ 
resents t ic merfv'r or acquisition of v.tIo :s 
concerns well known in the past as imi>or- 
tant prndueer.s ol coj)P'‘r and brass prodticts. 
Tne only important tabrieutois not now eon- 
troPed by tlm copper prodiieer., art‘* Bra^ge- 
port Brass Co, Bt'ovUle Aiauiu'aeturing Co., 
Ckoniie Co. (wire and cable), Muller Braes 
^€o. 

“Revere Ct’ipper k Brans Co., Inc., has in- 
terhiekoig dired orate with American Mivdt- 
Ing k Helming Co. 

“The brn.A fabricators controli«*d by the 
three joajor name copper pinnlncern pioduee 
app"oxlnr.itely 75 to BO perctuH. of all ot ilie 
brar.n-fnbncatecl products in thin co.uutry/* 

Senator Malonf. I *uik p<'nnitai«m to p;u In 
the I; c {?;.}) the nr’gmumta that have hern 
raised lita-e atid in the llouhe to hearlnit^ and 
the<r remiation:?. 

Tl^n CuAiuMAN. You may put those In the 

“Demand Er.vtrm Domiaitic Stti'Di.Y rna 
Time To (Vomik 

“At prer'cnt levt la tsf produet Ion. and hi the 
light the prerout war crieU, It in likely 
that the dcnnnul for copiUk* will rem du 
relatively hifdi ior aome time to come. The 
2-renlf>por-pound tax h; ni>t deriipietl io ki*ep 
impfuia out lua* hi it designed lo huT« aae 
the price of cupper t«» the diune.dle iirer, 
d’he tax will menoy repri'aent nu inade iuute 
th or lUiiln" wa‘ t‘a and a amall ineajdire of 
piohHddon fur the <huu«a4le eopper-iululug 
leduGry. The tax wdl fulfill if:* purp^ohe 
ntunly in the ca.se of a severe drop In copper 
prkea, In that case, Vw tax will nerve n,n a 
I4UUU pritte cushion and will mato up !*» a 
tnudi degree the dlircrentUd la rtait uf pro- 
duetitm between forelim and domestic cop¬ 
per. 

“Tim TAX mu» «FDr»cf: tii« c«iMeKT?TiVf: posi¬ 
tion tw vim%n luf tmim inifisTtitmd* «f a 

<uirATI- ft nisuftK'! 

“Thbi argument rutut rounf.er to the iirpii- 
menl that the ii% will Increiwne eopptfr priecn. 
To the txtent that the copper price wilt be 
IncTcafiCti and imltstltulea will h« iiacrl in 
tliOKft tew lielclB III which they are fwoahlin 
th© proteura In cupper clcmiuut woiiUI he 
taken od anti the use of raitiatitutea would 
ihiin become a Imhmclint faefttr tin the price 
of copper iiiid coppar i.iroduct#. 

“feTOtTcnuNO wrjrffi fe jiopAain/in py b«» 

mnnmi tiik swrpt>t or CMCcri 

“The rtimpoaiflon of the tax would lone 
no appreciiible eacet on the jmioualii of cop- 
per available for clilirr comiinTckd impoUn 
or for (lovminient alotltpiliiig, iin- 

ticmii, pirtlfiilarlf Chile, arc ludly In nerd of 
doltew and will continue to iwppiy llie Amer- 

»Amtrlc«n Smelting A IteflnhiR 
not prorluc;- enough copper lor iii own sr- 
eounfc to iiipply tlw* fabriraicra In wlilcli It 
l» Intereited in lliw# l4ilirlctiiior« mint de- 
ptiid In part on piirclnt*« of feipi^r In ttai 
market. 

Source: Eoporfc of llit F«terftl Trail# Com- 
mlwdoii on Copper Imlualrik 017, P9n 
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ican market with copper in order to gain 
much needed foreign exchange. The avail¬ 
ability of copper for stockpiling would not 
be reduced by the 2-cent-per-pound tax. 

“it is argued that the domestic industry is 

OPERATING AT PEAK PEACETIME PRODUCTION 

“Although it IS undoubtedly true that the 
rate of domestic production is high for nor¬ 
mal peacetime conditions, it is also true that 
large numbers of the independent mines are 
closed, partly due to the price drop in 1949 
following the suspension of the tax until 
June 30, 1950. The added production that 
can be brought into play by reopening these 
properties that have been reluctant to do so 
because of the uncertainty of the copper 
market has been estimated at 80,000 to 
100,000 tons annually The reason that 
these mines have refused to open are that in 
order to undergo the necessary expenses of 
reopening, a continued high price for copper 
would have to be assured. The reimposition 
of the 2-cent tax would represent a small 
factor, but an important factor, in assuring 
independent miners a return adequate to 
justify the expense of pumping water out of 
the mines and of retimbenng the properties. 
As far as a consistently fair return for copper 
mining can be assured through the opera¬ 
tion of the 2-cent tax, new-venture capital 
will go into copper mining, and exploration 
for new deposits will take place and.thus as¬ 
sure the Nation a continued supply of copper. 
Only a healthy and operating industry can 
undergo the expense of exploration and de¬ 
velopment, and the 2-cent tax will, to a small 
degree, assure just that. 

“new discoveries of ore deposits are not 

MADE AS FAST AS THE DEPLETION OF OLD ONES 

TAKES PLACE 

“The same answer as above applies, plus 
the following; Coupled with new exploration 
and exploitation of deposits, there must be 
research for new technology which will make 
the use of low-grade deposits economically 
feasible. This research requires money and a 
healthy mining industry. 

“further SUSPENSION OF COPPER TAX WOULD 
REDUCE THE PRICE OF COPPER 

“Realizing that the 2 cents per pound tax 
is only a small part of the cost differential 
between domestic and foreign production, it 
Is clear that the 2 cents per pound tax can¬ 
not completely stabilize copper prices. As 
was pointed out earlier, the domestic price 
of copper will probably soon approach the 
world price and just provide a cushion for 
extreme fluctuations of the domestic price. 

“stockpiling COSTS WOULD BE INCREASED 

“This was discussed earlier. Stockpiling 
can be done without payment of tariffs, and 
any argument that the security of the Nation 
would be endangered by this 2 cents per 
pound tax is dangerous and fallacious. 

“In the hearings before the House, Mr. 
Phelps, vice president of Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Corp., testified that Chile might reduce 
her exports to the United States by as much 
as 15 percent, irrespective of any such re¬ 
placement of imports by increased domestic 
production. 

“What made Mr, Phelps take the figure of 
16 percent unless he was informed of such a 
figure by Chilean interests? Could this be 
regarded as a form of blackmail? 
“investment in and DEVELOPMENT OP THE 

MINING INDUSTRY IS DEPENDENT UPON LONG- 

RANGE PRICE PICTURE, IRRESPECTIVE OF TAR¬ 
IFFS ON COPPER 

“Tt is undeniably true that the develop¬ 
ment of copper mines and the prospecting in 
the industry is guided by the prospective 
price picture. We cannot argue that 2 cents 
per pound will guarantee the domestic pro¬ 
ducer a permanently high price. This low 
tariff will merely represent a small measure of 
protection. If we use the same factors today 
as w© used in 1932 for the determination of 
the tariff necessary to compensate for the 
differences in the cost of production here and 


abroad, the copper tariff would have to be in 
the neighborhood of 8 cents per pound 
whereas m 1932 it was determined that 4 
cents per pound would give domestic produc¬ 
tion adequate protection. The much more 
steeply rising costs in this country as com¬ 
pared with foreign production, and the de¬ 
valuation of foreign currency, has brought 
about this change in the picture “ 

Senator Malone. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
memo here of the effect of the copper tariff 
and the actual tariffs on copper products 
and I ask unanimous permission to insert 
that in the record. 

“In talking with various Government 
agencies I found a general consensus of 
opinion that the reimposition of the excise 
tax will be reflected in the prices of semi¬ 
manufactured goods containing copper. 
However, on many final copper products the 
effect will be so small as to be practically 
negligible, and all press reports that the 
consumers would suffer through higher 
prices must be regarded as grossly exag¬ 
gerated. 

“Here is an example of the incidence of 
the copper tariff on the retail price of an 
article such as a compact or a lipstick case 
made of copper or copper alloys: A compact 
made of brass weighing 2 ounces and assum¬ 
ing a copper content of 60 percent will con¬ 
tain 1 2 ounces of copper. At the present 
price of 22 cents per pound for copper the 
value of the actual copper contained in 
the compact would be worth approximately 
1 65 cents. At a retail price of $1 65 for the 
compact only 1 percent of the retail price 
would be in payment for the actual copper 
used If the tariff on copper were reim¬ 
posed, the additional cost of 2 cents per 
pound for the tariff would represent an ad¬ 
ditional cost for the compact of 0 15 cent 
(15/100 of a cent), or approximately 0.001 
percent of the retail price of the compact. 
Even assuming a great deal of waste of cop¬ 
per during the process of manufacture, one 
could hardly say that the increased cost of 
copper would be a hardship for the con¬ 
sumer. 

“In general it must be said that the effect 
of reimposition of the copper tariff would 
be least noticeable in those commodities 
which require a great deal of labor in their 
production. It is pretty safe to say that the 
increased cost will be absorbed, by the re¬ 
tailer, the jobber, or the manufacturer. 
However, there are other categories of goods 
which are heavier in weight and in which 
the actual copper cost represents a higher 
percentage of the final price. In housing, 
for instance, a great deal of copper is used 
for plumbing, heating, and other installa¬ 
tion. If we assume that 250 pounds of 
copper are used in a house, the increased 
tax on copper would amount to $5 per house. 
If we realize that copper is generally only 
used to any great extent in houses in higher 
price brackets ($15,000 on up), the in¬ 
creased copper price will represent 0.033 
percent of the total cost of a $16,000 house. 

“The proponents of the further suspension 
of the copper tariff argue that any further 
increase in price may well lead to a further 
search for and use of a substitute for cop¬ 
per. In addition it is feared that any price 
slump that may occur in the copper indus¬ 
try will have more severe repercussions if 
the price is artificially hiked through the re¬ 
imposition of the copper tariff. It is also 
argued that after the 1949 recession the cop¬ 
per industry is again working at, or near, ca¬ 
pacity and that the reimposition of the tariff 
will not greatly increase domestic production 
of copper. 

“During the last few years imports of cop¬ 
per have been necessary and it is considered 
hardly likely that at present consumption 
rates the tariff will change that picture slg- 
niflcantly. 

“As it was pointed out earlier, the reim¬ 
position of the tariff on copper will have no 
appreciable effect on the import situation at 


the present high prices. Should commodi¬ 
ties wholesale, however, fall considerably on 
the world market, domestic copper produc¬ 
ers would find themselves producing below 
the break-even point and copper purchasers 
would prefer to buy imported copper at low¬ 
er prices The 2-cent copper tariff, there¬ 
fore, only represents a 2-cent per pound 
margin of safety for the domestic producer. 
Should world copper prices fall to more than 
2 cents below the break-even point of do¬ 
mestic copper mines our copper industries 
would again largely suspend operations. It 
must be realized that domestic copper mines 
vary m their break-even point and that so- 
called marginal mines can only operate 
profitably at a high copper price and those 
would be the first to suspend operation in 
the case of a price break. The 2 cents per 
pound tariff would merely represent a 2-cent 
safety margin protecting the domestic mar¬ 
ket from excessively competitive imports. 
In regard to production cost foreign copper 
IS produced at far lower rates than domestic 
copper and the 2-cent tariff only represents a 
small part of that difference in cost of pro¬ 
duction. This IS a strong argument for the 
flexible import fee bill. 

“In summing up, we may say that any fear 
of a significant increase in the price of com¬ 
modities containing copper is without 
foundation. On the other hand, at the pres¬ 
ent condition of the domestic economy, it is 
doubted that the reimposition of the copper 
tariff will change the copper supply situa¬ 
tion to any great extent. It must be added 
that in the case of a serious drop in ^copper 
price, the 2-cent per pound tariff may rep¬ 
resent a small measure of protection for the 
domestic industry, although that amount of 
tariff is not enough to compensate for the 
much lower cost of production of imported 
copper. 

“It has been found Impossible to locate 
exact figures and examples of the effect of 
the copper tariff on the retail price of certain 
commodities. There are thousands and 
thousands of different products containing 
copper and it is almost impossible to find 
out what percentage of copper is contained 
in the products or in their alloys. It has 
been found, for instance, that in brass 
plumbing fixtures alone the percentages of 
contained copper vary from less than 60 
percent to more than 90 percent. In the 
case of lipsticks, it is very difficult to find 
out how much of the cost of the lipstick 
must be apportioned to the case and how 
much to the actual lipstick; furthermore, 
the case may be made of any number of 
copper alloys and the actual chemical 
analysis would be almost impossible to ob¬ 
tain. 

“The attached table lists articles which 
are dutiable under the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and which are taxable under the 
copper import excise tax for the copper con¬ 
tained therein. The tax of 2 cents per 
pound on the copper contained is levied in 
addition to the regular tariff. Any articles 
containing copper which are not provided 
for in paragraphs 316, 380, 381, 387, 1620,1634, 
1667, 1658, and 1659 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
are taxable at the rate of 11/2 cents per 
pound of the weight of the article if copper 
is the component of chief value. Articles 
which are not composed of copper as chief 
value, but which contain 4 percent or more 
of copper, are taxable, in addition to their 
regular duty, at the rate of li^ percent ad 
valorem, or three-eights of a cent per pound, 
whichever is lower. 

“In other words, all articles containing 
copper, specifically provided for in above 
paragraphs, are taxable for all copper con¬ 
tained. Other articles are taxed depending 
on whether they are in chief value of cop¬ 
per, or, if not, whether they contain 4 per¬ 
cent or more of copper. In either case, they 
are taxed, in addition to the normally ap¬ 
plicable duty, on the weight of the article, 
and not on the copper contained.” 
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Effect of copper 

/Par, ?16 S 80 ’81 887 1620 1 C 34 . 1657 , 1668 , 16 S 9 Of the Tariff Act of 1930 , of Which all products containing copper aie separately dutlabla 
' . I » > » midei’sec. 3425 of the Internal Revenue Code) 


IRC 

sec. 


3425 


Dcscnption 


Tanl? 
Act of 
1930 
par. 


31G 


380 

3S1 


387 

3020 

1034 

1657 

1658 


1659 


Copper-bcarms? ores and coneentiatcs and articles provided foi m pars 31G, 380, 381, 38/, 
1020, 1034, 1657, 1058, oi 1059 of tho Tariff Act of 1930. 

Copper-bearing ores and ... 

If products of Cuba.. 

Copper sulfate.. 

All {Sticlord'uliabirundeVth^T not pnn ub'd foi heiololore m l his soct'ion, 

m which copper (including copper m alloys) is the conipoiient inatenal ol chiel value 
All ai tides dutiable undei the Tariff Act. of 1930, not pi ovided foi hcietofoio in this section, 
containing 4 peiccnt oi more ol copper by weight 


Tax rate 


2 cents pci pound on coppei content 
Flee 

2 cents pei pound on coppci content 
Do 

1J4 cents per pound. 

V/i pel cent ad valmeni oi H cent per pound, wldi'hevm is the hnver. 


Pcsenption 


(a) All wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal not speeiffcally pio\ ided loi (except 

gold, silver, platinum, tungsten, Ol molybdenum). 

All flat wiies and all btee\in skips not thicker than 1 1 mch and not exeeialuig It. 
mches in width, whethei in long oi shoit lengths, in coils or otheiwise, mid 
whethei rolled oi drawm tlnough dies or rolls, oi otheuviso produtvd. 

Not thicker than 0 01 inch.-. 

Thicker than 0 01 and not thicker than 0 05 meli.-. 

Thickei tliiiu 0 05 and not thicker than M mch.. -- .—-— 

All wire, non, steel, or other metal coated by dipping, galvantziiig, sheruidlKing, 
electrolytic, oi any other iiroeess witli '/me, im, or other rnetul: 

Round iron or steel wire, valued at not abo\ e 0 coats pei pouruL-„—. 


Other- 


Telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, steel, or other 
metal (except gold, silver, platinum, tungsten, or luolybdouum), covenul with 
or composed in part of cotton, jut(', silk, enamel, lacquer, rubber, paper, com¬ 
pound, Ol othei material, with or without metal covering. 

Wire rope.-. 


Wire strand.-.-.. 

Spinning and twisting ring travelers.. 

Wire hecldles and healds.-. -.- - - - -.— 

(b) Ingots, shot, bais, sheetwire, or other forms not speciflcan.v provld(‘d for, or 
scrap, containing more than 50 percent of tungstCMi, tungstencurbidis molyb¬ 
denum carbide, or combinations thereof: 

Ingots, shot, onus oi .sciap. 

Sheets, wire, oi othei forms.-. 

Gorman silver, or nickel silver, uiimuimfuctured.-.-. 

Nickel sih er sheets, strips, rods, and wire...... 

Copper m rolls, lods, or sheets. 

Copper engraverb’ plates. 

Not ground.-. 

Ground.. 

Copper tubes: 

kScaniless.-.-... 

Brazed.-.-.. ... 

Beamless copper tubing— .. . —. . . .. - — 

Brass rods, sheet brass, brass plates, bars, and strips... . 

Muntz or yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston rods, and shafting.. 

Brass tubes: 

Beamless—......—.. .... 

Brazed.-.......-.. 

Beamless brass tubing.. ......-..... 

Brass angles and cluumcls.-.. .. 

Bionze rods and sheets. —.»—— 

Bronze tubes....... . .. 

Phosphor-copper or pbosphorus-eoptier. , —. — —. .... 

Bells, broken, and bdl metal, broken and fit only to bo rcmuinifactured..... 

Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, all Iho foregoing, fit only for 
romanufucture. 

Composition metal of which copper Is the component material of chief value, not stK>- 
dftcally provided for. 

Copper ore....—.-.. . . 

Kegulus of copper_-.———.... 

Black or coarse copper.-.-..... —.. 

Cement copper......—.. . .... - 

Old copper, flt only for remunufucturo—.-...... .. 

Coppersaile.---.-..... 

Clippings from new copper.._—__ .. .... 

Copper in plates, bars, IngoUs, or pig.s, not manufactured or sjwcittUy provided for-- 

Copper sulto or blue vitriol. ......... 

Copper aootato and aubace tato or verd igi is.... 


Duty 


15 percent iul valorum— .-.——. 

7 b.* pel cent mi viilmein..... 

10 percent ad valoiem .... . ....... . 

12}r percent ad vahiiem—__..... 

The rate for the wire of whieb it i.x made and 0.1 cent per 
pound additum.il. 

The eiirrenl rate for the wire of v\lm'h it is made and 0.1 
cent per pound additional. 

17) a perewnt ad valorem.. 


ly cimt.s per pound, but not less than 10 tierccnt nor more 
tlmn 20 pci cent ad vuloreiu. 

17*a percein ad vuleioni .. . ... ... . 

35 pereetil ad Milorem . . . ... 

25 cents per 1,000 and 00 iierceut mi valoicm., 


30 percent ad valorem. 
40 permit ad valoriau. 
20 iiermit ad vult>rian . 
30 per<‘(‘nt ad valorem™ 
ly cents per pound..- 


3Lj ci'td.s per imund, 
5y ismts per iwniiid. 


. t*' ei'ida iM‘r pound. 
fd<. colds jHM' i»oinal. 
3 >i! ei'id.s {MT |w>und 
2 eeid.s per pmnui . 
...M-do ... 


.. do - , . , . 

0 Wilts |K»r rsnind..-, 
2 mits jK‘r iKrtmd..., 
0 eiads iHa* isanuL... 
2 mils per pound. — 

. . do , . . 

,'{ coats iHT iKiund «, 
Free 

.do... 


Plus copper tax of 
2 et'tu.s pi'i pound 


,.do.. 


Frw..-. 

Frtis,.— 


2 mtM per pmmd 
tax throughout 
on eoppw' con* 
tent. 


sffiVBNTY TO mmrt meckkt oy toe beass 
FABEICATORS’ imODITCTION COITOEOLLKD 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say In closing that 
70 to 80 percent of the fabricated brass pro¬ 
duction in this country is controlled by the 
throe major mining companies, two of which 
are adamant that the free trade on copper 
he extended. On these same brass products 
containing 70 to 80 percent copper, a tariff 
or import fee of from a 15 to a 65 percent ad 
valorem is maintained which is necessary to 
pay American wages in this country and 
compete with the low-wago living standards 
in the competitive country, and to which I, 
of course, enter no objection. I am for a 


jflexlbl© tariflf or Import fee to stebillKc the 
price at a competitive level for ail products 
produced in the country. 

QUJ 8 STXON OF BUYINO AT A SLAVE WAOI MVEI* 

In my opinion w© should not try the hold 
the price of the products that thi« Oovern- 
ment buy® from fcrelgn natloni down to a 
Slav© wage level. In my opinion we would 
have much better diplomatic relations, much 
better international relations, if wt paid a 
price for these products that would allow 
them to pay their labor eventually on a scalt 
comparable to our own instead of putting ui 
in competition with this labor and ln«l«tfng 
that we either put our mm on relief or force 


iht’m to work lor * lower W4it« lit this 
cmintry. 

And that giie» fi^r nil tlit* iiwliiatriw that I 
mcnticmed, Mr. Cliiitmiaii, iitrt- only cniiprr, 
bccinwi^ copp« l« miirely a ftyiiilicib*t 4 rifr 
or aiilMldy i« iltp filtrniatiw to piiUiiiii niir 
own Hit’ll on ifiling ittkiiig tht^ liiihrikiy tftwwty, 
the relief Bicitiey out of the Treiwmry, Lf‘t uii 
have an Imptiri-h'e iw tinii we «|ii4ll«i 
the price illlierfiinal io they ejui ritifeP tlit 
wai«» llvlsif of ttinlr worifr« Iti emr 

itiiiKlurd, to the ihiil wt piirrha«t 

ftlirwfl. A giwid txiinipit li tlif ill mill*m 
Chile, where vapper prnclm-'era iinlf i:i;t7 
poiiw tm tach Wiiitod siftte* doiLw 
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compared with a free market value of 90 
pesos for the dollar. No wonder that wages 
in Chile are so low, when the Government 
retains most of the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings. 

Mr Chairman, paying a price to foreign na¬ 
tions comparable to our own standard would 
be a very much improved method over the 
one we are using now which is a continual 
threat of removing what little floor under 
wages and investments exists. 

Whenever the wage living standards 
reached the American level, no tariff or im¬ 
port fee would be necessary. 

THE PURPOSE OF A TARIFF OR IMPORT FEB 

The purpose of a tariff or import fee is a 
floor under wages and investments. 

It means that regardless of the fluctua¬ 
tions in price there is a stabilized level be¬ 
low which it should not go, providing such 
taiiff or import fee correctly represents that 
differential of cost between this Nation and 
the competitive countries mostly represented 
by the difference in the wage-living stand¬ 
ards. 

Whether the domestic production is 60 per¬ 
cent or 100 percent of the domestic con¬ 
sumption, the principle is the same, pro¬ 
viding the taiiff is based on the principle 
of “fair and reasonable” competition A 
market then is established for foreign na¬ 
tions' goods on the same basis as for the 
domestic producer—but not at an advantage. 

It simply supports the economic struc¬ 
ture of our own country on the wage-living 
standards established by its own citizens. 
The principle, of course, should be applied 
to all products and all industries. 

My flexible import fee bill, S 1965, now 
in Senate Finance Committee, this very com¬ 
mittee, provides that the long-experienced 
Tariff Commission would be turned into the 
Foreign Trade Authority, since this more 
nearly represents its work; and that Author¬ 
ity would have the same latitude in the field 
of adjusting the tariffs and import fees on 
a basis of “fair and reasonable” competition 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
given the responsibility of fixing the freight 
rates for the carriers on the basis of a “rea¬ 
sonable return” on the investment. 

THE ^"PERIL point” VERSUS THE FLEXIBLE 
IMPORT FEE 

The much-discussed peril point would 
simply require the President to write Con¬ 
gress a letter in case the State Department 
lowered the tariff or import on any United 
States product below the Tariff Commission’s 
estimate of the point of injury to domestic 
producers while the flexible import fee is 
established on principle. If we accept any 
provision of that nature we are then on 
record for the principle set out in the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act as extended with the 
exercise of the President’s judgment as it 
benefits abroad, overcoming the damage to 
industry in this country—and he is already 
on record that sacrificing an industry here 
is no reason to stop the indiscriminate han¬ 
dling of our own tariffs and import fees to 
provide additional imports into this country. 

NO CONSIDERATION OF A HIGH OR LOW TARIFF 

There would be no consideration of a high 
or low tariff or import fee, but the flexible 
import fee would at all times be adjusted to 
the differential of cost due mostly to the 
difference in the wage-living standards. 

The tariff or import fee would be lowered 
as the foreign nations' living standards were 
raised, and when such standards approxi¬ 
mated our own then the common objective 
of free and unrestricted trade would be the 
almost immediate and automatic result. 

The tariff or import tax on copper has, un¬ 
fortunately, been lowered from 4 cents to 
2 cents, which is woefully inadequate, but 
nevertheless through its permanent resto¬ 
ration, the principle is established and ven¬ 
ture capital and the workers in the industry 
would regain confidence that Congress is 


again operating upon a principle and not 
sharpshooting. 

I want to thank the chairman and the 
committee for their kind attention, and I 
want to say if this comes to the floor I in¬ 
tend to debate it at some considerable 
length. I think it is time that the people 
of this country woke up, and I think they 
are waking up now. I have wires and reso¬ 
lutions from labor organizations, and I would 
ask permission to include those resolutions 
and wires that I have in my office, which 
are relatively few in number, in the record, 
Mr Chairman 

The Chairman. That may be done 
(The documents referred to follow:) 
“Domestic and Foreign Policy Resolution, 
Nevada Republican State Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 1950 and 1952 Platform, November 
15, 1919 

“The Nevada State Executive Committee 
passed an official resolution on November 15, 
1949, offering the flexible import fee prin¬ 
ciple as a substitute for the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act as amended—and called for 
the defeat of the International Trade Organ¬ 
ization legislation—and for definite condi¬ 
tions on further gift-loans to Europe. 

“The resolution: 

“ ‘Whereas the selective free-trade policy 
adopted by the State Department, based upon 
the Trade Agreements Act, is removing the 
floor from under wages and investments— 
causing unemployment and loss of taxable 
property, and 

“ ‘Whereas the proposed International 
Trade Organization, consisting of 53 nations, 
each with one vote, to which it is suggested 
that this Nation assign all of its right t© 
adjust tariffs and import fees for the pro¬ 
tection of the working men and investments 
in the United States of America, would com¬ 
plete the job of wrecking our economy, and 
“ ‘Whereas the policy of making up the 
trade balance deficits of the European na¬ 
tions (16 EGA nations) in cash each year 
without definite conditions for its utilization 
is simply reestablishing the century-old feud 
and rivalries among such nations: Therefore 
be it 

“ ^Resolved, That the Republican State Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of Nevada hereby adopts 
and recommends to the National Repub¬ 
lican Committee for adoption an American 
domestic and foreign policy: 

“ ‘1. A domestic (national) policy 
“ ‘A. The flexible import fee principle, 
based upon fair and reasonable competition, 
administered by a reorganized experienced 
Tariff Commission, to be known as the For¬ 
eign Trade Authority, in the same manner 
as the long-established Interstate Commerce 
Commission adjusts freight rates for the car¬ 
riers on a basis of the principle laid down 
by Congress, of a reasonable return on the 
investments, to be substituted for the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act as extended. 

“‘Under the flexible Import fee principle 
a market is immediately established for the 
goods of foreign nations on a basis of fair 
and reasonable competition with our own— 
they cannot in good conscience ask for more. 

“ ‘2, A foreign (international) policy—as a 
condition of further aid to Europe. 

“ ‘A Integrity of private investments. 

“ ‘B. A United States of Europe—including 
Germany without trade barriers of any kind. 

“ ‘C. Free convertibility of the European 
currencies in the terms of the dollar. 

“ ‘D. Equal access to the trade of the na¬ 
tions of the world—subject only to the ac¬ 
tion of such individual nations; be it fur¬ 
ther 

'^'Resolved, That the so-called bipartisan 
policy, including the support of the admin¬ 
istration’s three-part free-trade program has 
destroyed our traditional floor-under-wages 
policy and has contributed materially to the 
defeat of the Republican Party; and that 
the haphazard lowering of the import fees 
and tariffs, without regard to the differential 


of the cost of production due largely to the 
difference in living standards of this coun¬ 
try and the foreign competitive nations, has 
severely injured the mining, petroleum, ag¬ 
ricultural, textiles, pottery, lumber, precision 
instruments, and many other industries, 
thereby causing unusual unemployment and 
loss of taxable property, and that we are, 
by our own actions, removing the floor under 
wages and investments m this Nation and 
in effect transferring American jobs to for¬ 
eign soil.’ ” 

“Excerpt From Resolutions Adopted at the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Ne¬ 
vada State Farm Bureau, Ely, Nev., De¬ 
cember 2, 1949 

“DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICY 

“ ‘Resolution 17 

“ ‘Whereas the selective free-trade policy 
adopted by the State Department, based 
upon the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as 
lowering the Ameiican living standards 
thiough the lowering of wages and is caus¬ 
ing unemployment and a subsequent de¬ 
cline in the demand for agricultural prod¬ 
ucts: Therefore be it 

“ 'Resolved, That the Nevada State Farm 
Bureau adopts and recommends that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation support 
a domestic and foreign policy containing the 
following features 
“ ‘1 Foreign policy * 

“ ‘(a) Protection of private investments In 
foreign countries. 

“ ‘(b) Free convertibility of European 
currencies in terms of dollars. 

“‘(c) Consolidation of the European na¬ 
tions into a United States of Europe, and 
the erasing of all present trade barriers 
“‘(d) Equal access to the trade of all 
nations of the world subject only to the 
action of the individual nations. 

“ ‘II. National policy : 

“ ‘(a) Set up a flexible import fee which 
would be based upon “fair and reasonable” 
competition administered by a reorganized, 
experienced tariff commission in the same 
manner as the long established Interstate 
Commerce Commission adjusts freight rates 
for the carriers on a basis of the principle 
laid down by Congress, of a reasonable return 
on the investment, Under a flexible import 
fee principle, a market is immediately estab¬ 
lished for the goods of foreign nations on a 
basis of “fair and reasonable” competition 
with our own—other nations in good con¬ 
science cannot ask for more. By so doing, 
America’s domestic agricultural market 
would be greatly stabilized and cease to be 
a dumping ground for world surpluses. We 
are a land of agricultural abundance striv¬ 
ing to maintain a standard of living unpar¬ 
alleled by any other nation in the world; 
be it further 

“ ^Resolved, That the lowering of import 
fees and tariffs without regard to the differ¬ 
ential of the cost of production due largely 
to the difference in living standards of this 
Nation and of foreign competitive nations 
has a demoralizing effect on our agricultural 
markets as well as those of other industries, 
thereby causing unemployment and loss of 
revenue to the American farmer.’ ” 


PiocHE, Nev., January 17^ 1950, 
Senator G. W. Malone, 

Senate Office Building, 

Dear Sir: By unanimous vote Pioche 
Union, Local No. 407, CIO, disapprove part 
4 plan of the President which includes the 
International Trade Organization Agree¬ 
ment and urge that you do everything pos¬ 
sible to substitute flexible import fee as 
outlined in your talk at Pioche, Nev., on 
December 16, 1949, 

Yours truly, 

Thomas L. Hutchings, 
President, Local No. 407» 
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"East Ely, Nev., January 19, 1950, 
^‘Senator Malone, 

**United States Senate Office Building: 
“We call your attention to tlie following 
resolution adopted by the White Pine County 
Central Labor Council: 

“ ‘Whereas the selective free trade policy 
is removing the floor from under Amencaii 
wages and investments, causing unemploy¬ 
ment and loss of taxable property; and 
" ‘Whereas the haphazard lowering of the 
import fees and tariffs without regaid to the 
differential of the cost of production due 
largely to the difference in living standards 
of this country and foreign competitive na¬ 
tions, has severely injured the nonferrous 
mining industry: Therefore be it 
" * Resolved, That a telegram be sent to each 
of our National Senators asking them to do 
what they can toward correcting this de¬ 
plorable situation.’ 

"Dotjg Hawkins, 

**President, White Pine County Cen^ 
tral Labor CounciV* 

“International Association op 
Machinists, 

“Local Lodge No 706, 
^"S'parks, Ncv., September 16, 1949, 
“The Honorable George W. IVIalone, 

‘^United States Senator, 

**Vnxted States Senate, 

^'Waskingion, JD. t 

“Sir: The legislative committee of Local 
Lodge, No. 706, International Association of 


Machinists, Sparks, Nev., reported favorably 
on the matter of the flexible Import fee. 
Whereupon the membership unanimously in¬ 
structed the legislative committee to inform 
you that Local Lodge, No. 705, International 
Association of Machinists, Sparks, Nev, has 
gone on record in favor of the flexible Import 
fee. 

"The legislative committee wishes to com¬ 
mend the Senator for his hard work and 
initiate e. 

“Yours truly, 

"Satibios Soukaros, 
*Vhairma7i, LcgislaUve CommUtce* 
"Oeorge H. Shei.ton, 

“John L. Robehtson, 
^'legislative Co^nvuiice,** 

“Las Vegas, Nnv,, January 12,1950, 
“United States Senator George W, Malone, 
ashing ton, D, C: 

“Urge you to support a flexible import 
and export tariff bill for protection oi our 
domestic industries and curtailment of for¬ 
eign spending. 

“Property Owners Assn., Inc., op 
C r^ARK County, Nev., 

“Helen B. Craner, SecieiaryJ* 

Senator Malone. Mr. Chairman, there never 
was a consistent “free trader”; In general, 

Coffee 


you will find that they want “free trade” on 
the mateiial which they must buy and a tar¬ 
iff or import fee on the pioduct that they 
must sell. Thus, there is a continual clabh 
between industries, both of which must have 
the protection on the basis ot “uiir and rea¬ 
sonable” competition to pay American \vap,cs 
and stay in business. 

A shining example is the brass fabricators, 
larsrely fronting for the owners of tlie lor- 
cign coppci deposits, asking lor “Iroe tracle»’ 
on coppoi, which makes up 70 to f)0 lorco-.ii. 
of their urw matcnal, while domaiuhn!'^ a 
tariff 01 import foe ol irom 15 to Go peicaut 
ad valorem on the brass fabncalecl protUiels 
to meet the American wa^e slantlard tU liv¬ 
ing The throe large copper piodncertt own 
or control 75 to 80 percent of the bru.:; fabri¬ 
cators 111 terms of output. 

The workingmen and inveslors of thlM 
country will take things into tlielr own 
hands when they linally reuUv:e that what 
we are doing la puttlnjt direct competition 
with the $12 labor, the $l-ii-day labor, ami 
the Rivoatnhnp labor of Europe, Aria, and 
Africa and other places. ‘We can, however, 
protect our workers and Inve.stora if Wi* take 
the dilfereutUd of living atuadarda into <‘ou- 
Bideration through the tariff or import tee. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, 
Senator. 

Senator Malone. Thank you* 
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UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
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i.'o 

2 6 

105 2 
116 5 

*6 

3 3 

11 0 
12 4 

19:50. 

1:5 2 

86 4 

12 4 



119 4 

U 3 

10 9 

1943. 

10 ! 4 

10.3 1 

2.5 

106 01 

2 9 

123 6 

1 9 

V 6 

19,51. 

8 5 

73 0 

7 



lOS 7 

2 3 

9 2 

1944. 

10.7 

104 0 

2.4 

107 07 

2 7 

125 5 

1 8 

1" 1 

19.22. 

19.5:5. 

5 7 

6 2 

64 8 

65 9 

2 4 

2 1 



97 6 
92 4 

4 0 

3 0 

8 2 

8 3 

1945 . 

1946 

10 8 
11 7 

105 8 
121 1 

2 5 

3 5 

109 48 
1.5,3 G8 

3.0 

5 1 

128 4 
139 3 

2 0 

2 2 

1‘5 8 

19.14. 

7 0 

74 9 

2 4 



95 7 

2 5 

9 4 

1947. 

18 8 

152 1 

.3 

1.83 60 

4.‘3 

1.50 2 

1 2 9 

19 '2 

19:55 . 

6 9 

80 0 

3 1 

70 G1 

2 7 

98 1 

2 8 

10 0 

1948. 

20 2 

165 0 

.6 

187 24 

3.4 

171 2 

13.1 

20 S 

P).5'). 

8 8 

SO 8 

1 7 

78 11 

1 5 

99 1 

1 6 

10 2 

1949. 

18.1 

155 0 

1 4 

150 9.3 

2 0 

169 1 

1 2.1 

19 5 

19:57. 

19 : 5 s. 

11 7 

9 2 

86 3 
78 G 

1 6 

.7 

87 77 
08 01 

1 6 
1.6 

102 7 
100 8 

11 5 

.8 

10 9 

9 9 

1950. 

' 2 10.1 

3 160.0 

24 0 

^ 167. 67 

25.0 

2 167. 8 

.6 

20 2 


1 Ovoi paymont. 

2 Ell st 6 months. 

3 EiitimaU'.d. 

♦ 1951) to (Into. 

Note —Sept 15, Associatocl Pi css Indev, 192 77, 1 79 cents Fair piice, Associated Pi ess Index, Sept 15, 24.29 cents. Sept. 14, Kennecott, 22 5 cents, Phclps- 
Dodi?c, 22 5 cents, Anaconda, 24.5 cents, and Calilornia and Heela 24 5 cents. 

Tin 

UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
[1920«1001 


Year 

Import 

price 

per 

pound 

BLS 

Whoic- 

salo 

Index 

Under- 
pay- 
ment 
bivsed on 
BLS 
Index 

Associ¬ 

ated 

Press 

Com¬ 

modity 

lnde.\ 

Undei- 
pay- 
ment 
based on 
Associ¬ 
ated 

Pi ess 
Index 

Con¬ 

sumers 

Price 

Index 

Under 
pay¬ 
ment 
based on 
Con¬ 
sumers 
Pi ICO 

Index 

Fair 
pi lee 
based 
on BLS 
Index 
(m- 
01 case) 

Year 

Impoit 

puce 

pot 

pound 

BLS 

Whole¬ 

sale 

Indc.x 

Under¬ 
pay¬ 
ment 
based on 
BLS 
Index 

As'joc*- 

ated 

Pi ess 
Com¬ 
modity 
Index 

Under¬ 
pay¬ 
ment 
based on 
Associ¬ 
ated 
Pi ess 
Index 

Con¬ 
sume IS 
Pi ice 
Index 

Undet- 
pay- 
inent 
bascfl on 
Con- 
.sumers 
Ptice 
Index 

Fair 
price 
ba.se d 
on BLS 
Index 
(m- 
croase) 

1926. 

Cents 
GO. 0 

100.0 

Cents 

None 

100 00 

Cents 
' None 

126 4 

Cents 

None 

Cents 

60.0 

1944. 

Ceiits 

50.4 

104.0 

Cen^s 
12 0 ! 

107.07 

CenKs 

14.0 

12.5 5 

Cents 

9,2 

CC ??'.9 
(53 5 

19:58 . 

40 :5 

78. 0 

6 7 

()8 01 

0.5 

100 8 

7 5 

47 0 

1945. 

48.4 

105 8 

15 1 

109.48 

17 :i 

128.4 

12. 6 

t).5. 5 

19:59 . 

44 9 

77 1 

1.3 

68 :55 

i 13.9 

1)9 4 

2.3 

46 2 

1916. 

6,5.24 

121.1 

1.5.1 

13 : 5 . 68 

26 8 

1:39. :i 

12.9 

72.6 

1910.1 

45 8 

78.0 

1 :i 

7:5 27 

1 1 1.9 

100 2 

1.8 

47.1 

1947. 

7(5.5 

152.1 

14 7 

is:3. GO 

3.3. 5 

1.59.2 

1.9 

91.2 

1941. 

47 4 

87.3 

5.0 

86 56 

! 4 G 

105.2 

2.5 

52 4 

1948. 

03.7 

165 0 

,5.;5 

187 24 

18,0 

171.2 

1 12.4 

99.0 

1942. 

48.1) 

98.8 

10 .4 

99.01 

10 0 

116 5 

i f) 4 

59 3 

1940. 

99.1 

155.0 

»6.9 

150 . 9:3 

»5.« 

169.1 

1 18 8 

93.0 

194:5 . 

40.0 

10 : 5.0 

12.8 

106.01 

14. G 

123 b 

9.7 

61.8 

1950. 




2107. G7 


3 167 8 




1 Overpayment. 

2 1950 to date. 

8 First 0 mouths. 

Copra 

UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
[1920=100] 


Year 

Impoit 

price 

per 

pound 

BLS 

Whole- 

salo 

Index 

Under¬ 

pay¬ 

ment 

BLS 

Index 

Associ¬ 

ated 

press 

Com¬ 

modity 

Index 

Under¬ 

pay¬ 

ment 

Associ¬ 

ated 

Press 

Index 

C(i2- 

sunifib 

Price 

Index 

Under¬ 

pay¬ 

ment 

Coii- 

siimers 

Pneo 

Index 

Fair 
' price 
; based 
on BLS 
Index 
(in¬ 
crease) 

Year 

Import 

price 

per 

pound 

BLS 

Whole¬ 

sale 

Index 

' Undoi- 
pay- 
ment 
BLS 
Index 

Associ¬ 

ated 

Pre.ss 

Com¬ 

modity 

Index 

Under¬ 

pay¬ 

ment 

Associ¬ 

ated 

Th'ivss 

Index 

j 

Con¬ 
sumers 
Pi ice 
Index 

Under¬ 

pay¬ 

ment 

Con¬ 

sumers 

Price 

Index 

Fair 
piieo 
based 
on BLS 
Index 
(in- 
cieaso) 

1020- .. 

Cents 

6.1 

100 0 

Cents 

None 

100 00 

Cents 

None 

126.4 

Cents 

None 

Cents 

6.1 

1944. 

Cents 

3 4 

104.0 

Cents 

1.9 

107 07 

Cents 

2 1 

125.6 

Cents 

1.7 

Cents 

6 3 

io;58 

1.8 

78 6 

2 2 

68 01 

1.7 

100.8 

2.3 

4,0 

1946. 

3.0 

106.8 

2.4 

109 48 

2.6 

128.4 

2.2 

6.4 

1030 _ _ - 

1.6 

77 1 

2 3 

G8. .35 

1.7 

09.4 

2.4 

3.9 

1946. 

3 8 

121.1 

2.4 

1,33 OS 

3 0 

139 3 

1.8 

6.2 

1040 . 

1.3 

78.6 

2.7 

73 27 

2 4 

100 2 

2.7 

4.0 

1947. 

7.9 

162.1 

.2 

183.00 

2.6 

169 2 

*1 6 

7 7 

1041 - - 

1 7 

87 3 

2.7 

86 66 

2 7 

106 2 

2.6 

4 4 

1948. 

12.2 

166.0 

»3.8 

187. 24 

12.0 

171 2 

»5.3 

8 4 

) 042 

3.3 

98.8 

1.7 

99.04. 

1.8 

110 6 

1.4 

6 0 

1949. 

8.0 

166.0 

M 

169 93 

.2 

169 1 

n .2 

7.9 

194:5 . 

3.0 

103.1 

1.0 

lOG. 01 

1.8 

123.6 

1.4 

6.2 

1960. 




2 107.67 


3167.8 




1 Overpayment. 

11950 to date 
* First 0 inoutlis. 










































































I Overpaymont. 

• 1850 to date. 

• First Gmoatbs. 


Sodium nitrate 

TTNDEHPAYMENT POE IMPOSTS BASED OM SELECTED PBICB I3HVSXK3 




$18 70 

100.0 

18.50 

Tao 

1&65 

77.1 

ia74 

78.6 

17.80 

87,3 

10.11 

988 

10 05 

103.1 



ivf.ni S!S« 
*!!» 

Ml Ut 
71 \h 


1 low to dato. 

I First 6 moDtlis. 


Sxport-Import Bank operations, Latin America 
(III thousands of tlollius) 



Bolaneesoutstand" 

iiiKasorJuiioSO, 

1850 


triKiiH- 

humsl OutsUttiiV 
Author* ini? loans 


Operations durliiis G 
inoutlis oixlisl Jtnto ifO, 
1850 


BoBvia.-:.-. 30, WS 

BrasU.. mjOO 

OWlo. 141, 

Oolomhia. 

Costa Rloa.. 

Cuba. 80, ^^7 

1 lomniicoa Aopublic. 3,300 

Ecuador. 5^917 

Honduras. ^ 700 



104 1125,000 
18,517 ‘ 



(IppiafiottM dtttitii; A 
nittitdt, i'lidiHi Jutiv ito, 


4, lo:! 

.. 23,411 

• 2^200 1,(170 


Mrxlw, . 
Nlciirmoxa. - 
Panuitut ..... 

ParoKUay.. 

Peru. 

Hnlvialur,. 

Unutuay. 

Vi‘ui»jnu‘la..... 
Various........ 



IflO, m 

lh,MU 

77. “lO 

■fRTaKnQ 

hHu 




..«««• «• «*. 


(1, Mill 


l,47H 

. . .i:o 

• “I- 

7, MO 


0.7(11 

, . ,, r-** r 

itiU 

07, tMl 


ani 

- , . 1 . n - ... 

2.1 


m-iT p nn r 

Opt 

_ . 

M 

i1. 




nil 

AC.4W 




1(81 

VA 4Kt 

21, lori 1 

... 

i.;4si . 


i7»4»,uia 

"iflw, m 

:iM. piA j 

142.175 .nvch 

21, (CM 


• For liquidation of past due dollar obligations to Hnltod Btutos comniorrial crivUtom both on private and govrrumdntal ArKi*ntlul>in urtotiiit, 

• For building oemout r)laut, railway oquipiiiont, looontoUvos, and jMUVK'ngt'r mil tion. 

»For construction of grain trotitnu'ntaiidslomgftHtftttorw. „ . . 

• For oonstruction of nmniolfial water works systom for Cuayaquih (An addlUonul credit to an cxiating ioan.) 

• For porobase of shrimp vosscls. 


Commodittes used in Asaooiated Press index 
OozDxnodlty: Weiffht 

Xndiistrlala...................*... 80,7 

Cement--.... 1.8 

Hides_ 2.3 

Rubber_......—...- 2.7 

Bituminous coal.............. 3.2 

Petroleum._.............. 6.3 

Steel scrap--- 6.0 

Steel billets_ 8.6 

Turpentine_— .8 

Iflnseedoil_............. >8 

Lumber__ 8,1 

Burlap_ 1,3 


Commodity; 

Pood.... 


Wetght 
.. 17.4 


ISitgB- 3.9 

Sugar.—...............-- 3.0 

Cocoa.......... 8 

Ooifee___ ... 3.1 

Flour___ .... 4.1 

Lard_ X.7 

Butter.........._........... 4.0 

It. 

Livestock:_ 13.8 

Hogs__—. 7.0 

Cattle_ 3.8 

Lambs_..._......... 3,7 


Commodity: WfipHf 

Agriculture.................. 32. t 

Corn-..... 4.0 


Cotton..... 3 0 

Textuw. 10. X 

Wwl. 3.3 

Rtiyon... 1.8 

Cotton cloth........ 4.7 

Silk. 1.4 
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Commodity: Weight 

Nonferrous metals_ 6.2 


Antimony_ . 4 

Tin- 1.0 

Zinc_ . 5 

Lead_ 1 .2 

Copper_ 3 .1 


Base is 1926 average prices. 

Source* Wire from Harry T Montgomery, 
gcneial business editor, the Associated Press. 
New York. 

V. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D C —Relative im¬ 
portance of subgroups in wholesale price 
index yeat aveiage, 1949 

Pet cent 
of all 

commodities. 


Croups and subgroups: index 

All commodities_100. 00 

Farm products_ 19 16 


Grams- 2 65 

Livestock and poultry_ 6. PS 

Other farm products_ 9 03 

Foods- 20.41 


Dairy products_ 2 18 

Cereal products..- 3 45 

Fruits and vegetables_ 1 38 

Meats, poultry, and fish_ 8 97 

Other foods- 4.43 

Hides and leather products_ 3.26 


Shoes_ 1.60 

Hides and skins_ .60 

Leather_ . 76 

Other leather products_ .SO 

Textile products- 8.16 


Clothing. 2.11 

Cotton goods_ 2.62 

Hosiery and underwear- .68 

Rayon and nylon- . 46 

Silk. . 08 

Woolen and worsted goods— 1.45 
Other textiles- .77 

Fuel and lighting materials- 14.94 


Anthracite- 1.17 

Bituminous coal- 4.38 

Coke_ 1 17 

Electricity__ 1.12 

Gas____— .58 

Petroleum and products—— 6 64 

' Metals and metal products- 15,33 


Agricultural Implements- .37 

Iron and steel- 6.83 

Motor vehicles- 6 93 

Nonferrous metals-- 1.92 

Plumbing and heating- .23 

Building materials--- 6.06 


Bvick and tile- .45 

Cement_- • 44 

Lumber-..--———-—-—-- 6.21 

Paint and paint materials— 1.26 

Other building materials— 1.30 

Chemicals and allied products— 1 63 


Chemicals- • 80 

Drugs and pharmaceutical 

materials- • 13 

Fertilizer materials- - 20 

Mixed fertilizers.17 

Oils and fats.. -21 


Percent 
of all 

commodities, 


Groups and subgroups: index 

Housefurnishxng goods- 2.43 


Furnishings_ 1 S3 

Furniture_ 1 10 

Miscellaneous_ 8 12 


Automobile tires and tubes-- 134 

Cattle feed_ . 63 

Paper and pulp_ 2 07 

Rubber, crude_ . 26 

Other miscellaneous___ 3 82 

Raw materials_ 31 12 

Semimanufactured articles- 8 63 

Manufactured products- 60 25 

All commodities other than farm 

products_ 80 84 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods_ 60 44 


CPI items and their relative importance in 
the major gioups and in the total index, 
December 1948 


Items 


Cereals and bakery products- 

Moi’ts, poultry, and fish. 

Don y products.-. 

Eggs, Cresli..._dozen— 

Emits and vegetables.. 

Bevel ages. 

Fats and oils. 

Sugar and sweets, sugar. 

Apparel-- 

Wool_-_ 

Cotton.. 

Silk, rayon, and nylon. 

Footwear. 

Other garments.- 

Services (dry cleaning, lepaus)-— 


Kent.. 

Fuel, electricity, and rofngcration. 

Housi^fiirnishings.. 

Miscellaneous.. 


Tinnsportntion__ 

Medical care....——. 

Household operation—. 

llecrcation. 

Peisonalcare. 

Gifls, contributions, and other 
unallocated items--—. 


Peicontage dis¬ 
tribution of in- 
dev value factors 
in December 
1948 


Qioup 

total 

All 

itoms 

total 

100 0 

40 6 

13 9 

5 8 

32 8 

13 3 

18 8 

7 6 

68 

2 4 

19 0 

8 0 

3 0 

1.2 

3 2 

1.3 

2 0 

1.2 

100 0 

12.4 

25 3 

3.1 

1 17 0 

2.2 

14.0 

1.8 

, 10 C 

2.1 

3 9 

.5 

4 6 

.5 

100 0 

12 6 

100.0 

5 1 

100 0 

4 7 

100.0 

24.7 

27 8 

0 9 

13 1 

3 2 

13 1 

3 2 

19 6 

48 

9.9 

24 

16 6 

4.2 


National Healtii Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OS* 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September Z3 (.legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a conden¬ 
sation of speech given recently by IDr. 
Johannes U. Hoeber before the Torch 
Club of Philadelphia. Dr, Hoeber was 


born in Switzerland, educated at the 
Universities of Berlin and Heidelberg 
and the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. A resident of Phila¬ 
delphia, he has served on the staff of the 
city charter committee of the Institute 
of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania, as director 
of public relations of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, and as labor repre¬ 
sentative of the Community Chest. He 
is now director of the southern area of 
the Health and Welfare Council, Inc. 

There bemg no objection, the address 
was ordered to be prmted m the Record, 
as follows: 

The Case for National Health Insurance 
(By Johannes XT. Hoeber) 

How to finance our Nation’s medical bill 
has been a subject of hot debate for the past 
20 years. Today the issue has become much 
narrower than it appeared to be only a few 
years ago From Senator Taft, of Ohio, to 
Senator Tavlob, of Idaho, there is now agree¬ 
ment that some form of Government aid is 
needed in wide areas to maintain and im¬ 
prove the Nation’s health. Medical services 
for the veterans, financial assistance for the 
construction of hospitals, grants-m-aid to 
medical schools, expansion of public-health 
services are no longer subjects of controversy. 
The practice of group medicine is no longer 
opposed by the medical profession, and even 
the principle of health insurance is now uni¬ 
versally accepted. 

The controversy has now narrowed down to 
one single issue: Should health insurance be 
sponsored by the Government and the ex¬ 
tent of its coverage determined by law, or 
should it be voluntary and left entirely to the 
free choice of the individual? 

If the American people are to make an In¬ 
telligent choice between these alternatives, 
two obstacles must be removed which now 
obscure from the view of the general public 
the true merits of the case on either side. 

The first of these obstacles are the propa¬ 
ganda slogans. This is not the life-and- 
death struggle between socialism and free 
enterprise as it is being depicted by the 
American Medical Association and its allies. 
Nobody would call.our public schools socialist 
because they are owned and operated by 
units of government; and our home-building 
industry certainly continues to regard itself 
as private enterprise although a large seg¬ 
ment of its operations is dependent upon the 
mortgage guaranties of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment The tags of socialism and free enter¬ 
prise, in this as in other fields, serve only to 
confuse instead of to identify the issues. 

PUBLIC SHOULD BE HEARD 

The second obstacle is the failure of the 
general public to participate in this debate. 
Voluntary versus Government insurance is 
not a medical issue. On how to practice 
medicine, nobody is qualified to speak but 
the medical expert; but how to pay for 
medical services is as much, If not more, the 
concern of the consumer of these services— 
99.9 percent of our population—as it Is that 
of the 150,000 physicians engaged in the 
private practice of medicine. To select the 
best system of health Insurance calls for the 
special knowledge of the economist, the tax 
expert, the student of government and pub¬ 
lic administration, the actuary. The voice of 
the American Medical Association should not 
carry any more weight in this debate than 
that of the United Automobile Workers or 
the American Association of Social Workers. 

What, then, are the facts? What is pro¬ 
posed by the advocates of national health 
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Insurance? Wiiat is offered hy the existing 
voluntary plans? 

Following President Truman’s special mes¬ 
sage on the Nation’s health, the National 
He'alth Insurance and Public Health Act was 
introduced into Congress in April 1949. Title 
VII of this act proposes to expand the social- 
security system by adding health insurance 
to the existing old age, survivors’ and unem¬ 
ployment insurance. The bill proposes to 
cover approximately 85 percent ot the popu¬ 
lation including both employees and self- 
employed persons, and their dependents. 
Persons covered by insurance would be en¬ 
titled to medical services by general prac¬ 
titioners and specialists at their homes, in 
the doctor's office, and in hospitals; to hos¬ 
pital care up to 60 days per year; to labora¬ 
tory and X-ray services, costly prescribed 
medicines, eyeglasses, special appliances, and 
certain amounts of dental services and home 
nursing. Patients would be free to select the 
doctor, dentist, and hospital of their own 
choice; doctors, dentists, and hospitals would 
be free to join or not to Join the insurance 
system and to accept or reject individual pa¬ 
tients, The program would be administered 
by the States and their subdivisions (coun¬ 
ties and municipalities). 

Administration at the local level would be 
put into the hands of local boards appointed 
in accordance with State law and composed 
of local citizens, including members of the 
medical profession. The role of the Federal 
Government would be limited to the collec¬ 
tion of the health-insurance fund for distri¬ 
bution to the States. A Federal board com¬ 
posed of five persons would establish certain 
general requirements with which State pro¬ 
grams would have to conform. Doctors 
would be paid from the health-insurance 
fund on a fee-for-servlce, capitation, or sal¬ 
ary basis, depending on what system of pay¬ 
ment the participating doctors in each local¬ 
ity would choose for themselves. The pro¬ 
gram would be financed by a special tax of 
8 percent on all incomes up to $4,800 a year. 
Self-employed persons would pay the full 
amount themselves; employees would pay 
IY 2 percent themselves; and the other 1^,^ 
percent would be paid by their employers. 

A large number of voluntary health-insur¬ 
ance plans are now In existence. For pur¬ 
poses of comparison, the combined Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan of the Associated 
Hospital Service of Philadelphia and the 
Medical Service Association of Pennsylvania 
is used as a typical example of the best that 
voluntary health insurance has to offer. 

Maximum benefits under the Blue Cross 
plan Include 80 days of hospitalization for 
each different ailment requiring admission to 
a hospital in any one year. Hospital service 
is provided in the lowest-cost semiprlvato 
room available at the time of admission; it 
includes all services rendered by salaried em¬ 
ployees of the hospital and all drugs In gen¬ 
eral use. X-ray examination, laboratory ex¬ 
amination, etc., are limited to certain maxi¬ 
mum amounts. Hospital care for patients 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis or 
mental or nervous disorders Is limited to 10 
days. Conditions existing prior to enroll¬ 
ment are not covered during the first 12 
months. Maternity benefits are provided up 
to $75 a year after the subscriber has been 
enrolled for 12 months. 

The medical-surgical plan of the Blue 
Shield provides surgical services up to $200 
a year according to the Blue Shield schedule 
of surgical payments regardless of whether 
the surgical operation is performed at homa^ 
at the doctor’s office, or in a hospital. Med¬ 
ical services are paid hospitalized patients 
up to 70 days at the rate of $10 for the first, 
$6 for the second, and $3 for the remaining 
days. Madical service at the patient's home 
or the doctor's office are covered up to 21 
visits at $S per visit starting with the fourth 


visit, if the subscriber is a member of an 
affiliated employee group and is disabled by 
illness. Medical treatment for men\.al, TB, 
and VD cases is limited to 30 days In a 
hospital. 

Doctors participating in the Blue Shield 
plan are allowed to make additional charges 
over and above those paid for by Blue Shield 
If the annual income of a subscriber with 
two or more dependents is moie than $4,C0J. 

The cost of this combined Blue Ciots- 
Blue Shield plan for a family including hus¬ 
band, wife, and all unmanicd children xin- 
der 19 years of age is $6.10 a month 01 $73 20 
a ysai 

Disregarding differences in benefits, which 
will be discussed later, a comparison of the 
costs oi health insurance under the two 
plans for three different levels of income is 
shown by the table at the bottom of this 
page. 

No comparison is possible for Inccmos over 
$4,000 a year because Blue Shic'd permit.s 
doctors to charge unspecified additional 
amounts. 

As far as benefits are concerned, these are 
some oi the major diilorences between the 
two plans: 

Blue Cross provides for hospitalization for 
SO days tor any one ailment. National Health 
Insurance for GO days per year. Ilo.spital 
care for T3 or mental patients Is limiteil by 
Blue Cross to 10 days Maternity bc‘nefit.s, 
X-ray examinations, and laboratory (*xamlna- 
tlons are limited by Blue Cross-Blue ElhleUl to 
hospitalized patients and to certain nuixi- 
mum amounts; they are not limited under 
National Health Insurance. 

Blue Shield docs not cover any medical 
services unless the subscriber is dirubled by 
illneos (i. 0 ., required to stay home from 
work) and does not covei the first three vis¬ 
its at the patient’s home or the doctor's offico 
even though the subscriber cannot go to 
work. 

This is probably the most serious short¬ 
coming of the voluntary plans. It the old 
adage, "An ounce of prevention l.s worth a 
pound of cure" has any validity, voUintary 
health insurance as offered today contributes 
nothing to that part of <nir total medical bill 
that is most vital from the statidpolut of the 
Nation’s health; the coat of preventive medi¬ 
cine. Voluntary insurance as offered UKlay ia 
6ickne.'':s insurance and not health InMiranofs 

More serious than the gaps in the covtnatge 
provided by voluntary plans to the individual 
subscriber is the failure of these platis to en¬ 
roll, at least so far, enough suhscribera to 
Jiistify their claim that they can do the 
whole Job. According to the AMA's own fig¬ 
ures, only 13,000,000 people, or less than 9 
percent of the total population have compre¬ 
hensive Blue Cross (hospitalImilon), Blue 
Shield (medical-surgical), or similar c<wer- 
age. An additional 21,000,000 have luwpl- 
tfilizalion and surgical coverage, and 27.000,- 
000 have only Blue Crom (hospitalizutlon) 
coverage. (At the end of 1049 only 5 perwmt 
of the population of Pennsylvania were Blue 
Shield members). 

Moreover, present subscribers are V(*ry un¬ 
evenly distributed geoKruphically and eco¬ 
nomically. In May 1949, about 60 percent 
of all Blue Cross policies were held by citi¬ 
zens of Six rich industrial States of the Eiwt 
and Midwest. Only 17 percent of Blue Cross 
members lived in Southern and Western 
States with 48 percent of the population. 
Only a percent of the rural population were 
covered. 

The members of voluntary Insurance plans 
are the industrial and clerical employeei in 
the Bast and Midwest. A large share of the 
credit for enrolling so many of them in re¬ 
cent years belongs to the trade-unions which 
have won health-insurance benefit through 
collective bargaining. At the same time, the 
advances gained by union members In this 


field are threatening to disturb the com¬ 
petitive equilibnuin between the vaiious 
paits of oui economy in the same wav in 
which It has been disturbed by wage d.iicr- 
entials in the past and more recently by 
the spread of private pcasion funds II this 
trend continues, we nic.y some clay see ilio 
National Association of Maimincturers and 
the United Suites Chamber of Cuminorro 
retreat fiom their position against n.itinual 
health insurance Just as they ha\c retreated 
recently trom their tormer opposit.lou against 
the broadening ot social security. 

It would be highly desirable il the Ameri¬ 
can people—all of them—could be Induced to 
insuie themselves voluntarily against the 
of medical care, but is it realistic to aaeumo 
that this Ideal can cner be reached? Ameu- 
cans have an innate desire to pay for wlut 
they get. They det pise charity. Tiiat i.s 
why any svstein based on the means test 
will never become law. That Is why people 
risk Kickne.s rather than being charity pa- 
t.ents Are \ve not e.xpecting loo nni'h if 
we uasunie that the head ol a family who 
can barely .stretch his pay check to cover tUo 
cost ol food, clffihing, and shelter would part 
vohnnarily with $0 a month lor luailth in¬ 
surance? That the spirit is wdlhe»; Imt the 
lleah is weak m clearly donuuuhrated by the 
fact that the American people ^pend t\‘eh 
year mure money for liquor, for cut-rtalu- 
ment, and fur uiher luxuries than thev . ptaul 
for mi'tilcal care. Is It really aoelallat ic and 
commuuiitic to In Ip the spirit along b.y 
U’ing the democratic proce.M of h, ,l,dlon 
to give Uie Nation's health pritaiiy over 
other vital need..? 

ReKij;tunre against anything that hearu tlu» 
labc'l of '‘cumpiiLsiou'’ la one of the titrona- 
eat’ and healUiii‘j»t—trait« In our nutUmal 
character. OpponenUt of national health in- 
Evirunce have tnsed the eompulaory fe.duro 
of the plan ait one of the moat I'tlHdive 
weapoiuj to whip up aentiment against tlua 
phwe of leglalatUnn Yet ctmipulalou la the 
very (*aHence of every law impownl on the 
Indlvicitnd by this community''-froju thti 
traffic ordinance to the Connilttithtn of the 
United Biaiea. Once it la iMlmittCHl, .as pru- 
potients and oppouentn of the prorraiu do, 
that Imalth ia a matter of leglUnnUe na¬ 
tional ci»neeru, eonnmlaion beetimea «a aiv- 
promiate in thin fifld an in the fielda ot civil 
rights, educatkan noehd ne<*indy. nr the pru- 
tectkju ot life unti property oi the liulivithud 
and the cunimuuily at home and uhrond, 

In April 1034. at a time when th*' Ameri¬ 
can Medical Aiuaniatiou waa Ikditlu]: volun¬ 
tary health inimrauce tia "w^ciidi^'m and com- 
muninm inciting to revidutton," it ianuerl the 
fulhiwing atatement; 

’’Without aome form of comjmlnl ai vol¬ 
untary Imaimnee falla of Ihi ohjrrfive of 
dlidrihuting the cost of aiekneea I iran 

cUuu’ea of the population with mm rppro^i- 
mate fairneaa. The young iind heaUhv v/iii 
not Join Sind the aged wid slrkly, If m rpted, 
win ritffie the ct^at to a iirohlWtive poluf and, 
If rejiictrd, rumth'e protection from tlkn.ii 
moiit in need. Hirltneaa lirmrunee ruuiot 
diatrlhute the buraeii of aleknejw unleaa It 
la comptiisa^ry/' 

We might well wmA our for iiatkinsd 
biailth inimrawre ou iltia itateiitimi, 
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Lang-Raa^e Ffood-Control Plaa 

Under Way for Valley Area—Many 

Projects Slartedj Ofeers Plaaned 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

MON, HAROLD C. MAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
problems of greatest importance to my 
people m Minnesota’s Ninth District is 
the flood problem. Therefore, as the 
Congress nears adjournment I ask per¬ 
mission to report to them on some of the 
work I have accomplished and the legis¬ 
lation that I have introduced on their 
behalf during recent months and years. 

This spring one of the greatest dis¬ 
asters in the history of our Nation struck 
the Red River Valley of the North. 
Surging floodwaters of the Red River 
and its tributaries swept over 1,103,000 
acres of Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Another 2,000,000 acres of fertile and 
productive land were inundated because 
of inadequate drainage. United States 
Army engineers, in a report of August 
19, said that about $33,000,000 damage 
was done in the flood. 

I returned to my district twice by air¬ 
plane during the floods. My purpose was 
twofold—to help out in their hour of 
need and to get first-hand information 
that would guide me in working out my 
relief and reconstruction program of 
legislation. 

On my return to Washington, I im¬ 
mediately began introducing the follow¬ 
ing bills and resolutions in the Con¬ 
gress: 

APEIL 27 

H. R. 8264: A bill to provide for the modi¬ 
fication of certain recommendations relating 
to flood control on the Rod River of the north 
and its tributaries, to include the construc¬ 
tion of additional flood-control improve¬ 
ments. 

H. R. 82G5: A bill to provide for a pre¬ 
liminary examination and survey of tire Buf¬ 
falo Xiiiver in Minnesota for flood control pur¬ 
poses. 

H. R*8266: A bill to provide foi the con¬ 
struction of a flood-control and hydroelec¬ 
tric dam on the Red laake River about 3 miles 
west of Red Lake Palls, 

H. B. 8278: A bill to provide for the re¬ 
construction and repair of roads and other 
public facilities in Blinnesota which were de¬ 
stroyed or damaged by recent floods. 

APRIL 28 

H. R. 8290* A bill to increase the emergency 
fund for the President from $1,000,000 to 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 . 

MAY 3 

H. R. 8341: A bill calling for funds for the 
reconstruction and repair of roads, bridges, 
culverts, drainage ditches, and other public 
facilities destroyed or damaged as a result of 
the recent floods. 

MAY 10 

H. R. 8401: A bill to authorize Federal 
financial assistance to States and local gov¬ 
ernments in major disasters. It authorizes 
funds to supplement State or local aid In al¬ 
leviating suffering and damage and for re¬ 
storing and repairing public facilities. This 

ZCVI—App.-451 


covers disasters in any part of the Nation and, 
of course, includes the 1950 Red River Valley 
floods. 

Mr. Speaker, yeu wfll note that the 
bills above—especially those at the top 
of the list—tie in with the long-range 
program previously approved by Con¬ 
gress, and designed to get at the very 
roots of the problem. 

My original long-range flood-control 
program, to a great extent provided in 
H. R. 6149, which was approved by Con¬ 
gress early in 1940, provides a suitable 
series of dams, levees, and reservoirs, and 
other flood projects that will prevent 
these annual major or even minor flood 
disasters. 

There will be a dam and reservoir 
about 6 miles southwest of Fergus Falls 
with a capacity of 14,100 acre-feet of 
water. This has been approved and con¬ 
struction may get under way this fall or 
early next spring. This vnll reduce flood 
flows in the lower Otter Tail River, and 
in time of drought increase lovz-v/atcr 
flows in coordination with the Ealdhill 
Dam and Reservoir and the Red River of 
the North. Other dams and reservoirs 
are recommended for several rivers in 
North Dakota and northwestern Minne¬ 
sota. 

Then the main stem of the Bois de 
Sioux River will be straightened and 
cleared; the main channel around Fargo 
and Moorhead will be cleared and en¬ 
larged and deepened with levees 1,800 
feet long at Moorhead and about 1 mile 
long at Fargo. At East Grand Forks 
there will be channel clearing for 16 
miles with deepening and straightening. 
My long-range plan calls for a levee 6,700 
feet long in the southern part of Grand 
Forks and a levee and flood wall 9,600 
feet long in East Grand Forks. 

The Wild Rice and Marsh Rivers will 
be straightened, deepened, and widened. 
This project is under construction at the 
present time. 

The Sand Hill River Basin will be en¬ 
larged shortly, and improvements on 
other streams tributary to the Red River 
and Red Lake-Clearv/ater Rivers earned 
out in the coming years. One of the im¬ 
portant projects scheduled for early ac¬ 
tion is the Lost River project. 

Flood-control projects eventually will 
be undertaken on the streams in Mar¬ 
shall and Kittson Counties which flow 
into the Red River of the North. 

The Roseau River project has been re¬ 
opened by my efforts, and a feasible and 
practical Federal flood-control project 
is expected. 

For 40 years many persons in north¬ 
western Minnesota had attempted to get 
the money to undertake the Red Lake- 
Clearwater flood-control project. But 
it was only in the Eightieth Congress that 
success finally came—when I led the 
campaign for Federal funds* The proj¬ 
ects are now nearing completion. 

In the present Eighty-first Congress, 
my bill introduced April 27, 1950, calls 
for construction of a dam on tjhe Bed 
Lake River about 3 miles west of Red 
Lake Palls at or near the site known as 
Huot or Cyr Rapids. This dam, and the 
reservoir it creates, can be used for both 
flood control and for hydroelectric power. 


There also are other suitable sites for 
reservoirs or for power. 

Perhaps the legislation of most timely 
interest to the people of Minnesota’s 
Ninth District at this time, from the list 
above, is the national disaster bill. Both 
the late Representative William Lemke, 
of North Dakota and I had introduced 
similar measures. After the death of 
my good friend and colleague, Mr. 
Lemke, I piloted his disaster bill through 
the legislative channels as a mark of re¬ 
spect to his memory. This measure be¬ 
came known as the Hagen-Lemke bill— 
H. R. 8396. 

The Hagen-Lemke bill, under certain 
conditions and limitations, provides 
$5,000,G00 to relieve suffering and repair 
public facilities after a disaster. It also 
authorises the President to coordinate 
the activities of all Federal agencies m 
such an emergency. 

The Hagen-Lemke disaster bill was 
approved by the House of Representa¬ 
tives on August 7, 1950. Several times 
that afternoon I was asked to yield the 
floor for comments and questions on the 
bill. These tv;o short quotes are taken 
from the comments of my colleagues on 
the floor. 

Representative Judd : 

I should like to commend my distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota on behalf of the 
other Members from Minnesota and North 
Dakota for the lead that he has taken and 
the persistence he has demonstrated In bring¬ 
ing this important matter to a favorable vote 
today. Naturally he was especially inter¬ 
ested this year because the most recent and 
severe flood was in his district. But he has 
been a pioneer in the field long before this 
year’s disaster. 

Representative Andresen: 

I recognize the months that Mr. Hagen has 
spent in hard work to try to secure worth¬ 
while legislation to aid in rehabilitating that 
part of his area so hard hit by floods. No 
man in Congress has done as much as he 
hes in trying to bring a solution to this 
problem. 

I am also happy to report at this time 
that my other bills relating to flood re- 
coDsiruction and control are progressing 
satisfacioniy. Many of them have al¬ 
ready received favorable reports from 
full committees—others favorable re¬ 
ports from subcommittees. And I need 
not remind my people of Minnesota’s 
Ninth District that world conditions have 
slowed down action on some of these bills. 
I am sure that they are aware of the fact 
that top priority is being given to mili¬ 
tary and defense measures since the sit¬ 
uation in Korea began developing early 
this summer. 

As Mr. Judd stated in his remarks 
above, I have long had a prime interest 
in this flood problem. Through the 
years that I have been in Washington 
it has been of greatest concern to me. 
The countless hours I have labored on 
the problem, the bulging flood cor¬ 
respondence flies in my office, and the 
many messages of appreciation from 
both my constituents and colleagues lend 
proof to that fact. 

There is, of course, no such thing as 
partisan lines when one is working with 
a problem of sneh vital importance. My 
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dealings and extensive. correspondence 
with the White House on flood matters 
attest to that fact. I regret that any¬ 
one m my district, who might talk of 
partisanship, was not present at our 
White House conference with President 
Truman on June 14, 1950. It was left 
up to me to see who should he included 
in the conference, since I called it and 
arranged it. I invited all of the Minne¬ 
sota and North Dakota Members of the 
House of Representatives. I also invited 
Senators Thye and Humphrey, of Min¬ 
nesota, and Senators Langer and Young, 
of North Dakota. Governor Youngdahl 
arrived m the Capital that morning, so 
I invited him. All of these men accepted 
the invitation and attended the confer¬ 
ence. Senator Humphrey, at my request, 
was spokesman for the group. 

Here I wish to quote a portion of an 
editorial printed in the Crookston 
(Minn.) Times on May 23, 1950, under 
the heading of *‘Careless charges by DPL 
convention”: 

It is absurd to speak of Congressman Hagen 
as seeking to jump the gun on getting iclicf 
for flood victims, and it is sheer political 
quackery for such a claim to come from tho 
opposition party. 

Thus far there has been no word from Sen¬ 
ator Humphrey regarding any failure on tho 
part of Harold Hagen to live up to promised 
bipartisan work. As Humphrey said in au 
interview with a Times reporter, “We are 
working together as a team/’ None of the 
members of the team has cast any charges at 
his teammates. It does not behoove the 
partisan supporters of Humpi-irey in tho 
ninth district to go so contrary to the path 
set by their leader. 

Let’s not start playing politics with flood- 
control efforts. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this report 
has given the people of my district a 
clear picture on flood relief and recon¬ 
struction measures. I have been guided 
in my work on behalf of my people in this 
flood legislation by these eight words: 
“The need is great—the cause is just/* 


Opposing Reduction of Tariff Rates 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MAltONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoad a copy of 
Senate Resolution 355, opposing reduc¬ 
tion of tariff rates during the effective 
period of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. This resolution was introduced on 
September 20, 1950, by the’Junior Sen¬ 
ator from Nevada and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, where It is now 
pending. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 865 

Whereas American industry is now operat¬ 
ing under emergency regulations and con¬ 
trols; and 

Whereas it Is unfair to American industry 


and labor to flood this market with foreign 
competitive items while American industiy 
and labor is engaged in the production for 
our armed services; ai\d 
Whereas the further reduction of tariff 
rates under the present uncertain conditions 
causes venture capital to withdraw from the 
field of investment* Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that all negotiations and conlerencos under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, which might result in th'' lass of 
revenue to the United States Trca'jury be 
postponed so long as the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 IS in force and effect. 


Besider Says 1950 Congressional Elecficas 
Are Key to World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF Pennsylvania 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, undeT leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoud, I 
include the following talk by the Hon¬ 
orable George H. Bender, former Repre¬ 
sentative at Large from Oiuo: 

Bendkr Says 1950 Cowgiik.ssic)nal Ei-ecwons 
Ark Hey to Would Ar’FAiRS 

George H. Bender, Republlcau concUdato 
for Congressman at Largo, speaking ut War¬ 
ren, Ohio, before tho Trumbull County Re¬ 
publican organiFiatlon on Wecln<‘sduy, Octo¬ 
ber 4, 1900, declared that the 3060 congres¬ 
sional elections are tlio key to the entire 
world situutioai for tho next 4 yearfi. Mr, 
Bender said: 

“Tho conp;re.sf,l<nuil elecUonM of 1060 
throughout the Nation are of more than iin- 
mecllate h'njK>rtunec, This Novemlx'r our 
people will he electing one-t.hlrd <0’ f.lK' ineni- 
bershlp oi the Wenute as well as the 
House of ItepiesentaUves. By one of the 
quirks of fate, most of tho Henute seiitn bi'- 
liig cemLeated this year ar<' in the Northevn, 
Micldio Western, atm Westoru Btulen. TiUrty- 
two Senate seats arc up for tdc'cfton itow. 
Twenty of those are now hidd by Denujcnits 
and 13 by BepubUcans. If there’is to be any 
change in our Govertnnent it wdll tnane only 
If our Congress is chattged, nitd this luetuni 
a change iu tho Senate as well as In tho 
House. 

“Tho time to make this change inuf,t be in 
1950, because 2 years from nt>w tlu? Henators 
who come tip for election will include a ma¬ 
jority of Republicans, This is the cutclal 
cougrosBlonal election fur the next 4 yrunu 

“Our entire I'oreijut policy in at stake In 
the voting on November 7. If we have an¬ 
other rubber-stamp Demoemtlc Congress, it 
will do everything In its power to conceal d«»- 
ficieueieis in tnir defences, to minimise the 
strength of Communtst inllueuce in our Chw- 
enunexit, and to pnTimd that everything is 
quiet on the werdern iron! wiunx we are sit¬ 
ting on a powch*r k<'g. 

“The record speaks for Ihself, Under the 
present national admlnlatration. with its 
subservient Congreea, there has b/en a rem- 
sigtont effort to play dewu idl of our Clov- 
ernment’s tragic blunders luxcl incredible er¬ 
rors adjudgment. If y<iu were to a, ten to 
Democrats in Congrega, tha Ale.#T Him crmi 
wag nothing, tho fHitrigbt stealing of secret 
State doeumoiits and their publicuUon in n 
pro-Sovlet magav.lno was juat a prank, and 
tha confession of Pressman that he had been 
A member of a CommunUt ceii wimn he wati 
working for cnir Goveniment w.a md i^-cn 
worth noticing. 


“Fortunately there are others In Washinsj- 
ton who believe that these episodes are not 
Isolated. There arc Republicans wlio believe 
that these revelations arc closely related to 
the tragedy of China, to our sunender at 
Potsdam, and to the chaos which prevails all 
over the world today 

“We want to do something to clean up this 
moss. We can start doing it on election day 
by voting for a Republican Congiess " 


Usiiversal Military Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NF.VADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Sepiemher 23 (lerfishtfive day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. Pre.sidnnt, X a.sk 
una 3 iimous conscnit to have priuttkl in 
the Appendix of the Rkc’OUd a copy of 
Senate bill 4062 to provitU^ for the com¬ 
mon defense by est.ablishin.g a universal 
training program, and for other pur¬ 
poses. This bill was introduced on Au¬ 
gust 17, 1950, and nd'c^rrc'd to the Com¬ 
mittee on Armed Stu'VicisH. where it is 
now pending. 

There beinit no objection, flic bill \vm 
orderiKl to be printed in tiie Hkcord, 
as follows: 

S. 4062 

A hill fo provide h»r the ctaumon d«‘fcuf;« by 
c.stabUsldng a uhiv<T«»i truhiiug prognun, 
and for other purpouen 
Be a enacted, etc,, ’Chat (nl ihc Ctjugrc'tfi 
dcrlart's that In n free .noclcty the tibUgatlrnin 
and privileges of training and rscrvlcc jihouUI 
be jihured g,encruUy In iiccordnnce with a tuh* 
juui just i.ygtem cunahtteut with the nniinte- 
n*iuce of an etiVetive niuionnl ccononty: 

(})) the C’ongrcss iurther <leclnrca'«- 
(U that to pn»vide the ctiinmou tlehurm 
for which the Conatltutlon (ff the Uulled 
Staten wan ordained and entahUnhed, every 
male cltiaeii tff the Ifuitetl SO,den and every 
otUtT mule pernon re.dxUng in the UnltiHl 
Elutea owe.a to our ctnottrv an (thUfpdlon to 
undergo training which wUl lit him tti x’on- 
t.ribute to its protection in time t»f emer¬ 
gency; 

on that adequate preparednenn will pre¬ 
vent want agalnat thlneounfry and the need¬ 
ier aacriilee ut human life: and 

(m that a etficenry trained for defence In 
the hitiwark of democracy and the keyaione 
of prepnretineaa and ean hent he ici^uretl 
through ytmth training for nailtmal aeetiriif. 

Tiri.i; L-llNivriiOAL 

NATioNAit mrtmnt tmtnma roMMinmow 
arc, ihh Thin title may he citeet tm the 
“Nidhnml aiHHirity TriUiiim^ aa of iiiai/’ 
Hi;c, le 2 , U‘here la hereby tadabllahrd the 
National HenirUy Trulidug C'lanmlcidou 
(hereinidter referred to les the "iamiiiila- 
filon*h4 which ahaU conabif uf three meinheiv!, 
two of w'lmm ahidl he chliiaiift and one ?.lntU 
he u member ut the Arnicd Forets, a|ipohi!«*d 
by the President by lual the a.itvic«'' lutd 
erntMOit fd I he SHenafe, qiit*! Pre, 4 dt‘ni rdtall 
seleci the C’lialrauin of the from 

itmitiig ilfi civilian itienihera. The CHniimio- 
aloii cliall report chiactlv to ihv I*re;.ic|riih 
The C^aniiih/Atfin ahail coane a ned to l*a 
made of imeh diedgn m liir Ihradcnt iimy 
approve, wid Jiullchil notice ahull talirn 
thereof. 

Sac. !o:i. The civilian mniiher of Ihe Com- 
hiliohm. o?h*'T tiKiit the c:h,*iriiiain alnill re- 
riu.f compKS' at the lihs’ Ihl.hbu prr 
mtiUiu, iiiHl th« Chairiaoii idmll tiHWlW 
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compensation at the rate of $16,000 per 
annum. The military member shall receive 
the pay and allowances to which he is other¬ 
wise entitled by law. The civilian members 
shall serve for terms of 3 years. 

Sec 104. The Commission shall have an 
executive director who shall be the principal 
executive officer thereof. The executive 
director shall be appointed from civilian life 
by the Commission and shall receive com¬ 
pensation at the rate of $14,000 per annum. 
No member of the Commission shall be 
eligible to serve as executive director. The 
executive director shall perform such duties 
in connection with executing the functions 
of the Commission as the Commission may 
direct. For this purpose any power, func¬ 
tion, or duty of the Commission may, at the 
direction of the Commission, be exercised or 
performed by the executive director. 

Sec. 105. Subject to the direction of the 
President, the Commission shall: 

(a) Establish such poheies and standards 
as are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title and all agencies authorized to carry 
out any of the purposes of this title shall be 
governed thereby; and • 

(b) Provide for ascertaming the manner 
in which the authorized agencies carry out 
the functions assigned to them through a 
system of civilian inspection. No agency con¬ 
ducting training under the terms of this 
title shall deny to a person being trained the 
right of access to a member of such inspec¬ 
tion system 

Sec. 106. The Commission is authorized, 
subject to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
civilian personnel as are necessary for the 
performance of Its functions. Civilian per¬ 
sonnel required for the execution of this 
title may be employed notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 14 of the act of May 
24, 1946, entitled “Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1946” (60 Stat. 216), with respect to 
the maximum limitation as to the number 
of civilian employees. 

Sec. 107. The Commission may exercise any 
of its functions through such officials or 
agencies as it may designate. 

Sec. 108. (a) There Is hereby created within 
the Commission a National Security Training 
Advisory Board which shall consist of a 
civilian Chairman and not less than 10 nor 
more than 25 other members appointed by 
the Chairman of the Commission, three of 
whom shall be members of the Armed Forces 
designated by the Secretary of Defense. The 
chairman and other civilian members of the 
Board shall serve for such terms as the 
Commission shall prescribe and shall, while 
actually serving with the Board, receive a 
per diem of not to exceed $50 for each day 
engaged In the business of the Board pur¬ 
suant to authorization of the Board, and 
shall be allowed actual and necessary travel¬ 
ing and subsistence expenses (including, in 
lieu of subsistence, per diem allowances at a 
rate not in excess of $10) when engaged, 
away from home, in the duties of their office. 
The members of the Armed Forces shall 
receive the pay and allowances to which 
they are otherwise entitled by law. 

(b) The National Security Training Ad¬ 
visory Board shall advise the Commission, 
with particular attention to the moral, re¬ 
ligious, recreational, informational, and edu¬ 
cational phases of universal training, and 
shall undertake such investigations and 
studies as requested by the commission. 

NATIONAL SBCtmiTY TEAINING COEPS 

Sec. 109. There is hereby created the Na¬ 
tional Security Training Corps of the United 
States (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corps”), to be composed of male persons 
who shall be inducted into it for training as 
hereinafter provided. Members of the corps 
shall be organized, administered, and trained 
by training agencies as provided herein, in 
accordance with the policies and standards 
of the Commission, 


Sec, 110. (a) An Individual shall be con¬ 
sidered to have been mducted into the corps 
and to have become a member thereof upon, 
taking and subscribing to the following oath 
or affirmation: 

“As a member of the National Security 
Training Corps, I, , do solemnly swear 

(or affirm) that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America 
and that I will obey the orders of the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States of America and 
that I will obey the orders of the officers or 
other persons appointed over me according to 
law. So help me God.” 

(b) A member of the corps shall be sub¬ 
ject to rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto: Provided, That he shall be subject 
to the code of conduct only while assigned 
to active training duty with the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Sec. 111. (a) Service in the corps shall 
consist of active training duty and inactive 
training duty. The first day of active train¬ 
ing duty shall be the day of induction into 
the corps. Upon successful completion of 
basic training as prescribed herein, each 
member of the corps shall be furnished by 
the training agency with a certificate of 
completion of basic training. Such mem¬ 
bers shall be ordered to inactive training 
duty by the training agency as of that date 
and shall remain on inactive training duty 
while pursuing any alternative program pro¬ 
vided by section 125 (c) except the alterna¬ 
tive training provided by section 125 (c) (1). 

(b) Upon successful completion of an 
alternative program, the member shall be 
discharged from the corps and shall be fur¬ 
nished in every case with a certificate of dis¬ 
charge issued by the training agency con¬ 
cerned. 

(c) The Commission shall make provision 
for the types and conditions of discharges to 
be executed, which shall include: Honorable; 
general, undesirable; bad conduct; and dis¬ 
honorable: Provided, That members of the 
corps assigned to military training shall be 
given a dishonorable or bad-conduct dis¬ 
charge only as provided in the code of con¬ 
duct: Provided further. That members of 
the corps not assigned to military training 
shall be given a dishonorable or bad-conduct 
discharge in those cases where a district 
court of the United States, the Territories, 
possessions, or the District of Columbia, or 
courts of the several States, have sentenced 
a member to imprisonment for 1 year or 
more. 

Sec. 112. Upon discharge of a member 
fromi the corps, he shall not be subject to any 
further training or service under the pro¬ 
visions of this title: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall in any way limit or 
prohibit the call to active service in the 
Armed Forces of any person who is a m?em- 
ber of a Regular or Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces: Provided, further. That 
the execution of a bad-conduct discharge or 
a dishonorable discharge shall forfeit any 
right to credit by the member for time 
served in training, but shall not prevent the 
member, upon the recommendation of the 
training agency concerned, from being rein- 
ducted for all or part of the training pre¬ 
scribed herein. 

Sec. 113. Each member shall be paid, by 
the training agency to which he is assigned, 
a cash allowance during his active training 
duty at the rate of $30 per month; and 
under regulations prescribed by the training 
agency concerned, shall be furnished (1) 
necessary transportation, including trans¬ 
portation from his home to the place of in¬ 
duction and training and return, (2) quar¬ 
ters and subsistence or a monetary allowance 
In lieu thereof at a rate not to exceed the 
rate provided for enlisted members of the 
Armed Forces, (3) clothing and equipment, 
(4) hospitalization, surgical, medical, and 
dental care, and other necessary services and 
supplies. 


Sec. 114. (a) The head of the training 
agency concerned shall prescribe the uni¬ 
form for members of the corps in training 
under his agency and the conditions under 
which It shall be worn, which uniform shall 
Include distinctive insignia prescribed by the 
Commission and may include devices to de¬ 
note grade or rank. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the head of 
the training agency ‘concerned, members 
may, upon termination of active training 
duty, be authorized to retain clothing and 
equipment. Members discharged otherwise 
than honorably, may be authorized to retain 
underclothing, toilet articles, and nondis- 
tinctive articles of outer clothmg and may be 
furnished such civilian outer clothing as 
may be necessary. 

Sec. 115. (a) Upon the application of a 
member of the corps in proper form or of any 
dependent of such member as hereinafter 
defined, a dependency allowance shall be 
paid, by the training agency to which he is 
assigned, to his dependents during the pe¬ 
riod of active traming duty in the corps. 
The allowance shall be computed from the 
first day of the month in which an applica¬ 
tion is made and shall end on the last day 
of active training duty or on the last day of 
the month in which notice of termination 
of or cessation of dependency is received by 
the disbursing officer making payment of 
the allowance, whicnever date occurs first: 
Provided, That the total number of pay¬ 
ments shall not exceed the total number of 
months actually served on active training 
duty in the corps by the member thereof. 
The dependency allowance shall be paid 
without regard to the pay status of the mem¬ 
ber while on active training duty: Provided, 
That if a member shall remain absent with¬ 
out leave for a period of 30 days, the allow¬ 
ance may be terminated by the head of the 
training agency concerned, or officer or per¬ 
son designated by him for that purpose. 

(b) A dependent within the meaning of 
this section is: 

(1) A lawful wife Including a former wife 
divorced who has not remarried and to whom 
alimony has been decreed and is still payable. 

(2) A child including: (a) a child legally 
adopted in accordance with the laws of the 
State, Territory, or country in which the 
adoption took place; (b) a stepchild if in fact 
dependent on the member for his or her chief 
support, including a stepchild who after 
death of the natural parent or termination 
of marriage is in fact dependent on the 
member for his or her chief support; (c) an 
illegitimate child, but only if the member 
has been judicially ordered or decreed to 
contribute to such child’s sui^port or has 
been judicially decreed to be the putative 
father of such child, or has acknowledged in 
writing under oath that he is the father of 
such child; (d) a child to whom the member 
stands in loco parentis and has so stood for 
not less than 12 months prior to the date of 
application on behalf of such child: Pro¬ 
vided, That the dependency of such child be 
considered to commence at the expiration 
of such 12-month period. 

(3) Parent including a father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, stepfather 
and stepmother, father and mother through 
adoption, either of the member or of the 
spouse, and persons who, for a period of not 
less than 1 year prior to the member’s entry 
on active training duty stood In loco parentis 
to the member concerned: Provided, That 
such parent Is dependent upon the member 
for his or her chief support. 

(c) The dependency allowance shall be 
paid without a reduction or charge to the 
cash allowance of the member in the fol¬ 
lowing amounts: 

(1) for one dependent, $50 per month; 

(2) for two or more dependents, $65 per 
month, 

(d) The determination of all facts, in¬ 
cluding the fact of dependency, In the ad¬ 
ministration of this section shall be made by 
the local board with whom the member is 
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registered, and shall not he subject to re¬ 
view 111 any court or by any accounting of¬ 
ficer of the Government. Such local board 
may at any time on the basis of new evi¬ 
dence or for other good cause reconsider or 
modify any such determination, and may 
waive the recovery of any money erroneously 
paid under this section whenever it finds 
that such recovery would be against equity 
and good conscience. The General Ac¬ 
counting Office shall not refuse to allow 
credit in the accounts of any disbursing of¬ 
ficer for any erroneous payment or overpay¬ 
ment made by him in carrying out the pro¬ 
visions of this section unless such erroneous 
payment or overpayment be determined to 
have been made as a result of gross negli¬ 
gence or with the intent to defraud the 
United States. No recovery shall be made 
from any person authorizing any erroneous 
payment under this section unless such pay¬ 
ment or overpayment was authorized by him 
as the result of his gross negligence or with 
the intent to defraud the United States. 

(e) The monthly dependency allowances 
payable under the provisions of this title 
shall not be assignable; shall not be subject 
to the claims of creditors of any person to 
whom or on behalf of whom they are paid, 
and shall not be liable to atlachmont, levy, 
garnishment, or seizure by or under any legal 
or equitable process whatsoever. 

(f) Whoever shall obtain or aid others to 
obtain or receive any dependency allowance 
or payment under this section, without be¬ 
ing entitled thereto and with intent to de¬ 
fraud, shall upon conviction thereof be pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not more than $2,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both. 

(g) Whoever in any claim for dependency 
allowance or in any document required by 
this section or by regulations made under 
this section makes any statement of a ma¬ 
terial fact, knowing it to be false, shall be 
guilty of perjury and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

(h) Any person who has been entitled to 
payment of a dependency allowance under 
this section and whose entitlement to pay¬ 
ment of such allowance has ccasccl shall, if 
he thereafter accepts payment of such al¬ 
lowance with the intent to defraud, upon 
conviction thereof, foe punished by a fine of 
not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

(i) No part of any amount paid pursuant 
to the provisions of this section shall bo 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connectrlon with any dependency allow¬ 
ance payable under this section. Any per¬ 
son violating or causing a violation of this 
subjection shall bo deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
bo punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000. 

Sic. lie. Members of the corps shall, dur¬ 
ing active training duty, be entitled to the 
benefits of the SokUers' and Sailors’ Civil 
Belief Act of 1940, as amended. The terms 
“persons In military service” and “period of 
military service” In section 101 of the cited 
act shall foe deemed to include morabers of 
the corps on active training duty and periods 
of active training duty. 

Sec. 117. In case of the death of a member 
of the corps during active training duty, the 
costs of recovery of the body, preparation 
for burial, including a suitable casket, trans¬ 
portation to the home of the deceased or to a 
cemetery designated by the deceased’s near¬ 
est relative or proper authority, interment, 
transportation of baggage, payment of only 
the accrued or undlsbursed cash allowanc© 
owing the trainee at the time of death, and 
accrued or undisbursed dependency allow¬ 
ance owing his dependents at the time of 
the trainee’s death shall be paid by the 


training agency to which he was last assigned 
in the same manner as prescribed by law or 
regulations in the case of a member of the 
Armed Forces: Prov%ded, That members of 
the corps shall not, solely by reason of their 
membership therein, be eligible for burial 
in a national cemetery. 

Sec. 118. (a) If any member of the corps 
shall suffer illness or injury in line of duty 
while on active training duty with the corps, 
or die as the result of such illness or injury, 
he or his beneficiaries as the case may be 
shall be entitled to all the benefits, which 
are prescribed by law for civil employees of 
the United States who suffer disability or 
death while in the peiformnnce of duty, and 
the Secretaiy of Laboi shall have jurisdiction 
in such cases after release of the member 
from active training duty with the corps, 
or in the event of his death, and shall por- 
foim the same duties with reference thereto 
as in the case of civil employees of the United 
States now within his jurisdiction* Provided, 
That employee’s compensation shall not bo 
paid concui’rently with the cash allowance 
provided in section 113 of this act. 

(b) For the purpose of determining the 
benefits to which ho shall be entitled under 
this section, the total compensation received 
by a member under this title in cash and In 
kind shall be deemed to be $150 per month, 

(c) The periods of time within wliich no¬ 
tice of injury, claims for compensation, or 
any report or notice of inquiry, claims for 
compensation, or any report or notice must 
be made, as provided in the act of September 
7, 1916 (39 Stat. 742), as amended, .shall not 
begin to run in disability compon.sation case.s 
until the termination of the member’s active 
training duty in the corps. 

(cl) All determinations as to line of duty 
and review of these determinations shall be 
made by the head of the training nitency 
concerned under applicable rcjufiations of 
that agency approved by the Commi.‘.slon for 
such action and shall bo conclu.sive upon the 
Department of Labor whether made fot'foro 
or after the filing of a claim. 

Sec. 119. A member of the corps shall be 
pecuniarily liable for the l<m.s of and damage 
to property of the Governmtmt and fin* coats 
incident to his apprehension and rel.uvn, 
including rewards paid, in ca;;e of tniMUhor- 
izod absence, and tho amount of UablHt.y 
as determined by the training a;:i‘ney may 
be collected by stoppage agaln.at (tie su« 
thorizod cas.h allowaneo not to <'Kce(‘d $15 
in any one month: ProtHclrd. Tlint the hea<l 
of the training agency conctamed or bis 
designee may remit any such llabUily in 
whoRj or in part 

Sec. 120. (a) Members of the corps, while 
assigned to active training duty with the 
Armed Forces of tho United Hlatea; 

(1) shall be connlckred to Tx' a member 
“of tho military ov nuvnl forces of tlu^ Unttfgt 
States” within the meaning of subf.c'Ctbm 
(c) of section 402 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 812); 

(2) shall be considered to be “military 
personnel” wHhlu the meaning of section 
1 of the act of December 2B, 1945 (59 Stat, 
662), and section 1 of the net of July 8, 1943 
(57 Slat. 372). 

(b) Members of the eoritn ufsatjumd to ac¬ 
tive training duty under the juiindiction nt 
departmeuta or agonclcH of the Util ted Btates 
other than the Armed Forces fball be con¬ 
sidered to be employees of the Oovernmenfc 
within tho meaning of subsection (b> of 
section 402 of tho act of August % 1940 (60 
etat. 812). 

(o) Tho Secretary of th® Army and the 
Secretary of the Navy and th@ Secretary of 
the Air Force and their designees are author- 
jU^ed to exercise with re8i>®ct to claims of 
members of the corps, while on active train¬ 
ing duty with their respective forces, few 
damage® to or low, destruction, capture, or 
abandonment of persona! property cKcurrIng 
incidout to their service^ tli® respective pow¬ 


ers conferred upon the Secretary of War and 
his designees by the act of May 29, 1945 (59 
Stat. 225), and the Sccretaiy of the Navy 
or his designees by sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
the act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. G62). 

Sec 121. Except as oUieiwise herein spe¬ 
cifically provided, members ol the corps .shall 
not, solely by reason of then mem)Kn*ship, 
be entitled to any rights, privileges, gratui¬ 
ties, or benefits provided by law or regula¬ 
tions for peisonnel or loimer peisnnncl of tho 
Aimed Forces or civilian employees of tho 
Government 

Sec. 122, Nothing contained in this title or 
any other act shall be construed as forbid¬ 
ding the payment ot compeiv.ation by any 
person, firm, or corporation to m(nnbers of 
the corps while on act.ive or inactive training 
duty. 

Skc 123. (a) It shall be unlawful within 
such reasonable distance of any military 
camp, station, fort, post, cantxmmeut, or 
training or mobilization place, where train¬ 
ing under this act in the National Kcrurity 
Training Corps is being given, us the Com¬ 
mission may determine to be neee.ssjiry to 
the protection of the health, morals, and wgfi- 
fare ol the National Becnrlt.y 'rraininf*; Corps 
and as the Commission sh.in dc'signtito and 
publish In general orders or bulltdlns, to es¬ 
tablish or keep housen eff ill fame, bnitliels, 
bawdy hmt.se.s, (»r places tff entertainment 
which are public nni.sauces, nr otlu'r like 
facilities detrimental the health and mor¬ 
als (d membeis of such cortv., or to receive 
or permit be received for immoral pur- 
po.«^;eH any per.H<m into any vtdihde, place, 
structure, or building used fetr the purpose 
of lewdness, assifmat Ion, ot pror.titutdou 
within said distance determined hy the Com¬ 
mission nr to kmnvlngly rent., leu.ne, or per¬ 
mit the ur.e «)f any pnguady for such pw- 
po.se.s. Any person, corporation, partnership, 
or atmocitUion vltUutlng any ed tlie provlidona 
of this section shall be deenual ipiUty ot a 
misdemfaiujr and U|am convict ion shall be 
punished by a fine of not nage than $1,090 
or imprifonment for not mom than 12 
months, ov both. 

(b) No penum. corporation, parttiershlp, 
a.ssoeisitou or agency shnU knowinf-Iy ndh 
give, or In any way tupply any InUtisieatlng 
hqnorc. to any member in the National Be- 
etirlty ’Frcining on active training 

dntv. Anv person, t'orp? asit tun, p.irtner.stdp, 
or sessnciatiim ta* iMtenev vidatlog any t.he 
in'ovi'itinn ot thin section shall he deemed 
guilty of a ndademeanor and ttpon convic¬ 
tion thereof sliaU he punlsltmi hy a fine ttf 
mjt more than id.CHH) r»r imprlronment of not 
mt're than 12 months, or h-dh,, 

hns I'M. fa) The C»'innii.r4on shall des¬ 
ign,do fdsicral tlepnrtmmits and aocacicfi an 
tts.lido!: je eneiea to fouunhde iiitd conduct, 
tretning progreann: Ihorofial. d'hai military 
training tuul such other triilmng as may 
be I!,.; tened liy the C’omnUschm shall It# con¬ 
ducted Uiuler the tllrecUon luid cotitrtil of 
the of Delense by the Department 

of the Anuy, Depart neat! of the Nave, and 
Department, of the Air i'«ir iwaiihern 

of the corps ajiniginal to the Armed Forcea 
for triiti'lng, 

(h) lYalnlng inamclefi »hall have direct 
responsihilify for nil indnifuj opcmtionii and 
may ufdhpe the tirrvicca of other aiputcln 
with or without relinlitifremmi, iitHuciing 
non-F*thU'id agiuicies uml findituthum, in 
the conduct thereiif. 

|ci Military ptrsoiincl of the Ikuairtmiuit 
of Didensf may be dttaiiwl for duly with ilie 
National Becurlfy 'IValnliig Corfsi, ttiid when 
ao detailed tim iuith«rl»d in iwlditioft to and 
in exciM at ll» sinmgfliti utturwim pn^- 
scrlhrd for iiicli mikI mwskm 

1222 of til® Eevlsitcl #hi 4 il not h«i 

^ppilciiblt to wiy iinriMuiiiid to dr- 

tiiileci, 

Sftc, 12S, (t) Thf period triiliilfig pro¬ 
vided for iitKiPf tliiji tict aitrtii bt? I year, 
or its equivateni in tcrmii «f a coinhiimiiwii of 
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basic training and training in one of the al¬ 
ternative programs (options) prescribed in 
subsection (c) below. 

(b) Basic training shall be for the initial 
6 months’ period beginning with the date of 
induction into the corps, unless sooner ter¬ 
minated by enlistment in the Regular Es¬ 
tablishment of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Bfarme Corps, or Coast Guard, or at the dis¬ 
cretion of the head of the training agency, 
provided that the period may be extended 
as follows; 

(1) with the consent of the member, for 
tho purpose of furnishing hospitalisation, 
medical, and surgical care for injury or ill¬ 
ness incurred in line of duty, or 

(J2) foi the purpose of requiring a member 
to nialre good time lost to training for any 
cause. 

(c) The alternative programs to be entered 
into upon completion of basic training will 
bo as follov/s, and subject to quotas and 
standards of qualifications fixed by the head 
of the sppropriate training agencies, with 
the approval of the Commission, the member 

enter the alternative program of his 
choice 

(1) Additional active training duty with 
the corps for a period of six consecutive 
raoji UiG, 

(2) Voluntary enlistment and service in 
any of the regular services, including the 
Coast Guard, for such period as may be au- 
thorij::ed by law or regulations for each serv¬ 
ice rt tlio time of such enlistment; 

(0) Enlistment and service in the Na¬ 
tional Guard or Air National Guard or Or- 
gain&ccl Naval Reserve or Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve for such period as may be 
authorized by law provided such term of 
enliatment is so flixed, otherwise by regula¬ 
tions for each service in effect at the time of 
such enlictment; 

(4) Enlistment and service in the En¬ 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army or the 
Enlisted Reserve component of the Air 
Porco and assignment to an organized unit 
for which he is entitled to receive pay for 
attendance at drills or equivalent duty, for 
such period as may be authorized by law 
provided such term, of enlistment is so fixed, 
otherwise by regulations for each service in 
effect at the time of such enlistment; 

(6) Entrance into the service in either 
the Military, Naval, or Coast Guard 
Academy; 

(6) Enrollment and service in the Naval 
and Marine Corps officer procurement pro¬ 
gram as provided in subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 3 of the act of August 13, 
1948 (60 Stat. 1067. ch. 962); 

(7) Enlistment and seihrice in the En¬ 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army or Naval 
Reserve or the Enlisted Reserve component 
of the Air Force or Marine Corps Reserve for 
at least such period as the Secretary of 
Defense may prescribe, and entrance upon 
a college course, including Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps or Naval Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps or Air Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps training and an agreement to 
accept a Reserve commission in the appro¬ 
priate service if offered upon completion of 
the course; 

(8) Enlistment and service in the United 
States Naval Reserve, and entrance into 
cither the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy or a Navy-accredited State Mari¬ 
time Academy accompanied by an agreement 
on the part of tho trainee to accept a com¬ 
mission in the Naval Reserve at the com¬ 
pletion of the course, if offered; 

(9) Enlistment and service in the En¬ 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army or Naval 
Reserve or Enlisted Reserve component of 
the Air Force or Marine Corps Reserve for 
at least such period as the Commission may 
prescribe, and the pursuance of an ap¬ 
proved course of technical or specialist 
training in such school, college, or uni¬ 
versity as may be approved by the head of 


the appropriate training agency, accom¬ 
panied by an agreement to accept a Reserve 
commission in the appropriate service if 
offered upon completion of the course; 

(10) Enlistment and service in the En¬ 
listed Reserve Corps of the Army or Volun¬ 
teer Naval Reserve or Enlisted Reserve com¬ 
ponent of the Air Force or Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve for a period of 6 years: Pro- 
vided. That during the 6-year period of en¬ 
listment such trainee shall be subject to a 
maximum of 6 months’ active duty training, 
of which not more than 1 month will be re¬ 
quired in any 1 year: Provided further. That 
this alternative of 6 years’ enlistment in one 
of the Reserve components named in this 
option IS open only to a trainee who is 
unable to select any of the preceding alter¬ 
natives provided in subsections (3) through 
(9) because they are not available to him 
in his community, or if available, because 
their quotas are already filled, or he is other¬ 
wise ineligible for reasons over which he 
has no control; 

(11) Such other alternative programs es¬ 
tablished by the Commission which the 
Commission shall determine to be of com¬ 
parable importance to the national security 
and to constitute an equal obligation on the 
part of the member. Provided, That pro¬ 
grams established under this subsection shall 
be available to those trained in the Armed 
Forces only within quotas established by the 
Commission after consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense, and to those who are 
not given military training 

Sec. 126. Under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Commission, any mem¬ 
ber serving in or selected for training in any 
of the alternative programs provided for 
above, who is unwilling to enter upon or 
fails to complete satisfactorily the period 
of training in the selected alternate pro¬ 
gram, may be recalled for an additional 
period of active training duty not to exceed 
6 months 

Sec. 127. The Secretary of Defense or the 
Commission, as appropriate, shall prescribe 
a system of training credits to be applied In 
the event of transfer from one alternative 
program to another. 

Sec. 128. The President Is authorized to 
deteimino the location of such additional 
permanent or temporary installations as he 
may deem essential; to utilize and enlarge 
existing installations; to construct, install, 
and equip; and to complete the construc¬ 
tion, installation, and equipment of build¬ 
ings, structures, utilities, and appurte¬ 
nances, including the necessary grading and 
removal, repair, or remodeling of existing 
structures and installations; and, in order 
to accomplish the purpose of this title, to 
acquire lands, and rights pertaining thereto, 
or other Interests therein, including the 
temporary use thereof, hy donation, pur¬ 
chase, exchange of Government-owned 
lands, or otherwise, and to prosecute con¬ 
struction thereon prior to the approval of 
the title by the Attorney General as re¬ 
quired by section 365, Revised Statutes, as 
amended. 

RECISTEATION, SELECTTION, AND INDUCTION 

Sec. 129. Subject to the policies, stand¬ 
ards, and quotas of the Commission, the 
Selective Service System shall administer all 
matters in connection with the induction 
into the corps and the registration, exam¬ 
ination, classification, allocation, delivery, 
and maintenance of records, of men reg¬ 
istered under this title, together with such 
other duties as are assigned by this title. 

Sec. 130. The local boards, established 
pursuant to the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended, under rules and regula¬ 
tions promulgated hy the Director of Selec¬ 
tive Service and approved by the Commission 
shall have the same powers and duties within 
their respective jurisdictions to hear and de¬ 
termine, subject to the right of appeal to 
the appeal boards herein authorized, all 


questions or claims with respect to deter¬ 
mination of dependency, inclusion for, or 
exemption or deferment from induction for 
or allocation for training under this title, of 
all individuals within the jurisdiction of 
such local boards as such local boards have 
with respect to similar questions or claims 
arising under the Selective Service Act of 
1948, as amended. 

Sec. 131 The Chief of Finance, United 
States A.rmy, is authorized to act as the 
fiscal, disbursing, and accounting agent of 
the Director of the Selective Service System 
in carrying out his functions under this title. 

Sec 132. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, it shall foe the duuy of every male 
citizen of the United States, and every male 
alien residing in the United States who has 
declared his intention to become such citi¬ 
zen, on the day or days fixed for the first or 
any subsequent registration, who is between 
the ages of 17 and 18 and of every other such 
male ciUzen or person upon thereafter at¬ 
taining the seventeenth anniversary of the 
date of his birth, to present himself for and 
submit to registration at such time or times 
and place or places in such manner, and in 
such age group or groups, as shall be de¬ 
termined by proclamation of the President 
and rules and regulations prescribed here¬ 
under: Provided, That persons in any cate¬ 
gory exempted from registration pursuant to 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, 
shall be exempt from registiation hereunder. 

Sec. 133 Every person registered under this 
title who is not subject to induction under 
any other provision of law and who is not 
otherwise exempted under the provisions of 
this title shall, until he attains the twentieth 
anniversary of the date of his birth, be liable 
for training: Provided: 

(1) That every male person who is a citi¬ 
zen of the United States and every male 
declarant alien, who enters the United 
States at a time subsequent to the period in 
which he would have been required to train 
had he not been absent from the United 
States, shall be liable for training, but no 
person shall be inducted for training after 
having attained the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the date of his birth, 

(2) That any registrant under this title 
who has attained the seventeenth anniver¬ 
sary of the date of his birth and has not 
attained the twentieth anniversary of the 
date of his birth and who Is not liable for 
induction under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, as amended, may volunteer for in¬ 
duction for training, except that a registrant 
who has not attained the eighteenth anni¬ 
versary of the date of his birth must have 
the prior consent of his parents, or parent 
having custody of him, guardian, or person 
standing in loco parentis to him in order to 
so volunteer; 

(3) That any registrant who, on the eight¬ 
eenth anniversary of the date of his birth 
is successfully and satisfactorily pursuing a 
standard course of study, on a full-time basis 
in a high school or a similar institution of 
learning shall, if he so requests, be entitled 
to have his induction or assignment under 
this title postponed until his graduation 
therefrom, or until he ceases to pursue sat¬ 
isfactorily such course of study, or until he 
attains the twentieth anniversay of the date 
of his birth, whichever occurs first, except 
that any such registrant whose induction or 
assignment has been so postponed shall be 
liable for training until he attains the twen¬ 
ty-sixth anniversary of the date of his birth; 

(4) That under rules and regulations 

promulgated by the Director wlfib the ap¬ 
proval of the Commlssloin, there are hereby 
authorized deferments from training under 
this title, for extreme hardship, physical or 
mental disability, or reasons vital to the 
national Interest; , 

(6) That under policies established by the 
IXrector with the approval of the Commis¬ 
sion, every registrant shall, prior to induc¬ 
tion, be physically and mentally examined, 
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and the local board shall classify the regis- 
tiant: Ptcvided, That no person shall he in¬ 
ducted for military training unless and until 
he is acceptable to the Armed Forces for 
training, 

(6) That the President is authorized to 
poctpone or exempt the induction of such 
groups or number of registrants as are nec¬ 
essary in order to limit inductions to the 
maximum number which can be trained toy 
training agencies designated toy the Commis¬ 
sion; 

(7) That no registiant under this title 
shall toe liable for training under this title 
who (a) IS now serving or has heretofore 
served honorably for at least 1 year in any of 
the Armed Forces of the United States iii 
active Federal service or of the Armed Forces 
of any nation alhed with the United States 
at any time during World War II, or (to) 
shall hereafter enter into any of the Armed 
Foices of the United States on active duty, 
and complete a minimum of 1 year honorable 
service therein; or (c) is enlisted and is serv¬ 
ing, on the eiTective date of tins title, in any 
one of the following Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces of the United States* (1) 
The federally recognized National Guard of 
the United States and Air National Guard of 
the United States; (2) the Organized Reserve 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard: Provided, That in either 
case failure to complete such current enlist¬ 
ment shall render such person liable to in¬ 
duction and training until he attain the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the date of his 
birth, or (d) on the effective date of this title 
is a cadet of the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy, a midshipman of the United States 
Naval Academy, a cadet of the United States 
Coast Guard Academy, a midshipman of the 
United States Merchant Marino Academy, or 
of a Navy-accredited State Maritime Acad¬ 
emy, a member of the Senior Division Re¬ 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, or Naval Re¬ 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, or Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training’ Corps, or the naval aviation 
college program, so long as he satisfactorily 
continues in and completes 2 years training 
therein: Provided, That until such time as 
the President determines that the program 
has reached full-scale implcmenlation, tho 
Commission may conditionally e;:empt from 
induction or conditionally discharge from 
training any registrant or trainee who has 
been accepted for admittance to any of the 
academies or training programs enumerated, 
in order that such person may enter such 
academy or training program wherein he 
shall complete not less than 2 years of train¬ 
ing in order to toe relieved of liability for in¬ 
duction or further training hereunder, (to) 
No exception from registration, exemption, 
deferment, or postponement of induction for 
training under this title shall continue after 
the cause therefor ceases to exist. 

Sec. 134. (a) Subject to such quota limita¬ 
tions and standards of qualiflcaiion and se¬ 
lection as may be established,by tho Secre¬ 
tary of Defense to insure a proper balance of 
trained manpower between the ground, air, 
and naval arms, each registrant eligible for 
military training shall be entitled to request 
and receive training in the service of his 
choice, and shall be classified therein by his 
local board. Each registrant found not to be 
eligible for military training shall, subject 
to such quota limitations and standards of 
qualification as may be established by the 
Commission, be entitled to request and re¬ 
ceive training in the nonmlUtary training 
program of his choice, and shall b© classified 
therein by the local board: Provided^ That 
any such person claiming exemption from 
combatant training, because of religious 
training and belief as defined in section 6 
(j) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
amended, and whose claim is siiatalned toy 
the local board shall, when Inducted or as¬ 


signed under this title, be required to elect 
training m such other available training pro¬ 
gram of his choice as provided herein subject 
to such quotas and standards as may be 
established. 

(to) Any person claiming exemption from 
combatant training shall, if such claim is 
not sustained by the local boaid, be entitled 
to an appeal to the appiopriate appeal board. 
Upon the filing of such appeal with the 
appeal boaid, the appeal board shall forth¬ 
with refer the matter to the Department of 
Justice for inquuy and healing. The Dc- 
paitment of Justice, after appiopriate in¬ 
quiry, shall hold a hearing with lespcct to 
the character and good laith of the objec¬ 
tions of the pel son concerned, and such per¬ 
son shall be notified of the time and place of 
such hearing. The Department ol Justice 
shall, after such hearing, 11 tho objections 
are found to be custained, recommend to the 
appeal board that when the objector is in¬ 
ducted or assigned for training under this 
act, he be lequircd to elect training as pro¬ 
vided in (a) above If after such hearing the 
Dcpaitmcnt of Justice finds that his objec¬ 
tions are not sustained, it shall recommend 
to the appeal boaid that such objections bo 
not GUbtainod The appeal board shall give 
consideration to, but i.hvall not bo bound to 
follow, the recommendation of the Depurt- 
niont of Justice together with the record on 
appeal from tho local board, in making ii.s 
decision Each person whose claim for ex¬ 
emption from combatant training because of 
reLgious training and belief as herein defined 
is sustained, shall bo listed by the local board 
on a register of conscientious objoctois. 

Sec 135. (a) Every person liable for train¬ 
ing under this title, except those whoso 
training shall have boon deferred or post¬ 
poned in accordance with provisions of this 
title, shall 'be called, inducted, and dellvored 
by his local board for training with sutfii 
training agency for which ho has been clas¬ 
sified by his local board at the time and place 
as directed by the director: Provided, That a 
volunteer for training under 18 year.H ago 
may bo delivered for training to which he 
hay been absigned, at the tralnUij? period lu'xt 
following tho date upon which he was m> 
ccptecl as a voluntec'r, whether or not he him 
attained the age of 38 yeans. 

(b) Tho Commifision, after consultation 
with heads of the training agencies ctm- 
cernod, will determine induction schedules 
and numbers to bo Inducted pursuant to such 
schedules. 

Sec. 130. No person liable for training un¬ 
der this title shall bo permitted or alliwed 
to furnish a substitute for such training; 
no substitute as such shall be received or 
enrolled for training: and no person llahhi 
for training hereunder shall be permitted 
to escape such training or be dlBChargt^d 
therolrom prior to the expiration of his period 
of training by tho payment of money or any 
valuable thing whatsoever us tunisideratlon 
for his rolaaso from such trulnlng or UalfiUty 
therefor. 

Sec. 137. (a) Each reglfitrant exempted or 
deferred train training under this title, until 
he shall have attained tho twenty-sixth an¬ 
niversary of his birth, and each trainee for 
a period of 6 years after completion at the 
first 6 months of training or until discharged 
from the corps whichever period of time ii 
greater, shall be required to keep hi« local 
board informed as to his current addroHs and 
changes in status, including hia status In 
the training program and completltm tiiere- 
of, as required by such rules and regula¬ 
tions as may bo prescribed by the director* 
and approved by the Commission. 

(b) Bach local board shall maintain a reg*- 
Istor of registrants, which shtdl contain a 
current record of the address, occupational, 
dependency, training and service status, and 
such other information as may required 
for the periods specified in (a) above. 


Sec 138. Funds appropilated to the Selec¬ 
tive Service System shall be available in tha 
case of registrants who puor to their induc¬ 
tion into the National Security Training 
Corps siifier illness, injury, or death while 
acting under orders issued under the pro¬ 
visions ol this title, lor the payment of ac¬ 
tual and reasonable expenses ol (1) emer¬ 
gency medical caie including hospitaliza¬ 
tion, and (2) recovery of body, picparat.ion 
for burial, including suitable casket, trans¬ 
portation to the home of the deceased or to 
a cemetery designated l^y his nearest rtda- 
tivo Ol proper authority, and interment, but 
such burial expenses shall not execed $150 
in any one case. 

Sue. 139. Any person having and exercis¬ 
ing any authority urdei this title, who ^5haU 
knowingly naike, or be a party to the mak¬ 
ing ol, any false, improper, or Incorri'ct reg- 
iniiation, clas.-ilication, physical or mental 
examination, c3t*l’(a'meni, enrollment, or muc,- 
ter; or any pon.oii who sliall kntn’iiugdy make, 
or be a party to the making of, any falre 
statement or certilicatUni as tvi hLs fitnea.s 
or unlh.nc'ts or liability or noulluliUity tor 
trahiing itiuU'r the provisitms ol this title, 
or wbo olhc’wviae evades or ndTiaea regls- 
tnit-ion, induction, or training or any at tho 
i\ cpi'A' nenls of this title; or any pt'rson who 
knowingly cemuseks, aids, or abets another 
to refuse or evade registration, induction, or 
training, or any of the requirements of this 
tit’e, or any person or persons who shall 
knowingly hinder or interfere or attempt tr) 
do so in any way by force violence with 
tho atUninlsiration of this title; tn* any per¬ 
son or persons who coiuipire to commit one 
or more of such offenses; ar any per.son se¬ 
lected for training under this title who shuU 
refuse to complete the training n« prt'seribed 
under this title, ishall ttpon eouvictlon in 
the dtetrict court of the United Htnten of 
competent jurisdletion, be punishtkl by im¬ 
prisonment tar not mare than b yearn <tr by 
a fine of more than $U).t}0U, or by both 
such fijie ami Imprhumment. Precedence 
shaU be given by courin to tJie trial of tnc’CH 
arising under thin title, and such care nhall, 
Ui>on request of the Attorney Oeiieral, be 
advjuiced on tho docket fur immediate 
hearing; 

Sac. ro. ful Nothing in necflons Ififi and 
3lit ol the Grindnal Co<le (U. H. C.. title IB, 
sees. 2H1 and 2331, ar In section Ifih this 
Kevised Htutut*'n shall be <h emed to iqqily 
to any person beeunse eg hhi appointment 
tinder authority of this title ami the rcgulit- 
tiunn pursuant thereto. n« an uncompeiuuiied 
member ol the Heleetive Service or 

as nn Individual to conduct hearitega tm ap- 
ptrnls of p*Tsou« chtlming exemptItm from 
training because fif coiisfientloiin itbjectlonf}. 

(b) All fuuciUma performed under tliia 
title iihuU be exeludetl from the tiperniloii of 
the Administrative Procedure Act C0tl «tat, 
2371 except as to the reciuiremeuti* of iiectiou 
3 of such act. 

B<‘C. Ml. No Indlvkfual who hn« been ftm« 
victed of any crime tmi puithdudile by death, 
and no indivkltiai who hiui lierit cimifiiiifrd 
to jalh corrective inslituthiii, or imdtiuiUm 
far Juvenile dchnc|ueitry. shall by riaoifin of 
fiuch eonvteilim or eommllmimt, be rrlleved 
fnmi IhibilUy for irnlnlng under thki title* 
but may be trained m\ dirccietl by the (kim- 
miMiion, 

Hnt\ 142. Under rules mtcl rrguhitkms pro¬ 
mulgated by file licfidn of the cpproiu'ktiii 
iniinhig wliti the npprf^yiil of the 

Commlaakm. membm of thr eafpH while mi 
ftctive tridnliig dtity may be efaittecl Iriivci 
at absence withotil lf« of r*«sh tilltfWitncc.i 
to which btherwifte rrocdlrfl, Thitt 

no traliifc sliidl bn witilled ta niiv |wyinitiit 
In lieu of h^itve nui iiraiitcd to inm |irlw 
to rtlisw from actiw fmiiiiiig duty. 

8r,e. 141. Tliere U hereby iiiithoricwl tn fee 
fipproprlcUkl, ihP ioiy m in the Tims- 
ury noi cUlirrwise igspropfloird, iurSi iuii'ti 
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to each depaitment or organisation perform¬ 
ing functions under the provisions of this 
title as may be necessary to enable it to per¬ 
form its said functions. 

Sec, 144. The Commission shall report 
semiannually to the Congress all expendi¬ 
tures of appropriations in detail, 

Ssc. 145. If any provision of titles I, II, 
or III of the application thereof to any per¬ 
son or circumstance, is held invalid, the 
remainder of said titles, and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circum¬ 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 146 The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit recommendations to the President as 
to the time and rate of implementation of 
the training program established pursuant to 
the provisions of this act. The recommenda¬ 
tions shall take into consideration the intent 
of the Congress that operations under this act 
shall not interfere with the immediate in- 
ci easing of the components of the Armed 
Forces to their authorized strength. 

Title II 

CODE OP CONDUCT 

Sec. 201. Title: This title shall be known 
as the Code of Conduct (hereinafter referred 
to as the “code”) for the military training 
program of the National Security Training 
Corps. 

Sec. 202. Statement of policy: Any act or 
omission of a trainee, as herein defined, 
which tends to hinder or impede his training 
is hereby declared to be contrary to the pur¬ 
poses of title I and this title. The discipli¬ 
nary punishment of trainees of the military 
training program as hereinafter provided 
shall be consistent with the maintenance of 
discipline. 

Sec. 203. All trainees subject to provisions: 
All trainees, as herein defined, shall, from the 
time of actual induction and while serving 
on active training duty, as herein defined, be 
subject to the provisions of this code. 

Sec. 204. Definitions: The following words 
when used in this code shall be construed in 
the sense indicated in this section unless the 
context shows that a different sense is in¬ 
tended : 

(a) The word “trainee” shall be deemed to 
mean a person inducted into the National 
Security Training Corps and assigned to a 
component of the Armed Forces for training 
under the provisions of title I of this act 
during the period of his active training duty. 

(b) The words “active training duty” 
shall be deemed to mean that period of 
training commencing with the day of induc¬ 
tion into the corps and consisting of the 
period of basic military training in accord¬ 
ance with title I of this act and ending with 
the completion or earlier termination of 
such basic training, and in addition the op¬ 
tional additional military training provided 
in section 126 (c) (1) of title I. 

(c) The word “officer” shall be deemed to 
mean a commissioned officer. 

(d) The words “civil authorities” shall be 
deemed to mean law-enforcement authorities 
of the United States and of the Territories 
and possessions, and authorities "of the sev¬ 
eral States, including political subdivisions 
thereof, and of the District of Columbia. 

(e) The words “commanding officer” shall 
bo deemed to mean an officer of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, Including 
the Reserve components thereof, who is em¬ 
powered to exercise command of any detach¬ 
ment or company of trainees, or similar or 
higher units. 

(f) The words “appointing authority” 
shall be deemed to mean (1) an officer of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, in¬ 
cluding the Reserve components thereof, who 
commands a trainee regiment, or comparable 
unit; or (2) superior military training au¬ 
thority. 

(g) The words “reviewing authority” shall 
be deemed to mean an officer of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including 
the Reserve components thereof, who is next 


superior in the chain of command to the 
commanding officer of the accused as defined 
in this title and who also is empowered to 
convene general courts martial. 

(h) The words “staff judge advocate” shall 
be deemed to mean an officer of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including 
the Reserve components thereof, who is a 
lawyer assigned to a reviewing authority to 
perform law duties. 

(i) The words “superior military training 
authority” shall be deemed to mean an officer 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or the Marine 
Corps, including the Reserve components 
thereof, superior in the chain of command. 

(j) The words “extra duty” shall be 
deemed to mean additional work or duty of 
any nature assigned to trainees as punish¬ 
ment. 

(k) The term “military law” shall be con¬ 
strued to mean the laws governing the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps of the 
United States. 

Sec. 205. Mode of enforcing discipline: 
Violations of this code shall be punishable 
in the discretion of the commanding officer 
(a) by disciplinary punishment administered 
by the commanding office! of the accused, 
unless the accused shall request trial, or (h) 
by national security training courts. Train¬ 
ees shall be likewise subject to prosecution 
in the courts of the United States and of the 
Territories and possessions and of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia for crimes and offenses 
against the United States, and in the courts 
of the several States for crimes and offenses 
against the States or any subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 206. Disciplinary punishment by unit 
commander: A commanding officer of a 
trainee company or higher command may, 
for minor violations of this code, impose 
disciplinary punishments upon trainees of his 
command without the intervention of a na¬ 
tional security training court unless the ac¬ 
cused requests trial by that court. Punish¬ 
ment assessed by a commanding officer shall 
not constitute time lost to training within 
the meaning of section 278 hereof, and shall 
operate as a bar to subsequent trial for the 
same offense. 

The disciplinary punishment authorized 
by this section may include admonition, 
reprimand, withholding of privileges for not 
exceeding 1 week, extra duty for not exceed¬ 
ing 1 week, restriction to certain specified 
limits for not exceeding 1 week, taut shall not 
include forfeiture of cash allowance or con¬ 
finement under guard. A trainee punished 
under authority of this section who deems 
the punishment unjust or disproportionate 
to the offense may appeal to the next su¬ 
perior military training authority, but may 
in the meantime foe required to undergo the 
punishment adjudged. 

The commanding officer who imposes the 
punishment, his successor in command, or 
superior military training authority shall 
have power to mitigate or remit any unexe¬ 
cuted portion of the punishment. 

Sec. 207 National security training court: 
A national security training court shall be 
composed of any number of officers of the 
service to which the trainee is assigned for 
training, of which three shall be a quorum, 
one of which three shall be a major or lieu¬ 
tenant commander or above. The senior 
member of the court shall be the president. 
One member of the court, if practicable, 
shall be a lawyer and shall act as a law 
member of the court. In the event no mem¬ 
ber of the court is a lawyer, the president 
thereof shall act as law member. Trials of 
trainees for violations of trainee discipline 
hereinafter set forth may be by a national 
security training court, which shall not in¬ 
clude the accuser or the immediate com¬ 
manding officer of the accused or the investi¬ 
gating officer or a witness for the prosecution 
or the defense. 

Sec, 208. Appointing authority: A national 
security training court may be appointed by 
an appointing authority as herein defined* 


Sec. 209 Who may serve on national 
security training coiiits: All officers of the 
service to which the trainee is assigned for 
training shall be competent to serve on a 
national security training court. When ap¬ 
pointing such court, the appointing au¬ 
thority shall detail as members thereof those 
officers of the command who, in hxs opinion, 
are best qualified for such duty by reason of 
age, training, experience, and judicial tem¬ 
perament Officers having less than 2 years* 
service shall not, if it can be avoided \\ lihout 
manifest injury to the corps, be appointed as 
members of a court in excess of minority 
membership thereof. 

Sec. 210 Influencing the court* Any at¬ 
tempt on the part of any member of the 
Armed Forces to influence, by any unau¬ 
thorized means, a national security training 
court or its members, or to admonish, cen¬ 
sure, or reprimand the court or its members 
for any act or omission, is hereby prohibited 
and shall constitute an offense against mili¬ 
tary law. 

Sec 211. Appointment of trial counsel and 
deiense counsel. For each national security 
training court the appointing authority shall 
appoint a trial counsel and defense counsel, 
who shall, if practicable, be lawyers: Pro- 
Vided, That if the trial counsel is a lawyer, 
the appointed defense counsel must also be 
a lawyer. No person who has acted as in¬ 
vestigating officer or court member in any 
case shall act subsequently as trial counsel 
or, unless expressly requested by the ac¬ 
cused, as defense counsel in the same case. 
No person who has acted for the prosecution 
shall act subsequently in the same case for 
the defense, nor shall any person who has 
acted for the defense act subsequently m the 
same case for the prosecution. 

The accused shall have the right to be 
represented in his defense by civilian counsel 
If provided by him, or by military counsel 
of his own selection if reasonably available 
or by the duly appointed defense counsel. 

Sec. 212. Jurisdiction of national security 
training courts: A national security training 
court shall have Jurisdiction to try and 
punish any trainee for any offense made 
punishable by this code. 

Sec. 213 Allowable punishments by a na¬ 
tional security training court: The punish¬ 
ments authorized by this code upon convic¬ 
tion of a trainee for any offense herein made 
punishable shall consist of any of the fol¬ 
lowing punishments and no othters* Admo¬ 
nition, reprimand, withholding of privileges 
for not to exceed 3 months, extra duty for 
not to exceed 3 months, restriction to certain 
specified limits with or without extra duty, 
for not to exceed 3 months, and confinement 
with or without useful work for not to ex¬ 
ceed 3 months, and forfeiture or withhold¬ 
ing of one-half of the cash allowance per 
month, for not to exceed the period of con¬ 
finement, when a trainee is confined pur¬ 
suant to sentence of a national security 
training court, and where specifically author¬ 
ized, bad conduct discharge or dishonorable 
discharge: Provided, That admonition, repri¬ 
mand, or bad conducb discharge, or dishon¬ 
orable discharge may be included together 
with or in addition to any of the oilier 
punishments allowed under this section. 

Sec. 214. Arrest: A trainee charged with 
an offense may be placed under arrest or 
in confinement, as circumstances may re¬ 
quire, but when charged with a minor of¬ 
fense only, a trainee shall not ordinarily be 
placed in confinement. Only a commanding 
officer or superior military training authority 
or an officer duly designated as his repre¬ 
sentative shall have power to place a trainee 
In, or release him from confinement. Any 
commissioned officer shall have authority to 

g lace a trainee in arrest. The arresting of- 
cer, the commanding ofiScer of the trainee 
or superior military training authority shall 
have authority to release a trainee from 
arrest. 
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Sec. 215 Preferring charges: Any person 
subject to the provisions of titles I and II 
of this act or military law may prefer 
charges, which shall he under oath that he 
has personal knowledge of or has investi¬ 
gated the matters set forth therein and that 
the same are true m fact to the best of his 
hnowiedge and belief. The charges shall be 
set forth upon a charge sheet and shall be 
In the form of a charge setting forth the 
alleged violation, together with a specifica¬ 
tion. In the event a trainee is placed under 
arrest or in confinement, chargee shall be 
filed within 48 hours of the time thereof. 
Otherwise a trainee shall be released from 
such arrest or confinement unless the com¬ 
manding officer, acting upon the recommen¬ 
dation of an officer duly designated by the 
appointing authority to conduct a prelim¬ 
inary hearing or investigation, and who hav¬ 
ing conducted or begun to conduct such a 
hearing or investigation at which the trainee 
is present and informed of the grounds of 
his confinement recommends that the ac¬ 
cused be not released, directs that the arrest 
or confinement be continued. 

Sec. 216 Action by commanding officer: 
Charges will be filed with the trainee’s im¬ 
mediate commanding officer, who will in¬ 
quire into the facts and circumstances of 
the case and expeditiously dispose of the 
matter or without delay forward the charges 
together with the names of the witnesses 
and a statement of their prospective testi¬ 
mony with his written recommendations to 
the appointing authority. 

Sec. 217. Forwarding charges; delays; serv¬ 
ice of charges: tJnless the charges are dis¬ 
posed of without trial, the unit commanding 
officer shall, within 48 hours after accused is 
arrested or confined, if practicable, forward 
the charges to the appointing authority If 
the same be not practicable, he shall report 
to superior authority the reason for delay. 
The unit commanding officer shall cause to 
be delivered to the accused a copy of the 
charges. 

Sec. 218. Action by appointing authority: 
The appointing authority, in his discretion, 
may refer the chargers ior trial, order them 
dismissed, or make such other disposition 
of them as he sees fit; and no charge will bo 
referred to a court for trial unless it has 
been found that a thorough and impartial 
investigation thereof has been made as pro¬ 
scribed herein, that such charge Is legally 
sufficient to allege an offense under this code, 
and is supported by evidence indicated in 
the report of investigation. 

Sec. 219. Investigation of charges; An in¬ 
vestigation of charges shall Include inquiries 
as to the truth of the matter set forth in 
said charges, form of charges, and what dis¬ 
position of the case should be made In the 
Interest of justice and discipline. Tho ac¬ 
cused shall bo advised of tho charges against 
him and of his right to be represented at 
such investigation by counsel. Upon his re¬ 
quest, he shall be represented by civilian 
counsel if provided by him, or military coun¬ 
sel of his own selection if such counsel bo 
reasonably available, or by counsel appointed 
by the appointing authority. At such in¬ 
vestigation full opportunity shall be given 
to the accused to cross-examine witnesBes 
against him if they are available and to 
present anything he may desire in his own 
behalf, either in defense or mitigation, and 
the investigating officer shall examine avail¬ 
able witnesses requested by the accused. If 
the charges are forwarded after such investi¬ 
gation, they shall be accompllsbod by a state¬ 
ment of the substance of the testimony 
taken on both sides, and a copy thereof shall 
be given to the accused, 

Sic. 220, Staff Judge advocate: Kvery re¬ 
viewing authority shall have a staff judge ad¬ 
vocate who shall advise the appointing or 
reviewing authority as to all matters pre¬ 


scribed by this code and shall perform such 
other duties as may be devolved upon him 
by law, regulation, or custom of the military, 
naval, or air services. 

Sec 221. Assistant staff judge advocate: 
Any assistant staff judge advocate shall be 
competent to perform any duty devolved by 
this code or by law, regulations, or the cus¬ 
tom of the military, naval, or air sei vices 
upon the staff judge advocates. 

Sec 222 Action by trial counsel. The trial 
counsel of the court to which the charges 
have been referred shall, within 48 hours 
after receipt thereof, cause to be served upon 
the accused a copy of the charges upon 
which trial is to be had. A failure so to 
serve such charges shall be a ground for a 
continuance. The trial counsel shall as soon 
as practicable upon serving the chaiges upon 
the accused notify the delense counsel there¬ 
of. No trainee shall against his objection be 
brought to trial before a national security 
training court within a period of 72 hours 
subsequent to the service of charges upon 
him. 

Sec. 223. Trial counsel; prosecution: Tho 
trial counsel ol a national security training 
court shall prosecute in tho name of the 
United States. 

Sec. 224 Oaths: The trial counsel shall 
administer to the national security training 
court the following oath or affirmation: 
“You, , do swear (or affirm) that 

you will well and truly try and determine, 
according to the evidence, the matter now 
before you, and that you will duly adminis¬ 
ter justice, without partiality, favor, or af¬ 
fection, according to the provisions of tho 
Code of Conduct of the National Security 
Training Corps, and if any doubt should 
arise, not explained by tho said cock, then 
according to your conscience and tho beat of 
your understanding. So help you God?” 
When the oath or affirmation has boon ad¬ 
ministered to tho members of tho court, tho 
piealdont of tho court shall admiulatt^r to 
tho trial counsel an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: "‘You, , do 

swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully and 
impartitdly perform the duties of a trial 
counsel?” 

All porsoufl who give cvldoiK’c before the 
court shall be examined on oath or nffirma- 
tiou administered by the trial coun.sel in tlie 
following form: “You, , swear (or 

affirm) that the ovidcnco you give in thlfi 
case shall bo the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Bo help you Ood?” 

In case of affirmation the closing sentence 
of adjuration will be omitted. 

Sec. 226. Amiignment, i)lcaa, and mo¬ 
tions: The accused shtill bo arraigned, at 
which time tho ohai-ftca and specifications 
shall be read to him by tho trial caunael, 
Tho accused may plead guilty or not guilty* 
If the accused makes axiy Irregular pleading, 
or after a pica of guilty sots up mutter in¬ 
consistent with the plea, or if It appearn that 
he has entered tho plea of guilty improvi- 
dently or through lack of understanding of 
its meaning and effect, or If he fails or re¬ 
fuse® to plead, a pica of not guilty shall b© 
entered In the record, and the court shall 
proceed m though he hud pleaded not guilty* 
Prior to so pleading, or at any otlm time, the 
accused may make any pertinent motion 
which the court shall diaixjae of m Juitice 
may require. 

Sec. 226. Challenges: Members of a na¬ 
tional security training court may be chal¬ 
lenged by the accused or trial counwl for 
cause stated to the court, A majority of 
the court shall decide the challenges by 
secret written ballot but chaUenged members 
have no vote, Upon a tie vote the challenge 
Shall be sustained, lach aoeuted and the 
trial counsel shall bo imtltled to on# pre- 
tmptory challenge. 

Sec, 227, Opportunity to obtain witnesws 
and other evidence: The trial munml de¬ 
fense counsel, and the national security 


training court shall have equal opportunity 
to obtain witnesses and other evidence m 
accordance with such regulations as the 
Piesident may presciibe. Pxocess issued in 
national security training court cases to 
compel witnesses to appear and tostiiy and 
to compel the production of other evidence 
shall be similar to that which courts of the 
United States having criminal jurisdiction 
may lawfully issue and shall run t,o any part 
of the United States, its Tcnitorles, and 
possessions 

Sec 228 Refusal to appear or testify; (a) 
E\ery person not subject to this code who— 

(1) has been duly subpciuied to appear as 
a witness before any national security train¬ 
ing court, or before any military or civil offi¬ 
cer designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence beiore .such court; and 

(2) has been duly paid or tendered tho 
fees and mileage oi a witness at the rates al¬ 
lowed to witncsse.s attending the courts of 
the United States; and 

(3) willfully neglects or rcfuse.s to appear, 
or reiu.se.s to qualify as a witness or to testify 
or to produce any evidence which .such per¬ 
son may have been legally subpenaed to 
produce; 

shall be deemed guilty of an offense against 
the United States. 

(b) Any person who commits an offenso 
denounced by this article .shall he tried on 
information in a United States dijitrict court 
or in a court of original criminal Jurifidlctlon 
in any of the Territorial ponsestionH of the 
United States, and jurimllctlon Is hereby con¬ 
ferred upon .«mch courts for such purpoae. 
Upon coiivlciion, such persona shall he pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not, nnsre than $600, or 
impristmmeut for a period not exceeding 6 
months, or both, 

(c) It Hhull he the duty eff the United 
6tatc,s district attorney <iir the officer prose¬ 
cuting for the Govennuent in any aueli mwt 
of original criminal jurisdletttm, upon the 
certification of the facta to him hy the na¬ 
tional Hecurity training court* tti lilc an in¬ 
formation against and projiecute any person 
violathig this article, 

(d) The lees and inUeane nt wltueaftca 
shall be advanced t»r paid out of the appro¬ 
priations for the cominmaatitm of wttnesMe.H, 

Bw\ 224». G«>nipulsory seU-hWTlmiuatlou 
prohibited; No wituesti beiore u uatUmal iie- 
curity tiaimng <‘ourt> or beua'c any tifficer, 
mUliary tjr ehlU tiestr.uuted to take n deptwl- 
tion to be re,ui in eviileure belt»re a national 
security Gaining court or before an «»ffleer 
conducting an Investigation* ahall he com¬ 
pelled to incriminate hhnneil or to iinswfT 
any question the answer to which may tend 
to iucrlminale him or to sntnwer luxy cpteiitlon 
tmi material to the Issue when iiueh answer 
may tend trt degrade him, 

tin statement otjtidned from any person in 
violation oi this sect am or through usti of 
eoerchm, unlawful inlluenee, or unlawful in¬ 
ducement ahidl he rereivecl In evidence 
against him in a trial by ti naliosiiil wcurlty 
training rtnirt, 

Bbc. DifiKwiltionii; Beprmlilona may tm 
taken luui uned as evielimee hi«rnre iifdlonal 
seetirlty training rmirta In the iiiuue manner 
Hi ncjw or iienudter provided for rcairti 
mart lid, 

Bi;c, 2fil. Former Jmquirdy; No tralnra 
shall, Without hla romient. tw tried ti weronci 
tim© fc^r the mmc ofirnee, hut no prticeed- 
Ingii hef{»ri’ ii naiionsl fieetirliy iffiliilng nnirt 
resulting in ii ronvirfdon fthall he runkilered 
ft triiil iiiitll the reviewing aiithorny nhiill 
hiivi fciiken fluid art tun iipfin thi? caain A 
proewiiing whirh, awhinfquent if> tlm intro¬ 
duction id evhleiifif hut prior to ii llwiUiifi, 
is or teriiiliiidetl liy tlw npimlni- 

ing mihiwliy m m% mmMm of the 
tlon for failure of ivfdlnhl# tvlcletiee or wit- 
mmmi withemt iiny faitii of tim acruiiicl «l«ill 
b© ft triid III tiM! cif tlila mad Ion. 

Seo. 233. Llmllallona i» to ttme: Nti per- 
ioii iuhjnct to ihl# cade ahull ht Ihilil# to h« 
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tried and punished by a national security 
training court for any offense committed 
more than 1 year before arraignment of such 
person: Provided, That the period of any 
absence of the accused from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tJie United States, and also any 
period during which by reason of some mani¬ 
fest impediment the accused shall not have 
been amenable to military justice, shall be 
excluded in computing the aforesaid period 
of limitation: Provided fmther, That this 
section shall not have the effect to authorize 
the trial or punishment for any crime or 
offense barred by the provisions of existing 
law. 

Sec. 233 Evidence: Insofar as not other- 
VvdsG prescribed in this code or by regulations 
promulgated under authority of titles I and 
11 of this act, the rules of evidence for courts 
martial shall be applied to national secu¬ 
rity training courts. 

Sec. 234. Rulings on legal questions* The 
law member shall rule in open court upon 
all interlocutory questions other than chal¬ 
lenges arising during the proceedings: Pro¬ 
vided, That any such ruling made by the 
law member upon any interlocutory question 
other than for a finding of not guilty or 
the question of accused’s sanity, shall be 
final and shall constitute the ruling of the 
court; but the law member may at any time 
consult with the court in closed session be¬ 
fore making a ruling, and may change any 
ruling made at any time during the trial. 
Unless such ruling be final, if any member 
objects thereto, the court shall be cleared 
and closed and the question decided by a 
majority vote, viva voce, beginning with the 
Junior in rank. A tie vote on a motion foi* 
a finding of not guilty or on a motion re¬ 
lating to the question of the accused’s sanity 
shall be a determination against the ac¬ 
cused. 

Sec. 235. Instructions: Before a vote is 
taken on the findings, the law member shall, 
in the presence of the accused and counsel, 
instruct the court as to the elements of the 
offense and charge the court— 

(1) that the accused must be presumed 
to be innocent UTitil his guilt is established 
by legal and competent evidence beyond rea¬ 
sonable doubt; 

(2) that In the case being considered, if 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the guilt 
of the accused, the doubt shall be resolved 
in favor of the accused and he shall be 
acquitted; 

(3) that If there is a reasonable doubt as 
to the degree of guilt, the finding must be 
in a lower degree as to which there is no 
reasonable doubt; and 

(4) that the burden of proof to establish 
the guilt of the accused beyond reasonable 
doubt is upon the Government. 

Sec. 236. Finding^’: After both sides have 
rested and after any argument of counsel, 
the national security training court shall 
make its findings as to the guilt or inno- 
conco of the accused, wljiich findings it shall 
announce in open court. 

Sec. 237. Findings of guilty: In the event 
the accused is found guilty, the national 
security training court shall receive evidence 
as to the age and service of the accused, 
together with any evidence of previous con¬ 
victions by a national security training court 
or a district court of the United States, 
the Territories, or possessions or the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of section 260 of this code and any 
other pertinent data submitted by either 
Bide, for consideration by the national secu¬ 
rity training court in fixing the punishment. 

Sec. 238. Sentence; The national security 
training court shall thereupon sentence the 
accused, The sentence shall be announced 
in open court. 

Sec. 239. Vote on finding and sentences: 
The findings and sentence shall be deter¬ 
mined on secret written ballot by the con¬ 
currence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


Sec 240. Policy as to sentence: The na¬ 
tional security training court shall adjudge 
a minimum sentence consistent with the 
maintenance of discipline and shall, if it 
believes such action consistent with the fore¬ 
going policy, recommend to the reviewing 
authority that he suspend the execution of 
the sentence in whole or in part. 

Sec 241. Bad conduct discharge or dis¬ 
honorable discharge: In the case of a trainee, 
as defined in this title, a bad conduct dis¬ 
charge or a dishonorable discharge shall be 
effected only pursuant to a sentence of a na¬ 
tional security training court. The court 
upon pi oof of two previous convictions by 
courts deriving jurisdiction under the pro¬ 
visions of this code, or if otherwise satisfied 
from the evidence that the accused is incor¬ 
rigible, or as an included punishment for any 
of the offenses denounced by sections 261 to 
258, inclusive, of this code, shall have power 
to adjudge bad conduct discharge or dis¬ 
honorable discharge from the National Se¬ 
curity Training Corps, in addition to any 
other punishment authorized by this code. 
The bad conduct discharge shall be ad¬ 
judged for an offense or offenses warranting 
separation under conditions other than hon¬ 
orable as included punishment, but not of 
nature to warrant dishonorable discharge. 
The dishonorable discharge shall be ad¬ 
judged for an offense or offenses warranting 
dishonorable separation as included punish¬ 
ment. A bad conduct discharge or dishonor¬ 
able discharge shall not be adjudged unless a 
complete record of the proceedings and testi¬ 
mony before the court has been made A 
bad conduct discharge or dishonorable dis¬ 
charge adjudged m such cases shall be effec¬ 
tive only when ordered executed by the re¬ 
viewing authority, after the record of trial 
has been held legally sufficient to support 
the sentence and approved by the Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General of the service concerned. 
The holding of the Judge Advocate General 
shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec 242. Effect of bad conduct discharge 
or dishonorable discharge: The execution of 
a bad conduct discharge or a dishonorable 
discharge shall forfeit any right to credit by 
the trainee for time served in training, and 
shall not prevent the trainee, upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, as the case may be, 
in his discretion, being reinducted for all or 
part of the training prescribed by law. 

Sec. 243. Preparation of record of trial: 
The trial counsel shall prepare the record 
of trial, which shall include in narrative or 
other form the testimony of the witnesses. 
In such cases as he shall deem appropriate, 
the appointing authority may detail a re¬ 
porter to record the proceedings of the trial. 
The trial counsel and the defense counsel 
shall agree upon the record and the state¬ 
ment of the testimony, and shall authenti¬ 
cate the record in certification of their agree¬ 
ment, and the record shall thereafter be 
authenticated by the president of the na¬ 
tional security training court. In the event 
of disagreement, the testtmonw of the wit¬ 
nesses and any other part of the record in dis¬ 
pute shall be stated by the national security 
training court, whose decision evidenced by 
the signature of its president shall be final. 

Sec. 244. Disposition of record of trial: 
The record of trial shall be transmitted to 
the reviewing authority who shall forthwith 
refer it to his staff judge advocate for con¬ 
sideration and advice. After having been 
acted upon by the reviewing authority, the 
record of each trial by a national security 
training court shall be transmitted to such 
headquarters as may be prescribed by the 
head of the training agency concerned. 

Sec. 245 Approval by reviewing authority: 
No sentence of a national security training 
court shall be carried Into execution until it 
shall have been approved by the reviewing 
authority and in the case of a sentence in¬ 
volving a bad conduct discharge or a dis¬ 


honorable discharge until the record of trial 
has been held legally suScient and approved 
as provided in section 241. However, a 
sentence involving withholding of privileges, 
extra duty, restriction, or confinement shall 
run from the date of the announcement of 
the sentence by the national security training 
court. Neither an acquittal nor a finding of 
not guilty shall require approval by a re¬ 
viewing authority and neither shall be dis¬ 
approved. 

Sec 246 Powers Incident to power to ap¬ 
prove: The power to approve the sentence 
shall include the power to approve or dis¬ 
approve a finding and to approve only so 
much of a finding of guilty of a particular 
offense as involves a finding of guilty of a 
lesser included offense and to approve or 
disapprove the whole or any part of the 
sentence and to order a rehearing: Provided, 
That no rehearing shall be ordered upon any 
charge or specification upon which the ac¬ 
cused has theretofore been acquitted by the 
national security training court nor shall 
such court on rehearing have power to in¬ 
crease the sentence originally imposed. The 
power to approve a sentence shall include 
power to mitigate or remit the sentence or 
suspend, for a period not exceeding the 
period of training, the execution of a 
sentence or any part thereof but shall not 
include the power to increase the sentence. 
The reviewing authority, or his successor in 
command, or superior military training au¬ 
thority shall have power to vacate the sus¬ 
pension of any sentence, or any part thereof, 
and order it carried into execution. 

Sec. 247. Confinement of trainees: So far 
as practicable, trainees held in confinement 
shall not be confined with members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Sec. 248. Surrender of trainee to civil au¬ 
thorities: Any trainee who is accused of a 
crime or offense punishable by the laws of 
the United States or the Territories or pos¬ 
sessions, or of the District of Columbia, or 
of the several States or a subdivision thereof 
shall be surrendered, upon application duly 
made, to the civil authorities for trial. Pro- 
vided, That any proceedings, trial, or period 
of punishment resulting therefrom shall not 
operate to relieve the trainee from any li¬ 
ability for further training in the corps. 

Sec. 249. Return of trainees held by civil 
authorities: The commanding officer or su¬ 
perior military training authority, when ad¬ 
vised that a trainee is held in. custody by 
the civil authorities shall in appropriate 
cases make application for his return to 
training control, the trainee unless already 
tried by the civil court for the offenses with 
which he was charged by the civil authorities 
may be brought to trial before a national 
security training court, or the case shall 
otherwise be disposed of, in the discretion of 
the commanding officer or superior military 
training authority. 

Sec. 260. Jurisdiction of the United States 
courts: The several districts courts of the 
United States, the Territories, possessions, 
and the District of Columbia shall have con¬ 
current jurisdiction with the national se¬ 
curity training courts of the crimes and 
offenses defined in sections 251 to 253, in¬ 
clusive. 

Sec. 251. Desertion: Any trainee In the 
military training program who deserts or 
attempts to desert th© National Security 
Training Corps shall upon conviction there¬ 
of be punished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 
or imprisonment for 2 years, or both. 

Sec. 262. Advising or aiding desertion: 
Any trainee or other person who advises or 
persuades or knowingly assists a trainee in 
the military training program to desert the 
National Security Training Corps, or who 
harbors a deserter, shall upon conviction 
thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$2,000 or Imprisonment for 2 years, or both. 

Sec. 263. Escape from confinement: Any 
trainee who, having been duly placed in 
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confinement, escapes therefrom shall upon 
conviction thereof he pumsiied hy a fine not 
to exceed $1,000 or imprisonment for 6 
months, or both. 

Sec. 254. Striking or assaulting officers, or 
other persons in authority; Any trainee who 
strikes an officer, warrant officer, petty officer, 
noncommissioned officer, or other person in 
authority over such trainee, or draws or lifts 
up any weapon or offers any violence against 
such person, being in the execution of his 
office, shall upon conviction thereof be pun¬ 
ished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 or im¬ 
prisonment for 1 year, or both. 

Sec. 255. Collective insubordination: Any 
trainee or other person subject to the pio- 
visions of titles I and. II of this act who 
attempts to create or who begins, incites, 
causes, instigates, encourages, or joins in any 
collective insubordination tending to hinder 
or impede tiaining under these titles shall 
upon convictiOif thereof be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $2,000 or imprisoiiineiit 
for 1 year, or both. Collective insubordina¬ 
tion within the meaning of titles I and II 
of this act shall include any concerted action 
in the nature of a strike, including a sit- 
down or slow-down strike, or walk-'Oiit, 
picketing or boycott, which tends to hinder 
or impede training under the provisions of 
titles I and 11 of this act. 

Sec. 256. Failure to suppress collective in¬ 
subordination* Any trainee or other person, 
subject to the provisions of titles I and II 
of this act, who, being present at any oc¬ 
currence involving collective insubordina¬ 
tion, does not use his utmost endeavor to 
suppress the same, or Imowing or having 
reason to believe that such collective in¬ 
subordination is to take place, does not with¬ 
out delay give information thereof to his 
commanding officer or other competent mili¬ 
tary authority, shall upon conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $500 or 
imprisonment for 6 months, or both. 

Sec, 267. Property loss, damage, or wrongful 
disposition: Any trainee who wiurully, or 
through neglect, suffers to bo lost, spoiled, 
damaged, or wrongfully disposed of, any 
propel ty furnished for or intended for uso 
under the provisions of law providing for 
training in the corps shall upon conviction 
thereof bo punished by a fine not to exceed 
$500 or imprisonment for 6 months, or both, 
and may be required to make good the losa 
or damage, In whole or in part, and when 
required to make good the loss or damage the 
amount of the liability determined there¬ 
under may bo collected by stoppage against 
the authorized cash allowance. 

Sec. 268. Waste or unlawful disposition of 
property; Any trainee who soils or unlawfully 
disposes of or willfully Or through neglect 
injuries or loses any arms, ammunition, 
accouterments, equipment, clothing, or other 
property issued for use in accordance with 
provisions of titles I and II of this act shall 
upon conviction thereof be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $600 or Imprisonment for 
6 months, or both, and when required to 
make good the loss or damage, the amount 
of the liability determined thereunder may 
be collected by stoppage against the author¬ 
ized cash allowance. 

Sec. 269. Absence without leaver Any 
trainee who falls to report at the fixed time 
to the properly appointed place of duty, or 
goes from the same without proper leave or 
absents himself from his command, guard, 
quarters, station, camp, or ship without 
proper leave, shall be punished as a national 
security training court may direct. 

Sec. 260. Disrespect and insubordination: 
Any trainee who behaves with disrespect or 
In an Insubordinate manner toward an of¬ 
ficer, warrant officer, petty officer, noncom¬ 
missioned officer, or other person having law¬ 
ful authority over him, shall be punished aa 
a national security training court may direct. 
Sec. 261, Breach of arrest: Any traiuoa 
Who, having been lawfully placed under . 


arrest, breaks h’s arrest before he is set at 
liberty by proper authority shall be piiniDhed 
as a national security training court may 
direct. 

Sec. 262. Release or escape of prisoners: 
Any trainee who without proper authoiity 
releases a prisoner committed to his charge, 
or suffeis a prisoner committed to his chaigo 
to escape, shall be punished as a national 
security training court may direct 
Sec. 263 Drunk or disorderly conduct: 
' Any trainee who shall be found drunk or 
disorderly in quarters, station, ship, com¬ 
mand, or under such circmnstonces as to 
bring discredit upon the National Security 
Training Corps, shall be punished as a na¬ 
tional security training court may cliioct. 

Sec 264 Offenses of sentinels: Any trainee 
posted as a sentinel or watch who is found 
drunk or sleeping xipon his post or leaves 
his post before he is regularly relieved shall 
be punished as a national security training 
court may direct. 

Sec. 265 Disobedience of lawful order.s: 
Any trainee who Willluily disobeys or fails 
to obey any lawful command of hib superior 
officer, warrant officer, petty officer, noncom¬ 
missioned officer, or other person having au¬ 
thority over him In accordance with law, 
shall bo piuiishod as a naliuiial socuiity 
training court may direct. 

Sec. 266. Assault’ Any trainee committing 
an assault shall be punished aa a national 
eccurily training court may direct. 

Sec. 267. Aasault axid battery: Any trnineo 
committing assault and battery shall be pun¬ 
ished as a national security training court 
may direct. 

Sec- 268. Committing a nuisance: Any 
trainee who shall commit a nuisance shall ho 
punished as a national security training court 
may direct. 

Sec. 269 Carrying a concealed weapon: 
Any tiaiueo who shall carry a eoneealed 
weapon without proper authority Khnll ho 
punished as a national security training 
court may direct. 

Sec. 270. Discharging a firearm: Any 
trainee who shall through careloruaK'ss <ir 
without proper authority dlteluintD a fire¬ 
arm in camp, quarters, Hiatlon, ship, or <M)m- 
niand shuU be punished as a national secu¬ 
rity training c.tnirt may direct. 

Sec, 271. False ollldal stalement: Any 
trainee who shall make a fal.-.e cmcial stale- 
mont or report ahull ho punished Jia a nn- 
tionsil security training court may dirj'ct. 

Bsc, 272. False swearing: Any trainee who 
shall swear falsely heft>re a nutloaul {unnirity 
induing court of any officer th<u‘(‘of or in any 
Investigation, proceedings, (U* courai; oi Jiuj- 
tico had under or arlning out of this c*t!de, ur 
who sliall make a false oatii to an affidavit, 
shall bo punished as a natU)nul stanuity 
training court may direct, 

Skc. 273. Indecent oxiKmure: Any trainee 
who shall iucicceutly expose hia person nhuU 
bo punished ns a national security training 
court may dlrc*ct. 

Sec. 274, Ponnesnion of Intoxleatlng ll(|Uor; 
Any trainee having in hts pcwses.slon intoxi¬ 
cating liquor in camp, quarters, fUatiou, ship, 
or command shall be ptmlaned im u mditjuia 
scctu’ity training court may direct. 

Sec. 276, Wrongful apprtjpnation; Any 
trainee who wrongfully takes, cibruina, or 
withholds, hy any moans whatever, frtun 
the possession of the true <jwiu»r or any other 
peraon any money or personal property of 
the value of $20 or less, with intent to de¬ 
prive or defraud any person of the iim and 
benefit thereof or to appropriate tlm same 
to his own use or the mo of any prrKou 
other than the true owner shall he punlahetl 
m A national security training court may 

Sec. 276. Miscellaneous offenses; Though 
not mentioned in the preceding sectiona, 
all disorders and neglects to the prejudice 
of good order and trainee cfiaclphiie, all con¬ 
duct ox a nature to hinder or impede train¬ 


ing 01 to bring discredit upon the National 
Security Training Corps, of wliicli a trainee 
may be guilty, shall be punir.hcd as a na¬ 
tional seciuity training court may direct. 

Sfc 277. Complaints of wrongs: Any 
tzainee who believes himseU wionged by ins 
commauciing officer or any other person hav¬ 
ing authority ovci him and who, on due ap¬ 
plication to his commanding olilccr, is re¬ 
fused ledress, may complain to the next 
higher military training authority, who shall 
examine into the complaint and take piopcr 
measures for lecircssmg the wrongs com¬ 
plained of. 

Sec. 278. Making good time lost: Every 
trainee may bo required make good any 
time lost to tiaining as a result ot his own 
willful act of ncglecl, and tills shall iiicluclo 
time lost lu desertion or nb.enec wlihovit 
leave and time lost by a iramee due to re¬ 
straint prior to trial resulting in conviction 
or restraint imposed as a rt'suit of a aon- 
tence by a national sccmiiy training or 
civil coint.. 

fouc. 279. President may presetu>e rules: 
The Proaident may, hy ExeeU(i\e order, 
which he may modiiy from time to I Imc, and 
wfiilcli shall be publisluHl in tlu^ Ihak'rul Reg- 
Istta*. pteseiibe the proc’edure, inrhiding tlio 
rule.s t)i evidence and maximum Uniits of 
punii.hnumt, not exceeding the maxhiuun 
lianhH of piuiiMumait unihnriwcl by tliia 
code, in eases beiore muiomil .‘ecurity train¬ 
ing enurtr.: P}ovuicd, That nothing con¬ 
trary (u* Incon.sislent with liiis code may ho 

fco pre.seriiieth 

Sk<'. 2B0. Certain ncctlonn of code to iio 
read and explained: Beetion.n 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 213. 214, 241, 242, uhd 250 thnmgU 
278 oi this code shall be read (»r t^xpluined to 
every trainee ut the time of hii hKluetiou 
or within 6 dny.H thercuiter and fiinUl be read 
or explulned unco every 3 months U) all 
trainees. 


A Matter of Belt-Tightening 


EXTKNSION OP REMARKS 

cir 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

or xn'NN‘sri,vANU 

IN 'rilE HOUSK OF RI-:PitKSKNTATIVK3 
Sat unlay, Svpiembn 2a. VJSQ 

Mr. EICIL Mr. 5>peuker, under loavh 
to extmd my ivmavkH In the* tecoHo. I 
inrliKlo tlio folkmlim oditoriul from tho 
Altoona Tribuno, ontitircl Matter of 
Beli-llrJiteninr/h 

A MATtm m nr.t.T-TmifTi.Nwo 

On Sunday, new iueome-tnx Inereimes went 

Into eltert fta* lauMi of tiie wugi* lairnrhi of 
thi« eounrry. The immemairt need for which 
tiUa new intmey In to be ttsed is ntu be 
CiUenionecI, for it l« earmarked ff>r military 
<lefense purpiws. 

However, we ahnuld be dull, hicleeci, if U 
did not omir to uii, m l% miiit to every tux- 
payer wdio thlnfcfi for ft tmimem, almut Idfi 
coiitly Cl ntral governmem, ilmi if the 
pit* In Waaldnh’toa hud brrn n little leai free 
with tmr lurmcy in the hod few yearn, mid 
no emted off the prtmaure <4 the wartime 
tiiXiu, miKot fd which we 14111 hear ari the new 
ralw hit a im, tlie new inx iiu:r«aiKe wamltl 
luff, bring aitv totiil faxiilioii tu the reoard- 
brealdng peiilc tit which if, sfasuin today. 

Wt‘ muot tiiiivi* money iirw 10 liiilki up our 
defcm.e cuialdishmenr. Ilui, wlillt Mr, 
Trumtub »iul Mr. snyiier and Mr* Ovar 

Kwlng, apfatk iff tightrnlnn «i«r brlia, they 
obviomdy iiiwtn ow brlto. the peoplidii, for 
they my iicdlilng id all about tlghindsts the 
Oovmimimra belt. 

If woidd liiviii cgily flic |irtii cif fomtitou 
fvhcii that If it bectiiura nri'ea.,iarf now *ii 
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expand our spending vastly to protect our 
Nation, that this emergency financial strain 
be offset to some extent by reduction of 
domestic spending. 

Yet, never a word about such cuts from 
any responsible Government official. Al¬ 
ways, belt tightening is for the people. The 
bureaucrats don’t want to cut a thin dime off 
their expenditures. 

Notice how cleverly Mr. Ewing, the Federal 
Security Administrator and one of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s chief propagandists, treats the 
matter of reduction of domestic spending: 

*‘How strong would our foreign policy be 
if our country were weak, if our people were 
hungry, if our workers were dissatisfied, if we 
had millions of unemployed roaming the 
streets? How would we stop aggression if 
our people were diseased and discontented? 
How far would we get if our factories were 
idle and our industrial plant stagnating?’* 

This, of course, is exceedingly smart propa¬ 
ganda aimed at anyone who would advocate 
any cuts in the proposed administration wel¬ 
fare state program, which includes, inciden¬ 
tally, a plan for national-health insurance 
for which Mr. Ewing was speaking specifically 
In his address before the Federation of Labor 
at Houston some time ago. 

Mr. Ewing represents here that any reduc¬ 
tion in the proposed social-welfare program 
would be disastrous to America. And, of 
course, it would be nothing of the kind. 
Much of that program for which he was 
speaking so obviously, fortunately has not 
even been formally proposed in the Congress. 

Mr. Ewing Infers that unless the Govern¬ 
ment programs become law, the country will 
disintegrate. 

He infers that unless the administration 
gets its way, or unless every New Deal or Fair 
Deal political proposal of the last decade be¬ 
come, or remain, law, America will dissolve 
in its own weakness. 

At the very least, Mr. Ewing seems to as¬ 
sume that every person unconnected with the 
Government is weak-minded, with too little 
American initiative to support the country 
in the way that made It the greatest nation 
on earth. 

His argument, of course, is utterly ridicu¬ 
lous. It merits no serious consideration. For 
It Is merely propaganda, aimed at deception 
and distortion of the facts. Mr. Ewing wants 
no curtailment of spending. 

Americans concerned for their country’s 
welfare might well ask when the adminis¬ 
tration is going to cut nonmilitary spending, 
when is it going to tighten its belt? 


S. 3898; Authoming Flood Survey of Las 
Vegas Valley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

‘ OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
i^zturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
Senate bill 3898, to authorize a prelimi¬ 
nary examination and survey for flood 
control and allied purposes of Las Vegas 
Wash and its tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., 
and vicinity. This bill, introduced by 
the Junior Senator from Nevada on July 
11, 1960, passed the Senate on July 28, 
1950, and was referred to the House 
Public Works Committee, where it is now 
pending. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

S. 8898 

A bill to authorize a preliminary examination 
and survey for flood control and allied pur¬ 
poses of Las Vegas Wash and its tribu¬ 
taries, Las Vegas, Nev., and viemity 
Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to cause 
a preliminary examination and survey for 
flood control and allied purposes of Las Vegas 
Wash and its tributaries. Las Vegas and 
vicinity, Nev., to be made under direction of 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for runoff and water-flow retarda¬ 
tion and soil-erosion prevention on such 
drainage area, the cost thereof to be paid 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter 
made for such purposes. 


The Federal Lobby 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Fed¬ 
eral departments and agencies are now 
spending about $250,000,000 a year on 
Government publicity and propaganda 
to condition public opinion in favor of 
administration policies and programs. 

These combined activities of the Fed¬ 
eral bureaus have been described by 
Members of this House as our most 
dangerous lobby. Certainly the Federal 
lobby is the largest and most powerful 
with which Congress must contend. If 
all its costs—Chidden and direct—could 
be tabulated, the bill to the taxpayers 
would be shown to approach $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. At present we can tabulate 
only the printing expenses, mailing costs, 
and some editorial salaries, aggregating 
something more than $200,000,000 a year. 
But under prevailing accounting meth¬ 
ods there is no way of knowing how 
much in administrative and executive 
salaries is diverted largely to publicity 
propaganda activities in the one- 
thousand - eight-hundred-odd-adminis¬ 
trative units of the Federal establish¬ 
ment. 

THE HOOVES COMMISSION STUDY 

On September 22,1950,1 presented for 
the consideration of the House the 
voluminous task force report prepared 
for the Hoover Commission on the sub¬ 
ject of Government publicity and prop¬ 
aganda. That report carried the story 
to September 1948. I now present ad¬ 
ditional material on the same subject 
which has come to hand since the Hoo¬ 
ver Commission completed its work. 
Members will recall that under Public 
Law 162 of the Eightieth Congress, ap¬ 
proved July 7, 1947, the Hoover Com¬ 
mission was reoLuired to submit its re- 
orts and terminate its activities by the 
©ginning of the Eighty-first Congress 
in January 1949. The new material pre¬ 
sented herewith has come to light since 
that time. It forms, in effect, an ad¬ 


dendum to the task force report which I 
placed in the Congressional Record on 
September 22, 1950, at page A6861. 

THE EEES SURVEY 

The task force report placed the cost 
of production and distribution of Gov¬ 
ernment intelligence at approximately 
$100,000,000 a year. Representative E. H. 
Rees, of Kansas, a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the House Civil Service Committee, 
since has conducted an extensive inde¬ 
pendent investigation in this field, with a 
view to offering remedial legislation. He 
estimates the cost of Federal publicity 
and propaganda to be in excess of $200,- 
000,000 a year— Congressional Record, 
April 21, 1950, page 5525. In debate on 
the 1951 appropriations bill, Mr. Rees 
said: 

The annual cost of Government printing 
alone; that is, not including original re¬ 
search, writing, typing, editing, reviewing, 
and checking, is over $50,000,000. Experience 
of one large Government agency indicates 
that editing and preparing copy for the print¬ 
er costs three times as much as the actual 
printing. On that basis, the cost of Govern¬ 
ment publishing would run about $200,000,- 
000 annually. This still excludes the cost of 
reseaich and writing, on which figures are 
not available. 

Representative John Taber, of New 
York, then cited a budget estimate of 
$58,000,000 for Government printing for 
the fiscal year 1951. 

Representative Rees expressed the 
conviction, from his own surveys, that 
much of the Government material was 
unnecessary, expensive, and to a great 
extent wasteful. 

TREMENDOUS WASTE DOCUMENTED 

The Federal Government operates the 
biggest printing and publishing business in 
the world. 

Mr. Rees continued: 

The waste Involved in its operation is great 
but incalculable. 

There is widespread overlapping in feder¬ 
ally owned printing plants and facilities, not 
only among departments, but within cities 
throughout the country. There are 61 sep¬ 
arate Government printing and duplicating 
plants in Washington; there are 23 in San 
Francisco, 25 in Philadelphia, 16 in Chicago, 
6 in Kansas City, 6 In Denver, 16 in New 
York, and so on. The Army and Air Force 
have 140 printing and duplicating plants, the 
Navy has 87, Commerce Department has 26. 
and the Interior Department, 16, 

In many cases, as we all know so well, 
large editions of bureau publications are 
run off the presses at the Government 
Printing Office. But there is no public 
demand for many of these books and 
pamphlets. On this point, Mr. Rees re¬ 
ported: 

Tons and tons of undistributed Govern¬ 
ment publications are sold as waste paper 
each year, to clear storage space for new puba- 
llcations. In 1947 and 1948 alone, the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office condemned more 
than 10,000,000 copies of publications. How 
many millions more were condemned by the 
agencies themselves is not known. 

Investigators for the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee found as many as 600,000 
eopies of some publications on hand, and 
200,000 to 300,000 copies of others. All had 
lain there for several years, untouched and 
unwanted, taking up valuable storage space. 

In one Instance, the Interior Depart¬ 
ment published a 23-volume series on 
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the Columbia River Basin. The produc¬ 
tion cost for printing—not including any 
editoiial expense—was $36 06 per set. 
But when the Department put this series 
on sale through the Government Print¬ 
ing Oihce, it was oSered at $6,90 per set. 
Only a few sets moved at this price. 
Most of the books were given away. 

In 1948, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee requested each department 
to submit one copy of every publication 
issued during the fiscal year 1947. 
Congressman Rees checked the i esults of 
this survey: 

The committee actually received £3,723 
different publications before givmg up lor 
lack of room One bureau v/aa rerdy to send 
up a stack of publications, one copy ol each, 
estimated to be 52 feet high Another bu¬ 
reau would have required seven file cabinets 
of four drawers each to accommodate one 
copy of each of its publications for the year. 

OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA FOR THE ERANNAN PLAN 

Government propaganda for the 
Brannan plan is a conspicuous current 
example of Federal lobbying. System¬ 
atic mobilization of the Department of 
Agriculture’s field service employees to 
agitate for the Brannan plan, as one 
specific and documented instance of 
Government-financed pressure-group 
activity, is traced m detail in the 1950 
debates of Congress. 

On April 3 and 4. 1950, the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
county committeemen of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in the 
State of Minnesota, met at St. Paul, The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Charles P. 
Brannan, was scheduled to address the 
meeting on the second day, April 4. Evi¬ 
dently the managers of the program felt 
that the county committeemen, by 
themselves, would not make a sufficient 
audience for the Secretary.- On March 
16 a notice was sent at Government ex¬ 
pense—the taxpayers' expense, if you 
please—to all 5,000 community commit¬ 
teemen of the Production and Marketing 
Administration in Minnesota, This no¬ 
tice was signed by Charles W. SUckney, 
chairman of the Minnesota PMA com¬ 
mitteemen. In effect, the notice di¬ 
rected the 5,000 community committee¬ 
men to attend the St. Paul meeting at 
2:30 p. m., April 4, to hear the Secretary's 
speech. The invitation from Chairman 
Stickney carried this language: 

A travel allowance Is being authorized for 
community committeemen who attend this 
meeting. 

In conclusion, the invitation added: 

We feel that this is an opportunity which 
you, as committeeman, cannot afford to miss. 
We strongly urge you to attend this meeting. 

On June 20, 1950, the Comptroller 
General of the United States issued a 
300-page report on his investigation of 
the St. Paul political rally. This report 
listed the Minnesota community com¬ 
mitteemen who turned in expense vouch¬ 
ers for the trip to St. Paul. On average, 
it cost the Department of Agriculture 
approximately $40 per head to bring 
these men into St. Paul for the rally- 
The detailed expense accounts may be 
examined in the Comptroller General's 
report at pages 203-206, Yet the Comp¬ 
troller General found the expenses of the 


St. Paul meeting justified under a provi¬ 
sion of law permitting travel expendi¬ 
tures when necessary to the successful 
administration of the program. 

Here, then, was an unblushing all¬ 
expense, tax-paid mobilization of some 
5,000 community committeemen to hear 
the Secretary of Agriculture make a po¬ 
litical speech m support of his own con¬ 
ception of socialized agriculture It may 
be questioned whether all American his¬ 
tory affords a more flagrant abuse of ex¬ 
ecutive authority, or a bolder dipping 
into Federal appropriations for bureau¬ 
cratic propaganda activities supporting 
the official party line of thought or 
policy 

Such a propaganda mobilization 
should come as a danger signal to Amer¬ 
ica. As s'.atcd by Prof. E. Pendleton 
Herring, cf the department ol govern¬ 
ment ill Harvard University, the question 
is: “Can o^-*e speak of government by 
consont, when this consent is manufac¬ 
tured by official press agents?” When 
American pubhc opinion is formed and 
spread from the very top laycns of Gov¬ 
ernment down through the grass roots 
of the States, then the administration 
frankly has begun to expcrnnimt with 
the mechanisms of official thougdit con¬ 
trol. That was the system peri acted by 
Hitler in Nazi Germany. It was the sy.s- 
tem which brought down complete disas¬ 
ter upon Tojo’s Japan. It is the system 
which today enslaves millions in darkest 
Russia. In this instance, the entire op¬ 
eration was at the direct expanse of the 
American taxpayers. The Comptroller 
General’s report computed the cost of 
the St. Paul mcetinj^ at approximately 
$200,000. This estimate was basi'd on 
payments of $8 per day to the com¬ 
munity committeemen, plus $9 a day for 
subsistence' on duly authorized travi'l, 
plus an aliowanee of 5 ciaits a m'le to 
those who drove to St. Paul m tluor own 
uutomobikss. All the;;.' funds were di¬ 
verted file,“.ally fnua m<4ieyr* appropri¬ 
ated by Cona.ivss for soil ctnviervai.iou 
programs, not for political acUvilkvs. 
Throughout Uie entire upp(T Mississippi 
Valley the St. Paul mc'ctiug was head¬ 
lined in prtsss, radio, and tc'levision as 
the opening gun in the 1050 coniu'es- 
sional campaign for the Bnuuian piun. 

One Member of tiie Senate examined 
the complete transcript of the St. Paul 
meeting. He reported—CoNonKSMONAt 
Record, April 11, 1950, page 5051: 

About iwo-thlrds of Bnumaii’s 

spoeoh was aevotod to promoting Bran¬ 
nan plan, and the rest of It to coiuienmution 
of Allan Kline and the American Farm 
Bureau, who oppoao the Brannan plan. 

I have searched diligently through the 
transcript and can find nowhere that he 
makes any reference to the subject matter 
for which the conference of county commit¬ 
teeman was oalled, namely, the formulating 
and administration of agricultural programs 
as authorized by law. * * * 

The speeches of both the Secretary mid 
the Junior Senator from Minnesota, Senator 
toMPHRKY, were political from start to fin¬ 
ish, Money appropriated to the Department 
of Agriculture for soil-conservation iiragrama 
cannot be legally spent in hiring auclienett 
for political purposes. 

Of course, there is no law on the books 
authorizing the Comptroller General of 


the United States to approve vouchers 
for such political meetings. But neither 
is there any record that a question ever 
was raised by the General Accounting 
Office touching any ol the vouchers 
turned in for this political rally. 

Extended debate touching the St. Paul 
meeting was held in the Senate on Apiil 
11, 1950. The debate developed that 
county committeemen expressed them¬ 
selves as feeling under compulsion to 
attend at Governni'^nt expense. 

Senator lioei/R Ferguson, cf Michn,an, 
cited tit^c lu, secUoii 1013, of the ITalk'd 
Stairs Code, which forbids diversion of 
any Fodeml a"'nroprmUon to activities 
caiordaied to irfinenee k^r.islation. The 
SL. Paul mo’^j’l-yaiion cf the conimnnli.y 
committeeni'm of the PMA, he told the 
SenaLe, presented “a clear violation of 
the law.” 

To date, however, no action has been 
taken, either by the Dc'pariinent of Af ri- 
culUire or the Dc'jrartment of Justice, to 
discipline or repiamand any of the offi¬ 
cials who arranr,ed the Si. Paul political 
rally. 

The Comptroller G merars report to 
Con.'U’cvss rerealc'd that the Ft. Paul meet¬ 
ing was planned, not on a Stale-wide 
basis but rattier as a ree.ional conft'rence 
to reach all the State committeeinc'n for 
the eniirc upper Missisrappl Valley. In 
addition to tlie employees of 

the Department c»f Ar.riculiure, the PMA 
^State committeemen were mvih'd from 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dulcota, Kouth 
Dakota, Montana. Nebra'-kn. and Illinois. 
The e;d.tnru4'd cor.t of $200,001) for this 
inei'ting did not ineludii t*xp aisc'H in¬ 
curred by o^hclals attending from Waslt- 
Inrd.on; neitlu'r did it; include tlie cost of 
advanct' arraieu'menis, invitations, pnb- 
lieily, and prtmioiicnml aclivilles, both 
in Washine,Ion and Ft. Paul 

Tlu' Ft. Paul meet hat was dlscusr.ed lu 
the House of Ri^presentutiven on April 
21. 1:50, in eontuu! Ion wath the 1951 
app/einialien lull. In tlint dehaU' total 
Iruvc ii:rt expriro s all Gevrrnmc’nt de¬ 
partments and muucies for tite llseal 
year 1551 was luvi n as 
Pepresenlutive Kvatino, of New York, 
sail! in this cldjuti': 

Ol enurie. we uU kiuiw whut the 
nu‘nt uf Aeraadture 1;* tfiihia. It i.n a puhlie 
fratrlal iinO no apm vInluUruj of' the l;iw. 
Thf*y lire nauilug all the emiulry fryiao, 
to M'U the finnuum phm trt the 'fnriarui 
tnul r(»u:aimrrM"-“idI at the taxpiiyera* expeine. 

Two days earlier, on April 111, 1950, 
St'Uaior Bvim, of Vlrriiuai, reviewed tlu* 
Bt, Paul rally for the Beimtt', concluding 
on this not to 

It «ip|iear;i to me that, the I'mipufmulti 
machinery of the FctlcriU ciMcmiment lm% 
ri'iwhcHi a new low when it iinen iloveriitiient 
fiuuln tor the pnrpow' of hrartnn iliti Serre- 
tiiry of Arfrletilture cMiilaht the Bimiuiiui phoi. 

Tiw cuvintNMeKf umnr wtm aOiiAhiKi» 
MreauMii 

On March 30* 1950, the Biichiinrin 
mmmiiUT iavrsihAiitinr? loljbyiiu? actlvl- 
tle»~Hou«« Ifesoiution 2ili, Eiedity-firiit 
Oongrtst, first session—d^vok'c! thi en¬ 
tire clay’s heiirhig to the topic, Role 

E t aovernwent Agmiclm In Infliifiiclng 
eglsiation/* Frank H. Wettwd, AwM- 
mt Comptroller Grnentl cif the* UniM 
States, was the princlimi M$ 
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was questioned about the St. Paul farm 
rally for the Brannan plan, and also 
about the European tour by Federal Se¬ 
curity Administrator Oscar W. Ewingr 
and a selected staff of FSA assistants, 
between December 1, 1949, and Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1950. 

Press and radio comments on Mr. 
Ewms’s trip characterized it as chiefly 
a propag-anda mission designed to laud 
on a world stage the advance of social¬ 
ised medicine in Great Britain 

Chairman Buchanan asked the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office for a report on 
this tnp. The Comptroller General, in 
turn, asked Mr Ewing for a statement. 
Ewing’s statement then was transmitted 
to Congress verbatim. It explained that 
the mission was an official survey ap¬ 
proved in advance by President Truman. 
The cost of the junket to the American 
taxpayers was not computed. In trans¬ 
mitting Ewing’s statement to Congress 
the General Accounting Office added: 
“There is no information readily avail¬ 
able to this office which indicates the 
facts to be other than as reported.” 

Thus, the Buchanan committee’s in¬ 
vestigation of Oscar Ewing’s mission was, 
in fact, limited to a whitewash written 
by Oscar Ewing himself. 

Press conferences were held by Mr. 
Ewing in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Stockholm, Rome, and Tel Aviv, plus a 
final round-up and review conference 
aboard the La Guardia in New York Har¬ 
bor on January 17, 1950. 

“I come home with even greater con¬ 
fidence m President Truman’s proposal 
for national health insurance in the 
Unjicd States,” was the headline theme 
of the New York press summary. 

Whatever the nominal purposes of this 
expensive and extravagant mission, the 
record is clear that it provided, at pub¬ 
lic expense, a world-wide sounding board 
for avowed advocates of socialized medi¬ 
cine. No argument, proposal, or sug¬ 
gestion challenging socialized medicine 
appeared in the press and radio sum¬ 
maries of the Ewing junket. When a 
committee of Congress demanded a re¬ 
port and accounting on the mission, Mr. 
Ewing himself was permitted to write 
his own report to the General Account¬ 
ing Office, denying all charges of propa¬ 
ganda and lobbying, as had been aired 
so extensively in the press and radio. 
There the matter was snuffed out, so far 
as congressional inquiry was concerned. 

This incident is arresting for the light 
it throws on the propaganda techniques 
of the Federal Security Administration. 
It warns Congress that more vigorous 
and effective methods of legislative in¬ 
quiry may be required in the future to 
explore Federal lobbying activities, if the 
General Accounting Office serves no 
further purpose than to transmit to Con¬ 
gress the official justifications of the 
suspected or accused agencies of propa¬ 
ganda. 

The propaganda machine of the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency is one of the largest 
and most expensive in the entire Federal 
establishment. During the last 10 years 
it has demonstrated several times that 
it is beyond the reach of real congres¬ 


sional investigation. It is a law unto it¬ 
self Yet It is sustained entirely by the 
Federal Treasury. 

Government propaganda and lobbying 
do not serve the people. They serve only 
the greedy interest of the power-grasp¬ 
ing bureaucrats. They will destroy rep¬ 
resentative government, if not re¬ 
strained. 


Tfee Consequence of Our Diplomatic 
Failure 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HOM. CO®TON I. WHITE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
this Nation with a terrible sacrifice of 
life and treasure has demonstrated its. 
fighting prowess and has been victorious 
in two great ivars of world magnitude, 
but due to international influences and 
the failure of our country’s diplomats we 
are assuming the burden of militarism 
that will alter if not destroy our form of 
government. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
an expression of my views on militarism 
and peacetime conscription, there is in¬ 
serted herewith a letter recently received 
from the Washington office of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, with my reply thereto, and 
a statement of my views on peacetime 
military training as announced in 1945: 

The American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., October 7, 1950, 
Hon Compton I. White, 

United States Congressman, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: On June 19, 1945, In. 
testimony on proposed universal military 
training legislation iDeXore the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Postwar Military Training Policy 
in the House of Representatives, your organi¬ 
zation inalcated opposition to passage of 
such legislation at that time. In the light of 
recent developments the American Legion is 
anxious to learn whether or not your organi¬ 
zation has changed its position with refer¬ 
ence to universal military training. 

We would greatly appreciate a brief state¬ 
ment setting forth your present attitude to¬ 
ward universal military training. In the 
event we do not receive an answer from your 
organization we will assume that your posi¬ 
tion remains unchanged from that expressed 
in your testimony of June 19, 1946, before 
the Committee on Postwar Military Policy. 

Hoping that we will receive your kind co¬ 
operation in this matter and thanking you 
in advance for your courtesy, I remain 
Sincerely, 

George J. Kelly, 

Assistant Director, National Public 
Relations Commission, 

October 14, 1950. 

Mr. George J. Kelly, 

Assistant Director, National Public 
Relations Commission, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Me. Kelly: Answering the inquiry 
made in your letter of October 7, concern¬ 
ing my position on universal military train¬ 


ing, there is enclosed for your files and in- 
forination a copy of my remarks extended m 
the Congressional Record of October 16, 
1945. Since that time my views ha-^ve not 
much changed on this important subject. 

It is my feeling that if our Government 
had exercised a htLle diplomacy in dealing 
with Its allies at the close of the v/ar and 
had seen to it that Russia was given the 
right of navigation to v/arrn wacer i^orts 
through the Dardenelles and protected in 
the use of that light by the establishment 
of a commission to control the Baidenelles, 
and permitted Russia to participate m the 
acquisition and utilization c? petroleum in 
the mimense oil fields recently discovered in 
the Near East, winch is practically in Russia’s 
bad: j'^ard, there would be a very difisrsnt 
situation ill world afiairs at tins time 
It would seem that your great organiza¬ 
tion, the American Legion, which has ex¬ 
perienced the rigors of vrar, v/ould. gme its 
attention to bringing about univereal dis¬ 
armament and the establishment of per¬ 
manent peace, rather than devote its tre¬ 
mendous influence to ascict in building up 
military powers throughout the 'world armed 
to the teeth. You will find in my statement 
which is enclosed reference to the experience 
of France and Germany in building up arma¬ 
ments and in military training, which 
brough them nothing but despair and de¬ 
struction. 

I for one propose to devote my effoits to 
securing universal disarmament and the es¬ 
tablishment of permanent peace throughout 
the world. 

It IS my suggestion that when the mem¬ 
bers of the American Legion have occasion 
to sing carols at Christmas time—^Peace on 
Earth Good Will Toward Men, they will mean 
what they say. 

Sincerely yours, 

Compton I. White, 
Member of Congress, 

Universal Military Training 
(Remarks of Hon. Compton I. White, of 
Idaho, in the House of Representatives, 
Tuesday, October 16,1946) 

Mr White. Mr Speaker, of the many is¬ 
sues under the consideration of our Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress, the proposal to es¬ 
tablish universal peacetime military training 
is a serious threat to the freedom of the 
American people and our form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Starting from a small beginning, sur¬ 
rounded on every side by potential enemies 
with a foothold in this country, in Canada on 
the north, in Louisiana Territory on the west, 
and in Florida on the south, the plan that 
provided an army and navy for our defense 
and protection in those perilous times and 
which was given us by the founders of this 
country, has made this Nation preeminent 
among world powers. Now, after winning 
the war which extended to every quarter of 
the globe, with all but our allied nations de¬ 
feated and helpless for generations to come, 
we are told we must sacrifice the best years 
of the education of our youth to adopt the 
same plan of compulsory military training 
which was followed hy the heretofore strong¬ 
est military powers in Europe—Germany 
and France—a plan that saved neither coun¬ 
try in the holocaust of war which has just 
swept over the world. 

In this conflict we fought for peace and 
Justice. Now that we have peace lot us di¬ 
rect our efforts to achieving amity and fair 
dealings among all the people of the earth 
and establishment of a just and enduring 
peace. The principles of the issue of peace¬ 
time military training we are called upon to 
deal with ai^e ably presented in the follow¬ 
ing article by Joy E. Morgan, editor, Journal 
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Of the National Education Association, to 
which I fully subscnhe: 

“To the Editob op the Star: 

“Lowell Mellett’s compaxisoa In the star 
of peacetime conscription with required at¬ 
tendance at school, calls for further consid¬ 
eration. He has performed a service in his 
admirable column by bringing this issue Into 
' the open. Let us mahe a comparison. 

“First, take required attendance at school. 

It applies to young children, not to men at 
18 or over who are face to face with getting 
established in life. School attendance does 
not take the child out of his home, away 
from his parents, and away from his com¬ 
munity and local church. The school re¬ 
quirement does not insist that the child 
attend any particular school—he may go to 
a catholic school or a Lutheran school or 
any kind of private school which meets rea¬ 
sonable standards. Whatever school he at¬ 
tends IS in charge of persons responsible to 
the community. Education is guided growth. 

It does not seek to force the child, but In 
cooperation with the home and local church, 
and neighborhood to build his natural en¬ 
dowment into the finest possible well- 
rounded chaiacter. The common free school, 
more than any other institution is close to 
the people, responsible and responsive to 
their wishes, and devoted to the ideals of the 
golden rule and the brotherhood of man. 

“HIS VIEW' OP CONSCEIPTION 

“Second, take conscription, It proposes to 
go into every home, community, church, and 
school and by force to take from those homes 
and communities their mature young men, to 
put them under military law, in charge of 
officers not selected by the community and 
not responsible to It. It proposes to put 
these young men In charge of an Army 
hierarchy whose whole outlook, training, ex¬ 
perience, and faith are associated with the 
use of force and the conviction that force 
and only force can maintain peace. It is 
proposed to give these young men a training 
in the art ol killing, which, in many cases 
will destroy the very finest elements of their 
manhood It proposes to give them training 
In 'citizenship/ Army stylo, which by its very 
nature is totalitarian and medieval. Every 
young man is to be exposed to a life which 
as anyone familiar with such life knows 
multiplies drinking, gambling, and prostitu¬ 
tion. 

“In a nutshell the fundamental diflorence 
between educational philosophy and military 
philosophy Is this: Education asks, What is 
right? What la best? and allows wide free¬ 
dom. The military asks, Who’s boss? and 
Who’s strongest? One builds democracy, the 
other destroys it and always will. The day 
the United States adopts conscription, if it 
should do so, which I do not behove it will, 
would mark the beginning of the end of 
American democracy and would be a black 
day in the life of humanity everywhere. 
Conscription would be a constant threat to 
our personal rights, political liberties, and 
representative institutions, 

“SlpffiS HO HEEP 10 HTJRRE 

**Thls Is not a matter that needs to be de¬ 
cided hurriedly. We can afford to wa4t until 
the shape of things to come is clearer; until 
the United Nations Organization is in oper- 
tlon and we can know our obligations under 
it; until a sincere effort can be made under 
Bepresentative Haruh’s bill for a world con¬ 
ference on the limitation of armaments; un¬ 
til plans can be evolved for whatever peace¬ 
time program is needed in a form that will 
not destroy our democracy and produce riots 
and rebellion, and until the issues can toe 
thoroughly discussed and considered in at 
least one congressional election. 

“Nothing could be more foolish than to try 
to rush this issue through Oongress before 
Christmas to avoid the next election* The 
issue should go over into the next congrea- 
fiional election and it will go over unless its 
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proponents drop it. Even the passage of con¬ 
scription by Congress would not prevent that, 
but would merely make certain that the 
question would toe an issue in every con¬ 
gressional election until it was repealed. 
Members of Congress know this. They know 
that the people will hold them accountable 
and wiU not forget. The people Will not 
forget because they will be reminded year 
after year as families are broken up, men 
taken from faim, office, store, and commu¬ 
nity when most needed. They will toe re¬ 
minded when their sons who wish to go to 
college and prepaie for the professions are 
delayed in their caieers. The people will not 
stand for conscription m the form in which 
the Army hierarchy is trying to ram it 
down their throats by methods which ic- 
veal all too well how much respect many 
Aimy men have for the democratic processes. 
We are all pioud of the part our Army lead¬ 
ers have played in winning the war, we shall 
have to look to civilians to win the peace. 

“Joy E. Morgan, 

'^Editor, Jow nal of f7i r 
**NaUonal Education AstaociationJ* 


Senate Resolution 230, Authorizing In¬ 
vestigation of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Michael J. Lee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OE 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Sevtember 2S ilemdative day 

of Friday, Septe^nber 22), X9$0 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
Senate Resolution 230 authorizing a full 
and complete study and Invc.sU'Tutioxi of 
the opcnitlon and administration of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce, and for other purposes. This res¬ 
olution was introduced by the Junior 
Senator from Nevada on February X7, 
1950, and was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, where it is now ponding. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate Beeolutlon 230 

Resolved, That tho Commlttoo on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Comerce, or any duly au¬ 
thorized subcomndttee thereof, in purtmaneo 
of section 136 of the Legislative Re{»rKanlztt- 
tlon Act of 194te (Public Lfiw <501, 7ath Coiik.) , 
is authorized and directed to make a full 
and complete study and Investigation ijf the 
operation and admlnlHtratlon of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domostlo Commerce for tho 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not that 
Bureau la being operated in ncoorcinnce with 
the law, the public interest, and the Intent 
of tho Congress. 

Such study and investigation shall Include, 
tout shah not be limited to, an examination 
into the qualifications, honesty, competency, 
efficiency, and loyalty of people employed by 
the Department of Commerce, and particu¬ 
larly the qualifications, honesty, competency, 
efficiency, and loyalty of Michael J. Lee, for¬ 
merly known u Ephraim Zlnovl Liberman, 
Chief of the For Eastern Division of the 
Office of International Trade in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. The oommittee shall report Its find¬ 
ings. together with it« recommendations for 


such legislation as It may deem advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest piacticatole date. 

Sec 3. For the purposes oi this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authoiized sub¬ 
committee thereof, is authorized, duiiiig the 
sessions, icces&es, and adjourned periods of 
the Eight-fir&t Congress, (1) to make such 
expendUures, as it deems adviable; (2) to 
employ upon a temporary basis, such tech¬ 
nical, clerical, and other asHistants as it 
deems advisable, and (3) with the consent 
of the head of the department or ogcncy 
concerned, to utilize tho services. Infonnii- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencic.s of the Govenuneut. 

SEC 4 Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, whleh .shall not exct^ecl $10,« 
000. shall be paid Irom tho coutiUKeiU fund 
ot the Senate upon vouchers appioved by tho 
chairman of tho commtltco. 


"Each Day the Radio From Moscow Pours 
Forth Its Venom—People All Over the 
World Are Being Told To Hate the 
United States and Everything for Which 
It Stands—We Cannot Relax—Every 
One of Us Must Realize That Everything 
We Hold Dear and Sacred Is in Jeop¬ 
ardy*'-—Dr. John R. Steelman 


EXTENSION OR REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALAOAItfA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBEHENTATIVES 

Saturday, Septembt^r 2S, 19S0 

Mr. BOYKIN, Mr* Spanker, I twdl not 
toll you all that South Koroii hu« now 
boon llboratf’Ci, Tho capital city of S(»oul, 
with buttlo ombons still burnlnH:. htus 
within tho Itust fow hours fallon Into tho 
hands c>f tho forcos of tho XJnitocl Na¬ 
tions, h'd hy GoiU’ral MaoArlhur. 

It tuk<*.s no word of mino to Ull you all 
that froodom is not TIk^ Uaht that 
the* bravo Amorican boys, toKi^thor with 
thoir aUlos, have mado In bohalf of 
Korea did not fall to collect iU toll in 
death and Injury. Thousands have al- 
Knidy paid the .supremo sacrlflct* for the 
liberation of that country from the 
dreaded fom^s of tlie Communist 
athelsLs. iTnp«!rlall.sUcaUy Iru^plred; and 
still the fljdit i.s not yet won. 

The shooting Wiir in Komi has now 
raaed for more than 100 days aiul niahts, 
and no man cun prudently forecast Its 
end. The interest in that war. ulthmtnh 
thousuncKs of mlle.s rt*moved, sutxu’sedes 
all otlirr interests of tho peopltJ in thc;;e 
Unit'd States, 

Inasmuch a« the assistant wteroiary 
to tiio President, Dr. J<*hu H. steelman, 
has for some tune boon ht adliei up a 
series ot telecasts entitled Re¬ 

port—Wu:}hinK ton," tellin,^: of that con¬ 
flict* X am aifsaln directitu; these and 
talks of other public otllcials whom ho 
Is presenlin?!: In this week^n program to 
your attention. 

Through this telecast, Amerlcarui 
overywhero arc able to appraise the suo^ 
cesses on the home ns well an on the 
diplomatic front *. not alone in Korea but 
throughout the world. 
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It is in the knowledge that this series 
of teiedocnmen lanes have proven of in¬ 
estimable value and interest to onr peo¬ 
ple everywhere that I am again direct¬ 
ing this, the eighth Battle Report— 
Washington to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues 111 this House. 

LIr Speaker, I have been given to un« 
derslomd that already, as a result of the 
snJendid teledccunielary of the National 
Broadcasting Co., innumerable requests 
have been received by the Department of 
Slate from high-school teachers, college 
and university professors, librarians, and 
others throughout the country, asking 
more complete information pertinent to 
the teledocumentanes being cast by Dr. 
John Steelman and the representatives 
previously introduced by him to the video 
audience of the National Broadcasting 
Co. 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion Dr. 
Steelman presents the distinguished 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Army, Mr. Frank Pace, as well as the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Umted 
States Army itself. They will tell us of 
the work being done by the Armed Forces 
in the current battle for freedom. Ad¬ 
ditionally thereto, he is going to bring us 
on a visit with three great Americans 
who are now heading up the transporta¬ 
tion service of the Nation. 

Commissioner Knudson, of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, will tell of 
rail and truck transportation; Admiral 
Cochran, Chairman of the Federal Mari¬ 
time Board, will tell us of the work being 
done by the American ships carrying men 
and merchandise to the four corners of 
the world; Mr. Delos W. Rentzell, Chair¬ 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, will 
detail just how United States civil avia¬ 
tion is serving mankind in its peaceful 
endeavors. 

To quote but a few words of Dr. Steel¬ 
man: 

We still have another opportunity to meet 
wi1h the Under Secretary of State, Mr James 
B. Webb, who, in telling of the activities on 
the diplomatic front, will point out how. 
slowly but surely, we arc mafeing progress 
toward building a better world of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only in part because 
of the foregoing that I am asking the 
unanimous consent of this House to ex¬ 
tend my remarks and include in the 
Eecorb Battle Report—Washington 
telecast over the National Broadcasting 
Co. on October 1, 1950. 

The telecast was as follov<7s: 

Robert McCormick. As the burning capi¬ 
tal city of Seoul is returned to the Republic 
of Korea, as the liberating UN forces raise a 
flag of freedom to fly once more above its 
streets, NBC again points its cameras upon 
our own Capitol to bring you your eighth 
Battle Report, Washington, 

Washington, separated by thousands of 
miles of continent and ocean from the men 
meeting the challenge of communism head 
on, but vital source of the increasing strength 
that is spelling their victory. 

In this flf teenth and most heartening week 
of the war, standing by to report to you 
where w© are, where we’ve been, and where 
we go from here, are top Washington ofaclala 
who’ve lived with the war since it first ex¬ 
ploded over the rice paddies of Korea. Our 
cameras choose first the assistant to the 
President, Dr, John R. Steelman. 


Dr. Stesljian. Good afternoon, ledies and 
gentlemen The events of the past weeh have 
been encouraging to free people all over the 
world. Plovv^ever, we must rerxiemher that our 
military success in Korea does not mean that 
the battle for freedom has been won. Each 
clay the ladio from Moscow pours forth its 
venom. People ail over the world are being 
told to hate the United States and everything 
for which it stands. We cannot relax. 
Every one of us must realise that everything 
wo hold dear and sacred is in jeopardy. The 
only \uay we can save cur way of life is 
through our ov/n strength in cooperation 
wibh our frxcnds of other nations 

This afternoon v/e have reports from three 
fronts—the military, the diplomatic, and the 
domestic. First, we v/ill hear from the dis¬ 
tinguished Secretary of the Army, Mr Frank 
Pace, Then the Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
United Slates Army will tell us of the vital 
role our Army plays m the battle for freedom. 

On the domestic front three prominent 
Government officials will tell us how the 
transportation problem is being solved. 
Transportation, as you well know, is vital not 
only to the military but to our entire domes¬ 
tic economy. These three men are directing 
our defense transportation efforts Commis¬ 
sioner James K. Knudson, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will tell us about rail 
and truck transportation. A^dmiral E L. 
Cochrane, Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, "will tell us how American ships are 
carrying both men and merchandise to the 
four corners of the world Mr. Delos W, 
Rentzell, the new chairman of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, will tell us how aviation is 
serving mankind m peacolul ways. 

Again this afternoon we have another op¬ 
portunity to meet with the Under Secretary 
of State, Mr, James E. Webb. He will tell us 
about the activities on the diplomatic front, 
and how slowly but surely we are making 
progress toward building a world of peace 

Mr. McCormick Today word reaches us 
that before the sweeping march of UN troops, 
all organized enemy resistance has virtually 
ceased in South Korea. What is left of the 
shattered Red Army has retreated hell-bent 
behind the doubtful safety of the thirty- 
eighth parallel where the Allied drive is now 
halted. Nowhere below that line is the 
enemy attempting a real stand. And as a 
fitting climax to all that has gone before, 
Friday General Mac Arthur returned the lib¬ 
erated city of Seoul to the grateful Republic 
of Korea But there is much unfinished 
buciness still on the agenda. To describe 
what is yet on the books, and to give us a 
more complete insight on what the Army 
faced when the Korean conflict erupted—• 
including some hitherto little-known facts— 
our cameras bring you next the Secretary of 
the Army, Prank Pace. 

Frank Pace, Jr. This afternoon I know I 
voice the sentiment of a grateful nation 
when I acknowledged the debt we owe the 
gallant men who have brought the United 
Nations campaign against aggression in 
Korea so close to final victory. We also owe a 
debt to their families, many of whom have 
made sacrifices far beyond anything that will 
be asked of the rest of us in the days ahead. 

As we survey the developments of the 
past three momentous months, there are 
several things which stand out crystal-clear: 
one is the swift and unmistakable deter¬ 
mination of the American people to help 
stop aggression wherever and whenever it 
breaks out. The speed and decisiveness with 
which the United States along with the other 
free nations of the world, responded to the 
challenge in Korea is the hope of peace- 
seeking people everywhere. It is a warning— 
it is the world’s most powerful deterrent to 
any new adventures by the forces of aggres-^ 
fiion. 

The willingness of the American people to 
make whatever sacrifice is required of them 


so soon after World War II is reassuring to 
us as a nation and to the world at large, 
so desperately seeking a way of collective ac¬ 
tion for peace. 

Today ws are pouring billions into our 
defense forces; training camps are being re¬ 
opened; hundreds of thousands of American 
youth are being called to the colors; food, 
clothing, weapons, supplies are being pro¬ 
cured in staggering amounts, paid for by us, 
the American people, who are determined to 
resist v/ith all our resources, if need be, 
those who v^ould destroy us. 

And I think the last 3 months have given 
us another demonstration of the excellent 
caliber of our military personnel, our officers, 
and our men. We know that in their hands 
our national security will have the kind of 
leadership and support that a democracy 
should expect. The brilliant delaying ac¬ 
tion in the first 40 days of Korea is a military 
performance unsurpassed m history. Some¬ 
times out-manned 20 to 1, those holding 
forces held to the last round, to buy the all- 
important time to permit us to place effec¬ 
tive fighting forces into action. What they 
suffered and endured is now paying off in 
Victory. The magnificent campaign in 
Korea, the shoulder-to-shoulder teamwork 
of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Maimes, along with the other forces of 
the United Nations, have written a new 
chapter in the military annals of freedom. 

The military conflict in Korea is being 
settled, but it is imperative that we keep in 
mmd the world-wide situation At any 
time, at any place, Communist-inspired ag¬ 
gression may break out again. We must 
stand guaid, ready to execute our respon¬ 
sibilities in Europe, the Far East, and 
throughout the world. 

We are maintaining now the largest peace¬ 
time military establishment we have ever 
had. We in the Army are engaged in vigor¬ 
ous, training programs which General Ridg- 
way will tell you about; we are developing 
new weapons, improving old ones. Our re¬ 
search in every scientific field continues day 
and night. The Army, from top to bottom, 
is vigilant As pleased and as proud as we 
are with the Korean victory, the Army is 
looking ahead. We are not seeking trouble, 
but ve are preparing to help carry out our 
country’s determination to meet aggression 
wherever it threatens us. 

I can assure you this afternoon that your 
Army is aware of its great responsibilities. 
It IS working dUigcntly and intelligently to 
help maintain the peace of the world, for 
you and your family—and for all of us 

Mr McCormick. New names in the news— 
cities in the north of South Korea rather 
than the area around Pusan—names like 
Sibyon, Vijongbu, Wonju—these mark the 
new advance of our forces—^forces hardened 
for battle by the vigorous training pro¬ 
gram that preceded their struggle in 
Korea. Closely concerned with the pre- 
combat training given our troops is the man 
who led the Eighty-second Airborne Division 
in the historical role it played in the North 
African and Italian campaigns, and himseif 
parachuted with the leading elements of his 
division into Normandy. The role he plays 
today—Deputy Chief of Staff for Adminis¬ 
tration, United S bates Army. His name— 
Matthew B. Ridgway. For an inside ap¬ 
praisal of our training program, we turn our 
camera sights now upon Lieutenant General 
Ridgway. 

General Ridgway. This period of our his¬ 
tory is critical—critical, not just for days or 
months—critical not as we have been accus¬ 
tomed to view crises—as situations, however 
acute, to which by sudden ©motional up¬ 
surges w© can rise, and by sudden bursts of 
extraordinary energy; surmount. This is not 
that sort of crisis. 
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It is not one, whicli as in the days of our 
youth, as a nation we might confidently ex¬ 
pect to conquer, and then to go our way of 
peaceful living 

It IS one of vital import to all living Amer¬ 
icans and to their descendants for genera¬ 
tions to come, and to every man and woman 
of every race and creed in whose hearts the 
love of freedom lives. It is one which may 
long continue, presenting us through the 
years, as it presents us in this moment, with 
problems of decision of as basic and far- 
reaching a nature as any a free society has 
yet confronted 

We face great present penis. Yet in the 
uncertain duration of this period and in our 
Inherent impatience, lies, I think, Americas 
greatest peril of all—the deadly danger that 
changing tactics may obscme the implace- 
a.ble intent of the Kremlin to attain its un¬ 
changing objectives—the destiuction of our 
potential capacity lor frustrating its design 
for world domination. 

We should thank God that realization of 
this has come to most of our leaders, and 
that it is daily coming to increasing numbers 
of our people. 

We do not know how long we shall be com¬ 
pelled to live as Soviet enemy No. 1, marked 
for attack by war or subversion at times of 
his choosing. 

We do know now—Korea ripped one mask 
aside—that there will be no quick and easy 
solution, no short-cut to our objective. 

In our growing national maturity, wo be¬ 
gin to see true things at true values; to per¬ 
ceive that the moral transcends the physical 
by at least three to one. 

So it is in every phase of the building of 
our great and growing Army, and its sister 
services on sea and in the air. 

We need superior numbers and types of 
weapons as we never needed them before. 
We can't have them and unlimited luxuries, 
too. We must choose between dUferlng 
values. 

We need men and women in our ranks. 
We cannot have them, and an undisturbed 
economy, too. We must make that choice 
through the years ahead. 

We must have training superior to any 
we have had before. Wc shall not hrivc it 
unless the sterner things of the spirit are 
placed above the pleasant life; unless hours 
are longer, efforts are greater, and hazards 
are accepted in the training of our youths. 

In no army on earth are men as well 
clothed, fed. and paid; as cared for when 
sick and Injured, as in ours. In no other are 
they better trained and led. We would not 
have such training, wore the moral not 
recognized as dominating the physical. 

As old as man himself Is the fear of the 
unknown, as devastating as fear itself is tho 
sudden surprise appearance of threats the 
individual never foresaw, and against which 
in those first moments of mental paralysis ho 
thinks himself defenseless. For every one of 
such threats in the past, it is entirely pos¬ 
sible there will be several in the future. To 
all of the age-old hazards of foatile, aclenc© 
now adds new ones, with increased poten¬ 
tialities for terrorizing the Ill-trained fighter, 
•or for paralyzing his mind and hand until 
It is too late to avert disaster. New forms 
of old weapons of increased range and de¬ 
structiveness, new weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, radiological, biological* and other forms 
of attack—all new to him—will place him in 
jeopardy as he has never before been placed. 

We seek in our Army training to forestall 
these evils; to strengthen his spirit as we 
toughen his body; to teach his leaders to 
look ahead to the spiritual as well as to tha 
physical dangers which threaten the men 
they lead, and by precept, example, and 
ample practice to reduce these dangers to 
the minimum. 


American people of the pioblem picsented, 
and of the manner by which an unsurpassed 
corps of omcers and noncommissioned oO- 
cers loyal to every American principle is 
striving to solve that problem 

The hearts of these men will be no 
stouter, their courage no greatei than the 
spirit of those who bred and reared them. 
They cannot alone discharge respoiisibiUtios 
which are equally theirs and those ol ci¬ 
vilian leadership in every community m 
everyday life. 

They know, as they hope you know, some 
elemental facts, that weapon svipeiiority will 
be a vital factor, but that the issue will still 
rest not with the weapon alone, however 
marvelous the science of its development and 
the technique ol its manufacture, but with 
the use made of it by the ludoinitablo heait 
and unflinching courage oi the fightcis, in 
whose virile hands it rests, and hi the un- 
lalling support they receive from home 

They see, as they pray you see, that only 
so can we hope to attain the goal for which 
we fight—an honorable lasting peace 

Mr McCormick For every soldier in bai-tlo 
in Korea 6 to 12 tons of equipment had 
to he moved In. To put men and ma¬ 
terial where they will do the most good those 
concerned with the transport of our Nation 
forged a biidge of trucks, trains, and ships 
stretching from every war-productive com¬ 
munity in tho •anitcd States clear across the 
Pacific. Three of tho men whoso work lay 
unseen but felt behind the gigantic buildup 
that permitted us to launch our recent offen¬ 
sive, are now ready to report to you—tho 
people. Pir.st tho man in charge of our civil 
air power—which literally “I'oso” to meet tho 
emergency in tho early critical clays of the 
war. He is Delos W. Eentzel, presently chief 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, but 
this week to become Chairman of our Civil 
Aoronauilcs Board—Mr. Hcutzel. 

Delos W. RErTTZKii. As I siieuk, aomewher© 
along tho borders of the Unitod States tho 
Civil Aeronautics Administration is trans¬ 
mitting tho flight plan of a friendly aircraft 
to tho Armed I*'orces so that It cun be identi¬ 
fied when it shows up on a radar screen. 

This form of cooperation in air defense of 
the XJnitcd States Is only one of many ways 
in which civil uviution help.*? keep the Nation 
prepared. 

Our aUTlucs helped ruidi men and mut<‘- 
riala to Korea when the need was criti¬ 
cal, moving about 7b tond a day to lire F.ir 
E:ist in Auguf^t. 

Our non-air-line aviation groups, who 
spray and dunt crops, patrol pipeliue.M. train 
pilots, and repair EiircnU’t, have surveyed iludr 
rcHOurccs and have conic tip with a ciunpre- 
honsivo plan for vising America’s civil air 
power in tho interests of dcfmise. 

Tho Civil Aeronautics Aamlulairatlmi net¬ 
work of air navigation aids, traffic amtrol, 
uiid communications luis been and is being 
stoacUiy improved with tlio most advanced 
©loctronic devices, to make it lucreHSingl.y 
useful as a common system lur civil and 
military use. 

Our aircraft manufacturers arc stepping 
up tho tempo of production, t<» keep the 
United States foremost in the air. Instead 
of tho two-billion-dollar-aircraft; program 
BChcdulcd before the Korean attack, their 
Bights are now sot at aavon billion. 

America's 500,000 civil pilots, her 00,000 
civil aircraft, her 300,000 aircraft buildeni* 
her 6,400 civil airports—ail are prepared for 
any service the Nation may require of them* 

Never forget that 7,000 miles of ocean Bcpa- 
rata the United States of America from 
Korea. To tell us something of the tasks 
Involved in meeting that chaUenge, here ii 
Vic© Adm. B. L, Ooehrane, Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board and Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration. 


It takas time to accompliah this tratoittg*; Vico Adm. Edwa«» X*. CocHaaNE. Indli- 
time, and tho understanding cooperation of ponsable m our railroads, highways, and air- 
parents and people to the purpose we pur- lines nr© when it comes to moving men nver- 
sue. It requhes a maturity of grasp by the seas by the thousands and materials by tho 
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tens of thousands of tons, sturdy ships mov- 
in-/ on the sea lanes ol the world are still in- 
disponsable Behind the GI’s and the fight¬ 
ing marines in Korea was a licet of mci chant 
ships carrying the bullets and the beet which 
these young Ameiicans and ihcir allies 
needed for their tcrnfic fight and in their 
advance to Seoul. 

The ships used in the Korean campaign 
were largely Victories hastily biohen out of 
the laiclup’ficet and opeiat.ed by the ship¬ 
ping companies under Navy orders We put 
over ino oi these vessels into service as well 
as some transports and other special types. 
Additional Victoiy-typo cargo ships are be¬ 
ing repaired now so that tliey will be ready 
lor service if neecied. 

Upon the rcqiu'st of the Secretary of De¬ 
fense we are undertaking to complete as 
troopship.^ four of the six big passenger lin¬ 
ers now building This includes the super¬ 
liner at Newport News wdiicU in her new 
guise will carry more than 12,000 armed 
passengers in uniform instead of happy civ¬ 
ilians on pleasure bent the w'rviee lor which 
she was origiiially ordered and to which we 
hope slK can soon return. 

One veiy Impcuiaut laet, however, is that 
by far tho greater number of the remaining 
ships hi the laldup fi(wt are farntjus 10-knot 
liberty ships of the emergency program of 
World'War IL IncUspensable u.h these shlpft 
were in the last war they are not good 
enough to eany vital sxxpplim through ths 
advance areas of another emeritenry. Wo 
need ships which can make at least 20 knots 
to as^fture the support of our own men and 
of our allies with speed luid ansuninco in 
another emergency. 

On W<‘due.s£iay tff this wiu'k I asked the 
shiijowners and ship der.ignern to deliver to m 
in about a month the basic phum of auCh a 
vessel. We must be rearly to move critical 
cargoes fast and with security. Th© new 
tyiH' can do the jtfi). 

' Mr. MccnHiyncs«. Behind the intricate web 
of railways, high ways, inland waterwiiyii and 
port facilities vital to the defens*^ mohilb/.a- 
tion of our Nation, is the Interstate Com-* 
merce Comm!? sitiiu Here miw is t^omml'i- 
slomd’ James K. Kiuidaon, recently apptiluted 
to ntlmhiKter our deiense transportatiton 

Jamvh K, Knudson. My responidblhtiea In 
the nurotUzathm effort lie in the field of 
doine.stle train.puvtai itm liy nilhxiad. ntr<*ela 
and highway.';, inland wafervvav.s, w >rehous¬ 
ing, Murage, and port ntlllautfon. PvtMvnm 
muy develop in ail of liie:4' fiMtln and iiu 
org'unlzaiion, keeping in mind the taxpayers' 
beat interest, will be set up to cope with 
tJu'in. 

A t!erense-nin!dli:tniitm program of the 
magnitude now under WJty will require ttm 
trims|3ort lug of large itumbem persoiifi, 
great quantities of material, imd the pn-per 
storage and haiidhng of the Nation's w;irwi 
ill port ureas and elsewhere. Heavy deniiihfi.i 
upon the sy,sterna that nerve these Ini emit s 
will give rtiC to pn^granV} deslgnefl ellVe- 
tuiite your thwernnieiit'a careful plamiing. 
but ahio to pnnterve the right« of ilm ciil/ania 
and maintain our Amwlnm ideabt 

As the national defense iirispsiin undjcls, 
abortagea and fllMoratloua of ef|ttlpment, 
materialtn tuedif lea, and inanikjWrr are hound 
to occur. fr*ucli shortiigefi wdl recpilre self- 
imposed cfuiservaiion measuren by carrierfi 
and ahlppeiM fiilke, Homo CRiviTsiment eon- 
have already hmum* In ttm 

field, OtiierH will no doubt follow. 

Our two niujor prohimim at th»» ititmiehfc 
have tf^ dt» with tint imnealiide const rnelIon 
of from im m hiiO.cwii tinv riill freight «ir» 
and with the miuntensuiett of a rtablh^ed 
manpower idtuafiou in fiie tr;tm;poriation 
community. We are «t»t unmuicltul «*! othf,r 
firciw of need, particularly In the Held of hwid 
tramilt. 

The instituibm of imf wuitrola rwitilrci % 
measure of htdl flghfeiilrg on the part of idl 
of tia and a desl o* card werk by yf»wr 

imbllc iiervttiita win* iniwfc Iniv# your fiiipport 
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In doing the job as you would want it done 
and in realizing our common aims of peace 
and liberty. 

Mr McCormick. As the tide turns at last 
in the Far East, as the victory for which the 
Nation has prayed is finally in sight, millions 
of Americans are already breathing sighs of 
relief—but all too prematurely—for while 
the dramatic turn of events is cause for re¬ 
joicing, It is also pregnant with new dangers 
looming on the horizon—dangers that con¬ 
front us all. To sketch these dangers for 
you, to prepare us for what we may yet ex¬ 
pect, we next greet one of our top Federal 
officials—a man who has known war both on 
the front lines and far behind the front, 
doing an equally important job. Ladies and 
gentlemen, an ex-marine, now your Under 
Secretary of State—James Webb. 

James E. Webb. I want to talk to you today 
about the job ahead. 

You will remember that when President 
Truman spoke to the Nation on July 19, 
he said: 

“There are three things we need to do: 

“First," said the President, “we need to 
send more men, equipment and supplies 
to General MacArthur 

“Second, in view of the world situation, we 
need to build up our own Army, Navy, and 
Air Force over and above what is needed in 
Korea. 

“Third, we need to speed up our work with 
other countries in strengthening our com¬ 
mon defenses." 

When the President spoke to you on that 
July evening, hardly more than 10 weeks ago, 
the immediate prospect was dark and filled 
with danger. Our men m ICoiea were fight¬ 
ing with desperate courage, under a United 
Nations flag to hold a United Nations beach¬ 
head. 

Tonight, we can say with deep thankful¬ 
ness that the end of the United Nations po¬ 
lice action in Korea—the successful end— 
is in sight. We can say that the first of the 
three things we need to do is almost done. 

Looking back, it might seem that the vic¬ 
tory has been won with remarkable speed 
and with suiprising ease. That concUision 
would be wrong. The real burden, the cruel 
burden, has been borne by our men in Korea. 
For them the ordeal has been long and hard. 
To them our deep thankfulness goes in full 
measure. Now, let’s look ahead. And in 
looking ahead, let’s be very clear about what 
we have to do and why we have to do it. 

What we have to do, what we are already 
doing, is to build up our military strength 
with all possible speed. At the same time we 
are working with other countries to build up 
the collective strength of the free world. 
And that, too, must be done with all pos¬ 
sible speed. 

To accomplish these things is not going to 
be easy. It is not going to be cheap. Every 
single American is going to feel the effects of 
this effort in his peisonal life. Every single 
American is going to contribute to this ef¬ 
fort. That’s the way we do things in our 
democracy. And because the burden and 
the sacrifice are shared equally and willing¬ 
ly, we will come through this effort stronger 
and more united. Experience has shown 
that this is true. 

When we come to the why of the matter, 
I think most Americans have a pretty clear 
understanding of the danger we face. That 
danger is not some time off in the future. It 
is now. 

President Truman put his finger on it 
when he said, “The fact that Communist 
forces have invaded Korea is a warning that 
there may be similar acts of aggression In 
other parts of the world." The free nations 
must be on their guard, more than ever be¬ 
fore, against this kind of sneak attack. 

CXir purpose, and let’s keep this always in 
mind, is to prevent another sneak attack, 
like the one in Korea. And the way to do 
that is to build up such a strong collective 
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defense that Communist leadex's will know 
beyond all doubt, that aggression does not 
pay 

But we are not thinking only in terms of 
military defense. We have other and per¬ 
haps even stronger resources cn which to 
draw. One of them is the United Nations. 
In the case of Korea, we saw the United Na¬ 
tions work as it was really intended to work. 
As Secretary Acheson has repeatedly said, we 
are determined that from now on it shall 
have every chance to go on carrying out the 
purposes of the Charter 

In addition, the free world has great eco¬ 
nomic resources to help people fight poverty 
and to strengthen their faith in the free way 
of life. 

And finally, we have the resources of free¬ 
dom itself. Let’s never forget that freedom 
IS the strongest force in the whole world. We 
have it in our hands. Our greatest hope and 
desire is to share it with all our fellow men. 

Mr. McCormick Thus the Nation, Amer¬ 
ica—as leading Washington officials have 
come before you to report—moves into an¬ 
other week of war in Korea. 

And now we urge you to lend eyes and 
ears to Dr. Steelman and Under Secretary 
Webb who have an especially important an^ 
nouncement for you at the receiving end of 
this battle report 

Dr. Steelman. This is a book prepared and 
just released at the suggestion of President 
Truman. It is entitled “Our Foreign Policy" 
and contains a wealth of information on the 
origins, problems, and goals of that policy. 
Without doubt, it IS the most important pub¬ 
lication of its kind since the Korean conflict. 
Under Secretary Webb has made it possible 
for you to secure this book at no cost—^will 
you tell them about it, Jim. 

Mr. Webb Yes, John. To secure your copy 
of Our Foreign Policy, simply address the 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D 0 While there is no charge, 
as Dr. Steelman pointed out, the supply is 
unfortunately limited. Again, simply write— 
a penny postcard will do—the Office of Pub¬ 
lic Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. We, of the State Department, are 
happy to make this important report avail¬ 
able to you, and hope every thoughtful 
American will read it. 

Mr McCormick. Until we turn our cam¬ 
eras upon the Nation again next week for an¬ 
other teledocumentary, this, then, against 
the background of battle-front Korea, is Rob¬ 
ert McCormick putting a period on your 
eighth Battle Report, Washington. 
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OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record a United 
Press news dispatch which appeared in 
the Ely Times of September 19,1950, rel¬ 
ative to the Secretary of State’s cam¬ 
paign to oust MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

World Eveitts 
(By the United Press) 

Washington. —Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, Nevada, believes Dean Acheson 
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Will be dropped as Secretary of State within 
60 days and that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
may be ousted as United States commander 
in the Far East. 

In a radio interview Malone said agita¬ 
tion against Acheson will not die down de¬ 
spite Gen. George C. Marshall’s appointment 
to succeed Louis Johnson as Secretary of 
Defense. Because of continued public criti¬ 
cism, he said, Acheson, too, will be out. 

He said a State Department clique is out 
to get MacArthur and predicted that its be¬ 
hind-the-scenes propaganda will be stepped 
up against the Supreme Allied Commander. 
He added that Mr. Truman would not dare 
oust MacArthur now because of public 
opinion. 


Address by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Presi¬ 
dent of Princeton University 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

of new jersey 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the address by Dr, 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University, delivered at the opening ex¬ 
ercises of Princeton University’s two 
hundred and fifth year in the Princeton 
University Chapel, Sunday, September 
17, 1950: 

With these exercises Princeton embarks 
on her two hundred and fifth year devoted to 
the advancement of knowledge and the edu¬ 
cation of young men. There is no need to 
expatiate upon the stresses and strains under 
which we begin a new academic season. 
We are truly living in the age of anxiety. 
Geologists may call it the cenozoic era; but 
“phenobarbital era" describes it better from 
a sociological standpoint. 

Therefore it seems appropriate on this 
opening day for me to interrupt my usual 
habit of talking about matters pertaining 
peculiarly to Princeton and her educational 
philosophy, and to give you instead, as briefly 
as I can, my view of today’s world, in which 
every American, young and old, educated or 
ignorant, is involved. 

Beneath the Nation’s strain and anxiety 
lies an uneasy national conscience. By 
specific words and actions the United States 
Government has accepted the responsibility 
of world leadership in building the United 
Nations into an effective international gov¬ 
ernment. Yet, the diplomacy of the might¬ 
iest and richest people on earth has not been 
able to prevent resort to war. Whether it 
can prevent explosion of present hostilities 
into global war only the future can say. 

Yet our collective national mind has been 
wobbly, uncertain, and divided. Too often 
the baser features of practical politics, re¬ 
vealed in unsavory maneuvers for personal 
and party advantage, have tainted the treat¬ 
ment of the gravest issues. Our prestige as 
a nation, fit to be trusted with the function 
of world leadership, has diminished since 
1945. While paying lip service to the need 
for military strength, we have seen that 
strength decline, experts tell us, to a point 
on June 25, last, substantially under that 
on Pearl Harbor Day. The total military 
strength of all the free nations is below that 
of Russia’s, as was made clear last month in 
the figures announced in Parliament and in 
the British and French memoranda to our 
Government. 
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Our military deterioration lias naturally 
weakened oxir diplomatic officers in their 
dealings with an adversary which considers 
our military weakness hut an index oi spiiit- 
ual flabbiness. We have been unfair to our 
diplomats, for we have compelled them to 
lead from military weakness rather than 
from military strength. Neither have their 
hands included the ace card of an intel¬ 
lectually united and spiritually harmonious 
America, at a time when our personal and 
material comforts have been increasing at a 
most extraordinary rate. 

Walter Lippinann’s phrase “deficit diplo¬ 
macy” aptly describes the way in which 
American commitments abroad increased 
while our po^ver to meet them declined. 
Last January, Mi. Acheson defined our “de¬ 
fensive perimeter” in the Far East. Whether 
or not he excluded Korea ir, open to argu¬ 
ment, hut in any case he included more ter- 
ritoiy than we are militarily able to defend 
at the moment. Mr. Truman’s recent an¬ 
nouncement of intention to increase sub¬ 
stantially our forces in western Europe 
merely reminds us of the patent fact that 
111 the last analysis Europe is the critical 
area in respect to world war or peace. 

In the last few years we have hoard a great 
deal about one world. Yet, as thoughtful ob¬ 
servers have pointed out, the grim fact is 
that in several respects we are further from 
one world than we wore in 1914, at the out¬ 
break of World War I. In those old com¬ 
placent days one could travel throughout 
two hemispheres without a passport. (My 
first visit to Europe was possible only by 
working my way over on a cattle boat. So 
limited were my resources that had I had to 
pay the costs of a passport and various visas 
necessary today* the trip would have been 
beyond my means.) Then trade, as well as 
travel was far less restricted; international 
monetary exchange was freer; intercourse 
between peoples was easier and friendlier; 
both commerce and culture were more cos¬ 
mopolitan than they are today. Interna¬ 
tional Intercourse today is between govern¬ 
ments rather than between Individuals with 
the consequence that, whether you define 
war in terms of cold or hot, the restricted 
intercourse we enjoy today is more warlike 
than at the opening of the century. 

On the other hand, however, it is not all 
on the grim side; there are some now assets 
which must be stressed as indlcatlona of 
progress toward world order. In favor of 
world, order today must be listed the credit 
item of a functioning, If embryonic, world 
organization, the United Nations. Power Im¬ 
perialism, as western nations used to practice 
it, has almost passed from the scone. Today 
more consideration is being given to back¬ 
ward peoples by the more advanced. A 
greater popular awareness of the horror and 
Btupidtty of war has grown up. There is a 
wide realization (although it Is yet far from 
general) that only new and extreme meas¬ 
ures will maintain peace and that there can 
be peace only with justice. There are grounds 
to hope that if global hostilities can be post¬ 
poned for a period, a world order sufficient 
to meet the requirements of a durable peace 
can be eetabllsjaed. 

How, where does all this leave us? The 
only way I cm answer is to review what I 
have been preacffiilng for several years, From 
this point »y remarks will he somewhat per¬ 
sonal, I fear, 

As the end of hostilities approached In 
1045, I became increaiingly alarmed by a 
growing expectation that somehow victory 
would bring automatically a durable peace 
through the easily and quick organization of 
a comprehensive world government, which 
could be established and mad© to function 
overnight, In several addrwses throughout 
the country in the interests of a just and. 
durable peace, l pointed out that the basic 
©lementi of common consent, of common 
legal and political experience and habl-te of 
thought, which are the foundation of domes¬ 


tic law and popular government within a 
nation, were still lacking in international 
relations. As yet, international law is not 
full-fledged law—it is still in a procerus of 
becoming—not merely for the rea.son that it 
lacks an international police power to en¬ 
force It, but more truly becau.se there does 
not yet exist among tlio loading nations of 
the world the common basis of peaceful 
habits, popular acqutocccnce and acccp.tcd 
custom at the international level whicli un¬ 
derlie the domestic law that wc obey whhout 
c’uestLon Take the Russians, for c^'amplc. 
1 hey have had no experience with such dem¬ 
ocratic practices as fico elections or tho 
importial, judicial setllcmont of private dis¬ 
putes. Ycl, It. IS these very institutions of 
democracy, arrived at by years ol struf;.\lo in 
our own history, that we correctly consider 
to be the only rational and ei'.duriiif^ ba*.is 
of a peace Lul vrorld order. Therefore, was 
it to be expected that, no matter how pro¬ 
ficient in science and technology, political’y 
backward peoples, tinacquainted with tho 
familiar democratic procos.scs ot free elec¬ 
tions and the judicial sett’emeut ol private 
diaput 2 .s, would be willing .stiddcnly to cn- 
tru.st their national sceuiity to an agent so 
new and strange as tlie United Notions? 
Rather, was it not to be expected that they 
would naturally adhere to a system they 
understood, viz, the femillar methods of 
force, at leant for as long as t.heir ain'..s were 
being successfully attained by force? 

But there Is more to Russia's behavior than 
political inexperience with free, representa¬ 
tive institutions. Something new ha.s been 
added to old-fashioned power polHiee, In¬ 
ternational communism Is a new style in 
national aggrep.sion. Now we are coming, to 
understand that the Communist n 1 l^lnl^c^sto 
meant what it said, and that the go.spei of 
communism Is a ruthlessly cxpnnstonKt doc¬ 
trine of both dome*}!!© and foreign violence — 
physical, intellectual, find spiritual. Now, 
after many lessons, although not until inter¬ 
national communism under Russia’s domi¬ 
nation had gained control <ivcr one-third uf 
the population of the world, wo are pierring 
tho smoke screen of its false .nuclnl philoiiopliy 
and perverted Ideals of social juiitlre to au 
inulerf.tendinft of its evil driving pow« r when 
uncr it has oopdirrd the mitide. of men. 

For Ihern' and other rnrou), there were, 
at tho end of the war, cfnivlneing grounds 
to antiespate that, as a pnictTal matter, fur 
an interim period at leant, the basic deterrent 
to war wouJfl b© found in some form of iin 
iulc rnstlonnl balance of pow^r, lu which bul- 
anco II iuHla and the Unltcft KtatcM wtmid 
u]>pear ns the chief e’ements. The unplcna- 
fint truUi wiin that, if th^ro wan to b.' 
haig enough to enatfle the United Natioiw 
to grow into an clfrcUvc world 
It would be with tho lu5lp of bitlancti of power. 
V/c wiui argued thtis were nr<t pr>pitiar nmoug 
our br(‘thrcn hi edueeflcmfd chTle.s, V/c v.i*re 
charged with mllltariRm, jin;'.ojsuL tmoKui to 
the bnited Nationa, and similar crimes and 
mindemeanorfi, NothluK was iurtlan* from 
my mind and heart. I want to tiUpiui.Ar.c 
that never for a moment did I .suggw.t that 
balanc® of power would keep th© peace In- 
citdniicly. Balance of power him never brt-n 
» durable agency of pence; Its best and only 
poisibl© sarvice would be m a block on Wtir— 
long enough tor the natlofis to develop an 
elfeotiva world organization to replace war. 
I did feel that it America playact her part 
a balance could be achieved which could k#c4p 
the peace long enough to pGrmlt the United 
Nations to develop into an effeetiv© inter¬ 
national government. 

I have to admit that I undewiilmattd 
the strength of Euwla’s resistance to » funo* 
tioning United Nations, although X cannot 
but feel that a mar© courageous military and 
diplomatic positloii on our part In the early 
stages would have lattuenoed her toward 
more peaceful ways. 1 realtaed that th# 
time which balance of power would give for 
this purpose would be relatively short, but 


it could be Ion" enough, if the world povv’ers, 
which alone can snppoit p.rciit- arniinnonta, 
were imc^,.eaU'.e lu.d zealoac. for cinliuoa" 
peace. I knew that thib line of reiv.-. 
placed America, iir, tho on,I 

therctore the mo"! ree.ponaiblc iiataui m the 
world, a iir^aed twofold tark, vi'\ to iiiain- 
inln a atrnnriililary po.slliou wntli a wiH- 
i’Vpaer", to fm* oui way of hie if u . 1 

I c", at the saoie time to work iuce^san'Ay, 
day'and h:r i.oild e;o\vuunent a., a. 

anbcliiute fin war. I ueliied t’aat tJit i e 
W’ere ino'''t d .'c'It—alino'd CvOitnidiet ot y - 
couri'Cij lor any nation (h* any iiuUvidi'.al to 
pursue nt one and the acme tiaie. It we 
Idumped for torco alone we were loet; 
il ve uf^idcctecl lore,' we were erpaiily Lut. 
JMihtery Mnniidh abnic would nut be eiwut;U. 
l;alanc(‘ oi power alone i*oidd not only re ndt 
in war oventneny. iia it aUvayi. ha .. Ihit, 
it alone conUl give ua hope of a bieathing 
.spare sufl.aent to th(' development ot a 
wholeheened aereptance and Implomenla- 
tion ol the idi'al of world law under world 
go\ ernmeiit 

Tt ia at lu.st clear that there t.s nt) present 
alternative tti a auhstantuil Mreipp.iiening 
ol our niiiltaiy petition u-j the only peJM.ibIc 
road to peace in Uie revert'd at ate nl the 
world today. You young people may a(vu,.e 
me, who am past the a;'e h)r military 
f>trvlct‘, of euid-hlontled wilUngiua.. to 
Fuerillee you to u cour e of art inn lu which 
your Uvea muat hear the brunt, of daaupUuu 
and perhapH danger. But, 1 repeat,, I can 
find no alternative to a larger moblUuaUun 
of our military reanurccss. ulthough m X 
iRhall indicate In a moment, It aluuo in u*»t 
enough. I do nut teuture to fuigiteat what 
degree of milltury inobllieatlun will Im lioo- 
e^anry; no one can now ray. ieunt of all uu 
ninaleur h!;e myatsh'. Later devdopnmite 
W'Ul point the wai: hut from my study in 
IP 17 ne it member of the CommUNktit on 
ludverfiiil Military Training, t Ikdievo that 
the Prcr»ident’s estimate of iippruxtuudciy 
3,000,000 in the Armed Forces ia a nUniumm, 
Lutlc ti) every other conaidemtlan (let uw 
never forget) is a full dt'gree ot unity tunl 
wliyngjie?i« to aaeraice un the part uf tUa 
ntiPieiw whi) vlll not he ejdled to Muve in 
the Military Ealubiisiiment proper. I re- 
p'.it, we tauj t lead fiaim the hnrmonlmw 
(M'lPhndtn of mlhtary, eeunumte, aiel 
rpuTi td ,*.*n n'.iJu \v«* uinnnt hui *eitec tlw 
ciuihe uf ewnui iy h« ing wea’i. U) the film 
uf Itu.tPe h-retM I hid, de'.ppe we^kue.in, 

Pe: pUo all I hiiVo aiud, to runeitide that 
lujoiher W'orhl w%4r hi iueviuda** iw rank tle- 
fenllMn. q'brre are reaituna tu hope that Ku w 
r'O Ina iae’‘e;d ended lu r finnt • that niie haa 
hit ten ud iiune than uiie can ciuwv; that hr- 
btr.il lur iiun eutitfhi lurk grave Intel a tl 
W'4 akne/.“« m; that juiriain'va ih.it her rc*ninsi»y 
rannut eup.-mt u van* and that tun m.'Mi of 
ie r |?eupie aie |U}t hf4ugleiUly ngniimi It. 
Theio i» re tu lU'Urve that ih« idigaKny 
that I tiiea bujt,, la v.dnrrabio tu ii fiiinpai/u 
ot Pamela loguiil won fare: that Iwfldnti the 
iron curtain tint clh UU*4‘Mhiji hi fea'urely 
eidr.'Uelierl with the lutuaea tlnm wc think; 
U'hti h the liap'O titiuat uf it inuu) 

fiPnt cmopolgn td yntlerufiyidliin tluiu tlip 
Icetile iftorla unth itehni lUi I'ar, Nor can li«r 
rulera he on iy,ar)ra*i|, lunl htuptci im Uut in hi 
invaitj uf the o\«nwhciniing hidiiai,ri3ii pa¬ 
tent Ul of the United Blate® iind the rule It 
would piny in glu!)i4l wm\ There in reafcati to 
hope tiint we ran coniuln Hint w« 

can afJll buy muie time, if aie wlilinf luw 
hi ptiy till) price In tiniM uf cli«rtipiiuii fiir it 
period of thote plmmtit puwuits iipproprltila 
to II world lit pwttotn 

l#et ii» i»ver furp«fc thiit |KW©r filoRi will 
nut Ifituro |»iicin II can cmly liuy Ui time tu 
develop th© fouiidttfclwiw of peace, Tl*«r#f«^r«, 
what wi du now with tiw time we iimy buy 
i« til importftiit. If ve full ta llnl: to ©Wf 
power m bold and compr^liutwlv© pwgratti lot 
achtevlnt tl« pdaoefui settltmutit €jf pait 
Intimftllottid w» •lull b« mwm' 

milted to iiti ttriimintiit mm lfo»t ©«« tow# 
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but one ending, disaster. That disaster will 
be the greater because we shall descend into 
it with all the bitterness and self-recrimina¬ 
tion of a guilty conscience. Policies more 
fundamental than have heretofore been ad¬ 
vanced must be put forward, not as vague 
ideals to be adopted at some unnamed future 
date, but as goals to be achieved soon. It is 
not time for homeopathic doses. The disease 
just won’t wear itself out. 

After long consideration I have joined that 
school of thought whicli holds that there is 
no durable solution short of the mutual and 
complete disarmament of the nations now 
comprising the United Nations, and that the 
time to announce our support of it, as the 
ultimate solution, is now. I stress the words 
“mutual” and “complete.” I place no trust 
in unilateial disarmament. Moreover, it 
must be under an accepted world govern¬ 
ment empowered to administer the process of 
disarmament, for efforts heretofore to civilize 
war or to attain peace by international trea¬ 
ties have always failed Such methods as 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, the 
Naval Disarmament Agreement engineered by 
Charles E. Hughes in 1921, and the Kellogg 
Pact of 1928 have long since demonstrated 
their inadequacy. I, therefore, stress the 
existing organization of the United Nations 
as the only agency available for undertaking 
the task in time. I suggest, therefore, that 
the United Nations turn its attention to the 
rapid accomplishment of complete disarma¬ 
ment, not merely to the abolition of A-bombs 
and H-bombs (May I parenthetically ob¬ 
serve that I am here expressing the general 
philosophy which is most cogently argued 
in a little book by Grenville Clark, entitled 
“A Plan for Peace,” to be published soon 
and which I commend to you.) 

Realism suggests that the process of uni¬ 
versal disarmament must necessarily progress 
by degrees, beginning with the elimination 
of the newest and most devastating weapons. 
The real point is that the accepted goal must 
be complete disarmament and that, while 
we are Improving our military position to 
meet the present crisis, America should throw 
her influence behind disarmament and assert 
her readiness to lead. 

I know that many sincere public officials 
who have endured prolonged frustration in 
nerve-wracking negotiations with Russia will 
reply that, since our good intentions have 
failed in lesser efforts, they cannot succeed 
in a more revolutionary and comprehensive 
program. I agree that our intention to sup¬ 
port a broad program of disarmament should 
not retard for a moment the rapid restoration 
by the Western World of a favorable power 
position. But while we are improving our 
power position as a negative restraint on vio¬ 
lence, why should we not also be developing 
a new positive weapon in the form of a great 
purpose? 

If you object that the proposal that uni¬ 
versal and complete disarmament is too bi¬ 
zarre to merit consideration by responsible 
statesmen, I shall reply in the words of 
George Washington: “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and just can repair; the 
rest is Izi -the hands of God.” 

One thing is clear. The peoples of the 
world do not want war. Increasingly aware, 
as they are, of the human costs of another 
one, are there not grounds for hoping that 
before it is too late they can be aroused to 
demand a lasting solution? And isn’t it 
better to work and fight in behalf of a per¬ 
manent solution than a temporary pallia¬ 
tive? One thing we can be sure of: that to 
fight and win a war, no matter how just the 
cause or complete the victory, brings no 
enduring peace. To contain Russia is wise 
and necessary, but alone it lacks the driving 
force of a profound ideal which carries the 
promise of the future we all desire. Hereto¬ 
fore, the bold stroke which would arouse the 
spirit of peoples by penetrating to the deep 
heart of our fears and dangers has been 
absent. To reduce the possibility of war Mr. 


Baruch has wisely urged that America declare 
her peace terms now I should go further 
by including in such terms the extreme pro¬ 
posal of general disarmament as the chief 
function of the United Nations. 

As a practical matter, a national decision 
by a strong America in favor of disarmament 
under world government would be good 
psychological warfare right now. In terms of 
the vision by which men and nations live or 
die, such a stand would cleanse our national 
conscience and renew our awareness of the 
mission which our strength lays upon us. 

Finally, a special word to Princeton stu¬ 
dents regarding the academic years ahead. 
The university authorities can be relied upon 
to keep you informed promptly of develop¬ 
ments and programs at Washington affecting 
your future here. Special agencies have been 
established for this purpose. Amidst the 
confusion and rumors that are bound to 
develop, we shall do our utmost to keep you 
abreast of matters affecting you; and to 
advise individuals as to the course they 
should pursue. 

If and as it may become necessary, the 
university will adjust to your changing needs. 
We shall retain, however, our faith in the 
timeless importance of the education for 
which we stand. For never has the world 
stood in greater need of liberally educated 
people, leaders who see beyond the facts and 
figures of technology and commerce to the 
nature and aspirations of human beings. 

Remember—^what you have heard before— 
that it IS men that the world is afraid of, not 
the forces of nature It is not atomic energy 
we fear; it is how men may use that energy. 
Early man stood in fear and awe of the forces 
of nature; the tempest, the lightning, storm, 
and drought. Science has enabled us to con¬ 
quer our fear of these; but we have acquired 
in the process a more devastating fear of 
each other. Princeton has held for more 
than 200 years to the belief that a well- 
rounded education provides the elements by 
which fears of each other can be exercised 
and human energies released for greater 
things. 

Until you are summoned to other duties, 
you can continue your course here with a 
clean conscience if you earnestly pursue your 
education. It will help equip you to meet 
later the Nation’s, and the world’s, greatest 
problems. Let us keep the coming year as 
normal as circumstances permit, in certain 
confidence in the values of the education we 
believe in. Let us all pull together in the 
Princeton tradition With God's help we 
can and will make it a good year. 

I extend to each and every one of you 
my personal best wishes for a fruitful life 
on this campus. 

I have not pulled any punches. I have 
frankly given you the pattern of the facts as 
I see them. Anything less would be eye¬ 
wash, and an insult to your intelligence. 
But above all else, do not become cynical and 
do not fall into despair. The very tensions 
we are under; our national awareness of 
danger, exceeding our grasp before World 
War II, are sound reasons for hope. 


Bntish Jet Arouses Questions 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 ^legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
In the Appendix of the Record two news 
dispatches from the New York Times for 


Tuesday, September 12, and Thursday, 
September 14, concerning the questions 
aroused by the British jet. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 12, 
1950] 

British Jet Stirs Queries on Soviet—Ex¬ 
perts Think Russians May Have Built 
Similar Plane With Engines London 
Sent 

London, September 11.—^Aviation experts 
took a long look at Britain’s fastest inter¬ 
ceptor plane in the world today and said the 
Soviet Union might have developed one al¬ 
most as fast from jet engines shipped to 
Moscow by the Labor government. 

The controversy over 50 jet aircraft en¬ 
gines supplied to the Soviet Union 4 years 
ago came to e head after Britain displayed 
a powerful twin-engined fighter powered by 
her most powerful jets at the Farnborough 
Air Show. 

The fighter was a standard Royal Air Force 
Meteor. The engines were the new Sap¬ 
phires, billed here as the world’s most po¬ 
tent jets—with a single Sapphire develop¬ 
ing as much power as all four piston engines 
in a United States Superfortress. The plane 
was flown in public for the first time last 
week. 

ROLLS ROYCE ENGINES SENT SOVIET 

The engines sent to the Soviet Union were 
Rolls Royce “Nene” and “Derwent” type jets, 
a Ministry of Supply official said. 

The Sapphires, taken off the secret list 
only a few weeks ago, were developed largely 
from information gained flying the Nene and 
Derwent engines. 

“If I didn’t know a single thing about jets, 
and someone gave me 60 to play around with, 
I’d have a mighty fast plane flying in a very 
few years,” one British expert said. 

The Soviet Union, with the aid of expert 
German engineers taken here after World 
War II and known to be working on jet de¬ 
velopment outside Moscow, could have car¬ 
ried out similar experiments, design special¬ 
ists said. 

At least the British engines probably 
shoved the Soviet Union as much as 10 
years ahead ir her development of jet 
aviation. 

FIRST SOVIET JET FLOWN IN 1945 

That would be quite a jump for a nation 
that flew its first jet over Berlin near the 
war’s end. The Russian jet flown in the 
Battle of Berlin was a patched-together 
model of a captured German Messerschmitt, 
western experts believe. 

Reliable sources said the decision to send 
the engines to the Soviet Union, despite sub¬ 
stantial objection on the part of British mil¬ 
itary circles, had been approved on very 
high level by the Labor government. 

The Sapphire could drive a plant at 1,000 
miles an hour—if an airframe could be built 
to stand the stress—experts estimate. 

The Meteor, even without a fuselage de¬ 
signed for high subsonic or supersonic fly¬ 
ing, approaches the speed of sound with 
only one of its two Sapphires turned on, 
reliable sources said. 

It reaches 40,000 feet In under 3 minutes. 

[From the New York Times of September 14, 
1950] 

British Halt Exit op Jet Aircraft'—Ban on 
Scarce War Materials Covers Lands Not 
IN Atlantic Pact or Concmonwealth 
London, September 13.—Britain has or¬ 
dered a halt to deliveries of scarce military 
equipment, including jet aircraft, to coun¬ 
tries outside the North Atlantic Pact and the 
British Commonwealth. 

This action had been foreshadowed yester¬ 
day by Prime Minister Attlee in the House of 
Commons. 
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However, as the Government has not yet 
promised unequivocally to withhold machine 
tools from the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
the Conservative Party moved in Parliament 
tonight to blocK such exports. 

Winston Churchill and other Conservatives 
offered a motion in the House of Commons 
urging the Government *'to suspend the ex¬ 
port of heavy machine tools and strategic 
raw materials that would add to the war po¬ 
tential of possible aggressors, or which we or 
our allies require for our own defense.” 

That motion will be debated Monday. 
Meanwhile an undertaking in almost the 
same terms came from the Government in 
the House today, 

Hugh Gaitskell. Minister of State for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, said that Mr. Attlee had made 
it perfectly clear that the Government would 
stop the export of items of equipment, in¬ 
cluding machine tools required by Britain 
and her allies. Requisitioning poweis would 
be used if necessary, Mr. Gaitskell added, 

ATTX.EE FX.BDGS RECALLED 

He did not say that equipment not needed 
hero would be withheld, although It might 
be useful, as Mr. Churchill has alleged, lor 
the war industries of Communist countries. 

In the House yesterday Mr. Attlee said that 
action had been, or would be, taken to insure 
the availability of goods needed for the war 
effort of Britain and her allies. 

On the day before the Government of 
Egypt, which has been receiving considerable 
deliveries of British arms and equipment, In¬ 
cluding jet fighters, was informed of the new 
British policy. Other governments that have 
placed arms contracts hero, including Argon ~ 
tlna, are likewise being inlormed. 

This does not mean that all arms deliveries 
to countries outside the great alliance neces¬ 
sarily will be halted. 

The ban applies only to high priority 
items—presumably of the type that the North 
Atlantic Council of Deputies have urged the 
Atlantic pact countries to produce at the 
greatest possible rate. 

The Ministry of Supply accordingly has 
been instructed to ask British concerns man¬ 
ufacturing for foreign buyers to poiitpono 
deliveries of high priority Itoms indplhiitoly. 

Such items, it would appear, are to b^ pro¬ 
duced only for Britain, her North Atlantic 
allies, and the Commonwealth countries. 

OUTCOME OF SECRET TALKS 

Ottawa, September 13.—Britain's decision 
to halt the supply of high priority arms to 
all countries outside the Commonwealth and 
the North Atlantic Pact group was disclosed 
here today to be the outcome of a secret 
North Atlantic Pact conference held recently 
In Paris. 

At this meeting representatives of Canada 
and the United States called on European 
members, Including Britain, to tighten up 
against shipment of strategic materials to 
Communist countries by rooJaaslfylng stra¬ 
tegic lists to match those used In North 
America. 


StatomtHt of Jiumw Dffloii, Iriih Miniiter 
of Affcknliiiio 

lEXTHNSlON OB' REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTTBID STATES 
SaturcUiv, Septeml>er 23 (lesrislative day 
of Friday, September 22), mo 

SAjjfTONSTALL, Mr, Presldant, X 
ask unanimous consent to have Inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record, by re¬ 
quest, an extract from the remarks of 


Mr. James Dillon, the Irish Minister of 
Agriculture, which were made at a meet¬ 
ing organized by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians at Glenties, County Donegal, 
Ireland. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Eefemng to communism, Mr. Dillon re¬ 
marked that at the present time no honest 
man or woman could remain neutral. To 
pretend neutrality was, in leality. to help the 
Communists and the sooner that laet was 
faced and poi’sonal decisions were taken in 
the light of it, the better it would bo The 
Minister then made this observation: “Would 
that Ireland had tho oiDportunity of taking 
her decision on tins Icuue aa a uiiiuod na¬ 
tion. Why cannot those who xnaintiun ihc 
crime of partition not sec the wicked fully 
of it before It is too late’" 

Mr. Dillon stated that the attack on Korea 
by tho Comini orm was the first. of a 

conspiracy to dosiroy iroc<Jom and Christian 
faith all over the world If America had nut 
been there to ehallnngc tliat ajTgrcs'iluii, it 
would have spread like a prairie lire throu',h- 
out the v/ho!e Orient and by now tho Phll- 
ipplncs, Poiinoaa, ludocUlna, Burma, and 
Malay v/ould have been overrun. Thin would 
have led to the dcatruiaiou of India and 
Persia, and Europe wotild have been faced 
with tho choice of becoming the world’s bat¬ 
tleground or of capitulating, “All this,’* he 
said, “had been averted by the hen tic re¬ 
sistance of a huiulful of American soldiers 
who for the last mouth had iw'ld a heavily 
equipped army of 250,000 ComuiunlLts at 
buy." 


Not tlte Way To Contem Ores 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KCN. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OS’ U’HB UNHED STATR.S 

Saturday, Sepicviber 23 iUvhlatlvc day 
of Friday, September 22>, t950 

Mr. MAIiONiC. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inHcrted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the R«no Eve¬ 
ning Gazette of September 8,1860, rela¬ 
tive to the development of the mlnlnK 
Industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Not tk* Way To Conbwivi Ores 

Olotlng d.uwn American metal mines to 
conserve the reserves of strategic ores is a 
fallacious theory held by som<« of the pUin- 
nors in Washington* They would leave the 
ore in the ground, and meonwhllo ini{>ort 
metals from foreign sources as long os pos¬ 
sible. 

This is another case where the theorists 
talk about thlxigs of which they have uo 
practical knowledge. Mines aren’t under¬ 
ground storage vaults, Federal treasure 
hoards of gold at Fort Kxtox »jad tilvw at 
West Point. 

Closed mines must be maintained, and this 
is an expensive j»?ooees. Extracting the ore 
and reducing It to metal cannot be done an 
a moment's notiee, either. It takes compli¬ 
cated and costly equipment to operate a mine 
and mill, and skilled pereonnel. At a time 
when these vital minerals would be needed, 
there would be a ihorti«t of both men and 
equipment. 


Rather than regard the ore doposltfs of 
this country as a supply that can be tapped 
easily, the Goveriinient planners shcuid bo 
concerned with develupni" new souicos to n.s- 
sure an adequate supply for both war ami 
industrial purposes In two world wu’p, this 
country foxuid itself short ol many rnetnls. 
Only when tho situation bec.uno crltlctl oicl 
the Govornniciit show any iiilorost, and then 
it spent money extravagantly in an oiPu't to 
develop the clomOwlie inim's. Bi’t ns soon as 
peace rctuined, the It'-.sons of this short¬ 
sighted policy woie lor-roUcii, and the efforts 
ol the mining Industry to (V’t FerUrol uld 
to bolster up the lndu^try w«jre dismiss Hi, 
and the nunin!’, lufii Wi*re accused ol trying 
to claim an Muleser^od subsidy. 


Resolutions on Civil 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINN’ OTA 

IN TUB 55MNATE OF TUB UNITED OTATE.S 
Saturday, SrptembiT 23 ilrffisialh"' day 
of Ffiduy, September 22 ), VJSO 

Mr, irUMPIIRKY* Mr. Frr.sid<*nt, I 
OKk unanimous conspiit to have lu.srrtod 
in the Appendix of the Recoud thrc*t' rcs- 
olulions adopted by the American 
ciation of ToixchvvR at their natlnmil 
convention hold on Aummt 21-25. IDJO, 
in Detroit, Mich. 

There bt^inu no objection, the roHolu- 
tlons were printed in tlie Hecord. us 
follows: 

DlSfUtMtNATIONr IN iNTmsTATX 
TRANarORTATlOV 

Wheren# negrruutUm and tllacrlmln.uion 
ofuitmt cltfSRcutt of the United fcitrttcii hctvma 
Ol Ttu'v or (*iilt>r practiced In trutwportatUm, 
under laws of HCwrul of the SUtca of tho 
United states: and 

Where,ss such seiTrjMtIon and cUherlmhm- 
tlon has been f Uovmi by recent juvli’did tP'd- 
aions to he enutrnry U» the htti-r aiul eplrlt 
of the Oonntituflun of the tlnlteU Statis. nu 
far aa interMiitc trauFportatlon b concrrnrd; 
and 

Wherena auch Judicial Interpretation, 
however hencUehd It may he In lt.4 uUlmntft 
effect, la not hehtg Implernenttct by ofTlt lahi 
of the United atotew and the aeveral aald 
ataten with atimcli’ht rnpldlty under preaent 
lawn; Therefore be H 

JResolmi bt/ the Amrrtenn reffentUon af 
Tvathen in rontentinn asarmbUd, That tht 
aennte nnd Hnune of Hrprenrtuntlvca of the 
United Htftten be petitioned to puwi Inwn 
preventing oeKrerntlon and dlBerlmlnHitoti 
aKttlnst eltb,entt of the Unltf’d fitiUcn im nc- 
c<iu«t of rare, c<»lor, or national origin, in in- 
temtnte tranc^portaiton of all ktnUii. 

CiVIt. RtaNTg fO« NATfOM'a Cawtal 

Whereas rights granted to Ainertran tdtl* 
Estui by the Cmstltutlou of the United 
are dally vlolaUwl In the CapUni of Uw Na¬ 
tion: and 

Whercoa tho cxrlujiton of Negro c*iU;^en» 
from theaters, muving-plctura houiten, res- 
tnurante. hotelt. and otlior place# for 
ment, cutertuinmeut, and eclncatlon in uie 
Capital of our Nation has made u« ap;>enr 
buokwardi to tho rest of the clviUoed world: 
and 

Whmui iuch a sUttatloh hoe been and will 
continue to be exploited by the potential 
enemies of the United Hiatet: Thereiure ^ It 

Nfeoivcd by the American Ftfdcratim of 
Teaehm tn conccaflon as.vmblrd. That th 4 
©onete end Ifouee of Repreiientativei ut the 
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United States be respectfully petitioned to 
pass a civil-nglats bill for the District of Co^ 
lumbia resembling civil-rights laws that are 
now on the statute books of several States oi 
the United States. 

Fair Employment Practice Law 
Whereas there is a prospect of increasing 
unemployment in our country, and 
Whereas such unemployment is likely to be 
suffeied in unusual degree by members of 
minority racial and religious groups; and 
Whereas action by the several States is not 
likely to be taken in time adequately to deal 
with this problem; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable that the Na¬ 
tional Government set an example to our 
country as a whole* Therefore be it 
Resolved by the American Federation of 
Teachers in convention assembled. That the 
Congress of the United States be petitioned 
to enact a fair employment practice law for 
the States and Territories of the United 
States, including the District of Columbia. 


Peacetime Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial appearing in the July 1950 issue of 
the Mining Congress Journal, entitled 
“Peacetime Battle,’' which has to do with 
the mining industry in the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Peacetime Battle 

“Battles are only a sort of public verifica¬ 
tion of mastery gained during peace,” said 
William James, famed naval historian. As 
this is written, American fighting men are 
carrying out United Nations punitive sanc¬ 
tions in Korea. There is risk that this proce¬ 
dure might result in a war that would again 
engulf the major portion of the world. Since, 
however, the initiative does not rest with the 
United Nations nor the United States, none of 
our professional or amateur prognosticators 
are doing anything more than making edu¬ 
cated guesses. 

This activity is a healthy one; every enemy 
capability should be thoroughly considered 
in enabling this Nation to seek the right 
course. Unfortunately for us, there are some 
moat unpleasant facts that must be faced in 
laying plans for the part we will play when 
and if the opposition decides to quit heckling 
and move out in force. No matter where the 
emmy may strike or in what force, we must 
bo prepared to answer with the measures 
moat likely to result In our victory; delivery 
to the enemy in quantity of raw materials in 
fabricated and Injurious form. This requires 
an abundant supply of minerals, the product 
of a healthy, vigorous mining industry. 

Tonnages of those metals essential to the 
prosecution of a war can only come from a 
live industry such as could exist in the cli¬ 
mate created by adoption of the tax recom¬ 
mendations made by the National Minerals 
Advisory Council and the American Mining 
Congress, But a dismal picture is drawn 
when one examines the results of a recent 
survey made through the members of a so¬ 
ciety that embraces most of those technicians 


who make the decisions as to whether ex¬ 
ploration or development of new metal de¬ 
posits is economically justifiable. 

This study, which also inquired into cor¬ 
rective measures, was conducted to deter¬ 
mine the relative extent of new development 
and exploration being carried on today as 
compared with 1940, and the relative health 
of the various branches of the industry at 
both ends of the decade. 

The examination revealed that exploration 
and development in the coal industry had 
not changed materially, hut the general 
opinion held was that labor troubles and 
taxes had placed the industry in a far less 
favorable condition than in 1940. 

Since 1940 exploration and development 
of new iron-ore reserves has increased by 50 
percent, but the widespread thought en¬ 
countered was that, in event of war, the 
industry v'ould not he m as good shape to 
produce as it was 10 years ago. 

Figures concerning exploration and devel¬ 
opment for the nonferrous metals indicate a 
reduction of 74 percent. The consensus of 
opinion was that, should an emergency 
arise, the industry would be badly off m com¬ 
parison to the condition prevailing in 1940. 

These figures, together with the considered 
opinion of the experts, glaringly reveal that 
but little effort is being made to find new 
ore reserves. At the same time, many min¬ 
ing companies maintain high production 
from ore deposits developed with prewar dol¬ 
lars and at prewar costs This ore is being 
turned into 1950 depreciated dollars. If an 
endeavor was made to replace those reserves 
under present costs and subject to current 
taxes, it would be almost impossible to show 
a profit commensurate with the risk. 

When we examine into the number of 
operating underground mines, we find that, 
in California, the total had declined by 76 
percent from 19#) to 1949 and that mining 
employment has fallen off by 72.3 percent in 
this last decade. In Utah the number of 
shipping mines has dropped 89 percent in 
the same period; Oregon has undergone a 
95 percent decline in underground lode 
mining and Nevada has suffered a 62.7 per¬ 
cent reduction. Although final data are not 
available on the number of mines producing 
strategic metals, in the period 1940-49, 
lode mines producing either copper, lead, 
2 iinc, gold, or silver, declined in New Mexico, 
63 percent; in Arizona, 67 percent, in Mon¬ 
tana, 59 percent; and in Colorado, 43 per¬ 
cent. 

What do these figures mean to us? When 
we weigh them against the exceptionally high 
World War II submarine sinkings of ship¬ 
loads of critical materials, and consider the 
superior underseas fleet that opposes us to¬ 
day—there is food for thought. Domestic 
mining undergoes a steady downtrend in 
the face of foreign imports. New reserves 
are not being found at an adequate rate. 
Know-how is being lost as important stra¬ 
tegic metal mines are forced to cease opera¬ 
tions. Have we lost our peacetime battle? 
It appears most unlikely that we would be 
able to achieve, as quickly as needed, the 
output of minerals and metals to sustain a 
major effort. 

This condition would be understandable 
if it had been brought about by natural ex¬ 
haustion. Such is not the case. On a 
course closely duplicating the errors made 
in the post-World War I era plus a few new 
and untried mistakes, lack of sound and 
constructive Government policies has 
brought the domestic mining industry to its 
present precarious situation. 

Included among the harmful factors are 
the dead hand of a Federal tax structure 
that permits insufficient return to justify 
the risk involved; Inadequate depletion al¬ 
lowances and a tariff system too weak to en¬ 
courage competition with foreign Imports. 

World events focus attention upon min¬ 
eral supply. To enable the mining industry 


to fulfill current requirements and to meet 
the demands of another emergency, the rec¬ 
ommendations of the NMAO and the AMO 
should be adopted immediately. It is not 
yet too late to take this step to assure this 
Nation’s continued peacetime mastery. 


Chickens Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
m the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the October 11, 
1950, issue of the New York Times in 
connection with the McCarran anti¬ 
communist bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Chickens Home To Roost 

Of the many silly features of Senator Mc- 
Carran's masterpiece, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, the immigration provisions are 
among the silliest. Anyone who had taken 
the trouble to study them before passage of 
the law would have foreseen the absurd sit¬ 
uations which would inevitably result from 
this ill-disguised effort to erect an iron cur¬ 
tain around the shores of the United States. 
In analyzing the bill last August 18, we noted 
that “it moves our Immigration procedures 
in precisely the wrong direction * * * and 
could keep out of the United States people of 
the very type that all of us (except perhaps 
Mr. McCarran) want to admit.’* The trouble 
is that most Members of Congress appar¬ 
ently did not bother to consider the drastic 
nature of these (or any other) sections of the 
McCarran Act, but allowed themselves to be 
swept along in the general tide of fright¬ 
ened approval of anything that could be 
called anti-Communist. 

Under the broad and vague terms of the 
McCarran law, anyone who at any time haS’ 
ever been affiliated with the Communist or 
other totalitarian party of any foreign state 
is automatically excluded, subject only to the 
right of the Attorney General to grant tem¬ 
porary admission and to make a detailed re¬ 
port to Congress in each case in which he so 
acts. Thus Friedrich Gulda, a 20-year-old 
Austrian pianist, who, at the age of 10, joined 
the Hitler youth movement because he had 
to, was barred from entry until the Attorney 
General granted him leave to remain here 
for 6 days. Thus Fedora Barbieri, a young 
Italian mezzo-soprano who 10 years ago at¬ 
tended a school in Italy which was, as one 
mighb suppose, run by the Fascists, was 
barred from admission yesterday. Thus any 
singer who ever sang under the Nazis must 
be barred because in order to sing they all 
automatically had to join one or another Nazi 
organization. Obviously the problem of ad¬ 
mitting formerly active Nazi, Fascist, or Com¬ 
munist artists raises quite another question. 
Here we are talking about artists of no po¬ 
litical background, who are excluded solely 
because of perfunctory membership in . one 
of the innumerable affiliates of the totali¬ 
tarian regimes. 

At the moment, attention is focused on 
the artists whom the McCarran Act prevents 
from contaminating American audiences. 
But, damaging as this policy will be to our 
artistic life, the problem is of even deeper 
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Significance. Many Intellectual and political 
leaders wlio have long since renoimced com¬ 
munism or any other antidemocratic philos¬ 
ophy are, especially In western Europe, in 
the forefront of the struggle to keep the 
world free. As reaffirmed in the McCarran 
Act, our policy is to turn thumbs down on 
them, to say there Is no hope of redemption, 
and thereby to alienate men and women who 
could be among our most effective friends. 
Our policy, m short, simply does not make 
sense. Perhaps when Congress leconvenes 
after the election the law will be modified 
in conformity with the real interests of a 
free and democratic Umted States. 


Tariff Cuts Offset by Use of Import 
Quotas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF Z^VA 134 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, SepieinhBT 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, SepteTnber 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
tinanimotis permission to have inserted 
In the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
dispatch which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 27. 1950, 
relative to*the Torquay, England, con¬ 
ference where 39 nations, including the 
United States, will enter a bout of tariff 
cutting. 

The United States concessions, 
through tariff- and import-fee reduc¬ 
tions, will be without regard to the differ¬ 
ential of the cost of production due to 
the difference in the wage standard of 
Jiving between this Nation and the com¬ 
petitive countries, and will further re¬ 
move the floor under wages and invest¬ 
ments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Problem ax Tosquay: Efforts To Spur 

TRADE BY Tariff Ctn*8 Are Ostsbx by Use 

OF IMFOEX Quotas 

(By Warren H. PhUUps) 

Torquay, Enolawd.—T hirty-nina coun¬ 
tries wiU start a winter-long bout of tariff 
cutting here tomorrow In the Intorest of 
freer world trade—but some of them have 
slipped aces up their sleeves to keep their 
own industries from getting hurt. 

Delegates from nations carrying on four- 
fifths of the world’s trade have assembled 
at this one-time smugglers’ nest on Eng¬ 
land's south coast—a 'Tree trading” center 
of a past century. The negotiations are ex¬ 
pected to be on an even larger scale than 
the two previous postwar rounds of tariff 
cutting at Geneva, in 1947, and at Annocy, 
BYance, last year. The Amorlcaa Govem- 
ment emphasised the Importance it attaches 
to the conference by sending WiUard Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary of State, as head of Its 
delegation. It is the first time a person of 
his rank has lead the United States group. 

UNITBO SXATBS COTS IMPORT DUX»S 

The atate Department already has an¬ 
nounced It may out import duties on about 
9,500 products, Including many that might 
stir American producers. Among these 
items are wool, fish, olooks, wines, whisky, 
paper, toxtiles, toys, ohlnaware, rayon, and 
dairy products. 


Tet some other countries figure on having 
their cake and eating It at the same time. 
They’ll agree to lower their tariff barriers in 
return for American concessions that vnU 
enable their exporters to sell more in the 
States. But while ready to throw off some 
trade shackles, they've been forging a few 
new ones to protect their home industries. 

Here's how this double-dealing works: 

Since the war, the number of countiies 
applying quantitative Import restrictions 
has swelled until all but 9 out of 86 nations 
now require import licenses or foreign ex¬ 
change permits. Governments imposed 
tliese quotas and other import barriers with 
the idea ol keeping their people from buying 
whatever they wanted in the United States 
and in other countries with whom the par¬ 
ticular nation had balance-of-payments 
difficulties; in other words, to keep pur¬ 
chases in the dollar area, for example, from 
far outdistancing the number of greenbacks 
the country could earn by selling its own 
e.xports there. Without such restrictions, it 
Is claimed the monetary reserves of many 
countries would Xiave boon rapidly drained 
dry after the wai'. 

protecting domestic industry 

At tile same time, however, these import 
restrictions had the Incldontal cllcct of pro¬ 
tecting domestic industries from foreign 
competition. And now trade experts hero 
agree that many countries no longer needing 
these Import curbs to protect their mone¬ 
tary reserves are retaining them chiefly as a 
protective device for their home industries— 
to nullify to a largo extent the effects of 
tariff reduction. 

One top American delegate gives a hypo¬ 
thetical example: “A factory may not be 
taking care of as much of the homo demand 
for a particular product as it might it there 
were loss foreign competition,” ho says, '“tto 
quantitative import restrictions are im- 
p<iaed with the idea of cutting down this 
foreign competition, llie reason given Is 
that this helps the bnlnnce-of-paymeutH 
diiflcultieB. It's difficult to decide where you 
are going to start and stop in applying 
them.” 

BEr.trCTANT TO OIVK UP ”Q. R.’S” 

8omo Import barriers erected to protect 
dwindling postwar monetary renerves af¬ 
forded absolute protection to certain home 
Industries—foreign proctuefs were banned. 
Now some producer iTroups end labor groupR 
in these indUHtrles arc reluctant to give up 
their sheltered life and face ftiroign cr^mpe¬ 
tition. In some caocs, it Is believed the re¬ 
strictions have probably Infiueneed the di¬ 
rection of investment; new nuto or fishing- 
tackle production capacity, for example, 
might have developed where there would 
not have been a big enough market to justify 
it if foreign imports had been allowed. 
Tho^;o many groups have a vested interest 
in the maintenance of the quantitative re¬ 
strictions—called “Q. in the economists* 
jargon—and they're pressuring their govern¬ 
ments to keep them. 

'The general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
under which the Torquay negotiations are 
being hold, sanctions quantitative rostrie- 
tlons only if Imposed to rescue a country 
from depletion of monetary reserves. The 
trend toward "Q. R.*s”, which wUl too dis¬ 
cussed at Torquay, was reviewed several 
months ago by a working party appointed 
by the countries which have signed the gen¬ 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade. In an 
18-page technical report Issued this sumiaer« 
the group fiatly declared: 

*’Some of the restriotioni have remained 
In force after the need for them has passed 
away, and of the Q* B.’s applied for finanolat 
reasons, many have been retained to protect 
domestic produoera egainiit foreign oompetl- 
tion.** 


Delegates here are reluctant to nialie 
specific allegations of bad faith against any 
particular country. ‘‘All soits of other thini,s 
definitely creep into the picture besides pay¬ 
ments troubles,” says an American official, 
•‘but it’s ticklish to argue with a countiy 
about what the prime purpose of its Q n's 
arc and which of the effects are Incidental ” 
Nevertheless, the delegates do agree that 
abuse of these Import curbs and thoir ur.e os 
a protective device is becoming widespread. 
“There definitely is a strong and perhaps 
unavoidable tendency to retain Q R.'s oven 
after the toaUince-of-paymcnts troubles have 
eased,” acknowledges an ofilclal of the tariff 
conference’s secretariat. 

OTHER WAYS TO CAIN ADVANTAGU 
Delegates here also agree that some coun¬ 
tries are finding other ways to stllle world 
trade for the sake of their homo industries 
at the same time they are participating In 
projects such as this one to get it buck to 
normal. 

Western Germany, for Instance, will be the 
mo.st important now purtletpunt In th(‘ Tt.r- 
quuy talks, 'fhe United States ha.sn’t dis- 
cussed ttiriffs with the Gern\tuiH c.lnee 
There arc a number of Important. United 
Stat(ss Imports from Germany on \vhi<h 
duties may be cut, including steel specialties, 
cheiulcaltt, toys, optical instrument a, and mu- 
chiuery. of these cafcej'orles 

diHcusscd at the previous two tariff eon- 
fcrencen because Germany was a chief sup¬ 
plier and waiiu’t represented at them. 

GERMANY MODKRNX^ICS OLD CODES 
B\ii the now West German Coverntnent has 
Just moderni?;e<l its old tariff e?wle atid re¬ 
evaluated its duties. Trade experts siiy it's 
ImptVKitblc to got an accurate stittisticai eotn- 
purison of the new list and the old, init tlvoi>e 
who have examined the modernlv.ert Urt In 
detail agree that the rewriting Job reprenents 
an over-uU upward revision. 

“This way thsy’U coma to Torquay with 
something more in their pockets to bargain 
with,” says one official. 

Once a country elgna the general agree¬ 
ment on tiiriffa and tmd(\ It lu buuiul not 
to raUe lt« <nvr»aU tariff U'Vt‘1. Western 
(hTniuny l.s not tin* ottlv nnmtry tlvnt made 
sure to hike its ratra Jtt^t before rlgnite,; on 
the dotted line, France reevnlttated Its 
tariffs before it joined tiie Geneva talks in 
1917. and Italy did the luune Ix'fore cnterltig 
the tariff uegotiatluns for the firnt time lust 
year at Annecy. Tim general Impression 
among the apeekiUlru la that,, on an over-all 
basis, bc^th were upward revisions. 

One effect <it thwio reevahmticins Is to 
give these countries a bargAtuing udvantnge 
in titc tariff negotifttlons. They cun ask tariff 
cuts from other rtiuntrles and reductt their 
own duties protKartitmatoly-'yct their home 
IndUftkleH wtutid not feel tli« full effect of 
the reductions when they are compared with 
the titrlff level before the code was rewrlturn, 

RRRVAl.UATtON ttFraRTi 

The reevaluations have yet another ef¬ 
fect. France and Italy held their new duties 
in aheyunca until the recent trade iiberalt- 
RAtiun drive in western Furope U\ vdiich 
the JMbirshali plan nations httve atrei^dy 
anr«c<i U) free 00 percent of the trade ainotig 
tltemoelves from quiintitiitlve Import reritric- 
tions. Then they put ttielr modeniivcd 
turiff schedules Into effect. 

Thus wliUv trade ts fteed by one 
such »i reducinK K.*s, theae reductions 
ore lu some coses met by tariff Inete.^aes 
which ttiroitl# commerce. These rsductlons 
in quantitative restrictions apply only to 
western Vuro|)ean nations. American ex¬ 
porters won't find it any easier to setl atmmd 
than previously. And when tariffs are cut 
here at Torquay on a ba:its that wilt mnka 
the cuts applicable to all 89 net urns taking 
part in the talks, sotni of the effect will be 
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nullified by maintenance of Q. R’s by soma 
countries for protective purposes. 

The upshot is that in protecting home 
industries, Europeans have found there are 
many ways to skin a cat—none of them con¬ 
ducive to free trade and a return to normal 
international commerce. 


Communism and High Prices Are Our 
Most Serious Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HOE THOMAS A. JENKINS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Senterriber 23, 1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, to my 
mind the most serious problems that 
confront us today are the many prob¬ 
lems that arise because of the wide infil¬ 
tration of Communists and their activi¬ 
ties into our country, and the next most 
serious are the mounting prices of all 
commodities. I shall discuss each of 
these subjects briefly. 

The reason for there being so much 
communistic activity in our country 
dates back to the recognition of Russia 
as a nation by President Roosevelt. 
President Wilson had refused to recog¬ 
nize Russia and so had Presidents Hard¬ 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover. One of the 
first new things done by the New Deal 
was to take Russia into full fellowship 
with the United States. That same 
spirit of giving America away at every 
opportunity has characterized the New 
Deal from that time down to now. 

By reason of this spirit of laxity on the 
part of the New Deal we soon found that 
our immigration laws were being violated 
on every hand and undesirables by the 
thousands were finding their way into 
our country. 

Under Madam Perkins, our Secretary 
of Labor, and many others who shared 
her views, we soon found many for¬ 
eigners holding responsible positions in 
our Government. We also found the 
Communists in our country becoming 
more active and more assertive until 
they were secretly dominating some of 
our Government departments and ac¬ 
tivities. They seemed to gravitate most 
naturally into the State Department and 
into the Department of Labor. Evi¬ 
dently they got more sympathy and 
more freedom in these two departments. 
They became so powerful that we soon 
found them sitting at the elbow of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt at many of the most im¬ 
portant international conferences ever 
held by any oflicers representing our 
country. Alger Hiss was Roosevelt’s 
most confidential adviser and if he had 
not been convicted as a perjurer he 
would no doubt be Secretary of State 
now, 

Mr. Speaker, the communistic activi¬ 
ties of hundreds of these Government 
employees should have been known to 
Roosevelt and his crowd. The fact that 
Roosevelt and his crowd did their ut¬ 
most to prevent an exposure of these 


traitors throws the burden of proof upon 
them. 

When Mr. Truman said in 1948, *T like 
Old Joe—he is a decent fellow,** he surely 
was terribly ignorant of historical facts 
or he was being flippant as he was when 
he criticized that great branch of our 
national defenders known as the United 
States Marines. 

Mr. Speaker, a reasonable amount of 
political partisanship can be tolerated 
even from a President. Fair partisan¬ 
ship between political parties is a stimu¬ 
lant just as fair competition is a stimu¬ 
lant to business. But blind stubborn 
partisanship which fails to be incensed 
at unpatriotic conduct is carrying par¬ 
tisanship too far. 

When the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representa¬ 
tives was bringing out into the open 
the facts of the Whittaker Chambers 
case and the Hiss case and many others, 
it was improper for President Truman 
to refer to these activities as a red 
herring. If he had the patriotic sports¬ 
manship that characterizes the usual 
American he would have acknowledged 
his mistakes. He has not done so. As 
the score now stands Truman still thinks 
that '‘Old Joe” is a fine fellow and that 
Alger Hiss and thousands of other 
traitors are free Americans and that the 
Marines are not what we all have claimed 
for them 

Mr. Speaker, the national situation is 
too precarious to admit of the injection 
of politics into our economic activities. 
The Korean war and the serious threat 
of war in other directions should cause 
those in authority to appreciate their 
responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be able 
to say to my constituents and to the 
world that from my first election to 
Congress I have been in the front line 
in opposition to the bringing into our 
country of undesirable aliens and in 
favor of deporting all those who favor 
communism and who agitate against our 
Government. I am the author of leg¬ 
islation that restricted immigration and 
restricted the action of suspicious aliens. 

Mr. Speaker, the only way this dirty 
mess can be cleaned out is to elect a 
Republican Congress and Senate on No¬ 
vember 7 and elect a Republican Presi¬ 
dent in 1952. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the other im¬ 
portant issue of high prices. I con¬ 
fess that this is also a serious problem 
and a difficult one to work out. The un¬ 
wise meddling with the ordinary and 
natural business methods by the Roose¬ 
velt administration brought about many 
maladjustments that proved difficult to 
remedy. We will not forget NIRA and 
WPA, and many others. We will espe¬ 
cially remember OPA with its attendant 
black markets and high-handed business 
practices. We will remember that it was 
as a result of the disclosures of the Re¬ 
publican Pood Study Committee of 
which I had the honor of being chair¬ 
man that President Truman did away 
with the OPA and although the people 
are terribly displeased with the present 
conditions from which such tremen¬ 
dously high prices have come upon us, 


nobody that I know of wishes a return 
of OPA. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress in the present 
session passed a law giving tremendous 
powers to the President over our busi¬ 
ness activities and especially over prices 
of food and living commodities. He was 
also given the power to control the wages 
that naturally are a part of the price of 
practically every commodity. 

The President will probably take no 
action with reference to this urgent 
problem until after the coming election. 
He should not play politics with serious 
matters. Action should be taken im¬ 
mediately for the situation is serious and 
getting more serious every day. It is 
unfortunate that all these economic 
loads and maladjustments fall heaviest 
on the persons who are least able to 
carry them. 

Mr. Speaker, just a short time ago, Mr. 
Albert Goss, the master of the National 
Grange, delivered an address that 
treated in part with the agricultural 
problems of this time. Pie discussed 
profiteering and price controls very intel¬ 
ligently. I am sorry that I cannot elabo¬ 
rate on his views. I can only say that 
the farmer is much interested in any ac¬ 
tion the President may take with regard 
to price fixing. Care must be taken not 
to disrupt the production of food which 
is the responsibility of the farmers. Ag¬ 
riculture is our greatest industry. In our 
last great national depression agricul¬ 
ture was the first to suffer deflation. We 
must not permit that to happen again 
for now we not only feed ourselves but 
much of the world depends upon us for 
food. 

Mr. Speaker, the matter of food pro¬ 
duction in our country is now a great 
business. There are many factors that 
must be considered and these factors 
must cooperate. Up-to-date farms now 
must have electric energy. The de¬ 
velopment of rural electrification has 
been an interesting topic with the farm¬ 
ers of Ohio. I think Ohio leads or is 
near the lead in rural electrification, and 
practically every farm home m Ohio is 
now supplied with electricity. 

I am proud that I had a very impor¬ 
tant part in forming the Buckeye rural 
electrification unit which now is one of 
the largest units in the State. The first 
meeting in connection with the forma¬ 
tion of this unit was held in the court¬ 
house at Gallipolis and I went all the 
way from Washington to attend it. I 
attended several other meetings there 
and have consulted freauently with the 
directors and management of this big 
concern. This unit has now expanded 
until it serves most of the farmers in 
seven counties. An announcement has 
been made today by the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration that an additional 
allotment of $475,000 has been made to 
the Buckeye rural electrification unit. 
This amount is to be expended in Meigs, 
Gallia, Lawrence, Jackson, Vinton, and 
Athens Counties. It is planned to build 
146 miles of new lines to serve 515 addi¬ 
tional families. The remainder of this 
allotment is to be used in repairs and 
maintenance, 
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I hope that the board of directors and 
the management of this very large pi'oj- 
ect will give to it their best service and 
thereby guarantee to these hundreds of 
patrons good service at reasonable cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I leave ofi as I began by 
saying that our two most urgent prob¬ 
lems are: First, wipe out communism; 
second, take immediate action to prevent 
unfair profiteering and exorbitant prices. 


Aid to European Industry May Backfire 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


cutive secretary, asserted that further low¬ 
ering of import tariffs by the United States 
was potentially harmful to the industry, and 
could result in numerous ‘‘Waltham” fail¬ 
ures. 

Mr. Tinker stated that the industry is not 
opposed to increased international trade, but 
moves to change the tariff structures under 
which the industry has grown, have caused 
grave concern. 

“Potential effects on employment, payrolls, 
taxes and dividends,” he declared, “was and 
is a major issue. 

“Unless the situation with respect to the 
paper industry is handled judiciously a mul¬ 
tiplicity of instances comparable to the town 
of Waltham easily could occur,” 


My best wishes, believe me, and regards to 
Senators Lodge and Saltonstall and Con¬ 
gressman John Kesdlton (irom one of 
their constituents), and to Senators Bill 
Benton, Karl Mundt, and the “V. F.” when 
you SCO them. 

Sincerely yours, 

Groacn W Edman, 

Public Affitiiis Oj'jlccr. 


A!I Rwssiao Coods To Be Boycotied 
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HON- GEORGE W. MALONE 


OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Sevieiriber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
from the Los Angeles Examiner of Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1950, in regard to the possibil¬ 
ity of United States aid to European in¬ 
dustry backfiring. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Aid to Europe Industry 
Showing Signs op Backfiring 
(By J. W. Ward) 

Industry In the United States Is beginning 
to feel effects of extraordinary efforts by the 
Government to stimulate foreign trade by 
reducing tariffs and financing industries of 
foreign countries. 

So long as European nations were flat on 
their backs after the end of hostilities, there 
was no objection In giving them all the help 
possible, not only to alleviato suffering but 
to put their industries in position to resume 
operations. ^ ^ 

The Marshall plan was the result of this 
altruistic policy of the Government. Since 
its initiation billions of dollars have been 
poured into the Industries of these nations. 
As a result, production of many goods has 
attained almost prewar proportions and 
some of these are entering world markets 
in competition with American products. 

Some businessmen now are beginning to 
wonder if it is possible that we wont, and 
axe going, just a little too far in our efforts 
to help the suffering peoples of the world 
and make them self-supporting. 

Not only was money in huge amounts 
given them, but the latest and most im¬ 
proved automatic and labor-saving machines 
were sent to them and in addition they were 
given opportunity to learn all wo know about 
mass production, the process which is the 
basis of the industrial greatness of this 
country. 

Now it is dawning upon Americans that 
these foreign firms which a few years ago 
were bankrupt, poorly equipped and badly 
managed, now have ample finances, the lat¬ 
est and best machinery, and men at their 
heads who have had the opportunity to study 
the latest American methods of production. 

It is these newly born industries which 
are entering the world markets to compete 
with American goods. With equal faciUtles 
and a much lower scale of wages, they are 
dangerous competitors. 

Lowering of protective duties under the 
guise of assisting foreign Industry also is 
coming in for its share of criticism. 

At a recent meeting of the Paper and Pulp 
Association in New Tork, E. W. Tinker, exe¬ 


Burma md Korea 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, S'^ptember 22), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in tho 
Appendix of the Record a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me from the American Em¬ 
bassy in Rangoon, Burma, in connection 
with Burma’s support of the United Na¬ 
tions in Korea. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE POREtGN SERVICE OF THE 

United States of AmMch, 
Ammcm Embassy, 
Rangoon, Burma, Srptcvibcr 15,1950* 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 

Senate O/Jlce Bmldhig, 

Wafthington, D. C, 

Dear Senator HtTMi'nimy: klay I conr.ni^u- 
late you on tho tinu‘llm‘J.K of ythu* atsilomont, 
congratulating Burma on her futpport for the 
UN In Korea. As soon ns USfB received your 
text and that of Mrs. Boi.ton, copies were 
made and they were prnscn1.>'d by our Am¬ 
bassador to the Prime Minister, Thakln Nti, 
bo that h© had thorn before the press. Then, 
in thl»^ morning’s presj?, the stalcmmiiH were 
given great prominence on page 1 in at lear*t 
two nowspupors, the Dally Oaaette and the 
Nation. 

The statements arrived at a time when we 
were running Into a little Ef‘d-promoted mls- 
uiidorstanding over tho ECA agreement. B% 
coming on top of a press conference! that w@ 
urged the Burmese Government to have on 
ECA, your statements jmt helped that much 
more to allay suspicions and lay the 
groundwork for sound United States policy 
in this area. 

The following incident might Interest ycJU. 
While Parliament was coniidering tli« 
Korean question last week, the afalsiitni to 
the Attorney General cam® to the USIB Li¬ 
brary to ack fur 200 copies of our pairuphlet* 
the United Nations and Korea, Ha wanted 
them for distribution to all members of Pur- 
liament, He was given the 200 copies of that 
pamphlet and also 20 copies of the UN Bul¬ 
letin reprint, Enforcing the Peace in Korea, 
The day following Parliament’s vote to sup¬ 
port the United Nations* decision, the mm& 
gentleman returned to the library to ex¬ 
press the Attorney General’s appreeiitloii. 
He reported that the pamphltti had supplied 
the arguments which helped beat down the 
opposition. The Prime Minister mm given 
an overwhelming vote of support, much to 
tho discomfort of our enemies. 


OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 ilegislatnm clay 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. Pre.sidont, I a«k 
unanimous permifT.ioti to Have iaseried 
in the Appendix of the Rbtohd a new.s 
dispatch which api^eared in the New 
York Time.s of SepitTiiber 9.1950, relative 
to i!ie rofitsul of the International I^ang- 
ahcremen'.s Aj:^oehition to unload Ru.s- 
Sian caraoe.s in New York City. 

There being no objection, the article 
wan ordered to bo printed in the Ri:roKD, 
as follows: 

All limtiXAN Ooom To Br. BttYc:oTTi;a - 

DUCKIUIJN ANN(»tW<T; Dl.TthlON AFniR CtuV- 

KRNAJFNT PAlLf* Tu LW KMf,FNTlAL.»l 

Lacklug specifle iUNtructlon from Gcn'crn- 
ment ollklals* the membership of the 
national Long**horemeu*s Awoclatlon mx thin 
coast will make nci exceptions In Its D.iyc »tt 
of Rurniau cargoes, Joseph F* Eyiin, liurr- 
natiomU Lougshoremen’s Association presi¬ 
dent* announeetl yiLMterduy afteriURm. 

TlU) union had ugnu d e.irUer in the week 
to handle carj,o neeeejary Ui naft'ual de- 
fciiro or civilinn eeojnMoy d«*'.pl!e Ifn ■ 
Blan origin, hut leiked secrviury of I.uh'»r 
Maurice J. Tobin to luivba' the union what 
cantoen would rail into thrnc cnti'gorie^. 

Mr. Ryan anUt the tinlou’ii Atlantic dt»- 
triet cuuneil had recelvctl ms luu^wer to Usi 
UdejuMni of WedJK'aday to Mr. Toliln, and 
therefort* would continue t« hoymu all Itua- 
Bian cargo. 

“it in ttp to wmeoof In authority in either 
tho Army or Navy to convince ua that the 
cargo in cwicntlid to tho national defenic 
prtjgrnm before the imn will touch lt,“ hii 
said. 

The Atlimlic dlatrirt cuumil, Mr. Ifyan 
said, luci iindructed the fo 

lirimllc Id! enujora to mnl from rudellitc cntti- 
trios until f»oma clellnitr policy ciin cl«*« 
elded, but Iw conceded that there wni 
llkclllmod of the wder being obeyed U 
present. 

The union primidiurt rcpeirtcil thiit a inecl- 
Ing c»f til© cowiuTI on liiitcliitc cariiawfi wan 
schrctuliTl for fiftoriiocat, iiffcr it 

wagf" review mcrfclug mdth rc|ireK«iittttiv« of 
the etnplejying atcwrtnrw. ll« itw 

hope that aomc non of advice would bn IwiTh- 
coinlng from Mr. Tobin by that time. 

Mr, Hyiin dccltirfd it wi« felgntfleunt thitt 
Bccrchuy of iaiaricii Sawyer, a 

mi»mbcr of tli« Frmldcnt'i Cahhiiti, should 
Iwiic II stttirmrtit In Waf4iliifii»h on Tluira* 
day urgtui to l««ik lulu thP t|ii«tifion 

of eiirblrii ImfKirt* from lliiwte. If© iild 
th© e#ertti4irT*i tiiwa coincided with po¬ 

ult Ion tftkfn by ili# untoti. 

Thi itttittr of hindliiiR Rumlftn and iittl* 
litt niittoa ciirgo#« wiii put btfore itt# Atlan- 
llo eoft«t district caiuicll wli®n It m«t h#rf 
Wffcin««cliiy. 

The c«)iiiicil s^iipirirtiHl tin? mm mid ih# 
New York dlitrict cauncii In tli* bun du 
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general Russian cargoes, but agreed to the 
handling of all essential military or civilian 
goods. The group asked for official designa¬ 
tion of cargoes necessary for national defense 
or civilian economy and deferred action on 
satellite country goods pending receipt of 
such information. 


We Must Not Be Misled by the Appear¬ 
ance of an Improvement in World Con¬ 
ditions Into Reducing or Slowing Down 
Our Defense Preparations—^We Must 
Hold to a Consistent Policy Designed 
To Develop Our Strength and the 
Strength of the Free World Until the 
Basic Difficulties Are Removed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OS* ALABASCA 

IN THE HOXTSB OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been more or less discussion with respect 
to the manner In which various com¬ 
ponents of the armed services are being 
inducted in order to meet this present 
crisis. It is to be remembered that this 
action, although now centralized in 
Korea, could at any moment easily be 
exploded into full-blown global warfare. 
I am happy to say that the First Dis¬ 
trict of Alabama, now as in past wars, 
is more than doing its part in supplying 
all types of component troops to the 
United States Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and marines. 

It was my pleasure, on Thursday, Sep¬ 
tember 14, to have as my guests, at a 
luncheon given in the Speaker’s room, 
some 7d officers and enlisted men, mem¬ 
bers of the Nine Hundred and Eighty- 
sixth Petroleum Distribution Company 
of the United States Engineers. All were 
reservists, stationed temporarily at Fort 
Belvoir en route from their little home 
town of Monroeville, Monroe County, 
Ala., in my own First District, on their 
way to Korea. 

Seating space in the Speaker's dining 
room alone precluded my having the en¬ 
tire Alabama congressional delegation 
present to honor these splendid men. 
Many were no longer in their teens, and 
many others had served their country 
in World War H. A vast number, along 
with battle ribbons and medals, had re¬ 
ceived the Purple Heart. It was indeed 
an inspiring sight to sit, break bread 
with them—and then realize that here 
were Americans going to far off Korea 
in order to fight for the freedom and 
right of the Koreans to worship Qod tm- 
der a representative government just 
the same as they would fight for those 
rights in their own homeland in the first 
district of Alabama, 

Mr. Speaker, we missed your presence 
at that luncheon. The table, however, 
was honored by the presence of the 
senior Senator from Alabama, the Hon-- 
orable Lister Hill; Maj. Gen. William K 
Hall, director of legislation and liaison. 


Umted States Air Force; Brig. Gen, 
Robert E. L. Eaton, deputy director. 
Office of Legislative Liaison, OSD; Maj. 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, represented by Col. 
E. Fred Klinke; the Honorable Dewey 
Short, ranking minority member of 
the Armed Services Committee; as well 
as the Honorable Leo E. Allen, ranking 
on the all-powerful Rules Committee of 
the House. The burden of the talks de¬ 
livered by these Members of Congress 
and general officers of our armed serv¬ 
ices will linger with me and the men of 
the Nine Hundred and Eighty-sixth 
Petroleum Distribution Company of the 
United States Engineers as long as we 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, when one looked out over 
that assembly it causes one to speculate 
as to just why our Nation is calling in 
such numbers upon the reservists of all 
services, and this question had not been 
answered to the satisfaction of the Na¬ 
tion’s Congress or its peoples until it was 
answered in Port Worth, Tex, on Friday, 
September 29, by the Honorable Thomas 
K. Flnletter, Secretary of the Air Force, 

In Port Worth, before the Air Reseiwe 
Association Convention, Secretary Pin- 
letter presented such an exemplary talk 
that I feel that the medium of the Con- 
GREssioN-AL RECORD could not be better 
employed than to afford the broadest 
possible dissemination of the text of that 
memorable address to all Members of 
the House and of the Umted States 
Armed Service Forces. 

Mr. Finletter approached the problem 
which faces the Reserve forces of the 
armed sendees by way of friendly coun¬ 
seling rather than the ordmary lofty, de¬ 
tached view that one might expect from 
those trained under mihtary discipline. 
It was the full and altogether sympa¬ 
thetic understanding with which he ap¬ 
proached the problem that engrossed 
the mmds of Reserves in attendance at 
the convention. 

Mr. Flnletter laid the ghosts of rumor 
and of conjecture by a simple recitation 
of the conditions which existed as of the 
very hour at which he spoke. His was 
an honest evaluation of future actions 
as they might easily pertain to the re¬ 
servists already in uniform, as well as to 
all others awaiting the call to duty. 

Recognizing and discussing the two 
basic problems confronting the members 
of the Reserve forces of the United 
States Air Force, Secretary Finletter 
dealt with each in a forthright manner. 
Where there was no immediate answer 
to some singular pertinent question, he 
honestly acknowledged that fact and 
even averted any intent of building false 
hopes in the hearts of his hearers. 

In advancing this discussion, Mr. Fm- 
letter pointed out i^at many members of 
the Reserve forces were being called to 
duty for a purpose that probably, as he 
stated, had never entered their minds 
when they contracted to train in peace¬ 
time in order to serve In the case of 
grave threat to their country. 

The Uhited Nations’ action in Korea— 
far remote from their homeland in the 
strict sense of the word—would not con¬ 
stitute the grave threat to their Nation. 
However, Mr. Finletter clearly pointed 


out that while the action thus far was 
not total mobilization, and therefore 
caused inconvenience to but a portion of 
the reservists, still the country has 
thus far been able to avert all-out war, 
and is carrying on a policy of doing its 
utmost to avert such an all-out war. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Pinletter’s talk on 
the situation of our Reserve forces, be¬ 
fore the Air Force Reserve Association, is 
just the kind of a talk that this country 
his learned to expect ftom Tom Fin¬ 
letter—'frank, honest, clear, temperate— 
it inspires the confidence of aU in the 
ability, understanding, and driving force 
of the man who now is Secretary of our 
great Department of the Air, and who 
has already distinguished himself as one 
of our greatest and most able public 
officials. 

With these thoughts in mind, 1 com¬ 
mend this talk to every Member of this 
Congress, and feel it to be one of the 
most forthright, sympathetic, and hon¬ 
est expressions on pubhc policy that I 
have ever heard. 

It is because of the foregoing that I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks and to include in the Record the 
address of Secretary Finletter before the 
Air Reserve Association. 

That talk is as follows: 

I propose tills morning to discuss with you 
openly some of the problems whldb. are facing 
you and therefore are facing the Air Force. 

It is of course redundant for me to speak 
Of the vital importance and the splendid 
work of the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard up to the present time. It 
would he futile to review the vital part that 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air National 
Guard played In World War n and the part 
they have been playing since then. Some 
idea of the importance of the role of the Air 
Force Reserve In the pre-Korean structure of 
the Air Force can be seen from cne statistic, 
namely, that prior to the Korean war there 
were 85,126 Air Force Reserve officers on full 
time duty; and that these 35,126 Air Fbrce 
Reserve officers represented 61.1 percent of 
the total number of officers in the Air Force. 
And since Korea these figures have been In¬ 
creased. The Initial recall program, calling 
for approximately 50,000 Air Force Reserve 
officers and airmen to be brought to active 
duty, is expected to be completed soon. In¬ 
cluded in these figures are the two Air Re¬ 
serve wings which are already on duty. In 
addition five Air National Guard groups and 
two Air Reserve wings have been alerted for 
recall and soon will be in training. 

The Reserves—and 1 am now referring to 
both the Air Force Reserve and the Air Na¬ 
tional Guard—axe an essential element of the 
Air Force Establishment. But perhaps of 
more importance to you at this moment than 
how Important you are is the question of 
certain difficulties which face you and your 
colleagues of the Air National Guard. 

As we see it, there are two main types of 
problems which concern you. The first is 
that 61ass of problem which affects those who 
have been caUed to active service—that is the 
four Reserve wings which have been or are 
being oaUed, the five Air National Guard 
groups who Will soon be on duty, and the 
numbers of air reservists who were neither on 
aotlve duty before or who have been called 
to duty as a result of the B:preikn war and 
the basic buUd-up in the National MUltery 
Establishment. Many problems face these 
ofilcers and men who are on active duty, the 
main one being no doubt the period for 
Which thelx servlcea will be required. There 
are, I realize, many other problems which af¬ 
fect those officers and men who axe or wUl 
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be on active duty—and tliese will be dis¬ 
cussed during the course oX your conven¬ 
tion—but I toke It that the mam one is the 
length of service. 

But secondly there are problems of very 
great seriousness w^hich are aflCecting those 
of you who are m the Air Force Reserve and 
have not as yet been called, a problem which 
also affects those units of the Air National 
Guard who have not been summoned for ac¬ 
tive duty. These men must be deeply con¬ 
cerned about the uncertainty of their posi¬ 
tion. This uncertainty not only affects their 
careers but must be very unsatisfactory in all 
their business and commercial affairs. I can 
well see how this uncertainty must Interfere 
in many of the relationships of the leservists 
with their firms and companies—to say noth¬ 
ing of the greater interference with their per¬ 
sonal lives and their family relationships. 

Now the Air Force, as well as the Army and 
Navy, is trying to do something about this 
question through a coordinated and unifoim 
deferment policy. In the Department of De¬ 
fense there is a Civilian Components Policy 
Board currently studying this problem and 
every effort will be made to establish pro¬ 
cedures which are reasonable and equitable. 
The Air Force is aware of many changes in 
the status of reservists m the past few years. 
We know that new skills have been achieved 
and some old skills have been lost. We also 
know that same reservists are no longer 
eligible for military duty because of health 
or because of critical employment or other 
responsibilities which take precedence over 
military service. Criteria for deferment have 
been established on a uniform basis for the 
Department of Defense. Machinery to ad¬ 
minister the criteria in the three military 
departments is in operation. Members of 
the headquarters staff are here with you in 
this convention and are prepared to discuss 
all individual problems. General Hoag, who 
is the Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff, 
General Vandenberg, for Reserve forces, is 
here and I understand that he will speak to 
you on these matters in further detail. 

But the main point which I want to make 
to you this morning Is that the Air Force is 
aware of the difficulties and uncertainties of 
the position of all reservists. 

I regret to say that I do not now have 
solutions to all of these difficult problems to 
offer you. I do, however, want to make it 
clear that we are fully aware in the Air Force 
Of these difficulties and the btirdens they 
place on you—on those who have been called 
up and those who have not been called up. 
I want to assure you, too, that we are de¬ 
voting our most earnest efforts to alleviating 
this situation, to try to make clear to you 
just as soon as possible how the problem is 
developing and what the prospects look like. 
It is only the gravity of the International 
scene which has compelled the action which 
has been taken. 

One thing has stood out clearly in our 
minds as we have looked at this troublesome 
problem, and that is the cause of it. As w© 
se© it, in very broad terms the reservist— 
and I am using this term to include the Air 
National Guard and all the Air Force Re¬ 
serve—voluntarily took membership In their 
respective Reserves because of a desire to 
serve their country. These volunteers wished 
to be in a position to serve rapidly and ef¬ 
fectively In case the country should be forced 
into war. These volunteers, whether they 
had formerly served in the armed services or 
not could, if they had so wished have taken 
no responsibility with respect to the future. 
They could have gone about their own ci¬ 
vilian ways, standing ready to serve their 
country in the event of war but without any 
training during the period of peace, Instead 
of this they determined to fit themselves in 
time of peace for a possible war, to take time 
off from civilian pursuits at expense of leisure 
and potslbly of position, in order to prepare 
themselves to serve their country. 


This must be rated as a patriotic act of 
the highest devotion. These reservists— 
again using the term in the broad souse— 
no doubt iolt that their peacetime obligation 
would be limited to Irraning and that they 
would not be called involuntarily to servo 
ejzccpt in the case of a grave threat to their 
country. Now the situation is that they are 
being called upon to serve under circum¬ 
stances v/hich however grave they miy be 
still are less than a lull mobilisation of the 
country’s total manpower. I submit ihat 
this IS the root ol the difficulty. li the coun¬ 
try were in all-out war for survival, Ihcr.o 
particular problems which are concerning 
you today would disappear—and of courne 
much gi eater ones would beiall all of us. 
In short it is the very liict that the country 
has been able to avert all-out war and is 
cariyiiig on a policy of doing its utmo.st to 
avert such an all-out war which causes a 
great deal of inconveniences and problems 
which beset the reservists of today. 

Now the answer to this would be provided 
of course if there were assured peace in the 
world which would enable this country to 
have a small military establishment which 
would not require the service of the Rcaervo 
units. But unlortunately this kind of pence 
has not been possible with the international 
scene as it is today, and t.hereforc the coun¬ 
try has been forced Into having a large De¬ 
fense Establishment in a time such us the 
present. This Defense Establishment must 
be largo as long as the International scene 
remains as it is. For unless wc do have a 
military force of the proper sbe and strength 
to give it authority, we will lessen the hope 
that our combined political and military 
policies may be able to avert war. 

The reservists are therefore b<‘lng called 
Into service or being subjected to the un¬ 
certainties of poK.slbly being called into serv¬ 
ice in a noble cause. The Armed Forc<*K of 
the country aro actually engaged in light¬ 
ing, and fighting of an extremely serious 
nature. At the same time our basic military 
establishment Is being built up to give 
strength to our poUcleH of peace. Anyone 
who is in the Reserves—whether he‘bo in 
the actual fighting in Korea, or whether hti 
be in civilian life with the uncertainty of 
possible call hanging over him -4 .h therefore 
rend(*ring service ol the very greatcht im¬ 
portance to his country. For without this 
reservoir of Reserve strength the XJuitrcl 
States would not be able to provide a quirk 
build-up of Its peacetime force in being. 
Without the reservists it might not be able 
to build up this peacetime strength quickly 
enough to servo the nll-lmportant purposes 
of national security whlcli it is now serving. 

Those who may not be called are alM> serv¬ 
ing a need of the country. For the Air Re¬ 
serve program must go on. The Rfserve is 
such a vital part of the air establishment 
that our Reserve training program i« being 
intensified and reinogrumed in accordance 
with the new and special needs of tiie Air 
Force and the special quallficiitious uf Uic 
reservists. 

Surely this is about m Important a work 
as anyone in tlfis country could undertak’f. 
And if it bears particularly hard upon yutip 
and Indeed If it bears somewhat unexpect¬ 
edly upon you, there is only this one potiaibi# 
consolation. It is that while the work you 
ar© now doing Is not that wliich you may 
have anticipated—for It is not actually en¬ 
gaging In all-out survival war for your coun¬ 
try—it is a call to duty of the very highest 
and indispensible nature. You ar© in % 
gens® being called upon to pay th« price 
for your patriotism by being in the front 
of those who wish to serve their country. 
You are being called on firat. It is a posi¬ 
tion of honor and one for which the country 
must be always grateful* 

Now this I know must he in some ways 
cold comfort to you, but the point I am try¬ 
ing to make this morning is that the Air 


Force Is aware not only of the importance 
oi your woik but of the sacrifices which 
your w^ork entails. 

I want to assuic you that ycuir p'/c^blmns 
keenly concern us I have said Hint I do 
net hove adequate solutions lor all lh'\,e 
da huhaes to oEcr you at. this tane 1 ut 
IS nut bee; ot any n(';\l!’unu\' on out 
]\ut or loi ir.y i mk ol deei) coiu'ian ah ml 
your iiroble-ns. It. is lioeouse tlie lot ■'rna- 
iioiial situation today is c.ytiemoly ebanga- 
al}le . 'id bca’au.oe (U the neorts oi the Del civ '' 
Esi.ablislimeut ol the Uinlod Wiates ami 
thCi'cloie of the Air Toroe are to u eertaiu 
affeeied liy the lUiotnations oi tlie in- 
tcrnaticaial scene. But. 1 must mid that until 
the world coiulitiona \vhi(’h will oieate a real 
pi aee— and not mt'rely the illusion uf peace ~ 
are ostabhshocl we must keep on with 
the builiiing tip of our Armed Fiares 
Without regard to Iho immefliati‘ happeu- 
iie',s ot th<‘ day. Wo luu.st not be misled by 
tiu' niipearanee of an improvement In world 
conchtAons into reducing or .slowing dtnvn 
our defense preparatlonn. We must hold to 
a conn .tent policy designed to devidop imr 
stremjh and the .strenfph of the ire<‘ w'orki 
until the bnalc difficult leg are removed. 

I cannot u.shure you that the international 
Fit nation is pohr,’; to chatpte for the better in 
the Immediate future. The only thlmij that 
I ean say ia that, we intend to eaU you only 
when neee.sMiry, to process you wdth consid¬ 
eration for the problema you face, to keep 
you only as long as you arc really needed, to 
employ you effectively when you arc In the 
service, and to study earnestly Iiow wc ean 
handle your problems fairly and with con- 
siderntion for your special difficulties. 

In addition to the problem of those who 
must serve at a sucrlllce we have also the 
problem of those Reserves who have been on 
ncUve duty for a considerable number of 
years and who wish to continue on active 
duty. V/e have never been able to give these 
men a definite promise as to the number uf 
years they may expect to remain on active 
duty. During the past year budgetary Umi- 
t.itlmiH forced us relieve some of these 
men, even though they dlti not wish to be 
relieved. Mi>me relinquished their ratings a« 
ulr (‘few members been use of tiu* sniue budg¬ 
etary rcvUictiona. In many ensea we aro 
now offerhi;; them the opportuiuiy to renew 
their r.aUm - or to jcMime tiuir active duty, 
fi'hcre utscertiUnlirn are not to our liking, and 
I aimure you that tht' Air Force wintld not 
Impose them on ti» personnel imcepi for 
chTunjstanceii beyond ita controL 

As I have saki, we Inqio to be able to lemm 
the luiinber and degree of uncertaintleti 
Which we lire fotced to hniawie upon yam 
and wc i.imU prci^. ilic nrcei^ary mcji4ure!i 
with 1*41 pOKslhle np'"rd, In the meantime 
the services of some of you will be required 
for th« tlcfcnsa of the Nation. I know that 
dcipitc th« inconvcnicnreii and cioapiii the 
Inevltahlc uncrrtiUuiliM which ttnty conUnue 
for some timr, you will find wiUidartlon and 
cau..e for prlUti In the fact itmt you have 
biTh called upon to make your cantrlbuthm 
tu'i cHiwms and its airmen. 


Imports Thrtaten Inditstr3r 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

H0N.GE0R6EW. RIALONE 

or i#rviiP4 

IN THE SlNATl OF THE UNITED BTAtES 

SatnrMv, Sepimmher IJ tletfilofiue dm 
0 / Frmg, 8epi$mber m, im§ 

MAJWHB. Mr, PrtsWrnl, I ask 
UHtRliiicwii permlaion to hnva lii«c*rtcd 
in the Appendix of the REtm® several 
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news dispatches concerning the threat 
to industry by foreign imports. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe of January 
8, 1930] 

Mayor Charges State Department Has Sold 
City Down the River—Imports Threaten 
To End Gloucester Pishing Fleet 
(By Paul F. Kneeland) 

Gloucester has been the biggest fishing port 
in the Nation ever since 1623, but there’s no 
future in it now, according to the city’s new 
mayor, John J. Burke, Jr. And any week 
now—perhaps even any day—the Gloucester 
fishing industry may actually founder or run 
up on the rocks of bankruptcy. 

How come’ Pish imported from Canada, 
Iceland, and Greenland sells for less than 
Gloucester fish does—it’s cheaper to pro¬ 
duce because of lower labor costs in those 
countries Also, there is no quota on for¬ 
eign fish and the tariff on it is very light. 

So, Burke recommends: (1) A quota on 
imports, (2) a heavier tariff, and (3) imme¬ 
diate RFC loans to boat owners and proces¬ 
sors who have already started hoisting dis¬ 
tress signals. 

“Right now the industry is in dangerous 
waters,” the mayor warns. “If Washington 
doesn’t answer our SOS immediately, we’re 
sunk. 

“No; without immediate relief, I can 
promise you that half the Gloucester fishing 
fleet will be tied up at the wharves under 
a marshal’s sale—and with no one to buy.’* 
Incidentally, Burke would suffer person¬ 
ally, too, in the event of such collapse; he’s 
co-owner of 25 fishing vessels, the New Eng¬ 
land Fillet Co. of Gloucester and the Glou¬ 
cester Seafoods Corp. He also runs a Glou¬ 
cester diner and filling station 
“I’m a businessman, not a politician,” says 
Burke, a short, stocky man in his early 
forties^—a member of the class of 1930 at 
Brown, he was a guard on the football team 
and looks it, 

“My father was a lawyer like myself, and . 
I practiced for a while when I graduated 
from Harvard Law School and passed the 
bar in 1933. But being the grandson of a 
seafaring man, I have always been a fisher¬ 
man at heart, I guess, 

“Frankly, I don’t want to sit out my 2-year 
term and watch Gloucester’s mainstay—the 
fishing industry—give way to heavily subsi¬ 
dized foreign competition.” 

Commenting on his 6,500-word inaugural 
address Monday in which he charged that 
“the Gloucester fishing industry has lost 
practically all semblance of protection under 
the present reciprocal-trade agreements,” 
Burke adds: 

I want a fast answer 
“The State Department has sold Gloucester 
down the river. I want a mighty fast answer 
to that one.” 

First step in this direction will be the or¬ 
ganization Of a citizens* committee compris¬ 
ing representatives of all phases of the in¬ 
dustry—owners, fishermen, machine shops, 
chandlers, processors, etc.—and a march on 
the Capitol would result. 

Meanwhile, here’s how crucial the situa¬ 
tion, as Burke points out, is today: 

(a) Of Gloucester’s $10,000,000 fleet of 160 
vessels, only 10 are operating at a profit— 
the other 140 are in the red. 

(b) Ships’ supply houses have been ex¬ 
tending easy credit terms left and right— 
otherwise some owners would have been 
forced to tie up their vessels months ago. 

(c) An out-of-work fisherman makes more 
money while collecting his $26 a week or so 
State unemployment insurance than he does 
while on a voyage—^the fabulous $200-a-day 
wages are a thing of World War II times. 


(d) There hasn’t been a new vessel built 
in either Maine or Massachusetts shipyards 
for the past 2 years—an ominous sign. 

(e) The cost of producing Port-of- 
Glouster fish makes it impossible to com¬ 
pete with foreign fish—at the present time, 
Gloucester fish is being sold below cost in 
order to get back part of the money in¬ 
vested. 

state department “chowder heads” 

“That one-world theory those chowder 
heads in the State Department rave about 
is going to ruin us,” Burke continues. 

“They claim that, for example, the coun¬ 
try which can produce fish at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost should do so. 

“All right, Canada can do it and we can’t. 
Why’ Because women in Nova Scotia fish- 
processing plants get 37 cents an hour; here 
women doing the same job get $1 an hour. 
The Nova Scotian man’s pay in fish-process¬ 
ing plants IS 50 cents an hour; here men 
doing the same job get $1.50 an hour. 

“What the State Department overlooks 
completely in their comparisons is the stand¬ 
ard of living. Any school kid knows that 
the United States has the highest standards 
of living of any country in the world. The 
State Department doesn’t say anything about 
that—oh, no! When it comes to us, they’re 
unsympathetic and inconsiderate—ask about 
our problems and they show about as much 
life as a barrel of salt cod. 

“Are Gloucestermen, their wives and chil¬ 
dren, supposed to reduce standards of liv¬ 
ing?” Burke questioned contemptuously, 
“just so they can compete with the Cana¬ 
dian market?” 

Take these differences in per-pound whole¬ 
sale fish quotations: 

Canada: Cents 

Redflsh__1-11/^ 

Haddock_2-3 

United States: 

Redflsh_4-5 

Haddock_7-9 

If a 90-foot, 400-horsepower Gloucester 
beam trawler goes on an 8-day fishing trip 
off St. Pierre and the Sable Islands, it must 
gross at least $5,000. And If the price on 
fish drops below 7 cents a pound, “Then 
it’s just too bad,” Burke interjects. “A beam 
trawler cannot operate and break even if 
fish is selling under 7 cents. Look at these 
Canadian quotations—what can we do about 
it?” 

And Burke elaborates on his (1) quotas, 
(2) tariff, and (3) RFC solutions: 

“(1) Last year, 1949, the United States 
imported 60,000,000 pounds of frozen fillets; 
it should be limited this year to a quota of 
not more than 40,000,000 pounds. 

“SOME DIFFERENCE 

“(2) Increase the tariff. Recently one of 
my vessels became disabled and $1,100 of 
my catch was unloaded in Canada. Canada 
considered it an import and the tariff was 
$400. Now, if that had been a Canadian 
vessel disabled off the United States coast 
and unloaded here, the tariff would have 
been $11 on an $1,100 valuation. Some dif¬ 
ference, huh? 

“(3) RFC loans are vital in order to pro¬ 
tect everybody in the industry, everybody 
from producer to processor. During the last 
war, the United States gave $30,000,000 worth 
of fishing vessels and equipmeiU: to foreign 
countries, including 19 beam trawlers worth 
$250,000 each. How about a little peacetime 
spending for our benefit for a change?” 

Gloucester fisheries have Invested a small 
fortune in a national advertising campaign 
during the past decade—“fish should be on 
your diet” was the theme. It went over big 
and. increased the per capita consumption 
of fish from pounds yearly (1938) to 13 
pounds yearly (1948). 

But imports have Increased 600 percent 
since 1946, leaving this sad-to-tell situation 
in 1949; 


Total Gloucester catch, 300,000,000 pounds; 
fillets made from this catch and frozen, 90,- 
000,000 pounds; total imports of frozen 
fillets, 60,000,000 pounds. 

GLOUCESTER PISH IN FREEZERS 

“All the imports were sold,” Burke com¬ 
plains, “taut there are still 10,000,000 pounds 
of Gloucester fillets left in the freezers as of 
this moment. With new imports coming in 
all the time, it means production will be top¬ 
ping sales, and those 10,000,000 pounds of 
frozen Gloucester fillets will have to be sold 
at less than cost.” 

The big catch—it’s about 50 percent of 
Gloucester’s total—is redfish. Next in line 
are mackerel, codfish, halibut, flounder, pol¬ 
lock, and swordfish. Since the mid-thirties, 
when frozen fish was introduced, 90 percent 
of the catch is frozen after filleting; the rest 
is canned, dried and salted, pickled and 
smoked. 

Recently “trash fish”—unmarketable as 
food for human consumption—like porgies 
and parts of fish discarded in the filleting 
process, have been cooked, pressed, and con¬ 
verted into animal food, oils, and fish solu¬ 
bles 

“But the cent or cent and one-quarter per 
pound paid for this ‘trash fish’ doesn’t come 
anywhere near balancing the industry’s 
budget,” Burke adds. 

“Two-thirds of Gloucester’s 25,000 people 
are employed m the fishing industry. They’re 
not asking for subsidies, although Canadian 
fisheries, processing plants, and vessel own¬ 
ers get up to 50 percent subsidization. All 
Gloucester’s fishing industry wants is ade¬ 
quate protection for her great production.” 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal of January 11, 
1950] 

Cheaper Foreign Goods Begin To Out a 
Swath in Domestic Markets—They Hit 
United States Chinaware, Gloves, Sewing 
Machines, and Simulated Pearls—^Pro¬ 
tests Reach Washington 

(By Edward Bejan) 

Makers of a significant scattering of items— 
from simulated pearls to sewing machines 
to chinaware—are getting those import jit¬ 
ters once again. 

Reason for the latest reoccurance of a well- 
known prewar ailment: Goods from Japan 
and Europe are entering the United States 
market in increasing volume and at prices 
domestic producers find hard to meet. 

Take the Gelmart Knitting Mills, Inc, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. This firm has cut back its 
production of wool and cotton gloves 80 per¬ 
cent from a year ago. Gelmart still con¬ 
siders itself lucky, however, because it was 
able to get a supply of nylon for glove¬ 
making. President Arthur Goldsmith ex¬ 
plains the switch to the synthetic fabric: 
“Japan sells cotton string gloves to Ameri¬ 
can jobbers at $5 for a dozen pairs. We have 
to get $9.75 a dozen, since our labor costs 
alone amount to $6.” 

Other glove makers In the same Hudson 
River town are not so lucky. Reports the 
Hega Knitting Mills: “We’re operating at 25 
percent of capacity and our break-even point 
is 60 percent. And the outlook is worse. 
Wij may be forced to close down next year.” 
The Sternwild Knitting Mills, Inc., which 
usually halted regular output for 30 days 
around this time of the year for sample¬ 
making, says it will be slower resuming oper¬ 
ations this year; the company's output be¬ 
fore the current shutdown was running 25 to 
SO percent below a year ago. The York Glove 
Mills, also in Yonkers, looks for a 60-percent 
drop in its 1950 volume. 

they •were different 

American producers In the postwar era 
have tended to regard most imported prod¬ 
ucts as different from home-made goods 
rather than as a competitive threat. They 
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have in mind such things as Scotch whisky, 
Irish linen, and Belgian lace. Now, however, 
many a manufacturer sees foreign wares 
directly threatening his markets. 

Up and down New York’s Y/orth Street, 
teKUle huh of the country, merchants are 
keeping a nervous eye on Japanese cotton- 
goods quotations. Dealers repoit some Nip¬ 
ponese-made grey textiles have already en¬ 
tered the United States at prices as much 
as 35 percent heiow those for corresponding 
American wares. One result: Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can textile men are planning to send an 
exploratory group to Japan to size up the 
situation. 

V/ool fabric makers are alarmed at the 
influx—at lower than domestic prices—of 
English and Italian merchandise. Better 
quality imported goods, according to trade 
reports, are landing duty-paid at $1.50 to $2 
a yard below current New York quotations. 

Dinnerware manufacturers are more than 
alarmed: They cite Japanese and German 
imports as the main factor behind an’esti¬ 
mated 25-perceut dip in their sales last year 
below 1948. The Jackson Vitrified China Co., 
which claims to produce the least expensive 
chinawQi'e set in the United States, says it 
IS unable to meet Japanese prices. 

Reports Philip Distillator, Jackson's presi¬ 
dent; few months ago, Japanese producers 
trimmed the wholesale price of a typical 12- 
piece set from about $42 to $30. Our set was 
$50 then. We were forced to come down to 
$40, but we can’t go any lower.” 

SEWING-MACHINE HEADS FROM JAPAN 

Bulking large in the sewing-machine field 
are imports of Japanese heads—machines 
not yet installed in cabinets or equipped with 
electric motors. A spokesman for big Singer 
Manufacturing Co. estimates these are com¬ 
ing in by the thousands. One Importer re¬ 
ports his sales of heads rose from about 
$10,000 in 1948 to well over $100,000 last year. 

Several American manufacturers and dis¬ 
tributors specialized in putting the Nippon¬ 
ese machines in cabinets and outfitting 
them with motois. Some do their own im¬ 
porting under exclusive contracts with Japa¬ 
nese plants. One of these, Bega Bros. Prod¬ 
ucts Corp., says its sales of the imported 
machines have increased 200 percent over 
1948. Morse Sewing Machine, which im¬ 
ports a unit to reimU at $189, claims its cur¬ 
rent volume is running 26 percent over 1948 
and “we sell everything we bring over.” 

A bargain-hunter can pick up an Inexpen¬ 
sive console-type Japanese-make machine 
today for around $95. In contrast, the 
cheapest Singer console model retails for 
$104.50. 

Another major Japanese import—-simu¬ 
lated, glass-base pearls—is gaining a foot¬ 
hold in American markets. To meet the 
wholesale price of the imported beads—$1.60 
a dozen necklaces In New York—United 
States makers have been forced to use plas¬ 
tic-base pearls. The catch is that domestic 
consumers prefer the glass-base pearls which 
are heavier and fit more snugly. 

Some simulated pearl manufacturers, find¬ 
ing It dittoult to meet this Japanese competi¬ 
tion, are solving the problem by becoming 
importers. Dltchlk Bros., for example, has 
trimmed its output some 60 percent and Is 
importing merchandise to ofiset that cut¬ 
back. Spencer Novelty Manufacturing Oo. 
is now importing 25 percent of the wares it's 
selling. 

BULB COMPEWTION 

“Killing” is the term used by flower bulb 
growers to describe competition from Hol¬ 
land. Says Arend Schravendeel of Sohraven- 
deel & Segers Sons, Inc.: **W® should get $20 
a thousand for gladiola bulbs but w® have 
to sell at 19 to $10 to meet the Dutch price. 
Back in 1947, gladiola bulbs were bringing 
$46 to $50 a thousand.” Mr. Schravendeel 


has watched his production at Palmyi’a, 
N. Y., from 52 acres in 1948 to 15 acres to¬ 
day “and I don’t know whether I’m going to 
be able to keep that much going.” 

Charges of foreign “dumping” are begin¬ 
ning to reach the Federal Tarifi Commission 
in Washington. Among them: The North¬ 
west Bulb Growers Association says the 
Dutch sometimes sell narcissus bulbs at a loss 
in this country to get badly needed dollars. 
The S. S. White Dental Maiiulactuiing Co., 
Ransom & Randolph Co., and Lee S Smith & 
Son Maniifacturing Co have lodged com¬ 
plaints that German dental burs ollercd to 
American buyers at $2 88 a gross are being 
sold to Biazilians for $3 60 Amorlc.an-made 
dental bms range Ironi $5.82 to $7.78 a 
gross. 

Several protesting groups are socking im¬ 
port Clubs and higher duties. These lucludo 
northwestern nut growers, who ask a 50- 
percent hike in duties, and the AsBOciation 
of Knitted Glove and Mitten Manulacturers, 
which is pro.ssing for a quota on shipments 
to this country. 

Their chances of getting such restrictions, 
manufacturers agree, are slim. ECA and 
other Government officials have long been 
urging Increased imports to close the trade 
gap; United States overseas purchases still 
lag far behind shipments abroad. 

Lower labor costs arc a big factor in for¬ 
eign manufacturers’ successful invasion of 
American markets. One United States mak¬ 
er of knitted berets, for instance, declares 
his labor costs are five to eight times those 
prevailing lu Franco and Czechoslovakia. A 
manufacturer of wool fabricn puts his labor 
bill at triple the English level and five times 
the Italian rate. 

Ability of overseas producers to make 
speedier delivery than before is also aiding 
the sale of foreign goods. And finally, say 
importers, merchandise producc^d abroad has 
improved considerably in quality during the 
pn.st year, Harold Wilson, president of the 
British Board of Trade, mentions that he 
didn’t hear a single complaint abtnifc the 
quality of English wares during a recent trip 
to XJnltQd States cities. 


[From the New York Times of January 27, 
1950} 

FEI.T Hat Mahers' Union Hit Impobt^^-Calx, 
Upon TASirr CoMMIS^JON for ItEur.h '^— 
Bankruptcies, Job hommt Cmmm 
Tariff concessions on fur felt hat bodies 
for women’s hats have boosted Imports by 
more than 300 percent, according to a joint 
statement of labor and management of the 
hat body industry Issued yesterday. The 
situation warrants a review of the reciprociU 
trade agreement program as applied to the 
hat industry, it was said, and the United 
States Tariff Commission was called upon to 
act. 

An application to the Commission, signed 
yesterday by Warren smith, secretary of the 
Hat Institute, and Max Zarlteky, president 
of the united Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, outlined the 
sharp rise in fur felt hat body imports. In 
1940 imports resumed the prewar pattern of 
approximately 5 percent of domestic pro¬ 
duction. 

Following the tariff concesaions panted in 
the Geneva trade agreement of 1947 they 
rose from 37.000 dozen in X940 to 
for the first 10 months of 1049, 

The latter figure indicates a Jump from fi 
percent of domestic production to almait 
20 percent, the application stated, and hag 
been m important eonmbutory factor to 
the 86 percent drop In the number of hat 
industry produc^tlve workers ilnct im7» * 
According to Hat institute fl|ur«i. In 1987 
an average of 4,426 wm?ker# w«re emptoytd in 


the women’s hat body segment of the Indus¬ 
try In 1049, the number of workers in tins 
division of the industry loll to 2,810. 
Figures of actual man-hours worked ic\eaL 
a parallel decline of 1,500,000 maii-houi.s in 
the same pesiocl Morco\ci, effect on the 
domestic industry has been such that sev¬ 
eral long-estabhshcd compamet, ha\(' :\one 
bankrupt and there has been noticeable 
hardship in certain localities where the hat 
industry ns the economic liiebloud of the 
cammunit-y. 

The application went, on tn say that bene¬ 
fits of the tariff concessions io fureii*n na¬ 
tions were not manilest. 'Ihe hat indULtry 
impoits virtually all its raw materials ean- 
sksUng of furs and skins and expmt; only a 
ne;di:pble quantity of the msinutaeturrd 
product Increases in imports of hat liotUe.s 
and fiaiidv'd iur felt hats eels to redina' the 
import of raw materials, and thus offs^us the 
beneiit.s of the rctiproCHl international trade 
isroitrmn. 

In retiueaiing action by the Tariff Com- 
jnisnion, tlie applicants einphasi’Acd that 
both labor and inane,tements were In .sjnn- 
jjathy with an<l recognised the need for 
tariff cuneessions an a means of loiffering 
world trade. It wan pointed out, however, 
that the threat to its exhifenee which the 
(‘oaeoi ffinns implied, naide it mandatory fur 
the industry to oiitain a review. 


(Prom the Wall Street Journal of klay 23, 
19521 

IlAxrr.RS’ Union OrnciM, WAENn or TiiApE’B 
Kuin by Unitfc Status Iheout Folk*y-- 
Sayb Iron Curtain Nations With Slavx 
LA iam OuTruT Can Turn Danbury Into 
Ghost Town 

Washington.— American hut workers can¬ 
not compete with iron curtiiiu ilnve labor 
imd survive, Marx Lewli, general secretary of 
the AFL United Hatters, Cap, and MlUluery 
Workeru, wwned here. If imports of ctmipet- 
ing good® inertoae or even continue at their 
present rate, hat-manutiicturlng towna like 
Danbury, Conn., "'will be rwluced to ghost 
towns,” Mr. Lewis proiiphealcd, 
lie wa« here as a member of tiie Me«?utlve 
Committee of the National Labor-Manige- 
meat Ommutiev on Foreign Trade Policy. 

The coiimdtiee, repreaentlng nearly a score 
of indualriea which uny they are being un- 
falily affectcil by foreign hnportu* met in 
closed iCMiun to diaeajM, pndilemg rateed by 
Amwlca’8 foreign trade poUcy, 

Aho representing the hat liuUiairy on the 
executive comiulttfTi is David Haridniw, preil- 
dent tff the Hat Institute, Inc., and presidtut 
of the Jiffin B. Stetson Co. 

Mr. Lewla iaid CY.echtwkwftk Importi are 
presenting the thief piolilem to hiit miinu- 
facturing concerns aueh ibi thow in Dan¬ 
bury, Iniprjrta from thhi Imu rurtiln coun¬ 
try have lucreaced tioci percent «inro the end 
of the war, he ftaaerted. 

Th© poiltton of the hat IndWitry li ilmllir 
10 that or the other lisciiatriw reprrietitfd in 
the Nfitlomil Liibrjr-Miinftgcfmfnt, caiiimltttt 
on Foreign Trade Policy* h« Mid, 

”A billion dolliiri* worth of import! will 
not ftirloiiily affect ilio Ainwiran trtmomy, 
but if only a indtetrica, and «p#ciidly 
imaller IndUitrlci, iirp tniicle to tMUitir n cii*^ 
prc^lKfftlnniito ilntre of lh« liitrden eawed by 
«uch tmporii, thim the iliutitlatt ciii b« 
ruinoui,” ht iiild, 

It f« plttiiifd to pr«ml Ihi tmt liicliwtry’s 
probltm to a Mou^ lAhor ttiitoeonitfilttci m% 
lip to iUidi the fiffect liiiporit me having on 
Amerlcutt labor ftnei employmtiit, Mr. Lewii 
itiitfd. 

Th# Stilts Tariff Canimliitofi la 

conduetttig a prellitiiiiwry iiiiv^y of ih« hftfc 

HidUiter|*« probIciM, 

It h» bi#a by «i»t OowrtwwnI 

ipdkwntn tlmt hat workwi wid oilieri it ml- 
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larly affected try training for other types of 
work, Mr. Lewis said. 

“It won’t work Hat workers have been m 
the industry too long to be retrained for 
other work,” he declared. 

[From the Wall Street Journal of April 6, 
1950] 

Steel Importers Take Business From United 

States Warehouses by Quoting Lower 

Prices 

One Eastern steel warehouseman says: 
“We can’t possibly compete with the import¬ 
ers ” The latter offer 7 percent to 8 percent 
lower prices on such products as hot-rolled 
bars and structurals. That puts their quo¬ 
tations below what the warehouses—the 
steel industry’s retailers—pay the mills for 
these items. 

The incoming steel is shipped from Bel¬ 
gium, Luxemburg, Britain, France, and 
Germany. Last year’s currency devaluations 
laid the groundwork for the lower import 
prices. 

Imports of semifinished steel, rising rapidly 
in the late months of 1949 following de¬ 
valuation, reached 300,000 tons for the year. 
That was about double the 1948 total. 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal of April 6, 
1950] 

Colombia To Increase Its Imports From 
United States, Finance Minister Says 

Colombia expects to increase imports from 
the United States by 30 percent this year to 
around $400,000,000, acording to Dr, Herman 
Jaramillo-Ocampo, Colombian Minister of 
Finance. 

This increase is made possible by higher 
coffee prices and the dollar savings from re¬ 
strictions maintained by the country on im¬ 
ports of all but essential goods. Dr. Jaramillo 
stated. 

Dr Jaramillo has been in Washington rep¬ 
resenting Colombia at the Economic and. 
Social Conference of the Pan American 
Union. He will return to Colombia next 
week. 

“Colombia is enjoying a very healthy eco¬ 
nomic and fiscal situation with bright pros¬ 
pects for the future,” he stated. “The metal¬ 
lic reserves of the Bank of the Republic have 
reached $136,000,000; they were $80,000,000 
in April 1949. International payments for 
commercial operations and for external pub¬ 
lic debt arc up to date.” 

Dr. Jaramillo listed several steps that 
Colombia is taking to continue its economic 
development. He stated that a special bank¬ 
ing mission of the Federal Reserve Board will 
soon leave for Colombia to aid the Govern¬ 
ment in the formulation of financial policies 
that will stimulate agricultural and indus¬ 
trial production. 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal of April 24, 
1960] 

United States Chemical Industry Fights 

Truman Plan To Make Imports Cheaper 

AND Gets Support From Military Men 
(By W. O. Bryant) 

Washington. —The United States chemical 
industry is fighting an administration 
scheme to cut off much of Its tariff protec¬ 
tion. 

Shortly after World War I, Congress grant¬ 
ed this industry special tariff treatment. It 
was intended to encourage domestic produc¬ 
tion of chemicals like dyes and explosives 
that used to come ftom Germany. 

Now. the Treasury, with State Department 
backing, wants a change in these laws. This 
proposal is part of “the Customs Simplifica¬ 
tion Act of 1950," a bill President Truman 
will soon send to Congress for its approval. 


The measure is supposed to reform customs 
procedures so importing all sorts of goods— 
not just chemicals—will be easier and 
cheaper. 

Sections worrying chemical companies 
mainly affect coal-tar products, a vital seg¬ 
ment of the industry. They now include not 
only dyes and explosives, but also plastics, 
insecticides, medical supplies, perfumes, and 
flavors 

WOULD CHANGE TARIFF BASE 

Under present tariff law, duties on these 
imported chemicals are a percentage of the 
generally higher selling prices of American 
manufacturers. Duties on most other prod¬ 
ucts are computed on the foreigners’ selling 
prices. The new bill would give the chemi¬ 
cal industry new tariff rates on competitive 
foreign items and apply them to the foreign, 
rather than domestic, selling prices. Ini¬ 
tially, the new rates would be calculated to 
give about the same protection the industry 
now gets But chemical companies see many 
failings in this change. They suspect it is 
part of a broader scheme to cut taiiffs gen¬ 
erally and permit more foreign competition. 

A representative of the Monsanto Chemi¬ 
cal Co. recalls that when the chemists first 
heard about the customs bill “the reaction 
was explosive.” 

A spokesman for the Manufacturing 
Chemist Association claims the change would 
be especially hard on some of the Nation’s 
46 dye-making outfits. It also would dis¬ 
courage companies from developing new 
chemicals, he thinks. 

The industry is having some success in its 
battle to let the law stand as it is. The 
Tariff Commission has sent a “confidential” 
report to the Budget Bureau finding fault 
with the “chemical” part of the bill. Mili¬ 
tary planners, always worried about having 
enough domestic chemical production in 
time of war, have told Budget Bureau offi¬ 
cials the change might do harm. Chemical 
men hope the Munitions Board will submit 
an even stronger report. 

BILL HELD UP 2 MONTHS 

With such help, they’re trying to induce 
President Truman to delete the controversial 
sections from the customs bill before it goes 
to Congress, 

Because of doubts the chemical industry 
has raised, the customs bill has been held up 
for over 2 months at the Budget Bureau, 
which supervises all legislation suggested by 
Federal agencies. This delay means Congress 
probably won’t get around to acting on the 
bill until next year 

But despite all the optimistic signs, in¬ 
dustry people think they’ll have a tough 
time proving they still need special tariff 
protection to the satisfaction of the State 
and Treasury Departments. 

Officials of these two agencies think the 
law should be changed for these two reasons: 

Under the present scheme, the foreign ex¬ 
porter and the United States Importer can't 
be sure what duty will be levied on a ship¬ 
ment, That’s because the duty will depend 
largely on whether some United States firm 
is offering a similar chemical for sale when 
it is imported. 

Second, the use of the “American selling 
price” is contrary to the rules of the proposed 
International Trade Organization. Though 
Congress hasn't okayed the ITO charter, it’s 
on President Truman’s legislative must list. 
It aims to improve trading conditions among 
Bome 60 countries. 

present law helps UNITED STATES FIRMS 

The chemical Industry admits that the 
present law gives it advantages. It Is the 
only major industry that knows any time it 
raises its prices, it also automatically makes 
higher tariff walls for foreign competition. 

The law was intended to give advantages 
to United States producers. It sets up duties 


as a percentage of the value of the imported 
goods. In the case of most imports, the 
value IS the foreign price. But whenever any 
foreign coal-tar product competes with the 
domestic item, the value is the American’s 
selling price. 

For instance, the price of a special dye 
may be about $1 20 a pound in Switzerland 
and about $1 50 in this country If the duty, 
which is 40 percent, were based on the for¬ 
eign price, It would be 48 cents, but using 
the American price makes it 60 cents. 

For every dollar that the domestic price 
goes up, the import wall goes up 40 cents. 
This may not keep out all foreign competi¬ 
tion, but it is more protection than most 
other industries have. 

The law helps the United States companies 
in another important way, too. Whenever 
they decide to duplicate a foreign innova¬ 
tion, they know the tariff will go up as soon 
as they succeed and put a competing, do¬ 
mestic copy on the market. 

coal-tar PRODUCTS SPECIAL 

Even if the foreign chemical isn’t com¬ 
petitive, as long as it’s a coal-tar product it 
is subject to special duties. In this case, the 
duty is based on the United States value, 
which IS the prevailing price at which it sells 
in this country. Duty on most products is 
based on the foreign price, which is usually 
lower. 

The customs bill proposes two major 
changes in the present law First, the Tariff 
Commission would list all foreign coal-tar 
products that would compete with United 
States chemicals. It would figure out new 
tariff rates for these items, based on foreign 
prices They would be calculated to give 
domestic firms about the same protection as 
they now get. 

For example, some dyes, now taxed at 40 
percent of the American selling price, would 
have a rate of about 100 percent of the for¬ 
eign price. A few coal-tar products could 
even have rates of about 500 percent, experts 
roughly figured. 

Although that still sounds like a lot of pro¬ 
tection, United States companies say it isn’t 
enough. For one thing, foreign producers 
could lower the tariff by cutting their prices. 
Thus, United States producers would no 
longer control the tariff wall. There would 
be no extra protection, either, for new 
products. 

BUDGET BUREAU SUGGESTS COMPROMISE 

The second change would be to base duties 
on noncompetitive items on the foreign price, 
instead of United States value. The present 
percentage rate would continue to apply on 
these chemicals. 

To placate the chemists, the Budget Bureau 
suggested a compromise late last week. It 
involves having two rates for every coal-tar 
product: A high one to be used when customs 
officials think an import is competitive and 
a low one if it isn’t. The Treasury would 
give 30-day notice before shifting from one 
rate to the other. 

The Treasury may adopt this idea, but few 
disputants like it. The State Department 
thinks it might be too effective in keeping 
out imports. Industry representatives think 
it might not be effective enough. So the 
battle goes on. 

A few other industries also would be af¬ 
fected by these changes. They produce rub¬ 
ber overshoes, knit gloves, and canned crab 
meat. 

The chemical Industry has one other tariff 
headache. The State Department last week 
listed a lot of Imported chemicals on which 
It would like to cut the United States duty 
at a big trade parley to be held in England 
in September. The companies will get a 
chance to object to these proposed rate cuts 
in public hearings to be held next month. 
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[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
May 18, 1950] 

Maech United States Textile Impoets Show 
Rise—Cotton Cloth Doubled Since Feb¬ 
ruary, Raw Jute Aeeivals Teipled 
Washington, May 17.— United States im¬ 
ports of textile fibers and manufactures rose 
in March to $92,100,000 from $86,500,000 in 
February, and $61,500,000 in March a year 
ago, the Commerce Department said today. 

Imports of cotton cloth nearly doubled 
from the short month of February to March 
and were three times greater than March 
1949. Arrivals of jute and jute manufac¬ 
tures also showed large gains, with raw jute 
up over three times. 

Imports of woolen fabrics, wool wearing 
apparel, raw silk, and synthetic yarns also 
increased over both the previous month and 
a year ago Arrivals of carpet wools were 
below February but above March 1949. Raw 
cotton imports also fell but were still more 
than four times larger than March a year 
ago. 

A comparison of imports for the three 
periods follows: 



February 

IDijO 

Maich 

1050 

Mardi 

1919 

COMMODITY 

Cotton, nnmanufac- 
tured (pounds)_— 

H 050, eo8 

38,306,232 

8,472,900 

COTTON manufactures 

Cotton cloth (square 
yards). 

4,282,541 

7,480,788 

2,411,301 

Cotton table damask 
(pounds).-. 

SOI, 540 

605,883 

134, 278 

Cotton table damask 
(pounds). 

301,540 

506,883 

134,278 

Cotton gloves and mit¬ 
tens (dozen pairs)-.-- 

10,615 

25,616 

19,258 

Embroidered or laco 
handkci chiefs (num¬ 
ber). 

2,557,508 

2,158,774 

1, 580,6G0 

Cotton iloor covormRS 
(square ymd.s). 

300,252 

643,734 

288,233 

JUTE AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES 

Jutfl, unmanufuctuiod 
(tons). 

?,S04 

9,251 

31,457 

lute burlap (pounds)... 

24,695,000 

46,981, DO'l 

•10, 4H0, Ofjf) 

Jute bapts or sacks 
(pounds)_-. 

% 940,169' 

4, 704, m 

1, 62i, 7i0 

FLAX, HEMP, AND 
RAMIE, AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES 

Flax, unmanufactured 
(tons)-,,.. 

300 

271 

.136 

Wovonfabrics (pounds), 

3,102,758i 

1,656, 972 

052,665 

Linon handkercliiefs 
(uumber). - — 

1,407,016 

3,742,124 

2, 454.300 

Linen towels, napkins, 
and bodclothing 
(number).- 

033,608 

1,049,678 

809,378 

other veoetable 

FI HERS AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES 

Sisal and henoquon 
(tons).. 

30,483 

33,201 

12,370 

M anlla and abac& fibers 
. 

8,916 

4,640 

8,681 

Ka|x>k (tons). 

819 

370 

170 

Total, Induding other 

(tOM)-,-_ ——— 

UJM 

30, MO 
2,061,706 

37,340 

Binding twiao (pounds)- 

, 466,1® 

488,110 

WOOL, UNMANUFAO 
TUEXD 

Carpet wool, clean con¬ 
tent (pounds)---. 

18,928,614 

10,297,670 

6,879,614 

Apparel wool,excluding 
hair of camel, clean 
content (poimds). 

38,29^944 

30,067,669 

1^094,761 

Total, including other 
clean content 
(pounds)-^-__ 

47,911^091 

49,091,007 

19,619,232 

WOOL SKMIMANUFiC- 
TUXES 

Wool noils (pounds)-— 

1,601,148 

1,380,184 

1,001,939 

Wool yum (pounds)— 

m 701 

200,927 

129,541 



February 

1950 

li 

March 

1949 

WOOL MANUFACTURES 

Worsted, woolen, and 
mohair fabrics (square 
yards). 

1.103,043 

1.282,843 

806,510 

Wool wearing apparel 
(pounds). 

125,073 

3.50, S30 

86,700 

Carpets and carpeting 
(square feet).. 

3,091,997 

3, ni,6ii 

1,691,090 

BILK AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURES 

Raw silk (pounds). 

i 

1 

470,150! 

518,270 

SOS,743 

Broad silk fabric, ex¬ 
cluding pile fabric 
(square yards). 

00 

o 

tc 

1, 709,163 

3,280,451 

SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND 
MANUFACTURES 

Rayon filaments, not i 
over 30 niches long 
(in pounds). 

4,930. on 

6,001,461 

1, 370,780 

Yarns (pounds). 

3‘t, 343 

102,444 

86,4SG 


[From the Washington Post of May 23, 1960] 

Oil Imports Costing Jobs, Miners Say 

Spokesmen for coal miners and operators 
urged Congiess yesterday to curb oil imports, 
which they said are causing thousands of 
American workers to lose their jobs. 

D. T. Buckley, of the National Coal Asso¬ 
ciation, and Thomas Kennedy, vice pre.ddent 
of the United Mine Workers, protested at a 
Senate Labor subcommittee hearing that 
foreign oil is being dumped in this country 
at unfair prices, 

'‘Tlio equivalent of a year’s work for 50.000 
miners in the bituminous coal Industry is 
being destroyed by foreign oil at the current 
rate of Importation,” Buckley said. 

Kennedy said that 100,000,000 barrels of 
residual oil—that is, oil used for fuel or In¬ 
dustrial purposes—was imported last year 
and either put 26,000 coal miners out of work 
or reduc<‘d their workweek. He said the oil 
was marketed ”at ridiculously low prices.^' 

Buckley estimated last year’s oU Imports 
cost 25,000 miners and 26,000 transport work¬ 
ers their jobs, and said these figures could bo 
doubled in I960 if the prcaiait trend ct)U- 
tlnuos. 

They testified at the opening of the aub- 
committoe’s hearing on a resolution by Beu- 
ator Neely (Democrat, West Virginia), to in¬ 
vestigate the causes of ”increahlng unem¬ 
ployment” In the coal, railroad, oil, ssinc, lead, 
and silver IndustrleH. 

Kennedy said that if the present flow of 
imported oil Increases, “as the prospect seems 
to indicate, we shall witness a complete dl«- 
ruptlng and revamping of our American fuel 
pattern,” 

LOSS OF TEXTHE JOBS LAID TO »F,VALUATION 

New Yoek, May 22.—American cotton te5t- 
tlle men say their export trade has dropped 
more than $600,000,000 as a result of devalua¬ 
tion of foreign currencies and Increased low- 
cost foreign compatitlon. 

This sum, they add. is equivalent to 52,000 
American textile jobs and millions of wage 
dollars, 

They compiled the figure In a battle 
any further reduction of tariffs, claiming 
levies already have been slashed at least 
a third since 1036 and some items have 
been hit by 75 percent cuts. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In¬ 
stitute, Inc„ the National Awoctatton of Cat- 
ton Manufacturars, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and the 
Textile saepert Association of the United 
Btatei joined in prtpi^ng t^e brief lor can¬ 
ing tariff hearittp. 

They have filed a survey of their viewi with 
the Committee for Eecl|n*oclty Informatton 
in Washington, Their t^tlmony will bt pre¬ 


sented at committee hearings for considera¬ 
tion ill tariff negotiations in England in 
September. 

As the textile men prepared their brief, 
United States Department ol Commerce fig¬ 
ures sliowocl that exports ol cotton cloth 
from the United States In the fust quaiter 
were 120,7*10,000 square yards, a decline of 
67 5 percent liom the liist quarter of 1949. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce) 
Apple Produceus Ask Import Limit—Cana¬ 
dian CoMi^ETiTiON Held Adver.se Factor on 
Domestic Product 

Washington, June 5,—Apple producers to¬ 
day a.skcd the Government to negotiate a 
l,00O,D0O-bushcl import limitation on Cana¬ 
dian fresh apple imports when reciprocal 
trade agreements talk.s are resumed this fall. 

But they left the door open for any other 
solution Government negotiations might 
work out to place this conntiy’s apple pro¬ 
ducers on an equal footing with Canadian 
producer.s, not only in trade among them¬ 
selves but in foreign markets. 

The quota limitation was prt'ipmed to the 
agricultural panel of the committee for rec¬ 
iprocity information by Frank W. Tayltir. 
set'retary of the Northw(*.'it Horticultural 
Council. It. was approved by Trxxmau Kola, 
executive secretary of the National Apple In¬ 
stitute. 

market.h r>nsT in war 

Samuel Fraser, secretary of the Inlenm- 
tlonnl Apple Association, pusheii for world¬ 
wide equality for American producers as the 
only chance for this country to regain war- 
lost European export markets, He said Eu- 
rofH'ts efforts iu incnnire its apple output are 
compltciitlng the situation. C. C. Hathbun, 
representing the Florida Cannera Associa¬ 
tion, WM the only other witness appearing 
today. He asked the committee to consider 
binding present tariffs on canned ettrua 
juices. The general reduction on canned 
lime juice, he said, worked a hardship on the 
American ixjdustry, and any further reduc¬ 
tion for any canned citru® Juice would be felt 
here. 

Taylor said the Oregon-Waahlngton apple 
producers are averted mmt adveraeiy by Ca¬ 
nadian competition, and pointed out that 
apples imported frenn Canada carry only a 
12 * 2 “cent-a-burihei duly while thone moving 
from here to Canada must pay about 40 
cents, 

CANAiUAK routs wwm 
In contrast, he said, Canadian procluetion 
costs are ahenit 60 cents a biwhel below costa 
In the Faclfic N<»rthwest. This, coupled with 
a monopoly marketing system In Hritiah Co¬ 
lumbia, miikes it |Kmiibl« for Ciifiitrta to un- 
demell domeailc producers and driv# prtcei 
well below coat of prtiduction, 

He ardd the ctnmrll relucuintly advised th# 
cenumtitee to place a quantitative reiitriction 
on Canadian apple Imiwta, but added that 
exhaustive Inventlgitlon riiiied to proilur© 
mny other method of correctlui tlm situation. 

Mt alio wtrittd th« committw tluit appirs 
muit foe placed on tht iwJii suppleiiiintat list 
of commodlttei under nfgotlation at the 
coming triide talks or the United wtiitra 
would be unable to put applet cm th© agfiiida, 

fawiftts opisosa ctiti 
The Niw York Frcicrwra’ Awoclntion, l«te„ 
went 011 r««rd in oppi^ltlon to aiif redwe- 
ttoa t» Import d«li« on Jam* and Jtilie* 
mad# teom um froite and on oranf« inw- 
xnalidli* 

Willi# It li trui that In the pa*t tli# p#r- 
of imiwii of Jamt. pr«»erv«ii, 

and marmaladw hm b#»n comip«tteelf 
»m»lh the waoelatton britf iitd, 

Iwi any prf»ii#ctiw redtirlltiii In th# 
on ttfnti will i •trtuwi thr«itl 
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to the industry, particularly in the New 
York area 

Most of these imports, the preservers held, 
coming principally from the United King¬ 
dom, Cuba, and Canada, come into the port 
of New York, with xhe greater part of their 
sale concentrated here. An informal survey 
locally, the association said, revealed that the 
larger retail outlets in New York, mostly de¬ 
partment stores and supermarkets, are giv¬ 
ing considerable display space to imported 
preserves even exceeding the space devoted 
to the domestic products, and chat very sub¬ 
stantial quantities of foreign-made preserves 
and marmalades are being sold. 

[From the New York Times of June 7, 1950] 
United States Policy Scored on Candy Tar¬ 
iff—Chapman Tells Association Parley 

Closing op Dollar Gap Imperils Industry 

Here 

Sharp criticism of encouraging imports at 
the expense of home industries was made 
yesterday by Harry R. Chapman, chairman 
of the Washington committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, at the associa¬ 
tion’s annual meeting in the Waldorf-Astona 
Hotel. 

“At the insistence of our own Government 
officials, Britain and other countries have 
agreed to exclude exports from the United 
States, while at the same time stepping up 
the shipment of their products to our mar¬ 
kets,” he declared, “This is called closing 
the dollar gap, but at the same time it would 
distribute poverty to American industries.’* 

Mr. Chapman, who is also chairman of the 
board of the New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass, charged that 80,000 Ameri¬ 
can workers in the candy Industry alone have 
been made expendable as a result of this 
“strange doctrine." 

He pointed out that the 40-percent duty 
on imported candy was reduced to 20 percent 
in 1939, to 14 percent in 1948, and now dis¬ 
cussions are being held to recommend fur¬ 
ther cuts. 

As an example of increased foreign com¬ 
petition, he said that during the first 
2 months this year foreign candy imports 
increased 350 percent, with Czechoslovakia, 
a Soviet satellite, the second largest shipper. 
He said that these facts have been reported 
to the Tariff Commission. 

mead issues warning 

James M. Mead, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, emphatically denied at 
the morning session that trade-practice 
rules may be used to cover up law violations. 

“Should the Commission find any Indus¬ 
try attempting such a practice,” he said, “I 
can assure you that the full weight of the 
Commission’s formal corrective powers would 
be speedily brought to bear against the guilty 
parties, and the rules for that Industry would 
be rescinded.” 

The return of penny candy was reported 
by Philip P, Gott, president of the associa¬ 
tion. He explained that during the war 
manufacturers were reluctant to use limited 
sugar supplies for low-priced candies, but 
now the increase of young children has high- 
volume sales possibilities. 


[Prom the New York Journal of Commerce of 
September 14, 1960] 

New Monthly Import Highs Loom in Pall 
(By E. M. Doran) 

American imports are continuing the sharp 
upward climb they began in May. Now all- 
time monthly highs may be expected this 
fall. 

Leading New York city banks which re¬ 
ported very sharp gains in total of letters 
of credit issued during July, yesterday indi¬ 
cated further expansion had occurred In Au¬ 
gust. Sensational gains over August 1949 
were reported by some banks. 


RISE IN IMPORT CREDITS 

While a large volume of American imports 
is financed on terms other than letters of 
credit, the latter type of financing is relied 
on heavily. This reliance is sufficiently large 
that a sharp increase m the import letters 
of credit totals normally will be followed by 
a marked rise in total imports. 

Letters of credit m payment for foreign 
merchandise may be taken out well in ad¬ 
vance of shipment or at time of sale. But 
bankers report most credits are issued when 
an order is finally placed or when sales are 
made 

In some instances goods are prepared for 
shipment after the letter of credit has been 
established while in other cases goods may be 
ready for sale at time the credit is issued. 

RISE REFLECTED LATER 

Increases in imports as reported by the 
Bureau of Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, may show up in many cases 
within 1 to 3 months of when the banks here 
issue the credits. The large credit totals 
reported for August may be reflected largely 
in September and also in October or possibly 
November. 

Import statistics have shown a steady up¬ 
ward trend in the past few months. In July, 
the last month for which official figures are 
available, imports passed the $711,000,000 
mark. This compared with a 1949 monthly 
average of around $552,000,000 and with an 
all-time high of $720,000,000 chalked up in 
December 1948, when strike-delayed clear¬ 
ances swelled the total. 

Leading New York City banks with whom 
the Journal of Commerce checked yesterday, 
stated that the values of import letters of 
credit issued in August showed gains ranging 
from 15 to 40 percent above July, in which 
month the total values reported were from 
10 to 30 percent above earlier months. 

SOME GAINS SPECTACULAR 

Spectacular gams over August 1949 were 
reported in some instances with last August 
totals as much as 80 percent or more above 
the values in the preceding year. 

The rise over August 1949 is significant also 
since the influx of Christmas goods which 
arrive in volume in early fall generally may 
be expected to swell credits issued in August. 

REFLECT SPECIAL FACTORS 

Banks with whom the writer checked 
pointed out that the sensational gains ex¬ 
perienced in the value of credits established 
reflect a number of special factors. For ex¬ 
ample, heavy buying of foreign soda ash 
abroad was spurred by strikes here. 

In a number of instances importers here 
are trying to build up inventories to higher 
levels on account of the unsettled interna¬ 
tional situation. 

Accordingly, they now may be purchasing 
at a considerably higher rate than they may 
do in a few months. Further, the high prices 
for raw materials naturally swell import 
values. 

MAY LEVEL OFF LATER 

Factors such as these may mean that the 
steady upward trend in credits Issued will 
level off later on, It was pointed out. On the 
other hand, the high totals reported cur¬ 
rently as well as for August point to an ex¬ 
tremely high level of imports throughout the 
remainder of the year. 

Banks also foresee expansion In coming 
months of export letters of credit due to 
relaxation of foreign country import restric¬ 
tions. This increase will be contingent on 
United States ability to supply merchandise 
wanted in midst of accelerating defense 
efforts. 

Every dollar rise In Imports, whether 
gained fortuitously such as in the case of 
products sold here because of American 
strikes, or otherwise, expands foreign pur¬ 
chasing power. This, in turn, it Is noted, 


generally makes for further relaxation of 
import controls abroad and promises to help 
sustain foreign demand for American goods 
over the long run. 


Poland and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
address of the Secretary of Labor, Mau¬ 
rice J. Tobin, over radio station WSPR, 
in Springfield, Mass. Secretary Tobin 
spoke on the Justice for Poland radio 
program. His pertinent and forthright 
statement of our country’s position in 
opposition to atheistic communism, 
which has engulfed the freedom-loving 
people of Poland, is worthy of commen¬ 
dation. It is the prayer of the American 
people that Poland will soon be free of 
its bonds of atheistic communism, and 
that the people will gam the inde¬ 
pendence which they have so long 
cherished. 

Poland and Freedom 

It is more than 7 months since I spoke on 
this Justice for Poland program. I talked 
at that time about the sad plight of trade 
unions in countries behind the iron curtain. 

Events have marched rapidly since then. 
Communism has grown more violently ag¬ 
gressive, and the forces of freedom have 
mobilized spiritual and economic strength 
more powerfully to defend liberty and democ¬ 
racy. 

As President Truman has said on July 19 
in his message to Congress on Korea: 

“The American people are united in their 
belief in democratic freedom. We are united 
in detesting Communist slavery. 

“We know that the cost of freedom is high. 
But we are determined to preserve our free¬ 
dom, no matter what the cost. 

“I know that our people are willing to do 
their part to support our soldiers and sailors 
and airmen who are fighting in Korea. I 
know that our fighting men can count on 
each and every one of you. 

“Our country stands before the world as 
an example of how free men, under God, 
can build a community of neighbors, work¬ 
ing together for the good of all. 

“That is the goal we seek not only for 
OLirselves, but for all people. We believe that 
freedom and peace are essential if men are 
to live as our Creator intended us to live. 
It is this faith that has guided us in the 
past, and it is this faith that will fortify 
us in the stern days ahead." 

We are arising to the height of the ethical 
challenge of the hour. That challenge calls 
for a patriotism as big and precious as our 
country’s very survival. I do not doubt that 
this call will be answered nobly by most 
Americans, I know it will be so answered by 
American labor which has always fought, as 
Samuel Gompers said 26 years ago, to abolish 
wrong and establish right, for Itself and for 
the children of men everywhere. 

For Poland and for the other countries 
behind the Iron curtain, we can offer our 
prayers and our own example, to help in 
the fight of the people against communistic 
dictatorship. 
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In Poland, for example, the Communist 
totalitarian repression increases at the ex¬ 
pense of the freedom of the -working people. 
I have before me a new edict, a law dated 
April 19 1950, Journal of Laws No 20, which 
is the latest step of Poland’s rulers to oppress 
the freedom-loving workers of that country. 

This law, in its preamble, trumpets the 
rights of the working class as masters. In 
Its second breath, however, the preamble 
bodes ill to those who would be so fool¬ 
hardy as to reduce the efiecliveness of the 
devoted work of their colleagues and hamper 
the steady increase in prosperity and culture 
for the working masses by violating work 
discipline The law says that every manual 
or white-collar worker, irrespective of liia 
position and the type of work pcriormed by 
him, who is employed in a nationaliaed 
establishment, institution or ofiice, should 
be held responsible “in the event of unjusti¬ 
fied absenteeism’" for violation of work dis¬ 
cipline. According to the law, the council 
of ministers will determine the cases of ab¬ 
sence from work which require justification, 
as well as the procedure with regard to prov¬ 
ing justification for absence from work. It 
may be presumed from this that any worker 
who was ill and who did not secure the 
services of an approved physician could not 
justify his absence. The law goes even fur¬ 
ther ill stating that a person who is absent 
from work for a part of a day in excess of 
the limits laid down by the ministers is con¬ 
sidered absent for the whole day. This Is 
indeed a far cry from our working standards 
in which persons are allowed annual vaca¬ 
tions and sick leave on their own statements. 

In an apparent attempt to soften this de¬ 
cree, the Communist rulers of Poland have 
decided that any worker, who distinguishes 
himself by “Irreproachable work discipline” 
for a period of 3 years should bo recom¬ 
mended for state decoration and prizes. 

Let us look at the penalties in this Com¬ 
munist decree. For the first breach of disci¬ 
pline a worker is given a rebuke with warning 
or fined the equivalent of 1 day's pny, 
Should the worker bo so rash as to be abr.erit 
without excuse for 3 days or for a third time 
In any one calendar year, then the fine jumps 
to 2 dayo’ pay for each day absent, or a good 
chance of demotion to lower paid work. 
Then If a worker should bo absent for a 
period of 4 days In a row or 4 days in any 
one calendar year, he is subject to court 
penalty. This court penalty -will oblige him 
to remain at the same job for a period not 
exceeding 3 months with a cut In pay of 
10 to 25 percent. AU of these penalties apply 
in a country vrhere a worker cannot arbi¬ 
trarily select a day of vacation and have it 
apply against his annual vacation time. 
These penalties arc Imposed In a country 
where the minimum workweek is 6 days and 
the minimum workday 8 hours. Such mtnl- 
mums, of course, can well be disregarded if 
a factory should fail to meet Its production 
quota for the month. 

Not to be outdone with severe pennlties 
for workers, the decree also provides p-unlsh- 
ment for managers if they become lenient 
in such matters. The law says, “The man¬ 
ager of a work establishment who, Intention¬ 
ally and contrary to the oircumstancea, con¬ 
siders the absence of a worker m justified 
or, in spite of the obligation imposed upon 
him, does not infiict a penalty or does not 
submit the case to court is liable to impris¬ 
onment up to 3 months or a fine up to 
150,000 Elotys, or to both of these punieh- 
monts.” The fine is the equivalent of 4^% 
months* wages. I can well imagine the re¬ 
sults of such a law in this country. Yet 
this is supposed to be an escample of pro¬ 
duction and progress under the Communist 
domination. 

Cnder such rules and edicts the freedom 
of individuals has no meaning, Polish work¬ 
men will soon realize that the state’s view 
that their sole purpose in life is production* 


that they will be allowed only enough rest 
as to enable them to produce more, and that 
severe and immediate penalties will be im¬ 
posed if they should entertain tho thought 
of taking a day off for rest or relaxation. 

To furthei the Communist scheme, to 
build the machines and dig the coal, tho 
people’s democracy—that’s what the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship is called—has decreed 
that labor unions shall exist; not repre¬ 
sentative unions whose purpose is to improve 
working conditions and raise living stand¬ 
ards but organizations of work power which 
may be assigned goals in the Communist 
program. The -unions do not serve as bar¬ 
gaining agents or grievance committees or 
even as contract negotiators. No; their 
single purpose is to provide ability, man¬ 
power, and another administrative cimtrnl 
on the workers. Yes; a Polish workman is 
allowed to join the unions. If he cloc.sn't 
join and make his services available to the 
production scheme, then he is in trouble. 
He may join the many millions of liberalocl 
people v;ho work as forced labor for tho Com¬ 
munists During my la5,t address to this 
group, I mentioned the forced-lnbor camiis, 
and I want to do so again. I do not, knew 
the exact number of humans who arc kept 
alive only so long as they are able to -work. 
May God grant uo the ability to help thone 
who have become such victims of the Com- 
nnmlst system. 

This program U named “Justice for Po¬ 
land.” Only under God and free men cun 
there be jiistico for Poland or for any other 
country. Althou(?h the Polish people con¬ 
tinue to find strength and Holaee in a re¬ 
ligion which suffers from constant attack by 
the government, the communist regime, 
based on tho shitting sands of materialism, 
tries Its best to change the Polish people, 
to bond thoir knee at the Ikon of Bovletism, 

The Poles have a long hlt»tory of Christian¬ 
ity, They believe it and they practice it and 
they will never accept the state m their 
God. Tho people of Poland arc Ktlll Chris¬ 
tians, but their rulers are trying to subotltuio 
the state for Cod. 

The now munters of Poland have clrcidod 
that free reiiglnus activity hns no pUiec in 
the Cr3mmunl.'?t fohemo of thln<;s. 

TTie people, the wen-korn of Pnhind. have 
only tht'lr fftith and friendn in thl.n country 
and the rest of the free world to dcpciui 
on. 

Tho mank has boon stripped fumi the fare 
of Communist aKgrcimiou and underneiilh we 
find tiic grim cuunlcnuncc of Soviet impe¬ 
rialism. 

This is tho time to sui)i:ort tlie action of 
tho United Nations. 

Thia is tha time wlicn free mm every- 
Where must pray and Wf)ik toj;ether to re- 
leiiKO Ihtjse who have iftllen prey to Com- 
nmnist ag^resaion and Ctunmuulst repreu- 
8lon behind tho Iron curtain* 


Senator McCarthy^i Ciiargci Agaiiiit 
State Depatimeat 

EXTBNSIOH OF EiMARKS 
or 

HON.GEOEGEW. MALONE 

or NSVADA 

IN im 8BWATE OP IHE ONITED STATES 
Saturday, September Z3 (letrlslattve dap 
of Frldap, September 22), 19S0 

Mr. MAIXJNE. Mr. President, I sust; 
tinanlmous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Bxcokd a press re¬ 
lease for March 89,1060, conoerair« my 
statement on Senator McCarthy’s 
charges against the State Department 


Thei-e toins no objection, the art:c’c 
was ordered to be printed in tho Recoro, 

as follows: 

The people back home, the honest people 
who make up this laud of ourt., arc auumod 
and a litUo coniuseU at what is gouig on 
heie in the Halls of Coni.ress, 

A United St.ates Bonator, fSenaior Josurn 
McCartii-^% of Wiwon.sm, iudunited he hud 
rciuon to beheve that tniitoi Alger liuss was 
not the only pen on dLsloynl to the Unit ad 
States who had aoccfi.s to State Department 
secret files—that apparently tliere Inid been 
otheis who were poor security riskr,-->and he 
a.'ked that a conmleti’ .study and luveMiM- 
tion bo made. Toe Senate aiUhorinecI the 
Inver.th.ntion, and tv subcta-iimittec wwfi ap¬ 
pointed. 

The news stories, giving blnw-by-bUnv de- 
seriptions of tt^e .Mtbeommiitec’K perform¬ 
ance, Indicate that an effort has l)(*en marie 
to bro-wbeat the Senator who asked for tho 
invc.stJgallon. The S unite's (jrders to the 
committeo were “to conduct a full and com¬ 
plete study and invealigatlon a.H to whether 
persons who are dl.sloval to the United Htales 
aro OY have been employed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Plnie.” The Senate, after llufening 
to senator McCarthy, decided an InvcMioa- 
tlon of the Ht ate Department slnndd foe 
marie, and r^rdered it. The Senate did not 
order its committee to inventigate Senator 
Mcf'ARTHY; ho is not on trial. In itn in- 
ve.Htlral}«n of the State llepanmetu tho f.uh- 
commlttee ofoviousSy could use S'malor Mc¬ 
Carthy's information for ieiids. The B n- 
ate’K orders to the subcommittee were not t ) 
try t,o -whitewash Mr. Achetou’s deportment, 
font to Investigate- -to find out li there are 
or have foceu pcr&ons in that Department 
who are selling or giving away fchi# Clovern- 
ment'fi ecerets. 

Naturally, any of those named as Coni- 
munlHt aympathlzeri, or potjr Mcurlty rfoiiw, 
are going to tmll the ohargm uutnm ufoni 
appearing before tha committee. What 
countH ia the crosn-exiunlnation. Bui there 
is no rfiective rrosa-exatntnatiou. 

WiKit kind of an Invia-t Igation Is liilat 

There'., a frieiuliy pat i n the iiaek, a 
“proud of you** luunnur, and appliume from 
the andlenee. 

I tun reminded Unit Atf^er Hlas wiw ap- 
plUMd/d v.o»'n he iimt anprared before tba 
1 tiUH* Da**American A<-Uvii.len Comnuu c*. 
But tin* Hou;,e conuniifre did no whH»*- 
winhing of indtora, applame or tm aiddam 
I!«ul the Ihaujo Committee on Un-Amrrh *u 
Acllvitien operated an our Semde laibcom- 
mlllce started out to f»|irriiti% quite prtib.i- 
foly tudtor Alger Ilhu« wouh! stiu Ik* calling 
till* Shota <01 tmr foreign policies. iyi hi* did 
lit YttUa, You vviU recall that iralhif HI i 
was the top luivirer to a very nicit 
lit Yalta, and H wan there Umt wc gave Man¬ 
churia, the foreaflhnjC'id of Chinn, to lh»* lh?4« 
iliinn, II uiia largely through that nciUm 
that Chhm v,m hnl. With that rriakliiit, 
dfiid iinU III*a convicted, wc have iu> w.’y of 
knowing lit thill tliuii what til her dimg^a- him 
commitmetui wrto miulc upon traitor IIUa* 
promptings, 

Tlmre wrm great glee wtirii Mbw DiUothy 
Kf^nyoii, one 4ir' najio r| aa ft C 

wninkit Bympaihl7-.*f, rePrd flmipof Me- 
Caitiiy ft liiif, iiotwltlwiiimlhig the fact 
that newa tirtinics hitil coiiwciwi her mime 
with II Ifiiig list of front orgiitiiattitkMw foriinil- 
ctl m\ RidJunniviU aiirt iinit4ltliiiiandlitg iho 
fact that Mim K«iiyoii*« idlltudfi inward tli« 
Alg«r MIm matter wm the «ii«e Bn Unit of 
th§ Commiwiit Dully Worker-that **Alpr 
iil«i l« t iierfcttt eswiwiple <ir hiicrlflce in th« 
hyittrlft created by the Un-Aincricnii Actlfl- 
tt©i to u»ii her w<wcl«. 

Mlw ICftiiyon rerciwi tl» klil-iflovt 
mm% from th» nf tli# 

commlltei whci, thoiiijh dlr#eted 

to prohft IRrcl litfllfrRflon of State 

piirtnicht, lipptar mtm lnftf«ttic{| m et^cidliag 
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and protecting persons whose connections 
give rise to serious doubts about their loyalty. 

Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup 
seems a little worried now over the reputa¬ 
tion of our State Department. Isn't he a 
little late with this concern^ He should 
have thought of the reputation of the State 
Department when he, a high official of that 
Department, started association with persons 
such as A A. Heller, Frederick V. Field, 
Howard Past, and John Howard Larson. 
Jessup should have thought of the reputa¬ 
tion of the State Department when he spon¬ 
sored the American Russian Institute, cited 
by the Attorney General as un-American. 
He should have thought of this when he 
became a member of the advisory board of 
the American Law Students Association, an 
affiliate of the American League Against War 
and Fascism and the American Youth Con¬ 
gress, both cited as Communist-front organ¬ 
izations by the Attorney General. He should 
have thought of this when he became a 
member of the board of sponsors of the 
Nation? 1 Emergency Conference for Demo¬ 
cratic Rights, enthusiastically supported by 
the Communists and cited as subversive. 

He should have thought of this when he 
got mixed up in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations with some of the same crowd 
who were running the magazine Amerasia. 
(You will recall that the offices of Amerasia 
were raided by the FBI and around 100 files 
of State, Treasury, Navy, and OSS docu¬ 
ments were found—some vital; and you will 
recall that the case was suddenly hushed 
up, after one of those involved was fined.) 
Jessup should have thought of the State 
Department’s reputation when he, as an of¬ 
ficial of that Department, testified that 
Alger Hiss’ reputation for loyalty, integrity, 
and veracity “is good.” Yes, it would seem 
Dr. Jessup is a little late with his great 
concern over the standing of the State De¬ 
partment. 

Secretary Acheson himself had a nice word 
to say for traitor, Alger Hiss. 

I, for one, have heard enough and read 
enough about the cases presented for study 
by Senator McCarthy to cause me to join 
in the demand for a thorough investiga¬ 
tion—not a whitewash. 

No wonder the people are amazed and a 
little confused: Committee hearing audi¬ 
ences applaud and headlines are made when 
those accused deny the charges, but an ad¬ 
mission by a State Department official that 
91 employees of that Department have been 
dismissed for being homosexuals passes with 
little excitement. I venture to say no such 
percentage of degenerates could be found in 
any other company of human beings. The 
American people are Interested in knowing 
if others are still there. 

The State Department gathers the data, 
formulates the plans, lays down the tech¬ 
niques, short of war, for foreign policy and 
the welfare of our country. Our foreign 
policy has been wrong for years. What part 
did those homosexuals, obviously subject to 
blackmail, play in the formulation and con¬ 
duct of those erroneous policies? 

Homosexuality has figured, off stage, In 
one of our traitorous operations. A great 
deal of the trouble we are in, internationally, 
can be laid to the tolerance of that kind of 
weakness in a service which should be above 
reproach. 

Did homosexuals, bribed or bullied, help 
plan the EGA program? Did homosexuals 
decide that America must accept a greater 
volume of Imports from abroad, even at the 
cost of injury to her own Industry and un¬ 
employment to her own workingmen? 

Mr, Acheson, In his speech about total 
diplomacy, demands that Americans commit 
their total resources, making adjustments 
here at home. The adjustments to which 
Mr. Acheson refers mean, it is presumed, that 
if American industries are damaged by his 
free-trade policy of importing an unprece- 
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dented volume of foreign cheap-labor prod¬ 
ucts, we shall have to tax and tax ourselves 
to vote relief to ourselves I wonder who it 
was in the State Department that thought 
that one up? 

Obviously, the State Department needs a 
housecleaning from top to bottom. All 
Americans should be grateful to Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy for pointing up the existence of a 
deplorable situation which now must be cor¬ 
rected—and should demand that a thorough 
investigation be made. 


Jewish Festival of Tabernacles Reminds 
Americans That the "Four Freedoms^' 
Are an Intellectual Heritage of the Old 
Testament 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OP NTEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following synopsis of a stir¬ 
ring sermon recently delivered by my 
good friend. Rabbi Edward E. Klein, 
rabbi of the Stephen Wise Free Syna¬ 
gogue, 30 West Sixty-eighth Street, New 
York. I believe that Rabbi Klein has a 
message here for all Americans. 

Speaking at the Sabbath service of the 
Stephen Wise Fi’ee Synagogue, Rabbi Ed¬ 
ward E Klein pointed out that the Jewish 
Festival of Tabernacles is a reminder of the 
importance of the “four freedoms.” He said, 
“Actually there is a close bond between our 
fathers—who proclaimed three millennia 
ago that It is Immoral and imgodly for 
man to enslave his fellowman—and the em¬ 
bodiment of the ideal of freedom in the in¬ 
stitutions of American democracy. The 
founding fathers of Judaism proclaimed 
the dignity and Inviolability of the indi¬ 
vidual; and America’s founding fathers 
took that vision and built it into a govern¬ 
ment based on the proposition that men are 
endowed by their creator with certain in¬ 
alienable rights. 

“Of all the rights most cherished through 
the years, the right of free speech was most 
precious. If Moses had not dared to speak 
out before Pharaoh, the Jewish people would 
have disappeared in the totalitarian world of 
old. If the prophets had permitted them¬ 
selves to be throttled by priests and kings, 
the Judeo-Christian ideal would never have 
come into being. Faith in man as the child, 
of God means faith in man’s ability to solve 
his problems through the free give and take 
of ideas. For this wars were fought, men. 
gave their life’s blood, and to this the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States was dedicated. 

“And yet, such are the tensions in this 
age of the cold war, such is the fear that 
grips us that in blind hysteria we strike at 
the foundations of the freedom which is our 
birthright, 

**A so-called anti-C3ommunlst bill was re¬ 
cently passed over the stern veto of the 
President, a bill which the President warns 
'can be the greatest danger to freedom of 
speech» press, and assembly since the alien 
and sedition laws of 1798.’ Among such pro¬ 
visions as those which would set up Ameri¬ 
can concentration camps and immigration 
barriers that would make the Statue of Lib¬ 
erty a mockery is one requiring the regis¬ 
tration of Communist-front organizations. 


This defines such organizations as those 
which take positions ‘from time to time 
on matters of policy which do not deviate 
from the Communist movement.* Think of 
it. Because the Communists hate Fascist 
Spam and we hate Fascist Spain, we might 
be tarred with the same brush. Because 
they favor rent controls and so do we, we 
might be suspect. 

“Every sincere anti-Communist liberal, 
every patriot who holds an unpopular opin¬ 
ion, any zealous citizen who walks in the 
footsteps of Jefferson and Lincoln, might be 
in jeopardy. Must v;e resort to double 
think and double talk to protect our liveli¬ 
hoods and our families? 

“I hate communism as thoroughly as do 
the authors of this bill. For the threat to 
world peace, communism is guilty. For war¬ 
ring on religion, communism is guilty. For 
the persecution of Zionists behind the iron 
curtain, communism is guilty. For spying 
and sabotage, communism is guilty But w© 
serve the Communists when out of fear we 
circumscribe liberties even as do the Rus¬ 
sians. The security of the state is indis¬ 
solubly bound up with the security of the 
individual. We weaken America when we 
weaken our liberties. 

“Yes; we must legislate against espionage 
and sabotage and subversive action; but 
when we legislate against thought, we legis¬ 
late against America. I like the words of 
Governor Dewey, ‘We should prosecute men. 
for the crimes they have committed, not for 
the Ideas they have.’ 

“And yet hope must not be surrendered. 
God be praised, we live in a democracy whose 
growth and development are in the hands 
of the people. Mistakes can be rectified. A 
step back to reaction can be checked by 
steps forward to progress. We can all speak 
out even as our President has spoken out. 
Let us make our wishes known at the ballot 
box. Let us do our best to influence the 
climate of opinion around us. Let us not 
succumb to fear and panic. Let us believe 
in democracy and work at democratic living 
with such dedication that our enemies will 
be discredited and that America become the 
living inspiration of a struggling world Let 
the symbolism of the Sukkoth remind us 
always of the freedoms which are our birth¬ 
right as children of the ever-living God,” 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy Nonexistent 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NirvADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 >, 1950 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
•unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a press re¬ 
lease for April 25,1950, giving my reasons 
for feeling the bipartisan foreign policy 
is nonexistent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcord, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., April 26,—“The biparti¬ 
san. foreign policy, about which we hear so 
much, does not esdst,” United States Sena¬ 
tor Gieoege W. Malone, RepuhHca®, Nevada, 
declared today in addressing his colleagues 
in the Senate. The Nevada Sten^tor quoted 
from the Republican Party platform to show 
that the party’s position was diametrically 
opposite to that of the Acheson-Lattimore- 
State Department policy which the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has adopted. 
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“No one can be for the principles of the 
Eepublican Party and for the Democratic 
Party foreign policy at the same time, Sen¬ 
ator Malone said, “since the fundamental 
principles of the two parties are diametrically 
opposed. Bipartisan foreign policy, lilte re¬ 
ciprocal trade, is a catch phrase to sell the 
one-economic-world philosophy to the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

“The Executive, through the State Depart¬ 
ment, IS supposed to formulate the foreign 
policies and then submit them to us for 
consideration and debate, and approval or 
rejection. The three branches of govern¬ 
ment were set up to form a system of ‘checks 
and balances,’ and any coalition is against 
the spirit of the Constitution. As operated 
now, the foreign policy is handed to the Sen¬ 
ate Foreis’ii Relations Committee to accept, 
as is, without dotting an ‘i’ or crossing a ‘t’. 
However, when the State Department is be¬ 
ing attacked from all sides for its miserable 
failure and for the questionable character 
of some of its officials, past and present, the 
President and the Secretary of State, and 
others, made uncomfortable by the disclo¬ 
sures, search frantically to find a. way to share 
the blame; it is then they like the word 
bipartisan’ as they plead, weakly, that those 
who expose the rottenness are attacking the 
‘bipartisan foreign policy’ 

“The few Republican Senators who go 
along with the Acheson-LatUmore-State 
Department foreign policy cannot be said 
to represent the Republican viewpoint. As 
set forth in its statement of principles, the 
Republican Party believes that world trade, 
an integral part of foreign policy, should bo 
developed on a basis of fair and reasonable 
competition and that ‘products of underpaid 
foreign labor shall not be admitted to this 
country on terms which endanger the living 
standards of the American workingman and 
the American farmer, or threaten serious in¬ 
jury to domestic industry.' Rep'^-ibUcans 
then are obviously against free trade, 

“On the other hand, the Democrats are 
committed to the threo-part free-trado pro¬ 
gram as outlined to the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee by the Undersecretary of 
State, the program which includes the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, the EC A, and tho 
International Trade Organissation. Tho 
Democrats are for free trade—tho lowering 
of tariffs and Import fees to the point that 
competition of low-wage foreign goods and 
slave-labor products will remove the door 
from under wages and investments in tho 
country and reduce the standard of living of 
American workers. This is the State Depart¬ 
ment's foreign policy, and I submit that it 
cannot be bipartisan. 

“The two opposing positions of the major 
parties are clear. A Senator can be on one 
side or the other; he cannot be on both sides. 
There cannot be a bipartisan foreign policy 
without a major change in the accepted plat¬ 
form of one of the major parties." 


Who Rutts America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OR BEEEESENXATIVES 

Saiurdm, September 23,13B0 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Record, I include an editorial from 


the New Era, an AFL publication at 
Reading, Pa • 

Wno Runs America? 

That’s the question propounded by the 
American Medical Association in its cam¬ 
paign against national health insurance. 
It’s an interesting question which the AMA 
proceeds to answer In this manner “Run¬ 
ning America is the joint job of 150,000,000 
people.” 

Now up to this point we cannot quarrel 
with the AMA's statements which appear in 
their $1,200,000 advertising campaign hit¬ 
ting the Nation this week in newspapers and 
maga?:ines-“and on the radio. Tlic AMA’s 
logic beyond this point grows quite fiiz'^.y and 
confused, however, and creates the impres¬ 
sion that a scared animal produced the ad¬ 
vertising copy while riding out a hurricane. 

Who really does run America? Well, until 
the advent of the New Deal back in tho 
Republican depression days, powerful em¬ 
ployers with plenty of money to spend on 
elections, ran America. Our laws Horn the 
period prior to 1930 are evidence of this. 
Representatives in Congress served their 
mast.ers well—and tho mabters were that 
small handlul of men who controlled the 
Nation's greatest corporations, invcfetment 
timsls, and international cartels. 

Workers were emancipated trorn their in¬ 
dustrial shackles in 1933 and during tlu‘ pant 
17 years they have been slowly moving toward 
a more accurate reuliisation of tho fact that 
running America is the Joint job of 150,- 
000,000 people. Only in tho lubt two decad*'s 
have tho 150,000,000 Americans begun it) itso 
their right to vote. Only In the pu.st 20 years 
have they awakened to tlio cruel hoax which 
the money crowd of America was perpetrat¬ 
ing in tho name of democracy. 

Tho AMA doesn’t really want tho common 
people of America to turn out at the poUK cii 
masse and send liberals to Congress. Nt)t at 
all. If ail tho working people vote, they 
eventually will demand better mecUcul cure. 
Tho avt'ruiio working man <jr woman is tho 
one who needs it most. And u.suaUy they 
are the ones wlu) cannot all’ord it. 

Tho logic of tho AMA l.s indeed strange. 
In tho lihst place, the AMA cuII.m nntirmal 
henlth imniranee .sociallacHl nu'dlcine, Tiiat 
phnnie “sociidlkcd medieliK'” in .supposed to 
cunjuro up all the evil spirits kiujwn Ui man 
and tluis create a scare ntinor»phcT(? in whicii 
tho AMA propaganda can work. 

Natiomd health insurtuu’O Is not socialt/ed 
medicine imd the AMA knows darned well It 
isn’t, D(Jctors would not bo com polled to 
accept patients and patients coitld ohoofie 
their doctors. Tiio Oovernmont would not 
tell doctors how to dlngiujee and trcsit Ill¬ 
ness. V/orkers would contribute to their own 
medical care through a small weekly payrtdl 
deduction of approximately $l per week per 
family—they now do to provide social 
security wlien tliey reach ago 65 and no 
longer can be gainfully employed. 

National health insuranco is simply a 
method of paying for medical care In ad¬ 
vance. To date no one has explained how 
this differs from Blue Crass or Blue Shield. 
For soma strange rouson, the AMA not 
object when its members are pnid by Umm 
private agencies. Yet they holler like blassei 
and cry "wjciullsm" when the Governmeut 
suggests that we extend social security to 
ooviT medical cure fur all of the people, Dtiu't 
forget, national health insurimce can come 
into being only by majority action of the 
Congress of the United States which repre- 
fionts those 150,000,000 Americana the AMA 
speak® of. And we always war© taught that 
that's democracy. 

The AMA, in our opinion, is misaing the 
boat in ilB advertising campaign. “An Amer- 
Ican’a heritage Is the right tu Imm the facts/ 


says the AMA. We defy anyone to show us 
anywhere in the AMA ad a single analysis of 
the national health insurance bill. Instead 
of discussing the tacts, the AMA deals in 
trick words like “state socialism” and “so¬ 
cialized medicine.” 

We make no pretenses about crystal ball 
galling, but il we were to venture a predic¬ 
tion, It is this* The AMA canvpangn will .send 
millions ol Americans in seuich oi tlie real 
facts. And when tho.se Americans get the 
facts, the AMA is really going to learn wlio 
runs Anienea. 


Government Offices Need Cleaning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NnVAOA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STA'l'ES 

Saturdan, Seplembvr 23 ^leaidafUr (luj; 
of Friday, September 22 ), VJSO 

Mr. MAI.ONE. Mr. President, t ae,k 
nnunimous consent io imve iusutt'd in 
the Apptuidix of the Rec'oiu) ii iiress re¬ 
lease of May 10, 1050, piving my vU'ws 
on the immediate honsecleanina need in 
Government jobs. 

There beimt no objection the' remarks 
were ordered printed in the Hkcord, us 
follow.s: 

Washington. D. C., Iviny 10, lOMk--United 
Staten Senator Gkoiusk W. MAMmK. Ih^pub- 
licau, Nevudu, «nid tnday in the Senate that 
tiiere must be an tnunediaCe htnuteeleaning 
of poor security rlr.kn in Guverninenl 
and that It wua titnihnlcjw to try to ineaaure 
loyalty by degrcjca, as the lutnunlnlrutitin la 
thUng In (liftereuilatlnii: th»aH! 

cluased fiB dluloyid to America and thoae Gov- 
ernineut wnpU>yt»e» da*i«ed a» poor aerurlty 
rinka. 

Senator MArnNK demanded that action be 
taken cm thin bill, H. U2irt, her the ereathm 
o{ a h<<yaity Urvirw Board le* an huiepend- 
tmt eatabUehineut of the Federal Goveni- 
ment, the memhera of which wcttiUl im ap- 
prcived by the Senate. The* Nevada Henator 
mdd that the profumt hoard, reuttered iiVer 
the world from Hawaii tcj New York, neklom 
if evtT meet together, tlmt tta ofthw aiiUt. ii« 
a nmtter of conrue, approven the Uncllnus uf 
the lower h^yalty boardit, Pikw aeeurlty rlaka 
are at,Id in hn|soitant Government pmin herti 
in Wahhhmfon. the Heiuitor aald, nud hi« 
bill would bts in the hiterent of aeeuilty of 
the Nation, 

CmUhnhng, Beuator MAWWf: mild; 
itient Truman te reported to have made a 
brtaul utaiement in a recent npeerh Intiiiifled 
to give Um Impriwahm that there were no 
ftubveridvim In the Cloverimwmt service. On® 
wondew If th® Preahteiit wmitct mit liavt 
made the mime mimmm hiid triiUor Alger 
Hlt>H--or Home of tint ^^ther iiiil«eciurntly ex-* 
pmml «uiivtTidwii-'iiiill heim on the Chivfrn* 
xtuinfc piiyrolh An a miuter of fiirt, did not 
Trcfitdf nt Tfuniaii refer to the tonprMalortal 
InvesOgatlon of fliiii: a 'red tieiTiuit’ nhorlly 
before Iw wa« proved to tie a trnitof, 

“AllhoiiHh th© Fr©ilcl«nt’« laiyiiltf Bevlew 
Boarci indutlei iwni*» rnuti of lin« ehfiritct»r, 
1 regret fti «ay that ilw Board Itwilf Ii not 
abdvf rf»pmfictu I iim rellatdy tiifnriiitcl, and 
thitr# i« documentary twldenw to liiiek it up, 
thiit on© Wiihiim Luclwli Ullniiiih In iippiylng 

f<»r It Oowrnment past, Kwvp tlw rwiiTw of 
Harry W. malr, lawyer* Tower Building, 
Wiwhinitcii, D. m hti pvwcmiil 
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Later, Ullman was accused of being a mem¬ 
ber of tbe espionage group which conveyed 
information from the files of the State De¬ 
partment here to agents of the Soviet Union, 
and when Ullman was subpenaed and asked 
questions pertaining to these charges he re¬ 
fused to answer on the ground of selX-in- 
crim-ination. Harry W. Blair, who is one of 
Ullman’s sponsors, is a member of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board. 

“There is no denying that the President’s 
Loyalty Review Board has cleared persons 
subsequently found to be poor security risks. 
To illustrate: A Mr. Jesse Eppstein, an ad¬ 
mitted member of the professional unit of 
the Communist Party in Seattle, Wash., was 
cleared by the loyalty review board of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority and the 
President’s Loyalty Review Board approved 
that clearance. The man known in the Com¬ 
merce Department as Michael J. Lee, whose 
real name is Ephraim Lieberman, who was 
once refused American citizenship on the 
ground that he was not attached to prin¬ 
ciples of Constitution of United States, was 
cleared and is still Chief of the Par Eastern 
Division of our Office of International Trade. 
I am. told that William Remington, who ad¬ 
mitted to cooperating with Elizabeth T. 
Bentley, a confessed Soviet spy, was cleared 
by the present Board and is now in the 
Department of Commerce, but transferred to 
a job where it is considered safe to work. 

“While thousands of loyal American citi¬ 
zens are out of work, we have the spectacle 
here in Washington of administration offi¬ 
cials going far out of their way to find a 
place for one they admit is a poor security 
risk. Mr. C. V. Whitney, on the occasion of 
his resignation as Under Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, said it is ‘eyewash’ to think Govern¬ 
ment workers classed as poor security risks 
can simply be transferred to less sensitive 
jobs ’ 

“The Loyalty Review Board as provided 
for in my bill would correct the present situ¬ 
ation, The American people are interested in 
loyalty to America of their employees in 
Washington,” 


Ghosts in Philadelphia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), t950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, pursu¬ 
ant to the general order entered into 
September 23, I ask leave to insert in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled '^Ghosts in Philadelphia” which 
was published in the September issue of 
the News Letter of the Supreme, Council, 
Thirty-third Degree, Ancient and Ac¬ 
cepted Scottish Rite, for the northern 
Masonic jurisdiction, United States of 
America. The article, written by Mr. 
Mcllyar H. Lichliter, editor of the News 
Letter, presents a graphic picture of 
Philadelphia In 1776 and the historic 
events which culminated in the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence, It 
was greatly appreciated by all who at^, 
tended the annual meeting of the 
supreme council held in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia, September 27. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows; 

Ghosts in Philadelphia 

(By Mcllyar H. Lichliter) 

Philadelphia is one large city in these 
United States where one may see ghosts. 
In Boston, they have been driven from 
Beacon Hill and exorcised from the vicinage 
of the Old North Church—by whom, we do 
not here reveal. They still linger in Plym¬ 
outh and Salem, in Harvard Yard, and in 
the classic shades of Lexington and Concord. 
But they throng downtown Philadelphia, 
especially along Chestnut Street between the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel and Independence 
Hall. The harmless phantoms on their er¬ 
rands glide, with feet that make no sound 
Upon the floor. 

Fifty-six in all—a colorful crowd. Men 
with powdered wigs, knee breeches, silken 
hose, silver buckles, shirts with lace and 
ruffles, coats and waistcoats of brilliant hues. 
There were also the Friends, “the people 
called Quakers,” in sober homespun, dark 
hair, and broad-brim hats—^the most success¬ 
ful business and professional men in town. 
The leaders of the Colonies have come to¬ 
gether to form a Continental Congress 
and to decide the destiny of a new Nation. 
They crowded the London Coffee House, at 
the southwest corner of Front and Market, 
the City Tavern, on Second Street above 
Walnut, and available rooms in private 
homes. They met in various places—the 
long room of the City Tavern, seating 300, in 
the State House—and in Carpenter’s Hall. 
Philadelphia: 1774-76. Population 20,000. 
Three thousand houses. Larger than New 
York. 

John Dickinson, perhaps the most eminent 
leader, who was to hold the Congress in the 
hollow of his hands until the tide turned, 
lived outside the city at his beautiful estate, 
Fairhill. Wealthy, cultured, a man of un¬ 
blemished integrity, a scholar in the law. 
trained in Middle Temple, London, a persua¬ 
sive speaker and the author of the most in¬ 
fluential political pamphlet of the day, Let¬ 
ters From a Farmer in Pennsylvania. There’s 
a dramatic touch. Isaac Norris, whose 
daughter Mary married John Dickinson, was 
speaker of the Provincial Assembly for 31 
years and chose the inscription for the great 
bell ordered from London, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” (Leviticus 26: 10.) He never 
dreamed what that was to mean. 

John Dickinson led the conservatives, op¬ 
posing separation from Great Britain as vali¬ 
antly as he resisted British aggression. Was 
not Massachusetts too precipitous? Why not 
pay the East India Co. for the tea dumped 
into the harbor, open the ports, get the ships 
moving again—and wait? Some of the most 
powerful friends of the Colonies were In 
Parliament, he said—and that was true. 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, with the 
strong support of Benjamin Franklin and 
the Virginians, was the foremost advocate of 
complete separation from Great Britain. 
The debate was impassioned, then became 
quiescent—while the Congress elected Wash¬ 
ington as Commander in Chief and tried to 
finance armed resistance which had already 
begun. What ghosts there are at Valley 
Forge. In 1776, the debate flared up again 
and became bitter. One day, on Chestnut 
Street, John Adams removed his hat and 
bowed to John Dickinson, but Dickinson 
passed him on the street with a face of 
stone. 

The tide turned toward Independence. On 
Jtme 7, 1776, the brilliant Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, moved “That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and Independent States.” A month of sol¬ 


emn discussion—^the story ought to thrill 
every American heart. These men knew 
what it would cost, and they were not afraid. 
At the last—a vote. Delaware proudly re¬ 
calls how Caesar Rodney rode all night from 
Dover, Del., 80 miles, through a driving ram, 
and reached the State House covered with 
mud and intolerably weary, just in time to 
cast a decisive vote. That was July 2. 

Last scene: John Adams, as great in hu¬ 
mility as in wisdom, said to a lanky reddish¬ 
haired Virginian—one Thomas Jefferson: “I 
am obnoxious, suspected, and unpopular. 
You are much otherwise and you can write 
better than I.” Climb the stairs to a hot 
second-floor room at Mr. Graf’s on Market 
Street, see Jefferson, desk-board on knee, 
quill pen in hand, slowly composing the im¬ 
mortal Declaration. Franklin, who like 
Washington and Jefferson did not care for 
speeches but was a master of words, sat by 
him and helped him with certain phrases. 
On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence witnessed the birth of a new na¬ 
tion. The city was wild with joy, and, as one 
historian writes, the Liberty Bell “was heard 
in heaven.” 

A final word: One sentence cut from Jef¬ 
ferson’s draft has a nostalgic touch for the 
chaotic days in which we live. Speaking of 
the true Britam and the British people, he 
had written, “We might have been a great 
and free people—together.” Is it too late? 


Umecessary Fault in Highway Systems 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my May 26, 
1S50, press release on the unnecessary 
and stupid fault in one of our transcon¬ 
tinental highway systems. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D C., May 26, 1950.—^United 
States Senator Geoege W. Malone, Republi¬ 
can, Nevada, today demanded that immediate 
action be taken to correct what he called 
an “unnecessary and stupid fault in one of 
our transcontinental highway systems,” In 
a strong statement to the Senate Public 
Works Committee, of which he is a member, 
Senator Malone called attention to the 47- 
mile gap of unimproved road in western Utah 
which prevents highway No. 6 from extend¬ 
ing unbroken 3,000 miles from Province- 
town, Mass., to Long Beach, Calif. 

After completing his statement before the 
committee, Senator Malone said that he 
believed this Congress will correct the situa¬ 
tion, which he referred to as deplorable, 
“The 47-mlle link of unimproved road should 
not be permitted to interfere with the effi-, 
cient use of a 3,000 mile transcontinental 
highway” the Senator said, continuing: 
*'The completion of this link Is Iniportant 
to national defense, as highway No. 40 Is now 
the only complete transcontinental highway 
through the central part of the Nation and 
in the event of an em^gency boldi routes 
would be vital.” 
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In Senator Maloiws’s presentation to the 
committee, it was developed that In confer¬ 
ence with the Federal Director of Public 
Roads, Thomas H. McDonald, and the High¬ 
way Commission of Utah, the Utah commis¬ 
sion will set aside 27 percent, or $202,500, of 
the needed $750,000 for the completion, of 
this link in highway No. 6 when the Federal 
Government makes available its 73 percent, 
or $547,500, under the provisions of the 
Federal Aid Act. It was also developed that 
if the Federal Government would act im¬ 
mediately, the 47-mile link could he com¬ 
pleted by the end of 1951. 

Senator Malone told the committee that 
although an amendment had been offered 
to authorize the necessary funds, the amend¬ 
ment may not he necessary, that a way may 
be found to do the work without passage of 
the amendment. 

Civic organizations in five States, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California, have 
been in consultation with Senator Malone 
In regard to the completion of the vital link 
in the transcontinentaJ highway. 


Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 

sylrania, at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSIOINT OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, SepteTrCber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), f950 

Mr. Mr. President, pursu¬ 

ant to the general order entoi'ed into 
September 23,1 ask leave to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a speech de¬ 
livered by me at a Republican rally held 
at Clarksburg, W, Va.. October 18, 1950. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am very happy to be here tonight bo- 
cause West Virginia is a stronghold of loyalty 
and patriotic Americanism. 

For many years I have dorlvod a great deal 
of pleasure from my frequent social, bUBlnoee, 
and political visits to your State. I am 
grateful for the warm, neighborly welcome t 
have always received. 

1 vvant to assure you also that Pennsyl¬ 
vania Is -proxid of the greatness of West Vir¬ 
ginia and its Important place In the economic 
life of th^ United States. Your vast natural 
resources, your mineral wealth, your great 
reserves of coal, your gas and oil produc¬ 
tion—all form a solid base on which your 
people have built thelf splendid cultural and 
eplrltual progress. 

Your diversified Industries, iron and stool, 
chemicals, glass, pottery, textiles, leather, 
and tobacco products, to name but a few, 
have developed West Virginia into one of tho 
great workahope of the world. They have 
contributed to the welfare and prosperity of 
the whole Nation. Tour agriculture has be¬ 
come increasingly important, particularly In 
livestock and livestock products. 

Yes—Pennsylvania is proud of the Moun¬ 
tain State—proud of its historic tradltldn 
as the home of free men and women who 
know the meaning of real Americanism. We 
ore proud of West Virginia because your 
people have given the world an example of 
love of liberty, loyalty to the Union In the 
dark days of national crisis, faith in the 
American Republic and faith In God. 

tt was upon faith In God and faith in the 
capacity of a free people to govern them¬ 


selves that our Nation was established. 
Firm reUance on the protection of divine 
providence Is solennxly expressed in the im¬ 
mortal charter of American freedom, the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
Benjamin Franklin reminded his colleagues 
that “God governs In the affairs of men” 
when he proposed that daily prayers be held 
“imploring the assistance of heaven and its 
blessings upon our deliberations.” 

The founding fathers recognized freedom 
under God as the foundation of all human 
progress 

The pioneers of our independence sought 
guidance lu the teachings of the Holy Bible. 
The greatness of the United States reflects 
the deep religious conviction of our people, 
their love oi Ood, their ardent desire to live 
in peace, good will, and tolerance. It reflects 
their self-reliance, their willingnoBS to work 
and save, and to create through their own 
toil and sacTifleo a better land and a hotter 
life for thomsclvos and their children. 

American diplomatic leadership in the 
world was the product of many generutions 
of honesty and Xa,lr dealing with other coun¬ 
tries, constant striving for pouco, and un- 
selfl.*?!! zjal for justice and Ircedom for all 
people. 

Those, In brief outline, are the principles 
Of Amoricaiiimn. Under our sy.<item of gov¬ 
ernment freedom of the individual reached 
its highest peak in all world history. 

My fellow Americans, all of us who love our 
country, Republicans and Democrats aliko* 
know that the freedoms which have come 
down to ua from the patriotism uud tho «uc- 
rifice of our Xorefathors are in grave danger. 

We all know that wo are engaged in a des¬ 
perate struggle for survival as a free nation. 

What has happened during tho 5 yoars 
since our glorious victory lu Wt)rld War H? 

We were then the grouteet military jwwot 
of all tlmo. Our great mlUtury leaders and 
fighting men had placed ub at tho pinnacle of 
world affairs. Tho Xreodom-lovlng people of 
every nation looked to America to l(‘ad them 
In the wayR oX pence. 

But Just fi yours later, instcHul of cniUvat- 
ing the garden of ixsace. we are again culled 
upon to u^o force and spill Anierhain blood 
cm foreign roU. 

Wo arc ujtntn engaged in eonmet which 
may destroy even our own freedom. 

Who Is to blame for the situation that has 
been brought upon us? 

Who hiiH b(‘en In power and re«ponRlble for 
our diplomuilc jiolicieft? 

Wufi tho Republlcun Party? Was the Rn- 
publlcan Party reproaouted at Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam? 

WaR the Rer ublicnn Party consulted about 
tho secrofc agreements entered inlu ul those 
conferoncea? 

Yoti know the answers. It wfl« a Demo¬ 
cratic PrcHldeut nud his Democratic Dopiirt- 
mciit of Btate that sold ovit one mitlon after 
another in Kuroiaj and Asia and placed mil¬ 
lions of people in bondage bohinu tho iron 
curtain. 

It was the Truman admlnlstmtlon that 
aunounc(»d to tho wcjrld that wc had ubun- 
doned tho defense of Ktireii und Formcisa 
and thus gave tho Communists a free ticket 
to overrun South Korea at will. Then, over¬ 
night, without any preparation, without 
trained men, without adequate equipment* 
Mr, Truman announced that w© wore going 
to defend South Korea. 

Were the Republicans consulted In fram- 
tag tb. policy thM led up to the ortete la 
Korea? Not a single Republican hud a thing 
to do with it, even though the administra¬ 
tion talks about a bipartisan policy. The 
blundering of the Democratic administration 
Is directly and completely responsible for the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

And today more than 30,000 American 
caeuaitles hove been announced so fur and 
the list Is still growing.. 


Had the administration leaders taken a 
Btrong, firm, determined stand, had they 
made it known months in advance that the 
United States Would resist r'^^^^re.^slon, we 
would not be rending the cesimlly lists today. 

The Tinman admini.stration must bo held 
responsible for every life that was sncrlflccd, 
lor every wounded boy up to this day and 
the days to come before this conflict ends. 

We arc nil lully aware that the end of tho 
shooting war in Korea will not mean that 
peace has rct.utncd to the w<ii*ld 

Victory In Korea must iitit e.*aso from our 
minds the greater dinner that, we may be 
pluujiod into total war to ciohuid our very 
existence aiialhst the threat of World oon- 
que.'.t by the Godless forces ot communl{,m. 

How can we build Amerhaoi strenjhh to 
meet the crisis Into which wo have been 
forced'’ 

We want a United Stales so powerful that 
no egrvesi'Or nation wdll dare disturb tho 
pence of the world. 

But. first, let us have a chair uuderstund- 
ing of what we mean when we say wu want 
a strong America, 

Amerieu will be atron?; only If we defend 
our own IncUvldiml liberty u^tainst tu<’ rroep- 
iuff puralysia of RoeiuUstn and its ptflsoiiouR 
prmntse of an ea«y way of Ule at the expeiiHO 

of the Government. 

We must rememl)rr that unler*R we pre¬ 
serve our own free<lt»m liere at ht>me wo wtu 
be powerle.MR to brlnn Iieethnn to any other 
country in the world, 

Amerieu will be strong only if we bnlUl 
our Rpirltiml and moral re*wmrrc« in a Rteai 
mobllp'utlcm <»f rtghteousne.w. 

We mu.st defend Atnerlea greed, 

Belfishnewi, and grasping ambition for per- 
ttomd advantage. With the apirlt of God In 
our hearts, we should clean up all lnunt»vai 
practlcea in poUtlrs, and busi«e>m, and In 
national and internallonal tiitalra. 

America will bo strong only im wo strlvo 
to restr»re Rolveney to our Nad Ion to meet 
tho coRtH of war on a puy-as-you-gn bnnis « 
and tt> abiindon the policy of reektenn and 
extruvugaut spending which hn« airoarly 
bnnudit us to the brink of nnilv>nid buuk- 
naptcy, 

Aitunlea will be htrong only if every rltl7cn, 
In eicry walk of life, n*c(H»nl7es his IndlvUUml 
r(‘ipouslblllty ft»r the inturc of our country 
and dnen hla full duty In j.oio'c and war, 

l»uri,hermore, and most Inmoitant, Ameriea 
will be strong only if th<ise tn etintrol of the 
Government net an example or htmesty and 
morality In (ho conduct of imthimd and 
iutcrmdlonal affutrs. 

Gne tu the great trajtedlen of our time U 
that we have a atuptd, bhiiKlertivK mhnliiU- 
Irntlon at Washington that doe« not trwat 
the pt*ople and ha« eslithUshid dceeptUm as 
a dfdhnte pohey. 

It Ih an adminlstratUm which puts pniUleii 
above the preaervutlnn of ilie Bcpubtlc and 
whoM* hr.'it conalUernilon idwaya is Imw to 
get the votes. 

Xt'H no wonder that so many pnicl<»tto 
Amerlenns am confused and trt»ubled. No 
wondt'r they art* nskiug queatloim which so 
far have gone untinawerett. 

Why did the State DepartlUent Invlta Cum- 
muitlHt aKgretmhni by amiotnulng that Korea 
and Fomu>aii would imt r>e defended? 

Why did the ndmliiistratltjit ignora thfi 
repeated wnrulngn from iiiuny ttourom, In** 
eluding General MacArthur. that th« Reds 
of North Kttrctt wore preparing f<ir an In¬ 
vasion across the thlriy-elRhth parsUol in 
June? 

What caused the sudden ravomat by the 
jPresldent which sent untrained and inedi- 
quately armed soldiers Into battle In the 
early dsya of the Korean War? 

Why did Preatdent Tniman, on June 1, 
3 weeks before the Koreim Invasion tell the 
American people and I quote; 

“The World is chsier tf# peace now then It 
bos boon In the lost 6 years,** 
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Why were we deceived regarding our lack 
of military preparedness? 

Why were we lulled into a false sense of 
security by defense appropriations of $95,- 
000,000,000 in the last 5 years, of which $8,- 
500,000,000 were spent for weapons, planes, 
tanks, and ships? 

Why, at this late date, are the White 
House and the State Department silent on 
their reported plan to support the seating 
of Communist China in the United Nations? 

Why? Why? Why? 

The questions go on and on. 

They echo across the muddy rice paddies 
and the mountains of Korea, where our boys 
gave their lives so heroically to win back the 
losses sustained by a stupid, blundering, 
tragic policy of weakness and appeasement. 

They reecho in the thousands of American 
homes that are darkened by tragedy as the 
casualty lists pour in from the blazing battle- 
front. 

What a terrible price to pay because the 
Democratic leaders failed to understand that 
Soviet Russia’s sole objective is to dominate 
and enslave the world, including the United 
States. 

The cold, stark, ugly truth is that the party 
in power at Washington had no policy in the 
Par East except that which grew out of the 
shameful black-market deal at Yalta. There 
the Democratic leadership sold China down 
the river into the hands of Joe Stalin and 
his gangster mob. 

You will recall that Alger Hiss, friend of 
Secretary of State Acheson, was one of the 
keymen in that disastrous departure from 
the clean traditions of American diplomacy. 

The same Alger Hiss was exposed 4 years 
later as one who passed vital Government 
secrets to agents of Soviet Russia. Today he 
is under a prison sentence as the penalty of 
his disloyalty, even though President Tru¬ 
man called the Hiss case only a red herring. 

Never before have the American people 
faced so serious a crisis with such little con¬ 
fidence In their leaders at Washington. 

Freedom in the world Is facing its supreme 
test. The American people are prepared for 
patriotic and willing sacrifice to build our 
Nation's defensive strength. 

They are prepared to assume a heavier 
burden of taxation. They are ready to give 
up many of the things they have enjoyed in 
order that critical materials may be chan¬ 
neled Into war production. 

Congress has given the President wide pow¬ 
ers to regulate the Nation's economy, to im¬ 
pose price and wage controls, to allocate ma¬ 
terials and to restrict credits in order to 
check inflation. 

Republicans in Congress Joined with the 
Democratic majority to confer these powers 
upon the President as a means of protecting 
the farmer and the wage earner from the 
danger of runaway prices and a shrinking 
dollar. 

But the President has virtually Ignored the 
danger. He has failed to act in the face of 
increasing inflationary pressure that has al¬ 
ready sent the price of food, clothing, and all 
commodities sky-high* 

Inflation is no longer a threat. It Is here, 
right now. But Mx, Truman hopes to gain 
political advantage by postponing rigid con¬ 
trols until after the November election and 
until the current round of wage Increases has 
run its course. 

Keep In mind also that as your cost of liv¬ 
ing rises the price of every item needed for 
defense production also Jumps upward* 

This was explained recently by Mr. John 
McCone, Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
When he appeared before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. McCone stated that rising prices be¬ 
tween April and September have reduced the 
purchasing power of the Air Force by at least 
$315,000,000. In terms of F-86 Jet fighter 
planes, Mr. McCone said. It means that the 


Air Force will have to cut down its purchases 
by 750 planes unless more money is provided. 

According to another estimate the $18,000,- 
000,000 appropriated for the Korean emer¬ 
gency will buy only $16,500,000,000 worth of 
arms and equipment at today’s mfiated 
prices. 

It would be well for every American to keep 
in mind, that President Truman’s failure to 
halt inflation, after he was given the power 
to do so, is responsible for a more drastic in¬ 
crease in taxes for defense which must be 
levied by the next Congress. 

When will President Truman and his 
spendthrift crew realize that world condi¬ 
tions today demand that we cut to the bone 
every item of domestic spending not con¬ 
nected with national defense^ 

When will the Washington bureaucrats 
learn that strength for victory is the only 
thing that matters now? 

When will the Democratic leadership give 
the people some assurance that the increased 
taxes they must pay will contribute directly 
to the preservation of American liberty? 

Despite national peril the Truman admin¬ 
istration has yielded to every pressure group 
and is committed to the most extravagant 
nondefense spending in all our history 

The left-wingers and the pinks continue 
their fight for visionary socialistic experi¬ 
ments without regard for their cost and fully 
aware that their schemes would undermine 
our system of government. 

It is shocking in the face of the Korean 
situation to find Oscar Ewing, the Federal 
Security Administrator, a Truman spokes¬ 
man, demanding that the fight for these fan¬ 
tastic proposals be continued with increased 
Intensity. 

Appropriations for nondefense spending in 
this fiscal year are almost double what they 
were 2 years ago. 

With the staggering cost of building our 
strength at home and abroad how long can 
we continue a policy of unrestricted spending 
without plunging into national bankruptcy? 

I say to you that every dollar we spend 
needlessly Is a dollar deposited in the bank 
account of Joe Stalin. 

The most shocking attitude I find in 
Washington is the utter refusal of any de¬ 
partment, agency, board, or commission to 
come forward and point out one place, one 
function, or one activity of Government 
where it would be possible to cut down a 
single dollar. 

This stubborn Insistence that no savings 
can be made, coupled with continuous de¬ 
mands for more and more of the taxpayers* 
money. Is to me a convincing indication of 
criminal waste and extravagance. 

For a period of 18 years, with the excep¬ 
tion of 2 years when the Republican Eightieth 
Congress was in control, the result has been 
unbalanced budgets and deficit spending on 
a stupendous scale. 

In the last 6 years, during a period of our 
greatest prosperity, we have gone deeper and 
deeper Into debt to support a system of haUd- 
outs, subsidies, and so-called grants-in-ald, 
many of which were simply schemes to buy 
the people’s votes with their own money. 

Eighteen years of irresponsible government 
has transformed the great Democratic Party 
of Thomas Jefferson into a party comparable 
to the Socialist Party of England. 

What have they given us? 

They have given us deficit financing. 

They have Increased taxes to the highest 
peacetime level. 

They have placed upon the backs of the 
American people the greatest burden of debt 
of any country in all history* 

They have given us inflation and a debased 
currency so that the purchasing power of the 
dollar has been cut In half. 

They have given us a deficit defense pro¬ 
gram which found us unprepared In this 
critical time, although billions and bilUona 


of dollars have been appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for the defense and security of our 
Nation. 

They have given us a deficit program in 
agriculture by spending billions of dollars 
to keep food prices up. At the same time, 
vast quantities of food are bulging the 
warehouses, filling the caves of the country. 
There it is spoiling while our Government 
goes into the open market and spends more 
millions and millions for butter, eggs, milk, 
cheese, potatoes, and other agricultural 
products for our Armed Forces. 

They have given us a deficit tariff policy 
which is destroying many American indus¬ 
tries and the jobs of American workers 
through a system of so-called reciprocal- 
trade agreements. You in West Virginia 
know what that is doing to the workers in 
the glass and pottery industries of your 
State. 

They have given us a deficit policy In for¬ 
eign relations. They have wiped out the 
great victory we had in World War II and 
have lost the peace. Now we are again forced 
to take up arms to restore peace to the world. 

Yes, in past 18 years they have given us 
a deficit policy in morals and integrity. The 
actions and utterances of Mr. Truman have 
stripped the high office of President of much 
of its dignity. The public no longer regards 
that office with the same respect that it 
formerly commanded. 

They are attempting to force upon the 
American people a program of socialized 
medicine, socialized education, socialized 
agriculture through the Brannan plan, so¬ 
cialized public housing, and many other pro¬ 
grams which would destroy the American 
system of government and the freedom of 
the individual. They would substitute a 
controlled and regimented socialistic state. 

Eighteen years of misrule have given us 
confusion, corruption, and communism. 
Today we find ourselves in danger on all 
fronts. 

There is only one way that we can restore 
real American principles. There is only one 
way that we can get back on the path of 
real Americanism. 

There is only one way that we can get 
back to solvency and a balanced budget. 
The Republican Party proved in the Eighti¬ 
eth Congress that the budget can be bal¬ 
anced, not by just talking about it, but by 
adjusting expenditures to Income. 

There Is only one way that we can drive 
out the Communist conspirators and their 
disloyal fellow travelers who have en¬ 
trenched themselves in the State Department 
and other branches of Government over the 
past 18 years, 

My fellow Americans, there Is only on© 
way that we can rid ourselves of those re¬ 
sponsible for the mess we are in and sub¬ 
stitute bold, courageous leadership that will 
restore sanity and solvency to this Republic. 

That on© way Is to go out now and work 
to elect a Republican Congress and lay the 
foundation-stone for 1962, when we shall go 
forward to a great Republican victory. 


National Defense and International Policy 


EEXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STRATHS 

Saturday, September 23 iUgi$U»Mm day 
of Friday, September^ 22}, 19S0 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
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in the Appendix of the Record the 
speech which I delivered before the na¬ 
tional convention of the American Le¬ 
gion in Los Angeles on October 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

National Defense and International Policy 

Commander Craig, Legionnaires, and dis- 
ting-uislxed gnests, tlie American Legion and 
the veterans’ organizations should furnish 
the leadership of the Nation in national de¬ 
fense and international policy. The 20,000,- 
000 veterans of this Nation should lead, not 
follow. The national commandership of the 
American Legion is second only to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

National defense and foreign policy are 
part of their training and background. 
They know what war means, 

■UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

The American Legion's military prepared¬ 
ness program, including universal military 
training legislation, has varied little over a 
period of 30 years, and then only in detail. 
During that period I held every office in our 
organization from post adjutant up to and 
Including national vice commander, serving 
on the national defense and other national 
committees, 

CARRIED FIGHT TO SENATE FLOOR 

Today I am speaking to you as an active 
member, a member who has carried the fight 
for our national defense program from our 
committees to the floor of the United States 
Senate. 

state department DOMINATION 

I am speaking as a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion who has seen our programs given 
lip service by public officials and then side¬ 
tracked, defeated, and nullified by the na¬ 
tional administrations—over a 30-yoar pe¬ 
riod. I do not like it. I will have no part 
of the administration’s attempts through the 
State Department to control this organiza¬ 
tion’s thinking and leadership in national 
defense and International affairs. Respect¬ 
able to be suspected of being a traitor to 
your country. 

ADMINISTRATION STOPPED ENACTMENT OF UMT 
AND 70 “AIR GROUP 

Since entering the Senate in 1947, I have 
Joined in introducing two bills for universal 
military training, but the President, through 
administration spokesmen in the Senate, 
prevented either of the bills being reported, 
with the flimsy excuse that its passage would 
interfere with the draft; It would have com¬ 
plemented it and gradually merged it into 
the universal-military-training program. 

On the Senate floor I fought for an ade¬ 
quate preparedness program. Here again the 
administration opposed the 70-air-group ap¬ 
propriation and other adequate programs. 

MURDER—NOT WAR 

American Legion officials and the veterans 
of this Nation have stated their belief that 
had a unlversal-mllitary-tralnlng program 
been adopted when S. 66, one of the bills 
which 1 cosponsored, was introduced, we 
would not have suffered the early severe set¬ 
backs In Korea, with the accompanying loss 
of American lives and American prestige 
among nations. The boys who had to be 
sent first into battle should have had proper 
fundamental training and the most modern 
equipment, and would then have had m 
even break. 

Sending young men into battle without 
proper training and equipment Is not war; 
It Is murder. 

The Korean situation might never have 
arisen In the first place, despite State De¬ 


partment bungling, if we had had a definite 
foreign policy and an adequate national 
defense organization, spearheaded by an air 
corps and a submarine fleet, so that the 
nations of the world and the American people 
would know that we could enforce our com¬ 
mitments. 

WHAT IS OUR FOREIGN POLICY? 

This suggests the question: But what are 
our commitments? The State Department 
first denied that we would defend Koiea, and 
then caught everyone, including the Ameri¬ 
can people, off guard by suddenly reversing 
its former position. 

For 3 years I have been pressing the exec¬ 
utive branch of our Government, which is 
charged by the Constitution with fixing for¬ 
eign policy, to name the nations in Europe, 
Asia, the South Seas, and Africa whose iiit 
tegrity is Important to our ultimate safety. 
With no established foreign policy, the Rus¬ 
sians simply may have been trying us out in 
Korea, 

If our foreign policy is not more clearly 
designed, these tests will continue Our for¬ 
eign policy should he determined and it 
should be told to the world in clear terms 
what areas are important to our ultimate 
safety. Let the administration name them 
and prepare to meet the issue squarely be¬ 
fore the American people and the nations of 
the world. 

CRACKPOT, STUPID IDEAS 

Our foreign policy, If one can dignify the 
conglomeration of crackpot ideas as a pol¬ 
icy, is at the root of our troubles. 

There is no bipartisan foreign policy. 
There never has been a bipartisan foreign 
policy. There has been a Truman-Acheson- 
Lattimore program, decided upon and set¬ 
tled in every instance before the Republicans 
of the Senate were even Informed as to what 
was under consideration. 

MARSHALL PLAN—ECA—^ARMS RUSSIA 

Let’s look briefly at the so-called foreign 
policy. 

As for Europe, the administration forced 
the EGA down the throats of our taxpayers. 
Billions of dollars to Europe with no condi¬ 
tions attached. And for what? The United 
Nations Secretariat recently reported that 
notwithstanding the billions of dollars 
poured into Europe by us, Eurc^pc’s economic 
problem is not solved and the soUitlon is not 
in sight. Our taxpayers’ money has accom¬ 
plished one thing; The renewal of the hun¬ 
dred-year-old feuds among the countries of 
Europe. 

Churchill has recently said that the Euro¬ 
pean Marshall plan countries are less able 
to defend themselves now than they were 
3 years ago. 

If money Is to be sent to foreign countries 
It should be loaned to private business within 
thoso countries, conditioned upon the pro¬ 
tection of private property and investments”— 
not given to the current European govern¬ 
ments to perpetuate themselves in power. 

It could be loaned to private buslneas 
through the World Bank on the same terms 
that the RFC loans money to organizations 
and individuals In this country in times of 
stress. We should not give our taxpayers" 
money outright to any foreign government, 
nor loan It to foreign private bualne««*-on 
loss stringent terms than a veteran can bor¬ 
row It in this country. 

STRENGTHENINO THE YOKE OF BONDAGl AND 
SLAVERY 

Dux taxpayers" money 1® being u«d by the 
BOA in the Far East and Africa for the vile 
purpose of strengthening the yoke of bond¬ 
age and slavery and perpetuating misery 
among the primitive p^plei ruled and 
worked by imperial overlords through the 
colonial system—and for arming Ruwii and 


the iron-curtain countries for a third world 
war. The colonial system is dead as Julius 
Caesar, we cannot preserve it through a third 
world war 

A high British Government official has said 
quite 1 rankly that the British needed Amer¬ 
ican money not for use in England but to 
develop her Far East and African colonies— 
to be farmed for the benefit ot the motlier 
country. In condoning the French misuse 
of EGA moneys in the Far East and north 
Africa the United States turns its hack on 
morality and its promise tf> re.spe<‘t. inde¬ 
pendent nations through the United Nations 
organization. Fur from achieving any of its 
proclaimed objectives the European recovery 
plan has served there only to consolidate 
French economic and political domination 
in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and Indochina. 

CON.SOLIDATING Rm.SlA’S GAINS 

The aid which wc are sending to ECA coun¬ 
tries is finding its way In manufactured and 
processed products to Russia and her satel¬ 
lite countries and to other areas dominated 
or controlled by Russia, consolidating her 
gains in the iron-curtain countries and in 
China. 

The Communist countries are being armed 
by ECA or Murhull-plan countries through 
trade treati(‘s. I Introduced into the Con- 
c.nmioNAi. Hec<)rd a list of trade agree- 
mmits between ECA countries and countries 
behind the iron curtain, including Huaalu, 
made since the close of World War XL Metal¬ 
working tools, Steel, ball bearings, electrical 
machinery and apimratus, grain mills, heavy 
rcnid machinery, farm machinery, and asstnu- 
bled motor vehicles are a few t»f the many 
items being sent to Russia’s siiteUile coun¬ 
tries from ECA natioiiK. 

It is the opinion of informed people that 
Rusiila cannot proce.ss and mauufacturo 
goods fust enougli to keep lier RateUite coun¬ 
tries contented, and without our help Husnia 
will fail in her aggression. It In parncUixieal 
that only with our help can Russia ImUl her 
allies and hope to defeat us over the years 
aheiul—and wi are giving her that help 
through the MarshaU plan or ECA, It Is 
simply a munufaclurlng-in-transit program* 

HELPING RtWSfA AS WR HKLFltD JAI*AN 

We helped Russia in the so-called cold war 
by furnlsiung iier ihe proressc*<l and manu¬ 
factured gotids to c«>nm>lklnte her gains in 
eastern Europe and in ClUnn, 

The Japanese planes that destroyed our 
fleet in Pearl Harbor were made from tht 
steel shipped to Japan through the Oolden 
Gate in Ban Francisco during ilie years pre¬ 
ceding World War If. 

Much of the tanks, gunt, and eciulpment 
the b«iys are facing In Korea were made with 
the ttwds and maierlids furnished Huiisia. the 
Iron-curtain countries, tind Communist 
China by the li European countries, and 
flnanced by the Marshidi ptim or ECA. How 
stupid can we get. and for how long? 

nommmmioN fact* with iuwia 

Both England imet France have iioniig- 
gresston pacts with which read stiir- 

tllngly like th# North Ailimtio Fact—w# 
should demand the canceUatiem of ih«s 
pact* m a condition of further itid of any 
kind in «a«tern Europe and in Chinn. Wi 
censured oiirselvw for iiermltiitig ft ihort- 
sighttfd iidmlnlstraiion to send «<irap iron 
and oil to Japan before Fearl Harbor but 
today Wi lire treitiing the Comirtiimiati much 
better; wi are •tiing ta It thiit they gtt, 
not icriip. but flniihtct produela. The Mur- 
«lmll-plan countries which we art support- 
ing art itudiiig Ewwiii and liwr satellites 
everything they iietcl m wage world wiir HI, 

roiKioif m,trv*««TPK» oa wo«« 

Nfiw. let Ui look briefly at our io-mlled 
lareign policy In the Far Eaat 
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The many unpleasant chapters of Ameri¬ 
can diplomacy in the Far East, of which 
Korea is the latest but probably not the last, 
are a direct sequel to the amateurish bun¬ 
gling, which, m retrospect, actually seems to 
have been designed to make the Communist 
dominant in Asia. As a matter of fact, John 
Foster Dulles told a Republican Senators’ 
luncheon that a group in our State Depart¬ 
ment believed that a dose of communism 
would be good for Asia. He simply confirmed 
what we had already suspected. 

We would probably never have faced what 
President Truman calls this threat to the 
peace of the world at this early date had 
It not been for the gross blundering by the 
administration in the field of foreign policy. 
At Yalta, with the advice of Dean Acheson’s 
friend, Alger Hiss, since labeled a Red traitor, 
our ailing President bribed Stalin to inter¬ 
vene ill the far-eastern war. This was quite 
unnecessary for, as Mr. Hiss no doubt well 
knew, Japan was then on its last legs and 
had already made several unofficial over¬ 
tures for peace. Thus the way was paved 
for a Communist base in North Korea. 

WRECKIWG NATIONAL ECONOMY—GIVING AWAY 
STRATEGIC AREAS 

Our administration has deliberately fol¬ 
lowed a systematic policy since the close of 
World War II of giving Russia the strategic 
areas in Asia and Europe, through interna¬ 
tional conferences at Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam, and of wrecking our economy 
through a free-trade program based upon 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. It is a pow¬ 
erful nation indeed that can stand both of 
these onslaughts at the same time. 

ACHESON CONSULTS NO ONE WITH EXPERIENCE 

At a closed meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. Acheson was asked 
whether he had sought the views of General 
MacArthur on the strategic importance of 
Formosa. He answered that he was not re¬ 
porting on MacArthur'B views; that he did 
not necessarily know them. He also said 
he had not talked to the Joint Chiefs and 
did not know their views. Three days later 
Mr. Acheson made the announcement that 
America’s military defense line in the Pa¬ 
cific ran from the Aleutians to the Philip¬ 
pines, Including Japan and Okinawa but 
skipping Korea and Formosa. Undoubtedly 
Stalin thought he had the nod from Ache¬ 
son to go ahead. Everything points to that. 
But Acheson’s position on Korea was sud¬ 
denly reversed, and it may be presumed that 
he is now apologizing to the Hisses and hts 
other Communist friends. 

The President's trip to see MacArthur Is 
fine—but Just 5 years late—Chiang Is gone, 
Manchuria is gone; economically and psycho¬ 
logically, we are down in the Pacific. 

Our foreign policy has been both casual 
and Improvised. Furthermore, the State De¬ 
partment is unwilling to tell the American 
people Just what commitments have been 
made. 

As a matter of fact, it did not even tell 
General MacArthur that It had made com¬ 
mitments which might require a Korean 
campaign. Now, since the stupidity, or de¬ 
liberate treachery, of the Asia policy makers. 
Hiss, Lattlmore^ and Acheson, cannot be de¬ 
nied, the followers of this group have the 
unmitigated gall to spread the lying whisper 
that General MacArthur was responsible for 
the surprise attack on South Korea. 

General MacArthur, far from shaping any 
of the policy, was not even consulted. 

WASHINGTON ADMINISTEATION WARNED BT 
‘MAC ARTHUR 

Is It General MacArthur who determined 
to withdraw our forces from Korea and leave 
an Ul-equlpped constabulary In their place? 
Is it he who Ignored repeated reports of 
armed raids by Communists across the 


thirty-eighth parallel, and the urgent warn¬ 
ings from Korean Government officials that 
heavier attacks were imminent? The an¬ 
swers to these questions are as obvious as 
the whispered charges against MacArthur are 
ridiculous. 

Now It has since developed that General 
MacArthur warned the Washington admin¬ 
istration 3 months in advance that the South 
Korean invasion by the Reds was planned 
for the month of June. 

Our State Department had never once 
consulted either of the two persons best 
qualified to advise us on our far eastern 
policy: General MacArthur and Admiral 
Badger. 

The American people pay the penalty in 
bloodshed and loss of Me and in damaged 
prestige throughout the world—because of 
stupid incompetence, as well as lack of fore¬ 
sight on the part of our State Department. 

ACHESON WHOLLY UNFIT 

The handling of the Korean threat is but 
another instance proving the unfitness of 
Mr. Acheson for his high position. His ad¬ 
ministration has been wholly unsatisfactory. 
It Is important that he be removed before 
other serious blunders are made. 

The ideas of the Hisses, the Wadleighs, the 
Services, and the Lattimores, activated by 
Acheson, follow a definite pattern. This 
clique favored giving Manchuria to the Reds 
at Yalta; they favored the partition of Ber¬ 
lin without any provision for ingress or 
egress of non-Soviet personnel; they favored 
communism for China, as disclosed by Dulles; 
they favored recognition of the Chinese Reds; 
they favored our sending financial and in¬ 
dustrial aid to Russia and those European 
countries which would arm Russia and con¬ 
solidate her gains in her satellite nations for 
world war HI. 

Evidence of traitorous intent and purpose 
may be found in the fact that when it was 
exposed that Britain and other Marshall plan 
countries were sending Russia war-making 
materials, not one of this influential clique 
lifted a finger to stop our money and ma¬ 
terials flowing to those countries; in fact, 
they actually opposed the measure—Senate 
Joint Resolution 161, the Malone resolu¬ 
tion—which would have stopped our indirect 
arming of Russia. War-making materials 
are still being sent to Russia, thanks to the 
Communist lovers In our administration. 

COMMUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Only the most naive or blind could now 
doubt that Communists have been in policy¬ 
making position in the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. Lee Pressm-an, the fair-haired New 
Deal official, recently confessed that he and 
others were Communists while holding Gov¬ 
ernment office and that Communists moved 
into Washington and took over key posi¬ 
tions in the Government in the early days of 
this administration. It has been exposed that 
Communists have held key positions in the 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
State, and Justice, In the Treasury, the OSS, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Air Corps Mate¬ 
rial and Service Division, War Production 
Board, OP A, WPA, and many other Govern¬ 
ment offices. 

In their attempts to discredit American 
industry and free enterprise, the smart pink¬ 
ish members of the administration were 
serving their Moscow masters well. It is 
interesting to observe that we have been led 
step by step Into a socialistic government 
In Washington. 

The amazing thing about all this is that 
Communist associates and sympathizers are 
permitted to continue in high office and in¬ 
fluence the President. Apparently this de¬ 
plorable situation will not be corrected until 
the American people themselves correct it at 
the polls. 
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socialists and communists objectives the 

SAME 

The ultimate objectives of the Communists 
and Socialists are the same—government 
control with the individual ov/ning nothing. 
The difference is that a Communist will 
shoot you to gain his objective while a So¬ 
cialist will spend you into it. A Communist 
is Just an impatient Socialist, 

FACE THE ISSUE 

Until this country squarely faces its errors 
in foreign and domestic policy, until it 
abandons the spend-and-elect theories of 
welfare statism, until it abandons the “one 
economic world” Marxist program of free 
trade—and world distribution of our hard- 
earned wealth, we will continue to tremble 
before the threats of a people backward in 
production and culture. 

We need to remind ourselves that our first 
and foremost task is to keep ourselves 
strong The anti-Communist forces of the 
world that are able and willing to fight are 
outnumbered. The defense of the free world 
must be achieved by the quality of training 
and equipment which can overcome quan¬ 
tity. We are not big enough to overwhelm 
our opponents by the massing of military 
power. Since we cannot hope to be bigger, 
our fate depends on whether we can be better 
trained and better equipped. 

NAME THE AREAS THE INTEGRITY OF WHICH IS 
IMPORTANT TO OUR SAFETY 

The United States of America should im¬ 
mediately establish a definite foreign policy, 
naming the nations in Europe, Asia, the 
South Seas, and Africa, if any, whose in¬ 
tegrity is important to our ultimate safety, 
notifying the world that we would consider 
the attempt of any nation to extend its sys¬ 
tem of government into those areas as an 
overt act against the United States. This 
would be a logical broadening of our Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine, which has served us well for 
127 years in the Western Hemisphere. 

REAL THREAT FROM WITHIN 

Where is the greatest danger—at home l* 
abroad? We have been repeatedly warned 
that we are In danger from within. Since 
1932 there has been a constant war against 
America, within our gates. 

On the home front, the Red plot has been 
carried on within the administration by a 
constant attack on American industry. This 
attack has come through, first, Government 
regulations so designed as to eliminate ven¬ 
ture capital, which made this country great; 
second, taxes so designed as to eliminate 
initiative; third, a foreign free trade policy so 
designed as to curtail domestic production; 
and, fourth, reckless spending on the part of 
the Government so designed as to threaten 
our whole economic structure. 

CLEAN UP THE HOME FRONT—SAVE OUR 
ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

Let US clean up the home front, give as¬ 
surance to American people that American 
industries and things American will be pro¬ 
tected. Let us once and for all put a stop to 
the stupid foreign programs which weaken 
our position abroad and destroy our indus¬ 
tries at home. Let’s fight for American ideals 
and for an administration that will uphold 
them when this war is at an end. The boys 
on the front have little to fight for unless 
they can know clearly that they are defends 
ing the American way of life. The AmteriL^ 
can Legion must not let them dowi^. 

The American Legion and the veterans of 
this Nation-—nearly 20,000,600 Gtroflg^an 
do the job. Let us develop a few leadets who 
axe for America like Churchill la, for Eng¬ 
land. Only then will we have a basis for a 
sound international cooperation that will 
make some sense.* Let us stop this senseless, 
stupid apologizing for America and for 
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Amtiricans wl^o love America, and let us es* 
tal3liBli a real leaderslup tlaat the world wlU 
he glad to follow, aad that coacelvahiy 
could Keep us out of a major coxrCUct lor a 
generation. 


Meet Panl Raver 


EZTEINSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF SCONTANA 

I" THE HOUSE OP REPEESENTATIVES 
SaturdaVr September 23, 1950 

Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 1 am 
iiappy to Include in the Oonoressional 
Recohd an article from the October 8. 
1950, issue of the Sunday Oregonian on 
Dr. Paul Raver. I commend it especially 
to those who may have believed the arti¬ 
cle which appeared some weeks ago In 
the Reader*s Digest The Digest article 
contained allegations which were proven 
false by my colleague the gentleman 
from Washington LMr. Jackson! and 
myself. 

It gives me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to further set the record 
straight. We of Montana—and the 
Northwest—owe a great deal to Dr. 
Raver for his friendliness, his integrity, 
and his understanding of our problems. 
The new industries, the new power, and 
the new spirit of cooperation that is com¬ 
ing Into Montana can largely be at¬ 
tributed to the far-seeing vision and In¬ 
telligent understanding Pr. Baver has 
shown. He is a public semnt in iho 
finest and highest tradition. 

The article follows: 

MSBT PaITL EAVl!lt*-30MS COl^SXDBB HlM COXJO 
PLoxna, OrEOKS tsus onaiamN 
(By Paul Hauser) 

Dr. Paul Jerome Baver, a man admired by 
his pastor as one whose main motivation is 
tne Christian ethic, is regarded in some 
circles as an octopus with electrical trans¬ 
mission lines for tentacles. 

He is net bo regarded by those of his oppo¬ 
nents in the dialectics of power policy who 
Icnow him best, although their regard for his 
sinoerity and integrity has not greatly tem¬ 
pered their differences with him, 

Dr. Baver. a calm, poised, and deliberate 
man of 56 who lUces to contemplate an idea 
of a Pacific Northwest industrial empire pow¬ 
ered by the Columbia Blver, is an engineer 
and an economist who oame to run the Fed¬ 
eral Government's electrical distribution 
system In the Pacific Northwest u years ago. 

had been chairman of the mmols Com¬ 
merce Oommiiston and head of the depart¬ 
ment of public utilities of Northwestern Uni- 
vewlty. 

When he came he believed in the worth of 
public ownership of utilities under proper 
circumstances and he still does. Be also be¬ 
lieves the Bonneville Act directs him to give 
preference in sale of Federal power to pub¬ 
licly owned utUitias, and, as he has said 
many times, he wiU continue to believe eo 
and do so until Congress changes the Bonne¬ 
ville Act. 

He has been called a Socialist, condemned 
as a plotter on the floor of Congress, and 
hanged in eifigy. 


While Raver is known to close associates 
In the Bonneville Admimetration os a deeply 
sensitive man who is hurt by unfair crltici&m, 
]ae resents any attempt to shield him from 
It. He has shown restraint not usually con¬ 
sidered typical of his Scotch-Irish descent in 
avoiding fruitless personal controversies as 
result of such attacks. Be sometimes writes 
a hot answering letter, shows It to a few of 
his olhce intimates, and then tears it up. 

Or. Rnver’s pastor and close personal 
friend, Dr. Uyroii C. Cole, of the First Chris¬ 
tian. Church, believes Dr. Bavoi's strong re¬ 
ligious Iccllng and his regular habit ot wor¬ 
ship account for his depth of understanding 
and probably give him the poise and serenity 
80 evident when he is baited. 

Known to friends who have fished and 
played poker with him as a warmly friendly 
man and a good companion and known to 
other Bonneville employees as an intensely 
kind and loyal boss, Dr. Raver aometimrs 
gives strangers an impression of aloof cold¬ 
ness. 

Raver’s light brown eyes, which gajse lev- 
eliy from behind inconspicuous spectiv(*ios, 
were once described us cold os a rattloanake^a 
by an eastern Oregon politician who mot him 
ca«!unlly. 

Whatever his casual judgments, Baver is 
greatly respected by men who have mot and 
battled with him across a <'ontercnco table. 
One of these is Franklin T. Griffith, chairman 
of the board of the Portland General Elec¬ 
tric Co. 

"Paul Raver is a man of vesry high Ideals,** 
Mr. Griffith said recently. "He has a Job 
under the Department of the Interior. He 
entered It with an understanding of the 
powers and duties of that office with which 
I was not in accord, but in which he hon¬ 
estly believes. He has triod to carry out his 
conception of the law under which he was 
appointed. X do not think ho is a Social¬ 
ist, but on the contrail believe that ho has 
a very firm conviction that free entorprise is 
the secret of American success. He hnr- 
monizes Ills bsliof in free onterprlse with his 
boUef In the propriety and advantage of 
public ownorslilp of some utility opemtions.** 
In his administrutlon of the aoveriinicnt’s 
$163,000,000 Columbia power distribution 
system, a job for which he Is now paid 
$12,300 a year, Dr. Raver la a man who, ac¬ 
cording to his coworkers, is ixislstont that he 
bo supplied no phony facts. 

"He never proceeds on the theory that we 
are right when a complaint comes in ” an 
assistant said recently. "He says to get the 
facts. He doesn't want any phony answers 
to anythlag.’* 

Dr, Bavor has gone so far to get the fncU 
that Bonnevine offers a rarity among Oov- 
ernment agencies. Its aocounu are audited 
twleo-^nce by the Government and once by 
a private accounting firm of national 
stature which specialises in utility account¬ 
ing. That ended criticism that Uie agenoy's 
bookkeeping was rigged. 

Dr. Raver is to the men around him a rare 
combination of the dreamer and the praotl- 
oal man. Ho is practioal enough to fight to 
run the agency on a business basts, but can 
dream of the time when Bonnevine again has 
spare power to leU to attract indus^ea to 
the Northwest. 

*‘He*s a dreamer if there ever was one,** 
said an assoolate. **He seee the Columbia 
Rivar," as he has eatd. **as an oU well that 
never runs dry." Nothing thritis him more 
than finding some new industry has coma 
in, 

Bussing ttw pow ngtnoy througn % war 
M4 tlian tbroutS usexpaotad povar aSort. 
^aa proTMad tougb timas anoogh to miuca 
Mr gat grajrar, but naltbar wu tba 
Jmimt tloa ha Pad to tact. That wm in 


1947 when he had to discharge 650 people 
under gonsressional "economy" orders. 

"They weie people who lived hero, people 
for whom I had personal affection," he said 
recently 

Dr. Ravel’s deep Interest In people as peo¬ 
ple and In their problcmb la one of the things 
that conic np in almoKt weekly "coffee and 
fireplace" sessions of Dr. Baver. Reverend 
Colo, and their wives. 

"Wc bomotimch chow the fat alter a meet¬ 
ing 'way into the wee hours of the night," 
Dr. Cole aflld, "talking about matters of peo¬ 
ple and tlcmociacy and Christian ethics,” 

Dr, Raver’s ch^irch connections are of long 
stniidliig and cleop-rooled In hia Nebraska 
fazm budtground. He first met his wife ut 
a clnircU hupper. He was president of tho 
Chicago Disciples Union before ho came to 
Oregon and is now one of the 15 members of 
tho exocutlvo commlticc of the Disciples of 
Chrihl iulornuUonaL convention. 

At home Dr. Ruvor likes to work with 
power tools, play iho piano (he's a Jakvs 
pUiyor in the 1030’s idiom) and bo a back¬ 
yard *hef on tho barbecue grill he recently 
constructed In what the Kavers call "thtt 
back 40" of their Eastmoreiand home. Ho is 
also u doting grandparent to tho children of 
his two daughters, Mrs. Robert W. Irish, or 
Portland, and Mrs. Alan n, Jouch, of Mc- 
MinnviUe. 

Mrs. Raver suys he’s an easy man to cook 
for. He likes nearly everything but fish— 
which proves he’s a fisherman. 


ECA PitymexiU to Amerkan Publishers 
and Movie Producers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CEOSGEV. MALONE 

or mVADA 

aK the senate of the trHITBD OTATEB 

Saturiay, Srptmber 23 (ief/lalative day 
of Friday, SfiHember 23), ISSfl 

Mr. MALOKK. Mr. I’rchitUTit, I utfc 
uuunimouK iKmiHitiou to have inMortod 
in ttu) Appendix of the Hiroxn it Ust of 
paynaents made by tho Hcouomto Coop> 
oration Administration—ECA—to news- 
papers, wot^ty pubUeationn, nnd book 
companies. aulMldtelnK them tn tho ex- 
port of their pubtleatlona to Europe for 
propaxanda purpoaos. 

nmc and Life maRaxInev tewether re¬ 
ceived 1123,961.31 from April 3. 1948, 
through AUKuat 30. I960, and Reader's 
OlKWit received $138,998.37, and the New 
York Herald Tribune received 869.975.- 
76 duriuR the same period, and other 
pubUcatloiu received the amounts llat^. 

There belna no objection, tho Uat was 
ordered to be printed in the Kitcoao. m 
folio ws; 

[Rrom the Ohlengu Tribune] 
WAnHiMOTOM, September r-The fburli edl. 
tbtti ot the Horetd Tribune hue been tn- 
smed in a nd hot olroulatlun war reeentiy 
with the ovensHw airnuii edition of the How 
York Timea, The Tlnn twa reported its 
oreiMaa airmail edition bat, been a aetl-eut 
almoat from the atart, 

The blEgMt aubaidy paymenta nada in 
August by lOA went to the Uotton plotura 
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Exporters Association and to RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc, which enlisted the aid of the 
American taxpayers to show their films in 
Germany. The association collected $100,- 
000, and RKO got $127,356. 

EGA sold Congress on the idea of subsi¬ 
dizing the circulation of American news¬ 
papers, magazines, and books, and the show¬ 
ing of American movies in Europe to teach 
Europeans the American way of life. The 
subsidy payments were made under invest¬ 
ment guaranty contracts signed with EGA, 
whereby the Marshall plan agency bought 
from the companies any nonconvertible Eu¬ 
ropean currencies collected from their over¬ 
seas operations. 

Total subsidies paid the American publish¬ 
ers and movie producers during August and 


from April 3, 1948 through August SO, 1950, 
follow; 



August ' 
subsidies 

Total 
thiough 
Aug. 30 

Time and Life 

$3,429 40 
4S6 06 

$122,961.21 
1,421.66 

Newsweek. .... _ . _ 

Reader’s Digest. 

10, 580 05 
11,715 00 

123; 998- 37 

P n eke t,books_ 

46,545. 50 

Now York Herald Tribune_ 

-l' 024 24 

69,975.76 

314,026 00 
52,458.81 

Motion Picture Exporters Asso¬ 
ciation _.. 

100,000 00 

Nassau Distiibut.mg Co_ ,, 

17,000 06 
421 91 
2,181 14 
183.30 

Pi’inccton Univeisity Pi ess_ 

Crowell'Cnlliers. .. , . 

62,458 81 
4, 949 14 

Harper & Bros_ _. 

1 1,213.30 

1 3,009.84 

^ 401.44 

Intel science Publisheis . 

82 40 

Vikmg Press.. 

117 90 

Bantam Books... 

, 2,773 62 

1 12,947.62 



August 

subsidies 

Total 
through 
Aug. 30 

J. Wiley & Sons. 

$1, 750.26 

8,165 48 

$4,098 26 
R, 165 48 
127,356 12 
29,621 45 
14,660.65 
3,590 no 

1 3,158 58 

Keystone Pictures... 

R-K-O. 

127,356.12 

New American Library_ 

Curtis Publishing Co_ 


Overseas News Agency... 


Stecheit-Hafnei_ 


Paul B Hoeboi, Inc__ 


1 162.00 

Alfred A. Knopi_ 


87.00 

Harvard Univeisity Press_ 


415 00 

McGiaw-Hill__ 


2,822. 00 

Ynike Pnhlishmg On_ _ 


289 00 

W B. Saundeis___ 


1,277 00 
32 00 

Silver Burdett Co__ 


D. Van Nostrand Co... 


1, 370 00 
1, 136 00 

Remhold Publishmg Co. 





Informational media guaranties issued during the fiscal year ended June 30,1950 


Applicant 


Media to be distributed 


Taco amount of guaranties issued 


Western 

Germany 


Nether¬ 

lands 


Austria 


Norway 


Italy 


Total 


A. MAGAZINE PROJECTS 

Harper <fe Bros. (Franklin Square 
Agency). 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.. 

Tho Crowoll-Collier Publishing Go_ 

The Curtis Publishing Co.. 

Tho Header’s Digest Association, Inc- 

Time, Inc. 

Weekly Publications, Inc. 


Agreed categories of periodicals, largely technical, of many United States 
publishers. 

Technical, industrial, and trade periodicals.. 

Collier’s, American Magazine, and Woman’s Home Companion... 

Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Holiday. 

English or German edition or both... 

International edition of Life or Time or both__ 

International edition of Newsweek..... 


$56,000 
8,000 
69,688 
64,000 
61,850 
5,000 


Subtotal-. 


263,538 


B. BOOK PROJECTS 

(Including porlodicaks In certain c 
as noted) 


Academic Press, Ino-. 
Acme Code Co., Ino- 


Alfred A, Knopf, Inc.—. 

Architectural Hook Publishing Co-. 
Atlas Publishing Co., Inc. 


Bantam Books. Inc. 

Doubloday & Co., Inc.. 


Duell, Sloan & Poarce, Inc- 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.. 
Proderick A. Praogor, Ino-- 


Gerard E. TTaagons. 

Gruno Stratton, Ino... 

Harcourt, Brace Co., Inc.. 

Harpci & Bros. 

Harvard University Press. 

Insl Itut for Research m Biography, Inc 

Intel science Publishers, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

John Wiley <Si Sons, Inc.. 

Lea ^ Febiger. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc. 

Museum Books, Inc. 


Any books published (scientific and technical).. 

Agreed categories of books, chiefly nonfiction, of many United States pub¬ 
lishers; also some periodicals. 

Any books published.. 

List of books specially selected by applicant (architectural). 

World Markets Directory, World’s waste Trade Directory, World Chemical 
Directory; also World Markets, a weekly trade newspaper 

Inexpensive paper-bound editions, specially selected by applicant. 

List of Doubleday and Garden City books specially selected by applicant, 
and medical books published by tho Blakiston Co. 

Any books published. 

Any books published (chiefly technical).... 

Agreed categories of books, chiefly scientific and technical, of many United 
States publishers; also some periodicals. 


-do.. 


Any books published (medical) and 2 medical journals., 
Any books published.-. 


-do.. 

,-do.. 


Paul B. HooboL Inc... 

Pocket Books, Inc. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc..—. 

Princeton University Press. 

Keinhold Publishing Oorp. 

Silver Burdett .. 

The (\ V MosbyCo-. 

The Now American Library of Woild 
Literature, Inc. 

Tho Viking Pross..... 

Van lliomsdyck Book Service, Inc- 


W. B, Saunders Co-. 
W. 8. Hall & Co— 


Year Book Publishers, Inc, 


Subtotal- 


C. MOTION PICTURE PROJECTS 

Motion Picture Export Association 


(Germany), Inc. 
Cagle Lion PIl 


Urns, Inc.. 


Eagle 

Ixiew’s, Inc.—- 

I’aramount metmm Oorp. 

Republic Pictures Oorp.-. 

RKO Radio Pictures, Inc ,,,,,. 

Samuel Goldwyti Productions, Inc,— 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Oorp,,, 

Universal Pictures Co., Ino,..— 

Waimor Bros. Pictures, Inc.„,. 


World Biography, a 2-volume rofereneo work. 

Any books published (scientific and technical).— 

Any medical hooks published and 2 medical lournals. 

Any hooks published (scientific and technical). 

Any books published (medical) and 1 medical journal. 

Any books published (substantially all scientiue, technical, and industrial),. 
Agreed categories of books, chiefly nonfiction, of many United States pub' ' 
liahers, also some periodicals. 

Any books published (medical)....-. 

Inexpensive paper-bound editions, specially selected by applicant. 

Any books published (scientific, technical, industrial, and vocational). 

Any books published... 

Any books published (scientific and technical)... 

Any books published (textbooks).-.—... 

Any books published (medical) and 11 medical journals. 

Inexpensive paper-bound editions, specially selected by applicant. 


Any books published.... 

Agreed categories of books, chiefly scientific and technical, of many united 
States publishers; also some periodicals. 

Any books published (medical)...... 

Agreed categories of books, chiefly nonfiction, of many United States pub¬ 
lishers, also some periodicals. 

Any books published (medical). 


36 feature films approved by Military Government and released prior to 
Dec. 31,1949. 

2 feature films,,,' 

9 feature films,,, 

10 feature films,, 

7 feature films.., 

13 feature films,. 

2 feature films.,, 

13 feature films,, 

8 feature films... 

7 feature films,,.. 


Recommended for guaranty by EGA Advisory Oommlt- 
I tee on Motion Picture Guaranties and to be released 
in c^endar year 1960 


760 


6,000 

25,000 


300 

1,260 

60,000 


550 

2, noo 
1, noo 
030 


26,600 


876 

24,000 


1,250 


300 


25,000 
1,260 


176,065 


636, 400 

62,486 
321,000 
369,000 
264.000 
484,000 
6i926 
486.000 
247,000 
,292,000 


$40,000 


1 = 


5.186,810 


16,790 
45,692 
16,520 
86, GOO 


$ 5,000 
2,400 


26,450 
12, 000 
600 


$13,970 
10,000 
21,900 


$14,920 
7, 600 
3,670 


205,602 


46,460 


45,870 


26,090 


11,400 
15,000 

2,000 

6,340 


19,800 
16,000 


1,850 

6,676 


5,000 


3,500 


6,000 
10,000 
1,360 
6,675 
4,175 


27,700 
14, 750 
33,660 
6,000 
40,000 
20,000 

2,600 
20,000 
20,000 
3,350 
13,400 


16,000 

15,000 

2,600 
16,000 

16,300 

86,000 

12,000 


416,915 


642 


6,000 


1, 600 


10, 542 


1,876 


20,000 


12,500 


16,000 


65,375 


$40,000 

60,000 
42,110 
136,850 
111), 640 
182,350 
5,600 


677,650 


11.400 
16,000 

2,750 

6,340 

6,000 

49,800 
16,000 

1,660 
11,425 
60,000 

6,000 
10,000 
1,900 
8,676 
6,175 
3,317 
27, 700 
14, 750 
33,650 
6,000 
91, COO 
20, OOO 

4, 875 
66, 500 
20, 000 
4,600 

13.400 
300 

16, 000 
66, OOO 

3,7.50 
15,000 

10,300 
36,000 

12,000 


18,887 


630,400 

62,486 
821,000 
369,000 
264,000 
484, 000 

64,925 
486, 000 
247, 000 
292,000 


3.186,810 


Subtotal 
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Informational media guaranties issued during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950 Continued 


Applicant 

Media to be dislnbuted 

Eaec ainount of guaranties issued 

Wes'ein 

tfenn.iiiy 

Nelher- 

luuls 

Austiia 

Norwa^ 

Italy 

Total 

D NEWSPAPER AND RELATED PROJECTS 


$15,000 
7. N 10 

5, 5(li) 





$15. non 

7.S10 
5, 5l/!) 

Keystone Pictures, Inc. 

Overseas News Agency, Inc. 

The Journal of Commerce Corp. 

C! n 4 o 1 




. 


Tlie .loiini.il of Coinnii'icc, Weekly Jlepmton United Siale.s Ibisiiiess, and 
linpoiL liulletm. 



1 


r.H,;uo 


$00,'.02 

,$ 15. S70 

$sl, 105 

5S, ;uo 

‘1. ISl, 5s7 



0,071, 715 





Informational media gvaiantics issued up to June 30, 1940 



Aledia to be disti ibiited 

Pac(' anionnt of yuarant ii's issued (tor operating 
penods of 0 months e\e(‘pt wluae noted) 

Applicant 

UeN('iu 

CteruKiny 

XellKM'- 

lands 

__ 

Austria 

_ 

Norway 

Total 

A. MAOAZINE I'llOJECTS 







The Crowell-Colhor Publi.shin" Co. 

The Reader’s ^l^^e.st As.soei.it.ion, hic. 

The yoiko Publkshlnp; Co., Inc. 

Tunc, Inc. 

CollK'r’s, Anieiican Mtu'iv/.ine, and Woman’s Home (■’oinpanion. 

$ ;o, 010 

ISl.l'OO 

'"'$L 100 



$50,010 
1S2, too 

Ainerican .lournal ol Snra'fy, American .lonrnal <it M<‘dieine--. 

Inteniiitionai oililions oljale oi 'IMme or both.. 

:i,ono 
21 ' 1 , son 

11). .".00 

""^hVooo 

$2.1,71)1) 

a, 000 

2.S},l)0i) 
41.52.5 

'Weekly Publications, Inc. 


•1S1,7()5 

u,0t)0 

10,000 

hi, 701) 

517. 00.5 

n. BOOK rilO.TBCTS 



" 






u.ono 




0,000 

0,000 


List of bnnk's .Kpi‘i'1 illy aeha'fI'd hv applicant (‘i.'l’CeTil. reprint.s) .. - 

0.01)0 






2S,000 




2S,000 



4.000 



” 

4,000 



o.tmi) 




0,000 


.do. . ... ... 

2S.00(I 


_ „ 

« .... 

2.S, 000 



n.nno 


. 


11,000 


List of books Miceiallyselecicd by applu'ant (mainly seientille aM<i ttadniuMl)-. 
Idst of hooks specially selected applicant (iTKrnt andtkVetmt M'prmisi. ... 

Any books published (medical books') . . -- . — 

List of books specially sidecled by apidieunt (25-eent reprints) .. . ■ 

Any books published .. ... 

Any books iiubllslied (textbooks) .. ... - .... 

Any books fmhtisiied by tlie Maemillaa Oo-. ... ...... - , 

Any boolcs published . ..... ... 

200,000 




200,000 

The New Amoiicaa Library of World 
lateraturc, Inc. 

T*ej0 n UoebiM*, Inc_ _ 

100, OlH) 

0,001) 

‘ 22, 50t) 

““ 


122, 500 

0, 000 

}\)C'k('(r Hooks, Inc __ _ - _ 

too, 000 



». 

100,000 

Jb'incetnu liniveusity Pre.ss. 

h, 000 

«.«- -« « 



,S,tH)0 

Si 1 11 itivlnit f'l, 

1. 200 




1,200 

iStieciieiti”f 1 (iit'ner Inc , i - _ - 

40,000 




40,000 

''IMin Vi'li'hur _ __ _ 

10, 500 




Hs500 

RnlUnf.fl.I . .^ _ 


fthO, 700 

22, 500 



502, 200 

C, MOTION nCTTJKK rUOJKCTS 






hookObTi Tniernat iriiial florp, . ___ 

Prints of Snow White, F.'infasia, and PJ Walt Mihusds 

Prints ol aliout 52 feature lllm.s and uiioul 20 .slioil MJbjeel."., as nppio\tMi Jiy 
Ahlituiy Chiverninenl. 

70,000 




70,01)0 

MotUm Picture Export Association (Cer- 
inany), Inc, 

- 157, 1511 




457, mu 

Siibt.(ital„., ____------- 


527, l.iM 



1 ^ 

.527,15)1 

I). NEWSrAl'Ell ANn NEWS AHEN'CV 
PUOJKC'TS 






' 

NfiW yprk frerald J'r’ihiine, Inc _ 

Euroiiean edition 

• 111 1,000 


7,(M)0 


107,000 

rivi;M’S(*as News inc - .. 

New.s ,sef'vi<'e in ths'inan language ««,. 

20, 200 



2 a, '200 

The JToKre.ssivo Publishing Association, 
Inc. 

Neiu) Vulkszeitung, a weekly ne\vsi»uper pulibshed in New York 

10 . lot) 




HI, KM 





Subtotal. . 


HU, 000 


7,<«)0 


20(1, IKM 

Total . j 


b 772,2lU 

:u, too 1 

20,000 

1 :u,7oo 1 

I 1 

l,H07,{10t 




2 Covtirs opwating iKTiod of loss than <> inoiil Its, foo It'olmloal h‘'ihoih. 

K Inoludos renewal ofguanmiy for .sooond opornliiiK poiitxl of (> oioMllis. 

^ Xuoludoa ronowal of guaranty for st'cnnU oju'i’utiug porlutl, loss than tl months, for toohiiical reasons. 


Acbesoxt Should Resign 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oy 

HON. GEORGE W. MALOME 

OF KTEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1250 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record a July 19, 
1950, press release giving my reasons for 
asking the resignation of Dean Acheson. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Washington, X5. C., July 19, 1950.—Unitfd 
Statoi Senator Georok W. Mas.onk, Uepuh- 
Mean, Nevada, today demuiKlccI the reslg- 
nation of Secretary of State Dean Acnenon 
ror his atupld bungling in ft)reign policy 
which has brought this country to its pres¬ 
ent plight, and for a complete reorganlm- 
tion of the Department. 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: **We 
have been led into the Korean War, which, 
will cost US the wealth of lives and material. 
Having committed ourselves and finding our¬ 
selves in this thing, we will make every nec¬ 
essary sacrifice to win* This wholehearted 


uniting of our effortfl to win does not, how¬ 
ever, take one hrta from the stigma of stu¬ 
pidity <in the part of our olticlids who mad© 
It possible for m to get into this tn'cdica- 
nnmt. 

*'The many unpleasant chapters of Ameri¬ 
can diplomuey in the Far BJuat, taf which 
Korea is the latoit but probiibiy not the lust, 
are ii direct sequel to amateurish bungling, 
which. In retro«pcc5t, actindly seems to have 
hmn deaignod to make the Oommunisfe domi¬ 
nant in Asia, I am rtdlably informed that 
a group in our State Department believed 
that cummuaism would be good for Aaia, 

**W« would pn^bably npvrr have faced 
what Fresldent Truman ealla this ‘threat to 
the peace of th© world* had it not been tor 
the gross blundering by the admlnlatration 
la the field of foreign policy. At Yalta, with 
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tlie advice of Dean AcHeson’s friend, one 
Alger Hiss, since labeled a Red traitor, our 
ailing President ‘bribed’ Stalm to intervene 
in the far eastern war. Tbis was quite un¬ 
necessary for, as Mr Hiss no doubt well knew, 
Japan was then on its last legs and bad 
already made several unofiScial overtures for 
peace. Thus the way was paved for a Com¬ 
munist base in North Korea. 

“Mr, Acheson’s recent statement that the 
United States would not use its veto power 
in the United Nations to block recognition 
of the Communists regime in China was a 
weak-kneed position to take against the ad¬ 
vancing aggressor, and was virtually an mvi- 
tatlon to the Reds to go further. 

“Either the State Depaitment should have 
clearly abandoned southern Korea or should 
have done the things necessary to make It 
clear that an attack on southern Korea would 
be opposed by us. It did neither. Why? 
Partly because our foreign policy is both 
casual and Improvised, and partly because 
the State Department is unwilling to tell the 
American people just what it has committed 
them to. 

“It IS imperative that a stop he put to the 
State Department's deficit diplomacy. The 
administration has allowed our commit¬ 
ments to increase while our power to meet 
them has been allowed to decline. 

“Obviously, General MacArthur did not 
prepare for a Korean campaign because our 
State Department had never Informed him 
that it had made commitments which might 
require such a campaign. 

“Our State Department never once con¬ 
sulted either of the two persons best quali¬ 
fied to advise us on our far eastern policy J 
General MacArthur and Admiral Badger. 

“Now the American people must pay the 
penalty in bloodshed and loss of life and 


in damaged prestige throughout the world 
because of incompetence as well as lack of 
foresight on the part of our State Depart¬ 
ment. 

“We went into this shooting war to wage 
a political fight against the Russians. To¬ 
day It looks like the shrewd Russians may 
simply ignore the challenge, neither backing 
down nor openly fighting. As in Greece and 
In the Berlin airlift, we may be left to ex¬ 
pend our energy while the Russians rest and 
continue their preparations, with, of course, 
the help of the Marshall-plan nations which 
are shipping to Russia, her satellite coun¬ 
tries in Europe and Communist China, mate¬ 
rials needed to wage war. Through 96 trade 
treaties between Marshall-plan countries and 
iron-curtam countries, we are even today 
arming Russia to wage world war HI. 

“Perhaps In Korea the Russians were try¬ 
ing to see how far they could go. If our 
foreign policy is not more clearly designed, 
these tests will continue. It ought to be 
determined what this country can do and 
what it Is willing to do, and those things 
should be told to the world in clear terms. 
What areas are important to our ultimate 
safety? What areas are we to defend? Let 
the administration name them so that every¬ 
one will know. 

“What is to be our policy regarding the 
continuation of arming Russia through the 
Marshall-plan countries? What is to be our 
policy in regard to one of those nations, 
England, furnishing petroleum and other 
war materials to Communist China, some 
of which has found its way to Korea? What 
Is the Korean war intended to accomplish? 
What do we do after we have pushed the 
North Koreans back across the thirty-eighth 
parallel? Do we intend to garrison all of 


Korea for the indefinite future? Is the send- 
mg of troops to Korea to be regarded as a 
precedent? If so, of what? Despite our low 
opinion of the State Department, we find it 
hard to believe they got into this thing 
without an Idea of what they mean to make 
of it. They at least owe the soldiers, their 
wives and parents, and the taxpayers an 
explanation that so far has not been forth¬ 
coming. 

“The stupid handling of the Korean threat 
is but another instance proving the unfit¬ 
ness of Mr. Acheson for his high position. 
His administration has been wholly un¬ 
satisfactory.’* 


Representative Harold C Hagen Reports 
on Veterans’ Benefits Provided by 
Eighty-first Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, SevtemJber 20, 1950 

•Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission gi*anted me to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I am inserting 
herewith the following- digest of the 
most important laws enacted for the 
benefit of our veterans and their de¬ 
pendents during the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, first and second sessions: 


Laws relating to veterans and their dependents and the Veteran^ Administration enacted "by the 81st Cong, 


Public 

Law 


41 

61 

09 

108 

171 

104 

196 

233 

241 


314 

339 


341 

361 

% 

m 


Subject 


Modinos certain laws to permit atmbfied officers heretofore or hereafter placed on honorary retired list of Naval or Mwine Corps Eoseije to reo^ye 
rotireraenrh^ Public Law 306, 79 th^Cmi 5 .,JPeb 21,1946, and to prevent rctroaotivo checkago of payments erroneously made to certain 

AuChSM^<S>U>twn^of nroSme^oUhe^visa^cSSs^ and immi^tionTntoT^^ 
former meS of uSitod ^ wS p^^^ in tho so-callod GI PiancSes Act (Public Law 471, 79th Cong.), as amended, 

Araon‘JsS*?MS)!’NatioMrSofviMXifermmmn(ieActofim wadded by 
maturintc on or after Aug. 1, 1946, in cases whore beneficiary could not have elected lumpsum settlement, any accrued installments of inhuranco not 
naid to beneficiary during his lifetime bo paid to estate of lusured rather than estate of beneficiary..—-— -r'n""!—^t“ 

Extonds to mornbors of the Eosorvo components of all bianehcs of the armed services (incli^inK National Giwrd men) who ate killed or Injured while 
rendering service or undergoing training under competent orders for short periods of time the same benefits they would receive if serving for periods m 


excess of 30 days. 


ITousiriff Act of ii) 4 fl’Tftio'ili pfovldcrprcforlinw’la Vccu^ low-rent public housing to the veteians of World Wars l and II, or their 

fftSs! tVtuI VpmvKlos preSco to vrterans ot any wu. or thoi lamiUea, in tho granting oflonnt tor construction or repair ot farm homes.and tiOo 

tnoiiSSso?? ntl**vfdi”c1Sw°M!i?7tocSng.,*'^e(iuSe°pa^ment'toaTet6r8n hariag been hosplt^edorWed tor by the Veterans’ Adininistm'tion, 
St boSte ffiitlS during tie pwlod otsuoh lioBpitolicatlon or care by reason ot the 1" Pal'H? ^ 

payment to him of such sums where his estato eciuals or exceeds $1,600. This payment may not be made until after tho expiration of 6 months follow 
Wfi: a finding of competency. 


Date 

approved 



QrSfteHme to omnloyo^'inTh^ex^tivr^^^^^ voteransof tho Spanish-Amcricim Wot, World War I. ^ World Wot H, to 

^I)OTticipato! wltiSut loss of pay or deduction from annual leave, in funerals for deceased members of tho Armed Forces returned to the United States 
for hurial,. . * 


Extends 

Amends 


for 2 yoarroxiVting the irmed PorcM of the United Bti^os o^uty abroa^...,--.-™ 

mends Public Law 71)2, 80th Cong., which provides special housing assistance to certein disabled 
g«mnnn<wi+irtn undw Veterans Ileaulation No, 1 (a), as amended, for permanent and total scrvlce-oonnocted disability due to the loss, or loss of use, 
by rcuwwmV amputation, ankylosis, pro^essive muscular dystrophies, or paralysis, of both lower oxtrornities, such as to preclude locomotion without 

tho aid of braces, crutches, oanos, or a vmeel ch/**--.- 

Provides tormlnul-lortvo pay for certain officers of the Navy^andJeanne t^orps>, 
mnibiis Compensation Act “ — - • 

ncctod cases; amends Vote 

(S5ffpu^lta^I.‘gre“&i!5Si“pM;»timeS^iSSiSSteddrs«WtyTii5'mwii»t<idat8bpor(»ntortliosoi^ 

V(5?mns RomilSionNo 1 M increase payments to widows with children; liberalises roqulramonl lor d^^noy altowances undm 

i*nbiir fjAw iw filltli Ocnii ■ amends nar VIII. Veterans Regulation No. 10, a.s amended by adding a proviso to the e^ct that disease, injury, w death 
In^Sred^St w Uiui KSdSS rtho el t^rvicTpersonjhallU d^od to have be® Inouued in bno o( duty “ 

fto^iOTlfy status and proceduic re noueombataut as^stance 

to personnel of uoitod Arm^ 


Apr. 14,1949 
Apr. 21,1349 
May 23,1949 
Juno 20,1949 
July 16,1949 

Aug. 1,1949 

Do. 


Aug. 10,1949 
Aug. 17.1949 


Sept. 7,1949 
Oct. 5,1949 


anaGoodfi^c Survey, 


detailed for suen duty ro do conszaoroa, ««■ »u --- ------— 


Provides for ii^taliatioii in Arlin^^ Me 
Increases basic rates of o^^aation for 
compensation under World War Veto« 






Oot. 


Bo. 

Dot. 12^1949 
Cot. 26.1949 


Oot. 29^1949 
Apr. 17,1960' 
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Laws relating to veterans and their dependents and the Veterans* Administration enacted "by the 81st Cong. —Continued 


Public 

Law 


Subject 


Pale 

appioved 


475 


479 

492 

500 

511 


573 


574 


59S 

599 


009 

CIO 


on 

024 

771 


791 

79« 


Amends National Housing Act, as amandod, to liberalize, o^itond, and expand EHA insurance anthoiiiy under titl(\s I, II, and VI; to increase the piir- 
eliasing authority of tho Ecdcial National Mortgage Association and leinovo its power to make advance eominitinents loi the purchase of eligible 
mortgages; to piovide loi llic disposal ot war and veterans housing (Lanham Act Housing'i; to anthonze low-inteiest-iate loans by the Housing and 
Home Finance Adininistratoi to eduCiitioiial institutions to provide housing loi then students and tacultics; and aineiuls title III of the Si'i’vicemen’s 
Bcadjusimont Act, as amended (Public, lIKi, 7Sth Cong.), among other things, to extend GI loan benefits to unieinari led w ulnws ot ceilaiii deceased 
veteians, to extend peimis.siblo jicriod ol a home loan fioni 25 to 110 yoais, to increase amount ot guaianty fioin 50 to 01) pel cent (but not exeis'ding 
$7,500) on loans loi riurcluisc of residential inofieity oi eonsliuctinii of a home, piovidcd tlu' \ctcian has'not pri'vioiisly a\aik'd himstdroj title III 
(SRA) benefits; to rctiuiic conloniuty with ininimiim constmction lerpiiiements pic.sciihcd h.\ the AdinniLstiatoi lor loans on residential inoperty; 
to repeal seetion 505 (a) ol the SRA (seeondary loan proMsions) ofh'ctivc Dec. 31, 1050, oi such oailicr tune as the Admuustiatoi may deteimine. and 

to piovide direct 4 percent loans to \eterans under certain condilion.s... 

Amends sec. 5, Ainu'd Foices Leave Act of lOk), as amended (Public, 701, 7‘.)th Cong ) to extend until June 30, 105], Hie time willnii whieh to make 

apidieation loi teninnal-leave pav.-...-.-.... 

Amends Public, 577, 79tli Cong , ielating to benefits for ceitain Woihl War 11 veterans who lost oppoitiinity for piobational civil-sen ice appointments 
by reason of si'rviee in armed loiee.^, in oidei letioactively to advance in giade, tunc m gi ide, and conipeiisution certain innployees in tlu' postal Held 

serv lee w ho aie veteians ol Woild War II............ 

Proxides uniform longi'vitv pioinotioiial guides foi the postal held sei viee. Time spent m the military si'rviec is allowable smw u'e as didhied m the act 
Amends sec. 415, Public, 351, Slst Cong , w Inch provided a pei iod of 0 months altei Oct. 1, 1919, during w Inch inembers of umlormml services w ho wen' 
hospital patients had tho right to elect reiuement hene/its comtmted under laws in elleot on 8ept. 30, 1949, to extend the ehectivo dato from Api. 1, 

1950, to Dee 31,1950. 

Authoiizes comnn.ssioned olfcors ol the Armv, Naw, Air Foice, and Marino Coips to admimstei oaths ie<iuircd in the piociiremeiit of persons for I'nhst- 

mi'nt or appointment in the armed services......... 

Amends subpar. (c), par. I, pt. I, Veteians Regulation 1 (a), as amended, hv Public Law 718 , .soth (’’ong., Juno 24,1918, to provide a rebuttable pie- 
sumptinn of service connection in ease of veterans wdio develop a compensable di'grec of active pulmonary tuberculosis within 3 yein.s from date of 

separation fiom aotive servieo....... 

“Housing and Rent Act of 1950 “ Auiends tho Housing and Rent Act of 1917, as aineiided, to extend lent control Wt'c. 2 extends to June 39, 1951, tho 

provisions lor pieJeroncc or pnoiity to vi'ti'rans of World War II with respect to purchase or n'lifal ol housingaecommodatioms. 

Provides for extension of ti'riu of patents ol pei.snns w’ho .served with military or naval forces of the Unite.d Stab's durnm Wot id War 11. 

“Selective Service Extension Act of 1959”: Amemls Seleetivo Scivieo Act of 19tS (Public 7.59, .SDHi C'ong.), as amendiMl, suh.see. (h) of see 17, (o extend 
termmalaoii date thereof from July 9, 1951), to July 9, 1951, and adds sec 21 which authon/ivs Hit' ITesi.leiit until .Inly 9, 19."!. to ordi'r any or all inem- 
hcis and units of any or all Reserve oompoiu'iits of the Armed Forces of tho Hinted States ami retired peusoimel ol the Regular Armed Foiees to active 

duty for 21 months witliiiUhe per.somu'I htn'iigHis provided by .see 2 ol tho 1918 net..., .. 

Provides free postage for members of *\mied Foiees ol United Stales m Koii'a, and such othei combat xoiu's as the Presitli'iH. may lU'U'after designate, 

until June 30, 19.51, unless terimiiiited at an onilier dale by eoneurreiit ri'solution of the t’ongie.ss or by dneetion of the Pn'.sidi'Ut.. 

“Velcran.s’ Gduetdion and training amendments of 1951)’’: Amends titli' II of tho Serv icemen’.s Readjustnu'ni. Act (Public Law .'llh, 7Sih Hong.), us 
amended, to incorporate, with sigiiilleant modifleations, ceilaiti jirovisions whieh heri'tofoie hud been tho subieet nrilter of adimiustiative regnla* 
tious and l,emporary limitations m appropriation acts, reladiig to the (luullheations of schools and courses oll’ered by schools, the ehaiaeti'r of eourses 
and tho coiuiltions under winch they may he pursued by eligible veterans, and the determination of fair and iva.sonahle rail's of tnlHon chargeable 
by institutions, also includes certain entirely new provisions, notably minimum standards for uppliealums by tlie Stales in approving proht scliools, 

and a procedure for recovering ov^'rnayments of.sub,sistenceullowancefiom schools failing to mulct' prompt retiorts of attendance .status... .. 

To make amounts propcrlv foi deposit into the personal funds of imtii'nts and funds duo iiicompeti'iit hciieheiailcs, admiiiisti'ri'd by the Veterans’ .\d- 
mimstration, imincdiately available for di.shnrsemeut for authorizeil imipo.ses without eovi'ring into the ’rreasury of the United fc^tales to hi' ueeom- 

plished by ciejitmg .special di'posit accounts for such funds with the ’riea.surer of the Hniled States.. ... 

Authoiizes the Pri'.sidoni to extend enlistments hi the Armed Foiees ol the United States lor a peiiod of not to t'xeeed 12im>nth.s, thw antlioiity to ex- 

pir on July 9,19.51.... , „ ... . 

Authorizes payment of family allowanei'S to depeu<lent.s of enlisted niemh('r.s of nrmi'd seiviei's Providi'.s (H di'pi'iiilenl.s with .$.s,5 to .$19.5 a month 
* 3 lowest grades In Armed Forces oontnbuto $10 permuntli, with (lovi'rument whling $1.5 tor I dependent, ,'^(>7.5{) lor 2 and $.S5 for mori' than 2 
♦ * middle 2 giades I'uy .$<i0 and 2 top grailes allot .$89 with $((7.59 added for J or 2 tlepemleiits and $85 lor .1 or mure * puvmenls relio- 

active to Aug. I * * ^ no allotments for ohici'i's. ... .1.. 

Provides for out-patient treatment of veterans of Spanish-Amenean War, Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine lusurrecliou-..-,-.. 

Autlioiizos payments by Veterans’ Administration on purehnso of automohile.s by cerium ili.sahlcd veleruus... 


Api. 20, P.'.’l) 
Apr, 2(), 1950 

4 nr, 29.19.50 
Alay 3,19.‘'0 
IMay 10,1959 

May 22,19.50 

June 23,1950 

Po, 

Juno 30,1950 


Po. 

July 12,19.50 

July 13,1950 

July 15,1950 
July 27, 1950 


Si'pt. 8,19.50 
Sept. 19,19.50 
Sept. 21, ISIaO 


1 supported and voted for most all of 
the above-mentioned measures. 

As the Representative in Con.oircss 
from the Ninth District of Minnesota, it 
has been my pleasure to have been of 
official service to thousands of veterans. 
Any veteran having a problem with a 
Federal agency who contacts me, always 
will receive my fullest official aid and co¬ 
operation. Besides voting for all meri¬ 
torious veterans’ legislation, I introduced 
the following bills myself: 

H, R. 1216, January 10, 1949: A bill to 
amend the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, so as to provide an increase in pay 
for certain personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 

H, R. 2024, January 31, 1949: A bill to ex¬ 
tend pension benefits under ■’he laws re¬ 
enacted by Public Law 239, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, August 13, 1935, as now or here¬ 
after amended, to certain persons who served 
with the United States military or naval 
forces engaged in hostilities in the More 
Province, including Mindanao, or in the is¬ 
lands of Samar and Leyte, after July 4, 1902, 
and prior to January 1, 1914, and to their 
unremarried widows, child, or children, 

H. R. 4276, April 14, 1949: A bill to extend 
the status of veterans of World War I to 
persons enrolled or enlisted and serving on 
United States Shipping Board vessels during 
V/orld War I in war zones* 

H. R. 4999, June 6, 1949: A bill to provide 
that the Veterans' Administration shall 
furnish the children of certain deceased vet¬ 
erans medical, hospital, and domiciliary care. 

H, R. 6906, August 6,1949: A bill to amend 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 so as to grant 
certain peacetime veterans and their unmar¬ 
ried widows preference in employment where 
Pederal funds are disbursed. 


H. R. 8324, May 2, 1960: A bill to amend 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to pro¬ 
vide the maximum retirement pay for cer¬ 
tain retired cnll,stod men for tho period from 
July 1, 1912, through June 30, 1946. 

II. R. 9679, September 16, I960: A bill to 
amend Vetcranh Rcgiilation No. 1 (a) to ex¬ 
tend the period of presumption ol service- 
connection in tho case of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis from 3 to 7 years. 

These have not become law, although 
some provisions have been adopted into 
legislation which has become law. 

I invite veterans to write to me at any 
time, I am your United States Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress and your friend. I 
will be glad to hear from you and I assure 
you of my fullest cooperation and assist¬ 
ance at any time. 

My name and address is Representa¬ 
tive Harold C. Hacen, 205 United States 
Post Office Building, Crookston, Minn, 

If 1 am reelected as your Congress¬ 
man-United States Representative in 
Congress—on November 7, my address 
on and after January 3 again will be 
1405 House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

The veterans of the Ninth District are 
fortunate in having a splendid group of 
county service officers. Veterans can 
always get good cooperation from these 
men. They know their job and they are 
very helpful to veterans and their de¬ 
pendents, The county service officers in 
the Ninth District are as follows; Ralph 
Reinhardt, Becker County service offi¬ 
cer, Detroit Lakes, Minn.; B. A. Axelson, 
Beltrami County service officer, Bemidyi, 


Minn.; Leslie Welter, Jr,, Clay County 
service officer, Moorhead, Minn,; F. J. 
Hanson, Clearwater County service offi¬ 
cer, Bagley, Minn,; E. R. Fitzgerald, Kitt¬ 
son County service officer, Hallock, 
Minn.; Ira L. Brazie, Lake of the Woods 
County service officer, Buudette, Minn.; 
Allen W. Benson, Mahnomen County 
service officer, Mahnomen, Minn.; John 
W. Sands, Marshall County service offi¬ 
cer, Warren, Minn,; Merton Johnson, 
Norman County service offlctu', Ada, 
Minn.; Philip M. Kjuglien. Otter Tail 
County service offici'r, Fergus Falls, 
Minn,; H* B, Rafteseth, Pennington and 
Red Lake County service officer. Thief 
River Falls, Minn.; Earl G. Harness, I^olk 
County service officer, Crookston. Minn,; 
C. R, Turner, Roseau County service offi¬ 
cer. Roseau. Minn.; George M. Korbel, 
Wilkin County service officer, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn, 


Your Expmiei Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JOHN! ROONEY 

OF NSW fOEIC 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September ZB, i9B0 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer¬ 
ican public must fully realize that one 
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Of the important achievements of this 
Eighty-first Congress is the passage of 
the bill, H. R. 6000, expanding and 
bringing up to date our social-security 
system. This bill marks substantial 
progress in the field of social legislation 
and has long been overdue. A great part 
of the credit for this progressive legisla¬ 
tion is due to the work and long effort 
of my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LynchJ, who is going to be the next 
Governor of the State of New York. 
There has been Nation-wide interest in 
the provisions of this new social-security 
bill ever since we passed it here in the 
Eouse last October. Now that President 
Truman has signed the bill and it has 
become Public Law 734, I feel it might 
be helpful to my constituents to describe 
the major changes in our social-security 
system occasioned by the new law. 

MAJOR CHANGES 

Briefly summarized, the major changes 
are; 

(a) Larger benefits: The 354,843 New 
Yorkers receiving social-security pay¬ 
ments as of August 31, 1950, will find 
that in the checks to be mailed out next 
month their benefits will be, on the aver¬ 
age, roughly 75 percent greater than 
they have been. For those persons who 
will retire after June 1952, benefits will 
be twice what they are now, on the 
average. 

(b) Broader coverage; On January 1, 
1951, nearly 1,000,000 people in the State 
of New York who up to now have not 
been covered by social security, will come 
under the system. For the first time the 
nonfarm self-employed—persons owning 
small businesses such as grocery stores, 
retail stores, or gas stations—will have 
the opportunity to earn social-security 
privileges. 

(c) Easier eligibility: In general, it 
will take less years of social-security 
“coverage'* before you are eligible to 
draw benefits. Persons who are now 65 
or over, and who have had six quarter- 
years—a year and a half—of social- 
security '^coverage" can and should apply 
immediately for benefits. Any retired 
worker, as well as survivors and depend¬ 
ents, win be able to earn $50 a month 
as against the present limit of $15 with¬ 
out losing their benefit payments. 

LARGER BENEFITS 

How much larger will benefits be under 
the new law? Increases in the amount 
of benefits will go to two main groups: 
(a) Those who are currently receiving 
benefits, or who will begin receiving them 
before 1952; and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952. Let us 
see how the new bill afl!ects each of these 
groups. 

There are approximately 354,843 peo¬ 
ple in the State of New York now re¬ 
ceiving social-security benefits. In the 
checks which they will receive early in 
October—their September payment— 
they will find that their payments will 
be, on the average, 77 y 2 percent greater 
than they have been up to now. 


The following table shows the amount 
of increases for an insured wage earner 
without any dependents, and for a mar¬ 
ried couple; 


Retired -wage earner 

Retiiod wage earner 

Without dependents 

1 and wife 


Now 

New law 

Now 

New law 

$10..... 

$20 00 

$15 00.. 

$30 00 

$11. 

22 00 

$16 50.. 

33 00 

$12. 

24 00 

$18 0^1 . 

36 00 

$13. 

28 00 

$19 60.. 

39 00 

$14. 

28 00 

$21 no. 

42 00 

$15. 

30 00 

$22 50.. 

45 no 

$10. 

31 70 

$24 00. 

i 47 55 

$17. 

33.20 

.$25 50. 

1 49 SO 

$1K. 

$19. 

34 50 

$27,00. 

1 51 75 

35.70 

$28 50. 

53 55 

$20. 

37 00 

$30 00. 

56 50 

$21_ 

38 50 

$31 50. 

67 75 

$22.. 

40 20 

$33.00. 

60 30 

$23. 

42 20 

$34 50.. 

63 30 

$24. 

44 50 

$30 00.. 

66 75 

$25... 

48 50 

$37 50_ 

69 75 

$26. 

4S 30 

$39.00. 

72 45 

$27. 

60.00 

$40 50. 

75 00 

$28. 

51 50 1 

$42 00. j 

77.25 

$29. 

52 80 

$43 50_' 

79 20 

$30. 

64 00 

$45 00. 

81 00 

$31. 

55 10 

$46 50. 

82 65 


56. 20 

.$48 00. 

84 30 

$33. 

57. 20 

$49 50.....! 

85 80 

$34. 

58 20 

$51.00. 

87 30 

$35. 

59 20 

$52.50. 

, 88.80 

$,30. 

00.20 

$54 00. 

90 30 

$37. 

61.20 

$55 50. 

91 80 

$38. 

62 20 

$57 no . 

93 30 

$39. 

63 10 

$58 50. 

91 65 

$40. 

64 00 

$60 00. 

90 00 

$41. 

64.90 

$61 50. 

97 35 

$42 

65 80 

$63 00. 

98 70 

$43. 

06.70 

$04.50. 

100 05 

$44.' 

07.60 

$66 00. 

101 40 

$45. 

68 50 

$67 50. 

102 76 

$40. 

68 50 

$69.00. 

102.76 


These same increases apply to anyone 
who retires before June 1952. 

The next table contains the amounts 
of the September checks for widows with 
two children who are presently receiving 
social security: 

WIDOW WITH TWO CHILDREN 

Present benefit: $20; new benefit: $40. 

Present benefit: $25; new benefit: $46. 

Present benefit: $30; new benefit: $53, 

Present benefit: $35; new benefit: $59. 

Present benefit. $40; new benefit: $G7. 

Present benefit* $45; new benefit* $76. 

Present benefit: $50; new benefit: $92. 

Present benefit: $56; new benefit: $110, 

Present benefit: $60; new benefit: $117. 

Present benefit: $65; new benefit: $122. 

Present benefit: $70; new benefit: $128, 

Present benefit: $76; new benefit: $133. 

TOtr DO NOT HAVE TO APPLY FOR INCREASES 

Your increases will be mailed to you 
automatically. If, however, your in¬ 
crease is not included in your October 
check, you will receive it very soon there¬ 
after, in full. Please do not write to the 
Government for information because the 
more letters that have to be answered, 
the longer it will take for the program to 
get fully under way. 

If you retire after June 1952, a new 
formula may be used to compute bene¬ 
fits. This formula will yield approxi¬ 
mately twice the amount of benefits now 
being received. A person can begin to 
use this new formula just as soon as he 
has worked for six quarter-years—a full 
year and a half—under the social-secu¬ 
rity system after January 1,1951. 


The next table demonstrates in round 
figures the approximate amount of the 
benefits, according to this new formula: 


Average monthly wage 

Single 

Mamed 

$50. 

$25 

$38 

$100. 

50 

75 

$150..... 

58 

86 

$200. 

65 

98 

$250. 

72 

109 

$300. 

80 

120 


The amount of the minimum primary 
benefit has been increased from $10 to 
$25, in most cases, and the maximum 
family benefit has been increased from 
$85 to $150. These are sorely needed 
and long overdue changes when we con¬ 
sider present high living costs. 

WHAT NEW PEOPLE WILL BE COVERED? 

On January 1, 1951, approximately 
1,000,000 people in the State of New 
York—nearly 10,000,000 in the Nation as 
a whole—will come under the social-se¬ 
curity system for the first time. 

THE NONFARM SELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest group to be admitted to 
the system are the nonfarm self-em¬ 
ployed, numbering about 580,000 persons 
in our State. For the first time, the 
druggist, the grocer, the candy-store 
man, the gas-station owner, and thou¬ 
sands of other small-business men who 
are in business for themselves, will be 
covered by social security, and will be 
able to draw benefits when they reach 
the retirement age of 65. This does not 
include many professional people, such 
as doctors and lawyers. Industrial home 
workers, under certain circumstances, 
would be included. 

I should emphasize for the benefit of 
these small-business men, as well as all 
those who will now come under the so¬ 
cial-security system, it will be much 
easier for you to become eligible for ben¬ 
efits under the new law. If you are 62 
or over on January 1, 1951, and begin 
your coverage on that date, you will need 
only a year and a half of coverage in 
order to begin drawing benefits. This 
means that you will begin to draw bene¬ 
fits just as soon as you reach the retire¬ 
ment age of 65. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

About 122,500 New York domestic serv¬ 
ants and workers in nonfarm homes will 
join the system beginning January 1, 
1950, provided they work 24 days for 1 
employer and receive cash wages of at 
least $50 during each quarterly period. 

VOLUNTARY COVERAGE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Roughly 99,000 employees of the State, 
and of cities, towns, or counties in New 
York State may come under the system if 
a voluntary agreement is reached be¬ 
tween the State and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In order that no existing retire¬ 
ment system will be interfered with, no 
one covered by a State or city retireni^i^t 
system when the agreement is reached 
will be covered. Employees of the Fed¬ 
eral Government not presently covered 
by a Federal retirement system will be in^ 
eluded. 
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EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 

Employees of hospitals, churches, 
schools, and the like will be covered only 
if the employer agrees to pay his share 
of the tax contribution and if two-thirds 
or more of the employees favor social- 
security coverage. Ministers and mem¬ 
bers of religious orders will continue to 
be excluded. 

SALESMEN AND TRUCK DRIVERS INCLUDED 

All full-time life-insurance salesmen, 
certain full-time traveling salesmen, 
other than house-to-house, and many 
delivery truck drivers who satisfy certain 
conditions will be covered. 

HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO QUALIFY? 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
new law is that in the future you will 
not have to work under the social-secu¬ 
rity system nearly as long before you 
can retire and begin to draw security 
benefits. The retirement age is still age 
65 but under the new law you will only 
have to be in “covered employment*’— 
that is, employment under the social- 
security system—for half of the time 
elapsed since January 1, 1951. “Cover¬ 
age” before that date may be used to fulfil 
this requirement. The present law re¬ 
quires “coverage” for only half of the 
time since January 1, 1937. In all cases, 
at least six quarter-years, or a year and 
a half, of coverage will be required. 
Under the old law, 27 quarter-years— 
nearly 7 full years—of coverage was re¬ 
quired for a man or woman now 65 years 
of age who wanted to retire. 

IF YOU ARE AGED 66 

Any insured worker who is now 65 or 
over and who has had six quarter- 
years—or a full year and a half—of so¬ 
cial-security coverage can draw benefits 
immediately. 

Any worker who is 62 or over in Jan¬ 
uary 1951, even if he or she only starts 
his social-security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retire¬ 
ment age of 65, if he has had six quar¬ 
ter-years—a year and a half—of cover¬ 
age. 

THE NEWLY COVERED 

Most important to the thousands who 
will become eligible to join the social- 
security system next year—it will be 
possible to begin drawing benefits upon 
retirement (at age 65) with much less 
coverage than now. 

The next table shows how many quar¬ 
ter-years of coverage you will have to 
have under the old and new law. Simply 
look at the figure next to your age on 
January 1, 1961: 

Quart&rs of coverage required to 'be fully 
insured 


Age roachod In first Hit of 1061 

Present 

law 

Now law 

70 or over..... 

6 

6 

75.. 

8 

6 

74... 

10 

6 

7a .. . 

12 

0 

72......... 

14 

0 

71. 

16 

6 


18 

§ 

69,. 

20 

0 

6H.. 

22 

6 


24 

6 

60. 

20 

6 

m..... 

28 

0 


Quarters of covet age required to be fully 
insured —Continued 


Age leached m fiist half of 1951 

Present 

law 

New law 

64. 

30 

6 

63. 

32 

6 


34 

6 

61. 

31) 

8 


3S 

10 

C0. 

40 

12 

6S. 

40 

14 


40 

16 


40 

18 

66. 

40 

20 


40 

30 

45 or uiuloi. 

40 

40 


DEPENDENTS’ AND SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 


How much will survivors and depend¬ 
ents receive under the new law? The 
primary benefit is the payment made to 
an insured wage earner who has no de¬ 
pendents. Generally speaking, depend¬ 
ents and survivors will receive the same 
part of the primary benefit as at pres¬ 
ent. This means that their benefits will 
also be about 75 percent higher than at 
present, up until 1952, and double the 
pi'esent levels after that time. 

The major changes in survivors’ and 
dependents’ benefits are: 

(1) A retired worker's wife who is 
under 65 years of age may receive bene¬ 
fits if she has a child in her care. 

(2) The benefit for a dependent 
parent has been raised to three-quarters 
of the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—it is only one-half at the pres¬ 
ent time, 

(3) Lump-sum death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri¬ 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Before now these payments 
were made only when no other member 
of the family was entitled to survivors’ 
benefits at the time of the wage earner's 
death. 

(4) Retired workers, survivors, or de¬ 
pendents are permitted to now earn 
up to $50 a month, as against $14.99 
under the present law, without losing 
their benefit privileges. 

I believe that the Congress should 
soon enact further improvements in our 
social security, such as including an in¬ 
surance system for the permanently and 
totally disabled, and lowering the retire¬ 
ment age to 60, both of which I have long 
recommended. 

In conclusion, lot me say that our new 
social-security law is a great step for¬ 
ward; a step of which I believe the Con¬ 
gress and the people of our great Nation 
may well be proud. 


Legion Demands Reds Be Outlawed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IK TEl SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 2S (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 


in the Appendix of the Record various 
news dispatches reporting action taken 
by the national convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion m Los Angeles m connection 
with outlawing communism and its ad¬ 
vocates. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of October 9, 1950] 

SENATOR Malone Says United States Arming 
Russ Through Europe Aid 

The United States is stupidly arming Rus¬ 
sia for a third world war by permitting re¬ 
cipients of Marshall-plan money to send war 
materials to the Soviets. 

That warning was sounded today by 
United States Senator George W. Malone, of 
Nevada, who arrived here with his wife for 
the national convention of the American 
Legion. The Nevada Senator is scheduled to 
address the Legionnaires on Wednesday. 

“It may not be generally known,” he de¬ 
clared, “but it is a fact that 16 Marshall- 
plan countries have 96 trade treaties with 
Russia and are supplying the Communists 
with the sinews of war, including everything 
from clothespins to steam engines.” 

restrictions urged 

“We should demand that conditions be 
attached to any further financing of Mar¬ 
shall-plan countries that would forbid these 
shipments of materiel which eventually will 
be used against us,” 

Senator Malone said there should be an 
end to the financing of Socialist and Com¬ 
munist governments. 

“The United States is making the same 
mistake it made when it sent stool and oil to 
Japan in the months preceding Pearl Harbor,” 
he said. “Are we ever going to learn? How 
stupid can wc be?” 

The Nevada Senator bitterly assailed 
Prance and England for having a 20-year 
nonaggression pact with Russia, while at the 
same time being signatories to the Atlantic 
Pact. 

CHOICE DUE 

“This,” he emphasized, “is a complete con¬ 
tradiction. When the Hag is up, France and 
England will have to make a choice.” 

Mai.one complalnecl that the Truman ad¬ 
ministration has no foreign policy, and that 
the time has come for this country to make 
it clear to the world where we stand, what 
we are prepared to defend, and get ready to 
do it. 

“We must have universal military train¬ 
ing,” he said. “If we are ready, there 1$ a 
good chance that another war can be averted 
for another generation.” 


[Prom the Los Angelas Evening Herald and 
Express of October ll, 1960j 
Senator Malone in Fiery Legion Meet Talk 
Says Acheron Must Go—Crackpot Foreign 
Policy iDEALa Hit by Nevada Solon 
In a fiery speech before the 1960 national 
convention of the American Legion, United 
States Senator George W. Malone, of Nevada, 
demanded immediate reirrovai of Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson before more stupid 
mistakes are made. 

He charged: 

1. That American taxpayers’ money Is be¬ 
ing used to arm Russia far world war HI, 

2. That the United States foreign policy 
is a conglomeration of criickpot idcaa. 

3. Tank* used toy the Red Koreans were 
financed through the Marshall plan toy way 
of trade agreements between Marshall-plan 
and iron-curtain countries. 

4. That there is no bipartisan foreign 
policy tout only a Trumiin-Acheson-Lattl- 
inore program. 
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MAC ARTHUR LEFT OUT 

6 That Acheson never consulted Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur or any other American 
military figure before announcing abandon- 
m'ent of Formosa. 

6 That Communists in governmental 
posts are waging a deliberate war at home 
to destroy the American economic structure. 

7. That taxpayers’ money is being loaned 
to foreign private business on less stringent 
terms than a veteran can borrow it m this 
country. 

8 That our taxpayers money is being used 
by the EGA in the Far East and Africa for 
the vile purpose t f strengthening the yoke 
of bondage and slavery and perpetuating 
misery among the primitive peoples ruled 
and worked by imperial overlords through 
the colonial system. 

Senator Malone, a former national vice 
commander of the American Legion, blamed 
both the Acheson foreign policy and the 
failure of Congress to enact universal mili¬ 
tary training for the Korean War. 

HITS training lack 

“Sending young men into battle without 
proper training and equipment is not war; it 
is murder,” he said grimly. 

Only once did Malone depart from his at¬ 
tack on American foreign policy to warn the 
Legionnaires that “since 1938 there has been 
a constant war against America within our 
gates.” 

“On the home front,” he cried angrily, “the 
Red plot has been carried on within the 
administration by a constant attack on 
American industry. 

“This attack has come through, first, Gov¬ 
ernment regulations so designed as to elimi¬ 
nate venture capital which made this coun¬ 
try great; second, taxes so designed as to 
eliminate initiative; a foreign ‘free trade’ 
policy so designed as to curtail domestic pro¬ 
duction; and, fourth, reckless spending on 
the part of the Government so designed as 
to threaten our whole economic structure.” 

HITS orient policy 

Senator Malone flayed Acheson bitterly 
for the Par East policy of the State Depart¬ 
ment and charged that “undoubtedly, Stalin 
thought he had the nod from Acheson to go 
ahead” in Korea, 

“Everything points to that,” he asserted. 
“But Acheson’s position on Korea was sud¬ 
denly reversed, and it may be presumed that 
he is now apologizing to the Hisses and his 
other Communist friends. 

“Our administration has deliberately fol¬ 
lowed a systematic policy since the close of 
World War II of giving Russia the strategic 
areas in Asia and Europe, through interna¬ 
tional conferences at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam, and of wrecking our economy 
through a free-trade program based on the 
1934 Trade Agreement Act. It is a powerful 
nation, indeed, that can stand both of these 
onslaughts at the same time.” 

CONSULTED NO ONE 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, Mr, Acheson was 
asked whether he had sought the views of 
General MacArthur on the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Formosa, He answered that he was 
not reporting on MacArthur’s views, that he 
did not necessarily know them. He also said 
he had not talked to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and did not know their views, 

“Three days later, Mr. Acheson made the 
announcement that America’s military de¬ 
fense line in the Pacific ran from the Aleu¬ 
tians to the Philippines, including Japan 
and Okinawa but skipping Korea and For¬ 
mosa. 

“The State Department is unwilling to 
tell the American people Just what commit¬ 
ments have been made. 

“As a matter of fact* it did not even tell 
General MacArthur that it had made com¬ 


mitments which might require a Korean 
campaign.” 

WARNED BY MAC ARTHUR 

“Now, Since the stupidity or deliberate 
treachery of the Asia policymakers, Hiss, 
Lattimore, and Acheson, cannot be denied, 
the followers of this group have the unmiti¬ 
gated gall to spread the lying whisper that 
General MacArthur was responsible for the 
surprise attack on South Korea. 

“General MacArthur, far from shaping any 
of the policy, was not even consulted. 

“General MacArthur warned the Washing¬ 
ton administration 3 months in advance 
that the South Korean invasion by the Reds 
was planned for the month of June.” 

Malone castigated the administration of 
the Marshall plan, vigorously declaring that 
the administration forced it “down the 
throats of our taxpayers.” 

“Billions of dollars to Europe with no con¬ 
ditions attached,” he cried. “And for what?” 

URGES REAL LEADERSHIP 

“The United Nations secretariat recently 
reported that notwithstanding the billions 
of dollars poured into Europe by us, Europe's 
economic problem is not solved and the so¬ 
lution is not in sight. Our taxpayers’ money 
has accomplished one thing: The renewal of 
hundred-year-old feuds among the coun¬ 
tries in Europe ” 

Senator Malone closed his address with a 
plea to the veterans to “develop a few leaders 
who are for America like Churchill is for 
England.” 

“Let us stop this senseless, stupid apoligiz- 
ing for America and for Americans who love 
America, and let us establish a real leader¬ 
ship that the world will be glad to follow, 
and that conceivably could keep us out of 
the major conflict for a generation.” 

The ouster of Dean Acheson has been de¬ 
manded by several top-ranking legionnaires 
including National Commander George N. 
Craig. The demand will undoubtedly come 
before the convention for action in one of 
the reports. 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of 
October 10, 1960] 

Legion Demands Reds Be Outlawed—Would 
Try All Communists 
(By Walter Naughton) 

Communism and its advocates, adminis¬ 
tration bungling which weakened America in 
the face of open or covert Communist ad¬ 
vance—^these came under heavy fire at the 
American Legion convention yesterday. 

Delegates applauded and cheered as speak¬ 
ers demanded the immediate ouster of Sec¬ 
retary of State Dean Acheson and energetic 
enforcement of the new Communist control 
measure. 

They applauded and cheered again as 
speakers voiced open defiance of Stalin and 
as Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers 
warned the Soviet dictator that “if you want 
war, we will drive you from this earth.” 

They enthusiastically approved resolutions 
calling for such action as: 

Outlawing of the Communist party In 
America as an agent of a foreign govern¬ 
ment, with a constitutional amendment if 
necessary. 

Immediate detention, for reasons of 
national security, of all known Communist 
Party members; trial of those who are Ameri¬ 
can citizens as traitors, and those not citizens 
to be treated as enemy spies. 

Many other resolutions followed the same 
line. 

The convention adjourned without hear¬ 
ing or acting upon two important committee 
reports. One Is from the foreign affairs 
committee, which may present resolutions 
dealing with Secretary of State Dean Ache¬ 
son and other individuals and actions con¬ 


cerning international relations. The other 
is from the national security committee, in 
whose jurisdiction come such matters as 
universal military training and national de¬ 
fense. Both will report today. 

All three speakers of the day—Congress- 
woman Rogers, United States Senator George 
W. Malone, of Nevada, and United States 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota— 
launched vigorous attacks upon the admin¬ 
istration for— 

Its faint-hearted handling of the Commu¬ 
nist menace. 

Its false economy in cutting down national 
defense. 

Its blindness to the warnings of such lead¬ 
ers as Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the ne¬ 
cessity for such measures as universal mili¬ 
tary training. 

Malone demanded the immediate ouster of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Resolutions which were directed toward a 
stronger America included: 

Outlawing not only of the Communist 
Party but of all subversive and front organi¬ 
zations 

Disbarment of members of the National 
Lawyers Guild for following the party line. 

Continuance of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee with sufficient appro¬ 
priations. 

Subversive groups to be refused permits to 
meet in public buildings or hold parades. 
adequate courses in united states history 

Adequate courses in American history in 
high schools and colleges as a prerequisite for 
graduation. 

Removal from office of any public official 
who tolerates Communist activities within 
his department. 

Redoubling of loyalty checks on Govern¬ 
ment employees. 

Better supervision of immigrants here un¬ 
der special or temporary visas. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
during emergencies. 

More severe screening of displaced persons 
permitted to enter the country. 

The invoking of economic sanctions upon 
trade with Russia or her satellites. 

convention cheers congresswoman 

It was a day of enthusiasm that reached 
its highest pitch when the delegates, meet¬ 
ing in Shrine Auditorium, rose to their feet 
to cheer Congresswoman Rogers as she con¬ 
cluded her dramatic defiance of Stalin. 

Her brief speech was given as she accepted 
the Legion’s highest honor, the organiza¬ 
tion’s Distinguished Service Medal, which 
has been awarded to only 36 persons in 32 
years. 

Castigating the administration for per¬ 
mitting the Nation to become “weak and 
unprepared,” even after the lesson of two 
wars, and for putting “politics and office 
holding” ahead of national defense on the 
false claim of economy, Mrs, Rogers de¬ 
clared: 

“All of this took place with a cold war in 
progress which might at any moment break 
out into a hot war; while Communist Rus¬ 
sia was developing the mightiest military 
machine ever known In the world. 

“All of this took place while communism 
was already on the march and while the 
threat to America was gaining In Intensity 
by the hour. 

“It was because America was unprepared 
that Hitler started World War H, and be¬ 
cause America was weak that Stalin, started 
the Communist drive on South Kbresu^ 

CAN’T DEFEAT UNITED STATES BY NAM® CALLING 

Dramatically directing her words to Stalin, 
she said: 

“By your name calling, your Has, you can¬ 
not defeat America. Man who know the 
value of freedom caxmot be propagandized 
into„ slavery, ' » 
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“If it is your desire to Have war, you will 
have to fight America and the other free 
nations. 

“We will drive you from this earth." 

It was then that the delegates stood and 
cheered. 

Demanding immediate action to remedy 
administration blunders, Malone said. 

“American Legion officials have stated 
their belief that had a universal military 
training program been adopted we would not 
have suffered the early severe setbacks in 
Korea, with the accompanying loss of 
American lives and American prestige among 
nations. 

“Sending young men into battle without 
proper training and equipment is not war; 
it Is murder." 

ATTACKS LACK OF FOEEIGN POLICY 

Attacking the lack of definite foreign 
policy, he said: 

“Our foreign policy, if one can dignify the 
conglomeration of crackpot ideas as a policy, 
is at the root of our troubles. There is no bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. There never has 
been a bipartisan foreign policy." 

Turning to sharp criticism of EGA and the 
Marshall plan, he declared: 

“The aid which we are sending to EGA 
countries is finding its way in manufactured 
and processed products to Russia and her 
satellites and to other areas dominated or 
controlled by Russia, consolidating her gains 
In the iron-curtain countries and in China. 

“Both England and France have non- 
aggression pacts with Russia which read 
startlingly like the Atlantic Pact—we should 
demand the cancellation of these pacts as a 
condition of further aid of any kind In east¬ 
ern Europe and in China.” 

Declaring that the State Department could 
not plead ignorance of the danger in Korea, 
Malone said: 

“It has developed that General MacArthur 
warned the Washington administration 3 
months in advance that the South Korean 
invasion by the Reds was planned for the 
month of June.” 

NEVER CONSULTED SERVICE LEADERS 

“Our state Department never once con¬ 
sulted either of the two persons best quali¬ 
fied to advise us on our far eastern policy— 
General MacArthur and Admiral Badger. 

"The handling of the Korean threat la but 
another instance proving the unfitness of 
Mr. Acheson for his high position. His ad¬ 
ministration has been wholly unsatisfactory. 
It Is Important that he be removed before 
other serious blunders are made.” 

Senator Mundt told the Legionnaires that 
he had asked President Truman to appoint 
to the Subversive Activities Control Board at 
least one Legion-recommended two-fisted, 
sturdy American, coupling a realistic knowl¬ 
edge of communism with an active sense of 
fair play, 

“If the President mans this effective new 
net for catching Communists with a crew 
that considers communism nothing more 
than a red herring, we shall never be able 
to catch and decapitate the great conspira¬ 
torial red octopus that Is communism.” he 
declared. 

“The new Communist control bill,” Mundt 
said, “does not limit in any way the civil 
rights of all Americans,” but in fact provides 
a forum in which anyone unjustly accused 
may clear himself publicly. 

Urging more vigorous action against Com¬ 
munists who have Insinuated themselves into 
the Government, Mundt said that he once 
asked Jack Peurifoy, then Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State, in charge of security, how 
many Communists were employed by the 
State Department, Peurifoy, he said, said 
that 205 known Communists or disloyal per¬ 
sons had been discharged. 

“If 1 could be allowed to send 206 loyal, 
sturdy American Legionnaires Into the Polit¬ 


buro in Moscow, I promise you that within 6 
months, I would have old Joe Stalin walking 
around Red Square, waving the American 
flag and singing Yankee Doodle,” he said. 

The Legionnaires roared approval. 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times of October 
12, 1950] 

Jailing of All Reds Sought by Legion—Out¬ 
lawing OF Party Urged—Senator Malone 

Blasts Acheson 

Communism and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson were torn to shreds yesterday at the 
thirty-second annual national convention of 
the American Legion, as the delegates got 
down to brass tacks. 

Their annual grand parade a thing of the 
past, the Legionnaires girded themselves 
militantly against America’s Communists 
and America’s foreign policy. 

High lights of yesterday’s session was a 
speech by United States Senator Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, who ripped into the 
Marshall plan, Secretary of State Acheson, 
and President Truman. 

The other outstanding dcevlopment of the 
convention was adoption of the Legion’s 
Americanism committee report in toto. 

BACKS RED JAILING 

The report called for the jailing of mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party and urged Con¬ 
gress to dissolve the party. 

The report also demanded that the Presi¬ 
dent and the Chairman of his Loyalty Com¬ 
mission continue their efforts In their work. 

Senator Malone, undoubtedly delivering 
the most dynamic speech of the convention, 
declared; 

“The Legion’s programs over the years have 
been given lip service by public officials and 
then were sidetracked, defeated, and nulli¬ 
fied by the national administration. 1 will 
have no part of the administration's at¬ 
tempts, through the State Department, to 
control this organization’s thinking and 
leadership in national defense and interna¬ 
tional affairs." 

FOUGHT FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

"Silico I entered the Senate in 1947,1 have 
fought for universal military training and 
an adequate preparedness program. Hero 
again, the administration opposed the 70 air 
group appropriation and other adequate pro¬ 
grams. 

“American Legion officials have stated re¬ 
peatedly their belief that, had a universal 
military training program been adopted, we 
would not have suffered the early sever© set¬ 
backs In Korea with the accompanying loss 
of American lives and American prestige 
among nations. The boys who had to be sent 
into battle first should have had proper 
fundamental training and the most modern 
equipment.” 

crackpot ideas 

“Sending young men Into battle without 
proper training and equipment is not war— 
it Is murder,” the Senator declared. 

“Th© Korean situation might never have 
arisen in the first place, despite State De¬ 
partment bungling, if we had had a definite 
foreign policy and an adequate national de¬ 
fense organization, spearheaded by an air 
corps and a submarine fieet so that the na¬ 
tions of th© world and the American people 
would know that we could enforce our com¬ 
mitments.” 

Senator Malone termed the American 
foreign policy a “conglomeration of crack¬ 
pot ideas/’ He said these ideas are the root 
of America’s troubles today. 

“There Is no bipartisan foreign policy,” he 
said, “and there never has been a bipartisan 
foreign policy. There has been a Truman- 
Aoheson-Lattimore program, decided upon 
and settled in every Instance before the Ee- 
publlcans of the Senate were even Informed 
as to what was under consideration/* 


RAPS MARSHALL PLAN 

At this juncture of his address Senator 
Malone launched into a bitter denunciation 
of the Marshall plan. 

“The administration forced the EGA down 
the throats of our taxpayers,” he began. 
“Billions of dollars to Europe with no condi¬ 
tions attached And for what? The United 
Nations Secretariat recently reported that, 
notwithstanding the billions of dollars 
poured into Europe by us, Europe’s economic 
problem is not solved and the solution is 
not in sight. 

“Our taxpayers' money has accomplished 
one thing—the renewal of 100-year-old feuds 
among the countries of Europe. 

“Churchill has recently said that the Euro¬ 
pean Marshall-plan countries are less able 
to defend themselves now than they were 
3 years ago.” 

YOKE OP BONDAGE 

The speaker told the delegates that EGA 
money could have been loaned to private 
business through the World Bank on the 
same terms that the RPC loans money to 
organizations and individuals in this coun¬ 
try in times of stress. 

“We should not give our taxpayers’ money 
outright to any foreign governments, nor 
loan it to foreign private business on less 
stringent terms than a veteran can borrow 
it in this country,” the Senator continued. 

The speaker charged that American money 
is being used by the EGA in the Par East and 
Africa for the purpose of strengthening the 
“yoke of bondage and slavery and perpetuat¬ 
ing misery among the primitive peoples ruled 
and worked by Imperial overlords through 
the colonial system and for arming Russia 
and the Iron curtain countries for a third 
world war.” 

ARMED BY ECA 

“The Communist countries are being armed 
by ECA or Marshall-plan countries through 
trade treaties/’ the Senator charged. 

“Metalworking tools, steel, ball bearings, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, grain 
mills, heavy road machinery, farm machin¬ 
ery, and motor vehicles are a few of the 
many thousand.^ of Items being sent to Rus¬ 
sia’s satellite countries from ECA nations,” 
he explained. 

The Senator said that we arc helping Rus¬ 
sia for war Just as wo helped Japan before 
World War 11. 

Turning to the Secretary of State, the Sen¬ 
ator said: 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr, Acheson was asked 
whether he had sought the views of General 
MacArthur on the strategic importance of 
Formosa. He answered that he was not re¬ 
porting on Mac Arthur’s views, that he did 
not necawarily know them. K© also said he 
had not talked to th© Joint Chiefs and did 
not know their views. 

“Three days later, Acheson made the an¬ 
nouncement that America’s military defense 
line in the Pacific ran from the Aleutians 
to the Phhtppines, including Japan and 
Okinawa, but skipping Korea and Formosa. 
Undoubtedly/’ th© Senator continued, “Stal¬ 
in thought he had the nod of Acheson to go 
ahead. Everything points to that. But, 
AchMon’s position on Korea was suddeniy 
reversed and it may be presumed that he is 
now apologizing to the Hisses and his other 
Communist friends. 

“Now, th© Fresident’i trip to see Mac- 
Arthur is fine, but It is 5 years late. We have 
given away China and Berlin, 

“Our foreign policy has been both casual 
and improvised/' the Senator went on. 
’‘Furthermore, the State Department is un¬ 
willing to tell the American people just 
what oommitmantf have been mad®/* 

NOT IVKN CONSULTED 

“As a matter of fact, it did not even tell 
General MacArthur that it had made com- 
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mitments whicli might require a Korean 
campaign. Now, since the stupidity, or de¬ 
liberate treachery, of the Asia policy exists. 
Hiss, Lattimore, and Acheson cannot be de¬ 
nied, the followers of this group have the 
unmitigated gall to spread the lying whis¬ 
per that General MacAithur was responsible 
for the surprise attack on South Korea. 

“General MacArthur, far from shaping any 
of the policy, was not even consulted,” the 
Senator said. 

“That handling of the Korean threat is 
but another instance proving the unfitness 
of Mr. Acheson for his high position. His 
administration has been wholly unsatisfac¬ 
tory. It is important that he be removed 
before other serious blunders are made.” 

EAPS REDS IN JOBS 

The speaker then went into a condemna¬ 
tion of various Communists in Government 
departments, such as Lee Pressman, and 
continued: 

“Until this country squarely faces its 
errors in foreign and domestic policy, until it 
abandons the spend-and-elect theories of 
welfare statism, until it abandons the one- 
economic-world Marxist program of free 
trade—and world distribution of our hard- 
earned wealth—we will continue to tremble 
before the threats of a people backward in 
production and culture. 

“We need to remind ourselves that our 
first and foremost task is to keep ourselves 
strong. The anti-Communist forces of the 
world that are able and willing to fight are 
outnumbered.” 

WARNS OF DANGER 

“The defense of the free world must be 
achieved by the quality of training and 
equipment which can overcome quantity. 
We are not big enough to overwhelm our 
opponents by the massing of military power. 
Since we cannot hope to be bigger our fate 
depends on whether we can be better trained 
and better equipped.” 

The Senator called for a housecleaning 
at home and warned of a real danger on the 
home front through Communists and Com¬ 
munist-front organizations. 

“The American Legion must not let us 
down,” Senator Malone concluded. 

Administration, Not Hoover, Made 
Reorganization Plans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

op NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 

of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, my press 
release for May 31, 1950, stating why I 
feel the administration and not the 
Hoover Commission is the designer of 
the reorganization plans. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Washington, D. C., May 31, 1960.—^The ad¬ 
ministration has deliberately misused the 
name of our only living former President, 
Herbert Hoover, in Its grab for power, United 
States Senator George W. Malone, Republi¬ 
can, Nevada, charged today, referring to the 
reorganization plans which, as Senator 
Malone pointed out, were prepared not by 
the Hoover Commission, but by the admin¬ 
istration. 

XOVI—App.-464 


• In calling attention- to differences between 
Hoover Commission recommendations and 
the reorganization plans as submitted by the 
President, the Nevada Senator made this 
comment; “The administration has been 
successful in securing the support of some 
high-minded people and highly respected 
organizations only by labeling its reorgan¬ 
ization plans ‘the Hoover plans’ and rep¬ 
resenting them as measures of eflaciency and 
economy, while as a matter of fact some of 
them were perversions of Hoover Commission 
recommendations and obviously were sub¬ 
mitted for the one purpose of increasing the 
power of the Executive.” 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: 

“We have gone a fearful distance on the 
road to centralization. It seems to me that 
we have reached a point where the only 
sensible yardstick to apply to any new legis¬ 
lation or proposal is this: Does it further 
centralize power in the Executive? If it does, 
then this fault is so grievous that it out¬ 
weighs whatever may be good about it, be¬ 
cause centralization of power causes the 
atrophying of those national traits that 
made us big, virile, and wealthy as a nation. 

“Those of us who have observed close at 
hand the reckless spending, wanton waste, 
and hopeless inefficiency in which the Tru¬ 
man administration has reveled were at first 
surprised when it was reportedi that the ad¬ 
ministration favored the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion recommendations. Had the adminis¬ 
tration at long last turned over a new leaf, 
or on the other hand was this another device 
to grab more power for the President? After 
reading some of the reorganization plans, 
we knew the answer. 

“Senator Scott Lucas, the majority leader, 
in supporting the reorganization plans, all of 
them, suggested that the Congress should 
give the President some leeway. We in the 
Senate have cause to suspect what the words, 
‘some leeway,’ may mean to this adminis¬ 
tration. 

“The Hoover Commission was created by 
efficiency-conscious and economy-conscious 
Republicans, in the Eightieth Congress; its 
report was adulterated by the Democrat ad¬ 
ministration.” 


Statement of Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Salah El-Din Bey, of Egypt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the best 
way to achieve a sounder basis of inter¬ 
national amity is across the council 
table. That is why we welcome the visits 
to these shores of leaders of foreign gov¬ 
ernments. 

The statement issued on the occasion 
of the recent visit here of the Foreign 
Minister of Egypt, His Excellency Mo¬ 
hammed Salah El-Din Bey, brings a 
constructive note from the strategically 
important Middle East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement issued on the 
occasion of his visit to the United States. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Statement of the Foreign Minister of Egypt, 
Mohammed Salah El-Din Bey 

As this is my first visit to America, I am 
happy to express my great admiration for 
the obvious signs of prosperity on all sides 
which makes this country a leader in the 
fields of industry, trade, and democratic prac¬ 
tices. The original purpose of my visit was 
to attend the fifth meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and to em¬ 
phasize once more the deep interest Egypt 
has in the cause of peace and the success¬ 
ful cooperation between all nations. But 
I also have had the great pleasure of meet¬ 
ing several leaders in the political and eco¬ 
nomic life of the United States, and my inter¬ 
views with them have been of great interest. 

My visit to Washington has given me fur¬ 
ther insight into the life of this great democ¬ 
racy and has offered me the opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Acheson, with whom I have 
had a very frank and friendly exchange of 
views in matters concerning our two coun¬ 
tries I had also the pleasure of paying a 
courtesy visit to General Marshall, with whom 
I have had a very friendly and interesting 
talk. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
emphasize the b^tsic principles of Egypt’s 
foreign policy, which are: 

1. To comple'te and safeguard Egyptian in¬ 
dependence and implement the unity of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

2. To live on friendly terms with all na¬ 
tions. 

3. To help the world-wide movement to 
establish peace and security. 

4. To play her part, together with other 
democracies, in bringing about general sta¬ 
bility and understanding between the na¬ 
tions. 

There Is no doubt that Egypt would be 
better able to play her part in the interna¬ 
tional field if her own political problems 
could be successfully resolved. I am here re¬ 
ferring to the question of the British occu¬ 
pation of the Suez Canal Zone and the dif¬ 
ficulties which still stand in the way of 
unity between Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown. We hoped that these 
problems might be solved through friendly 
negotiations, as their solution in Egypt’s 
favor is essential for the sake of stability 
and peace In the Middle East. 

I need not point out the importance of 
Egypt’s strategic position, her economic re¬ 
sources, her plentiful manpower, and her 
great value as a stabilizing influence, not 
only in the Middle Bast, but in the world as 
a whole. I hope that my present visit to 
America, and the opportunity it has af¬ 
forded me in establishing friendly contacts 
and sympathetic understanding with your 
public men, will eventually remove all ob¬ 
stacles and help to realize the full coopera¬ 
tion of Egypt as a member of the United Na¬ 
tions in upholding the cause of democracy 
and peace in this troubled world. 


Washington Unconcerned About 
Taxpayers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the IIecord a press and 
radio release dated July 25, 1950, con¬ 
cerning the fact that Washington seems 
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unconcerned with the position of the 
American taxpayer. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., July 25, 1960.—^United 
States Senator George W. Malone, Bepnt)- 
lican, Nevada, said today m the Senate that 
Washington seems unconcerned with the po¬ 
sition of the American taxpayer. The Ne¬ 
vada Senator made this statement in a speech 
in which he pointed out ways to raise the 
money for the expanded military program 
without raising taxes 

Senator Malone said that the only pro¬ 
gram understood in Washington seems to he: 
“Spend, spend, spend, save nothing, boost the 
withholding taxes, boost all the taxes, give 
no thought to the American taxpayer.’* 

The Senator said that the American tax¬ 
payer should not have to bear the burden of 
building up Europe’s peacetime industries 
and carrying on a domestic peacetime public 
works program while also carrying the load 
of a war. He asked, “Are the Members of 
this body interested in saving any money 
for the taxpayers in their respective States?" 

*Tn the new budget,” Senator Malone said, 
“there is an item of $600,000,000 for peace¬ 
time public works. In wartime, such works 
are unnecessary and, in fact, undesirable. 
Our money and our manhours should be de¬ 
voted to the war effort. This $600,000,000 
should be transferred to the military pro¬ 
gram.” 

For a saving of an additional $3,500,000,000, 
Senator Malone suggested that 20 percent be 
cut from the civil government budget He 
pointed out that of the total budget of $42,- 
000,000,000 for the new fiscal year, $25,000,- 
000,000 are for national defense, veterans* 
services and benefits, and Interest on the 
public debt, leaving $17,000,000,000 for the 
civil government, and he said that this item 
could easily stand a 20-percent cut, a saving 
of approximately $3,600,000,000. 

Senator Malone said: “This $3,600,000,000, 
plus the $600,000,000 for peacetime public 
works, plus the $3,000,000,000 which can be 
saved by stopping EGA, a peacetime endeavor, 
plus the $1,000,000,000 which would be avail¬ 
able by combining the military-assistance 
program with our own military program, 
makes $8,000,000,000 for the military pro¬ 
gram. That is a good start, and by follow*^ 
ing this suggestion of saving we need not 
now load down our taxpayers with additional 
burdens.’* 


Extending Free Trade on Copper Plot To 
Weaken United States Economic Struc* 
ture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVABA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (le&islative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my press re¬ 
lease for July 31,1950, giving my reasons 
for saying that the extension of the free 
trade on copper is part of the conspiracy 
to weaken the economic structure of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. 0., July 31. I960.—United 
States Senator George W. Malone, Republi¬ 


can, of Nevada, charged today that the ex¬ 
tension of the free trade on copper is part of 
the conspiracy to weaken the economic struc¬ 
ture of the country. The Nevada Senator 
referred to his testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee against House Joint Res¬ 
olution 502, which would resuspend the im¬ 
port tax on copper In that testimony he 
strenuously objected to the resolution, and 
he proposes that if the resolution comes to 
the Senate floor he will debate it at some 
length. 

“Those Red sympathizers in our midst who 
are plotting against the American system,” 
said Senator Malone, “are happy to see 70 
percent of our mines closed In time of war, 
as this means a weakening of our productive 
structure.” The tariff or Import fee is a na¬ 
tional defense measure, applying to practi¬ 
cally all products, but especially to the stra¬ 
tegic and critical minerals and materials, of 
which copper is an important part. An im¬ 
port fee has the effect of encouraging venture 
capital by establishing a floor under wages 
and investments. 

“When the 4-cent tariff on copper was re¬ 
duced, every Independent copper mine in 
the United States was closed, with the ex¬ 
ception of one in the State of Michigan, 
which had to lower wages and writ© off 
investments to meet competition. 

“The major copper-producing companies 
are using the brass fabricators as a front to 
lobby for free trade on copper, while at the 
same time manufactured brass products have 
a tariff up to 65 percent, sufficient to meet 
American wage standards. 

“This is the first time in our history that 
the head of a foreign nation has come to 
Washington to lobby for legislation. The 
President of Chile is to be commended for 
looking out for the best interests of Chileans. 
American officials should b© equally con¬ 
cerned for the best Interests of Americans. 
A strong America is necessary to win a war. 

“Our strongest weapon is productivity, 
which the enemy is attacking from within. 
With no import fee to protect American 
workers and investors, no venture capital 
win be available to go into business, to go 
into mining, and no new mineral deposits 
will be found. 

“The excuse used by the free-trade plot¬ 
ters to the effect that an import fee would 
keep out copper and hurt our war effort is 
absurd on Its face for the simple reason that 
the Government does not pay tariff, and any 
such import fee paid the Government by a 
private manufacturer is charged back to the 
Government In the product. 

“From the evidence and from the attitude 
of the free-trade proponents, the conclusion 
is inescapable that this is part of a gigantic 
scheme designed to undermine the American 
economic system. Well-meaning folks who 
favor the free-trade policy are unmindful of 
the danger to the American workers and to 
America’s national defense, and are being 
used as dupes by the clever enemies within 
our own Government.” 


The November Elections—Mr, Morley 
Has a Point 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATSS8 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), mo 

Mr. MOTTDT. Mr, President, X 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
ORD two editorials from the Catholic Re¬ 
view of Baltimore, Md., for Friday, Oc¬ 
tober 13, 1950. The first is an editorial 


by J. J. Gilbert entitled “The November 
Elections” and the second is an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Morley Has a Point.” 

There being no objection, the editor¬ 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The November Elections: Important Be¬ 
cause They Will Characterize the Next 

Congress 

(By J. J. Gilbert) 

It is beginning to become apparent In 
Washington that the votes which the citizens 
of the United States cast In the coming 
November elections will be of a particular 
importance. 

This is so because informed persons believe 
that the coming winter will be a period of in¬ 
tense political activity, and one in which the 
people of the United States will be subjected 
to an impressive barrage of propaganda from 
both within and without the country. The 
elections afford the people an opportunity to 
express definitely the opinions they want 
represented in Congress. In fact, they will 
elect all of the House of Representatives and 
32 Senators. The complexion of the Con¬ 
gress for the next 2 years will have a heavy 
bearing upon the outcome of the Presidential 
election In 1962. 

The elections are of particular Importance 
because the Congress that Is elected to serve 
for the next 2 years probably will be called 
upon to make decisions that will affect the 
American way of life for many years to come. 

Just before the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress recessed, It enacted 
over President Truman’s veto a strict antl- 
subverslve law which It felt the people 
wanted. The lawmakers were going back to 
stand for election before their constituents, 
and they felt called upon to override the 
President’s opposition. Warning already has 
been given that a vigorous drive will be made 
to water down the “Red curb” bill when 
Congress reconvenes. The people, by their 
votes, are expected to instruct and encourage 
their representatives in Congress as to their 
wishes in this matter. 

An Impression has been created in some 
quarters that the antisubversive law has put 
the Communists In this country on the run. 
There Is nothing to Justify this belief. One 
hears as much propaganda favorable to Red 
plans as heretofore, whether those who 
spread the propaganda do so wittingly or 
not. 

The next Congress is likely to have to pass 
upon the peace that is made in Korea, as¬ 
suming our success at arms continues there. 

President 'Truman already is claiming that 
attempts will be made In the next Congress 
to block the Nation’s defense program that 
he has launched. Part of the President’s ex¬ 
planation of this prediction is the fact that 
after both World War I and World War II, 
Americans pressed to do away with the 
draft, to reduce arms expenditures, and cut 
taxes. He says, too, that it was sought 
to block preparedness In the current session 
of Congress. 

It seems likely that the defense program 
will get at least some consideration in the 
next congress, because the really heavy tax 
“bite” has been deferred until after the No¬ 
vember voting, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has warned that the increases—to 
be long enduring—will be very heavy. 

The next Congress may have to ratify the 
peace treaty with Japan and make very im¬ 
portant dwslsloni as to how much longer 
we Will wait for Buwian cooperation before 
taking other International deolslone with¬ 
out her. 

The new Oongr^ Is going to have to make 
many more decisions along this and other 
lln^ Many of these measures will tend 
to cenlamlla» power In the Oovtmmtnt and 
edge m tovtod Federal coaUroL It will be 
the duty of Congress toward the people to 
safeguard again against teese steps becom¬ 
ing permanent policy. 
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Mr Morley Has a Point 

Felix Morley, who is best known to the 
American public as a news analyst, spoke to 
the Maryland Action Guild last Monday 
night—and it would be accurate if collo¬ 
quial to remark that he uttered a mouth¬ 
ful The former college head, editor and 
observer, spoke about the bipartisan com'- 
plexion of the State Department, and re¬ 
marked that in his opinion, it was just about 
bipartisan enough to discourage criticism, 
or at least, this was the motivation. Cer¬ 
tainly if this complexion turned away any 
wrath, it did not plug up more than a tiny 
few channels of criticism But it may 
have discouraged some otherwise outspoken 
critics. 

Mr Morley seemed convinced, as do many 
other Americans on the outside looking in, 
that Mr. Acheson, with administrative re¬ 
assurances and impulsions, is steadily work¬ 
ing up to an arrangement for permitting if 
not actively endorsing the United Nations 
recognition of Communist China. The ap¬ 
peasement pattern evidently has not been 
torn up in the State Department possibly for 
two reasons. They are to keep the red Chi¬ 
nese hoping and. thus out of Korea, and to 
go along with Great Britain in the recogni¬ 
tion and possibly, but not probably wean 
them away from Russian domination by em¬ 
phasizing Russia’s proclivity for starting 
wars with satellites and then letting them 
bite the dust when they are beaten. 

Another of Mr Morley’s nuggets during his 
address was his admonition to voters. He 
pointed to the coming November elections as 
the only means enjoyed by the American 
citizen to thwart any deals with Commu¬ 
nists by voting for candidates committed to 
battle communists within and without and 
to tolerate no compromise with them. 

It should be added, perhaps, that, keeping 
this advice in mind, voters also might do an 
excellent service to America by electing men 
who will not stand for paring down the anti- 
subversive law even during the howling and 
clamoiing from those who must enforce it. 


Senate Joint Resolution 151, To Prohibit 
Financial Aid to Any Foreign Country 
Engaging in Trade With Russia, Her 
Satellite Countries, or Any Other Area 
Dominated or Controlled by Russia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Septemter 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of 
Senate Joint Resolution 151 to prohibit 
financial aid to any foreign country en¬ 
gaging in trade with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other area dominated 
or controlled by Russia. This bill was 
introduced on January 24, 1950, by the 
junior Senator from Nevada, and was re¬ 
ferred to the Senate Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations, where it is now pending. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 161 
Joint resolution to prohibit financial aid to 
any foreign country engaging in trade with 
Russia, her satellite countries, or any other 
area dominated or controlled by Russia 


Whereas one of the alleged basic purposes 
of the Marshall plan is the restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of prin¬ 
ciples of individual liberty, free institutions, 
and genuine independence through a joint 
program based upon self-help and mutual 
cooperation: and 

Whereas Russia and other Communist 
dominated and controlled countries and 
areas have refused to participate in such 
joint program: and 

Whereas Communist actions have en¬ 
dangered world peace, and 

Whereas certain participating nations un¬ 
der the Marshall plan by trading with Rus¬ 
sia and other Communist dominated and 
controlled countries and areas and through 
nonaggression pacts and treaties are violat¬ 
ing the basic principles of the Marshall plan 
and are aiding and fostering communism in 
other areas of the world through furnishing 
the necessary equipment, machinery, and 
supplies to consolidate Communist gams 
in eastern Europe and in Asia; and 

Whereas such nations are furnishing Rus¬ 
sia and the Communist areas necessary 
equipment, machinery, and supplies for 
world war III; and 

Whereas It is the sense of the Congress 
and the basic policy of the Marshall plan 
and its enabling legislation that assistance 
to any participating country which fails in 
any way to meet its obligation to sustain and 
strengthen the principles of individual liber¬ 
ty, free institutions, and genuine independ¬ 
ence, through cooperating with such Com¬ 
munist nations and areas, should be termi¬ 
nated’ Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc.. That on and after the date 
of the enactment of this joint resolution no 
financial aid shall be given by the United 
States or any agency or officer thereof 
(whether by loan, grant, lend-lease, or in 
an^ other manner) to any foreign country 
which engages in trade or commerce on or 
after such date with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other Communist domi¬ 
nated or controlled area in any other coun- 
try 

Sec. 2 It is the sense of the Congress that 
no moneys shall hereafter be appropriated 
and no loans shall hereafter be made and no 
equipment or supplies of any kind shall be 
furnished to any nation engaging in such 
trade or commerce or permitting its na¬ 
tionals to do so. 


Lack of Training Adds to Combat Losses 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

or NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Salt Lake 
Telegram, of August 22, 1950, relative to 
the danger to untrained soldiers in 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lack of Training Does Add to Combat 
Losses 

Senator Malone, of Nevada, told the United 
States Senate the other day that this coun¬ 
try Is “murdering” American boys by put¬ 
ting them into combat in Korea without ade¬ 
quate training. The Senator said many of 
the boys being rushed into battle were 
^‘green” and that they therefore “had no 


chance to survive.” He was arguing for uni¬ 
versal military training, which he said the 
American Legion and other groups had been 
advocating for 25 years. 

The Senator’s language may be a bit too 
strong, yet there is no question that the in¬ 
adequately trained soldier is far more apt to 
stop a bullet than the one who has been 
carefully prepared to face the emergencies 
of combat and to take care of himself. 

Half-trained troops do make themselves far 
too conspicuous targets. They do not have 
the discipline which helps them to fight not 
only courageously but wisely and shrewdly. 
While a universal military training program 
will not guarantee us against war losses, it 
will keep those losses to a minimum by as¬ 
suring that green troops will not have to get 
their training in the hard, and all too often 
deadly, school of actual combat. 

Incidentally, there are no political aspects 
to Senator Malone's advocacy of universal 
training. He is a Republican, but the pro¬ 
gram has the wholehearted support of Pres¬ 
ident Truman. In fact, the issue of whether 
or not we should have such training cuts 
straight across party lines. It is not a parti¬ 
san question and, of course, any issue involv¬ 
ing the lives of our American youth should 
not be. 


Tungsten in Korea—World’s Tungsten 
Supply—Socialization of American In¬ 
dustry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by S. H. Williston, of California, an 
expert in the tungsten business, outlin¬ 
ing tungsten in Korea, the world's tung¬ 
sten supply, and socialization of Ameri¬ 
can industry. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tungsten in Korea 

The EGA was able to complete its expendi¬ 
tures of some half million dollars or more 
on the rejuvenation and rehabilitation of 
one of the world’s largest tungsten mines In 
South Korea just before the North Koreans 
captured the property on the first day of the 
Korean incident. American know-how and 
American taxpayers’ money solved a rather 
difficult metallurgical problem and had the 
property going in tiptop shape at the time 
of the invasion. One thousand tons of con¬ 
centrates were also available for the Russian 
war effort upon the capture of the mine. The 
mine was located less than a score of miles 
from the thirty-eighth parallel. 

THE WORLD'S TUNGSTEN SUPPLY 

Prior to the conquest of China by the Com¬ 
munists, Russia’s proportion of world tung¬ 
sten producing capacity was negligible. At 
the present time Russian-controlled tung¬ 
sten producing capacity is something close to 
two-thirds of the world’s total, leaving only 
one-third available for the United States 
and all of the democratic countries. The 
United States alone for purely commercial 
uses normally requires 26 percent of the 
world's capacity to produce. The democra¬ 
cies of Europe normally take another 26 per¬ 
cent* Normal commercial requirements for 
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peacetime iises alone are greater than the 
world’s productive capacity nnder the con¬ 
trol of the democratic nations. It is mani¬ 
festly impossible to get 50 percent of the 
world’s production from 35 percent of the 
world’s capacity to produce. 

It is interesting to note that reliable 
sources of information indicate that Russia 
IS paying China for tungsten in gold, at a 
price almost twice as high as the United 
States market. 

Just where tungsten for jet engines, tung¬ 
sten carbide tools and steel alloys Is going 
to come from is difficult to foresee, and what 
will happen to the program for tungsten car¬ 
bide cored tank-killer ammunition is even 
more difficult to foresee. 

SOCIALIZATION OP AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

In England many industries have been 
taken over by the British Government and 
since they usually show losses, the British 
Government pays the losses. The socializa¬ 
tion system in the United States is consid¬ 
erably superior. In any new corporate ven¬ 
ture in industrial production the Govern¬ 
ment tax is some 45 percent of the corporate 
profits, and then if it is a successful ventuie, 
roughly 50 percent of what remains. This 
adds up to a 72 percent carried interest in 
the operation. Since all of the profits are 
taxed and few of the losses are allowed, I 
think everyone will agree that a 721/2 percent 
earned interest Is far better for the Gov¬ 
ernment than owning the Industries out¬ 
right. It does seem, however, a little selfish 
of the Treasury to want to add an excess 
profits tax which would make the Govern¬ 
ment’s carried interest even larger. When 
proposed renegotiation of raw materials is 
added to this it would seem that the profit 
motive has been completely eliminated in a 
country that in the past has boasted of its 
ability to produce under the capitalistic 
system. 

While Russia has abandoned the basic 
Marxist theory of communism and now re¬ 
wards her producers in accordance with their 
production, we in America, through our tax 
policies, seem to have adopted in toto the 
theory of '‘from each according to his ability; 
to each according to his needs.” This is 
translated in Washington bureauciatese as 
cost plus fixed fee. 


Statement of Hon. Herbert Hoover to tbe 
American Society of Mechanical Engi** 
neers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MUKDT. Mr. President, in criti¬ 
cal times like these, the sage advice of 
former President Herbert Hoover on the 
exercise of the right of suffrage is worth 
the attention of every American. To¬ 
talitarian govemmmts grow on the 
apathy of the voter, Ineffloienoy, tn gov¬ 
ernment thrives on the failure of voters 
to go to the poUs. Boss governments 
grow fat and ruthless when voters fail 
to take an active part in the business of 
rimning the country. 

Vote, and preserve democracy. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement of Mr, Herbert 
Hoover. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

This is a time of many crises. Some of 
them reach deeper than even war. 

The ballot is the foundation of our repre¬ 
sentative Government where individual 
rights are cemented as from the Creator and 
not from the state. 

The necessary lubricant of the machinery 
of such Government is the two-major-party 
political system where the voter may have 
a choice of policies and representatives. 

Only 66,811,000 persons, registered or 
otherwise qualified themselves to vote in 
1948 out of the 94,072,000 persons over 21 
years of age Of these, only 48,834,000 per¬ 
sons actually voted. 

There are over 20,000,000 citizens who 
either have employment or direct benefits 
from the Government. With their wives 
they constitute a potential of over half of 
the registered voters. They usually vote. 
They may vote in the interest of the whole 
people. But a system of checks and balances 
must be maintained. 

If you do not vote, you have no right to 
complain. But far worse, you have aban¬ 
doned the whole American system. 

At a time of world crises when this coun¬ 
try stands as a great bulwark of freedom 
against the forces of totalitarianism, Amer¬ 
icans are in serious danger of losing their 
priceless heritage of liberty within these 
shores through the shocking indiflCerence of 
a substantial portion of our electorate. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers makes a nonpartisan appeal to Its 
members and to all engineers to perform 
their first duty as citizens—to vote. The 
ASME asks the engineer to exercise his civic 
responsibility with the same devotion with 
which he discharges the high purposes of 
his profession. It asks all Americans to vote. 

American blood is being shed for freedom 
overseas. Do not let democracy at home go 
by default. 


British Firms Deal With Reds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have Inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial by Jonathan Stout, appearing in 
the New Leader of September 2, 1960. 
entitled ^British Firms Beal With Reds/' 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

BRmsK Firms Deal With R«ds 
(By Jonathan Stout) 

British businessmen in Hong Kong are 
making their lushest postwar profits selling 
railroad and bridge-building equipment to 
the Chinese communists, although they 
know that some of the equipment is going 
to the North Koreans and the rest is being 
used by Peking to buUd up it# military trans¬ 
portation systenr. 

Both Washington and London know what 
Is going on, but neither has made a move 
to halt this lucrative trade vrlth a govern¬ 
ment whose troops may ahcartly be fighting 
openly in Korea against Ameriesan and Brit¬ 
ish soldiers. The matter remains a hush- 
hush subject at the State Department, which 


RECORD 

has not even, broached the affair to Down¬ 
ing Street as yet. Inquiries at the Depart¬ 
ment have encountered only official frowns, 
and Ameiican military heads in the Far East 
are reported incensed at the Department’s 
failure to take steps to protect the lives of 
our GI’s in Korea. 

A few months ago—and, indeed, up to the 
eve of the North Korean attack, as originally 
levealed in the New Leader—the State De¬ 
partment was fighting for permission for 
Peking to obtain railroad equipment from 
American-occupied Japan and western Ger¬ 
many. This was finally prevented by the 
Defense Department’s spirited protest Now 
that the Chinese Communists are procuring 
the equipment through the British, the State 
Department is enjoying the final triumph 
over the Pentagon and is not bestirring itself 
to take any corrective measures. 

This story spotlights only a small part of 
the fierce struggle now in progress between 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson. General Mac- 
Arthur and the ECA are also involved. Ache- 
son is fighting both Johnson and MacArthur, 
and Johnson is squared off against Acheson 
and the ECA. 

The Defense Department is the one re¬ 
sponsible for withholding export licenses for 
millions of dollars worth of machinery, steel 
mills, and oil-refining equipment manu¬ 
factured in this country under ECA authori¬ 
zations and destined for companies in west¬ 
ern Europe which are either wholly Russian- 
owned or are shipping their output to the 
Soviet bloc. 

The Department has been forced to rely 
wholly on its own inteUlgence service in 
checking on European firms ordering w^ar- 
potential equipment from American manu¬ 
facturers under ERP. It has uncovered a 
network of companies, in Marshall-plan 
countries, completely owned by the Soviet 
Government tlirough secret agents and pro¬ 
ducing exclusively for export to the U. S. B. R, 
Other firms, though not under soviet owner¬ 
ship, are under contract to produce only for 
the Russians. In every such case discovered 
by the Defense Department, protests by the 
military have blocked issuance of export 
licenses. The American manufacturers have 
already been paid by the ECA, so they stand 
to lose nothing but the storage charges in¬ 
curred while they hold the equipment. 

The secrecy surrounding the whole slttia- 
tion began to crack last week when it was 
revealed that a British firm had transshipped 
to Russia 60 tons of American-produced 
molybdenum—an alloy used for hardening 
steel. Another 150 tons of molybdenum 
scheululed ftu' shipment to the Soviet Union 
was seized In London and Is being held there. 
United States authorltiea are Investigating 
whether the British firm in question is one 
secretly owned by the Soviet <3overnment or 
merely under contract to the Ruaslani. 

The lid was pried a little further off later 
In the week when Winston Churchill re¬ 
vealed that the head of Craven Bros. In 
Stockport, Britain’s liconcl largest machine- 
tool firm, had informed me that he had for 
more than 2 years asked the Britlih Govern¬ 
ment whether he should fulfill contract! for 
making machine tools for Soviet Ruaata, par¬ 
ticularly of the claw reciulred for the manu¬ 
facture and repair of tanks, when »o many 
of our own royal ordnance factoriea are in 
sore need of renovation for this very pur- 
po»e. 

**The Craven Co.*s head,” Churchill 
«ald, ”told me hti highly ■kilted craftsmen 
were »ertou«ly disturbed at doing work tm 
Soviet Eusilan satillite Boland, which they 
feared would weaken our wuntry and 
strengthen it® mmt likely assailant. T*h#y 
also did not like the prastnee of Eusiian 
Oovirnment inspectors under preiint con¬ 
ditions iniide thetr workshop where a lot 
of confidential poductlon U tOm being don® 
for His Majesty's Oovernment/* 

A Kpokatman of ih# British Minlitry of 
Supply conment^l later, 'Tt la quite true 
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that several machine-tool manufacturers, 
including Craven Bros., are fulfilling con-< 
tracts for Russia.** 

That IS the picture as It obtains today In 
this country and in western Europe. In the 
face of these conditions, the efforts of the 
Defense Department to enforce the embargo 
against the shipment of war-potential equip¬ 
ment to the Soviet bloc have been described 
to this reporter as trying to plug the leaks 
in a sieve. 


Defense of States’ Rights 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record a news 
dispatch which appeared in the Reno 
Evening Gazette of September 23, 1950, 
relative to the defense of States* rights 
by the junior Senator of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Malone Explains His Stand on Slots 
Measure 

Senate George W. Malone, of Nevada, will 
continue his “vigilance in the Senate on the 
premise that any State possess the sovereign 
right to legislate vithin the framework of 
Federal Constitution,’* he reported from 
Washington todaj. 

Senate I ''alone, who completed nearly 12 
hours of extended debate Friday, emphasized 
that contrary to reports of his action on the 
Senate floor, his stand was on the question 
of whether or not the Senate should approve 
a conference report on a bill he said “obvi¬ 
ously circumvents the right of a State legis¬ 
lature to pass any legislation that does not 
contravene the Constitution of the United 
States, and not on the question of whether 
or not gambling should be legal.*’ 

During his one-man stand, Senator Ma¬ 
lone continually accentuated that he was 
not a member of the Nevada State Legisla¬ 
ture, that it was not his business to interfere 
with its functions and that he merely abided 
by the laws of that body which represents 
the opinions of the people of Nevada. 

Thd Senator stated, “I am trying to protect 
a State in its authority to carry out the 
wishes of a majority of its people, and will 
continue to do so regardless whether it is my 
State or any other State. 

“I am not In any way attempting to Inter¬ 
fere with the pressing business before the 
Senate. At any time I will gladly yield for 
such business that will speed up the work of 
the Senate. But, I cannot concede if it will 
mean the usurping of the sovereign rights of 
the people of these United States.” 

The bill under debate would require the 
legislature of a State, where gambling devices 
are legal to enact a law exempting that State 
from the provisions of the bill. Once the 
State law was enacted such devices could be 
shipped into the State by the manufacturer. 
However, the machines could not be shipped 
back for repairs since all major slot-machine 
manufacturers are located in Illinois where 
their use is Illegal. 

In continuing his stand, Senator Malone 
stated ”The final result of this law, if ap¬ 
proved, will be the nullification of an act of 
a State’s legislature representing the peo¬ 
ple. The point has been m-ide in the Senate 


many times on other occasions. And I ap¬ 
prove of the position thus taken—^that the 
Federal Government has contmued to en¬ 
croach upon the States over the past years 
until, if continued, it will eventually absorb 
the function of a State. 

“This development has been accelerated 
greatly in the past 15 or 20 years, until the 
right of a State to handle its own business 
has been severely curtailed. The situation 
in that respect now is becoming very dan¬ 
gerous.” 


United States Leads for German Cutlery 
Import ^ 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a dispatch 
from the June 26,1950, issue of the Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce concernmg the United 
States leading the foreign markets for 
west German cutlery. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Leads Foreign Markets for 
West German Cutlery 

Solingen. —The United States is now the 
leading market for west German exports of 
cutlery, scissors, razors, penknives, and simi¬ 
lar cutting implements, followed by Canada, 
Switzerland, and Belgiuoa in that order, ac¬ 
cording to industry observers here. 

The industry—^which is concentrated al¬ 
most exclusively in the Solingen area—was 
able to double its exports in the first quarter 
of this year to a value of DM 9,930,000 from 
DM 4,062,000 in the first 3 months of 1949. 
Total exports last year had a value of DM 
20,960,000—^which represented a threefold in¬ 
crease on the 1948 figure of DM 6,670,000. 
seventy percent op prewar volume 

In the terms of value, 1949 shipments 
reached approximately 70 percent of the pre¬ 
war level <1938 exports were worth 31,100,000 
Reichsmarks); but, m view of the increases 
in prices during the intervening period, the 
actual volume of exports during 1949 is esti¬ 
mated to have been equal only to about one- 
third of prewar. Moreover, exports ac¬ 
counted for about 40 percent of the total 
production prior to 1939, whereas only 16 to 
18 percent are sold on foreign markets at the 
present time. 

Sales to soft-currency countries are still 
severely handicapped by a reluctance to 
grant import licenses on a large scale. Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, in particular, which used 
to be important outlets in prewar days, are 
issuing licenses very sparingly but Turkey 
has recently issued import licenses for $150,- 
000, Home market sales have been at low 
ebb following a seasonal spurt last Christmas. 

SFECULTIES LEAD 

Foreign demand is concentrated largely on 
specialties, with only minor emphasis on 
staple lines, in which the United States, 
Britain, and Italy are strong competitors. 
Absence of import licenses is regarded as the 
main obstacle to a further rapid expansion 

of S3il0S 

The relatively favorable development of 
exports to dollar countries has caused a num¬ 
ber of manufacturers to lower their dollar 
prices with a view to increasing turn-over. 
The Export Committee of the Solingen Cham¬ 


ber of Commerce and Industry points out 
that such price reductions should aim pri¬ 
marily at preserving a competitive position 
and should not be made unnecessarily. In¬ 
dustry circles are of the opinion that German 
export prices, on the whole, compare well 
with foreign quotations, though strong 
competition is being met in cutlery from 
Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss manufacturers. 
Argentina and Brazil are also able to supply 
cutlery of above-average quality, though in 
different shapes than are being made by Ger¬ 
man firms. 

German exporters are doing a fair volume 
of business with Central and South America 
in high-quality razor blades, but are unable 
to compete wnth United' States producers In 
the lower price brackets. 

Exports of penknives have benefited from 
an expansion of assortments effected recently 
by most manufacturers. However, the large 
range of products now being made has added 
to costs and prevents rationalization of pro¬ 
duction. German quotations for penknives 
are said to be fully competitive with United 
States, British, and Italian price levels. 


Our Flag To Stop Communism 

EXTENSION t)P REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently I received an article written by 
a lady who lost her son as a result of 
an illness incurred during and because 
of his Dailitary service. This lady is Mrs. 
Vivian Boyer Ropes, who is well known 
as an aviatrix of great ability. Her son’s 
dying wish was that his mother tour 
the earth m an effort to bring peace and 
order to oui’ troubled world. 

Mrs. Ropes made that trip and I ask 
that its result be reprinted here in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

I am sure that those who read it will find 
that it is a most thoughtful and earnest 
approach to solving—^to a degree at 
least—the difficulties of international 
relations. 

The article follows: 

Our Flag To Stop Communism 

September 14, 1950. 

Upon touring the world and talking with 
people of all countries and in the many 
contacts made while riding in busses Instead 
of taxicabs, trams, and trains, I have dis¬ 
covered that in many of the small villages, 
especially in Italy, communism is flourish¬ 
ing and all because they do not know that 
America has been sending many goods to 
their country for them. 

I traveled through these little villages giv¬ 
ing the children candy and the men ciga¬ 
rettes, telling them it was given to them by 
America. Women with children in their 
arms with whom I talked and gave candy, 
were very much surprised, and said It wa# 
the first thing they had ever received from 
America. That immediately started me 
thinxlng and asking questions, such as: 
“Is your husband a Communist?” There 
were 8 answers of “yes” out of every 10. 
X wrote the letters “U. S. A.” on a piece of 
paper and asked If they had ever received 
anything with that stamp *on it or did they 
know what it meant; not one of those ques¬ 
tioned knew, including men, women, and 
children. This reaction prompted me to 
draw the American flag, putting in all the 
stars. This I showed them and asked U 
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they recognized the flag; bdieve it or not, 
women, men, and children recognized it and 
said “Yes, that Is the Amencan flag.” 

The women in that uttle town told me 
that they did without tood in order to buy 
pencils and paper so that they could send 
their children to school. They wanted them 
to learn very much, so as not to go through 
the hardships that are caused by Ignorance. 
I felt right then and there that if we Amer¬ 
icans would send paper and pencils to those 
little villages, not with U. S. A. stamped on 
It, but a picture of the American flag on 
top of each and every pencil and pad, it 
would do more to wipe out communism than 
any form of propaganda we could think of. 
One of the best ways of wiping out com¬ 
munism, m my opmion, is to start with the 
children. If a child Jcnows what country 
is helping it there will be no doubt in its 
mind when It grows up. And no matter 
how ignorant or uneducated the people in 
these countries are, there Is one thing that 
they will always be able to recognize, that 
Is, the good, old American flag. Through 
the experience of my world tour, including 
12 countries in Europe, the only solution for 
wiping out communism, I find Is this: 

1. Instead of TJ S. A„ all materials, re¬ 
gardless of nature, should have the Amer¬ 
ican flag on each and every article, regaidloss 
of size. * 

2 All stamps of American flags should be 
stamped on the left side or In the same 
place on each article, so that if there Is any 
dispute of the flag being removed we can 
easily identify it as having come from the 
TTnited States by pointing out the scar on 
each and every article. 

8. Every stamp of the American flag should 
be put on any article going to countries out¬ 
side the continental United States or any 
other country to which we send charity. 

4. AH loans made to any country should 
be stamped with the American flag, not to 
make sure the country knows where it came 
from, but so that in the event the paper is 
lost or fnds its way into the hands of a 
Communist, whether able to read or not, 
there would be no doubt of its origin. 

6. All articles bought in foreign countries 
with American loan money, should also bo 
stamped with the American flag, so that 
there would be no doubt as to who was giving 
the country the gifts. 1 say this because 
much money has been loaned to foreign 
countries and with that money Communists 
have bought food for the poor, making them 
believe that the Communist is the benefac¬ 
tor. This, I feel, Is the only way that our 
articles, and our charity for all will be known 
throughout the world. Subsequently, there 
would be no argument as to where it came 
from, if they could see the American flag. 

The American flag is our only solution to 
wipe out communism, which seems to flour¬ 
ish among the ignorant. I know that 1 
would have been very happy upon numerous 
occasions, if I would have been able to prove 
to these many people r talked to, many of 
whom were Communists, that many of the 
artloies they received were in reality gifts 
from the United States. 

d. The American flag stamped on our 
goods that have been given to charity, faW- 
mg into the hands of blaok-m&jrket dealers, 
would prevent these dealers from selling 
the articles which were meant as gifts to 
the poor. 

The American flag on any article would 
Immediately Inform the people that this 
was an American gift. 

r think it is time that the United States 
trsed the flag for more than Just a parade, 
as It win in time be used to save our coun¬ 
try. Our flag was made for the people that 
ooQld not read or write, so whenever our 
forefathers saw it, they knew it represented 
theto country. Because even they, when 
our flag was first made could, not read the 


words United States of America, the only 
thing they understood, was the good old 
American flag, 

Vivian Bover Ropes. 


Hoffman Proposes $150,000,000,000 for 
Peace Fight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

^ OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the September 21, 1950, Washing¬ 
ton Post, on Hoffman’s proposal that the 
United States spend $150,000,000,000 in 
the fight for peace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hoffman Proposes United States Spend 
$160,000,000,000 IN Ficm FOR Peace 
(By Sam Stavisky) 

A fight for peace, waged with the same 
vigor that the free world waged war, was pro¬ 
posed yesterday by EGA Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman. 

To 16 foreign editors visiting this country 
under auspices of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Hoffman outlined a flve- 
point program, made up in its essentials of 
policies already In operation, in varying de¬ 
grees. 

The military phases of this program, he 
told the group, would cost the American 
people forty to fifty billion dollars a year 
for the next 3 years. In order to lift the Na¬ 
tion to an appropriate lovol of strength. His 
whole program included stops to: 

MUST AUGMENT S'OSCES 

1. Prevent the Kremlin from going to war 
by amassing sulftclent military strength in 
the United States and the Nations of the 
free world. 

“This is a tough assignment,” Hoffman 
said, “one which the free world cannot read¬ 
ily carry out.*' 

For the United States to do its share on 
the military front, Hoffman estimated, it 
would take a military budget of forty to fifty 
billion dollars for the next 8 years to bring 
our Nation up to full strength. The other 
free nations would have to make a propor¬ 
tionate financial sacrifice. 

2. Help huild up the economic strength 
of the countries threatened by communism. 

“We must give the people in these coun¬ 
tries something to live for end something 
to fight for,” Hoffman declared. 

3. strengthen the demccratio institutions 
and processes of the nations of the free 
world, 

4. Hold out hope for the people of Eussla 
and her satellites that they, too, may some 
day Join, the free world. 

Hoffman estimated that 80 percent of the 
people in Russia and Communist-dominated 
oountrles could be eventually reached on this 
front. 

5. HOke the people of the world under¬ 
stand, through “truthful propaganda,” that 
the democratlo way of life is the best way 
of life. 

“The Kremlin has outsmarted us and emt- 
spent us on the information fSront,” Hoffman 
said. In France, he said, the OommunlS(ti 


spent 15 times as much fighting the Marshall 
plan as this country did to put it over. 

To skeptics who might ask: “Why should 
Eussia wait until the free world gets strong 
enough to contain the Kremlin?” Hoffman 
replies there is no certain answer to such a 
question. He stressed, however, that the 
free world could have a reasonable hope that 
Russia would not go to war now or in the 
near future for several reasons: 

1, The United States has better atom 
bombs and more of them 

2. The Korean war has shown Russia that 
it can’t take western Euroiie through a coup, 
but would have to engage in a long, hard war 
to do so. 

3 The Kremlin fears that Its troops ml^ht 
become contaminated by western ideas and 
ways should Russia send its 300 cUviaions Into 
a general war with the free world. 

Hoffman said he had It from reliable au¬ 
thority that “contamination” ol Russluii 
troops has been a serious trouble wherever 
they have come in contact with the free 
countries 

It: Is his belief, Hoffman said, that this is 
the most potent of all reasons as to why 
Russia would prefer to avoid risking a gen¬ 
eral war. 

The EGA chief also attempted to answer 
what he culled another question on the 
part of those who would take a skeptical 
view toward his containment proposal. This 
view is summed up in the following ques¬ 
tion: “Assuming the Western World can sue- 
ccRHfidly contain Russia while averting war, 
what’R to be done about Communist Russia’s 
attitude toward the free democracies?” 

Hoffman replied to his own question that 
he doesn’t quite know the answer to this one, 
but that ho believes if Russia can be con¬ 
tained long enough, and if the West can 
keep throwing tho Kremlin off balance as It 
has with the Marshall pirn and the United 
Nations’ action on Korea, the people inside 
Russia will themselves change the govern¬ 
ment. 

So long as the free world contoina Eussia 
an eventual split can be expected among tho 
leaders of tho Kromlln. Hoffman said, and a 
revolt can eventually be expected among the 
people. 

“llio collapse of tho Kremlin rulers will 
come before the end of tho present decade,” 
Hoiiinau predicted, ”if we wage peace on all 
fronts.” 

It is not too much to hope for a new Rus¬ 
sian Qovernmeut, a non-Cummuniet govern¬ 
ment, that can participate in a free world at 
peace by 1080 he said. 

The EGA Administrator emphasiaied there 
was nothing official or formal about his pro¬ 
posal. It's something he evolved during 30 
days of hospitallaatlon following a recent op¬ 
eration, Hoffman disclosed. He was not per¬ 
mitted to read while he was bedridden, so he 
dwelt on the posHlbilitles of averting a third 
world war and attaining peace for the world. 
He spoke to the Journalists at a luncheon in 
the Carlton Hotel* 


Addnti of Hon. Wiliimti Benton, of 
Conneetient 


SaCrmSIOH of RESfUAlvKS 

HON. WHXIAM BENTON 

or CQWKKxioev 

2H THB SIKATB OP THB UNrCSD eFTAJMS 
Saturday, September 23 (leoislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 2950 

Ur. BSNTON. Mr. President. Z ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Record a copy of a radio talk I made 
over Station WTIC on Tuesday evening, 
October 10, 1950. This is the first of four 
major addresses which I propose to make 
over the radio during the coming days 
of the campaign. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I’ve cliosen radio as the best vehicle for 
saying the most important things I want to 
say in this campaign. I want to talk to you 
in your own homes My opponent says po¬ 
litical campaigns are dull. He has hired the 
Brooklyn Dodgers band to relieve his tedium. 
The Republicans seem to be hoping this cam¬ 
paign will be dull enough to keep the voters 
at home on election day. They count on the 
apathy—in this year of world crisis—which 
has so often elected them in Connecticut m 
so-called off yeais, when there is no presi¬ 
dential campaign. 

If you had been with me in Washington 
this year I know you’d have discovered that 
the issues in this campaign are no ordinary 
issues—but can indeed become a matter of 
life and death to all of us and to our chil¬ 
dren. I am therefore going to ask you to stay 
with me tonight for some straight, serious 
talk—with no folk dancing and no time for 
the Whiflenpoofs or Sweet Adeline. In the 
four major broadcasts I am planning on this 
station I shall talk about the gravest prob¬ 
lem any American generation has ever 
faced—the problem of whether we can in 
fact hope to achieve peace of mind and quiet 
of soul. 

The future holds terrifying possibilities of 
tragedy, but it holds hope, too. Which of the 
two we achieve will be decided not by blind 
fate but by the courage and wisdom of our 
leaders and of the entire American people. 
Every one of us must sense the fateful na¬ 
ture of the decisions which have to be taken 
in the next 2 years—war or peace—death or 
survival—a great forward surge for human¬ 
ity, or a turning back to reaction and inertia. 

Here in Connecticut, for the first time we 
choose a governor for a 4-year term. The 
State has a clear choice: whether to move 
forward under the new and progressive pat¬ 
tern of administration launched by Gover¬ 
nor Bowles, or backward to an older era. Our 
State government affects every one of you— 
and not only your taxes and housing—but 
the education of your children and your own 
comfort and welfare in sickness, unemploy¬ 
ment, and old-age. Governor Bowles in his 
2 years in office has set an unrivaled record 
for progress in these areas of State admin¬ 
istration. He is the leader of a strong and 
experienced and capable State ticket. Your 
choice this November will determine the 
shape of Connecticut’s government for years 
to come. Here the issue revolves in major 
degree around the return to office of one 
man—one of the finest and most public- 
spirited men I have ever known. Gov. Ches¬ 
ter Bowles. Nothing is more disturbing in 
this campaign than the innuendoes and 
vicious attacks being leveled at Governor 
Bowles. I’ve known him 25 years. They are 
lies. They remind me only of the stories 
spread everywhere about President Roose¬ 
velt. They are fostered by the same bitter 
die-hards—then as now—who through prej¬ 
udice and Ignorance oppose the great legis¬ 
lative measures for the welfare of the people. 

In the election for national offices—your 
Senators and Representatives in Congress— 
the issue is one of principles and of national 
policies even more than of men. The sig¬ 
nificant thing is not merely whether Senator 
McMahon and I, and our associates who axe 
Democratic candidates for the House, are to 
be the spokesmen for Connecticut. The 
question is also whether the leadership in 
the Congress of the United States—in this, 
one of the most critical moments of his¬ 


tory—is to remain in experienced hands or 
to be turned over to a strangely assorted 
group not remotely equipped to provide the 
leadership the times require. In foreign 
affairs, the Republican Party includes power¬ 
ful Senators and Congressmen who want to 
return to isolationism, and other vocal men 
who seem prepared for reckless adventures m 
the Far East. In domestic affairs many of 
the Republican Party’s most influential fig¬ 
ures would like to head the country back to 
the McKinley era, if they thought they could 
get away with it—and if they get control 
then they will say they have a “mandate” 
to get away with it. 

The Senate elections in Connecticut are 
a prime target for this Republican group. 
That’s why so much money is being poured 
into the State, from Wall Street and from 
elsewhere. The Republicans only need seven 
more seats to control the Senate. They al¬ 
ready count on four or five and they figure the 
two from Connecticut as possibilities. Yes, 
around these two Connecticut Senate seats 
may revolve the control of the United States 
Senate—and United States and world policy. 

Up to a year ago I was listed as an Inde¬ 
pendent. Hard, tough thought—not po¬ 
litical partisanship—had led me to support 
the Democratic candidates in six successive 
Presidential elections. And believe me it 
has been hard, independent thought, plus 
some bitter and eye-opemng experiences m 
Washington with some of the key men who 
control Republican politics, that led me to 
this speech tonight and the three to follow 

Let me set forth my personal and political 
creed as simply as I can, m five points. 
Basic to those five points is my faith that 
the good of all—the common good—is a 
means to the enduring happiness of every 
individual in society and is superior to the 
economic Interest of any private group, not 
only in war but in peace as well. 

First, I believe in freedom as the way to 
the common good—and in freedom of speech, 
of conscience and of religion as the basis of 
all other freedoms. The greatest threat to 
the common good today Is communism, be¬ 
cause it corrupts the common good, and de¬ 
nies that freedom is the way to reach it. If 
communism prevails throughout the rest of 
the world we in the United States can quick¬ 
ly find ourselves marching, our freedoms 
gone, in a Red goose-step, toward a com¬ 
mon evil. 

Second, I decry the cynicism that oper¬ 
ates on the thesis that war can never be ban¬ 
ished from the world. I deny the theory of 
a preventive war, which is justified as a kind 
of radical surgery—but which might readily 
kill the alleged doctor along with the alleged 
patient. 

Today we and our friends must build our 
economic strength to discourage Communist 
aggression, as well as to serve the common 
good. We must also build our military 
strength rapidly, but we must recognize that 
force is no substitute for the great moral 
strength of which we must learn to be cap¬ 
able. The free peoples cannot win through 
this crisis by material means alone. To win 
the hearts and loyalties of mankind to free¬ 
dom, we must develop ideas and faith—as a 
substitute for the sword. 

Third, I believe in the economic system 
chosen by the American community, loosely 
(often too loosely) called the free enterprise 
system. This system, when it functions prop¬ 
erly, permits the maximum freedom to the 
individual consistent with the common good. 
Free enterprise does not mean freedom to ex¬ 
ploit, to monopolize or to waste. Essential to 
a system of free enterprise is a climate where 
new small and independent businesses can 
be conceived and born, can grow and prosper. 

An economic system based on private en¬ 
terprise can better serve the common good, 
not because it enables some men to enrich 
themselves, but because it develops a high 
and rapidly rising level of living. It cah 


best insure the American prosperity so vital 
to world prosperity and to world peace. 

Fourth, I believe that the common good 
must include the protection of those who 
suffer misfortune. The American people 
recognize that the adjustments which are 
inevitable in a changing and developing 
economy often work hardships on individ¬ 
uals'. Through their Federal Government, 
they have wisely provided in the past, and 
should continue to provide in the future, a 
program of social security—for example, un¬ 
employment insurance and old-age pen¬ 
sions—for the benefit of those who are un¬ 
able to work or, if able and willing to work, 
are for any reason whatever unable to find 
sufficiently remunerative employment to pro¬ 
tect themselves against want. Such individ¬ 
ual protection against hazards should be 
still further extended and as rapidly as 
practicable. 

Fifth, I believe that the common enter¬ 
prises in which we engage—and the greatest 
of our common enterprises is Government 
itself—need not be wasteful, inefficient or 
unimaginative. When Government suffers 
from these ailments, it is primarily because 
the citizens fail in vigilance. With the heavy 
responsibilities facing America abroad, we 
must clean up Government waste and in¬ 
efficiency. 

This five-point creed has guided my rec¬ 
ord 111 public service for the past 15 years— 
and the votes I cast in the Senate this past 
year. Thus I supported the Marshall plan, 
and added my own proposals for a great 
Marshall plan of ideas which I shall tell you 
more about in a later broadcast. Thus I 
have supported a strong defense establish¬ 
ment, but opposed the idea of a preventive 
war. Thus I have fought for a better break 
for small-business men, about which I shall 
tell you more next week. Thus I have sup¬ 
ported the new Social Security Act and added 
my own plea for protection of mothers with 
dependent children—which was accepted by 
the Senate. Thus I led the fight with four 
speeches on the Senate floor for the Hoover 
Commission proposals—a largely successful 
fight to increase the efficiency and economy 
of our Federal Government. 

As your Senator I believe I have been loyal 
to the creed I have set forth. Often, I’m 
sure, you won’t agree with my individual 
votes. I’m sure the people of Connecticut 
will agree with the over-all pattern. Often 
the issue on a single vote is not clear, meas¬ 
ured against my five principles, or in any 
other way. Often the vote is difficult be¬ 
cause the principles are broad and the legis¬ 
lation must be specific. 

I hope you will write me care of this sta¬ 
tion and let me send you material about my 
15 years in public service, and notably about 
my record in the Senate, and contrast this 
with my opponent’s record. 

I like to think that my Senate record has 
been based not only on principle but on 
courage and independence in the application 
of principle. Next week I shall give you some 
examples which bear on this. 

I began this talk tonight by stating that 
the people of Connecticut, in choosing two 
Senators and six Congressmen next month, 
may well decide the future course of Amer¬ 
ica. The Congress is dominated by its com¬ 
mittee chairmen, who are always members of 
the majority party. Under the seniority rule, 
we know right now who would wield the 
power if the Republicans win control. Do you 
want Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, to be 
chairman of the Important Committee on 
Expenditures? Do you want Senator Cain, 
who fights the battles of the real-estate 
lobby, as chairman of the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works? Do you want to put Into power 
a party powerfully influenced by Senator 
Jenner, who recently described the career 
of General Marshall as a “living lie”? One 
of the most powerful men in Congress is the 
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Chairman of the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee. That would be Representative Taber 
who called the Marshall plan “operation rat- 
hole.” Do you want this country and its 
foreign policy turned over to Senator Taft 
and Senator Wherry? Senator Taft you 
hnow voted against the Atlantic Pact, against 
military assistance, point 4, and Marshall 


plan appropriations. 

These men sound like a roster of the Chi¬ 
cago Tribune’s hall of fame. Are these the 
men who can lead us toward the peace of 
mind and quiet of soul we so fervently pray 


I cannot promise you that we shall achieve 
peace of mind and quiet of soul in our time, 
in your geneiation or mine Indeed I can 
promise you little except that I shall fight 
for your interests as I see them, even when 
sometimes I think the majority of you may 
not agree with me 

But even when our own progress is slow, 
we must continue to work for peace of mind 
and quiet of soul—in our children’s time. 
That should be our common goal, our com¬ 
mon good. Let us rededicate ourselves anew 
to this great effort. 


Barring of Soviet Trade 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
op 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

or NEVADA 

IN THE 'SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record several 
news dispatches, which appeared re¬ 
cently relative to the barring of trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of August 28, 
19501 

War aid to Soviet Denied by Britain—Labor 

Minister Contradicts Churchidl, But 

Company Head Supports Allegation 

London, August 27.— Arthur G. Bottomley. 
Secretary for Overseas Trade in the British 
Labor Government, said today that in trad¬ 
ing with the Soviet Union, Britain had taken 
care not to send any commodities that might 
contribute to the Soviet Union’s war poten¬ 
tial. 

At the same time, however, a British ma¬ 
chine tool manufacturer said that his com¬ 
pany was producing equipment ordered for 
the Soviet Union and Poland In 1948 that 
could easily be converted for making arma¬ 
ments. 

Mr, Bottomley'e statement was a comment 
on the allegation made by the Conservative 
Party leader, Winston Churchill, in a radio 
broadcast last night that machine tools, 
particularly of the class required for the 
manufacture and repair of tanks, were being 
produced In this country for the Soviet 
Union. 

“In supplying goods to Russia, Britain has 
been careful to withhold any commodities 
which come into the category of strategic 
priority,” Mr, Bottomley said. 

Mr. BottoDOley, who negotiated Britain’s 
trade arrangements with the Soviet Union, 
both this year and last, added; 

“What has happened.is that we have had 
essential supplies from Russia in the shape 
of grain and timber and in return we have 
had to make payment.” 


GRAIN, TIMBER RECEIVED 

Last year Britain received 1,000,000 tons of 
coarse gram from the Soviet Union and 
100,000 standaids of timber. This year ar¬ 
rangements have been made for the supply 
of 150,000 standards of timber.” 

“The goods supplied by Biitain [to the 
Soviet Union], while covering a wide range, 
have been outside the category of those nec¬ 
essary for building up war potential,” Mi. 
Bottomley said 

This statement seemed at variance with 
Mr. Churchill’s remark last night that the 
head of Craven Bros’, machine-tool works 
had been asking the Government for 2 years 
whether he should fulfill contracts for mak¬ 
ing machine tools for the Soviet Union, par¬ 
ticularly tools of the class required lor tank 
manufacturing and repair. 

The head of the company, Mr. Churchill 
stated, had said that his workmen were dis¬ 
turbed at doing work of that kind for the 
Soviet Union and Poland and did not like 
to have Soviet Government inspectors in 
their workshops. 

J. R. Greenwood, chairman and managing 
director of Craven Bros, supported Mr. 
Churchill’s statement today. Mr. Green¬ 
wood stated that his company was about to 
complete the first of the orders for the 
Soviet Union, placed from years to 18 
months ago. 

“We have been doing bURlness with Russia 
for 20 years,” Mr. Greenwood said. “I have 
built up that side of otir output. I, and the 
company, want to go on doing the work, but 
under present conditions we have to ask 
ourselves, ’Are we doing the right thing?' ” 

Mr. Greenwood said he had been putting 
that question to the Government for 2 years, 
but could “got nowhere.” 

capable op conversion 

Mr. Greenwood, who said that the £1,000,- 
000 worth of tools being made In his plant 
for the Soviet Union and Poland could bo 
converted to arms-manufacturing purposes, 
suggested that the orders be suspended, not 
canceled, and the tools retained In this 
country for Britain’s own rearmament pro¬ 
gram. 

Some of the items would be prohibited for 
export if ordered now, but since the orders 
were placed in 1948 the Government had 
ruled that deliveries should be made, ho 
added. 

Trade with the Soviet Union and its satel¬ 
lites Is governed by “stop lists” of prohibited 
goods issued by the British Government. 
One list was issued In 1949 and another last 
month, but they do not apply to 1948 orders. 

As to another part of Mr. CliurchlU's 
statement, J. Hulmo, senior works convenor 
at Craven Bros, and a Labor Party member 
of the Stockport Town Council, said: 

“I don’t think the men were aware of the 
Russian orders, but, in any case, they are 
not likely to be concerned, as they are used 
to it. Between the two wars it was Russian 
orders that kept Cravens going,” 

Mr. Hulme said he understood that there 
was a Russian Inspector at the works 8 weeks 
to 2 months ago. 

Mr. Greenwood said that the Russians were 
Inquiring about 10 days ago when their in¬ 
spectors might come and see the work now 
scheduled "for completion. 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal of September 
0,1950] 

Allies Should Bar Au. Machine Tools From 

RUSSIA, Says Berna—Industry Sfoicwman 

ASSERTS Any Type Can Be Used foe Wae 

Weapons Production 

Cleveland. —Any machine tool can be used 
In armament building and therefore aU types, 
not merely a select list, should be barred 
from Soviet-dominated countries by England 
and west Germany* Tell Berna, general man¬ 
ager of the National Machine Tool BuUders* 
Association, declared here. 


The reply of Prime Minister Attlee to Win¬ 
ston Churchill that England is not shipping 
machines of strategic importance to Rus¬ 
sian-dominated countries, he said, either 
reveals an “incredible ignorance” of machine 
tool users or is a “political cover-up.” 

“You cannot say that a certain machine Is 
to be used for tractors and therefore will not 
be used for tanks. All machine tools, of 
whatever catcgoiy, have their place in pro¬ 
duction lor war Recognition ol this basic 
premise Is the only sound foundation for the 
determination of policy rogardmg sales to 
Russia and her satellites,” said Jlr Berna. 

“According to Mr Attlee,” said IMr. Berna, 
“exports of machine tools ‘regarded as of k^y 
importance for strategic purposes’ were 
stopped 38 months ago. except in the case of 
contracts already conemded before that date. 

“The fact is that any engineer, for that 
matter any workman in a metalworking 
plant, knows that all machine tools, oi what¬ 
ever nature, are used in war production. 
The withholding ol a tew types of machines 
merely gives lip service to the problem. In 
fact, the types withheld can be built on the 
muchliu's received.” 

But aside from these facts, he afked, why 
are British “shipments of these very ina- 
chine.s still continuing on contracts con¬ 
cluded prior to 38 mont hs ago?” 

“Two and a half years ago, the United 
States Government stopped shipments of all 
tyises of American machine tools to Rvwsia 
and satellite nations, even though these ma¬ 
chines had been built In fulfillment of con¬ 
tracts concluded before that time,” he de¬ 
clared. “Meanwhile, England continues to 
ship not only quantitierj of machine tools 
which Attlee says will not ‘damage essential 
dclcnsG needs,’ but In addition keep« right 
on supplying the Russians with machines of 
the very tyi>es which he himself states ia«. 
‘regarded as of key importance for strategic 
purposes.’ ” 

This same contradictory policy is also be¬ 
ing exhibited In allied-occupied west Ger¬ 
many, Mr. Berna said, where authorities have 
issued a list of types of machine tools, made 
In west German plants, which are not per¬ 
mitted to bo exported to Soviet countries. 


{From the Now York Times of Seiitember 
8, 19m0| 

Union Gets Behind Ban on Red Goona— 
International LtwcsuoEEMr.N's As.wia- 
TioN Atlantic Council Eedwis Truman 
and Asica ARMY, NAVY, AND TOAIN FOR 
advice 

The 3-week boycott of Russian cargoes by 
longshoremen here became omciftl yeBtcrdiiy 
afternoon. The Atlantic DiRtrlct Council of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa¬ 
tion, A. F, of Ii., timinlmmwly apprewed a 
resolution barring the handling of auch 
goods, except for commodities “eiwenttal to 
the United States defense or civilian 
economy.” 

Tim action of the coimcll. which convened 
yesterday morning at 1«4 Eleventh Avenue to 
discuss a wage review with employing steve¬ 
dores. was a rebufi to Freiidcnt Truman, who 
had said last week that the Government and 
not the longishoremen would set the foreign 
policy of this country. 

The group qualified its stand aomewlmt 
by saying in a telegram to Seereitiry of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin that it would handle such 
gtjods ai wer® deemed by the Government to 
be aaceisary for defense or civilian economy. 
It added that the longahorcimen mu«t have 
the aaiurimcc of some high Army or Navy 
oaciaii m to ju«t what the ntctiwry cargo#i 
are. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Tobin wired Joitph F. 
Ryan, union president, exprtitlng appreela- 
tion of tot patrlotio of tht union’s 
membership, but pointing out that it was 
^entiai that ntceaiftry products mnthim to 
be landed. 
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UNION ASKS TOBIN’S ADVICE 

The council deferred action on handling 
goods from Russian satellite countries and 
asked for further policy information from 
the Secretary of Labor It is such cargoes 
that have caused most of the protests from 
American businessmen. 

Mr. Ryan said he had asked Mr. Tobin for 
explicit information as to just what policy 
the United States has framed on exports and 
imports in full consideration of the problems 
of national security and national interest. 
He added the opinion that the council prob¬ 
ably would make some decision today or 
tomorrow. 

The council, while deferring its decision 
on goods from satellite nations, did issue a 
specific ban against goods aboard the Gdynia 
America liner Batory, due to dock at West 
Forty-eighth Street late this afternoon. 

Mr. Ryan said the longshoremen would 
handle all passenger baggage and mail, but 
no more, and that the same practice would 
hold for the vessel’s departure next week. 

The Polish liner will again be the object 
of intensive search by customs agents. 
Forty men will board the vessel in the lower 
bay about noon and give her a thorough 
going-over in line with the Government’s 
port security plan. 

The vessel was subjected to a similar 
search the last time she arrived here. 

MUCH CARGO STAYS PUT 

Meanwhile, 2,000 cases of Polish hams and 
nearly 600 tons of miscellaneous cargo from 
Czechoslovakia remained in the holds of 
vessels moored at piers 60 and 61 in the 
North River as longshoremen refused to han¬ 
dle it. Members of Local 791, the same group 
that instituted the embargo on August 14, 
they have steadfastly maintained their de¬ 
termination to touch no cargoes from Russia 
or satellite nations. 

James Sullivan, shop steward for the local, 
said that the hams arrived Friday on the 
freighter American Traveler and the Czecho¬ 
slovakian goods, largely shoes and glassware, 
arrived yesterday aboard the American Judge, 
Both vessels are operated by the United 
States Lines. 

Mr. Ryan said the union would prefer to 
have the Government furnish a list of nec¬ 
essary commodities but, recognizing the dif¬ 
ficulty of preparing such a list, it wanted 
at least advice on the nature of the arriving 
Russian cargoes. 

The ILA president once again defended 
the spontaneous patriotic action of the 
longshoremen in refusing to handle the Rus¬ 
sian goods. He said the great majority of 
the men working the docks have seen serv¬ 
ice in either of the two World Wars and 
"they don’t have to have lessons in patriot¬ 
ism taught to them.*' 

DENIES VPW MERITS CREDIT 

He took issue with the Port of New York 
Longshoremen, post 7095, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which, he said, is claiming 
credit for having instigated the ban on car¬ 
goes from the Soviet Union. Mr. Ryan said 
the union wanted it understood that the 
ILA’s New York District Council, its Atlantic 
coast district, and its executive council had 
approved the action of the men, and he add¬ 
ed that these groups, and not any outside 
organization, would dictate the policies of 
the union. 

Prior to yesterday’s 3-hour meeting of the 
Atlantic District Council, John F. Condon, 
33-year-old commander of the VPW post, 
said that British stevedores would be asked 
to aid the embargo on Red goods. 

Mr. Condon said local longshoremen would 
distribute mimeographed statements headed, 
"Don’t work for Russia,” in the holds of the 
Cunard liners Qmen EUzaJeeth and Maure^ 
tania, both of which were in port yesterday, 
and attach them to packages in the vessels’ 
holds. 


Mr Condon was not a delegate to the 
council and therefore could not attend the 
meeting., 

importers protest 

Representatives of two importers* groups 
sought unsuccessfully to attend the meet¬ 
ing to urge that they be permitted to bring in 
$625,000 worth of merchandise from Po¬ 
land and Czechoslovakia 

Mitchell Bogaty, of 246 Fifth Avenue, said 
that eight American concerns for which he 
IS the buyer already have paid down in ir¬ 
revocable letters of credit approximately 
$125,000 for Polish-made willow laundry and 
shopping baskets 

Mr. Bogaty said that orders for $500,000 of 
such goods had been placed m January and 
that deliveries had been arriving with each 
docking of the Batory He said baskets with 
a wholesale value of $35,000 were due today 
aboard the Polish ship. 

Another protest was made by Max Gross- 
berg, an importer, of 1214 Broadway, and a 
director of the United States Stone and Bead 
Importers Association. He said that the 
group’s 60 members probably had $500,000 
tied up in letters of credit for the purchase 
of Czechoslovak rhinestones. 

Mr. Grossberg said “They’ve penalized the 
importer—the satellite countries have our 
money and we have no goods *’ 

Informed of the complaints, Mr. Ryan 
commented that “this might teach them not 
to do business with Russia and her allies.” 

[Prom the Journal of Commerce of 
September 13, 1960] 

Fear Soviet Still Getting Vital Items 
(By George Cheely) 

Washington, September 12 —^United 
States-produced strategic materials may still 
be falling into Russian hands, a Commerce 
Department export control director admit¬ 
ted today. 

“We cannot get assurances that controlled 
goods are not being transshipped to Russia 
or Soviet-dominated countries,” John P. 
Havener, Assistant Director of the Office of 
Industry and Commerce, told a House Inter¬ 
state Commerce Subcommittee. 

reports some products 

Greater cooperation from importing na¬ 
tions is required, he said, and the State De¬ 
partment is making substantial progress 
after 2 years of attempts to get Atlantic Pact 
nations to control exports to the Russian 
bloc. 

In reply to questions by Representative 
Charles A. Wolvbrton (Republican, New 
Jersey), Havener said he does not l5elieve it 
wise to block all shipments of strategic com¬ 
modities pending better controls. Much of 
this trade is with Atlantic Pact and EGA 
countries, he said, and is actually a part of 
our defense program. 

Representative Carl Hinshaw (Republican, 
California) said there is “no cooperation at 
all between the British and ourselves.” 

The British, he said, had allowed a firm to 
offer atomic energy materials to Holland 
after our Atomic Energy Commission had re¬ 
fused to grant export licenses to Holland for 
the very important gadgets. 

repetitions possible 

The inquiry was prompted in large part by 
the fact that at least one molybdenum ship¬ 
ment to Britain was resold to Russia. Have¬ 
ner said that repetitions of this transaction 
are possible, since we cannot check the end- 
use of every shipment. 

The reputations of the exporter and the 
importer and the normal requirements of 
the importing country generally are used as 
the basis for determining whether trans¬ 
shipment is likely, Havener said. 

Export licensing is done according to the 
comprehensive export schedule, program de¬ 
terminations of the Commerce Secretary’s 


interagency advisory committee, and the 
strategic rating of the commodity, he added. 
called secret information 

Program determinations and strategic rat¬ 
ings are both secret information, he said, 
but would be shown the subcommittee in 
closed session. 

Under questioning, Havener admitted that 
“we should have more end-use checks,” but 
said the Department is too short of money 
and staff. Wolverton exploded at this “same 
old reply,” and demanded some action. 

Wolverton asked if former export control 
officials William Remington and Michael Lee, 
under fire for allegedly having concealed 
Communist affiliations, had a hand in shap¬ 
ing export controls. Havener admitted that 
both had served at one time in the Office of 
International Trade, but denied that either 
had helped set policy. 

Wolverton also asked for a full report on 
the Flying Arrow, an Istarandtsen Line vessel 
that tried unsuccessfully to run the Nation¬ 
alist Chinese blockade of Red China earlier 
this year. He said he understood the cargo 
was petroleum, a controlled item. Havener 
said he would give the committee the details 
on Thursday. 

Hinshaw called attention to news reports 
that Russia is stockpiling rubber and de¬ 
manded to know why rubber V belts were 
recently taken off the control list. Havener 
said the advisory committee had decided 
they were not of sufficient strategic im¬ 
portance. 

Hinshaw referred to a trade advertisement 
that the V belts are used in a new landing 
gear which enables the B-3S and other large 
planes to land on soft ground. “I suggest the 
committee take another look,” he concluded. 

[From the New York Times of September 19, 
1950] 

Green Would Bar All Soviet ’Trade—^Tells 

A. P, OF L. Convention This Might Awaken 

Rushans to Seriousness op Situation 
(By Louis Stark) 

Houston, September 18.—William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, today advocated a complete American 
boycott of trade with the Soviet Union. 

In his keynote speech opening the feder¬ 
ation's sixty-ninth convention, Mr. Green 
blamed Russia for the failure of the world to 
establish international peace and security 
since the end of World War II. 

Recalling the federation’s action in asking 
the Government to stop sending scrap iron 
to Japan prior to Pearl Harbor, Mr. Green 
said that labor saw the danger of war at that 
time before any other group. 

The present world situation parallels the 
events that led up to World War II, Mr Green 
told the 700 delegates. 

Then he added: 

“I am of the opinion that this convention 
should call upon our Government now to stop 
buying anything from or selling anjrthlng to 
Russia. 

“Stop shipping goods to Russia from Amer¬ 
ica because it will use them for the purpose 
of preparing for war.” 

Prolonged applause by the delegates inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Green. When it subsided he said 
that a trade boycott against Russia would 
perhaps awaken them to the seriousness of 
the situation and make a genuine contribu¬ 
tion toward the promotion of international 
peace and security. 

PAYS TRIBUTE TO GOMPERS 

In the presence of an unusually large dele¬ 
gation of fraternal delegates and visitors 
from foreign countries, Mr. Green summa¬ 
rized the federation’s viewpoint on the out¬ 
standing questions of the day. 

He opposed a wage freeze at this time, 
predicted the eventual repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947^ and pointed to the pas¬ 
sage of a liberalized Social Security Act, 
which he said was drafted by the A. F. of L, 
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Standing in front of an enormons picture 
of Samuel Gompers, Ills predecessor, Mr. 
Green paid a tribute to tbe founder and first 
president of the federation. He referred to 
the celebration of the centennial of Mr. 
Gomper’s birth, winch is now under way, 
and pledged that the organization would 
carry out the philosophy espoused by Mr. 
Gompers. 

This observation was a reiteration of his 
promise on opening the convention that the 
federation would not “follow byways of 
Ideological experimentation” but would 
“fight against infiltration by any ideology.” 

In his summary of the international situa¬ 
tion Mr. Green denounced the “lying mis¬ 
representations that have been made by the 
Soviet Government in which they accuse 
America of being responsible for this terrible 
situation in Korea.” 

CITES H.ISE IlT LIVING COST 

Mr. Green dwelt at length on the rise in 
living costs since last March, and particu¬ 
larly since the Korean invasion on June 25. 

“What we are determined to do,” he said, 
“IS to fight with all the power that we possess 
to lift the wage level up so that it is estab¬ 
lished on a parity with prices before there is 
any freezing of wages.” 

The speaker reviewed organized labor’s 
figZrt against the Taft-Hartley Act, pointing 
out that its repeal was advocated in the 
Democratic platform in 1948, and yet some 
Democrats, particularly southerners, had 
joined Republicans in opposing repeal. 

Mr. Green added that the Democrat who 
voted against his party platform sacrificed 
his honor. 

Resolutions proposed today and referred to 
committees called for an increase in the Fed¬ 
eral minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour, creation of a foreign affairs training 
school for labor spokesmen, denunciation of 
the so-called Stockholm peace petition of a 
colossal hoax sponsored by Russia, and mod¬ 
eration 'Of tariff policies when they meant 
unemployment in this country. 

President Truman praised the work of the 
labor press In a message to the annual con¬ 
vention of the International Labor Press of 
America, now in session. He said that the 
labor press “can keep American workers 
aware of their responsibilities in producing 
the goods and materials needed In the pres¬ 
ent situation.” 

“This,” he added, “calls for production at 
full speed and without Interruption for the 
protection of our free institutions and those 
of liberty-loving peoples the world over.” 


Providing^ for the Designation of the Reser¬ 
voir To Be Formed by the Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River as Lake Mohave 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

or XSTVABA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1B50 

Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I aslc 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, Public Law 
588, Eighty-first Congress, second ses¬ 
sion, providing for the designation of the 
reservoir to be formed by the Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River at Lake Mohave, 
passed as a result of the introduction on 
June 2, 1940, of Senate bill 2117 by the 
junior Senator from Nevada. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record, as follows; 

S. 2117 

An act to provide for the designation of the 
reservoir to be formed by the Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River as Lake Mohave 
Be it enacted, etc.. That the reservoir to 
be formed by the impounding of the waters 
of the Colorado River by the Davis Dam now 
under construction shall be known and 
designated on the public records as Lake 
Mohave. 

Approved June 14, 19f0. 


Industry Opposes Tariff Cut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial by Daniel Small, textile editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, May 23, 1950; 
a column by Geoi'ge Rothwell Brown, 
New York Journal-American, June 27, 
1950; and several news dispatches con¬ 
cerning industry and the proposed tariff 
cut. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Journal of Commerce of May 23, 
1950] 

Entire Textile Industry Must Maintain 
Fight against Further Tariff Cuts 
(By Daniel Small) 

Representatives of most sections of tho 
textile Industry have already filed their briefs 
with the Committee for Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation taking a stand on the Government 
proposal to negotiate further tariff cuts on 
many textile items. 

These Industry spokesmen are unanimous 
in opposing these further cuts and some 
have asked for a raise—rather than further 
reductions—in the textile tariff structure. 
Any other stand on the part of the textile 
industry would be extremely surprising. 
There is no single segment of the textile in¬ 
dustry which does not face sharp and dan¬ 
gerous competition from low-wag© producers 
throughout the world. 

According to all reports, the textile In¬ 
dustry has long been regarded by the State 
Department as one of the major expendable 
trades in this country. The fact that so 
many other countries make textiles and find 
It easy to expand this Industry has always 
led Government officials to accept the fact 
that the path of their products Into this 
country should be made easy. The fact that 
the textile Industry is one of the largest 
employers has apparently meant little. It 
has been argued that if textile mills are dis¬ 
placed by foreign producsers selling here this 
will mean that more dollars have become 
available to such producers to buy other 
United States products, thereby opening up 
new employment possibilities for unemployed 
textile workers. 

There can be no mlnlmMng the thr»t of 
foreign textile producers to the American 
Industry, In a brief pr^ented by the cot- 
ton«t©xttl© industry, it la pointed out that 
the export trade has sdready dropped more 
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than $600,000,000 due to devaluation of for¬ 
eign currencies and increased low-cost for¬ 
eign competition. The export trade had be¬ 
come a vital section of the expanded and 
prosperous textile industry in the postwar 
period. It helped maintain peak employ¬ 
ment At present, due largely to foreign 
competition, United States exports of cotton 
cloth aie running at less than a third of the 
peak period in 1947. 

The loss of such export sales is as Impor¬ 
tant as the loss of sales in the home market. 
Eveiy yard of cloth not sold abroad because 
of cheap loreign competition comes home to 
I cost in the home market or more likely Is 
not produced at all, thereby reducing sales 
and employment- 

Accompanying the loss of cotton-textile 
export markets (which will apply to rayon 
cloth as well) Is an ever-growing volume of 
imports of textiles and textile items into this 
country. These have been rising steadily, 
and there is every reason to believe the rise 
will continue. Lowered tariffs would make 
such an increase even more certain. 

In the wool-textile industry the import 
threat is always present—^mostly from Great 
Britain. In previous years most imports 
seem to have been concentrated upon qual¬ 
ity goods, but further reductions in tariff, 
combined with devaluation, will open tho 
way for medixim and lower end fabrics. In 
tho next few years the substantial tariff re¬ 
ductions on these goods, which started in 
1039. will receive their first full test. 

In the cotton- and rayourgoods import 
picture the threat comes from Japan first, 
then from England, Germany, Italy, and 
other nations. These low-wage areas have 
not yet trained their export guns fully on 
this market, but may be expected to make 
ever greater efforts as they fill the needs of 
their other markets. A definite tendency in 
recent months has been for manufactured 
cotton and rayon goods to arrive here. Such 
items as handkerchiefs, tablecloths, napkins, 
etc., which require more labor than Just the 
cloth, are more susceptible to arriving here 
below domestic prices because of the greater 
labor-cost content. 

It i.s Important that the entire textile In¬ 
dustry keep up a strong fight against any 
further cuts In tariff until the present duties 
have had the full test of a world competitive 
market. American producers are already 
suffering from foreign competition—which Is 
just beginning to assume a clear-cut postwar 
pattern. The welfare of every member of 
the textile industry is involved In this battle 
for protection against low-wag© foreign 
competition. 

[From the New York Journal-Amerlcan of 
June 27, 19601 

THE POLITICAL PAIABSJ 

(By George Both well Brown) 

White Suldhti® Springis, W. Va., June 27.— 
Although West Virginia will choose neither 
Governor nor United States Senator this 
year, it is one of the States well worth watch¬ 
ing in the November ©lectians* because of the 
tip-off that may be given here on the im¬ 
portance of the tariff issue In 1962. 

In many of the industrial States, aa dis¬ 
closed by their Governor® at the recent 
gathering of State executives at Whitt Sul¬ 
phur spring!, the Impact on American busi¬ 
ness and American labor of incrttising for¬ 
eign import Is rafiteted a* y©t only in seat- 
tered localities. 

But in West Virginia thr« of the leading 
Industries art in trouble btetust of the 
Eooieveit-Huil-Ach«»on low-tariff poUey. 
which is slowly but suraly imperiling th# 
American h%l) itandard of liviof, m tht re¬ 
sult of an overdose of altruism for the dear 
foreigner. 

Thm% West Virglata victims of free trade 
are pottery, coal, and glass. 
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As a result, in all six of the congressional 
districts the Republican aspirants will line 
up against the reciprocal trade agreements 
law. 

Thus there is likely to be a significant 
test in this State of the tariff as a major 
issue for the Republican Party in the forth¬ 
coming Presidential campaign 

West Virginia’s important coal industry 
has been hardest hit perhaps of any basic 
industry in the country 

It IS estimated that there is 15 percent 
of unemployment in the coal mines, and the 
State’s sales tax has been cut by from 18 to 
20 percent. 

The competition of oil is really something 
for the people here to worry about. 

An interesting outgrowth of this general 
situation is the probability that former 
Democratic Senator Rush D. Holt, now a 
member of the legislature, will formally 
change his registration and become the 
coalition candidate, as a Republican, for the 
seat in Congress in the Third Congressional 
District, now represented by Cleveland M. 
Bailey, Democrat, of Clarksburg. 

The district went Democratic in 1948 by 
nearly 17,000. But the Republicans carried 
it in 1946 by about 2,500, and Holt believes 
that conditions this year will duplicate those 
of 4 years ago, when the Republican Party 
carried the House of Representatives. 

Coal and glass are the two industries in 
this district which are feeling the baleful 
effect of the Truman economic and foreign 
policies. 

It will be recalled that young Rush HLolt, 
elected to the Senate in the Roosevelt era 
at so young an age that he had to wait 6 
months before he could qualify as a Senator 
under the Constitution, turned to be the 
bad boy of the early New Deal. 

He broke with the Roosevelt Administra¬ 
tion when he began showing up the waste, 
extravagance, and crooked politics in the 
various boondoggling projects initiated by 
F. D. R It eventually cost him his seat in 
the Senate, from which he retired in 1941. 
Then he came back to West Virginia where, 
in 1942, he was elected to the legislature as 
a Republican. He has been there ever since. 

What Is especially valuable to him today 
as a prospective coalition candidate for Con¬ 
gress on the tariff issue, is the fact that 
while in the Senate he twice bucked Roose¬ 
velt by voting against the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

If Holt decides to run as a Republican 
he must act to change his registration by 
July 1. 

Republican chances are also said to be 
looking up this year in the First Congres¬ 
sional District, generally strongly Democratic 
but which went Republican in 1946 by about 
6,000, and in the fourth, another Democratic 
district which the Republicans also carried 
in 1946. 

The tariff issue as it develops in West 
Virginia will be watched closely by politicians 
of both parties. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of May 12, 
1960] 

Eight-Month Delay in Taeifp Increase Rul¬ 
ing Questioned—Decision on Complaint 
BY Nut Growers Made After Annecy Pact 
Washington, May 8.—The United States 
Tariff Commission denied at the end of the 
week an application for a tariff increase on 
the grounds that the item was included in a 
trade agreement, but it waited almost 8 
months for the trade agreement to become 
effective before it issued its denial. 

Four days after the trade agreement was 
ratified the Commission said it could not in¬ 
crease the tariff because the item was now in 
a trade agreement. 

NUT growers' complaint 

On September 2, 1949, the Northwest Nut 
Growers, of Dundee, Oreg., filed application 
with the Commission for an increase in duty 


on unshelled filbert nuts, citing Section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 When the applica¬ 
tion was filed the United States was negotiat¬ 
ing a trade agreement with Italy on this 
product at Annecy. 

Section 336 provides that the Commission 
may increase United States duties on the 
basis of a comparison between United States 
and foreign production costs. 

But, on the other hand, section 2 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Act says that section 
336 may not be used when the product m 
question is already subject to a trade agree¬ 
ment 

On May 4, almost 8 months later and only 
4 days after the agreement was signed, the 
Commission denied and dismissed the appli¬ 
cation of September 2, stating: 

cited ANNECY PACT 

"The application was dismissed because 
filberts, not shelled, have been included in 
the Annecy agreement which was concluded 
under the Trade Agreements Act. Section 2 
(a) of that act forbids the application of 
section 336 to such articles. The concession 
was negotiated with Italy,’* 

Italy signed the Annecy agreement on 
April 30, and the President has not yet issued 
the proclamation without which the agree¬ 
ment cannot become effective 

A similar application from the Northwest 
Nut Growers, filed January 26, 1949, was dis¬ 
missed April 8, 1949. 

Lead Companies Ask Higher Tariff —21 

Firms Cite Mine Shut-Down Resulting 

From Higher Imports 

A group of 21 lead companies from Alaska 
and the United States yesterday asked the 
United States Tariff Commission to boost 
lead import duties to prevent further serious 
injury to domestic producers caused by an 
unprecedented volume of shipments from 
abioad. 

Organized as the Emergency Lead Com¬ 
mittee, the group includes several of the top 
companies in the industry, including St. 
Joseph Lead Co., New York; Eagle-Picher 
Mining & Smelting Co., Joplin, Mo.; United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., Bos¬ 
ton, Mass , and Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min¬ 
ing & Concentrating Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 

report IMINE SHUT-DOWNS 

The committee said in its petition to the 
Commission that the present emergency lead 
situation has forced the shut-down of some 
highly important lead mines in Utah, and 
is threatening a similar result elsewhere 
throughout the West and Middle West. 

The group named as the principal source 
Of these lead imports Mexico, Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, Peru, Germany, and Yugoslavia. It 
attributed the rise in incoming shipments to 
reduced tariff levels established in the Mexi¬ 
can agreement of 1943, last year’s series of 
currency devaluations, and the 1948 cut In 
the value of Mexico peso. 

The petition asked, in effect, two increases 
in the duties on lead ores and metal. The 
committee urged that the Commission rec¬ 
ommend to the President that he cancel the 
60 percent reduction in the 1930 rates— 11/2 
cents per pound on lead ores and 2l^ cents 
per pound on lead metal—effected in the 
Mexican trade agreement and, and further 
Increase duties 50 percent over the 1930 level 
to 2 Y 4 , cents on ores and concentrates and 
3j^ cents for^ metal and bullion. 

cite inflation 

The 60 percent advance over 1930 tariff 
levels, the committee indicated, is required 
to adjust duties to current, higher price ^ 
levels, for lead tariffs are fixed on the basis ‘ 
of quantity rather than as a percentage of 
value. 

Lead Imports, the group said, reached a 
peacetime peak in 1949 when they were 
equivalent to 99 percent of domestic mine 
production compared with an 11.3 percent 
proportion in the period 1930-39. Imports 
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in 1949 totaled 399,500 short tons compared 
with 86,800 in 1939, according to figures pre¬ 
sented in the petition. 

The companies charged that the record- 
brea^king peacetime flood of lead imports and 
lower domestic consumption have precipi¬ 
tated a sharp price decline which is causing 
distress bordering on demoralization in the 
lead-mining industry. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of May 23, 
1950] 

NFT To Oppose More Tariff Cuts—Textile 

Industry Made Expendable to Foreign 

Trade, Blunt Declares 

The philosophy of the State Department 
that the United States textile industry is ex¬ 
pendable in the cause of international trade 
will be vigorously opposed by the National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc , the group said in 
a brief filed with the Tariff Commission pro¬ 
testing further tariff cuts, expected to be ne¬ 
gotiated at Torquay, England, this Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Federation’s executive and tariff com¬ 
mittees, through Miss Irene Blunt, secretary 
of the NFT, announced their disfavor with 
the inclusion of textile items in each ne¬ 
gotiating session, as a bribe to the textile 
strong countries in building their exports. 

“Particularly, the two principal benefi¬ 
ciaries, Japan and Germany, as far as rayon 
and silk are concerned, will not take part in 
the conference. The concessions are being 
made ostensibly for other countries,” Miss 
Blunt said. 

“This is what happened before. The con¬ 
cession made to France at Geneva in re¬ 
ducing the rate on finished silks valued at $5 
or more a pound reacted almost entirely to 
Japan’s benefit, not to France,” Miss Blunt 
added. 

SILK PEOPLE PROTEST 

“The effect of that last reduction to 25 
percent can be seen in the protests made by 
the silk-weaving firms of Paterson and east¬ 
ern Pennsylvania to Government officials in 
the Army, State Department, the Tariff Com¬ 
mission, and now the Customs. Scarf mak¬ 
ers in the United States are facing loss of 
employment, too, because silk scarfs already 
hemmed and ready for use are coming in at 
absurdly low prices, entirely beyond the 
reach of these employing American sewing 
workers,” Miss Blunt stated. 

The NFT is collating information on do¬ 
mestic operations and import values and 
quantities in readiness for meeting the 
fabric discussions. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of June 2, 
1950] 

Tung-Oil Group Asks Tariff Aid 

Washington, June 1.—Tung-oil producers 
made a bid today for tariff protection for 
their industry in the interest of national 
defense when the Government reopens re¬ 
ciprocal trade talks next fall. 

But they were told by George B. L. Arner, 
chairman of the agricultural panel of the 
committee for reciprocity information, that 
his group has no authority to recommend 
tariffs on a commodity that already is on the 
free list. 

W. Wilson Kilby, representing the Ameri¬ 
can Tung Oil Association, warned that If the 
United States gets into a shooting war, the 
entire import supply of this strategic mate¬ 
rial would be shut off overnight. He said 
tung oil’s importance was recognized by Con¬ 
gress in providing a mandatory price-support 
program for it. 

protests communist aid 

Thomas Crawford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Tung Growers Council of America, also 
asked the committee to see “if there is any 
way to take tung oil off the free list and 
give us some protection.” He declared it the 
height of foolhardiness to allow Communist 
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China to earn dollars through duty-free oil 
exports to this country. 

He pointed out that all competitive drying 
oils are protected hy tariffs and that paints 
and varnishes which use tung oil receive the 
same protection. 

Ammon Dunton, counsel for the National 
Fisheries Institute, also pleaded against tariff 
reductions on fats and oils, pointing to the 
huge domestic production of 11 , 600 , 000,000 
pounds in 1949 which forced prices for men¬ 
haden fish oils from a high of 22 cents to a 
low of 4.9 cents a pound in less than 2 years. 

Instead, he said the Government should be 
considering an increase in tariffs to protect 
this blossoming United States industry. He 
said fish-oil producers are doomed if tariffs 
are reduced further. 

WARNS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The State Department's proposal to nego¬ 
tiate tariff reductions this year on a large 
list of chemicals will endanger national de¬ 
fense and may cause serious losses and un¬ 
employment in America's domestic chemical 
industry, according to William P. Marsh, 
president of United States Industrial Chem¬ 
icals, Inc. A brief explaining USi’s posi¬ 
tion, Mr. Marsh said, already has been filed 
with the committee for reciprocity informa¬ 
tion. 

The company’s brief recommends that 
tariff duties on the following chemicals in 
particular should be maintained at existing 
levels; Synthetic resins, acetic acid, acetalde¬ 
hyde, butyraldehyde, ethylene glycol, acetone, 
methyl ethyl ketone, amyl alcohol, fusel oil, 
butyl alcohol, propyl alcohol, ethyl ether, 
and collodion and other pyroxylin solutions, 

California Wine Men Charge Lowered Tariff 

Is RUINOUS—Urge Industry Members To 

Write Congress, Battle against Decreas¬ 
ing Tariff Protection—Cite 15-Yeab 

Record To Support Charges 

San Francisco, Calif,, June 1.—Calling 
xipon all phases of the California and na¬ 
tional domestic wine industry, the Wine In¬ 
stitute urged adoption of resolutions by 
associations: letters to Congressmen from in¬ 
dividuals, and contacting candidates for 
political office as methods to battle against 
elimination of tariff protection for American 
wine, in the Wine Institute Bulletin to 
members. 

The information contained in the bulletin 
la part of the campaign that group is waging 
against proposed tariff cuts on different typos 
of wine. 

In discussing previous tariff reductions, 
the bulletin stated: 

TARIFF RECORD 

“The tariff record since 1930 Is one of re¬ 
peated and drastic slashes in import duties 
on most classes of wines and grape products. 
In the last 15 years United States import 
duties have been trimmed as follows: 

Percent 


Foreign table wines, bottled---.—-- 68 

Foreign table wines, in bulk- 40 

Foreign sparkling wines valued at not 

mere than $8 per gallon—... 67 

Foreign sparkling wines valued at more 

than $6 per gallon--- 76 

Foreign Vermouth, bottled..— 76 

Foreign Vermouth. In bulk- 60 

Foreign brandy- 76 

Foreign wine "v*negar-——- 60 

Foreign cream f*f tartar—-- 26 

Foreign tartaric acid- 26 


“Additional tariff reductions are now of¬ 
ficially proposed on most major items listed 
above, plus dessert wines. Specifically In¬ 
cluded among the subjects for negotiation In 
Torquay, England, beginning September 28, 
1950, are table and dessert wines; sparkling 
wines valued at not more than $6 per gallon; 
argols, tartar and wine lees, containing 90 
percent or more of potassium bltartrete; 


Rochelle salts or potassium-sodium tartrate. 
Hearings on the proposed reduction already 
have started in, Washington, D. C., and will 
be continued at intervals until next Septem¬ 
ber. 

“The American vineyard industry has been 
singled out for tariff slashes because it is a 
specialized farm industry largely concen¬ 
trated in a few States Only a few Members 
of Congress represent grape-growing con¬ 
stituencies." 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY HURT 

“Approval of the proposed reductions in 
dessert wine duties, which have not been 
tampered with m the last 15 years, would 
turn over the United States dessert wine 
market to such countries as Spam, Portugal, 
Argentina, Algeria, and Italy A few million 
extra gallons of cheap foreign dessert wine 
would be enough to break the American 
market, causing inventory losses of tens of 
millions of dollars, destroying markets for 
California and other United States grapes. 

“These tariff cuts can be blocked, but only 
if all members of the grape and wine in¬ 
dustry and an of their friends in other 
branches of agriculture and in allied indus¬ 
tries join in fighting this attack on the vine¬ 
yard industry.’* 

favored targets 

“’The specialty crops of the United States 
have been for many years the favorite targets 
of the low-tariff proponents. For two dec¬ 
ades these specialty crops have been sacri¬ 
ficed on the international bargaining table. 
Western agriculture has suffered the most 
heavily from tariff cuts, and western agri¬ 
culture of necessity must take the lead in 
halting the systematic destruction of its 
specialized farm Industries,” 

[From the Journal of Commerce of June 
6. 19501 

PATS, OILS Group Fights Tariff Cut 

Washington, June 6.—Representatives of 
fats and oils concerns today branded present 
tariffs inadequate and protested any reduc¬ 
tions that would affect the industry. 

In the last normal year, 1938, imports 
amounted to 30 percent of the national 
stearic acid consumption, L. B. Platt told the 
committee for reciprocity information. His 
firm, Stevenson, Jordan «Sc Harrison, Inc.. New 
York City, represents 11 major fats and oils 
concerns. 

The present tariff of 12*4 percent will allow 
stearic acid Imports to displace domestic sup¬ 
ply, Platt said. This would be reflected in the 
tallow market with lower prices to the farmer 
for livestock and higher prices to the con¬ 
sumer for beef, h© added. The lower require¬ 
ments of soap manufacturers—now concen¬ 
trating on detergents—will add to this situa¬ 
tion, Platt said. 

The diversified uses of fatty acids—In 
plastics, rubber, pharmaceuticals, and explo- 
gly< 5 ji 5 -«.are vital to the national defense, he 
argued, and must not diminish because of 
cheap European imports. Lower wages are 
the chief reason for the lower selling price of 
Imports, Platt said. 

I. M. Colbeth, the Baker Castor Oil Co., 
New York, agreed that tariffs and fats and oils 
products should not be cut. He pointed out 
that castor oil Is an important Industry item, 
but one that can be easily threatened by 
cheap Imports. 

R. D. Parker, president of the Dry Color 
Manufacturers Association, New Ywk, asked 
for retention of present duties on inorfwlo 
pigments such as sodium bichromate and 
aslno chromate. C. H. Love, C. K. Winiamji 
^ Co., Easton, Pa., supported this view, saying 
that German manufacturers would soon 
challenge domesUo firms for United States 
trade. 

Donald Cole, H. J. Baker & Brm,, New Tcrk, 
spoke for continuation of present tariff rates 
on precipitated chalk, Whham W* Waai^r, 


McAndrews & Forbes Co, New York, and 
R. T. Goodwin, the J. S. Young Co., Baltic 
more, urged that tariffs on licorice extracts 
remain at present levels. 

[Prom the Journal of commerce of June 
9, 1950] 

New Chemicals Tariff Cuts Seen Periling 
Jobs, Research 

Washington, June 8.—American and 
British makers of organic chemicals locked 
horns today over proposed tariff reductions 
for imports of intermediates, dyestuffs, and 
other organic products. 

Appealing before the committee for rec¬ 
iprocity information, officials of the Synthet¬ 
ic Organic Chemicals Manufacturing Associ¬ 
ation definitely opposed any reductions, 
while representatives of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, New York, maintained that low- 
cost imports would do no harm to Amerionu 
industry. The Plastics Materials Manufac¬ 
turers Association took issue with similar 
claims the ICI had made earlier in regard to 
plastics raw materials. 

Research and development staffs will be 
the first to be cut, if tariffs are reduced to 
allow suhstantial quantities of basic organic 
chemicals to be imported, Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals Association President Sidney 
Moody declaied. Lower costs of Imports 
generally being proportionately lower labor 
costs, Moody said. 

Stewart Hotchkiss, consulting engineer for 
the association, declared that although sup¬ 
plies have not met demand in Europe, there 
they will by 1962 and that there will be a 
world surplus in Intermediates In 1953. 
questions wage comparisons 

“There is little opportunity to employ la¬ 
bor-saving devices in organics manufacture 
because of the ’batch’ nature of the Industry/’ 
Moody said. “Labor costs in the United States 
are from four to six times those In Burope/* 
Hotchkiss reported. 

Percy A. Shay, representing ICI, called 
American tariffs on coal-tar intermediates 
“the highest anywhere in the world/' ’’The 
45 percent ad valorem plus 70 cents a pound 
duty Is a barrier to domestic growth,” he said* 
He attacked comparisons of labor costs, say- 
iiv? that national insurance and other om- 
ployers’ considerations must be added to get 
a true British labor cost. 

Despite present prohibitive tariffs, the re- 
Ifit.ivo importance of intermediates and dye¬ 
stuffs has declined since 1922, William De 
Cialsey of the ICI told the committee. “In- 
temiedlatCH account,ed for cmly 30 percent of 
organic output in 1948 compared to SO per- 
cant in 1922/' he said. 

price disfaetoeii cm® 

Association representativea expressed fears 
that partly finished gtaxis would be imported 
by ICI and completed hero, if import duties 
are lowered. ICI recently purchased a plant 
in Rhode Island which might be used for this 
puriiOKO, but De Oelaey denied that this had 
prompted the requeflt for a tariff reduc¬ 
tion. 

Id’s request was attacked by Frank H, 
Carman, general manager of the Plastics 
AiRsoclatlon, “Acrylic sheets from Britain are 
eclllng in New Turk at 20 percent below 
American prices despite the present tariff/* 
Cwrmim said. 

He backed the position nf Bohn & Haiwi, 
Philadelphia, and B. F. Goodrich Ohemical 
Co„ Cleveland, in insisting that ptotics, a 
strategic war material, should be maintained 
in full dom^tic production. “United Statei 
production J* ample to meet prenent and 
potential needs/’ he added, 

mwm mmm aiw*o 

**Low-pilotd imperti will affect the Indus¬ 
try’* price structure and employment and 
research progprams/^ Carman nald. A cut to 
import duties would be tinwarrtnttd in the 
pre^nt buyera’ m&rktt. eontldtring the 
“ruthl««mewi foreign producer/’ he added. 
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Lowered duties of germanium oxide were 
urged by R H. Lawrence, W. R. Brance & Co, 
New York, who pointed out that the decrease 
in domestic zinc production had hurt the 
output of germanium byproducts. He was 
the last witness to appear before the chemi¬ 
cals panel, which adjourned to review testi¬ 
mony presented since May 31 Several sup¬ 
plementary briefs are being filed. 

~ '• 

[From the Journal of Commerce of June 21, 
1950] 

Warn Proposed Tariff Cuts Would Harm 
United States Distillers 

Washington, June 20 —^Proposed tariff re¬ 
ductions on Canadian and Scotch whisky 
would prove harmful to the domestic dis¬ 
tilling industry and United States labor, 
Joseph F. Haskell, speaking for the United 
States Distillers Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee, today told the Interdepartmental Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

Speaking at a hearmg in connection with 
the forthcoming trade agreements negotia¬ 
tions with 17 nations to be held at Torquay, 
England, in September, Mr. Haskell, an offi¬ 
cial of National Distillers Products Corp., 
said that current international trade and do¬ 
mestic tax policies post a threat of ‘‘breaking 
the back of a substantial United States in¬ 
dustry and sabotaging the Job opportunities 
now enjoyed by approximately 800,000 per¬ 
sons.” 

OPPOSE FURTHER CUTS 

The 22 American distillers on the United 
States Distillers Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee previously filed a brief urging there be no 
further reduction of the import duty on 
Scotch and Canadian whisky under the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act; that a reduc¬ 
tion granted at Geneva in 1947, lowering the 
tariff rate from $2.60 per proof gallon to 
$1.60 per proof gallon, be withdrawn and 
the former duty reinstated. 

The brief also urged that trade barriers 
Imposed against the Importation of distilled 
spirits from the United States be wiped out 
in countries with which the United States 
will negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 
A further reduction of United States distilled 
spirits import levies to $1.26 per proof gallon 
has been proposed as a feature of the Tor¬ 
quay negotiations. 

“There Is no such thing as trading of 
United States distilled spirits in Canada, 
whore Government purchasers refuse to buy 
United States-made whiskies,” he said. “In 
England we are stopped from selling United 
States distilled spirits. As far as our indus¬ 
try is concerned reciprocal trade is a one¬ 
way street ” 

Haskell declared that reduction of the 
tariff rate would mean “that for the third 
time in 11 years Canadian and British whis¬ 
kies would be benefited.” He pointed out 
that liquor import duties were reduced from 
$6 to $2.60 per proof gallon in 1939 and from 
$2.50 to $1.60 in 1948 while the excise rate 
on domestic distilled spirits was raised from 
$2 to $9 per proof gallon in the same period. 

The tariff reduction proposal, combined 
with the now-pending Custom Simplification 
Act and continued wartime tax rate of $9 
per proof gallon would “Jeopardize the em¬ 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of^organ- 
Ized labor in the United States whose liveli¬ 
hood depends upon the legalized Industry,” 
Haskell said. 

SIMPLIFICATION ACT ATTACKED 

He also attacked H. R. 8304, the Customs 
Simplification Act, which, the committee 
was told, “would benefit the foreign pro¬ 
ducer to the extent of about $1.20 per gallon 
In imported whisky through changing the 
basis of the tax and Import duty frbm the 
wine (physical) gallon to proof (100 proof) 
gallon.” Haskell claimed this change would 
cost the United States Treasury $16,000,000 
in revenue annually. 


The United States Distillers Trade Agree¬ 
ments Committee is composed of the follow¬ 
ing: Anderson County Distilling Co., Asso¬ 
ciated Kentucky Distilleries Co , Bernheim 
Distilling Co., Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Continental Distilling Co., General Distillers 
Corp. of Kentucky, Glenmore Distilleries Co., 
W. A. Haller Corp., Heaven Hill Distilleries, 
Inc., Hoffman Distilling, Inc., James Distil¬ 
lery, Inc., Kmsey Distilling Corp., Medley 
Distilling Co., Merchants Distilling Corp., 
National Distillers Products Corp , Old Char¬ 
ter Distillery Co., Old Joe Distillery Co., 
James E. Pepper & Co., Stitzel-Weller Dis¬ 
tillery, the George T. Stagg Co, United Dis¬ 
tillers of America, WaterfiU & Frazier Dis¬ 
tillery Co., and Willet Distillery Co. 

[Prom the Journal of Commerce of June 21, 
1950] 

More Groups Hit Tariff Reductions—^Rayon, 

Silk, Velveteen, Jute Yarn, Angora Wool 

Producers Add Protests 

Washington, June 20 —^Producers of rayon 
and silk, velveteens. Jute yarn, and Angora 
rabbit wool today added their protests to the 
textile-industry chorus against further tariff 
reductions. 

Like other branches of the Industry, they 
told the Committee for Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion, that competition from cheap foreign 
labor is a primary reason for maintainmg— 
or raising—^present duties. 

Today’s session winds up textile-industry 
hearings prior to the international tariff ne¬ 
gotiations at Torquay, England, next Sep¬ 
tember. 

Recommendations of the interagency CRI 
will largely determine the scope of the nego¬ 
tiations. 

EAYON-StLK GROUP TESTIFIES 

The National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 
representing 98 rayon and silk fabric weavers, 
accused fore%n countries of “hamstring” 
reciprocal trade agreements by restrictive 
trade barriers that are more effectual ♦ ♦ • 
than relatively high duties. 

Harvey Wilson, speaking for the federation, 
told the CRI that “the State Department 
must recognize sooner or later the fallacy of 
reciprocity when foreign governments offset 
lowered duties by manipulation of exchange 
controls, rigid quotas, barter deals, and the 
like. 

“Rayon and silk fabric manufacturers de¬ 
pend on the domestic, not export, market 
and to expect them to accept lower United 
States duties in return for reduced foreign 
tariffs is like a ‘heads I win, tails you lose' 
proposition,” Wilson declared. 

SMALL BUSINESS BOOST ASKED 

“The executive also challenged the Govern¬ 
ment to prove its Intent to aid small business 
by refusing to lower duties. The 1947 census 
of manufactures showed that 88 percent of 
rayon and related broadwoven fabric estab¬ 
lishments employed less than 600 workers,” 
he said. 

“Although the present ratio of rayon im¬ 
ports to domestic production is very small, 
it isn’t sensible to wait to be hurt before 
complaining,” Wilson added. 

The velveteen industry “cannot exist with¬ 
out tariff protection, and current rates 
should be raised the full permissible amount,” 
Howard Richmond, of that industry’s tariff 
committee, told the ORI. 

VBL\ I3TEEN IMPORTS RISE 

“Japan can flood the United States market 
with low-cost velveteens,” Richmond de¬ 
clared. “In 1960, total imports—mostly from 
Italy—^wlll approach 600,000 yards, compared 
to 110,000 last year,” he predicted. 

Arguing that current duty of 26 percent is 
too low, he told the committee that Japan 
swamped the United States market In the 
thirties when rates were 62.6 percent. 

Joseph O. Mahoney of the Soft Fiber Man¬ 
ufacturers Institute declared that, if duties 


a'6 reduced, the United States market for 
Jute yarns will be lost to India, while our 
markets for flax and hemp yarns will be lost 
to the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Citing India’s overwhelming labor-cost 
advantage. Mahoney told the CRI “that even 
with the slight protection of present rates, 
India can sell Jute yarns here at a consid¬ 
erable price advantage.” 

“Any increase in imports of jute yarn and 
twine will mean a corresponding loss of 
needed dollar exchange to Pakistan through 
a decline in raw jute exports to the United 
States,” he asserted. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of 
June 27, 1950] 

Spinners Protest Tariff-Rate Cut—^Pro¬ 
ducer or Sale Yarn Tells of Danger to 

United States Mills in ORI Brief 

Charlotte, N. O , June 26 —Manufacturers 
of carded and combed cotton sales yarns say 
that a further reduction In tariff rates would 
encourage a heavy influx of yarns into the 
United States and would threaten thousands 
with a destruction of their means of hveli- 
hood. 

As a device for closing the so-called dollar 
gap, the State Department will consider 
tariff negotiations and possible concessions 
with 23 or more countries In Torquay, Eng¬ 
land, in September. 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners As¬ 
sociation of Gastonia and the Carded Yarn 
Association of Charlotte have Joined the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
and other trade groups in filing a general 
brief protesting proposed tariff cuts on 
textiles. 

additional brief filed 

However, a supplementary statement per¬ 
taining to cotton sales yarns, presented by 
E N. Brower, president of the Rockfish Me- 
bane Yarn Mills, Inc., of Hope Mills, N. 0., 
and a manufacturer of both carded and 
combed cotton sales yarn, has been filed with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in Washington in behalf of the yam asso¬ 
ciations. 

The statement points out that many of 
the approximately 275 yarn plants, mostly 
small in size, and situated largely in the 
Southern and Eastern States, are in rela¬ 
tively small communities where the mill pay¬ 
roll is the chief source of income for workers 
and their families. 

For instance, it is estimated that in Gaston 
County, N. C., the center of the combed sales 
yarn industry, at least 40,000 people, or two- 
thirds of the population, get their living 
directly or indirectly from the steady opera¬ 
tion of the mills in that county. 

EXCEEDS DOMESTIC NEEDS 

The statement points out that the poten¬ 
tial production of yarns In this country 
already exceeds the pouffdage required by 
domestic consumers, and that during the 
past 3 years foreign producers have captured 
most of the export markets for sales yarn. 

This, the statement says, has been due to 
the fact that the manufacturing costs in 
other countries are so materially lower than 
those in the domestic sales yarn Industry. It 
goes on to say: 

“The average wages in the United King¬ 
dom are approximately one-third of those of 
our industry; In DPrance and Italy, one- 
fourth; and those of Japan and India are 
about one-tenth. 

“As a result, the American exports of cot¬ 
ton yarn have declined from 92,112,000 
pounds in 1947 to 26,122,000 pounds In 1949, 
with a current annual rate of approximately 
21 ,000,000 pounds, 

“On the other hand, the Imports of cot¬ 
ton yarn, which reached, a low during June 
1949 of 4,000 pounds, have grown progres¬ 
sively until March 1950, during which 
90,000 poimds were imported. 
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“While the impact of these imports has 
not as yet been sufficient to cause undue 
hardship, the rapidity with which they are 
increasing under existing tariff rates gives 
cause for great concern to the sales yarn 
produceis. 

“While a greater part of the imports has 
consisted of the finer counts of combed 
yarns, the displacement of production in 
the finer mills have caused these mills to 
shift their production to lower counts of 
yarn, thereby having the same effect as if 
the coarser counts had also been imported.” 

[From the Journal of Commerce of August 
80, 1950] 

Wool Group Urges Cancellation op Torquay 
Meeting 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson yesterday 
was urged to terminate plans for the tariff 
cut conference scheduled for Torquay, Eng¬ 
land, in September in a telegram dispatched 
from the New York office of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. The 
wire requested termination of the plans to 
reduce fui’ther current tariffs at Torquay in 
September. 

“Recent events have underscored the broad 
public desire for leadership to keep this 
country strong in face of the forces of ag¬ 
gression,” the telegram said. “One source of 
strength is our industrial organization. It 
should not be Jeopardized nor demoralized 
by further reductions In our tariffs, which are 
designed to protect it from foreign low-wage 
competition. 

“The wool textile Industry does not de¬ 
sire to be dependent on war orders for its 
existence,” the wire continued. “It does seek, 
however, to preserve its defense potential by 
fulfilling the normal requirements of the 
American market unhampered by competi¬ 
tion from low-wage areas, and for this reason 
we again record our opposition to the Tor¬ 
quay conference.” 

[From the New York Times of September 
16, 1950] 

Action on Tariff To Affect Prices—^Em¬ 
broidered Handkerchiefs From China Seen 
Advanced 9 to 11 Cents at Retail 
Price advances on Chinese embroidered 
handkerchiefs retailing under $1 are duo 
when the higher rates of duty go Into effect 
in the near future as a result of the with¬ 
drawal of tariff concessions to China. 

Importers said yesterday, however, that 
no increase Is expected in prices of embroid¬ 
ered handkerchiefs already on their shelves 
or in bonded warehouses, 
t Handkerchiefs are one of the Important, 
Items affected in the list of withdrawn tariff' 
concessions issued by the State Department- 
on Wednesday, The tariff rate on typical 
Imports of embroidered handkerchiefs, cov¬ 
ering both Chinese and Madeira types, will 
rise from 2 to 3 cents a unit and from 20 
percent to 40 percent ad valorem. 

One trade source estimated this will mean 
a rise m the lowest retail price range from 39 
to 60 cents, of the 60-ccnt item to 69 cents 
and the 69-cent handkerchief to 66 to 76 
cents. It Is expected that handkerchiefs re¬ 
tailing at $l each and more will not be 
affected in price, due to possible changes 
in design or conslaructlon, to absorb the 
higher duty. 

Trade sources pointed out that Iffie action 
by the State Department in announcing th© 
withdrawal of tariff concessions represented 
no change in poUcy toward trading with 
Communist China. The point was made that 
the State Department took the action Inas¬ 
much as th© Chinese Natlonahst 0ov®rn- 
ment in Formosa had abrogated the tarade 
agreement with this country on May 6. 

It was pointed out that the State Depart¬ 
ment list does not include withdrawal of ah 


the concessions granted to China. Several 
countries, which are contracting parties to 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
are interested in these items and consulta¬ 
tions are being held with the State Depart¬ 
ment. If these consultations are completed 
successfully, the present Geneva rate will be 
continued on such items. 


Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (leaislative day 
of Friday, Septeviber 22), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I here¬ 
with include in my extension of remarks 
a copy of a radio address I made last 
evening over Station WTIC, Plartford, 
Conn., on the issues of foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

Good evening, friends and neighbors. Last 
Wednesday, at a meeting in the great Con¬ 
solidated High School In West Cornwall, I 
was asked a six-word question—the most 
important question facing the American 
people. The question was: What do we do 
about Russia? 

I said I would answer It tonight. I sug¬ 
gest that all candidates discuss this ques¬ 
tion, It can’t be brushed aside by arm wav¬ 
ing or slurs or slogans. How do we stop 
Russia? Tliis is the key quistion for all 
of us today. War or peace depends upon it. 

The issues of foreign policy are now more 
important than all our domestic questions 
combined. They can mean life or death for 
millions of Americans—freedom or slavery 
for hundreds of millions of human beings 
throughout the world. 

There has been a revolution in American 
foreign policy since 1945—a change more 
profound than has over been experienced 
by any victorious great.power in so short 
a time. We have completely reversed our 
historic policy of “no entangling alliances.” 
We have now decided that, for our own pro¬ 
tection, we must resist any aggression that 
threatens world peace, wherever It may oc¬ 
cur. The question now before the vf^ters of 
Connecticut, as I shall show,, is whether to 
ratify that policy, or repudiate it. This is 
the question you must decide on November 
7. The question for you Is nothing less 
than that. 

Symbolic of the great change that hag 
taken place is th© action In Korea—an 
action which would have been unthinkable 
10 years ago. In the S months sine© th© 
Korean war began, the United States has 
led the free world in what may perhaps 
prove to foe the most decisive step in modern 
history. We have taken the lead in trans¬ 
forming the United Nations from a none- 
too-polite forum of debate into a mighty 
fore© to police the world. In three short 
months we have lifted the hearts of free 
peo|3l©a everywhere. We have given new 
hope to mankind for th© achievement in 
our own time of a peaceful and secure world. 

Th© action in Korea is one more step in a 
series of extraordinary accomplishments 
which stand out in all the uproar and con¬ 
fusion—yes, and the present deliberate dis¬ 
tortion by my opponent—that has befogged 
the disiousilon of foreign policy In recent 
months. Th«© accomplishments, which I 
shall list very briefly, have required deci¬ 


sions just as bold, and staff work just as 
brilliant, as that required of any victorious 
commander in the field. The common front 
that has now been built up against aggies- 
sion didn’t just happen. (Even in one’s 
own family, where the blood runs thicker 
than water, a common front doesn’t just 
happen.) No, it has been created step by 
step through a long, difficult process—often 
hazardous, and sometimes with set-backs. 

In 1945, we began’to see that there was to 
be no pause In the imperialistic drive of the 
Soviet Union. In 1946, the Soviet threat 
against Tran and the oil-rich Middle East was 
checked In 1947, the Truman doctrine 
blunted the Russian drive against Turkey 
and Greece, and 3 years of assistance since 
then have not only hurled back the threat 
of military aggression In the eastern Medi- 
teiranean but "have stimulated economic re¬ 
covery and long-range democratic advances. 

In 1947, also, we developed the Rio Pact, 
which set up the first machinery for collec¬ 
tive action in case of an attack on any Ameri¬ 
can nation. And in the same year, I was 
able to see the Voice of America programs, 
for which I had been fighting and for which 
I was responsible as Assistant Secretary of 
Slate, established on a long-term basis. 

In 1948, we launched the Marshall plan, 
known as the European recovery program. 
Under the inspired leadership of my close 
friend. Paul G. Hoffman, the ECA has res¬ 
cued the European Continent from economic 
chaos and prostration. The fruits of that 
program, in turning back the tide of com¬ 
munism, are particularly evident in Italy, 
where I inspected ECA projects last June. 

When the Soviets retaliated after th© 
Marshall plan, by trying to blockade Berlin, 
v;o instituted the airlift and forced thorn 
to back down. 

In 1949 came the North Atlantic Treaty- 
binding us more closely together with the 
free nations of western Europe. Tills was 
followed by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, which is now developing toward a con¬ 
tinental military force in Europe, under uni¬ 
fied control. 

In this year. 1960, we have the beginnings 
of the crucial and vital point 4 program, 
which I shall come back to later. 

Thniughout this postwar period we have 
worked uneenaingly to strengthen the United 
Nation.s and to help esiabiish UN controls of 
atomic weapons—an area in which my col¬ 
league, Senator McMahon, has contributed 
BO brilliantly. I was myself privileged to take 
the lead on behalf of the United Btaiea and 
to play a major part in the ereiitton of one 
UN agency, the United Nations Educational, 
Bclenttfic, and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO. 

Now, what does this add tip to? It la a 
record of rolling back communlam wherever 
our capabilities permitted. We gave eco¬ 
nomic and military aid to Natlonaliit China, 
in ita civil war with the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, but its armies and Iti popular support 
disintegrated on the Chinese mainland. We 
sought to give freedom to Poland and other 
lands of eoatern Europe, but the Soviets tore 
up every wartime agreement they made. 
These were defeats, y«. Nothing short of 
full-scale military intervention by the United 
Statfi—an effort at Umt 10 or W times the 
ptmm\ effort in Korea—would have saved 
China. And nothing but a full-scale world 
war III could have driven the Eed army out 
of Poland and off the soil It occupied in Eu¬ 
rope at the end of World War 11, 

Now, how mn this election, here in Con¬ 
necticut, determine whether the United 
States is to move forward along th© general 
lines of our present creative and dynamic 
foreign policy—or double back toward itola- 
ilonitm and head-ln-the-tand irr^ponsi- 
blllty? 

There i* today In the United States Senate 
a powerful group of Republicans who have 
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opposed or sought to weaken nearly every 
great forward step we have taken. This 
group includes Senator Taft, the chairman 
of the Republican policy committee, and 
Senator Wherry, the Republican floor lead¬ 
er. It also includes Senator Jenner, who 
recently described the career of General 
Marshall as a living lie, It includes Senator 
Kem, Senator Malone, and other bitter-end 
isolationists If the Republican Party gains 
seven Senate seats in this election, these 
men would control and dominate the Senate. 
They would thus have the last word in for¬ 
eign policy They are watching Connecticut 
eagerly. They figure they have in the bag 
five or six of the seven they need—and the 
two key seats to give them control are here. 
They know they can control any Republican 
newcomers to the Senate, through the 
seniority system. 

Therefore, when you vote on November 7, 
remember you are voting on whether you 
want to turn over America foreign policy to 
Taft, to Wherry, Jenner, Malone, Kem, and 
Capehart. As you see, this is no mere State 
election. You are voting on policies which 
affect the entire world and which will affect 
it for decades to come. 

Now let us glance at the record of this 
group on foreign policy. I speak from bitter 
personal experience; it was Congressman 
Taber —who would become chairman of the 
powerful House Appropriations Committee 
and who not long ago called the Marshall 
plan operation rat hole—it was Congressman 
Taber who tried to kill the Voice of America 
by calling it a racket, and it was Senator 
Taft who held up its legal validation for 
almost 2 years. 

In 1947, 16 Republicans, including the 
present floor leader, Mr. Wherry, voted 
against the Greek-Turkish aid bill. The 
same year 20 Republicans, led by Taft and 
Wherry, voted to reduce foreign aid. Then 
came the Marshall plan. Senator Taft 
mustered 23 Republicans in an effort to cut 
the authorization by one and three-tenths 
billions. Senator Capehart rounded up 19 
to convert the bill into a relief measure and 
they cut It to $2,000,000,000. Next, the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Senators Wherry, Taft, 
and Watkins marshaled 18 Republican votes 
for a reservation to withhold military as¬ 
sistance from our allies. Twenty-three Re¬ 
publicans voted to cut the appropriation 40 
percent, from $500,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
On final passage of the act, Senators Taft, 
Wherry, and others who dominate the Re¬ 
publican Party, voted against any military 
assistance to our North Atlantic allies. 

In January of this year, when the House 
defeated the Korean aid bill—the little ECA 
for Korea—192 to 191—130 Republicans were 
numbered among the 192. 

I think it is now time for me to ask, “Just 
who has been giving the ‘green light' to the 
Communist aggressors?’* In truth and in 
fact, it Is those who have tried to cut ECa, 
to undermine the Atlantic Pact, and to wipe 
out or cripple the point 4 program Can 
the American people afford to give control of 
their Congress at this juncture of history to 
men with the international myopia of Jen¬ 
ner and Wherry^ Taft and Taber? 

Heaven help us if our foreign policy should 
ever be “Jennerized,” Heaven help the de¬ 
fense of our country and the lives of our 
sons if our military and foreign-aid appro¬ 
priations are again allowed to be “Taberized.’* 

I shall now answer my questioner In West 
Cornwall about Russia. This answer is in 
five parts. 

The first way to stop Russia Is through the 
continuation, improvement, and develop¬ 
ment Of the domestic policies initiated by 
and carried out under the leadership of 
President Truman over the last 5 years. 
The first requisite in stopping Russia is that 
we maintain and develop our economic 


strength at home. Our economy is now 
stronger than at any time in our history. 
With 62,000,000 Americans employed and na¬ 
tional income at record levels Next week 
I shall devote my broadcast to our domestic 
problems and opportunities, the broadcast 
I had originally planned for tonight. 

The second way to stop Russia is military 
strength so overwhelming that even the men 
Of the Kremlm will give heed. All such 
military forces should be organized and co¬ 
ordinated with a view to carrying out the 
rule of law in the world under the United 
Nations flag. The precedent of Korea is the 
key to the future security of mankind. It 
is a key that looms big on the pages of his¬ 
tory- We must use it to unlock the door 
to freedom for the suffering peoples of the 
world 

The gravest danger m this respect lies in 
projecting the penny-wise pound-foolish at¬ 
titude that has characterized- so many of 
the Republican leaders in the past—an at¬ 
titude which, if it prevailed, would ulti¬ 
mately, I believe, be paid for in the lives 
and blood of our sons. 

The third way to stop Russia is through 
economic assistance to our friends and allies 
In the free world. Here again, along with 
the Marshall plan and following it—we must 
move forward to bring the benefits of our 
technological age to the world’s under¬ 
developed areas, especially In Asia around 
the Soviet perimeter. We must help the 
famished peoples fight the poverty which 
breeds communism. I favor a greatly ex¬ 
panded point 4 program. The Republicans 
voted 25 to 8 against passage of the point 4 
program It should be increased at once to 
a minimum of $100,000,000. 

The fourth way to stop Russia is in the 
extension of human rights. The UN Con¬ 
vention on Genocide must be ratified. The 
UN declaration on human rights should be 
implemented. The slave labor conditions 
in the Soviet Union should be fully exposed 
and documented by UN action. 

However, these four programs, however 
comprehensive, will not clinch and solidify 
the world-wide struggle for the survival of 
free institutions unless we can win the 
minds ard loyalties of mankind to the cause 
of freedom. 

This is onr fifth way to stop Russia, and it 
may become as important as any of the other 
four. It is in their appeal to men’s minds 
and hearts that the Soviets have made most 
spectacular gains—with weapons of subver¬ 
sion and propaganda and lies—and with a 
minimum of cost and outright force. In 
the Senate I have fought for a great expan¬ 
sion of this phase of an all-embracing for¬ 
eign policy. Such an expanded program in 
the war of ideas wag vital before Korea. It 
is even more vital today. I shall tell you 
why 2 weeks from tonight. If you want 
my article on this subject in the current 
Coronet, write me and I’ll send it to you. 

In Korea, with victory now seemingly as¬ 
sured, a united and peaceful nation must 
result from the sacrifices of our youth. The 
authority of the United Nations must be 
double riveted. Justice must be meted out 
to the violators of elementary decencies. 
Aid must be given the Korean people. AH 
this can and should be accomplished under 
United Nations auspices without any ap¬ 
peasement of or deals with Communist 
China, over Formosa or any other issue. 

The five-point program I have outlined 
here is geared to the needs of the present 
world situation. It is consistent with the 
traditions of our country. It develops out 
of the spirit and the genius of our people, 
It partakes of their confidence in their own 
destiny and their hope for peace and secu¬ 
rity In a perilous world. And it presents the 
kind of challenge Connecticut never failed 
to meet. 


State Department Injured 21 Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of F7'iday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a press re¬ 
lease for July 12, 1950, dealing with the 
21 American industries listed in the Sen¬ 
ate as having been seriously injured by 
the State Department’s present foreign 
trade policy. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, d C., July 12 , 1950—United 
States Senator George W, Malone, Repub¬ 
lican, Nevada, today in the Senate listed 21 
American industries which have been seri¬ 
ously injured by our State Department’s 
present foreign-trade policy. The Nevada 
Senator offered the list as a sequel to a 
previously submitted list of victimized in- 
dustiies in 20 States- He emphasized that 
every State which has any of the 21 industries 
in the new list will be hit by unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Senator Malone said: “The State Depart¬ 
ment’s theory that the more foreign goods 
sold in this country, the more American dol¬ 
lars there will be in the hands of foreigners 
With which to buy American goods bypasses 
one basic question: Inasmuch as the free- 
trade importation of low-wage and slave- 
labor products in competition with those of 
high-living-standard American workers will 
force more and more American workers out 
of jobs, how can unemployed Americans buy 
the foreign products regardless of how cheaa 
they are?” 

The 21 American industries listed as the 
first sufferers are: (i) crude petroleum and 
products; (2) •aluminum in coils, plates, bars, 
and rods; (3) gloves and mittens, knitted ox 
crocheted, wool and cotton; (4) fur felt hats 
and hat bodies; (5) silk piece goods; (6) 
stencil silk, dyed or colored; (7) knitted wool 
berets; (8) glassware, blown stemware and 
artware; (9) paper products; (10) spring 
clothespins; (11) reeds and cane, wrought 
and manufactured from rattan; (12) lead 
ores, lead bullion; (13) zinc; (14) copper; 
(16) seafood; (16) beef and veal, chilled and 
frozen; (17) corduroy and velveteen; (18) 
woolens and worsteds; (19) magnesite; (20) 
synthetic organic chemicals; (21) textile 
machinery. 

Senator Malone called on the Senators 
from the States having these 21 Industries 
to join him “in an honest effort to put a 
stop to the State Department’s foreign trade 
policy of encouraging importation on a basis 
which gives foreign industry an unfair ad¬ 
vantage over American industry.’* 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: “There 
never was a consistent free-trader. He wants 
free trade on things he must buy and high 
import fees on things he must sell. A case 
in point is the position recently taken by 
certain brass fabricators, who wanted free 
trade on copper, which they had to buy* 
a protective tariff on finished products simi¬ 
lar to their finished products. 

“We have the spectacle here in the Senate 
of one distinguished Senator after another 
going along with the State Department in its 
free-trade policy except where it concerns a 
product of his own State. A Senator wants 
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free trade on everytlnng except, say, oil—his 
State produces fuel; another seems to like 
free trade on most everything except clothes¬ 
pins—that Senator’s home State produces 
clothespins. We must establish a general 
principle applicable to, all American produc¬ 
tion and quit sharpshooting for the benefit 
of this group or that group and at the ex¬ 
pense of the American workers and investors 
as a whole. If we are to have a fair import 
fee on one item, let us be fair about all 
items. Let us try a little basic honesty. 

“In fairness to Americans let us fight 
against the present State Department policy 
which will remove the floor from under 
American wages and investments. Once that 
floor has disappeared, labor will be the first 
to feel the effects. The workingman, vath 
his house half paid for and with his kids in 
school, will find himself destitute, forsaken 
by a Government that deliberately destroyed 
his opportunity to earn an American living.’' 


State Department Dishonest Concermii^ 
Point 4 Expansion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio and 
press release for August 30, 1050, which 
charges the State Department with de¬ 
ception and dishonesty in its now re¬ 
vealed expansion plans for the point 4 
program. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as'follows: 

Washington, d, C„ August 30, I960.— 
United States Senator George W, Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, charged the State 
Department with deception and dishonesty 
in its now revealed expansion plans for the 
point 4 program. 

Senator Malone said, “When administra¬ 
tion spokesmen were confronted on the Sen¬ 
ate floor with estimates that point 4 would 
cost the United States taxpayers thousands 
of millions of dollars, they blandly answered 
that the $46,000,000 request was not prelim¬ 
inary to request for larger sums and that 
money was to be used in this connection 
only to send American experts to advise the 
rulers of underdeveloped countries about 
proJec5ts. They settled for thirty-flve mil¬ 
lion. Yet, word comes now that $86,000,000 
of lOA funds are to be spent on the point 4 
program. 

Point 4 philosophy ignores the precept of 
common honesty in government. It was in¬ 
augurated in an atmosphere of dishonesty, 
the administration attinptlng to make it 
look like a small project which needed to 
study and but little money. 

“The Joker Is that the measure provides 
that the private investments necessary for 
the development projects are to be guaran¬ 
teed by the United States Government. In 
other words, losses due to soclallwUcm or 
confiscation of private property In foreign 
countries, or due to any other cause, to 
be passed on to the United States taxpayer, 
leading proponents of point 4 say that It Is 
a 60-year program which will cost at least 
$7,000,000,(K)0 dollars per year, or $360,000, 


000,000 over the 50-year period. Other esti¬ 
mates run higher. 

“Point 4 was never a plan, but a loosely 
conceived form of global WPA, trotted out 
as a bold new program, hailed enthusiasti¬ 
cally by the do-gooders who think that there 
is no limit to the taxes which can be taken 
from the American people and that wc 
should share our taxpayers* money with 
foreign countries 

“To some of us, it was evident from the 
first that, despite claims to the contiary, the 
scheme contemplated the deep gorging of 
the United States taxpayer If the foreign 
countries had national integrity and were 
to supply their own capital, then why 
wouldn’t they hire their own American ex¬ 
perts, as in the past 

“There is great merit in the idea of devel¬ 
oping backward areas, and venture capital 
is abundantly available whenever foreign 
countries create a favorable investment 
climate through fair fiscal and monetary 
policies, demonstrate good will toward for¬ 
eign enterprises, and establish a record 
which assures an investor a fair chance on 
his money. 

“The point 4 plan would shift the risk from 
the willing investor, seeking a profit, to the 
American taxpayer. The American public 
should not be expected to make good losses 
brought about by the lack of integrity on the 
part of foreign countries. 

“Point 4 cannot do the things that are 
promised in its name without a much deeper 
drain on the American taxpayers and much 
severer restrictions on American freedom 
than the Adminlstiation has spelled out. 
V/e cannot very well establish and set In mo¬ 
tion a program affecting millions of people 
for 60 years and then t ucldonly draw back. 

“The potential of point 4 shottld bo re¬ 
viewed carefully before the Government 
sends experts all over the world bearing 
promises on which our American workers 
will have to make good." 


^^Sold Out” by State Departmeat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my July 26, 
1950, press release on our being “sold 
out" by the State Department. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be inserted in the Record, 
as follows: 

WASHiNoroN, D. 0.. July 26, I960,—United 
States Senator Geoboe W. Malone, Repub¬ 
lican, of Nevada, charged today that w© 
have been “sold out" by our State Depart¬ 
ment. The Nevada Senator said that the 
foreign policy of our Government ‘‘which got 
us into this war was part of a deliberately 
designed plot to advance communism." 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: “The 
handing over of Asia to the Soviets, the arm¬ 
ing of Russia through Marshall-plan ooun- 
ttles, the encroachment of ©oclallstlo idea# 
in our Initiation here, and the wrecking of 
American Industry were some of the step# la 
the ia?eadherous plot. 

‘thxdoubtedly, Stalin thought he had the 
nod from Aoheaon to go ahead In Ai'la. 
Everything points to that. But Acheaon’s 


position on Korea was suddenly reversed, and 
It may be presumed that he is now apologiz¬ 
ing to the Hisses and his other Communist 
friends. Our position in Asia and elsewhere 
is just what could be expected with the 
personnel of our State Department what 
it is. 

“On the home front, the Red plot has been 
carried on within the administration by a 
constant attack on American industry. This 
attack has come through (a) Government 
regulations so designed as to eliminate ven- 
tuie capital, which made this coxmtry great; 
(b) taxes so designed as to eliminate initia¬ 
tive; (c) n foreign ‘free trade’ policy so 
designed as to curtail domestic production, 
and (d) reckless spending on the part of 
the Government so designed as to threaten 
our whole economic structure. 

“Until this country squarely faces its 
errors in foreign and domestic policy, which 
is all one policy, until it abandons the ‘spend 
and elect’ theories of weliarc-statism, and 
until its citizens are discouraged from run¬ 
ning to Washington for handouts, we will 
continue to tremble before the threats of a 
people backward in production and cxiHure. 
Until that time, the prestige of America will 
continue to sink as it sank in the face of 
the Korean affair, 

‘TIow far are we now from the mood for 
reclaiming our national self-rcapect? Un¬ 
less there is a complete reversal In Washing¬ 
ton’s mood, this armed outbreak will bo the 
occasion for more reckless spending, further 
demands for power, and more of all the 
same trappings that have accompanied this 
country to Its present plight. 

“There will, no doubt, bo bigger requests 
for all sorts of things that can, in some way, 
be tied to the label ‘national defense.* We 
will not question many of these expendi¬ 
tures. Peace that was so costly won has been 
thrown away by blunders and stupidities. 
And with it gone, wo must, however sadly, 
prepare to defend ourselves against the pos¬ 
sibility of now onslaughts. 

“We do not anticipate that tha present 
administration will curtail it# spending on 
nondefens© items. It has shown no love 
for a balanced budget or a strong currency. 
Now Is the time Congress needs a little back¬ 
bone to stand up against Government waste 
and agalnat unlimited powers for the ad¬ 
ministration- all in the name of wiving %m, 

“W© need to remind ourselves that our 
first and foremost task is to keep ourselves 
strong. Only with a strong American in¬ 
dustry can we win, The anti-Communliit 
forces of the world that are able and willing 
to fight are outnumbered. The defense of 
the free world mtmt !>© achieved by quality 
which is able to overcome quantity. We are 
not big enough to overwhelm our opponent* 
by the massing of military pewer. Since w© 
cannot hope to be bigger, our fate depends 
on whether we can be better. 

“Where t$ tha greataat danger—at home or 
abroad? W© have been repeatedly warned 
that we are in danger from within, since 
193JI there hm been a constant war agiitoit 
America, within our gatii. 

“The State Department’s foreign free-trade 
policy, through the 19S4 Trade Agrtement# 
Act, m extended, which has b%m crroncoufi- 
ly called rtciproeai, hm remewed the floor 
from under wages and Inveitment# and hm 
stopped the flow of venture capital in a large 
section of tha Industrial field, American 
mines have bean clostd, and at a time when 
an adequata stockpiie of straitgic meWs and 
a going concern mining Industry Is vitally 
needed. The ^-called escape clnmt proved 
to be no escape; a deaf ear hm been turned 
to the American industries which have ap- 
pe’iled tar relltf from the State Dtpartmenfi 
actions. The so-called p«rtl-polnt provision 
U Just m much ot a snaxi and deluiion; 
in ci«e of a ti»t, it wemid mean nothing, 
because it provtcto only that, when the peril 
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point is reached, the President write a letter 
to Congress. Nothing more. 

“Let us clean up the home front, give as¬ 
surance to American people that American 
industries and things American will be pro¬ 
tected. Let us once and for all put a stop 
to the foreign policy which weakens our po¬ 
sitions abroad and destroys our industries 
at home. Let’s fight for ideals and for an 
administration that will uphold them when 
thi-; war is at an end. The boys on the front 
have little to fight for unless they can know 
clearly that they are defending the Ameri¬ 
can way of life.” 


Democratic Administration Foreign Policy 
Mistakes Led to War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 19, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr, Speaker, it is my 
opinion that this administration's mis¬ 
takes in its foreign policy program has 
brought about the present conflict in 
Korea. 

A splendid speech on the subject, 
which points up the mistakes of the ad¬ 
ministration, has been prepared for radio 
delivery by Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, 
Republican national committeewoman 
from Minnesota. This talk will be of 
interest to readers of the Record and 
Americans everywhere. I submit it for 
their reading. It follows: 

Good afternoon, fellow Americans. The 
free world is rejoicing today because of the 
news of the growing success of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. In the flush of 
victory we must not let the mistakes of our 
foreign policy, which led to this war, become 
obscure. This is not the time for recrimina¬ 
tions but along with our joy we must as¬ 
certain what went wrong with our thinking 
and how could we have so grossly misinter¬ 
preted the handwriting on the wall. Our 
past mistakes must make us realize today, 
more than ever, that we can still win the 
major battle of war and lose the peace. 

In 1923, Lenin wrote: “The outcome of the 
world struggle will be determined by Rus¬ 
sia, India, and China, Inasmuch as they con¬ 
stitute the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the globe.” Today Russia and 
her satellites have some 800,000,000 under 
her control. We, the free Western World, 
have the same number of people. The re¬ 
maining 700,000,000 living between Korea 
and Iran will tip the balance of the scale. 

Why have we lost the confidence of this 
group? We must understand a few histori¬ 
cal episodes. The seizure of Manchuria from 
China by Japan in 193 X was the first act of 
aggression which finally culminated in the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. In 1943, 
at Cairo, in December, we promised China to 
return Manchuria to her but in 1946 at Yalta, 
we betrayed that commitment and in secret 
agreement, invited Russia to take control of 
the railroads and seaports in Manchuria in 
return for Russian assistance in our war 
against Japan, 

The sell-out to Russia at Yalta was to 
shorten the War and save American lives. 
However, Russia came into the war against 
Japan only 6 days before the end of the war. 
For every life saved at Yalta thousands of 
untrained aud unequipped Americans, South 
Koreans, and United Nations troops have died 
in Korea today. We cannot seh ovt moral 
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principles and escape the day of judgment. 
The Yalta agreement, famous for buying the 
good will of the strong by sacrificing the 
weak, will also be remembered for the prom¬ 
inence of those who signed it, including the 
name of one “red herring”—Alger Hiss. 

The Korean war is a direct result of the 
failure at Yalta to think beyond the mili¬ 
tary objective. It is thought by many that 
secret commitments not yet brought to light 
were made at Yalta which permitted the 
Russians to take over North Korea, just as 
they did Berlin and Czechoslovakia. Korea 
was divided at the thirty-eighth parallel and 
Russia invited to take over North Korea from 
the Japanese, despite the declaration of the 
Cairo conference that one of our aims was 
the independence of Korea, a pledge renewed 
at Potsdam in 1945. 

The thirty-eighth parallel threw out of 
line Korea’s reasonably balanced economy 
making survival of either part impossible 
without outside assistance. Time-consum¬ 
ing negotiations between the Russians and 
the United States for full freedom of Korea 
brought no results- When negotiations fi¬ 
nally broke down entirely, the Russians were 
in complete control of North Korea to such 
an extent that they refused to permit the 
United Nations commission to come in and 
conduct a free election. Instead Russia held 
its own election in 1948 and presented the 
North Koreans with the usual slate of un¬ 
opposed Communist candidates. The Rus¬ 
sians then announced the withdrawal of 
their troops, leaving behind, however, a 
highly trained and well-equipped Commu¬ 
nist military force. At the same time the 
South Koreans, under a United Nations com¬ 
mission conducted elections and a Repub¬ 
lic ^ was formed headed by Syngman Rhee, 
In spite of the fact that the South Korean 
National Assembly on November 1948 passed 
a resolution urging United States troops to 
remain until the Republic was capable of 
maintaining national security, the United 
States started withdrawing troops and 6 
months later, in June 1949, we had com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from Korea, leaving only 
a small military mission of 300 men who 
were to train a constabulary of South Ko¬ 
reans for the sole purpose of internal secu¬ 
rity. This small police force was equipped 
only with light arms and ammunition re¬ 
ceived from our surplus supplies and all of 
it was over 4 years of age. 

The North Koreans, during the past 5 
years, had become skillful warriors because 
of the training they had received under the 
Communists, and because they were joined 
by Siberian Koreans—Koreans who had fled 
Japanese control and joined the Russian 
Army in Siberia. After our troops had been 
withdrawn from South Korea, President 
Truman recommended a program of eco¬ 
nomic aid. Leading Republicans in the 
House believed that under the present set¬ 
up South Korea was untenable and that It 
was futile to pour American goods and ma¬ 
chinery into a country which could not de¬ 
fend Itself against Communist leaders, who 
even at that time were commanding North 
Korean forces in border fighting. The Re¬ 
publicans of the House attempted to amend 
this economic-aid program so the money 
could be used for military aid also. The 
State Department turned thumbs down on 
a Republican minority report which stated 
that Soviet troops are in positions of com¬ 
mand as well as acting advisers in North Ko¬ 
rea and that this development may well 
mean the launching of a full military drive 
and unless South Korea is prepared to meet 
force with comparable force economic as¬ 
sistance cannot of itself insure the safety 
and integrity of South Korea. 

So Korean economic aid bill was finally 
passed in February 1960, calling for $110„r 
000,000 to be spent during the first 6 months 
in 1960. However, less than half, or $46,- 
000 ,000, was actually delivered during that 
specified important period. Military aid, 


which should have reached them at the same 
time to the amount of ten million three hun¬ 
dred thousand, 6 months later, only 
amounted to $200 worth of barbed wire. 
Other military material, which was marked 
rush for South Korea, still had not been 
sent at the time of the Communist attack 
this summer. The Communists knew all of 
this and realized we did not have a policy, 
or any real convictions about Korea, and 
that we did not carry through with our com¬ 
mitments. They further realized that we 
had no convictions about Formosa or Indo¬ 
china, and they welcomed Secretary of State 
Acheson’s answer to Senator Vandenberg, 
when he asked what the administrative pol¬ 
icy was. Secretary Acheson answered: “The 
administrative policy was to wait until the 
dust settled ” The dust has settled on our 
American youth in Korea. On January 12, 
President Truman asserted he was against 
military aid for Formosa. The next day Sec¬ 
retary Acheson announced that the Amer¬ 
ican line of defense was drawn through 
Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. That 
statement openly told the Communists that 
we would not defend Korea or Formosa. 
Even as late as last June President Truman 
on his western nonpoliticai trip asserted: 
“The Nation is closer to peace now than at 
any time during the last 6 years” and Sena¬ 
tor CoNNALLY, Democratic chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, felt 
that the private military and State Depart¬ 
ment reports indicate an easing ofi in the 
international situation. June 23, Secretary 
Acheson announced that our policy not to de¬ 
fend Formosa had not been changed. The 
next day, June 24, the Communists invaded 
South Korea and on June 27 President Tru¬ 
man did an abrupt about-face and an¬ 
nounced that air and sea forces would be 
sent to the aid of the Republic of Korea and 
the Seventh Fleet of the United States Navy 
was proceeding to Formosa to defeat any at¬ 
tempt to storm that last bastion of National¬ 
ist China. The rest of the tragic picture of 
unpreparedness is known to us. 

The late James Forrestal lost his job as 
Secretary of Defense and later took his life 
because he knew our military budget was not 
equal to the commitments our administra¬ 
tion had made all over the world. His rec¬ 
ommendations and those of Gen. Omar Brad¬ 
ley in 1948 called for eighteen billion as a 
minimum cost of adequate defense. This 
was cut to fourteen billion by order of the 
President, a policy which was popular with 
the people who had not been told the tragic 
facts now so apparent to us in the light of 
present events. Our military weakness and 
the shortcomings in our preparedness cannot 
entirely be attributed to the lack of funds. 
It is the way the funds were administered. 
Atomic war was placed first to the neglect of 
ground forces and fighter planes and tanks 
to protect those ground forces. We did not 
have enough air transport planes to insure 
the number of men required for our world¬ 
wide commitments. The week the North 
Koreans struck, the last of our 14 large carrier 
air groups was being decommissioned. The 
week we embarked on police action we had 
only 7 large carriers out of a group of 20 we 
had had at the end of the war. Half of our 
10 divisions were doing occupation duty. 
Before Pearl Harbor we were making annual¬ 
ly 8,600 tanks. These tanks are now obsold^ 
and we were making none in June. By the 
same token, in 1941 we were maklhg arpatinlly 
26,000 military aircraft compared to none as 
of June 1960. We had 2,025,000 ifi tfie 
armed service in 1941, (mmpared tb half thkt 
numb^ in June 1950. Oiir naUbnaJ debt in 
1941 was fifty-five billion compared to two 
hundred and fifty-sevep now. Our 

dollar then was worth 90 . 6 , compared to 53,7 
in June, and it is, eyeri le$s today. 

On June 9, 13, iZO the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee, in supersecret hear¬ 
ings. heard rejiotts on the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency teUing of massing of Red troops 
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and the moving of heavy artillery at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The question is now, 
in view of these intelligence reports, Why was 
the United States, 4 days later, caught in 
another Pearl Harhor? The Korean cam¬ 
paign caught the United States in a tight, 
propaganda trap It came at the time of a 
Russian peace crusade—^the fallacies of which 
are apparent to the educated world hut not 
so to the hundreds of millions of unin¬ 
formed. It was a psychological defeat for us 
which resounded all over the world and was 
particularly depressing to those people of 
western Europe who were depending upon 
us for leadership. 

Have these policies of the present Demo- 
cratic-controlled administration brought us 
peace, stability, international security, or 
rather have they brought us war, inflation, 
and international chaos? If unity means a 
continuation of these policies, if disagree¬ 
ment with the administration is tantamount 
to conspiring with the enemy then we had 
better reexamine the word unity. The time 
does not call for politics as usual If we 
continue to dissipate our strength in con¬ 
tests with Soviet satellites, we will soon 
become exhausted economically and mili¬ 
tarily and at the same time we will be per¬ 
mitting Russia to build her reserve of eco¬ 
nomic and military strength to such a de¬ 
gree that in the end she will have the 
strength. 

One-third of the people of the world today 
are slaves of a Communist dictatorship 
which recognizes no God, A dictatorship 
ruthless in its destruction of human liber¬ 
ties and the rights of the Individual. A 
dictatorship dedicated to global war in which 
Korea is only the first incident. If we, who 
believe in God, and the dignity of man, are 
going to rally the free forces of the world 
to our side, we must persuade them of our 
sincerity and the Integrity of our purpose so 
that we may form a united bulwark to pro¬ 
tect those things which we hold sacred. 

These people must in the future have con¬ 
fidence in the forthrightness of America. 
What can you and I do about it? The free¬ 
dom of criticism can be reflected in our vote 
November 7. We can use our voice, our vote, 
for a change of administration in Washing¬ 
ton, for wiser leadership to insure lasting 
peace—for preparedness against future Com¬ 
munist aggression, We can demand that the 
United States regain the initiative—establish 
a program of international Inspection and 
control of atomic activity. We can fight for 
the amendment to the United Nations' 
Charter proposed by Senator Vandenberg in 
1948. In place of Ineptness we can have 
power, strength, and Integrity, 


Hoarding Charge Byproduct of Socialistic 
Thinking 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my press re¬ 
lease for September 6, 1950, on the sub¬ 
ject of hoarding, which is a byproduct of 
the socialistic thinking in high places in 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. o., September 6 , 1950.— 
United States Senator Gsorob W. Malone, 


Republican of Nevada, charged today that 
the administration’s tirade against American 
families on the subject of hoarding was a 
byproduct of the socialistic thinking in high 
places in Washington. 

The Nevada Senator said, “When the 
President attacks the honest American trait 
of providing for a rainy day, laying in sup¬ 
plies against a possible emergency, making 
provision for the future, he is echoing the 
thoughts of the Communists and left-wing¬ 
ers in oui midst who want to set up a wel¬ 
fare state where diligent work, extra effort, 
individual enterprise, and striving to get 
ahead will mean nothing, where the shift¬ 
less, the improvident, the inconsiderate and 
the wastrels will be taken care of from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: 

“In the first place, the tirade against provi¬ 
dent American housewives for hoarding a 
few extra pounds of sugar, or something else 
which is not scarce, comes with ill grace from 
an administration which is the prize hoarder 
of all time—192,000,000 pounds of butter, 
and buying up more at the rate of 9,000,000 
pounds a week; 170,000,000 pounds of dried 
eggs, and buying up more at the rate of 15,- 
000,000 pounds a month; 104,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, and buying up more at the rate 
of 15,000,000 pounds a month. The Govern¬ 
ment has hoarded $60,000,000 worth of dried 
milk, is buying up potatoes at a rate that 
will cost the American taxpayers $87,000,000 
this year alone—and that is only the be¬ 
ginning of the list. The Government is 
hoarding all kinds of foodstuff in caves and 
bulging warehouses and old airplane hangars 
from Maine to California. And why? To 
raise the prices of this foodstuff 

“And why does the administration say the 
housewives should not lay in supplies of 
food? Because it might raise the prices. 

“Unlike the individuals whom it criticizes, 
the Government hasn’t any use for all this 
food. It is wasting millions of dollars of the 
people’s money, and creating inflation. 

In conclusion, Senator Mai.one said: 

“This is but another illustration of the 
inconsistency in all economic matters—do¬ 
mestic and foreign—which marks the left¬ 
wingers of this administration.” 


Truman Succumbed to Acheson Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record my press re¬ 
lease for September 13, 1950. concerning 
the succumbing of President Truman to 
the Lattimore-Acheson influence. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

‘Washington, D, O., September 13, 1950.— 
United States Senator George W. Malone* 
Republican, of Nevada, charged today that 
President TVuman had succumbed to the Lat- 
timore-Aoheaon pink influence and that his 
recent failure to back up General MacArthur 
was one of several indications of a complete 
about-face. 

In a statement issued from his Washlng- 
ten ofiace, Senator Malone said: ‘Tn the ad¬ 
dress, which the President asked General 
MacArthur to withdraw* the General had 
simply agreed with the President's previ¬ 


ously stated position regarding the defense 
of Formosa against the Reds, but the Com¬ 
munist sympathizers in the State Depart¬ 
ment sold the President on the idea of cross¬ 
ing up MacArthur. It is another about-face 
in the President’s pitiful attempt to follow 
conflicting ideas of his advisers, only some 
of whom are in the Hiss-Service-Acheson 
clique of Communist associates and sympa¬ 
thizers. 

“Of all the President’s conglomeration of 
advisers, the only ones who know what they 
want and follow an unwavering course are 
these Communist associates and sympa¬ 
thizers. The ideas of the Hisses, the Wad- 
leighs, the Services, and the Lattimores, acti¬ 
vated by Acheson, follow a definite pattern. 
This clique favored giving Manchuria to the 
Reds at Yalta; they favored the partition of 
Berlin without any provision for ingress or 
egress of non-Soviet personnel; they favored 
communism for China, as was disclosed by 
John Poster Dulles; they favored recognition 
of the Chinese Reds; they favored our send¬ 
ing financial and industrial aid to those Euro¬ 
pean countries which would arm Russia and 
her satellites for world war III. 

“Evidence of traitorous intent and purpose 
may be observed in the fact that when it 
was exposed that Britain and other Marshall 
plan countries were sending Russia war¬ 
making materials, not one of this influential 
clique lifted a Anger to stop our money and 
materials flowing to those countries; in fact, 
they actually opposed the measure—S. J. Res, 
151, the Malone resolution^—which would 
have stopped our indirect arming of Russia. 
War-making materials are still being sent to 
Russia, thanks to the Red lovers in o\ir 
administration. 

“Only the moat naive or blind could now 
doubt that Communists have been in policy¬ 
making position in the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. Lee Pressman, the fair-hatred 
New Deal official, recently confessed that ho 
and others wore Communists while holding 
Government ofllce and that Communists 
moved into Washington and took over key 
positions in the Government In the early 
days of the New Deal. It has been exposed 
that Communists have held key positions in 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, State, and Justice, in the lYeasury. 
the OSS, Board of Econtjniic Warfare, Air 
Corps Material and Service Division, War 
Production Board, OPA, WPA, and many 
other Government offices, 

“In their attempts to discredit American 
free enterprise and American Industry, the 
New Deal Reds were serving their Moscow 
masters well. It Is interesting to observe 
that we have been led step by step into 
socialism. But the plot appears much mare 
serious. There is considerable evidence that 
the American people are victtmi of ii gigantic 
conspiracy conceived by traiiorB, or ignorant 
fools, in Government offices in Washington. 

“The amazing thing about all this is that 
Communist «is«<iciate» and lympathizera are 
permitted to continue in high office and in¬ 
fluence the President. Apparently thl» de¬ 
plorable situation will not be corrected until 
the American people themselves correct it.” 


My Report: fco the Ptoofl Sufferers of 
Crookftoo, Mlim. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF R3KPEW1NTAT1T1S 

Wednesday, September 20, IBSO 

Mr. HAQEN, Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Crookston* Minn,, this year, was 
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visited by its worst flood in history. I 
was born in Crookston in 1901 and have 
lived in this city all my life. I was seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the floods that visited 
our city on two different occasions late 
this spring. 

I made two trips by plane out to 
Crookston and the general flood area in 
the Red River Valley, to determine first¬ 
hand the extent of damage done, and to 
find out the causes of the flood, and to 
gam knowledge which would assist me in 
advancing projects and proposals to pre¬ 
vent these floods m the future. This 
problem is close to my heart, because 
many of my own friends and neighbors 
suffered great losses m the floods I am 
determined to do everything I possibly 
can to assist them, and to work out a 
program which will prevent these floods 
again in the future. 

It is well known now that I have intro¬ 
duced several measures in Congress, and 
have secured approval of these by the 
House Committee on Public Worlds, and 
the Congress as a whole, which would, if 
carried out, prevent these floods or make 
them less damaging m the future. 

My efforts have resulted in a complete 
resurvey of the whole Red River Valley 
drainage system, including the Red Lake 
River, of course, to determine ways and 
means of preventing serious floods at 
Crookston. 

I have suggested and have asked that 
particular attention be paid to the fol¬ 
lowing proposals: 

First. Construction of reservoir dams 
at one or more places on the Red Lake 
River and other rivers to hold back the 
floodwaters. 

Second. The deepening, straightening, 
and widening of the channel of the Red 
River of the North between East Grand 
Forks and Grand Forks and the Cana¬ 
dian boundary in order that the flood- 
waters be speeded up to their destination 
to the northward. 

Third. The deepening of the channel 
of the Red Lake River through Crook¬ 
ston and nearby areas. 

Fourth. Federal assistance in the 
planning and construction of dikes at 
Crookston. 

Federal action on this latter provision 
would take several years, and therefore 
the people of Crookston are going ahead 
on their own. It is quite certain now 
that the public-spirited and civic-minded 
citizens of Crookston will go ahead with¬ 
out Federal aid and build their own dikes. 
With this spirit of cooperation shown, 
we have still further reasons why the 
Federal Government should give par¬ 
ticular attention to the flood problem 
in this area. The fact that the people 
of Crookston are not willing to wait for 
Federal action shows that the problem is 
a very serious one. 

I regret that the administration has 
decided to withhold funds for some of 
the projects in the Red River Valley this 
year. These projects previously author¬ 
ized by Congress had been given funds 
for their construction hy Congress. 
These projects will now have to wait 
until the administration sees fit to ad¬ 
vance the money which has been ap¬ 
propriated by the Congress. Otherwise 


it will be necessary for Congress to act 
again next year. 

It has been a satisfaction to me to 
have sought and immediately secured the 
assistance of the United States Army 
engineers to study possible future flood- 
control projects for this area. Their 
services also have been offered to the 
city of Crookston, as far as technical 
assistance and advice is concerned. 

I would like to insert here a letter I 
have just received from Col. Leverett G. 
Yoder, district engineer, Army Corps of 
Engineers, St. Paul, Minn., on the sub¬ 
ject of possible future floods in the 
Crookston area. The letter follows: 
Departmektt of the Army, 

Corps op Ehgineees, 

Oppice of tpie District Engineer 

St. Paul District, 

St. Paul, Minn., Octo'ber 13, 1950. 
Hon Harold c Hagen, 

Crookston, Minn. 

Dear Congressman Hagen: This is in reply 
to your letter of October 9,1950, in which you 
request to be advised regarding a statement 
attributed to one of the engineers of this 
office to the effect that a flood several feet 
higher than the recent flood could be or 
might be expected next year. 

Although there is no record or knowledge 
of such a statement having been made by a 
representative of this office, it is possible that 
such a conclusion might have been drawn 
from a misinterpretation of a discussion per¬ 
taining to the mtximum probable flood. 
Theoretically, it is possible for a flood of 
greater magnitude than the 1950 flood to 
occur at Crookston under more critical con¬ 
ditions of infiltration losses, heavier snow 
cover, more rapid rate of snow melt, and 
greater accompanying rainfall. This office 
has not attempted to determine the maxi¬ 
mum probable flood for the Red Lake River 
at Crookston so that it is not possible to 
state whether its occurrence would result in a 
maximum stage only 1 foot or several feet 
higher than the maximum stage reached this 
spring. 

A knowledge of the maximum probable 
flood Is desirable as a basis for determining 
the degree of protection which can be eco¬ 
nomically provided by levees or other protec¬ 
tive measures or as a basis for spillway de¬ 
sign in connection with storage reservoirs. 
Rarely, if ever, is it economically possible to 
construct levees to such a height that the 
theoretical maximum flood could be con¬ 
tained. 

Preliminary calculations indicate that the 
1960 flood at Crookston would have an aver¬ 
age frequency of occurrence of about once 
in 100 years. Stream-flow records at Crook¬ 
ston cover a period of about 60 years so that 
the conclusions relating to flood frequency 
are fairly reliable. At the present time this 
office has no information which would lead 
to the conclusion that another major flood 
might be expected next year, nor has It any 
Indication that a greater flood might be ex¬ 
pects 1 next year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leverett G. Yodep, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District 
Engineer. 

In conclusion, I want to assure my 
neighbors and friends of Crookston, that 
they can be sure that their home-town 
boy, Harold C. Hagen, will always look 
after their interests and their problems, 
and that I will do everything within my 
power to work out a solution to this flood 
menace which threatens Cfookston 
periodically. My help is pledged to them 
all in every yray possible. 
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Administration Using War To Cover 
Socialistic Aims Advance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

CP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 22 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted m 
the Appendix of the Record a September 
19, 1950. release charging the Truman 
administration of trying to advance 
socialistic aims under cover of the war 
emergency. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. C., September 19, 1960 — - 
United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, today accused the 
Truman administration of trying to advance 
socialistic aims under cover of the war emer¬ 
gency, “at the risk of prolonging the war and 
taking the lives of more American boys.’* 
Senator Malone made this serious accusa¬ 
tion in a statement issued by his Washington 
office. 

The Nevada Senator said: “Every economic 
step taken by the Truman administration 
has been in the direction of socialism, and 
now, with the war emergency as an excuse, 
it takes us the final step. The only kind of 
controls the administration has ever wanted 
are those which mean the final and fatal 
step into the abysmal pit of socialism, from 
which there seems no turning back. The 
State Department insists in completing its 
one economic world program at the Torquay, 
England, conference, under cover of war, 
starting on September 28. 

“The great strength of our country lies 
In its productivity. American Industrial 
management has demonstrated Its under¬ 
standing of national problems as well as its 
ability to outperform the world. Our in¬ 
dustrial capacities have been indispensable 
to victory. We have won two World Wars, 
not because one Yank can lick six other 
guys, not because our generals were superior 
in wit and strategy, not because our arms 
were more Ingenious; we won because the 
hoarded reserve strength of the American 
industrial economy provided the weapon that 
could not be matched. We had an untram¬ 
meled production machine that, being 
free to grow, had grown rich in untapped 
resources. 

“This we would not have had if we had 
been hamstringing ourselves with Govern¬ 
ment controls. American productive might 
has well been termed the arsenal of democ¬ 
racy, and it can best be maintained as such 
by a minimum of economic controls and 
Government interference. The United States 
will not remain the most productive nation 
on earth if the Government tries to run the 
mines, the factories, the farms, the stores, 
and the railroads. 

“War requires initiative and imagination. 
Management for war production has to be 
flexible and sharp. With the controls yrWob 
the administration wanted, these thlhg^ wfll ’ 
be lacking and our chances of wilining^^ 
war speedily will be greatly letohet with 
such controls our strength bie disBipated, 

“Despite this the adinlaistfEitidh wanted 
these controls. T*here is pnljr ohe explana¬ 
tion: the left-wingers in thb administration 
to whom the Pre^dent motet often listens 
are wUling to in Ameri¬ 

can blciod shed tio brliig on socialism. 
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“Once the New Dealers get their hands on 
the economy, which has been their ambition 
for a generation, they will fight to keep it. 
Any power given Government administrators 
IS not freely relinquished. 

“The clamor for Federal controls over in¬ 
dustry did not arise out of fear that indus¬ 
trial production is inadequate, but actually 
reflected the ambition of certain elements to 
seize control of the economic life of the 
Nation at whatever the cost.” 


Totalitarian, Anti-Semitic Propaganda 
Spread by Agitators Operating Under 
Coyer of War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Seytember 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
temptible contrast to the brave spirit of 
our soldiers fighting in Korea stands the 
evil of propaganda being systematically 
spread about the country by a group of 
agitators, trouble-makers and hate- 
mongers. 

These propagandists include many of 
the very same men who tried to under¬ 
mine our democracy in its life-and- 
death struggle with Hitler and the Axis 
Powers. Their strategy is to set race 
against race, and religion against re¬ 
ligion. They are heavily financed and 
dangerous. 

The details of this un-American 
propaganda plot have been well set forth 
m a release issued by the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, 165 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York; an organization which 
has for the past 17 years specialized in 
investigating and exposing these enemies 
of our American institutions. 

Under general leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the release of the Anti- 
Nazi League: 

Most Dangerous Wav® op Anti-Semitism 

Threatened by Propagandists Operating 

Under Cover op Korean War—League Asks 

Federal Inquiry Under Selective Service 

Act 

Charging existence of a dangerous con¬ 
spiracy to undermine morale and discourage 
enlistments In connection with the Korean 
war, the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to¬ 
day sought a two-pronged Federal investiga¬ 
tion into activities of a number of isola¬ 
tionist, anti-Semitic and formerly pro-Nazi 
publications and" propagandists. 

In a complaint to Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, the league requested in¬ 
vestigation, under Selective Service Act pro¬ 
visions penalizing conspiracy to discourage 
enlistments, of the Broom (west coast week¬ 
ly), Common Sense (New Jersey biweekly), 
Women's Voice (Chicago biweekly), and a 
number of other publications and individ¬ 
uals, including the Communist Dally Work¬ 
er and a German-language newspaper In 
Chicago, 

In a second complaint to Congressman 
Frank Buchanan, Democrat, Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House Committee on Lobby¬ 
ing Activities, the league urged congressional 
Investigation of the same publications, and 
also of the Washington lobbying activities of 
Gerald L. K, Smith, Agnes Waters, George 
W. Armstrong, and others. 


Both complaints were signed by Prof. 
James H. Sheldon, administrative chairman, 
and Herman Hoffman, chairman of the 
league's board of directors. 

As examples of the kind of agitation com¬ 
plained of, the league cited the following: 

“Prospective draftee confused on Jew prob¬ 
lem, asks for advice”—^full-page headline in 
the Broom, July 24, 1950. The ensuing ar¬ 
ticle, purporting to answer an inquiry from 
a prospective draftee identified only as 
“Frank,” puts the entire blame for the 
Korean war upon the Jews, quoting at length 
from the notorious Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, a propaganda forgery popularized by 
the Nazis about 15 years ago. 

“The Zionists ♦ * * have given word 

for the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
* * * They are working with the enemy 

and will retard shipment of supplies and 
help the Communist forces In any way pos¬ 
sible.” (Excerpts from article in Common 
Sense, issue 118 (distributed July 20).) The 
same issue contains a long article by the 
Texas multimillionaire propagandist, George 
W, Armstrong (who admits paying for a 
considerable part of this propaganda), say¬ 
ing: “Our weakness is that New York Com¬ 
munist Jews control both our industries and 
labor organizations. ♦ * * We have hy¬ 

brid Jew Mark Clark as commander in chief 
of our Army and our Atomic Commission is 
pro-Jewish." 

“Bring home our boys. * * * It is 

nothing but a mass slaughter and a put-up 
Job * This war is a Jewish con¬ 

spiracy ” (Women’s Voice, July 27, 1950.) 
The same publication* (one of the most no¬ 
torious anti-Semitic publications in the 
country) also started a “bring home our 
boys” campaign during World War II, when 
Hitler’s armies were pushing back our first 
troops landed in Europe. 

Gerald L. K, Smith, a ringleader amongst 
all these agitators, has already held large 
meetings on the west coast, in an attempt to 
blame the Korean war on “Jewish infiu- 
ences.” Taking obvious advantage of the 
press hysteria engendered by the atom spy 
exposures, Smith is again pushing a particu¬ 
larly scurrilous pamphlet called The Jews 
Have Got the Atom Bomb, phis an accom¬ 
panying tract. Is Communism Jewish? 

Meanwhile, an Important part of the Ger¬ 
man-language press has adopted a similarly 
bad position. For example, the Chicago 
Burgerzeltung actually devoted half of its 
front page to reprinting the notorious letter 
that Hermann Gooring sent to Winston 
Churchill Just before Goerlng committed sui¬ 
cide, in which Goerlng insolently declares 
that future history will show that England 
and America were wrongly influenced in not 
having supported the Nazi regime of Adolf 
Hitler instead of fighting against it. 

Without an immediate Federal investiga¬ 
tion, the Anti-Nazi League warned, “The 
country faces the gravest danger today from 
a Nation-wide conspiracy of nationalists, iso¬ 
lationists, and anti-Semitic agitators, who 
have combined a new propaganda line, 
blaming a specific religious minority, the 
Jews, for (a) getting us involved in 
Korea through the United Nations, (b) 
strengthening communism so as to do busi¬ 
ness with both sides, and (c) stealing atom 
secrets for the benefit of the enemy—all of 
which is combined with a general attack 
along conventional partisan and lobbying 
lines, upon the entire foreign policy of the 
present administration.” 

“The sudden and heavily financed Increase 
in this type of propaganda, reflected by anti- 
Semitic and former Bundist agitators all over 
the country indicates the beginning of one 
of the most dangerous waves of anti-Semi¬ 
tism and other un-American propaganda 
which has ever swept this continent,” the 
league's complaint concluded. 

Editor's Note.— For further identification 
of the publications mentioned above, the 


Broom, was named in the first wartime se¬ 
dition conspiracy indictment, and has lately 
been conducting a campaign to halt the dis¬ 
mantlement of German war industries. 
Common Senr.e recently urged appointment 
of Merwin K. Hart as Attorney General, and 
has printed a number of articles written by 
Robert Best, the American who broadcast 
for Goebbels on Radio Berlin during the 
war and is now serving a sentence for 
treason. Women’s Voice is one of the most 
prolific distributing agencies for anti-Semitic 
literatuie amongst women’s groups, and its 
office accounts for a large percentage oi the 
distribution of such items as the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, in this country. 


State Department Cowardly Blaming 
MacArtliur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NjtiVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a press re¬ 
lease of September 26, 1950, stating that 
the very same State Department officials 
who made the stupid blunders that in¬ 
vited the Korean war are cowardly at¬ 
tempting to smear General MacArthur 
by placing the blame on him. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. C., September 26, I960.— 
United States Senator Georg® W. Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, charged today that 
“the very same State Department officials 
who made the atupld blunders that Invited 
the Korean war arc cowardly attempting to 
smear <leneral MacArthur by placing the 
blame on him.” The serlnus charge waa 
made In a statement Issued by the Nevada 
Senator’s Washington office, which demanded 
public exposure of “this new trickery on the 
part of the Communist-loving clique in the 
State Department.” 

ConUnulug, Senator Malonk said; “These 
left-wingers have been after General Mac- 
Arthur's scalp for senno time because he stood 
firm against their scheme, first made evi¬ 
dent at Yalta, to turn Asia over to the Com¬ 
munists. Now, since tlw stupidity, or delib¬ 
erate treachery, of the Asia pcjllcy makers, 
Hiss, liRttlmare, and Acheson, cannot be de¬ 
nied, the followers of this group have the 
unmitigated gall to spread the lying whisper 
that General MacArthur was responsible for 
the surprise attack on South Korea. 

“The person who was responsible, who 
made the wrong decisions, who mothered the 
stupid notions, who put into force the ill- 
conceived ideas of the Communist lovers, 
who in fact never deviated from any of their 
principles, i« Mr, Dean Acheson, Secretwy of 
State. 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Eolations Committee, Mr. Acheson was 
asked whether he had sought the views of 
General MacArthur on the strategic impor¬ 
tance of Formosa. He answered that he was 
not reporting on MacArthur's views, that he 
did not neewmrily know them, 

“He also said he had not talked to the 
Joint Chiefs and did not know their views* 
Three days later, Mr, Acheson made the an¬ 
nouncement that America's military deftnse 
line in the Pacific ran from the Aitutians to 
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the Philippines, including Japan and Oki¬ 
nawa but skipping Korea and Formosa. 

“General MacArthur, far from shaping 
any of that policy, was not even consulted. 

“Is It General MacArthur who determined 
to withdraw our forces from Korea and leave 
an ill-equipped constabulary in their place? 
Is it he who ignored repeated reports of 
armed raids by Communists across the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and the urgent warn¬ 
ings from Korean Government officials that 
heavier attacks were imminent? The an¬ 
swers to these questions are as obvious as 
the v;hispered charges against MacArthur 
are ridiculous.” 


Admkistration Ignoring Lower-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a press re¬ 
lease dated for October 3, 1950, in which 
I believe that the administration is turn¬ 
ing its backs on the low- and middle- 
income American families. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. C„ October 3, 1950 — 
United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, today charged Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration with turning their backs on the low- 
income and middle-income American fam¬ 
ilies and he offered as evidence the new 
credit curb on installment buying. 

In a statement issued by his Washington 
office, Senator Malone said: 

“Who is hurt by Mr. Truman’s curb on 
Installment buying? Certainly not the 
wealthy families. They do not need to buy 
things on the installment plan. The in¬ 
stallment-buying plan has been a great bless¬ 
ing to the low-income and middle-income 
families. It accounts to a great extent for 
the high standard of living in America, be¬ 
cause it brings into the modest homes from 
coast to coast the things which make better 
living, 

“Had Mr. Truman and his planners had 
their way in the earlier years of American 
economy and free enterprise, America today 
would resemble those miserable European 
countries whore Installment buying and 
other economic advantages are unheard of. 

“The President says he must curb the buy¬ 
ing power of American families. One of the 
reasons given for boosting the already high 
Federal income taxes, you will recall, to 
siphon off the rise in wages, was to curb buy¬ 
ing power and to prevent inflation—^raising 
wages is only another Indirect source for in¬ 
creased Federal taxes. I do not think the 
American people will continue to stand for 
this kind of subterfuge and interference with 
their life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

“Mr. Truman has pretended to be the 
friend of the American worker, but his credit 
curb on the middle-income group which ho 
has invoked is as bad a stab in the hack as 
the American worker could possibly receive, 
and it is absolutely unnecessary. Don’t let 
any of the Socialist-mlndod monetary and 
credit manipulators tell you the war emer¬ 
gency requires this outrageous step against 


the people. Other steps can be taken which 
would make this unnecessary. It has no 
basis whatsoever in sound national economy. 

“The simple fact is the war situation is 
being used as an excuse for this and other 
steps toward peacetime regimentation and 
national socialism. It is part of the soften¬ 
ing up process to get us to accept true so¬ 
cialism, which objective is the same as com¬ 
munism, government ownership of property. 
We have observed the encroachment of so¬ 
cialism, step by step, in our lives but I be¬ 
lieve that such affronts as this, to the low- 
income and middle income American fami¬ 
lies, will cause the people to awaken to the 
danger before it is too late.” 


The MetropoOtan Broadcasting Corp.— 
The Report Which Was Never Released 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment on Communist propaganda. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp.—The 
Report Which Was Never Released 

It is basic in the Soviet. Communist con¬ 
spiracy throughout the world that strenuous 
efforts have been made by them to infiltrate, 
Influence and control propaganda outlets 
such as newspapers, radio, and moving pic¬ 
tures—so that their insidious poison may 
be used to influence the people of the world. 

Whenever Communist influence obtains 
control of any source of information within 
this country, I firmly believe that such a sit¬ 
uation should be exposed because it con¬ 
stitutes a serious menace to the security of 
this country. The American people are en¬ 
titled to know the facts pertaining to the 
Communist conspiracy. 

I do not stand alone In voicing these opin¬ 
ions. The danger involved in Communist 
propaganda has been proven time after time. 

The notorious Canadian-Russian espio¬ 
nage case contains numerous facts showing 
that employees In high places in the Cana¬ 
dian Government were recruited for the 
Soviet espionage system through study clubs, 
where the philosophies of Karl Marx and 
Stalin were taught. 

One of the findings of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion in Canada which investigated the work¬ 
ings of the Soviet camp in that country, 
was that Soviet agenjjs were out to find 
Canadians who were willing to betray their 
country and to supply agents of a foreign 
power secret information. The Canadian 
Government found that many of the public 
servants Implicated In working with the 
Soviet camp Communist conspiracy were 
persons with an unusually high degree of 
education, and many were well regarded by 
those who worked with the agencies and 
departments of the public service as persons 
of marked ability and intelligence. 

The Royal Commission also found from 
overwhelming, positive, conclusive evi¬ 
dence—both from the documents and the 
testimony—that those traitors within the 
Canadian Government aided the Soviet Com¬ 
munist conspiracy not for monetary gain but 
because their minds bad been poisoned by 


a political Ideology and by the psychological 
condition received in Communist-front study 
groups. 

In all of the cases investigated by the 
Royal Commission in Canada, that commis¬ 
sion found that those Government employees 
who became Soviet spies and traitors were re¬ 
cruited from secret cells and study groups 
controlled or directly influenced by the Com¬ 
munist Party. The Canadian Government 
also found that a number of Canadian citi¬ 
zens—some employed in high influential po¬ 
sitions—were presumably quite ignorant of 
the espionage conspiratorial network and 
were innocent of the implication of such 
activities. 

The Canadian Government in its pains¬ 
takingly thorough investigation has pointed 
out in Its report that every Communist study 
group is a potential recruiting base of Rus¬ 
sian espionage agents. Incidentally, the 
Canadian Government delivered to this Gov¬ 
ernment a list of over 150 names of Ameri¬ 
can citizens in high places both within our 
Government and without—names which were 
obtained from testimony and documentary 
proof—who were part of a huge espionage 
conspiracy within the United States. 

Those names and facts were delivered to 
none other than the President of the United 
States and thereafter there has been complete 
silence on the part of those in control of 
the executive branch of our Government 
relative to those traitorous Americans whose 
identities were revealed by the investigation 
of the Canadian Government in Canada. 

Today I intend to reveal fact? and docu¬ 
mentary proof concerning what is known in 
Washington as the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp., operating under the identification 
of radio station WQQW. Most of these facts, 
if not all, have been in possession of the 
executive branch of the Government, as well 
as the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, which has been controlled all of these 
years by the Democratic majority, with the 
exception of that period of time during the 
Eightieth Congress when, under Republican 
leadership, this committee revealed and suc¬ 
cessfully caused the prosecution of Alger 
Hiss. 

Why these facts have not been given to 
the American people is obvious. 

The Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. Is a 
corporation, and was granted a conditional 
license to operate a frequency modulation 
station in Washington, D. C., by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The corpora¬ 
tion also received a construction permit from 
the same Commission to erect a standard 
broadcasting station. The facts concerning 
this corporation came to the attention of the 
Democratlc-controlled Committee on Un- 
American Activities as early as 1946. 

A detailed report clearly reflects the facts 
gathered concerning the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. and concerning the type of peo¬ 
ple controlling this corporation and its poli¬ 
cies—but, strangely enough, when the facts 
had been obtained which involved numerous 
responsible people in the employ of our Fed¬ 
eral Government it was never released. I do 
not know the exact reasons why, other than 
the fact that the executive branch of our 
Government, which has been under the con¬ 
trol of the Democratic Party these many 
years, has consistently, on every hand, used 
every facility to suppress the exposure of 
subversives within our Federal Government. 
I think this is obvious to the Amerloan 
public. 

I am not going to go into great detail on 
the facts because I am now putting into the 
Appendix of the Con(Kbs»sional Record the 
report that should have been filed in 1946, so 
that the true nature of this propaganda out¬ 
let in control of the Communist influence 
can be taken to the American people. 

I Intend today to mention merely a few 
of the significant facts concerning the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp. which I feel 
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should be emphasized. I also will discuss 
additional facts obtained by me concerning 
this radio station developed since the unfiled 
House committee report of 1946. 

In 1946, Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 
had approximately 75 stockholders. As of 
December 1948 this radio station had approx¬ 
imately 200 stockholders. Now, on the basis 
of facts which are contained in this report 
which I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record, plus the additional facts developed 
since 1946 regarding these stockholders, let 
us analyze the people who actually control 
and operate this station, as far as its poli¬ 
cies are concerned. As you know, persons 
who are not only stockholders of a corpora¬ 
tion but who are also creditors of such cor¬ 
poration and, in addition to this, have offi¬ 
cial business in connection with such a 
corporation, wield a tremendous influence 
upon the activities of the corporation. 

For your information, six of the stock¬ 
holders are the largest creditors of radio sta¬ 
tion WQQW and are affiliated with the Com¬ 
munist Party in the District of Columbia. 
They are persons who have contributed ;iub- 
stantial financial aid to known and cited 
Communist-front organizations and have 
furnished funds directly to the Communist 
Party as well. 

In this group of six is Included the presi¬ 
dent of this corporation, Morris Rodman. His 
brother, Samuel Rodman, and Samuel's wife, 
Bella Rodman, were called before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in Juno 
1949 and refused to answer pertinent ques¬ 
tions on the ground of self-incrimination. In 
addition to these individuals with known 
Communist Party affiliations and activities 
who are stockholders and creditors of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Co., let me further 
advise that 17 of the remaining stockholders 
of this corporation who wielded influence 
over its policies, are also considered to bo 
afliliated with the Communist Party in and 
around Washington, D. O. In addition to 
this number, 63 additional stockholders are 
known to have affiliated themselves with one 
or more dangerous cited Communist Party 
front groups. 

It will be noted from this unflled House 
committee report that a great many of these 
Individuals—both the officers of the corpora¬ 
tion as well as the stockholders—have been 
affiliated actively as officers or members of 
the notorious Communist Party front organ¬ 
ization called the Washington Cooperative 
Bookshop. 

The Washington Cooperative Bookshop, I 
might point out here, is another one of those 
Insidious, dangerous Karl Marx study group 
clubs on which the efficient FBI obtained 
such damaging facts that even former At¬ 
torney General Biddle cited this organization 
as subversive and a Communist-front club. 

As I have stated before, the Canadian 
Government ascertained that these Commu¬ 
nist-inspired Karl Marx clubs formed the 
breeding and recruiting grounds for Soviet 
agents to carry out the Communist con¬ 
spiracy and the Washington Cooperative 
Bookshop organization fits to a *‘T*' the very 
type of organization found to be so danger¬ 
ous to the security of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment in Its investigation of the Soviet espio¬ 
nage activities by Government employees and 
others in Canada. 

In addition to this, it is very Interesting to 
note that this report reflects that 28 indi¬ 
viduals who are stockholders and directly 
connected with the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. are Government employees—many 
Df them employed in very strategic vital posi¬ 
tions. Eight of these twenty-eight are em¬ 
ployed in none other than Dean Acheson's 
organization, the State Department; others 
are employed In the Treasury Department; 
others were employed in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, Office of Research and Inventions; 
others are employed in the Internal Revenue, 
Geological Survey, and Department of the 
Interior. 


It has been expressed by many persons 
responsible for the security of our country 
that any Government employee who associ¬ 
ates with known Communists, or fellow trav¬ 
elers m any enterprise is presenting his 
own challenge to the Government which 
pays his salary. 

Let me go into detail about some of the 
persons involved in this corporation on 
whom facts reflect the party to be clearly 
a Soviet espionage agent. That is Mary Jane 
Keeney. 

Mary Jane Keeney was a stockholder of 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Co. in 1946 
and was a stockholder m 1948 

In a report by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee dated May 24, 25, and 
June 9, 1949, there is .contained the testi¬ 
mony of Phillip O. Keeney and Mary Jane 
Keeney, and a statement regarding their 
background. Relative to the Keeneys, this 
report quotes FBI reports which were intro¬ 
duced as evidence in the Judith Coplon trial. 
The pertinent facts of the FBI reports are 
quoted as follows* 

“Confidential Informant T-8 advised on 
August 20, 1946, that Mary Jane Keeney, who 
was well known on the east coast for her 
Communist and espionage activities, stated 
she desired to get into the ICC (Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions) and would look into the job 
in New York when she next saw Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence March, a vice president of the Con¬ 
gress of American Women and a person whom 
she knew very well. 

“With regard to Koxirnakoff, Informant 
T-21, of known reliability, has advised that 
he is identical with Sergei Nikolayivicli 
Kournakoff, was (with aliases), including 
Colonel Thomas. According to that inform¬ 
ant, Kournakoff is a Russian national who 
came to the United States as a stateless citi¬ 
zen on October 21, 1921. He became affili¬ 
ated with the Russky Golos Publishing Corp., 
and wrote articles for the Dally Worker and 
the New Masses magazine. He departed the 
United States at New York City on January 
80,1946, and is believed to be in the U. S. S. R. 
He was a close associate of Mary Jane and 
Phillip Olln Keoncy, who, according to Con¬ 
fidential Informant T-22, were members of 
the Communist Party. T-'22 Is a former 
member of the Communist Party who has 
furnished considerable information to this 
office and who assisted In forming numerous 
front organizations for the Communist 
Party. 

“Confidential Informant T-l advised that 
on March 9, 1946, one Mary Jane Keeney 
arrived in the United States on the steam¬ 
ship Mit Victory at Pier 84, North River, 
New York City, and was met by Jules Kor- 
chein, mentioned hereinbefore, with whom 
Wasserman was residing at 110 Christopher 
Street. Mary Jane Keeney was traveling on 
diplomatic passport No. 418-1, which had 
been issued at Washington, D. O., on October 
22, 1946. Keeney and Korcheln were placed 
under surveillance by Special Agents N, M, 
Kalmea and the writer, and proceeded to 110 
Christopher Street, where they entered the 
apartment of Wasserman and Korcheln. The 
same Informant advised that Keeney was to 
stay In the apartment and Korcheln had 
made arrangements to leave there and stay 
in another apartment for the 3 or 4 days 
Keeney would be in town. On this same 
date, namely, March 9, 1940, Keeney was 
placed under surveillance by Special Agents 
M. M. O’Rourke, J. H. Doyle, and P. J. Nolan, 
and was observed leaving 110 Christopher 
Street, New York City, She proceeded to the 
Murray Hill Restaurant, Park Avenue and 
Forty-first Street, New York City. At the 
restaurant, she was Joined by an individual, 
later identified as Joseph Bernstein, sus¬ 
pected of being engaged in Soviet espionage. 
Keeney was observed passing a manlla en¬ 
velope to Bernstein. 

“This same Informant advised that on 
March 11, 1946, Alexander Trachtenberg, sec¬ 


retary-treasurer. International Publishers, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, held a 
conference with Joseph M. Bernstein, the 
individual mentioned previously as having 
had dinner with Mary Jane Keeney, and, dur¬ 
ing this conference, Bernstein advised Trach¬ 
tenberg that he had seen a friend of his who 
had been on a Government mission in Prance, 
and that she had managed to bring in an 
impoitant will furnished by a first political 
deputy who had been shot down by the 
Geimans Trachtenberg indicated that he 
had been trying to get this will for over a 
year and at this time it was agreed that 
Bernstein would bring the will to Trachten¬ 
berg’s office on March 13, 1946. 

“On March 13, 1946, Special Agents M. M 
O’Rourke and F J. Nolan took up a sur¬ 
veillance of Bernstein and it was established 
that Bernstein was identical with the indi¬ 
vidual who dined with Keeney on the Satur¬ 
day night previous and to whom Keeney had 
given the manila envelope. At the time this 
surveillance was taken up, on Monday, 
March 13, 1946, it was observed that Bern¬ 
stein had In his possession the manlla en¬ 
velope which was believed to be identical to 
the one Keeney had given to him. The sur¬ 
veillance on Bernstein was undertaken and 
ultimately led to the office of Alexander 
Trachtenberg, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

“Phillip Keeney was formerly a librarian, 
and was employed as such at the Univei’Slty 
of Montana, and during the latter months of 

1945 and in early 1946 was attached to Gen¬ 
eral MncArthur’s staff In Japan, heading the 
organization of libraries in Japan. In late 
1946, ho was dismissed from his position by 
the War Department and ho returned to the 
United States. Mary Jane Keeney was for¬ 
merly employed by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment on a special economic mission and 
had gone to Europe in October 1946 with this 
mission, which she was still with at the time 
of her arrival in the United States in March 
1946. At a later date, Mary Jane Keeney 
resigned her position with this mission. She 
is pre.sently employed by the United Nations 
at Lake Succos.*?, N. Y., in the editorial de¬ 
partment. The Keeneys have been in close 
contact with Unsula Wasserman since March 

1946 to the present time.” 

FBI reports, which are act out in detail In 
the report.H before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee dated May and June 
1949, clearly reflect that Mary Jane Keeney 
is considered by the FBI as being a notorious 
Communist and espionage agent both within 
and without the U Uted States; and they 
clearly show the nature of her activities to 
bo that of a Communist courier or espionage 
agent. 

Mary Jane Keeney and her husband have 
been reliably tdentiffed by Whittaker Cham¬ 
bers and Elizabeth Bentiey as associating 
with and trafficking with numerous members 
of the Nathan Gregory Sllvermaster Rutslan 
espiemage groups, the Victor Perlo group, and 
numerous other persons both on the east 
and the west cmnU who formed part of 
aeveral Soviet espionage rings within this 
country. It shows also that the Keeneys 
were very active in the Washington Cooper¬ 
ative Bookshop. 

Fhinip Keeney and Mary Jane Keeney ap¬ 
peared before the House Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee and a« the report reflects 
both Phiflip Keeney and Mary Jane Keeney 
refused to answer numerous questions as to 
the people they knew, (organizations to which 
they belonged and their activities under¬ 
ground with the uaufd stork Communlit 
answer of “«©lf-lncrlmination.“ 

Mary Jane Keeney resigned her Job with 
the state Department and obtained a job 
with UN upon State Department recom¬ 
mendation. 

In a report of the Commlttfo on Un-Amtri- 
can Activities dated June 28, 29, July 0, 12. 
imd 28, 1049, there iii lnclU€kcI»-“H©arlngi 
Regarding Communism In the District of 
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Columbia—Part I." This committee makes 
the following statement, which I feel is very- 
significant. 

“We are frank to state that these espio¬ 
nage agents pould not have successfully evad¬ 
ed detection—in fact, they could not have 
operated without the aid of Communist 
agents working from outside the Govern¬ 
ment. This IS a pattern which has long 
been typical of Communist operations 
throughout the world. It is similar to the 
practice of using outsiders to aid Commu¬ 
nists operating within large industrial 
plants and is known in Communist jargon 
as concentration. Such concentration rings 
have, in the past, been known to render the 
following services to their fellow conspira¬ 
tors within Government agencies or stra¬ 
tegic plants* 

“1. To furnish financial aid, in some cases 
running into large sums. 

“2. To handle the mechanics of Commu¬ 
nist Party membership, dues payments, dis¬ 
tribution of directives, literature, etc 

“3. To establish contact with Communist 
Party officials. 

“4, To transmit Government documents 
and in-formation to Communist Party of¬ 
ficials. 

“5. To furnish convenient meeting places. 

“6. To furnish convenient mailing ad¬ 
dresses and drops. 

*Tt should be noted that although some of 
the witnesses occupy positions of some stand¬ 
ing in the business and social world, they 
have uniformly refused to answer questions 
on reported Communist affiliations on the 
ground of self-incrimination. In other 
words, they have resorted to the same con¬ 
spiratorial methods of nondisclosure which 
have characterized known Communists in 
their appearance before this committee ” 

The president of the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp., Morris Rodman, as well as his 
brother, Samuel Rodman, and Samuel's wife, 
Bella Rodman, all have been shown to be 
members of the Communist Party or af¬ 
filiated very closely with the party, as well 
as numerous dangerous Communist-front 
groups and other Communist activities 
which are almost notoriously known in 
Washington, D. C, 

The following facts on Bella Rodman are 
contained in the hearings regarding commu¬ 
nism in the District of Columbia. 

“This individual, according to her testi¬ 
mony, was born in Warsaw, Poland, in De¬ 
cember 1902. She presently resides at 3700 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

“During the course of the committee's in¬ 
vestigation of Bella Rodman, it was reported 
that she was responsible for the sustaining 
fund of the Communist Party of the District 
of Columbia and that she had' discussed 
Communist Party financial affairs with Mar¬ 
tin Chancey, former Communist organizer 
in the District of Columbia. 

“She was also reported to the committee 
as having been a member of the Thomas 
Jefferson Club of the Communist Party, and 
her husband, Samuel, although not known 
as a member of the Communist Party, is re¬ 
ported to have made a contribution through 
her which was to be used for the benefit of 
the Communist Party of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

“In reply to questions reg^ding the Com¬ 
munist associations set forth above, Mrs. 
Rodman declined to answer on -the ground 
that to do so might tend to incriminate her.'* 

The following facts are also set out In that 
report concerning Samuel Rodman: 

“This Individual stated during his testi¬ 
mony that he was born February 12, 1898, 
at Joppa, Palestine, and that he is a natural¬ 
ized citizen of the United States, having re¬ 
ceived his naturalization papers in the dis¬ 
trict court of New Brunswick, N. J., in 1927. 
He stated that he is the husband of Bella 
Rodman, who has been mentioned herein¬ 
before. 


“During the course of the investigation 
concerning Samuel Rodman, conducted by 
the committee, it was ascertained that he 
had been the recipient of loans totaling more 
than $2,000,000, which were to be used In 
the construction of housing enterprises un¬ 
der permission granted by the Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration. The loans secured by 
Rodman were granted by various private or¬ 
ganizations; however, these loans are insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration, 
which is not empowered to conduct investi¬ 
gations of applicants for loans from a secu¬ 
rity standpoint. 

“During the committee’s investigation, it 
was reported that Rodman had been asso¬ 
ciated with the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
that he had attended Communist Party 
meetings of a public nature, that he had 
made contributions for the benefit of the 
Communist Party m the District of Colum¬ 
bia, through his wife, and that he had dis¬ 
cussed Communist Party affairs with Martin 
Chancey. 

“When asked questions regarding the 
Communist Party associations mentioned 
hereinbefore, Mr Rodman refused to answer 
on the ground that to do so might tend to 
incriminate him.” 

The Rodmans have all of the reasons in 
the world, due to their financial position, to 
be loyal American citizens; having obtained 
so much in the way of material wealth under 
our system of Government. And they have 
in turn used their money and their efforts 
in furthering Communist-front causes and 
Communist Party activities. Their testi¬ 
mony which is reported by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee for June and 
July of 1949 contains a pattern of the most 
insidious type of activities, including their 
contemptuous type of refusal to answer 
pertinent questions. The Rodmans are the 
group which influence so much of the activi¬ 
ties and policies of the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. 

Another individual whom I feel I should 
mention particularly is one of the many 
State Department employees who were con¬ 
nected with the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp.; owning an interest in this company 
and furthering its aims and its policies. He 
is P. Bernard Nortman. 

In connection with P. Bernard Nortman, 
I insert as an exhibit contents of the actual 
files contained In the FBI investigation re¬ 
port in detail relative to activities, associates, 
and contacts of P. Bernard Nortman. 

The FBI reports and surveillances reflect 
that the FBI considered Nortman certainly 
to be a Russian espionage agent because 
their surveillance reflects that Nortman had 
numerous contacts with Victor Perlo, Mary 
Jane Keeney, whom I have mentioned, Dr. 
Abraham Weinstein, and none other than 
William Walter Remington, all of whom were 
named as Soviet agents—the William Rem¬ 
ington who is now under Indictment in con¬ 
nection with his Communist activities. 
This is the William Remington who was on 
my list. 

FBI surveillance reflects Nortman's Com¬ 
munist activities and suspicious contacts in 
Washington, D. O., and in New York not only 
with known Soviet agents but numerous un¬ 
derground Communist Party members in 
Washington, D. C. 

By memorandum from J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, to the State Department 
dated August 23, 1946, it was reflected by 
actual FBI surveillance that Nortman and 
William Remington were on an extremely 
friendly basis and that on September 3, 1946, 
In addition to contacting William Remington 
and discussing his job in the Economic De¬ 
velopment Section of the State Department, 
he visited Victor Perlo In the office of Victor 
Perlo, and Nortman was observed carrying 
a legal-sized folder of papers Into Perlo*s 
office. After conferring with Perlo for ap¬ 
proximately 1^ hours, Nortman left his 
office without such papers and such surveil¬ 


lance clearly indicated Nortman delivered 
these papers to Victor Perlo. 

Victor Perlo, of course, has been named 
by Government witnesses under oath as be¬ 
ing a Soviet espionage agent. 

FBI investigation reflects that a reliable 
confidential informant of the FBI was a 
member of the Communist Party with P. 
Bernard Nortman in 1936 in unit “L” of the 
Harlem section of the Communist Party in 
New York. Numerous other clear-cut facts, 
developed by reliable FBI informants, reflect 
Nortman to have been a member of the 
Communist Party for a good many years, so 
when the State Department in June 1947 was 
furnished with these overwhelming facts by 
the FBI showing Nortman’s membership in 
the Communist Party, his membership in 
Communist Party front groups, and his 
numerous unusual contacts with known 
Soviet agents, that Department was forced 
to discharge Nortman; but like so many in 
that Department they did not turn their 
back on Nortman They should have dis¬ 
charged him m such a manner as to prevent 
further employment in Government service 
However, after discharging him in June, his 
record was revised in November of 1947 which 
reflects only that he resigned. Nortman con¬ 
tinues to be connected as a stockholder wield¬ 
ing influence in the policies of the opera¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

Another person influential in formulating 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. policies 
and connected with this company as a stock¬ 
holder IS one Selden Menefee. 

In a report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress, 1946—which was suppressed and not 
issued, and pertinent parts of which I am 
inserting into the Record, Menefee is de¬ 
scribed on page 66 as follows: 

“He has been a member of the Washington 
Committee for Democratic Action, a Com¬ 
munist front, and so described by an At¬ 
torney General of the United States. 

“In addition to membership in the Wash¬ 
ington Committee for Democratic Action 
and the Washington Book Shop, Mr. Mene¬ 
fee has also signed a statement on behalf 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
which pertained to the purge trials in Mos¬ 
cow, Russia, during the year 1938. The au¬ 
thority for the fact that Menefee signed this 
statement is the Communist newspaper, the 
Daily Worker, for April 28, 1938. This state¬ 
ment IS entitled ‘Statement by American 
Progressives on the Moscow Trials.’ The 
Moscow trials were conducted in 1938 and 
they resulted in the wholesale execution of 
persons considered enemies of Joseph Stalin. 

“This report has mentioned the fact that 
Menefee’s book Assignment U. S. A., was the 
basis of a radio play conducted by the 
Writer’s War Board in 1944. Two members 
of the Writers' War Board, Arch Oboler and 
Carlton E. Morse, were associated with the 
Writers’ Congress in 1943. The Writers' 
Congress is an outgrowth of the League of 
American Writers which was described in a 
magazine entitled ‘International Literature,’ 
published in Moscow, Russia, as the first 
revolutionary writers’ congress in a capital¬ 
ist country,” 

The facts developed concerning Selden 
Menefee by the FBI were so aggravated rela¬ 
tive to his Communist activities and associa¬ 
tions, that during the war he applied to the 
Civil Service Commission for a rating and 
such rating was refused because of his Com¬ 
munist Party activities and associations. At 
the time of his application for such rating, 
he was preparing to lecture to members of 
the United States Army overseae and this 
was refused and blocked through military 
efforts. 

The facts furnished bf the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in its report, 
reflect that Menefee was connected with the 
Writers’ Congress in 1948, described to be a 
subversive. In this connection I must point 
out that Owen Lattimore was also connected 
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With the Writers’ Congress as a speaker be¬ 
fore that group in 1943. 

Rose Anderson is a creditor of radio sta¬ 
tion WQQW to the amount of $600 and also 
holds 30 shares of stock. In the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, dated June 28 
through July 28, 1949, in regard to hearings 
regarding communism in the District of 
Columbia, the following facts relative to 
Rose Anderson are set out on page VII: 

“This individual was born in Russia, ac¬ 
cording to her own statement, 58 or 59 years 
ago. She entered the United States in 1904 
as Rose Leifshitz, her maiden name. 

“During the course of the testimony she 
stated that she had been proprietor of the 
Investment Pharmacy for a period of 22 
years. During the course of the investiga¬ 
tion conducted by the committee in connec¬ 
tion with the Communist activities of Rose 
Anderson, it was reported that Mrs. Ander¬ 
son had made large contributions to the 
Communist Party of the District of Colum¬ 
bia and that she had been a member of the 
white-collar branch of the Communist 
Party in 1944. It was also reported that she 
had been associated in Communist Party 
activities with Emanuel Levin, Gertrude 
Hurney, Thomas Hurney, and James 
Branca, 

“It was also reported to the committee 
during its Investigation that Rose Anderson 
had been a member of the Thomas Jefferson 
Club of the Communist Party in 1946. 

“In reply to all of the questions pro¬ 
pounded to her during the course of the 
hearing regarding Communist Party activi¬ 
ties set forth above, Mrs. Anderson declined 
to answer on the ground that to do so might 
tend to Incriminate her.” 

John Anderson, husband of Rose Ander¬ 
son, is a creditor of radio station WQQW to 
the amount of $560, holding 10 shares of 
stock. The following facts relative to him 
which are set out in the report on hearings 
regarding communism In the District of 
Columbia issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, reflect the following: 

“This individual, during his testimony, 
stated that he had been born In Sweden on 
May 3, 1895, and that he is the husband of 
Rose Anderson, who has been discussed 
previously herein. 

“During the course of the committee’s in¬ 
vestigation, it was reported that John An¬ 
derson was a member of the white-collar 
branch of the Communist Party of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and that meetings of that 
branch of the Communist Party had been 
held in ills home. He was also reported to 
have been associated with James Branca in 
connection with Communist Party activities 
in the District of Columbia. 

“The flies of the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities disclose that John Anderson 
was the treasurer and a member of the execu¬ 
tive board of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, according to a letterhead 
dated June 4t, 1947* The committee has cited 
this organization as subversive in a special 
report dated June 16,1947. The flies further 
indicate that John Anderson was afClliated 
with the Washington branch of the Ameri¬ 
can League for Peace and Democracy and 
the Washington Committee for Aid to China, 
both cited as subversive by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

“He was also listed by the Dally Worker of 
January 9,1948, page 10, as the vice president 
of the Maryland Waliaoe-for-President Com¬ 
mittee. 

“In reply to questions propounded to him 
during the course of the hearing afforded 
him regarding his membership in the Com¬ 
munist Party of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Anderson declined to answer on the 
ground that to do so might tend to incrimi¬ 
nate him.” 

Owen Lattimoro and his wife, Eleanor Lat- 
timore, are also stockholders. 


The report reflects that since its inception, 
the Lattimores have alined themselves and 
actively supported this radio station. As of 
June 24, 1947, Eleanor Lattimore is a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors of this organ¬ 
ization. 

The House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee in 1946 prepared this report which I 
am inserting into the Recosd for distiibu- 
tion and release. The report you will note 
furnishes factual background concerning 
numerous persons connected with the radio 
station, and it considered Owen Lattimore 
of sufficient significance to devote a large por¬ 
tion of the report dealing with the personnel 
of this station to Owen Lattimore, which Is 
quoted as follows* 

“Stockholder Owen Lattimore 

“The above-named individual is a stock¬ 
holder in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. Owen Lattimore has been affiliated 
with the Writers’ Congress of the Holly¬ 
wood Writers’ Mobilization. This organiza¬ 
tion is a successor of the Pacific coast branch 
of the League of American Writers, which has 
been cited as subversive by former Attorney 
General Biddle. Also It should be stated that 
the First Congress of the League of American 
Writers was described in International Lit¬ 
erature, a magazine published in Moscow, 
Russia, as the first congress of revolutionary 
writers in a capitalist country. 

“Owen Lattimore has also been associated 
with the Amerasia magazine. The manag¬ 
ing editor of this magazine, Philip J. Jaffe, 
was recently convicted of a violation of the 
security laws of the United States relating 
to the ’possession of documents stolen from 
secret Government files.’ The documents in 
question were stolen by various Government 
employees and made available to Jaffe, who 
subsequently, it is alleged, made them avail¬ 
able to the American Communist Party. 
The disposition and handling of the case 
involving Jaffe by various governmental agen¬ 
cies is the subject of an investigation being 
conducted by another congressional com¬ 
mittee. It is alleged as the basis of the 
investigation that Jaffe and others involved 
with him were recipients of special favors 
by certain governmental agencies. Neverthe¬ 
less, hero we find a stockholder In the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp., who lum been 
associated with u convicted espionage agent 
in the publication of a Communist Party line 
magazine. 

“Also, it might be stated here that Philip 
J*. Jaffe Is a consultant for the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. Kate 
L. Mitchell, who was implicated with Jaffe 
in the espionage case, but who was not con¬ 
victed, however, is also a consultant for the 
same organization. Selden Monefee, who Is 
a stockholder In the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp., who has been mentioned be¬ 
fore in this report, is also a sponsor of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 

“This report has pointed out the danger 
of association between Communists and Gov¬ 
ernment employees because of the opportu¬ 
nities that such association provides for the 
recruiting of espionage agents. We must 
therefore consider that the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp., has now fallen into the 
category of a Karl Marx Study Club from 
which espionage and propaganda agents are 
recruited. The association of stockholders 
Monefee and Lattimore with Philip J. Jaffe* 
a convicted espionage agent, should defi¬ 
nitely demonstrate the point. As further 
evidence of the association of these indi¬ 
viduals and the purpose of their aMociation, 
we need only to point out that the docu¬ 
ments involved In the Jaffe espionage case 
concerned In part the activities of the Chlang 
Kai-shek government in China. The Amer¬ 
asia magazine, of which Jaffe Is editor, spe¬ 
cializes in far-eastern affairs and has been 
very critical of the Ohlang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. Being a Communist Party line publi¬ 


cation, the magazine is critical of Chiang 
Kai"Shek and supports the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. One of the documents stolen and 
turned over to Jaffe contained detailed in¬ 
formation concerning the disposition of the 
troops under Chiang Kai-shel£’s command, 
which, of course, is a very valuable document 
for the Communists to acquire, since Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists are 
now engaged in a civil war Another docu¬ 
ment involved was one which described in 
some detail the entire personal and political 
background of the Chiang Kai-shek family. 
This document, of course, was very valuable 
for the purpose of circulating anti-Chiang 
Kai-shek propaganda. Some of the other 
documents involved military secrets of great 
value, but since they bear no relation to the 
matter under consideration they will not be 
discussed here. These documents were 
found in the possession of Philip Jaffe at the 
offices of the Amerasia magazine at the time 
of his arrest by the Federal authorities. 
Some of these documents apparently were 
used as the basis of articles condemning the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and the Amer¬ 
ican State Department’s support of Chiang 
which appeared in Amerasia from time to 
time. 

“Owen J. Lattimore. like Philip J. Jaffee 
and Kate L. Mitchell, has supixirtcd organi¬ 
zations which want to see a communistic 
government in China.” 

In 1946 Owen Lattimoro, with State De¬ 
partment approval, was busy on an assign¬ 
ment for the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment In Japan advising on reparations 
during that year. 

The House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee report which would have given the 
facts to the American people—the facts to 
which they are entitled—were suppressed. 
It wiis not released. Why? 

It is interesting also to note that Eleanor 
Lattimore and Owen Lattimore Hated as their 
business address as stockholders in this com¬ 
pany, 1710 O Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
At that time it was the Identical address of 
the Washington section of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, named as a Communist 
front and over whose publication Philip 
Je8.sup, for some time, had editorial control. 

Mrs. Lattimore’s phone number was pub¬ 
licly given by that subversive group called 
the Committee of One Thousand m Its official 
phone. 

What is the Committee ot One Thousand? 
The avowed purpose of this committee was 
to pressure Congress to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Naturally, the Communists and their fel- 
low-travelcrs desired to abolish this com¬ 
mittee or any other effort on the part of 
Congress to tell the American people the 
facts concerning the Communist movement 
in this country. 

Not only docs examination of the facts 
from the repent In my hand reflect Com¬ 
munist activities and affiliations on the part 
of those who control and influence this sta¬ 
tion, but it should b© pointed out that this 
report also reflects that on questions of for¬ 
eign policy, the Communist Party has uti¬ 
lized the organization called the lnd©i»ndent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts and Sciences, 
and the Natloma Citizens Folltlciil Action 
Committee. Both such organizations are 
closely alined %lth the third subversive or¬ 
ganization cidlcd the National Commlttc® to 
Win the Peace. 

All of these organteatloni were created 
and controlled by the Communist Party to 
inffuencu through propaganda and otherwise 
the foreign policy of the United States in 
favor of Soviet Eusala. and all of these or- 
gantwitlons are represented among the itook- 
holder® of the Metropolitan Broadcaitlng 
Corp. 

Thus, as the report rtiids, we find that 
these three member orgiinitatloni created by 
th® Communkt Party to affect foreign policy 
now have an outlet for propaganda support- 
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ing its views on foreign policy through the 
facilities of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Coip. 

Prom these facts it would appear that 
WQQW is completely under Communist con¬ 
trol. 

This station should not be confused with 
WPIK, the Virginia station known as the 
“Metropolitan Network Station/’ 

I think that anyone reading these reports 
and the reports which I am placing in the 
Congressional Record can have no doubt 
as to the nature, aims, and purposes of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

Investigation op Un-American Activities 
AND Propaganda—^Report of the Commit¬ 
tee ON Un-American Activities Pursuant 
TO House Resolution 5, Seventy-ninth 
Congress 

metropolitan broadcasting corp. 

Foreword. 

The above-named corporation is incorpo¬ 
rated in the District of Columbia and it has 
been granted a conditional license to operate 
a frequency modulation station in Washing¬ 
ton, D C. A construction permit for the 
erection of this station has been granted by 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The corporation has also received a construc¬ 
tion permit from the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission to erect a standard broad¬ 
casting station. In summation, therefore, 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp will 
have control of two radio outlets which will 
reach the listening audience in Washington, 

D C., ar.d vicinity. 

The mere letting of broadcast facilUies by 
the Federal Communications Commission, of 
course, is not a matter of great import to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. How¬ 
ever, some alarming facts concerning the 
grant of these stations to the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. have been brought to the 
committee’s attention. 

Those facts appear of particular interest 
when it has become apparent that there are 
two schools of thought in existence in the 
United States today on the question of for¬ 
eign policy. One of these schools believes in 
wholehearted cooperation with the Soviet 
Government and the division of the world 
into two spheres of influence, American and 
Russian. The other school of thought be¬ 
lieves in cooperation with all of the world’s 
nations and the retention of what we may 
call the status quo Insofar as the nations of 
Europe and Asia are concerned. By the sta¬ 
tus quo we mean the restoration of the 
right of self-government to every nation 
that enjoyed this privilege prior to the out¬ 
break of the Second World War. Also this 
second group believes in free and unbridled 
trade between all of the nations of the world. 

The present foreign policy of the United 
States is supported by the majority of those 
persons who fall Into the category of the 
second school of thought, or those who be¬ 
lieve in the retention of the status quo. 

This dlfferenc3 in thought on the question 
of foreign policy was recently visibly brought 
to the attention of the American public 
when a speech made by Henry Wallace on 
the question of foreign policy resisted in Mr. 
Wallace’s dismissal as Secretary of Oomrperce 
from the President’s Cabinet. Mr. Wallace’s 
speech was sponsored by the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions and the National Citizens Politi¬ 
cal Action Committee. These two organiza¬ 
tions are political organizations, and we And 
that they are in turn closely alined with an 
organization called the National Committee 
To Win the Peace. This third organization, 
the National Committee To Win the Peace, 
we find is also opposed to the foreign policy 
of the United States Government. The Na¬ 
tional Committee To Win the Peace, the In¬ 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, and the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee are rep- 
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resented among the stockholders of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp. Thus we And 
that thr.e organizations opposing the foreign 
policy of the United States now have an out¬ 
let for propaganda supporting their views on 
foreign policy through the facilities of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp 

The Communist Party of the United 
States, of course, supports the foreign policy 
of the three organizations mentioned. We 
also find the Communist Party of the United 
States represented among the stockholders 
of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

In addition to the data briefly set forth 
hereinbefore it is also of interest to note that 
there is today in the United States a third- 
party movement which will undoubtedly 
come into being in the near future. This 
third-party movement is also represented in¬ 
directly among the stockholders of the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp The third-party 
movement through the medium indirectly 
represented among the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. has a direct 
representation in a west coast radio station 
which will be discussed in supplemental data 
appearing in this report. The third-party 
movement is supported by the followers of 
the first school of thought on foreign policy 
mentioned in this report 

The committee also finds that there has 
been a very close connection between em¬ 
ployees of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission and the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Further, the committee also finds that one 
prospective stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp has openly avowed her 
belief in Karl Marx philosophy and radical¬ 
ism in a magazine article which she wrote 
not too many years ago for a Communist- 
front publication. 

It is of further interest to note that rep¬ 
resented among the stockholders of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp. are approxi¬ 
mately 10 individuals who have held mem¬ 
bership In the Washington Book Shop, a 
Communist enterprise. 

The committee’s investigation has also de¬ 
veloped the connection of two present em¬ 
ployees of Members of Congress with the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. These two 
Members of Congress are supported by the 
three organizations which we have men¬ 
tioned herein, that is to say, the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions; the National Citizens Po¬ 
litical Action Committee; and the National 
Committee To Win the Peace, and in this 
same connection we also find that two 
former employees of subcommittees of the 
United States Senate are represented among 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. The committee’s investigation 
reflects that although these individuals in¬ 
dicated they were employees of the Senate 
in documents submitted to the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission the committee 
finds they were actually employees of the 
Interior and Navy Departments and had been 
loaned to the senatorial subcommittees. 
The subcommittees of the Senate for which 
these two persons worked were headed by 
two Senators who are also sponsored by the 
same organizations mentioned hereinbefore. 

All In all the committee finds that the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp. are a closely knit group of indi¬ 
viduals who have Identified themselves with 
numerous Communist-front groups, the 
Communist Party, and certain political or¬ 
ganizations. 

Bach of the phases of the investigation 
mentioned hereinbefore will be developed 
more fully as tiois report continues under 
various subheadings. 

Stockholders and employees of the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp. and the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission 

Edward M. Brecher is general manager of 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. He Is 
a former employee of the Federal Communl- 
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cations Commission, which has granted 
broadcasting privileges to the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp Brecher was an em¬ 
ployee of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission at the time the corporation referred 
to herein filed its application for the con¬ 
struction permit to erect the frequency- 
modulation station. The application for this 
permit was filed with the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission on October 8, 1945. 
Brecher did not resign from the Commission 
until February 11, 1946. The permit for the 
construction of the frequency-modulation 
station was granted on August 9, 1946, some 
time after Brecher’s resignation took efiect. 

The application for the construction of the 
standard broadcasting station by the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp. was filed on 
March 4, 1946, before the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission. This was filed approx¬ 
imately 1 month after Mr. Brecher’s resig¬ 
nation. 

One witness before the committee has tes¬ 
tified in executive session that Mr. Brecher 
has told acquaintances that he engineered 
the entire matter when it was presented to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
However, the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission has advise! a Member of the House 
of Representatives that Mr. Brecher did not 
take part in the processing of the applica¬ 
tions filed by the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. with the Federal Communications 
Commission. In this connection, however, 
it has been noted by the committee that the 
testimony taken before the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission in connection with 
the applications of the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. fails to mention the fact that 
Mr. Brecher had been an employee of the Fed¬ 
eral CommunicatJons Commission. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Mr. 
Brecher did testify before the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission that— 

“The majority of the stockholders have 
been brought in by myself from among 
friends, associates and friends of friends and 
associates since February 13. Prior to that 
time I can only give you hearsay.” 

This statement makes It fairly clear that 
all of the persons associated in this enter¬ 
prise are well known to each other and that 
in all probability they have the same po¬ 
litical views and social philosophy. Clearly 
from the evidence compiled the group of 
persons represented in this enterprise belong 
to the school of thought that believes in 
further appeasement of Soviet Russia, and 
the liquidation of the British Empire, as well 
as the relegation of Great Britain into a sec¬ 
ondary power in world affairs. Also some of 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. have demonstrated through 
their association with known Communists 
and Communist fellow travelers that they 
belong in that category of individuals who 
believe that they can associate with Com¬ 
munists without betraying the country of 
their birth and in some cases the country 
that gave them refuge. 

Before leaving the subject of employees 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
and the stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. it Is of interest to note 
that Clark Foreman, one of the stockholders, 
is president of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. Mrs. Virginia Durr, the 
wife of Commissioner Clifford V. Durr of the 
Federal Communications Commission^ Is a 
vice president of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. The Southern Confer¬ 
ence for Human Welfare has been identified 
as a transmission belt of the Communist 
Party by none other than Earl Browder, for¬ 
mer head of the Communist IParty of the 
United States. 

Employees of Members of Congress and the 
Metropolitan BroMoasting Corp, 

H. Richard Seller, one of the stockholders 
in the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp,, is 
an employee of Congressman Hugh De Lacy 
of the State of Washington. Congressman 
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De Lacy is supported politically by the Inde¬ 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sci¬ 
ences, and Professions and the National Citi¬ 
zens Political Action Committee. Congress¬ 
man De Lacy was also a sponsor of the Na¬ 
tional Committee To Win the Peace. As 
this report has stated these three organiza¬ 
tions support the foreign-policy views of 
Henry A. Wallace which caused the recent 
rift in the President’s Cabinet. 

Curtis E. Johnson, another stockholder in 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp , is an 
employee of Congressman Ned Healy of the 
State of California. Congressman Healy, like 
his colleague Congressman De Lacy, is also 
supported by the three organizations men¬ 
tioned hereinbefore. 

The fact that stockholders in the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp. are employees of 
Members of the House of Representatives is 
not of great import, however, when we 
consider that fellow travelers of the Com¬ 
munist Party are also stockholders in the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. as well as 
two naemhers of the Communist Party as 
testified to, in executive session, the fact 
that employees of Members of Congress are 
stockholders in the group becomes a matter 
of interest to the American people. 

The committee would also like to bring 
to the public’s attention the fact that two 
other stockholders In the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp, have been employees of 
subcommittees of the United States Senate. 
One of these stockholders, Bernard LeRoy, 
is an employee of the United States Navy 
Department. On the mimeographed list of 
stockholders presented to the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission by the Metropoli¬ 
tan Broadcasting Corp. It is indicated that 
Mr. LeRoy is an employee of the United 
States Senate. However, the committee’s in¬ 
vestigation reflected that Mr. LeRoy was not 
an employee of the Senate, but was tempo¬ 
rarily loaned to a subcommittee of the 
Senate headed by Senator Claude Pepper, of 
the State of Florida. Senator Pepper is 
sponsored politically by the same three 
organizations which sponsor Congressmen 
DeLacy and Healy. Senator Pepper, it should 
be recalled, was a speaker with Henry A. 
Wallace on the program sponsored by the 
National Citizens Political Action Commit¬ 
tee and the Independent Citizens Commit¬ 
tee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
which led to Mr. Wallace’s resignation from 
the Cabinet after much criticism had been 
leveled at his speech on foreign policy. 

Another stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. is one Ann S. Gertler, an 
employee of the United States Department 
of the Interior. On the mimeographed list 
of stockholders in the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. submitted to the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission it is indicated that 
Miss Gertler is an employee of the United 
States Senate. The investigation conducted 
by the committee, however, reflects that Miss 
Gertler was actually employed by the Interior 
Department, but had been temporarily 
loaned to a senatorial subcommittee headed 
by Senator Harley M. Kilgore, of the State 
of West Virginia, Senator Kilgore Is also 
sponsored by the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee and the Independent 
Citzens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. The Communist Party of the 
United States openly takes credit for the 
establishment of the Independent Citizens 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes¬ 
sions, and one Communist Party statement in 
this regard appears rather significant. This 
statement by a Communist was; 

’'We built the Independent Citizens Com¬ 
mittee and it has developed Into a powerful 
political weapon.” 

Here again we have evidences of employees 
of the legislative bodies of the United States 
Govewunent associating with known Com¬ 


munists and fellow travelers of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States. 

Other Government employees and the 
Metropolitan Bioadcasting Corp. 

Listed among the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. we find the 
names of the following governmental em¬ 
ployees and their places of employment: 

Leonard Ackerman, Internal Revenue. 

Robert C. Davenport, Agriculture. 

Philip H Dunaway, State. 

Maynard Gertler, State. 

Marcus I. Goldman, Geological Survey, 

Arthur Goldschmidt. Interior 

Carl P. Green. 

Ruth Gruber, Interior. 

Albert E Hussey, Agriculture. 

Kelley E. Lowell, commander, United 
States Naval Reserve, Navy Department, Of¬ 
fice of Research and Inventions. 

Larry L Leonard, Treasury. 

Harry J. London. Social Security. 

Milton Lowenthal, Agriculture. 

Just Lunning, lieutenant, United States 
Naval Reserve, State. 

Alice R. G. MacLean, State. 

David R Mendelson, Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration. 

C. Roy Murphy, Agricultxire. 

P. Bernard Nortman, State (since been al¬ 
lowed to resign). 

Forrester Etaymond, Agriculture. 

Dorothy E. Richardson (Mrs. Dorothy R. 
Adler), Treasury. 

Chet Sinclair, State. 

H, Bowen Smith, State. 

Pierson Underwood, State. 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel (assistant general 
counsel), National Labor Relations Board. 

Here we hove 24 individuals, in addition 
to the 4 we have mentioned previ¬ 
ously, employed In various sections of the 
United States Government, who are stock¬ 
holders in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. It Is to bo noted that some of those 
persons are employed In strategic positions. 

The committee foels that any Government 
employee who associates with known Com¬ 
munist and Communist fellow travelers in 
any enterprise Is presenting his own chal¬ 
lenge as to whether he is loyal to the Govern¬ 
ment which pays his salary. 

As will bo shown lator in this report some 
of the persons named above have been asso¬ 
ciated with the Communist enterprise known 
as the Washington Book Shop, as wcU as with 
other Commtinlst-front organizations. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
docs not challenge the right of Government 
employees to hold stock in a radio enterprise. 
The committee does, however, challenge the 
right of any Government employee, or official 
for that matter, to become closely connected 
with any organization that obviously Intends 
to promote another outlet for the philosophy 
of Karl Marx as so many of the stockholders 
in the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. did 
when they formed or became associated with 
the Washington Book Shop. The best Illus¬ 
tration of this point insofar as the danger 
of association between Government employ¬ 
ees and Communists is concerned is con¬ 
tained in the report of the Royal Commission 
of the Canadian Government which investi¬ 
gated the Russian espionage system in 
Canada recently. 

The report of the Royal Commission con¬ 
tains this statement in the chapter entitled 
’’Motivation of Agents”: 

’’Perhaps the most startling single aspect 
of the entire fifth-column network is th© un¬ 
canny success with which the Soviet agents 
were able to find Canadians who were willing 
to betray their country and to supply to 
agents of a foreign power secret information 
to which they had access in the course of 
their work, despite oaths of allegiance, ot 
office, and of secrecy which they had taken, 


Many of the public servants implicated in 
this espionage network were persons with an 
unusually high degree of education and 
many were well regarded by those who 
worked with them in agencies and depart¬ 
ments of the public service, as persons of 
marked ability and intelligence.” 

The report then states: 

“There is no evidence that monetary in¬ 
centive played an important part in the orig¬ 
inal motivation of these persons whose ide¬ 
ology was sympathetic to the Communist 
cause, who agreed to act as espionage agents. 
On the contrary the evidence is overwhelm¬ 
ing both from the documents and the testi¬ 
mony of several such agents themselves that 
their original motivation was a product of 
their political ideology and of the psycholog¬ 
ical conditioning received in the study 
groups.” 

The report says that: 

‘Til virtually all cases the agents were re¬ 
cruited from among cells or study groups of 
secret members or adherents of the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 

Another paragraph in the report states: 

“The inquiry has revealed the names of a 
number oi Canadians, employed In various 
departments and agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment, who, while presumably quite ignorant 
of the espionage network and certainly inno¬ 
cent of implication in such illegal activities, 
were being subjected to development by the 
same means for use in the future.” 

The Canadian report has thex'cforo defi¬ 
nitely and upon the basis of factual evi¬ 
dence pointed out that every Communist 
“study club” is a potential recruiting base 
of Russian espionage agents through psycho¬ 
logical development of its members. 

The Government employees who are stock¬ 
holders in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. and who have been members of the 
Carl Marx Study Club, known as the Wash¬ 
ington Book Shop, have therefore again 
placed themselves in Jeopardy and the Gov¬ 
ernment employing them as well. As this 
report has stated there are at least two 
known members of the Communist Party 
associated with the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp. 

Further, there are at least two persons who 
arc regular contributors to the Communist 
Party unci the wife of one of these is in 
charge ot the sustniulng fund maixitalned 
by the Communist Party of the District of 
Columbia, 

The Washhigton Book Shop 

The Washington Book Shop also known as 
the Washington Cooperative BckiK Shop was 
so obviously an enterprise of the Communist 
Party that it would have been Impositble tot 
any politically informed persons to walk into 
It without perceiving Us Communist charac¬ 
ter. 

Particular attention li directed to the 
findings of the Attorney OanernI Mr. Francis 
Biddle contained in exhibit No. 1 which 
follows: 

“EKHlilT No. 1 

’‘Memorandum or tin Attornit Oinrral, 
MR. BffibLi 

**(Strictly confidential) 

**WASHINOTON COOPWATXVK ROOK SKOR 

’’Note.—T he following statement does not 
purport to be a complete report on the 
organiwtion named. It i$ intended only to 
acquaint you, without undue burden of de¬ 
tail, with the nature of tiie evldinee which 
has ttppfared to warrint m immtigMm of 
charge* of participation. 

*Tt ii iiisumed that each employt«*s cai© 
will b& dicided on nil the facti prmmted in 
thi report of the FBI and tlictted, whert a 
hearing is ordered, by the board or com¬ 
mittee before which the employte ii given 
an opportunity to iippear. 
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“Please note that the statement is marked 
‘strictly confidential’ and is available only 
for use in administration of the mandate of 
Public No. 135. 

“The Washington Cooperative Book Shop, 
under the name, the Book Shop Association, 
was incorporated in the District of Columbia 
in 1938 for the stated purposes of providing 
a meeting place for persons interested in 
literary and cultural activities, providing for 
the cooperative purchase and resale of litera¬ 
ture and works of art for the profit of its 
members as consumers, maintaining a rent¬ 
ing library and ticket service and fostering 
other activities of a literary, educational, 
and cultural nature. The association is a 
nonstock corporation operated on the co¬ 
operative plan, with nme trustees elected by 
the membership, which, according to its 
announcements, have numbered 1,000. It 
maintains a book shop and art gallery at 
916 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. O., where literature is sold and meetings 
and lectures are held. 

“Evidence of Communist penetration or 
control IS refiected in the following: Among 
its stock the establishment has offered prom¬ 
inently for sale books and literature identi¬ 
fied with the Communist Party and certain 
of its affiliates and front organizations, in¬ 
cluding works on the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, reports concerning Ameri¬ 
can Youth Congress, literature of American 
peace Mobilization, articles on the Young 
Communist League, and Communist periodi¬ 
cals, such as New Masses. In this connection 
the Washington News of May 22, 1941, re¬ 
ported that the Washington delegates to the 
people’s convention of the American Peace 
Mobilization at New York City in that year 
were advised that only at the Washington 
Cooperative Book Shop could they buy litera¬ 
ture approved by that organization. Infor¬ 
mation received from confidential sources 
indicates that certain of the officers and em¬ 
ployees of the book shop, including its man¬ 
ager and executive secretary, have been in 
close contact with local officials of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the District of Columbia. 
One member of the association has reported 
that he received literature, unsolicited, from 
the Communist Party of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, a circumstance which he attributed 
only to his membership in the association. 
In May 1941 Joseph Starobin, one of the ed¬ 
itors of New Masses and a teacher at the 
Communist Party Workers School in New 
York City, lectured at the book shop, re¬ 
portedly fo-llowing the Communist Party line 
of that day, stressing the invincibility of the 
Soviet Union and criticizing the Roosevelt 
administration. A quantity of literature of 
the type above described was displayed near 
the entrance of the book shop on that occa¬ 
sion. 

“In May 1941, the book shop desired to 
promote a membership drive and solicited 
the cooperation of the Cooperative League of 
the District of Columbia. The league, having 
received reports that the book shop was 
Communist controlled, requested it to pro¬ 
vide certain information. The information 
was not furnished and the book shop re¬ 
signed from the league, stating it was doing 
so as a result of unfavorable publicity at¬ 
tached to the incident. At about the same 
time the Washington press carried news 
items reporting seizure by representatives of 
the Dies committee of a membership list of 
the book shop allegedly initialed to indicate 
those members who were regarded as Stalin¬ 
ists. A meeting of the members of the book 
shop denied Communist control, and there¬ 
after adopted a resolution disclaiming Com¬ 
munist domination and affirming adherence 
to the foreign policy of the administration. 

“In view of the nature of the enterprise, 
investigations of charges of parbicipation in 
the Washington Cooperative Book Shop have 
been restricted to exclude mere patrons or 


subscribers and to include only those fairly 
charged with participation in its adminis¬ 
tration.” 

The following letter written by the man¬ 
ager of the Washington Book Shop is also 
of interest: 

“Exhibit No. 2 
“The Book Shop 

“(A CONSUMER COOPERATIVE, 916 SEVENTEENTH 
STREET NW., WASHINGTON, D. C.) 

“Dear Sir: You may be interested to know 
that our Cooperative Book Shop is the only 
store in Washington carrying a complete 
stock of the basic works of Mark, Engels, and 
Lenin, many of them in inexpensive 
pamphlet editions. 

“If you are planning to use any of this 
material in your courses as assigned or sup¬ 
plementary reading, it will he a convenience 
to your students and a real service to our 
book store if you will refer your class to us 
for books in this field. Below is a list of a 
few hooks from our stock in which you and 
your students might be interested. 

“Mark <& Engels: Capital, volume I, $1.25; 
Communist Manifesto, 10 cents; Wage, Labor, 
and Capital, 10 cents; Value, Price and Profit, 
10 cents. 

“Lenin: State and Revolution, 10 cents; 
Imperialism, New Data for, $1 60; Paris Com¬ 
mune, 20 cents. 

“Engels: Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, 
16 cents; Engels on Capital, $1.25; Anti- 
Duhring, $2. 

“Marx; Critique of Political Economy, 
$1.25; Civil War in Prance (Burns edition), 
$1; Handbook on Marxism, $1.75 

“May we also extend you a cordial invita¬ 
tion to visit our book shop. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Lawrence Hill, Manager.*’ 

The Washington Book Shop Association — 

a'ffiliated with the District of Columl)ia 

Cooperative League 

These two exhibits in themselves should 
convince even the skeptical that the Wash¬ 
ington Book Shop was a study club of the 
type described by the report of the Royal 
Commission of the Canadian Government 
which we mentioned in a previous paragraph. 

However, the Washington Book Shop itself 
has furnished additional evidence of the 
communistic nature of the enterprise 
through the type of programs it sponsors and 
the nature of the persons who have ap¬ 
peared on these programs. 

For instance, during the year 1943 one 
Pannina W. Halle, a Russian propagandist, 
appeared before an audience sponsored by 
the Washington Book Shop and lectured on 
the subject. No Weaker Sex in the Soviet 
Union. Miss Halle is the author of several 
books containing Soviet propaganda; two 
of these were entitled “Women in Soviet 
Russia,” and “Women in the Soviet East.” 

Another individual who appeared before 
a Washington Book Shop audience in 1943 
was Murko Markovich who spoke on the 
subject. The Truth About Yugoslavia. In 
his address Markovich condemned General 
Mihailovich who was recently executed by 
the present regime in Yugoslavia which is 
under the control of one Josef Broz, alias 
Marshal Tito. This Individual is a Commu¬ 
nist. During the period when Markovich ap¬ 
peared before the Washington Book Shop 
audience, Tito and Mihailovich were the 
leaders of two opposing political factions in 
Yugoslavia. Each faction hoped ultimately 
that in the event of an Allied victory it would 
succeed in taking ov^ the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The Tito faction was supported by 
the American Communist Party and the 
Washington Book Shop. The purpose of the 
American Communist Party was, of course, 
to secure sympathy and financial assistance 
for the faction known as the Partisans 
which was headed by Marshal Tito. In or- 
da: to achieve this purpose, the American 


Communist Party set up several front groups 
in the United States among the persons of 
Slavic descent. Also the Communist Party 
furthered this aim by distributing literature 
among so-called sympathetic intellectual 
groups such as the Washington Book Shop. 
It also indirectly sponsored lecturers such as 
Markovich to appear before these intellectual 
groups. The purpose of the literature dis¬ 
tribution and the sponsoring of lecturers was 
to condemn Mihailovich and praise the Com¬ 
munist Tito. 

The front groups set up among the Amer¬ 
ican Slavs were: 

The American Slav Congress, 

The United Committee of South Slavic 
Americans, 

The American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief, and 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit¬ 
tee. 

If one wonders whether these groups were 
successful in their purpose we need only 
to resort to our own common knowledge, lor 
Marshal Tito today rules Yugoslavia with an 
iron hand. 

It is apparent that the Washington Book 
Shop as early as 1943 assisted the American 
Communists in their scheme to install Tito 
in Yugoslavia. It is openly admitted by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee that 
it was the agency which installed Tito in 
power in Yugoslavia. 

Further information concerning the Slavic 
Communist-front groups in the United States 
and their relation to the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. will be set forth later in this 
report. 

On April 2, 1943, the Washington Book 
Shop membership and supporters were en¬ 
tertained by one “Woody” Guthrie. Mr. 
Guthrie is an entertainer who has been serv¬ 
ing the Communists in many enterprises for 
a number of years. One may wonder why it 
is necessary to set forth any Information 
concerning a mere singer in any report on 
communism. However, the American public 
should be fully aware by now that even music 
plays a part In the communistic scheme t'o 
take over the United States. Revolutionists 
know that the music of many of our songs 
as well as the words contained therein play 
a part in the emotional structure of everyone. 

Not only do the Communists realize that 
revolutionary songs stir the emotions of a 
propagandized people, but they also realize 
the fact that entertainers can assist them 
financially, either through donations from 
their own funds or through donations of 
their time and talent. Also the audience 
listening to the entertainment will very of¬ 
ten, if pleased at the performance, willingly 
donate funds above the price of admission to 
any enterprise sponsored or propagandized 
during the course of the performance. 

“Woody” Guthrie, or Woodrow Wilson 
Guthrie, as he is actually named, is at pres¬ 
ent connected with an organization called 
Peoples Songs, Inc, This organization is an 
outgrowth of the organization called the 
Almanac Singers. The Almanac Singers 
was cited as a Communist-front organization 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities on March 29, 1944, after an ex¬ 
haustive study and investigation. 

Although Peoples Songs, Inc., has denied 
that it is an outgrowth of the Communist- 
front group called the Almanac Singers we 
need only to examine the records to disprove 
this denial. For instance, Lee Hays and Peter 
Seeger are members of the executive commit¬ 
tee of Peoples Songs, Inc. These Individuals 
were not only connected with the Almanac 
Singers, but they wrote some of the songs 
used by the Almanac Singers for the nefar¬ 
ious purpose of carrying ouis the mnsieal 
phase of the Comnurist -Part?y ,line. As an 
illustration the oomibittf^ cites that phase 
of the Conmaurdst Party line which was fol¬ 
lowed by the United States Communist Party 
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during the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
During the period of this pact the American 
Communist Party did everything in its power 
to defeat any preparatory defense measures 
the United States Government sought to 
enact such as lend-lease to Britain and the 
Selective Service Act. One of these fronts, 
the American Peace Mobilization, even used 
a song written by Lee Hays and Peter Seeger, 
of the Almanac Singers, which went like this: 

“Oh, Franklin Roosevelt told how the people 
felt; 

We damn near believed what he said; 

He said, I hate war and so does Eleanor, 

But he won’t be safe till everybody’s dead.” 

Thus in the days of lend-lease to Britain, 
the Selective Service Act, and the Hitlei- 
Stalin pact, Franklin D. Roosevelt was a war¬ 
monger. Today, however, to Peoples Songs, 
Inc., Peter Seeger and Lee Hays, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, their one-time enemy, has become 
their friend. The enmity of Seeger and Hays 
for Mr. Roosevelt ceased the day Hitler at¬ 
tacked Stalin’s Russia. This friendship for 
the late President insofar as the commu¬ 
nistic musical world is concerned has now 
been immortalized by Peoples Songs, Inc., in 
the form of a printed statement in the April 
1946 issue of Peoples Songs, Inc. This state¬ 
ment is: “One year ago this month, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died, and to his memory and 
the ideals of world peace and freedom for 
which he fought, the issue is dedicated.” 
Thus, a President of the XTnlted States once 
defamed in song by Seeger and Hays has now 
been immortalized by them, but only be¬ 
cause it suits their present purpose and the 
purpose of the Communist party of the 
United States, 

Mr. Guthrie’s association with the Com¬ 
munist Party is not limited to his appear¬ 
ance before the Washington Book Shop nor 
to the Peoples Songs, Inc., headed by Seeger 
and Hays, for the committee finds that as late 
as June 28,1946, Mr. Guthrie further assisted 
the fund-raising technique and propaganda 
dissemination of the Communist Party by 
appearing at a communistic gathering in 
Washington, D. C. This function was called 
the Memorial Meeting To Honor Sam Banks, 
Young Communist Leader in Washington and 
Maryland. The gathering was sponsored by 
the Sam Banks’ Youth Club, Communist 
Party of the District of Columbia. Speakers 
on the program were William Taylor, chair¬ 
man of the Communist Party of the District 
of Columbia, and Irving GoJflf, New York State 
veterans’ director of the Communist Party. 
Mr. Guthrie’s association with the function 
was listed as an entertainer from Peoples 
Songs, Inc., New York City, N Y. 

Prom the data set forth herein it is appar¬ 
ent that the Washington Book Shop during 
the year 1943 even followed the musical phase 
of the Communist Party line. 

Another individual who appeared before a 
Washington Book Shop audience was Anna 
Louise Strong, one of the outstanding com¬ 
munistic propaganda writers in the United 
States. Miss Strong has written a book on 
every phase of life in Soviet Russia, always 
from the viewpoint of the pro-Communlst. 
Miss Strong has also written numerous books 
which were designed to secure sympathy for 
the puppet communistic regimes set “up in 
European countries after their liberation by 
the Allies. 

Ruth McKenney, who was recently expelled 
from the Communist Party of the United 
States because of a difference in views with 
the controlling powers of the Communist 
Party, has also appeared before Washington 
Book Shop members, Ruth McKenney still 
proclaims her belief in communism, even 
though she has been expelled from the party. 

In this connection and aside from the 
issue of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. and the Washington Book Shop It is 
interesting to note that Ruth McKenney and 
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her husband, Richard Bransteen, or Bruce 
Minton, as he is more popularly known, were 
expelled from the Communist Party of the 
United States because they supported the 
views of Earl Browder deposed head of the 
Communist Party over those of William Z, 
Foster present head of the United States 
Communist Party. This example of the fact 
that free speech among Communists is not 
tolerated should not be overlooked. 

One other individual whom we should not 
overlook In this discussion is Howard Fast. 
This individual has also lectured before the 
Washington Book Shop. Howard Fast has 
been a member of the executive board of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 
Seventeen of the officers of this Communist- 
front organization have been cited for con¬ 
tempt because they refused to testify before 
the Committee on Un-Amez'ican Activities 
and because they refused to produce docu¬ 
ments and records concerning their activi¬ 
ties. The organization has steadfastly 
maintained that it is engaged in relief work, 
yet Howard Fast, in his hook entitled “The 
Incredible Tito,” makes the following state¬ 
ment . 

“The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit¬ 
tee provided funds and means for Tito’s 
return to Yugoslavia ” 

In other words, the American public has 
contributed funds to an organization sup¬ 
posedly engaged in relief work, but the funds 
were used for the political purpose of In¬ 
stalling Tito as dictator of Yugoslavia. The 
reason why the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee refused to permit an examina¬ 
tion of its book^ and records should now 
appear quite apparent. 

In addition to his work on the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, Howard Fast Is 
also a regular contributor to the Commu¬ 
nist publications called the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses. Howard Fast is an as¬ 
sociate editor of this latter publication. 
Here, again, we have evidence of the com¬ 
munistic connections of the Washington 
Book Shop and the fact that It was used to 
disseminate propaganda in favor of a Yugo¬ 
slavian Communist, Marshal Tito, who has 
become a stumbling block on the pathway to 
world peace. 

CorllKs Lamont, the foremost exponent of 
communism in the United Stat.es, has also 
lectured before the Washington Book Bhop. 
Lamont has also been cited for contempt by 
the House of Representatives because his 
organization refused to produce its books 
and records for examination by the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Mr. La¬ 
mont has made statements to the effect that 
communism will come to the entire ^^orld 
in the future. Mr, Lamont has also written 
a book entitled “You Might Like Socialism,” 
Mr. Lamont is chairman of the National 
Council of Amorlcan-Soviet Friendship, 
which has consistently Issued propaganda in 
favor of the Soviet. It has never praised the 
Government of the United States and has 
taken strong issue with both Great Britain 
and the United States on matters of foreign 
policy. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
has not been able to examine the records 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, but It does know that the Am- 
torg Trading Corp., a registered agency 
of the Soviet Government, has solicited 
contributions to the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship from various 
manufacturers in the United States for the 
purpose of having books published which 
were supposedly sent to the Soviet Union 
by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. The committee knows that the 
minimum possible collection by Amtorg for 
the National Council of Amerlcim-Soviet 
Friendship was $22,500. 

Mr, Lamont is also a Jhrequent contributor 
to the publication entitled “Soviet Russia 
Today.” This magazine was In part ffnanoed 
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by the Sound View Foundation,^ a notorious 
Communist financing organization 

Here again is evidence of the association 
between the Washington Book Shop and the 
entire communistic movement in the United 
States. 

Another individual who has appealed be¬ 
fore the membership of the Washington Book 
Shop as a lecturer is Seldon Menefee. This 
individual is a stockholder in the Metropol¬ 
itan Bioadcasting Corp. Further Informa¬ 
tion concerning Mr Menefee will be found 
later in this report. 

Governme7\t employees who ai'c stockholdcis 

of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

and who have held mcvihcrship in the 

Washington Book Shop 

Among the Government employees who are 
stockholders in the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp and who have held membership in 
the Washington Book Shop are the following 
individuals: 

Robert C. Davenport, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

Marcus I. Goldman, United States Geologi¬ 
cal Survey. 

Arthur E. Goldschmidt, United States De¬ 
partment of the Interior. 

Ruth Gruber, United States Department of 
the Interior. 

Milton Lowenthal, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

C. Roy Murphy, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

With reference to Arthur E. Goldschmidt 
it should be stated that he has also held 
membership in the American League for 
Peace and Democracy which was a notorious 
Communist-front organization and so cited 
by a number of investigative agencies. 
Among those citations appear the following: 

1. The American League for Peace and De¬ 
mocracy was a Communist transmission belt 
originally organized and controlled by the 
Communist Party, carrying out its instruc¬ 
tions as an affiliate of the Communist Inter¬ 
national in Moscow. (Citation from the New 
York City Council Committee Investigating 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission, pt, 
2, p. m.) 

2. Cited as an organization In which Com¬ 
munists have controlling influence by the 
Mussaclm.setts H<mse Committee Report on 
Un-Amerlcim Actlvitle.s, 1938, page 77. 

3. Cited UK i\ Communist-frunt organiza¬ 
tion by Pennsylvania Comnu>nweulth counsel 
before the reviewing board of the Philadel¬ 
phia County Board of Awslstance, January 
1942. 

4. Cited as a Communist front by the Cali¬ 
fornia Committee on Un-American Activities, 
report for 1943, page 91, 

5. EstafoHshod in 1937 m successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism. 

“The American League for Pence and De¬ 
mocracy was designed to conceal Commu¬ 
nist control, in accordance with the new 
tactics of the Communist International.” 
(Att«)mey GeneraPi citation, Concxkssional 
HzcoaD. vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7443.) 

8. “Established In the United States in an 
effort to create public ientiment on behalf 
of a foreign policy adapted to the interests 
of the Soviet Union.” (P, 7442 of citation 
5 above.) 

Citation 6 is particularly Important not 
only with respect to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy and Its purpose to 
create sympathy for the Soviet foreign policy, 
but we must remember that this report has 
disclosed that the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Oorp. ii allntd with interests supporting 
present-day foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

Through Ms awoctatlon with the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcattlng Oorp., Mr, Goldschmidt 
has again alined himstif with an orgonlM- 
tlon identifled with the Ctommunlat move¬ 
ment in the United States and an organiza¬ 
tion supporting the foreign policlti of other 
nations sialnst that of the United States, 
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Mr GoMsclimidt has also been associated 
with the Communist front known as the In¬ 
ternational Labor Defense. This organiza¬ 
tion IS the legal arm of the Communist 
Party of the United States. It has been 
cited as a Communist front by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, and by several State, 
Federal, and municipal investigative bodies. 

Mr. Goldschmidt has also donated money 
to the Friends of Spanish Democracy, another 
Communist front. 

Further, Mr. Goldschmidt has also been 
associated with the National Negro Congress 
at several of its functions. This organiza¬ 
tion has been cited by former members and 
by the Attorney General as a Communist 
front as well as by several investigative com¬ 
mittees of State and Federal Governments. 

Mr. Goldschmidt has also subscribed to 
the New Masses, a Communist publication. 

The wife of this individual has also been 
a member of the Washington Book Shop. 
She, too, is a stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. 

With reference to Robert C. Davenport, it 
should be stated that he has also been a 
member of the Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action as well as the Washing¬ 
ton Book Shop. The Washington Commit¬ 
tee for Democratic Action has been described 
as an affiliate of the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, another Commu¬ 
nist-front organization, by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

With reference to Marcus I. Goldman, it 
should be stated that he was a member of 
the American League for Peace and Democ¬ 
racy, which was as this report has shown, a 
Communist-front organization. However, 
when Mr. Goldman testified before the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
he denied that he had held membership in 
the American League for Peace and Democ¬ 
racy. The Special Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities, however, to support its 
charges obtained through a subpena an orig¬ 
inal questionnaire which had been executed 
by Mr. Goldman as a member of the Ameri¬ 
can League for Peace and Democracy. 

Mr. Goldman also testified before the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
that he had contributed $500 toward the de¬ 
fense of one Angelo Herndon, a well-known 
Communist and a member of the national 
committee of the Communist Party of the 
United States, who was arrested and con¬ 
victed for insurrection in the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Goldman testified before the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities that 
he had also contributed $500 to the Interna¬ 
tional Labor Defense which is as this report 
has indicated the legal arm of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the United States. 

In addition to the two contributions men¬ 
tioned above It should further be noted that 
Mr. Goldman has also contributed funds to 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, another front and so described by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Further, it should also be noted that Mt. 
Goldman has admitted that he was a sub¬ 
scriber to the New Masses and the Daily 
Worker, both official publications of the 
Communist Party of the United States. Also 
it should be noted that for a number of 
years Mr. Goldman was the holder of $5,000 
worth of bonds of the Soviet Union. 

The committee can conceive that these 
Government employees might posaihly have 
been led into membership in the Washing¬ 
ton Book Shop, but the other evidence 
against them and in particular their present 
association with the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp. seems to indicate that they were 
well acquainted with the communistic aims 
of all of the groups mentioned. 

It is perhaps fitting to mention here that 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, John Edgar Hoover, has recently 
stated that the time for loyal Americans to 
stand up and be counted has come. 


The Un-American Activities Committee 
agrees with Mr. Hoover, and it further coin¬ 
cides with his belief that actual Communists 
and Communist sympathizers can no longer 
hide under the cloak of liberalism 
Other stockholders of the Metropolitan 

Broadcasting Corp who have held memCer- 

ship in the Washington Book Shop and/or 

other Commumst-front organizations 

Among the other stockholders of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Coip. who have held 
membership m the Washington Book Shop 
are the following individuals. Carl P. Green, 
Selden C. Menefee, Samuel J. Rodman, David 
Wahl, Samuel Lichtenstein, Morris Rodman, 
Morris Sharnoff, and Mrs. Luke I. Wilson. 

With reference to David Wahl it is of inter¬ 
est to note that he has also been an employee 
of the United States Government. At one 
time he wa,., employed by the Library of Con¬ 
gress According to information furnished 
the old Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, David Wahl was the leader of the 
Commun st unit m the Congressional Li¬ 
brary. 

In addition to his membership in the 
Washington Book Shop, David Wahl has also 
been a member of the Washington Commit¬ 
tee for Democratic Action, which has been 
described as a Communist front previously 
in this report. 

Morris Sharnoff, whose name is mentioned 
above, has also in addition to his member¬ 
ship in thr Washington Book Shop been a 
member of the Communist front called the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Ac¬ 
tion. 

Samuel Lichtenstein has also been a mem¬ 
ber of the Washington Book Shop and the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Ac¬ 
tion. 

The wife of one of the individuals whose 
name appears in this section of the report 
has been identified by a witness in executive 
session before the Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities as being responsible for the 
sustaining fund of the Communist Party in 
the District of Columbia. 

Two individuals mentioned in this section 
of the report are regular contributors to the 
sustaining fund of the Communist Party of 
the District of Columbia. 

With reference to Selden C. Menefee It 
should be stated that he has appeared 'be¬ 
fore the Washington Book Shop as a lecturer 
on certain subjects. He is also the author 
of a book entitled “Assignment: U. S. A.“ 
A radio play based upon this book was adopt¬ 
ed by the Writers War Board and presented by 
the National Broadcasting Corp. on February 
22, 1944. This play based on Mr. Menefee^s 
book definitely belittles the Americans of 
Irish descent and makes some caustic state¬ 
ments concerning them, particularly with 
regard to the Irish living in Boston. Mr. 
Menefee’s book and the play based on it are 
not the only mediums through which Mene¬ 
fee has attacked the Irish and the Irish 
Catholics in the United States. In a news¬ 
paper article appearing in a Washington 
newspaper on June 10, 1943, Menefee at¬ 
tacked the Irish Catholics of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The article was the subject of an open 
letter written to the editor of the Washington 
newspaper by the editor of the Baltimore 
Catholic Review. The open letter is quoted 
in part as follows: 

“In these days above all days when we 
have a duty to foster unity among all classes. 
Mr. Selden Menefee, one of your columnists, 
throws in the torch that might set afire racial 
antagonisms-*' 

In the book, the play, and the newspaper 
column mentioned Mr. Menefee Indicated 
that the Irish Catholics were anti-Semitic 
and he belittles their contribution to the war 
efl’ort. 

Mr, Menefee according to the open letter 
mentioned above and quoted in part seems 
to be a master of the art of the Communist 
strategy of setting one group against an¬ 
other. 


Certainly in his association with the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. he has be¬ 
come associated with a group that intends 
to stir up the Negro population of Washing¬ 
ton, for in their testimony before the Federal 
Communications Commission they openly 
stated that the Negro is to receive special 
consideration in their programing. Also it is 
of interest to note that one stockholder m 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. was 
associated with Paul Robeson m the delega¬ 
tion that called upon President Harry S, 
Truman and threatened the city of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C , with a race not m the event 
the Federal Government failed to take action 
to prevent any further lynchings of Negroes. 

It is a well-known fact that the Commu¬ 
nists in the United States are leading the 
agitation among the various racial groups 
in the United States. It appears that those 
associated with the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. have identical views regarding 
racial agitation. The record of Selden O, 
Menefee a stockholder in this corporation 
seems to bear out this conclusion. 

In addition to the information concerning 
Menefee recorded hereinbefore it is also of 
interest to note that he has been a member 
of the Washington Committee for Demo¬ 
cratic Action, a Communist front and so de¬ 
scribed by an Attorney General of the United 
States. 

In addition to membership in the Wash¬ 
ington Committee for Democratic Action and 
the Washington Book Shop, Mr. Menefee has 
also signed a statement on behalf of the 
Communist Party of the United States which 
pertained to the purge trials in Moscow, 
Russia, during the year 1938. The authority 
for the fact that Menefee signed this state¬ 
ment is the Communist newspaper, the Daily 
Worker, for April 28, 1938. This statement 
is entitled “Statement by American Pro¬ 
gressives on the Moscow Trials.” The Mos¬ 
cow trials were conducted in 1938 and they 
resulted in the wholesale execution of per¬ 
sons considered enemies of Joseph Stalm. 

This report has mentioned the fact that 
Menefee’s book Assignment U. S. A. 
was the basis of a radio play con¬ 
ducted by the Writers’ War Board in 1944. 
Two members of the Writers’ War Board, 
Arch Oboler and Carlton E. Morse, were as¬ 
sociated with the Writers’ Congress in 1943, 
The Writers’ Congress is an outgrowth of 
the League of American Writers which was 
described in a magazine entitled “Internat¬ 
ional Literature,” published in Moscow, Rus¬ 
sia, as the first “revolutionary writers’ con¬ 
gress in a capitalistic country.” 

Another individual named above, Mrs. 
Luke I. Wilson, in addition to her member¬ 
ship in the Washington Book Shop has also 
been associated with the Southern Confer¬ 
ence for Human Welfare, described by Earl 
Browder, former head of the Communist 
Party in the United States, as a transmission 
belt for Communist propaganda. 
Organizations represented in the Metropolis 

tan Broadcasting Corp, through Stocks 

holder Clark Foreman 

Among the other stockholders in the Met¬ 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp. we find the 
name of Clark Foreman. This individual is 
president of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, He is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee. Mr. Foreman 
has also been a member of the Washir^on 
Committee for Democratic Action which has 
been identified as a Communist front by an 
Attorney General of the United States. Mr. 
Foreman is also interested in the National 
Committee To Win the Peace amd has also 
been associated with the schools for politi¬ 
cal action conducted by tb© National Citi¬ 
zens Political Action Committee. 

In effect therefore the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee now has a radio 
outlet in the District of Columbia for its 
own political propaganda. This fact alone 
should interest those Members of Congress 
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wHo have been nominated in the past and 
who will be nominated in the future as po¬ 
litical opponents of the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee. The Democratic 
and Republican Parties have no direct out¬ 
lets for political propaganda such as has 
been created under the sponsorship of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

It should also be of interest to note that 
the efforts of the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, to secure outlets for po¬ 
litical propaganda through the use of radio 
broadcasting facilities, has not been con¬ 
fined to the District of Columbia. Efforts In 
this direction are being made in California 
at the present time through a group of indi¬ 
viduals who have formed a corporation 
named the Hollywood Community Radio 
Group which has among its membership at 
least one Known member of the Commu¬ 
nist Party and numerous fellow travelers of 
the Communist Party It is not known at 
this writing whether the group will be suc¬ 
cessful in securing radio outlets in the vi¬ 
cinity of Los Angeles, Calif, hut it is not 
wholly without representation at the pres¬ 
ent time in the State of California. The Na¬ 
tional Citizens Political Action Committee 
is represented in the membership of the Hol¬ 
lywood Community Radio Group. It has a 
direct representation in Washington, D. C., 
through the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. and it has an outlet in the State of 
California at present through Bartley C. 
Crum who is president of radio station KLAO 
in Hollywood, Calif. Bartley C. Crum has 
associated with several Communist-front 
groups and has recently publicly announced 
that he favors the formation of a third party 
group in the United States. 

Bartley C. Crum and Clark Foreman are 
both members of the National Committee To 
Win the Peace, a so-called liberal organiza¬ 
tion. Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation has rcconily 
called attention to tbe fact that Commu¬ 
nists In America are hiding under the false 
cloak of liberalism. Certainly the American 
liberals or so-called liberals have not divorced 
themselves from the taint of communism, 
and have not made any effort to remove the 
Communists from tlielr so-called liberal 
organizations. The National Committee To 
Win the Peace will be discussed later in this 
report. 

Since this report has mentioned the South¬ 
ern Conference for Human Welfare it seems 
appropriate that some evidence concerning 
the communistic character of the organiza¬ 
tion be set forth in this report. To begin 
with, Earl Browder, former head of the Com- 
munjat Party In the United States has testi¬ 
fied publicly that the Southern Conforenco 
for Pluman Welfare is a transm'lsslon belt for 
communistic propaganda. This statement 
by a Communist puppet should in itself alone 
prove to even the gullible that the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare is being used 
by the Communists to further their causa 
and not the cause of those who are ostensibly 
the recipients of the alleged social work per¬ 
formed by the organization. 

However, there is a great deal more evi¬ 
dence concerning the communistic character 
of the Southern Conference for Human Wel¬ 
fare. For Instance, one of the theoretical 
Communist Party organa called the Commu¬ 
nist in January 1939, carried an article by 
Robert Fowler Hall which referred to a 
speech by Earl Browder. Hall in 1939 was 
secretary of the Communist Party of Ala¬ 
bama. In discussing the Browder speech 
Hall said in the article which appeared in 
the Communist; 

‘'Comrade Browder’s remark thus antici¬ 
pated the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, held in Birmingham, November Z- 
23. Let us estimate the southern conference 
in the light of comrade Browder’s remarks 
at the tenth convention of the Communist 
Party, In this sense, we can say that the 


southern conference was a brilliant cofirma- 
tion of the line of the Democratic front 
advanced by Comrade Browder at the tenth 
convention. Our comrades naturally 
watched the conference preparations closely 
and helped wherever possible. Southern 
State organizations of the Communist Party 
were represented at the conference by five 
southern Communist delegates. In strength¬ 
ening this movement, our party has before 
it a great task On this basis, our party can 
and must proceed to recruit from the pro¬ 
gressive ranks many hundreds of members " 

This article therefore states in effect that 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
was formed through a directive issued in a 
speech toy Earl Browder and that the Com¬ 
munists were not only active openly in the 
first conference of the organization, but 
were also behind the scenes during the prep¬ 
arations for the conference. Also this article, 
plainly interpreted, states that the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare is to be used 
as a recruiting base by the Communist 
party. Plainly, therefore, the Southern Con¬ 
ference for Human Welfare is another Karl 
Marx study club such as we have described 
hereinbefore. 

James W. Ford, a Communist candidate 
for public office in the years just passed, said 
in speaking of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare and the Southern Negro 
youth Conference: 

“The Communists, through their pioneer¬ 
ing work in the South, may Justly claim to 
have laid the foundation for those great 
social movements.” 

This article appeared In the Communist 
magazine in September 1938. Further proof 
of the communistic purpose of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare is again dem¬ 
onstrated. 

Further evidence of the communistic 
character of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare is available to the commit¬ 
tee, but in the interest of brevity only the 
foregoing has been presented. 

Clark Foreman, In addition to his associa¬ 
tion with the Southern Conference for Hu¬ 
man Welfare and the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp., is also active in the affairs of 
the National Committee To Win the Peace. 
The National Cominittco To Win the Peace 
Is opposed to the foreign policy of the United 
States Government, particularly on the 
question of Yugoslavia and China. For 
Instance, tho Communist publication called 
the Dally Worker carried a release issued by 
the National Committee To Win the Peace 
on August 23, 1946, which stated, “The un¬ 
warranted Unitod States ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia and the ostentatious display of 
military power In the Mediterranean have 
put tho security of our Nation and the peace 
of the world in peril.” The statement fur¬ 
ther says “The balance of good will accumu¬ 
lated by tho United States during World War 
IX is rapidly being dissipated by the brash 
acts of our diplomats and military leaders 
who are talking through their guns.” In 
other words, the National Committee To Win 
the Peace oppose the United States even 
when tho American State Department finds it 
necessary to issue an ultimatum to a gov¬ 
ernment that has openly been hostile to the 
United States, and a government which 
sanctioned the murder of innocent Ameri¬ 
can fliers, It will be recalled that Marshal 
Tito, the MOSCOW puppet In Yugoslavia, 
ordered the Yugoslav Air Force to shoot 
down all planes flying over the territory of 
Yugoslavia which have the insignia of the 
British and American Air Forces. In follow¬ 
ing out this order the Yugoslav Air Force 
shot down an unarmed American truniport 
plane, which resulted in the death of five 
innocent American soldiers. 

Despite the fact that the incident ap¬ 
palled most of u; in the United States, the 
National Committee To Win the Peace 
placed the entire blame for the incident 


upon the actions of our diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary leaders. No blame for the murder of 
the American soldiers was assessed to Tito 
by the National Committee To Wm the 
Peace, 

The National Committee To Wm the 
Peace has been set up as a front organiza¬ 
tion by the Communists in order to secure 
sympathy for Russia’s foreign policy in 
Europe, and for the Russian satellite na¬ 
tions Many of the persons associated with 
the National Committee To Win the Peace 
are also associated with another organiza¬ 
tion called the Committee for a Democratic 
Par Eastern Policy. This latter organization 
has been set up by the Communists for the 
purpose of securing sympathy for Russia’s 
foreign policy on far-eastern matters. The 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy has a total of 143 directors, consult¬ 
ants, and sponsois. Of these 112 have ex¬ 
tensive records of association with Commu¬ 
nist-front groups. Some of the persons 
making up the list of sponsors are known 
members of the Communist Party. The 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp, is repre¬ 
sented in this group through Selden Menefee 
who has been mentioned previously in this 
report. 

In the interest of brevity all of the asso¬ 
ciations of stockholder Clark Foreiiaan are not 
being incorporated herein, but It is believed 
that the data concerning Foreman which has 
been included herein is sufficient to show that 
lie has contributed to organizations which 
have definitely shown that they uit coniinu- 
nistic in character and In action, and that 
some of them were actually created by the 
Communist Party of the United iStates in 
order to achieve the realization of certain 
phases of the Communist Party line. 

Stockholder Mary Jane Keeney 

Another stockholder In the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. is Mary Jane Keeney. In 
a publication called Black and White, volume 
1, No. 4, September 1939, there is a story 
entitled “The Making of a Radical,” which 
was v'rltten by Mary Jane Keeney. In tho 
article the author plainly speaks of her con¬ 
version to the philosophy of Karl Marx. 

There remains very little doubt a® to the 
real purpose of the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp. For here is a stockholder who has 
openly exprcsse<l her devotion to the philos¬ 
ophy of coinmuuLsm. The purpose of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. in to issuo 
communistic propaganda over the American 
air waves. 

It should also be stated that some years 
ago the husband of Mary June Keeney was 
discharged from a position as a professor in 
a university because h© propounded commu¬ 
nistic theory. 

Stockholder Robert Sherman 

Another stockholder In the Metropolitan 
Broadcaating Corp. la one Robert Sherman, 
He has been a member of five Communist- 
front organis^atlons. Three of these organt- 
mtions have been cited m Communist front* 
by the United States Departnunt of Juatlco. 

Stockholder Martin Robert Rogers 

Another stockholder in the MetropoUtan 
Broudtciwtlng Corp. is Martin Robert llogars. 
This individual Is reported to have awoolated 
with known Communists in the literary 
field, and to have furnished several known 
Communists with employment while he was 
editor of a miigarin© called Cliek, Inc., In 
order that they could have miitna of subsist¬ 
ence while they were engaged in Communist 
Farty work. 

Stockholder Owen Lattlmor# 

The above-named individual is a itoek- 
holder In the Metropolitan Brofidcasting 
Corp. Owen Lsttimor© ha* been iifflUated 
with the Writers’ Congress of the Hollywood 
Writers’ MobilimiitIon. This orgaiitmtlon is 
a succtwor of the Pacific coiwt branch of th# 
League of American Writers, which has been 
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Cited aC) subversive by former Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Biddle. Also it should he stated that 
the first Congress of the League of American 
Writers was described m International Liter¬ 
ature, a magazine published in Moscow, Rus¬ 
sia, as the first congress of revolutionary 
writers in a capitalist country. 

Owen Lattimore has also been associated 
with the Amorasia magazine The managing 
editor of this magazine, Philip J. Jaffe. was 
recently convicted of a violation of the secu¬ 
rity laws of the TTnited States relating to the 
possession of documents stolen from secret 
Government files. The documents in ques¬ 
tion were stolen by various Government em¬ 
ployees and made available to Jaffe, who 
subsequently, it is alleged, made them avail¬ 
able to the American Communist party. The 
disposition and handling of the case involv¬ 
ing Jaffe by various governmental agencies is 
the subject of an investigation being con¬ 
ducted by another congressional committee. 
It is alleged as the basis of the investigation 
that Jaffe and others involved with him were 
recipients of special favors by certain gov¬ 
ernmental agencies. Nevertheless, here we 
find a stockholder in the Metropolitan Broad¬ 
casting Corp. who has been associated with a 
convicted espionage agent in the publication 
of a Cfommunlst party line magazine. 

Also, it might he stated here that Philip J. 
Jaffe is a consultant for the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. Kate L. 
Mitchell, who was implicated with Jaffe in 
the espionage case, but who was not con¬ 
victed, however, is also a consultant for the 
same organization. Selden Menefee, who is 
a stockholder in the Metropolitan Broadcast¬ 
ing Corp,, who has been mentioned before in 
this report, is also a sponsor of the Commit¬ 
tee for a Democratic Par Eastern Policy. 

This report has pointed out the danger 
of association between Communists and 
Government employees because of the op¬ 
portunities that such association provides 
for the recruiting of espionage agents. We 
must, therefore, consider that the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp, has now fallen 
into the category of a Karl Marx Study Club 
from which espionage and propaganda 
agents are recruited. The association of 
stockholders Menefee and Lattimore with 
Philip J. Jaffe, a convicted espionage agent, 
should definitely demonstrate the point. As 
further evidence of the association of these 
Individuals and the purpose of their associa¬ 
tion, we need only to point out that the 
documents Involved in the Jaffe espionage 
case concerned in part the activities of the 
Ohiang Kai-shek government in China. The 
Amerasia magazine, of which Jaffe is editor, 
specializes in far-eastern affairs and has 
been very critical of the Ohiang Kai-shek 
government. Being a communist Party line 
nubllcatlon, the magazine is critical of 
chlang Kai-shek and supports the Chinese 
Communists. One of the documents stolen 
and turned over to Jaffe contained detailed 
information concerning the disposition of the 
troops under Ohiang Kai-shek’s command, 
which, of course, la a very valuable document 
for the Communists to acquire, since Ohiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists are 
now engaged ‘in a civil war. Another docu¬ 
ment involved was one which described in 
some detail the entire personal and political 
background of the Ohiang Kai-shek family. 
This document, of course, was very valuable 
for the purpose of circulating antl-Chiang 
Kai-shek propaganda. Some of the other 
documents involved military secrets of great 
value, but since they bear no relation to the 
matter under consideration they will not he 
discussed here. These documents were 
found in the possession of Philip Jaffe at 
the offices of the Amerasia magazine at the 
time of his arrest by the Federal authori¬ 
ties. Some of these documents apparently 
were used as the basis of articles condemn¬ 
ing the Chlang Kai-shek government and the 
American State Department’s support of 


Chiang which appeared in Amerasia from 
time to time. 

Owen J. Lattimore, like Philip J Jaffe and 
Kate L. Mitchell, has supported organizations 
which want to see a communistic govern¬ 
ment in China. 

Selden Menefee, who like Owen J. Latti¬ 
more, IS a stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Coip., is now associated with 
Philip J. Jaffe and Kate L. Mitchell in the 
functions of the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy, which organization 
stands for support of the Soviet Russian 
policy m the Par East and the communiza- 
tion Chma. 

It must he recalled that Government em¬ 
ployees were used by Philip J. Jaffe to secure 
confidential documents. The Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. has numerous Govern¬ 
ment employees associated with it, some of 
whom hold strategic positions. The possi¬ 
bility of their use as espionage agents by such 
as Jaffe is a grim reality. 

Stockholder Russell M, Shepherd 

Another individual who is associated with 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. is Rus¬ 
sel M. Shepherd, who functions as director of 
the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of 
the United States War Department. This 
agency at one time operated under the juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission. 

Briefly stated, the Foreign Broadcast In¬ 
telligence Service performs the function of 
receiving and translating radio broadcasts 
which emanate from foreign sources. While 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, the Foreign Broad¬ 
cast Intelligence Service was the subject of 
much adverse discussion and publicity. 
Goodwin Watson, who was at one time an 
administrative officer of this section of the 
Federal Communications Commission, was 
ordered discharged from the Federal payroll 
after a prolonged investigation by a con¬ 
gressional subcommittee which found that 
Watson was subversive. Goodwin Watson 
is now associated with the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

As this report has stated, Selden Menefee, 
of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., Is 
also a member of this Communist front. 

Russell M. Shepherd, director of the For¬ 
eign Broadcast Intelligence Service, has 
through his association in ihe Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. again brought the For¬ 
eign Broadcast Intelligence Service into dis¬ 
repute. 

General statements regarding the Metros 
politan Broadjoasting Corp* 

1. The Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 
was granted licenses by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission without any effort 
being made by the Commission to determine 
the extent of communistic influence In the 
corporation. 

2. The wife of a Commissioner of the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission is vice 
president of a Communist-front organization 
of which one of the officers of the Metro¬ 
politan Broadcasting Corp, is president. 

3. The Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. is 
an outlet for third-party and communistic 
propaganda. 

4. Two stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. have been associated with 
a convicted espionage subject. 

5. Known Communists are stockholders in 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., as well 
as contributors to the Communist Party. 

6. Numerous Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions are represented through the stockhold¬ 
ers of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

7. Numerous Government employees who 
in some Instances hold responsible positions 
have placed not only themselves in jeopardy 
but the Government they represent as well, 
through their association in the MetropoUtan 
Broadcasting Corp, 


8. A former employee of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission is general manager 
of the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., and 
he has told other persons that he engineered 
the granting of the licenses by the Commis¬ 
sion. 

9, Through the interlocking directorates of 
organizations represented among the stock¬ 
holders of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp., it is definitely indicated that the 
third-party movement is Communist-in¬ 
spired and Communist-dominated. 

10 The Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 
because it is a Karl Marx study club, has 
presented possibilities that Its members 
through the strategic positions they occupy 
In the Federal Government will become 
sources of information for foreign agents. 

P. Behnaed Nobtmaiv 

The files of the State Department con¬ 
tained the following information concerning 
Mr. Nortman: 

1. Memorandum to Mr. Peurlfoy, through 
Mr. Robinson, from Mr. Fitch, dated June 
16, 1947. 

Reference is made to the case of P. Bernard 
Nortman, who was transferred to the De¬ 
partment from FFA and who is employed as 
an economist, P-6, in the Division of Invest¬ 
ment and Economic Development. The sub¬ 
ject has been investigated in connection with 
Federal employments by the Civil Service 
Commission, the War Department, and CSA, 
and all of these investigations with the ex¬ 
ception of eSA’s were entirely favorable to 
subject. 

It is known that Nortman has been under 
surveillance by the FBI and that he has been 
interrogated m his home by agents of that 
agency. Accordmg to the FBI reports fur¬ 
nished to this Department this surveillance 
has determined that the subject has been in 
association with Victor Perlo, WUliam Wal¬ 
ter Remington, Mary Jane Keeney, and 

-, all of whom are subjects in a current 

investigation of Soviet espionage activities 
in agencies of this Government. It was alao 
learned during an interview with subject by 
CSA that he rides in a car pool with V, Frank 
Coe, who is another'^ubject in the afore¬ 
mentioned investigation. 

Specifically, the FBI has reported that 
Nortman was in contact with Perlo on De¬ 
cember 1, 1945, and on September 3, 1946; 
that he was in contact with Remington on 
August 19, 1946; that he was In contact with 
Mrs Keeney on August 19, 1946, and again 
on August 22,1946; and that he was in con¬ 
tact with-on March —, 1946. 

It is further stated in a recent FBI report 
that Mrs. Nortman talked on the telephone 
with Mrs. Keeney on May 27, 1947, and that 
she asked when Mrs. Keeney was coming to 
visit them. When interviewed, the subject 
explained that he had met Perlo and Mrs. 
Keeney through previous employment and 
that he had gone to Dr, Weinstein’s office for 
dental work because the latter had a special 
technique for treating teeth, which Nortman 
felt would be helpful. He admitted that he 
was acquainted through his employment 
with H. Bowen Smith who is another subject 
in the current FBI investigation of Soviet 
espionage activities in agencies of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

It is noteworthy that the subject did not 
mention his association with Remington, a 
name not mentioned by FBI agents^ during 
their interrogation of him, un^ asked spe¬ 
cifically if he knew Remington, m dis¬ 
cussing his relationship with Remington, 
Nortman stated that he had met him at Co¬ 
lumbia UDlversity and th»t he had seen him 
from time to time sizice his arrival in Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0., in 1^. However* subject 
added that he had not seen Remington since 
he had been in the Department. This state¬ 
ment may be false as FBI surveillance has 
revealed that on August 19, 1946, Nortman 
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was in contact with Remington at which 
time he discussed his job in the Department. 

Confidential informant-has alleged 

that around 1936 both he and the subject 
were members of unit 1 of the Harlem section 
of the Communist Party. The informant also 
alleged that he frequently saw the subject at 
meetings of the unit; that subject was very 
active in the unit; and that he may well 
have been a Communist Party functionary. 

-further charged that subject became 

associated with another unit of the Commu¬ 
nist Party when unit 1 was split in 1937. An 
attempt was made by CSA to corroborate the 
above statement through inquiry with con¬ 
fidential and undercover sources in New 
York, N Y., but no corroborating evidence 
could be obtained from the sources con¬ 
tacted, However, it does not appear that 
any of the informants contacted were mem¬ 
bers of the unit of the Communist Party of 
which the subject allegedly was a member. 

A confidential informant has advised the 
FBI that Beatrice Smith, a known former 
member of the Communist Party in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, had in her possession at 
one time a list of persons all of whom were 
believed to be Federal employees. An inquiry 
was being made about the individuals on 
this list to determine if they were members 
of the Communist Party or were desirous of 
becoming members of the party. Several 
notations relating to P. Bernard Nortman 
and his wife were contained on the list. 

The CSA Investigation disclosed that Nort¬ 
man has been friendly since his student days 
at Columbia University with one Moses I. 
Finkelstein and the subject stated during his 
interview that he sees Finkelstein when he is 
in New York, N. Y. Two Informants inter¬ 
viewed indicated that the subject had been 
quite friendly with Finkelstein during 1938 
to the 1940 period. The FBI in New York, 
N. Y., described Finkelstein as a party-liner 
and a Communist sympathizer, and he has 
also been reported as being on the speakers’ 
list of the American Peace Mobilization; as 
being a secretary of the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
cited as a Communist-front organization by 
the Special House Committee on Un-Amcrl- 
can Activities, and as being the membership 
chairman of the Amerlcan-Russlan Insti¬ 
tute, which has been described as a Commu¬ 
nist-front organization by the afore-men¬ 
tioned House committee.' Finkelstein was 
also charged with being a Communist before 
the Rapp-Coudert committee by William 
Canning, but he denied the allegation. It is 
also significant that Sidney Hook, New York 
University, stated that in his opinion Finkel¬ 
stein is a member of the Communist Party, 
and he further Indicated that he would view 
with suspicion the association of any depart¬ 
mental employee with Finkelstein, 

Many Individuals were Interviewed during 
the CSA investigation of P. Bernard Nortman, 
and the majority of them commented fa¬ 
vorably with regard to his loyalty to the 
United States. One informant who worked 
with the subject In the WPB stated that 
Nortman had made remarks that he Inter¬ 
preted as pro-Ruaslan, The informant indi¬ 
cated that Nortman regarded the Russian- 
German nonaggreaslon pact as one of the 
most brilliant strokes of modern diplomacy 
and that he belittled the achievements of 
the United States Army during the war, but 
at the same time praised in a lavish manner 
everything concerning the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the Red army. Another informant, 
who also worked with Nortman at the WPB, 
stated that he had heard remarks to the 
effect that Nortman was a Trotskyite, How¬ 
ever, the Informant could furnish no addi¬ 
tional information in this regard. 

It may also be of Interest that during one 
of the hearings given to the subject he dis¬ 
cussed the Marzanl case and Indicated that 
the sentence which might be given was too 


harsh when compared to the sentence given 
to one Romney, who was accused of em¬ 
bezzling funds of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Nortman also seemed to place consid¬ 
erable weight, on the testimony offered on 
Marzani’s behalf by Emile Despres and it 
appears that he regarded this testimony as 
more significant than that offered by the 
Government m the case 

The subject at times during the various 
hearings was rather vague in his answers 
and was not able to recall various groups and 
organizations whose meetings he might have 
attended. In view of the allegation that he 
had been a member of the Communist Party 
in New York, N, Y., he was particularly ques¬ 
tioned legarding his activities during his 
study and employment at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity He indicated that he had attended 
meetings of various groups and had partici¬ 
pated in study groups, taut the only study 
group about which he could recall any in¬ 
formation was one headed by a person named 
Lerner, who Nortman described as a dissi¬ 
dent Communist 

The investigation did not disclose that the 
subject has committed any overt acts on be¬ 
half of the Communist Party or Communist- 
front organizations. It should also be point¬ 
ed out that an evaluation by CSA of some of 
the wrllings submitted by the subject has 
disclosed no Communist slant in them. 
However, It is believed that the cumulative 
weight of Nortman’s admitted association 
with subject’s in the Gregory case and with 
Finkelstein, of his alleged membership in the 
Communist Party, and of the above com¬ 
ments from a coworker at tho WPB, is such, 
that a reasonable doubt as to his loyalty is 
raised. In view of this It is felt that the 
subject’s continued employment in an 
agency as sensitive as tho Department of 
State constitutes a security risk and It is 
recommended that his services bo termi¬ 
nated. 

2, Communication from the Philadelphia 
division of the security agency of tho State 
Department addressed to tho Chief Special 
Agent in Washiiagton, D. C., dated June 9, 
1947 

Personal attention was given this case at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on June 9,1947. 

As requested in your letter of June 5, 1947, 
I interviewed Prof. Simon Kiiznets at the 
Wharton School. University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Kuznets is professor of statistics 
here. 

Professor K:\iznots states that the subject, 
P. Bernard Nortman, worked under hla gen¬ 
eral supervision in tho Planning Division of 
the WPB at Washington, D. C., from the early 
part of 1943 until about May 1944. He was 
also Associate Director of tho Planning and 
Statistical Division. 

Professor Kuznots states that prior to his 
employment by WPB, Nortman was em¬ 
ployed in tho Material Division of the Air 
Corps at Washington, D. C., under Gen. Ben¬ 
nett Myers and that a man by the name of 
Silverman was his superior there. Professor 
Kuznets was not cerUiln that this employ¬ 
ment was with the War Department, but 
knows that the particular division in which 
Nortman worked supplied material for 
Wright Field. 

3. Communication from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI to Frederick B. 
Lyon, Director of the Office of Controls, 
classified personal and confidential and de¬ 
livered by special messenger. The letter 
was dated August % 1948. 

In compliance with your request there 
follows a summary of information appearing 
in the files of this Bureau concerning F, 
Bernard Nortman, an employee of the State 
Department, 

One P. Bernard Nortman attended the 
City College, New York City, during the 
period 1930 to 1935 and was on the editorial 
staff of the college paper known as the 
Campus. 


According to an anonymous letter sent to 
the special committee investigating Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa¬ 
tives, dated January 29, 1946, which com¬ 
plained about aliens being retained on the 
rolls of the State Department while native ■ 
born citizens were being discharged, one of 
the individuals mentioned by the complain¬ 
ant was the case of Ficdeiick M Mossner 
of FEA, who was described as a Geiman 
alien and gcneially thought to be disloyal. 
One ol his sponsors was mentioned as P 
Bernard Nortman, who was instrumental in 
having his termination notice recalled. 

p Bernard Nortman was the subject of a 
special inquiry conducted by this Bureau 
for the State Department in 1946. Copies 
of investigative reports have been made 
available to the State Department. It is 
noted that during this investigation it was 
determined that Nortman on December 1, 
1945, visited Victor Perlo one of the sub¬ 
jects in the Gregory case presently being 
Investigated by this Bureau and about which 
you have been supplied lull inlormation. 

In connection with the above visit, a man, 
woman, and a 3-ycar-old child, in a 1934 
Buick automobile bearing Virginia license 
tags 112-079 registered In the name of P. 
Bernard Nortman, 411 Brook Drive, Palls 
Church, Va., were observed to arrive at the 
residence of Victor Perlo at approximately 
4 p. m„ December 1,1945. These individuals 
departed at 6; 10 p. m. 

Investigation in tho Gregory case, has de¬ 
veloped that Dr. Abraham B. Weinstein, a 
dentist in New York City, who is a highly 
suspected espionage agent and a contact of 
a number of tho subjects In the Gregory 
case, according to reliable sources, has boon 
contacted by P. Bernard Nortman an em¬ 
ployee of the Economic Security Contn)l 
Office of the state Department. Nortman is 

known to have been in the office of - 

on-. 

In the event further information is de¬ 
veloped that Nortman la in contact with any 
known or suspected Communists or fckJViot 
osplonago agents you will immediately bo 
advised. 

4, Communication from Mr. J. Edgar Hoo. 
ver, Director of the FBI to Frederick B. Lyon, 
Director of the Office of Controls, classified 
per.sonul and confidential and dcllv<a*t‘d by 
special messengta*. The letter was dated Au¬ 
gust 23, 194C. 

Reference is made to my communication 
to you dated August 2, 1946, which mUi out 
Information contained in the files of this 
Bureau concerning P. Bernard Nortman. 

I thought you would he Interested in th® 
following pertinent Information which has 
come to the attention of this Bureau since 
that time. 

Through a source regarded a« reliable it 
was learned that on August 20, 1946, William 
Walter Eemlngtcm, who you may recall is 
a subject in the Gregory cusei and who is an 
employee of the Office of War Mobiliwttitjn 
and Reconversion, wiis in contact with F* 
Bernard Nortman at which time Nortman 
advised that he was now employed in a new 
position at the State Department, which h® 
described as a very nice Job in the Eeonomlo 
Development Section of the State Depart¬ 
ment, lie furthiir advited that in connec¬ 
tion with his job h© works on Imm to for¬ 
eign countries. It was indicated that Nort- 
mim’a telephone mimmiQxx at the State De¬ 
partment te 3839. 

5. Communication from Mr. J, Edgar Hoo¬ 
ver. Director of the FBI to Frederick B, Lyon. 
Director of the Office of Oontrol®, classified 
personal and confidential and delivered by 
special measenger. The letter was dated 
Jtiuiiiry 30, 1947. 

Fursuant to your request, the following 
supplemtntal data concerning P, Bernard 
Nortman, an employee of the State Depart¬ 
ment, i« being made aviillitble to you. 
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You may recall that in previous corre¬ 
spondence you were advised that Nortman 
and his wife were known to have contacted 
Victor Perlo, another subject in the Gregory 
case, on December 1, 1945, and that Nort¬ 
man IS known to have visited the offices of 

- in New York City, prominently 

mentioned in the Gregory case, on March —, 
1946. 

On August 19, 1946, Nortman was in con¬ 
tact with Willian> W. Remington, another 
Gregory case subject and Nortman indicated 
to Remington that he was then employed 
in the Economic Security Policy Section, Fi¬ 
nancial Development Division of the State 
Department and his position entailed work¬ 
ing on loans to foreign countries. Nortman 
said that his boss was in London working 
with Lubin, who is attached to a subcom¬ 
mittee of the United Nations Conference. 
Remington desired to know if Nortman 
would be interested in accepting a teaching 
job at a salary of $3,500 for two terms. Nort¬ 
man declined, stating that due to his finan¬ 
cial status he would be unable to accept 
such an appointment. 

On the same date Mary Jane Keeney, 
former State Department employee and one 
who is prominently mentioned in the 
Gregory case, contacted Nortman and in¬ 
quired as to the whereabouts of H. Bown 
Smith, a former State Department employee. 
Keeney and Nortman agreed to meet at a 
later date. On August 22, 1946, a physical 
surveillance revealed that Mary Jane Keeney 
had lunch with Nortman on that date 

On August 28, 1946, a physical surveillance 
reflected that Nortman had lunch with Alex¬ 
ander Gerschenkron, an employee of the 
State Department serving on the U. S. S. R. 
Country Committee. Gereschenkron has 
been reported to have soft pedaled all prob¬ 
lems in which the Soviet Union v’as involved 
on the grounds that any strong action would 
estrange the Soviet Union. 

On September 3, 1946, a physical surveil¬ 
lance revealed that Nortman contacted Vic¬ 
tor Perlo, previously mentioned, in the lat¬ 
ter’s office and spent approximately 11/2 hours 
with Perlo. Nortman was observed carrying 
a legal-sized folder when he entered Perlo’s 
office and when he left the office he was not 
carrying this folder. After his departure 
Nortman returned to his office in the State 
Department. 

You will be advised of any further perti¬ 
nent contacts made by Nortman in connec¬ 
tion with his current activities. 

6 . Civil-service form 67 contained In the 
file revealed the following information: 

Address: 411 Brook Drive, Falls Church, Va. 

Legal voting resident: New York. 

Place and date of birth: New York City, 
October 8, 1912. 

Employment: 

A. July 1944 to—Acting Chief of Industry 
Section, FEA at a salary of $6,440 per annum. 
Supervisor Martin T. Bennett, Chief Industry 
Section. 

B. Augufit 1943 to July 1944: Economist, 
WPB at a salary of $6,600 per annum. Im¬ 
mediate supervisor Melvin Anshen, director 
research and coordination. 

O December 1942 to August 1943: Senior 
statistician, $4,600 per annum, in the AAF, 
War Department. Immediate supervisor 
Foster Adams, head production specialist. 

D. February 1942 to December 1942: Senior 
business analyst at a salary of from $3,800 to 
$4,600 per annum in the OPA. Immediate 
supervisor, W. M. Blaisdell. principal business 
analyst. 

E. September 1939 to Febrtxary 1942: In¬ 
structor in economics at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York. Salary $1,250 per annum. 
Supervisor Dean R. M. Haig. 

P. September 1939 to February 1942: Re¬ 
search assistant in the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City, Supervisor J. W. Angell. Salary 
$2,600 per annum. 


G September 1939 to February 1942* Eco- 
omic adviser, New York City Department 
of Investments, no pay. 

H. March 1937 to September 1937: Direc¬ 
tor of research, anthracite coal industry, 
Philadelphia, Pa , salary $3,000 per annum. 

I. September 1936 to March 1937: Statis¬ 
tician, national research project, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa , Dr. Harry Jerome, director, salary, 
$1,800 to $3,000 per annum. 

J January to September 1936: Economist, 
New York area State office at a salary of 
$1,260 per annum. 

K June 1935 to January 1936: Research 
assistant, Science Research Council, One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street and Broad¬ 
way, New York City, salary, $1,200 per annum. 

Education: Morns High School, Bronx, N. 
Y; New York University, New York, N Y., 
from 1929 to 1930; City College, New York, 
N. Y., from 1930 to 1934. BBS. degree; Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., from 
1934 to 1935, master of arts degree. 

Languages' Understands and can read 
French and German. 

References: J. W. Angell, Tempo T, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, economist; W. C. Mitchell, 2 
Horatio Street, New York City, professor of 
economics; Martin T. Bennett, 27 Wood- 
mont Road, Alexandria, Va., consultant. 

Question No. 26: Do you advocate or have 
you ever advocated or are you now or have 
you ever been a member of any organization 
that advocated the overthrow of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence? No. 

7. Unsigned memorandum from the FBI 
dated July 11, 1947. 

On May 19 and 20, 1947, no contacts of a 
significant nature were observed to be made 
by Mr. Nortman. 

On May 21, 1947, at 1'05 p. m., Nortman 
was observed leaving the State Department 
building with an unknown man and they 
walked back and forth on Seventeenth Street, 
NW., between New York Avenue and Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue for approximately 25 min¬ 
utes, engaging In continuous conversation. 
At 1'30 p. m., Nortman returned to his office 
and the unknown individual entered the 
State Department building at Twenty-third 
and E Streets NW., and was observed to enter 
room 707. It was observed that this room 
was occupied by the Central European Sec¬ 
tion, and it is believed that the individual 
contacted by Nortman was Mr. Arthur Leon 
Horniker, who occupies a desk in this room. 

On May 22 and 23, 1947, no contacts of 
significance were made by Nortman. The 
only contacts that he made were with indi¬ 
viduals residing in his neighborhood with 
whom he associated in a car pool. 

A highly confidential and reliable source 
advised that on May 27, 1947, Dorothy Nort¬ 
man, wife of P. Bernard Nortman, was in 
contact with Mary Jane Keeney, a former 
employee of the State Department and a 
strongly suspected Communist. Mrs. Keeney 
stated that she had thought about Mrs. 
Nortman a great deal and had received a 
message from Mr. Nortman in a roundabout 
way and therefore did not want to contact 
Mrs. Nortman, Mrs. Keeney said that her 
husband had arrived from Japan and that 
things were "in a state." Mrs. Nortman 
stated that they had been having their time 
too. She regarded this remark as “part of 
the same thing." Mrs. Nortman inquired as 
to when Mrs. Keeney would come to visit her, 
Mrs. Keeney inquired If it would be all right 
for her and her husband to visit the Nort- 
mans. Mrs. Nortman said: "I have decided 
the devil with them—mean they are not 
going to stop us from living.” Mrs. Keeney 
inquired as to whether the thing had been 
settled. Mrs. Nortman said that it had not 
been settled and that they don’t know what 
Is going to happen, but “they know we know 
you (Mrs. Keeney) so what is the point in 
pretending in some way that we don’t know." 
She stated that apparently they are Just as 


objectionable as Mrs. Keeney. Mrs. Keeney 
said that as a matter of fact anyone that had 
certain beliefs in the United States was just 
as objectionable. Mrs. Nortman agreed and 
said that she didn’t believe in turning 
around and running in the opposite direc¬ 
tion “just because they opened their 
mouths.” She stated: “I mean the devil 
with them, let them do their darndest." Mrs. 
Keeney admired her “spunk." It was finally 
decided that Mrs. Keeney should continue to 
contact the Nortman’s and come and visit 
them. 

8 Transcript of hearings. 

Date. May 19, 1947 (May 5). 

Place: Room 614, 615 Twenty-second 

Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Panel: V. C. Wilson, Thomas E. Hoffman, 
and Carl L. Bock. 

Reporter: Elizabeth Wake. 

9. Transcript of hearings. 

Date: May 19, 1947. 

Place: Room 514, 515 Twenty-second 
Street, NW , Washington, D. C 

Panel: T. E. Hoffman, C. L. Bock, and W J. 
Bullock, 

Reporter: V. R. Voce. 

10. Transcript of hearing. 

Date: May 26, 1947. 

Place: Room 514, 515 Twenty-second 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Panel: V. C. Wilson, W. J. Bullock, and T. E. 
Hoffman. 

11. Memorandum to Counsel ACOPS from 
Hamilton Robinson dated April 1, 1947. 

This memorandum enumerates the activi¬ 
ties of P. Bernard Nortman, The closing 
paragraph is as follows: 

“In the opinion of the Office of Controls 
the information contained m the preceding 
paragraphs raises a reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of the subject to the Government 
of the United States and as to his security 
reliability and accordingly it is recommend¬ 
ed that his services he terminated." 

[From the New York Sun] 

Secret Plans Laib for Drive To Attack 
Thomas Committee—Group of 1,000, Head¬ 
ed BY Dr. Shaplet, Aims To Peesuade Con¬ 
gress To Abolish Inquiry—Hollywood 
Stars Have Big Role 

Secret plans have been completed for the 
formation of a new organization designed 
to attack the Thomas Committee on Un- 
American Activities with a Nation-wide high- 
pressure campaign, it was learned today. 
Emphasis will be put on persuading Con¬ 
gress to abolish the committee, the plans 
reveal. 

Headed by Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard 
astronomer, the organization is known as 
the Committee of One Thousand. Its first 
publicity blast was carried in a full-page 
newspaper advertisement over the signatures 
of 20 prominent persons. The committee 
hopes to avoid the stigma of Communist 
domination by having some of the original 
sponsors withdraw into the background 
after the campaign gets under way next 
week. 

The impetus for the committee came at 
a meeting in New York in October 1947, of 
the arts, sciences and professions section of 
the Progressive Citizens of America. The 
initial plans were made at a hotel-room 
conference by Shapley, Hannah Dorner, past 
executive secretary of the P. C. A.; J. Ray¬ 
mond Walsh, and Howard Mumford Jones, 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, it was learned. At this meet¬ 
ing a list of 1,000 prominent persons was 
prepared to reactivate the original Commit¬ 
tee of One Thousand, formed in 1943 to 
appeal to the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for special consideration to the 
Soviet Union in the writing of the peace 
treaties. 

headquarters now in capital 
After this meeting Shapley and Miss Dor¬ 
ner set up headquarters of the committee in 
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a New York hotel room but later it was de¬ 
cided to move the headquarters to V/ashing- 
ton, where it is now at 1710 G Street NW. 

After its move to Washington the com¬ 
mittee’s first blast was the full-page news¬ 
paper advertisement which called tor dona¬ 
tions. Tlie advertisement said nothing about 
a special meeting planned in Washington 
next Monday to which a number of Con¬ 
gressmen have foeen invited. 

Among those who signed the advertise¬ 
ment were Shapley, Bowen Smith, executive 
secretary, and William Rose Benet, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Norman Corwin, Albert Em- 
stin, Olm Downes, Fredric March, Florence 
Eidridge (Mrs. Fredric March), Marshall 
Field, Archibald MacLeish, Rexford G Tug- 
well, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher and Chnstian Gauss, all listed as 
original sponsois 

The meeting in Washington on Monday 
is supposed to be a spontaneous one. Efforts 
have been made to persuade one newspaper 
to write an editorial favorable to the aims 
of the group and a nationally known col¬ 
umnist is being propositioned to write a 
column on the Committee of One Thousand 
before the meeting. At the meeting pres¬ 
sure will be exerted on any Congressman 
present for passage of the Sabath resolution 
calling for the dissolution of the Thomas 
committ 'e. Pressure also will be put on 
Senator James Murray (Democrat, Montana) 
to introduce a similar resolution in the 
Senate. 

CONGRESS MEMBERS INVOLVED 

Bowen Smith, the group’s executive secre- 
tai’y, this week was told by Representative 
Sabath to 'Tine up” with Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas (Democrat, Cali¬ 
fornia), Senator Claude Pepper (Democrat, 
Florida), and Senator Glen Taylor (Demo¬ 
crat, Idaho), representatives of the far-loft 
wing of the Democratic Party, ’^’aylor has 
been mentioned as a possible running mate 
for Henry Wallace on the third party ticket. 
At a conference between Shapley and Miss 
Dorncr on January 13 it was decided that 
Senator Wayne Morse (Republican, Oregon), 
and Pepper would be asked to intrcduco 
bills for the dissolution of the Thomas 
committee. 

It was learned that leaders of the new 
group held lengthy discussions over the de¬ 
sirability of certain individuals as members 
of the organization. At one point in a dis¬ 
cussion over Tugwell, one of the eventual 
sponsors, it was stated that Tugwell wanted 
to be national chairman of the group and 
therefore was anathema to Shapley. 

Robert Kenny, former attorney general 
of California and attorney for some of the 
film writers who refused to answer ques¬ 
tions on their Communist afHllatlonB, was 
consulted by Shapley. Hollywood Is sched¬ 
uled to play an important part in the com¬ 
mittee’s work. Persons sympathetic with 
the group’s aims are sponsoring a stage show 
Monday to coincide with the committee’s 
meeting in Washington. Asked to participate 
are such stars as Lucille Ball, Charles Boyer, 
Fredric March and his wife, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr., Katharine Hepburn, Gregory Feck, 
Frank Sinatra, Sylvia Sidney, and Cornel 
Wilde. Groucho Marx’s name was stricken 
from the list, it was learned, when the spon¬ 
sors decided that the public looked upon 
him as only a screwball comedian and that 
the whole committee might be characterized 
as such because of this. 

Other Hollywood figures asked to partici¬ 
pate in Monday’s show include Fdward G. 
Robinson, Myrna Loy, Eddie Cantor, Deanna 
Durbin, Franchot Tone, Robert Young, 
George Sessions, Milton Sterling, Pandro S, 
iBerman. Ben Hecht, and William Wyler. 

Two weeks ago after a meeting in New 
York, a telegram was sent to a number of 
prominent persons from the Century Club 
in New York. It was signed by Shapley and 
asked these public figures to Join the Com¬ 


mittee of One Thousand m conducting “a 
dignified educational and legislative cam¬ 
paign calling on all Americans who likewise 
would safeguard our traditional freedoms 
to join with us” in eliminating the Thomas 
committee. Among those to whom the tele¬ 
gram was sent were Heniy Morgenthau, Jr., 
Nelson Rockefeller, Thomas H Benton, Pearl 
Buck, Walter Lippmann, Mrs J Borden Har- 
rnnan, Franklin P Adams, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, E. B. White, Henry Kaiser, Einstein, 
James L. Fly, Carl Van Doren, Eugene 
Ormandy, Norman Cousins, Edna St Vincent 
Millay, Sinclair Lewis, John Hersey, Sergi 
Kousscvitzky, Aituro Toscanini, Quentin 
Reynolds, Walter White, Maxwell Anderson, 
Deems Taylor, Rex Stout, A. P Whitney, 
Samuel Seabury, Chester Bowles, Robert 
Sherwood, Samuel Rosenman, Mark Ethridge, 
John W Davis, Philip Murray, and C. O. 
BuiTingham Also stricken from the list 
was Di. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
of New York University, because he sus¬ 
pended Prof. Lyman Bradley from the uni¬ 
versity faculty bocance of his association 
with a Red front group. 

At a conference between Shapley and Miss 
Dorner last week it was disclosed that four* 
persons had refused the invitation already. 
These were Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, foimer 
Governor Lehman, Walter Lippmann, and 
Sergei Koussevitzky. 


Facts, Not Fancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER E. BREHM 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I call upon 
you, also my colleagues in the Congress, 
as well as any competent attorney in the 
country to bear witness to the fePowing. 

A voluntary campaign contribution 
has no connection with “kick-bucks” or 
“payroll padding.” Also, no money is 
paid to any Member of Congress for clerk 
hire. All of our office help is paid di¬ 
rectly by check from the disbursing 
office. Any money left after taxes is 
theirs to spend as they choose and it 
is no one’s business but their own. 

Over a 3-year period covering two 
congressional elections, a voluntary con¬ 
tribution of $600 was made to my cam¬ 
paign fund. I listed this money under 
oath with the Secretary of State as well 
as with the Clerk of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and I challenge anyone to 
submit reliable or documentary evidence 
to prove otherwise. 

My opposition is trying in every way 
possible to convince my people that this 
is illegal If it were, then half the peo¬ 
ple in the Dnlted States would be in 
Jail either for giving or receiving a cam¬ 
paign contribution. 

I am 58 years old. Only twice in that 
time has my integrity ever been ques¬ 
tioned. Once in the 1944 campaign and 
now in the 1950 campaign. Both times 
I faced the same unscrupulous opposi¬ 
tion. 

The radical left-wing element of the 
dO-FAC Is spending and contributing 
thousands of dollars in an effort to gain 
control of Congress. However, I feel 
certain that my p^^ple are too smart to 
fall for their lying propaganda. I Just 


wanted you to know the length to which 
they arc goins m an effort to toke me 
out of Congress. How much further they 
Vi/ill go before election is anyone’s guess. 


Address of Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Snyte77ihcr 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, Sepic7nber 22), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered to the Wisconsin Retail Pood 
Dealers Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
August 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered 1 be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

At this very moment, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, American men are dyini? in Korea. 
There is a question of vast importance to 
those left behind by not only those who die 
today, but also those who die tomorrow and 
next yeiw and the year after that. The ques¬ 
tion is whether those young men are dying 
because of the incompetence or traitorous 
nct.s of those who have been entrusted with 
power in this Nation or whether th<7 are 
dying because of the ambitlouH of the Com¬ 
munist rulers to on.slave the world—or be¬ 
cause of a combination of the two. 

It is no secret that I have repeatedly stated 
that those young men are dying because of 
two things: (1) the decision made in the 
Kremlin that the world must be subjugated 
to athol.Htic communism, and (2) becuuso 
there are today in coutroUlng poiitlon.M in 
our Government thos(^ who arc more loyal to 
coninumi.sm than to western civiliKatlon. 

A.n you know, my chai'f'.cn in this respect 
resulted in the appointment of a .nenalorial 
committee which was ordered and empow¬ 
ered it) make a complete inve.stlgatton of 
CommunlHtlc infiltration of otir State De¬ 
partment. That committee has now an¬ 
nounced to the world that its task is com- 
phded and that all of those susiiected are ac¬ 
tually Simon pure, loyal Americans. For 
example, the chuirmun t>f that ccmunlttee, 
Senator TymNos has said, “There is not a 
single Communist in the State Department 
and there is no evidence against tlmse 
charged that tht?y are Ctnmnuulst, pro-Com- 
immlat or In any way dtHloyal.” 

If this is true, then this Nation is in no 
danger of enslavement for as a great his¬ 
torian once said, if this Nation falls, it will 
not fall because of enemies from without 
but rather because of enemies from within. 
If the report cjf Ttmnm and McMahon Is 
true, then those young men dying in Korea 
are dying for a really wurth«whlie reason. 

If, however, m I have stated, Tyotnou and 
McMahon, who control th« committee and 
who were hand-picked for the Job by Sena¬ 
tor LocAS, &m two little men—littio mentally 
and little morally—men who could not riae 
to the occasion and da a great icrvlco to this 
Nation—If. a« i have mtintiilned, they have 
done a diahoneit Job tnd were Interested in 
protecting Communlste for pffiitical rtasoni, 
then this Nation is In grave danger and the 
Wood of ihoie young men who are today 
dying in the hiii8 imet valiep of Korea 
itftins not only the hands of the mairters of 
the Kremlin but strina alao the hands of 
those men In ihiu Nation who cannot ria® 
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above politics—who cannot rise to the chal¬ 
lenge of the problems of 1960. Yes, stain¬ 
ing—if you please—the hands of those who 
place cheap political considerations before 
the welfare not only of this Nation but of 
civilization as a whole. 

Now there is no secret about the fact that 
I have claimed that this committee was con¬ 
trolled by little men—that it was completely 
ridden with politics—and that the results 
Of Its activities would long remain as a blot 
upon the honor of the Senate and a dis¬ 
grace to America. 

I realize that those of you who agree with 
me may think it is a vast waste of time to 
delve into the activities of that committee. 
However, I am sure you will agree that if I 
am right and if the results of that com¬ 
mittee’s work are allowed to stand, that 
then a tremendous force for evil has been 
created. 

If, on the other hand, I am wrong and the 
committee is right, then certainly McCarthy 
should be stilled. 

Therefore, I strongly feel that the work of 
that committee should be discussed the 
length and breadth of this land, because it 
is still not too late to undo the damage 
which that committee has done this Nation. 

Now I realize that it is easy for anyone 
to make general statements. It is easy for 
anyone to wave the flag. A vast number of 
politicians are doing that. Therefore, let’s 
get down to some specific facts. Let’s take 
a few specific cases. 

Now as you know, that committee has 
issued a report pointing out that there is 
absolutely nothing to the McCarthy charges 
and that he has “irresponsibly” charged “in¬ 
nocent” people. 

As you know, while evidence on 81 cases 
was given the committee, the names of all 
except nine were given in private. The com¬ 
mittee insisted those nine be given in pub¬ 
lic. Therefore, the talk of smearing inno¬ 
cent people is necessarily in connection with 
the nine who were named. 

With your permission I would like to give 
you a very brief r6sum6 of the uncontra¬ 
dicted evidence covering those nine and let 
you decide whether or not their activities 
and their background should have been sub¬ 
jected to the spotlight of exposure or should 
have remained hidden in darkness and 
secrecy. 

First let's take the case of Gustavo Duran. 
I presented to the committee the complete 
Army intelligence report showing that he 
was active in secret Communist operations 
in Europe and that he was regional head of 
SIM, a counterpart of the Russian secret 
police—at first there was the cry of mistaken 
Identity. The State Department said, “Oh, 
but that is not our Gustavo Duran.” I 
thereupon produced pictures of him in the 
uniform he wore at the time he was with 
the secret police and pointed out that that 
Duran was truly the State Department’s own 
Gustavo, who, incidentally, had been quietly 
shifted to a higher salaried job in the United 
Nations. He is another one of the “inno¬ 
cent” people exposed. 

Another is Dr. Frederick Schuman, whose 
job was to lecture and train State Depart¬ 
ment employees who were to be placed in 
Communist trouble spots. 

He was associated with a vast number of 
organizations officially listed as fronts for 
and doing the foul work for the Communist 
Party. For example, he was a member of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations, the 
American Russian Institute, the Civil Rights 
Congress, the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
and on and on. He also headed up a cam¬ 
paign committee for Wallace for President. 

Do you want this man on your payroll 
coaching State Department employees who 
are about to leave for Communist trouble 
spots? 

Another is Haldore Hanson. He was 
named in testimony under oath by Louis 


Budenz as a member of the Communist 
Party. He wrote for Amerasia, a magazine 
owned by Jaffe, who was also named under 
oath as a Russian espionage agent and listed 
by the FBI as a Communist. He was co¬ 
editor of a Communist paper in Peiping, 
China. Hanson wrote a book praising the 
Communists in China. In this book he ad¬ 
mitted that he was arrested with the leaders 
of the Communist Youth Corps in China. 
He had this to say of the top Communists 
in China: “They impressed me as a group 
or hardheaded, straight-shooting realists.” 

I hope some of you will get that book and 
read it. The name of it is Humane Endeavor. 
Read it and see if you would pick him for 
a top State Department job. 

He is now head of the Technical Project 
Staff of the Government’s point 4 program 
and is planning the future spending of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of your dollars in various 
parts of the world. 

Here is a man who worked for the Com¬ 
munist editor of a magazine, who praised 
Communists; who was coeditor of a Com¬ 
munist paper in China; who was named by 
a Government witness under oath as a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party. 

Another is Harlow Shapley. Shapley was 
chairman of a conference held in New York, 
March 1949, which President Truman de¬ 
nounced as a tool of Russia and a sounding- 
board for Communist propaganda. But what 
does Mr. Acheson do? He rewards Shapley, 
the chairman of this conference which Tru¬ 
man called a tool of Russia, by giving him 
an appointment to represent the State De¬ 
partment on a United Nations Commission— 
paid for, of course largely out of your pockets. 

The list of Communist-front organizations 
to which he belonged is legion. 

Then we come to John Stewart Service. 
Service was arrested by the FBI in connec¬ 
tion with the theft of hundreds of secret 
Government documents. The FBI testified 
they had microphones in the hotel room of 
Jaffe, whom they labeled as a Communist 
when Service visited him. The microphone 
recording showed that Service discussed mil¬ 
itary secrets with this Communist while the 
war was still on. Service admitted having 
turned over to him classified State Depart¬ 
ment documents. At the time Service and 
his five codefendants were arrested, J. Ed¬ 
gar Hoover, according to a Washington paper 
said, “This is a 100 percent airtight case 
of espionage.” But Service did not go to 
jail However, Under Secretary of State 
Joseph Grew who insisted he be prosecuted, 
left the Department. Acheson took over and 
Service was rehired, promoted and put in 
charge of placing personnel in the Par East 
area. 

The Tydings-McMahon committee said he 
was a bit indiscreet, but that it was so 
unfair to expose him. 

Another case is that of Judge Kenyon. 
That case was used as an example of how 
incompetent was the loyalty board. The 
State Department loyalty board had the 
information and the photostats which I had 
showing that this woman belonged to 28 
organizations which were officially labeled as 
doing the foul work of the Communist Party. 
Yet the loyalty board never called upon 
Kenyon to explain. 

Also, in a public speech, Kenyon con¬ 
demned those responsible for exposing Alger 
Hiss, the Communist traitor and spy. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that some 
of the bleeding hearts shout that this is es- 
stablishing guilt by association, that the fact 
that you belong to scores of Communist- 
front organizations, work with Communists, 
chum with Communists, travel with Commu¬ 
nists means nothing. They forget that peo¬ 
ple have always been known by the com¬ 
pany they keep. 

The fact that you gentlemen are members 
of a retail food dealers* organization should 
indicate to the normal person that you are 


interested in food merchandising; if you be¬ 
long to the Lutheran Young Men’s Club, that 
should normally indicate that you are a 
Lutheran; if you belong to the Knights of 
Columbus, it should indicate that you are 
a Catholic. But the Tydings committee by 
a tortured process of reasoning concludes 
that this rule does not even remotely apply 
for those who belong to Communist-front 
organizations. 

Another case was that of Esther Brunauer, 
a $10,000-a-year State Department official. 
She also belonged to a sizable number of 
organizations named as fronts for the Com¬ 
munist Party. For example, she was chair¬ 
man of a meeting of the American Friends of 
the Soviet Union, at which the principal 
speaker was a well-known Communist and a 
frequent writer for the official Communist 
Daily Worker. Brunauer was a signer of the 
call to the annual meeting of the American 
Youth Congress which was publicly known 
to be completely dominated by the Com¬ 
munist Party. She admitted that her hus¬ 
band had Communist connections and had 
been a member of the Young Communist 
League. 

Here we have a person handling top secret 
material who not only belonged to Commu¬ 
nist-front organizations, but who presided 
over meetings at which the principal speaker 
was an extremely well-known Communist 
and who signs the call for a meeting of a 
completely Communist dominated and con¬ 
trolled organization and who admits to her 
husband’s former membership in the Young 
Communist League. 

Next we come to Ambassador at Large 
Philip Jessup. I produced photostatic proof 
that he was affiliated with not one but five—• 
five organizations which had been officially 
listed as fronts and doing the work of the 
Communist Party, 

I furnished photostatic proof'that he had 
editorial control of Far Eastern Survey, a 
publication of an organization officially la¬ 
beled as a front for the Communist Party. I 
furnished photostats of checks representing 
Communist money totaling $6,000 used to 
support that publication while it was spear¬ 
heading the Communist Party line. His ad¬ 
viser was Owen Lattimore. 

When this was brought to the President’s 
attention, he took action. Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, what do you think his action was? 
It was to give Mr. Jessup top secret clearance 
to all A- and H-bomb information. 

The Tydings committee says “Sure, Mc¬ 
Carthy has proved Jessup chums with Com¬ 
munists; sure, McCarthy proved that Jes¬ 
sup’s publication was supported by Commu¬ 
nist money, sure, McCarthy has proved that 
Jessup’s publication spearheaded the Com¬ 
munist Party line ” “But,” says the Tydings- 
McMahon committee, “there is no evidence 
that Jessup was pro-Communist.” “And,** 
says the Tydings-McMahon committee, “Mc¬ 
Carthy should not have given American peo¬ 
ple these facts about the Ambassador at 
Large Jessup who helped plan American dis¬ 
aster and Soviet victory In the East.” 

Finally, let’s take the case of Owen Lat¬ 
timore. Lattimore is that State Department 
adviser who referred to the Communist vic¬ 
tory in China as the opening of limitless 
horizons of hope. Lattimore is the man who 
was named under oath as a member of the 
Communist Party and high in the councils 
of the party—^named as a man whose secret 
symbol, XL, was on the top secret Instruc¬ 
tions going out from Communist headquar¬ 
ters. Lattimore is the man ^ho admitted 
using the Soviet diplomatic pouch to get 
material to Russia. 

Lattimore is the man who boasted that the 
State Department had been successful in 
allowing China to fall without letting it ap¬ 
pear that we pushed her. Lattimore is the 
man who said, “Let South Korea fall, but 
don’t let it appear that we pushed her.” 
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Lattimore Is the man who, upon Acheson’s 
request, furnished advice to the State De¬ 
partment, advice which followed the Com¬ 
munist Party line on Asia almost down to the 
last period. This advice was held secret un¬ 
til I made it puhhc. 

He admits having roamed Asia with Agnes 
Smodley, who was named hy MacArthur’s 
intelligence as a top Soviet spy, and with 
Phillip Jaffe, who was named under oath as 
a Russian espionage agent and who was 
found guilty in connection with the theft of 
hundreds of secret, classified Government 
documents. 

He was publicly proclaimed, according to 
Wallace’s booh, by a top Soviet ofacial as “the 
great hope of China.” 

Do you want this man planning our for¬ 
eign policy and on your payroll? 

Incidentally, the Tydmgs-McMahon re¬ 
port says there is no evidence whatsoever 
that this man Lattimore was in any way 
pro-Communist and then proceeds to damn 
McCarthy from hell to breakfast for having 
exposed Lattimore. Even though he roamed 
Asia with Agnes Smedley, Jaffe, and Bison 
and spent months at Communist headquar¬ 
ters in Yenan where he lectured Mao Tse- 
tung’s Communist troops. Despite all this— 
the Tydings-McMahon committee says, and 
let me quote, “There is no evidence that he 
ever knowingly associated with Commu¬ 
nists.” 

I wonder if they didn’t know Mao Tse-tung 
was a Communist? 

I have been trying to coax and club the 
Tydings-McMahon committee into Investi¬ 
gating the second and third echelon in the 
State Department who have been so care¬ 
fully placed there over a period of years by 
the Red dean himself. However, rather than 
discussing them, let us discuss the evidence 
on Dean Gooderham Acheson—-not evidence 
that any cofnmlttee has produced on Ache- 
son; not evidence McCarthy has produced 
on Acheson; but evidence that Acheson has 
produced on Acheson. 

So that we will more fully understand the 
urgent necessity of getting rid of him If 
this Nation is to survive, let me briefiy re¬ 
view what have been the prime objectives 
of the Communist Party since the days of 
Lenin. Lenin, who is considered one of the 
greatest brains of the Oommunist movement, 
stated that the two initial major alms of 
the Soviet should be to create a Red Poland 
which could be used as a dagger in the heart 
of Europe and a Red China which was a 
necessary prelude to a Red Pacific. 

As Lenin said: “He who controls China 
controls the world.” 

Now let’s see what part Acheson played in 
helping the Communists to obtain these two 
major objectives. 

This is tho Acheson who helped bo master¬ 
mind disaster for America and victory for 
communism in the east—the same Acheson 
who in 1939 before Hiss did all of his hamage 
at Yalta said, “Don’t investigate Hiss; I will 
vouch for him completely,” and who kept 
him in top Jobs and finally put him at the 
head of the United Nations Convention in 
San Prancisco, 

This is the Acheson who sent Hiss to Yalta 
where Hiss, together with Gromyko drafted 
the Yalta agreement. This agreement was 
described by our American Ambassador to 
Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane« as follows: “As 
I glanced over the document, I could not 
believe my eyes. To me, almost every line 
spoke of a surrender to Stalin.” 

This is thfi Acheson who was sponsored 
by Senator Tydihos way back in 1933 for 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, at which 
time Trnmea said, “Don’t hold it against him 
booause his law firm has represented Com¬ 
munist interests.” 

This is the Acheson who said, ’T will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss,” after Hiss was 
oonviebid by a Jury of perjury In connection 


with the delivery of State Department secrets 
to a man named as an espionage agent. 

This IS the Acheson who, after his clique 
engineered the Communist victory in China, 
said, “A new day has dawned in Asia.” 

This is the Acheson who notified the world 
that we would not stand In the way of 
United Nations' recognition of Communist 
China. 

This is the same Acheson who publicly 
stated that aid to the anti-Communist iorces 
in China was a “silly venture.” 

Prom October 1945 to March 1947 Ache- 
son’s law firm was retained by the Commu¬ 
nist Government of Poland to obtain a $90,- 
000,000 loan from the United States. The 
loan was put through and Acheson’s fiim re¬ 
ceived a fee of over $50,000, according to 
Acheson's sworn testimony. 

During the time Acheson was Assistant 
Secretary of State. He admitted in January 
1949 that he was charged with sole lesponsl- 
bility of making or refusing that loan. 

Fifty million of that ninety million went 
to equip and arm tho Communist army and 
the dreaded UB—the Communist secret po¬ 
lice Just then being set up in Poland. 

It was Mr. Acheson who placed the guns, 
the whips, the blacksnakes, and the clubs In 
the hands of those Communists. It was Mr. 
Acheson who furnished them with bullets 
to keep a Christian population under Soviet 
discipline. It was Mr, Acheson who helped 
put uniforms on the masters of prostrate 
Poland. 

Ho did not do those things blindly. Ho was 
fully advised as to what the money would 
be used for. Listen to the words of our 
Ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
who pleaded with Acheson not to make the 
loan: 

“With the greatest earnestness of which 
I am capable, I beg tho Department not to 
approve the extension of any credits at this 
time. When the terroristic activities of the 
Security Police come to an end, when free¬ 
dom. of the press is restored, and when Amer¬ 
ican citizens are released from Polish prisons 
—not until then should United States public 
funds be used to assist the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity.” 

Lane was on tho ground. Ho knew the 
facts. Ho had gone about tho country and 
talked with hundreds of real Polish leaclers, 
who were bitterly opposed to an American 
loan to tho Communist government. 

He begged Aoheson, In behalf of Poland 
and liberty, not to make a loan to Commu¬ 
nist Poland. 

But Acheson coldly turned aside Ambassa¬ 
dor Iiane’s warning. Shortly thereafter, 
Lane resigned to toll his story in his book, 
under Uie very significant title, *T Saw 
Poland Betrayed.” Lane went and Acheson 
romuined, Acheson always remains. 

You win recall’that the Congress last year 
voted mlUlons of dollars to furnish neces¬ 
sary planes, tanks, antitank guns, rifies, and 
ammunition so that the south xcorcans might 
be able to defend themselves. Wo voted 
one item of $76,000,000, any part of which 
could be used in Korea. Wo voted another 
Item of 110,300,000, all of it to be used to 
arm South BCorea. Tho President signed 
those two bills without a word of protest. 
Democrats and Republicans alike, almost 
unanimously, voted that money. Then what 
happened? At that point the State De¬ 
partment crowd stepped in and, ladles and 
gentlemen, how much of that money do you 
think was actually spent to arm south Korea? 
The answer is not one ounce of gunpowder, 
not a single shot ever found its way to Korea. 
Out of the $10300,000 which was appro¬ 
priated for the defense of South BCorea only 
$900 was spent, and that to load some baling 
wire. 

If that congressional pi n to arm South 
Korea—a plan approved by our military- 
had not been sabotaged by the State De¬ 


partment the blood of American boys wciild 
not be staining the hills and valleys of South 
Korea today. 

The Acheson who made the $50,000,000 
loan of your money, ladies and gentlemen, 
to the Communists in Poland is the same 
Acheson who kept from the antl-Communist 
forces in Formosa and in Koiea the $05,- 
300,000 appropriation which the Congress 
voted so that they might fight communism. 

Why, ladies and gentlemen, why does the 
American Secretary of State, the m.*.ii who 
is supposed to be fighting against commu¬ 
nism, why does he insist upon making loans 
to Communists in one half of the woild 
while he denies money to the antl-Com- 
muni&t forces in the other half of the world? 

Now the question that must aiise iii your 
mind is, “Why doesn't the Congress do some¬ 
thing about this?” “Why docs the Congicss 
stand idly by while a group of Communists, 
follow travelers, and their dupes sabotage 
the efforts of the American people to hold 
back the nethelr.tic Communist horde before 
It hits our shores?” It is truly a good ques¬ 
tion, gentlemen. 

The American people want to know where 
and how was spent the $90,000,000,000 which 
the American people gave to make this Na¬ 
tion strong. If that money was wasted, then 
tlie American people want to know where, 
how, why, and by whom. 

As you know, the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of 
making sure that the money which we ap¬ 
propriate for the arming of this Natltnx (and 
of any other nation) is being properly spent. 
Who do you think is tho chairman of that 
committee? None other than lii.it,hMxn Ty¬ 
pings —tho same Tyuxng.s who headed tho 
whitewash committee. As chairman of that 
committee ho should bo tho watchdog of 
the American people. As chairman of Uie 
Armed Services Commlttoo Houator Tyoxnos 
should know where tho $90,000,000,000 we 
spent to make this Nation mUltarlly strong 
went. As Chairman of that comniltiee he 
should know why only $200 was spent to arm 
South Korea, out of a total of $85.30J.000 
which was appropriated for that purpose. As 
chairman of that comxnltteo, he should be 
tho powerful, vigilant watchdog of 152,000,- 
000 American people—truly a great *Job, 

Unfortunately, ihv man whom tho u<huln- 
IstratUni iiluml in charge of that committee, 
instead of being a bristling, vigilant watch¬ 
dog is the adxnlnlstratlou’B whimpering lap 
dog. This U truly a tragic situation. 

Today, the Mime columnists wht> have al¬ 
ways headed the smear brigade against those 
who would expose communists and traitors 
at home, have now wrapped themselves in 
tho American flag and are attempting to con¬ 
vince the American people by some strange, 
twisted reasoning that the best way to aid 
our fighting men is to prouct tho traitors 
who are responsible for sending our soldiers 
almost bare-handed against tanks in the 
mud of the valleys of Korea. 

Today. th«)se people who are reaptmslble 
for disaster for America and success ft>r Rus¬ 
sia are screaming to high heaven that if 
they are exposed, that if a bright light is 
directed upon their aoU that then our unity 
of effort is endangered. 

Nt)w I deeply feel that any American would 
be faithless to hU Nation if he remained 
silent while men of evil, whose corroded 
minds have served the Communlits, rcmaixi 
In our Government to oontlnue the corrup¬ 
tion of the united States, since the shoot¬ 
ing surted, we ore urged to sit bock in 
silence, to stop our criticism—yes, even to 
approve the decisions which led us into the 
traitorous Kremlin trap in Korea. 

Certainly it is time for the Cougrese and 
for the i$a.000,000 normal American people 
to eerve notice that we can beet fight a war 
abroad by disporting of the traltoroua filth 
and the Red vermin which hue accumulated 
at home. Zt Is ail part of the aatnt war. 
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You have as a flaming backdrop to my 
remarks the facts of the world as you find 
them today. Communism is no longer a 
creeping threat to America. It is a racing 
doom that comes closer to our shore each 
day 

We have seen the Communist plot thicken 
in the blood of Poland; we watched it con¬ 
geal on the corpse of China Now it stains 
the streams of Korea. The Korean death 
trap can be laid at the doors of those men 
who sabotaged the congressional attempt to 
send arms to the anti-Comirunists in China, 
Formosa, and Korea—men whose shadows 
hover like vultures over the corpse of China 
and whose actions rip at the backbone of 
freedom in America. 

There are those who very honestly say, 
“Oh, we thmk you are on the right track, 
McCarthy, and we like the results you are 
getting, but we just don’t like your methods. 
You should have done this secretly. You 
should not have done it in public. You 
should not have embarrassed the United 
States before the world ’’ 

As you know, the depth that the fester¬ 
ing rot had eaten makes it necessary to cut 
painfully deep. 

If American mothers can stand the pain 
of learning that their sons had their hands 
bound behind their backs and their faces 
then blown off by Communist machine guns, 
because we failed to provide the necessary 
arms to South Korea, if those mothers can 
stand that pain, then I am sure the Ameri¬ 
can people can stand the pain of cutting 
deep enough to remove this cancerous Com¬ 
munist growth. 

And in this connection, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, remember that those who shed croco¬ 
dile tears for the families and friends of the 
Communists and the dupes and stooges of 
the Kremlin whom I exposed might better 
shed tears for the 400,000,000 people—r 
400,000,000 of our allies—who were sold into 
aetheistic communistic slavery because of 
either the incompetence or the traitorous 
acts of those still doing our planning. They 
might better shed their tears for those young 
men who are today consecrating the hills 
and valleys of Korea with their blood. They 
might better shed their tears for the wives 
and mothers of those young men who have 
gone so deep into the valley of darkness and 
despair as a direct result of incompetence 
or traitorous acts. 

Ladies and gentlemen, to those who say 
McCarthy you have been too rough, we 
don’t like your methods, let me say—and 
take my word for this—there is no way on 
earth that this job can be done delicately 
or secretly. People have been trying to do 
this Job with kid gloves for many years and 
have gotten nowhere. Either I had to do a 
bare-knuckle job or suffer the same defeat 
that a vast number of well-meaning men 
have suffered over past years. It has been a 
bare-knuckle job. As long as I remain in 
fche Senate, it will continue as a bare¬ 
knuckle job. 


Charles E. Wilson’s Philosophy: A 
Fundamental Guide for Future Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
friendly relations existing between the 
management and the employees of the 


General Motors Corp. have been ma¬ 
terially strengthened by the forthright 
and progressive expressions of Mr. C. E. 
Wilson, president, in a speech delivered 
at the National Press Club on June 8, 
1950. The speech was then followed by 
a brief period of questions and answers. 

Altogether too often big business, as 
represented by its spokesmen, has been 
suspected and charged with lack of fore¬ 
sight, blind selfishness, and a total dis¬ 
regard for the welfare of the employee, 
who while he is at the bottom in the 
organizational graph, and guided by 
management, nevertheless produces the 
profit for himself and for the stock¬ 
holder. The expressions of Mr. Wilson 
may well dispel all doubts, at least inso¬ 
far as this giant industrial enterprise is 
concerned. This viewpoint indicates the 
future course to be followed. It assures 
lasting peace, increased production, and 
steadier, even larger, profits. 

Broad gage leadership of this kind 
by its example will hasten and stimulate 
industrial conversion to the idea that 
management and labor have a common 
goal, and share responsibility as well as 
the credit for success. In a most force¬ 
ful way, Mr Wilson forged a strong link 
between General Motors, the corporate 
bodj, and its employees, the living potent 
force which propels and reinforces its 
own position in the business world. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not forego the 
privilege of preserving in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record this his¬ 
toric speech, which follows: 

Five Years op Industrial Peace 

The 5-year agreement between General 
Motors and the UAW-CIO, promising 6 years 
of industrial peace in General Motors plants, 
was concluded on May 23, 1950. Such an 
agreement, settling all matters for so long 
a time, is unique and unprecedented, and 
apparently was so unexpected that many 
people have asked us what the big story be¬ 
hind it is, wondering how so much ground 
could be covered so quietly without pressure 
bargaining, wondering what motivated the 
parties, perhaps wondering how a big union 
and a big company could move so far forward 
so fast. 

WHAT IS right and FAIR 

As a matter of fact, there is quite a story 
behind this agreement and it goes back far 
beyond the relatively short period of the 
recent negotiations. It is the story of build¬ 
ing up good, workable relationships with the 
unions based on reason and experience over 
a period of years. For our part, we have al¬ 
ways kept in mind not what mfght be ex¬ 
pedient from a short-range viewpoint, but 
what is right and fair for our employees and 
the corporation now and in the years ahead. 
The 6-year agreement could not have been 
reached except for the progress made 2 years 
ago in adopting a formula for fair v/age de¬ 
termination, and if the UAW-CIO had not 
demonstrated during this 2-year period its 
sincerity and responsibility in carrying out 
agreements. 

Our thinking behind this agreement is that 
we want all jobs in General Motors to be 
good jobs. We want our employees to want 
to work for General Motors. Only in that 
way can we continue to make the kind of 
progress we have made in the past and build 
quality products for our customers. On this 
last depends the progress of everyone con¬ 
nected with the business—stockholders, 
dealers, suppliers, as well as employees and 
the unions. Customers in particular will 
gain by this agreement, since customers are 
the real victims of strikes. 


The present agreement, therefore, is based 
upon experience, logic, and principles rather 
than on pressure, propaganda, and force. 
The principles are important and, we be¬ 
lieve, can be applied generally. They are: 

1. That it is logical, fair, and reasonable 
to maintain the purchasing power of an 
hour’s work in terms of goods and services 
the employee must purchase in his daily 
living. There may be some backward coun¬ 
tries where the mass of the people are on a 
subsistence level and where, as an aftermath 
of wars or partial crop failures, the standard 
of living has to be reduced, but this certainly 
is not the case in our prosperous Nation. 

2. That all Americans look forward to im¬ 
proving their condition, and that workmen 
along with other citizens are entitled to share 
in the advancing prosperity of the Nation. 
If workmen are denied any increase in hourly 
wages and they can look forward only to a 
better standard of living through reduction 
of prices, the process for them is terribly 
slow And in many cases the products they 
are producing, especially in the heavy goods 
industries, are not the ones they are consum¬ 
ing themselves. Workmen will apply them¬ 
selves better to their work when they can see 
directly that they are getting somewhere. 

3 That the way to advance the Nation's 
prosperity and achieve higher standards of 
living for all is through science and tech¬ 
nology, taking advantage of better tools, 
methods, and organization and substituting 
machines and mechanical power for human 
backs. 

4. That to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort through technolog¬ 
ical improvement is a sound economic and 
social objective that discards the false phi¬ 
losophy of made work, featherbedding, and 
the erroneous idea that machines take the 
bread out of the workmen's mouths. 

5. That insecurity worries people and that 
it was reasonable for General Motors to as¬ 
sist employees in acquiring life insurance, 
sickness and accident benefits, hospitaliza¬ 
tion, and surgical coverage and pensions to 
protect them to the degree possible against 
the individual hazards of life. 

6. That cooperation and peace rather than 
strife and Industrial warfare will best pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the employees, the 
company and all the people and even 
strengthen the Nation. 

THE HIGH LIGHTS OP THE AGREEMENT 

A 5-year term expiring May 29, 1955, with¬ 
out reopening by either party for any cause. 

A cost-of-living formula by which wages 
are adjusted each 3 months in line with 
changes in the Consumer Price Index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

An improvement factor of 4 cents per hour 
added to all wage rates starting May 29, 1950, 
and annually thereafter for the period of 
the agreement 

Recognition by the parties that higher liv¬ 
ing standards depend upon technological ad¬ 
vancements and the cooperative attitude of 
all parties in such progress. 

A sound, funded non-contributory-pension 
plan integrated with Federal social security. 

An insurance package, for which the Cor¬ 
poration pays approximately one-half the 
cost, covering group life insurance, continu¬ 
ing insurance upon retirement at no further 
cost to the employee, sickness and accident 
benefits for all employees, and hospitaliza¬ 
tion and surgical coverage for the employee’s 
family as well as himself. 

Increasing the vacation pay of employees 
with 16 years’ service or more from the 80 
horirs pay they previously enjoyed to 120 
hours. 

An additional Increase of 5 cents per hour 
for certain skilled jobs. 

Union security which resolTes the problem 
of a union shop in a practical and workable 
manner. 

Retention with little or no change of the 
main clauses of the previous agreement such 
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as tHose (dealing witli union recognition and 
responsibility, management’s rights and ob^- 
ligations, grievance procedures, seniority, 
work standards, promotions and transfers, 
and the impartial umpire. These provisions, 
tested through years of experience, have been 
found to be fair and workable. A number of 
minor changes in contract language were 
made in other provisions to improve the 
agreement to the benefit of all parties. 

It is -well to remember in thinking about 
union-management agreements that under 
the laws of our land it is an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to raise wages, im¬ 
prove insurance plans or grant pension plans 
without the consent of the union that has 
bargaining rights. General Motors attempted 
to put an improved insurance plan into effect 
January 1, 1948, and was stopped by one of 
the unions that had bargaining rights in the 
plants. The National Labor Relations Board 
cited us for unfair labor practice and got out 
an injunction to stop the installation of the 
plan so that it could only be put into effect 
for salaried people and in certain plants 
where unions did not object or there were no 
unions. After the 1948 agreements went into 
effect, May 99. 1948, this union finally agreed 
to withdraw its complaint so that the em¬ 
ployees would receive the benefit of the plan. 

Many people do not realize that unions 
have such rights and think that the agree¬ 
ments only protect the unions and employees 
against reductions or decreases. As a result, 
the impression is created that Improvement 
in wages, working conditions, and benefit 
plans are brought about year by year only 
by a union beating an employer over the 
head. Unfortunately, in collective bargain¬ 
ing one party or the other too often tries to 
gain an advantage—a bargain, like buying 
something for less than it Is worth in a store. 
I think the only sound approach to collective 
bargaining is to work out an agreement that 
will clarify the rights and responsibilities of 
the parties and operate to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE AGREEMENT 

When we started the negotiations which 
led to this agreement we frankly discussed 
what kind of agreement the parties would 
try for and how we would go about it. Would 
W 0 try for a pattern agreement for 2 or 8 
years with annual reopenings on wages and 
perhaps other economic considerations, or 
would we make the effort to settle all matters 
for a much longer period of time? We said 
that for the ordinary kind of pattern agree¬ 
ment, obviously we would not try to under¬ 
cut the economic considerations recently 
agreed to in the automotive industry. On 
the other hand, the union and our employes 
could not expect by ordinary collective bar¬ 
gaining to obtain benefits very much greater 
than had been obtained recently from other 
corporations in the industry. However, we 
said that, based on some of the principles we 
established 2 years ago, a really constructive 
agreement of an entirely different kind was 
possible and we would foe willing to do our 
best to work out such an arrangement. This 
gave us an unusual opportunity to do the 
kind Of things we thowht we would like to 
do in the next 6 years for our employees, to 
promote both their welfare and the welfare 
of our business. This Is how the 6-year 
agreement came about. 

KEITHIIR INSTATIONARY NOR DEFLATIONABY 

The oost-of"living formula by which wages 
are adjusted each 8 months la a continuation 
of the same principle used to the 1948 agree¬ 
ment, applied in the same way. This provi¬ 
sion protects our employees against Inflation 
but In itself is neither Inflationary nor de¬ 
flationary, but follows what other pressures 
have forced on the national economy. In¬ 
flation depends upon money supply, the flsoal 
policies of our Federal Government^ credit 
polleitts of banks and finance companies, 
tarifite and subsidies, lack of production cre¬ 
ated by wars, strikes, export policies, or par¬ 


tial crop failures, none of which the em¬ 
ployees or the Corporation have much to say 
about. 

The annual improvement factor of 4 cents 
per hour is an Increase of 1 cent per hour 
over the 3 cents provided for m the 1948 
agieement. It is approximately percent 
of average wages. Many people think it was 
arrived at based on what we expect or can 
achieve in General Motors This is not so. 
The 21/^-percent annual improvement factor 
is somewhat less than the Nation’s manu¬ 
facturers have been able to achieve on the 
average in the last 50 years. In addition, in 
60 years the standard workweek has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 40. The standard 
of living of a nation cannot be raised at the 
same time a war is being fought, and the 
census of manufacturers apparently shows 
little improvement on the whole between 
1939 and 1947 due to strikes and union con¬ 
flict and restriction of work by unions as 
well as the effect of the war. 

The rosy forecasts of the future made by 
many economists, and may say some public 
officials in high places, are based, if there is 
any hope of their realization, on this same 
technological improvement. Wo in General 
Motors have subscribed to what we think is 
the average of what the country can do. Of 
course, we hope to do better ourselves and, in 
addition to raising real wages, continue our 
policy of improving our products and reduc¬ 
ing our prices. We are certain that small 
businesses have Just as great an opportunity 
to improve their efficiency and their opera¬ 
tions and take advantage of modern knowl¬ 
edge and technology as we have. In many 
instances they have greater opportunities be¬ 
cause they are not quite so far down this 
road. This applies even to digging ditches, 
as the improvement in our modern Ameri¬ 
can ditch-digging equipment over the old 
pick and shovel is enormous, 

SHARING THE FRUITS OF TECHNOLOGY 

This principle cf annual Improvement In 
real wages based on technology we also hold 
to be neither Inflationary nor deflationary. 
It does share promptly with workmen part 
of the fruits of technology. Unit costs are 
not increased since productivity Is ns.sumed 
to increase at least as fast as hourly wages. 
Therefore, no price increase should result 
from such wage increases. On the other 
hand, the purchasing power of a dollar would 
tend to be stablllzod Instead of Increased, as 
would be the case if wages were held down 
and prices reduced and there were no In¬ 
flationary pressures. Costs of manufactured 
articles Importantly depend on the cost of 
raw materials as well as labor, and the prices 
of many raw materials do not fluctuate di¬ 
rectly with the labor oo«t of producing them. 
Witness the recent Increase In non-ferrous- 
metal prices. Some people have apparently 
been looking forward to general wage reduc¬ 
tions as well as price reductions, which is 
another way of saying they are looking for¬ 
ward to a deflation. 

We believe that full recognition In this 
agreement by both parties that higher living 
standards depend upon technological ad¬ 
vancements and the cooi>erative attitude of 
all parties in such progress Is a very sig¬ 
nificant step ahead in labor-management re¬ 
lations. If there had been recognition of 
this principle to the agreements between the 
railroads and their unions, there would have 
been no strike over the useless second fire¬ 
man on Diesel locomotives. Chir new con¬ 
tract Itself says; 

**Tte annual improvement factor provided 
herein recognises that a continuing Improve¬ 
ment In the standard of living of tmploytet 
depends upon technological progress, better 
tools; methods, proc^a, and equipment, 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of all 
parties to such progress. It further rwof- 
ni»s the principle toat to produce mwe 
with the same amount of human effort is a 
sound economic and social objective.** 


The benefits of technology in raising the 
standard of living of a country can be dis¬ 
sipated through strikes, work restrictions, 
featherbedding, absenteeism, and an arti¬ 
ficially short workweek. Without a clear 
understanding regarding this matter, we 
would not have had the couiagc to piomise 
in advance a yetirly increase in real wages. 

Both parties completely accept the prin¬ 
ciple of progress, including the use of ma¬ 
chines, mechanical power, and better organ¬ 
ization, better working conditions, and bet¬ 
ter arrangement of the work in order not to 
waste human effort. If the people of our 
country really understand this piinciple and 
stick to it and are willing to work for the 
things they would like to have just as they 
have been willing to do 1-*^ the past, I have 
no worries about our country being able to 
stand the costs of pensions, insurance, and 
high wages. 

PROTECTION AGAINST HAZARDS OP LIFE 

Both the Insurance package and the pen¬ 
sion plan were worked out In order to assist 
employees in protecting themselves against 
the individual hazards of life. 

All parties recognize that such benefits 
mean some additional accounted cost, but 
no one can be sure to what degree these 
costs will be recovered through less sickness 
and absenteeism and through better moral© 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of 
the employees. Many people have held that 
individual employees should pay for such 
benefits directly themselves from their 
wages, but the plan we have worked out will 
help employees acquire such benefits at prob¬ 
ably lower cost than they could do it for 
themselves. Our plan should mean that 
practically all employees are covered by these 
benefit plans. We often forget how hard it 
is for the average workman to save money 
for a rainy day or for his old age. Wo have 
millions of salesmen abroad in our land try¬ 
ing to entice these same workmen and their 
wives to s|)end every last dollar they can get 
their hands on. It Is Important that the 
Nation’s workmen should spend for what 
they need or feel they should have and still 
have reasonable security. Basically they 
are the customers as well as the producers 
who maintain the economy of our Nation. 
Only 40 percent of our national inemne is 
si>ent for siibHlstcnce living. Th<* balance is 
spent for other things that give us our high 
American standard of living. The produc¬ 
tion, sale, and purchase of these other things 
depend on, both the confidence and the 
ability to buy. 

RECOGNmON FOE OI.D1» UMVLOYKKS 

Increased vacation pay for employees with 
16 years or more service and the paying of 
one-half of Ui® hospital and surgical cover¬ 
age for the emplt»yee*ji family at well m 
himself li an effort to give added recogni¬ 
tion to our older and more experienced em¬ 
ployees, The additional increase of 8 cents 
per hour for certain skilled trades carries out 
this same idea. 

UNION SICUIITY 

Til© union-security provisions which 
solve the iwue of the union shop wt btlltve 
are practical and workable and rtwonabiy 
carry out the intent of our preicnt tabor laws 
as well as the withes of the majority of our 
employet*! affected. They ihrmld ittable the 
union to carry out more effectively its rt- 
aponstfeiltties imdtir the agreement while at 
the same time they provide Jab protection to 
the minority of our employtes who for rea¬ 
sons of thetr own do not dtsirt mtmberihip 
in the union. In c«rtiln labor circles there 
is «»n«id«rablt dticwsalon over thts* pmvi- 
itons of our contract m to whtthtr w® did 
or did not grant a union shop. A® a prao- 
tkml matter* any empl^fur imlon® 

have tej^aining righhi in hie plants or oOoe 
hm a union shop not by ih« •ptolflc dtfliil- 
tlon of the term but in a broad sene# to 
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that he must deal with the union in regard 
to wages, hours, and other working condi¬ 
tions including pensions and insurance pro¬ 
grams. The important thing is to have the 
union-security provisions worked out in such 
a way that they reasonably protect individ¬ 
uals against union purges or the abuse of 
unionism. In other words, a workman’s liv¬ 
ing cannot be taken away from him because 
he has gotten into a political tangle with 
his union. 

FAIR TREATMENT FOR ALL 

We put a great deal of value as a practical 
matter on the contract language of the 
agreement Many of the important provi¬ 
sions of the contract have been maintained 
with little or no change for more than 10 
years. They are very important from our 
point of view in maintaining efficiency and 
order in our plants and avoiding misunder¬ 
standings and work stoppages They pro¬ 
vide for the establishment of fair work 
standards and for fair treatment of em¬ 
ployees They recognize the basic principle 
that all individuals have a right to a hearing 
over any grievances they may have regarding 
their work. I would recommend that those 
who are interested or who have the practical 
problem in their own businesses of working 
out agreements with unions should give at 
least as much attention to the contract pro¬ 
visions of our agreement as they do to the 
more dramatic wage and benefit provisions. 

We have been receiving many letters re¬ 
garding this settlement—most of them 
favorable, a few from people who apparently 
still want to fight unions and from a few who 
are honestly questioning whether or not the 
contract is inflationary. I have one here, 
from the wife of an employee, which is very 
short but which says a great deal. I would 
like to read it to you. Here It is: 

“As the wife of one of your employees, I 
am writing to thank you for the wonderful 
thing you have done. I am glad you realize 
men don’t want to strike—and that they do 
have to provide for their families, and that 
insecurity worries people. My lausband said 
the next day after the good news the men 
were happy and worked hard and well.” 

When 2 years ago we first recognized the 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustment and the 
annual improvement factor in determining 
wages, our agreement was promptly criticized 
by the Mine Workers’ Journal and Barron’s 
Weekly. This encouraged us. All of the 
workmen in our plants understood the wage 
formula at once and were highly pleased 
since they understand money as a medium 
of exchange. Many employers and financial 
people did not seem to understand the 
agreement so well. Perhaps they were 
thinking of money as capital and were won¬ 
dering what this agreement did to their cap¬ 
ital. Many of those who were skeptical of 
our wage-determination formula 2 years ago 
decided that it was probably a pretty good 
plan after they saw how it worked out. 

This 6-year agreement was promptly 
criticized by the Dally Worker and certain 
financial writers and commentators who 
dubbed the agreement inflationary and not 
in the interest of business generally. Some 
even Implied that the contract was not con¬ 
sistent with free enterprise and that it did 
not assure Industrial peace but represented 
only temporary appeasement. One manu¬ 
facturer took the trouble to write to a num¬ 
ber of people prominent In national business 
associations. Perhaps without realizing it 
he took the classical reactionary position 
that has loaded the guns for the Commu¬ 
nists and Socialists regularly. 

AN AMERICAN SOLUTION 

The problem is to work out an American 
solution for the relations of labor and in¬ 
dustry and not attempt to adopt the philos¬ 
ophy of class conflict from Europe, either 
from the Communists and Socialists on the 


one hand or the cartel-thinking, noncom¬ 
petitive reactionaries on the other. A con¬ 
tinuation of shotgun bargaining on the pat¬ 
tern familiar in the coal industry certainly 
will not contribute to the prosperity of our 
country or satisfy our people. 

Certainly General Motors believes in free 
enterprise, in producing more and better 
things for more people and In serving its cus¬ 
tomers well. It also believes in fair treat¬ 
ment of its employees and holds that this is 
not in conflict with treating customers 
right. Any business that expects to show 
good profits should attempt to earn them 
through efficiency and progress and not just 
by collecting a toll. It sometimes seems to 
me that some people who talk free enter¬ 
prise intend it for others and are reluctant 
to face competition themselves. Some even 
seem to use free enterprise talk as a cloak 
for a little extra selfishness 

We do not expect this agreement to set a 
pattern of so many cents per hour or of so 
many dollars a month in the form of a pen¬ 
sion nor in the form of certain insurance 
benefits intended to improve the health of 
the worker and his family. It is our hope 
that this agreement will set a pattern for 
bargaining based on principles that will in¬ 
sure industrial peace and prosperity and 
minimize strife and industrial warfare. 

Chairman Radford E. Mobley, Jr., presi¬ 
dent of the National Press Club. Thank you 
very much, Mr. V^ilson. The first question. 
Is “How will your agreement affect small 
business; how can small business meet your 
terms?” 

Mr. Wilson. X have never known a good 
businessman, whether he was engaged in 
what we call a small business or in a large 
one, who took the position that the only way 
his business could continue prosperous was 
toy paying substandard wages or by operating 
what we call a sweatshop, or something like 
that. 

Actually, I looked up the record of the 
wages in the parts companies in the automo¬ 
tive Industry for instance. The automotive 
parts companies have increased their wages 
since 1940 by a bigger percentage on the aver¬ 
age than have the big automobile com¬ 
panies. 

Many people are sort of surprised to know 
that that is so. The smaller companies are 
less able to stand pressure bargaining than 
the large companies. They are subject to a 
double hazard. When the principals get into 
trouble with strikes their business is shut off. 

When they, themselves, are pushed for 
wage considerations—economic improve¬ 
ments—they face the hazard of their own 
business and the loss In it, and their prin¬ 
cipals are likely to be forced to take some 
of the business away from them. They 
never get it back—^not all of it. Because if 
you asked somebody else to help you out in 
an emergency you cannot cut his throat 
and say, “No, I don’t know you,” after the 
thing is over. So you have to redivide the 
business a little bit. You can see why all 
those companies are very fearful about pre¬ 
cipitating a row—and they have been edged 
up more in proportion than the big com¬ 
panies. 

If I were a small-business man operating a 
nice little business, I would just love to take 
this General Motors agreement and put it 
right into effect right In my business. I 
would expect to get a fine morale from my 
people. I would be close enough to them so 
they would understand what I was up to, 
and they would try to help me run a good 
business, and I would not be afraid of the 
competition at all or of paying good wages 
to good people. That is my firm belief, and 
I think I have got the figures to back it up. 
When some folks say, “Well, how can little 
business keep up with a thing like this,” 
they are not realistic about it. What did 
they do with the 18 cents an hour in early 
1946? 


What did they do to the raise in 1946 to 
recognize the inflation and paid holidays for 
workmen, as well as for salaried people, and 
paid vacations'? What did they do about the 
11 to 13 cents 2 years ago? What are they 
going to do about the recent insurance and 
pension package? They are going to step up 
to doing reasonably well for their employees, 
and the better they work it out the more 
successful their business is going to be. 

Chairman Mobley. These next three ques¬ 
tions involve predictions. I remember, sir, 
that you are a good prognosticator. When 
yoLi last talked to us in 1946, we thought 
the ceiling was falling through the floor with 
prices. You said, in a general way, that the 
prices of automobiles will go up before they 
come down. 

You were quite right. Perhaps we should 
ask you to predict the November elections. 
We newsmen did not do too well the last 
time. 

These questions say: 

1. Is it fair to assiime that General Motors 
is betting that business will be very good 
during the next 5 years, with General Motors 
at least, and that costs and prices will con¬ 
tinue upward? 

2. How many passenger cars do you expect 
will be produced by the Industry in 1950, 
1951, and 1952? 

3 How high will GM stock go? 

Mr. Wilson. On the question of how high 
General Motors stock will go, it makes me 
think of an experience I had in Texas a 
number of years ago. I was asked the same 
question and I said, “Now you men down 
here are in the cattle and oil business. You 
just figure out where you think the price 
of oil is going and the price of beef, and 
General Motors stock prices are probably go¬ 
ing to move right along with those two 
things.” 

Our business is so big that we are going 
to go along with the prosperity of our coun¬ 
try. There is no way that I know of where 
we can have a marvelously successful busi¬ 
ness in General Motors and have the busi¬ 
ness of the country not doing very well. 

I Just sort of let that price of the stock 
take care of itself and I worry about things I 
have something to do about. 

On the rest of the question, I do not know 
what the prodviction is going to be this year. 
It looks like it would be well over 7,000,000 
cars and trucks in the United States. 1 do 
have to say this: the shortage of cars in 
General Motors is worse than it was a year 
ago or 2 years ago; also, in spite of the fact 
that we are producing at about a 30 or 35 
percent higher rate than we were last year, 
our dealers actually have fewer cars in their 
places of business than they had this time 
last year. 

I am personally getting on the fire again 
from some of my friends because they can't 
get their Cadillacs delivered. It is really a 
marvelous business. And it is marvelous 
because our cars do so much for people and 
there is so much value in them. 

Mr Mobley, That Is our commercial. 
I Laughter.] 

some people question whether the 5-year 
GM contract holds promise of freedom from 
strikes by the union that It has been ad¬ 
vertised as having. 

The basis for this question is a decision 
In April by the NLRB. In that case NLRB 
held that a CIO union holding a 2-year 
contract with the Wilson Packing Co. was 
free to strike 3 months after signing the 
contract. The union had a no-strike pledge 
in its contract and it had filed a 60-day 
notice required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Do you think that under this decision to 
tXAW has a license from the NLRB to strike 
dtirlng its 5-year pact with GM? 

Mr. Wilson. I am not a lawyer, but 1 don’t 
think so. Our whole contract projects the 
good intent and faith df the parties, and I 
don’t know Just exactly where I would run 
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to If General Motors started out to break 
that agreement. I don’t think I would have 
the face to try to negotiate another one, and 
I don’t think the union boys would either. 
I think they are going to carry out this 
agreement and they are going to do it well. 

Now, we have always been careful in our 
union agreements to make sure we under¬ 
stand each other. As a matter of fact, after 
we worked out this whole thing and stayed 
up all night, Monday night—these things 
always have to be settled at night, for some 
reason or other; I am getting sort of old 
to stay up all night, hut I can still do it and 
did—^but here is what the waiver, as we call 
it, says. If this doesn’t say there are not 
going to he any strikes in General Motors for 
6 years, I don’t understand English: 

“The parties acknowledge that during the 
negotiations which resulted in this agree¬ 
ment each had the unlimited right and op¬ 
portunity to make demands and proposals 
with respect to any subject or matter not 
removed by law from the area of collective 
bargaining, and that the understandings and 
agreements arrived at by the parties after 
the exercise of that right and opportunity 
are set forth in this agreement. 

“Therefore, the corporation and the union, 
for the life of this agreement, each volun¬ 
tarily and unqualifiedly waives the right, 
and each agrees that the other shall not bo 
obligated, to bargain collectively with re¬ 
spect to any subject or matter referred to, 
01 covered in this agreement, or with respect 
to any subject or matter not specifically re¬ 
ferred to or covered In this agreement, even 
though such subjects or matters may not 
have been within the knowledge or contem¬ 
plation of either or both of the parties at 
the time that they negotiated or signed this 
agreement.” 

Now, what does that sound like? That is 
the understanding of the parties, and I am 
sure the parties are going to try to live up 
to it independent of what the National Labor 
BeJations Board says. 

Mr. Mobley. In view of General Motors* 
success and the general prosperity today, do 
you believe you were wrong in asking that 
the 40-hour week be waived after the war? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir. That was the only 
way we could have avoided a big inflation 
and an Increase in prices. I was a llUle 
disappointed that some more people didn’t 
Join up and try it. I noticed Mr, Baruch 
came out for it about a year and a half late, 
but we hod established a high take-home 
pay and a good standard of living, so far as 
purchasing power was concerned, for work¬ 
men during the war by going from a 40- to a 
48-hour week; so if we had taken several 
years to work back down to the 40-hour week, 
like wo did when we went from 48 hours to 
40 before, we would have given management 
time for these technological improvements 
I talk about so much. Accordingly, we could, 
have come along year by year and knocked 
the work week down and not cut the take- 
home pay and wages of the people. 

You couldn’t do It with the one big Jump 
of 30 percent. We have committed ourselves 
to percent a year and we are going to 
make It and more, to promote our business. 
But that 30 percent Jump In one flip in the 
fall of 1945, we couldn’t take, and the only 
thing that could have been done to maintain 
approximate wages and prices would have 
been to work longer for a while until we re¬ 
covered the losses of the war in terms of pro¬ 
duction—not In terms of money, but in 
terms of goods and services. 

That is the only way It could have been 
done. It is too bad we didn’t try It. 

Mr. Mobley, We have time for two more 
questions. This says: To what extent does 
General Motors benefit from the Marshall 
plan? Does the oorporatlon have many 
military orders? 

Mr. Wilson. We don’t have very much 
military business. We do feel a responsi¬ 


bility to work along with our Government, 
our military people, in their defense program. 

We know. Just as we did 10 years ago, 
that if this country ever has another war 
the country is going to need General Motors 
awfully bad, and we want to be ready to do 
a good Job promptly. So we are working 
along with those responsible—not to make 
money out of the military program, but to 
be ready if we have the terrible Job to do. 

Mr. Mobley This last question is very 
brief, only four words: Why these stock 
split-ups? 

Mr Wilson I think there are two or three 
reasons for it. There is a general impression 
that if the stock doesn’t sell at too high a 
figure in dollars per share, more people will 
buy—^the littJe people will buy ten shares. 
We think the present economy of our country 
calls for the “folks” to put some capital in 
our enterprises, too. and we would like to 
see more stockholders in General Motors. 
That is one of the reasons. 

The second reason, perhaps, Is it Just got 
to be the style. A lot of other big companies, 
after 20 years or so, split their shares. You 
men who are familiar with the financial 
business can list them for yourselves. We 
are one of the last ones that got around 
to it. 

The dollars aren’t quite the same kind of 
dollars they were, as you all know, In 1940. 
We have invested a great deal more money 
in General Motors to modernize our plant 
and get good working conditions for the 
men, and the finest tools that we know how 
to produce in our country or we know how 
to think up ourselves as improved ways of 
doing things. 

So we thought it was a good thing to in¬ 
crease the number of shares. There was some 
argument about it In the family. Some of 
the men said: “It won't change the real 
equities of the owners at all.” But the 
psychology of 11 seemed to favor a stock split. 

That is the best I can do with that one. 
It is a little out of my part of the business, 
anyway. 

Mr. Mobley. Mr. Wilson, the National 
Press Club admires you a great deal, We 
always appreciate your coming down to talk 
with us. Wo want to thank you for coming 
hero today. 

Tolerance Essential to a Free Society— 
Charles E. Wilson Speaks Again 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MIOXXXQAN 

IN THE HOtTSE OP RSaPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23,1950 

Mr. DINOELL. Mr. Speaker, what 
might properly be termed as a sequel to 
a previous and farsighted declaration by 
Mr. C. B. Wilson, president of Oeneral 
Motors, Corp„ is herewith submitted for 
the Appendix of the Record, Mr. Wil- 
son*s views further clarify his philosophy 
as it bears upon human needs and rela¬ 
tions in and out of industry. 

Mr. Wilson delivered his speech before 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, on Tuesday eve¬ 
ning, October 3,1350. 

Mr. Tofkstmaster, Mr. Baruch, members of 
the National Conference of Ohritaians and 
Jews, and gueets, It Is a high honor that has 
been beetowed upon me this evening. X 
greatly appreciate both the brotherhood 
award and the way It was presented, 


When the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews was founded some 22 years 
ago It stated that its objective is “to promote 
justice, amity, understandmg, and coopera¬ 
tion among Protestants, Cathohes, and Jews, 
and to analyze, moderate, and finally elimi¬ 
nate Intergroup prejudices which disfigure 
and disiart religious, business, social, and 
political relations, with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of a social order in which the reli¬ 
gious Ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relation¬ 
ships.” 

This objective is a plea for tolerance. But 
it is also far more than tolerance. Tolerance 
alone is negative. Your objective is founded 
on a positive concept of mutual respect, 
based on the common ethical principles of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition, which in¬ 
clude among others the following premises: 

1. That man Is more than a more animal, 
in that he has a mind to know the truth and 
a will to determine his own course of action. 

2. That man has sacred rights derived 
from God. 

3. That man also has responslbUities to 
God and to his fellow men. 

4. That all men are brothers before God 

6. Tliat the Ten Commandments are a 
universal code for all men. 

It is from this same ethical tradition that 
Thomas Jetferson took the basic principles 
upon which our Government was founded, 
so brllUtmtly set forth In the second para¬ 
graph of the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
Jus*, powers from the consent of the 
governed,” 

Upon that ethical foundation the found¬ 
ing fathers framed the Constitution of our 
United States. In the light of this same 
ethical background they recogni;^ed the 
necessity of restricting the authority of 
Government in order to protect those basic 
personal rights. From this flowed the Bill 
of Hightfl, the very first article of which 
stated that— 

“Congress shall make no law reitpcetlng 
an CHtablishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom or speech or of the pro^s; or the 
right of people pencofuny to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Great porstmal freedom from man-made 
tyranny und great material benefits to all 
humanity have flowed from these Inspired 
and highly successful efforts to create a free 
society founded on these religious and ethi¬ 
cal principles, thus fulfllling for at least 
part of the world the hopes and aspirations 
of all men to be free. 

From far-away India cornea much the 
same thinking regarding the basic rights of 
man. To quote the words of Mahatma 
Quudhi publlahed in an Indian magazine 
at about the time of his death: 

“Individual freedom alone can make a man 
voluntarily surrender himself completely to 
the service of society. If it Is wrested from 
him, he becomes an automaton, and society 
is ruined. No society can possibly be built 
on a denial of individual freedom. It u con¬ 
trary to the very nature of man. and Just as a 
man wUi not grow horns or a tali so he will 
not exist m man if he has no mind of his 
own. Zn reality even thoee who do not be¬ 
lieve in the liberty of the individual beUeve 
in their own.” 

To my way of thlnitlng. such wisdom, if 
followed, Is a good omen for the new nation 
of India. 

under theee liberal concepts of government 
great social and economic progress has been 
made in our weetem world in the laat two 
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centuries. About 100 years ago other social 
and economic doctrines were advanced by 
Karl Marx and others. These doctrines de¬ 
nied in their entirety the ethical foundation 
of our political and economic system. Marx 
and Engels, with their doctrine of dialectic 
materialism, directly challenged our reli¬ 
gious institutions and teachings. Their 
teachings tend to undermine all religions 
and to substitute communism, or some form 
of socialism, for religious beliefs. They 
falsely claim that their philosophy is a liberal 
philosophy and promise that it will greatly 
benefit the common man. 

In the last 30 years our western civilization 
has been increasingly challenged by the fol¬ 
lowers of these collectivist doctrines. Wher¬ 
ever people have adopted collectivism they 
have lost their individual freedom, and dic¬ 
tatorship has been the result. Not only 
have they suffered in the loss of their liberty 
and in spiritual degradation but the prom¬ 
ised material benefits have not materialized. 
In addition, in many cases, the world has 
witnessed a resurgence of the most savage 
bartaaiism. The world is in danger of slip¬ 
ping backward, not just to the horse-and- 
buggy days but back to the chariots of the 
Caesars and the elephants of the Hannibals, 
and I fear back to the pagan disregard of 
human life and of the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual. The fundamental principles of com¬ 
munism are so diametrically opposite to the 
ethical principles on which our western 
civilization is based that these Communist 
dictators promptly attempted to suppress 
the churches and all religions advocating the 
rights of the individual. This is forcing our 
religious organizations, through their lead¬ 
ers, to take a positive position against com¬ 
munism and socialism and all other forms 
of government that deny the basic Inalien¬ 
able personal rights of men. Religious lead¬ 
ers especially stand to lose not only their 
property and standard of living but their 
spiritual integrity as well. 

Many times m past centuries whole nations 
have suffered greatly and much blood has 
been shed because some religious group de¬ 
manded complete conformity of whole popu¬ 
lations in religious matters and control over 
their temporal affairs. Conversion by the 
sword, however, has never been successful. 
Land areas can be taken by force,* but force 
cannot capture men’s minds. Ultimately 
the pen proves to be mightier than the sword. 
The fundamental religious principles that 
people believe must have free expression if 
those people are to endure. 

In speaking of religious tolerance, I would 
like to make the sharp distinction between 
tolerance and indifference. I am sure that 
tolerance, including religious tolerance, is 
essential to a free society, but I am even 
more convinced that no free society can con¬ 
tinue to exist unless the great majority of 
its citizens subscribe to ethical principles 
and a moral code that develops self-respect 
and self-discipline on the part of Individuals 
and recognition of the individual citizen’s 
basic obligations to others. With this back¬ 
ground he will be willing to concede to others 
the same rights that he wishes to enjoy 
himself. 

The wars and conflicts of the past that 
arose over religious differences or imperialis¬ 
tic efforts to capture lands and resources are 
being replaced by conflicts arising from ef¬ 
forts to capture, control, and direct men’s 
minds. In this world-wide conflict between 
the ideology of collectivism and the phil 9 s- 
ophy of personal freedom it seems clear to 
me that all of our religious leaders must take 
a position in favor of personal freedom and 
of our western type of civilization, since it 
is based on the ethical principles that are 
the very foundation of their religions. The 
leaders of religious groups have always had 
a problem of the extent to which their re¬ 
ligious responsibilities require them to take 
positions regarding current social and eco¬ 


nomic affairs. For rehgious leaders to take a 
proper and sound position in the present 
world conflict without appearing to attempt 
domination of temporal affairs and without 
increasing friction between states and 
nations is difficult, but the issue must be 
faced. Collectivism, which denies individual 
freedom, is contrary to the very nature of 
man, and to force communism on a people 
requires dictatorship, and the entire popula¬ 
tion must conform to the will of the dictator 
lest his rule be weakened as the people realize 
the truth and the false philosophy on which 
his rule is based be broken down as the 
people assert their liberties. In contrast, the 
republics and democracies of the world are 
based on respect for the rights of individuals. 
They tend to be tolerant of the thinking and 
beliefs of all peoples, even to the point where 
the interests and aspirations of the liberty- 
loving majority may be jeopardized by violent 
minorities dominated by totalitarian beliefs 
or by individuals who preach communism as 
a cloak to further their ruthless ambitions. 
This, too, poses a diflftcult issue. When does 
free speech become sedition? How far should 
free nations go in protecting enemies of free¬ 
dom in their efforts to destroy freedom 
Itself? 

At times, in past centuries, great masses of 
the people have been subjected to extreme 
hardships and violence with religion as a 
front for the ambitions of ruthless leaders. 
Again today great masses of people are being 
subjected to hardship and violence to ad¬ 
vance the principles of collectivism and to 
further the ambitions of a few dictators who 
falsely claim that their actions will result in 
the greatest good for the greatest number. I 
am convinced that the peoples of the world 
want peace, not war. Through the centuries 
of the recorded history dictators, no matter 
how they have achieved their power, have 
been responsible for most of our disastrous 
wars. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, we are all 
animals as well as human beings, and are 
subject to the same needs and laws that con¬ 
trol the animal kingdom. As animals we 
must have food, clothing, and shelter, but 
these things alone will not satisfy our desires 
as human beings. To keep a people prosper¬ 
ous and happy sound policies must be fol¬ 
lowed which contribute to both physical and 
Epiritvial well-being and to economic and 
social progress. The Bible recognizes clearly 
this dual nature of man. In Genesis appears 
the line, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,*' but Deuteronomy adds, “Man 
doth not live by bread alone.” The promises 
made in the name of communism especially 
appeal to people living in poverty and misery 
and whose pressing animal needs seem to be 
more important than their spiritual welfare. 

Our modern western society by the use of 
machinery and mechanical power and spe¬ 
cialization of labor has given each of us a 
great deal more for our labor, but at the same 
time it has made us increasingly dependent 
upon one another. As our means of commu¬ 
nication and transportation have improved 
and the world has grown relatively smaller 
whole nations are becoming more dependent 
upon one another. As we become more inter¬ 
dependent clearly it is necessary that we be¬ 
come more understanding and more tolerant 
of one another’s problems, for only by effec¬ 
tively working together is it possible for us 
to maintain our own existence. Today even 
a farmer, who has traditionally been consid¬ 
ered economically the most independent 
among us, is himself dependent for his very 
existence upon the smooth functioning of 
our industrial order. He must have a mar¬ 
ket for his surplus. He lights his lamps and 
operates his milking machine with electricity 
produced by a power company which uses 
machinery made in Pittsburgh or Schenec¬ 
tady and coal mined in Kentucky or Virginia 
or oil from Texas, This power comes to him 
through wires made in Connecticut out of 


copper from Montana or Utah. He hauls his 
produce in a truck made in Michigan (or 
maybe even in South Bend), powered by gas¬ 
oline from oil out of the Southwest. He pays 
taxes to help support the Marshall plan. His 
son may be fighting in Korea. Break the 
spirit of willing cooperation and existence 
becomes a very difficult problem, an impos¬ 
sible one for most of us. In our modern 
western civilization we must have a spirit of 
tolerance and cooperate with others if we are 
to maintain our standard of living. And to 
an even greater degree we must respect one 
another’s view and make real progress in our 
social and economic relations if we are to 
preserve our liberties. 

It is increasingly clear that our large in¬ 
dustrial corporations are not merely eco¬ 
nomic institutions, but that they have social 
responsibilities and problems as well—that 
business decisions and policies must be made 
and adopted not only in the light of short- 
and long-term economic factors but also with 
due recognition of pertinent social values 
and possible social reactions. We in Gen¬ 
eral Motors believe and hope that we are 
making an important contribution to the 
economic progress of our country. We also 
hope and believe that we are contributing 
to the stability and social well-being cf our 
thousands of employees and of all those who 
are affected by our business. Our American 
Industry, with its development of mechanical 
power, better tools, and better organization 
of human effort, is making possible material 
benefits and a standard of living for all peo¬ 
ple that only kings dreamed about a couple 
of centuries ago We believe the actions of 
our large American industrial organizations 
are the economic expression of the same 
fundamental principles that are the basis 
of our political institutions and our religious 
beliefs. 

The advocates of Government-planned 
economy and of Socialist and communistic 
states appeal to envy, prejudice, and greed 
in the effort to discredit accomplishment 
and to further their totalitarian ambitions. 
They attempt to discredit the great accom¬ 
plishments of our free society by magnifying 
a few of its weaknesses or defects. They get 
the people’s confidence by promising great 
Improvement in their physical welfare if they 
will adopt the Communist society. By the 
time the people find that these promises are 
not fulfilled they are already trapped. It is 
too late. They have gone down a one-way 
street. In terms of the history of the world, 
our type of free society is relatively young, 
and I am sure that none of us would take 
the position that it is perfect and cannot be 
improved. But on analysis of the facts we 
have made more progress for more people 
In less time, both in terms of physical goods 
produced and consumed and as human be¬ 
ings, than ever was made before in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

Our free society, based on the religious 
concept of individual freedom, has recognized 
the importance of the Individual and his 
rights and obligations, has given him posi¬ 
tive incentives for accomplishment and pro¬ 
vided opportunities for all. This has pro¬ 
moted and rewarded the initiative of the 
millions, thereby producing this great eco¬ 
nomic and social progress. I am sure that 
no society, based on state planning from the 
top or regimentation of all individuals with 
a resulting curtailment of initiative and op¬ 
portunity, can produce an equally prosperous 
and happy society. 

In these troublesome times, we must un¬ 
derstand and renew our faith in our funda¬ 
mental beliefs, and make sure that in our 
efforts to solve the problems of our times 
and of our daily living we do not adopt poli¬ 
cies which violate these fundamental prin- 
"ciples. 

My special plea tonight is that all of us 
should work to further social and economic 
progress based on the common ethical prin¬ 
ciples of our religions and as expressed in 
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the Constitution of our country I am sure 
that this IS the way to com oat the false 
philosophies of communism and state plan¬ 
ning, and that only through a clear demon¬ 
stration of the mateilal and spiritual bene¬ 
fits of our free system can we convert others 
to it. While I believe we, as well as the 
people of all other free nations, must at all 
times be prepared to defend ourselves acainst 
Invasion, and be willing to help each other 
when attached, I do not believe that com¬ 
munism can be vanquished by the swoid, 
that bullets will hill ideas, no matter how 
wrong these ideas may be. We must vig¬ 
orously oppose this false philosophy and the 
dictators who are promoting it but not the 
people who are being misied by it. Only 
when the great masses of the people of the 
world understand the baols of our prosperity 
and freedom and understand and accept the 
fundamental truths that we believe, will we 
have a secure foundation for peace in the 
world. Efforts of organiaations such as yours 
to establish the brotherhood of man in a free 
society are certainly mahiiig progress in the 
right cUrectiou. Only the truth can keep us 
free. 


Reclamation and Conservation of Water 
Resources Never Has Been and Should 
Not Be a Partisan Party Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CAUCFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVBS 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, Speaker, I read 
witli amazement and disappointment the 
statement of my colleaguo Congress-* 
woman Helen Gahacian Douglas which 
was printed m the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord under date of September 22,1950. 

I do not believe that reclamation and 
the conservation of water resources ever 
has been a partisan pai’ty issue. The 
Reclamation Act of 1902 was passed by a 
Republican Congress. President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was really the father of 
the idea. The general policies outlined 
in that act, with certain additions and 
improvements, have been recommended 
and supported by every succeeding Pres¬ 
ident. The differences regarding what 
should be done in the conservation of 
waters and in the reclamation of arid 
areas has never followed party lines. 
Furthermore, I am ffrmly convinced that 
these problems should not follow party 
lines. 

To make reclamation and water con¬ 
servation a party issue would in my 
opinion be very damaging to the cause 
which we are trytag to foster, 

It is Interesting to note for Instance 
that when the Central Valley project be¬ 
gan to take shape that the approval of 
it by the Legislature of California and 
by the people of California was not 
gained through the efforts of any of the 
political parties, as such. It was a non¬ 
partisan effort of a great group of people 
who saw in the development of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley project the key to the destiny 
of California. Many people and numer-- 
ous groups and interest opposed the 
project. Nevertheless it was approved 
by a substantial majority at the polls. 


Later during the great depression, 
when our State turned to the National 
Government for aid, two of the leading 
spokesmen for the aid were Republican 
Congressmen B. W. Gearhart, of Fresno, 
and Richard J. Welch, of San Francisco. 
Undoubtedly the entire California dele¬ 
gation participaLed in the request bub 
the two mentioned above are the only 
ones who personally have told me of 
that historic meeting with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I have been told that when the Presi¬ 
dent was informed of the project and the 
purpose and nature of it, he wanted to 
know why they were asking the Na¬ 
tional Government for aid for a project 
that concerned itself exclusively with 
intrastate waters. The streams in¬ 
volved, together with their watersheds, 
are all within the confines of California. 
President Roosevelt, according to my in¬ 
formants, pointed out to those present 
that since no interstate streams were in¬ 
volved. he was in doubt as to the legality 
of Federal aid to this project. Further¬ 
more, there was no undeveloped public 
and land which might be reclaimed by 
this project as was the case in most of 
the reclamation projects previous to that 
time. However, some of those present 
pointed out to President Roosevelt that 
the major dam of the project, namely 
Shasta Dam, would have the effect of 
regulating the waters of the Sacramento 
River, The Sacramento River is a navi¬ 
gable stream and has been navigated 
from time immemorial. It was pointed 
out that millions of dollars had been 
spent in tiwing to control the How of 
that stream. It was further pointed out 
that much Federal money had been spent 
in an effort to reduce silling and control 
floods on tlie Sacramento. Tlie Federal 
Government having control of and jur¬ 
isdiction over navigable streams, it was 
suggc.sted that it was legal for the Fed¬ 
eral Government to appropriate money 
to be used for the development of the 
Central Valley project. On that fine 
thread the first aid given was in the 
amount of $10,0C0 and was the amount 
which the President recommended as the 
Initial contribution largely to determine, 
by investigation, whether or not Federal 
money could be lawfully spent on the 
project. It is known by everyone that 
from that date on Mr. Roosevelt was a 
stanch supporter of the project and that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
appropriated in the development and 
construction of the project, the comple¬ 
tion of which is now in sight. 

In an effort to get the committees of 
Congress to understand the project and 
to appropriate money for its develop¬ 
ment, numerous Congressmen have given 
aid, including Mrs. DotrOLAs and the 
author of this statement. Differences 
of opinion as to the various phases of 
the project have arisen. For izwtancef 
Mrs, DotrcfLAS and myself have on nu¬ 
merous occasions advocated the con¬ 
struction and ownership by the Govern¬ 
ment of transmission lines to carry the 
electricity developed at the power plant 
below the Shasta Dam, This policy has 
been violently opposed in the House by 
members of both parties. For instance, 
my good friend jed Johnson, who left 


Congress some time aso and who was 
for yeai's chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Imor^ur Appropriations, did nob be¬ 
lieve m that principle. I merely men¬ 
tion this to pomt out that no porty can 
claim that it alone is the friend of roc- 
lamaiion and the development and con¬ 
servation of our waterways. The state¬ 
ment was made m the extension of my 
colleciiuie that “because the Ropubhean- 
controllod E^shtieth Congress sharply 
curtailed pror:rou.3 cn the Central ^.^aU.'^y 
pvoicct, the i'an Joaquin Valley does 
not have enough water to supply its cver- 
increa.sing demands.” 

I do not believe that is the correct 
conclusion nor a correct statement of 
facts. It IS true that the Eir.hlieh Con¬ 
gress gave less money than I personally 
wished thciy had appropriated. How¬ 
ever, that Congress was trying to bal¬ 
ance the budr,et, and did balance it. It 
IK well known that the budf'.ets of the 
Truman administration have been un¬ 
balanced. This is one of the major rea¬ 
sons w^hy we have the terrible rash of 
inflation which is punishinrr every family 
in America today. No matter if they 
had given more money, the project would 
not have been completed as no Con¬ 
gress, in’CKpective of its political com¬ 
plexion, would have given enough dur¬ 
ing the period that the Elr.htioth Con¬ 
gress in session to have completed 
the project by this time. It is also well 
known that the Delta-Mcndota canal 
was not completed as early as It should 
have been and as a result the Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau was enjoined from divert¬ 
ing water to the south into the Friant- 
Kern canal. The injunction w^as 
granted by a judge who is a Democrat, 
appointed by a Democratic President. 
His decision was based on purely legal 
grounds, without any considi^raiiDn 
whatever of party policies. 

The effort to «K.sail one party or the 
other for their doflci(mcJ<‘s in r<'eUima- 
tion dtwc'lopnumt will not bring the 
progress to wlilch the projects are en¬ 
titled. Neither party cun claim ull the 
credit nor take all the blumo in these 
matters. For the good of the projects, 
it is belter to have a situation, which by 
and largo has been the situation up to 
now. where the question is not 'Which 
party Is in control when appropriations 
arc made for their development but whut 
Is Uic merit of any particular projects 
I hope 1 will never see tlie day when a 
project is considered on the basis of the 
political affiliation of those who sttpport 
It and the secret question asked by the 
committeemen listening to the evidence 
is. “Arc the supporters of the project of 
our political affiliation?” The only at¬ 
titude that the committee simuld take» 
and I believe this has been their atti¬ 
tude, is what are the merit .1 of the claim 
being made for any particular project 
and what amount of money i« a reason¬ 
able amount to appropriate and which 
can be best utilized during the coming 
fiscal year? 

Sometimes acalots on botli sides of the 
problem try to enmesh or utilise recla¬ 
mation projects for political advantage. 
For instance, when Secretary of In¬ 
terior Krug made a trip in the fall of 
1948 to Arizona and to Vallejo, Calit* to 
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make an announcement in those particu¬ 
lar areas that two certain projects had 
been approved by him, in my opinion, 
that was merely done for the purpose of 
trying to indicate to those areas that 
the Democratic administration had been 
kind enough to approve two projects in 
which those areas were interested, and 
consequently the voters should express 
their gratitude by Democratic votes. 
That trip was a distinct disservice to the 
reclamation program. The Secretary 
could have made that announcement in 
Washington, filed his report, in which he 
declared the project to be feasible, with 
the Speaker of the House. It would then 
be eligible for appropriations. It did 
not need any trip to the western coast 
with the personal appearance of the Sec¬ 
retary just before election time to indi¬ 
cate that the project had been found 
feasible and it was recommended as such 
by the Secretary of the Interior. That 
trip was such an obvious political one 
that I hated to see it be tied to any recla¬ 
mation project. The statement by Mrs. 
Douglas is along the same line. For in¬ 
stance she says: 

Todfiy, thanks to renewed progress on the 
Central Valley project under a Democratic 
controlled Congress, farmers in the Chow 
Chilla water district will get the water they 
need. 

Some of the very works that enable 
them to get this water were built by 
money appropriated by a Republican 
Congress. In fact, it is not now certain 
exactly when the water will be delivered 
but the contract for its delivery has been 
signed. 

I think that Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali¬ 
fornia, has done more than any other 
single individual, in or out of Congress, 
to get appropriations for the Central 
Valley project. He has taken the time 
to come to Washington from his busy job 
as Governor of California to plead with 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
for aid in the rapid development of our 
Central Valley project, I know that his 
presence has had tremendous influence 
on the committees to whom he has 
talked. For instance, that great friend 
of reclamation, Congressman Michael 
Kirwan, devoted a great part of his pres¬ 
entation of the Central Valley project 
items in the appropriation bill for fiscal 
1948 to eulogizing the Governor and 
praising his efforts for coming to Wash¬ 
ington to explain the need of California 
for appropriations in order that the 
Central Valley project could be rapidly 
brought to completion. What greater 
testimony could there be that reclama¬ 
tion and the conservation of our waters 
is not a political problem—is not a par¬ 
tisan problem^—than the testimony of 
Mr. Kirwan, who has been our stanch 
friend in support of money for this proj¬ 
ect ever since I came to Congress? The 
members of the subcommittee itself at 
various times that I have appeared be¬ 
fore them—and I have appeared before 
them at every session of Congress since 
I have been here—have been divided 
within the parties. Some members of 
the Democrats do not believe, like Mr. 
Kirwan does, that the transmission lines 
should be owned by the Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau. On the Republican side we, like¬ 


wise, have a division of opinion some¬ 
times, some believing that the public 
should own transmission lines and some 
being opposed to it; some saying we are 
emphasizing hydroelectric-power devel¬ 
opment too much and irrigation too lit¬ 
tle, and so forth. The net result has 
been that we have fared rather well con¬ 
sidering all the other expenses our Gov¬ 
ernment has had to face during the past 
few years. I hope that when I go to a 
committee and discuss the water prob¬ 
lems of California, either to get author¬ 
ity for a project or to get money for it, 
that no member of the committee will 
look at me and inquire whether I am 
a Republican or a Democrat. I hope 
that all he will say is, “What merit 3S 
there in the statement that Mr. Johnson 
makes regarding the project involved? 
Is it sound? Is it feasible? Is it prac¬ 
tical and does our fiscal situation permit 
us to give money to the project at this 
time?” Is these can be answered in the 
affirmative, I hope that no member will 
hesitate to grant my plea, and especially 
will not consider what my particular 
party affiliation is. 


Communist Infiltration of the Scientific 
Profession 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 {legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the fol¬ 
lowing statement prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The ranks of American scientists have 
been infiltrated to an alarming degree by 
the Communist enemies of the United 
States. This real threat to the Nation’s se¬ 
curity is a matter which has either been 
ignored by the Atomic Energy Commission 
or treated far too lightly by this vital ad¬ 
ministrative agency of the Government. 

It is the same old story of softness toward 
Communists which has prevailed in the 
State Department and the Department of 
Justice these many years. 

Klaus Fuchs and Harry Gold are not iso¬ 
lated phenomena in their betrayals of this 
country’s vital scientific secrets. Their cases 
are a part of a general pattern of Communist 
infiltration of the scientific profession. 

The startling fact is that at least 500 sci¬ 
entists whose biographies are listed in Amer¬ 
ican Men of Science have been openly affili¬ 
ated with the Communist movement 
through its deceitful and seditious front 
organizations. Any scientist who is anybody 
In the world of science is listed in this au¬ 
thentic reference work. 

It may be countered by some apologists 
for subversion that 600 represents a small 
and insignificant percentage of the 60,000 
scientists whose biographies are given in 
American Men of Science, but the fact re¬ 
mains that even a 1 percent Incidence of 
disloyalty among scientists may strike at the 
very heart of our national security. Fur¬ 


thermore, the very eminence of these 600 
Communists and fellow travelers among 
scientists is a shocking phenomenon in 
American life, and their scientific prominence 
more than makes up for their relatively 
small percentage of the whole scientific pro¬ 
fession. Included in this list of 500 are some 
of the “scientific greats” of all time. 

What, one may ask, can be the controlling 
motive which prompts a man of science to 
betray the country which honors him and 
his profession and affords him unparalleled 
opportunity? It is apparent that we must 
look beyond such base or sordid motives as 
economic advantage or hatred for the in¬ 
stitutions of this country for an answer to 
that question. The Communists are far too 
shrewd to attempt any appeal to scientists 
generally on the basis of pure selfishness or 
class hatred. It would appear from the 
record that spurious or misapplied notions 
of “world brotherhood” and “the interna¬ 
tionalism of science” underlie, for the most 
part, the behavior of those scientists who 
affiiliate with the Communist or the Commu¬ 
nist-front movement and, thereby, lend their 
great prestige to subversion. 

Several publishing events of recent days 
have brought into sharp focus the issue of 
our national security, as it is affected by the 
Communist infiltration of the scientific ranks 
of the United States and as it is met by 
Government administrative agencies. 

First, we have the publication of a book 
entitled “Security, Loyalty, and Science,” by 
Prof, Walter F. Gellhorn, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. This volume, published by the Cor¬ 
nell University Press, is a not-to-subtle effort 
to hold the very idea of loyalty clearance 
for atomic scientists up to public scorn and 
ridicule. 

Second, we have several reviews of the 
Gellhorn book attempting to give it favor¬ 
able acceptance by the public. It received 
enthusiastic support from book reviewers of 
several New York newspapers—^the same New 
York papers, Incidentally, which gave such 
favorable reviews to Owen Lattimore’s recent 
book. In addition to these widely read New 
York reviews, a national magazine gave con¬ 
siderable publicity to Professor Gellhorn’s 
book a short time ago in an article entitled 
“Danger: We’re Headed for a Russianized 
America.” 

Third, we have a series of articles in the 
New York Journal-American, written by the 
paper’s financial editor, Leslie Gould, under 
the title “The Story of Senator MacMahon.” 
This series of articles has disclosed the amaz¬ 
ing information that the top employee in the 
office of the chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy was a 
man whose Communist connections led him 
to write for the Communist Party's New 
Masses and to espouse the Communist-in¬ 
spired and Communist-directed campaign of 
Henry A. Wallace for the the Presidency in 
1948. This man was the late Charles E. 
Calkins. 

These publishing events call for some 
elaboration of their significance. 

I propose to show that Prof. Walter F. Gell¬ 
horn was completely disqualified to approach 
any study of loyalty and security in an im¬ 
partial frame of mind. Gellhorn’s conclu¬ 
sions could hardly be other than self-serving, 
human nature being what it is, and Gell¬ 
horn’s prior attitudes having been what they 
were. 

For more than 10 years, Prof. Walter P. 
Gellhorn has been allergic to all Investiga¬ 
tions of un-American activities, at the 
slightest contact with which he breaks out 
with a rash of words. 

Gellhorn was incompetent for the job of 
examining loyalty and security programs and 
should have been disqualified on the follow¬ 
ing grounds: 

1. He has a personal stake in finding * 
against the Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities; 
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2. On April 19, 1943, be was subjected to 
Ciianiination as a witness by the congres¬ 
sional committee, which confronted him 
with evidence of his own Communist-front 
activities and connections: 

3 He has collaborated with known Com¬ 
munists m their enterprises; 

4. He has been affiliated with Communist 
organizations cited as subversive by the con¬ 
gressional committee; 

5 On more than one occasion, he has pub¬ 
lished embittered articles against the con¬ 
gressional committee; 

6 He has admitted under oath that he had 
probably signed an attack on the Congres¬ 
sional committee’s record without ever hav¬ 
ing read or seen any part of it, i. e , the com¬ 
mittee’s hearings; 

7. In at least one Instance, he falsified 
the congressional committee’s printed 
record, and in so doing, contradicted bis own 
sworn testimony; 

8 He has written an article in the Harvard 
Law Beview in defense of a notorious Com¬ 
munist-front organization; 

9. Eg has claimed, under oath, complete 
ignorance of the simplest facts about the 
American Communist Party; and 

10 He has been a well-known enemy of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities for a period of more than 10 years. 

Almost a year before the publication of 
Professor Gellhorn’s volume; the Commu¬ 
nists had formed a favorable impression of it 
and anticipated that it would be a contribu¬ 
tion in the field of political science. The 
Communists and their fellow travelers know 
their friends better than these friends know 
themselves. The November 6, 1949, issue of 
the New York Teachers News carried an edi¬ 
torial hy its Communist editor, Abraham 
Lederman, which looked forward to the ap¬ 
pearance of Professor Gellhorn’s book In the 
following words: 

“Of course I cannot venture an opinion as 
to the validity of the conclusions the study 
will reach, but I did get the Impression, 
when a Columbia professor participating in 
the project Interviewod me this summer 
* that the results would represent a 
contribution In the field of political science.’* 

The 10 points which I have cited as dis¬ 
qualifying Professor Gellhorn from writing 
an impartial book on tho questions Involved 
in loyalty and security, can be documented 
to the hilt. 

Gollhorn’s general method of trying to dis¬ 
credit loyalty Investigations is to cite a few 
anonymous cases In which absurd questions 
were allegedly asked by the investigators. 
Inasmuch as everything Is strictly anony¬ 
mous, you must take Gellhoni’s word for it 
that these questions wero asked of some un¬ 
named Government employees or prospective 
employees by unnamed Investigators on un¬ 
named dates at unnamed places. Such la 
the character of Professor Gellhorn’s re¬ 
search. 

Professor Gellhorn and the reviewers who 
have favorably publicized his book reveal a 
degree of ignorance about tho Communist 
movement which Is truly appalling and 
which, If mude the basis of our national pol¬ 
icy, would b© dangerous in the highest de¬ 
gree. It would require another book to set 
down the full details of this Ignorance (as¬ 
suming that it is not, in all cases, deliberate 
distortion). Communist espionage would 
find its pathway very considerably smoothed 
if the American people could be frightened 
by the hobgoblin of totalitarianism into 
abandoning their insistence that the loyalty 
of atomic scientists be thoroughly checked 
before they are given access to secrets which 
are vital to our national security. 

I must limit myself to a single illustration 
of Gellhoni’s ignorance (or was it deliberate 
mltrepreccntation) of the facts about Com¬ 
munist organizations la this country. On 


pages 141-142 of his book, he depicts the 
American Russian Institute as a very re¬ 
spectable (If not, indeed, conservative) or¬ 
ganization and, by clear implication, assails 
Attorney General Tom Clark for his listing 
of the American Russian Institute as a Com¬ 
munist organization. While stating several 
facts about the American Russian Institute 
(proving that he did some rcseaich on the 
subject), Gellhorn omits the relevant fact 
that Henry H. Collins is executive diicctor of 
the oiganizution. Is it possible that Gell¬ 
horn did not know this? Or is it possible 
that he did not know that Henry H. CoUins 
has been nemeci as a member of tho Gnmmu- 
nisi espio?ia«e cell In the Federal Govern- 
niont which included Alger Hiss, Harry Dex¬ 
ter White, Doan Achoson’s law partner, Don¬ 
ald Hiss, John AJjt, Nathan Witt, Leo I'rci-s- 
man, and Cicgoiy Silvciinastcr? Such con- 
veniont omissions of ircb pervade the book 
of Profei’sor Gellhorn—convenient in tho 
sense that it serves the interests of the Com¬ 
munist Party at a crucial moment in our 
national history. 

It may have been unintentional, but Gcll- 
horn’s book reveals tho sloppy thinking of 
some of the Nation’s outstanding educiitors 
and scientists. 

In May 1949, Fulton Lewis, Jr„ revealed 
that the solf-proclalmcd Communlrit Hans 
Frlestadt bad been granted a $1,600 fellow¬ 
ship by the Atomic Energy ComnilM.ion for 
study at the University of North Carolina. 
Tho matter was wholly newsworthy but, de¬ 
spite this obvious fact, Gellhorn writes that 
a radio ficnsationaUst hud reported it. Tho 
objective and impartial Columbia UnlverMt.y 
proXcKLor refrained from naming Fulton 
LewiiJ Jr., but resorted lu.steaci to the use of 
an cpitlK^t in identifying this prominent 
radio broadcaRtor. 

After recording the fact that a radio sen¬ 
sationalist (as he put It.) had reported tho 
appointment of Communist Hans Freistadt 
to a $1,600 fellowship by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Profescor Genhorn went on iu 
his usual effort to portray the American peo¬ 
ple as mad with antl-Commimist hyr.teriii— 
fi caricature which is far from tho truth but 
which is parallel to the line of the Com¬ 
munist Party. Among other things, ho 
wrote: “The juxtaposition of hiUmi’ and 
^Communist* stimulated n fervor of rer.pome 
which was undimlnlshed by tho KuberliiK 
facts that the fellowships involved no danger 
to secrets of any description.” GeUhoni 
overlooks the simple fact that, regardless of 
his own favorable reaction to subKtdlzlng 
Communists with taxpayers* nt{>ney, the 
American people see no reason whatever for 
tho Atomic Energy Commission to spend the 
people's money in training avowed enemies 
of the United States. Would Gellhorn advo¬ 
cate spending taxpayora’ money to train 
avowed Nazis in tho field of nuclear fission 
or in any other field. 

aellhorn cites with approval the Incredibly 
naive argument of Alfred Newton Eichards, 
Vico president of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and president of the National Academy 
of Science, who urged that educating a quali¬ 
fied person, even If a Communist, “will have 
added on© more to tho group—now far too 
Bmall—of those capable of utilizing knowl¬ 
edge of nuclear energy and of its product® in 
the advancement of medlcln©, biology, agri¬ 
culture, and, at need, could release for Gov¬ 
ernment classified service another who pos¬ 
sessed no disqualifications. The country will 
have been the gainer by his training.** Gtll- 
horn and Richards, la their consummate 
ignorance of communism, do not seem to 
understand that every Communist is a po¬ 
tential espionage agent for the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, and that every such agent trained 
at the expense of American taxpayer® re¬ 
leases the Soviet plotters from the financial 
responsibility of training its own agents. 


Professor Gellhoi n alleges, without quoting 
him directly, that Detlev W, Eionk, pi evident 
of Johns Hopkins Uinvcisity and chairman 
of the National Research Council as well as 
the patron of Owen Lattnnore, echoed the 
fantastic nonsense of Alfred Newton Rich¬ 
ards. It should, of course, be nclecl that 
all ol Gelihorn’s indictments of dLsiingir.shed 
scicnlists and educatois are unwitting. 

Unwitiiagly, Profe.'-jsor Gellhoin placet, the 
PiCfa.dk.ot of Harviiid UnivcTKSity, Dr James 
B Conant, In a most luilavorablc n:^ht by 
quoting him to the eliect that “a naive 
scientist or a philosopher with strong louil- 
tiOfa to tho advancement of civllizativin and 
the unity of the world” might ho a ciuostioa- 
able asset lor Government bcrvice but “ex¬ 
tremely taiuabie to a univeiv.ity.'’ In Ue- 
seiabai^', a Comnuaiist faCAontiat as on.o who 
b L'C\4,‘> in the “advarci'nicnt of civUi-ailion 
and t le unity (T the yrorld,” PrcsfcKnt 
Conant was tgiotnig the “clefen.se” til the 
convicted traitor, Alan Nunn May, and other 
atomic scientists who have betrayed CiViU- 
zatiejn to the red-huncied murdiireiy of the 
Hiemhn. 

In a totally diltercnt category from tho 
wutni(,s of Gelllnam and the i.everal reviews 
to which I have referred l.s the ferli^s of 
articles by Leslie Cioiild, enlitled “The Story 
of tjeiirilor 

I have already called attention to Oauld's 
diaclofauro that Ciuirles K, Caikiue, clearly 
pro-Comaiunii.t In his cunncclious tf not 
indeed a card-carrying member of the Com¬ 
munist I’urty, was the tup man un the puy- 
lull for 3 years of the iSenat'ir frmn Cau- 
nectieut who in also chairman of the Con¬ 
gressional Joint Cummltte© on Atomic 
Energy. 

The Connecticut Senator'® personal ap¬ 
pointee ua hill scientific adviser on attanic 
energy win; none other than Dr. Kdwurd V, 
CondfUi. Director of tho Federal Bureau of 
Standards. 

Despite Its own refnibitiouf!, which 1 shall 
discuss later, the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion has given security cknrunce to Dr. 
Condon, 

The CommunlttH have made two major 
orgaui'/atluual efforts to enliiii Aineruan 
fcienllsts in frontnamely, the now-Uetunet 
Americun-Soviet Hetence Baclety and t.he ex¬ 
isting Americiin Ahs<JCiatlon of Brdentlflo 
Wta'kers. Aliuut the latter I shail have more 
to say. 

Dr, Edward U. Condon was a nnanber of 
the executive committee of the Amcrluan- 
Eoviot Belence Sadrty, a front wVileh has 
been cited an and Ctmununirt by 

the Attorney General. Condtm vhci not mlf 
a member of this organlzathm’s exrcntlv© 
eommltteo; ho was an artiva acdkdtor of 
memberahipa for the ouififc, Oti April 16* 
194tl, ho persmndly addreiiaed a leu or * 0 - 
licillng incmbmi from among tho phyvdclsts 
ol tho entire country. 

Cona<m'« fclkw offivtera in the Amcrhsin- 
Sovlet Science Horlety Inclmled the notori¬ 
ous CoUunbla UniveniHy Comrmmlai, Prof. 
Bernhard J. Stern. 

When the liouais Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities attempted to obiiiin th© hiyaity 
file on Dr. Condem from the I^partmcat of 
Commerce, it« clfortfi were blocked by radars 
from the White llcame. There wiie, however, 
every rmwon to believe that Condon’a loyalty 
file contained much dinnaiflng and der^iga.- 
tory «?vlclfnce rgaltuit him. It Ir kiiown* far 
example, that the Army eaureled a paM|«*rt 
which the State De|iirtm«nt had I«wt4 
Condon to triivel to the Sfwiet Union In 11145, 
tnd that th« Army took to remove 

Condon from a plaii® which was houiid for 
EuisiA. 

Condan l» now cleared by tht Atnml© 
Energy Comniliadyn for to intrlcted 

dtttii on ofef'mlr erteryy. We have not heard 
th: liMit of the Cvdidiiii cftio. 
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THe administration of the Atomic Energy 
Commission with respect to this question of 
communism calls for a relentless examination 
which will not he forthcoming from this 
Truman administration. 

There was no lack of warning against what 
has transpired in the administration of the 
AEG. When the United States Senate con¬ 
firmed David Lilienthal as head of the AEG 
in April 1947, the question of Communist 
infiltration was thoroughly aired. 

Nor has there been any lack of adequate 
rules to guide the AEC in removing all se¬ 
curity risks from the personnel of atomic 
energy projects. 

The official policy of the AEC with respect 
to security clearance for personnel is clear 
enough and adequate enough to keep any and 
all Focurity risks far removed from atomic 
energy projects which are under the admin¬ 
istration of the AEC. All that is needed is a 
strict adherence to, and application of this 
official policy. 

All personnel connected in any way with 
atomic-energy projects fall into one or the 
other of two categories: (1) Those requiring 
security clearance and (2) those requiring 
security approval. Individuals who are em¬ 
ployed directly by the AEG or who are per¬ 
mitted access to restricted data must re¬ 
ceive security clearance. All individuals who 
are employed by contractors on work not 
Involving access to restricted data must re¬ 
ceive what is termed “security approval.” 

The official policy of the AEG underscores 
the sLibversive character of front organiza¬ 
tions as no other governmental policy, de¬ 
cision, pronouncement, or verdict has ever 
underscored it. The AEG has emphatically 
linked the question of security risks with the 
question of membership in, identification 
with, or sympathetic association with organi¬ 
zations which have been designated as sub¬ 
versive by the Attorney General, or with or¬ 
ganizations which have been otherwise estab¬ 
lished as fronts or known to be infiltrated 
with members of subversive groups. 

The pertinent sections of the official AEG 
policy are worth quoting in full: 

Gategory (A) includes these cases in 
which there are grounds sufficient to estab¬ 
lish a reasonable belief that the individual 
or his spouse has held membership in or 
joined any organization which has been de¬ 
clared to be subversive by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, provided the individual did not with¬ 
draw from such membership when the or¬ 
ganization was so identified, or otherwise 
establish his rejection of its subversive aims; 
or, prior to the declaration by the Attorney 
General, participated in the activities of such 
an organization in a capacity where he 
should reasonably have had knowledge as to 
the subversive aims or purposes of the 
organization. 

Category (B) includes those cases in which 
there are grounds sufficient to establish a 
reasonable belief that with respect to the in¬ 
dividual or his spouse there is— 

1. Sympathetic interest in totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or other subversive po¬ 
litical ideologies. 

2. A. sympathetic association established 
with members of the Communist Party; or 
with leading members of any organization 
which has been declared to be subversive by 
the Attorney General. (Ordinarily this 
would not include chance or casual meetings, 
nor contacts limited to normal business or 
official relations.) 

3. Identification with an organization es¬ 
tablished as a front for otherwise subversive 
groups or interests when the personal views 
of the individual are sympathetic to or co¬ 
incide with subversive lines; 

4.. Identification with an organization 
known to be infiltrated with members of sub¬ 
versive groups when there is also informa¬ 
tion as to other activities of the individual 


which establishes the probability that he 
may be a part of or sympathetic to the in¬ 
filtrating element, or when he has personal 
views which are sympathetic to or coincide 
with subversive lines. 

The AEC has explained that security clear¬ 
ance, as distinguished from security ap¬ 
proval, would ordmanly be denied in both of 
the categories (A) and (B). On the other 
hand, security approval, while ordinarily de¬ 
nied in category (A), might be warranted in 
those types of derogatory information men¬ 
tioned under category (B). 

It IS a shocking fact that, in the cases of 
many of the most eminent atomic scientists 
in the United States, there is a presumption 
of security risk, under any strict application 
of the foregoing principles of the AEC’s of¬ 
ficial policy. Many of them have at one time 
or another joined organizations which have 
been declared subversive by the Attorney 
General, and many more have had sympa¬ 
thetic associations with leading members of 
organizations designated as subversive by the 
Attorney General. 

One of the most Important projects of the 
Atomic Energy Commission is the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory on Long Island. 

Atomic scientist, W. A. Higinbotham, is a 
prominent member of the staff of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. Higinbotham 
has been chairman of the Federation of 
American Scientists, an organization heavily 
Infiltrated with Communist fellow travelers. 
Ironically, the FAS has set up a scientists’ 
loyalty committee, of which Higinbotham 
is chairman. This committee has among its 
members such veteran fellow travelers as 
Prof. Stuart Mudd, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Prof. Oswald Veblen, of 
the Institute for Advanced Study. Melber 
Phillips, secretary of the FAS, has an exten¬ 
sive record of fellow-traveling with Commu¬ 
nist-front organizations. 

Both W. A. Higinbotham and Melber 
Phillips supported the Win-the-Peace Con¬ 
ference which set up the National Commit¬ 
tee To Win the Peace, the latter organiza¬ 
tion being cited as a Communist-front or¬ 
ganization by the Attorney General. (See 
Dally Worker, March 5, 1946, p. 3.) 

The subversive Win-the-Peace Conference 
was held in Washington, D C., April 6-7, 
1946. The meetings were held in the audi¬ 
torium of the Department of Commerce, with 
the authorization of the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, Henry A. Wallace. 

Cochairman of the Wln-the-Peace Confer¬ 
ence was Paul Robeson Several years ago 
Robeson publicly expressed his preference 
for the Soviet Union as his homeland, for 
himself and his family. One of Robeson's 
recent anti-American performances took 
place in Paris In April 1949. ‘At the Paris 
Congress for World Peace, an out-and-out 
Communist affair, Robeson declared that the 
Negroes of the United States would not fight 
to defend their country against the Soviet 
Union, a gross libel against the Negro people 
of America. 

The sponsors of the Win-the-Peace Con¬ 
ference, with whom W. A. Higinbotham asso¬ 
ciated himself, included such notorious Com¬ 
munists and fellow travelers as the follow¬ 
ing; James E. Allen, Edward K. Barsky, John 
T. Bernard, Lewis A. Berne, Walter Bernstein, 
Dorothy Brewster, Harry Bridges, Louis E. 
Burnham, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Hugh De- 
Lacy, Muriel Draper, W. E. B. Dubois, Julius 
Emspak, Howard Past, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Stephen H. Fritchman, William Gropper, 
Ralph Gundlach, Langston Hughes, Crockett 
Johnson, Kenneth Leslie, Albert Maltz, Saul 
Mills, Grant W, Oakes, Martin Popper, Ferdi¬ 
nand C. Smith, and Bernhard J. Stern, 

Lyle Borst, atomic scientist, is also a mem¬ 
ber of the staff ^of Brookhaven National 
Laboratory on Long Island. 


The Daily Worker of February 28, 1949, 
featured the announcement that Lyle Borst 
would address the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace. The headline 
In the newspaper of the Communist Party 
read as follows- Atom scientist to address 
peace parley.” In lending his name to the 
Communist gathering which was convened 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 25-27, 
1949, Lyle Borst performed a distinct service 
for the enemies of the United States. The 
Waldorf-Astoria conference was held under 
the auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions. 

The Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities has published a lengthy 
special report on the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions, making it 
clear beyond the slightest doubt that Com¬ 
munists dominate the organization 

The Waldorf-Astoria meeting commanded 
the widest attention in the newspapers of 
the United States. Anti-Communist pickets 
were in line around the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel throughout the meeting. The 
speeches made at the gathering were, with 
a single notable exception, directed against 
the interests of the United States (the ex¬ 
ception being the speech of Norman 
Cousins). 

The panel on natural science at the Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria meeting, scheduled to be ad¬ 
dressed by Lyle Borst, of Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, was presided over by Philip Mor¬ 
rison, professor of physics at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. 

Prof. Philip Morrison is a nuclear physicist 
who took part in the design and fabrication 
of the atomic bomb at Los Alamos Labora¬ 
tory. (See Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
February 1949, p. C7.) 

At the 1949 annual dinner of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship Pro¬ 
fessor Morrison was one of the principal 
speakers. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship has been listed as a subversive Commu¬ 
nist-front organization by the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States. 

In his speech before this subversive group 
Professor Morrison did two significant 
things: (1) He hailed the Soviet possession 
of the atomic bomb as a boon to world peace. 
The clear implication of his words was that 
the United States has been the aggressor in 
the “cold war,” and that fear of the Soviet 
atomic bomb would now make the United 
States more peacefully inclined. (2) He took 
occasion in his remarks to this Communist- 
front gathering, to berate the FBI. This was 
strictly according to the Communist Party 
line those days, and it pleased his audience 
Immensely. 

In view of Professor Morrison’s record of 
affiliation with subversive organizations it is 
highly noteworthy that he is a member of 
the Committee on Secrecy and Clearance of 
the Federation of American Scientists. (See 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, April 1948, 

p. 111.) 

Early this year the British physicist, Prof. 
P. M. S. Blackett, published in the United 
States his book, Fear, War, and the Bomb. 
Professor Blackett is well known for his pro- 
Soviet leanings. His book was extensively 
reviewed in the February 1949 issue of the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. Prof. Edward 
A. Shlls, of the University of Chicago, headed 
his review “Blackett’s Apologia for the Soviet 
Position,” The point to be noted here is 
that Prof* Philip Morrison’s review of Black¬ 
ett’s book in the same publication was highly 
favorable, even enthusiastic. 

Professor Morrison is no casual or acci¬ 
dental fellow traveler. * He has been affili¬ 
ated with the following Communist-front 
organizations: 
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I. American sponsoring committee, World 
Congress for Peace, member. (Program leaf¬ 
let, April 20-23, 1949.) 

2 Committee for i^ee Political Advocacy, 
signer. (Daily Worker. February 28, 1949, 
p. 9.) 

3 Committee of One Thousand, signer of 
open letter. (Daily Worker, January 3, 1949, 
p. 7.) 

4 Denunciation of the Hartley commit¬ 
tee, signer. (UE News, January 1, 1949, 
p, 7.) 

5. Educators for Wallace, member. (Pam¬ 
phlet, October 1948 ) „ , 

6. National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, speaker at annual dinner, Sep¬ 
tember 1949. 

7. National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, sponsor of the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. (Program, 
March 25-27, 1949.) 

8. National Non-Partisan Committee to 
Defend the Rights of the Twelve Communist 
Leaders, member. (Letterhead, September 
9 1949. 

’ 9. New York State Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, vice chairman. 
(Daily Worker, June 11, 1948, p. 2 ) 

10. Progressive Citizens of America, spon¬ 
sor. (Program, October 25, 1947.) 

II. Teachers’ Union, Local 655, of the 
United Public Workers of America, supporter 
of Communist Samuel Wallach. (New York 
Times, November 12, 1948, p. 28.) 

My next case is that of Harold C. Urey, 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Chicago—^that maverick among our educa¬ 
tional institutions headed by the one-time 
boy prodigy, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 

In discussing the record of Professor Urey, 
it should be borne in mind that the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago administers the Argonne 
National Laboratory on behalf of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Argonne National 
Laboratory is one of our most Important 
atomic energy projects. It would be hard 
to imagine less-quallded persons than Pro¬ 
fessor Urey and Chancelor Hutchins for the 
administration of such a project—that Is, 
from the security standpoint. 

Prof. Harold O. Urey lias achieved groat 
distinction in the field of chemical science, 
having been awarded a Nobel prize for his 
discovery of heavy water. He was one of 
the leading scientists on the Manhattan 
project which produced the atomic bomb. 

There is a completely fallacious view 
among us that a man who has achieved great 
distinction in one field should bo listened to 
with respect whenever he chooses to speak 
upon all other questions. The obvious 
truth, of course, is that a scientist in the 
field of chemistry may be an utter fool in 
the field of politics and should not receive 
more attention, on the latter subject than 
an eighth-grade pupil. 

Of late, Professor Urey has been sound¬ 
ing off with bitter Invectives against the 
security regulations which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has adopted and alleged¬ 
ly enforces for guarding the secrets of our 
atomic developments. Quit© recently, Pro¬ 
fessor Urey declared that he would fire every 
security olILow on aU our atomic projects 
throughout the United States. 

Professor Urey’s temperament Is an 3 rt 5 hlng 
but that of a cool, objective scientist. At 
times, he Is highly emotional, even hysterical 
m his public speech. 

Last December Professor Urey sounded off 
on the subject of a federal union of the 
so-called democracies. Such a union would* 
h© declared, be ’’the first move toward one 
world." In the same speech, Professor Urey 
went out of his way to describe the revela¬ 
tions of Major Jordan as "this latest fool 
thing," 

On May 19, 1910, Professor Urey appeared 
as a witness before a committee of the Illi¬ 


nois Legislature charged with the investi¬ 
gation of subversive activities at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago and Roosevelt College. 
In his testimony, he assailed the Attorney 
General of the United States for issuing lists 
of subversive organizations. With emotion 
bordering on the psychopathic, he declared: 
‘T consider the designation by the Attorney 
General of organizations as subversive or 
Communist one of the most dangerous 
things in American life ” Professor Urey’s 
viewpoint on this matter is diametrically 
opposed to the official viewpoint of the 
Atomic Energy Commission which holds, in 
its formal regulations at least, that the 
Attorney General’s designations arc useful— 
not dangerous—in reaching conclusions con¬ 
cerning personnel security risks. Further¬ 
more, Professor Urey defended the granting 
of Government atomic energy scholarships to 
Communists, particularly the granting of a 
scholarship to Hans Freistadt, an avowed 
member of the Communist Party. ‘T con¬ 
sider it dangerous," declared Professor Urey 
heatedly, "to inquire into the political af¬ 
fairs of such students." It will alarm some 
Americans, at this stage in international re¬ 
lations, to find a professor ot the scientific 
stature of Professor Urey supporting a policy 
of granting atomic-energy scholarships to 
Communist students. 

In the ca.se of Professor Urey, wo find a 
possible explanation of his denunclaticm of 
the Attorney General’s lists of subversive 
organizations. This explanation may lie in 
the fact that Professor Urey himself has In 
the past been affiliated with numerous Com¬ 
munist-front organizations, including five 
which have already been listed as subversive 
by the Attorney General. 

And now this same Professor Urey wants to 
lire every security officer connected with our 
atomic energy projects. To him these se¬ 
curity offieors arc just a part of a horrible 
witch-hunting scheme. It's too bad Profes¬ 
sor Urey can’t stick to his heavy water and 
let heavy politics alone. But, on the other 
hand, he has a right under our free institu¬ 
tions to be a first-rate political Ignoramus. 

Lest there bo any misunderstanding of any 
kind in what 1 havo said, let me emphasize 
that I have no information that Harold C. 
Urey Is actually a member of the Communist 
Party. Like many non-Communlsts he has 
frequently collaborated with Communists to 
the great advantage of the latter. 

Communist-fropt enterprises thrive on the 
enlistment of just such famous scientists as 
Urey, 

The distressing fact Is that Professor Urey 
talks out of both sides of his mouth. Out 
of the one side, he denounces the Commu¬ 
nist Party unsparingly, as he did In his tes¬ 
timony before the committee of the IlUnols 
State Legislature, Out of the other side, ho 
defends the granting of Government atomio 
scholarships to avowed Communist Party 
members, denounces the Attorney General’s 
list of subversive Communist-front organi¬ 
zations, and defends unblushlngly his nu¬ 
merous affiliations with Communist fronts. 

1 come now to the well-nigh incredible 
account of one of our most prominent sci¬ 
entist’s connections with the Communist 
movement. 

This is the story of Prof. linus Carl Paul¬ 
ing, who since I93l has held a professorship 
of chemistry at the California Institute of 
Technology, and who is now the chairman 
of the division of chemistry and chemical 
engineering at the Institute. 

Pauling has valid Claim to the hlgh^t 
academic and scientific distinctions. Be wm 
president of the American Chemical Society 
last year. 

Having cited a portion of the academic 
and scientific record of Professor Pauling. I 
come now to his record of support for Com¬ 
munist causes. 


Pauling was affiliated with the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
Under the auspices of this Communist or¬ 
ganization, Linus Pauling protested the de¬ 
portation of Communist Hans Eisler. Hans 
Eisler was the Communist musician brother 
oi Gerhart Eisler, both of whom are now out 
of the United States Attorney General Tom 
Clark has listed the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born as a subversive 
Communist front. 

During the month of September 1949 the 
Communists convened in Mexico City a gath.. 
erlng which they called the American Conti¬ 
nental Congiess of World Peace. Linus Carl 
Pauling was one of the vice presidents of this 
Mexico City gathering and also a delegate. 
(See Daily Worker, July 29, 1949, p. 6.) As¬ 
sociated with Professor Paulmg in this sub¬ 
versive enterprise were such fellow-traveling 
stalwarts as Paul Robeson, Donald Hender¬ 
son, Stefan Heym, Corliss Lament, Thomas 
Mann, Vito Marcantonio, the Right Reverend 
Arthur W. Moulton, Harlow Shapley, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Henry A. Wallace, Colston E. 
Warne, James Waterman Wise, Thomas 
Woody, the Reverend John B. Thompson, and 
Gene Woitfish. 

Linus Carl Pauling is a sponsor of the 
Committee for Free Political Advocacy. (See 
press release, February 11,1949, and the Daily 
Worker, February 28. 1949, p. 9.) This is a 
Communist-front organization devoted to 
the defense of the 11 Communist Party lead¬ 
ers who havo been convicted of conspiring 
to overthrow the Ooverximent. 

On September 12, 1949, the Communists 
and fellow travelers who supported Henry 
A. Wallace In 1948 tendered their recent pres¬ 
idential candidate a dinner in New York City. 
Linus Carl Patiling was a sponsor of this af¬ 
fair. Vito Mascantonjo was the principal 
speaker at this dinner for Henry A. Wallace. 
That shcmld be comment enough. 

In his biography in Who’s Who in America, 
Iilnus Pauling inserted the informutitai that 
he wm on the board of directors of the Inde¬ 
pendent Cltlssens Committee of the Arts. 
Sciences and Profcetlons and that he was the 
vice-chairman of the HoUywcKxl Chapter of 
the ICCASF. The ICCA8P WM the immedi¬ 
ate predecessor of the present-day National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professhuis. 
The latter Cc?mmunlst-front organlzatton 
was the one which held the notorltms Cul¬ 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, h.eld at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
March 25 -27, 1949. 

Linus Pauling la now the chairman of the 
Southern California Arts. Sciences, and Pro- 
feuslona Council. This Communiit front or¬ 
ganization if the west coast regional branch 
of the National Council of the Arts, Beienew, 
and Profeasioni, to which refenmet has been 
made. It is a provable fact that the great 
bulk of th® Cesmmuntet contingent in HoUy- 
wcKKl Is now associated with the Southern 
California Arti, Scliucei. and Profewiona 
Council. 

Pauling WM a fellow of the National Re¬ 
search Council and alto th® htfider of a 
Guggenheim fellowihlp, H© i® now a mem¬ 
ber of the committee of aelectlon for the 
Guggenheim fellowihlps. It hiw long tottn 
known that icores of Guggenheim awardi of 
feilowahlfM have been made to Communlsti, 
This ti not at all turprlslng In view of the 
fact that Llnui Carl Pauling is a memb«r of 
th© eommittet of selection. 

In the October 194i term of th® Buprtmi 
Court of the United States, a brief of amici 
curia# WM submitted on behalf of John 
Howard Mwmn and Dalton Trumb«i, Holly- 
wooa Oommunlste. Proftawir l»tnut C^rl 
Pauling was one of the stgrwri of thli brief. 

Attwtlng hli prominimoe amonf ttomio 
ictentlst* I® th® fact that Prof««or Unm 
Carl Fiullaf li a m©mbtr of th# board of 
sponsoCT of the Bulletin of th# Atomic ftjltn- 
tlits. (See Imm of Jiinunry 1949.) 
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Early this year, the largest scientific body 
in the world held its convention in New York 
City I refer to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, often known 
as the Ti’iple-A S. 

As a final example of the Communist in¬ 
filtration of the ranks of science, I am par¬ 
ticularly interested in the fact that the 
Triple-A S elected Kirtley Fletcher Mather, 
professor of geology at Harvard University, 
to serve as its president in 1951. Mather’s 
election is a sorry commentary on the pa¬ 
triotic sensibilities of American scientists. 
Mather has been known so long and so pub¬ 
licly as a supporter of the Communist-Jront 
movement in the United States that even 
scientists—however remote their ivory tow¬ 
ers from political reality—could hardly have 
remained ignorant of his devotion to the 
cause of Stalin’s fifth column in this coun¬ 
try. 

I do not mean to accuse the vast majority 
of these men of science of actually hating 
America and loving the Soviet Union. The 
strong probability is that the vast majority 
of the members of the Triple-A S are unor¬ 
ganized, apathetic, and indifferent to the 
machinations of a small clique which dom¬ 
inates the organization. Mather’s choice 
cannot be understood on any other hypothe¬ 
sis than such a clique of Communist fel¬ 
low travelers has great infiuence in this dis¬ 
tinguished body. If this is so, it is time 
that the rank-and-file members of the Triple- 
A S got up on their hind legs at the next 
annual convention and prevented the instal¬ 
lation of Professor Mather as the organiza¬ 
tion’s president for 1951. 

Kirtley Mather has been aifiliated with 
upwards of 40 Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions. Very few men in the academic world 
have a more flagrant record of supporting 
the causes of Stalin’s fifth column in this 
country. 

At the risk of boring you with a long list 
of names, I am going to read the organiza¬ 
tions with which Professor Mather has been 
affiliated and which have been listed as sub¬ 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States Here they are: 

American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 

American Council on Soviet Relations. 

American League for Peace and Democ¬ 
racy. 

American League Against War and Fascism, 

American Slav Congress. 

American Youth for Democracy, 

Citizens Committee To Free Earl Browder. 

Civil Rights Congress. 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 

Council for Pan American Democracy. 

International Labor Defense. 

Jefferson School of Social Science. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

League of American Writers, 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Win-the-Peace Conference. 

There you have 18 subversive Communist- 
front organizations with which Prof. Kirtley 
F. Mather has been affiliated. Every one of 
them has been cited as subversive by the At¬ 
torney General, which means that every one 
of them is an enemy of the United States. 
The Attorney General's listings are based 
on the most careful and exhaustive investi¬ 
gations by the FBI. 

In addition to these 18 subversive or¬ 
ganizations listed by the Attorney General, 
Professor Mather has been affiliated with 
more than a score of other Communist fronts 
listed by the congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

What a record. I repeat that few profes¬ 
sors in the whole United States have any¬ 
thing like it or even approaching it. 


When the notorious Gerhart Eisler was 
Indicted in February 1947, Professor Mather 
signed a statement denouncing “the shame¬ 
ful persecution of the German anti-Fascist 
refugee ” The statement was published un¬ 
der the auspices of the Civil Rights Con¬ 
gress—one of the most malodorous of the 
present-day Communist-front organizations. 

On April 19, 1949, the China Welfare Ap¬ 
peal was launched at a dinner attended by 
some 350 persons at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. The China Welfare Appeal 
is the American branch of the China Welfare 
Fund, whose chairman is Madam Sun Yat- 
sen, a vice chairman of the new Communist 
regime in China. There can be no doubt 
that both the China Welfare Fund and its 
American affiliate, the China Welfare Appeal, 
are operated in the exclusive interests of 
the Chinese Communists. Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather is listed as a sponsor of these pro- 
Communist Chinese outfits. Paul Robeson 
is an honorary member of the China Welfare 
Fund. In this period of history when the 
United States has so much at stake in the 
Far East, it is shocking that any prominent 
American should line up on the side of the 
brutal Chinese Communist regime. It is 
doubly shocking that such an American 
should be elevated to the position of top 
leader of American scientists. 

Professor Mather is particularly proud of 
one of his affiliations with the Communist- 
front movement. For 5 years he was na¬ 
tional president of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers and wants that fact 
recorded. The AASW has been listed as sub¬ 
versive by the congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Let us look for a moment at the history 
and significance of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers, It was organized in 
1938 as a part of a world-wide movement to 
enlist scientists in the cause of world com¬ 
munism. It was no accident that the Cana¬ 
dian Association of Scientific Workers, the 
British Association of Scientific Workers, and 
the Australian Association of Scientific Work¬ 
ers came into being within a period of 12 
months in 1938 and 1939. Such organiza¬ 
tions, bearing almost identical names in 
widely separated countries, had to have a 
central inspiration and direction. That cen¬ 
tral control was the world-wide Communist 
apparatus. Note carefully how these so- 
called scientific bodies were geared to Com¬ 
munist espionage as it was revealed in the 
case of the Canadian spy ring. I am going to 
read to you now from the Report of the Royal 
Commission, which was formed for the sole 
purpose of Investigating Soviet espionage in 
Canada: 

“Control by the Communist Party over a 
broad organization such as the Canadian As¬ 
sociation of Scientific Workers could be used 
in a variety of ways not only for propaganda 
purposes but eventually as a base for recruit¬ 
ing adherents to that party from among sci¬ 
entists, and in due course, no doubt, for re¬ 
cruiting additional espionage agents in key 
positions in the national life.” 

Prof. Raymond Boyer, exposed as a mem¬ 
ber of the Canadian espionage ring, became 
the national president of the Canadian Asso¬ 
ciation of Scientific Workers. The convicted 
Soviet spy, Prof. Alan Nunn May, was a 
member of the association’s executive com¬ 
mittee. Other members of the Canadian 
Association of Scientific Workers who were 
also members of the Soviet espionage ring 
included Ned Mazerall and David Shugar. 
Writing of another man Involved in the 
Soviet espionage ring in Canada, the Report 
of the Royal Commission reported that he 
had become a member of the national execu¬ 
tive committee of the association charged 
with maintaining liaison with corresponding 
organizations in other countries and that 
there was evidence suggesting that he used 
this position as a cover in making contacts 


with members of the staff of the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in Ottawa. 

It is difficult to understand why Profes¬ 
sor Mather is so proud of his presidency of 
the American Association of Scientific Work¬ 
ers. The organization is a branch of the 
world-wide Communist movement, includ¬ 
ing the Canadian Association of Scientific 
Workers, which the record shows was noth¬ 
ing more than an espionage nucleus. Per¬ 
haps Professor Mather is completely indif¬ 
ferent to the implications of his affiliation, 
relying on the apathy of his scientific col¬ 
leagues to shield him. 

The American Association of Scientific 
Workers is an associate society of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. American scientists would be well 
advised to arouse themselves to the Commu¬ 
nist infiltration of their ranks. 


Spending the Nation Into Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this Con¬ 
gress has authorized appropriations, 
contract authorizations and other ex¬ 
penditures, which indicate that the Fed¬ 
eral Government is spending the Nation 
into bankruptcy. 

During the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress we have appro¬ 
priated a total of $52,427,926,628. 

In addition to the appropriations, the 
contract authorizations total $2,341,- 
530,000. Permanent appropriations for 
such things as interest on the public 
debt, the Federal contribution to the 
civil-service retirement fund and other 
continuihg obligations of the Govern¬ 
ment, will, in aU probability, raise the 
total by another $6,000,000,000. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have appro¬ 
priated and contemplate the spending of 
over $60,000,000,000 of Federal money in 
the next year. 

Add to that $60,000,000,000 approxi¬ 
mately $20,000,000,000 as the probable 
expenditures by State and local govern¬ 
ments during 1951 and the total burden 
heaped on the shoulders of the American 
taxpayers becomes approximately $80,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

This means that approximately 35 
percent of the national income is going 
for the expenses of government, with all 
the waste and hazardous foreign adven¬ 
tures included. 

WE MUST CUT DOWN ON FOREIGN AID OR GO BROKE 

Mr. Speaker, a large part of the 
spending in the next year will be for 
our adventures into the fertile fields of 
foreign aid, military assistance, and all 
the other schemes thought up by the' 
economic internationalists to drain away 
the resources of our country in a global 
ishare-the-wealth plan. 

The Office of Business Economics in the 
Department of Commerce reports that 
since the end of World War n, our net 
outflow of charity cash, goods, and serv¬ 
ices to June 30, 1950 amounts to $29,- 
349,000,000. Besides the outflow already 
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computed to June 30,1950, there remains 
available for foreign aid in the form of 
grants and credits, a total of $14,146.- 
000 . 000 . 

We are spending more each year on 
foreign aid and assistance than the 
total cost of the Federal Government 
in any single year up to 1933. The 
squandermania of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal party must be stopped by the people 
or our whole economy is destined for a 
collapse. 

Let’s cut out the foreign aid before 
we go broke. Next year may be too late. 


The Kingsley Plan for Medical Man¬ 
power Distribution 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASBLA 

IN TEE SENATE OF THE tTNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 Gegislattve day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the Record 
a summary of the Kingsley plan for 
medical manpower distribution. This 
proposal, prepared by Dr. D. W. Kings¬ 
ley, a distinguished physician of Hast¬ 
ings. Nebr., is in my judgment worthy of 
the most serious consideration by the 
armed services as a means of conserving 
the services of our limited supply of 
doctors, dentists, and other medical per¬ 
sonnel during this emergency. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

The Kutosuey Plan for Medical Manpower 
DisnuBimoN 

Medical manpower is one of our most Im¬ 
portant services for successful csompletlon of 
any war effort. In time of war it also re¬ 
mains of prime importance to the civil popu¬ 
lation. In peace or war the same number of 
physicians will care for the same number of 
people. Only the conditions and method 
of service are altered under wartime service. 
Past experience in two great conflicts has 
demonstrated a wanton waste of our medical 
manpower. It Is common knowledge that 
during World War U many eminently quali¬ 
fied physicians were assigned to such non¬ 
professional tasks as Inspecting latrines and 
kitchens. Others spent long hours in rou¬ 
tine office and administrative work which 
could well have been handled hy trained of¬ 
fice personnel. Still countless others spent 
valuable time in sheer idleness because of a 
Ifkok of immediate need for their professional 
services. Tijia loss cannot be calculated in 
dollars and cents nor in human suffering to 
our citizens. Such reckless waste is a luxury 
Which even a countg^y as fabulous in resources 
as the United States cannot afford in a time 
of crisis. 

We are now facing a third catastrophic ex¬ 
perience which, because of atomic potentiali¬ 
ties, threatens to be of greater threat to total 
destruction. Shall we make the same great 
mistakes which can weU be more costly than 
our previous ones, or shaU we devise more 
efficient means to conserve our valued pos¬ 
sessions? Is It necessary that we continue 


to waste valuable medical manpower in time 
of war simply because it has been traditional, 
or does both the medical profession and the 
military have greater responsibilities to our 
people? It is time for us to become more 
realistic In our planning In the light of mod¬ 
ern medical care and modern transportation. 
It IS not necessary that we continue to lavish 
valuable and unneeded medical service on 
noncombatant military groups at the expense 
of the civilian population. It is our patri¬ 
otic duty to devise a modern plan to conserve 
our available supply 

It is the recognized duty of the medical 
profession to provide our people with the 
best possible medical care whether these peo¬ 
ple are in uniform defending our country 
or whether they be civilians engaged in nor¬ 
mal pursuits in support of those defenders 
on the front line of democracy. 

The Kingsley plan has been devised to 
provide sufficient and competent medical 
care to all Armed Forces based within the 
continental confines of the United States at 
a great manpower saving and to still provide 
the same competent service to the civilian 
population. Combat troops will retain their 
present T, O This plan is respectfully pre¬ 
sented through proper channels for con¬ 
sideration The plan presented is broad in 
scope. There are many detail problems to be 
resolved. 

Section 1: The medical care services of all 
Armed Forces bases located within a rea¬ 
sonable transportation distance of a medical 
center should be operated by the county 
medical society or other medical groups In 
that locality. The administrative work 
should be accomplished by Armed Forces per¬ 
sonnel. The medical group operating the 
professional services may work out a plan of 
operation among its own members for the 
covering of the required services. Tills may 
mean a rotation of doctors in such a manner 
that the Armed Forces would he fully covered 
at all times and at the same time the clvlUan 
population will not suffer. Sanitation and 
other health problems will be assigned to 
personnel trained for that type of service. 
Doctors of medicine will devote their full 
time to caring for the sick. 

It may be necessary to vary the method of 
operation to fit the needs of different bases. 
In all cases a medical officer assigned by the 
military shall be the Chief of Staff of the 
base hospital and the various services may 
be headed by competent local civilian physi¬ 
cians in the same manner as local civilian 
hospital units Military bases located be¬ 
yond a reasonable distance from a medical 
center capable of supplying a full comple¬ 
ment of medical manpower may be partially 
staffed by the military from physicians dis¬ 
qualified tor combat duty secured under 
section 2 of this plan. There seems to be 
no Justifiable reason why every military base 
within the United States, and even some of 
the foreign bases, cannot be efficiently staffed 
and operated by civilian physlolans and by 
inducted physicians disqualified for combat 
duty. It is immediately recognized that 
units In combat must be staffed by physi¬ 
cians qualified for combat duty and in a 
ratio at or near the present table of organ¬ 
ization. It is as readily recognized that 
some definite change should he made in the 
present unrealistic table of organization for 
base units. The matter of compensation for 
services rendered could he on the same basis 
that the Veterans' Administration is using, 
or on any basis worked out between the 
Armed Foroes and the medical goveiming 
bodies. 

eection H: Physical requirements for phy¬ 
sicians should be based entir^y on their 
capability to do professional work. A phy¬ 
sician with an artificial limb, hernia, or im¬ 
paired eyesight should not be rejected if he 


is capable of performing efficient profes¬ 
sional services. There should be a place for 
him to serve his country under some of the 
sugsestions outlined in section 1 of this plan. 

Section 3; The Kingsley plan takes cogni¬ 
zance of the fine work and plans already for¬ 
mulated for the order of induction of physi¬ 
cians and heartily endorses the following 
order of induction as an aid to the plan • 

A. Those individuals who received their 
medical education at the expense of the 
United States. 

B. Those individuals who were in medical 
school during World War II at their own ex¬ 
pense and who were deferred In order that 
they might complete their education. 

C. Those individuals who have not served 
in either World War I or World War 11, 

D. Those Individuals who have served In 
World War I and/or World War II. The 
order of calling these Individuals should be 
in proportion to the time they have already 
served; i. e., an Individual who has served 1 
year should be called before the man who 
has served 2 years, etc. 

Section 4—Summary: This plan Is respect¬ 
fully submitted as a workable answer to a 
serious crisis now facing the United States. 
Many perplexing problems must be resolved 
and details refined to furnish a completed 
vehicle. With this accomplishment the lol- 
lowing results may be expected: 

A. Fully utilize the professional skills re¬ 
quired with a minimum of waste of medical 
manpower. 

B. Provide efficient medical care for based 
troops and also provide adequate care ior 
the civilian population. 

O. Maintain sufficient civilian medical 
personnel to cope with atomic disaster in the 
vicinity of military and essential areas. 

D. Make available more physicians for 
tactical military units. 

B. Provide a great economic saving in the 
cost of medical care to the military. (It Js 
estimated that the medical manpower re¬ 
quirements for the military may be lowered 
by 35 to 50 percent and yet maintain a high 
quality of service.) 

F. Maintain high availability of medical 
care for the civilian population. 

a. Place the responsibility for the health 
of the Armed Forces and the civilian popu¬ 
lation squarely upon tho.^'c who are trained 
to accept such responsibility. 

D. W. Kinoslet, M. D. 


New Legulation Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MlNNRtlOTA 

nr THB SSKATK OF THE UNITBD STATES 
Saturday, Septeniber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr.HX J MPHREY. Mr. President, Con¬ 
gressman Clarince Cannon Is to be com¬ 
mended for his splendid statement 
which appeared In the Appendix of the 
SicoRo for September 27. To supple¬ 
ment that statement and the editorials 
which acoompanled it, 1 Mk unanimous 
consent to have placed In the Appendix 
of the bxcorb a series of newspaper ar¬ 
ticles and editorials based on the 1 
lath’s experience we have had with 
the subversive-control blU. They prove 
that the passage of the bill was a serious 
error. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
in the Appendix of the Record, as fol¬ 
lows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of September 24, 1950] 

Nfw Anti-Reds Measure Mat Undermine 
Security Rather Than Bolster It 
(By John P, Day) 

Washington, September 23.—^Not since the 
Alien and Sedition Acts has Congress been 
so willing, not to say anxious, to restrict 
personal liberties as it was in passing this 
week the McCarran-Wood-Mundt-Nixon-Fer- 
guson-Lucas catch-all “internal security’* 
bill. 

That is the opinion not only of those who 
voted against the measure, but of a number 
of those who voted for it. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts were a series 
of four laws enacted in 1798 by a Federalist 
Congress, designed to insure the defeat of 
the JeStersonian Republican Party at the 
polls. The first three were aimed at denying 
a vote to alien Frenchmen who favored the 
Republicans. The fourth made It a high 
misdemeanor “unlawfully to combine and 
conspire’* in order to oppose legal measures 
of the Government. Publication of **false 
or malicious** vTritlng agamst the Nation, 
the President, or Congress was prohibited. 
The Federalists used the law solely to punish 
Republican editors who dared criticize the 
Government or the President. Federalists 
never were accused. The law finally was 
declared unconstitutional in 1882. 

Furthermore, many fear the measure may 
actually weaken rather than strengthen our 
security against Communist sabotage and 
spying. 

Then what happened? Why did Congress 
vote so overwhelmingly for the bill? That 
is an Interesting story. 

But first take a look at some of the faults 
that have been pointed out. Most of them 
have been overlooked in day-to-day report¬ 
ing that the measure was essentially a 
“tough, anti-Communist bill** requiring that 
Communists and Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions register and providing for Internment 
of suspected Communists in event of inva¬ 
sion, insurrection, or a declaration of war. 

CHANGES PERMANENT 

Here are things the measure would do: 

1, Make permanent—^rather than for the 
originally proposed 3-year period—changes 
in our laws. 

2. Require Communist and Communist- 
front organizations and their members to 
register with the Government or face heavy 
criminal penalties. At least three things 
have been called wrong vrlth this: 

First, that one might as well expect bur¬ 
glars to register and declare themselves. 

Second, that Communists who refuse to 
register can fight their cases through the 
courts for years, and might well end up mak¬ 
ing martyrs of themselves tf the’ Supreme 
Court—as many think it will do—eventually 
declares the law to be unconstitutional. 

Third, perfectly Innocent organizations 
which happen to be on the same side as the 
Communists at any given time may he de¬ 
clared Communist front. 

In a final appeal against the hUl, Senator 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, declared; 
“I say that under this measure, anyone who 
forms any organization for any purpose, any¬ 
one who wishes to have intellectual liberty, 
anyone who does not wish to have con¬ 
formity of political purpose, anyone who 
wishes to protect freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, had better watch out. 
For in this measure are words and clauses 
which • * • could strike down things 
for which America has stood, for which our 
country has fought many wars, and for 
which we are fighting today.*’ 
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NO CURB ON LISTS 

3. Force every FBI undercover agent now 
working in a Communist or Communist- 
front organization to disclose his identity. 
This is one place where it is feared the meas¬ 
ure would weaken security. 

4. Force any person who registered as a 
member of a Communist-front organization 
to declare himself in effect as guilty of con- 
Bpirmg to overthrow the Government. 

6. Fail to prevent Communist-controlled 
organizations turning in false lists of- mem¬ 
bership. thus requiring innocent people to 
spend years trying to clear their names 

6. Allow a corrupt Attorney General to re¬ 
fuse ever to clear the names of such inno¬ 
cent persons. Also allow a corrupt Demo¬ 
cratic Attorney General to smear Republi¬ 
cans. and vice versa. 

7. Make it unlawful for any person know¬ 

ingly to combine, conspire, or agree with any 
other person to perform any act which 
would substantially contribute to the es¬ 
tablishment • ♦ ♦ of a totalitarian dic¬ 

tatorship. This is extremely broad termi¬ 
nology which could easily be stretched to 
the lengths of thought control, “Any act’* 
could be making a soapbox speech or reading 
a book. One of the sponsors of the bill. Sen¬ 
ator McCarran, of Nevada, said that to ad¬ 
mit belief in something was an overt act. 
And a newspaper which prints a Oommninist- 
line speech might substantially contribute 
to the establishment of a dictatorship. 

deportation provided 

8. Make it unlawful for any Government 
employee to transmit in any manner or by 
any means classified information (that which 
is marked secret, confidential, or restricted) 
to a representative of any foreign government 
or member of a Communist or Comnrunlst- 
front organization. 

This section does not require that there be 
intent to harm the United States before a 
person can be penalized, and it includes 
friendly as well as unfriendly government 
representatives. 

9. Provide for the deportation of any im¬ 
migrant who has not been finally natural¬ 
ized, who participates in any way In the 
printing or distributing of material advocat¬ 
ing or teaching world communism or any 
other form of totalitarianism. That means 
that an alien printer or bookseller who has 
anything to do with Mein Kampf or the 
writings of Karl Marx can be deported. 

10. Literally put a squad of immigration 
officials trailing every immigrant who steps 
off a boat in the United States. 

11. Bar Communists and members of Com¬ 
munist-front organizations from working for 
the Government or in Defense Establish¬ 
ments, The trouble with this is that all 
sensitive projects—^whether plants, airports, 
railroads, utilities, harhor installations, 
laboratories, or what-not—would have to be 
listed. This would form a perfect guidebook 
for spies and saboteurs. This, then, is an¬ 
other place where security would actually be 
weakened. 

A NEW FIRST 

12. Empower an Attorney General, under 
conditions not too difficult to meet, to stlfie 
the emergence of any new political party. 

13. In time of war or insurrection, allow 
the Attorney General to detain any person 
he has reasonable grounds to suspect may 
some day engage in espionage or sabotage. 
This concentration-camp feature was pro¬ 
posed by Senator Eilgobe, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, as a substitute for the McOarran 
bill. When that move failed, it was put In as 
an amendment by Senator Lucas, Democrat, 
of Illinois. In a que^ twist, McCabban 
argued that this section as orjglnaUy written 
was too strong. And he removed from it a 
provision that suspects could be picked up 
not only in event of war, invasion, or insur¬ 


rection, but at any time when an emergency 
was declared. Thus the part of the bill that 
gave real control over potential saboteurs 
was weakened 

14 For the first tune in American history, 
make,an act not of force or violence, or 
plamly leading to force of violence, con¬ 
spiratorial against the Government of the 
United States. 

Now for a little background on how this 
came about. 

To be loudly anti-Communlst—^the louder 
the better—^has become increasingly popular 
in recent months. Ever since the Alger Hiss 
and McCarthy episodes, there has been a 
sort of contest on in Washington to see who 
can damn the Communists the most vocifer¬ 
ously. This, naturally, was intensified by the 
Korean War, 

trend was evident 

Riding this crest of vocal anticommumsm, 
Senators Mundt, Republican, of South Da¬ 
kota, and Ferguson, Republican, of Michi¬ 
gan, began pushing vigorously for their Com¬ 
munist control bill. They were assisted m 
the House by Representatives Wood, Demo¬ 
crat, of Georgia, and Nixon, Republican, of 
California, members of the Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee. 

Mmdful that this sort of legislation could 
come to plague a party m future years (the 
alien and sedition laws destroyed the Fed¬ 
eralist Party), President Truman urged Ma¬ 
jority Leader Lucas to keep it off the Senate 
floor. This Lucas did for some time. But 
then Mundt and Ferguson began maneuver¬ 
ing to attach their bill as a rider to other 
legislation. And it was clearly evident that, 
the congressional state of mind being what 
it was, they were going to be successful. 

Attorney General Howard McGrath real¬ 
ized that Lucas and other Democrats were 
going to have a rough time bemg reelected If 
they bottled up an “anti-Communist” bill 
or got one thrown in over their heads. So 
he pleaded with ’Druman to offer his own 
proposals for strengthening the espionage 
and sabotage laws. This TTuman finally did, 
but too late to stem the tide for the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill. 

Senate Judiciary Chalnnan McCabban, an 
antiadministration Democrat, sloughed off 
the Truman proposals. Instead, he accepted 
the Mundt-Ferguson measure, and added 
to it numerous other restrictions, including 
those on immigration which he failed to get 
into the Displaced Persons Act. 

LUCAS MADE A SHIFT 

Up until the very minute of the voting, 
Lucas fought the McCarran bill with a vigor 
and courage that made his colleagues and 
newspapermen marvel. He was daring to 
run in Illinois against the “anti-Communist** 
tide. He sincerely believed the measure 
violated the Bill of Rights. He denounced 
It before the American Legion on the eve 
of final debate. 

When the time for voting came, he offered 
the internment section (essentially the Kil¬ 
gore bill) as a substitute for the McCarran 
measure. He got 29 votes. Then, without 
consulting those who had voted with him, 
and to their great chagrin, he moved to 
make his amendment a part of the McCarran 
measure instead of a substitute for it. 

This pulled the rug from under such 
Senators as Kilgore, Douglas of HUnols, and 
Humphrey, of Minnesota. In order to l^lp 
out Lucas and to get the part they had sup¬ 
ported, they had to take it all, a bitter 
draught. Only seven Senators* among ihem 
Kb^fauvbb, stuck It to the bltt^ end and 
voted against the catch-all. 

But Lucas waa not dismayed at what he 
had done. His attitude was me of “1 guess 
we slaowed them who’s really against Com¬ 
munists,” 
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OVERRIDING CERTAIN 

A Similar measure, tlie Wood-Nixon, liad 
passed the House by a whopping majority. 
The conferees kept the most drastic parts of 
both bills. The conference report went sail¬ 
ing through, 51-7, in the Senate, 312-20 in 
the House. 

President Truman had not minced words 
in saying what he thought of the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill. And he told a press confer¬ 
ence he thought the McGarran measure was 
worse. His lieutenants on Capitol Hill urged 
him not to veto, because of the political 
“heat,” but veto he did 

Congressional overriding was a foregone 
conclusion. 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald of 
September 25,1950] 

A Senator Weeps 

The sobbing of Senator Paul Douglas in 
the well of the United States Senate Satur¬ 
day afternoon, after that body had over¬ 
whelmingly overridden the Truman veto of 
the anti-Communist bill was the very sym¬ 
bol of the feeling of men to whom thought 
control IS the most obnoxious of the wea¬ 
pons of dictatorship. 

For it IS difficult to deny that the provi¬ 
sions of 'the act which is now the law of 
the land have within them plain machinery 
for punishing those who dare oppose, if only 
with their minds, the course upon which the 
United States has now or might later set its 
feet. 

And yet, the Illinois Senator, who is one 
of the most intellectually honest men in 
government, well knew that whatever else 
the measure is, It Is aimed at a party which 
not only plays a dirty game but makes up 
its own rules. 

He more than once stated his dilemma on 
the floor of Congress. Though he stood with 
President Truman in Saturday's hectic ses¬ 
sion, he had previously recorded his vote in 
favor of the McOarran measure when it 
went to the Joint committee. A sign of the 
grip the measure took on party lines came 
when another Senator from Illinois, Scott 
Lucas, Truman’s own congressional lieuten¬ 
ant, voted regretfully to override. 

Here is the law: The Attorney General 
of the United States may intern possible 
spies in wartime, point the finger at any 
organization he thinks doing Reds’ work, act 
as registrar for Communists and their 
groups which must declare themselves. 
Propaganda which is Red but doesn’t say so 
Is a crime. So is conspiring to substantially 
contribute to a United States totalitarian 
dictatorship or hiring a Communist to work 
for the Government. Red aliens may be kept 
out or deported and may not be naturalized. 
The statute of limitations on espionage is 
lengthened and certain acts, including those 
which led to recent strings of arrests for 
passing on atomic bomb Information, are 
spelled out as spying. 

Clearly, an Attorney General who was 
capricious, and we have been cursed with 
several, could soon make complete mockery 
of all civil liberties which, like so many 
great privileges of this democracy, are often 
taken too much lor granted. 

What does it mean to substantially con¬ 
tribute to the establishment within the 
United States of a totalitarian dictatorship? 
What is a substantial contribution? What, 
for that matter, Is a totalitarian dictator¬ 
ship? How easy to say, for example, that 
a political meeting which cheered loudly a 
forceful speaker who called an administra¬ 
tion too conservative was making such a 
contribution. We know that while many 
meetings are held in good faith, many others 
sparked by Communists are not The prob¬ 
lem, calling for much more than the wis¬ 
dom of Solomon, is to hit tlie Rods who have 


revolution in mind without hitting those 
who seek change through orderly means. 

President Truman thought the second 
class IS left unprotected by the bill he vetoed. 
The rest of us may only pray that the kind 
of soul-searching which beset honest Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans alike as to the veto 
fell will also prevail in the breasts of the 
men who administer the law. Where civil 
liberties have died, they have stayed dead 
a long time 

[From the Washington (D C ) Evening Star 
of September 26, 1950] 

On the Other Hand—Current Congressional 
Campaign Presents Unedifying Spectacle 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

It IS just as well that the current congres¬ 
sional campaign can be concluded m less than 
6 weeks. In one respect at least it is not a 
very edifying spectacle. Too many of the 
candidates are seeking reelection on a claim 
that does them no credit. The claim is that 
on the issue of communism they can be just 
as hysterical, or more so, than their oppo¬ 
nents. Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
that is the appeal they are making to the 
voters. They are holding up the Congres¬ 
sional E-ecord to prove that they voted for 
the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon-McCarran-Wood 
bill, despite a 5,500-word Presidential veto 
begging them not to saddle the Govern¬ 
ment with legislation so unworkable and po¬ 
tentially dangerous. 

The call these troubled days is for leader¬ 
ship in high places One of the high places 
is Congress. Congressmen, Senators and 
Representatives, should be leaders. Thelr’s 
the duty to think clearly in the people’s be¬ 
half when the people themselves show signs 
of being confused; the duty to stand by their 
convictions when the mob spirit is abroad. 
Leaders should 16ad, not run away. 
atmosphere of panic 

But the whole atmosphere surrounding the 
enactment of this 1960 version of an alien 
and sedition law was one of political panic. 
The people’s leaders were running from the 
people, in the mistaken belief that the peo¬ 
ple had become an unruly, unreasoning mob 
and that the only way to appease this mob 
was to prove that you were Just as scared, or 
even more scared, than the next fellow. 
That seemed to be the case with quite a num¬ 
ber of the Senators and Representatives. 
In private conversation many admitted their 
grave misgivings concerning the legislation, 
but said they didn’t dare oppose it, that to 
do so would mean defeat at the polls. 

That’s how it was with some of our states¬ 
men. They simply closed their ears to rea¬ 
son and ran. Maybe they estimated correctly 
the popular state of mind in their home 
States or districts. They are presumed to 
know their own people. But they could be 
mistaken. Conceivably the majority of the 
people have no desire to see the Government 
strike out blindly in all directions, regardless 
of the consequences. The average citizen Is 
capable of understanding the simple and 
compelling reasons that moved the President 
to veto the bill. Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island, has said that his mail was 10 to 1 
against the legislation. This may be com¬ 
pletely contrary to the experience of other 
lawmakers, but it does not excuse their votes 
If they voted in defiance of their own con¬ 
victions. And many admit that they did. 

MAT BE COMMITTED TO FOLLY 

Living, as our democratic system does, by 
politics, it is unfortunate that politics so fre¬ 
quently brings out the worst in us. Never 
has it been more unfortunate than in the 
present Instance. 

Here we have a Congress whose members 
genuinely and wholeheartedly loathe com^ 
munism, voting to put themselves in the 


wrong and the Communists in the right. 
Possibly, m a saner and more courageous 
mood following the election, they will find 
ways of undoing some of the damage they 
have done. On the other hand, the cam¬ 
paign being the sort that it is, they may com¬ 
mit themselves so deeply to their folly that 
it will be impossible for them to take cor¬ 
rective action. 

Very certainly the Communist Party mem¬ 
bers, by the very act of resisting the new law, 
as they announce they will do, can be count¬ 
ed on to arouse a real mob spirit, one that 
will make any calm thinking almost out of 
the question. Which may cause the Mundts, 
Nixons, and McCarrans no regiets, bub should 
sadden the better men in Congress who 
yielded their convictions to what they con¬ 
sidered political necessity. 

[From the New York Times of October 2, 
1950] 

The Anti-Red Act at Work 

The State Department, as Walter H. Wag¬ 
goner reported to this newspaper yesterday, 
is having trouble with the new Internal Se¬ 
curity Act. Section 22 of this interesting bit 
of legislation, as the President said in his veto 
message, “excludes from our country anyone 
who advocates any form of totalitarian or 
one-party government.” So now the State 
Department, as Mr. Waggoner puts it, will 
apparently have to devise a political spec¬ 
trum of the governments of the world for 
the purposes of deciding what governments 
are totalitarian and what are not. What 
about Spain? What about Argentina? What 
about Yugoslavia? What about diplomatic 
representatives, agents, and staffs from the 
admittedly Russian-style Communist coun¬ 
tries? What about delegates from Red China, 
who may come here to present whatever 
case they have on the question of the alleged 
accidental bombing of their territory or the 
status of Formosa? What about Communist 
visitors of the nonconsplratorial sort—^If 
there are such? We used to believe we might 
weaken any Communist's faith by showing 
him America. Has our own faith weakened? 

Of course the State Department has to 
carry out the law as well as It can until or 
unless the Supreme Court says some of it is 
unconstitutional, or until and unless Con¬ 
gress revises it. Revision on the immigra¬ 
tion and other fronts is suggested In the 
Statement issued yesterday by the 10 Demo¬ 
cratic Senators who voted to sustain Mr. 
Truman’s veto. They also make one other 
suggestion, which in an Ironic way supports 
their opposition to some sections of the act. 
This is that opponents should take care not 
to Join Communist-sponsored organizations 
which are urging repeal. Such organiza¬ 
tions do exist and are making hay out of the 
present situation. Pretending to be liberal, 
they are working for the world’s foulest ex¬ 
ample of llUberalism, as they always do. Now 
they have something new to talk about—a 
present handed them on a silver platter by 
286 Representatives and 67 Senators. 

Liberal opponents of the more foolish and 
restrictive clauses of this law are no more 
sympathetic with communism than are the 
rest of the population. They have a right 
to point, as the President did, to those sec¬ 
tions which help communism instead of 
hurting it and hurt democracy ii stead of 
helping it. 

[From the Washington (D, 0.) Post of Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1960] 

Barbid-Wire Pence 

The barb-studded wires of the fence erected 
around the United States by the McOarran 
Act are now threatening to prick friend and 
foe, the dangerous and the Innocuous, with¬ 
out discrimination. During the course of 
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the debate on the measure, its proponents 
tended, ironically enough, to minimize its 
Impact, while its opponents asserted that it 
would affect great numbers of aliens 
friendly, or at least not unfriendly, to the 
United States. Now that it has to be en¬ 
forced, the State Department finds itself in 
desperate straits between the two interpreta¬ 
tions. The language of the act affords little 
help. Indeed, it is language that challenges 
the intrepidity of lawyers and defies the un¬ 
derstanding of laymen. Section 5 (c), for 
example, declares with characteristic lucidity 
that-~- 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
tenth proviso to section 3 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5,1917, as amended (39 Stat, 
875; 8 U. S. C., 136), or any other law—(1) the 
provisions ojl section 1 (1) and 1 (3) shall be 
applicable to any alien within the purview 
of section 3 (1) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended (43 Stat. 153, 8 U. S. C. 201), 
except Ambassadors, public ministers,” etc., 
etc., ad nauseam. 

Well, as accurately as we can figure it out, 
the act will bar virtually all of the nationals 
and some of the official representatives of a 
number of totalitarian countries with which 
the United States is now collaborating in re¬ 
sistance to the spread of communism. It 
seems clear, as we pointed out v/hen the Mc- 
Carran bill was originally introduced and as 
the President asserted in his veto message, 
that the definition of totalitarianism laid 
down in the measure includes such countries 
as Spain, Portugal, Argentina, and Saudi 
Arabia. Any students or businessmen or 
tourists from those countries, if they adhere 
to the regime in power in their homeland, 
must be excluded. So far as they are con¬ 
cerned, then, we shall be as much an iron 
curtain country as the Soviet Union. 

In addition, we think, there will be serious 
diplomatic difficulties under the act. Its re¬ 
strictions do not apply to career diplomatic 
and consular officers who have been ac¬ 
credited by a foreign government recognized 
de jure by the United States and who are 
accepted by the President or the Secretary 
of State, and the members of the immediate 
families of such aliens. But many coun¬ 
tries may wish to follow a practice commonly 
pursued by the United States and send over 
noncareer representatives for special pur¬ 
poses. None of these would be admissible 
under the terms of the act. If they are ex¬ 
cluded, no doubt their homelands will 
counter by excluding comparable personnel 
from this country. 

So far as the numerous United Nations 
organizations are concerned, the act permits 
admission only of a designated principal 
resident representative of a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment, accredited resident members of 
the staff of such representative, and mem¬ 
bers of his immediate family. A totalitarian 
government might reasonably wish to send 
to the United Nations General Assembly a 
nonresident representative—^Mr. Vishinsky, 
for example—and the United Nations could 
scarcely function here if such representatives 
were excluded by the United States. More¬ 
over, to exclude, as the act appears to do, 
the families of all members of the staff of 
a totalitarian representative to the UN would 
be to Impose on them a senseless and alto¬ 
gether unjustifiable hardship. 

How the State Department will adjust its 
regulations under the law to the demands 
of its sponsors on the one hand and the 
demands of common sense and international 
comity on the other remains to be seen. 
The McCarran Act poses, we think, an im¬ 
possible problem. Time was when Ameri¬ 
cans had enough pride in their country and 
enough faith in the durability of their own 
Institutions to believe that a visit here would 
make friends and Infiuence people in our 
behalf. Now we present ourselves to the 


world as frightened and ashamed. Like 
Russia, we have transformed ourselves into 
a hermit state. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., of October 9, 1950] 
Subversive Curb Seen Blow to West 
Germans 

(By jr. Emlyn Williams) 

Frankfurt. —^The new tlnited States antl- 
subversive legislation, which is primarily di¬ 
rected against Communists, may have se-r* 
rious repercussions here, according to of« 
ficials in the United States branch of the 
Allied High Commission. 

If maintained, the new law may react 
most unfavorably against the program for 
reeducating Germany in democracy, may 
hinder smooth working of plans for extend¬ 
ing this country’s trade with the United 
States, and inflict unnecessary hardships up¬ 
on German wives of occupation personnel. 

High Commissioner John J. McCoy is un¬ 
derstood to have sent a request to Washing¬ 
ton asking for further information and 
pointing out that strict liberal interpreta¬ 
tion of this law could upset arrangements 
for sending Germans to the United States as 
part of the reeducation program. 

APPLICATION OP MEASURES? 

For the security measures which are now 
to be adopted would ban entry into the 
United States of any persons who were mem¬ 
bers of the Nazi Party or its affiliated or¬ 
ganizations. 

Does this Include such organizations as 
the Hitler Youth and the League of German. 
Girls? 

This is one of the questions which must 
be cleared up. If they are banned, then 99 
percent of the Germans over 15 years of age 
would be affected. Yet, It is from these very- 
same young men and women that American 
educators over here aim to draw their demo¬ 
cratic leaders of tomorrow. 

POSSIBILITY OP GREAT HARM 

To exclude people who at the time they 
Joined such organizations were hardly able ta 
discriminate for themselves and have since 
been trained along quite opposite lines is 
unjust. To exclude people who were mem¬ 
bers of the labor service, or even of the 
black shirt and brown shirt organizations 
would not show much understanding of 
conditions existing here in Germany after 
1933. 

Exclusion obviously cannot be made sim¬ 
ply on the basis of membership in Nazi or¬ 
ganizations. That would simply be intro¬ 
ducing the grave mistake of the de-Nazifica- 
tion program of the first 4 years after the 
war. It would not only alienate the sym¬ 
pathy of the majority of good Germans but 
also undermine foundations of much valu¬ 
able pioneering work which has been done 
here by American and German leaders. 

There are today many hundreds of Ger¬ 
man students in the United States on schol¬ 
arships and almost as many waiting to go. 
Presumably none of the former would be 
sent back. But it would be a serious mis¬ 
take to reject entry to the latter because 
of something they did—or were compelled to 
do—^in the earlier abnormal years of the 
Third Reich and in World War II. 

German businessmen also would be af¬ 
fected. They have been encouraged to visit 
the United States so as to establish trade 
contacts and exphange commercial ideas. 
This has been done with a view to increas¬ 
ing the federal republic’s foreign trade so 
that Geimans can obtain more dollars and 
thereby relieve the American taxpayer of part 
of his burden. 

Another class of people intimately con¬ 
cerned in what this new law means is the 
German wives of American occupation per¬ 


sonnel over here. United States citizens who 
have married Germans and planned to le- 
turn to the States with their new wives now 
believe that their wives will not be granted 
visas. 

The United States High Commission offi¬ 
cials at the moment are uncertain as to what 
this new law actually means in practice. 
For this reason the answer to Mr. McQloy’s 
inquiry is eagerly awaited. 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 10, 1950] 

Section 22 

By an application of his discretionary 
powers, the Attorney General has permitted 
the entry into this country of the young 
Austrian musician, Friedrich Gulda, who was 
technically barred under the terms of the 
new Security Act. When a child of 10, Gulda 
had been forced to join a Nazi youth move¬ 
ment; and section 22 of the act denies ad¬ 
mission to aliens who have ever been affili¬ 
ated with a Communist or other totalitarian 
organization. The exceptional permission is 
for a period of 6 days only, eliminating a sec¬ 
ond projected concert; obtaining it involved 
a bewildering and nerve-wracking delay at 
Ellis Island. The Government has sensibly 
announced that it will not press for the strict 
interpretation of the law which might have 
Justified the holding of Toscanini on his 
arrival today, despite the noted musician’s 
long opposition to fascism. Thus a bad 
situation has, for the moment, been dealt 
with in the best possible way. 

Section 22 remains, however, a mischievous 
and potentially dangerous provision. In his 
veto message the President pointed out that, 
under its terms, Spanish businessmen or 
students would find it impossible to visit 
these shores, and that admission would be 
denied to those who had renounced and re¬ 
pudiated communism. Obviously, a law is 
not sound which relies upon a constant ap¬ 
plication of discretionary power—^particu¬ 
larly when it is considered hovt many cases 
may fail to achieve special consideration. 
Since the act went into effect last Thursday, 
more than 75 aliens have been taken into 
custody at Ellis Island. What unjust hard¬ 
ships could be wrought on many of these 
by a rigid adherence to the letter of the act? 

For a variety of reasons, neither the Con¬ 
gress nor the public was in a state to ex¬ 
amine with sobriety all the complex pro¬ 
visions of the omnibus anti-Communist bill; 
and the President had forfeited the confi¬ 
dence which should have made his warnings 
bear weight. This newspaper pointed out 
the fallacies of the immigration and natural¬ 
ization sections, where a host of novel and 
confusing barriers were added to the existing 
prohibition against known Communists- 
Congress is in recess; meanwhile the short¬ 
comings in its work are spelled out. It can 
have no more pressing task when it returns 
than to review the results, applying Itself to 
a law that really meets the threat of com¬ 
munism without ralsipg up new problems 
and inviting new Injustices. 

[Prom the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
October 11, 1950] 

Confusion at the Gates 

American policy on the admission of 
aliens, especially those from former enemy 
countries, has been so confused in recent 
years that we doubt whether the State De¬ 
partment could make it worse. The Depart¬ 
ment, of course, has been accused of such a 
design by Michigan’s Senator Ferguson. He 
says it wants to discredit the new McCarran 
catch-all antisubversives law. 

That law certainly does not make the ad¬ 
mission of aliens, on a temporary or long¬ 
time basis, any easier. True, the Attorney^ 
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General Las authority to grant exceptions. 
But he must explain each such exception to 
Congress. That means, almost certainly, 
that there will be few exceptions made. It is 
easier to rule against ^ foreigner than to go 
before a congressional committee—perhaps 
for weeks of badgering. This shows, in a 
practical way, that President Truman was 
right *111 opposing the law. 

Even without the law, however, the rec¬ 
ord on the admission of aliens is poor. De¬ 
cisions have been all too arbitrary. The case 
of Ellen Knauff, the war bride, conies to 
mind at once. Or that of Josef Krips, the 
Austrian conductor, who was turned back at 
Ellis Island even though he had been given 
a visa in Vienna. Obviously, the gates 
should not be opened to spies and saboteurs. 
But they should not be kept closed because 
of some bureaucrat’s unsupported opinion. 
And, as far as possible, the issue should not 
be confused by questions about the indi¬ 
vidual’s personal or professional conduct. 

Many Americans may not want to attend a 
concert by a musician who. in their opinion, 
did not take a sufficiently clear antl-Eascist 
stand during the war, or who, after the war, 
was willing to appear in a Moscow music hall. 
But if such a person has been given a vis¬ 
itor’s visa, why not let him in? We can 
alwaj^s express our disapproval by staying 
away 

Any other course on the part of the State 
Department, the Justice Department, or the 
immigration authorities at a port of entry can 
only lead to a long series of arbitrary and 
confusing precedents, many of which would 
conflict with American concepts of Individ¬ 
ual rights. Because it fosters such conflicts, 
the McCarran law is of the most doubtful 
constitutionality. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., of October 13, 1950] 

New Security Act Stirs Confusion for 
Capital 

(By Josephine Bipley) 
Washington. — Immigration authorities 
here are frantically trying to unscramble the 
bewildering complications of the National 
Security Act, which has suddenly slammed 
the immigration door in the face of inter¬ 
nationally famed musicians, foreign-born 
brides of American soldiers, returning Im¬ 
migrants of long United States residence, and 
Jias even barred ship captains and pursers 
from coining ashore for customary port for¬ 
malities. 

Stunned by the sweeping and confusing 
implications of the law in Its initial applica¬ 
tion, officials estimate that it will cost some 
$12,000,000 a year to administer it and require 
the addition of 800 or more persons to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Total Immigration Service expenditures in 
1950 -were $32,000,000. 

TWOFOLD problem 

Right now the authorities entrusted with 
the application of this law are tackling the 
Houdlnl-like stunt of trying to carry out 
its provisions and at the same time be prac¬ 
tical and humane. 

When the captain and purser of a foreign 
ship were recently barred from coming 
ashore, under one provision of the act, to at¬ 
tend to regular port business, harassed New 
York immigation officials appealed to Wash¬ 
ington, 

*'Be sensible,” they cried. "These men 
must get ashore.” 

Meanwhile, all members of the crew were 
also bottled up on the ship, with no shore 
leave. 

In the case of the captain and purser, 
Washington Immigration authorities gave 
permission to bring them ashore under a 
temporary visitor’s visa, granted by the At¬ 
torney General in case of a temporary stay 
up to 6 months. 


PROVISIONS OP ACT 

In fact, this is the legal device under which 
the service is slowly relieving the Ellis Island 
blockade. 

But that is not the solution, for here Is 
what immigration authorities are up against: 

The act says that among those to be ex¬ 
cluded from admission to the United States 
are “aliens who are members of or affiliated 
with (1) the Communist Party of the United 
States; (2) any other totalitarian party of 
the United States; (3) the Communist Po¬ 
litical Association; (4) the Communist or 
other to-talitarian party of any State of the 
United States, or any foreign state, or of any 
political or geographical subdivision of any 
foreign state * * 

That includes anyone with present or past 
connection with any organizations of a 
totalitarian government. 

APPLICATION TO ITALIANS 

Such a provision could apply to neaily all 
Italians, since, until 1943, practically all Ital¬ 
ian children belonged to the Fascist youth 
organizations. As one Italian put it when 
asked if he had ever been identified with 
such a group, “But, of course, one had to 
eat ” 

State Department brows are furrowed and 
slightly damp over the question of whether 
that section of the law could also apply to 
immigrants from Spain and Argentina. 

President Perdn is commonly called a dic¬ 
tator. The Justice Department will un¬ 
doubtedly be confronted with the problem, 
of deciding whether the Perdu government 
and that of Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
shall be construed as “totalitarian” under the 
terms of this law. 

One case which touched the sympathies of 
Washington immigration officials was that of 
an elderly Italian woman who had lived in 
the United States as an Immigrant for many 
years. Not long ago she was called back to 
Italy by the illness of one of her children. 

Now she is returning to her home in the 
United States, and because she once was 
associated with an Italian Fascist youth or¬ 
ganization, she had to be stopped at Ellis 
Island. 

She was finally admitted under a tempor¬ 
ary visitors’ permit, under which she may 
remain for 6 months. 

Foreign-born brides of American soldiers 
who have been stationed In Italy, Germany, 
and other countries are also barred from 
residence under this legislation. These 
women are now being admitted under a 
temporary visitor’s permit. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

While the act permits the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral at his discretion to issue temporary 
visitors’ permits to persons normally ex¬ 
cluded under these regulations, it requires 
that he give a detailed report to Congress 
on all persons so admitted. 

This poses a real problem. Immigration 
officials have no time to dig into the past 
of these people for the purposes of a detailed 
report. 

It was solved this way: When the immi¬ 
grants are questioned as to past affiliations, 
the immigration official immediately tele¬ 
phones the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Army 
Intelligence for a clearance or other report 
on these individuals. 

Whatever these three agencies, or any of 
them, report is used as basis of the informa¬ 
tion for the detailed report required under 
the law. ** 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of October 15, 
19601 

ANn-Bm Law creates alien chaos 

Washington. —^Harassed United States im¬ 
migration officials struggled to cope with 
many-tongued confusion Saturday while the 
State Department sought to spell out regu¬ 


lations for executing the tough new antisub- 
versives law. 

The act bars from the United States aliens 
who have been a member of a Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist organization. 

aliens pile up 

Aliens detained for a check-up under the 
statute piled up at Ellis Island, New York, 
and in Europe thousands of Germans, Ital¬ 
ians, and Austrians clamored for clarification 
of the new American travel restrictions. 

Overseas travel agencies reported scores of 
last-minute cancellations on plane and ship 
passage to this country. They complained 
their losses are running into thousands of 
dollars a day. 

Here in Washington, under a massive por¬ 
trait of President Truman, acting United 
States Immigration Commissioner A. R. 
Mackey sat at his desk in a drab, yellow- 
walled room overlooking the Anacostia River 
and tried to make order out of chaos. 

CALL FOR GUIDANCE 

On the desk, a battery of telephones Jan¬ 
gled almost constantly, hour after hour, with 
incoming calls seeking guidance from points 
of entry on the borders. 

Foreign governments vigorously protested 
the temporary detention of their nationals 
holding valid travel papers—including such 
notables as Victor do Sabata, conductor of 
the famed La Scala Opera in Italy, and Hans 
Hotter, German baritone, who came to sing 
at the Metropolitan Opera in Now York. 

De Sabata was released Friday after a 24- 
hour detention, but others were held longer 
while authorities checked whether they ever 
belonged to a totalitarian group. 

On Wednesday the State Department an¬ 
nounced a temporary world-wide “freeze” on 
all passport visas—except in cases where for¬ 
eigners could prove to United States consular 
officials abroad they would bo accepted on 
arrival in this country. 

The order hit thousands of Europeans 
headed for the United States. 

CHARGE SABOTAGE 

Some Members of Congre.ss charged the 
administration with attempting to sabotage 
the statute with a too litoral enforcement 
policy. Congress passed the law over Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s veto In hectic closing hours 
Of the last session. Now some lawmakers 
say the administration didn’t want the law 
to work. 

Foes of the law replied that it, not tho 
administration, was to blame. They said 
the only remedy is dx’astlc revision of the 
law. 

Sitting in tho center of this hubbub, 
Mackey declined to be drawn into the publlo 
disputes. In between never-ending phone 
calls, he told newsmen; 

“We are trying to administer the law with 
all the fairness and equity we posalbly can.” 

The week-long furor centered on that sec¬ 
tion of tho new law which prohibits ad¬ 
mission of any alien who has ever been a 
member of any totalitarian movement. That 
moans Nazi and Fascist movements, as well 
as the Communists—although the much- 
amended law was originally aimed primarily 
at Communists, 

Actually Attorney General McGrath has 
exercised his basic authority to grant tem¬ 
porary admissions in scores of special cases 
during the last week. 

Altogether a total of 339 persons were 
detained up to Friday night. Of these, the 
Attorney General authorized a release of 
170 under special permit, and the Justice 
Deparment is considering how to deal with 
the others. 

Among those detained, and the new law’s 
provision for their entry are: 

Aliens who have lived In this country for 
at least 10 years and who are returning after 
a visit to the homeland—special-entry per¬ 
mits, good for 6 months. 
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IMMIGRANTS WAIT CHECK 

New immigrant aliens—detention at tlie 
port of entry pending examination toy a 
special tooard of inquiry. 

TTie Government lias not even made a 
start on anotlier new provision wtoich says 
that wlien tlie Umted States lias ordered an 
alien deported and Ins home country won’t 
take tomi back, there shall toe no further 
immigration here from that country until 
the deportee Is accepted. 

Officials say the countries affected by this 
provision include nations with which the 
United States has the most cordial relations. 

State Department experts, concerned with 
foreign relations, and Justice Department of¬ 
ficials, who adimmster the law, are continu¬ 
ing a long huddle over next steps. 

Meanwhile, with ships and planes arriving 
hourly at United States borders, many of 
the Immigration Service’s headquarters staff 
here got notices to stay on the job through¬ 
out the week end. 

[From the New York Times of October 15, 
1950] 

Law To Bab Subversives Cause op Much 

Confusion—Many Aliens Arriving With 

Good Visas Find Themselves Shunted to 

Ellis Island 

(By Jay Walz) 

Washington, October 14.—^The Ellis Island 
detention of some 100 Incoming aliens this 
week gave the country a first view of the 
workings of its new internal security law, 
and Federal Government enforcement offi¬ 
cials a first touch of the headache they were 
sure would come along. 

Whether this initial mass screening oper¬ 
ation actually shut out anyone dangerous 
was not immediately reported, as public at¬ 
tention was focused on the spectacle of a 
youthful Austrian pianist being held 48 
hours, and of even Arturo Toscanini being 
subjected to a brief interrogation. 

On the face of It, the proceedings looked 
silly and farclal to opponents of the legisla- 
tl..n that Congress, just before its pre-elec¬ 
tion recess, passed over President Truman’s 
veto. Supporters of the law reported the 
New York enforcement activity simply 
demonstrated that the administration in¬ 
tended, by overdoing it, to nullify a law it 
did not want. 

NO ALTERNATIVE gEEN 

The Justice Department Insisted, however, 
that its Immigration Service had no alter¬ 
native under the law to the action it took 
at mils Island. Section 22 of the law, of¬ 
ficials quote, excludes from admission aliens 
who are, or have been, members of a Com¬ 
munist or other totalitarian organisation. 

There is one prospect, noted In Washing¬ 
ton, that the congestion at Bills Island may 
be relieved In the future. The State Depart¬ 
ment on Thursday ordered all visas except 
those of displaced persons withheld until the 
operation of the statute can be clarified. 
The Department also will assume eventually 
the task of screelng would-be Incomers at 
its consulates in foreign lands. 

POBKEON POLICY DILEMMA 

But immigration authorities will still be 
expected to be on guard and double-check 
on anyone they suspect. The Imm igration 
Service also faces the problem of dealing 
with a retroactive feature of the law. This 
applies not only to aliens en route when the 
statute went into effect, but api^ies also to 
those already In this country. Those with 
totalitarian sympathies must be deported. 

The State Department for its part is worry¬ 
ing over its Instructions to its consuls 
abroad because important questions of for¬ 
eign poUoy get involved. For example, 11 the 
State Department is to deny visas to totall- 
tarians (CJommunista, or others), it must de¬ 
cide whether to continue to regard as dicta¬ 


torships certain countries with whom the 
United States wants to be friends. 

Enforcement of a much more controversial 
part—^the Communist registration program— 
has gained momentum very slowly. 

President 'Truman left for his Pacific ren¬ 
dezvous with General MacArthur without 
having named the five-member Subversive 
Activities Control Board, or having indi¬ 
cated when it would be named. This is the 
body that must rule after open hearings on 
what organizations are Communist, or 
fronts, and which, therefore, must register 
with the Attorney General. 

TO PROCEED SLOWLY 

The registration program is expected to 
move very slowly. A Justice Department 
lawyer said a hearing before the SAOB to 
prove the Communist Party itself was sub¬ 
versive could go far beyond the New York 
trial of 11 Communist leaders that took 11 
months. And, he predicted, until the exist¬ 
ence of a Communist action organization 
(such as the Communist Party) were proved, 
it would be hard to show the existence of 
a Communist-front organization. 

The Communist control law was pa^ed 
on Septemlier 23, and the SO-day period pro¬ 
vided for volunt^ registration of Commu¬ 
nists and their fronts is nearing an end. 
So far, none has offered to sign up, and none 
is expected to sign up* As a matter of fact, 
the official forms for doing so are still m 
preparation. 

[From the Louisville <Ky.) Couricr-JournaX 

of October 16, 1950] 

Our Own Iron Curtain Falls With a Clang 

Before passage of the McCarran bill, with 
its hodge-podge of amendments, the United 
States had the most rigid and vexatious laws 
against the admission of alien visitors or 
prospective residents, of any country m the 
world save Russia and her satellites. Under 
the new law, we have at one bound reached 
parity with all the despised national fra¬ 
ternity of bolts and bars. 

The degrading effect of the new bill in this 
one application alone may be seen in the 
piling up behind bars in Ellis Island of vis¬ 
itors and intending iDunigrants who had 
previously been cleared for entry under the 
old law. Now instructions to United States 
consuls abroad seem likely to delay indefi¬ 
nitely the arrivals of hundreds of foreigners, 
busmessmen, artists, officials, and plain im¬ 
migrants for further wearying investigation. 

Under terms of the new law, any alien who 
holds or has held membership in, or been 
affiliated with, any Communist or other to¬ 
talitarian organization must be refused ad¬ 
mittance. The loose language of the section 
will mean an endless quibbling on the part 
of consular officials and would-be visitors, 
and a further spread of the already highly 
inconvenient division of authority between 
the State Department which processes in¬ 
tending visitors in their homelands and the 
Justice Department which questions them 
when they arrive here. Ironically the law’s 
application so far has been invoked entirely 
against Italians and Germans, nearly all of 
whom must claiua. at least an affiliation with 
some totalitarian party In the past 20 years. 
Since no inhabitants of Communist countries 
dare apply for admission and no other ad¬ 
mitted Communists ever get beyond the pre¬ 
liminary screening, the vast nuisance of this 
section accomplishes little, indeed, in pro¬ 
tecting us’ from communism. It is lllcely, 
however, to put an abrupt stop to the parade 
of repentant Nazis, former Fascists, and loan- 
hungry representatives of Franco, most of 
whom at one time or other have had a cor¬ 
dial welcome from some Congressman or 
other. But this is not enough to justify It. 

Unfortunately it must also abruptly halt 
the dreams or plans of scores of other decent 
Europeans who had hoped either to do busi¬ 
ness with us or maybe just to see how we 


lived and worked. For whether they have 
ever been affiliated with totalitarianism or 
not, and whatever the degree of their affilia¬ 
tion, the burden of proof is on them and the 
effort in most cases may be too great to 
justify the prize. 

[Prom the Washington (D. C) Post of 
October 20, 1950] 

Visa Antics 

The State Department, having suspended 
the issuance of all visas to enter the United 
States, is now engaged in the hopeless task 
of framing regulations to fit the McCarran 
Act It must choose between making a 
mockery of the act and making the Umted 
States a subject of mockery throughout the 
civilized world. Apparently it attempted to 
take the first alternative as a lesser evil, 
judging from the assertion the other day by 
a Department spokesman that “a mem¬ 
ber of the Spanish Falange Party would get 
a visa as of now provided he is otherwise ad¬ 
missible.” But the Department of Justice, 
demonstratmg much more respect for the 
law, says it '?rtll not allow the Falangists to 
come in. 

The McCarran Act exphcitly forbids ad¬ 
mission, or the granting of a visa, to “aliens 
who at any time, shaU be or shall have been 
members of * * • the Communist or 

other totalitarian party of any State of the 
United States, of any foreign state, or of any 
political or geographical subdivision of any 
foreign state.” And the act is perfectly plain 
about the meaning of the term “totali¬ 
tarian” Here is what It says: 

“The terms ‘totalitarian dictatorship’ and 
‘totalitarianism’ mean and refer to systems 
of government not representative In fact, 
characterized by (A) the existence of a single 
political party, OTganl 2 sed on a dictatorial 
basis, with so close an Identity between such 
party and its policies and the governmental 
policies of the country in which It exists, 
that the party cuad the govenunent consti¬ 
tute an indistinguishable unit, and (B) the 
forcible suppression of ail opposition to such 
party.” 

This is a precise description of the Falange 
Party in l^)aln. It Is the only political party 
In the country, it is organized on a dicta¬ 
torial basis, it is indistinguishable from the 
Government, and it forcibly suppresses all 
opposition. Therefore no one who has be¬ 
longed to it or has been affiliated with It 
at snf time, at least during the last decade 
smce it came into power, can properly be 
admitted to the United States under the 
terms of the McCarran Act. The same may 
be said, of course, o^anyone who is or was 
a member of the prevailing party in Portugal 
or Saudi Arabia or Yugoslavia. The same 
must be said, indeed, of anyone who was 
ever affiliated with the Fascist Party in Italy 
(about 75 percent of the country’s present 
population) or with the Nazi Party in Ger¬ 
many, They are absolutely and imcondi- 
tlonally banned as permanent immigrants 
and m&j come in as temporary visitors only 
in special cases and upon specific authoriza¬ 
tion by the Attorney General. 

No wonder, then, that Italian Ambassador 
Tarchianl delivered a formal protest to the 
State Department on Tuesday expressing 
amazement at the discriminatory character 
of the IDepartment’s interpretation of the 
McCarran Act. Italians who were only 
children under the Fascist regime over 5 
years ago are being rigidly excluded, al¬ 
though the Italian Fascist Party is no longer 
In existence, while no objection was made 
xmdex the Department’s interpretation to 
admittance of present adult merDl)ers of the 
Falange Party in Spain. 'Whether 
considered from the point of view of Justice 
to or of protection for the security of 

the Tlhlted States, this. Is cockeyed nonsense. 

But, of course, the whole of the McCarran 
Act’s immigration section Is cockeyed non¬ 
sense. The State Department, no doubt with 
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tLe best will m the world, has merely suc¬ 
ceeded m making it slightly more nonsensi¬ 
cal. It IS not at liberty to exempt any totali- 
tarians—even those dear to the heart of Sen¬ 
ator Pat McCarran. It must, like the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, enforce this act to the 
letter until the absurdity of the patently 
noxious provisions becomes manifest to the 
Congress that adopted it. Congress alone 
can amend its own mandate. When it re¬ 
turns next month, it will take heed, we hope, 
of the sensible resolution passed on October 
13 by the executive committee of the British 
Liberal Party: “The executive committee of 
the Liberal Party expresses its deep concern 
at the sudden suspension of visas for the 
United States arising out of the security law 
passed by Congress despite the President’s 
veto. Freedom to travel is essential to 
greater unity between the free peoples, and 
such arbitrary restrictions upon it strike at 
the basis of the opposition to totalitarian¬ 
ism.” 

[From Time Magazine of October 23, 1950] 

Immigration—Revenge at Ellis Island 

Under the law some 347 Italian and Ger¬ 
man opera singers, businessmen, musicians, 
and plain citizens were snatched off ships 
and planes arriving last week in New York, 
and packed off behind the wire fences of Ellis 
Island. There they were 800 yards from the 
Statue of Liberty, and a good deal farther 
from the land they had hopefully come to 
see. They were among the first victims of 
the new restrictions on immigration in the 
Communist-control bill passed by the Con¬ 
gress over Harry Truman’s veto. Italy was 
outraged; western Germany was hurt. Both 
sent protests to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

Harry Truman had warned Congress of 
just such trouble. Congress had ignored 
him, overridden his veto by humiliating ma¬ 
jorities. Now Harry Truman was gleefully 
proving his point by enforcing the law to the 
letter. 

The letter of the law did not give much 
choice. It banned any alien who “at any 
time” had been “aifiliated” with any “sec¬ 
tion, branch, affiliate, or subdivision” of any 
“totalitarian party.” Under Hitler, nearly 
every youth was forced to join one or an¬ 
other of the Hitler youth organizations; 
nearly every man who worked for a living 
had to belong to a Nazi-dominated labor 
union. In Italy, every school was a Fascist 
school. Officials estimated that the new law 
would exclude 90 percent of all Germans, 
more than half of all Italians. It would bar 
all repentant Commurfflsts, interfere with 
trade with Yugoslavia, exclude many of the 
65,000 German refugees from east Europe, 
whose admission Congress had Just author¬ 
ized last June. 

Republicans cried that Harry Truman was 
trying to discredit the whole law. The law 
provided, they pointed out, that the Attorney 
General might admit aliens temporarily at 
his own discretion. But the law also speci¬ 
fied that he had to make a full report to Con¬ 
gress on each case every time he did so—and. 
no Attorney General was likely to leave him¬ 
self open to criticism when rigorous enforce¬ 
ment would save him the trouble. 

Last week this policy was creating a very 
satisfactory uproar. As ship after ship 
steamed into New York harbor, immigration 
authorities seized one distinguished victim 
after another. There was Friedrich Gulda, 
a talented 20-year-old Austrian pianist who 
had come to give a concert in Carnegie Hall 
(Gulda had been required to Join a Nazi 
youth group at the age of 10). Famed Con¬ 
ductor Victor de S'abata, who conducted at 
Tanglewood earlier this year and was coming 
again as guest conductor for the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, had conducted Milan’s 
La Scala Orchestra during the Mussolini re¬ 
gime. A German war bride of Philadelphia, 
returning from a visit to her mother in Ger¬ 
many, was detained because she had be¬ 


longed to a Hitler youth organization In her 
teens. The Metropolitan Opera’s mezzo-so¬ 
prano, Fedora Barbieri, was held (she went 
to a Fascist school). 

The Metropolitan was also worried about 
one of its star sopranos, Ljuba Welitch. She 
probably joined the German labor front, ob¬ 
served Director Rudolf Bmg sadly. “You 
either joined or you didn’t sing,” he ex¬ 
plained. Arturo Toscanini was waved in 
though technically he too was suspicious; 
during II Duce’s regime, he had led an Italian 
orchestra, once ran for the Italian Senate 
with Mussolini on the Socialist ticket m 
1919. Obviously the Attorney Ociieral felt 
he could make an exception of Toscanini 

Most visitors were admitted after a couple 
of days for a temporary stay. At week’s end, 
with 131 aliens still in custody, the State 
Department stemmed the flood foy canceling 
temporarily all United States visas all over 
the world. United States consulates were 
swamped with travelers trying to get a new 
visa under the new rules; many simply can¬ 
celed passage. In Europe, the Communist 
press happily crowed about “American polit¬ 
ical racism” and referred to Ellis Island as 
“that well-known concentration camp.” 

There were other problems still unsettled. 
In Congress, Nevada’s Senator McCarran who 
sponsored the new Immigration rules was 
the bright, particular friend of Spain’s 
Franco; but weren’t Spanish Falangists ex¬ 
cluded by the act's language? Obviotisly they 
were, and presumably, if any turned up they 
could be hustled off to Ellis Island And 
what of followers of the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic’s Dictator Trujillo, or of any of the other 
Latm-American good neighbors who had 
lived under military juntas and strong-man 
machines during the recent past? 

State was considering making a distinc¬ 
tion between nominal and undeniable totali¬ 
tarian governments. No on© had yet grap¬ 
pled with another provision of the law: a 
requirement that the Attorney General 
round up and deport all aliens now in the 
country who cannot qualify under the law. 
Throwing in the sponge, the Republican Now 
York Herald Tribune admitted sadly: “This 
newspaper sees no alternative save to grant 
the President his revenge and insist on 
amendment of the worst features of the law 
as soon as the extra session reconvenes.” 


“Because of Our Strength We Can Hope 
That the Day of Peace Is Not Far Dis¬ 
tant—Day When Men Can Devote 
All Their Thoughts and Energy To 
Building a World Free of Fear and Free 
of Want”—Dr. John Steelman, Battle 
Report, Washington 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
tenth of a series of weekly teledocu¬ 
mentaries spearheaded by John Steel¬ 
man, assistant to the President over the 
coaxials and the television network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. This pro¬ 
gram, as you well know, is called Battle 
Report, Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing has happened in 
all the years that I have been a Repre¬ 
sentative to this Congress that has 
brought the Federal Government as 
close to the people of these Bniled States 


as this series ol telecasts now being made 
by the National Broadcasting Co. Tune 
was when we regarded the radio as a 
powerful medium for the dissemination 
of general information, but through the 
medium of television, as made use of to¬ 
day by the National Broadcasting Co., in 
cooperation with the assistant to the 
President, Dr. Steelman, discovery has 
been made not alone of a new way in 
which the people will have greater 
knowledge of their Government, but also 
of a way in which the Government can 
be of greater service to its people. 

It is a fact that our form of govern¬ 
ment would not be very effective were it 
not for the various mediums of commu¬ 
nication which we now have and operate 
under a system of free enterprise 

It is in this manner that a more en¬ 
lightened and better informed public can 
choose its representatives for political 
office at all levels of government—repre¬ 
sentatives who will, when elected, carry 
out the desires of their constituencies. 

When society possessed only the me¬ 
dium of the newspaper and the maga¬ 
zine, the task of informing the public 
was indeed a slow one. Radio added 
tremendous impetus, but now, by virtue 
of the medium of television, an informed 
citizenship can not alone sec but hear 
and know their governmental officials 
almost in person. 

As a television program, Battle Re¬ 
port, Washington, is a sort of a pioneer 
project. Who knows but that the day is 
not far distant when these programs 
may seem crude? But they are definitely 
forward in their approach to our current 
political economy and truly representa¬ 
tive government, and certainly are 
evoking greater popular Interest and 
appeal at each succeeding presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the credit for 
the maxTolous presentations, human in¬ 
terest stories, and popular appeal of Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington, is due to that 
great friend of many Members of this 
House, Mr. Ted Ayres, ace producer of 
the National Broadcasting Co, I know 
that I express the sentiments of the 
American people in general, and this 
House in particular, when I say that Ted 
Ayi'es is doing a splendid job and render¬ 
ing a great service to the American peo¬ 
ple, The time and effort and skill that 
he puts forth in building and which is ex¬ 
hibited in this program can only result 
in a better America and a better govern¬ 
ment for our children and our children’s 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past week the 
National Broadcasting Co. and its af¬ 
filiates had a gathering at White Sul¬ 
phur Springs in West Virginia. Mr. 
Robert McCormick, one of NBC’s ace 
commentators, attended the convention, 
and in the course of one of the discus¬ 
sions presented to the gathering of NBC 
executives the transcript of an inter¬ 
view between himself and Dr. John 
Steelman. The interview dealt with Dr, 
Steelman’s personal interest and par¬ 
ticipation in the NBC Sunday television 
program, Battle Report, Washington. 

Because of that timely Interview I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
in this House to extend my remarks and 
include therein this short interview and 
the ninth Battle Report, Washington, 
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as projected over the television Sunday 
last. The interview of Dr. Steelman and 
the television script were as follows: 

Mr. McCohmick. Now, Mr Steelman, that 
you have become so closely associated with 
television and Battle Report, Washington, 
won’t you tell us about some of your reac¬ 
tions? 


Dr. Steelman-. Well, Bob, when Fred Wile 
first offered us time for a telecast, most of 
us knew little about the medium. Our en¬ 
tire knowledge had been acquired at the 
receiving end of the screen. But since the 
first program we have learned a lot, and now 
r feel certain that Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton. IS domg a magnificent job m carrymg 
these Vreekly messages into millions of homes 
Through television, millions of persons not 
only can hear the message but they also can 
see the man who delivers it. I am confident 
that this IS not alone making the public 
feel closer to the Federal Government, but 
is also in Cl easing interest m public affairs 

Mr. McCormick. How about the produc- 
tlon—does that interest you? 

Dr. Steelman. Well, until I went into the 
control room during one of the telecasts I 
had no idea of what a complex production 
Job it really is. In the studio I had seen 
you smiling as if no one had a care in the 
world and the cameras moving from place 
to place as if by magic. But In the control 
room I found Ted Ayers barkmg orders over 
the telephone almost continuously and 
meanwhile watching five television screens 
as well as the clock. But In spite of the ten¬ 
sion, the program moves as smoothly as if 
it were as simple as falling off a log. It is 
a perfect example of perfect teamwork, with 
Ted Ayers in the quarterback spot. 

Mr, McCormick. Dr. Steelman, have you 
heard about the new technical advances and 
how televleion is growing up? 

Dr. STEamMAN. Tes, indeed, almost every 
day someone tells me of a new technical ad¬ 
vance in television and I never cease to won¬ 
der. The most recent achievement of cov¬ 
ering the President’s trip to Wake Island 
seems almost incredible. The fact that these 
small hand cameras and soimd equipment 
can bring us telecasts even from 20,000 feet 
in th^B air, as you did the other night is 
something to really stagger the imagination. 

YOU gentleman have earned profound re¬ 
spect for the great progress you are making 
In television. We are deeply appreciative 
of your generosity in making your facilities 
available to Battle Report, Washington, and 
I thank you. Best of luck at your conven¬ 
tion—and look for us next Sunday afternoon. 


Battle Report, WASutN-GToir, October is, i960 

Mr. McCormick. As the presidential plane, 
which left Washington this week to bear 
Barry Truman to point X, finally completes 
Its rendezvous with General Mac Arthur at 
Wake Island, NTBO television turns its ca¬ 
meras upon the Nation’s capital to bring 
you some of the facts behind the vital talks 
that will take place on that Pacific coral reef 
this eighteenth, week of war. 

Washington, the city the President left 
oehind on his blank-mile hop across the 
Pacific to discuss the battle for Korea, Korea 
where 350,000 United Nations troops are 
'‘moving in for the kill.” 


Yes, by land, by sea, by air the battle wages 
hotter. And that you may be more fully 
Informed of what is transpiring now, and 
the outlook for the future, Battle Report 
speaks to you today through five Washing¬ 
ton vAoes. The first, who will tell you more 
of the others tc follow, the assistant to the 
President, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. fiTBELMAN. Gocd aftemoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Pour hundred and fifty-eight 
years ago last Thursday, Christopher Colum¬ 
bus landed In the new world. The doors were 
opened for the civilization and culture of 
western Europe to flow into a new land and 
there to ficurlsh. Fundamental in that 
civilization and culture was and stlU is our 


most precious possession—the rights of the 
individual. It is our heritage that govern¬ 
ments and the men who compose them are 
servants of the people. People aie not the 
servants of the government. That is tyranny. 

Once again that fundamental of western 
civilization is being attacked Vicious men, 
greedy for power, already have enslaved mil¬ 
lions and, according to their own statements, 
are aiming to enslave the world. Their 
methods are obvious. First, they use prom¬ 
ises, If they fall, the next step invariably is 
bloodshed, imprisonment, or death 
But freemen everywhere have risen up to 
resist the threat. We are becoming stronger 
each day—and because of our strngth we can 
hope that the day of peace is not far dis¬ 
tant—a day when men can devote all their 
thoughts and energies to building a world 
free of fear and free of want 
This afternoon we will hear from another 
group of Government officials—the servants 
of the American people, who are working for 
the cause of peace in different spheres The 
Secretary of the Navy, who faces a gigantic 
task in our world-wide defense program, will 
take us behind the scenes in the Pentagon. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget will 
discuss the fiscal problems of our Govern¬ 
ment. Our Minister to the Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg, who has just returned to Washington 
for consultation, will give us an intimate pic¬ 
ture of life in •weS'fcern Europe, how the people 
look upon -us and how they,too, are working 
for peace. A flghtmg major who has Just re¬ 
turned from the battlefront will give us a 
graphic story of what our Armed Forces are 
domg in Korea. 

One gracious lady of exceptional ability and 
three distinguished men are in the front Ime 
of the battle to preserve our freedom. After 
you have met them and heard their messages, 
I know you will Join with me when I say: 
You are doing your part—and doing it well. 

Mr, McCormick, Led by the giant guns of 
“Mighty Mo”—^the famed battleship Jfefis- 
soiiff—this week end, 37 warships showed the 
Nation and the world what the Navy can do 
to stall aggression. Along 130 miles of North 
Korea’s shore—^practically to the very edge of 
Manchuria—they let the Reds have it. Big 
“Mo” alone raining more than 800,000 pounds 
of hot shells in a searing attack on the 
Iron and steel port of Ohongjin. This Is but 
part of the vital work we can expect from 
our Navy today—operating through its bat¬ 
tleships, destroyers, cruisers, earners. But 
what of the tasks ahead for the Navy? For 
the answer to that question, here in our 
studios our NBC cameramen train their 
Bights upon—Secretary of the Navy. Francis 
P. Matthews. 

Mr, Matthews. Fundamentally and tra¬ 
ditionally, the mission of the United States 
Navy has been and stm Is to maintain the 
freedom of the seas for our fleets both com¬ 
bat and commercial, to deny their use to any 
enemy, and to keep war away from our shores. 
In olffier words the Navy’s task is to carry 
the battle to the shores of the enemy and 
win wars through combat on sea and land 
far remote from our own country. 

This was not only the mission of the Navy 
In the past but it is its task at present and 
Its Job of the future. The instruments Tor 
accomplishing these missions will change just 
as the sail was outmoded by steam and as In 
our own day the battleship has been sup¬ 
planted as the core of the fleet by the air¬ 
plane carrier. 

We learned at Okinawa that a powerful 
fleet of our types of vessels Is essential to 
victory over a foreign foe even though the 
enemy has no effective fleet of his own. That 
lesson has been repeated with much em¬ 
phasis in the recent Korean incident. 

Whatever the Navy’s mission may be it 
is no more or less than the fullest con¬ 
tribution of one element of the national 
defense team dedicated to maintain our 
national security. The Army has performed 
a much more valiant and dangerous ma¬ 
neuver In Korea than most people understand 


or can comprehend. It will be on the job 
when the last shot Is fired. It will have 
to stay to maintain peace and to help m 
the rehabilitation. That is the Army’s tra¬ 
ditional role m any conflict and it will be 
the same in any war of the future. 

When the Navy’s task is to support the 
Army its task is manifold. The Navy is re¬ 
sponsible for the safe transport of our troops 
overseas. It is the Navy’s responsibility to 
keep our expeditionary forces amply sup¬ 
plied with food, ammunition, medical sup¬ 
plies, and all other equipment that is needed 
to keep an army moving forward. In Korea 
as well as anywhere on earth where war 
rears its ugly head our battleships, carriers, 
and destroyers will support our ground forces 
and ground operations with pinpoint gun¬ 
fire. Not only at Inchon but on the entire 
perimeter of Korea our warships made coastal 
highways and railways, troop concentrations 
and production plants useless to the Com¬ 
munist forces. The Navy is prepared to ful¬ 
fill that mission in support of the Army 
wherever water is deep enough for the keels 
of our combat vessels. 

In return, the Army has and will hold the 
bases and ports of entry our fleets need to 
command the overseas operations of the na¬ 
tional defense team. In Korea the Air Force 
needed the Navy to transport fighter planes^ 
every drop of aviation gasoline, gallons of 
oil, airplanes parts, and equipment that that 
gallant sister service needed in its vital task. 

Thus, in the ground operation—and in 
whatever call to arms the future may bring— 
the Navy will be a full partner m the na¬ 
tional defense team, each part of which is 
essential to the other two. 

The Marine Corps, an essential and inte¬ 
grated part of the Navy, won new battle 
honors for our flag in the Korean engage¬ 
ments. As specialists in amphibious opera-' 
tions, as masters in the art of close ground 
combat, as well as excelling In the close air 
support of our ground troops, the Marine 
Corps proved Itself at Masan and Inchon, 
Naval aviation, from the grotesque helicop¬ 
ter to the huge sleek neptunes, once again 
demonstrated in Korea the Navy’s ability to 
carry out its assigned missions. 

In all techniques of modern warfare the 
Navy has demonstrated its readiness. 
Whether we have enough of the instruments 
of warfare is a question which is being re¬ 
solved. In the so-called mothball fleet, con¬ 
sisting of the Navy’s reserve warships and 
lesser craft, we have a pool of resources which 
can be readily activated for any emergency. 

As Admiral Sherman, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has informed the Armed Services 
Committee of Congress our active fleet is in 
the process of being reinforced by scores of 
ships from this mothball fleet, after recom¬ 
missioning and modernization. Carriers 
which were adequate for the demands of 
1945 are being modernized to keep abreast 
of the advances in the science of war which 
our research of the last 5 years has produced. 

Submarine warfare ts one of the Navy’s 
primary missions. This aspect of naval war¬ 
fare is presently the No. 1 study of 
the United States Navy and I can assure you 
that devices are now emerging from the 
experimental stage which promises to return 
to antisubmarine warfare the advantages 
formerly held over surface ships by modern 
submarines. The results of our research in 
the modem marvels of electronics and the 
techniques of their unlimited application 
truly ^ve us reason for optlnilsm in our 
thinking. 

The day of great surface fleet engagements 
is probably something of the past. We will 
probably never hear again, about rival float¬ 
ing fortresses slammiug away at each other 
as at Suxigao Straits in. World War H, There 
is no potential enemy who has the naval 
forces to match or even approach ours In 
types and numbers, nevertheless, we will 
need all that the Navy can afford to keep 
afloat, from carriers to landing craft, to 
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insure the speediest and most effective re¬ 
sponse to any threat against our security 
or the peace of the world wherever it may 
appear on the glohe. 

With our fleets in the Pacific, the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, the potential spots of 
eruption are all within relatively few hours 
of punitive action hy our Navy. 

Therefore, I say, that the effective pro¬ 
tection of American lives, of American ter¬ 
ritory and of the lives and territory of our 
allies is the major mission of the United 
States Navy The cost of meeting this re¬ 
sponsibility may be high in dollars taut it 
will be low in comparison with the value 
received. The Navy has the capability to 
fulfill its historical mission of keening the 
horrors of war from our own shores. With 
the Army and the Air Force it is dedicated 
to defend your liberty and the sacred right 
of free men to live in happiness and peace in 
a free world. 

Mr. McCormick. King Football is with us 
once again, and with him, the excitement 
of passing and broken-field running, the 
frenzied roar of the crowd, the thrill of 
upsets, but the only upets aren’t on the 
gridiron, America. Behind the men meet¬ 
ing Communist aggression in Korea, behind 
the mountain of supplies that feed their 
strength lies another kind of upset, far more 
important to most of you, believe me, than 
Purdue’s 28 over Notre Dame’s 14. Here with 
a “play-by-play’* description of the impact 
of war in Korea upon the Nation’s budget, 
hence upon every pay envelope in these 
United States, here is the Nation’s “finance 
quarterback,”’the Director of the Budget, 
Fred Lawton. 

Mr. Lawton. The action of the United 
States in world affairs is a major factor in 
determining the size of the Federal budget. 
Events of the past 4 months have amply 
demonstrated this fact. Since the attack in 
Korea, we have more than doubled the $14,- 
000,000,000 originally planned for military 
purposes in this fiscal year. We are going to 
have to Increase the amount still ftirther. 
By next year, well over half of the budget 
will be devoted to defense. 

These Increased military expenditures are 
going to require a good deal of the manpower 
and materials we have been using to produce 
civhian goods. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to take measures which will help 
raise our total production and keep our 
mounting defense spending from causing in¬ 
flation. The people producing military 
equipment are getting more dollars in their 
pay envelopes, but there is no increase in 
the amount of goods they can buy. These 
added dollars Increase the competition for 
the available goods and push prices up. Fur¬ 
thermore, unless we can halt Inflation, we 
shall be spending more dollars for defense 
without getting our money’s worth. Our 
dollars would be going for increased prices 
rather than for more defense. 

So far we have attacked the problems on 
four fronts: 

First, Congress passed the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act early in September. Under this act 
Federal agencies are taking steps to conserve 
materials, give priority to defense contracts, 
and stimulate capacity for expansion in 
critical industries. 

Second, steps have been taken to reduce 
the volume of new credit in both the hous¬ 
ing and consumer credit fields. This helps 
to relieve the upward pressure on prices. 

Third, a tight rein was held on nonmilitary 
expenditures in this year’s budget. Since 
Korea, it has been pulled even tighter. Con¬ 
gress directed the executive branch to cut at 
least $550,000,000 from the funds it voted in 
the general appropriation act. Last week I 
announced the reductions which had been 
applied to 31 departments and agencies in 
the 1951 fiscal year. The total amounted to 
more than $580,000,000. Congress directed 
that this cut-back should be made without 
impairing national dotense. We have made 
the saving serve two additional purposes. 


It will conserve materials and manpower 
needed for defense, and it will reduce the 
inflationary effects of lending programs. 

Fourth, Congress has passed a tax measure 
which the President calls the first install¬ 
ment. This IS expected to bring in about 
$4,500,000,000 a year. The best way to sup¬ 
port our defense expenditures—and check 
inflation—is to increase taxes. While taxes 
hit the pocketbooks of all of us, they divide 
the cost of the defense program more fairly 
than inflation, which hurts those with low 
or fixed incomes the most. 

We must spread the burden fairly because 
our Government expenditures will have to be 
very high for years to come. 

Mr. McCormick Far beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel—in some places as much as 
100 miles deep—oranges the United Nations 
fast-rolling military machine. Wonson is 
ours. And relentlessly our troops aie ad¬ 
vancing on Pyongyang, the North Korean 
capital-—fresh back from Korea, where he 
has been with our armed forces virtually 
from the moment war began, comes cur next 
guest. A combat infantryman in the last 
war—In this, his Job has been to gather the 
news for our Defense Department. He is pre¬ 
pared to report to us specifically on the cost 
of war as he has seen it—and also, tell us 
something of the problems of our war corre¬ 
spondents, who are engaged in perhaps one 
of the most difficult reportorial assignments 
in history. Ladies and gentlemen—meet 
military correspondent Maj. Wes McPherson. 

Major McPherson, Yes, warfare Is an ex¬ 
pensive business. And this thing in Korea 
has been no exception. But that’s part of 
the price we must pay for freedom. It takes 
lots of guns, ammunition and tanks to take 
a hill. And in Korea there’s an expression: 
“over the hills, more hills.” I’ve seen the 
toll that must be paid to win a hill in Korea. 

The American people probably pay more 
in dollars and cents for a battle won than 
any people in the world. But because they 
do, the cost in lives is smaller. But I think 
this is common knowledge to most Americans 
who have been following the struggle in 
Korea in their newspapers, on radio and tele¬ 
vision—^following it from the on-the-scone 
reports obtained by the war correspondents 
there. 

Less familiar, however, has been the story 
of the correspondents themselves—or the 
story behind the story. The correspondents 
in Korea have a higher rate of casualties than 
in any past conflict. And their ratio of killed 
to wounded-and-misslng has been even 
greater than among the combat infantry¬ 
men—more than 60 percent of all correspon¬ 
dent casualties have been fatal. 

The nature of the warfare in Korea and 
the enemy there has made the area behind 
the lines almost as dangerous as the front. 
Actually, it has become well established 
that the area of greatest danger has not 
always been on the front line, but frequent¬ 
ly between the command posts and the front 
line. There where infiltrating enemy patrols 
and snipers often moved 24 hours a day, to 
travel except in strong groups was almost the 
kiss of death. The correspondents, because 
they had to travel fast, had to travel alone. 
They were seldom able to wait for convoys or 
organized groups for protection. 

Let me cite from my own experience some 
examples typical of the risks correspondents 
had to take, not only to get the story, but to 
bring it back. One day, on the front, below 
Taegu, several correspondents and I had 
completed a recording of an action and were 
ready to return to the air strip at Taegu 
to take a plane back to Tokyo where I had 
to make my short-wave broadcast to the 
States. It was then that we learned that the 
road over which we had traveled to reach 
the forward position had been cut by an 
enemy patrol of unknown size. Some of 
our troops were attacking to clear the road 
which was a vital battle supply route. Wo 
waited an hour, maybe a little more. The 
enemy had been driven back into the hills 


but was still able to deliver fire on the road. 
Then we could wait no longer; we all had a 
deadline to make We jumped in a jeep that 
was going to make a run for it and almost 
immediately came under an observation and 
fire from the enemy in the hills which con¬ 
tinued for more than a mile By some 
miracle of good fortune none of us were 
hit. We reached the airfield and I got back 
to Tokyo and made my broadcast deadline 
that midnight for our official Department 
of Defense radio program, Time for Defense. 

Another time I joined a group of our own 
Army Signal Corps, still a motion-picture 
cameraman, at a forward artillery observa¬ 
tion post to record the story of a duel be¬ 
tween that observation post and enemy 
tanks and artillery. To reach that position, 
which was on a newly captured hill, we had 
to race down a mile and a half of straight 
road under direct observation of enemy artil¬ 
lery and tanks. To make our deadlines we 
had to use the same road going out again. 
Good fortune was with us and we made it. 
These are typical examples of the risks that 
correspondents have run to bridge the gap 
between people at home and the soldier at 
the front with the gun. Some made it— 
but some didn't. Such incidents as I’ve 
cited have become a matter of normal dally 
routine for the correspondents in Korea— 
men like Hal Boyle, Don Whitehead, your 
NBC camermen Gene and Charlie Jones, and 
yes, even a woman too—Marguerite Higgins, 
So, taking advantage of this opportunity, I’d 
like to say, “Well done” and "continued good 
luck” to these representatives of our coun¬ 
try’s great news gathering organizations. 
They’re part of a fine profession which can 
be justly proud of the work they’ve been 
doing in Korea. 

Mr. McCormick. Europe—as if reminding 
us it is still there—flares again. In Austria, 
where the news features Communist-In¬ 
spired rioting, in Germany, and in similar 
tinder-boxes throughout the Continent, the 
signs of unrest are unmistakable. Let xis. 
then, take our eyes off Korea for a moment 
and—for a first-hand report on Europe—put 
them on one of America’s best-liked min¬ 
isters abroad. With Presidential Assistant 
Dr, Steelman standing by to interview her 
in your behalf—here, in her first television 
appearance since her return to this country, 
is the United States Minister to Luxemburg, 
Mrs. Pearl Mesta. 

Dr. Steelman. Madam Minister, It’s nice 
to see you again, and even nicer to have you 
with us on this program, Wo will be very 
glad to hear your reactions on what has been 
happening in Europe. Specifically, how did 
the people of Europe take the nows of the 
invasion of South Korea? 

Mrs. Mesta. I think the Europeans reacted 
almost the same as w© Americans. They 
were very disturbed—perhaps more disturbed 
than we were at home, since they are such a 
short distance from the Russian zone. How¬ 
ever, there was no panic, and everyone was 
vastly relieved at the pK)mpt action of the 
United Nations, 

Dr. Steelman. Has this initial reaction 
changed in any respect, Madam Minister? 

Mrs, Mesta, No, except that opposition to 
aggression has become firmer than ever. The 
Europeans realize as we do that a strong 
stand is the only course to follow in the 
present situation. 1 think almost everyone 
in Europe realizes now that they must make 
a strenuous effort if the free world Is to re¬ 
main free, and they are prepared to do their 
part. 

Dr, Steelman. How do people in Europe 
feel today about the United Nations? 

Mrs. Mesta, There can be no doubt that 
the prestige of the United Nations has risen 
Immeasurably in Europe since the very 
prompt and effective United Nations action 
in Korea. I think that before that there 
were certain misgivings—some people were 
prone to look back to the days of the League 
of Nations and feel that tii© UN might go 
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the way of the League. They were afraid 
that a Russian veto would effectively im¬ 
mobilize the UN were rapid action necessary 
to settle a crisis in some distant corner of 
the world. But the way in which the United 
Nations acted in the Korean invasion and 
the excellent results obtained, have done a 
great deal to renew peoples’ faith They 
have regained their conndence in the United 
Nations and feel, once again, that there 
might be some way to find peace through 
international organization. And I might 
add they are heartily grateful and thank¬ 
ful to the United States for the way our 
American boys have fought in Korea. 

Dr, Steelman I wonder, Madam Minister, 
if you could give us some of your reactions 
about the United States? Sometimes it is 
difficult for those of us who don’t travel to 
see any marked changes, whereas an ob¬ 
servant person coming home after living 
abroad for sometime can readily see very 
distinct changes. 

Mrs. Mesta. Mr. Steelman, one of the first 
things I noticed and which, I might say, gave 
a tug at my heart strings, was a line of 
young men in Union Station in Washington, 
under the care of a Marine sergeant, bound 
for training camp. It is sad to see our young 
men going back into uniform. I have also 
felt an air of determination, coupled with 
a feeling of urgency, when I have discussed 
recent developments with my friends. They 
are determined to see this thing through and 
believe that we must strengthen our de¬ 
fenses as promptly as possible. They feel 
that the fate of the world hangs upon the 
forceful action the free nations take during 
the months ahead and they hope and pray 
that through effective united action a lasting 
peace can be secured. I might add a note of 
caution to what I have just said. I have 
been asked by several Europeans if the end 
of the war in Korea would mean that the 
United States defense effort would be slowed 
down. Of course, what they were driving 
at was that if we didn’t propose to continue 
strengthening our defenses they would not 
continue strengthening theirs. To this, my 
reply has been that the United States does 
not intend to slow down. On the contrary, 
we are going to step up our defense produc¬ 
tion and they must do likewise. 

Mr. McCormick, Thus the Nation, Amer¬ 
ica—as representatives of the Nation on the 
Army, Navy, and Diplomatic front have come 
before our cameras to report to you—^looks 
from Washington this mid-October Sunday. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Nation 
again next week for another "Teledocu¬ 
mentary”—this, then, against the back¬ 
ground of battle-front Korea, is Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick putting a period on your tenth 
"Battle Report, Washington.” 


Summary of Legislation of Committee on 
Banking and Currency 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith submit a sum¬ 
mary of the legislation to date acted 
upon by the Committee on Banking apd 
Currency during the second session of 
this the Eighty-first Congress. The leg¬ 
islation affects many phases of our na¬ 
tional econcmoy, and after the Korean 
outbreak the committee devoted its ef¬ 
forts to measures designed to conserve 


our resources, channel our productive 
capacity into necessary defense produc¬ 
tion, and stabilize our economy against 
inflation in order to promote the national 
defense and security. 

For easy reading and continuity of 
subject matter, the legislation has been 
grouped under general headings, and 
subjects dealing with those general head¬ 
ings are summarized thereunder. For 
the further convenience of the Members, 
the public law number and the House 
report numbers, including conference re¬ 
ports, are listed immediately under the 
heading of each measure for ready refer¬ 
ence to more detailed descriptions and 
analyses of the matter concerned. For 
the further information of the Members, 
I would like to call their attention to the 
fact that the summary of the commit¬ 
tee’s activities during the first session of 
this Congress may be found in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, 
volume 95, part 16, beginning at page 
A6790. 

All but three of the measures acted 
upon by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have been enacted into law. 
Of these three, two have passed the 
House and are pending in the Senate 
and the other is pending before the 
House Committee on Rules. 

The summary follows: 

Economic Measures 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 

(Public Law 774; H. Repts. Nos. 2759 and 
3042) 

This law, which was enacted after the out¬ 
break of hostilities in Korea, provides broad 
authorities for mobilizing materials for the 
defense program and for protection of the 
civilian economy. 

The President is authorized to require 
priority for national defense contracts and 
to allocate necessary materials and facilities. 
It is made unlavTful to hoard materials desig¬ 
nated by the President as scarce materials. 
Equipment and materials needed for the na¬ 
tional defense may he requisitioned by the 
President and provision is made for payment 
of just compensation. 

The President may authorize Government 
procurement agencies to guarantee financing 
institutions against loss on loans made to 
finance national defense contracts. To ex¬ 
pedite production for national defense the 
President is authorized to make or guar¬ 
antee loans for expansion of capacity, de¬ 
velopment of technological processes or pro¬ 
duction of essential materials. Further en¬ 
couragement to needed production is con¬ 
tained in procurement authority granted 
the President to purchase or make commit- 
naents to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other raw materials for Government use or 
resale. Two billion dollars is authorized for 
the loan and purchase authorities. 

To prevent economic disturbances and in¬ 
terferences with effective mobilization of 
national resources, the President Is author¬ 
ized to undertake price and wage stabiliza¬ 
tion on a voluntary, selective or over-all con¬ 
trol basis. Voluntary control programs ap¬ 
proved by the President are exempted from 
antitrust laws. In the event selective price 
controls are imposed, wages mrist be sta¬ 
bilized in the particular industry producing 
such material or service. Over-all price con¬ 
trols and wage stabilization are required 
whenever ceilings have been established on 
a substantial part of all sales at retail and 
materially affecting the cost of living. 

m the settlement of labor disputes af¬ 
fecting national defense, primary reliance 
Is placed upon mediation and conciliation 
through negotiallon and collective-bargain¬ 
ing processes. To this end, the President 


may initiate voluntary conferences between 
management, labor, and designated repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government and the pub¬ 
lic, and take action agreed upon in such 
conference. 

Authority is granted for regulation of con¬ 
sumer and real-estate construction credit 
to conserve resources for defense needs and 
to help control inflation The Board of Gov¬ 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System is au¬ 
thorized to exercise consumer credit controls 
and the President is authorized to prescribe 
regulations preventing excessive or untimely 
use of real-estate construction credit. He is 
further authorized to curtail real-estate 
loans made, insured, or guaranteed by United 
States Government agencies, but in doing 
so must preserve the relative credit pref¬ 
erences accorded veterans under existing 
law. 

Provision is made for encouragement of 
small business enterprises to make the great¬ 
est possible contribution toward achieving 
the objectives of the act through use of ad¬ 
visory committees, full dissemination of in¬ 
formation, exemptions when feasible, and 
expeditious handling of requests, apphca- 
tions, and appeals. 

TEXAS CITY TIN SMELTER 

(Public Law 723; H. Repts. Nos. 2270 and 
2911) 

This act provides a 5-year extension (to 
June 30,1956) in the authority of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation (1) to buy, 
sell, and transport tin, and tin ore and con¬ 
centrates; (2) to improve, develop, maintain, 
and operate by lease or otherwise the Gov¬ 
ernment owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex.; and (3) to finance research m tin 
smelting and processing. 

The Texas City Tin Smelter is the only 
tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere. Its 
production of this critical material was of 
major importance to the defense needs of the 
country in World War II and in the ensuing 
years. The smelter has facilities to treat the 
entire Bolivian ore production, which would 
provide for approximately two-thirds of 
United States consumption under strict war¬ 
time controls. The 5-year exteiision in 
authority for operation of this facility will 
provide needed flexibility in making con¬ 
tracts with foreign countries and producers 
for ore supplies. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
GUARANTIES 

(H. R. 8083; H. Kept. No. 1960) 

Late last year the committee favorably re¬ 
ported H R. 5594, a bill which would vest in 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington the 
power to guarantee United States Invest¬ 
ments abroad. This was designed to imple¬ 
ment a part of the President’s point 4 pro¬ 
gram to assist underdeveloped areas of the 
world to improve the economic status, of 
their peoples. The proposed guaranty au¬ 
thority would not permit guaranties cover¬ 
ing ordinary business risks, but would only 
relate to losses due to inconvertibility of cur¬ 
rencies or losses due to expropriation, con¬ 
fiscation, or seizure by action of public au¬ 
thority. It was felt that protection against 
these risks peculiar to foreign investment 
would stimulate the flow of American private 
capital to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

In this session of Congress, the committee 
reported a substitute bill, H, R. 8083, which 
dealt with the same subject matter as the 
previously reported bill but differed in two 
particulars in that specific provision was 
made for the charging of an apprbprl^te fee 
for guaranties Issued and the aggregate 
amount of such guaranties was limited to 
$250,000,000 outstanding at any one time. As 
the bm passed the House, provision was 
further made requiring that there be m ef¬ 
fect between the foreign country and the 
United States a 1a-eaty or agreement ade¬ 
quately protecting nationals of the United 
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States against discriminatory action by the 
foreign country. 

Banking, Credit, and Finance 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSTJRANCE ACT 

(Public Law 797; H, Repts. Kos. 2564 and 
3049) 

This act increases the insurance coverage 
on individual deposits in banks insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
from $5,000 to $10,000. It provides a reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of deposit insurance to in¬ 
sured banks by making provision for a credit 
to the banks of a percentage of the net 
assessment paid each year. This premium- 
credit formula, while providing for a reduc¬ 
tion in the assessments paid by the banks, 
at the same time adequately protects the 
FDIO insurance reserves because the pre¬ 
mium credit only becomes available when 
current assessments received by the FDIO 
are adequate to pay operating expenses and 
losses. The banks receive a credit of 60 per¬ 
cent of net assessment income and the re¬ 
maining 40 percent goes into the FDIO insur¬ 
ance reserves. 

This act also requires the FDIC to repay 
to the Treasury prior to July 1, 1951, ap¬ 
proximately $80,000,000, which represents 
simple interest on the capital funds origi¬ 
nally advanced to the FDIC by the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve banks, which capital 
funds of some $289,000,000 have already been 
repaid to the Treasury. This act also pro¬ 
vides for simplification in the computation 
of the assessment base, and gives the FDIC 
under certain conditions the authority to 
make special examination of all insured 
banks. The act also contains other amend¬ 
ments of a technical nature designed to 
strengthen the Federal deposit-insurance 
law. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS DIRECT-PURCHASE 
AUTHORITY 

(Public Law 589; H. Rept. No. 2359) 

This act extends the authority of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase directly 
from the Treasury Government obligations 
up to $5,000,000,000. This direct-purchase 
authority would have expired June 30, 1950, 
and this act extended the authority for an 
additional 2 years to June 30, 1952. This 
authority assists in the management of the 
Government’s finances in. such a way as to 
promote the stability and, good health of the 
Nation’s economy rather than subjecting it 
to periodic strains. Without this authority, 
the Treasury would have to maintain larger 
cash balances which would, of course, in¬ 
crease interest costs to the Government. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM AND FED¬ 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPO¬ 
RATION 

(Public Law 576; H. Rept. No. 1540) 

This act makes several important changes 
In the operation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System which serves as a permanent 
reservoir of credit for thrift and home- 
financing institutions such as savings and 
loan associations, building and loan associa¬ 
tions, cooperative banks, homestead associa¬ 
tions, and savings banks. It also makes im¬ 
portant changes in the law governing the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration which insures savings accounts in 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations and 
those State-chartered institutions which are 
members of the Corporation. 

. With respect to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the act*: 

1. Provides for acceleration of the retire¬ 
ment of Government-owned capital in the 
Federal home-loan banks. All such stock 
will be retired within 3 years. 

2. Provides a statutory range of minimum 
liquidity requirements for members of any 
Federal home-loan bank. 

3. Provides standby Treasury support of 
the Federal home-loan banks through pur¬ 


chase of their obligations up to an amount 
of $1,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
Such Treasury support would only be used 
in event of an emergency and is similar to 
Government support provided to other fi¬ 
nancial agencies of the Government 

With respect to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, the act 

1. Increases the maximum insurance of 
individual accounts m insured savings and 
loan associations and building and loan asso¬ 
ciations from $5,000 to $10,000. 

2. Provides for an orderly retirement of 
the Government-owned capital stock of the 
Corporation. 

3. Provides for a reduction in the insur¬ 
ance premium rate from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. 

4 Authorizes the Corporation to borrow 
from the Treasury for insurance purposes up 
to $750,000,000. 

The institutions that are members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration play an important part in our econ¬ 
omy. They promote and encourage thrift 
and systematic savings, and at the same 
time meet a most important need in the 
home financing requirements of their com¬ 
munities. 

PUBLIC DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS 
(Public Law 715; H. Rept. No. 2271) 

This act would permit national banks to 
accept and give security for deposits of funds 
made (1) by agencies or governmental in¬ 
strumentalities of one or more States or po¬ 
litical subdivisions thereof, and (2) by 
officers, employees, or agents, in their official 
capacities, of States and political subdivis¬ 
ions or other governmental instrumentali¬ 
ties to the same extent as is authorized In 
the case of other banking institutions in the 
State in which the national bank Is located. 
National banks now have the authority to 
accept deposits and give security therefor in 
the case of funds deposited by States or 
political subdivisions thereof, and this act 
extends such authority in the manner in¬ 
dicated above. 

NATIONAL BANKS IN TERRITORIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 

(H. R. 7340; H. Rept. No. 2916) 

This bill, H. R. 7340, passed by the House 
on August 21, 1960, and pending in the Sen¬ 
ate, concerns the reserves required to be 
kept by national banks that are not members 
of the Federal Reserve System and are lo¬ 
cated In Alaska and the insular possessions 
or any part of the United States outside the 
continental limit of the United States. Un¬ 
der existing law the lawful money reserve 
requirements of such banks is an amount 
equal to at least 15 percent of the aggregate 
amount of the bank's deposits. Three-fifths 
of such reserve may consist of balances with 
other national banks, and the other two- 
fifths must consist of cash in the vault. 
The bill would reduce the amount of such 
reserve required to be kept in cash to one- 
fifth. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BRANCH BUILDINGS 

(S. 3105; H. Rept. No. 2565) 

This bill, S. 3105, reported by the Commit¬ 
tee on July 14, 1960, and pending before the 
Committee on Rules would modify the limi¬ 
tations now contained In the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the cost of buildings at 
branches of the Federal Reserve banks. The 
bill would authorize the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase or construct needed 
branch buildings without regard to the pres¬ 
ent statutory cost limitations so long as the 
aggregate of all costs incurred thereafter for 
branch-bank buildings did not exceed $10, 
000,000. The requirements of the several 
Federal Reserve banks with respect to branch 
building facilities cannot be met within the 
limitations of existing law, and the bill 
would provide the same relief as was pro¬ 
vided in the act of July 30, 1947. 


Housing 

housing ACT OF 1950 
(Public Law 475; H. Repts. Nos. 1686 and 
1893) 

This act, which was enacted in April of 
this year, perfected and expanded Federal 
Housing legislation in several important re¬ 
spects It has had an important effect on 
the extremely high production of housing, 
which prior to the cut-backs necessitated by 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, promised 
to give the production of an estimated 
1,SOU,000 housing units this year. Such a 
level of housing would far have exceeded the 
production of housing units in any previous 
year. 

Important changes and additions were au¬ 
thorized for the FHA mortgage insurance 
programs, additional incentives were made 
available under the GI home program, the 
purchase authority of the government sec¬ 
ondary market for home mortgages was in¬ 
creased, special authorization was made 
available for housing at educational institu¬ 
tions, and a program was developed for the 
orderly disposal of government owned war 
and veteran housing. The principal addi¬ 
tions to the existing Federal housing pro¬ 
grams aie outlined in the following sum¬ 
mary. 

1. Ainmidmcnts to the Nati07ial Housing Act 
FHA insurance authority for home mod¬ 
ernization and repair loans was extended to 
July 1, 1955, the authorization was set at 
$1,250,000,000 and a new and more equitable 
formula for calculating the insurance was 
provided. 

A new program was provided to meet the 
particular problems of insurance of mort¬ 
gages on small homes in suburban and out¬ 
lying areas with appropriate ficxiblllty in 
Insurance limits to meet the needs In high 
cost areas. For this program an insurance 
authorization of $260,000,000 was made. 

The FHA insurance authority with respect 
to sales and rental housing was adjusted to 
provide incentives for the production of 
lower-cost housing, particularly units with 
three and four bedrooms, 

A new section 213 wa.s added to title II of 
the National Housing Act providing more 
liberal insurance provisions for mortgage 
loans on cooperative housing projects, par¬ 
ticularly those of veteran groups and the 
administration of the program was placed in 
the hands of a new Assistant Commissioner 
of FHA appointed for that specific purpose. 
Mortgage Insurance authorization for FHA 
title II, the basic mortgage insurance title 
of the National Housing Act, was Increased 
by $2,250,000,000 and FHA section 608 rental 
housing Insurance authorization was in¬ 
creased by $600,000,000. 

2. hicreased secondary market authorization 
An additional $260,000,000 authorization 

was made available to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for the purchase of 
FHA insured and VA guaranteed home loans 
and further safeguards were established for 
the exercise of this mortgage purchase 
authority. 

3. Amendments to the Servicemen^s Mead-- 

ifustment Act of X944 

Amendments made to the home loan pro¬ 
visions of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944 include (a) extension of maximum 
maturity from 25 to 30 years, (fo) increase in 
maximum amount of the home loan guar¬ 
anty from $4,000 or 60 percent of the loan to 
$7,600 or 60 percent of the loan, (c) provision 
for the guaranty of farm home loans, (d) 
home loan benefits for unremarried widows 
of veterans, (e) preservation of home loan 
benefits for veterans in certain cases where a 
veteran loses his GI aided home by action or 
circumstances over which he has no control, 
(f) requirement of minimum construction 
standards and (g) termination of the FHA- 
VA combination loan authority. 
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The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was 
further amended by providing $150,000,000 
of stand-hy authority for direct home loans 
to veterans m certain cases where financing 
IS not otherwise available. 

4. Housing loans to educational institutions 

Authority was granted the Housing and 

Home Finance Administrator to make loans, 
not exceeding 40 years m maturity and at 
an interest rate of one-fourth of 1 percent 
over the Federal going rate, to educational 
institutions for the construction or modern¬ 
isation of housing facilities for students and 
faculties. An authorization of $300,000,000 
was provided for such purposes. 

5, Disposal of Government'-owned war and 

veterans* hcnising 

A new title VI was added to the Lanham 
Act providing for the orderly disposition of 
all war and veterans' housing under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Appropriate safeguards 
were established to insure best disposition 
of such units, both permanent and tempo¬ 
rary units, and to minimize any hardships 
incident to the transfer of ownership and 
control from the Government. 

As noted above, since passage of this act 
the impact of the defense program on ma¬ 
terials and manpower has necessitated a 
cut-back In housing programs and this has 
been ordered under authority of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Hence it has been 
necessary to modify and even temporarily 
suspend the operation of certain of the pro¬ 
grams above outlined. 

MILITARY RENTAL HOUSING INSURANCE 

(Public Law 498; H. Kept. No. 1860) 

In the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress there was enacted Public Law 211 
which authorized FHA mortgage insurance 
for rental housing constructed by private 
enterprise to serve the needs of personnel 
at military reservations. Public Law 498 
amended that act primarily with respect to 
the procedure to be followed by prospective 
project sponsors. Under the old law, pros¬ 
pective sponsors prepared their own plans 
and specifications and it proved complicated 
and time-consuming to select the best spon¬ 
sor from among the several submitting prop¬ 
ositions because each proposition was based 
on different plans and specifications. The 
principal amendment made by Public Law 
498 changed the procedure so that the armed 
services could enter into contracts with 
architects and engineers for the prepara¬ 
tion of plans and specifications under ar¬ 
rangements whereby the fees for such serv¬ 
ices are later assumed by the successful 
sponsor. This permits a uniform procedure 
of competitive bidding whereby the award 
can be made to the lowest responsible bidder. 
It is providing an important impetus to this 
type of needed housing construction. 

SHANKS VILLAGE HOUSING PROJECT 

(Public Law 827; H. Rept. No. 2917) 

This act relates only to the Shanks Village 
housing project located in Rockland County, 
N. y. This veterans' temporary housing 
project, containing 1,500 units, is owned hy 
the Government. Some 4 years ago the 
Gpvernment entered into contracts with Co¬ 
lumbia University and the Citizens’ Veterans 
Homes Association of Rockland County 
whereby the university and the association, 
in return for the right to refer tenants to 
the project, assumed certain obligations with 
respect to possible deficits in the operation 
of the project by the Government and with 
respect to ultimate removal of the units. 
In the past 4 years operation of the project 
hy the Government has produced $475,000 
of net Income, which has been retained by 
the Government. This act authorizes and 
directs the Housing and Home Finance Ad¬ 
ministrator, upon request of the other re¬ 


spective parties to the above-mentioned con¬ 
tracts, to release them from the contracts. 
At such time the project wiH then revert 
to the same status as other temporary war 
and veterans’ housing remaining under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Housing Admin¬ 
istration and located on land under its 
control. 

Rent Control 

HOUSING AND RENT ACT OP 1950 

(Public Law 574; H. Repts. Nos. 2116 and 
2285) 

This act, enacted prior to the Korean hos¬ 
tilities, continued Federal rent control au¬ 
thority to December 31, 1950, and provided 
that Federal rent control could be retained 
in a community until June 30, 1951, if prior 
to December 31, 1950, and while Federal rent 
control was still in effect in that community, 
it declared by resolution of its governing 
body or by popular referendum that there 
was need for further continuance of Fed¬ 
eral rent control in that community. With 
respect to local self-determination m the 
matter of decontrol, such authority was ex¬ 
tended to include counties as well as in¬ 
corporated cities, towns, and villages, and 
local government determination was made 
final without need for approval of such action 
by the governor of the State. The prefer¬ 
ence or priority afforded, veterans of World 
War n in the purchase or rental of housing 
accommodations completed after June 30, 
1947, was continued for a full year to the 
close of June 30. 1951. 

Farm Commodities 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

(Public Law 579; H. Repts. Nos. 1757 and 
2269) 

This act increased the borrowing authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation an ad¬ 
ditional $2,000,000,000. The previous ceil¬ 
ing on the Corporation's borrowing authority 
of $4,750,000,000 was set in 1945, The Cor¬ 
poration was created for the purpose of 
stabilizing, supporting, and protecting farm 
income and prices, assisting in the mainte¬ 
nance of balanced and adequate supplies 
of agricultural commodities, products there¬ 
of, foods, feeds and fibers, and of facilitating 
the orderly distribution of agricultural com¬ 
modities, and Is the mechanism through 
which the agricultural price support opera¬ 
tions are carried out. Throughout the Cor¬ 
poration's operations the farmers of Amer¬ 
ica are assured of a stable income for 
their crops, the consumers of America are 
assured of an adequate supply of foodstuffs, 
and the economy of the Nation is cushioned 
against the perils Inherent in agricultural 
production. This act also provides that the 
conditions under which this country could 
Invoke import fees or quotas on agricultural 
commodities in order to prevent disruption 
of domestic farm program shall be continued 
in any future international trade agreement. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 

(Public Law 590; H. Rept. No. 2272) 

By the terms of this law, import-control 
authority over fats and oils (including oil- 
bearing materials, fatty acids, butter, soap, 
and soap powder, but excluding petroleum 
and petroleum products and coconuts and 
coconut products) and rice and rice prod¬ 
ucts was authorized until July I, 1951, upon 
a determination by the President that such 
controls are (a) essential to the acquisition 
or distribution of products in world short 
supply or (b) essential to the orderly liqui¬ 
dation of temporary surpluses of stocks 
owned or controlled by the Government. 
Such authority is desirable to protect farm¬ 
ers’ marketing of the oilseed crops and to 
facilitate the orderly liquidation of surpluses 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
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Miscellaneous 

RECOINAGE OP SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS 

(Public Law 509; H. Rept. No. 1957) 

This act provides that the losses incurred 
in the recoinage of subsidiary silver coins 
(10-, 25-, and SO-cent pieces), the wastage 
incurred in silver coinage, and the cost of 
distributing silver coins shall be charged 
to a fund which arises from the coinage of 
silver bullion into coins of a nominal value 
exceeding the cost of the bullion. The 
losses, wastage, and costs referred to above 
were previously made up by appropriations 
for the specific purposes enumerated. The 
act authorizes no expenditures not now au¬ 
thorized but merely permits certain ex¬ 
penses and operations to be chargeable 
against revenues, rather than be dependent 
upon annual appropriations. 

MEDALS AND PROOF COINS 

(Public Law 508; H. Rept. No. 1956) 

This act merely provides that the money 
arising from the manufacture and sale of 
medals and proof coins shall be reimbursed, 
to the appropriation then current and 
chargeable for the cost of manufacture and 
sale of medals and proof coins. Previously 
the Bureau of the Mint paid for the manu¬ 
facture of medals and proof coins from funds 
appropriated for that purpose, but the reve¬ 
nues derived from their sale had to be turned 
in to the general fund of the Treasury, and 
could not be used to offset the cost of manu¬ 
facture. The act merely permits the reve¬ 
nues received to be used to pay the cost of 
manufacture. 

CONVEYANCE OP CERTAIN LAND TO STATE OP 
RHODE island 

(Public Law 737; H. Rept. No. 2915) 
This act authorizes the conveyance of 
a stone house and former dock by the Hous¬ 
ing and Home Finance Administrator to the 
board of trustees of State colleges of the 
State of Rhode Island to be used by the 
Narrangansett Marine Biological Laboratory 
of Rhode Island State colleges for marine re¬ 
search. 'The site in the authorized transfer 
Involves a little less than 6 acres and the 
conveyance is conditioned (1) upon the pay-| 
ment to the Housing and Home Finance Ad¬ 
ministrator of an amount equivalent to 50 
percent of the appraised value of the prop¬ 
erty, and (2) that the board of trustees fur¬ 
nish to the Government prior to December 
28, 1950, a satisfactory survey of the land 
involved. 


As American Tanks Sweep Victoriously 
Tiurough Korean Streets, as Crowds of 
Koreans Having Ail the Communism 
That They Can Take, Cheer United Na¬ 
tions Troops as They Break Across the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, John Steelman, 
Assistant to the President, Presents An¬ 
other "Battle Report—Washington^' 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no’ news items which gives me greater 
Knowledge in shorter time or less words 
about current events than does the tele¬ 
documentary broadcast each Sunday 
afternoon over the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. network under the title “Battle 
Report—Washington." 
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This, as you have come to know, is the 
program wherein John Steelman, the 
Assistant to the President, presents each 
week—top-flight Federal officials, ad- 
ministrators, and policy makers, who 
directly report to the American people as 
to their departmental and personal ac¬ 
tivities which have to do with current 
events. 

Already, on the series, we have heard 
and learned a great deal about agricul¬ 
ture, labor, finance, social security, 
commerce, education, and trade, not 
alone with respect to the economy of this 
Nation but to our international economy 
as well 

We have already heard from many 
top-flight officials of our armed serv¬ 
ices—both civil and military. Addition¬ 
ally thereto, a number of GI’s from the 
Navy, Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, recently returned from the Ko¬ 
rean battlefront, have told intimate 
stones of the successes and achieve¬ 
ments as well as some of the reverses and 
disappointments with which their outfit 
met in the Korean war. Insofar as I am 
concerned personally, “Battle Report— 
Washington” is a Sunday afternoon 
must. 

It is because of the universal interest 
in this program that I now wish to avail 
myself of the medium of the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record and bring to 
those parts of our Nation which are yet 
without television the all-important 
news disseminated over the air and the 
coaxial cables of the National Broad¬ 
casting Co. through “Battle Report— 
Washington,” as telecasted on October 
8 , 1950 . 

The telecast was as follows: 

Robert McCormick. As American tanks 
sweep victoriously through Korea’s streets, 
as crowds of Koreans—having had all of 
communism they can take—cheer United 
Nations troops as they break the thirty- 
eighth parallel, NBC television invites your 
attention, so recently trained on the world 
series, to the far more important struggle for 
freedom. 

Washington—a dot on the east coast of the 
United States of America, hut vital source of 
strength to the battle to which the arrow 
points m the Par East, a battle that is fast 
mounting to a final decision. 

Today our cameras isolate Selective Serv¬ 
ice Director Hershey with a late report on 
the draft, Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin 
with the facts on our manpower situation, 
an EGA official to tell us what’s happened to 
our mission in Korea, an Army observer with 
some pertinent observations, and three Gl’a 
literally “dressed to kill”—but first, let’s fol¬ 
low our camera up the driveway to the East 
Wing of the White House, enter the doors, 
and visit for a moment with the Assistant 
to the President^—Dr. John Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Another week has passed into 
history. Once again, through the magic of 
television, we will meet with Government 
officials and hear reports on their activities. 
I wish every man, woman, and child in the 
world could join with us in these intimate 
meetings. Especially, I should like to have 
those behind the iron curtain witness these 
telecasts. All day long the Kremlin radio 
stations blare forth messages of hate and in¬ 
credibly fantastic falsehoods. You, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States, are pictured as war¬ 
mongers who are enslaved by greedy monop¬ 
olists. The Soviet Union is pictured as a 
paradise on earth. 

But because of the cowardice of th^ men 
In the Kremlin, none of the enslaved peo¬ 


ples are permitted any other source of in¬ 
formation. Never before in history has any 
despot possessed so much power and so 
much wealth as the small group which 
rules the Soviet Union But still they are 
not content. They now dictate where a man 
should live, where he should work and what 
he wears—^they also want to control his 
thinking—to own his mind as well as his 
body. That indeed is the epitome of 
slavery. 

I am convinced if the slaves behind the 
iron curtain could know us as we really 
are, a peaceful world would result—a woild 
of friends working together to bring happi¬ 
ness and prosperity to all mankind. If they 
could see these telecasts and come to know 
the officials of our Government as you do— 
the mere thought of war would be destroyed. 

Today it is my pleasure to present on 
Battle Report—^Washington, the Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, from whom we shall learn 
not alone of the tremendous contribution 
that labor is making to our Nation’s security 
and world peace, but particularly as to the 
manner in which that contribution is being 
made. 

Additionally thereto, we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting with Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, who 
will tell us of the problems and the achieve¬ 
ments of his administration; Edwin C. Ar¬ 
nold, Director of the Korean Section of 
EGA; and Capt. Walter Pennio of the United 
States Army—ex-newspaperman and Gen¬ 
eral MacAxthur’s former news chief—who 
has just returned to the States from Korea. 

Mr. McCormick. Forward rushes the sweep 
of UN’s victorious troops. Above the thirty- 
eighth parallel—South Koreans, already 75 
miles deep into what was once strictly Red 
territory. Below the parallel, troops like 
these—taking prisoners numbered in the 
scores of thousands. We couldn’t help won¬ 
dering, as perhaps you’ve wondered, how all 
this will affect the draft. So we took our 
cameras down to 1712 G Street, here in Wash¬ 
ington, entered the Selective Service head¬ 
quarters and asked the one man sure to 
know. Yes, Selective Service Director, Gen, 
Lewis B Hershey. Here is General Hershey’s 
answer: 

General Hershey. The work of the Selec¬ 
tive Service System will Increase even though 
we should find a satisfactory solution of the 
Korean incident. The Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem has before it the target established by 
the President of the United States as approx¬ 
imately, at least, 3,000,000 men in our Armed 
Forces. This number of men will require 
that the Selective Service System reexamine 
the different sources of manpower from 
which the number can be drawn. At the 
present time, the law provides for the re¬ 
sponsibility upon those between 19 and 26 
years of age. To provide a force of at least 
3,000,000 men we will be compelled to use 
far more of our manpower than we have ever 
done in the period when we were not at war. 
I suppose it is well to call our present period 
a period of tension and then the question 
comes, how can we best meet the figure of 
3,000,000 and disturb all of our manpower 
the least possible amount in order to permit 
the ultimate in production. There are many 
factors that must always be considered. 
Selective Service at the present time is en¬ 
gaged in filling the call of 170,000 men. 
These men will be submitted to the Armed 
Forces in September, October, and November. 
We do not know as yet what the demand will 
be by months later on, but it will require 
that we either increase the age group which 
does not seem to be the thing to do, or more 
Intensively use those who are in the age 
bracket 19 to 26. In doing that we must 
search first of all to increase the acceptabil¬ 
ity of those that we submit to the Armed 
Forces; secondly, we must reconsider those 
who have, now, dependent status, and prob¬ 
ably finally we must call on Congress to re¬ 


move the restriction which now prevails 
against induction of veterans. If America 
is to become strong and remain strong, we 
face the prospect in years ahead of using 
our young men in the Armed Forces to a 
much greater degree than we have in recent 
times. It will mean that the age group be¬ 
tween 19 and 25 must bear the larger share 
of this burden. Perhaps if we are success¬ 
ful as the years go on, we can lessen the time 
of service, but at the present time the 
indications are that probably the period 
of service will have to bs increased rather 
than decreased. It is true that arrangements 
will have to be made to defer a few of the 
most important people under 26 years of age, 
but if w'e are to meet and maintain the 
3,000,000 mark in our manpower, it will mean 
that practically every person must at some 
time in his career be ready to give to the 
greatest country on earth, as a service tax, 
some 30 months of his life. 

Mr. McCormick. Propaganda leaflets rained 
down upon Korea help to assure our armies 
of a friendly reception. But the victory 
itself must be won by men on the battlefield 
armed with machines born of our production 
lines at home. General Hershey has told 
us how many more the draft will siphon out 
of our manpower stream. Question: How 
will this affect industry—industry which 
supplies our guns, planes, tanks^ This time 
we send our cameras through the door of 
the Department of Labor and find at his desk, 
prepared to answer these questions—Labor 
Secretary Maurice Tobin, 

Hon. Maurice J. Tobin. Today the United 
Nations are rapidly bringing the fighting in 
Korea to a successful conclusion. At the 
same time, we are mobilizing to build a 
strong force for not only American defense, 
but for all the free nations which are asso¬ 
ciated with us in the United Nations. 

During the course of the next several 
months, more than an additional million 
people will be added to the Armed Forces. 
By the first of July next year the total man¬ 
power of the Army and Navy and Air Corps 
will amount to approximately 3,000,000. 
Now all of this has very serious Implications 
for America's economy. 

Admittedly, the Impact today has not been 
great, but we should give consideration to 
the fact that we have practically full employ¬ 
ment ill the United States at the present 
time, that for the first time In the history 
of America, the average weekly wage of fac¬ 
tory workers has gone in excess of $60 a week. 
There are definite occupational shortages in 
many areas of the country even right now. 
But there is no over-all shortage of man¬ 
power, but this condition will not remain for 
very long, because as yet, the economy has 
not felt the full impact of defense produc¬ 
tion. There are certain occupational short¬ 
ages in certain States in the country. The 
Labor Department has already issued a criti¬ 
cal list of skills—approximately 80 In num¬ 
ber—in which shortages exist at the present 
time, or In which there will be shortages in 
the not-too-distant future. The controls 
that are in effect at the present time are 
confined to controls in the allocation of ma¬ 
terials and controls in installment credit, 
which are not very stringent, and probably 
will be made more stringent. In the not- 
far-dlstant future, as the program progresses, 
it will be necessary to Invoke additional con¬ 
trols because inevitably wo are going to be 
running Into shortages of labor and short¬ 
ages of plants, shortages in equipment, and 
last but not least, probably as Important as 
any, real shortages of manpower. 

The manpower situation today differs 
greatly from the situation in 1940. In 1940 
we had 8,000,000 unemployed. Today that 
figure Is down to 2,200,000. There were but 
46,000,000 people gainfully employed at the 
start of World War IL There are 62,000,000 
people gainfully employed in the United 
States at the present time. 

So you can readily see In the event wo 
must have all-out mobilization, our man- 
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power situation is going to be a much more 
serious problem than it was at any time in 
World War II. Of course, like yourself, I 
hope, and we all hope, we will not have to 
have all-out mobilization, but we definitely 
must be prepared. That is why the Labor 
Department and the State employment serv¬ 
ices of the Nation, with their 1,800 national 
and district offices, are usmg every act to 
help in defense production to make certain 
defense-production goals are met. 

We will have to call on people who are not 
ordinarily in the work force, are not ordi¬ 
narily seeking employment. It means much 
greater utilization of women not now in the 
work force. Many are with skills which 
they developed during the last war. It 
means much greater utilization of handi¬ 
capped people. We should then remember 
that we have just completed national Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week. Em¬ 
ployers of labor who had never used handi¬ 
capped people before learned of the great 
contribution that the physically handicap¬ 
ped could make to production. I am confi¬ 
dent that a great deal of production effort 
will come from the working people for and 
by physically handicapped. 

In addition, it will be necessary for us 
to call upon older and retired workers with 
great skills. We expect to be able to procure 
approximately 5,000,000 additional workers 
from these sources. My advice to anyone 
who IS seeking a defense job is to go to his 
local employment office. First, learn the op¬ 
portunities that are to be found in your own 
community. We are attempting in every pos¬ 
sible way to eliminate needless migration. 
Most people desiring to do defense work are 
able to find opportunities in their own local 
communities. I would also strongly urge 
the employers to take advantage of the facili¬ 
ties of the employment service. There are 
to be found professional skills that will 
enable them to handle their difficult per¬ 
sonnel jobs m the days that lie ahead. 

Now It is a tremendous job, in spite of all 
of us, and, as Americans, everyone of us 
should pitch in and do our proportionate 
share There will be sacrifices, and taxes are 
bound to be higher. There are certain ma¬ 
terials and the like that we will be able to 
procure today that we may not be able to 
procure in the days that lie ahead. But all 
of us working together in this great defense 
effort can make America so strong that we 
can contribute to the strengthening of our 
allies to the point where we will be able, all 
giving everything that we have to preserve 
peace in the world. 

Mr. McCormick. Soldiers on the march 
here at home, soldiers battling in Korea’s 
summer heat, soldiers in snow-covered ter¬ 
rain, forced to fight cold and ice as well as 
the enemy—all bring to the Quartermaster 
Corps the same question that’s on your 
wife’s mind today—^yes, clothes. And so 
now—now we give you Battle Report’s own 
style show, a view of what the well-dressed 
GI is presently wearing in combat and a 
preview of what he’ll be wearing tomorrow, 
all done—(aside) within the limits of tele¬ 
vision, of course—somewhat like a very spe¬ 
cial strip-tease. At the microphone, stylet- 
conscious Dave Brinkley. 

Dave Brinkley. First on Battle Report’s 
runway, Pfe Carl MeInnis from Dothan, 
Ala., modeling the uniform worn by GI’s in 
Korea today, and fully equipped with M-1 
rifle, cartridge belt, and pack. That ob¬ 
ject attached on the outside is what the 
Army likes to call his entrenching tool—just 
the thing for digging foxholes this season. 

His uniform is of a cotton fabric, herring¬ 
bone twill. Outer layer, jacket and trous¬ 
ers, topped by steel helmet. 

Under the jacket, a layer of cotton under¬ 
wear. 

Now let’s take a look Inside his pack. 
There are his rations, his change of socks, 
and here is his toilet kit, containing razor, 
soap, towel, and toothbrush. 


And this handy item is called a poncho. 
That’s Army for raincoat. 

Now the well-dressed GI you’re about to 
see is Pvt Peter Stefanchik, of Yonkers, 
N. Y. He is showing you what they’ll be 
wearing in Korea this coming winter, in fact, 
part of the outfit will be issued around the 
middle of this month. 

He IS dressed in what is known as the wet- 
cold uniform—designed on the Army’s layer 
principle—outer layer, wind resistant and 
water repellent, inner clothmg of wool ma¬ 
terials, which makes the most use of air 
pockets as insulation 

Let’s ask Private Stefanchik to go into his 
strip tease 

Upper body wear—observe the private’s 
field jacket serving as an outer shell—wind 
resistant and water repellent. Beneath this 
another jacket of field pile. This normally 
is worn in extreme temperatures, and is car¬ 
ried with him at other times 

Under both jackets—a high-neck sweater 
slipover, which covers a flannel shirt 

Next the undershirt—CO percent wool and 
60 percent cotton. 

Now if you’ll give the private’s feet the 
eye, you’ll see the Army’s answer to the sol¬ 
dier’s age-old problem of trench foot—a 
waterproof boot, part rubber, inside of which 
is worn a felt insole and two pairs of wool 
ski socks. He’s given an extra change of 
socks so he can dry the wet ones against 
his body next day. 

Now the Army’s dry-cold uniform, de¬ 
signed to protect our GI’s in temperatures 
where there’s always snow on the ground, 
always below freezing—^this apparition is 
Corp. John W. Lemon, of Pittsburgh. 

The overwhite is worn purely for camou¬ 
flage purposes. 

Under that we find his costume varies 
from the wet-cold only in this way—the 
outer layer is a parka shell, with a parka 
lining, and with the hood attached. 

Note the hood, if you will—^it’s provided 
with an extension that has a fur ruff, with 
a malleable wire inside so he can adjust 
it around his face to protect him from snow 
and wind. 

The feet, too, are specially covered—the 
outer layer consists of muckluk boots—the 
sole made of very flexible leather * ♦ * 

and the upper part of canvas. They’re not 
waterproof because they don’t need to be 
where the weather is always below freezing. 
Inside each boot he wears heavy felt socks, 
plus two pairs of ski seeks, plus a wool 
cushion, plus two felt insoles. 

And that’s what the well-dressed GI is 
wearing this season. The Quartermaster 
Corps has issued him everything that goes 
with the finest kind of clothing—except 
hand-painted neckties. 

Mr. McCormick. War cuts deeper scars on 
Korea every day, breeds havoc, havoc that 
leaves in its wake torn and divided families, 
starvation, demolished homes, disrupted 
transportation. Caught in Korea when war 
erupted was a mission of the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration, sent there to help 
the new Republic of Korea to get on its eco¬ 
nomic feet. Since attached to the unified 
command, they’ve been doing yeoman service 
during the fighting, helping to sustain the 
civilian economy. For a more complete re¬ 
port on how this mission is carrying on in 
Korea, we focus now upon the Acting Direc¬ 
tor of the Korean Section of ECA, Edwin G. 
Arnold. 

Edwin G. Arnold. After most of Korea was 
overrun, obviously, our original program had 
to be thrown into the discard, at least tem¬ 
porarily. But members of the ECA staff re¬ 
mained in Korea, attached to the unified 
command, to do everything in their legal 
power to help maintain the civilian economy 
and keep the wheels of industry turning 24 
hours a day. This was most essential to the 
UN military action. 

The technical men succeeded in boosting 
textile production in the Pusan area to near¬ 


ly the total of the whole Republic prior to 
the war; power experts coaxed diesel, steam, 
and hydroelectric plants to put out sufficient 
juice to keep the lights on in the factories, 
and other ECA experts worked around the 
clock to help keep urgently needed supplies 
rolling through the ports and along the rails. 
Financial experts helped the Korean Govern¬ 
ment fight inflation. Still others helped co¬ 
ordinate contributions of relief supplies from 
many United Nations members. 

In early September the picture changed 
again, as rapidly as it had changed with the 
North Korean onslaught. United Nations 
forces launched an attack at Inchon, quick¬ 
ly moved on to Seoul, and in a matter of 
days almost the whole of the southern pen¬ 
insula was in United Nations’ hands. With 
this, ECA’s task doubled, if not trebbled. 

Responsibility for civilian relief is now in 
the hands of the unified command. ECA is 
now charged with implementing and aug¬ 
menting the task which was our original 
objective, to assist and advise the Republic 
of Korea in organizing and rebuilding its 
economy. 

We know that a lot of damage has been 
done. Most of Seoul is rubble. The same 
is true of Taejon, Pohang and a dozen other 
towns. The power system has been .seriously 
damaged, and transportation and communi¬ 
cations equipment wrecked. The civilian 
population in some urban areas stands close 
to starvation and, in the months to come, 
may be faced with death by disease and ex¬ 
posure. Inflation is again a serious threat. 

Members of ECA’s mission returned to 
Seoul a few days ago to assist in patching up 
whatever facilities are left, to assess the 
damage, and begin the purchase of urgently 
needed supplies. 

Congressional appropriation of funds for 
Korea for the current fiscal year is $90,000,000. 
Since the invasion, we have spent more than 
twenty-one million. Including some left over 
from last year’s funds. Of the ninty million 
for this year more than half will go for the 
purchase of fertilizer, cotton, rubber, coal, 
and petroleum products. About thirty 
million is earmarked for supplies to rehabili¬ 
tate docks, warehouses, electric-power instal¬ 
lations and industrial projects. 

Ultimately, the United Nations will carry 
the burden of the rehabilitation and recovery 
work, to make Korea a free, independent and 
virile democracy, with a free and healthy 
economy. 

Meanwhile, ECA will carry on with its orig¬ 
inal objective of helping a peace-loving 
people achieve economic stability, free from 
outside support. 

Mr. McCormick As you can see, war is not 
all “guns and glory.” Much of it is nothing 
more than drudgery, mud, and slime. Yes, 
the good earth in Korea is hard to take 
when it’s wet. Skilled observers accompany 
our troops to note their reactions under 
tough combat conditions, that our Armed 
Forces may learn whatever lessons are to be 
learned for future reference. Such eagle- 
eyed and keen minded observers were in the 
seige of Taegu, landed with the marines at 
Inchon, and only yesterday, an old friend 
who .is one of them—an exnewsman and 
MacArthur’s former news chief—^just re¬ 
turned Stateside, dropped by to see me at 
our NBC television offices. For the first¬ 
hand observations of a skilled observer—meet 
combat infantryman, Capt. "Walter Pennino. 

Is it as bad this time as it was last time 
around? 

Captain Penning. Yes, Bob; it’s Just as 
bad and it’s quite rough out there. 

Mr. McCormicsk. Shall we say this is the 
roughest yet? 

Captain Penning. I don’t think the infan¬ 
trymen kid themselves about it. I don’t 
think that the cembat infantryman hopes 
for any better break than dust and mud and. 
a hot meal and an occasional shower, and 
of course, the mail from home. Otherwise, 
other than that, there is very little he can 
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do to make himself comfortable. The area 
of Korea is Just not one of those places where 
you can be clean and comfortable. 

Of course, nobody is scrounging around 
the countryside the way they did in World 
War 11. The things that are available there 
are just not edible and there is quite a bit 
of dysentery and the boys don’t want any 
of that. The 0 and K rations are good 
enough for them. They have seen what 
dysentery can do to good men. Of course, 
you have probably heard about the horiible 
smells out there. They are just as bad as 
people say they are and because of these 
odors the boys can’t really develop a real 
appetite. The odors are caused by the ferti¬ 
lizer which is night soil and the people con¬ 
tinue to fertilize their crops much as they 
have for centuries. What makes matters 
worse is that the boys not only have to eat 
near these places and have to smell these 
odors, they also have to work in it. They 
have to dig their gun emplacements and their 
slit trenches and foxholes. 

The water situation wasn’t much different. 
It wasn’t drinkable. However, there was a 
lot of it. The engineers operating the water 
point purifying the water and water points 
all over the front lines. The bad situation 
was that you couldn’t count on the water 
point being in the same place that you had 
seen it yesterday, the reason being that the 
engineers not only had to operate these large 
canvas tanks and water-purification units, 
but they also had to defend them because of 
the infiltration. The North Korean Commu¬ 
nists had a talent for coming in on the flanks 
and in the rear of artillery batteries and 
such units as water point. 

The village offered little more comfort 
than the sparse hillside or the stenchy rice 
fields. Probably the only comfort out of the 
village was that you had some cover from the 
rain but, of course, the odors were still with 
you This dust they tell you about is a very 
fine red powder that settles every place— 
choking dust. The men wore handkerchiefs 
over their faces and looked pretty much like 
wild-west bandits. 

There may have been rougher, dirtier, more 
dismal places to fight a war, taut it would 
be sheer folly to tell the gallant men of the 
Twenty-fourth Division and the Twenty- 
fifth and First Cavalry Divisions different. 
For them it is the roughest ever. Of course, 
It should be. The only relief from the dust 
was mud if you had a preference for dis¬ 
comfort. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus the Nation, Amer¬ 
ica—as men working behind the battle in 
this Nation’s Capital have come before our 
cameras to report to you—thus the Nation 

stands this --- day of war. Until we 

turn our cam-eras upon the Nation again next 
week for another Teledocumentary—this, 
then, against the background of battlefront 
Korea, is Robert McCormick putting a period 
on your ninth Battle Report, Washington. 


Austrian Restitution Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter of 
October 4,1950, which I addressed to the 
Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, together with the reply from the 


Department of State signed by Ben. H. 
Brown, Jr., in which letters there is set 
forth information which I believe will be 
of interest to Senators concerning the 
proposals pending in the Austrian Par¬ 
liament to amend the restitution legis¬ 
lation and the commendable efforts of 
our Government to point out the unde¬ 
sirable character of these amendments 
to Austrian leaders. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

October 4, 1950. 

Hon Dean Acheson, 

State Department, 

Washington, D, C. 

Mt Dear Mr Secretary: I have recently 
been disappointed to learn that several of 
the political parties in Austria are introduc¬ 
ing and supporting undesirable amendments 
to the restitution law, and would greatly 
appreciate learning from you what steps our 
Government is taking to secure thoughtful 
reconsideration of these policies by the Aus¬ 
trians and If possible to prevent the enact¬ 
ment of the amendments. 

The restitution of looted property, accord¬ 
ing to my understanding, has been an im¬ 
portant point in allied wartime and postwar 
policy The principle is also in accord with 
every civilized concept of justice. Austria 
has had such a restitution law for some¬ 
time, but now, in an apparent bid for the 
votes of the pardoned “minor Nazis” both the 
People’s Party and the Socialist Party have 
proposed amendments to the restitution law 
which would effectively emasculate It. 

It is unfortunate that the restitution pro¬ 
gram has not already been completed by this 
date, by 2 years after the Nazi defeat. For 
a friendly country to amend the law so as 
to reopen past cases and impede pending 
cases would be even worse. 

I am confident you will agree that Austria 
will prejudice its position before the world 
if it should finally adopt such amendments, 
and I hope the representatives of our Gov¬ 
ernment can advise the leaders in Austria 
that any such course would arouse serious 
criticism in this country I shall be grateful 
for any Information which you can send to 
me on this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Paxil H. Douglas. 


Department of State, 
Washington, October 11, 1950. 
The Honorable Paul H. Douglas, 

United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Douglas: The Depart¬ 
ment refers to your letter of October 4, 1950, 
regarding your concern over the recent 
amendments to Austrian restitution legis¬ 
lation Introduced into the Austrian Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Tou will be interested to know that strong 
representations to the Austrian Government 
were made by the legation in Vienna within 
a few days after the bill to amend restitution 
legislation was introduced into the Austrian 
Parliament in July. 

The Department shares fully your feeling 
that amendments to the restitution legisla¬ 
tion that would reopen past cases, would 
be completely contrary to the policy of pro¬ 
tecting Nazi persecutees that the United 
States has constantly emphasized in Its nego¬ 
tiation with the Austrian Government. 

You may be assured that the Department 
will be do everything in its power to insure 
that undesirable amendments to the restitu¬ 
tion legislation do not become law. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ben H. Brown, Jr., 

Acting Assistant Secretary for Con^ 
gressional Relations 

(For the Secretary of State). 


The Medill Letter 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks m the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following ad¬ 
dress by Col. Robert R. McCormick, edi¬ 
tor and publisher of the Chicago Tnliune, 
delivered on the Chicago Tribune of the 
Air, over WGN, \yGNB, and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Saturday, Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1950: 

The Library of Congress has given to Sen¬ 
ator Tobey, and the latter has published in 
the Congressional Record, a letter written 
by Joseph Medill to Congressman Washburne 
on January 14, 1863, never before published, 
suggesting that Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
should be taken; Arkansas and Texas con¬ 
quered; Louisiana would fall to the holder 
of the Mississippi; then the war should be 
stopped, leaving to the Confederacy the 
States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi to be con¬ 
quered when convenient, and that Canada 
should be taken. 

Of the seven States which Medill would 
have let secede, the poverty of the soil of 
Georgia was well known. Florida was prac¬ 
tically a swamp. The other four States were 
poor in resources. 

In my biography of Grant, I pointed out 
how strong the Southeastern States were with 
the labyrinth of Virginia to the north, the 
sand bars off the coast, and the Appalachian 
Mountains to the west. 

Medill considered that all the generals ex¬ 
cept Grant were either slavery men or incom¬ 
petent, and he was right Sherman’s bi¬ 
ographer, Lloyd Lewis, says that Sherman 
did not learn his generalship from Grant un¬ 
til after the Vicksburg campaign. 

Medill wanted the Army to go on the de¬ 
fensive in Virginia and 40,000 men sent west. 
This was done later in the year. Medill 
wanted the garrisons added to the armies 
in the field. Grant did this when he came 
into power. 

That brings to mind a number of facts that 
have been recorded, but generally forgotten, 
and one important fact which I think’no 
historian has ever pointed out. Much as I 
have written about the Civil War, Its signifi¬ 
cance had not been apparent to me before. 

Wars are not started over any on© differ¬ 
ence * * * nor was the Civil War. The 

first cause of offense was the tariff that gave 
New England industries a monopoly In the 
South. This led to the nullification acts of 
South Carolina during President Jackson's 
term and has been a continuing grievance 
until recently. 

The next difference was that the Republi¬ 
cans of the Middle West insisted that slavery 
should not be admitted into any more terri¬ 
tories. 

The third cause was the ambition of 
Charleston to become an important seaport 
and the fourth was the animosity of the 
Democratic officeholders, who had been In 
power in Washington for 60 years. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it was these two minor causes 
which brought on the war—the firing upon 
Fort Sumter and the efforts of the southern¬ 
ers to take the capital, projecting well into 
slave territory, which led to the Baltimore 
riots, the capture of Baltimore, the crossing 
of the Potomac Into Virginia, and eventually 
to the battle of Bull Run. 

With the solidarity we have achieved in 
87 years, it is difficult to realize how much 
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the sections of the North were activated by 
different motives 

Lincoln was the outstanding leader for the 
preservation of the Union. He said: 

“I would save the Union I would save it 
the shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be 
restored, the nearer the Union will be ‘the 
Union as it was’ If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time save slavery, I do not agree 
with them. If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with 
them. My paramount object in this struggle 
is to save the Union, and is not either to save 
or to destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would do 
it, and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about slavery and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union, and what I forbear, I forbear because 
I do not believe it wculd help to save the 
Union ” 

The abolitionists, of whom Medill was one, 
wished to destroy slavery at all costs. As 
early as 1862, Lincoln found it necessary to 
conciliate them by the Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation. They eventually became the domi¬ 
nant element in the war. 

New England was not seriously interested 
in either abolition of slavery or the preserva¬ 
tion of the Union. The New Englanders had 
been the slave traders until that form of 
commerce was stopped under the leadership 
of Jefferson. They had Joined England 
against the United States in the War of 1812, 
supplying the English armies, which other¬ 
wise could not have operated, and refused 
troops to the national government. Their 
leaders opposed the purchase of Louisiana 
and the annexation of Texas in the following 
incendiary language. 

Josiah Quincy said: 

“If this bill (for the admission of Orleans 
Territory as a State) passes, it is my de¬ 
liberate opinion that It is virtually a dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union; that it will free the States 
from their moral obligation; and, as it will 
be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some, definitely to prepare for a separation— 
amicably if they can, violently if they must.” 

John Quincy Adams said: 

“Any attempt by act of Congress or by 
treaty to .annex the Eepublic of Texas to 
this Union would be an usurpation of power 
which it would be the right and the duty 
of the free people of the Union to resist and 
annul.’* 

Daniel Webster put the mistaken New Eng¬ 
land view in an argumentative way: 

“And he is a bolder reasoner than I, who 
has satisfied himself that this Government 
may be extended indefinitely either to the 
north or to the south, without endangering 
its stability and its duration. * * * 

“It certainly may be very well questioned, 
with how much of mutual intelligence, and 
how much of a spirit of conciliation and 
harmony, those who live on the St. Lawrence 
and the St. John might be expected ordi¬ 
narily to unite in the choice of a President, 
with the inhabitants on the banks of the 
Rio Grande del Norte and the Colorado. It 
is evident, at least, that there must be some 
boundary, or some limits to a republic which 
is to have a common center.” 

The Hartford convention would have de¬ 
clared for secession excepting for the exist-, 
ence of the triumphant armies of Jacob 
Brown and Andrew Jackson. 

From the treaty of peace following the 
Revolutionary War, the West was constantly 
exercised over the navigation of the Missis¬ 
sippi. Medill was a western man and an 
abolitionist. He wanted the Southwest in 
the Union as free States. He cared little 
about the Southeast, nothing about the pro¬ 
tective tariff. The West had wanted the 
annexation of Canada since 1812, to which 


the East was indifferent. In arguing that. 
Illinois should Join the Union side, Douglas’ 
had said: 

“We m the northwest of this great valley 
can never recognize either the propriety or 
the right of States bordering along the Gulf 
of Mexico and upon the Atlantic Ocean, or 
upon the Pacific, to separate from the Union 
of our forefathers, and establish and erect 
tax gatherers and custom houses upon our 
commerce in its passage to the gulf or the 
ocean. If we recognize the right in one case 
we give our assent to it in all cases, and if 
the few States upon the gulf now are to 
separate themselves from us and erect a 
barrier across the mouth of that great river, 
of which the Ohio is a tributary, how long 
will it be before New York may come to the 
conclusion that she may set up for herself 
and levy taxes upon every dollar’s worth of 
goods imported and consumed in the north¬ 
west, and taxes upon every bushel of -wheat 
and every pound of pork and beef, or other 
productions that may be sent from the 
northwest to the Atlantic in search of a 
market? The very existence of the people in 
this great valley depends upon maintaining 
inviolate and forever that great right secured 
by the Constitution of freedom of trade, of 
transit, and of commerce, from the center 
of the continent to the oceans that sur¬ 
round it. This right can never be surrend¬ 
ered; our very existence depends upon main¬ 
taining it.” 

The significant fact that has eluded his¬ 
torians is that in January 1863, the cause 
of the Union was at its lowest ebb. Mc¬ 
Clellan had been beaten in the peninsula. 
Pope had lost the second battle of Bull Run. 
Burnside had been defeated at Fredericks¬ 
burg and had failed in his famous mud 
march. 

In the middle sector, Nashville was the 
advanced post which had been besieged. 
Confederate troops had been to Cincinnati, 
and even into Ohio. Grant had been de¬ 
feated at Holly Springs and Sherman at 
Vicksburg, 

The trans-Mississippi campaigns did not 
loom in the public mind. In the main 
theater, only Grant had achieved even 
modest success. He had shown none of the 
genius which he developed six months later 
at Vicksburg and Lee had not made his 
fatal invasion of Pennsylvania. 

We may wonder what might have hap¬ 
pened if Lee had adopted Longstreet’s sug¬ 
gestion in May 1863, to leave Lee to hold 
the line of the Rapidan and Longstreet to 
take his corps to attack Rosecrans, while 
Grant was still occupied at Vicksburg. It is 
not beyond the possibilities that Longstreet 
would have destroyed Rosecrans and then 
have forced Grant to raise the siege of Vicks¬ 
burg ♦ * ♦ for even after Vicksburg and 

Gettysburg, victory was not In sight. Bragg, 
reinforced by Longstreet, was to win the al¬ 
most decisive battle of Chickamauga After 
that Medill’s suggestions that troops be sent 
west were carried out. With the help of 
these troops Grant broke the mountain bar¬ 
rier and Sherman made his great campaign 
in which he captured Atlanta and turned the 
Appalachian mountain range. He then, in 
the fall of 1864, conceived the march to the 
sea. 

At the time of Medill’s letter Sherman 
was completely hopeless of victory and did 
not think highly of Grant. New York was 
about to have its draft riots. One county 
of New York did secede from the Union. 
Later, Sherman, a westerner from Ohio, was 
to write to Grant when Grant was made 
commander In chief: 

“Now as to the future: Do not stay in 
Washington. Hallecfc is better q-uallfied 
than you are to stand the buffets of intrigue 
and policy. Come out West. Take to your¬ 
self the whole Mississippi Valley; let us 
make it dead sure and I tell you the Atlantic 
slope and Pacific shores will follow its des¬ 


tiny as sure as the limbs of a tree live or 
die with the main trunk.” 

And the last paragraph in the same letter: 

“For God’s sake and for your country’s sake, 
come out of Washington. I foretold to Gen¬ 
eral Halleck, before he left Corinth, the 
inevitable result to him, and I now exhort 
you to come out West. Here lies the seat 
of the coming empire, and from the West, 
when our task is done, we will make short 
work of Charleston and Richmond and the 
impoverished coast of the Atlantic.” 

And Just before Appomattox, Sheridan, 
who was from Albany, N. Y., felt: 

“If I obeyed these instructions and crossed 
the James and joined Sherman, the army 
of the Potomac would rest where they are 
and Sherman, with our assistance, would 
close the war. If this should happen it 
would be disastrous to the country, for there 
would be no balance of power between the 
East and the West.” 

In the end all the objects of the northern 
factions were secured: Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson were taken; Arkansas was conquered; 
Texas was isolated and partially occupied. 

The army of Vicksburg, joining the armies 
of the Cumberland and Ohio, with reinforce¬ 
ments from the East, finished the war in 
North Carolina. The army of the Potomac 
only penetrated 100 miles from Culpeper to 
Appomattox. 

Slavery was abolished, the Union was pre¬ 
served, and the New England tariff continued 
for another 70 years. 

Of the quarrels with Canada, that of In¬ 
dian invasion had disappeared. The others 
were settled in the treaty concluding the 
Alabama claims, a clever piece of diplomacy, 
concealing the fact that the arbitration was 
only consented to by Great Britain under 
threat of an invasion of Canada. 


Internal Security Act of 1950 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF, 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGUS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, Sevtemlyer 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record for the in¬ 
formation of Members of Congress a 
statement issued October 1, 1950, by the 
10 Senators who supported the Presi¬ 
dent's veto of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 and a series of editorials from 
leading newspapers in all parts of the 
country commenting upon the passage of 
the Internal Security Act. The accom¬ 
panying articles supplement the 10 edi¬ 
torials included in the fine statement of 
Congressman Clarence Cannon in the 
Appendix to the Record, beginning at 
page A7025. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Statement op Senators Chavez^ Douglas, 
Graham, Green, Humphrey, ‘Kefauveb, 
Kilgore, Leahy, Lehman, and Murray 
We, the undersigned Senators, opposed the 
Mundt-McCarran bill because it would not 
give adequate security but would seriously 
endanger freedom. We now hope that when 
Congress reconvenes in the calmer, post- 
election atmosphere, it may repeal or drasti¬ 
cally modify this unwise law and enact a 
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positive, effective security program, and we 
shall continue to work for this objective. 

Nevertheless, now that it has become law, 
we are confident that in the best democratic 
tradition all Americans will loyally obey this 
measure. For it was passed by Congress un¬ 
der democratic procedures and represented 
the judgment of the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the Members of both Houses. We be¬ 
lieve the decision was a mistake but, as be¬ 
lievers in democracy, we should bow to the 
will of the majority. 

Secondly, we urge with all the emphasis at 
our command that under no conditions 
should loyal and liberal-minded Americans 
who oppose the act help the Communists or 
join in organizations with them in their 
hypocritical attacks against the Mundt-Fer- 
guson-McCarran Act. Communist Party 
members are a devious and deceitful group, 
whose primary loyalty is to a foreign power. 
While they claim full freedom of speech for 
themselves when they are in a minority, they 
refuse to accord it to others when they take 
power. The Communists aim at violent rev¬ 
olution and not peaceful political action or 
genuine civil liberties. They are under the 
control of the Russian dictatorship and a 
large percentage of their members would be 
ready to spy and to commit acts of sabotage 
against us when a test of loyalties came. 

Yet experience has taught us that they in¬ 
variably seek to use an issue like the Mundt- 
Ferguson-McCarran Act for their party pur¬ 
poses. Thus, an act which purports to strike 
at them will undoubtedly be the occasion 
for new Communist Party manipulations and 
appeals. United-front organizations will be 
set up with the avowed aim of securing the 
act’s repeal. Defense funds will be gath¬ 
ered to protect the martyrs. Citizens gen¬ 
erally will be urged to join in these efforts. 
But the control and benefit as usual will be 
kept for the party and its ultimate, anti¬ 
democratic objectives. And in the long run 
such maneuvering will boomerang and hurt 
the whole campaign for the act’s repeal. 

We should not permit such a dastardly 
group to represent themselves as the de¬ 
fenders of that freedom which they would 
destroy. And unsuspecting, decent persons 
should not be drawn into their trap. Lib¬ 
eral-minded people should not Join such 
Communist-sponsored organizations which 
are urging repeal of the McCarran bill, at¬ 
tend Communist-sponsored meetings, or 
sign Communist-sponsored petitions. They 
should carefully scrutinize organizations 
which claim to be working for these ends 
and avoid the slightest association with 
so-called united fronts with Communists. 

To isolate and expose the Communists in this 
and other efforts, the blunderbuss registra¬ 
tion provisions of the act are not nearly as 
effective as the common sense, the experience, 
and the guidance of those who have been 
through these battles before. 

Finally, we urge all loyal, liberal-minded 
Americans to develop their own methods and 
use existing non-Oommunist and antl-Com- 
munist organizations to urge the repeal of 
the Mundt-Ferguson-McCarran Act and the 
substitution for it of a measure that will 
give adequate security with the least im¬ 
pairment of liberty. Even these efforts will 
be attacked by some persons, just as an at- ' 
tempt was made in the last minutes of the 
Senate debate to discredit the fight of the 
President and Members of Congress uphold¬ 
ing the veto by associating our sincere efforts 
against this legislation with the activities of 
persons of alleged Communist sympathies 
with whom we had no connection or con¬ 
tact. But those who understand the threat 
to freedom in this law will not be so easily 
frightened. While loyally observing the law, 
they should urge its early repeal or modifica¬ 
tion by constitutional methods conducted by 
existing loyal organizations and by new 
bodies free from Communist domination or 
influencJS. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Only so can the real grounds of our objec¬ 
tive be made clear. We are not interested 
in protecting Communists. We are inter¬ 
ested in protecting both the security and the 
freedom of America. 

Paul H. Douglas, Herbert H. Lehman, 
Harley M. Kilgore, Estes Kefauver, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, James Mur¬ 
ray, Frank P. Graham, Theodore F, 
Green, Dennis Chavez, Edward L. 
Leahy 

October 1, 1950. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
September 30, 1950] 

Reexamine McCarran Delusion 

It has been widely said that the Com¬ 
munist control bill that Congress passed into 
law over President Truman’s veto received 
only haphazard congressional attention as 
to content. Almost nobody had read it en¬ 
tirely; a few more had thumbed through 
parts of it; many had only glanced at it. 
This seems incredible, for a body of citizens 
who comprise the legislative branch of the 
most powerful Government on earth. But 
we are forced to accept it as true. If the bill 
had been read and understood by most 
Congressmen it could not have been adopted. 

It is a sad thing when hysteria grips the 
very core of our representative Government, 
but it clearly happened in this case. 

Fortunately, the congressional action is 
not irrevocable. There will be time, be¬ 
tween now and the resumption of Congress 
in November, for the Members to read the 
measure and consider what they have writ¬ 
ten into law. And there will be time upon 
returning to Washington to repeal the meas¬ 
ure, or so drastically amend it as to undo 
the bulk of the damage. Some sound guid¬ 
ance is provided by the President’s veto mes¬ 
sage, which likewise was evidently not read 
or listened to with any attentiveness. It is 
a good message, rooted in practical truth. 
We do not think the President was speaking 
politically in this message; he was offering 
the best judgment of the best minds in Gov¬ 
ernment—in the Justice Department, the 
Defense Department, the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency, and the Department of State— 
as to why and in what respects the bill is a 
dangerous one. 

It isn’t necessary, in the establishment of 
the measure as dangerous, to go into the 
relatively abstruse matters of thought con¬ 
trol and freedom of speech. Important 
though it is to keep the national direction 
straight in these matters, we can understand 
how confusions can develop about them, 
even in Congress, where the sound and the 
fury can throw a block against consecutive, 
reasonable logic. 

There are dangers in the bill that glare out 
at even the casual reader—dangers that have 
to do with our physical safety now, not our 
spiritual welfare in the distant future. 

The requirement of the publication of a 
complete list of vital defense establishments 
is one such. 

TO publish is to hand it over to the 
RUSSIANS 

Any Congressman must know that to pub¬ 
lish such a list is equivalent to handing it 
to the Russians—a detailed blueprint of 
exactly where we have installed every defense 
plant, every laboratory, every storage place 
for materiel. The Russians would give their 
eye teeth to get hold of such a list. This 
bill—this measure so widely ^nd loudly 
hawked as the answer to the Communist 
menace—^would hand it to them, as the 
President says, on a silver platter. 

Even more devastating to our cause is the 
requirement for the registration of all Com¬ 
munists and ofSclals of front organizations* 

In the first place, this clause of the bill 
misses the whole point of what the American 
people are trying to do about the Communist 
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menace. The point is not to pillory a lot of 
pinkos, or parade them before public scorn. 
The point is to prevent spies and saboteurs 
from damaging our Nation. 

This bill would not only fail directly to 
trap any genuine spies or saboteurs, who 
after all would not be silly enough to put 
their right names or affiliations on any reg¬ 
ister, but It would gravely jeopardize the 
chances of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion of catching the real culprits. For if 
the FBI IS going to have to run down and 
keep under surveillance all of the thousands 
of people who happen at one time or an¬ 
other to have belonged to Communist-con¬ 
trolled organizations, it’s going to have little 
time left over to do the vital work of trailing 
and rounding up the authentic bad actors. 
FBI would have to TURN ITS FILES INSIDE OUT 

Furthermore, the FBI’s responsibility for 
getting the goods on all the people covered 
by the registration law would automatically 
require that agency to make convincing 
showings in court of the guilt of the persons 
rounded up. The FBI has already shown 
great reluctance to drag out its confidential 
files for public perusal—again because you 
can’t make a thing public without also let¬ 
ting Russia in on it. But in the procedure 
mapped out by the new law the FBI would 
in all likelihood have to turn its files inside 
out, day after day. And if the FBI is going 
to have to bare its records and its sources of 
information to public view it might as well 
go out of business. We think there is hardly 
an American who wouldn’t entrust his se¬ 
curity to the FBI ten times sooner than to 
the authors of the current Communist con¬ 
trol bill. 

We believe, then, that this measure was 
railroaded through under pressure of a 
something’s-got-to-be-done hysteria which 
lost track utterly of just what it was that 
had to be done. 

Congress, on resuming its session, should 
go carefully and methodically Into the mat¬ 
ter of how to deal with the problem of spies 
and saboteurs. Admittedly the problem 
stands this time to be more critical than it 
has ever been before. We have to have the 
legal authority and the physical apparatus 
to head these people off before they can 
do their wrecking. We have to keep them 
out of Government, out of places where they 
can do their damage. But there are ways 
this can be done effectively, and there are 
certain clear principles that can guide Con¬ 
gress in reaching a rational plan. One is 
that you have to use stealth and cunning 
equivalent to their own—^you can’t go view- 
hallooing all over the countryside and ex¬ 
pect to find them in their holes when you 
get there. Another Is that the job is one 
for experts, for professionals. We still think 
J. Edgar Hoover is the top authority on 
what needs to be done to get and keep the 
Communists under control. He ought to be 
heeded next time. And, finally, it Is both 
reasonable and practical to produce a Com¬ 
munist control measure that embodies a 
minimum of lost motion and that cleaves 
as nearly as possible to those principles of 
democratic thought and procedure by which 
we have always abided. Considered from 
these viewpoints, the current measure is an 
awkward, panic-bred, confusion-ridden first 
attempt, and should be written off as such 
at the first opportunity. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of September 26, 1960] 

Congress Sits Up Shop in TiiouoHX Control 
It is ironical that what may well turn out 
to be President ’Truman’s soundest and most 
positive veto message would be the one most 
decisively rejected by Congress, This was 
the case in overwhelming passage of the 
*'anti-subversive” bill. In an Intellectual 
sense the action is kin to physical reprisals 
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which, in war are called atrocities, like those 
hy North Koreans upon prisoners of war. 

The action was taken out of a palpable 
mixture of motives. The very clamor to get 
at the bill quickly before Congress adjourned, 
for political campaigning was a revelation of 
intent. It was a concession to and an ex¬ 
ploitation of a national mood of unceitainty, 
fear, and vengeance. A commentary may be 
found in that of the 10 Senators who voted 
to support the President’s vigorous protest, 
none is up for re-election save Herbert Leh¬ 
man, of New York. And as to him, the sug¬ 
gestion that he is risking his political life 
was openly voiced, a virtual confession that a 
noxious infection is in the air. 

In this haste there was no consideration 
of obvious truths in the President’s veto 
message. For one, the patchwork bill is 
likely to prove unworkable, not to speak of 
its affront to principles of freedom, its in¬ 
vitation to abuse and persecution. None of 
the overriding majority gave heed to the 
plain fact that the Justice Department and 
the FBI are now turned into a great agency 
for policing words, actions, attitudes, 
thoughts. 

In many ways the bill which was passed, 
vetoed, and repassed in the hysterical closing 
hours of Congress goes beyond the Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798—and these, it is re¬ 
called today to every child in school, bore 
themselves the stamp of an aberration. 

Today’s new law sets up a definite instru¬ 
mentality of search and seizure. The new 
repression goes beyond the other in its 
dangers because it is so loose and general in 
Its proscriptions. It could be applied to the 
ruination of any critic of the Government. 
It could be applied to the suppression of a 
new political party, as John F. Day, of the 
Courier-Journal Washington Bureau, pointed 
out in the Passing Show of Sunday’s news¬ 
paper. Mr. Day recited a section of the bill 
which defines it as unlawful for a person 
‘‘knowingly to combine, conspire, or agree 
with any other person to perform any act 
which would substantially contribute to the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship.” 
And what sort of act is in mind? It surely 
must give one pause to read on in his report: 
“One of the sponsors of the bill, Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, said that to admit be¬ 
lief in something was ‘an overt act.’ ” 

Does not one see substance, therefore, in 
the President’s warning that this Govern¬ 
ment has now been put in the thought- 
control business? 

Already this business is being organized. 
The Department of Justice starts setting up 
its enforcement unit. Obedient to Con¬ 
gress though he had fought passage of the 
bill, Attorney General McGrath says it must 
necessarily be large and costly. It will also 
be faced with a task of enormous proportions 
and inevitable slow motion, what with the 
interminable process of trials and appeals 
from court to court. None may expect to 
see his pet Communist or the officers of the 
Progressive Party or any other nagging and 
vociferous liberal behind the bars for years, 
if ever. 

And so we have, as a law, a handy sound¬ 
ing board for expression of rage and hatred 
for communism. But we do not have a law 
that will prevent espionage, sabotage, and 
the operation of clandestine conspirators. It 
is these that are the danger today, not the 
ineffectual radicals who already are known 
to authorities, and whom the new law will 
but serve to drag laboriously once more into 
the light. At the same time, though, no 
other man is safe, by whatever good works 
and intentions, from being dragged likewise 
through smears, libels, falsifications. The 
'Government Itself is not safe, because the 
new law tears away the veils of defense 
security to serve a mad impulse of universal 
suspicion. A terror is on the land, and this 
is its mantle. 

XCVI—App.* 


[Frorr the Commonweal of October 6, 1950] 
Controls 

Marxist communism is more than idea— 
It is a set of beliefs incarnated in the Soviet 
Union The ideas behind Russian commu¬ 
nism and those that move American democ¬ 
racy are strikingly antithetical. So there is 
all the difference m the world between life 
in the United States of America and in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

But when the Members of the Eighty-first 
Congress went hack home after their long 
and tough session on Capitol Hill, the dif¬ 
ferences between the two countries were not 
as great as they had been. It would surely 
be an exaggeration to say that the gentle¬ 
men of Congress had doused the lights of 
American freedom Yet in their blind anger 
against the forces of world communism, 
they did take a step .down the road that 
leads to the totalitarian darkness. And that 
must be a matter for regret. 

Before the Congressmen finally boarded 
the trains and planes carrying them to their 
homes in the 48 States, they left behind 
them, as the law of the land, H. R 9490, 
the Internal Security Act of 1960. As Presi¬ 
dent Truman said when he vetoed the act, 
H. R. 9490, despite the sincere intention to 
draw up a drastic Communist-control law, 
is more pro- than anti-Communist. 

There is no free exchange of ideas in 
Soviet Russia. Invariably the heretic is 
harassed, hounded, and eventually elimi¬ 
nated with cool, cruel efficiency. That is 
one application of the Leninist philosophy. 
In the United States, of course, we have 
a different notion about freedom of thought. 
We are more afraid of the suppression of 
ideas than of their public expression. 

H. R. 9490 provides in section 22 that we 
will henceforth exclude from our country 
anyone who advocates any form of totali¬ 
tarian government or one-party system— 
whether he be Russian agent, Yugoslav func¬ 
tionary, Argentine naval officer, Portuguese 
professor or Spanish Jesuit. 

There is no freedom of the press in Russia. 
Books, magaiznes, newspapers, pamphlets, 
whatever is critical of the Soviet regime, are 
ruthlessly suppressed. This too is part and 
parcel of the system most of us despise. 

H. R. 9490 provides that the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral is required to deport aliens in any way 
associated with publishing or distributing 
material that expresses belief in the eco¬ 
nomic or political doctrines of any form of 
totalitarianism. This includes Marxists of 
every dispensation, the more ardent Franco¬ 
philes, the queer little men with their queer 
little doctrines who inhabit the Columbus 
circles and bughouse _^squares of America. 
A refugee who sells a copy of Das Kapital in 
a second-hand bookstore is liable to depor¬ 
tation. 

The Soviet Government maintains a strict 
iron curtain around itself and its satellites. 
It does not believe in freedom of movement. 
It goes to drastic extremes to protect its 
citizens from the contagion—and free air— 
of the outside world. 

H. R. 9490 sharply limits the right of the 
United States Government to admit for¬ 
eigners on diplomatic business. With the 
Internal Security Acl} the Government can 
no longer offer asylum in this country to 
foreign diplomats who have repudiated 
Soviet imperialism and wish to escape 
reprisals. 

These are only a few of the provisions of 
the act. Those dealing with the control of 
Communists—^which is what the act set out 
to do—are themselves generally ambiguous, 
inefficient and, insofar as they jeopardize 
the rights of innocent men and women who 
may be the victims of unfounded suspicion, 
due to vague terminology, are downright 
dangerous to our national welfare. 

H R. 9490 IS an unhappy piece of legis¬ 
lation. In a way, it represents a small vic¬ 
tory for the Communists, America will be 


a little less America while it remains on 
the books There will be that much less 
for all of us to believe in. 

[Prom the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times of 
September 26, 1950] 

A Major Mistake 

Congress and the people of the United 
States may never know how seriously the 
McCarran Communist-control bill will give 
aid and comfort to the very Communists it 
is supposed to control. 

The opening paragraph of President Tru¬ 
man’s veto message took away the breath of 
many sincere Congressmen who had been 
supporting the bill. The President rejected 
the bill after consulting with; 

The Department of Justice; 

The Department of Defense; 

The Central Intelligence Agency; 

The Department of State. 

These are the agencies responsible for the 
security of our Nation. The Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency is our espionage division 
When that Agency gives an opinion that any 
piece of legislation will hurt its functioning, 
the American people should give sober 
thought to the opinion. 

But Congress was in no mood for sober 
thought. It was politically and emotionally 
hell-bent to pass some law against Com¬ 
munists. 

Here’s an example. There are people be¬ 
hind the iron curtain upon whom we must 
depend for information. From time to time 
this country gets them out, as refugees, as 
immigrants, as special cases. The McCarran 
bill will prevent them from coming here. 
That will help the Communist cause. 

The bill will cut off immigration from 
some other countries. As, the President 
points out, by excluding persons from totali¬ 
tarian countries the McCarran bill will pre¬ 
vent all Spanish businessmen and students 
from coming here. 

That is only one aspect, and a relatively 
minor one, which shows how ill-considered 
the McCarran bill really was. 

Of more importance is the warning by the 
President that the net effect of the bill will 
“help the Communists, not hurt them.” Al¬ 
ready the Communist Party in this country 
has served notice it will defy the law. The 
President anticipated that. 

He warned that enforcing the feature of 
the law which requires Communists, Com¬ 
munist organizations, and Communist-front 
organizations to register may bring a long 
court fight which could drag out 2 to 4 years. 

Even after a final ruling—if it is against 
the Communist Party—the Communists need 
only to change the names of their organi¬ 
zations and force the Government to “begin 
all over again the lofig, dreary process of 
investigative, administrative, and judicial 
proceedings.” The energies of the FBI would 
be wasted and its sources of information 
dried up. 

The President warned that the bill itself 
represented “a clear and present danger to 
our Institutions.” Innocent, non-Commu- 
nist persons could be harassed by its 
workings. 

There is only one course now left for the 
Government to protect itself against the 
hysteria which resulted in the passage of the 
bill. A quick decision on the bill’s consti¬ 
tutionality by the Supreme Court is needed. 
Unfortunately, the Court cannot toss out the 
whole bill even if it finds parts of it uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The President’s warning that the bill 
would “so greatly weaken our liberties and 
give aid and comfort to those who would 
destroy us” was taken too lightly by Con¬ 
gress. The Sup*‘eme Court can consider the 
bill in a climate less fogged by hysteria. 
If it is possible for the Attorney General to 
bring a suit for a declaratory judgment by 
the high court, he should take Immediate 
action. 


:58 
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[From the New York Times oi September 25, 
1950] 

The Anti-Communist Law 

As expected, the Internal Security Act of 
1050 has now been pessed by both Houses 
of Congress over President Truman’s veto. 
There are certain features of this hodgepodge 
piece of legislation that will genuinely 
strengthen the internal security of the 
United States against Communist subver¬ 
sion. Such are the provisions for closing 
loopholes in the espionage, sabotage, military 
security and deportation laws, and for sum¬ 
mary arrest and detention of probable spies 
or saboteurs when the President proclaims 
an emergency. These laudable features of 
the new law, which propose to do something 
practical about existing or potential Com¬ 
munist action as distinct from Communist 
thought, could and should have been enacted 
as separate legislation. 

Instead, they were lumped in with, or 
tacked on to, other proposals that in our 
view are unworkable and, in a very real 
sense, un-American. In its broad prohibi¬ 
tions, its sweeping registration requirements, 
its narrow-minded immigration and nat¬ 
uralization clauses, the new law represents 
a long step away from the American tradi¬ 
tion of liberty and freedom. We believe in 
legislation that would prevent the Commu¬ 
nists from doing harm to our country, but 
not in legislation that is self-defeating, di¬ 
versionary and undiscnminating. Presi¬ 
dent Truman performed an act of genuine 
courage in vetoing this bill. And so did the 
handful of Democrats and Republicans who 
voted against it. 

However, the measure is now the law of 
the land. We think that many of its de¬ 
ficiencies will spon show up an the effort to 
enforce it. One of the fine features about a 
democracy is that error can be rectified be¬ 
fore it Is too late. And so we may hope that 
some of the more unwise and impractical 
provisions of this law will in due time be 
modified by Congress in a moment of calmer 
thinking and more reasoned reflection. 

. [From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun of 
September 28, 1950] 

On the laSTTERNAL SECURITY ACT 

Apparently Congress wants to make certain 
that the American people know It Is opposed 
to communism. To prove it, the legislators 
last week passed what they believe to be an 
anti-communist measure, overriding a Presi¬ 
dential veto In the process. However, there 
are many Americans who feel that the law¬ 
makers in their zeal to neutralize the forces 
of communism in the United States have In¬ 
stead given aid and ^comfort to those who 
would destroy us. 

Congressmen claim that the Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act of 1950 will serve the Government 
well in keeping tabs on Reds within our 
borders. They say it will help the executive 
branch weed undesirable immigrants from 
the desirable ones and decide questions of 
citizenship qualifications. This law, accord¬ 
ing to Congressmen, will do numerous things 
to strengthen America’s internal security. 

President Truman, in his veto message to 
Congress, explains In length why he feels that 
the net result of the Internal Security Act 
will be to help the Communist, not hurt 
them. He points out, almost painstakingly, 
that there are already laws which give us 
most of the protection we need from the real 
dangers of treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
actions looking to the overthrow of our Gov¬ 
ernment by force or violence. The new leg¬ 
islation, the President declares, hinders the 
Department of justice and its Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, causing these agencies to 
waste Immense amounts of time and energy 
attempting to carry out its unworkable reg¬ 
istration provisions. Moreover, the sub¬ 
versive bill gives Government officials vast 
powers to harass all of our c!ti'="ens in the 
exercise of their right to free speech. 


This last point deserves particular atten¬ 
tion. Among the major provisions of the 
Security Act is one requiring the registration 
of the Communist Party and its individuals 
membeis, as well as all Red-front oiganiza- 
tions. A front organization is defined as “a 
group of persons * * * permanently or 

temporarily associated together for joint ac¬ 
tion” pursuing ‘‘fiom time to time” a policy 
similar to that of the Communist Party. 
Thus, to use President Truman’s example, a 
group favoiing low-cost housing for sincere 
humanitarian reasons might be classified as 
a Communist-front organization, according 
to the Internal Defense Act. 

Congress acted unwisely, to say the least, in 
passing this act in its present form. The 
Ameucan people may rightfully expect our 
lawmakers to provide adequate legal defenses 
against sabotage or espionage by Reds. In 
protecting our Nation from such activities, 
however, they must exercise special care in 
seeing to it that America’s traditional liber¬ 
ties are not endangered. Congress has, in 
its endeavor to isolate the Communist Party, 
enacted a law which could do great damage 
to the democratic structure of the United 
States. The lawmakers should correct their 
mistake at the earliest possible moment. 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
September 25, 1950] 

A SCATTERGUN WHERE A RiPLE Is NEEDED 

Most people—even Congressmen—^will ad¬ 
mit that the problem is to curb Communists 
and their sympathizers without unduly 
jeopardizing the liberties of patriotic Amer¬ 
icans. 

By that standard It is obvious that the 
Communist control bill which the Congress 
overwhelmingly passed over the President’s 
veto is badly lacking. 

Mr. Truman’s objections to the bill were 
based on the advice of Federal agencies, in¬ 
cluding the FBI, which will be charged with 
its enforcement. The House hardly paiised 
to hear the President’s long message. The 
Senate vote came after a protracted filibus¬ 
ter—conducted, incidentally, by the very 
Senators who customarily heap scorn on 
southern Senators for filibustering. But 
that Is beside the point here. 

Instead of providing a rifle for cutting 
down real Communists and follow-travelers— 
which is what is needed—the Congress-ap¬ 
proved act puts a scattergun into the hands 
of Federal bureaucrats. A great many inno¬ 
cent persons are apt to get hurt by pellets 
exploding all over the landscape. 

The registration and reporting provisions 
are apt to bring the most trouble. As the 
President pointed out, real Communists will 
use every delaying tactic available while a 
great many patriots will be subjected to em¬ 
barrassment and injustice. 

The law even demands that security be 
violated. It calls for a Federal register of 
all Defense Establishments from which Com¬ 
munists would be barred. Thus the Commu¬ 
nists are given a public catalog of our most 
vital defense installations. 

As bad as the bill is, it could have been 
made acceptable with a few amendments. 
Perhaps Congress can be persuaded to accept 
such amendments when It reconvenes and 
before too much damage has been done. 

[From the Raleigh (N. o.) News and Observer 
of October 1, 1960] 

It Is THE Law 

Although he vetoed the 1960 Internal Se¬ 
curity Act, popularly known as the anti¬ 
communist law, President Truman and At¬ 
torney General McGrath have lost no time 
in making it clear that the administration 
will enforce the law to the best of its ability 
so long as it remains on the statute books. 

This is the proper attitude, not only for 
the administration, but for all citizens as 
well. 


President Truman, other administration 
officials. Members of Congress, and citizens 
generally were well within their rights in 
opposing the passage of the bill. In fact, 
they had much the best of the argument, 
though not the necessary votes in Congress. 
The measure, even, if it should be as effective 
as I'^s sponsors claim in combating com¬ 
munism, establishes too high a price in the 
depri\ration of rights of innocent people— 
rights that have made the United States a 
free country and which have been the 
proudest boast of all Americans. In addi¬ 
tion to that, there is grave doubt of the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the law. It is also doubtful 
if it can be enforced no matter how con¬ 
scientious the efforts in that direction. 

Opponents of the measure will also be well 
within their rights in seeking its repeal or 
amendment by the next session of Congress. 

But the law is the law. This is a govern¬ 
ment of laws. It does not lie with any offi¬ 
cial or any citizen to distinguish between 
good laws and bad laws. President Truman 
and Attorney General McGrath have given 
full recognition to that fact. Others should 
follow their example. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
September 3, 1950] 

A Bad Law on the Books 

There is no point in arguing further about 
the anti-Red bill President Truman vetoed. 
The House overwhelmingly and Immediately 
overrode the veto, waiting impatiently till 
Mr. Truman’s message was read, taking no 
time to weigh his arguments. The Senate 
seems sure to follow suit. 

The law is a bad law. but it is virtually 
on the books. 

The law is a bad law for reasons that the 
President’s veto message ably stated. It is 
not inconsistent to argue, as he did, that the 
law would at the same time not hit many 
Communists but might hit many innocent 
persons. When shot is scattered guilty per¬ 
sons are frequently unharmed while inno¬ 
cent persons are struck. The effectiveness 
of the law against the Reds will require prov¬ 
ing that the nonregistered accused are Reds; 
in the trial of Harry Bridges we have a good 
example of how difficult that can be. The 
danger of the law to innocent persons lies 
ill the likelihood of false accusation; in the 
smears of Senator McCarthy we have a good 
example of how great this likelihood is. 

The law is virtually on the books for several 
reasons. The main one undoubtedly is that, 
as Senator Scott Lucas said last night, the 
American people want a stiff anti-Red bill, 
without carefully considering either what is 
being defended or how best to defend it. 

A secondary reason is that the foes of 
President Truman, within both parties, 
wanted to put him on the spot. If ho 
signed the bill they could claim they forced 
him to do so. If he vetoed the bill they 
could hold his veto against him. 

President Truman took the honest and 
courageous course of vetoing it. 

How much will his veto hurt him? There 
is much for which Mr. Truman should be, 
has been, and will be justifiably criticized. 
It will be Ironic and unjust indeed if he is 
damaged seriously by what is tmdoubtedly 
a most brave and statesmanlike stand. 

But his foes should not Judge their success 
on this point too certain. Harry Truman 
Is the man who started the Greek-Turkish 
program against communism. He Is the 
man who set up the Federal loyalty pro¬ 
gram. He is the man whose administration 
created the Marshall plan and the North ‘ 
Atlantic Pact. He is the man who made the 
decision to battle against communism In 
Korea. It will not be possible to pin a pro- 
Red tag on him. 

Now the important thing Is for the Amer¬ 
ican people to be alert against abuses of 
this hodgepodge and vague law. On® of 
the first things needed is to set up sumo 
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kind of an appeal system within which 
organizations labeled as Communist-front 
organizations can defend themselves if they 
want to. 

The processes of democracy are mysterious. 
When authority is needed the Government 
can usually find the power even when laws 
are not on the books. When broad powers 
are granted that the Government does not 
want to abuse, frequently it does not do so. 
Let us hope that this will be the case in 
the present instance. Maybe the passing of 
the law will give the American people a kind 
of emotional purging so that we can get 
on with the job of guarding against the Reds 
Without destroying the values that the Reds 
are attacking 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
September 26, 1950] 

Daitgers of the New Security Law 

One law does not change the character of 
a society, and the new internal secuiity law 
will not turn America into a police state. 
Yet we would be inexcusably naive if we did 
not recognize this measure as bordering dan¬ 
gerously close to totalitarian-type police 
controls It places a great deal of our indi¬ 
vidual freedom at the discretion of the Presi¬ 
dent and his administrative officials. 

We have never before been willing to place 
such wholesale authority in the hands of 
the executive branch 

An overwhelming majority of the people 
apparently believes that the threat to our 
security is so great we must take this risk. 
This in itself should be a warning to us, lest 
in our hysteria we further weaken the tradi¬ 
tional and constitutional safeguards to our 
liberty. 

We can lose our freedom by majority vote 
quite as easily—perhaps more easily—than 
by a minority clique seizing power. 

Under the new law the President can de¬ 
clare an emergency in case of an “insur¬ 
rection within the United States in behalf of 
a foreign enemy.” A panicky President 
could interpret “insurrection” quite loosely, 
especially if egged on by a scared public. 
President Truman once wanted to draft rail¬ 
road employees into the Army, in order to 
put down a strike. 

In an emergency, any person whom the 
authorities “have reasonable ground to be¬ 
lieve * * * will engage in, or probably 

conspire with others to engage in, acts of 
espionage or sabotage” can be arrested. 
Anyone so held is entitled to a hearing with¬ 
in 48 hours, and can appeal to a review board 
and the courts. What is new about this pro¬ 
vision is that the Government can round up 
people on suspicion only 

But even this so-called concentration- 
camp power probably is not as dangerous, 
practically, as the extremely harsh methods 
set forth for dealing with aliens. The At¬ 
torney General is given absolute authority to 
prevent admission of an alien, without even 
having to disclose the basis for his ruling. 
Aliens who are members of any totalitarian 
party in any foreign country are barred. 
Even suspected Communist “sympathizers” 
are barred. 

Any alien naturalized after January 1 will 
have his citizenship revoked, moreover, if he 
becomes a member of any group which would 
have disqualified him as a citizen at the 
time he was naturalized. This means any 
group classified as a “Communist front.” 
Any alien who has been a member of such a 
front within the last 10 years must with¬ 
draw within 3 months after it is so classified, 
or he cannot become a citizen. 

But what is a “front”? Organizations 
which are classified as “fronts,” and thus 
required to register with the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, are designated by a Subversive Activi¬ 
ties Control Board of five members appointed 
by the President. 


Organizations and individuals, it is true, 
can appeal this designation to the Board and 
to the courts But many innocent people 
are bound to be caught in this wide net. 
And it may take them years to remove the 
stigma, even if they are exonerated in court. 

If we could always count on wise admin¬ 
istration, probably none of these new pow¬ 
ers would need alarm us greatly But it 
takes little imagination to envision almost 
intolerable harassment under them. 

Suppose the Attorney General and the 
Subversive Control Board should be men of 
the McCarthy-Schoeppel stripe. It would be 
possible for such men to conduct a virtual 
reign of terror, throwing people into prison 
for failure to register, for making false state¬ 
ments. etc. They could keep the law en¬ 
forcement agencies and the courts so load¬ 
ed with work that many real Communists 
could carry on their espionage unheeded. 

That is the danger, of course. We have 
decided to risk it, in the urgency of the 
present world situation. But let us not for¬ 
get that the risk is there. 

[Prom the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
October 5, 1950] 

Silly Requirement in the Spy Law 

The new Communist-control law, passed 
overwhelmingly by Congress over President 
Truman’s veto, requires the manager of a 
defense plant to post a notice stating that 
the plant is producing war materials, if the 
Secretary of Defense directs it. 

The purpose of the notice would be to 
warn Communists and fellow travelers that 
if they try to get a job in the plant—or 
actually get one—^they are violating the law 
and can be sent to prison. The law says 
that Communists and fellow travelers may 
not work in defense plants, but that workers 
shall be informed which are defense factories. 

If put into practice, this would serve the 
Communist espionage system admirably. It 
w uld furnish spies accurate mfo»*mation on 
where to look for facts on our military plans. 
It would enable them to build up an ideal 
strategic-bombing map for Soviet Russia. 

The law does not require an employer to 
screen his employees. The responsibility for 
that is properly on the FBI and military 
counterintelligence. But with thousands of 
factories beginning defense work, it will be a 
staggering task for these police agencies to 
check several million workers. 

Of course, most plants producing large war 
equipment cannot be hidden very well, any¬ 
way. But there are many small plants, sub¬ 
contracting vital parts, which are unknown 
even to their own workers. If they are un¬ 
labeled, spies may never be attracted to 
them. It is often these small factories, pro¬ 
ducing key parts, which are the best targets 
for sabotage 

For this reason. Defense Secretary Mar¬ 
shall probably will not require defense-plant 
managers to put tags on their factories for 
the convenience of spies. But the provision 
is in the law and a panicky administration 
might do it some time in the future. 

[Prom the Pittsburgh Press of September 25, 
1950] 

The Veto Message 

Only time can tell whether Congress has 
made the terrible mistake which President 
Truman believes it made by passing the so- 
called Communist-control bill over his veto. 

But certainly Congress did not give the 
veto message the careful consideration which 
it deserved, and for which Mr. Truman had 
sent a personal plea to each member. 

It was an exceedingly impressive message. 
Its tone was temperate. Its statement of 
the principle that this free country should 
punish men for crimes they commit, but 
never for opinions they have, was eloquent. 


Its explanation of the reasons why the 
President felt compelled to disapprove the 
bill after huge majorities of boLh parties in 
both branches of Congress had voted for it 
was painstaking and persuasive. 

Yet the adjournment-headed House hardly 
could w^it for its reading clerk to drone 
through the message before starting its roll- 
call vote to override the veto 

And though the Senate went into a 24- 
hour session, there was little more evidence 
there of open-minded willingness to discuss 
the President’s arguments on their merits. 

Mr. Truman may be mistaken m his opin¬ 
ion—an opinion which, he said, also is held 
by the Departments of Justice, Defense, and 
Si^ate, and the Central Intelligence Agency— 
that the law which now goes on the statute 
books will help, not hurt, the Communists. 

The dangers which he sees m this legisla¬ 
tion—dangers to national security, to Amer¬ 
ica’s relations with other friendly nations, to 
the rights of all citizens—may be less than 
he believes. Or may be nonexistent. 

Laws previously enacted may be—and in 
this newspaper’s opinion are—less adequate 
than Mr Truman thinks to protect the coun¬ 
try from “the real dangers of treason, espio¬ 
nage, sabotage, and actions looking to the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence.” 

And unquestionably the votes in Congress 
on this bill reflect a heavily predominant be¬ 
lief among the American people that strong 
and comprehensive new legislation is needed. 

But legislation enacted in such times of 
stress as these can be, and in other such 
times has been, too comprehensive and too 
stronj to be wise and safe. The people and 
their Congress cannot afford to be too sure 
that Mr Truman is mistaken. 

At the moment, however, Congress has had 
its way, and its Members are scattering to 
their homes and their campaigns. 

When they assemble again late in Novem¬ 
ber they should give Mr. Truman’s veto mes¬ 
sage the thoughtful attention just denied it 
in the adjournment rush. And if, in the 
calmer postelection light, they see that the 
new law does go perilously too far, they 
should be resolutely prepared to admit and 
rectify their errors. 

[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
September 25, 1950] 

The Greater Danger 

Some sections of the McCarran subver¬ 
sives control bill are unnecessary and dan¬ 
gerous. The overwhelming margins by 
which Congress repassed this legislation over 
President Truman’s veto—286 to 48 in the 
House, 57 to 10 in the Senate—are sobering 
and frightening. Congress seems to be say¬ 
ing to the people, “You do not know what 
danger confronts you.” 

Yet, one cannot accept the premise that 
the Communist international conspiracy, 
and that alone, motivated Congress to force 
into the hands of the President powers he 
did not want to use—^police-state methods 
including concentration camps for suspected 
citizens in wartime—to protect the Nation 
against subversives. There were other fac¬ 
tors of motivation. 

To a considerable extent, this last action 
of Congress before most of its Representa¬ 
tives and a third of its Senator returned to 
face the voters, constituted a declaration of 
its independence from domination by the 
executive branch. Even the leaders of the 
administration forces in Congress joined in 
defying the President. It was a* last chance 
to prove that Congress wears no one’s collar. 

At the same time Congress was disavowing 
to the public any responsibility for what 
Communist infiltration there may be In the 
Government. Uncertain about what impact 
the Alger Hiss conviction, the McCarthy 
charges against the State Department, and 
other questions of loyalty raised from time 
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to time, may have made on the pTiblic mind, 
Congress by approving the McCarran bill 
over the Presidential veto put itself on rec¬ 
ord. Congress is for democracy and mother¬ 
hood; it IS against communism. A good 
sound platform. 

But vre think there is less of hysteria 
among the people than among many Mem¬ 
bers of Congress respecting the Communist 
menace and proper ways to meet it We 
do not know very many people who are 
ready to give up their rights of free thought, 
free speech and a free press to a Govern¬ 
ment police system intended to preserve 
those very rights which have been sacrificed. 

The McCarran bill, which could become 
the most repressive law ever enacted by Con¬ 
gress in the hands of administrators who 
believe police-state methods are necessary 
or desirable, represents a grave departure 
from the moral and political principles on 
which this free Nation was founded. We 
do not believe it will survive the adverse re¬ 
action of the people, for very long. But it 
is much more difficult to get rid of a police 
state than to stop its development in earlier 
stages. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Septem¬ 
ber 30, 19501 

Get Rid op Unwanted Sections op the Anti- 
Bed Bill 

President Truman has taken the proper 
position in announcing that he will be in no 
hurry to carry out the provisions of the anti- 
subversive bill requiring publication of de¬ 
fense plants from which Communists are to 
be barred. 

Such listing would be an open Invitation to 
sabotage of key Installations. Senator Mc¬ 
Carran, one of the principal sponsors of the 
bill, has tried to offset criticism by saying 
that the order for publications Is not man¬ 
datory. But if that is the case, why have 
the provision at all? It points again to the 
hasty and ill-considered fashion in which 
the bill was tossed together and passed over 
the President’s veto. 

Representative Clarence Cannon, chair¬ 
man of the House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee, has submitted a modified bill that could 
very well be the foundation for a new law. 

It would remove the order for public list¬ 
ing of defense plants and would eliminate 
the most controversial provision, that re¬ 
quiring the registration of Communists and 
Communist-front organizations. As the 
Communists Intend to challenge this re¬ 
quirement in the courts, it might not become 
effective, at best, for several years. 

Mr. Cannon’s proposed amendment would 
strengthen the clause In the McCarran bill 
authorizing the detention of Communists 
and other subversives in time of war and 
would protect the FBI from the necessity 
of disclosing confidential sources of informa¬ 
tion which the present bill would demand. 

It would empower the President to desig¬ 
nate areas where security regulations could 
be enforced; prevent interference with ef¬ 
fective loyalty programs; authorize the 
heads of Government agencies to dismiss em¬ 
ployees without delay or interference when 
national security Is involved; extend the 
statute of limitations for prosecution of vio¬ 
lations of espionage laws; and tighten up 
laws dealing with the deportation of aHens 
and the registration of foreign agents. 

New and improved laws are needed to cope 
with espionage, sabotage, and Communist 
activity in this country, but the major terms 
of the McCarran Act, stumbling, cumber¬ 
some and unworkable, would handicap in¬ 
stead of help the Government in this 
connection. 

The unwanted sections of the bill should 
be weeded out as soon as possible and a 
practicable measure along the lines mapped 
out by Congressman Cannon adopted* 


(From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass , of September 27, 19501 
Now That It's Law 

The McCarran anti-Communist bill has 
become the law of the land. Some of it is 
good law—needed law; some of it is bad law— 
very bad It is a pity that these diverse pro¬ 
visions were not submitted m separate bills 
But they were all wrapped together in one 
package. 

It IS needed law, for instance, to extend 
the statute of limitations on espionage to 
10 years, to define more realistically the 
cnm'e of divulging Government secrets, and 
to spell out in law the authority, methods, 
and safeguards for rounding up and im¬ 
pounding subversives and enemy sympathiz¬ 
ers in event of grave emergency. 

It is bad law to lead the American peo¬ 
ple into a false sense of security (into the 
assumption that dangerous Communists and 
hired enemy agents will dutifully come for¬ 
ward, register, and stay put), to overburden 
the FBI with checking up on “front” mem¬ 
bership lists and nabbing reluctant reg¬ 
istrants when It needs all Its resources to 
track down saboteurs and interstate crim¬ 
inals. 

Perhaps most of all, it is bad law to in¬ 
ject into the American system legal con¬ 
cepts and administrative machinery which, 
in the wrong hands, could effectively smother 
any kind of reform movement so long as it 
was still a small minority and unpopular 
at the moment with the majority. 

This last danger has been the most diffi¬ 
cult to make clear. And it heightens rather 
than dims the political courage displayed 
by a handful of Congressmen and the Pres¬ 
ident in going on record against the bill to 
say that many conscientious legislators, up 
for election, felt themselves under Irresist¬ 
ible pressure from unquestionably patriotic 
constituents who simply would not under¬ 
stand a vote against any measure which pur¬ 
ported to “get at” the Communists. 

Be that as it may. The best way to cor¬ 
rect the bad features of a law is to enforce 
them firmly and honestly along with the 
good, and we welcome Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath’s assurance that he will do 
Just that. The Federal courts continue to 
give evidence that they are forgetting neither 
the letter nor the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
And there are already signs that, after the 
elections, quite a few in Congress who voted 
for the McCarran bill may then feel free 
to support correcting amendments. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of September 29, 1960 J 
Law Needs Changing 

American Communists have announced 
their anticipated defiance of the newly en¬ 
acted McCarran Control Act, but we advise 
our readers that no purpose Is served in get¬ 
ting angry at that. Normally, when the 
domestic brand of commies start breath¬ 
ing their revolutionary fire, our own blood 
pressure rises to an explosive point. But not 
this time. 

Calmer second thought and a little read¬ 
ing of the veto measure ignored at the time 
the President’s action was overridden has 
already convinced many Members of the 
Congress that they have made a mistake and 
put the Government in position of having 
to enforce a law it regards as unenforceable 
and is. Nevertheless it must make the cost¬ 
ly, diversionary effort from which only the 
Communists can possibly gain. 

The act plays American security agencies 
right into the commies’ hands, for Instead 
of being able to concentrate on Communist 
i^ples and saboteurs and on plans for an 
emergency round-up of Reds, the highly 
skilled investigative agents used In counter- 
Communiat undertakings will have to be 
diverted to determining whether or not this 
or that tenth-rate Bed has registered, in 


prosecuting him if he has not and to doing 
the thousands and one things the act wiU 
require in the investigative field. The irony 
of the situation is that the real Communist 
enemies will now go underground and years 
of investigative work will, in many mstances, 
be undone 

Some of the wiser leaders of the Congress 
are planning to seek modification of the act 
when the vacation-minded Congress gets 
back on the 30 b, and that cannot be too soon. 

IFrom the Washington Post of October 
6 , 19501 

IdeCARRAN Revision 

Nine Democratic Senators who supported 
the President's veto of the McCarran Act 
have joined in a statement calling for the 
repeal or drastic modification of the law 
when Congress reconvenes at the end of 
November. It may be taken more or less for 
granted, Judging from the size of the votes 
by which the President’s veto was overridden 
in the Senate and the House, that outright 
repeal is out of the question for the present. 
Modification may reasonably be hoped for, 
however, in the light of the law’s extrava¬ 
gances. Already these extravagances are 
creating extremely awkward problems which 
were certainly not foreseen by many of the 
act’s sponsors. The Immigration provisions 
in particular will have to be revised If em¬ 
barrassing diplomatic difficulties are to be 
avoided. 

It is possible that Congress will be able 
to take a sober second look at this legislation 
when it reconvenes. For one thing, the elec¬ 
tion will be oxit of the way by then. For 
another, the excitement stirred up by the 
Korean war v ill have somewhat abated. Per¬ 
haps Congress will be able 2 months hence 
to examine the measure dispassionately; to 
hold hearings on some of its drastic features, 
drafted and passed with scarcely a semblance 
of inquiry Into their consequences, and to 
vote on amendments with at least dimin¬ 
ished partisanship. It Is shocking to reflect 
that the unprecedented detention provisions 
and the fanatical immigration restrictions of 
the act were adopted without any testimony 
whatever as to their constitutionality and 
probable effects 

The chief problem in getting some rational 
revision of the McCarran Act is to provide 
a rational climate for discussion of it. It 
must have been concern over this problem 
that prompted the nine Democratic support¬ 
ers of the President to warn advocates of re¬ 
peal against any association with Com¬ 
munist-sponsored attacks on the measure. 
Wo have no doubt that Communist-spon¬ 
sored attacks contributed greatly to enact¬ 
ment of the law; we have little doubt, either, 
that this was their Intended result. For the 
law undermines American Institutions more 
damagingly than anything the Communists 
themselves could accomplish. ‘*Wo are not 
interested in protecting Communists,” the 
proponents of repeal declared. *‘We are in¬ 
terested in protecting both the security and 
the freedom of America.” 


Analysis of Second Quarter Reports, 1950 
Lobbying 

EXTENSION OF EEMABK3 

OF 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

ov nomsTLVAKU 

m THE HOUSE 07 BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Saturday, September S3,1950 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, aa 
analysis of the quarterly reports filed 
under the Federal Lobbying Act for the 
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second quarter for 1950 is'now available. 
Two hundred and twenty organizations 
reported spending more than $3,000,000 
in the 3-month period to influence the 
passage or defeat of legislation, directly 
or indirectly. In addition, 746 agents 
filed reports for that quarter listing more 
than $1,300,000 in salaries and expenses. 
The analysis follows: 

Pilings Ptjesuant to the Federal Regulation 

OF Lobbying Act for the Second Quarter, 

1950 

Organizations: $4,815,835 51 contributions 
and $3,174,719.68 expenditures reported. 

Oi the 704 organizations represented in 
the above totals, 220 organizations filed re¬ 
ports in their own names. In the case of 
484 organizations, it was necessary to obtain 
the expenditures from the reports filed by 
their agents. Fifty-two organizations regis¬ 
tered during this quarter. 

Agents: $1,049,918.62 salaries and $282,- 
131 75 expenditures reported by agents. 

Seven hundred and forty-six reports were 
filed by agents during this quarter. 

Seventy-six agents registered during the 
quarter. 

Seven hundred and four organizations are 
represented by filings. 

The salaries and expenditures for agents 
include amounts taken from organizations 
reports in instances where the organization 
filed and gave pertinent data, but the agents 
did not file. 

This analysis is based on reports for the 
second quarter filed up to and including 
July 20, 1950. The Clerk's office has indicated 
that more than 60 reports for the second 
quarter have been returned to the organi¬ 
zations and individuals filing, because such 
reports had been prepared on the old A 
and C forms instead of on the form issued 
March 31, 1950. The figures given in those 
reports v;ere not available for inclusion in 
this analysis. 

A number of the organizations and Indi¬ 
viduals state that the money as received 
and expended was for all purposes and that 
none of it was earmarked for legislative pur¬ 
poses. 


I Cannot Urge Too Strongly Upon the 
Businessmen of This Country the Folly 
of Increasing Prices, nor Upon the 
Workingmen of This Country the Folly 
of Demanding Wage Increases, Except 
as Such Increases Are Necessary To 
Take Care of Specific Inequities and 
Particular Situations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon¬ 
orable Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, some months ago paid a visit 
to our Southland and addressed a great 
gathering of people in Mobile, Ala. 

His was a great address. I shall al¬ 
ways remember his talk as one of the 
most factual, analytical, and discursive 
talks that I have ever heard. He not 
alone discussed commerce and trade as 
they curr.ently affected the United 
States national economy, but he dis¬ 


cussed agriculture, finance, taxation, 
and the management of public debt in 
the light of world-wide conditions. 

I remember that, at the conclusion of 
that speech, one of my friends said to 
me; “Congressman Frank, there stands 
a great man, a great American, and cer¬ 
tainly one of the greatest public officials 
that has ever served the people of these 
United States.'* 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost inconceivable 
that any man could be as,fully informed 
and so constructively mterested in so 
many facets of the Nation’s economy as 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
a Democrat of whom the Republicans in 
Congress are frank to call the best Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce that this country 
ever had. 

Mr. Speaker, the September 23 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post carried a 
story written by its Washington editor, 
Mr. Beverly Smith, entitled “Truman’s 
Most Surprising Adviser.” The story is 
about Secretary Sawyer, who was nom¬ 
inated and assumed his office nearly 30 
months ago. There was then no talk of 
any Korean warfare, and yet, with un¬ 
canny foresight, complete discernment 
and understanding about domestic as 
well as international affairs, he grappled 
briskly with such intractable problems 
as export controls, voluntary allocation 
of steel, aid for small business, the mod¬ 
ernization of transportation laws and 
statutes, and the need for a reappraisal of 
our now too-ngid antimonopoly statutes, 

Mr. Speaker, in the Scriptures it is 
written down that “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country.” 
and, true to character. Secretary Sawyer 
made his first public address before an 
advertising group in his own home town 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In that speech, he bluntly and frank¬ 
ly declared: 

I took this Job because I am convinced 
that the work of the Department of Com¬ 
merce IS vital to the national welfare. It is 
vital because its primary function is to help 
American business, and I believe that the 
success of American business is essential to 
the operation of our social, economic, and 
governmental systems. * * * My chief 

responsibility is to help business and busi¬ 
nessmen—^not any one kind or group, but all 
business groups and interests in all parts 
of the country. 

In the light of what he told that ad¬ 
vertising group in Cincinnati, and the 
great work which he has since accom¬ 
plished in the administration^ of his De¬ 
partment along the lines that he then 
laid down, is it any wonder that Presi¬ 
dent Truman did, at the request of 
American businessmen everywhere, 
choose to repose in this great public of¬ 
ficial all control of materials deemed 
needful and necessary to secure*the Na¬ 
tion’s defenses and the peace of the 
world? 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Sawyer quite 
recently made still another talk to the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
That talk I regard as one of the finest ex¬ 
planations of the complex conditions 
that confront this country with respect 
to its national production of civilian and 
military goods that could possibly come 
out of the pen or out of the mind of man. 


No words of mine could possibly over¬ 
emphasize the abilities or the capabili¬ 
ties of Secretary Sawyer to handle his 
present job or any other job within the 
gift or bestowal either of the President 
of the United States or of the American 
people themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Sawyer’s 
choice of his assistants bespeaks, more 
than words can tell, his wonderful abili¬ 
ties as an executive and as an admin¬ 
istrator. In his choice of William Henry 
Harrison, he has brought back into 
Washington one of America’s recognized 
top-flight captains of industry to head 
up and handle the tremendous task of 
administering the National Production 
Authority now reposed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, 

Mr. Harrison, NPA Administrator, is 
certainly no stranger to any of us who 
sit on either side of the aisle or on both 
ends of this Capitol. We knew him as 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and later as president 
of the International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corp. 

We know him best as Maj Gen. “Bill” 
Harrison, who distinguished himself by 
his service as Chief of Procurement and 
Distribution Diviaon of the United 
States Army Signal Corps in the Armed 
Services Forces during World War II. 

We shall always remember him as a 
strict disciplinarian, a good officer, a 
great administrator, and, above all else, 
as a splendid gentleman. 

The hundreds of us—^Members of 
both Houses and their families, who were 
in attendance, will never forget the phys¬ 
ical evidences we saw the night we were 
invited to the Pentagon to look upon 
what had, in part, been achieved by 
General Harrison through conservation 
in the procurement of military supplies. 

There, stretched out m the main ring 
or corridor of that great structure—then 
new to Washington—we saw fragments 
of metal, plastic, and other organic and 
inorganic matters, thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of them, that had been brought 
into production to serve this country 
more cheaply and better than did other 
scarce critical and strategic materials 
and methods that had historically been 
used in the production of the accoutre¬ 
ments of war. 

I well remember the statistics which 
evidenced the fact that more than a 
billion and a half dollars had been 
saved—by his foresight and administra¬ 
tion—through the conservation of mil¬ 
lions of man-hours of labor, the substi¬ 
tution of one material for another, 
through standardization of parts, 
through simplification of design, by way 
of reclamation, by the use of die cast¬ 
ings that obviated expensive machine 
labor, the welding of stamped parts to 
replace those parts that had long been 
machined out of solid metals and at 
great expense. Additionally thereto 
were a host of improved methods of 
platings and inhibitors, together with a 
veritable catalog of other variations and 
changes that then promised to make, 
and since have made, life more econom¬ 
ical and better for every man, woman, 
and child in these United States. He is 
a worthy assistant to a great man. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to commend to 
the reading of every Member of this Con¬ 
gress the article written by Beverly 
Smith, Washington editor of the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, around the Secretary 
of Commerce, Hon. Charles Sawyer, en¬ 
titled “Truman's Most Surprising Ad¬ 
viser.” 

At the same time I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues here in this 
House to extend my remarks and insert 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record the wonderful address of our 
great Secretary of Commerce on mobiliz¬ 
ing for defense, which reads as follows: 

My last meeting with the members of this 
great advertising association was on March 
31 of this year when you joined the member¬ 
ship of the American Association of Advertis¬ 
ing Agencies, at White Sulphur Springs. 
Most of us were optimistic about the future; 
we had successfully weathered a slight re¬ 
cession in 1949 and the economy was again 
surging upward. 

On June 25 the Communist army of North 
Korea attacked without warning the free 
people of the Kepuhlic of Korea. Following 
prompt condemnation of this act by the 
United Nations Security Council, we under¬ 
took to implement their decision with men 
and with weapons. Since then, we have be¬ 
come increasingly aware of the tremendous 
burdens which have fallen upon government, 
upon business, and upon our people. 

Recently, the news from the batflcfront 
has been encouraging. We are proud of the 
men who are engaged in this bloody and 
bitter struggle. However, for those at home 
pride is not enough—we must give the men 
at the front our all-out support. 

We have two jobs do: First, to place 
in the hands of those at the front all the 
weapons they need to do their job; second, to 
keep our civilian economy strong. If busi¬ 
ness can contribute its full share to these 
two great tasks it will gain for itself a place 
of high honor. 

Two weeks ago the President delegated to 
various Government agencies powers given to 
him under the Defense Production Act of 
I960. He delegated to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce allocation, priority and requisitioning 
powers over many of the key materials and 
commodities of our economy. That difficult 
assignment makes it proper for me to talk 
with you about the task which lies ahead 
and the manner in which we propose to use 
the powers we have received. It is important 
that the public—and In particular business¬ 
men—be fully informed as to what the Gov¬ 
ernment proposes to do and why. 

First, may I say a word as to the President’s 
policy of delegating the control functions to 
existing agencies. It is clear that the im¬ 
portant fact is not the name of the agency 
but the name of the man in charge. There 
are some, inexperienced in practical affairs, 
who believe that the prompt and easy solu¬ 
tion to any Government problem is the mag¬ 
nificent gesture of organizing a new agency, 
giving it a big name and plenty of money, 
and calling in some celebrity to '‘run the 
show.” Such an action Is justified only when 
top-level men in government are incom¬ 
petent. 

Furthermore it does not by any means 
automatically produce the desired result. 
Occasionally the “big shot” picked out of the 
air proves a great disappointment. He may 
be demanding, egotistical, and Ineffective. 

There are many advantages in utilizing 
existing agencies. In the first place, there is 
the prosaic, but Important, matter of money. 
The creation of a new agency Is always ex¬ 
pensive. As a rule, it is necessary to give 
special income advantages to those who enter 
a new agency. We have experienced that in 
bhe Commerce Department, where men were 
ured from their jobs—or at least were tempt¬ 


ed—by larger salaries, opportunities for 
travel, and other advantages not furnished 
within the existing agencies 

Furthermore it is far more difficult for Con¬ 
gress or the Executive to keep down mush¬ 
rooming tendencies of a new agency, where 
one has no precedent to serve as a guide and 
the claims of necessity are hard to answer. 
Not only is such a move expensive from the 
standpoint of dollars but it is expensive from 
the standpoint of efficient Government 
operation. 

A new agency, of course, draws much of its 
personnel from outside of Government, and 
in many cases that personnel is not of the 
highest quality Except where superior tal¬ 
ents are persuaded to do a job of this sort on 
the basis of public service, those who come 
are not too keenly demanded by industry. 
In other words, the agency gets the people 
that industry is willing to let go 

However, a large contribution of experience 
and competence is bound to come from the 
people who have, over the years, done the job 
in Government. To the extent that the new 
agencies recruit their personnel from the ex¬ 
isting agencies—which must, in the long run, 
carry on the functions of Government—the 
regular agencies are deprived of some of their 
bast men, morale is adversely affected, and 
efficiency is substantially reduced. 

Not only is this procedure expensive but, 
by and large, a better job can be done by 
existing Government agencies. They are al¬ 
ready organized. They don’t need to under¬ 
take the desperate hunt for space, for talent, 
for equipment. 

I can illustrate the point with my own 
experience. As soon as it was indicated that 
the President would ask for control powers 
and that at least some of them would come 
to the Department of Commerce, we began 
to organize a new unit in the Department, 
using the experience and talents of those in 
the Department who had done this same 
work throughout World War II. The rec¬ 
ords and many of the personnel of the War 
Production Board of World War II were trans¬ 
ferred to the Department of Commerce some 
years ago. It, was, therefore, a simple mat¬ 
ter to put these men at work on a program 
for meeting the present situation. 

In this endeavor I have undertaken to 
avoid previous mistakes and benefit by ex¬ 
perience. To head up the activity it was 
clear that we should, if possible, get the 
services of a man of recognized ability, but 
also one who had been through this work 
before and would know what he was doing 
as soon as he took over. With the help of 
the business advisory council of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, many of whom spent 
practically the entire period of World War II 
in Government work In Washington, we were 
able to persuade one of the top businessmen 
in the country—William Henry Harrison—to 
leave his high position in the business world 
and undertake the Job of Administrator of 
the National Production Authority in the De¬ 
partment of" Commerce. Those whd argue 
that you cannot set up an enterprise of this 
sort within the existing agencies say that 
competent and top-level men won’t come 
to take jobs within the existing agency 
framework. This Is, of course, not true, as 
Mr, Harrison has proved. 

We were also able to secure the services 
of Mr. Mafily Flelschmann, who was first as¬ 
sistant to John Lord O’Brian, General Coun¬ 
sel of the WP^ during World War II. Mr. 
Flelschmann has given up a very lucrative 
law practice in Buffalo and oome to Wash¬ 
ington at a great sacrifice in personal income 
to occupy the Important post of General 
Counsel for the NPA. 

Now, as to controls. In a war there are 
two ffonts, the battle and the home front. 
The purpose of the NPA will he to carry on 
this home-front fight so that* the boys at 
the battle front get the things they need. 


The happy period of peace and prosperity 
which we enjoyed since the close of World 
War II is, for the time being at least, at an 
end There is no advantage in pretending 
otherwise. Regardless of the outcome of the 
battle in Korea, we have embarked upon a 
program which will put critical strains upon 
our domestic economy. Serious shortages, 
heavy taxes, and problems of inflation will 
tax our ingenuity and self-control and 
strength to the utmost; and this will go on 
for years 

Those who think that the end of this pres¬ 
ent emergency will relieve us of concern for 
the future are victims of self-delusion; those 
who fear that the imposition of controls will 
rob us of our liberties are poor appraisers 
of the quality of liberty, or lack of it, which 
will be forced upon us if we fail in this 
undertaking of self-discipline. 

The National Production Authority is now 
under way, but the great bulk of activity, of 
course, lies ahead of it. We have only begun 
the task Cur first order was a so-called 
inventory control, the purpose of which was 
to prevent unreasonable accumulation of in¬ 
ventories beyond the normal requirements of 
business. 

Other orders will follow shortly We are 
making every effort to impose as little hard¬ 
ship as possible upon business, but where it 
is necessary we will not hesitate to impose it. 

In one respect we shall depart from previ¬ 
ous practice. There has been som’e tendency 
in Government to reject a man who knows 
a lot about the line of business he is deal¬ 
ing with. In the last war it was not un¬ 
common to assign a man who had spent his 
whole life in the copper business to an office 
in charge of wallpaper or plastics. This is 
bad administration, to say the least. The 
man who knows most about the copper busi¬ 
ness and how to conduct it is the man who 
has been in that business. There are some 
so suspicious of American businessmen that 
they feel the use of men who are familiar 
with a particular business will Inevitably 
bring about crooked favoritism. I do not 
believe businessmen are any more honest 
than other people, nor do I believe they are 
any less honest—nor any less imbued with 
a sense of public service. I feel that, for the 
most part, they will come to whatever jobs 
are given them with a high sense of public 
duty, and where I find that this is not the 
case they will be promptly removed and 
punished. 

Furthermore, the whole concept I am dis¬ 
cussing is stupid; if a man la dishonest he 
is as likely to be dishonest in a field other 
than his own as In a field with which he Is 
familiar; and if he Is uninformed as well as 
dishonest he is certainly more likely to be 
an easy mark for unscrupulous practitioners. 

One of the problems with which we are 
dealing now, and will continue to deal, is the 
question of increasing our productive ca¬ 
pacity. We must, and we will, see that this 
is done. It should not be done, however, 
hysterically or foolishly. 

As we discuss this question, It is well to 
bear In mind certain encouraging facts, as 
of today. Never in our hlstoiw have be been 
so strong, never has our national production 
been so high^ never has the diversity of em¬ 
ployment, plant location, and sources of sup¬ 
ply been so extensive. Our national pro¬ 
duction at the moment is running at the 
rate of over $280,000,000,000 per year, and 
In the 5 years since 1946 American business 
has built and added to its productive fa¬ 
cilities $116,000,000,000 of new plants and 
equipment. 

In 1940, we were completely dependent 
upon natural rubber from abroad. Today, 
we have a synthetic-rubber Industry which 
Is being rapidly expanded and which Is pro¬ 
ducing hundreds of thousands of tons of 
rubber per year. 

Today, the domestic and Western Hemi¬ 
sphere reserves of oil are practically un¬ 
limited. 
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Our transportation system lias a capacity 
ar greater than prior to World War II. In 
L939 to 1941 American-flag vessel- in the 
)verseas trade totaled 563. Today, includ- 
ng reserve fleets, we now have more than 
ive times as many ships, with a gross ton- 
lage proportionately greater. 

In machine tools, our present production 
s utilizing only one-half of the available 
japacity. 

We have a vast addition to our plant ca- 
Dacity, and it 'is much better distributed 
.han in 1940 The shift of population to- 
vard the West has been accompanied by a 
shift in industry locations. It is much 
easier to operate in the Pacific than it was 
n 1940 and 1941, as we have already demon¬ 
strated in the few short weeks since Korea 

We have thousands of airfields, shipyards, 
ind other facilities available for use whose 
□uilding in the early forties required a vast 
Qumber of man hours and tremendous quan¬ 
tities of steel, cement, and other basic ma¬ 
terials These facilities are available to be 
converted without the drain on critical ma¬ 
terials which was required to construct them 
in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Furthermore, the most recent statistics 
given me by the Office of Business Economics 
in my Department indicate that plans for 
fixed investment in the second half of 1950 
tiave been adjusted sharply upward, ap¬ 
proximating $9,800,000,000, a figure close to 
the peak reached in the corresponding pe¬ 
riod of 1948 and 9 percent higher than in the 
second half of 1949. 

Encouraging as these signs are, we are, 
lowever, faced—and will be faced—^with 
nany grim problems. We already have short¬ 
ages of critical materials, and there is no 
'eason to believe these shortages will be 
-elieved in the near future. In fact, there 
IS every reason to believe that many of them 
nay grow. The news from Korea at the 
noment is encouraging; but this is no sham 
battle in which we are engaged. Those we 
fight mean business, and it is high time for ^ 
111 of us to realize that we must mean busi-' 
aess too TJae Communist control imposes 
rigid and ruthless discipline from the top. 
The ordinary man is not asked what he wants 
to do; he is told. To meet the coordinated 
effort which this type of discipline makes 
possible, we must be prepared to impose dis- 
sipline upon ourselves. 

It is completely unrealistic to assume that 
after a brief interval the problems we now 
face in Korea will be ended and we can go 
back to ‘‘business as usual ” The chips are 
down. The uce of this phrase indicates a 
game or a gamble. When you gamble, you 
take some chances; but it is our job to 
lengthen the odds in our favor. We want 
better than a gambler’s chance to make se¬ 
cure the future of America and the future 
of civilization. 

It is about time that all segments of our 
economy stop thinking about what they can 
demand and think about what they can 
give to save themselves and all of us from 
an unpleasant fate. Not only as groups, but 
as individuals, this theory must apply. It 
must apply in connection with prices, wages, 
and hoarding. 

The matter of price and wage controls 
has not been given to me, and I shall not 
discuss it in any detail. The President’s 
order sets up an Economic Stabilization 
Agency which will deal with these problems. 
I should like, however, to talk briefly about 
hoarding. We have been given the power to 
prosecute hoarders, and to requisition the 
things they are hoarding. These powers will 
be exercised, and I can pledge you that 
wrong-doers will be punished. In every sit¬ 
uation and in every age there are people who 
try to profit from the misfortunes of others. 
There are those who are willing to take ad¬ 
vantage of military demands to enrich them- 
seUes, We will undertake, as far as possible, 
to prevent this. We have already issued a 


so-called inventory order, putting 32 war 
materials under control. There must be no 
accumulation of materials beyond what is 
needed for normal production and stocks of 
controlled materials are to be held to a prac¬ 
ticable minimum working inventory. Fail¬ 
ure to observe this order, now in effect, will 
subject the offender to a heavy fine and im¬ 
prisonment Other materials will undoubt¬ 
edly be added to this list as time goes on. 

One fundamental objective of this devel¬ 
oping program is, as I said before, to increase 
the supply of needed materials. We are not 
satisfied with present supplies, and are ac¬ 
quainting industry with that fact. We want 
a continually greater supply of every stra¬ 
tegic material, so that we will have not only 
enough, but more than enough, of what we 
need. 

I referred earlier in my talk to the item 
of steel The morning when the NPA was 
set up, and Mr. Harrison sworn in, I held a 
meeting with the executives of all the top 
steel companies in the country, talked with 
them about the program, told them what we 
wanted, and asked them to tell me specifi¬ 
cally at an early date what they were pre¬ 
pared to do in the way of an increase of steel 
capacity. 

It is essential, of course, while pursuing 
our immediate military objective, to main- 
tam our own economic strength. There are 
many problems involved, the most menacing 
of which, in my judgment, is the threat of 
inflation. By some device, by some method, 
we must prevent the inflationary spiral from 
getting out of control. If it isn’t done by 
one method, it must be done by another. As 
President Truman said after outlining the 
vicious results of the inflationary spiral, "We 
must not let these things happen.” 

There are several ways in which we can 
fight the battle against inflation. One meth¬ 
od calls for a reduction of the amount of 
dollars in circulation and the spending power 
of our people. The Federal Reserve Board 
has already imposed credit controls under 
the powers recently given them, and has 
stated publicly that these controls will be 
made more drastic if they do not produce 
early and substantial results. The President 
has repeatedly stated the need for strong 
credit controls in connection with housing. 

Furthermore, we must expect heavy and 
continued taxation. One sound device for 
combating inflation is taxation, and it is 
highly desirable to pay as we go in this great 
effort in which we are now engaged. We 
can, therefore, look forward to heavy and 
continued tax burdens—all of us. 

I shall not undertake to discuss the rela¬ 
tive value of methods of taxation, but will 
leave that to the Treasury experts who are 
responsible for raising revenue. 

If these and other similar methods fail— 
or perhaps even before they fail—it may be 
necessary to impose controls upon prices and 
wages. This is an unpleasant and exasperat¬ 
ing procedure, but we may have to do it. 

The law passed by Congress provides for an 
Office of Economic Stabilization which will 
administer these particular controls I can¬ 
not urge too strongly upon the businessmen 
of this country the folly of increasing prices, 
nor upon the workingmen of this country 
the folly of demanding wage increases, ex¬ 
cept as such increases are necessary to take 
care of specific inequities and particular 
situations. 

Every time a businessman increases his 
prices, and every time a labor group asks for 
increased wages, it adds to the strain^ There 
are undoubtedly some situations where In¬ 
creases an prices and wages are justified—^to 
readjust inequities. Aside from these in¬ 
frequent situations, price and wage increases 
should be avoided. 

A workmgmi n who gets a 10-percent In¬ 
crease in his wages, with which he must 
meet a 12-percent increase in the cost of 
living, is worse off than he was before. 
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It is idle now to talk about battles between 
capital and labor in this country. Capital 
and labor must join forces in the real battle. 
If that IS lost, we all go down together. 

I should like to say a word about the small- 
business man and the employees of the 
small-business man. It is highly desirable 
that this important part of our economy be 
given attention. There are almost 4,000,000 
separate business units in these United 
States, and if a peacetime—or for that mat¬ 
ter wartime—effort ij to succeed these units 
must remain active and healthy. This 
should be the concern of government, and 
it should also be the concern of manage¬ 
ment and labor. Great corporations—Na¬ 
tion-wide in scope—and great labor organi¬ 
zations of similar scope—should have in 
mind the needs of the small-business man 
and the employees of the small-business 
man. 

During World War II we recognized, be¬ 
latedly, the need to have the skill and the 
efforl and the brains of smaller business 
units at the disposal of our defense effort. 
As far as my part in the enterprise is con¬ 
cerned, I should like to recognize this need 
at an early, and not a late, stage of our 
preparation. Furthermore, it Is highly de¬ 
sirable to recognize that our effective busi¬ 
ness units are not confined to manufactur¬ 
ing. There is a tendeny to ignore completely 
the function played by distribution in our 
peace and wartime economy. We cannot 
afford to overlook this part of the busmess 
world. 

I have told you some unpleasant truths. 
In my opinion, the American people—all of 
them—can stand the truth; furthermore, in 
my opinion, the American people want the 
truth. If it Is unpleasant, they prefer to 
know it early. There is a certain pleasing 
sensation which comes from telling people 
nice things. It is, hov/ever, time to forego 
that sensation and gain some satisfaction 
from the feeling that we are preparing the 
American people to base their future upon 
the solid foundation of reality. 


Resolution of Catholic War Veterans, 
Department of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
op 

HON, JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prini;ed 
in the Appendix of the Record a resolu¬ 
tion of the Catholic War Veterans, De¬ 
partment of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows : 

Whereas many patriotic citizens and or¬ 
ganizations strenuously objected to the origi¬ 
nal appointment of Dean Acheson as Secre¬ 
tary of State, and 

Whereas the American public has become 
increasingly alarmed over his policy of cring¬ 
ing appeasement toward Communist aggres¬ 
sion in the Far East; and 

Whereas an irate electorate recently re¬ 
belled at his championing of a person for¬ 
mally adjudicated a Communist by a court 
of the United States; and 

Whereas his policy of obsequiously surren¬ 
dering to the outlaw demands of the Com¬ 
munists in Asia has been thoroughly and 
dramatically repudiated by the President of 
the United States; and 
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Whereas the aforesaid complete reversal of 
the policies he so stubbornly and dangerous¬ 
ly advocated have destroyed whatever con¬ 
ceivable use he may have been to our coun¬ 
try as a member of the President’s Cabmet, 
and 

Whereas, in our considered opinion, recent 
world developments and the best interests of 
our beloved country required his prompt 
removal from ofiace: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, ty the CcLtholic War Veteians, 
Department of Maryland, in special meeting 
assembled this 29th day of June 1950, That 
the President of the United States be respect¬ 
fully petitioned to request the immediate 
resignation of Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, to the press 
of Baltimore City, and to the national press 
services. 


Program for a True Pay-as-You-Go Full- 
Coverage Social-Security System 

EXTENSION OP REli/IARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislatU'>e day 
of Friday, September Z2), 1250 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the Record a 
summary of my program for a pay-as- 
you-go social-security system. 

There being no objection, the sum¬ 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Idr, President, there has come to my atten¬ 
tion in recent years a deeply disturbing ob¬ 
servation. People are saying that we are so 
far along the road to statlsm that we can¬ 
not possibly turn back, and so we might as 
wen make the best of it. This, of course, 
is the most malicious nonsense. 

If we are on the wrong road—and statlsm 
is the antithesis of democracy—then we must 
reorient ourselves. But we don’t have to 
waste time going back. Far better, we can 
cut a new trail across country until we 
reach the right road off which we wandered. 

Mr. President, it is because I sincerely be¬ 
lieve that the road we are now traveling m 
regard to social security is leading us away 
from American ideals and toward ultimate 
national insecurity and disaster that I am 
suggesting a fresh approach to the entire 
problem. 

I am proposing a fun-coverage pay-as-you- 
go social-security program which would give 
more protection to more Americans than the 
Bocial Security Act amendments of 1950 and 
spell security rather than insecurity for our 
economy. 

The very real danger which lurks in the 
1960 amendments is that we wlU be lulled 
into a false sense of social security on our 
home front, while girding ourselves for all- 
out defense of our American way of life,from 
foreign attack. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall indicate 
the social, economic, and political pitfalls 
of our present system, as Z see them, before 
offering you my substitute American Citizens 
Pension Plan, 

SOClAIi INSBCURITY 

The bad features of our present system 
fall into three broad categories: (1) In¬ 
humanities, Injustices, and undemocratic 
discriminations; (2) economic unsoundness; 
and (8) political pressures. 


So-called social security has been with 
us now for 15 years. Back in 1935, weary 
and discouraged from depression, many be¬ 
lieved the promises then made by President 
Roosevelt that the magic formula of con¬ 
tributory, deferred-payment, social insur¬ 
ance would free us from the fear of poveity 
in old age The Nation did not question 
where this fine scheme came from, nor exam¬ 
ine carefully who was In and who was out— 
but passed the Social Security Act confident 
that, by virtue of compulsory contributions, 
it was purchasing, in a dignified manner, 
adequate retirement pensions. There would 
be no more poorhouses; no more public char¬ 
ity; no more of the humiliation and grief of 
the means test. Federal aid to the States 
for their old-age assistance programs was 
to be only a temporary expedient while old- 
age and survivors’ insurance was being set 
up and perfected. 

Now, after 15 years and the latest liberal¬ 
izing amendments, what do we find? 

We find a monster two-headed system, 
half federally administered, half State- 
administered, arbitrarily dividing the Amer¬ 
ican people into two groups; those consid¬ 
ered worthy of receiving old-age and sur¬ 
vivors’ insurance benefits as a right based 
on compulsory token contributions, and 
those considered unworthy, beyond the pale, 
without OASI rights or benefits. 

To this latter group the system says: “If 
you are in need, declare yourself a pauper, 
prove you have no assets, no close relatives 
who might be forced to support you. Open 
your books. Let a paid social worker snoop 
around and look under the rug to see that 
you have nothing 1 Idden. Then as a public 
ward, after long delay, you will be sent a 
check made up partly of State and local 
taxes, partly of Federal taxes. But if you 
should have the luck to earn a few dollars, 
you will be cut off and run the risk of losing 
your place on the list.” 

Out of our eleven and one-half million 
men and women over 65 today, only two and 
one-half million are receiving OASI benefits 
as a right. This figure includes some, but 
not all, of those 65 or over taken in by the 
new law. Of these, about 260,000 have been 
forced to undergo the means test to qualify 
for supplementary local public assistance be¬ 
cause their OASI benefits are insuificient. 
Two million eight hundred thousand who 
have not qualified for OASI (although many 
of them may have contributed but a few 
dollars less than required) are on public 
assistance with all the indignity that that 
implies. And over 6,000,000 not qualified for 
OASI and too proud to apply for assistance 
receive neither the one nor the other. Many 
of them may be as worthy as those selected 
for the former and as needy as those sub¬ 
jected to the latter. In addition, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, the largest 
single group of these 6,000,000 forgotten old 
folks are widows who are not working and 
whose Incomes range from $1,000 all the way 
down to zero. 

The present situation is in process of 
change, since the new law became operative 
only recently (September 1, 1960). Even 
when all those now eligible for Immediate 
benefits under the new act are brought onto 
the benefit lists, however. It is not expected 
to change this picture materially. 

In short, even after the recent liberalizing 
amendments, out of some eleven and one- 
half million men and women over 66, we have 
only around two and one-half million receiv¬ 
ing old-age Insurance benefits, and the rest— 
over 9,000,000—-receiving public assistance or 
nothing. 

We have only to examine the record to 
find that in selecting the privileged Ameri¬ 
cans for OASI the system operates like a 
lottery, awarding benefits to those lucky 
enough to acquire “insured status” by work¬ 
ing in covered employment the required 
number of calendar quarters and denying 
benefits to anyone who falls short by so 
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much as a few dollars. Basically, however, 
the system discriminates against the yoimg 
in favor of the old, against men and wor-^en 
who want to continue to work after 65 in 
favor of those who retire, against women in 
favor of men, and against the poor in favor 
of the rich. 

As of January 1, 1951, of the estimated 
82,000,000 men and women who will have 
contributed to OASI since the beginning, 
only around 60,000,000 will have fully in¬ 
sured status. It IS true that the 1950 amend¬ 
ments will take in some 600,000 of the pres¬ 
ent aged and that increased coverage will 
make it less likely to lose status by going 
in and out of covered employment. Even so, 
the system will strike from the rolls anyone 
whom catastrophe strikes before he has 
acquired “insured status.” 

The amendments make it possible for a 
man of 62 or older to qualify for benefits at 
the bottom of the ladder, with six quarters 
and a total contribution of $4.60. For this 
$4 60 if he retires immediately after six 
quarters, he may receive a primary benefit 
of $20 per month for the rest of his days. 
If his wife is the same age, with the usual 
life expectancy of 13 years for him and 16 
for her, they may net for that original $4.50 
investment $4,826. However, a man 62 years 
old or older, earning $3,600 or over, would 
do even better. Under the same set of cir¬ 
cumstances, he and his wife might expect 
to receive $17,373 worth of hand-outs from 
Uncle Sam—and these arc conservative esti¬ 
mates.. Under particular circumstances such 
as a greater number of dependents and 
longer years of life, the windfalls would 
come much higher. 

On the other hand, for today’s 20-year- 
olds, the amendments demand 40 quarters 
In covered employment to qualify for bene¬ 
fits; and if today’s youth stay all their work¬ 
ing lives in covered employment, their com¬ 
pulsory contributions (which will rise to a 
percent in 1964 and 314 percent in 1970) will 
amount to sufficient to buy a policy from 
•a private company. 

Although the amendments do raise the 
earned income exemption from $15 to $50 
per month after 66, there is no ceiling on 
unearned Income and retirement Is still at 
a premium, although our economy needs 
more, not fewer workers, and it is generally 
agreed that continued employment rather 
than retirement is better for the aging in¬ 
dividual himself. 

Similarly, the amendments ease the dis¬ 
crimination against women by the innova¬ 
tion of dependeno husband’s benefits. But 
the system still assumes that a woman needs 
less to live on than a man, not only when 
husband and wife are living together, but 
when she is a widow and alone. 

Most grotesque of all is the System's con¬ 
tinued discrimination against the “under¬ 
privileged.” While raising the highest pri¬ 
mary benefits to $80 per month, the amend¬ 
ments only raise the lowest benefits to $20 
per month—still not enough to live on in¬ 
dependently over most of the United States. 
And. while extending coverage to some of 
the richest men and women In the country, 
the new law still excludes some fifteen to 
twenty million of the gainfully employed, 
including those most likely to be in need. 

Investigation reveals the astounding pic¬ 
ture of bank presidents, corporation execu¬ 
tives, and Hollywood stars among those re¬ 
ceiving OASI benefits as a right—a right 
for which they have only made compulsory 
token contributions, remember—while mar., 
glnal domestic servants, migratory farm 
labor, share-croppers, and the widow whose 
deceased husband failed by a few dollars to 
acquire insured status, must await their turn 
to prove absolute need before being given 
public assistance. 

Is this security, or is it sand In our eyes? 

BCONOMIC INSXCUBIXY 

Now let us consider the economio aspects 
of the present system. 
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Individual security is only as secure as the 
economic soundness of the Nation; and there 
are enough ominous signs that the hand¬ 
outs we are contemplating will, in due time, 
undermine our entire national economy. 

In the first place, OASI is not an insurance 
at all in the actuarial sense This is readily 
undeistandable when a comparison is made 
between the total contributions and the 
windfall benefits of persons retiring during 
the first 20 years. Even with the rising pay¬ 
roll-tax rate during the maturing years of 
the system, benefits far outstrip what the 
employee’s contribution or tax would pur¬ 
chase actuarially. This means that other 
people must pay the actuarial margin of 
error. Not only is the employers’ part of the 
tax passed on to the consumers in higher 
prices, but the forfeiture of some contribu¬ 
tors add to the windfall of others. 

In addition, there is the question of what 
happens to the payroll taxes collected. Ob¬ 
viously the money cannot be kept safe and 
sound in a sock. It must, under law, be in¬ 
vested in Government obligations. The Gov¬ 
ernment promptly spends the money, pays 
interest to itself from the taxpayers’ pock¬ 
ets on the slips of paper in the Treasury and 
then, when these OASI lOU’s fall due, 
must either float new bond issues or tax 
the people again to get the cash to pay the 
benefits. 

But by far the most dangerous element in 
the economics of the liberalized law is the 
rising cost of the dual old age and survivors 
insurance public-assistance system. OASI 
deferred payments increase precipitously as 
greater numbers retire on a high-benefit 
scale And, if past performance is any indi¬ 
cation of future trends, political pressures 
will continue to multiply the millions of 
Federal grants-in-aid for State and local 
public assistance. 

Dr. H. G. Moulton, president of the Brook¬ 
ings Institution, in his preface to the Cost 
and Financing of Social Security by Lewis 
Menam and Karl T. Schlotterbeck, declares: 

“The old age and survivors insurance 
system In its present form involves con¬ 
stantly mounting costs over a 50-year period. 
Great confusion has been engendered in the 
public mind because of the assumption that 
these costs can be gradually provided for 
through the application of ordinary insur¬ 
ance principles. That is, it is widely believed 
that the social-security taxes now being paid 
furnish the resources from which the future 
benefits may be paid. The fact is that a prac¬ 
tically universal governmental system cannot 
successfully apply the actuarial legal reserve 
devices of private, voluntary insurance sys¬ 
tems. As the present system operates, no 
real reserve funds with which to meet future 
requirements are accumulated. The bene¬ 
fits will have to be paid out of future taxes. 

“The future demands upon the Govern¬ 
ment for benefit payments—^to be paid out 
of future taxes—^will be so great that it ap¬ 
pears to us essential that they be given full 
consideration now before the commitments 
are made. The demand for cash for bene¬ 
fits must be studied in the light of other 
governmental cash requirements for national 
defense, foreign relations, veterans’ benefits, 
interest on the public debt, and all other 
activities of Government.” 

The authors conclude with a recommenda¬ 
tion for a true pay-as-you-go system under 
which persons now in need will have those 
needs met from current revenues. 

POLITICAL INSECURITY 

Now, Mr. President, let us stop for a mo¬ 
ment to inquire how we managed to develop 
a system of ostensible security which in fact 
endangers our national well-being. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, this has hap¬ 
pened without our knowing it for three 
reasons * 

1 Social insurance Is a foreign concept, 
started by the German chancellor, Otto von 
Bismarck, in the 1880’s to buy off democracy 


in his time. The idea of insurance was a 
political trick to raise revenue while fooling 
the people into believing in their right to 
state-guaranteed assistance. It was a poor 
substitute for that opportunity which was 
opening before the peoples of the western 
powers. But it worked in the rigidly class¬ 
conscious German society, to keep the masses 
subservient to the Crown, to the Weimar Re¬ 
public, and finally to Adolph Hitler. 

Grafted on to the American scene, the old 
age insurance benefit formula, determined 
by the payroll tax (despite some minor dif¬ 
ferences) could not but create class prejudice 
and work hardships here as abroad. 

A windfall Federal hand-out to an Ameri¬ 
can bank president at 65 affords him no 
more dignity than a needs-tested public as¬ 
sistance check does a poor widow. 

2. The fact that OASI excluded so many 
classes of our population and the Federal 
Government guaranteed open-end grants- 
in-aid to the States to help them with their 
assistance programs was an invitation to 
local politicians to promise free Federal 
money to their constituents. Thus the fan¬ 
tastic mushroom growrth of the State old age 
assistance programs. 

3. The public in general has been kept in 
ignorance both of the foreign origin of OASI 
and of the political and economic implica¬ 
tions of the dual social security system, while 
more, bigger, and better peisons was the hue 
and cry of many voters as well as vote-getters 
from coast to coast. 

However, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that the people of this country would be so 
stupid or unpatriotic as to undermine our 
national economy for short-term personal 
gam—If they realized what they were doing, 
if they were told the truth. Certainly the 
mess we are in is not the social security the 
people thought they were voting for. 

Last year former President Hoover wrote to 
Chairman Doughton, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, as follows: 

“The real and urgent problem is the need 
group. It IS not solved now, nor can it be 
solved for many years, by the Federal insur¬ 
ance system, even if that system can be made 
to work efficiently.” 

After recommending that an independent 
research body be established to analyze other 
possible systems, Mr, Hoover concluded: 

“A careful inquiry might disclose an en¬ 
tirely different system which would avoid the 
huge costs of administration and duplication, 
which would substitute some other form of 
taxation, more simple and more direct for its 
support, and which would give more positive 
security to the aged than this complicated 
system.” 

Mr. President, during more than 3 months 
of public hearings and many weeks of execu¬ 
tive session, the Senate Finance Committee 
labored to report out social security amend¬ 
ments that would be fair and just to all 
Americans. However, we found that it was 
impossible to devise an old-age social insur¬ 
ance formula to make the present aged eligi¬ 
ble for benefits or to cover those most likely 
to be in need—such as marginal domestics, 
migratory farm labor, and share croppers- 
It was impossible because old-age social in¬ 
surance was designed for the wage earner, not 
for the population as a whole. 

I strongly suspect that the majority of the 
Finance Committee is not only unhappy con¬ 
cerning the conglomerate amendments which 
now have become law, but, for reasons of 
justice and considerations of economy, would 
favor an honest pay-as-you-go social security 
system. This is proven by the proposed com¬ 
mittee resolution to set up a subcommittee 
specifically instructed to study pay-as-you- 
go. 

It became apparent during the hearings 
that the opponents of the present system fall 
into three principal groups: (1) Those who 
would like to see a pay-as-you-go plan 
adopted, but who cling to the idea of con¬ 
tributions; (2) those who want a pay-as-you- 


go, low, flat-rate floor of protection for all 
citizens without a means test; (3) those who 
believe with the Brookings Institution in 
pay-as-you-go protection for the aged but on 
the basis of some kind of a means test, as 
the only system economically sound. 

The proposal which I am about to outline 
is an attempt to follow Mr. Hoover’s recom¬ 
mendations and to incorporate in one uni¬ 
versal-eligibility, pay-as-you-go, contributory 
social security program, the best features of 
the various points of view. That is: (1) 
Equal protection for all under the law; (2) 
freedom from the means test; (3) universal 
contribution; and (4) economic soundness; 
pay-as-you-go, go-as-you-pay on an mcome- 
tax, income-supplement basis, for all aged 
persons and dependent children whose in¬ 
come or means of support drops below a given 
minimum. 

AMERICAN CITIZJINS PENSION PLAN 

In a nutshell, my prog^’am, after wiping the 
slate clean of the fallacious foreign concept 
of social insurance under which selected 
classes make token contributions toward an¬ 
nuity rights, would recognize the right of 
every American citizen to protection, on the 
fire-insurance principle, in case of need in 
old age. It would provide pensions on a 
mathematical sliding scale, without a means 
test and without discrimination, in amounts 
to supplement inadequacies of income. The 
important problem of old-age protection 
would thus be solved in a manner that would 
neither bankrupt the Nation nor humiliate 
the recipients. 

Here is the plan in broad outline predi¬ 
cated upon the asumptlon that a top-flight 
commission be appointed to work out de¬ 
tails and to follow up the provisions affect¬ 
ing the aged in principle also for dependent 
children: 

I. Pension provisions: Create a new social 
security system as a substitute for the in¬ 
defensible dual OASI-public assistance pro¬ 
visions of the present act, under which: 

A. Every American citizen aged 65 and over 
would have the right to a citizen’s pension, 
according to the following conditions: 

1. Every individual over 65 whose estima¬ 
tion of income for the year ahead (as cur¬ 
rently required for income tax purposes) 
was $600 or less, would receive a citizens pen¬ 
sion of, for example, $50 a month—the exact 
amount to be determined. This would pro¬ 
vide every aged couple $100 per month, 

2. Every individual 65 and over whose 
estimation of income for the year ahead was 
more than $600, would receive a citizen’s 
pension reduced by $1 a month for every $50 
more of annual income. 

3. Every individual 65 and over whose esti¬ 
mation of Income for the year ahead was 
$2,450 or more would receive no citizen’s 
pension. 

B. Revised declarations of estimated in¬ 
come could be made throughout the year 
Following the end of a calendar year, the 
amount of overpayment or underpayment 
of an individual’s pension would be deter¬ 
mined and any necessary adjustments would 
be consolidated with other necessary income 
tax adjustments 

II. Financing. Support the new system by 
a tax on every citizen whose net taxable in¬ 
come exceeds some such small amount as 
$600 a year. Thus, substantially every indi¬ 
vidual would during some period of his life 
be contributing toward his ultimate protec¬ 
tion. 

A. The rate of the supporting tax would 
be redetermined from time to time solely on 
the basis of the necessary costs for financing 
the system. This would constitute checks 
and balances between the means of the con¬ 
tributors and the desires of the recipients. 

B. The initial rate of the supporting tax, 
according to the proposed schedule, would 
probably be around 5 percent and in any 
event would be limited to the first $3,000 of 
individual income. This 5 percent would be 
only in part additional because: 
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1. The existing payroll tax would not he 
levied. 

2. In the long run the local taxes required 
to support the assistance programs would 
be escaped. 

3. The initial tax would be accompanied 
by a reduction of about 2 Y 2 percent m the 
regular income-tax rates on the first $3,000 
of individual Income, in recognition of the 
fact that the new system is at once relieving 
the Federal Government of substantially 
over a billion dollars a year in grants-m-aid. 

4. On the other hand, the $600 personal 
income-tax exemption for individuals 65 and 
over might be abolished. 

III. Transition: An important task of the 
special commission would be the equitable 
disposition of the present OASI fund. 

Suggestion: 

A Refund to contributors in the form of 
bonds. 

B- Used fund for first year’s operation of 
new system. 

C- Hold fund Intact and use Interest as a 
cushion for recession periods when incomes 
drop. 

ADVANTAGES 

Such a program as here envisioned would 
have very definite advantages over the pres¬ 
en j system from the point of view of ad¬ 
ministration, the national economy, and the 
best mterests of the American people 
Individually 

American tradition: It would be American 
as opposed to our present copy of European 
class legislation. It would be Just, demo¬ 
cratic, nondiscrlmmatory. It would play no 
favorites; offer no special privileges. It 
would match the equal opportunity of our 
American way of life with equal protection 
against loss of Income in old age. It would 
assure every American, the richest as well 
as the poorest, that if catastrophe should 
strike, he or she would be adequately pro¬ 
vided for, by right, in.a wholly dignified 
manner. At the same time, it would put the 
burden of responsibility on the Individual 
to work and to save. Also, it would put 
responsibility on the individual whom catas¬ 
trophe did strike to make an honest declara¬ 
tion of his income for the year ahead—^just 
as now he is expected to make an honest 
income tax return—and so he would deter¬ 
mine his own citizen’s penslor. In other 
words, responsibility would be returned to 
the individual for his own welfare. 

National economy; My proposed program 
would be economically sound. It would cost 
far less than the present system while pro¬ 
viding protection for the entire population 
Instead of selective groups thereof. Mr. 
George Immerwahr, former Chief Actuary 
for OASI, a distinguished authority in this 
field, has supplied a preliminary cost study 
in which he concludes with the conserva¬ 
tive statement that the adoption of my pro¬ 
posal in substitution for the present soolal- 
secunty system "would produce an ultimate 
saving of $6,000,000,000 a year.” Mr. Ixnmer- 
wahr's estimate of course takes into con¬ 
sideration a vastly simplified administration 
and greatly reduced bureaucratic expenses. 
Since it would not undermine the national 
economy, it would offer every American far 
greater assurance of security. 

General public reaction: My proposal to 
abolish the means test would have a direct, 
immediate appeal for thj approximately 
3,000,000 present public assistance recipi¬ 
ents—not to mention any who might have to 
izndergo the test In the foreseeable future. 

My proposal to bring In the present aged 
would affect over 6,000,000 who now are re¬ 
ceiving nothing, In addition to those 8,000,000 
now on assistance. 

My proposal for universal eligibility would 
effect fifteen to twenty million farmers, 
sharecroppers, migratory farm labor, and 
marginal domestic servants. 

My proposal to pay pensions on a grad¬ 
uated. income-loss basis would give more 
in pensions to greater numbers. 
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Organized labor would gain right on down 
the line. It is true my proposal would 
reduce the over-all pensions of those few 
retired workers who hold a 25-year record 
of service with companies having no offset 
clause in their collective bargaining pension 
contracts. However, It would give more to 
the vast majority of workers who are em¬ 
ployed by small business and who change 
jobs every few years. 

Farmers would approve my proposal as a 
guaranty of their traditional independence 
rather than m any way interfeimg with it. 
Rural areas generally would be emancipated 
from the oppression of public assistance. 

State governments would be relieved of a 
large share of their present financial outlay 
for public assistance. State funds would 
thus be freed for other necessary local de¬ 
velopments or for tax reductions. 

The advantages of my program for the 
Individual American, for important groups 
of Americans, and for the country as a whole, 

It seems to me, Mr. President, add up to an 
impressive total. 

The 3,000,000 aged on public assistance, the 
6.000,000 present aged on neither OASI nor 
public assistance, plus the fifteen to twenty 
million of the gainfully employed who re¬ 
main uncovered by the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950, amount to more than 
25,000,000 Americans who would be benefited 
by the adoption of my program. 

Add to this the advantage to be won by 
the members of organized labor and by the 
farm population on top of the financial relief 
to State treasuries—^and who have we left 
against it? Those OASI compulsory con¬ 
tributors who might—but then might not— 
land a windfall. They are the only ones 
who would lose. And even they would gain 
surer protection in case of need by con¬ 
tributing to a sounder national economy. 

It has been said by proponents of the 
present system that the American people, 
all of whom would be taxed (or would con¬ 
tribute) for American citizens pensions and 
aid to dependent children would not consider 
it fair not to receive their money back in 
case they were frugal or lucky and able to 
save for more than a $3,000 a year income 
after 65. 

I don’t believe it. ’The American people 
consider it perfectly fair to buy fire insur¬ 
ance and expect only to get their money back 
in case the house burns down. But far 
more important, the American people who 
gladly contribute to the rehabilitation of 
war-devastated Eizrope and the building up 
of backward areas all over the world, I am 
sure feel strong enough to support those of 
their own aged and dependent children who 
have for whatever reason found themselves 
In the position of having to draw on their 
insurance policies. 

Mr. President, 1 offer my fuU-ellgibllity, 
contributory, pay-as-you-go social-security 
program to Indicate the way we may reach 
the American road off which we wandered. 
Only on the American road can be hope to 
continue to live the American way and ade¬ 
quately defend ourselves from enemies with¬ 
in and without. 


The Need of a United America 


EXTENSION OF BEMABES 
or 

HON. CLYDE R.H0EY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Novem'ber 27, i950 

Mr. HOBY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very im¬ 
portant statement made by my col- 
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league. Senator Frank P. Graham, who 
retires today from the Senate This 
statement is entitled "The Need of a 
United America.” 

There bemg no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Need of a United America Confronted 

With the Threat of Totalitarian Tyranny 

AND Global War 

introduction 

As the first of those Senators of the Eighty- 
first Congress to leave the Senate, under the 
terms of my appointment to succeed the 
lately lamented and distinguished junior 
Senator from North Carolina, the Honorable 
J. M. Broughton, until my distinguished 
successor, the Honorable Willis Smith, is 
qualified, I wish, for all those who will soon 
leave, to express our good wishes to my 
successor and their successors in the high 
opportunity at a critical time in human his¬ 
tory for service to our country and the world. 
To name these colleagues who will soon de¬ 
part from these Halls, the majority leader, 
the majority whip, the chairmen of three of 
the most important Senate committees and 
a former chairman, and six other able mem¬ 
bers of important committees, representa¬ 
tives of both parties, all able, eminent, and 
patriotic Americans, to name them would be 
to entitle a significant chapter in the recent 
history of the Senate. 

APPRECIATION OF WORK OF COLLEAGUES IN 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

I have a sense of the precious treasures of 
comradeship and of workmanship, even for 
a brief period in a beginning way, In being 
numbered with these and other colleagues 
in this Congress which enacted such vital 
legislation as: further provision in aid of 
the economic recovery of free nations; ratifi¬ 
cation of the Atlantic Pact; the military 
assistance program against potential aggres¬ 
sion; the reciprocal-trade agreements; 
asylum for the persons displaced by the war; 
the reorganization of the Government In line 
with the Hoover report; the housing pro¬ 
gram for veterans and people of low income; 
the 75 cents minimum wage; the extension 
of social security; the conservation, reclama¬ 
tion, and development programs; the flood 
control and power programs; the agricultural 
parity price support, agricultural extension, 
research and vocational education, rural 
electrification and telephones; the national 
scientific research program; more adequate 
provision for military, naval, air, and atomic 
power; selective service, economic controls, 
and more adequate mobilization of the 
Nation for defense against aggression; and. 
other vital acts for the security and welfare 
of the people. Much remains to be done. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT THE BEARER OF GOOD WISHES 
TO NEWCOMERS AND VETERANS 

Mr. President, we who leave look to you, 
who perennially remain, we trust, In health 
and happiness, at a more ample time and In 
a more adequate way, to interpret your and 
our good wishes to both the newcomers and 
the veterans who will now carry on the tradi¬ 
tions and opportunities of the United States 
Senate. Tours are the special qualifications 
for such an interpretation. For us all you 
are "Mr. Senate.” You are a product of both 
the House and the Senate and a byproduct 
of the highest traditions of these two his¬ 
torically American institutions which come 
from both the States and the people. You 
are the only Member elected by the people 
of all the 48 States. By Inheritance you are 
a blend of colonial America and the pioneer 
West, whose forebears followed the trails of 
Daniel Boone from North Carolina into old 
Kentucky, a composite of the old South and 
the new, out there where the West first began 
and the risen South now beckons to the his¬ 
toric North and the great far West as the 
triple hope of a greater America, 
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Ill your composite Americanism, Mr Presi¬ 
dent, with lecent beautiful reenforcements 
from Missouri, itself the middle quintessence 
and herself the very efflorescence of Amer¬ 
icanism, you can speak for us all. In your 
own folkloie you speak for us all, whether 
in the chair or in the cloakroom, by the 
clock or by the calendar. Long may you 
preside, Mr President, with your fair firm¬ 
ness and gracious courtesy, youthful wit, 
and ancient wisdom, and the experienced 
skill of the old mastei. Unlike Old Man 
River, you do say something, in fact many 
things in many places, yet in your deep and 
moving ways, you just keep rolling along, 
Wherever you tell uhe stories of politics, 
history, and life, the people gather together 
to hearken to your eloquence even though, 
on occasion in off years, they may vote the 
other v/ay and then expectantly wait for you 
to return undismayed for another day. 
Senators come and Senators go but you, 
Mr. President, just keep rolling along. 
Long may you preside, long may you roll 
along, by sea and air, road and rail, over 
hill and dale. Long may you wave from 
coast to coast in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

In your inimitable way, Mr President, at 
later times more ample for your historic 
background, congressional experience, hu¬ 
mane insight, and composite Americanism, 
we pray you to say our good wishes and in¬ 
terpret to all those who carry on with their 
devoted work the hopes of the people in the 
United States Senate, which, by constitu¬ 
tional provisions, modern history, and global 
circumstance, has become the most strategic 
deliberative body in the world. 

CLOSE RANK AS AMERICANS 

In your spirit, Mr. President, after the 
primaries, as members of political parties, 
we masily closed ranks as Democrats or as 
Republicans. After the general election, 
in like spirit as citizens of our beloved coun¬ 
try in a world threatening to human free¬ 
dom, we must now close ranks as Americans. 
We must stand united on the shores of a 
continent fronting on the two great oceans 
which connect all the continents under 
skies which reach unbroken around the 
earth Beyond those shore lines it is im¬ 
perative in self-defense that we close ranks 
as a free people with all the free peoples of 
the earth confronted with us by the threat 
of totalitarian tyranny and global war. This 
toualitarian dictatorship of the Soviet Union 
would use the continents, the oceans, and 
the skies, and, by tb-» ways of subversion, 
doubts, and confusions, would use the de¬ 
structive divisions within free nations and 
among free nations, for the subjugation of 
all the peoples of the earth. 

THE HOPE OF THE PEOPLE FOB PEACE 

At the shore lines by closing ranks as 
Americans and beyond the shore lines by 
standing united with all free peoples, we 
will make it unmistakably clear, and thereby 
give pause to the dictators, that we will, in 
a great American tradition, defend free¬ 
dom against aggression to the uttermost 
with our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred honor. Yet, Mr. President, we must 
make it no less clear to the great Russian 
people and to all people, as far as we can 
get the word through to the people, that 
we hold on with prayerful hope, in our own 
imperfect and yet ever aspiring ways, for 
closing the global ranks as human beings 
with the will to continr.e the struggle to¬ 
ward one world of freedom, justice, disarma¬ 
ment, and peace under law for all the peo¬ 
ples of the earth. 

With the surrenders of the Axis Powers 
and the ratifications of the Charter of the 
United Nations by 51 nations, there came 
to the generation, which had suffered the 
deaths, sorrows, destruction, and miseries of 
two world wars and one world depression, 
the hope at last for the organization of free¬ 


dom, justice, and peace in the world. The 
cooperation of the allied nations which had 
won the war against fascism, nazism, and 
imperialism would now, it was hoped, be car¬ 
ried over into the cooperation of the United 
Nations which would win the moral equiva¬ 
lent of a war in the conquest of hunger, fear, 
injustice, and war itself. The cause for 
which scores of millions had died, lived on 
in the hopes and prayers of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people. At long last peace could be 
organized on earth. In this hope there was 
comfort for the families of the soldiers and 
sailors dead in strange lands and in far 
waters around the earth. Now at last as a 
memorial to heroic youth and as an answer 
to the prayers of the mothers of men the 
nations would organize the freedom and 
peace of the world. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OP THE UNITED STATES OP 
AMERICA AND THE U. S. S. R. 

The answer to the prayers and hopes of 
the people was mainly in the keeping of the 
two nations—the United States and the 
Soviet Union—^which survived with the vast 
potentials of their productive and military 
power Would the disillusionments of war, 
resulting too much in the loss of the objec¬ 
tives for which the war was fought, cause the 
United States to withdraw from organized 
international cooperation? Would the illu¬ 
sions of isolation again cause us to lose the 
peace for which the isolation was attempted? 
Would confusion of minds and the wavering 
ot purpose between national isolation and 
international participation, set the world 
stage for the drift into a third world war? 
Would the Soviet dictatorship become, as 
asserted, a transition to freedom, democracy, 
and peace or become a fixation for tyranny, 
aggression, and expanding power? Would 
the Soviet Union return to the policies of 
subversion, sabotage, liquidation, and sub¬ 
jugation or turn to the policy of participa¬ 
tion in an international organization for 
cooperation and peaces 

Once before in this generation the hopes 
of the people were lifted high for freedom 
and peace across the earth. After the First 
World War the United States of America 
took the leadership in the organization of 
the nations for peace. In the postwar re¬ 
action the United States renounced the 
League of Nations, attempted to withdraw 
in isolation, erected trade barriers with the 
highest tariff walls, and failed the hopes of 
the people of the world. In the Second 
World War the United States, to help win 
the war, shared her resources and her gigantic 
production with all the Allied nations. 
American foods, goods, planes, tanks, trucks, 
and ships streamed across the seas for the 
succor of the people and the armed forces 
of Britain, Russia, China, and associated na¬ 
tions on three continents. Lend-lease dur¬ 
ing the war, interim aid and UNRRA at the 
close of the war, and later the Marshall plan, 
regional pacts, technical assistance, and bold 
bipartisan international leadership, made it 
clear that the United States was all out for 
international cooperation and placed its high 
faith in the United Nations as the chief hope 
of peace in the world. 

The Soviet Union, instead of carrying on 
the international cooperation which won the 
war, withdrew behind the iron curtain and 
more completely cut off the Russian people 
from the knowledge and intercourse of the 
non-Communist world. With delays, vetoes, 
walkouts, withdrawals, violations of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and obstruc¬ 
tions of the procedures of international co¬ 
operation, the Soviet Union has damaged the 
foundations of the United Nations and has 
failed the humane hopes of mankind. 

The United States and the Soviet Union, 
in cooperation with other nations in the 
United Nations, could answer the prayers 
and fulfill the hopes of the people for peace. 
If both chose to obstruct the procedures of 
the United Nations, the third world war 


would be inevitable. The intransigence, the 
subversions and aggressions of the Soviet 
Union have thrown upon the United States 
the main responsibility of preserving the 
life of the United Nations and the freedom 
of peoples, and of preventing both a third 
world war and the establishment of the to¬ 
talitarian dictatorship of one world police 
state. The United States of America, by the 
leadership of free peoples in the United Na¬ 
tions, seeks to prevent the establishment of 
a world police state without a third world 
war and seeks to prevent a third world war 
without surrender to the threat of a world 
police state. The people of the United States 
have made it clear that they will, if neces¬ 
sary, fight a third world war to prevent the 
world dominion of the totalitaiian police 
state. 

AMERICA MUST BE STRONG 

To carry the burdens of world leadership 
and to seek to prevent the awful catastrophes 
of either a world dictatorship or another 
world war or both, the United States, in self 
defense and for the survival of free peoples, 
must be strong. America must become 
stronger in the most modern military, naval, 
and air power; in atomic and cosmic science; 
in research on all the farthest frontiers of 
knowledge for every emergency of national 
defense and for every need of human free¬ 
dom. America must be increasingly strong 
in the conservation, development, and wiser 
coordination of our natural, scientific, agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, financial, social, cultu¬ 
ral, human, and spiritual resources for the 
crucial strains ahead. America must be 
stronger in the reorganization of the Gov¬ 
ernment for economy and efficiency, in an 
abundant production which can for the long 
run balance the budget and pay off the debt 
without the destruction of the essential 
values of the public welfare, without bring¬ 
ing on a depression, and without surrender¬ 
ing the world to the Communist dictator¬ 
ship. America must be more deeply re¬ 
sourced in her humane heritage historically 
great but with promises yet unfulfilled. 
America must grow stronger in the freedom 
of enterprise not as the privilege of monop¬ 
oly of a few but with its equal opportunities 
open to all within the wide boundaries of 
the public welfare for that gigantic produc¬ 
tion, upon whose liberated energies and dy¬ 
namic power of the organized cooperation of 
labor and management so largely depend the 
independence of America and the coopera¬ 
tive self recovery and self determination of 
peoples. America must be stronger in poli¬ 
cies for agricultural equity; good health, pre¬ 
ventive medicine, and programs for more 
adequate hospitals, medical care, and re¬ 
search; minimum wages and social security; 
in the self-organization of workers and 
equality in collective bargaining; in fairer 
and more intelligent interfaith, interracial, 
industrial, and other intergroup relations as 
part of the vigor, variety, and promise of 
American life. America must become thus 
stronger in democratic morale with a su¬ 
preme concern for the freedom of the mind, 
the human dignity and spiritual autonomy 
of the Individual, with a lawful regard for 
the will of the majority, and a joyous zest 
in the unresting adventure of fulfilling the 
American dream of the equal freedom and 
welfare of all people. 

Through the higher knowledge and more 
general power of -free and creative minds, 
through the more gigantic production of a 
dynamic economy, and through high demo¬ 
cratic morale springing voluntarily from 
fairer human relations, America will be in 
the most powerful moral, economic, and 
military position at the most critical time 
for the cooperative leadership of the free 
peoples of the earth. For our own sake and 
as part of the moral power of American lead¬ 
ership, we must confess some failures and 
frustrations in our continuous struggle up¬ 
ward toward the fulfillment of the American 
dream for a freer and fairer society. 
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reminder op the revelations op the 

DEPRESSION 

We need to recall that the depression re¬ 
vealed that we were far short of the ful¬ 
fillment of the American dream, made cruelly 
clear in the failures and frustration of our 
democracy and of human society in gen¬ 
eral. Democracy had provided equality of 
suffrage but not equality of opportunity; the 
freedom to worship but not the opportunity 
to work; the freedom of assembly and the 
right of collective petition but not the free¬ 
dom of the self-organization of workers and 
the equality of collective bargaining, corpo¬ 
rate privilege, but not agricultural parity; 
and political liberty but not social security 
against the hazards of modern society. 

The democracies, in general, with their 
dominant position, and America, in par¬ 
ticular, v/ith its unparalleled possession of 
the resources of abundance, presented to the 
world the disillusionments of the insecurity 
of peace in a world of armaments, poverty of 
farmers in a world in need of food, child 
labor and sweatshops in the midst of un¬ 
employment, loss of farms and homes in a so¬ 
ciety largely based on them, poverty and de¬ 
pendence of men and women after lives of 
faithful work, injustice to Negroes and to 
other racial and religious minorities, oli¬ 
garchic corporate manipulation of stock¬ 
holders, regimentation of workers, and wide 
misinformation of consumers, the use of the 
historic documents of human freedom in be¬ 
half of economic power over the freedom of 
human beings, vast unemployment in the 
midst of universal need, hunger amid plenty, 
and disillusionment and despair in a world 
of youth and opportunity. The political 
liberties and social drift of a more static 
society were found tragically insufficient to 
meet the vast economic changes, the financial 
crises, and the deep human needs of our dy¬ 
namic modern society. 

The American genius for enterprise, in¬ 
vention, and adjustment preserved the old 
Bill of Rights and added a new charter of 
freedom and equality for industrial workers 
and farmers; and of security for bankers, de¬ 
positors, Investors, the unemployed, and the 
old; of conservation and development of 
soils, forests, rivers, and power; and proposed 
a program of Federal aid to the States for the 
schools under State and local control for 
more equal educational opportunity for all 
the children in all the States. 

SOME PERSISTING PRtTSTRATION OF HOPES 

Our people have become more aware of the 
moral implications of the remaining dis¬ 
criminations against racial and religious mi¬ 
nority groups; of the barriers of sentiment 
and pressure against the organization of 
workers in some communities and against ag¬ 
ricultural cooperative societies in others; in¬ 
adequate housing, the shortage of doctors, 
nurses, and hospital beds; the prices rising 
disproportionately to the increase in in¬ 
comes; the costi of hospital and medical care 
beyond the reach of millions of people; a few 
uneconomic anomalies in the agricultural 
program; the wastage of soils, forests, 
minerals, and water resources; huge expendi¬ 
tures for luxuries above the funds provided 
for the necessities of education and welfare; 
dicatorships in a few cities, corporations, and 
unions; slums, crimec, and rackets; the 
break-up of homes; youthful deliquenoy; 
the manipulation by financial power of the 
prejudices, fears and hates of the people 
against the interests of the people; the 
scourge of disease, drink, depressions, and 
wars recurring in many lands. 

Too much is the consideration of the 
pecuniary interest placed above the scientific, 
technological and even the industrial; and 
the industrial exalted above the human and 
spiritual. Too many are the tendencies to 
value success as the standard of ethics; li¬ 
cense as self expression; size and speed as 


progress; headlines as information; statistics 
as knowledge; mere compilation as research, 
and digests as culture; the humanities and 
the fine arts as frills; science as philosophy 
and materialism as religion. Yet in no land 
more than in America is the struggle more 
vigorous, various, and unyielding for a reali¬ 
zation of the hopes in the minds and hearts 
of the men and women who crossed the un¬ 
charted seas and the unblazed wilderness to¬ 
ward the fulfillment of the American dream 
of equal freedom and justice for all. 

THIS IS AMERICA OP OtTR FAITH AND HOPE 

In spiritual faith and the American dream, 
America is being made safe for democracy 
without vulgarity, differences without hate, 
and excellence without arrogance; where 
men become brothers in the sight of God 
and in the human heart; where opportuni¬ 
ties of the children in homes and schools 
are the chief concern of present progress 
and the chief hope of a nobler society; where 
enduring progress in human relations is 
made through religion, education, and vol¬ 
untary cooperation in the minds and hearts 
of the people; and where the struggle for the 
fulfillment of our historic Americanism is the 
best answer to fascism and communism in 
the present global struggle against totali¬ 
tarian tyranny for freedom and peace in the 
world. 

In this America of our struggles and our 
hopes, the least of these our brethren has 
the freedom to struggle for freedom; where 
the integrity of simple people is beyond 
price and the daily toil of millions is above 
pomp and power; where the answer to error 
is not terror, the respect for the past is not 
reaction, and the hope of the future is not 
revolution; where the majority is without 
tyranny, the minority without fear, and all 
people have hope. This is our faith. This 
is America. God bless America, 

THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA STILL LOOK WITH HOPE 

TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE WHO ALSO HAVE 

THEIR DREAM OP FREEDOM AND PEACE 

Every people have the land of their dreams, 
whether it be the eastern lands of the sun¬ 
rise, the promised land of the Hebrews, the 
Greek Commonwealth of the oath of the 
Athenian youth, the eternal city, the city of 
God, the mecca of the pilgrimage. La Belle 
France, the British Commonwealth, the 
fatherland, the motherland, the American 
Republic, or the Russia of Tolstoian hopes. 
The free energies of the human spirit spring 
eternal in the hopes of the people who will 
make over their states and institutions in 
the image of their dreams. The Russian 
people whose hope of freedom and peace 
have been betrayed by the absolute power 
of the dictatorship of the Soviet Union can¬ 
not permanently be held in isolation and 
subjection behind the iron curtain which 
seeks to hide the prison wall of the police 
state. Despite the tyranny of the czars and 
the dictators, the Russian people have their 
own great tradition of the love of their 
country, lands, homes, churches, forests, 
their spacious views, the far reaches of the 
steppes, rivers, mountains, their folklore, 
songs, literature, and art. The peasants re¬ 
veal the strength of religion, toil, patience, 
suffering, shrewdness, love of the land and 
open country, sense of home and hope. 
Russia is a land of mighty contrasts and high 
aloofness of the rulers from the people. The 
vast land and the robust people give to ob¬ 
servers the Impression of the potentials for 
mighty undertakings and a great future. 
The Russian people have their mighty rivers 
and stalwart boatmen, vast plains, their vil¬ 
lages, and self-reliant peasants, their cattle, 
sturdy cowboys, and valiant horsemen non¬ 
pareil. They have through the generations 
had their heroic struggles for freedom and 
unity. 

The American people have had much In 
common with the Russian people in their 


search for freedom and unity across vast 
land masses and in the need for expansion 
between the eastern and western seas and to 
the southern waters. Differences are cited, 
not as a matter of superiority or inferiority, 
but as a basis of better understanding. 
Some of the differences between the two 
peoples come from the differences in his¬ 
toric orientation, from the fact that the 
people of Russia missed and the peo¬ 
ple of America inherued the legacies of 
the Roman Empire, Catholic scholasticism, 
the pervasive influence of the large number 
of universities founded in Western Europe 
m the later Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the commercial revolution, 
the main currents of the scientific revolu¬ 
tion, and the philosophic enlightenment, the 
English tradition of liberty, parliamentary 
government, the common law, the Bill of 
Rights, the American Revolution and Con¬ 
stitution, the French Revolution, the indus¬ 
trial revolution, the rise of the middle class, 
a strong labor movement, a vigorous wom¬ 
an’s movement, universal education, univer¬ 
sal suffrage and the more dynamic modern 
currents of freedom and democracy. 

These western and American legacies and 
influences were assimilated and carried on 
through former centuries and recent gen¬ 
erations. The Soviet dictatorship has, with 
some vital liberations from the czarist des¬ 
potism and with the energies and hopes re¬ 
leased by revolution, sought in one genera¬ 
tion to make over the government, the 
ideology, the economy and the society of 
200,000,000 people. The dictators have, with 
indomitable drive but ruthless cruelty, 
sought to force and bend the Russian people 
to their totalitarian '/ill for world dominion. 
Dictatorship feeds on tyranny, and totalitar¬ 
ian power on more total power. The relax¬ 
ing of the tyranny of expanding power, the 
dictators fear, would mean the overthrow of 
the dictatorship by the people. 

The dictatorship demands more regimen¬ 
tation, espionage, exile, imprisonmenb, and 
enforced bondage, a more rigorous iron 
curtain, more false propaganda about plots 
and wars against the Russian people, and 
more subversion, infiltration, liquidation, 
subjugation and exploitation of other peo¬ 
ples for the domination of the world by the 
expanding power of the totalitarian police 
state. The Russian people and their satel¬ 
lites are the victims and the means of this 
dictatorship. 

The American people and other free peo¬ 
ples still yearn for peace with the Russian 
people and all people. The Government of 
the United States has gone far In seeking co¬ 
operation and peace. In every honorable 
way the United States, in cooperation with 
the free nations in the United Nations, Is 
doing its utmost to avoid a war with both 
Russia and Communist China. The United 
States which, for more than half a century, 
has had a decisive part in saving the terri¬ 
torial integrity and independence of China 
against Russian and imperialist power, spent 
billions In aid* to China against Japanese 
aggression while the Soviet Union stood 
mainly on the sidelines. Yet, by the prop¬ 
aganda line of the Soviet Union, which has 
stripped Manchuria and would exploit the 
Chinese people for Soviet totalitarian power, 
the United States Is pictured as the enemy 
of the Chinese people, intent upon imperial¬ 
ism and war against China. A war with 
Communist China would be the mighty prel¬ 
ude to the third world war which, on top 
of two world wars, would, with atomic power 
and all the other high potentials of modem 
warfare, wreck the accumulated civilization 
of our age. 

The democratic people recognize that to¬ 
talitarian power is now in the hands of the 
dictatorship of the Soviet Government with 
all the technological facilities and political 
power of the police state. As witnesses to 
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the resurgent power and the unconquerable 
aspiration of the human spirit for a freer 
and better world, the people of the free 
world still have faith m the dreams and 
hopes which we suspect are deep m the 
minds and hearts of millions of the Russian 
people Exile, bondage, and death are still 
the price of their aspiration and struggles. 
The epic defense of Stalingrad came not from 
and not for the dictatorship hut from and 
for the soil, the plains, rivers, the towns 
and the villages, homes, the people and the 
soul of Russia that beat back one dictator¬ 
ship and will some day beat down their own. 

The Russians are experiencing the cruel 
realization that the revolution which was 
to liberate the workers and tree the dis¬ 
senters, has exiled. Imprisoned, or forced 
into bondage more millions of workers and 
dissenters than were ever held m slavery at 
any time in human history. The revolution 
which was to end imperialism and exploi¬ 
tation has set up a most despotic empire, 
and exploited scores of millions of nonparty 
members in Russia and the satellite nations. 
The revolution which raised the hopes of 
the Russian people for justice, freedom, and 
peace is today the chief cause of the world¬ 
wide fear of tyranny and war. The Soviet 
Union, with many different peoples and 
some 2,000 Negroes has, to its credit, lit¬ 
tle or no race problem. The revolution, 
which was to end all forms of discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation, discriminates against 
scores of millions of nonparty people, holds 
In enforced bondage millions of noncon¬ 
formists, and segregates 200,000,000 people 
behind the iron curtain from the rest of the 
world. The Russian people have had their 
dreams, which will yet live again to make 
, them free to Jom the other peoples of the 
’ earth In their struggles and hopes for free¬ 
dom and peace. 

MUST GST THE STORT OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 
AND OF HUMAN FREEDOM TO THE PEOPLES OF 
RUSSIA^ ASIA; AND TKS WORLD 
With some 700,000,000 people In the world 
wavermg between the dictators* false prom¬ 
ises of security and the slower ways of de¬ 
mocracy, the United States must be strong 
m free association with the peoples in this 
hemisphere In the treaty of the Americas, 
with the peoples of France and the British 
Commonwealth heroically tested m two 
world wars, with the peoples of the Western 
Boropean and the North Atlantic community 
In the Atlantic Fact, in the hopes of the Fa- 
clfic-Asian conference of the mdependent 
people of the East, but most important of 
all, through a stronger Umted Nations. 

To make known the resolute commitment 
of the United States to its obligations imder 
the Charter of the United Nations and to 
gird the loins of the United Nations with the 
power of the moral opinion of mankind 
girdling the globe, the free nations must get 
the facts and meaning of the great story of 
the hopes for freedom and peace of the 
Amencan people and all free peoples through 
to the people of Russia. China, India, and 
to all other peoples, east and west. For 
example, let us recapitulate again and agam 
in leaflets, pamphlets, books, press releases, 
and m the air waves around the earth the 
comparison of the American and Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment policies regarding: (1) The free In¬ 
stitutions of the people: (2) self-determi¬ 
nation of peoples; (3) discrimination against 
dissenters and unde^rlvileged groups; (4) 
aid for the self-recovery of nations: (5) in¬ 
ternational agreements and the unification 
of Germany and Korea; (6) International 
Information and understanding; (7) atomic 
power; and (8) the procedures and purposes 
of the United Nations. 

1. The United States has fostered and the 
Soviet Union has crushed the freedom of the 
mmd, the press, the sohoole, the coUeges, 
and universities: the right of assembly and 


petition; the Independence of legislatures 
and courts; and the free self-organizations 
of the people. The Fascist and Communist 
dictators have written In the blood and suf¬ 
ferings of heroic men and women the list of 
those autonomous and free institutions of 
the people, without the subjugation of 
which, tyranny could not have become to¬ 
talitarian power. This honor roll of free¬ 
dom Includes, we wish to emphasize, the 
churches, the press, the universities, parlia¬ 
ments, corporations, labor unions, coopera¬ 
tive eocieties, and other free dylc, profes¬ 
sional ana fraternal organizations, as ex¬ 
pressions of the enterpiise and freedom of 
the human spirit, all of which have written 
heroic chapters in the history of liberty. 

2. The United States liberated the Phillp- 
pines, stood Arm in diplomatic, democratic, 
and moral support for the independence of 
Indonesia, lian, Israeli, Korea, and other 
small nations; rejoiced In and has respect 
for the Independence and Internal security 
of Egypt, the Arab States, India, Pakistan. 
Ceylon, Burma, and sympathizes with the 
aspiration of all people for self-determina¬ 
tion. 

The Soviet Union swallowed up Esthoma, 
Latvia, and Lithuania; and without bee 
elections but with force or the threats of 
force, subversion, Infiltration, and liquida¬ 
tion, dominates Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, 
Hungary. Albania, Czechoslovakia, Hast Ger¬ 
many and what is left of North Korea. 

3. The United States has guaranteed to 
dissenters the civil liberties and to imder- 
piivileged groups the freedom to struggle for 
more freedom. With racial prejudice sprmg- 
Ing from consciousness of kind and with Its 
degree an Index of the three mam factors, 
namely, numbers, visible differences, and 
economic competition, more millions of 
Negro people, largely concentrated In the 
South, have made more progress in the 
United States In the last 85 years than any 
like number of people in any like period of 
history. Men and women of good will of 
both races are working through religion and 
education for either substantially equal and 
separate, or, if not equal, the same facilities 
In accordance with the laws of the State and 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, for private and public, local, State, 
and Federal cooperation for the prevention 
of even one lynchmg by a mob in the South 
or by a gang In the North, and for the vol¬ 
untary cooperation of management, labor, 
and public facilities for the optimum use 
of the available competent manpower for 
national defense and maximum production; 
for the abolition of the poll tax; and for the 
development of the sense of the human dig¬ 
nity and human brotherhood of all people m 
fulfillment of our American dream and our 
religious faith. 

4. The United States has supported and 
generously aided, while the Soviet Union 
has opposed and has attempted, by misrep¬ 
resentation and sabotage, to block the self- 
recovery of nations. Instead of the timely 
aid of the Marshall plan and the long-nin 
Bid of technical assistance, the Soviet Union 
has siphoned off most vital materials and 
ruthlessly exploited the satellite peojiles for 
her own dominion and power. 

5. The United States has sought patiently 
and faithfully to fulfill international agree¬ 
ments. The Soviet Union has blpCked the 
fulfillment and has broken the Talta and 
Potsdam agreements. The United States has 
stood for, and the Soviet Union has blocked, 
free elections for a democratic unification of 
Germany and Korea. The United Spates 
with Britain and France, In order to save 
the people firom the alternative oholce be¬ 
tween slow starvation or surrender to tyr¬ 
anny, carried through the hazardous Berlin 
airlift with an efficiency and courage wexrtby 
of the brave German people of West Berlin. 
The united States In and with the United 


Nations, In fulfillment of international obli¬ 
gations at a most critical tune and at the 
risk of immediate disaster and an ultimate 
world war, chose to defend with military, 
naval, and air forces the little Republic of 
South Korea against the aggression of Com¬ 
munist-dominated North Korea. 

6. The United States has in the main pro¬ 
moted and the Soviet union has in the main 
sought to block the free exchange of in- 

• formation and knowledge, the mobility of 
people, and the cultural Interchange and in¬ 
ternational understanding between the 
peoples of the world. The people of the 
United States are seeking, withm boimda of 
security against subversion, espionage, and 
sabotage, to remove any unnecessary barriers 
to a sound program of humane mtemational 
exchange and imderstandlng of peoples. 
One of the barriers to the freedom and peace 
of nations Is the iron curtain which the 
Soviet Union dropped over the minds of the 
Russian people in an already darkening 
World. 

7. The United States, when It had the 
monopoly of atomic power, supported and 
the Soviet Union vetoed the program of the 
United Nations for the control and Inspec¬ 
tion of the sources and use of atomic power. 
This offer of the Umted States to give up its 
then monopoly of the most powerful weapon 
of national defense for international control 
and humane use is without precedent in 
history. The rejection by the Soviet Union 
is one of the most awful setbacks to peace 
and international cooperation for a more 
productive and more noble society m our 
time. 

8. No less tragic than the policies of the 
Soviet Umon regarding civil liberties, the 
free self-organization of people m behalf of 
deep human needs, the national independ¬ 
ence and self-detennlnatlon of peoples, tiie 
aid for the self-recovery of stricken peoples, 
the breaking of agreements, the blocking of 
the unification of Germany and Korea, the 
iron curtam and atomic power, are the poli¬ 
cies of the Soviet union in the United Na¬ 
tions. As already emphasized in this state¬ 
ment, this 15 the chief source of the frustra¬ 
tion of the people’s hopes for freedom and 
peace In our time. 

Short of the self-liberation of the Russian 
people, the present surviving hope is In the 
United Nations supported by the United 
States and the free peoples both hemi¬ 
spheres. 

TEE HERITAGE, BESPOI98XBILIT7, AND OFFORTtT- 
NTTT OF THE TTMIIED STATES 

The United States and the free peoples 
have, through the united Nations, come into 
the responsibility of world leadership in the 
midst of or« of the greatest crises in human 
history. The Amencan people, with a great 
bipartisan leadership, are ready for this hour 
by their heritage, their struggles, their re¬ 
sources, and the commitments their hopes. 
The first Amenoans, selected on the basis of 
initiative, daring enterprise, and the will to 
get away from the despotism, of kings, the 
authority of bishops, and the straiofication 
of society, crossed an uncharted ocean and 
confronted an untraUed wilderness with their 
courage and their faith in themselves and 
their destiny. Facing west to the wilderness 
V th axes, muskits, Bibles, and chartered 
liberty m their hands and history, and with 
the self-reliant mdivldualism of the ever- 
moving frontier, they crossed mountains, 
rivers, prairies, plains, deserts, and moun¬ 
tains again to another sea. They fought the 
Revolution for their own freedom, a civil war 
which freed the Negro slaves, fought two 
world wars, and will fight another for human 
freedom. They cleared the forests, tilled the 
soils, exploited Its mines and resources, built 
churches, schools, factories, roads, canals, 
railways, airlines, libraries, hospitals,* cities, 
and States, makmg America to the pattern 
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Of tlielr relentless wills and to the Image of 
their dreams. 

To them the union of States Is an example 
for the union of nations. The Federal prin¬ 
ciple which gave the balance of freedom and 
law for local, State, and national functions 
of autonomy and power can, for any union 
of States and any commonwealth of nations, 
provide in a far mom limited yet adequate 
way the basis for all the United Nations of 
the world. 

Facing the two great oceans, strategic be¬ 
tween the east and west, heir of all the races 
and regions, colors and creeds of manhmd, 
possessor of mighty natural, military, eco¬ 
nomic, scientidc, cultural, and spiritual re¬ 
sources, decisive factor In two world wars, 
guardian of the heritage and hope of human 
liberty, and maher of the American dream 
for the equal freedom and opportunity of all, 
the people of the United States, m the provi-* 
dence of God, have come into the leadership 
ol the free peoples of the earth m a time for 
greatness. In this crisis America has meas¬ 
ured high under a great and still unbroken 
bipartisan leadership In crucial decisions, 
upon which, up to now, have depended the 
freedom of peoples and the peace of the 
world. 

SOniE GBBAT PBCISIONS 

Conbonted with the designs to lock Tur¬ 
key and Greece behind the iron curtain, the 
Truman doctrine with quick courage shielded 
their freedom and independence from 
destruction. Challenged by the threats of 
starvation, subversion, and the sabotage of 
the recovery of Italy, France, all western 
Europe, and other struggling peoples, the 
Marshall plan, with timely and generous aid 
to all stricken peoples, saved hundreds of 
iQimons of people from the threats oC hun¬ 
ger and tyranny. Faced with the Berlin 
blockade, the answer was given In the high 
hazards of the BerlU airlift. The negotiated 
and achieved freedom of Israeli was accorded 
recognition as an independent nation. Con¬ 
fronted at a crucial time both with the de¬ 
signs of Dutch Imperialists to bypass the 
United Nations and eliminate the Republic 
of Indonesia and with a Moscow-Inspired 
resistance of Communists to the balanced 
Republican leadership, the answer was a 
firm stand for the continued good offices of 
the united Nations and the Inoluslon of the 
republic in the new United States of In¬ 
donesia to prevent the Dutch domination of 
the united States of Indonesia and to guar¬ 
antee the self-determination of the In¬ 
donesian people. 

On top of it all there came In Korea the 
challenge, which tested the moral founda¬ 
tions of the United Nations, the courage of 
little nations, and the resolute wlQ of Ameri¬ 
can leadership for the awful risks of the 
responsibility of Instant decision. The 
United Nations, supported by the decision 
of the American President, decided to meet 
the challenge and risk the possible military 
disaster of a Dunkerque to avoid the certain 
moral disaster of a Munich—one of the great 
decisions In the history of human liberty. 
The local struggle of arms In Korea is a part 
of the global struggle for freedom In our 
time. The boundaries and foundations of 
the freedom and integrity of the little Re¬ 
public of South BCorea were widened to In¬ 
clude the spiritual horizons and deepened to 
test the moral foundations of the tree world. 
The raising of the flag of the Uhlted Nations 
in Korea has the historic meaning that here^ 
after the standard of freedom will be raised 
by the United Nations In fulfillment of the 
commitments of Its charter against unlawful 
aggression, however vast, powerful, and un¬ 
broken be the land mass back of the ag- 
gresBor, and however secret be the timetable 
of the dictator. 

Other great decisions include the adoption 
of the Atlantic Pact by the Atlantic nations 
with the hope of some day Including western 


Germany as the basis for the unification of 
all Germany; the adoption, by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote of the General Ajssembly of the 
United Nations, of the umting-for-peace 
proposals to avoid the destruction of the 
purposes of the United Nations by the Soviet 
Union; and the decision to include Japan 
as soon as possible in the community of 
nations. 

NO ISOLATION IN MODERN DTnAMIC INTER- 
SEPEZmsNT WORLD 

These historic decisions emphasize the fact 
that no place on this earth can be Isolated 
from the air above, the seas around, or the 
continents beyond. The manner's compass, 
the discovery of America, the rounding of 
Africa, the circumnavigation of the globe, 
and the commercial resolution have Included 
aP the oceans, continents, islands, and seas, 
their people and resources In one commer¬ 
cially Interdependent world. The steam, 
electric, gas, and oil power engines as the 
motive force of the factories, farms, traifis, 
ships, automobiles, and plants of the in¬ 
dustrial revolution and Its gigantic mass 
production have made the earth one In¬ 
dustrially interdependent world. The actu¬ 
alities of the uranium bomb and the poten¬ 
tialities of the hydrogen bomb fatefully tie 
together all the peoples of the earth for self- 
destruction or for abundant production and 
human enterprises. 

The great mechanical framework of roads, 
rivers, steel rails, copper wires, pipe lines, 
ocean lanes, high-tension power lines across 
continents, and cable underseas, has been 
flung around the earth. Made dynamic by 
steam engines, dynamos, turbo-generators, 
internal combustion and Diesel engines, 
variously resourced in coal, water, gas, and 
oil as the sources of Industrial power, this 
mechanical framework holds up the eco¬ 
nomic structure of the modern world and 
catches up wars and depressions anywhere 
and Involves human beings everywhere. 

NXBD 90B SXBIBNGTHXNlNa THE UNXTED NATIONS 

To charge this mighty structure now with 
atomic power and later with cosmic power, 
makes necessary the strengthening of the 
United Nations. The high potentials of tlie 
nationalistic and dynamic structure of the 
modem world requires amendments to the 
charter of the United Nations. Prepara¬ 
tions should be made looking toward an 
International conference of nations to pro¬ 
vide for: (1) an intematlonal police force 
. responsible to the United Nations; (2) uni¬ 
versal disarmament; (3) the inqpeetlon and 
control of atomlo power; (4) the original 
Jurisdiction of the World Oourt over crimes of 
Individuals against the Charter of the United 
Nations, with the attendant protection of an 
international bill of rights; and (5) the 
widening of the responsibilities of the Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations regarding the 
causes and prevention of war and the main¬ 
tenance of peace under law. Part of the 
preparation for this conference should be the 
education and mustering of the moral opin¬ 
ion of mankind so that no government would 
wish or dare to block its purposes In answer¬ 
ing the humane hopes of the peoples. 

The bipartisan foreign policy, to be further 
strengthened by the early return of the emi¬ 
nent senior Senator from Michigan, a cas¬ 
ualty of the valiant front line of heavy and 
devoted labors, for the distinguished part¬ 
nership In International policy, Is essential 
to the effectively united stand of America 
confionted by the threats of world dictator¬ 
ship and global war. We of America stand 
in the great tradition of the struggle for 
freedom, Justice, and peace from 1776 to this 
hour. The Congress stands on the high 
tradition of the Fulbright, ConnaUy, and 
Vandenburg resolutions, fundamental to 
our bipartisan foreign policy in support of 
the United Nations and the freedom and 
peace of nations. Other resolutions. In vari¬ 


ous forms by Thomas and Douglas, Taylor, 
Sparkman, Kefauver, McMahon, Ferguson, 
and Benton, capped by the Tobey resolu¬ 
tion, sponsored by Hill, Morse, and others, 
look In common to the strengthening of the 
Uiuted Nations. 

We need always to emphasize that the in¬ 
ternational econoixuc framework which gir¬ 
dles the globe with its dynamic power tor 
weaJ or woe, and the mtemationol political 
structure of ^he United Nations organized 
to Include all the nations of the earth for 
cooperation and peace, need the Internation¬ 
al spiritual communion, humane good will 
and love of people in the minds and hearts 
of the people who will, in spite of dictators, 
imperialists and militarists, yet find effective 
ways to make come true their hopes lor 
freedom and peace. The idea and teaching 
of Jesus that we are all children of one God 
and brothers of all men, long rejected as 
unrealistic, has become, in the atomic age, 
the most practical and necessary Idea of 
them all for the people and under God, who 
*'made of one blood all the nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth.” 

May I again express the wish and the chal¬ 
lenge that our America, in her rendezvous 
with destiny, will not fall the hopes of the 
people for freedom and peace. Rather may 
she rise In a great bipartisan leadership to 
the responsibility of her power and the oppor¬ 
tunity for her greatness to stop aggression, 
save freedom, strengthen the United Nations 
and lead the peoples of the earth in the great 
adventure of creative cooperation toward one 
world neighborhood of human brotherhood 
and peace on earth In God*s good time. 


Radio Address of Solomon Rosenbaum. 

Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass, 

EXTENSION OF REIMARKB 

HON. PHILIP J.PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESINTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. PHJLBiN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
excellent radio speech by a very talented 
and distinguished young lawyer and 
warm friend of mine, Attorney Solomon 
Rosenbaum, of Fitchburg, Mass. 

Many mutual friends have asked me 
to seek permission to extend his remarks 
in the Becobd, and 1 am pleased to do 
so even though I fear that my valued 
and able friend, Mr. Rosenbaum, has 
been altogether too kind and generous in 
his references to me. Most assuredly, I 
am very grateful fox his inspiring confi¬ 
dence and the fine frlend^p 1 enjoy 
with him and his distinguished family. 

Gooq evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
greatly honored by this opportunity to ad¬ 
dress you, my friends, neighbors, and feUow 
Americans, In support of the renomlnatlon, 
to the distinguished office of Representative 
of the Third Massachusetts District in the 
Congress of the United States, of that emi¬ 
nent ottlsen and brilliant statesmazii the 
Honorable Fhujp J. Fbxlbxn. 

Iv Is my pleasure to speak to you in my 
capacity as a long-time resident of this dis¬ 
trict, who takes pride in Its progress, as a 
business and professional man active In Its 
eoonoxnio and olvic life, as a oltizen who has 
a genuine Interest in the well-being of the 
people of our district as well as of our State 
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and Nation, and as an American wtLO sin^ 
cereJy believes that the selection of a proper 
representative, by a people who are, and in¬ 
tend to remain, free, is a matter of the ut¬ 
most importance, and, as such, I can hon¬ 
estly say to you that we, in this Third Dis¬ 
trict, are most fortunate in having had 
Congressman Philbin as our spokesman in 
Washington, f sr no truer or finer representa¬ 
tive of the best interests of his constituents 
could possibly be found anywhere, and it is 
m that spirit that I wholeheartedly and un¬ 
equivocally urge every one of you to go to the 
polls on Tuesday, September 19, and to vote 
to renominate Congressman Philip J. Phil- 

BIN 

Congressman Philbin is amply well quali¬ 
fied by education, experience, and progres¬ 
sive attitude on matters *of public interest 
for this high office and he has justly earned 
the right to renomination and reelection on 
the basis of his proven record of outstand¬ 
ing accomplishments, his long and fruitful 
years in public service, and his sound, lib¬ 
eral, and forthright approach to every 
probJem. 

During the 8 years he has already served 
all the people of this district in our Federal 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
Philbin has carved out an indestructible 
monument of public service, resplendent 
with the piercing light of positive achieve¬ 
ments. The manner of his discharge of his 
dut’es as the peoples* representative has 
been most intelligent, courageous, and pa¬ 
triotic, and in thorough fulfillment of the 
fondest hopes and the highest expectations 
of the people who chose him as their ad¬ 
vocate. 

The glowing record of Congressman Phil- 
EiN’s many accomplishments conclusively 
demonstrates that in his services at our Na¬ 
tion’s Capital, he has been one of the most 
aggressive, forceful, hard-working, and con¬ 
scientious legislators that Massachusetts has 
sent there in many a decade In fact, it is 
a record that is most remarkable both for 
its quality as well as for its extent. It is a 
record worthy of the highest praise and it 
manifests his preeminent competence and 
his devotion to duty and to the best in¬ 
terests of our district and our country. 

The official records of the Government of 
the United States confirm Congressman 
Philbin’s allout support of an impregnable 
national defense program; his sponsorship 
of legislation benefiting our beloved and de¬ 
serving veterans and servicemen, as well as 
their families and dependents; his efforts to 
secure international cooperation and the 
strengthening of the defenses of the free de¬ 
mocracies; his implacable determination to 
resist communism and totalitarianism both 
at home and abroad; the protection and ad¬ 
vancement of the hard-won rights of labor; 
the simplification and equitable distribution 
of the burden of taxation; his sincere interest 
in the problems of every segment of our 
population, including the wage earner, the 
farmer, the shopkeeper, the merchant, and 
the consumer; providing security for the aged 
and the infirm and help for the under¬ 
privileged and the handicapped; his relent¬ 
less opppsiUon to unbridled bureaucracy, 
waste, and red tape; his championship of 
justice and civil liberties for all the people 
in our country; and the fostering of the 
American form of free government and the 
American system of free enterprise. 

Significant honor has been brought to our 
district by Congressman Philbin’s appoint¬ 
ment to the Armed Services Committee of 
the House of Representatives, a committee of 
the highest importance in our National Leg¬ 
islature, and a preferment which testifies to 
his recognition by his fellow Congressmen 
as a statesman of unusual ability and at¬ 
tainment. 

Congressman Philbin was the first Mem¬ 
ber of Congress to introduce legislation pro¬ 


viding for the establishment of a 70-group 
air force, warnmg the Nation as early as 
March 1948 that Russian aggression necessi¬ 
tated immediate air supremacy for our coun¬ 
try. He IS now chairman of the congres¬ 
sional Subcommittee on the Production and 
Procurement of Tanks, and the proficiency of 
his efforts in that respect is best attested by 
the fact that our Armed Forces now have 
tank superiority in Korea and are thereby 
able to maintain our positions against nu¬ 
merically superior enemy troops. 

Long the outspoken foe of communism. 
Congressman Philbin has striven to defend 
our basic American institutions and the free 
democratic way of life, which our founding 
fathers so wisely ordained and which our 
brave sons, brothers, and husbands are now 
preserving at the risk and sacrifice of life and 
limb. Time and time again, Congressman 
Philbin has warned the Nation of the grow¬ 
ing menace of communism, urging a strong 
America to combat the baneful influence of 
radical infiltration and to meet all possible 
threats against our national security. 

Sprung from humble, hard-working people 
himself. Congressman Philbin has always 
been the faithful friend of labor, and his 
service to the cause of the workingman has 
been endorsed not only by virtually every 
labor organization but also by the over¬ 
whelming majority of the rank and file of 
grateful and appreciative workers through¬ 
out this district. Congressman Philbin’s 
deep sympathy for the plight of those who 
toil and suffer is exceeded only by his zeal 
in moving vigorously to assist them. 

In addition to his sound and faultless 
record in these matters of national and in¬ 
ternational importance, Congressman Phil¬ 
bin has given most generously and freely of 
his time, efforts, energies, and talents to 
each and every one of his constituents who 
has ever sought assistance, and by his many 
benevolent deeds, in behalf of the down¬ 
trodden, the helpless, the sick, the needy, 
and the unbefnended. He has shown that 
a warm and comforting spirit of humane 
kindness and heartfelt consideration for his 
fellow man pervades his every word and 
action. 

I can, of my own knowledge, personally 
vouch for this attention by Congressman 
Philbin to those deserving help and assist¬ 
ance, and I have observed, with pleasure 
and approbation, the careful, painstaking, 
kindly and thorough cooperation and effort 
he has extended, and the prompt and emi¬ 
nently satis-^actory results he has attained. 

In th'^ critical times that now exist and 
in the troubled days that lie ahead, it will 
be to our own very decided advantage to 
continue to reap the benefits of Congress¬ 
man Philbin's I'^ng and faithful experience. 
This is certainly no time to lightly cast that 
accumulated experience aside. Congressman 
Philbin has been tested and tried, during 
war and peace, ir the fires of actual service, 
and has been found sterling and true. His 
vigorous mind, his familiarity with the me¬ 
chanics of government, his mastery of prac¬ 
tical ‘'know-how,” and his wise counsel and 
sound judgment are needed todaj even more 
than ever before to successfully cope with 
and solve the confounding and perplexing 
problems of this emergency era 

In making your choice of candidates, I ask 
you to please bear in mind the fact that 
Congres'^man Philbin has been in Washing¬ 
ton for 16 years; that he has a very wide 
acquaintance among Government officials; 
that he knows his way around. He is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the intricacies and the 
procedures of the various bureaus, commis¬ 
sions, and administrative agencies. He 
knows how to cut through red tape. As a 
result he is in an excellent position to take 
care of your problems quickly and effectively, 
whenever the occasion may arise. Congress¬ 
man Philbin’s ability to serve your needs 
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may prove most important to you. Let us 
not deprive ourselves of this advantage— 
we may have serious need of it sooner than 
we think. 

In order that we in this Third District 
may continue to enjoy the best of repre¬ 
sentation in Congress, in order that we 
may be assured of experienced service, and 
to the end that real democracy may find 
its finest and truest expression on the Amer¬ 
ican scene, I earnestly appeal to all of you 
to go to the polls tomorrow, Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 19—to take your relatives, friends, 
and neighbors with you—and to make sure 
that all of you vote for and renominate the 
Honorable Philip J. Philbin as our repre¬ 
sentative in Congress. 

I thank you, and good evening. 


Our “Molhbair^ Fleet Has Proved Its 
Worth in War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 21,1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Mr. John G. Norris, reporter for the 
Washington Post, and which appeared in 
that newspaper on Sunday, November 19, 
1950. It merits the attention of the 
House Members and it should be well 
worth the few minutes it will take to 
read this informative and detailed story 
of the United States Navy “mothbair* 
fleet program. 

Mr. Norris^ article follows: 

Our “Mothball” Fleet Has Proved Its Worth 
IN War 

(By John G. Norris) 

Newport News, Va. —^America’s “mothball” 
fleet program—a much-questioned postwar 
experiment—has passed its first test with 
full credit. If not with flying colors. 

In the past 5 months of mobilization, more 
than 200 ships have been hauled out of “cold 
storage.” Another 300 are being readied for 
sea. On the basis of performance to date, 
it is clear that the warships and merchant¬ 
men still are in good shape after their 5-year 
layup. 

And, in cases where speed of mobilization 
was vital—a key point in the program—the 
ships were ready sooner than most everyone, 
including the Communist high command, ex¬ 
pected. 

When we went into Korea, logistics chiefs 
said they needed 260 additional merchant 
vessels in the Pacific. The American mer¬ 
chant marine and foreign fleets could pro¬ 
vide less than 100 of them. The other 162 
were hauled out of mothballs. 

Fighter planes had to be rushed to the 
Far East. Divisions at home were alerted 
for Korea. Pacific Fleet commanders called 
for more fighting ships. So aircraft carriers, 
troop transports, and other warships were 
hurriedly pulled out of the reserve fleet. 

IT PAID OFF 

The record was not 100 percent perfect. 
No major combatant ships in mothballs were 
readied in time for the major operations 
around Korea. But the big turning point 
of the war—the Inchon invasion—was made 
possible by planes, men, and supplies hauled 
across the Pacific in demothballed ships. It 
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caught the Red leaders flatfooted, confident 
that our counteroffensive could not be 
mounted so soon. It is safe to say thrt the 
program paid off. 

Important lessons were learned m the 
process Both Navy and Maritime Admin¬ 
istration officials discovered and are correct¬ 
ing some flaws in their highly different ship- 
preservation methods and mobilization plans. 
This can be very helpful in a future total 
mobilization. 

One byproduct has been a comparative 
evaluation of the Navy and maritime sys¬ 
tems—the first really made. A Navy board, 
to the surpnse of many, found considerable 
merit in the cheaper, make-do techniques of 
the merchant sailors. They may adopt 
some, to the advantage of American tax¬ 
payers 

The United States has a lot of money in¬ 
vested in laidup ships—a cool $28,000,000,- 
000 at today’s replacement costs. We spent 
about $500,000,000 dollars on the vessels dur¬ 
ing the past 5 years. Now that the mothball 
program has been tested, the Washington 
Pest felt It was a good time tor stock taking. 

THE BACKGROUND 

How successful was the mothball-fleet con¬ 
cept? What happened to the ships while in 
“cold storage”? Which techniques worked 
and which didn’t? What lessons were 
learned during the Korean test which will 
help during another emergency? 

To get the answers, the Washington Post 
interviewed Navy and Maritime Administra¬ 
tion chiefs, studied the available files and 
records, and made field trips to the Philadel¬ 
phia Naval Shipyard, the Norfolk base, the 
James River reserve fleet, and the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. yard here. 

Just to draw in the background, after VJ- 
day the United States found itself with the 
greatest naval and merchant armada the 
world had ever seen—some 14,000 seagoing 
ships. Obviously only a fraction of them 
could be operated In peacetime, and there 
was much scratching of official heads about 
what to do with the rest. 

Some were ordered scrapped, and others 
were earmarked for foreign sale. There re¬ 
mained more than 6,000 vessels—too valu¬ 
able to get rid off, too costly to keep in serv¬ 
ice. The decision was made to lay the rest 
of them “away in mothballs,” as someone 
then put it, ready for a future emergency. 

Two plans for maintaining the laidup 
ships were approved. The Navy scheme, de¬ 
veloped by Capt. H. Gordon Donald, now 
retired and living In Washington, called for 
readying the vessels for instant service and 
“putting them away in a zipper bag.” 

Donald’s rather expensive method con¬ 
trasted sharply with what the Navy had done 
with its surplus warships after two prior 
wars. The steam-propelled iron ships built 
during the Civil War were tied up and left to 
rot, while conservative admirals, with lim¬ 
ited funds for buying coal, kept wooden sail¬ 
ing vessels in service. 

following World War I, we stripped down 
our laidup vessels, daubed red paint and 
preservative over them and hoped for the 
best. Out of this “red-lead fleet” came the 
100 destroyers traded to Britain for Atlantic 
bases, and many another ship fighting the 
U-boats in the crucial early years of World 
War II. 

It took a lot of doing to get such ships 
ready for combat. Donald’s zipper-bag con¬ 
cept, on the other hand, envisaged complete 
overhauls before mothballing, keeping the 
vessels in top shape while laid up, and 
arrival of Naval Reserve crews 6 days after 
mobilization to activate and take them to 
sea. 

It was a beautiful plan, but it was not 
carried out fully. Demobilization Inter¬ 
vened, and “bring Johnny home” took over¬ 
riding precedent. Only 40 percent of the 


ships were overhauled before mothballing. 
Too often, even the decommissioning job was 
rushed and incomplete. In some cases rec¬ 
ords and blueprints were lost, and routine 
maintenance and repairs were neglected 

Reserve fleet crewmen, however, did the 
best they could. The layup process was 
complicated and expensive. Airtight co¬ 
coons—nicknamed igloos—were built over 
gun turrets. Similar shrouding was placed 
over topside vitals. Hull, decks, and super¬ 
structure were scraped and painted. 

Below decks a novel experiment was tried. 
Machines containing a dessicant and blowers 
were installed and dry air approximating the 
humidity of the Arizona Desert was piped 
through the ships’ fire mains. Almost every¬ 
thing belov/—spare parts, bedding, instru¬ 
ments, complicated fire-control, radio and 
radar equipment, electric wiring, even such 
things as pianos—was left in place. A spe¬ 
cial preservative was used on the engines 
and boilers. 

Then the interior of the ship, plus gun 
turrets, was sealed up. Officers and men of 
the reserve fleet made regular inspections of 
the vessels to assure that the dehumidifica- 
tion machines were operating, seals were in¬ 
tact and moisture conditions were right. 
Maintenance of the decks, hulls, and super¬ 
structure went on. 

It was far more costly in both trained 
manpower and money than anything ever 
attempted before. From VJ-day through 
last June the Reserve Navy spent about 
$450,000,000 on its reserve fleet. About 1,000 
officers and 15,000 enlisted men are assigned 
to maintain the laidup ships. 

The cost, and particularly the diversion 
of highly skilled manpower from the active 
fleet, let the entire program in for criticism 
both from within and without the Navy, 
Extremists attacked it as a huge boon¬ 
doggle, and the fleet was a white elephant. 
Many naval officers felt we should keep 
more ships in active service and simply tie 
up the rest. The ships were rapidly getting 
obsolete anyway, some argued, and were a 
“psychological block” to the building of new 
ships. 

Under the Johnson economy program, the 
5-year overhaul plan was stopped and re¬ 
pair money was cut. But fleet maintenance 
men argued eloquently the need for “keep¬ 
ing up insurance premiums,” and the cur¬ 
tailed program kept going. 

Contrasting with the Navy reserve- 
fleet plan was Capt. Ernest Gorman’s Mari¬ 
time Commission program, under which a 
larger number of ships has been main¬ 
tained at one tenth the Navy cost. Maritime 
reserve-fleet spending for the past 6 years 
totals $46,000,000. 

The methods employed are far different. 
Instead of being tied to docks at Navy yards, 
merchantmen are moored in large numbers 
at remote anchorages. 

When laid up, the ships first are stripped 
of all perishables and semiperishables— 
bedding, canvas, rope, etc,, are stored ashore. 
The cargo-handling equipment is removed 
and put In the hold, water lines are drained, 
and the electrical equipment is cleaned and 
varnished. One boiler is filled with preserva¬ 
tive oil which is pumped through all ma¬ 
chinery and pipes. 

Then decks, superstructure, and the hulls 
above the water line are blasted with high- 
pressure fire hoses. This removes most of 
the old paint and rust, and a heavy coating 
of oil and red oxide is sprayed on. It looks 
like red paint, but dries completely only 
after many months. The coating not only 
prevents further rust; it loosens the old paint 
and scale, which can be removed almost 
entirely by a second blasting. 

This water-pressure method, many times 
cheaper than the conventional chip-and- 
palnt technique employed on Navy ships,*is 


a Maritime Commission innovation. It’s not 
as thorough as the Navy system, but it pre¬ 
serves the ships. 

Of course, the whole approach and obiec- 
tive of the Navy and Maritime Administra¬ 
tion systems is different. “We’re trying to 
preserve some old trucks and tractors,” said 
one Maritime official. “The Navy is keep¬ 
ing a fleet of limousines in a condition of 
near readiness.” 

When the Korean war started, the Navy 
had 2,125 ships in the mothball fleet—more 
than three times those in the active fleet. 
The laidup vessels included 83 aircraft car¬ 
riers, 15 battleships, 58 cruisers, 198 de¬ 
stroyers, and 98 submaiines It would cost 
$22,000,000,000 to replace them today. 

Sixty-two of the vessels have been acti¬ 
vated, according to*an announcement 6 weeks 
ago, and 296 others will be demothballed by 
next summer to strengthen the active fleet. 
About $375,000,000 is expected to be spent 
in readying them for service, including mod¬ 
ernisation of electronics, antisubmarine 
gear, etc. 

Late in June there were 2,277 freighters, 
tankers, old passenger ships, and miscel¬ 
laneous types m the maritime reserve fleet, 
worth about $6,000,000,000 at today’s build¬ 
ing costs. Twenty million dollars was spent 
in fitting out 152 of the best of them. 

Thus, for an outlay of about $000,000,000—■ 
the total spending on the mothball fleet to 
date, plus reactivation costs—the United 
States Is getting 510 ships it would have to 
pay $3,600,000,000 for now. And the great 
bulk of the reserve fleets is still untouched. 

Most important, the Nation Is getting the 
warships and merchantmen into service in 
periods ranging from 10 days to 12 months. 
It would take up to 3 years to build many 
of them, at great dislocation of the rest of 
the defense effort and civilian economy be¬ 
cause of the huge quantities of steel and 
other scarce materials involved. 

This was the pay-off on the mothball ex¬ 
periment. JHere are some instances of the 
lessons learned in the process: 

1. The Navy's elaborate below-decks dehu¬ 
midification process proved almost 100 per¬ 
cent successful. The machinery and elec¬ 
trical systems on recommissioned ships seem 
as good as ever—though how they’ll stand up 
under rugged service remains to be seen. 
Guns and elaborate fire-control mechanism 
on some vessels reactivated at Philadelphia 
proved to be better than those on many 
ships in service 

2. Topside, the story was different. Five 
years of research failed to produce anything 
that would beat the elements except con¬ 
stant and painstaking maintenance. Ready 
ammunition boxes, ladders, radar—every¬ 
thing that could be detached—were moved 
below in the dry interior. Insulated wiring 
held up, but not connections and fuse boxes. 
The Navy moved them below and plugged 
up the wire ends. 

Wooden carrier decks took a beating, A 
plan to cover them with fabric covers and 
tar was a failure. An answer finally was 
found: List the ship so the deck will drain, 
and slap on three coats of house paint. 

Chipping ani painting seemed the only 
way to preserve the exposed hulls and super¬ 
structure, though the Navy is now giving 
careful study to the maritime water-blasting 
plan. And a commercial firm in Florida has 
a promising method of blasting with wet 
sand. 

3. Hull deterioration also went on under¬ 
water. Periodic dry docking has been neces¬ 
sary, except In the reserve fieet at Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., where the black swamp water 
acts as a preservative. Navy chiefs also are 
much interested in a novel Maritime Admin¬ 
istration method of stopping bottom corro¬ 
sion. 

Under this cathodic-protection system, 
strings of magnesium bars are hung over the 
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sides of ships The two dissimilar metals— 
magnesium and the steel m the hulls—be¬ 
come a wet cell battery in the salt or brack¬ 
ish water and the electric current prevents 
corrosion and pitting of the hull. While 
successful, and costing less than one-quar¬ 
ter of the expense of drydockmg and paint¬ 
ing. the system does not do anything about 
barnacles. 

4. By a combination of circumstances, the 
merchantmen for the most part were gotten 
to sea faster than the warships. The mari¬ 
time plan calls for all reactivation being done 
by commercial shipyards. As things worked 
out, the yards were able to drydock, clean 
up, repaint and repair the 152 vessels with¬ 
out straining in 2 to 3 weeks, and crews for 
them were available around union headquar¬ 
ters in major ports. 

Navy mobilization plans provide for a 
crew of Reserve officers and men to report 
6 days after M-day and activate the ship un¬ 
der direction of experts permanently as¬ 
signed to the reserve fleet. Under the par¬ 
tial mobilization procedure of the current 
emergency, crews did not report until con¬ 
siderably later. Reserve-fleet personnel did 
the bulk of the demothballing. 

5. The maritime reserve fleet received an. 
unexpected outside evaluation last summer. 
When Assistant Navy Secretary John T. Koeh¬ 
ler became acting chief of the Maritime Ad¬ 
ministration last May after its reorganiza¬ 
tion, he was aware of a widely held opinion. 
that the merchantmen were rotting away. 
Not a nickel had been appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for drydocking and overhauling the 
ships, and the daubedup craft certainly 
didn’t look a bit smart or shipshape. Mari¬ 
time officials assured him the ships were all 
right. 

To get an independent opinion, Koehler 
arranged for the Navy Board of Inspection 
and Survey to go over the maritime reserve 
fleets. Its report, submitted September 14, 
found the ships on which the laymgup 
process had been completed to be in satis¬ 
factory condition. 

This view was bbrne out by ship repair 
chiefs of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. here. The yard did most of 
the reactivation of the merchantmen from 
the nearby James River reserve fleet. After 
5 years in storage, the vessels were in com¬ 
parable shape to ships putting in for over¬ 
haul after a couple of years at sea, they 
said. 

The Navy board also had words of praise 
for the Maritime Administration, noting that 
the preservation Job has been accomplished 
with a very small expenditure of funds and 
manpower. 

A trip to the James River reserve fleet 
provides convincing evidence of this and 
proof of the old saw about necessity being 
the mother of invention. Capt. John J. Fal¬ 
lon, commander, and Capt, Allan Hoffman, 
fleet captain, both naval reservists who skip¬ 
pered attack transports during the war, have 
made a virtue of poverty and improvisation. 

Their greatest triumph is a “jet propelled” 
water monitor used to blast scale and old 
paint off ships’ hulls. A tower was installed 
on an old barge and a standard firehose 
mounted. It can clean one side of a hull in a 
day. The neatest part of the trick is propul¬ 
sion of the barge. All the helmsman does is 
turn and depress the hose. The jet effect 
skims the craft along. 

6. Both Navy and Maritime officials agree 
on one thing—you only get out of mothballs 
what you put in. Most instances of machin¬ 
ery and parts replacement could be traced to 
defects not remedied when the ships were 
laid up. Warships put in reserve in 1948 
were in far better shape than those hurriedly 
decommissioned In 1945. 

7. Both Navy and Maritime officials say 
more maintenance funds needed. Vico 
Admiral Edward L Cochrane, United States 
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Navy (retired), new head of the Maritime 
Administration, wants to make repairs on 
300 to 400 of his ships. Heretofore, only 
money for preservation has been spent, but 
Congress last session voted $18,000,000 for 
repair of about 100 of them. 

Cochrane says also that we should build 
more new merchantmen—^tankers and fast 
cargo ships. We’ve got freighters “running 
out of our ears,” he concedes, but most of 
them are slow Liberties, sitting ducks to 
modern Russian submarines. If we get new 
craft, some of the Liberties should be 
scrapped, he believes. 

Navy fleet maintenance officers want to 
triple current spending on the mothball fleet 
and boost reserve fleet crews by at least one- 
third. They say that the plan to completely 
overhaul laidup ships every 6 years—aban¬ 
doned during the Johnson economy program 
of last year—should be revived. 

But top officials are going a bit slow. They 
want to evaluate thoroughly the Maritime 
Administration methods and other experi¬ 
mental techniques under study by the Navy 
Bureau of Ships. 


Annual Reunion of the Cormier Family 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include a 
resolution adopted by the recent annual 
reunion of the Cormier family, which 
was held in New Bedford, Mass. 

I am especially impressed by the strong 
stand which this resolution takes against 
communism and in favor of a strong 
foreign policy. 

This family admirably promotes the 
ideals of Franco-American unity and ex¬ 
emplifies the best traditions of that in¬ 
deed proud heritage. 

Its membership is Nation-wide, and 
there is no group in the country which 
represents more faithfully absolute loy¬ 
alty and devotion to fundamental Amer¬ 
ican principles. 

I am very happy to note that my own 
intimate and valued friend, J. Alfred 
Cormier, of Uxbridge, Mass., is a zealous 
leader of this group. 

Whereas for more than a century the Cor¬ 
mier family has been pledged to the welfare 
and development of the American Com- 
monwealrh; 

Whereas many of its members have played 
a prominent part in the civic, political, mili¬ 
tary, and religious affairs of this country 
while fostering and promoting policies and 
measures conducive to a better understand¬ 
ing among peoples, as well as to the pres¬ 
tige and good name of the American Na¬ 
tion abroad; 

Whereas these wise domestic and foreign 
policies of the United States are being seri¬ 
ously threatened by subversive activities of 
Communist agents, operating both within 
the boundaries of the United States and 
without; and 

Whereas these Communists agents are 
known to be Inspired and directed from 
Moscow by the Soviet Government or its 
representatives, whether official or secret: 
Now, therefore, be It 


Resolved Toy members of the said Cormier 
family, assembled in the city of New Bed¬ 
ford, Mass., 0)1 the 20th day of September 
in the year of our Lord 19SO and originating 
from several States from Maine to Louisiana, 
That a strong stand be taken and an en¬ 
ergetic declaration be expressed against all 
brands of communism and all methods of 
communistic activities anywhere in the 
world, but specifically here in the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That since communism is hostile 
to all the basic interests of these United 
States, the duly elected Representatives in 
Congress of the several States in which mem¬ 
bers of the aforesaid Cormier family have 
established their residence be urged to press, 
with all due vigor, legislation and other 
means designed to thwart the concerted ef¬ 
forts of communism, whether in the United 
States or its Territories, or abroad, and specif¬ 
ically to put a definitive stop to the insati¬ 
able imperialism of the Soviet Government, 
and the secretary of the Cormier family is 
hereby directed to send a copy of this reso¬ 
lution to the aforementioned Representa¬ 
tives in Congress. 

^ Emery J, Cormier, 

Executive Secretary, 

J. Alfred Cormier, 
president of the Supreme Council, 
Francois Cormier, 
Executive President, 


Surplus Dairy Products 
EXTENSION OP FEMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mf. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following inspiring 
address by Stanley Andrews, Director of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, before 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Milk Producers Federation 
at Minneapolis, November 14, on the sub¬ 
ject The International Situation and Its 
Impact on Agriculture: 

The subject assigned me may well be 
divided into two parts—the effect of the 
international situation on agriculture in 
postwar 1945 to about the middle of 1950, 
and the situation as it affects farmers and 
their business since the Korean episode and 
the steppedup remobilization and rearma¬ 
ment program visualized at the present time. 

At the close of the shooting war in 1945 
we found a world p.-'etty much blasted to 
bits. On top of that there was a deliberate 
policy on the part of the allies to so conduct 
the occupation of Germany and Japan that 
they could never again, through, force of 
arms, become serious threats to world peace. 

Economies geared to war had to be re- 
geared to peace; those in the Armed Forces 
had to get back to peaceful pursuits. 
Literally millions of people had been up¬ 
rooted and displaced by the fightmg. They 
had to get back to some sort of a niche in 
the world community. Industrial produc¬ 
tion for peaceful purposes was at hear zero 
except in the United States, Agricultural 
production in Europe, especially, and to some 
degree in the Orient, was down by 25 to 30 
percent. The papulation of the world had 
increased, however, even during war. There 
were nearly 200^000,000 more mouths to feed 
than existed 10 years before. 
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A good part of tlie industry of tHe world 
had to turn to the United States for Its ma¬ 
chine tools, Its raw materials, and some of 
its consumer gooc"'’. This kept the American 
industrial machine which had been built up 
on war production in high gear for peace. 
We did not have that 10,000,000 unemployed 
about which some of the more pessimistic 
had been talking. 

In agriculture, the American abundance 
which had rolled from American farms dur¬ 
ing the wa’’ continued to roll out, to keep 
millions of people from literally starving to 
death Few of those people or the countries 
of their nationality could pay for the food 
and clothing and raw materials and ma¬ 
chine tools. So, America went into an ex¬ 
tensive and far-reaching program of assist¬ 
ing nations and their peoples to get back on 
their feet economically. United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
was the first important step m that direc¬ 
tion. Though this effort was a United Na¬ 
tions program and involved many nations, 
more than one-half of the money spent was 
contributed by the United States. This was 
followed by loans to Britain, military aid 
to Turkey and Greece, special aid to Italy 
and Austria, and, later, the European re¬ 
covery program. Thus, on top ot a war cost¬ 
ing about $350,000,000,000 which caused ex¬ 
pansion and development and earnings and 
living standards to go far beyond anything 
we ever had in this country and above the 
dreams of most countries of the world, we 
have actually given away in aid in one form 
or another around $42,500,000,000. Most of 
those dollars eventually came back to the 
United States in turn for food and goods 
and materials which this country supplied. 
How could we fail to prosper in a money 
sense with such expansion and such prodi¬ 
gious production? How could a group of 
cooperatives or businesses of almost any kind 
fail to grow and become prosperous with the 
greatest industrial activity in our history 
going ahead with wages, earnings, and living 
standards at an aU-time high? So, in the 
past 5 years we have shipped abroad on the 
average of about 15,000,000 tons of food 
products each year. This has been wheat, 
corn, cotton, oilseeds, lard, dairy products, 
and some meat. That has kept our farm 
plant operating at a pretty good clip. It has 
helped keep prices up and, in at least some 
of the basic crops, kept surpluses from piling 
up beyond manageable proportions. Another 
significant thing about this abundance at 
home and strong market abroad is the fact 
that ■♦■he world had to have American food 
and raw materials to survive the past 5 years. 
The iron curtain, whether or not we like to 
admit it, not only cut off the movement of 
people, ideas, and goods between the Rus¬ 
sian sphere and the western nations, it also 
closed off a great volume of food products 
and raw materials which Europe and some 
of the far-eastern nations had to have to 
survive. The choice was between dealing 
with the Far East on Russian terms or find¬ 
ing foods and materials elsewhere, and the 
United States was about the only nation with 
anything to spare. Thus we have had a 
marked increase in exports of all kinds, and 
particularly food products. 

To be specific, compared with the 1934-39 
period, our exports of basic commodities line 
up about as follows: 

Wheat and wheat flour of do¬ 
mestic grain: 

Average, fiscal years 1934-35, 

1938-39-bushels— 45.120, 000 

Average, fiscal years 1946-46, 

1949-50.bushels-- 390, 226, 000 

Cotton: 

Average, crop years 1934-36, 

1938-39™..bales.. B, 296, 000 

Average, crop years 1945-46, 

1919-60.bales— 4.066,000 


Tobacco: 

Average, calendar years 

1935-39..pounds— 420, 797, 000 

Average, calendar years 

1945-49 _pounds-- 504, 549, 000 

Fats, oils, and oilseeds: 

Average, calendar years 

1935-39 _pounds.. 286, 000, 000 

Average, calendar years 

1945-49 _pounds.. 1, 094, 000, 000 


The weak note in all that is, of course, the 
fact that about 60 to 70 percent of those ex¬ 
ports in the past 5 years were paid with 
money which we have taken from the United 
States Treasury to give to various coun¬ 
tries to buy our products. 

With European agricultural production 
catching up, with indhstrial production re¬ 
covering to where it was beginning to press 
for markets, and with a reduction in EGA 
and military funds, there was evidence 5 
months ago that farm prices were headed for 
some decline. The dollar gap, which had 
ranged from about seven billion in 1946 
to a little under four billion last year, was 
still nanowing largely through reduction in 
our exports Therefore, most of the ex¬ 
perts and forecasters were predicting a pretty 
sharp slump all along the line in October of 
this year. 

Then came the Korea explosion and we 
once more began to fight and rearm. 
Though the Korean episode seems well on 
the way to a successful conclusion, the fact 
that Russia, which could have stopped the 
North Koreans or an instant’s notice, was 
willing to risk the possibility of an all-out 
war means that this country will have to 
ge) ready for an all-out war as possibly the 
best assurance that Russia will not risk it 
again. 

We are in a war boom again—prices have 
shot up, employment is rising, and Mars 
again devours the goods which war requires. 
There will be some pinches in scarce mate¬ 
rials and if we move toward the announced 
objective of about 3,000,000 men under arms 
and fully equipped with new weapons, if 
we continue the military aid promised west¬ 
ern Europe, the next few years will likely 
have the appearance of a near-war mobili¬ 
zation. 

Europe will not be able to produce the 
war materials to rearm and at the same 
time produce the industrial goods and other 
materials to sell in the world market and 
thereby close the dollar gap with their own 
means. The demands of our own mobiliza¬ 
tion will place a strain on our own and 
other Allied resources. Indeed, our own 
prodigious buying of Industrial and raw ma¬ 
terials such as wool, rubber, minerals of all 
kinds, and some finished steel has actually 
given this country an import balance of 
about $68,000,000 in the month of August— 
something which has not happened in more 
than 10 years. 

Now, as representatives of a group of co¬ 
operatives dealing with milk products, you 
an no doubt interested In where milk, but¬ 
ter, and cheese stand in the picture, and, 
like a lot of the rest of us, you no doubt 
are scanning the horizon to see what the 
future may hold. 

I’m sure I need not recount to this audi¬ 
ence the war record of the dairy industry. 
With shortage of help, shortage of feed, and 
with about every other handicap, you poured 
to the armed forces all over the world an 
endless and almost limitless stream of dairy 
products. The people at home, of course, 
had to be cut back in their quite natural 
and normal desire for milk, cheese, and but¬ 
ter products. So effective was this cut-back 
that during the war, with high wages and 
great Industrial activity which in the past 
had always meant increased consumption of 
these products, we actually ate less than 11 
pounds of butter per capita in some of the 


war years against a 1939 average of about 
17 pounds. Even counting the increased 
consumption of oleomargarine, the two ac¬ 
counted for only 14.3 pounds per capita per 
year against a prewar average of 19 6 pounds 
per capita per year. 

Right or wrong, we had a right to expect 
that, once the war ended and rationing was 
lifted, with the continued high level of in¬ 
dustrial and commercial activity, with in¬ 
creased population, butter consumption 
would increase sharply with ample supplies 
again available. The reverse has been true. 
Butter consumption per capita has declined 
to 10 5 pounds per person, although we are 
utilizing more milk m the form of fresh milk 
and cream tha i before the war. On top of 
that, dairy-cow population is averaging 
about 1,000,000 head below the prewar 
average. 

Impoit and export of butter, in the tra¬ 
ditional sense, have always been negligible 
factors so far as domestic production and 
consumption were concerned We have been 
normally a net butter exporter. 

The industry, viewed from the standpoint 
of its statistical position, looks pretty sad. 
The Government, stepping in with its sup¬ 
port programs to stabilize the industry, finds 
itself with large amounts of all dairy prod¬ 
ucts and an important part of the market 
for butter, dried milk, and cheese. 

This is not only an intolerable situation 
for the Government; it is a situation which, 
if not corrected in some way, may eventually 
have more'Serious effects on the industry. I 
know that most of you ..re familiar with the 
figures on Government stocks, bvit maybe it 
is worth while to look at them again as they 
were on November 3. Here they are: Butter, 
149,000,000 pounds; nonfat dry milk solids, 
290,000,000 pounds; cheese, 43,000,000 
pounds. While undoubtedly the present 
high rate of industrial activity, and perhaps 
some decline in production will change that 
picture for 1951, the very presence of this 
huge pile of food in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment, the very existence of nearly 10,000,- 
000 more consumers in this country com¬ 
pared with 1939 are surely challenges that an 
alert, aggressive industry should not ignore. 

Par be it from me, a mere bureaucrat, to 
try to tell this important group what is good 
for their industiy. But I submit that no 
industry was ever developed very far by being 
bailed out by the Government every year 
With 150,000,000 customers, with a product 
which is not only good and palatable but 
good for us, what has become of American 
salesmanship when we limp along eating 10 
pounds of butter per year against an earlier 
period when, under far less attractive eco¬ 
nomic conditions, we consumed 17 pounds 
per person? We cannot say that oleomar¬ 
garine has taken our markets because the per 
capita increase of that product will not offset 
the decline of our utilization of butter. 

We reiterate—the present domestic situa¬ 
tion is a challenge to the dairy industry of 
this country to set about correcting its own 
ills There is no other market on earth equal 
to the American market in volume and abil¬ 
ity to absorb usable products. 

No other group of people on earth has so 
wide a choice of what to do with its income. 
For 80 percent of the people of the earth 
outside the United States, the question of 
what they spend their money Income for is 
academic. It is usually already spent before 
they get it in the form of food, clothing, 
housing, and medical services. But in Amer¬ 
ica there are about 125,000,000 people who 
can make a choice every morning whether 
they will buy a gadget, a new dress, take in 
a show, save for a bond or a vacation, eat 
butter or do without It; it’s merely a matter 
of choice with them. That is at once a chal¬ 
lenge and an opportunity for the dairy in¬ 
dustry. The dairy surplus problem will never 
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be solved by seeking some foreign market or 
by dumping for relief purposes because most 
people of the world can’t even afford the 
luxury of ^ atmg butter given to them. We 
have the solution of our dairy problems in 
our own hands and in our own country. 


Yeshiva University's Charter Day Celebra¬ 
tion—Proceedings of Dinner Commem¬ 
orating Elevation of Institution to Uni¬ 
versity Status on Sunday, November 12, 
1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the pro¬ 
ceedings commemorating the Charter 
Day celebration of Yeshiva University at 
the Hotel Aslor in Hew York City on 
Sunday, November 12,1950. During the 
course of those proceedings I made the 
following brief remarks: 

This is indeed a unique celebration. Jews 
the world over have been known as the 
people of the book. No matter in what sur¬ 
roundings they found themselves, no matter 
how destitute they were, no matter that even 
their sacred scrolls were taken from them 
and burned, learning and teaching remained 
their most important endeavor. Pood for 
the body might be lacking but food for the 
spirit was always there. 

The more oppressive the persecution, the 
more destructive the crusades against them, 
the stronger they clung to the tenets of the 
one God and the all-embracing concept of 
true brotherly love. 

It was to be expected that when the new 
state of Israel was brought into being that 
education would have an important part in 
the new government’s program. It was less 
to be expected, however, that that program 
would be one that would require by law that 
all children, Arab and Jew alike, must attend 
school and must acquire an education. 

More surprising perhaps to the Christian 
world was the fact that with money and ma¬ 
terials so scarce because of the supreme ef¬ 
fort being made to accommodate the tre¬ 
mendous influx of new immigrants, that the 
state nevertheless found the wherewithal to 
supply that education for the children at 
government expense. 

Reflection upon those matters causes us to 
wonder why it took so long for the Jews of 
America to establish a school of learning in 
this country of university status. The delay 
in accomplishing that worthy goal could 
hardly be attributed to an aversion to es¬ 
tablishing a university under religious aus¬ 
pices, because in this country there was re¬ 
peated precedent therefor; most of the larger 
and best known universities of our country 
were establishd by religious groups. 

For reasons unknown, the Jews have been 
most backward in bringing into being and 
sustaining and maintaining and expanding 
Yeshiva University, the first of its kind to be 
organized under Jewish auspices. For a long 
time Jews were fearful that the establish¬ 
ment of the new State of Israel would give 
rise to new outbreaks of anti-Semitism. The 
contrary is true. 

Today the Jew travels the world over, hold¬ 
ing his head high, respected both for his 


religious aflSliation and for his loyalty to the 
country which he dalms as his own, whether 
it be the United States of America, Israel, or 
any of the other great democracies of the 
world. The same must be made true, too, as 
to nstitutions of education. 

We must continue to preach that it is un- 
Ame-ican and undemocratic for any institu¬ 
tion of learning anywhere in the world to 
exclude a student otherwise qualified be¬ 
cause of his race, creed, or place of origin. 

On the other hand, the strongest preach¬ 
ment on the subject is the establishment 
and maintenance of a Yeshiva university 
where boys and girls are readily acceptable 
upon meeting the scholastic requirements. 
When the Jewish boys and girls of America 
have a university which will accept them, 
the other universities instead of closing their 
doors to them will soon be inviting them 

The furtherance of the purposes of Ye¬ 
shiva University will destroy the alleged 
exclusiveness of those institutions which 
still maintain a quota system. 

Too few people today know the story of 
Yeshiva University and fewer yet support it 
financially. All those present tonight should 
assume the obligation of spreading the story 
about Yeshiva University and bringing to 
its support, ever increasing numbers of 
Americans, who can and will give spiritual 
and monetary aid. 

I commend to you those beautiful words 
from the Book of Proverbs, chapter XXIX, 
of our Torah: “The man who loveth wisdom 
causeth his Father to rejoice.” 

Mr. Speaker, the toastmaster of the 
evening was Max J. Etra, president of 
Yeshiva University Synagogue Councils, 
of which Mr. Max Halpert is the director. 
In presenting Dr. Samuel Belkin, presi¬ 
dent of Yeshiva University, he made the 
following remarks: 

With humility and reverence I have the 
honor to present the distinguished head of 
Yeshiva University. Trained in the great 
religious academies of eastern Europe, prod¬ 
uct of Brown and Harvard Universities, Dr. 
Belkin is the symbol of the synthesis of 
Jewish learning and general knowledge 
which is the goal of our university. Fore¬ 
most Talmudic scholar of our day and simul¬ 
taneously master of Hellenistic literature, he 
is the guiding genius of our great educa¬ 
tional enterprise. The glory and prestige 
that our university has achieved are the 
result of Ins vision, sacrifice, and conse¬ 
cration. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the president of 
the Yeshiva University, Dr. Samuel Belkin. 

Dr. Belkin, on behalf of the university 
presented its annual award to the Honor¬ 
able William O. Douglas, Associate Jus¬ 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
In that connection Dr. Belkin said: 

Every title which a man bears symbolizes 
certain attainments of that particular indi¬ 
vidual. If a man is a physician we know 
that he dedicates his life to the curing of 
the sick. If one is a lawyer, we understand 
that he devotes his time to the defense of 
his clients. If one is a judge, we realize that 
he renders legal decisions. The same is 
true of titles of books particularly in the 
nonfiction field. The title reflects the con¬ 
tent of the book. I was, therefore, always 
puzzled by the title of one of the Biblical 
books. 

I could understand why the first book is 
called Genesis, because it deals with the 
creation of the universe; with the genesis 
of the human race. It teaches us the lesson 
that all of us stem from the same source; 
that all of us were created in the image Of 
God. Exodus, because the book narrates 
the story of the flight of the Jewish people 


from ancient Egypt, from slavery and degra¬ 
dation. It tells us that God is revealed to 
us not in metaphysical speculation but in 
human experiences in the concept of liberty 
and freedom—‘T am the Lord thy God, who 
has taken thee out of the land of Egypt ” 
The Book of Leviticus, because the book con¬ 
tains the laws pertaining to the priests and 
Levites. The Book of Numbers, because it 
relates the life of the Jewish people in the 
Wilderness; to the numbers of the families 
and tribes. The Book of Deuteronomy be¬ 
cause it IS a deutero-nomos • a repetition 
of the laws—a digest of the laws which are 
found in previous books. The Book of 
Joshua because it tells of the life of the 
servant and successor to Moses; his struggles 
and his victories. But I could never under¬ 
stand the title of the Book of Judges. I ex¬ 
pected to* find in this particular book many 
references to legal decisions, to court proce¬ 
dure. I expected to find recorded disputes 
between man and man, between family and 
family, tribe and tribe, province and prov¬ 
ince, and the final decision rendered by 
the highest court in ancient Israel. We must 
remember that there were courts in ancient 
Palestine similar in structure to the courts 
of the United States. 

We are told that there were lower courts, 
and higher courts, courts of appeals, and a 
supreme court the highest court in the land 
which was called the Sanhedrin, and which 
had Its permanent abode in ancient Jeru¬ 
salem. But none of the institutions is men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Judges. In fact, with 
the exception o fthe Pentateuch hardly any 
legal material is to be found in the entire 
Bible. I. therefore, wonder why the book Is 
called the Book of Judges. For the book 
merely relates rather the conflicts and wars 
between the ancient Israelites and the 
Philistines; between the Hebrews and the 
Canaanites, but no reference is made to laws, 
judgments and courts. 

Thm I thought that this title teaches us 
a very profound lesson. True enough it is of 
utmost importance that a judge, and par¬ 
ticularly a judge who sits in the highest 
court should be a master of jurisprudence. 
He should be thoroughly versed in the Con¬ 
stitution of the land. He should know legal 
procedures, and in a sense be a genius in his 
chosen field. But there is something even 
more important than the knowledge of the 
law itself as a prerequisite for a judge in the 
highest court, and that is the personality of 
the judge. The willingness to champion the 
cause of justice, and those ancient judges 
who fought for monotheism, for a spiritual 
system of values, for moral discipline, and 
for the proclamation that there shall be one 
law for the native and the stranger, and 
OT posed the paganism and materialism of the 
Philistines and the Canaanites, were the 
proper men to be Judges. 

My friends, we are privileged tonight to 
have with us one of the greatest men in our 
contemporary American democracy. I could 
speak of his many intellectual qualities. We 
all know that Justice Douglas possesses one 
of the most brilliant legal minds in the 
United States. I have heard some dis¬ 
tinguished jurists say that Justice Douglas 
is the rightful successor to men like the late 
Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, Stone, and many 
others of the same type. I could speak of 
Justice Douglas as a great academician, for 
he has served with great distinction as pro¬ 
fessor in outstanding universities on this 
continent. I could speak of Justice Doixglas 
as the literary genius, for whoever has read 
his recent book, his own autobiography, 
could easily see that had the Ju^oe devoted 
his life to the field of English literature, he 
would have made one of the greatest contri¬ 
butions to the field of Ehglii^ letters. The 
.fact that he is intereisted In reading biog¬ 
raphies of forgotten great men shows the 
humaneness of the man—and I may say in a 
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figurative sense that he loves to climb moun¬ 
tains, often reaches the top, but never looks 
down on anyone 

But I, as one, would say that the greatest 
tribute which we may pay to Justice Douglas 
IS that he has always been a crusader for 
human rights and 'a champion of liberty, 
human dignity, and the preservation of our 
American democracy. 

God once asked an ancient judge what 
wish I could give thee, and that man an¬ 
swered, a wise and understanding heart. A 
great man is one who possesses a wise mind 
and a wise heart, and that is one of the 
greatest qualities of the Justice whom we 
are honoring here tonight. 

May I say that in a sense Yeshiva Univer¬ 
sity endeavors to accomplish this synthesis— 
a wise heart and a wise mind. Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity is a full-fledged university.* It is ac¬ 
credited by the highest academic agencies in 
the United States. It offers the courses and 
degrees as any ancient seat of learning in our 
American democracy. We also offer accred¬ 
ited courses in the premedical field, and we 
hope in the course of time we shall also 
establish a medical school. But, if one 
should ask us for the raison d’etre of our 
institution, I would say that we endeavor 
to create a synthesis between secular learn¬ 
ing and divine wisdom, between knowledge 
and moral discipline, between a wise mind 
and a wise heart, and while we may use a 
different method, and different application, 
nonetheless, we aim to achieve the same end. 
namely, that through our religious heritage 
and concept of the divine law, we may create 
a more spiritual personality. 

I, therefore, consider it a privilege to con¬ 
fer upon Justice Douglas the Morris Morgen- 
stern award, and may I say that when we 
address him as Mr. Justice we do not merely 
apply the technical term for a Judge who 
sits in the highest court, but we firmly be¬ 
lieve that in his own life, and in his own 
personality he symbolizes the concept of 
Justice—and as a symbol of our high regard 
for you, Mr. Justice, I hand you this award. 

To which Mr. Justice Douglas re¬ 
sponded as follows: 

I appreciate the honor which you have 
conferred upon me. I cherish It, as the late 
Harlan F. Stone and the late Frank Murphy, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
cherished the like honor you bestowed on 
them. Much of their lives was given to the 
defense of liberty and the protection of civil 
rights of the citizens of the Nation. They 
and Yeshiva University had much in 
common. 

Yeshiva University has a devotion to learn¬ 
ing which is possible of realization only in 
a democracy. It takes patience and toler¬ 
ance to pursue truth wherever it may lead. 
The full measuie of civil liberties is realized 
only when government, the community, and 
those who sponsor an institution allow un¬ 
restrained Inquiry and sanction full aca¬ 
demic freedom in practice as well as theory. 
This university is a part of the front line 
concerned not with military matters but 
with the vastly more important problems of 
the mind and spirit. Men of learning, men 
of faith, men devoted to the ideals of free¬ 
dom—these men rather than those trained 
in the military tradition are the real security 
of a nation. They are the ones who keep 
alive the spirit of independence, who trans¬ 
late the democratic ideal into the lives of 
every man. 

Yeshiva University, though comparatively 
young, has already made a deep impression 
upon the cultural and educational life of the 
community. It has gathered together stu¬ 
dents from all parts of the Nation and based 
its program on the belief that the ancient 
faith forms a solid ground work for the de¬ 
velopment of American culture and Ameri¬ 
can traditions. The sons of Yeshiva have 
shown through their activities, both in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, that religious training 


and religious outlook upon life are of in¬ 
estimable aid in advancing the causes of 
liberty and humanity to which we Americans 
are dedicated. 

There is a deep well of learning from 
which all spiritual strength is derived. By 
thought and deed man can achieve spiritual 
realization and come to be like God. There 
are men of this faith throughout the world. 

We can reach the peoples of the earth only 
through spokesmen who have that perspec¬ 
tive and understanding. It will be the great 
tragedy of this hour if we let the military 
be our spokesman. The military mind knows 
only how to destroy. We need to do a vastly 
more difficult task We need to create toler¬ 
ance, understanding, good will in the world. 
"We need to show the people of the earth the 
warm and generous heart of America. It is 
foolhardy to do it by recklessly throwing 
away our wealth and squandering our for¬ 
tunes. They need sympathy and under¬ 
standing, not money. There are revolutions 
in the world which need management and 
direction. Revolution is a great heritage of 
American life. Millions of the people of the 
earth are trying to do today for themselves 
and their children what our forefathers did 
foi us in 1776. It will be shameful if when 
the history of the period is written America 
is credited with suppressing these struggles, 
with alining itself on the world scene with 
reaction, tyranny, and oppression. 

Within the past year, I have had the op¬ 
portunity of visiting the new democracies in 
Israel and India. I saw exhilarating efforts 
of hard-pressed people to fulfill their na¬ 
tional aspirations and to establish their own 
cultural and spiritual development. There 
are important differences between the type 
of democratic government which grows and 
flourishes in Israel and India and that with 
which we are familiar. But they are as 
deeply devoted to tolerance for minorities, 
to religious and academic freedom, to the 
elimination of discriminations of all kinds— 
race, sex, creed, color—as we are. There are 
many things we can learn from them. The 
least we can do is to give them sympathetic 
understanding, encouragement, and good 
will. 

It is because this Institution is a symbol 
of tolerance for minorities and of respect for 
their rights that I am happy to receive the 
honor which you have conferred upon me. 
I know that in doing so you are not honor¬ 
ing a man but the institution to which I 
belong; that in this manner you are indicat¬ 
ing your devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the principles on which 
it is based, 

Pi'ompt Senate Enactment of Antimerger 
Bill Vital to Free Enterprise 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, H. R. 
2734, a bill designed to plug a loophole in 
existing antitrust law by prohibiting the 
acquisition by one firm of the corporate 
assets of another where the effect of such 
merger may be substantially to lessen 
competition overwhelmingly passed the 
House of Representatives on August 15, 
1949. The bill, which merely codifies 
the original intent of the Clayton Act by 
preventing the elimination of competi¬ 
tion through acquisition of corporate 
assets as well as of corporate stock, 


should now be promptly considered by 
the Senate. 

Since as far back as 1927 the Congress 
has been forewarned of the existence of 
this loophole in its antitrust fabric and 
the potential dangers to the economy 
which might arise therefrom through 
persistent plaints of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Temporary National 
Economic Committee, consisting of the 
most prominent Members of Congress, 
which spent several years closely exam¬ 
ining the Nation’s economic structure, 
recommended in 1941 that section 7 of 
the Clayton Act be amended to prohibit 
continual circumventing of Congress’ 
original intent in passage of the act. 

In his state of the Union message de¬ 
livered to the Congress on January 4, 
1950, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Truman, urged upon Congress the 
importance of this legislation when he 
stated: 

We must curb monopoly and provide aids 
to independent business so that it may have 
the credit and capital to compete in a sys¬ 
tem of flee enterprise. I recommend that 
the Congress complete action at this session 
on the pending hill to close the loopholes in 
the Clayton Act which now permit monopo¬ 
listic mergers. 

The importance of enacting this law 
cannot be overemphasized. Already, ac¬ 
cording to reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission, controls of our basic and 
strategic industries are falling into fewer 
and fewer hands. In the field of pri¬ 
mary aluminum, only three companies 
exist. Three companies likewise control 
95 percent of the tin-can and tinware 
industry, 88 percent of the copper in¬ 
dustry, 72 percent of the distilled-liquor 
industry, and over 70 percent of the 
rubber-tire industry. 

Similarly, entire segments of indus¬ 
tries are being wiped out through pre¬ 
emption of their fields by large compa¬ 
nies. In the steel industry, for instance, 
the magazine Iron Age depicted the 
demise of the barrel and drum business 
in the following words: 

A few weeks ago the purchase of the Ben- 
net Manufacturing Co., Chicago, by the 
United States Steel Corp. pretty well com¬ 
pleted the capture of the entire barrel and 
drum business by major steel producers. 
Some 87 percent of the business, represent¬ 
ing about 435,600 tons of steel consumption 
yearly, has been corralled by the mills. 

Independent fabricators in various in¬ 
dustries are similarly finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to remain in business 
because of the forward integration into 
finishing processes by the large pro¬ 
ducers of raw materials. The shortages 
of resources caused by the emergency 
period will, if not offset by this legisla¬ 
tion. compound damage wrought by 
large-scale integration. 

With these facts in mind and with a 
long-term mobilization program in pros¬ 
pect which, unless carefully scrutinized, 
will further tendencies toward economic 
concentration, it is most urgent that this 
bill be enacted into law while opportu¬ 
nity still exists. The Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of the Senate has already recom¬ 
mended to that body that this bill be 
enacted into law—Senate Report No. 
1776, Eighty-first Congress, second ses¬ 
sion. There remains now only for the 
full Senate to consider this bill, which 
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has the approval of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, 
the House of Representatives, and the 
President of the United States. The 
Senate must act before it is too late. 


Apportioning Seats 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HOM. W. STERLING COLE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the outstanding living authority on the 
question of congressional reapportion¬ 
ment is Dr. Walter F. Willcox, of Ithaca, 
N. Y, who has made a lifetime study of 
the subject and prepared an article which 
was published in the New York Times on 
November 19, 1950, and which I include 
herev/ith : 

apportioning Seats—methods for Greater 

Equality in House Representation Pro¬ 
posed 

(The writer of the following letter is pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of economics and statistics 
at Cornell University. He has served m an 
advisory capacity to the Federal Government 
and IS the author of Introduction to the 
Vital Statistics of the United States, 1900- 
1930 ) 

To the Editor op the New York Times : 

Analysis of the recently published census 
figures suggests that a political struggle over 
methods of apportionment may" start this 
winter hke the one which tc Jk so much time 
in Congress nearly 10 years ago. 

Then the Democratic majority voted to 
adopt a novel method which gave seat 435 
to Arkansets in preference to the method used 
after previous censuses wlich would have 
transferred it to Michigan. Now it may be 
in the interest of the Democratic Party to 
return to the method discarded 10 years ago, 
because to do so would transfer seat 435 from 
Kansas to California. 

If such a struggle as I foresee should arise 
next winter, the technical arguments out¬ 
lined below will reinforce rather than oppose 
the political onefj. 

transferable seats 

Methods of apportionment are of three 
types, two extreme and a group of interme¬ 
diate ones. Both of those now under discus¬ 
sion belong to the intermediate group. The 
results of different methods differ only in the 
number and distribution of what may be 
called transferable seats. 

If the States are divided into two groups— 
one with a population larger, the other with 
a population smaller, than the average—one 
extreme method gives all transferable seats 
to the group of large States, the other gives 
them all to the group of small States, while 
methods belonging to the intermediate class 
divide them about equally between the two 
groups. The number of such transferable 
seats after the first census was only 2; 30 
years later it was 9. Now it is 17. 

Under the 1950 figures the present meth¬ 
od of equal proportions gives 9. The dis¬ 
placed method of major fractions would give 
8 of these 17 seats to the group of small 
States. 

Two questions seem likely to arise. With 
the first—^namely, which method gives re¬ 
sults advantageous to the party in power— 
have no concern. With the second—which 
method best carries out the mandate of the 
Constitution that “Representatives shall he 
apportioned among the several States accord¬ 


ing to their respective numbers*'—I am deep¬ 
ly concerned. 

intent op founders 

Discussions in the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion in 1787 and in Congress since then 
through 150 years seem to indicate that the 
intent of those who wrote the Constitution 
was that, while in the Senate each State 
should count as one, in the House each resi¬ 
dent or each 1,000,000 residents should have 
as nearly as possible the same number of 
Representatives, whether the 1,000,000 re¬ 
side in large States or small. The converse 
of this proposition is that the average popu¬ 
lation per district in the two groups of large 
and of small States should be as nearly equal 
as possible. 

Acceptmg this as the intent of the Con¬ 
stitution and of Congress, I lay down two 
propositions: 

I The method which makes the average pop¬ 
ulation per district of the two groups of large 
and small States most nearly equal is the 
best. 

The method which makes the average num¬ 
ber of Representatives per 1,000,000 people, 
whether livmg in large States or in small, 
most nearly equal is the best. 

These two propositions are merely differ¬ 
ent aspects of the same argument. One 
form of it, however, that about the size of 
districts, may appeal more to the aver¬ 
age Congressman, and the other form about 
the equality of representation more to the 
average citizen. 

In 8 of the 17 censuses the results of the 
2 methods differ; in 9 they agree. In each 
of the eight cases of difference there is less 
difference between the average district popu¬ 
lation of the two groups of large and small 
States under the method of major fractions 
than there is under the method of equal 
proportions The sum of the eight differ¬ 
ences under the method of major fractions 
is less than one-half of the sum under the 
method of equal proportions. 

average difference 

If the other method of comparing the ap¬ 
proach to equality in the groups of large and 
small States is used, it appears that in each 
of the eight cases the average difference in 
the number of Representatives per 1,000,000 
people is greater under the method of equal 
proportions than it is under the method of 
major fractions and that the total of the 
eight differences under the present method 
Is twice as great as it is under the discarded 
method. 

In the 8 cases in which the results of 
apportionment by the 2 methods which have 
differed, 10 seats were involved, 3 by the 
1920 figures, 1 in each of the 7 other cases. 
The method of major fractions would have 
given seats to the following large States: 
California, Iowa, Michigan, New York (2), 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caro¬ 
lina. Virginia (2), which the method of equal 
proportions would have transferred to the 
following small States: Arkansas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island (2), Vermont (3), 

Walter F. Willcox.' 

Ithaca, N, Y., November 14, 1950. 


Separation of Air Mail Subsidy Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec-i 


ORD, I want to refer briefly to H. R. 9184, 
which has a rule and which could come 
before the House soon for debate and 
vote. 

This is one bill reported overwhelm¬ 
ingly by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce designed simply 
to bring the cost above a fair return for 
carrying air mail into the open so that 
the American people can have the facts 
and the Congress can appropriate based 
on these facts. 

The committee report is No. 3041. 

In the Appendix of the Record of 
September 18, page A6631, I outlined 
certain major points of importance for 
the consideration of this legislation. 

I now wish to include copies of two 
telegrams I received with reference to 
the problem involved: 

New York, N Y., September 19, 1950. 
Tbe Honorable John W. Heselton, 

Bouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D C.: 

The people of the Nation are entitled to 
know how much of their money is being 
spent for carrying the mails and how much 
is for subsidies. Therefore, the Reorganiza¬ 
tion Commission specifically recommended 
“that the amounts of these subsidies should 
be paid to the Post Office by open appropria¬ 
tion from tax funds and not imposed upon 
the Post Office or the mail users in this hid¬ 
den manner *' I strongly urge that this Con¬ 
gress enact legislation to effect this recom¬ 
mendation of the Reorganization Commis¬ 
sion. 

Herbert Hoover. 

New York, N. Y., September 21, 1950. 
The Honorable John W Heselton, 

House of Representatives: 

I agree with Former President Hoover who 
In a recent telegram to Members of Congress 
said, “The people of the Nation are entitled 
to know how much of their money is being 
spent for carrying the mails and how much 
is for subsidies,*’ separation of air mail sub¬ 
sidies was a major recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission and is effectively carried 
out in the provisions of H. R. 9184. You 
have done good work in seeing that those 
provisions are mcluded. 

Robert L. Johnson, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, 

I hope this will make readily available 
for all my colleagues material which will 
be useful to them. The great savings 
which would follow the enactment of 
this biU into law will certainly be wel¬ 
comed by the American people in view 
of the burdens placed upon them now 
and likely to be increased soon. 


Draft of Resolution of the Washington, 
D- C., Chapter, University of Missouri 
Alumni Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Cffi* 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith a resolution 
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adopted by the Washington, D C., Chap¬ 
ter of the University of Missouri Alumni 
Association: 

Whereas the Washington Chapter of the 
XJiiiversity of Missouri Alumni Association, 
assembled in plenary session at the Lee 
H* use in Washington. D. C., for a buffet 
breakfast brunch, at high noon Sunday, 
November 19, 1950, in order to effectively 
decide for all time the controverted merits— 
there b^ing no demerits—to various county 
claims to curing and producing the best 
hams in Missouri, it already being estab¬ 
lished as fact that Missouri produces the 
Nation’s finest hams, and 

Whereas the Audrain County ham con¬ 
tributed by Mitchell White, editor and pub¬ 
lisher of the Mexico Ledger, and longtime 
adviser and counselor for numerous and di¬ 
verse university, county, and State causes, 
has exceptional merit in taste, flavor, and 
obvious artistry employed in its preparation; 
and 

Whereas the incomparable Boone County 
ham sent air express by Robert E Lee Hill, 
secretary, Missouri Bankers Association, long 
noted internationally as the university 
alumni secretary and No. 1 supporter and 
enthusiast for all university causes, pos¬ 
sesses supreme individuality and succulency; 
and 

Whereas the ham contributed for Callaway 
County by a most illustrious and successful 
son, Paul Truitt, of Callaway County and 
Millersburg, outstandingly upholds the im¬ 
mortal name and claims of kingdom of 
Callaway aspirations to the title of best pro¬ 
ducers of Missouri ham; and 

Whereas the Lincoln County ham sent 
direct from his home by the Honorable 
Clarence Cannon, loyal university alumnus 
and distinguished dean of the Missouri con¬ 
gressional delegation who has been elected 
by his constituents to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 15 successive victories of land¬ 
slide or near landslide proportions, and 
whose perennial position as chairman of the 
powerful House Appropriations Committee 
has long established him without peer as a 
judge of values, whether of hams or of 
dollars, and earns for his transmittal com- 
raent the contest ham Is the best he has 
produced this year on his Elsberry farm 
immediate substantiation, corroboration, 
and confirmation by competent and critical 
fellow alumni; and 

Whereas the assemblage deeply regrets in¬ 
ability of the Honorable H. J. Blanton, of 
Pans, many years a tireless university cura¬ 
tor, and many, many years revered editor and 
publisher of the Monroe County Appeal, to 
supply a much anticipated ham entry in the 
contest from his capital of democracy (with 
big and little D) because “farmers who cure 
hams the old Virginia way have gotten rich 
under New Deal and Pair Deal administra¬ 
tions and instead of selling hams now eat 
them," per his attached letter of regret; and 

Whereas the entire occasion has been made 
more enjoyable and the ham delicacies the 
more delectable because of the delicious 
Grimes Golden and Red Scarlet Pike County 
apples sent especially by the Stark Bros., in 
Louisiana; and 

Whereas a most appropriate Missouri prod- 
i^cts touch for a Mizzou alumni rally was 
supplied In souvenir superplastics by the 
A, P. Green Fire Brick Co., a superlative sup¬ 
porter of university causes and an employer 
of many outstanding alumni technical and 
scientific specialists whose refractories prod¬ 
ucts have 'combined with Audrain ham to 
give Mexico world renown; and 

Whereas the Lee House displayed and ex¬ 
hibited typical Missouri hospitality in leav¬ 
ing no detail unturned to assure complete 
success of the occasion, especially in the per¬ 
son of Manager Ed Sheehe, whose talents 


reflect the Missouri influences of his suc¬ 
cessful regime as manager of the Missouri 
Hotel in Jefferson City, and likewise in the 
person of his good right bower, Roger Jacob¬ 
sen, and specifically in the serving of an 
authentic Washington version of such an im¬ 
portant menu item as the Little Dixie Hot 
Biscuits: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the unanimous deci¬ 
sion of the judging and resolutions com¬ 
mittee, in which the chapter enthusiastically 
concurs, after exhaustive tasting, sampling, 
eating, comparative research and analysis, 
that all the entered contest hams are of such 
uniformly supreme flavor and excellence as 
to permit no other award under the evidence 
than a merited and deserved tie for first 
place; and be it further 
Resolved, That all Missouri hams, properly 
cured in the dense smoke of hickory chips, 
are backed, favored, supported, and endorsed 
against challenging Virginia hams, Maryland 
hams, Kentucky hams, and hams throughout 
the world in competition any place and at 
any time, for money, marbles, or chalk; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be struck and forwarded to all those who 
contributed to the success of this historic 
research and fact-finding event, as a unique, 
distinctive, and historic first in the National 
Capital, at the Seat of Government, where 
history on many subjects of much lesser 
significance is constantly being made. 

Judging and resolutions committee: C. 
Herschel Schooley, President, Kather¬ 
ine Helm, Secretary; John L. Graves. 
Treasurer; C. P. LeMire. Chairman*. 
Roy E. Miller; Dr. W. D. Curtis; Dr. 
James S. William; L. T. (Tex) Easley. 
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Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing an interesting editorial from the No¬ 
vember 24 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Belated Discovert 

Signs Increase that most of the Members 
of Congress who swept the McCarran Com¬ 
munist control bill over a Presidential veto 
did so more from fear that any vote against 
any anti-Red measure would be distorted by 
their opponents and misunderstood by their 
constituents than from approval or even un¬ 
derstanding of all that bill contained. 

The weekly magazine Counterattack, which 
had battled consistently for the McCarran 
bill and for its predecessors, now urges its 
subscribers to write their Congressmen and 
Senators in support of revising the law In 
certain respects. 

The act as It stands, says Counterattack, 
could be used to proscribe labor unions as 
well as the Communist Party. The defini¬ 
tion of subversive organizations should, 
therefore, be amended to prevent this. (In 
unscrupulous hands, the law could be In¬ 
terpreted also to proscribe any minority 
movement inconvenient to the majority In 
power,) 

Likewise, says Counterattack, barring from 
the United States any alien who "at any 
time” has been associated with Communist 
or other totalitarian organizations has al¬ 


ready worked Injustices. And It recom¬ 
mends this provision be changed to recognize 
the fact that people can wake up and recant. 

The official listing of vital defense facili¬ 
ties should be made discretionary instead of 
mandatory, the magazine adds, so as not to 
provide enemy agents with gratuitous in¬ 
formation. 

Counterattack is right. Congress should 
make these revisions as soon as possible—as 
this newspaper has been urging ever since 
passage of the law. 

But Counterattack’s explanation of how 
such egregious defects got into the law bears 
examination. The law, says the magazine, 
IS an “experimental venture in legislation,’* 
and effective methods of combating com¬ 
munism can be found only by trial and 
error. 

True—in part. However, these particular 
defects and these particular perils were held 
up and exposed by a few courageous Con¬ 
gressmen, by the President in his veto mes¬ 
sage, and by an alert press in plenty of 
time to have permitted correction before, not 
after, the McCarran bill became law. 


Men of Yalta 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an interesting 
broadcast by Mr. George E. Sokolsky 
presented over the American Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. stations on Sunday, November 5, 
as follows: 

On Tuesday we shall go to the polls to vote. 
Some will vote for personalities, for a friend 
or a neighbor, for someone who has charm 
or is a lodge member or is photographed 
kissing anybody who is available for a photo¬ 
graph. Some will vote for men because the 
A. F. of L. or the CIO recommends them, or 
against them for the same reason. 

Some will vote for candidates because they 
are Republicans, others because they are 
Democrats. 

None of these reasons Interest me even 
slightly. The times are too serious. I can¬ 
not think of an American boy fighting in 
the chill mountains of Korea without saying 
to myself: 

“Brother, I shall vote to protest against 
the waste and loss of your young years. I 
shall, first of all, vote against the men of 
Yalta, against the politicians and statesmen 
and bureaucrats who have lied to us with 
consistency, who have tricked and fooled us, 
and upon whose souls must he the blood of 
Americans, spilled in this avertible war." 

For 2 years now on this broadcast, and 
since 1943 in my newspaper column, I have 
warned the American people to distrust their 
own Government regarding far-eastern ques¬ 
tions, It has been a most unpleasant task. 
Nobody really enjoys denouncing the judg¬ 
ments and decisions of the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State; 
nobody enjoys attacking such a personality 
as Gen. George Marshall. 

Yet it had to be done; and had our Gov¬ 
ernment listened to those of us who really 
knew the Par East, we should not today be 
fighting the armies of Soviet China in Korea, 
and perhaps soon enough in French Indo¬ 
china and India. 
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How could Dean Acheson possibly have 
favored the admission of Soviet China into 
the United Nations? The Communists of 
China are no new group; they were organ¬ 
ized in 1920. Everything about them has 
been placed in the files of the State Depart¬ 
ment since 1920. I know of reports that 
were filed in those years; I prepared some 
of them for American consular and military 
ofScers. In his position, the Secretary of 
State cannot plead ignorance. It is his busi¬ 
ness to know. 

Yet, under orders from President Truman 
and Dean Acheson, the American delegates 
to the United Nations long ago announced 
that while they would not vote to admit 
Soviet China, they would not use the veto 
to keep those satellites of Stalin out, and 
that they would abide by the majority vote. 

So what happens? Dean Acheson is be¬ 
trayed by Soviet China which goes into the 
Korean war and kills Americans. And now 
they say that the United Nations will de¬ 
clare Soviet China an aggressor for her mili¬ 
tary and imperialistic role in Korea, Tibet, 
and French Indochina. But what is true 
today was true a year ago, 5 years ago, 30 
years ago. Communist China has been a 
member of the Third International, in its 
various forms, since the Baku Congress in 
1920. 

For this alone, I shall vote against any 
candidate for any public oflB.ce who has sup¬ 
ported the far-eastern policy of Roosevelt, 
Truman, Alger Hiss, Dean Acheson, and 
Owen Lattimore 

That will be my first consideration in this 
election because Americans are dying in 
Korea. 

Now, I would like to know this. Why was 
the Wedemeyer report on China suppressed 
for 2 years and the Wedemeyer report on 
Korea suppressed up to this very moment? 

I say here, categorically, that had the 
Wedemeyer report on China and Korea been 
accepted by the United States in 1947, this 
war in Korea could not have taken place in 
1950. 

I am not saying that I have read the 
Wedemeyer report on Korea. Nevertheless, I 
am going to repeat, categorically, that Gen¬ 
eral Wedemeyer in 1947, warned of the dan¬ 
gers in Korea and set forth a program for 
safeguarding our situation. That report has 
been suppressed. 

Who ordered it suppressed? Why is it 
that General Wedemeyer, a great authority 
on far-eastern matters, and a great general, 
sits in the Presidio in California twiddling 
his thumbs, while a far-eastern war is going 
on? Is It because he told the truth? 

Until the entire Wedemeyer story is out 
in the open for all Americans to see, I shall 
vote against any man who condones the be¬ 
trayal of the American people in the interest 
of party politics. 

I want to know something more. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has regarded. Formosa as 
of the utmost strategic importance. He has 
risked the displeasure of the President by 
making a public demonstration of his feel¬ 
ings about Formosa. Also, Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur reported on the perils in Korea, al¬ 
though that area had been excluded from 
MacArthur’s sphere. 

Why did the President and Dean Acheson 
write oflf Korea? Why did they withdraw our 
troops from South Korea? Why did they 
fail to train and equip the South Korean 
Army? Why did they not know that Soviet 
Russia was arming and training the North 
Korean Army? Why have we been flirting 
with the Chinese Communists as recently as 
a few weeks ago, when they were then ac¬ 
tually in Korea and they were then actually 
in French Indochina? 

Who is responsible for the untruthful 
smearing of President Syngman Rhee of Ko¬ 
rea? Is it not remarkable that the smear era 


are repeating against Rhee what they said 
about Chiang Kai-shek? He is corrupt. 
His entourage is corrupt. Is corruption to 
be limited to Kansas City, Mo.? 

These are questions that should be asked 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Some of them were asked there in the last 
session. 

I shall vote against any man, of whatever 
party, who has supported the Acheson-Hiss- 
Lattimore far-eastern policy 

Now. I want to go into another matter. 
You will recall that Senator Millard Tydings 
was appointed to head a commitee to investi¬ 
gate the infiltration of Communists into the 
State Department. Associated with him was 
Senator Brien McMahon and Senator Theo¬ 
dore Green. There was also a minority of 
two Republicans consisting of Senators 
Lodge and Hickenlooper. 

That Tydings committee never made a 
proper investigation I know and say now 
that Senator Tydings knew the truth. I say 
that his counsel, Edward Morgan, knew the 
truth. Morgan discussed the work of the 
committee with me at its inception and his 
conversation made me enthusiastic that at 
last a fine job was going to be done That 
job died on the vine. Ttdxngs, who started 
like a lion, ended like a crooner. McMahon, 
who likes to play safe, scuttled oflf into ob¬ 
livion on that committee. 

It ended up in a smear of Senator Joe 
McCarthy and a whitewash of Owen Latti¬ 
more and the State Department. 

Now, what I want to know is who called 
oflf Senator Tydings *> Who sealed Edward 
Morgan s lips? Who scared Brien McMahon? 

I want to know why these men failed to 
protect their country, so that now, because 
of mistaken policies and school-boyish ab¬ 
surdities in the State Department, our sons 
are being killed by Chinese Communists in 
Korea. 

No use talking the fancy language of high 
diplomacy and great statesmanship. We 
need the truth now and election day is the 
time for Americans to show that they mean 
to have the truth. 

There is only one way to get the truth and 
that is to vote out of oflBce everybody who 
supported the Tydings-McMahon report. We 
should get rid of them now. 

During the end of last week, we probably 
lost 1,000 of our boys. I don’t know how 
many. Up to October 27, our casualties 
amount to 27,610 with 4,401 dead. 

And last week was one of the worst in this 
war. 

That means a lot to me and I am sure it 
does to you. And it could have been averted 
beginning with the Tehran Conference in 
November 1943, and through the Yalta and 
Potsdam Conferences. It could have been 
averted had we not sent Generals Stilwell 
and Marshall to China to help the Chinese 
Communists It could have been averted 
had we not withheld support from Chiang 
Kai-shek. It could have been averted had 
we not drawn the line at the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea. It could have been averted 
had we listened to Generals MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer. 

That is the issue in this election as I see 
it—and I shall vote accordingly. 

In 1926, I wrote the following for the 
China yearbook of that year: 

“The Communist Part^ and Communist 
youth are organizations which came into 
existence largely through young people of 
China being converted to communism 
through the reading of Communist literature 
and through education in Communist 
schools in Irkutsk, Moscow, Leningrad, and 
other Russian cities. These Chinese are 
more closely aflBliated with the Third Inter¬ 
national than with the Soviet government 
and their activities are not always identical 
with the activities of the Soviet representa¬ 
tives in China.” 


That was written 24 years ago, in the 
course of a day’s work. 

But the State Department only discovered 
the facts of life last week when the Man¬ 
churian armies openly appeared in Korea. 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor for November 24, entitled “Eu¬ 
rope or Asia?—One Answer Is Steel.I 
think anyone reading this article will 
certainly see the wisdom of continuing 
our assistance to the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Europe or Asia?—One Answer Is Steel 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washington. —^The biggest military prize 
in the world today is the steel production of 
Europe. It as simple as 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
Yet m the discussion of the relative impor¬ 
tance of Europe and Asia to the United 
States the equation is frequently forgotten. 

With Western Europe’s steel on America’s 
side Russia’s long-term victory m direct 
combat is virtually impossible. But if this 
steel were integrated into Soviet strength 
the position of the United States would be 
perilous indeed. 

There is no similar steel stake in Asia. 
Asia’s vast potential for the time is man¬ 
power. But who will make the guns, the 
tanks, the locomotives, the machines to 
equip Asia’s potential soldiers? For genera¬ 
tions to come the center of such production 
will not be in Asia (outside of Japan) but 
In North America, in Western Europe, and 
in Russia itself. 

The simple statistics tell the story better 
than a volume could do. They show the 
awful danger threatening the United States 
If Russia should grab Western Europe. They 
explain the cold shiver that went through 
many American military men at the question 
of Senator Robert A Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio, Can Europe be defended? If Europe’s 
steel production and potential cannot be de¬ 
fended and if this means that it will ulti¬ 
mately go to Russia, then the situation is 
gloomy indeed. If only for its own preserva¬ 
tion, America needs to defend Western 
Europe. 

Here are some comparative figures of steel 
capacity for 1949 expressed in metric tons 
(the figure on short tons would be larger): 

United States and Canada, 94,000,000. 

Western Europe, 60,000,000. 

V S, S. R. and satellites, 27,000,000(?). 

If the Soviet conquered Western Europe 
and took over its steel capacity then its out¬ 
put would be about equal to North America’s. 
Omitting the United Kingdom (with 16,500',- 
000-ton capacity) the Soviet would still boo^ 
its controlled production to about 70,000,000 
tons If it took over the balance of Europe. 

Look for the contrast at the Pacific. Big¬ 
gest steel capacity there is Japan’s, with 
7,000,000 metric tons. Australia and India 
have about the same, around 1,600,000 each. 
Communists have taken over cAlna but its 
steel capacity is only about 100,000 tons, 
while Manchuria has about the same amount. 
Korea had about 76,000 tons. 
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Here is the military argument for defend¬ 
ing Western Europe Reduced to statistics 
like t ese it seems almost too simple to he 
worth stressing. The Soviet is steel-poor. 
It has added a little to its own estimated 
21,200,000 tons capacity hy taking over four 
satellite nations: the Czechs with 2,800,000; 
Poland, 2,200,000; Hungary, COO,000; and Ru¬ 
mania, 300,000. But it IS no match on this 
basis for the outside world. Steel is what 
Russia needs. Germany has an estimated 
1949 capacity of 17,000,000 tons, Prance, 
10,000,000, the Saar, 2,700,000. 

It IS folly to ask. Why should the United 
States defend Europe’ It is folly because 
physical capacity for w-aging war is still based 
on steel, Russia can’t get steel in Asia. 


Greater Lawrence Joint Board, Textile 
Workers Union of America 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of George L. P. 
Weaver, a national CIO official now on 
leave of absence as special assistant to 
W Stuart Symington, Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, at 
the annual banquet of the Greater Law¬ 
rence Joint Board, Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, November 12, 
1950. 

Mr. Weaver was born May 18, 1912, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He received his educa¬ 
tion m the Dayton, Ohio, schools, the 
YMCA, college in Chicago, Ill., and Co¬ 
lumbia University. 

While a member of Local 1000, UTSE- 
CIO, he was appointed an international 
representative of the union. In 1944 the 
convention of UTSE created two assist¬ 
ants to the international president, and 
Mr. Weaver was appointed to one of 
these posts, in charge of the Washington 
office. He was named to the union’s 
general executive board in 1946. Mr, 
Weaver has served as director of the 
Committee To Abolish Discrimination 
since it was established by the CIO in 
1942. He is assistant to the secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, James E. Carey, 
and a member of the general executive 
board of the United Transport Service 
Employees, CIO. 

It Is with hesitation and humility that I 
accept your kind invitation this evening. 
My association with the National Security 
Resources Board Is of such brief period—and 
my ignorance so profound—that at the out¬ 
set, I must extend an apology for my au¬ 
dacity. However, the opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in the annual banquet of the Greater 
Lawrence Joint Board of Textile Workers re¬ 
solve my doubts. 

For the last 8 years it has been my privilege 
to serve you on the national staff of the CIO. 
During these years, I have had the opportu¬ 
nity of working with a man, whom I deem it a 
pleasure to consider my friend and counselor, 
and whom yfc>u have honored in each one of 
your conventions by electing him your gen¬ 
eral president, Emile Rieve. 

Tonight we are breaking bread together in 
thanks for surviving another war. This is 


the time that we pause as an organization 
and take stock of the events of the past year. 
Since June, our country, in association with 
the United Nations, has been in military com¬ 
bat and the events in Korea, though tragic 
in many respects and to many people, have 
nevertheless made an invaluable contribu¬ 
tion to the future security of the United 
States They have given us one more chance 
to face up to the necessities for survival. 
They have underscored a simple truth; name¬ 
ly, if we do not first attain, and then main¬ 
tain, adequate strength, there is sure to be 
another war, and America is sure to lose. In 
this new world society, all the old rules have 
been changed. Wars are no longer declared; 
the art of diplomacy has been reduced to in¬ 
vective; and the world has so shrunk that 
oceans no longer offer a means of defense. 

In the two previous wars, the United States 
literally had a period of years in which to 
mobilize; and the scope and volume of our 
production finally turned the tide. Today, 
we cannot bank on having a period of years 
in which to mobilize our resources. This 
becomes an important calculation to con-, 
sider—it is no longer a theoretical matter. 

In the middle thirties the most important 
question for civilization was “What are the 
Nazis doing?*’ so Ijday the most important 
question, one which affects a major part of 
national and individual thinking and effort, 
is “What are the Russians doing?” Believ¬ 
ing that to be true, Mr. W. Stuart Symington, 
then Secretary of the Air Force, but now 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, set out to find out from ourselves 
and our allies as much of this answer as pos¬ 
sible; and, as a result, in February presented 
the following six points in a talk at Baylor 
University: 

“This we know. Those who reiterate Amer¬ 
ica must be destroyed now have: 

“1. A ground army greater in numbers 
than the combined armies of the United 
States and its allies; 

“2. An air force whose strength in nearly 
all categories is now the largest in the world 
and growing relatively larger month by 
month; 

“3. The world’s largest submarine fleet; 
and an intensive submarine development and 
construction program.” 

Here are three facts which every American 
should know, because this is the world in 
which we live: 

“1. Behind the iron curtain there has been 
an atomic explosion. 

“2. Behind that curtain is the air equip¬ 
ment capable of delivering a surprise atomic 
attack against any part of the United States. 

“3. We have no sure defense against such 
an attack.” 

For the first time In the history of this 
country, a foreign government has the ca¬ 
pacity to attack our home soil tonight—^has 
the weapons and the means to deliver those 
weapons; and the danger will grow unless 
we realistically evaluate these grim facts of 
the last 12 months. This is no theoretical 
matter to us, and as the military strength 
of Russia increases, it is certainly no theo¬ 
retical matter to the United Nations troops 
in Korea. We cannot un<ierrate the produc¬ 
tion potentials of this aggressor, as we re¬ 
view our triumphs of production during the 
last two wars. We can no longer think of 
the sweep of territory behind the iron cur¬ 
tain as a place where peasants scratch the 
earth with a stick. It is a vast land, rich 
with untold resources. There is an im¬ 
mense industrial machine behind that iron, 
curtain; and we now know that the greatest 
share of its production goes into implements 
of war, and into more industrial capacity 
which, in turn, will be used for still more im¬ 
plements of war. That Industrial capacity is 
producing weapons. Unskilled peasants 
didn’t make the tanks that swept over the 
United Nations forces In Korea, 
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When you count resources, add in people. 
In Europe behind the iron curtain there is 
a population of 270,000,000, and the Com¬ 
munist or Communist-controlled people of 
the world now total over 800,000,000 people. 
In terms of sheer output it takes a lot of 
motors to match that many people 

Whatever we think of the methods used 
to develop the economic potential behind the 
iron curtain, we must be realistic in facing 
up to the result, a wedge of immense force 
that can now be driven whenever a calcu¬ 
lating aggressor chooses to drive it, and 
theirs is the choice of where and when. 

In wartime we ask our civilians to reduce 
their scale of living in order to release ma¬ 
terials and labor for military supply. But 
the millions of people behind the iron cur¬ 
tain who have never had metal toys to give 
to their children, or pressure cookers to put 
on a porcelain range, or enough to cook m 
any kind of pot, have nothing to give up 
What they did without, when they did not 
have the means, they do without now. For 
their consumers there is little; for industrial 
development looking to production of war 
goods there is much. 

The leaders of Communist Imperialism not 
only have great military forces at their com¬ 
mand, they have demonstrated a willingness 
to use these forces In open and naked ag¬ 
gression, in spite of the united opposition 
of all the free nations. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the free nations have no alternative 
but to build up the military strength needed 
to support the rule of law In the world. 
Only in this way can we hope to maintain 
that which is decent, that which is good, 
and that which is Just in our society. 

According to President Truman, in order 
to do our part in building up our military 
strength and the military strength of the 
free nations throughout the world, we must 
more than double our defense efforts. We 
must increase our rate of spending for de¬ 
fense purposes from $15,000,000,000 to more 
than $30,000,000,000 by next June. 

In the years after that we shall probably 
have to spend much more than $30,000,000,- 
00 D. We must be prepared to maintain a very 
strong defense program for many years to 
come. 

To do this job we must meet and solve 
three hard, tough problems* 

First, we must produce the materials and 
equipment needed for defense. 

Second, we must raise the money to pay 
the cost of our increased defense efforts. 

Third, we must prevent Inflation. 

To meet these demands we must expand 
total production. This means, as Mr. Tru¬ 
man has said, harder work and longer hours 
for everybody. It means utilizing more 
women in industry, older people—it means 
we no longer can afford the luxury of dis¬ 
crimination because of race, color, or creed 
in our employment patterns in American in¬ 
dustry. Practically everyone warm and walk¬ 
ing is working today—but not at their high¬ 
est capacity. We must realize the highest 
productive c .pacity from each and every 
worker. 

It means that businessmen must expand 
productive facilities, develop new techniques, 
and Increase efficiency in every way possible. 
It means enlarging our capacity to produce 
basic materials such as steel, aluminum, and 
copper. Until this expansion can meet all 
our needs, some civilian goods will have to 
give way for the production of military goods. 
This is the challenge to our economy for the 
next few years. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 is one 
of the prime tools to accomplish this task. 
This law will enable Government to provide 
special capital to create this expansion. It 
will enable Government to make sure that 
defense orders have top priority—to make 
allocations of critical materials in short sup¬ 
ply—to prevent the hoarding of raw mate¬ 
rials essential to defense. It will also enable 
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tlie Government to cut down the production 
of nonessential civilian goods that use up 
critical materials. 

The administration of these and other 
powers will be coordinated by the Chairman 
of the NSRB, Mr. \Y. Stuart Symington. In 
addition, the National Security Resources 
Board is an advisory board to the President. 
It IS a board which recommends the essential 
coordination between civilian and industrial 
mobilization potential and military poten¬ 
tial; or It might be said that it recommends, 
in emergency, the allocation of all types of 
resources except military resources, and then 
monitors the coordination of those resources 
in accordance with the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. It IS not an operating agency, 
but a planning and coordinating agency. In 
furtherance of these objectives the Board re¬ 
solves interagency issues, prescribes policy 
and program directives, obtains reports and 
information on the status of work in the 
various operating agencies and advises the 
President on the progress of the program. 
The Board under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Symington, is made up of the Cabinet Secre¬ 
taries, except the Postmaster General and 
the Attorney General. The new Economic 
Stabilizer, Mr. Alan Valentine, and the As¬ 
sistant to the President, W. Averell Harriman, 
also meet with the Board. 

In World War II the policy of the Textile 
Workers and the CIO was complete coopera¬ 
tion with our Government. In cooperation 
with the War Labor Board, the War Produc¬ 
tion Board and the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion, labor became a vital part of the great 
national drive for superior military equip¬ 
ment. Along with the courage of our fighting 
forces, American working forces and Ameri¬ 
can managers brought victory through the 
miracle of their production. 

Labor knew then for what it was fighting, 
and labor knows now why it is of supreme im¬ 
portance to first make the defense of this 
country strong, and then keep it strong. 
Emile Rieve, as chairman of the CIO eco¬ 
nomic policy committee, is manifesting this 
conviction daily in his wise leadership of this 
most Important economic arm of the CIO, 

Labor understands the necessity for the 
Marshall plan and has supported it in a most 
practical manner. It has assigned dozens 
of its best personnel to full-time duties with 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
It has sent many of its top officials to Europe 
to give encouragement and guidance to the 
leaders of democratic labor movements. It 
has raised and contributed millions of dol¬ 
lars in direct assistance to democratic peo¬ 
ples abroad. Through the organization of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, all major sections of the 
American trade-union movement have es¬ 
tablished a friendly and working relation¬ 
ship with the free-trade unions of the world. 

Labor, better than any other group in our 
society, understands the character, or better, 
the lack of character of our enemies—for 
labor has come to grips in a practical manner 
with the spokesman of red reaction, and 
has democratically defeated their obvious 
purpose of destroying free trade-unionism— 
at every opportunity. Labor knows only too 
well that free-trade unions and communism 
are incompatible. It knows that wherever 
the Communists have gained power, free- 
trade unions have been destroyed, and their 
leaders jailed or murdered. In place of the 
independent democratic unions, in Russia 
a new type of political company union has 
been created—a tool of the police state. 
Such a concept is a far cry from the freedom 
and independence of the labor movement in 
America. 

We have demonstrated time and again, tha 
enormous resources and vitality of our free 
society. World War n we astonished the 
world and ourselves by our vast production 


without sacrificing any of our basic liberties. 
Since then, our rate of growth has exceeded 
our most optimistic expectations 
Today, spurred by a greater menace than 
we have ever faced, we must surpass every 
previous record. I am certain that v/e, as a 
people, working together, can build the 
strength needed to establish a just and dura¬ 
ble peace, I am convinced that labor, as 
always in the past, is prepared to pull its full 
share of this load. 


Taxing Excess Profits 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to submit 
an editorial published in the New Orleans 
States of November 24, 1950, as follows: 

Taxing Excess Profits 

In theory, a hefty tax on excess profits 
sounds fair and flawless, A doctrine uni¬ 
versally approved is that no one should be 
allowed to make a profit out of war, because 
profits for some, and death, grief, terrible 
suffering and privation for others, just 
doesn’t make sense. 

In practice, the recapture of a big share 
of excessive profits in taxes, say 76 to 85 per¬ 
cent, is something else. Some of the tax 
authorities in Washington are reminding us 
of the difficulties. And some among these 
approve in theory a stiff tax on this portion 
of corporate income. 

When the tax is steep, the corporation 
earning a big profit will find ways of spend¬ 
ing it in preference to paying it over to the 
Government. That Is human nature. Taxes 
are not relished any more by the corporate 
fat cats than they are by the scrawny wage- 
earner who sees a bite taken out of his pay 
envelope. 

Therefore, steep taxes on excess profits 
means excessive spending to heat the tax 
collector; that in turn means inflationary 
pressure on prices and on wages. Corpora¬ 
tions will resort to illogical expenditures, will 
voluntarily increase wages and increase 
other costs, merely to cut down the tax bill, 
even if the revenue is direly needed for the 
prosecution of a war for the preservation 
of the profit-and-loss system. 

The logical way it seems to us is, first to 
place rigid controls on prices and wages; 
next to restrict inflationary spending; and 
then levy the lug on the excess profits. 
But few would want to adopt such extreme 
measures as the national economy and the 
military demands now stand. 


Aid to Medical Colleges 
EXTENSION-OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
'American Medical Association continues 
its stubborn opposition to Federal aid to 


medical colleges. It pretends that only a 
handful of those it chooses to call radi¬ 
cals favor this legislation. Actually 
there is widespread support among peo¬ 
ple of varying degrees of political 
thought and from all walks of life in 
support of this legislation. 

I am inserting an editorial from the 
Orangeburg (S. C.) Times and Demo¬ 
crat, which gives the views of the Hon¬ 
orable James P. Byrnes on the need for 
more doctors. The moment anyone 
talks about training more doctors, par¬ 
ticularly with the use of Federal funds, 
the AMA always hollers “socialized 
medicine.” 

No one in America wants socialized 
medicine, but if the present leadership of 
the AMA continues its opposition to even 
such mild reforms as aid to medical col¬ 
leges, we may wind up with socialized 
medicine in spite of oui’selves. It is high 
time the doctors came forward with 
some constructive support. 

Byrnes Says We Need More Doctors 

Governor-elect James P. Byrnes, speaking 
in Charleston recently, told the board of trus¬ 
tees of the Medical College of the Stato of 
South Carolina that he has been fighting 
socialized medicine all his life, but he warned 
that “if the doctors do not get their ovm 
house in order, and if we don’t tram enough 
doctors so that competition exists among 
doctors, then the fight against socialized 
medicine may be lost.’* 

We quote Mr. Byrnes, In using the term 
“socialized medicine.” Nobody has yet de¬ 
fined what constitutes socialized medicine 
and what does not. It is something of an 
epithet that has been bandied around the 
Nation to frighten the people of this country 
and to preserve the present economic for¬ 
tune of the medical profession. 

Mr. Byrnes calls attention to the lack of 
doctors in rural areas and the custom of 
yoxmg doctors to move Into small towns. 
The obvious fact is that doctors, like other 
Americans, are locating where financial re¬ 
turns are greatest. This is an. entirely human 
procedure which subjects no young doctor 
to criticism. If financial remunerations are 
insufficient to attract doctors to rural areas, 
then society, acting through its government, 
must do something to subsidize doctors in 
such areas. 

We were interested in the statement of 
Dr. Kenneth M. Lynch, president of the med¬ 
ical college, who admits that “an obstruc¬ 
tionist” attitude has existed in the past 
about the number of medical students being 
trained. Our only inference from this state¬ 
ment is that the doctor is conscious of a 
deliberate effort to limit the number of doc¬ 
tors and medical experts in the country. He 
asserts, however,' that the board of trustees 
are in favor of training as many students 
as possible. 

Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, ex-officio chair¬ 
man of the board, said that “it is sad that 
hundreds of students every year who want to 
enter the medical college cannot because of a 
lack of facilities for training.” Some two 
hundred men are turned down by the col¬ 
lege each year for this reason and the Gov¬ 
ernor admits that “it hurts my soul and I 
think something ought to be done about it.** 

Governor-elect Byrnes warned the doctors 
that they have “a great deal to do to ^ut their 
own house in order.” He adds that “if the 
doctors don’t get competition” they are going 
to run into trouble and suggests that “the 
medical association, or somebody, ought to 
do something about the situation.” 

We have little comment to make upon the 
above declarations, which seem to speak for 
themselves. We admit,, however, that we 
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have not swallowed the propaganda put out 
by the American Medical Association which 
has sought to persuade the people of this 
country that any effort to provide adequate 
care for the population of this country will 
be socialized medicine. 

The doctors of the country have rendered 
a great service to the people of the nation 
in the field of medical research and treat¬ 
ment. They are experts in this line and wa 
think that sensible people should follow their 
advice in connection with medical matters. 

This observation does not apply, however, 
to the economic problem of paying for medi¬ 
cal services. Upon this subject, the doctors 
know no more than anybody else. Moreover, 
the people of the Nation have the right to 
provide, by public funds, adequate medical 
treatment for that percentage of the popu¬ 
lation that is unable to secure adequate 
medical care. 

Of course, nobody pretends that every man, 
woman, and child in the United States re¬ 
ceives the benefit of modern medical science 
and adequate medical attention. In fact, 
very few people do. 


Memorandum to Our United States 
Senators and Congressmen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.E. CGATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, con¬ 
trols on commodities and wages is one 
of the most serious concerns of the 
American people. Under the 1950 con¬ 
trol legislation, ceiling prices cannot be 
invoked on commodities without also ap¬ 
plying the same to wages. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association generally appear to 
be plausible, reasonable, and profitable. 
It was unequivocally the intention of 
both Houses of Congress that price con¬ 
trols and wage controls should be tied 
together. According to the association’s 
statement, it has been rumored that a 
loophole is being sought by officials of 
the Government to impose controls on 
commodities and permit the price of 
labor to go uncontrolled. When this leg¬ 
islation was before the House, great care 
was made to leave no doubt in the minds 
of anyone that both prices and labor 
should be controlled alike. 

I know of no action that could be 
taken at this time that would be as in¬ 
flationary, detrimental and calamitous 
to the public interest than to permit 
wages to advance and at the same time 
hold the price of commodities dowh. 

The officials charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of administering the control pro¬ 
gram should be interested in protecting 
the American economy and not in build¬ 
ing up a mammoth agency to continue to 
harass the citizen with controls after 
the emergency is over. When the 
emergency is ended, controls, too, should 
end. 

Only those who believe in, and sub¬ 
scribe to, the American system of free en¬ 
terprise should be called upon to ad¬ 


minister the Defense Act of 1950. The 
full text of the recommendations drafted 
by Mr. William L. Humphries, secretary- 
treasurer of the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc., in Little Rock, 
Ark., is as follows: 

Memorandum to our United States Senators 
AND Congressmen From Arkansas in Order 
That They May Have the Benefit of the 
Thinking of Members of the Food Indus¬ 
try ON Important Legislation With 
Which They Will Be Confronted 
1 The members of the food industry of 
Arkansas fully endorse the program of full 
military preparedness due to the present 
world situation. 

2. The industry, however, realizes the plac¬ 
ing of a military preparedness program on 
top of our normal economy will create an 
overabundance of buying power coupled 
with an inflationary trend and will, in addi¬ 
tion, create a serious dislocation of a normal 
distribution of merchandise 

3. The Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ As¬ 
sociation Is for workable wage and price con¬ 
trols at all levels •• 

4. We are normally against controls. We 
believe in the freedom of the people and are 
against Government regimentation in any 
form. We recognize, however, that because 
of the present emergency we will have to give 
up temporarily some of our liberties. The 
demand on our manpower and material re¬ 
sources may be so great as to require con¬ 
trols for an equitable distribution of mer¬ 
chandise, and to halt the advancing wage 
and price spiral that threatens destruction. 

5. We are told by competent observers of 
the Washington scene that the Administra¬ 
tion is seeking a loophole in the Defense Act 
of 1950 in order to circumvent the tying of 
price controls with wage controls. The mem¬ 
bers of the food industry in Arkansas know 
that in order to have price control we must 
have wage control. We believe the intent of 
Congress to tie the two together should be 
strictly followed. 

6. We oppose any controls that will not 
work. We believe the taxpayer will rebel 
at supporting control agencies if they do not 
have a workable control. If we have to 
have controls we must have controls that 
will cover everyone. We believe the people 
will support this type of controls and this 
type only. 

7. Since food is a primary requisite for a 
healthy nation and more of the consuming 
money Is spent for food than any other item 
we, as members of the Arkansas food indus¬ 
try, feel that we are particularly concerned 
with the Government’s efforts to allocate 
and price control our American business life. 
We seek classification of the food Industry 
through the wholesale level as essential to 
the war effort. 

8. In the light of our experiences during 
the controls of World War II we have certain 
ideas as to controls which we feel should bo 
given a sincere study by those responsible 
for authorizing the controls and for their 
creation, 

9. We believe that roll-backs are impos¬ 
sible without accompanying subsidies. We 
unalterably oppose both roll-backs and sub¬ 
sidies. 

10. We believe that the Government 
wasted much manpower during World War 
II due to the multiplicity of control au¬ 
thorities. 

11. We believe that simple controls not 
dominated by lawyers will be most success¬ 
ful. 

12. We believe that quick redress from in¬ 
equities is a prime necessity for effective con¬ 
trols. We believe that members of the vari¬ 
ous industries subject to control with a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the particular industry 
can best administer the controls and can 
correct Inequities most quickly. 


13. We believe that controls should not 
dislocate the normal distribution of mer¬ 
chandise It takes practical experience to 
fully understand what is normal to a par¬ 
ticular industry. 

14. We believe that in most instances a 
ceiling price on the manufacturer with a 
percentage mark-up for the various distrib¬ 
utors is the most practical method of con¬ 
trols This method is not practical for the 
restaurant industry. The restaurant indus¬ 
try asks that in the event their material and 
wage cost are increased that they be per¬ 
mitted to increase their selling prices in the 
same proportion. 

15. We believe that controls which are un¬ 
popular or unworkable will result in a tre¬ 
mendous black market and a breakdown of 
law and order. 

16. It is our position that the bureaus han¬ 
dling controls should be staffed by men who 
believe in a free economy and are willing 
to surrender their authority at the earliest 
possible moment after they have served their 
purpose. 

17- We believe that patriotic members of 
the various industries will willingly serve to 
make controls workable and acceptable to 
the American people if given a proper part 
in the control program. We particularly 
stress that members of the industry should 
have a strong voice on policy and procedure, 
as well as the actual writing of the control 
orders. 

18- We wish to emphasize some of the 
more objectionable features of controls used 
in World War II which should not be per¬ 
mitted to occur under any new controls. 

19. Controversial language: Control regu¬ 
lations should be written in plain language 
so that the average citizen can understand 
them. OPA employed a great number of 
lawyers to interpret its regulations for OPA 
officials. We cannot expect a merchant to 
correctly interpret regulations written in le¬ 
gal phrasing. 

20. Rulings which are enforced retroac¬ 
tive* Merchants should not be liable for ac¬ 
tions made in good faith prior to interpre¬ 
tations and rulings by the control boards. 

21. Kangaroo courts: The American gov¬ 
ernment is a government of Qhecks and bal¬ 
ances. The control agencies should not 
make the rules, interpret the rules and pros¬ 
ecute and judge. This is against American 
democracy. 

22. Intent: The intent of a merchant who 
has infringed under any new control laws 
should have great weight in judging his 
case. Many errors occur under bureaucratic 
control when the intent of the seller is to 
abide by all regulations. We wish to em¬ 
phasize that intent should be given great 
consideration. 

23. Enforcement: We believe that much 
effort in the past was wasted in enforcing 
trivial violations. We believe in strict and 
good enforcement aimed primarily at the 
willful big black and gray market operators. 
If the large black and gray operators are 
permitted to operate without stern measures, 
many legitimate operators will be forced out 
of business. 

24. In conclusion, we wish to state that we 
are willing to make any necessary sacrifices 
to place our Government in a sound posi¬ 
tion. In turn, we ask that the Government 
refrain from using the present emergency 
to advance its social program—operate on 
a balanced budget—eliminate unnecessary 
stock-piling of labor, and, when the emer¬ 
gency is over eliminate all controls and 
shackles that are contrary to the American 
system as §oon as possible. 

William L, Humphries, 
Secretary-'Treasurer, Arkansas Whole^ 
sale Grocers' Association, 

Little Rock, Ark., November 17,1950, 
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The People Express an Opinion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Novemher 27, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Allegan Gazette of 
November 2, published at Allegan, Mich., 
comes an editorial written by Leo W. 
Hoffman, which conscientiously stated 
some of the issues on which the people 
expressed an opinion. The editorial is 
as follows: 

In Our Opinion a Vote for Freedom 

Next Tuesday, November 7, you will have 
the opportunity to help perpetuate freedom 
in America. 

Your vote can be as potent a weapon in 
this battle for freedom as any muzzle-loader 
carried by your forefathers. 

Your vote, this year, and in the next few 
elections, may well determine Americans 
destiny. 

Any vote cast for a Democratic candidate 
is a vote for an evil and corrupt clique—and 
any failure to vote is an admission that you 
don’t care what happens to your native land. 

For 20 years the Democratic Party has been 
in control. 

Prior to 1930 Democrats were traditionally 
loyal to America. The party was respected 
as an American Institution, and radicals, 
labor bosses, and crooks had no voice in its 
councils. 

In 20 years the character of this party has 
changed. Communists, like Alger Hiss and 
Lee Pressman, have acted as Presidential ad¬ 
visers. Sidney Hillman, recognized as the 
leader of virtually all radical elements, was 
strong enough to dictate the nomination as 
Vice President of Harry Truman. Labor 
bosses have written our labor laws, approved 
by a rubber-stamp Congress. Communists 
have gained positions of trust In the Govern¬ 
ment, and spies have had a free hand in the 
theft of military secrets. And who dictated 
our Asiatic foreign policy? 

Roosevelt became an easy mark for Har¬ 
vard graduates foisted on him by Justice 
Frankfurter, and it is now history that many 
were Communists. Such men had more in¬ 
fluence than real Democrats. Men like Glass 
and Byrd of Virginia, Garner of Texas, Hull 
of Tennessee, Byrnes of North Carolina, and 
Smith and Farley of New York were repudi¬ 
ated and labeled “turncoats’* and “Isola¬ 
tionists.” 

The advice of Henry Wallace, Sidney Hill¬ 
man, Lee Pressman. Alger Hiss, Owen Latti- 
more, Rex Tugwell, and Dean Acheson was 
preferred. 

Prior to these fateful 20 years Soviet Rus¬ 
sia had gone without diplomatic recognition 
from four Presidents. Knowing the Com¬ 
munists for what they were, they harkened 
to the words of Lenin: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain we cannot live in peace. 
In the end one or the other will triumph—a 
funeral requiem will be sung either over 
Soviet Russia or over world capitalism. 
* * * ^3^e will have to use any ruses, 

dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, 
concealment, and veiling of the truth.” 

Those were the words of Lenin, and Rus¬ 
sia’s rulers have remained faithful to them— 
practicing murder, imprisonment, starvation, 
torture, blackmail, bribery and robbery to 
stifle opposition and destroy free govern¬ 
ments throughout the world. 


This was the Russia given diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition by Roosevelt. 

Prom then on* Communist influence in¬ 
creased everywhere. Durmg and after the 
war, our Democratic leaders permitted Russia 
to gam control over all the Baltic countries, 
all Eastern Europe and all of China. 

The Democratic Party became so corrupt 
it permitted Roosevelt to “barter” the lives 
of millions of Germans, Poles, Austrians, 
Slavs and Chmese. And the “four freedoms” 
became a hollow mockery. 

Because of such policies—often determined 
by Communists—and contrary to the advice 
of old-time loyal Democrats, America today 
faces the choice of fighting a war of survival 
or allowing Red Russia to control the world. 

What is the reason of 20 years of radical 
Democratic control? 

What has the period brought us? 

A 50-cent dollar and the possibility that, 
in another 20 years, it won’t buy a pack of 
cigarettes or a candy bar. 

Establishment of Russia as the most pow¬ 
erful government on earth. 

A public debt of $250,000,000,000. 

Destruction of the character of American 
people with cradle-to-grave benefits. 

Taxes so high that most of us now work 
4 months out of every year for the Govern¬ 
ment. 

And it has also brought us to the very brink 
of extinction. 

It is time to turn out of ofiace those who, 
intentionally or through ignorance, have ad¬ 
vanced the Communist cause. It is time to 
evict the Democrats, for they no longer have 
control of their own party. 

What do you value most: Freedom for 
yourself and your children, or a temporary 
government handout that won’t stretch to 
cover groceries? 

Make your answer known next Tuesday. 


Hon. Earl C. Michener 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of this session it is well that 
we pause in our deliberations to do honor 
to a number of distinguished Members 
of this House, whose service herein will 
terminate at the close of the session. 

Naturally, one is peculiarly drawn to 
those with whom he has served in com¬ 
mittee. For 12 years it has been my 
honor and pleasure to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, and firm indeed 
have been the enduring friendships that 
I have formed with certain of the mem¬ 
bers. 

I refer particularly to our able and dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, Earl Cory Mich¬ 
ener, who has so well represented the 
Second District of Michigan for the past 
32 years with the exception of the 2 years 
of the Seventy-third Congress. 

At the moment, there are only eight 
Members who have served longer in the 
House than he. 

In that period he advanced to the 
chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the Eightieth Congress, and 
most exceptionally did he perform the 


duties of that high office. His record as 
committee chairman is one in which he 
can take justifiable pride. 

Endowed with a splendid mind, en¬ 
riched by a fine education, both in the 
liberal arts and the study of the lav/, and 
steeled by the experiences of the Span- 
ish-American War, he entered in the 
House in the Sixty-sixth Congress, v/ell 
equipped and amply prepared to carry 
out the difficult duties which were ahead. 
How well he performed those duties we 
can all attest. 

Always kind, considerate, and help¬ 
ful, many a Member is richer in service 
by reason of his thoughtfulness and 
kindly interest. 

We who have known him intimately 
will treasure the memory of an able law¬ 
yer, a distinguished legislator, a patri¬ 
otic American who unselfishly lived up 
to his highest ideals and leaves behind 
him a record that all may emulate and 
rejoice in the fact that he served his dis¬ 
trict, State, and Nation so well. 

Farewell, good friend, and may your 
closing days be filled with precious mem¬ 
ories of the good that you have done for 
your fellow man and for your beloved 
country. 


Congress Must Find What We're Buying 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following stimulating and timely article 
by George Minot from the Boston Sun¬ 
day Herald of November 26: 

Congress Must Find What We’he Buying— 

Germans Won’t Rearm, British Want To 

Spend Less, French Resigned 

(By George Minot) 

Secretary Acbeson couldn’t have made a 
more asinine remark had he really tried than 
he did when he hit at Republican “reexamin- 
ists.” These persons—and he was sneering 
particularly at Senator Taft —he likened to 
a farmer who pulls up his crops to see if 
they were growing. He added that he 
couldn’t see any difference between this 
crowd and the old isolationists. 

Notwithstanding this little lesson from the 
Secretary for whose hide Republicans and 
Democrats alike are howling and will prob¬ 
ably get after the first of the year, there is a 
great deal in our foreign policy that must be 
reexamined—and quickly, too. 

This little lame-duck session of Congress 
that gets under way tomorrow will have as 
Its initial task the voting of from five to ten 
billion dollars more in taxes. Its Members 
must also make sure that they and the tax¬ 
payers know where the money goes. 

Congress must find out what We are buy¬ 
ing with our money. We have spent around 
$20,000,000,000 in Europe since the end of 
the war. In spite of Mr. Acheson, we should 
lose no time in reexamining what has hap¬ 
pened to it. What have we got in return for 
it, if anything? 
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NOTHING DONE ABOUT REARMING EUROPE 

It was more tlian a year and a half ago 
that 12 nations signed the North Atlantic 
Pact and agreed that “an armed attaclc 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
America shall he considered an attack 
against them all.’* Since then there has 
been a lot of talk, hut little action, about 
the rearming of Europe 

Herbert Hoover told the Nation in a no¬ 
table speech that military authorities had 
agreed Stalin could put 175 mobilized combat 
divisions on the European front within 90 
days—that the potential enemy has 30,000 
tanks, thousands of planes and the atom 
bomb—that the iron curtain states have 
large armies poised for action 

Mr Hoover went on. “In contrast we are 
told that the European nations now in the 
North Atlantic Alliance do not have avail¬ 
able to Europe more than 30 active combat 
divisions, with some air and naval power, 
with which to meet this horde from behind 
the iron curtain.” 

In the face of this, our European friends 
have been asking that we send additional 
American troops over there to protect them. 
They are demanding more money to build up 
their own budgets, military and otherwise. 
They have shown few if any signs of wanting 
to help themselves. If there have been any 
political resolutions to stand firm against 
the spread of communism it isn’t evident 
over here. 

FEELING IN FRANCE 

The feeling in France is difficult to de¬ 
scribe and even more difficult to understand. 
Perhaps because around 30 percent of con¬ 
tinental Frenchmen are Communists, an¬ 
other war is almost taken for granted. Cor¬ 
respondents there report nobody seems con¬ 
cerned over that probability. 

Instead, the French seem far more con¬ 
cerned over the possibility of Germans re¬ 
arming than they do in building up their 
own army to fight communism. Even the 
most radical of the global do-gooders cannot 
deny the necessity of reexamining the Euro¬ 
pean situation and finding out what has 
happened to the money we have already sent 
and whether it is necessary to send more. 
Or whether the stand of Mr. Hoover is not 
correct: “We should say, and at once, that 
we shall provide no more money until a 
definitely unified and sufficient European 
army is in sight.” 

There can’t be any effective defense of 
Europe unless both France and Germany 
participate. The former is in the doldrums 
and the latter, by the overwhelming victory 
of the Socialists in last week’s election shows 
it is opposed to rearmament as presently 
planned 

It is very late, and if defense armies are 
to be effective they must be formed now. A 
little while ago everybody had assumed the 
German people would jump to arms to pro¬ 
tect themselves. Now It is obvious they 
won’t. France still is fighting against any 
German participation in Europe’s defense, 
and still is not interested in raising a larger 
army of its own. 

You certainly can’t reexamine that double 
talk soon enough. 

Our founding fathers provided that the 
National House of Representatives be com¬ 
pletely turned over every 2 years and a third 
of the Senate at the same time. That was 
so they could reexamine freshly what was 
going on. The lame-duck legislators should 
not merely think of adjourning for the holi¬ 
days without doing some real work. 

FEELING IN BRITAIN 

They should look into the hesitancy that 
has gripped Britain. Last summer the 
British agreed to spend around $10,000,000,- 
000 on tbeir defense set-up in the next 3 


years as a part of the common effort. Now 
the top Socialists who are running the coun¬ 
try think the sum is too big. 

They think it might overstrain Britain’s 
domestic economy. They are afraid new sac¬ 
rifices might make Britishers vote the wrong 
way, and the labor government hasn’t much 
of a margin. They are wondering if the 
United States can’t carry a bigger percentage 
of the load. 

The British situation is one that Taft spe¬ 
cifically wants to look into freshly—and only 
a man like Acheson would sneer at the neces¬ 
sity of reexamining “all our policies and all 
our programs,” not only to guard the inter¬ 
ests of the American taxpayer but to protect 
our lives. 

Acheson since has protested that his oiigi- 
nal remarks were misinterpreted, but his ex¬ 
planation had a hollow ring. Arthur Krock 
111 the New Y'ork Times last Thursday came 
to the conclusion that the Secretary believes 
“reexamination” is all right if it meets his 
own limited definition. He believes, Krock 
continued, it is all right for the President 
and himself to reverse foreign policies, as 
they have done. But the Secretary believes 
it IS all wrong, and another form of “isola¬ 
tionism,” if Congress reexamines policies to 
decide, in the light of events and results, 
whether they should be fundamentally re¬ 
vised or reversed. 

After the election the professed liberals 
voiced fear that the “isolationists” were back 
In the saddle and tears ran down their cheeks 
in fear that our “bipartisan” foreign policy 
might be endangered, another phony fear. 

NOTHING BIPARTISAN 

Since the illness of Senator Vandenberg 
there has been nothing bipartisan about our 
foreign policy. Republicans simply were 
asked to approve a program after the global 
planners had thought it up 

There is considerable evidence that with 
the first of the year we are to have real 
bipartisanship, which means, in the words 
of Senator Ferguson, Vandenberg’s colleague 
in Michigan, “constructive cooperation in 
formulation of policy as well as in its execu¬ 
tion ” 

In this coming session you will see Taft 
and Vandenberg working closely together, if 
the latter’s health permits him to work at all. 

And you will see both demanding that 
future programs be submitted to Congress 
for examination before commitments are 
made to foreign governments. That will re¬ 
quire a change in attitude from Secretary 
Acheson, if he is around. 

REAL LEADERSHIP 

We had real bipartisanship during the Re¬ 
publican Eightieth Congress, when Vanden¬ 
berg and Secretary Byrnes worked closely 
together. 

It was during that Congress—^the one so 
often attacked by Mr. Truman^—that all our 
big foreign policies were formulated. That 
Republican Congress first approved the Mar¬ 
shall plan. It first adopted the Greek- 
Turklsh aid program. It voted the Vanden¬ 
berg resolution that was the Idea behind the 
entire North Atlantic Pact. 

The Democrats would tell you that all 
those countries abroad that are looking for 
our help—and that are so careful not to 
overstrain themselves—fear the United States 
is likely to lapse back into isolationism. 
That is nonsense. 

Republicans ought to stop criticizing old 
policies of Secretary Acheson and President 
Truman and get behind the wheel in formu¬ 
lating new ones. But there Is no reason why 
they shouldn’t reexamine the whole foreign 
set-up in the meantime. If they got any 
mandate in the last election it was to do 
just that. 


Food for Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday/, Noverriber 27, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following copies of 
letters I have sent to Secretary of State 
Acheson: 

November 27, 1950. 

Hon Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, 

State Depaitment, 

Washi'igton, D. C. 

Dear Mr Secretary: On November 18 I 
wrote to you with reference to the request 
by Yugoslavia for $105,000,000 worth of food 
to relieve drought conditions there and urged 
an immediate and full investigation of the 
possibility of using some of the hundreds 
of millions of Government-owned surplus 
food commodities for that purpose. 

I have received no acknowledgment of or 
reply to that letter. 

Since then the Department of Agriculture 
has published the reports of its holdings of 
food as of September 30. The facts con¬ 
tained in the report reemphasize the vital 
importance of such an investigation in fair¬ 
ness to the American taxpayers who are pay¬ 
ing increased taxes and who face even larger 
increases of taxation. 

In the six kinds of edible foods I men¬ 
tioned—butter, cheese, dried eggs and milk, 
edible dried beans and peas—the cost to the 
taxpayers increased $29,233,958.94 to $432,- 
524,915 71. 

The carrying charges had jumped in 1 
month $2,698,759.87 to $5,949,788. 

The six items by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of wholesome foods held in 
storage In huge quantities at indefensible 
waste of the taxpayers’ earnings and savings. 

Let me mention a few others: 



Amount 

Lost 

Hicp... 

Povndi^ 
401,387, OnO 
3,1)05,821 
04,4(50,487 

$2,470, 278.87 
1,071, 213. 26 
16,624,878.96 

Turkeys.-.- 

Mcxiuiui cannctl moat. 


I cannot believe that your failure to ac¬ 
knowledge my letter of the 18th means that 
you propose to ignore this possibility or that 
you are indifferent to the best Interests of 
the American people upon whom the Fed¬ 
eral Government has placed so heavy a bur¬ 
den of taxation. But, in view of the current 
reports as to the executive department's 
plans and operations in this matter of fur¬ 
nishing food to Yugoslavia, I submit that 
action upon this suggestion is imperatively 
needed. 

I enclose a copy of my letter of the 18th. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton. 


November 18, 1960. 

Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I understand from 
press reports that Yugoslavia has requested 
approximately $106,000,000 worth of food to 
relieve drought conditions there. You have 
been quoted as saying that you would have 
to go to Congress for funds to carry out any 
such program. 
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May I call your attention to the fact that 
as of August 31 the Department of Agricul- 
tuie had in storage 1,833,550,826 pounds of 
SIX kinds of edzhle foods —butter, cheese, 
dried eggs and milk, edible dried beans and 
peas—at a cost to the taxpayers of $403,290,- 
956.77. The carrying charges on the storage 
of these food commodities had reached the 
staggering sum of $3,351,028 13 and is con¬ 
tinuing at an unknown rate. 

The Department of Agriculture has hoard¬ 
ed away millions more pounds of other food 
commodities which are doing no one any 
good, running the risk of spoilage and cost¬ 
ing the taxpayers totally indefensible sums 
of hard-earned dollars. 

I urge that you order an immediate and 
full investigation as to how much of these 
surplus foods can toe transferred to any pro¬ 
gram you are developing to aid Yugoslavia. 
I am certain that you will agree with me 
that the overburdened taxpayers are en¬ 
titled to this much consideration in con¬ 
nection with any recommendation you sub¬ 
mit to Congress when it reconvenes. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton. 


Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D.LARCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit an article by the 
Marine News of New York, published in 
the Washington Post of August 25,1950, 
as follows: 

Know Your Waterways 
To the Editor op the Washington Post: 

The editorial, Rivers-Hartoors Forever, in 
your August 6 issue, has just come to our 
attention. 

We do not presume the judgment to pass 
on the Nation’s needs with respect to electric 
power, flood control, and upstream river 
development. We do feel qualified to pub¬ 
licize the value of harbor and channel im¬ 
provements. We disagree wholly with your 
statement, when applied to such improve¬ 
ments, that there has been utterly no selec¬ 
tivity in the congressional approach to the 
bill. Procedure leading to authorization 
sometimes lasts for years. More than half 
of the proposed projects are finally disap¬ 
proved. 

A waterway system, like railways and high¬ 
ways, requires some continuous expansion 
and development when integration for max¬ 
imum benefits and economical use is the 
constant goal. Maintenance also is nec¬ 
essary 

On March 29 we began publishing some 
educational articles in your paper and oth¬ 
ers titled “Know Your Waterways.” The 
subhead of the March article is “The pork- 
barrel myth.” We suggest that you read it; 
it deals largely with selectivity. Subhead 
of an article published on August 1 is “Only 
6 percent of a total.” This 6 percent, or only 
some $46,000,000, is the amount included for 
new work on coast and Great Lakes harbors 
and channels in the $731,546,000 total re¬ 
ported by the Senate Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee in chapter IX of the general appro¬ 
priation bill, 1951, for rivers and harbors 
and flood control, not for rivers and harbors 
only, as the editorial states. 


Unawareness of their indispensability is 
responsible for much of the hostile criticism 
of harbor and channel improvements. A 
great part of America’s commerce and all of 
its defense is vitally linked to waterways. 

Marine News, 

George H Palmer, 
Prestdent and Publisher, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Mandate of the People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, NORRIS POULSON 

OP CAlIFOEIUA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr, POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Record an editorial dated 
November 10, 1950, taken from the Tid¬ 
ings, the official weekly newspaper of the 
archdiocese of Los Angeles. In my 
opinion this is one of the best editorials 
I have seen analyzing the recent election 
results. I commend it for your reading: 

The Mandate of the People 

America girds itself with new resolution 
and strength. Over the land, up from the 
grass roots, in the reserves of common sense 
of the body pohtic has surged the unmis¬ 
takable rebuke to a clamorous cabal, whose 
strident mouthings over the past decade pre¬ 
vailed, in the councils of a great political 
party, over the call of Christian conscience 
and the voice of the American past. There is 
no other meaning to be garnered from the 
sweep of the election returns. 

This cabal attached itself as a parasite to 
the Democratic Party at the moment of its 
greatest opportunity. It was in a time of 
uneasiness, with the Nation in the throes of 
economic depression writhing in the shackles 
it had forged, that the noisy group deflected 
by artful propaganda the steady gaze of our 
leaders from the wellsprings of strength and 
focused attention on a monstrous evil which 
hitherto we had scorned. It is a long, sad 
story, but we read It well today to our 
sorrow. 

This is what the electorate remembered: 
a government brashly encouraging the gen¬ 
ius of technicians of free enterprise to per¬ 
fect the industrial might of an enemy, which 
despite protestations of friendship, was vowed 
to our destruction; our professors herald¬ 
ing the excellence of this tyranny over our 
vaunted freedom, our journals of opinion 
coloring the news to gloss over Commumst 
excesses, our statesmen and diplomats in 
undignified social contact, squadering the 
faith and freedom of Christian men over 
half the world for a mess of Soviet pottage, 
a collective lunacy aided and abetted by 
agencies in Washington which lulled the peo¬ 
ple into deepening aparity and failed to dis¬ 
cern the web that was slowly being spun 
around us. 

This was the political mood of the mo¬ 
ment: The conscience of the people was 
troubled anew with the perfidy to our 
friends at Yalta, at Tehran and Potsdam. 
The deception of the State Department that 
the Chinese Communists were merely agra¬ 
rian reformers rankled again with the news 
that 60,000 volunteeers had momentarily 
turned the tide of freedom in North Korea. 

Remembered, tcx>, was the vacant stare, the 
glib assurance, the outraged hurt, the care¬ 
less dismissal of well-founded suspicions of 
Communist Infiltration in the higher eche¬ 
lons of government, and Senate Tydings 


has his, reward for underestimating the in¬ 
telligence of the American people. And al¬ 
ways and everywhere was the mounting con¬ 
cern that the State Department had res¬ 
cued little from the debacle, surely not its 
self-respect, and only awaited a friendly 
Soviet word or gesture to be off again in the 
mad whirl. 

This is the mandate of the American peo¬ 
ple to the new Congress: no matter what 
promises of amendment of way, no matter 
what avowals of friendship, no matter what 
overtures for understanding, no matter Lit¬ 
vinov’s platoon of peace, no matter even years 
of profession of fidelity, we shall never again 
be fooled into acceptance of something evil, 
that must of necessity, of its very nature, 
focus all its thinking upon evil and pattern 
all its action toward evil, something dedi¬ 
cated by its philosophy to the evil of denial 
Of God, to the rejection of man’s God-given 
rights, and the destruction of our beloved 
America and the freedom-loving nations of 
the world. 

It is because Mrs Douglas could not dis¬ 
own the words she spoke at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity on January 14, 1946, and elsewhere 
and at other times, that with the assurance 
of peace Soviet Russia “will become the great 
world citizen she is capable of being,” it is 
because up until recently she viewed this 
evil thing with steady sympathy and toler¬ 
ance, that she along with Mr. Roosevelt have 
been relegated by the voters of California to 
political oblivion. 


The Collapse of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. HOPPMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Sturgis Journal, pub¬ 
lished at Sturgis, Mich., by Mark P. 
Haines, permit me to quote an editorial 
which might well be given consideration 
by the administration; 

The Collapse of Postal Service 

The service rendered by the United States 
Post Oflace Department seems to have all but 
collapsed. 

Is there any excuse for the deplorable con¬ 
dition into which this Government-operated 
business has degenerated? 

Recently the Journal had occasion to order 
some supplies from a firm in New York City. 
It took 10 days from the time this shipment 
left New York until it was delivered in 
Sturgis. The old stage coaches would have 
done almost as well. 

Is it possible that the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment is staging a deliberate slow-down in 
order to fojce bigger appropriations out of 
Congress? 

The fault does not seem to be so much in 
local post office personnel as it does in the 
railway mail service. Air mall seems to 
function with great efficiency, but there is 
something decidedly wrong with ground 
transportation facilities. 

Congress may be impelled to look into this 
in the near future. Suspicion that postal 
service could be markedly better with the 
funds actually appropriated by Congress is 
becoming widespread. 

As has been remarked the discontinuance 
of directory service In post offices, except on 
special delivery and regijstered mail, is ridicu¬ 
lous in view ot the fact that as : lany as 10 
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postal employees may handle a piece of mail 
being returned to the sender becahse the 
Postmaster General in Washington pleads 
lack of funds for one employee to consult a 
city directory. 

Printers’ Ink magazine remarks that 
“Selective Service wrote to a young waiter 
in the Advertising Club of New York ordering 
him to show up on September 12 for a dis¬ 
cussion about possibly military service.” He 
received the official notice 5 days late, on 
September 17. “While he was worrying 
about what to do,” the magazine reports, “an 
FBI man appeared, asked him how come and 
wasn’t at all convinced by his story about 
the delayed summons.” Fortunately the 
frightened 21-year-old was able to recover 
the envelope with a New York September 17 
postmark. “Yet,” Printers’ Ink remarks, 
“when people holler about Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson’s ruthless reduction of postal 
service they are accused of picking on him.” 

Reduction of home deliveries of mail to 
one a day may be justifiable. Pew, if any, 
householders are complaining seriously about 
that. But, on the whole, postal service is be¬ 
coming unreliable and it is the duty of the 
Postmaster General to prove that the funds 
are insufficient or see to it that service is 
improved. 

“Not snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night,” is inscribed on the mam post office 
in New York City, “stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” High postal service morale re¬ 
flected in good service to the public is an 
old tradition. 

Reluctantly many Americans are begin¬ 
ning to wonder whether good service is being 
sacrificed now to generate a public revolt 
against what appears to he relatively modest 
postal economy voted by Congress. 


‘^No Place for Small Business/^ Symington 


To this committee, as representatives of 
the whole business fraternity, Mr. Syming¬ 
ton appointed men from the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Neither NAM nor the chamber have ever 
fought for any proposal not promising at 
least equal benefits for both large and small 
business, and they have always sided with big 
business when its interests conflicted with 
small business The CED has steered a more 
moderate course. But it hasn’t even gone out 
on a limb for small business. 

When asked by the Senate Small Business 
Committee why he had failed to appoint an 
actual small-business-organization man on 
his committee to represent small business, 
Mr. Symington said* 

1. “I believe that the business members 
of our committee from the Council for Eco¬ 
nomic Development, Chamber of Commerce, 
and National Association of Manufacturers 
provide representation for small business ap¬ 
propriate to the problems of the commit¬ 
tee.” 

2. “Since the Committee on Mobilization 
Policy will deal only with the broad mobili¬ 
zation problems affecting the major seg¬ 
ments of the national economy, it is impor¬ 
tant that the membership be representative 
of those large groups.” 

In short, small business is definitely sec¬ 
ondary as far as the Nation’s top war mob- 
ilizer is concerned. 

All this in face of the Eightieth Congress* 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, requiring 
that small business be given equal represen¬ 
tation with big business, labor, and agri¬ 
culture, in all departments and agencies. 
All this in fact of the Eighty-flrst Congress’ 
Defense Production Act of 1950, requiring 
that small business be given fair representa¬ 
tion on all advisory committees appointed for 
the purpose of consultation “in the formula¬ 
tion of rules, regulations, or orders” issued 
under the act. 


But, Mr. Symington says generously, he is 
very agreeable to the appointment of actual 
small business representatives to advisory 
committees in the next lower ranking de¬ 
fense agencies, such as in the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority and the Office of Economic 
Stabilizer. 

In other words, small business may have 
a voice in deciding whether the execution is 
to be accomplished by hanging, electrocution, 
or the gas chamber. But it may say nothing 
about the decision to execute. 


Continuing Waste in Time of War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HODSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following analysis 
of the surplus-food operations through 
September 30. 

It IS incredible that with this country 
at war any Federal agency would con¬ 
tinue its indifferent attitude toward the 
waste of the American taxpayers’ money. 
But an examination of the September re¬ 
port as to the inventory cost and pur¬ 
chases in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture’s food-hoarding program establishes 
that fact. 

The following are the figures given in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation re¬ 
port of September 30 as to only six such 
items: 



Cost of inven¬ 
tory June 30 

Purchases 

through 

Sept. 30 

Total 

Butler.———.-...-.- 

$1)9, 452, 2Kr.. 99 
19, 700,023 ()l 
45, 71K, 400 00 
103, 290,300 90 
79, 089,881.33 
3,191,320.50 

$20, 410,075.73 
19, 37(), 995 ()H 
13,490,314 97 
21,007, 702.80 
1,187,055.97 
3,773.02 

$125, 802, 301. 72 
39, 083,019 32 
59, 208, 775.03 
124, 298,128, 70 
80,87(5,937.30 
3, 195, 093. 58 

Oho<*,s(3— __-_ 

Dried milk... 

Dried egsi.*).__-_..._... 

Dried beans........ 

Dried peas____ 

Total. 



432,524,915. 71 
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OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a fact that many units of small industry, 
or small business throughout this coun¬ 
try are now suffering and many more 
will suffer as a result of the defense pro¬ 
gram. 

In the hope that some of this economic 
difficulty may be eliminated, I am pre¬ 
senting for the Record some observations 
made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice pres¬ 
ident of the National Federation of In¬ 
dependent Business: 

“No Place for Small Business/’ Symington 

All Indications are that direction of the 
business end of the Nation’s wal: mobiliza¬ 
tion program is being turned over more and 
more to giant enterprise. 

At best, so the signs are, small business is 
very much in danger of being shoved into a 
distant, relatively inconsequential back seat. 

This is the opinion of many competent 
Washington observers long familiar with the 
inner workings of Government. 

The tip-off, they say, came recently when 
W. Stuart Symington, National Security Re¬ 
sources Board chairman, appointed members 
of his Committee on Economic Mobilization. 

The function of this committee Is to con¬ 
sult with Mr. Symington and NSRB on all 
policies drawn to gear our Nation, and every 
segment of it, to the defense task ahead. 


The losses on these si3^ items as stated 
in the report were: 

Butter__$9,089,769.79 

Cheese. 2,692,011,06 

Dried milk_ 6,406,485.01 

Dried eggs.- 7,180, 362.22 

Dried peas_ 195, 249. 01 

Dried beans_ 1, 435, 861.18 


Total.. 26, 898, 728, 27 

Beyond that the Department paid out 
just to hoard these foods in warehouses 
between June 30 and September 30 the 
following: 

Butter_$1, 259, 783, 65 

Cheese- 860, 499.44 

Dried milk. 1, 353, 300.46 

Dried eggs_ 746, 734. 91 

Dried peas_ 264,156. 72 

Dried beans_ 1, 475,312.83 


Total. 6, 949, 788, 00 

These facts constitute an indictment 
of the executive head of any such agency. 
They convict Secretary Brannan of ex- 
travagent mismanagement and inexcus¬ 
able disregard of the best interests of 


the American people. He should resign 
and the President should appoint some 
qualified person to head the Department 
who would cooperate with Congress in 
working out promptly a sound agricul¬ 
tural program. In any event, I hope that 
the House Committee on Agriculture will 
schedule immediate hearings to examine 
the full facts as to these surplus foods 
and to recommend the changes that are 
so obviously and desperately needed. 


Needed: Labor Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAY LeFEVRE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks m the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial which ap- 
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peared in yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the editorial 
really hits the nail on the head. For 
years in my own district I have felt that 
I had the support of the rank and file 
of labor. Conversations with members 
of unions, when the Taft-Hartley Act 
was a hot issue, assured me that a ma¬ 
jority of the workers resented the tactics 
used by their leaders. Election results 
proved that the workingmen were not 
accepting the dictates of their leaders.. 

This year’s election, especially the 
Ohio landslide for Senator Taft, is a 
mandate to the labor leaders to alert 
themselves to a new and constructive 
program. All Americans are facing tre¬ 
mendous responsibilities. It means the 
cooperation of all the segments of our 
economy. Let us face the facts and cut 
out all petty selfish interests. 

The editorial follows: 

Needed: Labor Statesmanship 

Tile anti-Taft-Hartley Act propaganda of 
the Congress of Indxistrial Organizations and 
the resolution passed at its national conven¬ 
tion last week pledging continuance of the 
fight to repeal the law would he merely 
ludricrous if they did. not betray such pov¬ 
erty of labor leadership. There were not 
enough industrialists determmed to destroy 
labor unions in Ohio to give Senator Taft 
his 430,000 plurality. The votes that re¬ 
elected him were obviously from a cross- 
section of the population, including workers 
and union members. This was true in other 
election day upsets. If the labor leaders 
will really read the election returns they 
will recognize the futility of a campaign to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Despite the mumbo-jumho which labor 
spokesmen have mouthed since passage of 
the law, its terms and the protections it 
offers to the workers are beginning to be 
understood and appreciated by the rank and 
file in the labor unions. A constructive labor 
leadership would come forward now with a 
program for remedying those parts of the 
law which such friendly critics as Senators 
Ives and Douglas agree should be amended. 
Above all, they would suggest a better solu¬ 
tion for national emergency strikes than is 
provided in the law. The latter becomes 
especially important as inflationary pressures 
increase and we move into an accelerated 
national defense program. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in uhe Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and circulars: 

THE American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind,, Novem'ber 20, 1950. 
Hon. Edith Nouese Rogers, 

House O'ffice Building, 

Washington, JD. C. 

Oear congresswoman Rogers: A perma¬ 
nent plan of military training is inevitable. 
Will it be the Old World method of conscrip¬ 
tion or the democratic plan of universal 
military training? 


There are suggestions in the press and 
over the radio that a permanent draft (con¬ 
scription) called universal military service 
designed to take the place of the present 
draft and of UMT is bemg advocated. This 
is causing considerable confusion in the 
mmds of our people. This new idea of a 
permanent draft (conscription) should be 
carefully considered m light of the opinions 
of our mihtary and civilian leaders 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, m 
August 1944, issued a directive which con¬ 
tained the “General principles of national 
military policy to govern preparations of 
postwar plans.” Remember World War II 
had not then ended. He outlined plans 
through which the manpower of the Nation 
might be developed. 

General Eisenhower, while Chief of Staff, 
on April 24, 1946, m Circular 119, outlined 
the General Principles Governing Prepara¬ 
tion of Postwar Plans. He directed attention 
to General Marshall’s ideas as expressed in 
Circular 347, above mentioned, and quoted 
several paragraphs therefrom, for the pur¬ 
pose of emphasis- 

The relevant portions of these two oflSlcial 
statements are enclosed in your folder. 

The expressions of these two great Ameri¬ 
cans have been the basis of the Legion’s pro¬ 
gram on universal military training. On be¬ 
half of the 3,000,000 members of the Legion, 
I urge that your actions be guided by this 
thinking- 

Sincerely, 

EBLE Cocke, Jr, 
National Commander. 

(Circular No 119) 

War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 24, 1946. 
(Effective until October 24, 1947, unless 
sooner rescmded or superseded) 
Organization and Training 
general principles governing preparation op 

POSTWAR PLANS 

3 Fundamental structure of a sound Mili¬ 
tary Establishment: There are certain trends 
in warfare which have developed to the ex¬ 
tent that they may properly be accepted as 
existing factors. The knowledge now avail¬ 
able to all nations has provided practicable 
solutions for reducing the ef&cacy of dis¬ 
tance, weather, and geographical features as 
military obstacles. This fact has created a 
capability for sudden attack that cannot be 
safely ignored in military planning. The 
fearfully destructive power of the most mod¬ 
ern missiles, the economic capabilities to 
produce them by even the small nations, and 
the practicability of employing them against 
targets hundreds of miles distant without 
the progressive advance of large masses of 
sea and land forces have made it possible for 
any country possessed of scientific resources 
and ruthless purposes to inflict devastating 
blows against the most powerful nations. 
Since such missiles can be discharged from 
small, well concealed, and widely dispersed 
installations, it is probable that their ef¬ 
fectiveness will continue practically unim¬ 
paired until ground forces have worked their 
way forward and seized or destroyed stock¬ 
piles, productive capacity, and the launching 
sites. These developments, together with 
the current ineffectiveness of the passive de¬ 
fense, indicate the importance of having the 
necessary strength in being to counter suc¬ 
cessfully a sneak attack and immediately act 
to wrest from the aggressor that initiative 
of action so decisive at the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities. The ever multiplying complexities 
of the world’s economy increase the proba¬ 
bility that any war of the future will even¬ 
tually extend to global proportions. To in¬ 
sure the readiness of reinforcements as 
required by a developing world war and of 
replacements for the heavy casualties to b© 


expected in modern conflict, it is necessary 
to maintain a large reserve over and above 
the forces constituting strength in being. 
Such a reserve may be maintained in varying 
degrees of organization and training so long 
as there is assurance that its organizations 
and individuals would become progressively 
available as required. As a guide in all 
planning, it will be considered as essential 
that the fundamental structure of the Mili¬ 
tary Establishment include: 

(a) Forces constituting strength in being: 
Forces of adequate size and composition to 
constitute in actuality strength in being. 

(b) The reserve: A reserve of organiza¬ 
tions and individuals so organized and 
trained that they would become progres¬ 
sively available as needed to meet the re¬ 
quirements of an expanding war. 

4. Types of military organizations* The 
two general types of military organizations 
through which the manpower of a nation 
may be developed are discussed in section III, 
War Department Circular 347, 1944. The 
discussion sets forth in unmistakable lan¬ 
guage the official views of the War Depart¬ 
ment on the subject. In the first type of 
military organization, such as previously ex¬ 
isted in Germany and Japan, the men of a 
nation are conscripted into the army for 
service in the lower grades. The function 
of the common citizen is ordinarily to be a 
private soldier or, at most, a noncommis¬ 
sioned officer m war. “Under such a system 
only the brawn of a people is prepared for 
war, there being no adequate provision for 
developing the latent military leadership and 
genius of the people as a whole. It, there¬ 
fore, has no place among the institutions of 
a modern democratic state based upon the 
conception of a government by the people.” 
Paragraph 2 (b) (3) of the cited section 
directs that “the basis for all plans for a 
postwar peace establishment” will be the 
second type of military organization: 

“Based upon the conception of a profes¬ 
sional peace establishment (no larger than 
necessary to meet normal peacetime require¬ 
ments) to be reinforced in time of emer¬ 
gency by organized units drawn from a citi¬ 
zen army reserve, effectively organized for 
this purpose in time of peace, with full op¬ 
portunity for competent citizen soldiers to 
acquire practical experience through tempo¬ 
rary active service and to rise by successive 
steps to any rank for which they can defi¬ 
nitely qualify; and with specific facilities 
for such practical experience, qualification, 
and advancement definitely organized as es¬ 
sential and predominating characteristics 
of the peace establishment.” 

The foregoing directive is repeated for pur¬ 
poses of emphasis. It is further directed that 
all officers familiarize themselves with the 
complete text of section III, War Department 
Circular 347, 1944. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Official: 

Edward F. Witsell, 

Major General, The Adjutant General, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

Chief of Staff. 

(Circular No. 347) 

War Department, 

Washington, T). C., August 25, 1944. 

m. Military establishment. 1. Preliminary 
assumptions: (a) It is assumed that for some 
time after the defeat of the Axis Powers the 
United States will maintain such temporary 
military forces, in cooperation with its Allies, 
as may be necessary in order to lay the 
foundations for a peaceful world order. The 
plans for a permanent peace establishment, 
referred to in this circular, relate to a later 
period when the future world order can be 
envisaged. 

(b) It is also assumed, for purposes of 
planning, that the Congress will enact (as 
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the essential foundation of an effective na¬ 
tional military organization) that every 
ahle-bodied young American shall he trained 
to defend his country; and that for a reason- 
atole period after his training (unless he 
volunteers for service in the Regular Estab¬ 
lishment of the Armed Forces) he shall be 
incorporated in a reserve all, or any necessary 
part of which, shall be subject to active mili¬ 
tary duty in the event of an emergency re¬ 
quiring reinforcement of the Regular Army. 

2. Types of military organization: There 
are two types of military organization 
through which the manpower of a nation 
may be developed 

(a) (1) One of these is the standing-army 
type. In this type, the men of the nation 
are drawn into the Army to serve in the lower 
grades The function of the common citizen 
IS ordinarily to be a private soldier or, at 
most, a noncommissioned officer in war. Re¬ 
serve officers are drawn from the better-edu¬ 
cated classes but are generally employed in 
the lower grades and in subordinate capaci¬ 
ties. Under this system, leadership in war 
and the control of military preparations and 
policy in peacetime are concentrated largely 
and necessarily in a special class or caste 
of professional soldiers. 

(2) This is the system of Germany and 
Japan. It produces highly efficient armies. 
But it is open to serious political objections. 
In a nation maintaining such a system, in¬ 
telligent opinion as to military policy (and 
the international political policy associated 
therewith) is concentrated in a special class. 
Under such a system, the people themselves 
are competent to exert only a limited intelli¬ 
gent influence on the issues of war and peace. 
Under such a system only the brawn of a 
people is prepared for war, there being no 
adequate provision for developing the latent 
military leadership and genius of the people 
as a whole. It therefore has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic state 
based upon the conception of government by 
the people, 

(b) (1) The second type of military insti¬ 
tution through which the national man¬ 
power can be developed is based upon the 
conception of a professional peace establish¬ 
ment (no larger than necessary to meet nor¬ 
mal peacetime requirements) to be re¬ 
inforced in time of emergency by organized 
units drawn from a citizen army reserve, 
effectively organized for this purpose in time 
of peace; with full opportunity for com¬ 
petent citizen soldiers to acquire practical 
experience through temporary active service 
and to rise by successive steps to any ranh 
for which they can definitely qualify; and 
with specific facilities for such practical ex¬ 
perience, qualification, and advancement 
definitely organized as essential and pre¬ 
dominating characteristics of the peace 
establishment. 

(2) An army of this type has, among 
others, the following advantages: 

(a) First. While, as in all effective military 
systems, the efficiency of this system depends 
primarily upon expert professional control, 
its leadership is not exclusively concentrated 
in a professional soldier class. All citizen 
soldiers after their initial training are en¬ 
couraged to develop their capacity for leader¬ 
ship to such an extent as may be consistent 
with their abilities, their tastes, and their 
civil obligations. 

(b) Second. As a great majority of the 
leaders of the war army are included in the 
civil population In time of peace, an intelli¬ 
gent and widespread public opinion is pro¬ 
vided as the basis for the determination 6f 
all public questions relating to military 
affairs. 

(c) Third. As with a properly organized 
citizen army reserve, no officers or men need 
be maintained in the regular army to per¬ 
form duties which can be performed effec¬ 
tively and in time by reserve officers and 
reservists, the dimensions and cost of the 


peace establishment, under such a system, 
are necessarily reduced to a determinable 
minimum. 

(d) And finally, as all our great wars have 
been fought m the mam by citizen armies, 
the proposal for an organized citizen army 
reserve in time of peace is merely a proposal 
for perfecting a traditional national institu¬ 
tion to meet modern requirements which no 
longer permit extemporization after the out¬ 
break of war. This is the type of army which 
President Washington proposed to the First 
Congress as one of the essential foundations 
of the new American Republic. This is the 
type of army which, in the absence of effec¬ 
tive peacetime organization, had to be ex¬ 
temporized to meet our needs in World War I 
and World War II. 

(3) Details of military organization change 
with changes in weapons, modes of trans¬ 
portation, and international relations. But 
the type of our military institutions was de¬ 
termined in the beginning by the form of our 
Government and has not changed since 
Washington's administration. It will there¬ 
fore be made the basis for all plans for a 
postwar peace establishment. 

By order of the Secretary of War*. 

G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Robert H. Dunlop, 
Biigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Hammer-and-Sickle Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following splendid editorial entitled 
“Merchants of Misery,” which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Post, Boston, 
Mass., November 12, 1950; 

Merchants op Misery 

The distinguished British historian, Ar¬ 
nold Toynbee, whose researches into the ebb 
and flow of civilizations provided a new if 
controversial approach to the ultimate fate 
of our present civilization, observed recently 
that the denunciations by communism of 
the faults of the western world may arouse 
the nations of the west to cure their own 
social ills. 

If one approaches this viewpoint with a 
firm conviction that in any clash between 
the moral strength of our Christian civiliza¬ 
tion of the west and the moral bankruptcy 
of Communist totalitarianism the west 
would surely be victorious, Mr. Toynbee’s 
observation begins to make sense. 

The merchants of misery in Moscow have 
a genius for denunciation. They denounce 
for the purpose of distracting attention from 
the economic, moral, and Intellectual squalor 
they have brought about in the lands and 
among the people they have brought under 
their sway. 

The merchants of misery have not 
wrought a utopia in the Soviet Union. 
They have merely created a distant mirage 
toward which the enslaved people strain, 
dumbly submissive to the tyranny which 
promises much but produces nothing but 
misery and death. 

There are social Ills in the Western World, 
but the ills are not as grievous, nor the 
symptoms as alarming as those afflicting the 
body politic of nations serving under the 


hammer and sickle banner. The best proof 
that the Western World will have none of the 
nostrums prescribed by communism has been 
ofle-red during the past 5 years. 

Five years ago there was abysmal distress 
in Europe. On such distress the merchants 
of misery fatten and gather power But, 
given the choice between blind acceptance 
of communism’s tainted specifics, and a 
chance to work and strive as never before, 
Europe chose to work the poison out of its 
system. 

Social and economic ills are cured only by 
long, drastic, and painful treatments. We 
started the cure back in 1775 and have been 
taking our medicine ever since. Thanks to 
the founding fathers who instituted the 
course of treatment the patient feels very 
much better, thank you. 

No false flush of health deludes us. We 
know a couple of operations are indicated 
to rid ourselves of inward poisons. No am¬ 
putation of our freedom, as advised by the 
Moscow merchants of misery, will be tol¬ 
erated. 

When we are denounced by communism 
with charges that we do not practice what 
we preach, the rejoinder is quite simple. If 
the Soviet Union would Just try our treat¬ 
ment for social and economic ills for a year 
or two a remarkable improvement would be 
felt by the people of the Soviet Union. 

Their vision would Improve 100 percent. 
They would be able to see the merchants of 
misery in all their quackery. Even a few 
draughts of freedom would banish the mass 
delusion that Stalin is the be-all and end- 
all of existence. 

In fact, with an immense continent 
crammed with undeveloped natural re¬ 
sources, with fertile lauds, with physical 
toughness which has made it possible for the 
Russian people to endure maddening repres¬ 
sion, a few draughts of freedom would give 
them a standard of living which would ban¬ 
ish forever their feeling of inferiority. 

The Western World did not need the de¬ 
nunciations of communism to realize that 
it had social and economic ills in need of 
curative treatment. Our realization of that 
goes back to Magna Carta and progresses 
through our Declaration of Independence 
and the four freedoms. 


Internal Security Act—1 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, Mil¬ 
waukee is proud to have an outstanding 
independent newspaper—the Milwaukee 
Journal. This paper recently ran a se¬ 
ries of 10 editorials dealing with the In¬ 
ternal Security Act. These editorials 
present such a penetrating analysis of 
this much-discussed act that I think it 
valuable to bring all of them to the at¬ 
tention of our colleagues. I will present 
them in numerical order. No. 1 in the 
series, from the October 24 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, follows: 

The Internal Security Act—1 

(This is the first of several editorials dis¬ 
cussing the Internal Security Act of 1960, the 
so-called McCarran anti-Communist bill.) 

Over a Presidential veto Congress passed 
into law the Internal Security Act of 1960— 
a catch-all measure intended primarily to 
curb activities of the Communist Party. 
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Supporters of the act called it vital to 
American security. Those who opposed the 
law, other than the Communists, believe 
that it adds little to our security, but that 
it does threaten some of our fundamental 
liberties and traditions. 

It is this bill which has prodded the ad¬ 
ministration into new action to deport any 
known alien Communist. Some of them 
were ordered deported years ago, but were 
allowed to stay, apparently because they 
were useful to the FBI in its surveillance 
of Communist activities. These persons 
could have been deported under previous 
statutes. 

The persuading argument for the bill was 
that It was “anti-Communist.” Coming 
when the Nation was stirred up as never 
before by the threat of communism and 
when politicians were burning with pre¬ 
election fever, this argument was enough. 
Many Congressmen admittedly voted for it 
because they did not want to go before 
their constituents without being able to say 
that Congress had done something about the 
Communists. 

The anti-Communist feeling is under¬ 
standable. Communism, here and abroad, 
has proved a major obstacle to peace and our 
way of life. Most Americans would agree 
that every constitutional means should be 
used to fight communism. But there is such 
a thing as carrying security to the point 
where it infringes on liberty and wrecks the 
very traditions on which our freedoms rest. 

The President believes that the new Secu¬ 
rity Act will create conditions for Commu¬ 
nists to revel in. Certainly the earliest ef¬ 
fects of the new law indicate basis for that 
fear. 

The Ellis Island immigration station al- ' 
ready is in a mess. On the island are hun¬ 
dreds of vistors awaiting permission to en¬ 
ter our country—permission they had been 
granted before the new law was enacted. 
They are held, some of them, because Hitler 
Germany made them join Nazi youth groups 
as children. They are held because once 
they supported Mussolini. They are held 
because their home country is in the hands 
of totalitarian rulers—^perhaps rulers they 
despise. 

In this country are wives and husbands of 
Americans who face the fear of deportation 
because they, too, once belonged involun¬ 
tarily to totalitarian organizations. There 
are groups worried because their objectives— 
for public housing, against the Marshall 
plan, for civil liberties, etc.—are similar ob¬ 
jectives the Communists have or pretend to 
have. Under the law programs similar to 
Communist programs are basis for being 
labeled a Communist front. 

Possibilities of violating the new law are 
endless. It is possible to give a man 10 
years in jail for revealing relatively unimpor¬ 
tant information to a representative of a 
foreign government, even a friendly govern¬ 
ment. An alien working for any ordinary 
book store or publishing firm could be de¬ 
ported if that store or company sold or pub¬ 
lished books on totalitarian forms of govern¬ 
ment—such as Das Kapital or Mein Kampf— 
standard in most any book store. 

The law, however, is not all bad. Some 
of its provisions are worthy and should be 
kept on the lawbooks; some even strength¬ 
ened. 

Congress will reconvene on November 27. 
Members of Congress will be free of election 
haste. They should take a fresh look at this 
law they have enacted and redraft it. The 
Journal and most of the Nation’s other lead¬ 
ing newspapers feel that the law is bad. The 
Journal will, on succeeding days, discuss why 
the law is dangerous to the whole American 
tradition of freedom. 

XCVI—App.-460 
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KXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to present the second of a series 
of editorials from the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal on the Internal Security Act. The 
following editorial appeared on October 
25; 

The Internal Security Act—2 

(This is the second of several editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist bill.) 

What President Truman has called the 
most “simple and attractive” idea in the In¬ 
ternal Security Act of 1950 is the provision 
that all Communist-action organizations be 
required to register and list their members 
with the Attorney General. 

As a solution to “catching” all Commu¬ 
nists it's like the system of catching birds 
by putting salt on their tails It is, as the 
President said in his veto message, “about 
as practical as requiring thieves to register 
with the sheriff.” 

The registration plan raises two questions. 
First, is it desirable? Second, is it work¬ 
able? A study of the law and its ramifica¬ 
tions supports the conclusion that the an¬ 
swer in both instances is “No.” 

Admittedly, if we could get a central reg¬ 
ister of all Communists—^those already 
known and those unknown—^It would facili¬ 
tate the job of keeping an eye on them. 
The same thing would he true if we could 
get a register of all hank robbers, known 
and unknown. But nobody would be so 
naive as to believe that the Communists 
would all register, any more than hank rob¬ 
bers would. 

Under the law, Monday was the deadline 
for Communist organizations and their mem¬ 
bers to register. Not a single one did. 

The most dangerous Communists are those 
who are not known to the authorities and 
may not even be enrolled members of the 
American Communist Party. Certainly they 
will not register and open themselves to 
prosecution under the Smith Act or other 
laws which would bring more severe pun¬ 
ishment than conviction of failure to reg¬ 
ister could bring. 

But registration is undesirable in itself— 
from the standpoint of our own security. 
It would drive the Communist Party under¬ 
ground. It would force the FBI and other 
agencies to divulge sources of information 
about Communists in the process of prov¬ 
ing them Communists, In the effort to make 
them register. 

Open existence of the Communist Party 
advertises to all Americans its allegiance to 
the Soviet Union and its incompatibility 
with American life. Underground, most 
Communists would he unknown and much 
more difficult to keep an eye on. 

This is not simply a matter of our opin¬ 
ion. The undesirability of registration is 
testified to by the Department of Justice, 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, by the 
Department of Defense, by the Department 
of State, and by our various intelligence 
experts. 

Registration could give us no information 
yre do not have about known Communists. 
It would, on the other hand, require our 
law-enforcement and counterintelligence 
agencies to waste time, effort, and money 
to force known Communists to register. It 


would force these agencies to reveal their 
sources of information. It would destroy 
them as effective counterintelligence agen¬ 
cies. 


Wake the Watchman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, NoveTriber 27, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of November 26, 1950: 

Wake the Watchman 

The most important and most immediate 
Job before Congress today, more important 
than the war existing and the wars in pros¬ 
pect, IS putting some life and force into the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ¬ 
ities 

For the first time in its history, this abso¬ 
lutely vital institution has gone to sleep on 
its job, and at a moment when the national 
safety is in extreme danger, not from abroad 
so much as from within. 

The reason the committee has gone to 
sleep is that It is now, also for the first time 
in its history, subservient to the executive 
departments which have so long hid the 
Communists and fought the committee 

For evidence, compare the volume entitled 
“Hearings Regarding Communism in the 
United States Government: Part 2,” that 
record committee proceedings of August 28 
and 31, and September 1 and 15, 1950, with 
the records of comparable inquiries any year 
from the committee's origin in 1938 down to 
1949 when the present membership took 
over. 

The witnesses who appeared before the 
committee in these latest hearings need no 
explaining. They were: Lee Pressman, 
Abraham George Silverman, Nathan Witt, 
Charles Kramer, John J. Abt, and Max Low- 
enthal. This handsome galaxy represents 
the very distilled essence of inside knowl¬ 
edge on matters that can help the people of 
this Republic understand why we are now 
wondering where Stalin is going to hit us 
next. 

At least one. Max Lowenthal, is an inti¬ 
mate friend of President Truman, regularly 
in and out of side entrances at the White 
House. 

Perhaps that accounts—of course, it 
does—^for the arrogant assurance with whicli 
Lowenthal spit in the committee’s eye when 
he was finally brought before it for a few 
feeble questions 

What also accounts for the arrogance of 
Lee Pressman? Here is a New Deal golden 
hoy, one of the inside insiders, a master of 
action not only within our Government but 
also within the CIO. 

For almost 20 years it has been common 
knowledge that Pressman was a Commu¬ 
nist and obvious that his great influence had 
served communism. 

SEE THE RECORD 

On Auguot 28, 1950, Pressman appeared 
before the House Committee on Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities. The inside story of how he 
happened to be there has not yet been dug 
out in full but this much can he stated with 
assurance. He did not come as a result of 
driving demand by committee chairman 
John S. Wood, Democrat, of Georgia, or 
Wood's ranking Democratic associate, Fran¬ 
cis E. Walter, of Pennsylvania, or—^note 
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well—^Representative Mokgan M. Moulder, 
Democrat, of Missouri. 

As lor his performance after he got there, 
the best evidence is the record itself, ex¬ 
tremely instructive reading for anybody who 
wants to see the United States survive its 
entanglements with communism. In brief it 
was Representative Richard Nixon, now Cal¬ 
ifornia,’s new Republican Senator, who car¬ 
ried the hall. With Nixon gone, from the 
committee, who is going to do the job now*? 

In respect to Lowenthal, a question quite 
reasonably might be asked: “Why was this 
friend of the President called?” Another 
question could be added. “Why not’” Low¬ 
enthal IS an extremely shrewd and observing 
operator with many years’ Washington expe¬ 
rience. 

He could hardly have spent his time here 
in the circles that he has, without being a 
potential source of important knowledge. 
Yet his testimony clearly shows how little 
help he gave the committee, just as it shows 
how feebly the committee pressed him for 
help. 

In fact, nobody can read the Lowenthal 
record without seeing plainly that something 
was going on at the time which never came 
to the surface. 

Well, the time for subterranean wrestling 
is over. 

There is no middle ground. Either you 
have a driving urge to cleanse this country 
of communism or there is a reason why 
not. 

COMMITTEE HAS TURNED TIMID 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was formed in 1938 under the com¬ 
pulsion of a driving urge to save this coun¬ 
try from subversive forces of all kinds. It 
has done the greatest service of any con¬ 
gressional committee in this Nation’s his¬ 
tory, and all the way uphill against resist¬ 
ance from the Roosevelt and Truman ad¬ 
ministrations. 

Never, until the Eighty-first Congress 
could it be judged to have slacked at its work. 
But it is an obvious thing to all who have 
known the committee from its beginning, 
that today it is gone soft, timid, and afraid 
to fight. Let’s hope that in this coming 
Eighty-second Congress an aggressive and 
fact-finding Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities will develop. Such a force is essen¬ 
tial to the U. S. A. 


Profits in Surplus Peanuts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHNW. HESELTON 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr, HESELTON." Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following letter I sent to Secretary Bran- 
nan. As of this time, I have received 
no reply: 

November 21,1950. 
Hon. Charles F. Brannan, 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have had a brief op¬ 
portunity to examine the report of the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation as of September 
30. 

I think you will recall that the report for 
the month of August showed that 14,467,116 
pounds of shelled peanuts had been bought 
for $2,174,067.60, had then been sold for 
$1,267,607.40 at an expense to the taxpayers 
of $906,417.84. 


In the face of that experience, I now find 
that m September an additional 11,881,566 
pounds of these peanuts were purchased for 
$1,261,635 69, were then sold for $1,213,408 17 
and the taxpayers lost an additional $48,- 
227.51 thereby. 

This tragic waste of $954,645.35 is had 
enough when the Federal Government is 
taking so much of the hard-earned and 
frugally saved money of the American people 
It IS even worse with proposals now pending 
before Congress for additional taxation. 

It is difficult for me to reconcile these re¬ 
ported facts with the position that has been 
taken by you and the Department that there 
is no authority for the disposition of the con¬ 
stantly increasing hoarding of such com¬ 
modities as butter, cheese, dried milk, eggs, 
beans and peas. 

In any event, it seems clear that some in¬ 
dividual or individuals must have benefited 
substantially by the purchases and sales in¬ 
volved in these particular transactions. I re¬ 
quest that you furnish me as soon as possible 
with full information as to the persons who 
sold these peanuts to the Department and 
the persons to whom those peanuts were re¬ 
sold by the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Heselton. 


Armistice Day, November 11,1950 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a copy of the address I delivered on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1950, at 
Lawrence, Mass., at the exercises held on 
the Common under the auspices of Law¬ 
rence Post No, 15, the American Legion: 

The last roar of the guns died away, and 
all was quiet along the 800-mile line of 
torture that was called the western front. 

Men crawled up from the mud of the 
trenches, leaned on their rifles, and listened 
to a stillness they had not known for 4 years. 
Somewhere a bird dared to sing, and then 
the men broke into cheers. 

That was France on November 11, 1918. 

The blast and flame and agony of war had 
ended, and men could walk upright again 
without hate or fear. 

There was peace on earth and men re¬ 
joiced. 

And when the news reached Lawrence the 
schools closed. Stores and factories were 
emptied as people poured into the streets 
singing and celebrating. 

Informal parades started up in a dozen 
places and covered the city during a day 
and night of jubilation. Thousands of flags 
swarmed through the city carried by people 
who marched and shouted. Teams and 
automobiles were crowded with people, many 
of whom had never met before that day, but 
felt the need of getting together in spon¬ 
taneous comradeship. At times there were 
more men, women, and children in the 
parades than on the sidewalks. It was a day 
of exultation that stands out in history. 
Nothing before or since could compare with 
the outpouring of human happiness that 
flooded our city on that first Armistice Day. 

It danced and sang to victory In the war 
to end all wars. 

And most of mankind shared In this 
greatest of all triumphs. 

That was in November 1918. 


During the fat years and the lean years, 
during Novembers of peace and Novembers 
of tension, we have met to commemorate 
the anniversary of that supremely happy 
and hopeful day of 82 years ago. 

We did so in 1945, after the end of another 
global conflict more terrible than the first. 
Our casualties had been heavier and our 
faith in man’s ability to win lasting peace 
had been shaken. Our hopes had soared in 
June of 1945 when the United Nations was 
born. Then came the atomic bomb to clinch 
our victory and, at the same time, fill us 
with dread, concerning the future in which 
such destructive power might be turned 
against us. We recalled the old League of 
Nations and how it had failed because small 
and shallow men in our own Government 
had refused to support it 

With those forebodings in mind, we could 
not give way to unrestrained joy on Armistice 
Day of 1945. 

Today, in 1950, we meet in an atmosphere 
that mocks those wonderful expectations of 
that first Armistice Day. 

The guns are growling again on the other 
side of the world. Again, because short¬ 
sighted men had insisted that we economize 
in the wrong place, our young soldiers were 
thrown into the breach, few in number, ill- 
trained, and without the equipment needed. 
After a series of heart-breaking defeats, they 
were strengthened, went over to the attack 
and swept through almost to a complete 
victory. 

But reinforcements from China, ordered 
in by Red Russia, have stiffened the enemy 
defenses. Our troops face the bitter pros¬ 
pect of prolonged action in the below-zero 
weather and rugged terrain of northern 
Korea. 

And we at home have an uncomfortable 
feeling as we pick up our newspaper each 
night for fear that we will see more names 
of home-town boys listed as dead, wounded, 
or missing in action. 

We pray that the near victory in that 
far-away land will be consummated quickly 
so that the suffering will be over and our 
boys can enjoy the warmth and glow and 
the “peace on earth, good will toward men’* 
that should permeate the world this Christ- 
mastide. Even now we are sending the choice 
gifts and the cheerful letters to our men and 
women overseas, hoping that they will be 
able to relish them in the garrison life that 
will prevail in Germany and in Korea. 

But we have our misgivings. 

The Communist conspiracy against the 
free world goes on. Sometimes it applies 
pressure directly, as in the blockade of Ber¬ 
lin, which was an attempt to force us out by 
stopping all land- and water-borne trans¬ 
port. That failed because of the difficult 
but successful air lift that we engineered. 
Much to the Russian’s surprise, but at con¬ 
siderable cost, both human and material, 
we were able to supply the isolated western 
zones of Berlin by plane. This accomplish¬ 
ment raised our prestige throughout the 
world. 

Now the Reds try to mask their moves by 
operating through other nations that they 
control. 

Take the case of France, for Instance. 

That nation, because of its position, must 
be the keystone of any western defense sys¬ 
tem. Yet the Communists make up the 
largest single political party among the vari¬ 
ous factions. They play up France’s tradi¬ 
tional fear of Germany, thereby making it 
difficult to incorporate even smaller German 
units in the combined mUitary defense that 
is planned for Western Europe. Commu¬ 
nists are found in the schools, on the police 
force, in the Government, are employed on 
atomic-energy projects, and even hold high 
posts in the Armed Forces. 

Five and one-half million Frenchmen In 
that nation whose population is less than 
one-third of ours voted Communist in 1947. 
How they would sap France’s will to fight 
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in the event of war with Russia is a ques¬ 
tion of real concern. 

I could point to unreliable factors in other 
nations who should he on our side if it comes 
to a show-down, I merely cite this instance 
as an example of the weighty problems that 
face our President, his Secretaries of State 
and Defense 

Not to mention the headaches of a friendly 
French Government that wants to cooperate 
with us in every way without losing the con¬ 
fidence and support of its own people 

There are other nations like France where 
most of the people have a genuine trust in 
and affection for us as we have for them. 
But they have very serious problems of their 
own. And they have little or no say in the 
policies of their governments. 

The self-appointed leaders of Red China 
have sent troops into Northern Korea to 
oppose our men who are fighting under the 
authority of the United Nations 

Some diplomats and generals profess the 
belief that the Reds want to protect the 
dams and generators which the Japs built 
on the Korean side of the Yalu River to sup¬ 
ply power for the vita^ industries in Chinese 
Manchuria. 

I hope that this alone is the basis for 
Chinese intervention as UN forces approach 
the Yalu River boundary. 

If It is so, the UN could give guaranties 
that such installations would be saved and 
the flow of power continued to Chinese in¬ 
dustries. In that case, large-scale fighting 
in Korea would soon be over, and the Chi¬ 
nese Communist divisions would be recalled 
to their homeland. 

If not, then this is the beginning of a 
long-range plan to tie down some American 
military forces in Korea, multiplied by in¬ 
cidents elsewhere that will cause us to thin 
out our strength all over the world. 

Both in stockpile and in rate of produc¬ 
tion, the United States has a definite A-bomb 
advantage over Russia. While Stalin might 
give the signal for the withdrawal of Red 
Chinese soldiers from Korea in return for 
certain concessions, it is clear that com¬ 
munism is preparing for an eventual attack 
upon our Nation. If we could be conquered, 
then the rest of the world would fall under 
the hammer and sickle with scarcely a pro¬ 
test. But the Reds must first wear us down 
by causing us to expend our economic power 
in many different directions, drawn into 
small wars provoked by the Kremlin that do 
not involve the Russian armies. 

When our human and industrial resources 
have been weakened, Russia will strike 
swiftly and with overwhelming force. 

It may take years before this happens, but 
the blueprint for conquest, in spite of every 
attempt at secrecy, is known to exist by every 
competent observer. 

These are the plans of communism de¬ 
signed for our destruction 

Although failing to conquer Korea by a 
whisker, the Russians overplayed their hand. 
The United States woke up with a jolt, and 
just in time 

Appeasement will not satisfy the Com- 
muhjLSts just as it could not compromise with 
the Nazis. 

Generals MacArthur and Chenault, both of 
whom have lived in the Par East for many 
years and know the workings of the oriental 
mind, have given us fair warning. 

Missionary work for democracy or hand¬ 
outs from the United States do not impress 
the oriental, and we must remember that 
a part of Russia is located in the Par East. 

What they call “face” is all-important. 

The prestige of power is the language they 
understand. 

That is why the sudden and bold decision 
of-the United Nations, encouraged and led 
by the United States, to resist aggression 
in Korea made all Asia sit up and take 


notice. The follow-through in terms of hard 
fighting that is leading to military success 
dealt Russia a stunning psychological blow- 
For everyone knows that the Kremlin 
planned, directed, and supplied the attack 
on South Korea from its position behind the 
scenes 

This did more to strengthen the UN and 
upset the Red timetable for conquest than 
any other decision we have made since the 
end of World Wa* II 

There can be no let-down in that resolute 
and realistic policy. 

The United States is beginning to build up 
its Armed Forces. It is helping other free 
nations to do the same. 

Whether these and other measures yet to 
be employed under the Charter of the UN 
and for the purpose of making the UN strong 
enough to maintain the peace, whether they 
will succeed before the Communists attack 
on all fronts, is the question that history 
will answer. 

We can help to shape that answer for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The American Legion knov/s what must be 
done. 

It is calling upon every American to help 
in every possible way. 

Only as soldiers, farmers, industrial work¬ 
ers, or civilian defense volunteers, and by 
united and persistent effort, can we save and 
perpetuate the peace that is in such present 
peril. 

Armistice Day, 1950, is a time for sober 
reckoning and solemn dedication. 

The road ahead is long and there are 
many dangers along the way But you and 
I and millions of freemen and women must 
travel it with faith and courage to reach the 
lasting armistice, that we must win. 


Point 4, Au Jus 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. HORAN, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
include a letter by former Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew. It appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
November 20, 1950. 

The work of our American mission¬ 
aries, whether they be educators, physi¬ 
cians, nurses, agriculturalists, engineers, 
or Christian evangelists cannot be over¬ 
looked. Per square inch, they have 
created more good will for America than 
all of the money we have expended 
through either political or diplomatic 
channels. 

Almost without exception they are 
supported by private gifts and donations 
from the common purse of the United 
States, 

Any expansion of appropriations for 
political purposes abroad by our Nation 
should be viewed in the exact and clear 
light of what it may mean to these 
privately endowed activities and institu¬ 
tions. 

It seems to me that two questions, par¬ 
ticularly, should be answered; 


First. Will our political activities 
abroad dimmish or distress them? 

Second. Will our rising tax rate here 
at home dry up the source of their sup¬ 
port? 

We should remember that there is no 
“gravy” here—just a palatable American 
program, doing real good, au jus. 

The letter follows: 

Christian University in Japan 

More and more, and with each day’s de¬ 
velopments, the phrase “the Far East” be¬ 
comes a misnomer. We cannot brush off such 
matters as the terms of the Japanese peace 
treaty, or the reconstruction of Korea, or the 
threat of militant communism in China as 
problems which are of no lasting concern to 
us. No matter how much some may wish 
to do so, we cannot withdraw. 

It is important that this fact be faced, 
and its implications understood Our con¬ 
cern must be as to how we can adjust to the 
relatively new concept that all men are, m a 
manner of speaking, our neighbors. 

in any consideration of the problems of 
the Far East, Japan is the key. In the pre¬ 
war years Japan was to Asia approximately 
what Great Britain is to Europe. Once a 
measure of peace is restored, it is likely that 
Japan will resume its old place as Asia’s 
major mercantile nation. But can we antici¬ 
pate that Japan will become the chief source 
of spiritual and intellectual power in the 
Asian area, as Britain was in the Western 
World? 

Through the allied occupation our Govern¬ 
ment has done all that was possible to in¬ 
doctrinate the Japanese in the ways of 
democracy. But inevitably the force of com¬ 
pulsion that IS inherent in the word “occu¬ 
pation” is diminishing. We must depend 
more and more on the voluntary agencies 
which are at work in Japan. 

One of the major voluntary programs al¬ 
ready undertaken in Japan is the building 
at Mitaka of the International Christian 
University which is being sponsored Jointly 
by about 20 of the principal Protestant de¬ 
nominations of the United States and Can¬ 
ada. The university proposes to build around 
a small model college of liberal arts a series 
of first-rate graduate schools, each of which 
will train leaders for service in a special field 
where such leadership is sorely needed in 
Japan and elsewhere in Asia. 

The university definitely will not be an¬ 
other missionary enterprise, set up primarily 
to convert the Japanese to Christianity. It 
will maintain the highest academic stand¬ 
ards and at the same time seek to implant 
in the students’ minds the philosophy that 
true democracy must be built on Christian 
principles and based on a high moral code. 

Initially the three graduate schools will 
try to meet the great challenges that now 
exist in education, social work, and public 
administration. The faculty of the univer¬ 
sity will be drawn from the ablest scholars 
of the east and west. Its students, who 
probably will be drawn largely from Japan, 
will be carefully selected. 

Asia faces a heavy task and a grave re¬ 
sponsibility in rebuilding its society along 
democratic lines. Those who have studied 
the problem at length believe that the Inter¬ 
national Christian University is the answer. 
The Japanese believe with us that it is theh 
great hope, and have given substantially 
toward its founding. 

Now the American people are being called 
on to contribute $10,000,000 over a 2-yeai 
period to provide buildings, equipment, and 
a modest endowment. No contribution to 
any cause will bring a greater immediate re¬ 
turn, or a more lasting benefit to Christen¬ 
dom and democracy. 

Joseph C. Grew. 
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Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES 1. DOLLIVER 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following poem by 
J. A. Swisher: 

Iowa 

(By J. A. Swisher) 

If I could write as poets do 

And make the words ring clear and true; 

If I could sing as poets sing 
And make the notes of music ring; 

If I could travel far and wide 
And have with me a trusty guide, 

I would not seek climes far away. 

I still would live in Iowa. 

Oil, sometimes when the cold winds blow 
I’d go down south a month or so. 

Sometimes when things here fairly bake 
I’d spend a week up at the lake, 

And sometimes when I thought it best 
I’d take a little trip out west. 

But as for living, day by day. 

My friends, just give me Iowa. 

In Iowa the corn grows tall 
It yields a harvest every fall. 

In golden fields, oats, wheat, and rye 
Are bumper crops by mid-July. 

But Iowa has culture, too, 

With schools and churches, not a few. 

With boys and girls she, too, is blest 
Of all that’s good, she has the best. 

If I could write as poets do 
I’d write each day a verse or two 
About the grandeur of the West 
And of the State that I love best. 

Then when my evening prayers were said 
And I had started off to bed, 

I*d pause a moment just to say: 

“Thank God for good old Iowa.” 


Fifth Annual Meeting of International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a report to 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on the fifth annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

October 10, 1950. 

Report to Members of the Senate BANKma 
AND Currency committee on the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank 

I. The fifth annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development was held in Paris 


at the new building of the Bank of Franc© 
from September 6 through September 14, 
1960. The United States delegation for this 
meeting was headed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his capacity as the United States 
Governor. The delegation included the 
Under Secretary of State in his capacity as 
Alternate United States Governor; the United 
States executive directors of the fund and 
bank; representatives of the executive agen¬ 
cies composing the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil; and the undersigned members of this 
committee who served as advisers at the 
request of the United States Governor. The 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency were also designated as members of 
the delegation. The chairman was unable to 
attend all the meetings because Senate busi¬ 
ness delayed his arrival, bub was present at 
many meetings and presided at the session 
on the final day. 

The other member countries of the fund 
and bank were represented by their gov¬ 
ernors, or alternate governors, who were 
generally finance ministers of heads of cen¬ 
tral banks m their respective countries. The 
meetings thus provided an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for the exchange of views and the 
discussion of matters of common interest m 
international finance and investment on the 
part of the governors and their advisers. 
These conversations were of considerable 
value to the members of this committee who 
were present at Pans. 

In advance of these meetings careful prep¬ 
arations were made by the National Advisory 
Council and the agencies represented on it, 
as well as by the secretariat and staffs of the 
fund and bank. This careful preparation 
contributed to the smooth and efficient, and 
as a whole, harmonious proceedings of the 
conference. The United States position on 
the various matters of fund and bank busi¬ 
ness had been studied and prepared in Wash¬ 
ington in accordance with the directives of 
the National Advisory Council. The general 
tenor of the United States position is, of 
course, familiar to the members of this 
committee from the reports submitted to 
the Congress by the National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil. The council’s ‘‘Second Special Report to 
the President and to the Congress on the 
Operations and Policies of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (81st 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 611, May 31,1950) ” 
analyzes the basic problems confronting the 
fund and bank and reports fully on the 
policy which the United States has pursued 
in these institutions over the last few years. 
The positions taken by the United States 
delegation at the fifth annual meeting were 
based on the policies set forth in that report. 

The day-to-day business of the fund and 
the bank is transacted by their respective 
boards of executive directors and staffs. 
The meetings of the Board of Governors, 
therefore, are concerned with the more gen¬ 
eral problems of the policies of these insti¬ 
tutions than with the day-to-day opera¬ 
tions. The meetings thus provided an op¬ 
portunity for the Governors to discuss these 
issues in the formal and informal meetings 
and to raise questions with the administra¬ 
tions of these institutions in the course of 
the discussions centering about the annual 
reports of the bank and fund to their re¬ 
spective Boards of Governors. Some of the 
issues as they arose in the course of the 
meetings are reported here for the informa¬ 
tion of the committee, 
n. CHINESE representation in the fund and 

THE BANK 

At the opening session of the Boards of 
Governors Czechoslovakia introduced a reso¬ 
lution which called for the replacement of 
the Governor representing the Government 
of China recognized by the United States by 
a representative of the so-called Central Peo-» 
pies Government of China, The United 


States strongly opposed this resolution and 
was supported by a substantial majority of 
the voting power of the bank and fund with 
only a few governments supporting the 
Czechoslovakian resolution, and a number of 
others abstaining. It may be noted also that 
Czechoslovakia subsequently abstained from 
participation in the election of executive di¬ 
rectors of the bank and of the fund, and so 
will not be represented on the executive 
boards during the next 2 years. 

Ill THE international MONETARY FUND 

The special problems of the International 
Monetary Fund were discussed in plenary 
sessions of the Board of Governors of the 
Fund, and in a number of special commit¬ 
tees composed of Governors from various 
countries, or their deputies. The United 
Slates participated in all of these meetings. 

The Managing Director of the fund in his 
speech presenting the Annual Report noted 
that the Korean crisis, which broke out after 
the fund’s report had been completed and 
the necessity for rearmament under present 
world conditions, have greatly affected the 
world financial situation. The resulting 
danger of inflation makes the problem of 
attaining international monetary stability 
more difflicult. He expressed the willingness 
of the fund to do all in its power to aid in¬ 
ternational stability and to continue its 
work in international financial cooperation, 
which would strengthen the solidarity of the 
free nations. He emphasized that one of the 
basic tasks of the present period is to sta¬ 
bilize and preserve the purchasing power of 
all currencies, and that governments should 
pursue policies in accord with the fund’s 
objectives, despite the conditions prevailing. 
He also noted that the exchange rate ad¬ 
justments of September 1949, approved by 
the International Monetary Fund, have been 
amply justified by subsequent events. In¬ 
ternational price and exchange relationships 
resulting from the devaluations are more in 
harmony with actual conditions, and would 
make possible better operation of the price 
mechanism, Internally and externally, and so 
would enable international competition to 
resume to a greater degree its traditional role 
as the mechanism for directing international 
trade. He concluded that the fund has 
shown its effectiveness in the course of the 
last few years, and that it stood ready to 
give its full support to its member nations in 
carrying out desirable monetary and ex¬ 
change policies in the future. 

The articles of agreement of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary 3FUnd provided for the use 
of its resources by member countries under 
appropriate conditions to meet temporary 
balance-of-payments deficits. The problem 
of determining the conditions under which 
these resources may appropriately be used 
in accordance with the articles has con¬ 
fronted the fund from the beginning of its 
operations. The executive directors of the 
fund have adopted a policy of scrutinizing 
individual requests for currencies so as to 
determine whether or not the particular re¬ 
quest represents a foreign exchange require¬ 
ment arising out of a genuinely temporary 
halance-of-payments deficit, and that the 
proposed drawing is consistent with the ob¬ 
jectives of the fund. Any drawings from the 
fund are presumed to be for a short period 
and are expected to be repurchased from the 
fund within a reasonable period of time. In 
the light of the situation prevailing over the 
last few years, currency purchases have been 
moderate. 

The prospective termination of the Euro¬ 
pean recovery program and the improvement 
In the international financial position of the 
European countries, and indirectly of other 
countries, largely resulting from that pro¬ 
gram, have again brought to the fore the 
question of policy with respect to the fund’s 
sales of currencies. Several governors ar¬ 
gued that it would now be desirable for the 
fund to formulate more precise general crl- 
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teria to determine the eligibility of member 
countries to purchase foreign exchange from 
the fund. 

The United States position with regard to 
the use of the fund’s resources as advanced, 
at this meeting of the Board of Governors 
and previously at the meetings of the Board 
of Executive Directors, as well as the reports 
of the National Advisory Council, has fa¬ 
vored a cautious approach to the use of the 
fund’s resources, particularly since up to the 
present time the demand for the fund’s re¬ 
sources has been principally a demand for 
the fund’s holdings of dollars. Because the 
supply of dollars available to the fund is 
practically limited to the United States sub¬ 
scription to the fund—$2,750,000,000—^the 
United States position has favored conserva¬ 
tive use of the fund’s exchange holdings in 
view of the generally great demand for dol¬ 
lars in the postwar period. This would con¬ 
serve the fund’s dollar resources for genuine 
monetary stabilization operations. As a re¬ 
sult of the discussions at the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors, the executive directors were request¬ 
ed to give further and intensified study to 
the problem. The members of this com¬ 
mittee present in Pans participated in the 
discussion of these policies in the delegation 
and are in accord with the position taken by 
the United States representatives. 

The fund’s first annual report on exchange 
restrictions and the portions of the Fund’s 
annual report dealing with this question 
were given considerable attention during 
the annual meeting of the Board of Gover¬ 
nors Members of the Board commented 
favorably on the accuracy and adequacy of 
the fund’s reports and expressed the hope 
of their countries that it would be possible 
at some future date to remove some or all 
of the present restrictions on international 
curient transactions. They stressed, how¬ 
ever, the peculiar difficulties with which 
countries were faced in this period of post¬ 
war transition and the particular difiacul- 
ties of the underdeveloped countries which 
needed foreign exchange to assist in their 
economic development far in excess of their 
current earnmgs of foreign exchange. 
While agreeing with the objectives of the 
fund, they stressed the persistence of con¬ 
ditions affecting their particular countries, 
or the world as a whole, which they believed 
justified or necessitated the retention of ex¬ 
change restrictions by law or administrative 
action. 

It was recognized in the discussion that it 
would be scarcely feasible for the member 
countries to eliminate exchange restrictions 
immediately or completely under existing 
circumstan<‘es. But it is the view of the 
United States that probably in some in¬ 
stances controls have been retained beyond 
the period when circumstances required 
their imposition, and that a system of ex¬ 
change controls may frequently lead to the 
perpetuation of conditions which militate 
against their removal by building up vested 
interests or directing the economies of the 
member countries in such ways as makes it 
difficult for them to operate on a multi¬ 
lateral-trade basis without considerable dis¬ 
location of their economic life. For this 
reason the United States at this meeting 
continued to urge the member countries 
to direct their policies along the lines con¬ 
templated by the fund agreement and to 
use all possible efforts to eliminate restric¬ 
tions as soon as feasible and as completely 
as is consistent with the economic stability 
of the member countries. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the fund 
held in Washington in 1949, the Board of 
Governors, after discussion of a proposal 
made by the South African Governor, 
adopted a resolution directing the executive 
directors to make a study of the fund’s gold 
policy under which the member govern¬ 
ments had been requested to take action to 
eliminate transactions in gold at premium 
prices by their nationals or by their fiscal 


agencies In the course of the year the ex¬ 
ecutive directors submitted a report, which 
came out strongly against any general re¬ 
vision of the price of gold and which re¬ 
affirmed the position taken by the fund 
previously that the member governments 
should not engage in, or permit their 
nationals to engage in, premium gold 
transactions. 

At the fifth annual meeting, when the sub¬ 
ject of gold was considered by a special com¬ 
mittee, these issues were again raised but 
in less extensive form. There was no strong 
argument for the upward revaluation of the 
price of gold and United States determina¬ 
tion to maintain the present gold value of 
the dollar was accepted without question. A 
few of the governors, however, did not agree 
with the Fund’s policy on premium gold 
transactions. The “Report of the Executive 
Board of the International Monetary Fund 
on External Transactions in Gold at Pre¬ 
mium Prices” was, however, accepted without 
dissent by the approval of the annual report 
in which it was included. 

Among other actions taken by the Board 
of Governors were: The acceptance of the 
report of the auditors; approval of the 
budget; acceptance of the report of the ex¬ 
ecutive directors; and the election of execu¬ 
tive directors hy those governors not rep¬ 
resenting countries which have the prlvilige 
of appointing of their ov/n directors. There 
was no controversy nor any extended dis¬ 
cussion about these matters. 

IV. THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The president of the International Bank, in 
presenting its annual report to the board of 
governors, called attention to the need for 
economic development in the underdeveloped 
countries, despite unfavorable conditions re¬ 
sulting from the Korean crisis. He argued 
that an improvement m the standards of liv¬ 
ing of the peoples of Asia and other under¬ 
developed areas was necessary to maintain 
peace and political stability. He pointed out 
the substantial progress which the bank 
had made during the first 4 years of its op¬ 
erations, a period during which it had made 
loans of almost a billion dollars to 17 coun¬ 
tries, He indicated that the bank would 
continue the expansion of its loan program. 

He also mentioned the favorable reception 
on the security markets of the bank’s bonds, 
and the relatively favorable terms at which 
these bonds could be sold. As a result of 
the sound credit position of the bank, it was 
possible to reduce loan charges. He argued 
in favor of having a larger number of the 
members consent to the use of their capital 
subscription to the bank so as to increase 
Its lending capacity. He pointed out that 
the bank had established sound lending 
standards in its operations, which would not 
only assure reasonable prospects of repay¬ 
ment, but would assist in the most rational 
development of the member countries. He 
called upon the member countries contem¬ 
plating borrowing from the bank to give 
greater attention to the formulation of bal¬ 
anced development programs which would 
be within their capacity to service foreign 
debts, and which would make effective use 
of their resources without undue strain on 
the domestic economy. To this end he ad¬ 
vocated the adoption of better fiscal policies. 
He concluded that “with the cooperation of 
our members, we can aid, I believe, in creat¬ 
ing confidence and the kind of economic 
environment which will encourage produc¬ 
tive investment, both local and foreign, pri¬ 
vate and public.” He pledged the bank to 
play its part despite the trouble and dis¬ 
turbances of the present world. 

The major part of the bank’s meetings 
were devoted to a discussion of the bank’s 
report and informal discussions of the bank’s 
policies. In these discussions the president 
arnd members of the bank’s staff invited 
questions and criticism on the part of the 


Governors, and explained the underlying 
reasons for the bank’s policies. 

As a whole, the Governors present expressed 
their satisfaction with the hank’s lending 
policy and its achievements up to the present 
time. The Governors differed somewhat in 
the emphasis they gave to various aspects 
of bank policy, but there was evident a gen¬ 
eral agreement with the mam policies of 
the bank. Thus, the representatives of the 
underdeveloped countries, as might well have 
been expected, strongly argued the case for 
a rapid expansion of the bank’s lending ac¬ 
tivities in these areas. While they recog¬ 
nized many of the difficulties which the bank 
has stressed m negotiating loans quickly 
and successfully, they stressed the impor¬ 
tance of quick action in this direction as 
an aid toward building up the standards of 
living of these countries which, it was argued, 
would give greater assurance of political sta¬ 
bility and the maintenance of fiee institu¬ 
tions The president of the bank gave as¬ 
surances that the political conditions on the 
Asiatic Continent would not check the bank’s 
lending for development purposes there, if 
appropriate agreements could be reached for 
making sound loans, and if the funds could 
be used economically and efficiently. In this 
connection both the officers of the bank and 
the representatives of the underdeveloped 
countries stressed the great value of the tech¬ 
nical assistance programs of the bank and 
of the United Nations as means of assist¬ 
ing these countries to formulate sound de¬ 
velopment programs. In general there was 
agreement that the bank’s missions to mem¬ 
ber countries, whether or not a loan was in 
immediate prospect, had been helpful to 
these countries and had given them much 
needed technical advice on the engineering 
and economic aspects of their programs, as 
well as more general matters of economic and 
financial policy. 

A second matter of interest to the Gover¬ 
nors was the problem of securing local cur¬ 
rency to finance local costs of projects whose 
foreign exchange costs are met from Inter¬ 
national Bank loans. Some of the members 
stressed the difficulties which exist in their 
own countries and countries similarly sit¬ 
uated in raising local currency to finance 
these costs and argued that the International 
Bank should provide larger amounts of local 
currency so as to avoid inflationary pressures 
on the country. This would facilitate more 
rapid economic development than would be 
possible If reliance had to be placed upon 
local sources to provide the local currency 
requirements either from locally floated 
loans, by taxation, or otherwise. 

In this connection the bank pointed out 
that it might be unwise for countries which 
had a limited capacity to service debt to 
incur foreign exchange obligations to meet 
local currency costs. The bank emphasized 
that It believed that many of the underde¬ 
veloped countries had an inadequate appre¬ 
ciation of the degree to which local currency 
costs could be financed by voluntary flotation 
of loans in the country concerned. Thus, 
the interesting case of El Salvador was cited 
in which the bank had provided technical 
assistance to the borrowing country to en¬ 
able it to float a bond issue on its own mar¬ 
kets to provide the local currency needed to 
carry out a hydroelectric project whose for¬ 
eign exchange costs are being financed by the 
bank. The bank pointed out that it was 
willing to consider individual cases on their 
merits, and that in accordance with the ar¬ 
ticles of agreement it would, under appro¬ 
priate circumstances, finance local currency 
costs, and that It was willing to lend its 
technical assistance to countries to enable 
them to finance these local currency require¬ 
ments from their own resources without in¬ 
creasing foreign exchange obligations. 

The bank’s management has also at var¬ 
ious times stressed the importance of mem¬ 
ber countries giving their consent to the use 
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Of tlieir capital subscriptions to the bank so 
as to broaden the character of the bank’s 
loans, which have up to the present time been 
financed predominantly from the United 
States subscription to the bank. The per¬ 
mission of the member is required before the 
bank may use the capital subscribed by it. 
The United States has given the bank per¬ 
mission to use the entire amount subscribed, 
and some other countries have permitted 
limited use of their subscriptions. The bank 
has advocated more general permission so as 
to increase its resources and thus enable it 
to hasten the process of economic develop¬ 
ment. A number of the countries expressed 
their hope of being able to grant this pei- 
mission at some time in the future, but ex¬ 
plained that they were unable to do so at 
tbe present time in the light of their balance- 
of-payments position. 

The United States has recognized that 
some countries are not in a position to per¬ 
mit extensive capital exports, particularly 
while they are in receipt of special assist¬ 
ance from the United States Government to 
meet their balance-of-payments deficits. It 
has supported the bank’s position, however, 
as being ultimately the desirable objective 
m which the funds made available to the 
hank by the member countries should actu¬ 
ally be used for loans and not merely to con¬ 
stitute, as at present, a potential source of 
funds in the future. It is recognized that 
this policy cannot be changed at once and 
that a number of years must elapse before 
the bank can fully carry out operations on 
the scale originally contemplated by the use 
of the currencies contributed by many of the 
member countries. 

As in the case of the fund, the Board of 
Governors also approved the audit report, ac¬ 
cepted the report of the bank, and carried 
out an election of executive directors for the 
next 2 years. 

V. CONCLUSION 

The members of your committee who were 
part of the United States delegation wish 
to record their satisfaction with this meeting 
of the Governors of the fund and the bank. 
They are satisfied that the Governors repre¬ 
senting the majority of the countries of the 
fund and the bank support the policies which 
the United States has favored. They were 
impressed by the harmonious atmosphere 
■which prevailed at the meetings and the 
frank discussion of matters of policy on the 
part of the Governors and of the officers of 
the two international institutions. They 
believe that both institutions have made 
considerable progress toward the achieve¬ 
ment of their objectives, and that continued 
United States support of these institutions 
and their policies is in accord with the in¬ 
terests and policies of the United States. 
They have found these meetings helpful In 
adding to their understanding of interna¬ 
tional financial policies and problems, and 
have appreciated the opportunity of meeting 
with representatives of the other member 
governments, They believe their experience 
at these meetings will prove helpful to the 
work of this committee. 

Your committee was also greatly im¬ 
pressed with the policies and the excellent 
management of the bank, a manifestation of 
which being the refusal by the Governors to 
liberalize credit terms and the good work 
that the bank has carried on in such an Im¬ 
aginative direction as assisting in the estab¬ 
lishment of a domestic capital market in 321 
Salvador. Without departing from strict 
banking principles, they have nevertheless 
done things that no private bank can do and 
they are fulfilling very ably the function that 
was in the minds of those who set it up at 
Bretton Woods. 

The confidence of the people of the world 
is evidenced by the fact that it has sold its 
securities in the American market at prac¬ 
tically the prevailing rate of direct govern¬ 
ment obligations and the same has been true 
in Switzerland, 


We can readily appreciate after attending 
the meeting that so far it has been difiSlcult 
to make as great a headway with the fund 
as they have with the bank. 

Burnet R. Maybank, 
Ralph B. Flanders. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday»Noveviber 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the script 
of a radio interview broadcast nationally 
last week, between myself and Bert An¬ 
drews, Pulitzer prize winner and chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Andrews’ interview followed a 
question that has assumed great propor¬ 
tions following the recent elections, as 
by and large it reflected considerable 
dissatisfaction with our foreign policies. 
That question is, What is meant by a re¬ 
examination of foreign policy? 

In my answers to Mr. Andrews’ ques¬ 
tions I sought to express as frankly as I 
could my views on that subject. 

Summarized briefly, they are as 
follows: 

First, our future foreign policy requires 
a realistic view of world conditions, as 
they actually are, and plain speaking on 
them. We cannot afford to be deluded 
by any hazy ideals or double-talk about 
world cooperation. 

Second, our foreign policy must be 
tested by results. Are our policies at¬ 
taining the objectives of peace, security, 
harmony, and stability in world affairs, 
based on principle, which should be our 
common aim? Further, are the sacri¬ 
fices we are willing to make to achieve 
results in proportion to the results them¬ 
selves, or will those sacrifices engulf us 
to the end that none of our objectives are 
attainable? 

Third, reexamination means that 
any policy failing the test of promised 
results should then be reappraised for 
possible redirection and greater results. 

The sum total of such reexamination 
Is to make our leadership in world affairs 
more effecth^’e. By no means does it 
mean making it less effective, by with¬ 
drawing into some sort of shell of our 
own making. In stating my views I 
honestly felt I was expressing the opin¬ 
ion of a great many of my fellow citizens, 
on the basis of my talks with them dur¬ 
ing the congressional recess. In the 
course of my discussion with Mr. An¬ 
drews I stated that I would like to have 
our listeners write me, to give me their 
reactions. 

The interested response I have re¬ 
ceived to date makes me feel that i should 
supplement that request. To reach peo¬ 
ple who did not hear the radio broadcast, 
I intend to have this interview printed 
and sent to as many people in the State 


of Michigan as is possible. To them I 
repeat my request, that they write me at 
the Senate Office Building, Washington, 
so that I may have their reaction after 
reading this discussion, and the benefit 
of their guidance. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Good evening. This is Eert Andrews, re¬ 
porting by transcription from Washington. 

One of the topics of greatest interest in 
Washington right now is whether there is 
going to be a congressional reexamination 
of the foreign policy of President Truman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. With 
me tonight is Senator Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, one of the Republicans who has 
strong feelings on the subject. As we all 
know, the fuss about the foreign policy was 
heightened when Senator Taft, of Ohio, said 
he thought there should be a reexamination. 
Then Secretary Acheson—in a speech which 
many observers regarded as being slightly ill- 
timed, in view of the Republican gains in 
Senate and House, sort of taunted the “re- 
examinists.” He took the view that foreign 
policy was what he and President Truman 
said it was—^and that it was silly to re¬ 
examine matters that had already been de¬ 
cided. But many in Congress—Democrats as 
well as Republicans—have a different view, 
and things may start popping when the lame 
duck session of Congress meets on Monday. 
Tell me, Senator Ferguson, do you think 
Senator Taft or Secretary Acheson is right 
cn this reexamining issue? 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind, Mr. Andrews, that the remarks 
of Senator Taft represent the opinion of 
Republicans as well as many of the Demo¬ 
crats and independent voters. When a 
policy has been unsuccessful, it demands 
immediate reexamination. The people back 
home have spoken their opinion about our 
foreign policy. They do not approve of the 
present foreign policy, for it was the issue 
in the Senate campaigns, In all of the 
States—and most of the States turned their 
back on Secretary Acheson, the man who 
wouldn’t turn his back on Alger Hiss. 

Mr. Andrews. Then, Senator Ferguson, you 
really regard the outcome of the elections 
in the key States as repudiation of many of 
the steps that have been taken, by the Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary Acheson. 

Senator Ferguson, Emphatically yes. If 
you will consider the States of California, 
Colorado, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsyl¬ 
vania—and don’t forget Maryland—you can 
appreciate what public opinion is at the 
present time. Secretary Acheson’s foreign 
policy was at issue. If he had been running 
for any office in any State, he would have 
gone down to defeat, and h© would have 
realized the real opposition to his views. 

Mr. Andrews. So you don’t agree, Senator 
Ferguson, with the Secretary’s statement, 
made just after the election, that he had no 
reason to be concerned with the election re¬ 
sults—^that his job was above politics. 

Senator Ferguson, In this country, Mr. 
Andrews, nothing is above politics—if you 
are using the term in the sens© that I think 
you are. For what is politics, and what is an 
election? An election gives the people of the 
United States the opportunity to say what 
they think—and the officeholders should 
abide by It. You know the old saying, the 
Supreme Court follows the election returns. 
Well. I say that the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of State are no better than the Supreme 
Court. They ought to follow the election re¬ 
turns, and I think that in this case they’ll 
have to do that, 

Mx . Andrews. Well, what do you think will 
happen If they don’t follow the election re¬ 
turns, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Let me emphasize, Mr. 
Andrews, that It is not only the Republicans 
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who are dissatisfied with the way our inter¬ 
national relations have been run. Many 
Democrats—more than President Truman 
and Secretary Acheson would like to know 
about—feel exactly the same way. If they 
persist in their stubborn refusal to follow 
the opinion of the people. I think the people 
will speak up in 1952 at the polls, and speak 
in such a strong voice that there won’t be 
any doubt in the world as to how they feel. 

Mr. Andrews. Do I understand you to 
mean, Senator Ferguson, that you are going 
on record now as predicting a Republican 
victory in 1952? 

Senator Ferguson. I certainly am. The 
people have indicated what they think about 
both the foreign and domestic policies of the 
Truman administration. In my mind, the 
results of the November 7 election showed 
only the beginning of a trend. I think the 
trend will increase in the next couple of 
years and will result in the Truman admin¬ 
istration being swept out of oflace. After all, 
Mr. Andrews, you can fool only so many 
people for only so many years. And the 
years are running out on the Truman type 
of fooling. 

Mr. Andrews. Let’s go back to this matter 
of congressional reexamination of our for¬ 
eign policy. Senator Ferguson. Just what 
can the Congress do about it, granting that 
the people have had their say and want a 
change? 

Senator Ferguson. The President can do 
and does do many things without the knowl¬ 
edge of Congress He acts as the Chief 
Executive and many times—after he has 
acted—it IS too late for the Congress even 
to debate the wisdom of what he has done. 
Congress can only act in its authorizations 
of appropriations to implement a policy. 
But reexaminations of these policies will 
allow Congress to determine whether or not 
they should be implemented, and whether 
they should appropriate the money—and 
how much—to carry out the policies, 

Mr. Andrews. Are you suggesting, Sen¬ 
ator Ferguson, that the “lame duck” ses¬ 
sion—or the Eighty-second Congress which 
will meet on January 3—may tighten the 
purse strings as a method of getting a real 
voice in foreign policy? 

Senator Ferguson, I firmly believe that 
that is Just what will happen, Mr. Andrews. 
In recent years, the Executive has practically 
eliminated the right of Congress to speak 
through the ratification of treaties. He has 
made what are known as executive agree¬ 
ments, where Congress has not even been 
consulted as to their terms. 

Mr. Andrews. Do you have any particular 
examples in mind? 

Senator Ferguson. The one that stands 
out today more than any other relates to 
the division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. That agreement, which was respon¬ 
sible for the present war in Korea, was made 
without Congress at any time having had 
an opportunity of saying whether the agree¬ 
ment was a wise one or not. Certainly the 
events have proved that it was not wise, and 
that our Chief Executives can make mis¬ 
takes, In this case they made—as the late 
Fiorello LaGuardia would have put it—a 
beaut. 

Mr. Andrews You were saying, Senator 
Ferguson, that Congress might tighten up 
on foreign spending as a means of regain¬ 
ing its voice on foreign policy. Do you have 
any particular appropriations in mind? 

Senator Ferguson. This is the way I look 
at it. Mr. Andrews. We have spent as a Nation 
some $42,000,000,000 to help other coun¬ 
tries. Program after program has been ini¬ 
tiated by the executive branch of the Tru¬ 
man administration. Each program was 
supposed to accomplish our aims, to imple¬ 
ment our foreign policy, and to bring about 
peace. But what happened? All we did 
was to appropriate money without getting 
an agreement as to what other countries 
would do. Some of these countries Just 


don’t see eye to eye with us on the condi¬ 
tions L _at will bring about real peace In the 
world Their socialistic philosophies are op¬ 
posed to our capitalistic philosophy, and we 
don’t find real cooperation from them. 
Sometimes I thmk, Mr, Andrews, that all we 
are doing by providmg these handouts is to 
weaken our own system and tear down our 
philosophy. 

Mr. Andrews. Do you have any evidence 
on that, Senator Ferguson^ 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Andrews, let me 
read to you from a news story from Borne in 
your own newspaper. I clipped it out yes¬ 
terday. Barrett McQurn, your Rome cor¬ 
respondent, says that Italy is making little 
progress in rearming. I would like to quote 
this paragraph, “Italy has been waiting for 
specific orders for weapons and similar sup¬ 
plies from other western countries but the 
latter, in turn—^to a large extent—have given 
indications that they are waiting first to see 
how much the United States will supply to 
them free of charge ” Let me repeat those 
last three words—“free of chargS.” 

Mr. Andrews. Well, your point then. Sena¬ 
tor Ferguson, if we can put it in a crass, 
materialistic sort of way, is that you don’t 
think we’re getting our money’s worth out 
of some of these arrangements. 

Senator Ferguson. Suppose I illustrate it 
by talking about the Atlantic Pact, Mr. 
Andrews That was supposed to assure us 
of a common defense. The program and 
plan were supposed to be made in advance 
of the spending of the money. Because Con¬ 
gress insisted on putting that provision in 
the plan, we find this story in your paper to 
be true. And we don’t find agreements to 
implement the Atlantic Pact as Congress 
thought it would be implemented. 

Mr. Andrews. Of course you know. Senator 
Ferguson, that such remarks are sure to 
make some critics attack you as an isola¬ 
tionist. Do you consider yourself to be an 
isolationist? 

Senator Ferguson I certainly am not, Mr. 
Andrews. To me, to be a real internationalist 
you have to think of your own nation and 
the other nations so that you may accom¬ 
plish something for the good of all rather 
than just weaken the economic and political 
standing of your own Nation. 

Mr. Andrews. Do you think we are weaken¬ 
ing our stand, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. We are certainly in 
danger of doing that. But let me pursue my 
thoughts on the subject a little further. A 
true internationalist has to be a realist. He 
must work to bring about a better world in 
fact and not just on the fancy charts of the 
State Department. The test should be—^will 
this, in fact, bring about a real world peace. 
Sometimes I think that the give-away boys 
at the State Department are thinking more 
about their pretty charts and their precious 
jobs than they are about the overriding 
question—will our program bring peace. 

Mr, Andrews I don’t think Secretary Ache- 
son is going to love you for that remark. 
Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Andrews, it isn’t a 
question of what Mr. Acheson and I think 
of each other. It’s a question of accomplish¬ 
ing the aims of the American people in ac¬ 
tually bringing about peace in the world. I 
think the American people want blunt lan¬ 
guage used in the present situation. I think 
they are tired of diplomatic double talk and 
of these proposals to spend and spend and 
spend without first finding out what we and 
the other nations are going to get out of 
the spending in a concrete way. We in Con¬ 
gress must speak out and be frank in all 
our discussions. 

I’ve tried to be brutally frank In my an¬ 
swers this evening, and I’ll say right here 
and now that I believe I am expressing the 
opinions of the vast majority of the people 
In my State of Michigan and in the Na¬ 
tion. If the people of Michigan or of the 
Nation don’t agree with me, I’d like to hear 
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from them. They can reach me with a let¬ 
ter or postcard sent to the Senate OfiBce 
Building. 

Mr. Andrews. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
Senator Ferguson, I’ll drop around in a week 
or so and see what your mail does show. 
It ought to be interesting. 

Senator Ferguson. The point is, Mr. An¬ 
drews, that we in Congress try to keep an 
open mind on these problems. And that—I 
am sorry to say—is more than the State De¬ 
partment and the President try to do, judg¬ 
ing from the way they go after anyone who 
has the temerity to dispute anything they 
say. That’s why I’ve been criticized for 
wanting to reexamine some of their pro¬ 
grams and why I’ve been called a reexamimst. 


Address by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
in Reply to Mr. Andrei Visbinsky, Soviet 
Delegate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S'T’ATES 
Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, during 
the session of the Political and Security 
Committee of the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral Assembly at Lake Success, N. Y., the 
able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lodge], in his capacity as a United 
States delegate, made a reply to the 
slander which the Soviet delegate, Mr, 
Andrei Vishinsky, had been heaping 
upon the United States. I consider Sen¬ 
ator Lodge as admirably suited for the 
all-important assignment he accepted 
and the country is fortunate in having 
a proven statesman of such worth and 
dependability at this difficult post. Ap¬ 
parently Senator Lodge found the weak 
place in the Soviet armor and left the 
Soviet delegate without a reply. Ac¬ 
cording to the Associated Press corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. Vishinsky’s face flushed 
red. This speech appears to have been 
such an effective way to deal with the 
Soviets that I ask unanimous consent to 
have this verbatim report of it printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Statement by the Honorable Henry Cabot 

Lodge, Jr., United States Delegate to the 

General Assembly, in the Political and 

Security Committee 

I realize that the hour is getting late, and I 
shall not detain the committee very long. 
I do want to say at the outset that this is 
the first time that I have ever served as a 
representative to the United Nations, and I 
want, first of all, to say how honored I am 
to be serving here in this assemblage of dis¬ 
tinguished men from all over the world. Per¬ 
haps because this is my first time, my im¬ 
pressions may be typical of those of the 
everyday citizen. It is certainly as an every¬ 
day citizen and not as an expert that I 
speak. 

Of course, you can understand that dur¬ 
ing the past years I have read carefully the 
accounts of previous sessions, and I expected, 
therefore, when I came here to hear my 
country accused of being a capitalist-domi¬ 
nated, crude, and illegal gang of warmongers. 
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But to expect to hear these things and to 
have read them in print is one thing, and 
actually to sit here and hear these things 
said IS a very different thing. 

I have spent substantially all of my life 
in the United States I have traveled some. 
I have been overseas during the war, but for 
25 years I have been active in journalism 
and in American politics, and all I can say 
IS that the things I have heard said here 
today and during the last few days about 
the United States are just completely belied 
by my own experience. 

Let me give examples of a few statements 
which struck me. I heard the repi esentative 
of the Soviet Union (Mr. Vishinsky) say— 
this was 3 or 4 days ago—that he wants peace 
and understanding with the United States. 
But when you think, if only for 1 minute, of 
the insults which he saw fit to heap on the 
United States and the way in which he 
impugns and questions our motives, you can¬ 
not honestly believe that his speech was the 
speech of a man who really wanted peace. 
No one who really wants peace with someone 
else begins by insulting him. 

Then he said—and I think I am quoting 
him accurately—that “force is the founda¬ 
tion of the American foreign policy.” Yet 
he knows perfectly well that the United 
States at the end of hostilities in 1945 not 
merely demobilized but actually disinte¬ 
grated its armed forces—and you all know 
that—thereby, incidentally, facilitating the 
territorial expansion of the Soviet Union, 
which is without precedent in all our human 
history. That is just as clear as the blue in 
the United Nations flag. 

He spoke today of the use of Japanese 
troops in Korea, which I sincerely believe to 
be without any foundation whatever. I do 
not think he can produce proof of it. 

Then I heard the representative of the 
Soviet Union and his colleague from Po¬ 
land—Mr. Wierblowskl—speak with a lump 
in their collective throats of the horror of 
the atomic bomb—which is certainly very 
true and very real—^without ever uttering a 
word about the horrors of being stuck in the 
stomach with a bayonet or of being shot by 
a rifle bullet, or by an artillery shell, or of 
being overrun by a tank. I heard not a word 
about the horrors of drowning because your 
ship had been torpedoed by a submarine. 
Not even a syllable was uttered about the ter¬ 
rors of the concentration camp and the un¬ 
speakable slavery of a police state. 

I also heard some interesting figures about 
the United States preparedness effort. We 
have a saying in the United States that there 
are lies and lies and statistics, and you can 
prove almost anything you want to by fig¬ 
ures. If you want to take United States ap¬ 
propriations for military purposes as a per¬ 
centage of the Federal budget, you can make 
it look very big. I think that if you take the 
percentage which the United States pre¬ 
paredness effort is of the per capita Income 
of the everyday citizen, which is what he lives 
by, I think you will find that that is a much 
smaller percentage than is the case in the 
Soviet Union. I am quoting from memory 
now, but I think I could prove It accurately 
and will be glad'to do so later: that about 
6 percent of the per capita income of United 
States citizens goes into military expenses, 
and I think the corresponding figure is about 
14 percent in the case of the Soviet Union. 

But let us forget about those statistics be¬ 
cause they are not what matters when one 
considers military affairs, What matters of 
course is not the dollars or the rubles; It is 
the military power. And everyone in this 
room knows that even if this preparedness 
effort that the free nations are engaged in 
attains its maximum potential way beyond 
what is planned—that even then It could 
never have any offensive capabilities against 
the Soviet Union. Every child knows that. 

I heard the Soviet Union representative 
jay that the Berlin railway strike of May and 


June 1949 v/as inspired by the United States. 
I understand that this strike was inspned by 
nobody other than the 16,000 strikers them¬ 
selves who had a legitimate wage grievance. 
They were workers who lived in the western 
sector of Berlin but who were paid in East 
German marks This currency was no good 
to them in west Berlin, and they asked to 
have their wages paid to them in west Berlin 
marks. The Berlin railway system, as you 
know, IS controlled from the Soviet sector of 
the city. From what I am told, the Soviet 
Union authorities refused this demand of the 
workers, and the workers went out on strike. 
I do not suppose it is surprising that those 
who come from countries which do not per¬ 
mit workers to strike should blame the 
United States for starting a legitimate wage 
dispute. The fact is that the strike was 
eventually settled on the basis of a United 
States formula which guaranteed the workers 
payment in West German marks That is 
just as illustration of what I have in mind 
by accuracy. 

Then, I hSard both the Soviet Union and 
the Polish representative speak of America 
as monopolistic, when actually, one of the 
great basic economic facts about America— 
and that is something which you can all 
verify for yourselves—^is that it is a com¬ 
petitive country in which monopoly is ac¬ 
tually against the law. If I were to choose 
one word with which to describe our Ameri¬ 
can economy, I would use “competitive” 
rather than “capitalistic.” I do not deny 
that occasionally Americans, like all human 
beings, do not seek to prevent competition; 
but in this country, when you try to prevent 
competition you know you are doing some¬ 
thing illegal and will be punished if caught. 

Now I know that we in the United States 
are not perfect. Perhaps I can tell the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Soviet Union and Poland 
things that are right in the United States 
and more things that are wrong than they 
know about. But in this country we are 
working all the time to improve conditions, 
and I know we have made progress. 

I have cited just a few examples of some 
of the statements which have been made in 
this committee. The men who made these 
statements appear to be normal men who 
obviously must know that these particular 
statements to which I have just referred are 
absurd. It would be easy and perhaps nat¬ 
ural, therefore, for me to dismiss these 
speeches as merely a cynical and insincere 
collection of deliberate lies. But I do not do 
that. 

The strange thing is that I think the 
spokesmen of the Soviet Union and Poland 
and the Ukrainian S. S. R. (Mr. Boranof- 
sky) actually believe parts of that strange 
grab bag of news clippings about the United 
States, from which they quote so constantly. 
I saw the Polish representative waving a 
copy of an American magazine here a few 
days ago which contained an article which 
happened to suit the argument that he was 
making at that time. He did so with an 
expression of triumph on his face. I think 
his sensation of triumph was genuine and 
real for the simple reason that he does not 
understand what it is like to live in a coun¬ 
try where there is free speech. If that mag¬ 
azine had appeared in his country, I suppose 
its statements would have had the consent of 
the Government. But In our country the 
magazine simply represents the editor’s 
opinion, and most Americans take full ad¬ 
vantage of the privilege of disagreeing with 
the editor. In fact, the editor very often 
disagrees with the owner and the man who 
wrote the article disagrees with the editor 
and the reader disagrees with the man who 
wrote the article. 

That is the way it is over here. We are a 
talkative people. We talk all the time. Per¬ 
haps we talk too much for our own good. But 
to pick out something which someone has 
said in Tampa, Fla., or out in Iowa, or any¬ 


where else, and to say that that represents 
the United States of America is just fanciful. 

I think that some of you representatives 
from the Soviet Union and Poland and the 
Ukrainian S. S. R. really believe that we are 
monopolistic. You believe it because you 
come from the world’s greatest monopoly, 
and you just cannot imagine anything else. 
You also have a Politburo in which power is 
concentrated m just a dozen men, and you 
just cannot believe that power is so diffused 
in this country as it actually is. I believe 
that the ridiculous fairy tales about domina¬ 
tion springs from the simple fact that you 
live in a dominated society and therefore 
cannot conceive of a society which is not 
dominated by somebody. You keep looking 
around all the time to see who is dominating 
this country. Well, there is no one 

You have made me wonder—and I say this 
in all sincerity—during the last few days 
whether you are not really frightened. May¬ 
be you are frightened of us. Maybe you are 
frightened of the plain people in your own 
country. But I know that a frightened man 
can be dangerous. I am sorry there is fright, 
and I hope and believe that the time will 
come when fear will disappear, and that that 
time will .not be far off. 

I read recently in former Prime Minister 
Churchill’s memoirs that when Mr. Molotov 
came to stay at Mr. Churchill’s official resi¬ 
dence during the war he had a pistol beside 
his bed at all times. Well, there is a certain 
amount of fear in all countries and in most 
individuals; but in many nations which are 
represented here—notably those nations 
composed of people who value their free¬ 
dom—^fear is not the prime motive of those 
V7ho hold responsible positions. 

Obviously the policies which you advocate 
here would be very bad for the world if it 
should happen to adopt them. But I cannot 
see how, in the long run, these policies will 
help the people in your own countries. The 
people of your countries need friends; every 
man needs friends. They need friends in the 
outside world, just as the people of our coun¬ 
try and of all countries need friends. Now. 
I have been here since September 18, and I 
have talked with many earnest, Idealistic, 
and sincere men and women—some of them 
in this room—who represent many different 
countries and who would sincerely like to 
have an efficient working arrangement with 
tne Russian people. But you have rebuffed 
them; you have turned them down; you have 
made it impossible for people who would like 
to do so to cooperate with you. Your poli¬ 
cies are certainly unpredictable, and there 
may be some tactical advantage in that fact, 
but I cannot think that the alienation of 
friends throughout the world is intelligent. 

You may be hero as members of the 
United Nations In a purely cynical spirit, so 
that you can destroy it from within and thus 
promote your own form of world govern¬ 
ment. I get the extraordinary impression, 
however, of a mixture of the conspiratorial 
and the childish. 

As to whether all this helps your own rul¬ 
ing class, I cannot judge. 

I believe It is unquestionably bad for the 
long-range interests of the everyday men, 
women, and children of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and other countries which are now 
in similar circumstances. 

I am confident that the condition which 
exists, in the world is not going to last much 
longer, because the people of the free world 
whom you have finally aroused will, in a 
completely peaceful and orderly way, and 
within a very few years, create a quiet and 
peaceful world in which disputes will be set¬ 
tled by negotiation and other peaceful meth¬ 
ods set forth in the Charter, rather than by 
the threat or use of force. I think that time 
is coming. 

We hope the day will come when the op¬ 
pression of religion in the Soviet Union will 
stop; when the creative energies of that brU- 
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liant and gifted Russian people will be re¬ 
leased: when the Russian people will be 
able to mingle freely with people of other 
lands, and when the people of the rest of 
Europe will no longer live in terror of the Red 
army. 

My advice is: Stop being afraid. 

There has been some talk here of the great 
powers versus the small powers. We Ameri¬ 
cans are not a great power m the sense that 
we like power or that we have sought it. We 
are essentially little people whose ancestors 
came here from countries where they had 
been oppressed, so that they could get away 
from power politics and live quiet lives of 
their own. We are becommg powerful, but 
we are not going to use that power as some 
others have used it in the past. We will use 
it, with the other peace-loving nations, to 
create permanent peace, and, whether the 
dictators like it or not, that will be a bless¬ 
ing to all of suffering humanity, both in and 
out of the free world. 


Statement by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, Before the United 
Nations Committee on Complaint of 
India Regarding Discrimination Against 
Indians by South Africa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Novernber 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lodge], United States delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Na¬ 
tions, before Committee I, on the com¬ 
plaint of India on discrimination against 
Indians by South Africa. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

We confront here in this committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a 
complaint that persons are being discrimi¬ 
nated against because of race and color. 

The American position on this question 
was basic to the very birth of our Republic 
and is completely clear today. 

It is found in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence which proclaims that “All men are 
created equal.” 

It IS clearly expressed in our Constitution 
which gives us the thundering mandate “to 
establish justice” and which says that no 
person, regardless of whether he is a citizen, 
shall be deprived of life or liberty without 
due process of law. 

It lays at the heart of the issue for which 
we fought a 4-year civil war of unprece¬ 
dented—and perhaps unequaled—bloodshed 
and suffering. 

The wiping out of discrimination and the 
enactment of civil rights has been one of the 
most dynamic purposes of American society, 
which we have continued to pursue since 
the Civil War. 

It is solemnly announced as a prime ob¬ 
jective by both of our great political parties. 

No one knows the race or the color of the 
unknown soldier who is buried in our na¬ 
tional cemetery at Arlington, And everyone 
knows his sacrifice. 


Of course, no nation and no people are 
perfect either as regards discrimination or 
any other social evil. Americans are not 
perfect. Possibly the Republic of India, is 
not perfect insofar as discrimination is con¬ 
cerned. But we Americans, to use the words 
which Mrs. Pandit applied to her own coun¬ 
try, “work unceasingly to end discrimination 
in every form.” The regrettable fact that 
there is still some discrimination in the 
United States or in India certainly does not 
debar us from saying that we deplore dis¬ 
crimination, wherever it may be practiced. 
Our American system contains a principle of 
correction. In our country racial discrimina¬ 
tion has no future. The truth is that we 
have hitched our wagon to a star. We have 
not reached the star, but we move toward it. 

This is not just a self-serving view. The 
people in the United States who are most 
closely affected—^the colored people them¬ 
selves—attest to the fact that while we have 
not gone far enough or fast enough, we have 
made great strides ahead. No less an author¬ 
ity than Mr. Roy Wilkins, administrator of 
the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People, stated on June 20 
of this year, in Boston, Mass., “The people 
of America are responding. The tide is go¬ 
ing our way. It is no longer fashionable to 
believe in inequality, or to be unconcerned 
about it. There have been changes—^some 
of them revolutionary—in great organized 
bodies of citizens, in scores of organizations, 
and in hundreds of communities. The idea 
has caught on. The people are moving to¬ 
ward equality of opportunity” 

We hope that our friends in South Africa, 
whose sons are now fighting heroically for 
the United Nations in Korea, will move with 
us in that same direction. 

I am not going into the legal and techni¬ 
cal questions concerning whatever actual 
and concrete powers the United Nations may 
possess in a matter of this kind and will not 
challenge in detail the well-expressed argu¬ 
ment of the delegation of the Union of South 
Africa on these aspects. It does seem clear, 
as a matter of common sense, that discrimi¬ 
nation on grounds of race and color are con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the Charter, and that 
there is certainly nothing In the Charter 
which prohibits or discourages the United 
Nations from making a declaration of senti¬ 
ment on such a subject. Indeed, the con¬ 
trary could be cogently argued. It seems 
equally clear that common sense also indi¬ 
cates that the wiping out of discrimination 
cannot be effectively imposed by force from 
without, and that the best chance for prog¬ 
ress lies in moving the hearts of men. 

The United States delegation hopes that 
progress will be made and that it will be sure 
and steady. We will welcome all reports of 
progress from whatever part of the world 
they may come—^from the United States, 
from the Union of South Africa, and from 
India, or elsewhere. 

Whatever the legal flaws of any pending 
proposal may be, this is not essentially a 
legal question. It Is a burning question 
which goes to the fundamentals of man's 
humanity to man. It is a spiritual question 
on which massive statements have been 
made in many of the world’s great religions. 

We are men of many faiths here. For us 
who are Christians, St. Paul said: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” In the 
Bible, the Book of Leviticus tells us: “But 
the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself.” 

For you who are Buddhists, there is the 
declaration, “All men are equal.” 

For you who are Hindus the Bhagavad Gita 
says: “Those whose minds are thus set on 
equality have even here overcome their be¬ 
ing. God is pure, and is the same in all. 
Therefore, they are established in God.” 
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For you who are Jews it is written in your 
ancient books: “The heathen is thy neigh¬ 
bor, thy brother; to wrong him is to sin.” 

For you who are Moslems the Koran quotes 
God as saying: “We have divided you into 
tribes and nations for greater facility of in¬ 
tercourse and recognition among you; the 
most honored among you in the sight of 
God IS the one who leads the most righteous 
life.” The Prophet says. “Men are all equal 
like the fingers of a hand,” and “You are all 
descended from Adam, and Adam was cre¬ 
ated out of clay.” 

Mr. President, these are voices to which 
the United Nations cannot turn a deaf ear. 

I understand that representatives of all 
three parties have expressed their earnest de¬ 
sire to find a peaceful way. 

The United States delegation favors the 
initiative by the delegation of Brazil, sup¬ 
ported by the delegations of Bolivia, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. As the distin¬ 
guished delegate from Brazil pointed out in 
submitting his resolution, it is our concern 
to employ all our diligence and resources to 
bring about a permanent and satisfactory 
solution to this matter. 

If we are to give real meaning to our obli¬ 
gations under the Charter, we must continue 
to encourage the parties to thresh out their 
differences in the light of the broad aims of 
the Charter, and to hope that with patience 
and understanding those persons, whether 
Indian, Pakistani, or South African, who 
have direct responsibilities for these matters 
will respond to the initiative of the Assem¬ 
bly in the same spirit which prompted it. 


Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion Before Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OP INDIAKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of an address delivered by Erie Cocke, Jr., 
national commander of the American 
Legion, at the annual Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce appreciation 
luncheon, at Indianapolis, Ind., on No¬ 
vember 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

My fellow Americans this annual luncheon 
given by the Indianapolis Chamber of Com¬ 
merce to the leaders of the American Legion 
is always a happy occasion. It is founded 
on the great American virtues of friendliness 
and good fellowship. These are qualities 
desperately needed in our troubled world to¬ 
day. 

It takes friendship to produce good fellow¬ 
ship. It takes good fellowship to make a 
good neighborhood. It takes good neighbor¬ 
hoods to make a good Nation. It takes good 
nations to make a good world. 

Our common objective here today is to 
make the whole world a good neighborhood. 
In that cause all of us here are earnestly 
united. We all want human freedom en¬ 
shrined in enduring peace. 

But we are living in a world that has been 
split in two by evil forces—^the forces of 
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Hatred, of greed and of lust for power—as 
represented by the sinister philosophy of 
communism whose chief apostle is Soviet 
Russia. The ruthless men behind this pagan 
doctrine of communism believe only in force. 
They consider good will and friendliness only 
as signs of weakness to be taken advantage 
of. By their own pronouncements they have 
declared that any means justify their ends 
and thus have removed all basis of integrity 
and trust in which free men of good will 
could achieve an area of peaceful under¬ 
standing with them. 

What I am about to say here today may 
come as a shock to some of you. My pur¬ 
pose is to shock you My talk here can 
serve no better purpose than to wake up all 
the people. Do not consider the American 
Legion militaristic or me as an alarmist 
Remember that we of the American Legion 
have a right to be more realistic. "We know 
war at first hand. This gives us a clearer 
perspective of things as they really are. In 
talking about war and danger of war we do 
not concern ourselves with impractical ideal¬ 
ism or wishful thinking. We deal with real 
conditions. 

There are certain grim facts which every 
American must recognize today as the ABC’s 
of American survival. 

Soviet Russia is our deadly enemy. 

Soviet Russia is also the deadly enemy of 
human freedom everywhere. 

Soviet Russia is pursuing a master plan for 
world conquest. 

The war lords of Soviet Russia are using 
communism only as a tool of world enslave¬ 
ment. It is the most effective tool ever used 
by any dictator because it is the most versa¬ 
tile tool ever invented. It can be made to 
mean so many different things to so many 
different classes and masses. That is why 
communism has been so successful in creat¬ 
ing red fifth columns everywhere. But we 
must never forget that the driving urge be¬ 
hind communism is Russian imperialism. 

Finally, every American must realize that 
the United Nations cannot save us from the 
perils of communism. But a strong America 
can save the United Nations. 

Only a strong America—which means an 
America safe to be with—can serve as the 
international rallying point for free men and 
women everywhere in a united and a success¬ 
ful resistance to expanding world com¬ 
munism. 

This, my fellow-Amerlcans, is the logic 
behind the American Legion’s 1951 peace 
through strength program. 

In fighting for American strength for 
peace by compulsion—and that is the only 
way in which we can make sure of peace— 
the American Legion asks: 

1. Enactment by Congress without further 
delay of a universal military training law as 
the manpower framework of a modern 
American defense establishment plus im¬ 
mediate total mobilization of our Armed 
Forces to a full war footing. We need the 
full draft to meet our immediate peril. We 
need UMT for the long pull as the most ef¬ 
fective and least costly system of maintaining 
necessary national preparedness. The 
American Legion believes we are on the brink 
of world war III. We believe that only our 
immediate total mobilization will discourage 
Communist leaders from starting a total war. 

2. Strengthening of oUr own internal se¬ 
curity through the strict enforcement of the 
new Communist-control law to the end of at 
least immobilizing every Communist beach¬ 
head in the United States. If we are going 
to have to fight Soviet Russia, we don’t want 
to be faced at the same time with the neces¬ 
sity of fighting a vicious red fifth column at 
home. 

3. Curtailment or elimination of every 
possible public and private nonessential ex¬ 
penditure. 

From now on national security must have 
first call upon our national wealth. Our Gov¬ 
ernment must take the lead in drastic re¬ 


ductions in all non-defense costs. Our 
people must follow the Government’s lead. 

American dollars must become fighting 
dollars. They will have no business for a 
long time to come, jingling as spare cash in 
individual pockets. 

We can never shrink from the cost of the 
defense of our freedom, however stupendous 
it may be. The only alternative is life upon 
our bended knees as slaves of an alien dic¬ 
tator. 

It IS part of Soviet Russia’s master plan 
to increase the cost of our defense to ruin¬ 
ous proportions in the hope we will spend 
ourselves into disaster. Joe Stalin is count¬ 
ing on our economic bankruptcy. He be¬ 
lieves fondly this is the surest and safest 
way of destroying America without the firing 
of one Russian gun by a Russian soldier. 

This is a threat which can only be met 
by American willingness to undergo unprece¬ 
dented individual and collective sacrifices. 
The American way of life has always been 
luxurious. We shall have to settle for an 
American way of life that can remain free 
only if It becomes frugal. 

This is the rugged path that stretches 
ahead of all of us. We are facing record 
taxes, increasing Government controls, and 
growing civilian shortages. There is no re¬ 
lief in sight. If we escape total war in the 
immediate future, we shall face years of con¬ 
tinuing international tensions and recurring 
national emergencies. We cannot pass this 
sternest of all tests of our patriotism on a 
basis of politics as usual, business as usual, 
pleasure as usual, and spending as usual. All 
of us must return to the old-fashioned 
American virtues of hard work, thrift, and 
sacrifice We must not tolerate shirkers in 
our midst. 

There are, I am sorry to say, not only shirk¬ 
ers in America today but actually men who 
call themselves Americans and yet who for 
a “fast buck’’ are willing to sell out our 
country. 

I am referring to merchants, brokers, ex¬ 
porters and shippers who are trading with 
our enemies. They consider it clever to find 
loopholes in our laws and in our export li¬ 
cense regulations to carry on commerce with 
Communist nations. These men may be 
within the law but they are traitors to Amer¬ 
ica They should be dealt with as enemies. 

These renegade Americans are supplying 
Red China with copper, steel, oil, armor plate, 
machine tools, scrap, and other supplies 
which help build up Communist war ma¬ 
chines. They are helping to load the guns 
with which American soldiers are being 
killed. 

Government officials who connive with 
these blackguards or whose stupidity permits 
this criminal trading are guilty of diplo¬ 
matic murder. Their excuse is, “Are we at 
war with China?” Such officials are morally 
bankrupt, Intellectually deficient, and pa¬ 
triotically degraded. They should be in¬ 
stantly dismissed and branded for life as 
unfit for any public office. 

The devious subterfuges by which these 
shipments are made to Chinese Communists 
and the manner in which bureaucratic knaves 
condone this trading were exposed In re¬ 
cent newspaper articles. Every loyal Ameri¬ 
can should protest this arming of our 
enemies to his Senator and to his Congress¬ 
man in strongest terms. Senator Herbert R. 
O’CoNOR, of Maryland, is opening closed com¬ 
mittee hearings on this trading with Red 
China in Washington today. 

This unscrupulous trading with Red China 
is particularly perfidious at this time. We 
are living in fateful hours. Red China has 
Intervened In North Korea. The Kremlin 
gang’s most fervent desire is to embroil us 
in a large-scale war with Red China. We 
have nothing to gain in such a war. Russia 
has everything to gain. We cannot match 
China’s manpower. China is not our real 
enemy. Soviet Russia is. An all-out war 
with China can only bleed us to the point 


where the big Red army of Soviet Russia 
can flatten us like a steam roller. We could 
kill millions of Chinese and drop A-bombs 
on Chinese cities. The net result would be 
that we would only weaken China to make 
her more amenable to Moscow direction, lose 
countless precious American lives, spend 
hundreds of billions of dollars, and deplete 
our stock of atomic weapons. In the end, if 
we did win such a war, what would the 
victory profit us? We’d still have Soviet 
Russia to deal with. 

Red China is only a symptom of world 
disease. No responsible surgeon would dare 
endanger the life of a critically ill patient 
by trying to cure the symptoms. No respon¬ 
sible businessman would attempt to solve a 
serious financial problem by quarreling with 
his chamber of commence. 

The intelligent approach to any problem, 
and particularly to the problem of survival, 
IS to determine the exact cause of the prob¬ 
lem and deal with the cause. 

The time for that resolute and drastic 
action has come. 

The sooner we serve notice on Soviet Russia 
that we will not fight any moie satellites 
which she elects to “sick” on us but shall 
hold Moscow responsible for any further 
aggression and use all of our strength to 
destroy the breeding place of world trouble 
the better off we will be. 

It is useless to make threats unless we 
can carry them out. 

But this IS a threat which our survival 
demands. We must build our strength to 
make such a threat good. That demands 
immediate mobilization of our Armed Forces 
to full war strength, immediate enactment 
of UMT, a tough policy toward all Commu¬ 
nists and traitors at home, and a full realiza¬ 
tion and patriotic willingness to bear the 
burden of sacrifice which this “operation 
survival” requires. 

We must condition ourselves for the most 
savage period in all of our history. But 
how many of us have given serious thought 
to the twilight which is descending on our 
American way of life? How many of you 
businessmen have discussed this at lunch, 
instead of business as usual? How many of 
our civic, fraternal, professional, business, 
labor, and other groups have pondered the 
Immediate perils that beset us all? How 
many of us have made our opinions known 
to our Members of Congress? 

Let’s make it clear to the world that we 
are united on a resolute program of peace 
through strength. 

America Is a nation of free Americans. 
Here the individual counts. We are living 
in a land of the free because it has always 
been the home of the brave. 

We can keep it that way, all of us together, 
with God's help. We can do it because the 
most important part of the word “American” 
always has been found in the last four letters, 
which spell “I can.” 


German Rearmament—What Do the 
Germans Really Think? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended article from the November 19, 
1950, edition of This Week reveals the 
necessity for proceeding with wisdom 
and discretion on the question of rearm¬ 
ing Germany within the framework of a 
western European defense force. The 
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' author, William L. Shirer, is one of our 
best known and most experienced corre¬ 
spondents and commentators: 

What Do the Germans Really Think? 

(By William L Shirer) 

Over the free world’s continuing concern 
about the problem of rearming Western Ger¬ 
many hangs a cloud of questions. Will the 
Germans be dependable partners in the 
struggle with the east? Are their hearts 
really with the west? Have they finally shed 
their allegiance to nazism? How do they 
feel about having a new German army? 

Summed up, the question comes to this; 
What do the Germans really think? 

Recently, I spent hours on end, day after 
day, probing the minds of Germans in Ber¬ 
lin and the Rhineland, and I confess that I 
came away not only exhausted but confused. 
Fortunately, we do not have to depend on 
the findings of one observer, or even a hand¬ 
ful of observers, to get a picture of what 
postwar Germans are thinking. 

For 5 years the American Government 
has had a team of public-opinion experts 
exploring the minds of the German people. 
Set up in 1945 as the Opinion Surveys 
Branch, Information Services Division of 
Military Government, and later, when civil¬ 
ian rule supplanted the military, as the Re¬ 
actions Analysis Staff, Oifice of Public Affairs, 
under the High Commissioner for Germany, 
this group has conducted over 100 full-scale 
public-opinion surveys in the United States 
zone. The method has been interviews by 
a staff of 120 trained Germans supervised by 
4 American professional pollsters. 

Public opinion polls, as we learned from 
the sad experience of Messrs. Gallup and 
Roper in the last Presidential election, may 
not be an infallible basis for predicting how 
people will vote. But we are concerned in 
Germany with what people think. To de¬ 
termine this, scientifically designed polls 
covering all strata of the population have, 
I believe, a good deal of validity. Careful 
study of the surveys made in Germany over 
the 6 years reveals some interesting an¬ 
swers to our questions about a people whose 
government has instigated two World Wars in 
the lifetime of every American over 35, and 
the people whom now we are courting—not 
without certain misgivings from some of our 
western allies. 

The most important question put to the 
German people by our pollsters concerned 
their attitude toward nazism. Did they 
think national socialism was a bad idea, or 
a good idea badly carried out? A majority 
of all classes, our surveyors found, firmly be¬ 
lieve that nazism was a good idea, but badly 
carried out. Moreover, this majority has 
been growing as the Germans have had time 
to think the matter over. Whereas from 
December 1945 to November 1947, 62 per¬ 
cent considered Hitlerism a good idea, today 
59 percent see it in that light. Conversely, 
the first 3 years after the war 38 percent 
were definitely of the opinion that nazism 
was a bad idea. Today only 30 percent think 
it was bad. 

TACTS WE SHOULD NOT IGNORE 

The official report of the Reactions Analy¬ 
sis Staff concludes rather sorrowfully: “The 
fact that a majority of United States zone 
Germans are still unaware of, or choose to 
avoid analysing, the intrinsic character of 
national socialism should not be ignored.’* 

Not to be ignored, too, is the German atti¬ 
tude toward democracy and freedom, those 
two glories of western civilization which we 
Americans are willing to fight for. In three 
visits I have made to Germany since the end 
of the war I could not find much interest in 
democracy. When our pollsters asked the 
people, “Do you believe that the Germans 
today could actually govern themselves dem¬ 
ocratically?” less than half answered in the 
affirmative. A third took an outright nega¬ 
tive view, and the rest said they had no 
opinion one way or the other. 


“Clearly,” commented our surveyors, “a 
large proportion of United States zone Ger¬ 
mans lack confidence m their ability to man¬ 
age their affairs in a democratic way.” 

From my observations I would add that 
they lacked not only confidence but interest. 
And indeed this was borne out m another 
survey made by the analysis staff. 

POLITICS? WHO cares! 

The question asked was, “Are you yourself 
interested in political affairs, or do you pre¬ 
fer to leave that to others?” More than 60 
percent were quite content to leave politics 
to others. 

What about freedom, which we of the west 
hold so dear? Freedom of speech, of the 
press, of religion, of elections? 

Hitler took these freedoms away from the 
Germans and in return offered economic se¬ 
curity. My own on-the-spot observations 
were that the Germans did not mind this ex¬ 
change too much. I always hoped that my 
findings were wrong. So I was interested in 
the answer the Ge-rmans gave to the follow¬ 
ing questions: 

“Which of these types of government 
would you personally choose as better: 

“1. A government which offers the people 
economic security and the possibility of a 
good income? 

“2. A government which guarantees free 
elections, freedom of speech, free press, and 
religious freedom?” 

AN ARBITRARY CHOICE 

Six out of ten Germans answered they 
would prefer economic security to civil lib¬ 
erties, The choice admittedly was somewhat 
arbitrary. But when the same question was 
put to Americans an overwhelming major¬ 
ity said they wanted basic freedoms rather 
than comfortable incomes. 

Asked which rights they would give up in 
return for economic security, most Germans 
indicated they would relinquish first the 
freedom to vote for the political party of their 
choice; next the freedom to read what they 
pleased. 

It would seem, then, that our present fight 
for freedom in a world whose liberties are 
threatened by the Communist tyranny does 
not arouse quite the same fire in German 
hearts as it does in ours. 

It Is not that communism holds any at¬ 
traction for the Germans. In a free election 
even the Germans in the east would reject 
the Communist ticket by 10 to 1. But 
not having tasted much freedom in their 
lives or, one might add. In their long history, 
the Germans do not covet it as dearly as 
Englishmen or Americans, whose experience 
has been of another kind. 

SUPER-RACISM DECLINES 

What about anti-Semitism in Germany? 
Did it die with Hitler? One question the 
American poll takers have frequently asked 
of Germans is; “Do you think some races are 
Inferior to others?” 

Since there are virtually no Negroes In 
Germany, no Red Indians or Asiatics, It Is a 
fair surmise that most people answering the 
question had the Jews in mind. In 1948, 43 
percent thought some races were inferior, and 
46 percent thought they were not. 

Today, however, only 34 percent subscribe 
to the theory of racial superiority. More 
than half—56 percent—^say they do not. 

Our polls have also delved into the ques¬ 
tion of war guilt. The querry: “What do you 
really believe was mainly responsible for the 
last war—Germany, other countries, or par¬ 
ticular circumstances?” 

In 1947 only a relatively small minority— 
26 percent—admitted to any German respon¬ 
sibility. The majority—65 percent—blamed 
the war on particular circumstances. 

Since 1947 there has been some awakening 
on this subject. Today 87 percent—still a 
minority, to be sure, but a sizable one—ad¬ 
mit Germany’s responsibility for the wax. 
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“stae-in-back” theory 

As to why Germany was defeated, 38 per¬ 
cent of all Germans, according to one of our 
surveys, believe it was because of treachery. 
Whether this state of mind will eventually 
lead to a general belief in a “stab-in-the- 
back” theory, such as Hitler exploited so suc¬ 
cessfully after the First World War, remains 
to he seen. 

At the beginning of this article I posed the 
question: “Are the hearts of the Germans 
really with the west?” 

We ought never to forget that frequently 
In history the Germans have allied them¬ 
selves with the east and with Russia—twice 
between the wars with Soviet Russia. Stalin 
has suggested that a new Russo-German 
alliance might dominate the world. A. J. P. 
Taylor, the British historian and authority 
on Germany, argued recently that “whoso¬ 
ever builds up the military power of Germany 
is presenting Russia with an ally.” 

DOUBTFUL “NO OPINIONS” 

Our polls, however, indicate that the Ger¬ 
man people favor lining up with the west. 
Six out of 10 Germans say they are for a 
union of west European states. Only a 
hand^’ul are flatly against it, though it is 
significant that nearly 40 percent have no 
opinion. 

As for the Atlantic Pact, 6 out of 10 Ger¬ 
mans at least have heard of it, and of these 
three-fourths believe Germany should par¬ 
ticipate in it. 

A clear majority (63 percent in the United 
States zone, 90 percent in western Berlin, 
and 76 percent In Bremen) favored German 
participation In a western European defen¬ 
sive army within the Atlantic Pact. Forty- 
five percent opposed an Independent Ger¬ 
man army, 43 percent favored it. 

This is a fairly healthy sign, it seems to 
me, considering what we have experienced 
from German militarism in the past. 

The youths of Germany, who would have 
to do the fighting, were, to Judge from talks 
I had with young men, much less enthusi¬ 
astic about any kind of army than their 
elders. This was borne out by recent polls 
at Munich University and at Erlangen Uni¬ 
versity. 

WANT TO BE SOLDIERS? 

“Suppose Germany had an army again—- 
would you want to become a soldier?” 

Ninety-six percent of the students at Mu¬ 
nich and 91 percent at Erlangen replied “No.” 
Some 70 percent of the students were war 
veterans: they had had enough. 

The pollsters’ peep into the postwar Ger¬ 
man mind reveals a people who: (1) Have 
not shed their leanings toward nazism; (2) 
do not care much about the freedoms we 
Americans are fighting for; (3) scarcely share 
our confidence in the democratic way of life; 
(4) do not believe Germany responsible for 
the last war; (5) are inclined to throw in 
their lot with the west, though their youth 
would prefer to let others do the fighting. 

“Know your enemy!” the Greek philoso¬ 
phers used to proclaim. Perhaps it is wise 
to know your friends, too. To know them 
may spare us later disillusionment, as we 
found to our sorrow in the case of one of 
our gallant allies in the late wax. 


The Long Island Rail Tragedies 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. KINGSUND MACY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^ November 27, 1950 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
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wlali to amplify and add to the brief 
comment I made yesterday on the floor 
of the House when calling the attention 
of my cdU^^uea to the stark disaster 
twlse striking at travelers of the Iiong 
Island Rail Road which serves my con- 
Btituency. 

As many of you know, on November 
22, a few hours before the advent of 
Thanksgiving Day. 77 persons died in 
Sew Gardens when two trains plowed 
Into ea(^ other, and earlier, on February 
17 of this year. 33 lives were lost at 
Rockville Center because a veteran engi¬ 
neer ran through a stop signal. Besides 
the terribla toll taken by death, both 
crashes shocked and pitifully Injured 
hundreds of persons. Both caused great 
flTMiiirfii .1 loss In rolling stock and dam¬ 
age suits to a company already bankrupt 
and seemingly unable to furnish to Its 
8,000,000 users the safe and expeditious 
service requisite to the greatest and 
fastest-growing commuter area In the 
Nation. 

Ibe catastrophes occurred vltbin 9 
months of eadh other—the second before 
the courts had had time to renew the 
of those bereft and maimed tv 
thelirst the disaster in VebiruBty out¬ 
raged the people of my eonstttaenay 
lAen they leerimd it could have been 
prevented Iv an automatio tripper de¬ 
vice 'habiting the train made runaway by 
what Its tragedy-weighted eogmeer, 
when Oharged with mandaughter, de¬ 
scribed as his “blacking out.” 

the three bodies to which my county 
of Suffolk had a iltfht to appeal—the 
OongreBB, Che State tegldature, and its 
tMard of supervlaate--iiioved ooncertedly 
for construeUve zdief. Attempt was 
made to attack the problem fSiom two 
angles, watchfulnwm against the ever¬ 
present diorteomlngB of the individual on 
rttiw Tiftitiff find on othor TtftTirt pro— 
viskm for perfecting mechanical safe¬ 
guards. Toward that end, after long 
consultation with me. Assemblyman 
HLusha T. Barrett, of the second asaeii^ 
district of Suffolk Cknmty, Introduced a 
bill Into the New York State Legidature. 
and I offered House Besblution 508 here 
In the Federal Congress. Both bUl and 
resolution were farmally endorsed unanl- 
moudy by the Sufldik County Board of 
Superriaora 

The Albany measinre. Introduced in th^ 
asaembly on March 7, sought to amend 
the State statute In rdatUm to the au¬ 
thority of its public service commission 
to make rules azid regulations ooncem- 
tog the operating persannd of railroads. 
It pEOVlded: 

At leaat twloe In eaoh year the cntnmlii- 
alon diaU review the reoordi of all operat¬ 
ing peraonnel of railroads aubjeot to their 
Jurisdiction and dull alao aatabUdx rules 
and rogulatkaae requiring periodic ptayaloel 
cxamluatloxui at all persons whose duties are 
suob as to render thani reeponslUe for pubUo 
safety. Any person whose record of viola¬ 
tions of oompany or oomialwdon rulao or 
whose physical condition Is such that his 
oontlnuad omploymsat would Jeopardlaa 
pubUo safety may be suspended or dis¬ 
missed iqpoQ order of the oommisstan after a 
hearing before the oommlsslop, or a member 
or duly authoriaed oAlcer thereof, at which 
such person shall have a fair opportunity to 
bo heard and may be repreaentM by counsel. 
In uny cose, where an order of dlemliwal may 


be made pursuant to the provlslana of this 

Beotian against a person who u eligible tor ro- 
tirementfe an order directing and compeuing 
retirement may be made in lieu thereof. 

Both the senate and the assembly at 
Albany disregarded the strenuous op]^- 
tlon of railroad union lobbyists and 
passed the bill, but this life-saving 
measure was killed by the veto of Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey. It must be small consola¬ 
tion to the families of the dead, maimed. 
and injured that Ihe Governor felt that 
the bill '"would produce waste and un¬ 
necessary cost.*' particularly since the 
bill was designed to guard against the 
very element which, according to him. 
was iirobahly the cause of this latest 
accident—human failure. 

Although long ago the legislature 
created a powerful public service com- 
^lanna ^ rift gn.i:tng tO that SOmewhat 
sluggirii body powers comprehensive In 
scope, session after session it meticu¬ 
lously perfects the State motor vehicle 
law until It IS now a detailed blueprint 
governing the every movement of pas¬ 
senger car and truck. Or. as was painted 
out by the bill's mtroducer m urging 
Governor Dewey to aflls his signature: 

Our vebude and trafBo law oosf era upon 
the oommiaaionar of motor vehloiea the 
power and tbe duty to suspend or revoke a 
driver's Uoesse whenever the operator is In¬ 
volved in an aooldent causing personal in¬ 
jury. It provides for mandat^ revocation 
when an operator la found m serious viola¬ 
tion of the law three thnea within, a period of 
le months. Revocation Is mandatory xinder 
our law In oaaea of Intoxication. The law 
even provides for auipenslon and revocation 
In caaea Involving pro p ert y damage where 
financial reaponslbUlty cannot be ahown. 
under the gmeral bustoeei law we suspend 
or revoke a barber's Uoense If he Is found 
with dirty finger nails or foils to wash his 
hands between service to two cus- 
tomere. • • • 

XT the slbuatlon were not so serloua it 
would, to my xxdnd. be ludicrous to argue 
that on the one hand the State Should and 
doea, eKerolse thaae rights in oonneotion with 
the use of automobiles and can ezerolae no 
righto whatever In the ease of an engineer or 
motacman driving a train on which as many 
as a thousaBd or mora people are riding. 

While the hope of reUef wltaam New 
York State ended with Governor Dewey's 
veto, there remained still before the Con¬ 
gress my own resolution, introduced on 
Mhxeh 18. requiring the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to review and assure 
safety devices on the Long XeOand Hall 
Road. Nothing has been done to Imjde- 
ment It^ although I belteve since the 
tragic wreck of last Wednesday. Novem¬ 
ber 22. the Interstate Commeree Com- 
miaaion has moved Into New York to 
make ixiquiry into the wreck's causes, and 
fui*ther. the Interstate Commeroe Com¬ 
mittee of the Stouse has also evidenced 
oonoem. 

While I am uziderstandably glad to 
learn that the Commission and Commit¬ 
tee ere now at work. 1 am most arndous 
that their findings be not a mere cata¬ 
loging of horror but that they be¬ 
come part and parodL of constructive 
action to avert future disasters. To that 
eoA I hope to Introduce a newreeohxtton 
asking that the oomidete disaster finfU 
tugs of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. lest they go the way of bu¬ 


reaucracy. be reported to this House so* 
that it may be certam Its legislative 
mandate In creating titles 43-^ of the 
XJmted States Code Is being carried out 
m conformity with the Intent of the 
Congress. 

Hie frightfuhiess of the two accidents 
occurring on the Long Islaxid Rail Road 
has pomted up the operating inadequa¬ 
cies of the road itself. For tune Icmg 
past I have been reviewing the complexi¬ 
ties of this problem in my own mind and 
have made some study of the possibility 
of the creation by the State legislature 
of a functioning agency, perhaps one 
meddled after that of Cleveland. Chi¬ 
cago, or Detroit, or one that would func¬ 
tion along the hnes of the Boston ixietro- 
pohtan transportatloii district with pro¬ 
portioned taxes paid by the five counties 
traversed by the road. It Is my belief— 
andl throw It out only for studious con¬ 
sideration and not as a final conviction— 
that the Boston type of operation might 
be the more suitable. Corollary to this. 
It occurs to me that the New York Port 
Authority, a farsighted and sound body 
established by the legislature for the ex¬ 
press purpose of getting people In and 
out of New York dty. might expand its 
field of usefulness to include operation 
of the Long island Rail Road, either di¬ 
rectly or collaterally In an advisory 
capacity. 

Inasmuch as Mayor Vlnoent R. impSl- 
letteri. of the dty of New York. Is vitally 
Interested m the problems presented by 
the Long Island Railroad, which pours 
hundreds of thousands of commuters In 
and out of MSnhattan. Brooklyn, and 
Queens dally. I have laid my thought be¬ 
fore him as the executive oflloer of three 
of the five great counties concerned, 
communlftating with hhn under date of 
November 24. as follows: 

Mr DBAS MS. Matos: The fact the Xiong 
iBlaad Ball Road serve s many governmental 
units has to data made It the headache of 
aU and the responsibility of none So long 
BB the rood could operate Bu cc e eafu lly os the 
venture of private capital, there was reason 
for the pubUe's latent hope that some day. 
somehow, the railroad would Improve. 
Slxuse, however, the company has functioned 
under section 77B or the bankruptcy act 
am* 8 March is, 1M9, and there is no ap¬ 
parent rush of private investors to purchase 
it, it would appear that eventually it will be 
encumbent upon the miDiloipalltlet inter¬ 
ested to review at least the problem of the 
roftd'S oontlnuanoe. 

It is my belief that there should be cre¬ 
ated a metropolitan tranaportatlon dtitrlot. 
with power to levy taxes apportioned county- 
wise upon use. Zaasnnioh as the Iiong 
ROand is geared principally as a vehicle for 
getting psQpU in and out of New York Oity, 
the New Yorfc Port Authority, created for 
that very purpose, might be direoted to study 
the fSesibUlty of eapaadlng Its field of use¬ 
fulness to inriude operation of the xoed. 
elthar directly or ooUateraUy in en advisory 
oapaolty. 

Tegirie ttan fashl a ned psthapa alosg the 
lines of the Boston mstropoUtan treinqpQr- 
tstlon district might offer a workable solu¬ 
tion for a warsening eondlttcn in tralBo that 
osanot but edvereaty effeet your two greset 
eountlee of Ktngs and Queans as wsU as the 
counties of Nesseu and SuflUk, to say noth¬ 
ing of creating a frightening situation when 
the very Uvea of the traveling pubUo may 
oontinne ha jeopardy because of mansge- 
ment ne ce s sa rily more Umitsd in scops. 
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The conveyance of your opinion bs mayor 
to me m this matter would be very much 
valued, particularly at this time when we 
ar' E.Q rhoclsed by Wednesday’s disaster. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. EmGSLAint Maor. 

Whatever solution is developed for the 
traffic problem involved in the continu¬ 
ance of the Long Island Rail Road, the 
fbrst and foremost of the needs of the 
travelling public on Long Island is safety. 
To that end we must work tirelessly and 
concertedly. 


Some Thoughts on United Nations Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARK 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATiyES 

Monday, November 27,1950 

Mr. MDLTER. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with United Nations Day, which 
we celebrated on October 24, 1950, the 
thoughts of most people throughout the 
\/orld tuimed to problems of peace and 
security now and in the future. While 
many of us think of such matters hope- 
lully, few among us bother to put our 
thoughts down on paper. One of those 
who did IS A. D. Whiteside, president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the noted mer¬ 
cantile agency of New York, and tiie re¬ 
sult was a most stimulating letter con¬ 
taining thought-provokix^ ideas. His 
letter follows: 

Obntlsmen: 1 have Just come home from 
bass flshiug on a small lake m Sudbury, Vt., 
where I have been going for years. 

This year everything there seemed to he as 
it had always been, particularly at daybreak 
when the water was as usual glassy smooth 
under a gently drifting mist with only an 
occasional ripple where shiners surfaced over 
the weeds. 

There Is something about being alone In 
the early morning on a small, secluded lake 
surrounded by hills and dense woods which, 
creates a sense of security and peace—some- 
thmg which made It unreal to think that the 
permanence we had always felt about our 
future could be In imminent and terrible 
danger with no apparent assurance of secu¬ 
rity for years to come. 

While I was there I thought of all that I 
knew about which had happened since the 
First World War. And I came to the convic¬ 
tion that if we as a Nation profit by our past 
ezperlenoe under wax conditions and plan 
without fear or confusion, we will find, pos¬ 
sibly without war, the way to even greater 
security and contentment for all people in 
the future than we have ever thought pos¬ 
sible in the past. 

For at the present time, only one nation 
in the world stands In the way. 

Only Russia shuts the world out, and only 
our moral and military strength can save the 
free peoples until they are strong enough to 
defend themselves, or until the united Na¬ 
tions Is functioning fully and able to enforoe 
international Justice and world peace. 

We have learned from bitter experience in 
two world wars that we cannot win peace 
through military victories, and we know now, 
what we did not understand before, that we 
could never have won permanent peace until 
the people of all the nations on earth had 
become free to determine thelx own form of 
government and to enact their own laws rec¬ 
ognizing the rights of minorities. 


As it is now we can fight if we must for an 
Ideal—for a world of free people workmg 
through a world oi^anization dedicated to 
and able to maintain permanent peace and 
Justice—^not as conditions were when a 
League of Nations was conceived in a world 
of materialism and balances of power as in 
the past—'not to punish an aggressor—or 
merely to defeat Russia. 

^ose two World Wars may not have been 
futile for they have brought about a world 
situation which makes It possible to realize 
that ideal and ultimate aim of civilization. 
With that purpose clearly and convincmgly 
conveyed to all people, we will accept the 
sacrifices we must endure to make all people 
free, and to insure ourselves and the genera¬ 
tions to come against another war or domina¬ 
tion by Russia or any other nation m the 
future 

It IS possible to wm this struggle for world 
freedom without war. 

For we are not opposed by inspired, clear 
thinking, farsighted, men, by overwhelming 
economic or military strength or by a phi¬ 
losophy of life which will spread through¬ 
out the world unless supported by force or 
by our own failure to meet the issues before 
the entire world. 

The men of the Kremlin may have already 
made irrevocable mistakes. 

They have been constantly predicting an 
eoonomiG collapse in this country since 1946, 
and have calculated heavily upon that col¬ 
lapse to result m widespread unemployment 
and disorders, to be followed by cuts in our 
flssistanca to other free nations and reduo- 
tiona in our zmlltary program. 

They have probably made a far greater 
blunder in Instigating the Korean aggres¬ 
sion. It may prove to have been an irrep¬ 
arable mistake. Just as the Kaiser was de¬ 
feated because he ordered unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare which forced us mto World 
War I, and as Hitler was because he Invaded 
and devastated Russia and encouraged Japan 
to attack us at Fearl Harbor. 

The Russians unquestionably erqiected, by 
selectmg small divided Korea for the first 
satellite move, that either we would not fight 
or If we did ^ht, he compelled to carry on 
a long-drawn-out affair which would result 
in our losing face in all Eurasia and in shak¬ 
ing the confidence of the western nations. 

Our immediate defense of South Korea fol¬ 
lowed by our swift and brilliant, strategic 
counterattacks within 90 days after the 
invasion, have had the reverse effect on both 
the east and west, and undoubtedly have 
lowered the prestige of Russia and greatly 
added to our own tliroughout the world. 

But far and away the most serious adverse 
result to Russia from the North Korean at¬ 
tack has been the effect on the people of the 
United States Since the end of the last 
war until tnat attack, we had been apathetic 
toward our defense program, and we may 
have been on the verge of an inflationary 
rise followed by a reaction which could have 
influenced us to delay making adequate mili¬ 
tary preparations. 

Those blunders of Stalin, or the Soviet 
Politburo or both, have convinced the world 
that Russian leadership is far from infaUible, 
lor they may have prematurely exposed their 
Intentions and their pattern of tactics to 
the entire world. 

Now that Soviet objectives are clearly un¬ 
derstood, in self-interest we are compelled 
to assume the responsibility of Joining others 
In protecting the rest of the free world from 
aggression, for we cannot Indefinitely exist 
alone against a world dominated by Russia. 

And as our military power is absolutely 
dependent upon our economic and produc¬ 
tive strength, the soundness of our nonmiU- 
tary or civilian economy must be maintained 
Irrespective of the length ol time the Russian, 
menace lasts. 

With this imperative need of maintaining 
a sound economy, we must exert our ingenu- 
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Ity and resourcefulness to superimpose as 
much of the military programs as possible 
upon the civilian economy iintil our total 
productive capacity, material supply, and 
labor force is expanded to meet our com- 
bmed requirements, for in the final analysis 
our civilian economy mtist support our entire 
military program, our Government expendi¬ 
tures of every nature both here and abroad 
and continue to maintain adequate civiliaii 
livmg standards 

Somehow I cannot believe that an all-out 
war with Russia is inevitable. 

Before that could happen, we will have 
voiced to the people of the world, clearly 
and comprehensibly, the fundamental issues 
irrevocably separating us and all free nations 
from the Ba-emlln with its expressed attitude 
toward other nations. 

When we make them, our statements 
should be comparable in simplicity and in 
spiritual values with our own Declaration of 
Independence and the Charter of the United 
Nations, and be directed specifically to each 
of our basic differences with Russian inten¬ 
tions as expressed through the Politburo in 
terms understandable to people In every 
walk of life. 

Every prmdple enimolated m either docu¬ 
ment should he translated as to Its effect 
upon the daily life of every person and every 
nation. 

We have fought two wars to end war for 
an tune, and now we are confronted with 
the threat of a war far more terrible than, m 
the past, but if we are forced to fight again, 
we will not fight for a visionary or utopian 
ideal but a reality, and we will fight with the 
moral and tangible support of most of an 
organization, now In being, of most of 60 
nations against which Russia now stands 
alone among her satellites. 

Since 1776, to every American the Stars 
and Stripes have symbolized the destiny of 
the Nation. From 1950 on, to the people of 
the world, the tTnlted Nations flag will sym¬ 
bolize the destiny of all nations, as the flag 
of each member of the united Nations bears 
equal value with the flag of every other na¬ 
tion large or small. 

It would seem at the moment that this 
generation will see what was a utopian 
dream of the past come true—universal dis¬ 
armament, predicated upon free contact and 
communication between the people of all 
nations. 

It iS not unreasonable to beheve that m 
the not distant future all nations. Joined 
through the United Nations, will live in a 
period of unending peace based upon inter¬ 
national Justice And every flag of every na¬ 
tion will be a symbol of progress toward a 
type of world civilization which up to this 
tune could not have been sensibly visualized. 

It may be that the date of the North Ko¬ 
rean aggression will prove, in retrospect, to 
have been the turning point In the present 
world crisis. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. D. WazxEsiDB, 

President. 


National Education Program on Behalf 
of the Congress of the United States 

EXTENSION OP REBAARKS 
ov 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wiscoKsiN 

XN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WHjEY. Mr. President, I ask 
imammous consent to have Inserted in 
the AppencUx*of the Record Information 
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i^tlve to a national educational pro¬ 
gram on "Masblt of the congress q£ the 
TXtuted States and the work of its 
Mezabera 

There being no objecidon, the material 
was ordered to be printed m the Hscord. 
as follows: 

KovztfBXB 27. 1050. 

ycr Bba& SssTAxoa Wxlkt: You wlU agree 
that ouTB will be a strongei Nation If there 
la better xindfiTsbandlng of our Ckmgreas and 
our Government. We have undertaken an 
eduflatlonal project that tvUl trr to aaaiet 
you tXL your work as a Member, and will cre¬ 
ate a better public appreciation of our 
Ocmgreas. 

A group of veteran newsmen who have ob- 
served Ckmgreas In action for many years 
have pooled theu Ideas on how to help our 
legudators. The result la formation of the 
Ooxnmlttee for Congress, to spanaov a 
national study program on Congress, In 
BcOiodls. tihurchfis, cxoieges, Olubs, lactones, 
wherever people assemble who are interested 
In the national welfare* 

The prunary medium through which the 
Committee for dongress will work Is Your 
Oongress Magazine, a ooP7 of which is en¬ 
closed with our complunenta. Future issues 
will ceory more artioles but this copy out¬ 
lines the present project on the cover pages. 

Various segments of American leadership 
have indicated their wUUngnese to head up 
this worthy endeavor. We have aseuranoee 
of financial support. We will, of course, 
need your encouragement and moral sup¬ 
port, and your active participation when¬ 
ever possible. Would you kindly comment 
on this undertalcing so that we can use 
your remarks as the basis for, or part of 
artldee. in forthcoming Issues. 

Tours truly. 

BsL J. Mhibxs, 

Sditor, Tour Congress Uagamie; 
Sxetmhve Director, TJm Committee 
for Oongress, Sponsor of the 
Hatiorua Oongreaa Study OounmL 

OoyaassBst fob Gongsbbs Lsuncsis Natigws& 

BhtrCAXXOWAL FBOCBAM—Youa OONGBZSS 

MAOAsnm iB DBoxcaKSD to Gskatiwo a Whms 

Apfbioiatxon Asm d^NinawxAiiniiBra or xn 

VITAL WOBX or nCB OONOBUSB AKD TBI GOV- 

BBITMSKT or TBI VMnEXID STATBB 

Your OongreiB Magaalne Is the keystone 
of a new and much-needed educational and 
public rda-dons program sponsored by the 
Committee tor Con^ss, founded by vet¬ 
eran observers of the TThited States Senate 
and House of Bepresentatlves. This program 
will seek to stresi^n and sustain our demo- 
oratlo, representative republican form of 
government* 

eoMMXITnil VOB OOWOBISS 

Founding members of the Oommlttee for 
Oongress are: Joseph Young, newspaperman 
and author; X>unoan AUunan, author; MaJ. 
Qen. Stenry J. HeUly, fonser editor of tlie 
Army and Navy Journal; WiUlain A. Sddy, 
bUBlnesBinan; Bussell McFarland, magaslne 
writer; Homer Joseph XSodge, newspaperman 
and pubUdst; FCUx Cotton, natloxuaiy 
known correspondent; Walter Green, news¬ 
paperman; and the pubUahers of Your Oon¬ 
gress magagiae, Bai J. MiUer and Vlrgdnla H, 
Miller. 

The pennanent membership of the Oom- 
mlttiee for Oongress will cominrlse leading 
roprosentatives of aU segments of the Ameri¬ 
can economy. 

It Is a true but somewhat cUsconoerting 
fact that os our Nation faces the greatest 
oriels In Its history, our people are aotually 
apathetic about Oongress and its work. 

This Indifference is oxie of the greatest 
problems confronting our country today. 
We must protect this greatest bulwark of 
our Amarloan system of government with a 
permanent, sustained, and carefully planned 
educational and publlo relations program. 


The Ignorance that prevails about our 
Congress and Government Is appalling. Our 
Bthools and colleges teach civics, yet these 
teachings are not always reflected In an alert, 
informed electorate that understands Con¬ 
gress and our Government. 

AWASBKSSB LACKPrO 

The press, radio, and television dO good 
fobs In their fields, yet the number of peo- 
l^e who vote in proportion to the number 
of eligible voters shows that our citizens lack 
an awareness of the compelling, personal 
importance of understanding Ckmgress and 
Its work. 

Because of this situation, a committee 
for Congress has been formed by s group 
of veteran observers of our congressional 
system, who believe that one of our national 
weaknesses is the failure of many Americans 
to understand their Congress, its Members, 
and how they can make a direct contribu¬ 
tion to the success of its dellberatiooas and 
enactments. 

The Committee for Congress has launched 
a Nation-wide educational and publlo rela¬ 
tions program for our Congress that is de¬ 
signed to bring home to every American the 
realisation that our representative, demo- 
cratio, republican form of government Is the 
beet In the world. 

While our troops are engaging the enemy 
on foreign battle fronts, our dtizens must 
oppose insidious enemies of democracy, ig¬ 
norance of and aiiathy toward our Oongress 
and Government, wilh the twin weapons of 
education and soimd publlo relations tech¬ 
niques. 

cosQMsae stost comoron. 

The committee for Congress has sponsored 
the formation of the National Oongreaa Study 
Ooundl, which win endeavor to set up Indi¬ 
vidual study groups throughout the land. In 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, business and labor groups, community 
and social groups, and for men and women In 
the Armed ForeeB, at home and on forei^ 
battlefronts. 

Your Congress magazine and the study 
program win also be avaUable to Industrial 
Anns for employee education. 

One mediiun through which the committee 
for Congress and the KatlonsJ Congress Study 
Council will work to achieve better under¬ 
standing of our legislative processes Is Your 
Congress magazine. Ihls is a brand-new. 
Independent publication, patterned after the 
20-year-oId Pictorial Directory of Oongress. 
m addition, radio, telsvlsioa, and motion 
pictures will be used in this educational 
work. 

The pubUshers of Your Congress maga- 
slne have offered to donate the publication 
to any foundation or qualified educational 
organization that would finance or carry 
through this project on a nonpartisan, 
pubUo-servloe basis. 

MXOLBCTZS ZTSKaOlLD 

Strangely enough, our Obngrees is a neg¬ 
lected stepchild In the jfleM of phllanthroplo, 
educational enterprlaas set up to aid hu¬ 
manity. Millions are spent on great in-, 
splrational projects aimed at explalolng the 
democratlo system, without getting down to 
oases and telling the American child and 
adult how he himself has the answer to his 
own fate through his Congreos and hit Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Tbe Committee for Congress proposes to 
fill this gap In what Is belzig done to Inform 
and eduoate our people about our most 
sacred InstltutSon, the Congreos and the 
Amertoan governmental syst^ 

KllZD IS BBCOONIZSD 

Congressmen, educators, newspapermen, 
workingmen, housewlvee, student^ and other 
dtizena have etreesed the need for a 
wider and better working knowledge of 
Congress* 

True, there are fine organizations working 
In different ways to make democracy work. 


The League of Women Voters la a notable 
example. The national political psurties do 
their share, within the limitations of politi¬ 
cal partisanship. Business, lahor, agricul- 
tiure, and other groups present theu view¬ 
points. 

Our leaders in Congress have done com¬ 
mendable work. The Honorable Wbigbt 
Paxman has performed a great service to the 
Nation by publiBhmg his queatlon and 
answer bock on Congress. Senators Eb- 
XATTvxB, MoWBOKrar, and WiLirr, and eome of 
GUI great political economists have recom¬ 
mended congreaBional reforms. 

TO AID BXFOBMS 

The plans of the Committee for Congiess, 
when implemented, can help to put into 
effect some of these vitally needed reforms. 

Tour Congress magazme wiU be ez- 
panded to include biographical data as well 
as the pictures of all Senators and Bepre- 
sentatives. There will be photographs of 
Cabinet and Supreme Court members, heads 
of agencies and departments, committees of 
Congress in order of senlonty. The written 
text wlU inolude artioles explaining how bills 
ere Introduced and passed, how committees 
work, what Congress is doing, and what les- 
lAlatlon Is coming up, 

TnnnssTANnABUE to aUi 

Xdltonal content will be written clearly 
and graphically to be understood by plain 
citizens and students. The relationship of 
ObngresB to everyday problems and experi¬ 
ences of people will be stressed, such as the 
pnoes of food and clothing, the part of the 
family In the defense program, and so on. 

The former Pictorial Directory of Oongress 
had a limited audience, as It was largely dis¬ 
tributed to Members of Congress and legis¬ 
lative and governmental offlclala and em¬ 
ployees. This function has been taken over 
by a pocket-sized booklet being produced by 
the Joint Ocnnmlttee on Printing of the 
House and Senate. Some 8,000 copies are 
being printed, which will take away the xirl- 
xmury, basic market served fonneriy by the 
Pictorial Directory of Congress. 

While this is a clear ease of a Govemxnent- 
sponsored publication supplanting a pri¬ 
vately produced medium, the Nation will 
benefit as Your Congress magazine becomes a 
national instrument for Inteipretlng Con¬ 
gress and government to the American 
people. 

Your Congress magazine will be published 
mon t hly, bimonthly, or quarterly as needs 
warrant. 

We wui continue publication of the Pic¬ 
torial Directory of Congress, and are pro¬ 
ceeding with plans to publish the larger 
Book of Congress. 

OOBCKJEnBLf nroinpABTiaAN 

Your Congress magazine will continue as 
a completely nonpartisan, Independent pub¬ 
lication, devoted to the service of the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

Status the Issue In business terms, the 
Committee for Congress believes that being 
* member of the board of directors of the 
greatest corporation on earth, the tTnlted 
States of America, through membership in 
the United States Senate or Bouse, la a sacred 
trust. 

or in the language of the trade-unionist, 
there la no greater honor than to represent 
the greatest union of hree peoples the world 
has known. 

A BAOZSD TKUBZ 

The Committee for Oongress believes that 
Its program will help every American to 
reo^rolee his responsibility to understand 
and support and guide our Congress In Its 
work, and to help Members of our great Sen¬ 
ate and Bouse of Bepresantatives to honor 
that sacred trust. 

Mr. Young, acting vice ofaalrman of the 
oomzcdttee, stated: ‘*A better understanding 
of Congress and Government by our own 
people Is essential to the future of Amerloa.** 
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He suggested use of this slogan; “Strengthen 
our democracy with better understanding of 
our Congress and Government ’’ 

If you, or your organization, wishes to 
know more about this worth-while endeavor 
to arouse a greater national interest in our 
Congress and Government, please communi¬ 
cate with the Committee for Congress, spon¬ 
sor of the National Congress Study Council, 
1060 National Press Building, Washington 
4, D. C , Metropolitan 2214, 


New Mexico's Report to the President's 
Water Policy Resources Commission 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
■unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
made by Mr. Robert McKinney, chair¬ 
man of the New Mexico Economic Devel¬ 
opment Commission and the New Mex¬ 
ico Water Resources Development Board. 
This statement was made by Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinney on October 13, 1950, in present¬ 
ing New Mexico’s report to the Presi¬ 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commis¬ 
sion. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement op Robert McKinney, Chairman, 

New Mexico Economic Development Com¬ 
mission AND New Mexico Water Resources 

Development Board 

Washington, D. C , October 13, 1950, 

To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
of the President’s Water Mesources Policy 
Commission: 

This statement has been prepared for New 
Mexico, in accordance with the request of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commis¬ 
sion, by the New Mexico Economic Develop¬ 
ment Commission and Water Resources De¬ 
velopment Board, which welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to express the views and recommen¬ 
dations of New Mexico concerning Federal 
Government participation in an over-all pro¬ 
gram directed toward the full development 
and proper use of the Nation’s water re¬ 
sources. 

New Mexico agrees that confused attitudes, 
inconsistent policies, and the resulting ac¬ 
cumulation of unsolved problems regarding 
national water-resources development call 
for a thorough review of the situation at this 
point, and most certainly the various mat¬ 
ters raised in your questionnaire demand our 
serious consideration. 

Especially in need of review, New Mexico 
feels, are the economic criteria used to de¬ 
termine who pays how much for what on a 
Federal project. For example, using surplus 
revenues from hydroelectric power develop¬ 
ment to help finance irrigation projects 
might not be considered a good idea by 
everyone. Not that New Mexico would rec¬ 
ommend any radical departure from the pres¬ 
ent practice—at least, without soj^ne suitable 
alternative policy. We do not overlook the 
fact that in New Mexico, as well as in other 
Western States, many irrigation projects 
would simply die without outside assistance. 
But how do we determine the extent of that 
assistance? And under what conditions Is 
feuch assistance justifiable? 

Let us take a concrete example; An irriga¬ 
tion project is set up by prospective irrigators 


specifically for irrigation purposes. How¬ 
ever, if a community (or a State, or a na¬ 
tion) derives incidental benefits from that 
project—^fish and wildlife, recreation, sedi¬ 
ment and salinity control, flood control, 
navigation, and so forth—why should that 
community (or State, or nation, as the case 
may be) not bear its share of the project’s 
cost? Why should the irrigators carry the 
financial burden alone? 

As a specific instance of this sort, the 
Alamogordo Dam and Reservoir, a part of the 
Carlsbad irrigation project, were constructed 
primarily for irrigation purposes Yet, the 
reservoir provides some flood and sediment 
contol for the community; it forms a lake 
which has provided pleasure for fishermen 
and other recreation-seekers; but these inci¬ 
dental beneficiaries enjoy their gains at the 
sole expense of the irrigators, and at no cost 
whatever to themselves. 

It is New Mexico’s view that all benefici¬ 
aries of any type of water development proj¬ 
ect should be assessed an equitable portion 
of the total costs. Thus, the assistance 
would be rendered by those who themselves 
are being assisted—a fair arrangement all 
the way around. And it would, of course, 
be important that policies for such assess¬ 
ments contain an absolute minimum of 
inconsistencies. 

New Mexico is happy to report that it has 
not experienced any serious difficulty in op¬ 
erating within the 160-acre limitation, as 
has been the case in some other States. 
However, as a matter of policy, we feel that 
any restrictive limitation defeats its own pur¬ 
pose if it is made so inflexible as to hold 
back desirable developments. 

New Mexico unequivocally favors a co¬ 
ordinated Federal-State inquiry into all 
water-resource development possibilities, 
Ne'w Mexico wants a plan that will utilize our 
limited water supply to the State’s greatest 
advantage. And although New Mexico sees 
the need for the development of plans on a 
comprehensive basin-wide basis, it believes 
that the need for many individual projects 
is too pressing to await the maturity of such 
basin-wide plans. 

In a State where the water supply has 
not been increasing m proportion to popula¬ 
tion growth, we have considered it neces¬ 
sary to initiate rather extensive water- 
resource studies and the Economic Develop¬ 
ment Commission and Water Resources De¬ 
velopment Board have assumed leadership 
in speeding the formulation of a State-wide 
water plan based on these studies. However, 
EDO has been something of a lone wolf by 
necessity, not by choice. It earnestly so¬ 
licits the cooperation of interested Federal 
agencies. State water-use organizations, and 
local interests, with a view to further study 
and eventual completion of a long-range plan 
for the fullest development and most efifi.- 
cient use of the State’s resources. Anyone 
even slightly familiar with New Mexico’s 
economic situation will realize that the 
State’s future growth and prosperity—and, 
in some cases, even the bare maintenance of 
present conditions—depends largely upon 
the crucial matter of water-resource control. 

The steady increase in New Mexico’s pop¬ 
ulation has been above the national aver¬ 
age ratio, and there is every indication that 
this trend will continue. Per capita income 
has also increased in the last 10 years, but 
it is still below the national average. Popu¬ 
lation pressures on the one hand, and the 
desire for an improved standard of living on 
the other, require an enormous increase in 
economic activity within the State. In or¬ 
der to raise the per capita income to the 
national average level, the total income pay¬ 
ment to individuals would have to be in¬ 
creased about 50 percent. 

The safe limits of agricultural production 
by dry farming and by irrigated farming as 
supplied by presently developed supplies of 
irrigation water, have already been reached 
or exceeded. In New Mexico mining cannot 


be expected to provide much opportunity for 
increased employment. Much of our future 
growth must be achieved through increased 
manufacturing, through the processing of 
agricultural and mineral products, and 
through expanded trade—^particularly the 
tourist and resort trade, since the State’s 
climate, scenery, and historical background 
are among its principal resources. An in¬ 
crease in the Federal activities connected 
with atomic e-nergy and national security 
(e. g., Los Alamos, Sandia, White Sands) 
would provide additional employment for a 
time, but this should not be relied upon as 
a permanent gain. 

All our growth possibilities are dependent 
upon additional water supplies and their 
most efficient use; for irrigation, for mu¬ 
nicipal and industrial needs, for flood con¬ 
trol, for hydroelectric development, for fish 
and wildlife, for recreation, etc. Closely al¬ 
lied problems are watershed management, 
erosion controls, and more efficient farm¬ 
land use. 

Surface waters are available for new de¬ 
velopment in the basins of the San Juan 
River, some of the tributaries of the 
Canadian River below ‘Conchas Dam, and to 
a lesser extent along the Cimarron River. 
In the Canadian River Basin above Conchas 
Dam and in all other New Mexico river ba¬ 
sins, additional water developments will be 
possible only by using every available means 
of cutting down water waste, or by import¬ 
ing water from other basins. The only sub¬ 
stantial source of water by transfer is from 
the San Juan River to the Rio Grande. 

New Mexico uses a considerable amount of 
ground water, obtained from artesian or 
pumped wells. Until the total safe yield of 
the ground-water supplies are better known, 
It would be unwise to plan on any other 
premise except that the withdrawals of un¬ 
derground water are equaling or exceeding 
the recharge. 

A considerable quantity of water—^amount¬ 
ing to as much as 50,000 acre-feet in the 
Pecos River Basin and 200,000 acre-feet in the 
Rio Grande Basm—can probably be salvaged 
by channeling or bypassing the reservoir 
delta areas, controlling or eliminating salt 
cedars and other water-consuming plants, 
and constructing whatever drainage works 
are necessary. Storage of floodwaters will 
permit more efficient use of water now lost to 
us during flood periods, but under present 
conditions in most of the basins of New Mex¬ 
ico, prior appropriations or interstate com¬ 
pacts preclude such floodwater storage. The 
largest quantity of water can be made avail¬ 
able through full utilization of the San Juan 
River under the terms of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin pact. The waters of this stream 
can and should be used to increase agricul¬ 
tural developments by both white and Indian 
farmers in the San Juan Basin, but it is es¬ 
sential that a reasonable portion of the San 
Juan flow be exported into the Rio Grande 
Basin, to meet the urgent requirements for 
vrater to supplement the insufficient amounts 
now available for irrigation; to provide sup¬ 
plies for municipal and industrial needs; to 
develop power on the Rio Grande and its trib¬ 
utaries; to replace water which will be con¬ 
sumed in any soil-erosion prevention or re¬ 
vegetation measures in the Rio Grande water¬ 
shed; and to permit, through exchange, the 
transfer of water to the Canadian and Pecos 
River Basins. 

In supplementing the supply for irriga¬ 
tion the requirements of small projects must 
be given first consideration. Throughout the 
north-central portion of the State there are 
any number of small communities irrigated, 
by simple community ditches. In such com¬ 
munities. characterized by very small hold¬ 
ings and low-income subsistence farming, 
population pressures have forced the exten¬ 
sion of the water supply to the last acre of 
land that can be served with traditional irri¬ 
gation practices. A considerable portion of 
our fine native population is thus being pau¬ 
perized or forced to migrate from homesteads 
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Which have been in their families for cen¬ 
turies. 

Aside from the social and economic prob¬ 
lems which occur in low-income groups, our 
small communities are faced with physical 
problems in natural-resource control which 
are simply too great to overcome. In making 
desperate efforts to meet their minimum sub¬ 
sistence needs, people have often overgrazed, 
overused their timber, or indulged in other 
unwise land practices As a result, stream- 
flow characteristics have changed, and areas 
that once had a sufficient irrigation supply 
from perennial fiows now suffer damaging 
floods, followed by midsummer water short¬ 
ages. Floods repeatedly destroy the small- 
ditch temporary diversion dams, and each 
time more labor, time, and materials are re¬ 
quired to replace them. Some land has had 
to be abandoned. Our next State legislature 
will be asked to establish a State forestry 
organization for better supervision of State 
lands. 

It IS certain that no currently existing 
State or Federal agency has a plan that will 
adequately deal with this land problem The 
small communities cannot pay back loans; 
they cannot comply with the provisions of 
either the reclamation laws or the water-fa¬ 
cilities program. It seems to us that, in order 
to conserve our land and water resources, the 
State will have to provide funds for small- 
projects programs that will improve the com¬ 
munity-ditch system. In helping the small 
communities we will help ourselves. 

Orxe reason for lack of a more definite 
program for the fullest development of the 
water resources of New Mexico is that we 
simply do not know enough about the avail¬ 
able water supplies In many basins, nor do 
we have sufficient data on precipitation, 
evaporation, sedimentation, stream flow, 
ground-water use, recharge, etc. Under 
EDO's guidance, representatives of State and 
Federal agencies are now preparing a long- 
range program for obtaining just this infor¬ 
mation. 

Before we can really say with any degree 
of definiteness just what opportunities do 
exist for further economic development, 
studies must be made of population growth, 
mineral resources, agricultural and indus¬ 
trial potentialities, recreational needs, etc. 
EDO is now in process of compiling an al¬ 
manac and guide to New Mexico resources 
which will contain precisely this sort of in¬ 
formation. 

We are glad to say that State and Federal 
agencies, operating under present laws and 
policy procedures, have accomplished much 
excellent work in the development of the 
water resources of the West. We urge, how¬ 
ever, that laws and policies which lack clarity 
be clarified; and, in cases where conflicting 
policies hamper actual building, that these 
conflicts be immediately resolved, either by 
agreement among the agencies involved, or 
by executive or legislative action. 

We strongly urge completion of the follow¬ 
ing specific water development projects: 
authorized projects 

Fort Sumner project: This project would 
provide for the irrigation of 6,600 acres of 
land. Construction Is now well underway. 

Middle Rio Grande project: This project 
would stabilize the water supply of 98,000 
acres of land, and would provide drainage, 
flood control, channel improvement, water 
salvage, and reorganization of district fl- 
'nances. Construction of one of the flood- 
control dams has been started. 

Vermejo project: This project would pro¬ 
vide for the rehabilitation of 7,200 acres of 
presently Irrigated land and would furnish 
a small amount of flood control. 

PROJECTS UNDER STUDY 

Water-salvage measures in the Pecos River 
Basin: This project would salvage, for bene¬ 
ficial use In New Mexico and Texas, water 
now lost in the McMillan Reservoir delta by 


transpiration and evaporation It provides 
for development of recreation, fish, and 
wildlife. 

Navajo Reservoir: This reservoir, formerly 
called the Martinez Reservoir, would provide 
reregulation of the flows of the San Juan 
River and make them available for use with¬ 
in the State Hydroelectric power would be 
developed and the dam would be the point of 
diversion for the Sliiprock and South San 
Juan projects. 

San Juan-Chama project: The San Juan- 
Chama project offers the greatest opportu¬ 
nity for the economic betterment of the 
north central section of New Mexico. It 
would furnish water for municipal and in¬ 
dustrial purposes, hydroelectric power, fish 
and wildlife development, and recreation. 
It is the only assured means by which water 
can be obtained to supplement the Inade¬ 
quate supplies now available to the many 
small community ditch systems throughout 
the north central portion of the State. Some 
of the water would be used to replace that 
required for watershed conservation meas¬ 
ures throughout the Rio Grande Basin. 

San Juan Basin project: The Hammond 
shiprock, South San Juan, and Animas-La 
Plata projects are located in the San Juan 
Basin and are interrelated. They should be 
developed as quickly as possible in order to 
utilize the remainder of New Mexico's allo¬ 
cation of water under the upper Colorado 
River compact. 

Flood control on Rio Hondo: A plan for 
flood control on the Rio Hondo m the vicinity 
of Roswell Is in the process of preparation. 
Such a plan is vitally needed. 

Flood control on the Pecos River and Rio 
Grande Basin watersheds: Flood-control re¬ 
ports by the United States Department of 
Agriculture are near completion for both the 
Pecos River and the Rio Grande watersheds. 
Programs for run-off and water-flow retar¬ 
dation and for soil-erosion prevention are 
vitally needed in both watersheds. 

CANADI.1N RIVER PROJECT 

This project for the development of mu¬ 
nicipal water for cities in the Texas Pan¬ 
handle has been the subject of diragrec- 
ment among members of New Mexico's dele¬ 
gation in Congress. Consequently, a useful 
purpose would bo served by our conveying to 
your body the views of the various State 
and Federal officials in New Mexico most 
conversant with the project, including the 
Governor and the State engineer. We rec¬ 
ommend the proposed Canadian River proj¬ 
ect as not adverse to New Mexico, provided 
that construction be not begun unless and 
until a Canadian River compact be nego¬ 
tiated and ratified by New Mexico, Texas, and 
Oklahoma, and consented to by the Federal 
Congress; and further provided that the proj¬ 
ect be constructed and operated in accord¬ 
ance with such compact. V/e believe that 
development of the West can bsst be fur- 
jihercd by cooperation between all Western 
States, and believe no useful purpose would 
be served by our preventing the cities of the 
Panhandle from working out with the Fed¬ 
eral Government the preliminary plans for 
the Canadian River project. 

At this point I submit to your honorable 
body a report on the water resources of New 
Mexico, which I believe is one of the most, 
if not the most, outstanding presentations 
of this nature obtainable on any of the 
United States. It was prepared for the New 
Mexico Economic Development Commission, 
under contract, by the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion of the Department of the Interior under 
the direction of Wesley R. Nelson, Assistant 
Commissioner. Completed only last month, 
September I960, the data in this encyclo¬ 
pedia of all that is now known of the water 
resources of New Mexico should be of great 
usefulness to the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize 
the additional studies we believe necessary 


in order to give us full and accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the water resources of New Mexico 
and their most efficient application to the 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
requirements of our people: 

Study VJater requirements for watershed 
conservation and flood-control measures. 

To be prepared by* Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement Soil Conservation Service, and For¬ 
est Service. 

Study Water requirements for potential 
mineral-processing plants. 

To be prepared by. Bureau of Mines, Geo¬ 
logical Survey, University of New Mexico, and 
New Mexico School of Mines. 

Study Water lequirements for potential 
processing plants for agricultural picducts. 

To be prepared by: New Mexico Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanics College, Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation, and Bureau of Animal Industry 

Study: Water requirements for potential 
forest-products processing plants. 

To be prepared by. Forest Service, Unner- 
sity of New Mexico, and New Mexico Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanics College, 

Study: Estimates of future population 
growth. 

To be prepared by: University of New 
Mexico. 

Study: Influence of watershed conserva¬ 
tion practices on run-off. 

To be prepared by: Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement, Geological Survey, Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service, Forest Service, and New Mex¬ 
ico Agricultural and Mechanics College. 

Study: Additional precipitation and evap¬ 
oration stations. 

To be prepared by: Weather Bureau. 

Study: Additional snow-survey courses. 

To be prepared by: Weather Bureau, Soil 
Conservation Service, and Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation. 

Study: Additional stream-gaging records. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study: Additional stream-quality records. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study: Additional sedimentation records. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study: Complete coverage of the State In 
ground-v/ater investigations. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey, 

Study: Complete State coverage by cadas¬ 
tral surveys. 

To be prepared by: Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement. 

Study: Complete coverage of the State by 
geological mapping. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines. 

Study; Complete coverage of the State by 
topographic mapping. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study; Inventory and completion of aerial 
photographs covering entire State. 

To bo prepared by: Economic Develop¬ 
ment Ooinmicsion and interested Federal and 
State agencies. 

Respectfully submitted for the State of 
New Mexico, 

Robert McKinney, 

ChairmcLTi, New MBXico Econotnic 
Development Commission and Water 
Besources Development Board, 

Sante Fe, N. Mex., October 13, I<? 50 . 

To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
Of the President's Water Besources Policy 
Commission: 

New Mexico’s report and recommendations 
to your honorable body have been prepared, 
at my request, by the Water Resources De¬ 
velopment Board of the New Mexico Eco¬ 
nomic Development Commission. Mr. Rob¬ 
ert McKinney, chairman of these two agen¬ 
cies, will discuss the economic and social po¬ 
tentials of our semlarid State in relation to 
our limited water resources and will outline 
our plans for future growth by better utili¬ 
zation and further development of our sur¬ 
face and subsurface waters. 
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In the preparation of this program New 
Mexico gratefully acknowledges the collabora¬ 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of the Interior and 
the cooperation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Geological Survey, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Bureau of Land Management, Bureau 
of Mines, and the National Park Service. 

New Mexico is proud of the contribution of 
its scientists in the fields of cloud physus, 
artificial precipitation and the application of 
geophysical methods to the location of new 
underground supplies. 

Dr. E. G. Workman, president of the New 
Mexico School of Mines and vice chairman 
of the Water Resources Development Board, 
will report to your body on recent activity 
in these fields in New Mexico. 

In conclusion, Mr McKinney will present 
the preliminary draft of a proposed bill for 
Federal regulation of activities aimed at the 
inducement of precipitation by artificial 
methods. 

Great as is our need for moisture in New 
Mexico, we are aware that in our State or 
adjoining States, indiscriminate cloud-seed¬ 
ing activities may often result in excessive 
and damaging rainfall, as well as in the dim¬ 
inution or prevention of rainfall. In New 
Mexico we are considering the establishment 
of State controls over these activities, but in 
the view of the inter-State nature of the 
problem, we respectfully urge your body to 
lead in the development of a national policy. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas J. Mabry, 

Governor^ 


Reexamining Mr. Acheson 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, 'November 28 (legislative day of 

Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
■unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en¬ 
titled ‘^Reexamining Mr. Acheson,” writ¬ 
ten by William Henry Chamberlin, and 
published m the Wall Street Journal of 
November 27, 1950, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 
Reexamining Mr, Acheson —His Record of 
So Frequently Changing His Own Beliefs 
Suggests Examining His Qualification 
FOR Job 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 
Secretary Acheson must have forgotten an 
old proverb about glass houses and stones 
when he recently struck out against critics 
who wish to reexamine American foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Acheson’s own record as a reexaminer 
is second to that of no man in public life 
today. He would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. But he has turned his back on so many 
ideas and assumptions which he once es¬ 
poused that the ordinary citizen may be par¬ 
doned for feeling a trifle giddy at the spec¬ 
tacle of so many gyrations. 

Mr. Acheson has been prominently Iden¬ 
tified with shaping the course of American 
diplomacy for many years as Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State in the Roosevelt administration 
and Undetr Secretary, and more recently, Sec¬ 
retary of State in the Truman Cabinet. Dur¬ 
ing his period of service virtually every major 
assumption of American foreign policy was 
not only reexamined but drastically changed. 
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HOW ABOUT APPEASEMENT? 

What remains today of Roosevelt’s assump¬ 
tion that Stalin could be charmed and ap¬ 
peased into becoming a cooperative do-gooder 
in the cause of world peace? Are we think¬ 
ing any longer in terms of keeping Germany 
perpetually disarmed'^ How about the idea 
that China under Chiang Kai-shek would be 
o stable, friendly power and a pillar of post¬ 
war stability in the Orient? 

It IS doubtful whether any country at any 
time has backtracked so fast from so many 
dead-end roads as the United States has done 
during the last few years. And Dean Ache- 
con has been pretty much at the steermg 
wheel both in taking dead-end roads and in 
trying to oack out of them. There is nothing 
to indicate that he raised any warning voice 
against the policy of appeasing Stalin which 
prevailed at the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
Conferences. There is considerable evidence 
to the contrary. 

Some time ago one of Mr. Acheson’s col¬ 
leagues in the State Department during the 
war, Mr. A. A Berle, testified that in the fall 
of 1944 there had been a difference of opinion 
in the Department. 

‘T felt that the Russians were not going 
to be sympathetic and cooperative,” said Mr. 
Berle. “I was pressing for a pretty clean 
show-down when out position was strongest. 
The opposite group in the State Department 
was largely the men—Mr. Acheson’s group, of 
course—with Mr. Hiss as a principal assistant 
in the matter. * » * i got trimmed in 

that fight and, as a result, went to Brazil and 
that ended my diplomatic career.” 

A PLATFORM APPEARANCE 

As late as November 1945 Mr. Acheson 
appeared on the platform with such familiar 
ornaments of Communist-front gatherings 
as Paul Robeson and the Red Dean of Can¬ 
terbury under the auspices of an organiza¬ 
tion which has been placed on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list, the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. Mr. Acheson 
assured a sympathetic audience that there 
was no *'eason to suppose that the vital in¬ 
terests of the American and Russian peoples 
would clash and endorsed the idea of friendly 
governments along the Soviet frontiers. 

Judging from Mr. Acheson’s more recent 
pronouncements on the subject of American- 
Soviet relations, he has engaged in a good 
deal of reexamination of this subject since 
he was willing to lend State Department 
prestige to the harangues of the Dean of 
Canterbury and Paul Robeson. 

With the active participation of Mr. Ache¬ 
son’s friend, Alger Hiss, the Charter of the 
United Nations was worked out at Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks and finally ratified at San Francisco 
in the summer of 1945. A key point in this 
Charter was the requirement of unanimity 
among the great powers, including the Soviet 
Union, before the organization could be 
committed to enforcement action. 

The Assembly of the United Nations has 
just recently accepted a project, proposed by 
Mr. Acheson, which transfers the right to 
authorize enforcement action, under certain 
circumstances, from the Security Council, 
where the great power veto operates, to the 
Assembly, where it does not. Reexamination 
would seem rather too mild a word for this 
change. Repudiation would be more ac¬ 
curate. 

so OFTEN ON TWO SIDES 

Mr. Acheson has been for and against 
German rearmament, for and against crip¬ 
pling restrictions on the German and Japa¬ 
nese economies, for and against the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in China, for and against the 
support of South Korea. He has been so 
often on two sides of so many questions that 
perhaps what is needed Is not so much re¬ 
examination as examination of just what his 
policies of the present moment really are. 

On the question of Formosa it is difScult to 
keep account of the shifts and zigzags of the 
foreign policy for which, over a period of 


more than a year, Mr. Acheson has been the 
responsible spokesman. A State Department 
bulletin of June 3, 1945, states that, with 
the exception of Singapore, no location in 
the Far East occupies such a controlling 
position as does Formosa, But in a secret 
memorandum which was communicated to 
American diplomatic representatives abroad 
late in 1949 it was intimated that Formosa 
was of no strategic value. 

At that time Mr. Acheson publicly took the 
position that Foimosa was part of China, 
and that there should be no American inter¬ 
ference with what seemed to be the course of 
nature—a successful Communist invasion of 
this last stronghold of Chiang Kia-shek’s re¬ 
gime. But within 6 months there was an¬ 
other reversal; American naval and air power 
was committed to the defense of Formosa. 
Apparently the disposition of the island was 
regarded as a matter of some strategic con¬ 
cern. At least that is what General Mac- 
Arthur believes. 

In view of his own numerous reexamina¬ 
tions, Mr. Acheson might be more tolerant of 
those who wish to take a closer look at pres¬ 
ent-day American policies and their implica¬ 
tions, and in view of the Secretary’s numer¬ 
ous shifts of attitude and the curious con¬ 
trast between his apparent softness toward 
pro-Communist infiltration in his own De¬ 
partment and his fulminations against com¬ 
munism abroad, it is not surprising that 
there should be a substantial current of ptita- 
lic opinion calling for a reexamination of 
Mr. Acheson’s qualifications for the office 
which he holds. 


Address of Ambassador James G. 
McDonald 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc¬ 
tober 10, 1950, Hon. James G. McDonald, 
United StLctes Ambassador to Israel, de¬ 
livered a brief but interesting address at 
the opening of the 1950 campaign of the 
Brooklyn division ^ the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York. The 
campaign was opened at a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Max Abrams, a long-time 
and outstanding leader in city-wide com¬ 
munal endeavors. The entire commu¬ 
nity paid tribute to him that evening for 
his untiring efforts in the field of phi¬ 
lanthropy. 

Ambassador McDonald was in the 
United States at the time for consulta¬ 
tions and has since returned to resume 
his post in Israel, which he has held for 
the past 2 years. His comments on 
Israel are of more than passing interest. 
The text of Ambassador McDonald's ad¬ 
dress at the Waldorf-Astoria on October 
10, 1950, is as follows: 

Hon. Jacob H. Livingston, Mr. Emil Baar, 
Mr. Harry Zeitz, Justice Edward Lazansky, 
and my dear friends, this, my only public 
address during my borne leave, is being made 
because I could not refuse the request of my 
friend, Max Abelman to whom I owe so much, 
nor decline to share ip your tribute to my 
friend. Max Abrams. Moreover, as a former 
Brooklynite, my old borough loyalty Is c5om- 
pelllng. 

You will not, I know, expect me to discuss 
any controversial aspects of the situation 
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witlDD Israel or of its relations to its neigh¬ 
bors I am still in office and have been asked 
by the President and the Secretary of State 
to return to my post late this month on the 
expiration of my leave. Under these circum¬ 
stances I trust that jou "will not be too dis¬ 
appointed if my brief remarks are lacking in 
sensational disclosures. 

In my work in Israel during the past more 
than 2 years I have had the inestimable ad¬ 
vantage of the personal interest of President 
Truman and the unstinting cooperation and 
support of the Department of State. What¬ 
ever fears some of my friends may have had 
that I, not bem,>i a career foreign officer, 
might have been disadvantaged, have been 
proved to be wholly groundless I could not 
have asked for more support than has been 
given me by all of those in Washington with 
whom I have had to deal. Indeed, from the 
very beginning of my mission, it was evident 
that the Department in full accord with the 
President was determined to strengthen my 
hands Illustrative of this spirit was the 
appointment as my first counselor and right- 
hand man of Charles H. Knox, a brillant 
Foreign Service officer. His ability was 
matched by his charm and complete loyalty. 
Under his helpful guidance I learned much 
sooner than would otherwise have been pos¬ 
sible the mechanics of my job both in rela¬ 
tion to the Government to which I was ac¬ 
credited and to the officials at home Al¬ 
ways I shall be grateful to the Department 
for thus simplifying my initiation into prac¬ 
tical diplomacy And during the ensuing 2 
years Washington has been invariably sym¬ 
pathetic and understanding in its attitude 
toward my colleagues and me in Israel. 

My first impressions of Israel have been 
strengthened as I have watched with in¬ 
tense interest its achievements during its 
first critical formative months—its existence 
heroically defended, its statehood brilliantly 
vindicated, a workable government impro¬ 
vised out of near chaos and then firmly 
established by democratic processes, the in¬ 
gathering of more than 400,000 of the home¬ 
less, together with the preparation of plans, 
now far advanced, for welcoming during 
1951, 1952, and 1953 hundreds of thousands 
more. And to all these accomplishments has 
been added an encouraging start toward lay¬ 
ing the basis for peace with its neighbors. 
Those initial gains have gone beyond the 
expectations of even the most optimistic 
among Israel’s friends abroad. Only in 
Israel Itself were these achievements con¬ 
fidently expected. Only there was there a 
common conviction that, despite the seem¬ 
ingly insuperable obstacles, a new state 
would emerge with the capacity to meet its 
obligations at home and abroad and thus 
fulfill the millennial hopes of millions of 
Jews. 

I am happy to add that I was among those 
confident ones. There .In the midst of this 
vibrant people, in daily contact with their 
able and devoted leaders, I would have been 
blind not to see that Israel has indeed a 
rendezvous with destiny—the destiny fore¬ 
seen by the prophets. As Isaiah exclaimed: 
'T will bring thy seed from the east and 
gather thee from the west, I will say to the 
north give up, and to the south ‘keep not 
back’; bring my sons from far and my daugh¬ 
ters from the ends of the earth ” As I have 
watched at Haifa, Lydda, or Tel Aviv the 
arrival of refugees, many of them wholly in¬ 
admissible to other countries because of 
physical defects or age, I thought of Jere¬ 
miah’s words: “Behold I will bring them from 
the north country and gather them from the 
coasts of the earth, and with them the blind 
and the lame, the woman with child, and 
her that travaileth with child together.’* 

But the prophets foresaw in Israel reborn 
more than a home for the outcasts; they 
foresaw Israel as a center of spiritual and 
moral leadership, a center from which would 
radiate blessings of peace and progress. 


Israel’s leaders today intend their state to 
be not just one more small political unit 
concerned only with its own security and 
advancement. They foresee Israel as a cen¬ 
ter from which the gifts of modern science 
and technics, modern agriculture and in¬ 
dustry, modern medicine and public health, 
will be available to all Israel’s neighbors. 
They foresee Israel not as a rival but as an 
ally of its neighbois in the common struggle 
against poverty and disease 

In proportion as Israel achieves this goal 
of mutually advantageous-cooperation with 
its neighbors, the world will come to see 
through the new Jewish state that the age- 
old prejudices against the Jews are mean¬ 
ingless. Jews in Israel will increasingly 
demonstrate that as a people they have ca¬ 
pacities comparable with the most advanced 
peoples of the west, and that, given the op¬ 
portunity, they cannot only rebuild their 
national life but through It give rich gifts 
to our common humanity. 

And not the least of these gifts will be 
to taring to more and more millions of non- 
Jews in the United States and elsewhere the 
conviction that anti-Semitism is as out¬ 
moded as witchcralt Israel will not only 
make more secure the future of your chil¬ 
dren; it will also help to save us other 
Americans from the grievous sin of group 
prejudice. Israel will thus help us all, Jews 
and Christians, to be better Americans. 

My pleasant special duty tonight is to ex¬ 
press on your behalf and on that of the whole 
Jewish community of our greatest and most 
progressive borough warmest thanks for the 
untiring and brilliant leadership in the 
Brooklyn Jewish Federation of Max Abrams. 
He would not wish nor is it necessary for me 
to extoll to this audience in detail his crea¬ 
tive work. Indefatigably he has utilized his 
excellent capacity for organization and his 
gift for inspiring others to make the Brook¬ 
lyn Federation an example to the other bor¬ 
oughs and to the whole country. Never has 
he sat on the side-lines and limited himself 
to cheering on his workers in the field. Nor 
has he ever been satisfied to take the honors 
and to permit his fellows to bear the brunt 
of the hard job of followifig up in their 
offices and in their homes those who had not 
responded to less personal appeals. In every 
respect he has been an effective leader. 

Max Abrams’ devotion to the harsh task 
of finding the means to alleviate human suf¬ 
fering and to restore men, women, and chil¬ 
dren to health and happiness amply explains 
your decision to present to him this token 
of your esteem and of your love. It is for 
me a great honor to be given the privilege 
of handing it to him in your name. May 
this beautiful silver tray be not only for him 
but for his children and his children’s chil¬ 
dren a precious remembrance of the role of 
mercy which he has so generously played 
and which has so justifiably won for him the 
gratitude of his people and of his city. 


Need for an Emancipation Proclamation 
for the Russian People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, in this critical hour in world his¬ 
tory, I think that all of us in Congress 
could well pause and read an article by 
.William I. Nichols entitled ^'Needed 


Now: An Emancipation Proclamation 
for the Russian People,” appearing in 
the October 1, 1950, issue of This Week. 

It is with that thought that I ask 
unanimous conjent that this article be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Needed Now* An Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion FOR THE Russian People 
(By William I Nichols, editor of This Week 
magazine) 

HERE IS A way TO WIN THE SOVIET MASSES AS 
AMERICA’S MOST IMPORTANT ALLY 

It was a refugee from Riga who first sug¬ 
gested the program outlined on these pages. 
Tall, gaunt, intense, he stood before his bar¬ 
racks m a West German displaced persons 
camp and looked out toward the Communist 
east. It was as if he could still see the home, 
job. and life from which he had just escaped. 

“Listen,” he said, “there’s no doubt about 
it now. We’re headed for a world showdown. 
In the process, your country is now in a 
frantic scramble to line up foreign friends 
and allies, 

“Only sometimes I think you’re being too 
frantic With all your Marshall plans and 
your Atlantic Unions, you’re overlooking the 
most important ally of all.” 

“Which IS*?” I asked. 

He looked at me intently, and said, “The 
Russian people.” 

Since then I have talked to scores of refu¬ 
gees with first-hand knowledge of conditions 
inside Soviet Russia. The plan they pro¬ 
pose is a fateful challenge to the leaders 
of both United States political parties If 
developed and put in action, it could, lit¬ 
erally, turn the vast Soviet population into 
democracy’s most impoitant ally. 

Viewed overall, that may seem a hopeless 
prospect. Since the fall of China, Soviet 
Russia and her satellites control one-fifth of 
the earth’s land mass. The 800,000,000 peo¬ 
ple under Stalin’s rule represent close to a 
third of the world’s population. In many 
ways it is a sinister and threatening power 
bloc lined up against us. 

But look more closely and you see sharp 
cracks in the structure. Of the grand total, 
only about 200,000,000, or 25 percent, repre¬ 
sent the original prewar U. S. S. R. The 
others are restless satellites. 

And even the hard core has soft spots— 
plenty of them Only about one-half, or 
100,000,000 people, are Great ttussians, that 
is, the historic Russian nation which is cen¬ 
tered on Moscow. The balance is a weird 
and often hostile mixture of over 100 subject 
races and nations, eager to be free. 

Again, this Ls not the whole story. Also 
cleaving through the Soviet population is a 
deep social split. At the top is a small ruling 
class, less than 6 percent, which has life-and- 
death power over the others. What that 
means to the subject 95 percent is by now 
an old, old story which needs no repetition 
here. It is the sickening story of MVD tor¬ 
ture chambers, of Siberian slave-labor camps, 
of confiscated property, subhuman living 
standards, stifled churches, broken families. 

Talk to anyone who has suffered under 
Soviet tyranny and you soon discover that 
there is a ground swell of bitterness, hatred, 
and latent revolt throughout the Soviet 
world. 

In fact, it is this potential disloyalty of the 
Soviet masses which is the greatest soft spot 
in Stalin’s empire. Last time, it almost cost 
him the war. In June 1941, when the Nazi 
armies invaded Russia, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Soviet soldiers threw down their 
arms and surrendered. It has now been fully 
documented that the civilian population In 
the Ukraine and other areas met the German 
invaders with open arms, It was* only the 
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brutal stupidity of the Nazis which finally 
turned this welcome into hitter hatred. 

Since World War II the B^emlin has never 
forgotten the ominous lesson of such revolts. 
Hence, the almost hysterical efforts to nail 
down safety valves and keep the population 
in check—through police terror, the drug of 
local propaganda, and, most important of all, 
iron-curtain separation from explosive con¬ 
tacts with the outside world. It is certainly 
not an exaggeration to say that Stalin fears 
an eruption of his own people as much as he 
does the atom bomb It happened in World 
War 11 and it could happen again. 

“why don’t you talk to them?” 

It is against this background that most 
Soviet refugees view United States policy 
toward Russia today. To us in America, the 
Russian problem may seem just an area on 
the map, compact and coherent, a neat X 
m a political equation. But to them it rep¬ 
resents a seething ferment of millions of 
human beings oppressed, repressed, thwarted, 
and peisecuted in every normal aspect of 
human life. And so they say again and 
again: 

“Why doesn’t America speak to them? 
Why don’t you break through and touch the 
hearts of these men and women?” 

Such comments became doubly passionate 
during the recent Washington debates on an 
expanded program for the State Depart¬ 
ment’s Voice of America program. News¬ 
papers were full of proposals for more ap¬ 
propriations, for new broadcasting towers to 
outshout the Soviet’s 100 jamming stations, 
even for the manufacture and distribution 
of special $2 short-wave listening sets which 
were to be smuggled across the borders. 

“All that is well enough,” the exiles said. 
“Of course, you need the means of speaking. 
But it’s even more important to have some¬ 
thing to say. In any war, hot or cold, there 
is no substitute for ideas and ideals.” 

Too often, they say, our broadcasts to the 
Soviet are nothing taut rosy descriptions of 
United States life which become tantalizing 
fairy tales to imprisoned Russians. Or they 
are lofty essays on “freedom” and “democ¬ 
racy”—words which mean little to minds 
deadened by propaganda. 

THEY WANT POSITIVE STATEMENTS 

It is in contrast to such unrealistic mes¬ 
sages that they cite Woodrow Wilson’s 14 
points or the Atlantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms.” Both were cases where the elo¬ 
quent, purposeful staten^ent of peace aims, 
during war, helped mobilize the energies of 
men and bring converts to democracy. 

An even sharper example was supplied dur¬ 
ing our own War Between the States. In 
that conflict the aims were to establish hu¬ 
man liberty and a peaceful, lasting Federal 
Union. It was to achieve those aims that 
early in the war Abraham Lincoln issued his 
famous Emancipation Proclamation. 

Prom one point of view, that proclamation 
was “just a statement.” But history shows 
that it electrified the imagination of all 
those who loved liberty, and was indeed a 
mighty factor in restoring peace, freedom, 
and a lasting Union. 

The proposal now, in this time of “unde¬ 
clared war,” is for a new emancipation proc¬ 
lamation, to be voiced by the highest leaders 
of America, and aimed squarely at the Soviet 
population. Its purpose is to hold out clear 
hope of what their world would be like fol¬ 
lowing the overthrow of Stalin’s regime. 

“It is a simple and fundamental truth,” 
an ex-Soviet official told me, “that Stalin can 
never be overthrown without the active help 
of his own people. For psychological rea¬ 
sons that help must be enlisted right now 
before coming conflicts fan the heat of war¬ 
time passions.” 

To any technical objections as to the “dip¬ 
lomatic propriety” of such a program, ex- 
Soviets have a ready answer: On November 
16, 1933, the Soviet Union made a specific 


agreement with the United States in which 
the pledge was given that there would be no 
attempt by the Russian Government to foster 
Communist organizations or individuals in¬ 
side the United States. We all know how 
well that promise has been kept in the past 
17 years. It was only No. 1 in a long series 
of broken pledges. 

FOUR RULES WE MUST FOLLOW 

In discussing such a program, the men and 
women who know Soviet psychology set up 
certain very specific requirements: 

1. The proclamation must be an official 
declaration commg (like the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine, the Emancipation Proclamation, or the 
Fourteen Points) from the responsible head 
or heads of state. 

2. The proclamation must he addressed 
primarily to the rank and file—the 95 per¬ 
cent who are the subject people. As for the 
ruling 5 percent—^the Communists and their 
immediate followers—^there is always the 
chance of creating division. Some can be 
converted; others, hke the Nazis before them, 
will feel that their destinies are wrapped up 
in the survival of the regime. They must 
either win or go down with it in flames. 

3. All proposals must be clearly labeled as 
subject to the will of the Russian people as 
expressed in free and honest elections. 
There must he nothing to suggest a program 
which is being imposed or decreed by a 
would-be conquering power. Soviet people 
have had enough decrees in the last 30 years. 

4. The statement of peace aim:; must be 
simple, clear, and understandable, and well 
within the experience of the Soviet masses. 
At no point can there be any big, vague, 
windy pronouncements about freedom, de¬ 
mocracy, or the rights of man. Among all 
mass audiences a concrete statement is al¬ 
ways more powerful than an abstract one. 
But in the Soviet world there is an added 
consideration. One of Lenin's first, and 
deadliest, rules was to “confuse vocabu¬ 
laries.” Thus, after thirty-odd years of Bol¬ 
shevik propaganda, the freedom words have 
lost all meaning. All we have left to work 
with are the simple, concrete picture words— 
the names of objects and things and actions 
which are part of everybody’s everyday life. 

BUILD AN IMAGE OF FREEDOM 

The problem, then, is to find the right pic¬ 
ture words to reconstruct an image of free¬ 
dom in minds which have been dulled and 
distorted by a generation of propaganda. 

The seven points given here are a first ap¬ 
proach to the problem. Each stands for one 
of the basic freedoms in our free, democratic 
way of life. But each point is expressed in 
words which also apply to the daily lives of 
Soviet subjects, and are understandable in 
terms of their own experience. As an added 
test of concreteness, only those points were 
chosen which could be translated directly 
into pictures, as shown here. Thus the 
proclamation is adapted not only to broad¬ 
casting but to printing on thin nce-paper 
sheets, easily concealed and smuggled across 
frontiers by anti-Soviet underground work¬ 
ers. This procedure was employed often and 
successfully during World War H. Another 
method, recently tested, would be to send 
leaflets over the border by small free balloons. 

The whole problem Is best summed up in 
this comment from one Soviet refugee: 

“Technically,” he writes, “we know that 
your broadcasts are getting through. Of 
course there’s always the jamming. And 
besides that, only a few non-Communists 
have both the receiving sets and the courage 
to listen in. But even a lew is enough. In 
any sealed-in society, really important mews 
always goes like lightning over the grape¬ 
vine. And hundreds of escaped Russians like 
myself are ready to go underground and 
across borders, to help spread the word. 

“But you must have something to say. 
Russians will not risk their lives to listen to 
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broadcasts that only talk of freedom in re¬ 
mote and general terms.” 

Here then is the question—and a fateful 
one—for the American people. Will our 
western world produce some great leader 
now, as it has in every crisis of the past, to 
speak the words of freedom in such a way 
that they will echo round the world and 
stir the hearts of men? Today the words and 
the idiOins and the method of transmission 
may differ from the past—hut the inner 
meaning remains the same. 

When will such a leader—or group of 
leaders—step forward? 

The need today is greater than ever. 

This time our job is to smash through the 
iron curtain and give the Soviet people, in 
words and symbols which they can under¬ 
stand, America’s great, time-tested and ever- 
thnlling message It is the message of 
malice toward none and charity for all, of 
government of, by, and for the people, and, 
under God, a new birth of freedom—around 
the world. 

SEVEN POINTS IN A NEW EMANCIPATION PROCLA¬ 
MATION FOB THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

1. “You can travel where you please.” 
Today Soviet citizens can’t cross frontiers. 
Even inside Russia they are chained to local 
communities. Sometimes people of a whole 
area, like the Crimea, are uprooted and trans¬ 
ported forever to distant locali'^ns. Families 
are broken up and sent to faraway provinces 
Free citizens could travel, or stay home, as 
they pleased. 

2. “You can buy more things.” Soviet liv¬ 
ing standards are pitifully low. The rea¬ 
sons: Production of war materiel, plus Com¬ 
munist incompetence in making and dis¬ 
tributing consumer goods. Russian soldiers 
who saw western Europe, or used United 
States lend-lease goods, dream of the day 
they can buy foreign products, and when 
their own factories will work lor them. 

3. “You can own your own land.” The de¬ 
sire to own property is a basic human in¬ 
stinct, frustrated by the Communist regime. 
Reports indicate Soviet food supply is threat¬ 
ened because 40,000,000 peasants balk at 
working solely for the state on collective 
farms. Factory workers have no Incentive to 
produce except fear. “Freedom, to own” is a 
magic slogan. 

4. “Your churches will be open.” Sup¬ 
pression of religion was one of Lenin’s first 
aims. Churches were turned into gran¬ 
aries or antireligious museums. Except for 
a puppet state church, religion has been 
driven underground. But memories of the 
church are still strong, particularly among 
the older people. Freedom to worship God 
retains a powerful appeal for them. 

5 “No more slave-labor camps ” The 
dread of slave labor hangs over every Soviet 
home. Estimates of the number doomed to 
killing labor in MVD terror camps range 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. The strongest 
appeal of any new Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion should be to those suffering—or whose 
relatives are suffering—from this barbarous 
form of slavery. 

6. “Your nation will be free.” Even ex¬ 
cluding satellite states, the U. S. S. R. is not 
one nation but a collection of over 100 rest¬ 
less races and nations. These nations 
should be free, and their citizens allowed to 
choose their own leaders in free elections. 
The subject people will welcome independ¬ 
ence, either as separate nations or within 
regional federations. 

7. “World peace through UN.” No one 
has more reason to dread war than the 
Russians who saw their country torn to 
shreds in World War II. Above all, any ap¬ 
peal should make clear that, without Stalin, 
their newly constituted governments, freely 
elected, would share Ih an era of world¬ 
wide peace and security, within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations. 
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Campaign Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

OF 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ABIZOITA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a radio 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KerrJ on October 25, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

My fellow Oklahomans, on November 7, 
you will choose many of your State and 
national leaders for the years just ahead. 
You not only choose between candidates, 
you choose between political parties. 

The only hope of the Republicans is to 
find or to create division among the Demo¬ 
crats. Otherwise, they have no hope of 
victory. 

The Democrats want to do more for the 
people. The Republicans want the people 
to do something to the Democrats. 

I pay tribute to each of our nominees on 
the State and national tickets. 

Johnston Murray is a native Oklahoman. 
He has worked successfully as a farmer, as 
a laborer, as an educator, and a lawyer. By 
ability and experience, he is amply quali¬ 
fied to make a great governor for all the 
people of Oklahoma. 

Mike Monroney, likewise, is a native 
Oklahoman. He also is a product of Okla¬ 
homa schools. He also has been a success¬ 
ful businessman, and Mike Monroney has 
had 12 years of outstanding and successful 
service in the Congress of the United States. 
He will make a great United States Senator. 

The Republicans have chosen as their 
nominee for governor one whom I have pre- 
vioiisly referred to as the oldest and coldest 
reactionary 1 know. 

I was astounded a few weeks ago when, 
in a radio speech, I heard J. O. Perguson 
make the following statement: ‘T have the 
viewpoint of the men and women who have 
seen Oklahoma fan from her greatness to 
where we are the poor relation of the other 
47 States.” 

Now. Isn’t that ridiculous? Oklahoma is 
the envy of the Nation and the pride of 
her 2,300,000 citizens. Aunt Eller in the 
world-famed musical show Oklahoma, ex¬ 
pressed my sentiments to a *'t.” She said, 
“We don’t claim to be no better than any¬ 
body else, but we dern sure ‘air’ jest as 
good.” 

A few days ago. I was reminded of Just 
how wrong -Jo Ferguson was when he thus 
slandered Oklahoma. An Oklahoma farm 
boy, Walter Cummings of Freedom, was 
elected national president of the Future 
Farmers of America. Mary Ellen Ash, Okla¬ 
homa A. & M. College senior from Muskogee, 
was chosen queen of the American Royal 
Livestock Show at Kansas City. A group of 
Oklahoma farm boys and girls made almost 
a clean sweep of victories and honors at the 
same American Royal show. The livestock 
Judging team from Oklahoma A. & M. beat 
out all competition, including Kansas, Ne¬ 
braska, Iowa, and others for the first prize 
In the intercollegiate judging contest. 

In California, Mrs. Hope Reed, of Vlnlta, 
was chosen as national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

On the other side of the continent, in 
Washington, D. 0., an Oklahoma banker. 


Elmer Harber from Shawnee and Seminole 
was drafted by the President of the United 
States to become the directing head of the 
RFC, the greatest multibillion dollar bank¬ 
ing business in the world. And then, an 
amazing Oklahoma University football team, 
already acknowledged to be at least the third 
best in the Nation, defeated the Texas Long¬ 
horns before 76,000 roaring fans m the 
Cotton Bowl at Dallas. 

During the brief period m which these 
historic events were happening, an even more 
notable occurrence took place. The Junior 
Senator from Oklahoma became the grand¬ 
father of a 7 pound 11 ounce boy. 

Does anyone believe that these wonderful 
things could happen in a State that is the 
poor relation of all the other 47 States? I 
want to say that any Oklahoman who thinks 
this IS downright ignorant, and anyone who 
says It is outrageously impertinent. 

Now, my friends, the Republicans also have 
a nominee for the United States Senate. I 
must say, however, they haven’t had him 
very long. For a while, the Democrats 
thought they had him. But the hand was 
quicker than the eye—^and one day, between 
sundown and sunup. Bill got away. I quote 
his own words from the Tulsa World of Sun¬ 
day, October 15 “I want your support. I 
don’t care if you aie a Republican or a Demo¬ 
crat, I have been both.*" 

Frankly, I doubt that Bill Alexander is 
either a Republican or a Democrat I know 
that no man can be both. 

Of course, being on both sides of a ques¬ 
tion is no new experience for Bill. I have 
heard of those who wanted to dance every 
set. I have heard of those who wanted to 
run with the foxes and hunt with the hounds. 

Bill tries ’em all, with equal ease and equal 
failure. 

He was an original advocate of world feder¬ 
ation. He made speeches for it for VA years. 
He has now been against it for nearly 8 
months. 

When I first knew him, he was an ardent 
dry. He then became a militant advocate of 
repeal. At last reports, he is both 

Here is a statement he has made dozens 
of times, quote: “The blundering inefflclent 
Defense Department has spent more money 
in the last 4 yeais for travel than for new 
military equipment.” Now, every eighth 
grade school child in Oklahoma knows bet¬ 
ter than that. The record shows less than 
$889,000,000 spent for all the travel of all our 
fighting forces since the end of Woild War EC. 
The same record shows nearly $9,000,000,000 
spent for new military equipment. This 
proves that Bill was speaking either from 
ignorance or something worse. 

About 10 days ago somebody put out the ru¬ 
mor that Senator Thomas would take a walk 
in this campaign Anyone who knew Elmer 
Thomas knew better. Anyone who was even 
curious could have found out better. But 
Bill. In his characteristic irresponsible im¬ 
petuosity, Issued a flamboyant statement, 
claiming the world with a fence around it. 
He said, “Monroney has been unmasked by 
a man who sat in the same Congress with 
him for 12 years—a man of his own political 
allegiance—Senator Elmer Thomas.” Sena¬ 
tor Thomas promptly and completely repudi¬ 
ated Alexander’s false claim. 

The truth is that his primary opponent, 
the Reverend George T. Balch, has taken the 
mask off of Alexander. In a blistering radio 
speech, Balch said, “This candidate (Alexan¬ 
der) may say he is a Simon-pure, dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican. That I deny. He is 
not a Republican. He is not a Democrat.’* 
Continuing, the Reverend Balch declared, 
“He is an out-and-out, hand-made, boss- 
bought mugwump, politically. He has 
treated the regularly elected Republican 
Party ofaclals as if they were dirt tinder his 
feet.” 

Actually, my friends, it wasn’t necessary 
for Alexander’s primary opponent thus to 


unmask him. He dropped the mask from 
his own face when he changed from a Demo¬ 
cratic candidate to a Republican candidate. 

Now, Bill says the United States Senate 
needs one man who will stand up and say, 
“I am a Christian ” Actually, my friends, 
more than 80 Members of the Senate are 
members of the church Every Senate ses¬ 
sion is opened with a prayer, first, of thanks¬ 
giving, and, second, for continued divine 
guidance. Almost all Members are Chris¬ 
tians, Bill, but they are too humble to make 
their Christianity a national issue. 

Now. actually, folks, Bill wouldn’t like it 
in the Senate nearly as well as he thinks he 
would He would do all right as an out- 
and-out missionary He would not be bad 
at holding a revival for any who would listen. 
But Bill would be greatly disappointed when 
he learned how few Senators listen to other 
Senators talk And he would be positively 
heartbroken when he found that under no 
circumstances would he be permitted to take 
up a collection. 

Of course, Bill has taken up collections at 
all his political meetings He puts on a great 
show. He makes the people laugh, then he 
makes ’em cry, and then he makes them 
pay. He tells them he has to have more than 
their votes to win. 

Now, most candidates would be glad to 
settle for votes. Bill asks for dollars,- too. 
He tells each new group about the ones who 
gave him money at previous meetings. He 
refers to kind old women and to what he 
calls horny-handed farmers who press dol¬ 
lar bills into his hand. 

My friends, there are no horny-handed 
farmers in Oklahoma. Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party changed all that. And I 
haven’t seen an old woman since I started 
to run for office 10 years ago. 

This brings me to the most Important part 
of this speech or any other speech. Novem¬ 
ber 7''is not the nominee’s day. It is the 
party’s day. It is not the candidates’ day. 
It is the people’s day. 

Many remember and none should ever for¬ 
get the 12 long years when we hardened 
under Harding, cooled under Coolidge, and 
hungered under Hoover. If there are those 
whose hearts yearn for the boom-and-bust, 
the privation and want, the hunger and 
despair of those days, they should vote for 
the Republicans, because we were rescued 
from all that by Democratic national admin¬ 
istrations, and the Democratic Party Is 
pledged to prevent its ever recurring. If you, 
my fellow Oklahomans, want to keep the 
abundant prosperity and the Impregnable 
national strength and security which we now 
have, then you should vote for the Demo¬ 
cratic nominees. 

We know that we have won two World Wars 
under Democratic leadership. We know 
that we are winning the present world-wide 
str.uggle against the powers of darkness un¬ 
der Democratic leadership. We know that 
our Nation has been rebuilt. We know that 
we have marched up out of the valley of 
gloom and depression We know today that 
our farmers and our workers are the most 
prosperous they have ever been. We know 
that American business which thrives or suf¬ 
fers, in direct relation to the purchasing 
power of farmers and workers, enjoys today 
the most abundant prosperity it has ever 
known. 

The Democratic Party believes In keeping 
all the security and all the progress we have 
made. We are pledged to their constant im¬ 
provement. We are resolved to work al¬ 
ways for the betterment of all the people. 

To all of you who rejoice in the great 
prosperity of our people at home; to all of 
you who approve our Invincible military 
strength that insures our security among 
the nations of the world; we ask your sup¬ 
port, We ask that you Join us on No¬ 
vember 7 in rolling up an overwhelming 
Democratic victory. 
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Wisconsin Editorial Comment on 
November Election 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mi\ WILEY. Mr. President, it has been 
exceedingly gratifying to read the very 
fine editorial expressions which have ap¬ 
peared in Wisconsin newspapers follow¬ 
ing the November 7 election. I am 
humbly grateful for the many gracious 
comments which have appeared regard¬ 
ing the endorsement which I was per¬ 
sonally given at the polls. 

I was particularly interested in read¬ 
ing the editorial analysis which appeared 
on the subject of the exact meaning of 
the election, not so much in terms of 
personalities who won or lost, but in 
terms of exactly what our people de¬ 
cided on the basis of the issues. Their 
opinion of the basic issues of our times 
was, of course, the most decisive factor 
in the election. 

I believe that certain editorial com¬ 
ments which have appeared in various 
Wisconsin papers will be of interest to 
folks in other States as an index o' grass¬ 
roots opinion in the Badger State. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record excerpts from the 
following newspapers: Prom the Vilas 
County News Review of November 9, 
1950; from the Wisconsin State Journal 
of November 8; from the Oshkosh North¬ 
western of the same date; and from the 
Wausau Record-Herald, also of the same 
date. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Vilas County ^Wis.) News Review 
of November 9, 1950] 

God Bless America 

This is a great country, and never greater 
than on election day. 

Nowhere in the world can the people go to 
the polls and say what they think, except 
right here on the North American Continent. 

This writer has always had great faith in 
the people. The people are patient. There 
seems to be no limit to their patience. They 
endure and endure, until one wonders if 
they will ever protest. 

Suddenly, one day they go to the polls. 
They speak w^th a might and an authority 
that cannot be denied. When It Is over, 
definite things have happened. 

In some cases, men are smashed. The 
public, patient too long, finally strikes a 
mighty blow. It annihilates. It bruises 
and batters. Sometimes the bruising and 
battering is so terrific the politician never 
recovers. Sometimes he gives up public life. 
Sometimes, when necessary, he is brought to 
justice for his misdeeds. 

Let us never forget that the Democrats 
wanted this election. They wanted it so 
badly they were wiUing to spend plenty of 
money to get it. In some States, as Ohio, 
they brought in their top publicists, their 
top publicity men, their outstanding ora¬ 
tors, the virtual cream of the crop. These 
were rushed in and turned their high-price 


talent on, then rushed out and a new corps 
was rushed in. 

In some cases, as in Wisconsin, a captain 
of the Pendergast machine, the smartest 
political machine in the country, the ma¬ 
chine that has for its motto “feed *em and 
vote ’em,” was brought in In other places 
the Veep, the genial, champion story-teller, 
Barkley, himself, went to the rescue with 
a number of talks. 

All this was because the Democrats wanted 
an endorsement of their policies which have 
resulted in the Korean war, in high prices, in 
confusion and extravagance and in the wast¬ 
ing of good food They wanted an endorse¬ 
ment of socialized medicine, which would put 
the politician in your doctor’s office and the 
ward heeler m your hospitals, and the Spence 
bill. They wanted approval of leaving the 
Communists in high places. 

The people listened. That, vast con¬ 
glomerate force of doctors and lawyers and 
housewives and teamsters and clerks and 
engineers and ditch diggers that make up 
the people endured the bombardment, then 
didn’t give approval. 

In State after State the people expressed 
their dissatisfaction, their disgust, their fear, 
and their righteous indignation. 

Oh, it’s a great, mighty, wonderful thing 
to see the people, at last, make up their 
minds. It is an awe-inspiring thing to see 
them go to the polls and let it be known that 
they demand a change m policies. 

The ballot box, more than anything else, 
has made America great. A strong and in¬ 
telligent and capable people expressing their 
wishes without fear or favor, m control of 
their own destinies, is what has made 
America great. The patience of these strong 
people, their endurance and their tolerance is 
mighty, too, but it rims out. 

It ran out November 7. The people took 
over, unswayed and unmoved by high-price 
spell-binding and expensive letters, posters, 
advertisements, and the costly experience of 
publicity agents who are versed in knowing 
how to sway people. The people had made 
up their minds over the months when the 
Korean war started and when the casualty 
lists came in. They went to the polls and 
they administered a stern and relentless re¬ 
buke to the men they felt responsible. They 
warned others that they would tolerate no 
more bungling. 

This is a great country, and never greater 
than on November 7. 

God bless America, and keep her safe. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis., of November 8, 1950] 

The Meaning of Kohler and Wiley 

The election of Republicans, Walter Koh¬ 
ler as Governor, and Alexander Wiley as 
United States Senator, and the defeat of 
their down-the-lme Fair Deal opponents 
provides Wisconsin political philosophers 
vdth food for thought. 

Mr. Kohler’s victory is, certainly, a vin¬ 
dication of and vote of confidence in the 
Republican Party that has given this State 
excellent, clean government for more than 
a decade. 

His victory was a repudiation of the Madi- 
son-controlled-and-directed Wisconsin Dem* 
ocratic Party, which sought to taring the 
questionable blessings of deficit spending 
and autocratic government to the State. 

The Wiley victory points to many things: 

Wisconsin citizens want men In Washing¬ 
ton who will vote to curb the power of Fed¬ 
eral Government. Wisconsin citizens want 
to decide—themselves—how the dollars they 
earn will he i^ent. 

And this is most Important: Wisconsin 
citizens want men In Washington who will 
have the courage, honest intention, and 
willingness to expose and drive from high 
places the Communists and fellow travelers 


who have wormed their way into positions 
of power and influence. 

fFrom the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern of 
November 8, 1950] 

Wiley Returned as United States Senator 

Riding on the strong Republican tide that 
swept Wisconsin’s rural counties in Tues¬ 
day’s election, United States Senator Alex¬ 
ander WILEY, Republican, won in the bit¬ 
terly contested race in which Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Thomas E. Fairchild, of Verona, Demo¬ 
crat, vas hi., opponent. 

Wiley took a large early lead in the vote 
battle, particularly m the rural areas, and 
Fairchild was unable to overcome that ad¬ 
vantage gained in the farm counties, even in 
the late returns from Milwaukee and other 
industrial points regarded as Democratic 
strongholds. 

Oshkosh and Winnebago County voters 
gave Wiley a splendid endorsement, com¬ 
pared with the totals made by his political 
foe, Fairchild. 

The Wiley victory was an important fac¬ 
tor in the Nation’s congressional contests, in 
which the Republicans slaughtered the Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership, taut apparently fell short 
pf seizing control of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress. 

Evidently the majority of the voters had 
decided emphatically that they were tired 
of what the Democratic administration has 
been doing to them and wanted a change. 

One of the biggest upsets, affecting or¬ 
ganized labor’s effort to wipe out the Taft- 
Hartley labor-control law, was in Ohio, where 
Senator Robert A- Taft was reelected, de¬ 
feating his Democratic opponent, Joseph T. 
Ferguson, who was backed by a Truman- 
labor coalition that spent a huge amount of 
money and conducted an intensive campaign 
In the hope of ending Taft’s brilliant career 
in the Senate. 

[From the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald of 
November 8, 1960] 

Much To Cheer About 

The voters of Wisconsin reaffirmed their 
confidence in the kind of government— 
good government—they have been getting 
under the Republican administrations at 
Madison by decisively electing a full slate 
of GOP State officers in Tuesday’s election. 

And they expressed their displeasure over 
the type of government offered hy the Demo¬ 
cratic administration at Washington by re¬ 
turning United States Senator Wiley to office 
and increasing the Republican representation 
in the House of Representatives from 8 seats 
to 9 out of the State’s 10 seats. 

The Republican gains were substantial 
enough, we believe, to give the party reason 
to eye the 1952 elections with confidence, but 
not spectacular enough to give them the 
fatal overconfidence of 1948. 

Chinese Reds Enjoying United States 
Luxuries While Our Soldiers Are Djring 
In Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
tinanimoiis consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
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thought-provoking article entitled “Chi¬ 
nese Reds Enjoying United States Lux¬ 
uries '"vhile Our Soldiers Are Dying in 
Korea/' written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Evenirg Star of No¬ 
vember 28, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as fallows: 

This Changing World—Chinese Reds En¬ 
joying United r tates Luxuries While Our 
Soldiers Are Dying in Korea 

(By Constantine Brown) 

At the very time when officials of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Government are enjoying 
the luxuries of the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, American soldi^^rs are being killed in 
North Korea by Chinese Communist troops. 

Our men are not there as representatives 
of the United States Government. They 
represent the same United Nations which is 
receiving with utmost courtesy and smiles 
the spokesmen of the so-called Peiping gov¬ 
ernment. 

What would the American people have said 
if m 1942 a batch of Hitlerites had arrived in 
New York or Washington, rot to discuss peace 
but to accuse the American Government of 
such “crimes” as giving help to Britain and 
invading North Africa 

international territory 
Technically the situation is not the same 
Lake Success is international territory be¬ 
cause It houses the United Nations. New 
York by implication, has somewhat the same 
status, inasmuch as it offers accommodation 
for those who attend sessions of the United 
Nations regularly or on special invitation. 

The Chinese Communists are not here to 
discuss ways and means of halting the Ko¬ 
rean holocaust. They have come for the 
specific purpose of accusing the American 
Government of “intervening” in Formosa. 
If they allow themselves to be drawn into 
any discussion of Korea, it will be only to 
denounce the “crimes” of General MacAr- 
thur and the American soldiers under his 
command. 

The nine-man delegation was taken in 
hand, as soon as it set foot on American ter¬ 
ritory, by the representative of China’s bosses, 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik, 
who awaited them at Idlewild Airport. He is 
making doubly sure that the Chinese do not 
change a comma in the Instructions drawn 
for them by the Kremlin. 

Mr Malik, however, has permitted some 
representatives of Britain and India—^two 
countries which have recognized the Chinese 
People’s Eepublic—to talk to the new man¬ 
darins. These, together with the French, 
Yugoslavs, and some others, are scraping 
and bowing in the hope of winning the favor 
of the Russian dictators’ newest Charlie Mc- 
Carthys. 

cost in AMERICAN LIVES 
The Chinese Communists made their 
charges of American intervention in For¬ 
mosa last summer, before their divisions ac¬ 
tively entered the battle against the UN 
forces in Korea. There might have been 
some reasonable grounds for permitting these 
men to come to America at that time to press 
their trumped-up charges against our Gov¬ 
ernment. But since that time not only the 
UN supreme commander in Korea, but also 
the representatives of his command, have 
confirmed the fact that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have thrown a large force into a 
fight to prevent the unification and pacifica¬ 
tion of Korea. The Intervention of these 
troops has cost America alone nearly 1,000 
lives and at least three times as many other 
casualtlec. 


The Peiping delegation is not here to dis¬ 
cuss how to stop the bloodshed in Korea. 
Their only purpose is to discuss the crimes 
of the imper-alistic warmongering American 
Government. The Peiping delegates are on 
American territory—where they are enjoying 
the protection, courtesies, and services of 
Americans, some of whom may have had sons 
or other relatives killed in Korea—to blast us 
and not to talk peace 
The wishful-thinking British and Indian 
diplomats whisper in the ears of American 
delegates at the UN that if we leave matters 
to them they may be able to obtain some 
compromise in. Asia. They still advocate 
firmly the Russian thesis that Peiping's 
stooges should be given the seat held at pres¬ 
ent by the Nationalists at Lake Success 
A situation far more dangerous than the 
1938 Munich agreement will threaten us if 
our diplomats plunge headlong into the com¬ 
promise which some of our allies now are 
preparing at Lake Success. 


German Youth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present juncture of the critical situa¬ 
tion in Germany which will determine 
whether Germany will or will not take 
its part in the defense of freedom of 
western Europe, the appended editorial 
from yesterday’s New York Times on 
German youth should be of the deep¬ 
est interest to every Member: 

German Youth 

A disquieting feature of the current par¬ 
liamentary elections In Bavaria is the po¬ 
litical apathy revealed among young Ger¬ 
mans. As Jack Raymond reported in this 
newspaper, many young people are cyni¬ 
cally distrustful of politics and politicians. 
Apparently they feel helpless to influence 
the course of events by political action. 

This attitude is not surprising. Unlike 
their older compatriots, these young men 
and women have experienced little except 
Hitlerism and the horrors of war. Five years 
of Allied and German efforts at reorienta¬ 
tion have not succeeded in filling the vacuum 
left by the collapse of the Reich with an 
understanding of the workings and mean¬ 
ing of democracy. The tremendous task of 
physical reconstruction used up much of 
the mental and material resources which 
might have been employed In efforts to show 
German youth that it has a stake in the 
democratic way of life. Again, disclosures 
of aberrations such as former Nazis being 
permitted to teach in German schools are 
not calculated to imbue young people with 
an ardent faith in western liberalism. Yet 
It is precisely the schools on which the re¬ 
orientation program depends most heavily. 

The lesson of this sidelight of the Bavarian 
elections should spur Allied and German au¬ 
thorities, teachers and youth workers in 
their effort to develop the potential of Ger¬ 
man youth in the constructive cause of 
freedom. History has shown that there is 
no richer, easier prey for the would-be dic¬ 
tator than a youth drifting without aim and 
ideal. It is a danger neither the Germans 
nor the rest of the Western World at large 
can afford to ignore. 


Address by Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, of 
South Carolina, Before National Asso¬ 
ciation of Real Estate Boards 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 20 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by me 
on November 14, 1950, before the forty- 
third annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Real Estate and Government 

I have often had the occasion, as chair¬ 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to welcome the very able rep¬ 
resentatives of your organization when they 
appeared before our committee to testify 
on housing legislation. Today I am grate¬ 
ful for the opportunity to return those visits 
and to renew pleasant associations. 

Real estate is your business, and I cer¬ 
tainly cannot hope to tell you anything 
about that subject which you don’t already 
know. Since, however, we share common 
aims and face common problems, I think it 
would give you who build our homes a better 
understanding and appreciation of the role 
Government plays in helping you carry out 
your job if I explain briefly how the Banking 
and Currency Committee came to deal with 
housing legislation, our accomplishments, 
and our objectives. 

The provision of adequate homes for all 
of our people has long presented a number 
of very difficult problems. At the root of 
these problems was the simple fact that a 
house, unlike other products of our very 
efficient system of production and distribu¬ 
tion, could not readily be mass-produced, 
and neatly packaged, and shipped hundreds 
of miles. A house, even a simple one, is 
necessarily an expensive product, and one 
which very few people can purchase except 
on credit. In a free-enterprise system 
housing problems therefore resolve them¬ 
selves in large part into questions of finance 
and of credit. It is for this reason that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, both 
in the House and in the Senate, have been 
entrusted with Jurisdiction over housing. 

On a number of occasions within our 
own generation, housing problems have 
reached a point which made It necessary and 
Inevitable that Federal action be taken. 
During the depression In the early 1930's 
hundreds of thousands of American families 
faced the loss of their homes through mort¬ 
gage foreclosure. This threat carried with 
it the further threat of insolvency to banks, 
insurance companies, and other lending in¬ 
stitutions, and of ruin to their depositors 
and policyholders and shareholders. Our 
entire social and economic structure was 
then ill danger of serious and lasting harm. 
The part which Federal legislation played in 
meeting this crisis forms the background 
against which more recent legislation must 
be viewed in order to be understood. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—^the 
HOLC—-which was authorized by the Con¬ 
gress in 1933, made it possible for about 
1,000,000 families to have their homes 
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from mortgage foreclosure. This temporary 
agency also saved thousands of lending insti¬ 
tutions from bankruptcy. 

It was the HOLC that popularized the 
single, long-term, low-interest-rate mort¬ 
gage Many of you here, of course, remem¬ 
ber t^iat at one time two or three separate 
mortgages were customarily placed on even 
a small home. These mortgages generally 
expired in about 5 or 6 years and often 
sooner. Legal and recording fees contrib¬ 
uted materially to the cost of housing when 
first, second, and third mortgages were pe¬ 
riodically renewed. In addition, interest 
rates were high, especially on second and 
third mortgages. The HOLC, along with the 
FHA which was authorized in X934, were 
largely responsible for eliminating this cum¬ 
bersome and expensive system for financing 
residential real estate. 

The mortgage insurance guaranties of the 
PHA brought a steady flow of credit into the 
home-construction field. The operations of 
the Home Loan Bank Board and its regional 
home loan bank system served the same pur¬ 
pose, as did the insurance operations of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion. Incidentally just before the end of this 
session our committee reported and the Con¬ 
gress enacted legislation which permits the 
FSLIC to insure share accounts in an amount 
up to $10,000 each, instead of $5,000 as was 
formerly the case. 

These various Federal programs all take 
the form of financial aids. These measures 
have greatly strengthened our private lend¬ 
ing institutions and have enabled the resi¬ 
dential construction industry to maintain a 
high level of production. This in turn has 
contributed to the profits and prosperity not 
only of lenders and builders but also of real- 
estate brokers and appraisers and managers. 
It has also made it possible for bank deposi¬ 
tors, shareholders in savings and loan asso¬ 
ciations, and other investors to receive a fair 
return on safe and sound investments. All 
these results are very desirable, but none of 
them, and I wish to emphasize this, repre¬ 
sents the primary reason why the Congress 
and the Government is concerned with resi¬ 
dential real-estate financing or residential 
construction. 

The major reason and the only justifica¬ 
tion for Federal housing legislation is the 
ultimate aim which the Government shares 
with the real-estate industry to provide de¬ 
cent housing for all our people. In the final 
analysis, the FHA, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation have justified their 
existence by the fact that they have helped 
to bring more and better housing within 
the reach of more American families, includ¬ 
ing those of low and moderate income. By 
Itself the real-estate industry did not and 
could not hope to provide the opportunity 
of a decent home for all our citizens. 

Let me give you a few illustrations. One 
problem which clearly could not be met 
through normal financial aids to private in¬ 
dustry was the problem of housing for de¬ 
fense workers and military personnel during 
and immediately prior to World War II. 
Starting in 1940, there occurred vast migra¬ 
tions of families to Industrial and other 
military centers. Lack of housing at that 
time represented a serious threat to the pro¬ 
duction of the tools of war. In order to 
encourage the greatest amount of construc¬ 
tion by private builders through private 
financing, title VI of the National Housing 
Act was enacted, making FHA mortgage in¬ 
surance available to private lenders and 
builders on more flexible and advantageous 
terms. This title was particularly effective 
to providing urgently needed rental housing 
through private financing. However, to re¬ 
mote areas and to other areas where the 
housing needs were thought to be temporary 


and where private industry could not un¬ 
dertake the job, the Government resorted 
to direct Federal financing. Even here, how¬ 
ever, the actual construction was, of course, 
done by private builders. 

Then there was the problem of our return¬ 
ing veterans and their inability to find a 
place to live. Many of our boys had given 
up their homes on entering military service. 
Very fev7 had any opportunity during their 
war service to compete for existing homes 
then available at lower prices and rents. In 
recognition of these facts and of the severe 
postwar housing shortage, the Congress made 
special financing aids available to veterans 
wishing to purchase or build homes. The 
FHA title VI program was extended to vet¬ 
erans on the same terms as it had before 
served war workers, and the GI bill of rights 
provided for the home-loan guaranty pro¬ 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The health and welfare of our people, the 
status of family life, and the very structure 
of our communities are affected by any 
widespread failure to provide decent homes 
within the financial reach of our people. 
These are the considerations which help to 
shape legislative aids which are designed 
to meet consumer needs. However, there 
has been a consistent policy in all of our 
legislation to channel Federal aids through 
private financing to the very fullest extent 
possible. 

Public housing, upon which some of you 
and I have smeerely differed, was resorted 
to as a means of meeting a real and a very 
desperate need, and one which was not be¬ 
ing met, and which, according to the best 
and most expert evidence presented to our 
committee, could not be met by private en¬ 
terprise. But even this program is carried 
on for the most part by private enterprise. 
No one can deny that the real-estate in¬ 
dustry has benefited greatly from the Gov¬ 
ernment’s activity in the field of housing 
and home financing, even from the very pro¬ 
grams it opposed. 

Members of the House and Senate are not 
and cannot be expected to be experts on many 
of the questions they must legislate on, but 
they are experts on democracy and deter¬ 
mining what IS m the best interests of the 
majority of our people. Be assured, there¬ 
fore, and have faith m our decisions, espe¬ 
cially when we finally make up our minds on 
a controversial subject. You can be sure 
that we are convinced after exhaustive in¬ 
vestigations and hearing all sides that we, 
a majority of your Congress, are only adding 
strength to and enhancing our system of 
competitive private enterprise. 

It is not necessary for me to detail our 
record of housing achievement these last few 
years. You helped to make it possible. But 
it could never have been made were it not 
for the financial aids provided by the FHA, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. Indeed, 
since the end of World War H, almost half 
of the dwellings started have been insured 
or guaranteed by either the FHA or the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration, and many of the oth¬ 
ers have been aided less directly by credit 
made available through the Home Loan 
Bank System. In June and July of this year, 
for instance, 35 percent of all the privately 
financed housing units started were insured 
by the FHA and 13 percent were guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Thus 48 
percent of all private residential construc¬ 
tion during these 2 months received major 
Federal financial aid. This 48 percent fig¬ 
ure is not unusual. Rather, it is typical of 
the period since World War n. 

In spite of the headway we have made to 
meeting our housing needs and to spite of 
the prosperous conditions prevailing in the 
real-estate industry you will be confronted 


by the challenge of fulfillmg a huge housing 
need for many years to come. In 1940 our 
population was about 131,700,000. Today our 
pjoplation IS about 150,500,000. The percent¬ 
age increase is over 14 percent. The number 
of our dv/ellmg units has increased from 
about 37,300,000 in 1940 to about 46,150,000 
at the present time. This is a percentage in- 
ciease of about 24 percent. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the number of our households 
las increased by about 25 percent and our 
per-capita income, even after allowing for 
higher cost of living, has increased by about 
80 percent. Thus the economic demand for 
Housing has increased more rapidly than the 
supply. Furthermore these figures do not 
take into account the need to replace the 
many substandard units which are a blot 
upon our local communities and which a Na¬ 
tion as rich and as powerful as we are ought 
not to tolerate. 

With building starts for 9 months of this 
year estimated at 1,105,000 we were really be¬ 
ginning to catch up on some of the backlog 
of housing demand when unfortunately the 
international situation took the unhappy 
turn it did. We could not, and cannot even 
now, although the military and international 
outlook IS much brighter than it was a couple 
of months ago, permit current civilian de¬ 
mand to siphon away the materials and 
products needed for defense purposes, nor 
could we afford to allow prices to skyrocket 
and unstable economic conditions to de¬ 
velop. 

Thus, the construction industry being the 
key industry it is, in peacetime or wartime, 
was naturally one of the first industries to 
feel the effects of our shift to a semiwar 
economy. It would not be fair to the home 
buyer, the real-estate industry, or to our citi¬ 
zens generally to allow the economic forces 
resulting from the international and mili¬ 
tary situation to have full and free play. A 
severe cutback in the record-breaking level 
of home production was not a pleasant thing 
to aim for. Yet, it is necessary if our defense 
effort is not to suffer. It is necessary also 
from a housing viewpoint, since the economic 
demand for new housing cannot long survive 
inflation m the cost of construction mate¬ 
rials. 

I am convinced that the need for reducing 
construction was proven beyond dispute. 
The only real problem remaining was how to 
devise credit regulations which would bal¬ 
ance essential civilian needs against essential 
defense needs, and which would result in a 
fair apportionment of the necessary sacri¬ 
fices among all those in need of housing, in¬ 
cluding veterans and their families and low- 
income and moderate-income families. 

The Government has taken a major step 
in Its attempt to solve this difficult problem. 
However, no one can fully evaluate the many 
factors involved, nor foresee the many new 
developments which arise. Therefore, it now 
remains for all of us to watch closely for 
the actual effects of the recent credit re¬ 
strictions under changing conditions. I 
know that your Industry, as well as the 
Housing Agency and the Federal Reserve 
Board, are doing Just that. I am sure, also, 
that the credit controls will be modified from 
time to time on the basis of actual experi¬ 
ence, in order to enable the housing indus¬ 
try to make the greatest possible contribu¬ 
tion to our civilian and defense needs. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the whole real-estate Industry 
has a tremendous responsibility to the period 
Immediately ahead. Controls by them- 
' selves cannot do the job. We need the co¬ 
operation, above all, of industry. If we 
don’t have it in this key industry where else 
can w^ expect it, and Imagine, if you will, 
the consequences. 

If you as an industry and we as a Nation 
make the small sacrifices that are required 
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in the months ahead, your industry and our 
Nation can look ahead with assurance to a 
peace and prosperity the like of which you 
hesitate to dream of, hut for which I feel 
confident we shall continue to work and 
pray. 


The Strength of Unity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Novemder 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
an the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘'Close Ranks/’ published 
in the Boston Herald of November 17, 
1950. This is an excellent editorial in 
the present emergency situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Close Ranks 

Where is the strength of America? We are 
planning an army of 3,000,000 men. But 
Russia plans 12,000,000. We have the atom 
bomb. But so probably has Russia. We 
have allies. But so has Russia, allies with 
limitless manpower like China. We have 
amazing productive capacities. But Korea 
has shown us that Russia, too, can build 
formidable tanks and effective jet fighting 
planes. We have right and justice on our 
side. But the Russians hold the mastery 
of the technique of the big lie, to make the 
bad look good 

Where is our strength? How do we stand 
against the greatest adversary in all history? 
Do we even know the peril we are in’ 

Our strength must lie in an aroused unity, 
in a consciousness of the danger and in a 
mighty determination to meet It with all the 
force we have. 

Somehow we haven’t achieved that con¬ 
centrated purpose. We do not even show 
signs of achieving it. 

It is true that the crisis has come gradu¬ 
ally. There has been no Pearl Harbor to stir 
the national consciousness. Instead we 
have passed from one grave incident to an¬ 
other only a little graver, and we could easily 
become engaged in a full scale war with 
China without realizing it. 

But by this time the diabolical purpose of 
the Kremlin is certain. The real test of 
strength may come soon or late, but come it 
will. 

In the meantime America must close its 
ranks. It must attain the same unity, the 
same fixed purpose that it would have if the 
armies of the two worlds were totally en¬ 
gaged. There must be a patriotic willing¬ 
ness to defer those domestic issues that di¬ 
vide and weaken us. The telephone strike 
that drags on over a difference of less than 4 
cents an hour is a fantastic contrast to the 
bitter fighting in Korea and the uncertainty 
ahead. This is no time for the kind of poli¬ 
tics that seeks the selfish advantage of one 
class or one group. The rivalry of business 
with business or union with union or man¬ 
agement with union must be subordinated 
to the national security. No one wins If 
America loses. 

The American people need to be alerted. 
They need to know that 4,798 Americans dead 


in Korea are not the end of the sacrifice that 
must be made. They need from Washing¬ 
ton a true report on the state of the Nation, 
They need to have what we spoke of in our 
editorial from Washington yesterday, great 
targets to shoot at, bold objectives to reach, 
the call to close our ranks. 


The Situation Confronting Us in Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

XN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
leading article in the current issue of 
the national weekly news magazine. 
Pathfinder, is a most thoughtful discus¬ 
sion of the fateful situation momentarily 
confronting us m Asia. It is timely, but 
inasmuch as it was written several days 
ago, it may well have the virtue of a more 
calm viewpoint than is possible in the 
light of developments during the past 48 
hours. Therefore, I think it is worthy 
of consideration by Members of the 
Senate, and for this reason I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

No World War in Asia—Why United States 

Strategy Prefers a ‘‘Deal” With Red 

China to Playing Russia’s Game 

“So far as the United States is concerned,” 
said the President last Thursday, “I wish to 
state unequivocally that because of our deep 
devotion to the cause of world peace and 
our long-standing friendship for the people 
of China, we will take every honorable step 
to prevent any extension of the hostilities in 
the Far East.” 

Upon these 51 words the balance between 
peace and a possible world war III teetered 
sickeningly this week. If a nine-man dele¬ 
gation from Red China to the UN will accept 
Harry Truman’s words in good faith—and 
open the way to “honorable” steps—then the 
Korean war can soon end. If, however, Gen. 
Wu Hsiu-chuan and his Moscow-schooled 
delegates degrade their case at Lake Suc¬ 
cess to vituperative harangues, then the war 
will drag along interminably. 

Of that, President Truman, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were certain. But that was about 
all they were certain of on the eve of the 
conversations. 

It was unpleasant to admit, but the United 
States was at war with China, if not with 
Soviet Russia itself. 

Though the war was still limited to the 
Korean-Manchurian border area, they didn’t 
know how long it would remain localized 
there. 

Though they had plenty of theories, they 
didn’t know why China had entered the war 
In the first place. 

welcome to AMERICA 

Yet out of this dismal fog of Ignorance, 
firm hopes of ultimate peace continued to 
grow. It is cheering that the Chinese dele¬ 
gation is coming to UN to talk—even though 
they come by way of ’Moscow. For more 


than a month prior to the delegates’ depar¬ 
ture from Peking, the United States had 
worked—^sometimes through the Security 
Council, sometimes through Sardar K M. 
Panikkar, Indian representative at Peking— 
to bring about these talks. If Wu Hsiu- 
chuan will talk—and talk about more than 
the United States Seventh Fleet in For¬ 
mosan waters—these are the points around 
which the conversations will revolve, and 
the probable United States answers: 

Question. What assurance have the Chi¬ 
nese that the United States does not have 
imperialistic designs on Manchuria? 

Answer. The United States will refer to its 
role as a member of UN and state emphati¬ 
cally that its sole purpose m Korea is to 
establish peace in a free country. It will 
state just as emphatically that it does not 
have, and never had, any intention of cross¬ 
ing the Manchurian border. 

Question What guaranty do the Chinese 
have that the United States does not intend 
to seize giant hydroelectric plants along the 
border, built mainly by the Japanese, and 
turn them over to a United States-dominated 
Korea? 

Answer The United States will promise 
Manchuria continued Yalu River power 
rights. Doubtful ownership of any plant 
will be a matter for whatever commission 
the UN designates for the job. 

Question. When peace comes to Korea, 
what share will the Chinese have in the re¬ 
establishment of a free Korean government? 

Answer. The United States recognizes the 
fact that China should have some voice in 
the government of postwar Korea—^from the 
standpoint of geography if no other. If the 
UN decides that China should have a seat in 
whatever commission is set up to supervise 
the creation of a new government, the United 
States will not object. However, the United 
States will oppose any move to establish a 
partisan control of a segmented Korea, such 
as was tried In the setting up of quadpartite 
zones in occupied Germany. 

Question. Does the United States intend 
to support Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa? 

Answer. The United States will insist that 
Formosa be neutralized as long as the Korean 
war continues The United States does not 
care if Chiang stays in Formosa or gets out. 
The United States will support any govern¬ 
ment the Formosans adopt for themselves— 
so long as that government Is freely chosen 
and not the product of external influences 
from Communist China—or any other 
nation. 

Question, Does the United States oppose 
the admission of Red China to the UN? 

Answer. More than a month ago United 
States Security Council Delegate Warren 
Austin said the United States would not veto 
a UN membership for Red China If other 
Council members voted approval. This week 
the United States will repeat this stand. 
(As a matter of fact, the State Department 
regards recognition of Red China and its 
admittance to UN only as a convenience, not 
an honor to China. Inasmuch as Communist 
control of China Is a fait accompli—and 
since none of the United States allies in the 
west oppose recognition of China—State offi¬ 
cials see no real reason for delay. However, 
from a negotiating viewpoint, it is good sense 
to hold out as long as possible.) 

Question. If China were admitted to the 
UN and recognized by the United States, 
would the United States extend to China the 
same advantages of trade, point IV aid, and 
possible ECA help as it does to other nations? 

Answer. To this the United States would 
give a limited “Yes.” The hitch would be 
a Chinese guaranty that United States goods 
sent to China would not leak to Russia, 
(The United States expects that the guar¬ 
anty would be given but not lived up to. 
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So, to matcli duplicity with diiplicity, when* 
ever any question arose the United States 
would apologize, say the limited quantities of 
the product make trading impossible and 
glibly point to the fact that we even with¬ 
hold some goods from Britain.) 

These demands and responses are based 
on the assumption that Red China entered 
the war primarily to improve its bargain¬ 
ing position If, however, China’s entry is 
the first step in an effort to involve the 
United States in a long, exhausting war, 
another answer will be given by this Nation’s 
spokesmen: 

The United States will not be enticed into 
a war with China at the expense of losing 
every gam it has made in Western Europe. 

If the Chinese should turn loose the es¬ 
timated SCO,000 troops just behind the Man¬ 
churian border, hoping to drive the United 
Nations forces completely out of Korea or 
lure them into China, current strategy pro¬ 
vides that* 

1. Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s forces will 
drop back into North Korea, establish a line 
at some arbitrarily selected point, possibly 
the fortieth parallel. 

2. The United States will not quit in 
Korea until the peace is won, provided that 
peace can be won with the 7 American divi¬ 
sions and 12 Korean divisions Mac Arthur 
has now. (The Joint Chiefs of Staff has told 
MacArthur definitely that he can get no 
more.) 

If this week’s talks fail, President Truman 
may have to make this unpopular disclosure 
perhaps to Congress when it reconvenes on 
November 27. Bad as it will be for the thou¬ 
sands of wives and mothers who have lost 
husbands and sons in what then will appear 
as a fool’s errand, every circumstance seemed 
to dictate that he could do nothing else. 

His generals and his diplomats—^and the 
President himself—have not budged 1 inch 
from tl^ir earlier conviction that if the 
showdown must come between Russia and 
the United States, it will come where the 
United States wants it and where it is best 
able to meet it: In Western Europe.. 

For the first time since the end of World 
War II, the State Department, the Defense 
Department, and the White House are in 
complete agreement on major policy mat¬ 
ters. 

They are convinced that the United States 
cannot fight in every part of the globe with¬ 
out destroying the strength needed to main¬ 
tain its own security. If it is patently im¬ 
possible to hold the line everywhere, it is 
only common sense to hold it among nations 
who in turn can befriend the United States, 
and who now are at least sympathetic to¬ 
ward the goals of freedom the United States 
seeks. 

As Gen. Omar N. Bradley stated it In 
Atlanta, Ga., last week, “The means of Com¬ 
munist aggression are unlimited. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The means open to freemen are limited to 
worthy ones.” 

The United States cannot use Soviet tech¬ 
niques of International banditry, nor can 
it suppress free nations by totalitarian 
'nethods of conquest. It must fight with 
what it has—free people, free industry, and 
respect in the world family of nations. And 
its fight must necessarily be limited to the 
weapons it has. 

This doesn’t mean that the United States 
Will fight an aggressive war on one hand and 
appease on the other. Nor does It mean 
that the United States will meekly take 
every slap in the face or stab In the back 
Russia chooses to make. It simply means 
that this Nation will struggle for peace— 
and for time—^so long as national honor Isn’t 
Jeopardized in the struggle. 

Should that time come, Russia will get 
Slapped and knifed In turn. But at a spot 
where she is most vulnerable. 


Attack on the FBI—Book by Max Lowen- 
thal, Reviewed by Walter Trohan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an article appearing in Human 
Events November 22, 1950, on the book 
recently published by Max Lowenthal 
entitled “The Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation.” This book is an attack on the 
FBI. Walter Trohan, of the Chicago 
Tribune, reviews the book, and his state¬ 
ment follows: 

The Federal Bureau op Investigation, by 

Max Lowenthal, Reviewed by Walter 

Trohan 

By mysterious design, best known to the 
author and publisher, copies of this book 
sprouted on the desks of Members of Con¬ 
gress and Federal jurists on the heels of a 
letter from a Sloane official stating “this un¬ 
biased and profoundly conservative ap¬ 
proach” would lead to some startling con¬ 
clusions on the FBI. The dust jacket hails 
Lowenthal as “a conservative in the most 
profound sense” and asserts he does not 
“color his material, editorialize, or draw 
conclusions.” 

Now, because the book adds up to an at¬ 
tack on the FBI, which can be expected to 
be a standard reference for years, it is fitting 
that these claims to conservatism and ob¬ 
jectivity be examined. It is altogether 
proper and conservative to fret over the pos¬ 
sibility that a Federal police force can grow 
into an arm of terror in a police state. When 
such fears parallel Moscow radio attacks on 
the FBI and writings of notorious Commu- 
nist-frenters, one can ask, “Who’s conserva¬ 
tive now?” 

Mr Lowenthal Is a wealthy New York 
lawyer, who has been weaving in and out of 
Washington in various capacities for 30 years. 
The most detailed biography of Harry S. Tru¬ 
man to date, The Man of Independence, iden¬ 
tifies him as the man who weaned the Presi¬ 
dent from the realistic thinking of Pender- 
gastism to the rarefied liberalism of the late 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Last September, 
Lowenthal acknowledged varying degrees of 
Intimate acquaintance with 22 known Com¬ 
munists, Red spies, and notorious fellow 
travelers, Including Alger Hiss, John J Abt, 
Charles Kramer, and Lee Pressman, who is 
even now seeking to identify himself with 
conservatism. Lowenthal told the House Un- 
American Activities Committee: “The num¬ 
ber of people I didn’t know were members 
of the Communist Party is something tha^ 
makes my hair stand on end.” So much for 
the new conservatism. 

And now to objectivity. The jacket claims 
that for every quote questioning the prac¬ 
tices or eflaciency of the FBI, Lowenthal 
quotes the FBI reply or replies of FBI defend¬ 
ers, “including, of course, J. Edgar Hoover.” 
This reviewer learned that not one question 
was addressed to Hoover or the FBI by Lowen¬ 
thal, and it is difficult, if not well-nigh im¬ 
possible, to find a kind word for that FBI in 
the book. However, it reeks with criticism, 
most carefully traced to source in the most 
elaborate set of source notes in many a year, 
and these are most carefully edited to fit 
the slant against the FBI. 

Much Is made of an Investigation of the 
FBI by Robert H. Jackson when the Supreme 


Court Justice was Attorney General. Not one 
word is included from his report, which em¬ 
phasized the fact that the acts of every FBI 
agent are subject to examination by defense* 
lawyers. Jackson said that if civil liberties 
are “in danger in this country, it is not by 
the FBI,” and reported that with a record 
of 98-percent convictions in cases brought 
by the FBI “not one case has been reversed 
by an appellate court because of ‘third de¬ 
gree’ or other improper treatment of defend¬ 
ants.” Among many other editings against 
the FBI there is a quotation of an attack by 
former Senator Carl Hatch, but no mention 
of a virtual retraction 2 days later. Thus, 
kind words for the FBI die under the Lowen¬ 
thal scissors. 

Lowenthal belabors the FBI as a menace to 
freedom of speech and freedom of thought. 
At the same time he criticizes the FBI for 
not being efficient enough, holding that the 
atomic-spy case and the case of his friend 
Hiss should have broken sooner. In his brief, 
which is heavy reading, he cites a gamut of 
cases from Sacco-Vanzetti and the World 
War raids of A. Mitchell Palmer to the Judy 
Coplon affair as offering evidence against 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI today. 

The verdict of this reviewer on Lowenthal 
is not guilty of conservatism and guilty of 
objectivity against the FBI. 


Tragedy in the Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, November 20 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Tragedy in the Far East,” 
written by Walter Winchell and pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post of Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Walter Winchell in New York 

TRAGEDY IN THE FAR EAST 

The failure of peace-loving nations to 
detect the manifold symptoms of war until 
it becomes an international contagion is one 
of history’s supreme tragedies. Ironically, 
communities have learned to quarantine 
scarlet fever, but counties laave neglected a 
far more disastrous epidemic called war. If 
the democracies had disinfected nazism 
when it was merely a rash in Munich beer 
halls, the lives of 40,000,000 people might 
have been saved. 

During the 1920’s when every throw of 
the dice on Wall Street turned up seven; 
when prohibition served as the theme of 
the Nation’s leading controversy: when we 
thought the hip-flask was the most perilous 
threat to the Nation’s youth—Communist 
Russia already succeeded in infiltrating 
China on the political, financial and intel¬ 
lectual fronts. The velvet-gloved aggres¬ 
sion against China was under the direction 
of the Comintern. And this operation was 
mastermmded by a Communist, leader who 
was then almost unknown—Joseph Stalin. 

* Some Americans, who were bom 
during the 1920’s, are soldiers today being 
killed by Chinese Communists. 
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Washington is now discovering what it 
should have known three decades ago. 
Never were so many fooled for so long. The 
Communist master plan in Asia was based on 
involving the United States in a catastrophic 
struggle with China. This was made known 
with fiery clarity during September 1920, 
when Grigor Zinoviev, chairman of the Third 
International, proclaimed: “The real revolu¬ 
tion will blaze up only when 800,000,000 peo¬ 
ple who live in Asia unite with us, when 
we see hundreds of millions of people in 
revolt. Now we must kindle a holy war 
against British, French, and American capi¬ 
talist.’* 

Lenin dispatched agents to organize the 
Chinese Communist Party over 30 years ago. 
While renouncing aggressive intentions and 
giving assurances of amity, the Comintern 
in 1919 set up a school m Shanghai for the 
study of Communist strategy. Since Com¬ 
munists, like rodents, operate in the crev¬ 
ices, this school was the initial Red crevice 
which later split China wide open. 

One of the agents who established the 
school attained influence within the Chi¬ 
nese Government and managed to have a 
Chinese leader appointed as director of the 
government’s vital propaganda committee. 
That chief is now the dictator of China— 
Mao Tse-tung. 

The devilish candor of Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and their Russian cohorts is as incredi¬ 
ble as the gullibility of Washington. In 
January 1923, China’s Reds gathered in Can¬ 
ton and publicly announced: “The Commu¬ 
nist Party of China under the guidance and 
with the aid of the Comintern succeeded in 
drafting a concrete political and tactical 
line ’’ The ideological allegiance of Chinese 
Communists never wavered. During 1944 a 
book written by Mao Tse-tung was published 
by the Communist Party in the United States. 

It included this: 'The world now depends on 
communism for its salvation and so does 
China ’’ The Communists later withdrew 
this book from sale here. 

But as late as 1946 the Truman adminis¬ 
tration believed it could bring peace to China 
by effecting a conciliation between the Reds 
and Nationalists via a coalition government. 

Its vision of amity turned out to be just an¬ 
other mirage. That diplomatic blunder could 
be mildly described as naivete—and truth¬ 
fully described as ignorance. 

Despite the 30-year open alliance between 
China’s Reds and the Soviet Union—^proof 
of this alliance was still considered news 
in the United States on November 21, 1948. 

On that day the New York Times offered 
reams of evidence in an effort to prove the 
close and definite connection between Red 
China and Russia. The Times added: “The 
Chinese leaders make no attempt to conceal 
the identity of interests with the Soviet 
Union. The overwhelming evidence, there¬ 
fore, is that the Chinese Communists are 
pursuing policies identical in aims with 
the policies of Moscow.” That scoop must 
have raised guffaws In the Kremlin. 

The streets of Canton were stained with 
blood in 1927 when Communist-inspired riots 
exploded. Yet the isolationist mentality in 
the United States was so rigid at that time, 
most editors here either buried the news or 
ignored it. 

The evidence is mountainous that Red 
China is merely a Russian satellite. Further¬ 
more, the State Department’s secret files 
show that the Department knew it as early 
as 1945. But it plowed through its own in¬ 
telligence warnings like a Long Island Rail¬ 
road engineer opening the throttle through 
a red light. The Wedemeyer report is still 
a state secret, but its contents are not. It 
foretold the Far Bast catastrophe to the open¬ 
ing rifle shot. The State Department’s white 
paper on China will live in history—as the 
greatest outright fraud the State Depart¬ 
ment ever tried to perpetrate on the Amer- 
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lean public. But the administration is about 
to reverse itself on that, too. The Nation 
IS so close to war that even Acheson is 
considering calling on Chiang Kai-shek for 
aid in Korea. 

It takes a split second to pull the trigger 
which signals the start of armed strife. But 
the first shot on the battlefield is always pre¬ 
ceded by years of ignorance, hypocrisy, and 
skulduggery m the diplomatic field. War 
itself is not inevitable. It is the impact of 
countless blunders during peacetime which 
produces a war’s inevitability. The price of 
our past diplomatic mistakes is now being 
paid with the lives of Americans in Korea. 
Communism is on the march from Indonesia 
to Indochina; from the Malay Archipelago to 
the Philippines. If communism conquers 
Asia—it will have enslaved over half or the 
world’s population. 

Publisher M Cowles (Look, Flair, Quick 
and newspapers m Des Moines and Minne¬ 
apolis) at the Saints and Sinners event the 
other day spoke about newsmen who failed 
to recognize the Red menace: “Too many of 
us,” he admitted, “were fooled. Too many 
were fools. Too many have realized too late. 
Only a few spoke out early.” 

Thanks for the ad. 


Ifs Your Congress Magazine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
feeling m mind that any publication 
which tends to diffuse accurately infor¬ 
mation concerning the National Con¬ 
gress, its membership and procedures, is 
something to be desired very much, and 
believing that I express the opinion of 
tne Members of the House when I state 
that each one of us was personally grati¬ 
fied to receive upon our return to Con¬ 
gress from the recent recess the Decem¬ 
ber 1950 issue of Your Congress mag¬ 
azine, I am pleased to have inserted un¬ 
der my name the following letter from 
the editor of the magazine in which letter 
Mr. Miller expresses the hopes and plans 
of his organization in the preparation 
and use of future issues of this pub¬ 
lication : 

Washington, November 29, 1950. 
Mr. Bertram M. Gross, 

Executive Secretary, 

Council of Economic Advisers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: I was pleased to receive 
your inquiry through Miss Cantor today 
about the Committee for Congress and the 
Congress Study Council. 

This project, as outlined in the statement 
In the Congressional Record, is the cul¬ 
mination of almost 2 years’ study of the 
best use to make of the Pictorial Directory of 
Congress, 30-year-old picture book of the 
Members of Congress which Mrs. Miller and 
I own. 

A year ago September, Mrs. Miller had 
the honor of presenting a special White 
House edition of the Pictorial Directory of 
Congress to President Truman at the White 
House when she outlined some of our plans. 

In the past, the Pictorial Directory has 
been used at the beginning of each session 
as an identification book for Members and 
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Officials. This function is now being sup¬ 
planted by an officially published booklet. 
The secondary market has been the sale of 
the directory to Membeis with their pictures 
or biographical data specially imprinted. 

I am a writer and editor by profession but 
I have had an intensive and extensive ex¬ 
perience in the field of professional public 
relations. I wrote a course outline on public 
relations and taught the first course on the 
subject used in the distributive education 
program 

This combined journalistic, public rela¬ 
tions. and educational background naturally 
gravitated me to a search for the best means 
of utilizing the Pictorial Directory. I be¬ 
lieve we have found it in the committee for 
Congress and the study council program. 

One of my closest advisers and confidants 
on this project, although his name is not 
publicly Identified with it, is one of our 
greatest authorities on Congrecs and its 
Members. The other members of our found¬ 
ing committee are virtually all established 
newspapermen or correspondents listed m 
the Congressional Directory. 

From my research I know there is a definite 
need for the program we have launched. 
One of the great foundations may sponsor 
the project. 

Meantime, however, Mrs Miller and I are 
carrying the load of laying the groundwork 
for the program, revamping the pictorial 
directory for the Eighty-second Congress, 
preparing the 1952 edition of Your Congress 
Magazine. 

We have offered to present the publication 
to a foundation or nonpartisan organization 
or group that will carry through this pro¬ 
gram, and make a down-to-earth, practical 
and realistic method of learning about Con¬ 
gress and ibs Members available to every 
school and college student, every factory 
worker, every union member, housewife, 
clubwoman, teen-ager. ^ 

There are the broader implications, such 
as the need for keeping Congress strong and 
alert, so that it will hold its own with the 
Executive or the bureaucracy in the effort 
to keep our democratic Republic free and 
representative. However, we are basically 
interested in letting every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation know that they have a 
direct personal interest and stake in Con¬ 
gress and its Members and what they do 
and how they do their job. 

I could cite numerous authorities to prove 
that this is a vital need for such an educa¬ 
tional and public-relations program. I 
think, perhaps, one of the most convincing 
pieces of evidence, was a letter received in 
today’s mail, which reached me about the 
same time as the telephone call from your 
office. 

The letter is from Alta M. Leach, executive 
secretary in the office of the Honorable 
Wayne N. Aspinall, Member of Congress for 
the Fourth District of Colorado, a member 
of the important House Public Lands Com¬ 
mittee. I have her permission to quote it 
to you in its entirety and to publicize it. 
The letter follows: 

November 28, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Miller: I noted with interest 
your letter addressed to the Members of 
Congress dated November 7, in which you 
refer to the educational project, now under 
way, which will acquaint our public with the 
legislative machinery. 

Upon returning to the State during this 
last campaign, it was absolutely appalling to 
note the large number of individuals who 
are thoroughly unacquainted with the 
operations of Congress and the many citi¬ 
zens who do not even know the names of 
their Representatives and Senators. 

Although the press makes a valiant effort 
to Inform the public, apparently the news¬ 
paper reader often turns to the sports page, 
society page, or cartoon strip, rather than 
absorb articles pertaining to Capitol Hill. 
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I think you will be doing a great service 
In sponsoring a national study program in 
schools, colleges, clubs, factories, and other 
assemblies. Good government can be at¬ 
tained only when we have a well-informed 
electorate. 

Sincerely, 

Alta M. Lsach. 


I can assure you, Mr. Gross, that the re¬ 
ceipt of this letter, entirely unsolicited as 
it was, was a source of great inspiration 
to us. 

At this stage of development of the com¬ 
bined educational and public-relations proj¬ 
ect for Congress and its Members, we are 
similarly grateful for the interest shown by 
Individuals or organizations. 

This is not a personal project, but an 
activity in which the whole Nation must 
participate if it is to be successful. 

One of our initial objectives is to place 
in the hands of every Senator and Repre¬ 
sentative quantities of Your Congress maga¬ 
zine and related publications for distribution 
to schools, colleges, and other interested 
groups. We are developing material for radio 
and television use. We already have motion- 
picture films available for immediate use, as 
Mr. Allan Dibble, of the March of Time, has 
offered the use of the March of Time Forum 
films. The Life of a Congressman and The 
Congress, to the program. 

Our feet are solidly on the ground in this 
endeavor. We have planned long and care¬ 
fully and know that we are on the right 
track. 

It’s worth while, this attempt to expand 
the knowledge of and personal participation 
in the Congress and our Government, of 
every citizen. It’s especially important at 
this time in history, when our free system 
is faced off directly with the fight-to-the- 
finish challenge of totalitarianism. 

The writer or others of our founding com¬ 
mittee will be happy to discuss the program 
with you in person at your convenience. 

Yours truly, 

Hal. J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine, 
Executive Director, Committee 
for Congress, Sponsor of Na^ 
tional Congress Study Councils. 


Economic Aid for the Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, in read¬ 
ing the Washington Post of November 
25, 1950, my attention was directed to 
conditions presently existing in the ad¬ 
ministration of the government of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

In view of these existing conditions, 
I recommend that the Eighty-second 
Congress carefuly scrutinize any legisla¬ 
tion brought before it to continue eco¬ 
nomic aid to the Philippine Islands. 

I also highly .recommend that Mem¬ 
bers of the Eighty-second Congress do 
not hesitate to make a thorough and 
sweeping investigation of the conditions 
set forth in the editorial of the above 
mentioned issue of the Washington Post. 

Our national economy is now under¬ 
going drastic changes to meet the de¬ 
mands of an adequate defense program 
to protect ourselves against the growing 
threat of commumsm, communistic in¬ 


fluences and aggression. We must pro¬ 
tect our economy from any government 
which seeks our aid, only to misuse and 
waste the funds which we need so badly 
for ourselves. 

Our national security rests heavily on 
our ability to wisely handle our money. 

We cannot afford to support any gov¬ 
ernment which insists on ignoring and, 
apparently, even supporting the condi¬ 
tions such as now exist in the Philippine 
Islands. 

I charge that it is the duty of the 
Eighty-second Congress to be especially 
arduous in weeding out legislation grant¬ 
ing economic aid to countries diametri¬ 
cally opposed to those principles which 
we hold in such high regard and for 
which we are even now sacrificing the 
lives of our young men in Korea. 

For the information of those Members 
of the Eighty-first Congress who may 
have overlooked the above mentioned 
article, the entire text of this editorial 
follows: 

Philippine Agreement 

Tbanks largely to EGA Administrator Wil¬ 
liam C. Poster, a good, start appears to have 
been made toward carrying out the Bell re¬ 
port on the Philippines. In his conferences 
with President Quirino, Mr. Foster encoun¬ 
tered stiff •••esistance to that all-important, 
even basic, provisions in the Bell report that 
further American aid he conditioned upon 
“supervision and direction’* by an American 
mission. Filipino ofBcials had a good deal 
to say about the Islands being a free and 
sovereign power; all they needed from the 
United States was another substantial hand¬ 
out. But Mr. Foster made it unmistakably 
clear that the Santa Claus role is out. If 
further aid is to be recommended to Con¬ 
gress, it must be on a partnership basis in¬ 
volving all the strict accounting that is ap¬ 
plied to EGA funds. 

The agreement that was finally signed 
commits the Philippine Government to three 
Important steps: (1) It undertakes to col¬ 
lect an additional 250,000,000 pesos in tax 
revenue, an increase of about 80 percent. 
(2) It agrees to pass a minimum-wage law, 
which the Bell mission found to be impor¬ 
tant because of the pitifully low standard 
of living prevailing among some groups of 
Filipinos. (3) The Philippine Legislature 
must pass a general resolution accepting the 
other recommendations of the Bell report. 
In return President Truman will ask Con¬ 
gress for economic aid for the Philippines, 
to be administered through the EGA, the top 
figure being $250,000,000, presumably to be 
applied over a period of years. With the 
Quirino regime still reeking with corruption 
and law enforcement at a low ebb, the pro¬ 
gram is admittedly a gamble. Most Ameri¬ 
cans would no doubt prefer to do nothing 
in support of the Quirino regime were it not 
for the danger that inaction might lead to 
a Communist coup. The Philippines is in 
a special category in American consideration. 

The test will come, of course, in the steps 
that President Quirino takes to carry out 
his agreement. These steps must amount 
to something more than paper compliance. 
As to taxes, for example, it is said that no 
additional revenue would be needed if the 
present tax laws were enforced. But evasion 
and outright flouting of the tax laws Is prev¬ 
alent, and there are charges that the Presi¬ 
dent himself is one of the evaders. Even 
where corruption has been exposed beyond 
question, Mr. Quirino has failed to prosecute 
the crooks and In some instances to sever 
their official connections. More and more 
Filipinos are asking whether he is afraid 
that a genuine housecleaning would expose 
himself. So confidence In the Manila regime 
continues to sink, the disorderly elements 
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gam strength, and the democratic experi¬ 
ment in the Philippines moves closer to¬ 
ward a potential blow-up. If American aid 
Is to be useful in these circumstances, it will 
certainly have to be administered with a 
firm hand. 


Armistice Day, 195(9 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following speech delivered by me at 
Spartanburg, S. C„ on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1950: 

We are gathered here today to observe the 
thirty-second anniversary of the armistice of 

1918 which ended the first great world con¬ 
flict. While it is of great importance that 
we fittingly observe that armistice, it is 
vastly more important that we commemo¬ 
rate the supreme sacrifice of our sacred dead 
in both World Wars and that of our sons who 
have given and still are giving their lives 
for the cause of freedom, justice, and integ¬ 
rity in Korea. We the living, who today 
stand here at this mid-point of the twentieth 
century, have the opportunity to rededicate 
and reconsecrate our lives to the cause of 
freedom and democracy in honoring the 
sacred dead of these three great conflicts. 

Thirty-two years ago this morning, many 
thousands of men climbed out of the long 
trench lines that stretched almost without 
interruption across northern France to the 
English Channel. Some of these men be¬ 
longed fo advancing divisions which had 
broken a 4-year deadlock, had crossed the 
blasted and blackened areas of No Man’s 
Land and come at last into the clear. Others 
were members of an army m retreat which 
had seen victory snatched from its grasp in 
1914 and again in 1918. But even among the 
defeated there was some hope. An armistice 
is itself a form of victory for the scarred and 
weary soldier. On the ruins of the old im¬ 
perial ambitions, a new and better world 
surely would be erected. 

For many years after 1918 the Western 
World took it for granted that in this war 
to end all wars the sacrifice of our blood and 
treasure had won an enduring peace. Dur¬ 
ing the 1920’s a wave of pacifism swept our 
country. We in our adolescence thought 
that by removing all signs of war we could 
eliminate war itself. We scrapped our battle¬ 
ships, reduced our military forces to a mere 
skeleton, and depended upon a policy of iso¬ 
lationism to insure peace. 

We know now that the world of 1918 and 

1919 had hoped too much and planned too 
little, had been noble In its aspirations, but 
weak and indecisive in its deeds. We know 
it because of the holocaust that swept over 
the world in all its fury only 21 years after 
that first Armistice Day and, in December 

1941, dragged down our own country Into 
the maelstrom of conflict amidst the shat¬ 
tered bodies of our sons and the sunken 
ships of our Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Standing among the debris of our shat¬ 
tered hopes and unfulfllled dreains. during 
the bleak, gloomy days of late 1941 and early 

1942, this great Nation rose Ip. a few months 
from its position of almost total unprepared¬ 
ness to that of the greatest military power 
the world has ever seen. We repeated 
upon a tremendous scale during the Second 
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World War what we had previously done dur¬ 
ing the First World War. We accomplished 
a production miracle the liRe of which only 
freemen are capable. Once again our mili¬ 
tary victory over the Axis Powers was com¬ 
plete, absolute, and unqualified on land, on 
the sea, and in the air. 

The monetary cost of victory to the United 
States cannot be calculated accurately for 
either of these World Wars. One estimate 
for the second war has been set at $300,000,- 
000,000. This IS right as far as it goes. Tre¬ 
mendous quantities of material were con¬ 
sumed in the furnace of war. In time this 
loss could have been replaced. Work and 
wealth build and produce the necessities of 
peace as well as of war. But the lives of our 
sons can never be replaced. The sacred dead 
of all our country’s wars are the real cost we 
have paid for victory. 

In spite of this sacrifice, today there is no 
peace. The uneasy truce of the past 5 years 
was broken last June 25 when South Korea 
was invaded by a Russian-trained, Russian- 
equipped army of North Korean Commu¬ 
nists. As in 1917 and 1941, we were not pre¬ 
pared for the crisis as far as planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns are concerned. We had dis¬ 
sipated the magnificent military strength of 
1944 and 1945 by an almost foolhardy de¬ 
mobilization and disarmament of our Armed 
Forces We had done it against not only the 
advice of some of our leaders; we had done 
it against their pleading as well. 

'Let me quote part of a speech made on 
October 29, 1945, at the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum in New York City by General 
of the Army George C. Marshall, at that time 
time Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

General Marshall’s warning was this: 

“We are still strong today, but we won’t be 
so a few months hence, unless we take very 
positive and definite measures to give some 
degree of permanence to the strength for 
which we just spent so much of human life 
and money to develop. 

“We are currently engaged in the de¬ 
mobilization of our wartime forces at the 
fastest possible rate. ♦ • * 

“It is certain * -k • that the Military 
Establishment cannot hope to insure the 
safety of the United States very much longer 
at the present rate of demobiliaztion unless 
some permanent peacetime program is es¬ 
tablished and at an early date. 

“For the moment, in a widespread emo¬ 
tional crisis of the American people, demobil¬ 
ization has become, in effect, disintegration, 
not only of the Armed Forces but apparently 
of all conception of world responsibility and 
what it demands of us. If we are to nourish, 
the infant United Nations organization and 
thus establish some possibility of a future 
decent world order, definite measures must 
be taken immediately to determine at least 
the basic principles for our postwar military 
policy. I have never felt so certain of any¬ 
thing in my life.” 

It is needless to say that General Mar¬ 
shall’s warning went unheeded—needless but 
not useless. Each succeeding world crisis in 
which our Nation becomes involved grants 
us less and less time to prepare ourselves to 
meet that crisis. Our period of grace has 
shrunk from years in the First World War 
to months in the Second, and finally to weeks 
in the present Korean conflict. We must rec¬ 
oncile our intense desire to follow the pur¬ 
suits of peace with the demands of the world 
beyond our shores, 1 think it was Thomas 
Jefferson who said: “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” That is true today as far 
as it goes, but as long as our Nation must 
face communism across the iron curtain, we 
must alter Jefferson’s statement to “Eternal 
vigilance and preparedness are the price of 
liberty.” Let us recognize this situation as 
a fact, accept it as a fact, and reconcile our¬ 
selves to the fact. Military strength is a ne¬ 
cessity in the world of today. Our continued 
existence as a free people depends upon it. 


It is true that our arms have again won a 
magnificent victory, this time in Korea, for 
which we all thank God, but fighting still 
goes on. Our sons are still giving their lives. 
If peace again comes to Korea, Russian pup¬ 
pets in Indochina, India, Iran, or Germany 
may be ordered into action by their masters 
in the Kremlin. 

A second situation which the American 
people must accept, whether or not they 
want to accept it, is the position of the 
United States as the leader of the free world. 
Our only alternative is isolation and grad¬ 
ual suffocation if not actual conquest by 
communism. For the foreseeable future 
America’s sons will be on the perimeters of 
the world defending our way of life. It can¬ 
not pe otherwise Again I say, let us recog¬ 
nize this situation as a fact, accept it as a 
fact, and reconcile ourselves to the fact. 
Never again will the peace-loving nations 
stand idly by and let aggression envelop 
whole peoples. Never again wiH we wait 
until all the forces and resources of what is 
left of a free world have to be mobilized in 
a life and death struggle for survival. Korea 
has proved this to the world if it has done 
nothing else. 

In this war, as in the last, the real struggle 
IS not tank against tank, nor plane against 
plane, or yet man against man. The real 
struggle IS idea against idea, philosophy of 
government against philosophy of govern¬ 
ment, freedom against slavery. We are fight¬ 
ing for the preservation of our democratic 
way of life just as much today as we were 
between 1941 and 1945. Victory can come 
only through the unity of our people and 
through sacrifice not only on the part of our 
military personnel but on the part of every 
American. 

Six years ago today an Armistice Day ad¬ 
dress was delivered at Columbia by a gentle¬ 
man who lives here in your city, the Gover¬ 
nor-elect of the State of South Carolina. I 
would like to end these few thoughts today 
with a quotation from that address which is 
as pertinent in 1950 as it was in 1944: 

“Let us on this Armistice Day dedicate 
ourselves anew to the great tasks remain¬ 
ing before us Let us pledge to those who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the last war 
and those who are making the supreme sac¬ 
rifice in this war, that their sacrifices shall 
not have been made in vain and that with 
God’s help, we shall banish the scourge of 
war from this earth.” 

My Defense of My Friend Hoover and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there ap¬ 
peared recently a book by Max Lowen- 
thal entitled *‘The Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation.” This is a lengthy volume 
and from a casual observation its pre¬ 
tense could easily be mistaken as an ob¬ 
jective and authoritative compilation on 
the mission of the FBI and to the un¬ 
suspecting and uninformed it could very 
easily be one of the most expensive 
booby traps ever contrived by the human 
Intelligence to subtly undermine the most 
Indispensable, effective, honorable, and 
honored department of our Govern¬ 
ment—an organization which, during its 


42 years of existence, has won fame and 
respect in every town, hamlet, home, and 
fireside throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation. Its Director, the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, towers today 
above any man on the Federal payroll. 
He has more influence and prestige in 
both branches of the Congress than any 
servant who ever took an oath of office 
to defend our institutions and the phi¬ 
losophy of our democratic form of 
government. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, my distinguished friend 
and former agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a copy of this book written by Max 
Lowenthal. It was on my desk when I 
returned to Washington last Monday. 
I Questioned my staff and asked them if 
they had ordered it. They informed me 
they had not, and I know for certain I 
did not order the book. It apparently 
was sent to me by the publishers, prob¬ 
ably at the request of the author, Max 
Lowenthal 

I was quoted in this book, I believe on 
page 442, in a speech I made on the floor 
of the House in May 1950. In that 
speech I criticized the Department of 
Justice and the Attorney General for 
failure to prosecute some known es¬ 
pionage agents which I happened to 
have investigated during the time I 
served with the FBI. 

The author, of course, is a very clever 
lawyer. He is a great artist at twisting 
the facts. He quoted me in order to get 
his point across that I was criticizing 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
J. Edgar Hoover, my former boss, which 
is very far from the truth. I had no in¬ 
tention of criticizing Mr. Hoover or any 
of the staff or members of the FBI. 

As a matter of fact, we all know that 
Mr. Hoover and the FBI have nothing to 
do with prosecution except to recom¬ 
mend prosecution of known espionage 
cases. The criticism that Mr. Lowenthal 
makes of the FBI in this respect is, 
therefore, very false. It is an unde¬ 
served criticism entirely and I resent it. 

I sent this book back to the publishers' 
and suggested to them that they obtain 
the autograph of Max Lowenthal and 
send it on to Uncle Joe Stalin in Moscow 
because he would appreciate it a whole 
lot more than I would. 

Mr. COK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, my answer to 
this attack on Mr. Hoover will be a 
resolution to provide for a special con¬ 
gressional medal for Mr. Hoover. I ex¬ 
pect to introduce this resolution in the 
latter days of the present Congress or 
early in the new Congress. It will be a 
resolution to confer a special congres¬ 
sional medal upon Mr. Hoover in recog¬ 
nition of the outstanding work that he 
has done to suppress communism, and 
otherwise better the conditions of this 
country. 

It is an outrage that an American who 
has carried the flag as Mr, Hoover has 
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carried it should be smeared as was 
done by this pinko, and alleged to be 
Communist, Max Lowenthal. 

Mr. RIVERS. I may say to the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia that no man in 
this Nation has done more for the Na¬ 
tion under so many obstacles. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This Max Lowenthal 
is said to be a Communist. That this 
book smearing the FBI is nothing but 
Communist propaganda. If you have 
any doubt about that, check up on his 
record. 

J. Edgar Hoover is one of the great 
men of this Nation. If the Congress of 
the United States had followed the sug¬ 
gestions I have been making for years 
and made the FBI an independent 
agency and relieved J. Edgar Hoover of 
the embarrassment that he now suf¬ 
fers as a result of those who try to tell 
him what he may investigate and what 
he may not, if the Congress would make 
the FBI, the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation, an independent agency J. Edgar 
Hoover could be worth more to us today 
than any other man alive in letting us 
know what is going on throughout the 
world. But he cannot do it with Com¬ 
munists like this abusing him and that 
little group down there in the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice trying to stultify him 
and prevent him from carrying out the 
duties of his exalted position. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
multitudinous Federal agencies we have, 
I can think of none other that has the 
highest degree of respect than does the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. I 
speak particularly of the little people, 
the man in the street, out in the hinter¬ 
land. I have seen a copy of the book to 
which the gentleman is now addressing 
himself. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary I am personally ac¬ 
quainted with the great work being done 
under the direction of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. I want to commend the gen¬ 
tleman for the time he has taken and 
the study he has given in his analysis 
of this fraudulent book. 

The Max Lowenthal smear book on the 
FBI convicts itself when it is considered 
along with the known public record of 
the FBI. The publishers claim: 

This book has been written in the Interest 
of national security. 

. This is a fraudulent misrepresentation 
unless the publisher, William Sloane 
Associates, was thinking of the national 
security of some country other than the 
United States. If the author wanted to 
be objective, as is falsely claimed for him 
by the publishers, then he would have 
gone to the FBI and seen its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and told him like a man 
exactly what he feared. 

The public press, however, states he 
did not contact the FBI. Yet the author 
is represented as a lover of civil liberties. 


One who truly champions civil liberties 
is first of all honest and seeks to do 
justice. The mere fact that the author 
did not call upon the FBI to state its 
side of the case establishes beyond a per- 
adventure of doubt that he was in¬ 
terested only in smearing the FBI. 

Beyond that the author does not even 
quote the public record. Let me be 
specific and prove my point. I was 
intrigued by one reference in the book. 
On page 320 the author says: 

FBI practices were summed up in March 
1940 by a Senate committee. 

A review of the report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce ac¬ 
companying Senate Resolution 224, does 
not even contain the name of the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation. On page 5 
of this report, in recitmg the abuses re¬ 
ferred to in LowenthaTs book, each sen¬ 
tence is preceded by the words '*some 
police*' did this and that. Nowhere does 
it say the FBI committed the abuses. 

Lowenthal’s book admits that while the 
report did not ‘‘specifically state that its 
charges were directed against the Bu¬ 
reau, Chairman Burton K. Wheeler, in 
a press interview, acknowledged that the 
report was, in fact, aimed at that police 
unit." The author then cites several 
newspaper clippings as his source. I 
checked on only one—the New York 
Daily News, March 13, 1940—and here is 
how former Senator Wheeler is quoted: 

“I am opposed to wire tapping, whether by 
the Treasury, the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation, the Interior Department, or private 
agencies,” "Wheeler told reporters. *Tf the 
FBI has done any tapping, it will certainly 
be investigated.” 

This report of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce was issued as 
a result of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Theodore Green, of Rhode Is¬ 
land—Senate Resolution 224—and, ap¬ 
parently as a result of press inquiries, 
Senator Green issued a statement which 
appeared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican on March 14, 1940, under the head¬ 
line ‘Wire-tap smear'—^fails, brings 
Hoover praise." I have secured the full 
text of Senator Green's statement dated 
March 13, 1940, which clearly and cate¬ 
gorically sets forth the ideas of Senator 
Green and that the resolution was not 
directed at the FBI. I offer the full 
statement for inclusion in the Record. 
However, in concluding his statement, 
Senator Green said: . 

As a matter of fact, this investigation into 
wire-tapping practices was partly the result 
of evidence uncovered by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation In my State. 

No where in LowenthaTs book do I find 
this statement. If he were honestly tell¬ 
ing the story of the FBI, surely he would 
have been objective. But maybe there 
is another reason. ' The very cover of 
his book states he was employed by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce from 1935 to 1942. Is it possible 
that this same Lowenthal was the author 
of this report? Surely if the report were 
directed at the FBI as Lowenthal says it 
was, then there would have been a fur¬ 
ther record. But there is not. The 
subcommittee appointed to make the in¬ 
vestigation, instead of investigating the 


FBI, did exactly what Senator Green in 
his statement of March 13, 1940, said it 
would—it investigated a wire-tapping 
situation in Rhode Island which the 
present Attorney General, J. Howard 
McGrath, then a United States attorney, 
and the FBI investigated. This one in¬ 
stance and these facts prove the dishon¬ 
esty of the book and its publisher's 
claims. 

One other item on the same page 320 
attracted my attention. Lowenthal re¬ 
ferred to the Spanish Loyalist cases in 
Detroit and says Attorney General Jack- 
son “sent an investigator of his own to 
inquire into the facts; the latter reported 
that the FBI agents had engaged in con¬ 
duct which might constitute a Violation 
of the Constitution." I have learned 
that the investigator is now Federal 
Judge Henry Schweinhaut. His lengthy 
report was relased to the press by the 
then Attorney General, now Mr. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, who also released a 
letter to the late Senator George V/. 
Norris to the press. But Lowenthal does 
not quote this letter in his book, because 
it would not support his smear upon the 
FBI. In this letter, the then Attorney 
General said: 

I am of course anxious, as you are, that 
in law enforcement we do no violence to our 
traditional civil liberties. I am convinced 
that if those liberties are generally endan¬ 
gered in this country it is not by the FBI. 

If the -est of the book is as one-sided 
and inaccurate and conveys the false im¬ 
pressions which the two items do on page 
320, then the publisher and the author 
are entitled to an award for the book of 
the year containing the most errors and 
the greatest smear. In fact, I am sure 
that they will be heartily commended by 
bloody Joe Stalin as the Communist 
Party could not have done a more effec¬ 
tive job. 

Statement op Theodore Francis Green, op 
Rhode Island, March 13, 1940 

My attention has been called to news ar¬ 
ticles which have appeared in some news¬ 
papers in which it is alleged that I was asked 
whether the Senate resolution with respect 
to the investigation of wire tapping was di¬ 
rected at Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I replied that the 
investigation was not aimed at stnyone in 
particular, but at the practice of wire tapping 
in general. 

No remarks of mine in answer to this ques¬ 
tion justify the inference that my resolution 
was directed at the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation or Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, its Director. 
I have the greatest feeling of regard for Mr. 
Hoover, for the splendid work that he has 
done in law enforcement, and for the efia- 
cient and excellent organization he has built 
up. I admire the splendid accomplish¬ 
ments of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in meeting the great crime menace of 1933 
and 1934 and the subsequent fine results 
which the activities of the Bureau have given 
to the country generaUy. As a matter of 
fact, this investigation into wire-tapping 
practices was partly the result of evidence 
uncovered by the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation in my State. 

Hon. Georoe W. Norris, 

United States Senate, 

Washinstton, D. C. 

Mt Dear Senatcjr NbRRis: I am asking 
Henry Schweinhaut to deliver to you the re¬ 
port upon his inquiry into the complaints 
about the arrests in the Detroit cases. He, 
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having personally interviewed the defend¬ 
ants. agents, and witnesses, will he able to 
give you any detailed information you may 
desire. 

There is always a wide difference of opin¬ 
ion over methods of law enforcement agen¬ 
cies. Under any view of the matter, wide 
discretion must be left to ofTicers in the field. 
They must act in the face of opposition and 
perhaps danger, and without opportunity for 
calm deliberation. That the agents in De¬ 
troit acted within their instructions, and 
exercised their discretion in good faith, seems 
clear to me. Under such circumstances they 
are entitled to my support. 

I am of course anxious, as you are, that in 
lew enforcement we do no violence to our 
traditional civil liberties. I am convinced 
that if those liberties are generally endan¬ 
gered in this country it is not by the FBI. 

In weighing the general attitude of the 
Bureau, it is important to bear m mind that 
every agent acts under the probability that 
his conduct will be examined by shrewd 
lawyers for defendants, every confession may 
be challenged, and every act exposed in open 
court. The Bureau is thus under continu¬ 
ous and hostile examination. 

Under this severe test of cases investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
prosecuted as a result of its investigations, 
convictions are had in 96 percent. In the 
years since Mr. Hoover became head of the 
Bureau not one case has been reversed by 
an appellate court because of third degree 
or other improper treatment of defendants. 
These, to me, are very impressive facts, not 
only by themselves but m comparison with 
any law enforcing body anywhere. 

In an agency as large as the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation errors of judgment and 
of overzeal will from time to time occur, and 
criticism is helpful both to the Director and 
to the Attorney General in avoiding repeti¬ 
tion. But I am confident that the more the 
operations of the Bureau are explored the 
more it will appear that its vigorous and ef¬ 
fective work for law enforcement is con¬ 
ducted with a fundamental purpose to ob¬ 
serve the rights of defendants. 

Yours very truly 

Robert H. Jackson, 

Attomey General. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, my 
reason for defending this organization is 
because I believe I owe it to the FBI to 
say a word in its behalf. I formerly 
worked for 4 years in the Department of 
Justice. I was not a member of the FBI 
but in my capacity as an attorney in 
that Department, I had access to the 
agents of this organization and their 
investigations were the bases quite fre¬ 
quently of our courses of action. I, 
therefore, had a long opportunity to ap¬ 
praise the value of what Edgar Hoover 
does and that for which his organization 
stands. I need no one to speak for me 
or to tell me of the FBI. I know that I 
can speak with authority and from 
experience. 

I take the floor today for one purpose 
and that is to ask questions why one 
Max Lowenthal should, at this time, 
write a book berating Edgar Hoover and 
his honored institution. I further ask 
the question of who is paying the freight 
for the distribution of this book to every 
Member of Congress, United States at¬ 
torneys, Federal judges, newspaper col¬ 
umnists, newspaper editors, college pro¬ 
fessors, radio commentators, and count¬ 
less others holding State and local posi¬ 
tions of authority and many philan¬ 


thropic organisations. In short, it was 
sent to anyone who could in anywise 
mold or color public opinion. I do not 
believe the record of William Sloan & 
Co. is such that its philanthropies, if 
it has any, would permit it to make 
such a widespread gratis distribution. I 
am, therefore, constrained to say or to 
feel that the expense for this colossal 
distribution is paid for by others who do 
not appear on the surface. 

I ask another question. What earthly 
good under the sun can mure to the 
American people either individually or 
collectively from this publication? V^hat 
earthly good can the undermining of the 
FBI do at a time when the Congress has 
passed a subversive and anti-Commumst 
piece of legislation which the Attorney 
General has at least been persuaded to, 
in somewise, implement pursuant to his 
sacred oath, despite his opposition to it. 
I further ask the question. How in the 
name of heavens can this thing help 
America at a time when communism is 
not only running rampant with its 
underground highways but is enjoying 
significant victories against the United 
Nations and America on the battlefields 
of Korea? Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
answer to my queries is obvious. This 
book can only give aid and comfort to 
one Joe Stalin and the puppets who are 
now dancing on his marionette stages 
throughout the world. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that V. 
Minayev who wrote in the New Times, 
Moscow, under date of February 15,1950, 
entitled '‘J. Edgar Hoover and His 
G-Men” has rejoiced with his compli¬ 
mentary copy of this edition which I 
assume the Communist Party paid for 
and sent to him, I am sure that like¬ 
wise Y. Borisov is also happy with the 
same article he wrote in the New Times 
under a similar date His article was 
“The Growth of the Peace Movement.” 

J. Edgar Hoover and His G-Men 
(By V. Minayev) 

J. Edgar Hoover has been Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for already 
a quarter of a century. He is the factual 
head of the entire police espionage system 
of the United States, and Is perhaps the only 
Important American Government official who 
has remained uninterruptedly in one post for 
so long, and in such a ticklish post as that. 

In 1917, after having been admitted to the 
har, Hoover decided to chance his luck in 
the Department of Justice. Two years later 
he was appointed special assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

One of his biographers sheds light on the 
reasons for his rapid advancement: 

“While engaged in legal work, he acquired 
some valuable experience in counterespionage 
in connection with World War I, which was 
then in progress.” 

What this counterespionage work was is 
no secret. From 1917 to 1919 Hoover was a 
special agent in the Department of Justice 
Bureau of Investigation, which specialized 
in combating progressive trends. When, in 
1918, the Bureau was instructed to take meas¬ 
ures against the marked spread of radicalism, 
Hoover’s activities attracted the attention of 
his superiors. He personally directed the 
raids on the homes and premises of individ¬ 
uals and organizations suspected of radical 
views. 

Hoover was appointed special assistant to 
a man who contributed one of the most 
gloomy and bloody pages to the history of 


the United States—^A. Mitchell Palmer, a po¬ 
lice tyrant who was fond of calling himself 
the Fighting Quaker. It was Palmer who 
engineered the anti-Red drive of 1919-20. 

In his day Palmer gained notoriety as the 
police dictator of America But the chief 
and direct organizer of the violence and law¬ 
lessness against progressive leaders was 
young J. Edgar Hoover. 

Napoleon referred to the famous spy Schul- 
meister as a man of destiny. This was Wall 
Street’s opinion of Edgar Hoover. At the 
age of 26, his career was assured. He was 
appointed Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation, and very soon after was made 
Its Director, it having by then been renamed 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, or FBI. 

The special agents of the FBI are known 
as G-men, which is short for “Government 
men.” It is Hoover who was responsible for 
the appearance of the G-men in the United 
States His first measure as Director of the 
FBI was to purge its staff. Gradually the 
old and very heterogeneous personnel of the 
Bureau, both as regards age and detective 
experience, was replaced by young men of 
a definite type, the kind usually employed 
by gaming dens and saloons as bouncers. 

The G-men are instructed in the techni¬ 
calities of man-hunting in ‘special schools 
maintained by the FBI in Washington and 
other centers, as well as at the National Police 
Academy. Some of them are tutored in such 
arts and sciences as public speaking, psy¬ 
chology, and sociology. These are the men 
who are specially trained to fight the labor 
movement. 

In addition to his special training as a 
spy, every G-man is expected to master the 
various arts of physical assauU and the 
handling of every type of modern personal 
weapon The American Gestapo-men are 
taught how to attack strikers and are initi¬ 
ated into the gentle arts of secret manslaugh¬ 
ter, terrorism, and intimidation. Instruc¬ 
tion in methods of search, detection, and 
apprehension holds an important place in 
the training of a G-man. 

The special agent is the central figure in 
the FBI. Enormous attention is paid to his 
training, the fundamental purpose of which 
is to turn him into a man hunter and man¬ 
slaughtering automaton. His guiding maxim 
must be the one laid down by Ignatius Loyola 
for the members of the Jesuit Order: he is 
expected to be “as obedient as a corpse ” 

Hoover saw to it that his thugs were given 
the broadest powers, or, rather, enjoyed un¬ 
limited opportunity for the commission of 
violence. In the thirties Congress enacted 
legislation considerably enlarging the powers 
of the FBI and its special agents. They were 
given permission to effect arrests and to use 
arms at discretion. Hoover also saw to it 
that his G-men were well remunerated—the 
special agents start with a salary of $3,200 
per annum, plus operational expenses, and 
are guaranteed a pension after a definite 
length of service. 

Hoover’s outfit Is a ramified one. Fred¬ 
erick L. Collins says in his book, The FBI in 
Peace and War, that the number of special 
agents on the staff of the FBI and Its local 
branches Increased from 861 in 1939 to 4,600 
in 1943. 

After the war the number of G-men con¬ 
tinued rapidly to Increase. It has been 
stated in the American press that in 1946 
the FBI had 14,300 special agents. 

But in addition to the special agents on 
Its staff, the FBI has a number of agents who 
do not figure on its rolls. They are known 
as friends of the FBI, and their recruitment 
Is organized on a wide scale throughout the 
country. They constitute a reserve from 
which G-men are drawn. 

With Hoover’s appearance in the FBI, the 
system of registration, investigation, and 
Identification of Reds was thoroughly reor¬ 
ganized. He perfected and standardized it. 
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The bulky files and multiplicity of filing 
cabinets were replaced by a card-index sys¬ 
tem and mechanical methods of analysis. 

In 1919 and 1920 Hoover card-indexed 
500,000 Americans suspected of radicalism 
and dangerous thoughts. This was the fiirst 
big measure in this broadly conceived pro¬ 
gram for putting the fight against progress 
on scientific lines Much later the New Re¬ 
public wrote in this connection: 

“In that dark period Hoover compiled a 
list of half a million persons suspected as 
dangerous because of the ultra-radicalism of 
their economic or political beliefs or activi¬ 
ties The equivalent of 1 person out of every 
60 families m the United States was on the 
list * * * Hoover beat Heinrich Himm¬ 

ler hy 14 years ” 

Hundreds of thousands of names were 
added every year to Hoover’s files, which are 
known as the national security index. Be¬ 
fore the outbreak of World War 11 Hoover 
set himself the task of keeping a secret tab 
on every progressive-minded American with¬ 
out exception. Several million names were 
entered m the black list. In order to reas¬ 
sure public opinion, Hoover had the rumor 
spread that the purpose of his card index 
was to keep a check on Fascist agents in the 
United States. Actually, his detective ac¬ 
tivities continued to be directed as hereto¬ 
fore against progressive elements. 

Since the war Hoover has developed polit¬ 
ical spying to monstrous limits. Envy of 
Himmler’s laurels gives Hoover and his mas- 
tei's no rest. We know that the Nazi super¬ 
spy set himself the aim of not only tabbing 
every disaffected German, but of keeping a 
record of every adult inhabitant in general. 

Hoover also took great pains to perfect 
a system of identification which is a com¬ 
ponent part of the national security index. 
It was he that Initiated the fingerprinting of 
eveiy American listed in the index. He set 
up a civil section o-^ the FBI fingerprint files. 
Before the war the national fingerprint 
records already contained fingerprints of 
11,000,000 Americans. 

Hoover exploited the prewar and war sit¬ 
uation for the furtherance of his program. A 
full-blast campaign was started to get Amer¬ 
icans to register their fingerprints volun¬ 
tarily. It was made compulsory for certain 
categories of citizens—Government servants, 
members of the Armed Forces, employees of 
plants working on military contracts, and 
persons coming under the Alien Registra¬ 
tion Act. 

On December 1, 1949, Hoover’s files con¬ 
tained approximately 113,000,000 finger¬ 
prints. The FBI has a register of practically 
every adult inhabitant of the United States 
and is drawing up detailed Individual rec¬ 
ords. The national security index and the 
national fingerprint records are used as 
weapons against the working class and the 
democratic movement. 

We know that in America government in¬ 
stitutions and politicians are no less addicted 
to self-advertisement than commercial and 
industrial firms. J. Edgar Hoover makes wide 
use of publicity. He lavishly supplies the 
American press with sensational stories about 
the work of his Bureau. Numerous books 
glorifying the FBI were published In the 
United States during the war and since. 
They are often furnished with a preface by 
Hoover himself. 

The purpose of Hoover’s publicity Is to 
delude public opinion regarding the true 
functions of his police system. When you 
read the books of Floherty, Collins, or Riess 
or Hoover’s own articles. It is quite apparent 
that the aim of their authors is to depict the 
FBI as America’s salvation. 

Hoover’s agents feed the public with trashy 
detective literature designed to convince the 
American that both before and during the 
war America’s counterespionage service was 
prompt in detecting and effectively checking 


the activities of Japanese and German spies. 
But it is well known that the FBI’s inactivity 
allowed German and Japanese spies to oper¬ 
ate with impunity in the United States. 
Hoover endeavors, by distorting facts, to per¬ 
suade the American that United States na¬ 
tional security in 1940 and 1941 was water¬ 
tight, and that he, the all-seeing Hoover, 
and his special agents were fully up to their 
job. 

The object of Hoover and his underlings 
in spreading this legend is to instill the belief 
that now, too, after the war, the FBI is 
faithfully and honestly protecting the in¬ 
terests of the American people. The fact 
of the matter is that in these postwar years 
Hoover and his Bureau have been engaged 
in a foul and despicable work on a tremen¬ 
dous scale, the purpose of which is to pre¬ 
pare the rear for a piratical aggressive war. 
The FBI is actually the central operations 
staff of the rabid campaign against every¬ 
thing progressive in America. Planting stool 
pigeons in progressive organizations, frame- 
ups, blackmail—all these are the common 
everyday weapons of the FBI. 

Hoover extended his activities into foreign 
countries as well. In the years 1937-39 the 
FBI set up an espionage and sabotage net¬ 
work in Latin America which thrust its 
tentacles into every department of the gov¬ 
ernment service, into political parties, and 
into the economies of the countries con¬ 
cerned. It IS with the help of Hoover’s agents 
that coups d’etat, provocation, and sedition 
are engineered in the Latin-American coun¬ 
tries. 

Since the close of 1946, in connection with 
the law coordinating Federal intelligence ac¬ 
tivities abroad, the functions of Hoover’s 
Bureau in foreign countries have been con¬ 
siderably curtailed. In 1947. the FBI dis¬ 
banded the undercover system which it had 
created during the war in Latin America to 
counteract Japanese and German espionage. 
But Hoover retained the right to maintain 
an inspection system in each of the Latin 
American countries. Its function is to assist 
the local police in combating the labor and 
democratic movements. Hoover’s G-men 
thus play the role of organizers and instruc¬ 
tors in political detection in the Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries under the tutelage of Amer¬ 
ican imperialism. 

The FBI is now entrusted with the Job of 
organizing the security service (in plain 
words, espionage) in United States diplo¬ 
matic and other missions abroad. 

Apparently, the question is now being 
mooted of turning the FBI into an independ¬ 
ent ministry of police. Rabble-raising Con¬ 
gressman Rankin, while still a member of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, sug¬ 
gested that the FBI be taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice 
and made an independent government body 
with the right to report directly to Congress. 

Measures of this kind aim at centralizing 
internal security and eliminating the com¬ 
petition between the various departments 
and agencies operating m this field. Hoover, 
who is always quick to advertise his bureau, 
is working hard to have all the threads con¬ 
centrated in its hands. He is eager to become 
America’s police dictator. 

There is another fact worth mentioning, 
A United Press message from Washington in 
the middle of May 1949, stated that Pres¬ 
ident Truman had ordered the organization 
of an Interdepartmental Committee on In¬ 
ternal Security to coordinate the work of the 
Federal bodies engaged in investigating sub¬ 
versive activity. Preparing as they are for 
aggressive war, America’s ruling circles want 
to be sure of having a reliable rear, purged, 
with the aid of the police machine, of pro¬ 
gressive elements. 

Present-day America Is police-ridden and 
detective-ridden. No other country is so 
Infested with sleuths as the United Btates; 
no other people are so subjected to all- 


pervading prying and spying as the Ameri¬ 
cans. The monopolies have created a police 
state in the full meaning of the term. 

Hoover’s widely ramified system of snoop¬ 
ing and informing is creating an atmosphere 
oi terror in the United States. By boosting 
the almighty power of the FBI and the 
superlative talents of its agents, Hoover is 
trying to intimidate the ordinary American. 
The object of his spying system is to suppress 
all independent thinking and to make the 
people a pliable and submissive instrument 
of the imperialist ventures the American 
monopolies are plotting in their bid for 
world domination. Hoover and his machine 
are diligently working to create an atmos¬ 
phere of fear and terror in the Umteci States 
and in this they are being assisted by the 
monopoly-owned press and radio. 

Hoover draws widely on the experience of 
the Nazi spying and terrorist system. But 
he fails to draw the chief and paramount les¬ 
son from this experience, namely, that the 
efforts of the Hitler-Himmler gang ended m 
complete and disastrous failure. Hoover’s 
G-men are powerless to stifle the aspirations 
of the American masses for peace and 
progress. 

Growth of the Peace Movement 
(Review of the Journal In Defense of Peace) 
(By y. Borisov) 

The permanent Committee of the World 
Peace Congress daily receives letters and tel¬ 
egrams from all parts of the world reporting 
the progress of the day-to-day struggle of 
the common people against the imperialist 
preparations for a new war. The scale and 
character of the struggle is graphically re¬ 
flected in the monthly review, In Defense 
of Peace, published by decision of the World 
Congress in French, English, and Spanish. 
The six issues that have appeared since Au¬ 
gust 1949 mirror the progress made by the 
peace organization and show how the move¬ 
ment has gained in strength and scope. 
Among the journal’s contributors are distin¬ 
guished public leaders and noted scientists, 
artists, and writers of diverse countries. In 
its pages are to be found letters from work¬ 
ers and farmers, from women and young peo¬ 
ple in all parts of the world. 

The Journal draws general lessons from 
the rich experience of the peace struggle In 
various countries; it supports every new 
effective type of action and tries to make it as 
widely known as possible. Written in a mili¬ 
tant and assertive spirit, the articles are an 
Inspiration to the partisans of peace, add¬ 
ing vigor to their fight against the warmon¬ 
gers and Imbuing them with unshakable 
confidence in the triumph of their Just 
cause, the safeguarding of the peace and se¬ 
curity of nations. 

The Journal calls for a determined strug¬ 
gle to stop the armaments drive in the 
United States and the Marshallized coun¬ 
tries, to secure the immediate banning of 
the atomic weapon and the cessation of the 
imperialist cold war and reprisals against 
advocates of peace. It gives detailed infor¬ 
mation on the activities of the peace move¬ 
ment in the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, where the fight for peace is in¬ 
separable from the fight of the working 
people for the fulfillment of the national- 
economic plans and for socialism. 

“The peoples of the Soviet Union,” says 
the review, “have the happiness to see that 
their most cherished wish is one o| the prime 
concerns of their government; the U, Sw S, R. 
—and no one will venture to deny this— 
has aiwajrs demanded, within the framework 
of its proposals to reduce armaments and 
conclude a pact of peace toy the great pow¬ 
ers, that the atomic toomto toe banned and 
that atomic science toe placed at the service 
of humanity.” 
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The January issue contains a special article 
on the significance of the international Sta¬ 
lin peace prizes, instituted, by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. in 
connection with J. V. Stalin’s seventieth 
birthday 

“What an encouragement this is to all the 
fighters in the great battle of life against 
the forces of destruction and death. The in¬ 
stitution of the international Stalin prizes 
is one more striking proof of the peaceable 
aspirations of the Soviet state, which ever 
since its inception has fought indefatigably 
for world-wide peace.” 

As late as November 20, 1950, there 
appeared an article written in Moscow 
and directed m English to North Amer¬ 
ica entitled “Every United States Cit¬ 
izen Understudy at FBI.” A commen¬ 
tary by Pablov entitled “Thought Con¬ 
trol in the United States** is very sig¬ 
nificant. 

Look, Mr. Speaker and America, what 
comforting words this book gives to these 
people to whom I have 311 st referred. 
Sad indeed, significant indeed. 

In addition to these, Mr. Speaker, I 
next call to testify on behalf of the ter¬ 
rific damage this book can do to the FBI 
articles appearing in the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune. I am sure that everybody 
knows the New York Herald Tribune is 
not given to going off half-cocked. Un¬ 
der date of November 23, which, Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, was Thanksgiving 
Day, the above-mentioned paper wrote 
an editorial entitled “Smearing the FBI.’* 
It is significant indeed of the import of 
this book’s insidious attack. 

This editorial is as follows: 

Smearing the FBI 

Had the FBI been made the victim of an 
ordinary smear artist, the results would have 
been deplorable enough. The attack made 
by Max Lowenthal in his newly published 
book, The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
is, however—by reason of its method and 
circumstances—^particularly obnoxious. This 
lengthy volume, with its outward pretense 
to authoritativeness and objectivity, could 
easily be mistaken for a factual guide to the 
course of the FBI during its 42 years of exist¬ 
ence. It is only when the text has been 
examined that the author’s manner and aims 
become clear. Mr. Lowenthal has strung to¬ 
gether an exhausting series of quotations 
from public records—inconclusive, tenden¬ 
tious and frequently out of context, designed 
to have the cumulative result of implying 
that the FBI has been ineffectual, preju¬ 
diced, concerned chiefly with notoriety for 
itself, and careless of the civil liberties of 
the citizens. The book's publication occurs 
at a time when the FBI’s activities against 
Communist infiltration require—as, indeed, 
they merit, an unhesitating public confi¬ 
dence, and the whole venture of made the 
more dlsturhing by suggestions of White 
House encouragement. 

What is the truth? The FBI under J. 
Edgar Hoover has been a vigilant and highly 
effective agency in the fields of crime over 
which it has jurisdiction. In the more per¬ 
vasive and general assignment which the 
Communist conspiracy cast upon it, the FBI 
has been as alert as it has been fruitful In. 
results. Throughout there has been a sharp 
awareness on the part of the Director of the 
need for a Federal policing agency to work 
within the rigid lines laid down by the Con¬ 
stitution, and within the frame of values of 
a free, liberty-loving people. The American 
Civil Liberties Union last summer wrote to 
Mr. Hoover congratulating him on the “fine 
balance” he had maintained in dealing with 


“the serious and intricate problem of na¬ 
tional security in relation to civil liberties.” 
This judgment finds no place in the pages 
of Mr. Lowenthal’s hook, but it is one that 
will be echoed by every impartial observer 
who has watched national police agencies in 
other countries ride roughshod over individ¬ 
ual rights 

Americans have every reason to be proud 
of the FBI and thankful for the record of 
the man who for more than 25 years has 
shaped and directed its activities. It would 
be nothing less than a calamity if, at this 
crucial moment in the Nation’s life, the in¬ 
sinuations and distortions of the Lowenthal 
book were to undermine Mr. Hoover’s position 
or to cast doubt upon his work. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, under date of No¬ 
vember 22, Bert Andrews, pretty fair and 
respectable commentator, writing in the 
same paper, had this to say: 

Book Attacking Record of FBI by Truman 

Friend Stirs Dispute—^Max Lowenthal’s 

Volume Is Expected To Rally J. Edgar 

Hoover’s Friends in Congress 

(By Bert Andrews) 

Washington, November 21.—A hook writ¬ 
ten by a close friend of President Truman— 
a book which many believe was done with 
the hope of destroying J. Edgar Hoover, Di¬ 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion—is having '*iany effects that are just 
about opposite to those designed by the au¬ 
thor, Max Lowenthal. 

The situation as it shapes up today can 
be disclosed cn the basis of considerable re¬ 
search, concrete and circumstantial evidence, 
the application of logic and the study of 
another volume by another friend of Presi¬ 
dent Truman, who might well say by now: 

“Protect me from book-writing friends!” 

The situation resulting from the publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Lowenthal’s The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation by William Sloane Asso¬ 
ciates is this: 

1. Mr. LowenthaTs book comes as a last 
bit of evidence which justifies bringing into 
the open a matter that many observers in 
Washington have known about for a long 
time. That is that President Truman has 
little use for Mr. Hoover and probably would 
have had his Attorney General oust him long 
since if he wasn’t fully aware that a majority 
of the Congress would rise up in wrathful 
protest. 

2. The volume has brought Mr. Lowenthal 
under prompt counterattack from congres¬ 
sional friends of the FBI, and this, of course, 
hasn’t displeased the FBI. The congres¬ 
sional friends have brought out that Mr. 
Lowenthal knew Alger Hiss, convicted of 
perjury on charges growing out of his rela¬ 
tionship with Whittaker Chambers, one-time 
courier for the Russians. The congressional 
friends have brought out, too, that Mr. Low¬ 
enthal associated with Lee Pressman and a 
long list of others who either turned out to 
be Communists or denied it on the ground 
that an admission might incriminate them. 

3. The Lowenthal onslaught on Mr. Hoover 
Is bound to bring Mr. Hoover’s friends on 
Capitol Hill to his defense when the lame- 
duck session convenes on November 27 and 
when the Eighty-second Congress takes over 
on January 3 after the lame ducks limp out. 

ON lowenthal's side 

On Mr. Lowenthal's side there are these 
points: 

1. The critics of the FBI are hailing it a 
masterful presentation of the views they 
have always held. 

2. It will be widely read and, if read alone, 
might well convince a reader that the FBI 
was a Gestapo or was trying to be one. 

3. One reason it will be widely read la 
that more free copies have been distributed 
in Washington than are usually sent out. 


Three copies were sent to the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune, for 
example, where usually publishers send only 
one. 

President Truman and his aids m the 
White House may—and probably will—deny 
that he has any intention of chopping the 
Hoover head off. (And nothing in this ar¬ 
ticle, incidentally, is meant to suggest that 
the President has read or approves of the 
Lowenthal book ) 

DANIELS BOOK CITED 

However, the research supplies such point- 
by-point logic as the following, and support¬ 
ing quotations will follow: 

A There has been talk for years that Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s dislike for Mr. Hoover dates 
back to the time the FBI took part in the 
investigation that led to the downfall of 
the late Thomas J. Pendergast, the Presi¬ 
dent’s original political sponsor. 

B. There has been talk also that the dis¬ 
like has increased over the years. 

C. Jonathan Daniels, former White House 
adviser, in “The Man of Independence,” em¬ 
phasized that President Truman and Mr. 
Lowenthal have long been friends. 

D. Mr. Daniels gave reporters the impres¬ 
sion that President Truman had read his 
book in manuscript and approved of all of it. 

E This would mean that President Tru¬ 
man approved of the passages extolling Mr. 
Lowenthal and telling of their friendship. 

F Mr Lowenthal in his hook has a couple 
of examples of what seems to he inside dope 
on President Truman’s feeling toward Mr. 
Hoover, as, for example, his statement that 
the President twice rejected suggestions— 
once in 1950 and once some years earlier— 
that Mr. Hoover be made the over-all head 
of a superiiitelligence agency including the 
FBI and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

1949 PRESS CONFERENCE 

G. At one press conference in June 1949, 
President Trumar was asked if Mr. Hoover 
had his confidence. He replied that Mr. 
Hoover had done a good job. A reporter 
said: “You said last week that all these in¬ 
vestigations just amounted to a lot of head¬ 
line hunting. Does that include Hoover?” 
The President told the reporter he could as¬ 
say that situation as well as the President 
could. He was asked if he conferred with 
Mr. Hoover from time to time. He replied 
that Mr. Hoover makes reports to him from 
time to time and that he conferred with 
him through the Attorney General. 

H. Nevertheless, it is known that the 
President hasn’t called Mr. Hoover in in a 
long time for a conference. This is in de¬ 
cided contrast to the actions of his predeces¬ 
sor, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, who con¬ 
sulted frequently with Mr. Hoover. 

So, it seems: 

That President Truman doesn’t like Mr. 
Hoover and would like to see him out. 

That Mr. Lowenthal certainly doesn’t like 
Mr. Hoover and would like ditto. 

The circumstantial evidence ca** be found 
in Daniels’ book telling how Mr. Hoover 
arrived in Kansas City on April 4, 1939, how 
Mr. Pendergast was indicted on April 7 on 
insurance fraud charges, and how President 
Truman reacted with the words: 

“Pendergast has been my friend when I 
needed it, I am not one to desert a ship when 
it starts to go down.” 

There is another passage—showing what 
a good hater President Truman can be— 
which observes that President Truman re¬ 
fused to reappoint the district attorney, 
Maurice Milligan, after he became President 
In 1945. 

But the most interesting passages, In the 
light of the Lowenthal hook, are the Daniels’ 
discussions of the Truman-Lowenthal friend- 

fihip. 
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Some of them follow: 

Page 284 tells how a self-effacing bnt ubiq¬ 
uitous man named Max Lowenthal worked 
in 1936 for a Senate subcommitee investi¬ 
gating railroad ffnances and how Senator 
Truman became chairman of the subcommit¬ 
tee just as hearings about the Missouri Pa¬ 
cific came up. 

Mr. Daniels writes; 

“Max Lowenthal and other members of 
the staff of the subcommittee were a little 
disturbed about this unexpected coincidence 
of a Missouri railroad and a Missouri Sena¬ 
tor They pointed to Truman that some of 
the things which would come out m the in¬ 
vestigation might embarrass him at home. 

“ ‘No,’ Truman told them. He would not 
be embarrassed. 

‘ ‘Then,’ said Lowenthal, ‘some of the 
lawyers told Truman that some of the ex¬ 
hibits were pretty hot stuff and it would be 
possible to just put them into the record 
without bringing them out in the hearing.’ 

“ ‘No,’ Truman told them. ‘Treat this just 
as you would any other hearing.’ 

“The messages and telephone calls, tele¬ 
grams and letters began pouring in from Mis¬ 
souri asking him, first: to stop the hearings 
on the Missouri Pacific and, second: to go 
easy on it 

“like any other hearing 

“ ‘Treat this like any other hearing,’ Tru¬ 
man told them again. Lowenthal, who had 
had the image of the Pendergast office boy 
in his mind when Truman had assumed the 
chairmanship, was impressed. He began to 
watch this Senator from Missouri. Un¬ 
noticed then, his methods in investigation 
were the same which made his Truman com¬ 
mittee later so effective in the war effort. 
He combined the politician’s ease with the 
public servant’s determination. 

“ ‘There were not half a dozen Senators 
then who would have withstood the pres¬ 
sure he took,’ Lowenthal said 

“Casually one day, but with the secret 
feeling of a man offering a well-earned ac¬ 
colade, Lowenthal suggested to Truman that 
he would like to take him to see his friend 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Brandeis was 
over 80 then and had become, with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of the two great judges 
of the American liberal tradition. Brandeis’ 
California Street apartment had become a 
Washington Institution when Lowenthal in¬ 
vited Truman to go with him there. Tru¬ 
man regarded him very seriously. 

“ ‘I’m not used to meeting people like that,’ 
he said. 

“It was true. Most of his growth and 
studying had been free from great intel¬ 
lectual companionship, as his voracious read¬ 
ing as a small-town boy had been largely 
self-directed. 

“After his first meeting with Brandeis, he 
went often to California Street, almost every 
other week, to the open houses which the 
Justice held for his selected friends.” 

FRIENDSHIP CONTINUES 

The Truman-Lowenthal friendship con¬ 
tinued over the years. 

Mr. Daniels writes of 1944: 

“His new stature as chairman of the Tru¬ 
man committee suggested him to some as a 
solution to them. His friend Lowenthal had 
been one of those strongly urging him to 
run for the Vice Presidency. And on one of 
the last Sundays before the convention in 
Chicago he called Truman’s secretary. Bill 
Boyle, about it. 

“Lowenthal went up to the Senate Office 
Building to see Truman. They talked in the 
Sunday quietness of that huge building. 

“Truman said he had talked it over with 
the Mrs. and had decided not to be a candi¬ 
date. Also, he had a de-ughter and the White 
House was no place for children. 

“That statement suggests that there was a 
time before the convention when Truman 
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was thinking and thinking hard about the 
nomination. The statement Lowenthal re¬ 
members about the child and the White 
House emphasizes the current political cal¬ 
culation that the Democratic Vice Presiden¬ 
tial nominee that year would probably be¬ 
come President of the United States. 

“ ‘He drove me home,’ Lowenthal said. 
*We stopped at his apartment on Irving 
Street to get his bags, then he dropped me 
at my house in Chevy Chase.’ 

“Somewhere along the way Truman told 
Lowenthal thau he was too poor to think 
about running. And he used an earthy 
American expiession about the lack of both 
a pot and a window. Lowenthal was still 
arguing, reluctant to agree, when he got out 
of the car at his own house.” 

The Daniels’ description of the Truman- 
Lowenthal friendship is cited at length be¬ 
cause of a passage in Mr. Lowenthal’s book, 
in which he says P*esident Truman twice 
rejected the suggestions that Mr. Hoover be 
made the top, over-all head of espionage and 
counterespionage. 

This was not general knowledge at the 
times Mr. Lowenthal lists. 

This reporter has learned that the sug¬ 
gestions came from the Military Establish¬ 
ment and that President Truman would have 
none of them. Mr Lowenthal, after noting 
that Congress voted Mr. Hoover a salary raise 
and praised him, goes on to say: 

“There are some indications, however, that 
the views * * * are not universally held 
by Americans interested in effective counter¬ 
espionage. President Truman, when he set 
up the CIA (Central Intelligence Agency) as 
a new espionage and counterespionage or¬ 
ganization, disregarded suggestions that Mr. 
Hoover himself should become the head of 
any such super-intelligence organization. 
In 1950, when the President made a new 
appointment to the post, he again disre¬ 
garded the suggertions that Mr. Hoover be 
promoted to that position. Indeed, when the 
President created the CIA, he went further 
and withdrew from the FBI the authority it 
had possessed for 7 years in counterespio¬ 
nage work throughout Central and South 
America ” 

LAW ENFORCEMENT REPORT 

Mr. Lowenthal makes much of the fact 
that a Senate committee of which Mr. Tru¬ 
man was a member issued a report on law 
enforceme* t which while specifically stating 
that its charges were directed against the 
FBI, rcknowledged that it was aimed at “that 
police unit.” 

Ml'. Lowenthal a number of times uses 
quotes of President Truman to criticize 
quotes of Mr. Hoover, as for example: 

“In May 1950, Mr. Hoover described the 
Communists as the most dangerous and one 
of the most powerful forces In the United 
States. 

“But some informed authorities believe 
otherwise today, as in the past. In 1950, 
President Truman gave his opinion, ‘we 
know that the greatest threat to us does not 
come from the Communists in this country. 
Communism has little appeal for people who 
are healthy, well educated, prosperous, and 
free. The fact of the matter is—because of 
the measures we are taking—^the internal 
security of the United States is not seriously 
threatened by the Communists in this 
country’” 

To sum up the Lowenthal-FBI feud: 

Mr. Lowenthal has started quite a free- 
for-all. 

The FBI, while officially making no com¬ 
ment, is fighting back through its friends 
on Capitol Hill. One example of this came 
when Congressmen circulated a House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities report of 
testimony taken from Mr. Lowenthal on 
September 15. The committee showed much 
interest in Mr. Lowenthal’s associations with 
many men who have been labeled as Com¬ 


munists or fellow travelers by witnesses 
before the committee. 

LOWENTHAL TESTIMONY 

Mr. Lowenthal showed much interest in 
pointing out that he had done extensive 
work for the Government and in stating: 

“In the course of 38 years I have met tens 
of thousands of people, and worked with 
them, too I have dealt with many organ¬ 
izations. I think if you take it in propor¬ 
tion to the sum total of what I have been 
engaged in, all these questions, even if the 
answer was ‘yes,’ to them, wouldn’t amount 
to a hill of beans in proportion.” 

One Washington opinion of the Lowenthal 
book was voiced by Bex Collier, in the Eve¬ 
ning Star. It noted that the publisher, 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., of New York, 
said the book with its “unbased and pro¬ 
foundly conservative approach” would lead 
“to some startling conclusions.” Mr. Col¬ 
lier said: “One conclusion of this reviewer 
is that this is the most nonobjective ob¬ 
ject or book on the FBI ever published.” 

John Keats, in the Washington Daily News, 
noted that no one can ever do an inside 
job on the working of the FBI, because the 
FBI won’t yield the necessary information. 

Mr. Keats added: 

“No evil can come from the public’s critical 
examination of the country’s Federal police, 
if it is done thoughtfully and objectively. 
This book starts the discussion. This coun¬ 
try has been singularly free from activities 
of secret police. The time is probably now 
to find out whether it needs more or less of 
this commodity, and how to check its activi¬ 
ties in terms of our budget as well as our 
political philosophy.” 

All in all, it’s quite a “rhubarb.” 

In the Washington Star, under date 
of November 20, Rex Collier had an arti¬ 
cle entitled *‘The FBI: How 'Objective' 
Can You Get?” It reads as follows: 

The FBI— ^How Objective Can You Get? 

(By Bex Collier) 

An Interesting book Is off the press today. 
The author Is Max Lowenthal—^his subject, 
the FBI^ It is, I say, an interesting book. 
But It is not a good one. 

The title of the book is printed plainly 
on the cover: “The Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation.” However, the contents of this so- 
called objective volume are apt to have 
the average reader quite confused. He will 
find it hard to believe that Mr. Lowenthal 
really was writing about the FBI, that has its 
headquarters at Ninth Street and Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue—the agency that has gained 
so much fame for its war on gangsters, spies, 
and saboteurs. 

This is a different, a strange FBI that 
Lawyer Lowenthal, a long-time critic of the 
Bureau, describes: “This unbiased and pro¬ 
foundly conservative approach” to the FBI, 
says the publisher. William Sloane Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc., of New York, “will lead to some 
startling conclusions ” One conclusion of 
this reviewer is that this is the most non¬ 
objective objective book on the FBI ever 
published. 

In his search fOr material Mr. Lowenthal 
has dug into FBI history as far back as 1917. 
He has come up with considerable dirt, for 
in those early days the Bureau’s record was 
far from clean. The first 27 chapters of the 
book are based on things that happened in 
the old Bureau of Investigation before J. Ed¬ 
gar Hoover became its Director. Mr. Lowen¬ 
thal is still indignant over the radical 
raids staged by A. Mitchell Palmer over 30 
years ago. The Bureau of Investigation, as 
it then was known, was headed by William 
J. Flynn. The young Mr. Hoover, just out 
of George Washington University Law 
School, was a special assistant to the Attor¬ 
ney General. By a process of "guilt by asso¬ 
ciation,” the book gives the impression that 
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Mr. Hoover almost single-handedly planned, 
organized, and directed the raids. This, of 
course, is nonsense. 

As a matter of fact, these much-cnticized 
raids were thoroughly investigated hy the 
Senate Judiciary Committee without dam¬ 
age to Mr. Hoover’s reputation. Mr. Hoo¬ 
ver himself repeatedly has criticized the 
witch-hunt methods used in the forays. 
And perhaps the best evidence of Mr. Hoo¬ 
ver’s innocence of hlame was his selection 
afterward by Attorney General Harlan Stone 
(later Chief Justice-of the Supreme Court) 
to subject the Bureau to a sweeping reorgan¬ 
ization. 

The late Mr. Stone was one of the first 
pel sons publicly to denounce the Palmer 
raids. He would hardly have chosen Mr. 
Hoover to clean house if he had believed him 
in any degree responsible for the Bureau’s 
tactics. 

As one goes on through suceeding chap¬ 
ters, it becomes evident that Mr. Liowenthal 
has been busy with his shears for many 
years. In no other way could he conceivably 
have collected all the newspaper and maga¬ 
zine clippings critical of Mr. Hoover and the 
FBI included in this veritable scrapbook. 
Apparently nothing of derogatory import 
that has been printed about the FBI since 
World war I has escaped his eye. In his 
own objective way, he has included virtually 
nothing that could be considered laudatory. 

Thus, he devotes considerable space to 
criticism by the late Senator Norris of an 
FBI roundup in Detroit of persons indicted 
for recruiting men for armed services abroad, 
viz, the Spanish Loyalist cause. Not to be 
found m the book, however, is a letter to 
Senator Norris from Robert H. Jackson, now 
a Supreme Court Justice and then the At¬ 
torney General, stating that a careful inves¬ 
tigation had shown that the agents in De¬ 
troit acted within their instructions and ex¬ 
ercised their discretion in good faith. Mr. 
Jackson added: 'T am, of course, anxious, as 
you are, that in law enforcement we do no 
violence to our traditional civil liberties, I 
am convinced that If those liberties are 
generally endangered in this country, it is 
not by the FBI.” 

Mr. Lowenthal indicates his disapproval of 
FBI activities in white slavery, automobile 
theft, bank robbery, and kidnaping cases. 
He does not explain how the agency can 
avoid handling these cases in view of the 
acts of Congress requiring the Bureau to 
do so. He cites the FBI’s publication. Uni¬ 
form Crime Reports, as providing proof that 
crime is on the increase in this country, de¬ 
spite the FBI. He neglects to point out that 
the crimes reported in this periodic bulletin 
are “offenses reported by police,” hence pure¬ 
ly local crimes over which the FBI has no 
jurisdiction. He might have added (but did 
not) that white slavery, kidnaping, and bank 
robbery were brought under control only 
after Congress projected the Bureau into 
those fields. And spies, too, have developed 
a healthy respect for the Bureau. 

Under the heading “Investigation of be¬ 
liefs,” Mr. Lowenthal rehashes all that has 
been said in opposition to the President’s 
loyalty program, quoting liberally from the 
Congressional Record, newspapers, and oth¬ 
er sources. But no mention is made of the 
fact that the fears of “witch-hunt hysteria” 
expressed by most of the program’s early 
opponents have failed to materialize. He 
takes cracks at the Bureau’s wire tappers, its 
informers within the Communist Party, its 
secret files, and nearly everything else con¬ 
nected with the Bureau's policies and activi¬ 
ties. 

There is a lot more of this sort of “unbiased 
and profoundly conservative approach” to 
an appraisal of the FBI, but the foregoing 
gives a general idea of what purchasers of 
the book ($4.60) may expect. Certainly this 
is not the kind of constructive criticism 


which Attorney General Jackson had in mind 
when he wrote Senator Norris. “In an agency 
as large as the FBI errors of judgment and 
of overzeal will from time to time occur, 
and criticism is helpful both to the Director 
and to the Attorney General in avoiding 
repetition. But I am confident that the 
more the operations of the Bureau are ex¬ 
plored, the more it will appear that its vig¬ 
orous and effective work for law enforcement 
IS conducted with a fundamental purpose 
to observe the rights of defendants.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like fur¬ 
ther to insert for the edification of the 
Congress and American people articles 
by Walter Winchell, a fairly well-known 
commentator, and Fulton Lewis, another 
well-known commentator, on this book 
by Lowenthal. Is it not strange, Mr. 
Speaker, that we should find Walter 
Winchell and Fulton Lewis in the same 
bed on this subject. I say it is not 
strange, Mr. Speaker, because both of 
these men have fought for the rights of 
individuals and have defended the insti¬ 
tutions of this Nation. 

I will say this for these gentlemen: I 
have differed on many occasions with 
Mr. Winchell and on many occasions 
with Mr. Fulton Lewis, but I do not be¬ 
lieve it can be said of them that they are 
afraid to propound and defend their 
positions. They have been consistent in 
defending the institutions of which the 
FBI has been in favor, and they have 
upheld the hand of J. Edgar Hoover. It 
is not funny or unusual that they should 
come to the aid of that great organiza¬ 
tion and the great leader who towers so 
high in this Nation, Mr. J, Edgar Hoover. 

The articles I have referred to are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of No¬ 
vember 24, 1950] 

Walter Winchell in New York 

MEN, MOTIVES AND MORAL 

Two publications of national interest ap¬ 
peared this week. The first was a so-called 
objective study of the FBI by Max Lowen¬ 
thal, which to this writer is nothing more 
nor less than a vicious one-sided attack on 
J. Edgar Hoover, The other publication is 
the official record of the testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, of 
Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, Charles Kramer, 
John J. Abt, and the same Max Lowenthal. 
Pressman admitted he had been a Com¬ 
munist and named Abt, Kramer, and Witt as 
members of his commy cell. Witt, Abt, and 
Kramer declined to testify on the constitu¬ 
tional grounds that it would tend to Incrim¬ 
inate and degrade them. Lowenthal, whose 
testimony appears last, admitted he knew all 
four men, plus Alger Hiss, but denied he was 
a Communist. 

Lowenthal’s book relies heavily on selected 
statements about the FBI, many in the Con¬ 
gressional Record. The cover Jacket states 
the book is objective. However, it fails to 
note that Lowenthal himself has been vig¬ 
orously attacked in these words in the Con¬ 
gressional Record of September 1,1960: “His 
skill and technique are unparalleled. He 
does his work, lusts and thrives on obscurity. 
He knows he could never accomplish what 
he has in the open. Americans do not like 
his ilk, and once his shroud of mystery is 
penetrated, he knows his usefulness is at an 
end. Doors that once opened to him will be 
closed because no good American would care 
to be contaminated by his known presence. I 
have named this man in passing before. To¬ 
day I bring him into the open and intro¬ 
duce Max Lowenthal. Like the Communist 


Party whose cause he has served so well, he 
operates on two levels One is seemingly re¬ 
spectable; the other completely under¬ 
ground.” 

Obviously, if Max Lowenthal believes the 
Congressional Record is part of an objective 
study of J Edgar Hoover, the jacket of his 
book—to be objective—ought to set forth 
what the Congressional Record contains 
about Max Lowenthal 

Congiessman Dondero further stated: 
“LowenthaTs record is one of attack on any 
American institution which stands 4-square 
for the American way of life He has at¬ 
tacked railroads, banks, and the thoroughly 
fine American institution of B’nai B’nth as 
‘bourgeois organization ’ Even the cause of 
liberalism has felt his vengeance.” * * * 

If the FBI is also considered an American 
institution, then Lowenthal has spared no 
names, however hallowed, in his attack. 
Cleverly, he does not make the charges him¬ 
self. Following is a sample of his devious 
technique on the memory of President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt. Lowenthal says: “Newspaper 
articles appear, disclosing the fact that dos¬ 
siers had been assembled for President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt containing information about 
the personal affairs of various Congressmen 
active m the campaign to investigate the 
Federal detectives. News accounts conveyed 
the President’s intention to publicize this 
collection, if the congressional investigation 
of Federal secret police were carried to the 
lengths of provoking him.” 

To this writer, that is an objectionable— 
and not an objective charge—^that President 
Theodore Roosevelt was a criminal black¬ 
mailer. It comes, it must be objectively 
noted, from Max Lowenthal, whose own loy¬ 
alty to his country has been challenged on 
the floor of Congress. It should also be ob¬ 
jectively noted that even Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s bitterest opponents called him a great 
American. 

For the FBI to be an enduring and grow¬ 
ing conspiracy since 1908 the Attorneys Gen¬ 
eral of the United States must have been 
part of it. At any rate, Lowenthal lists them 
at the beginning of his book. By any ob¬ 
jective standard, they are an honor roll of 
the American bar. Republicans and Demo- 
crafts, Protestants and Catholic, rich and 
poor, conservative and liberal, they are a 
cross section of some of the most distin¬ 
guished names in American history. 

Five of them, for example, went to the 
United States Supreme Court. Most Ameri¬ 
cans will be revolted by an inference that 
conservative Republican George Wlckersham, 
conservative southern Democrat James Mc- 
Reynolds, New England's great Harlan Stone, 
and Michigan’s Frank Murphy as Attorneys 
General, either didn’t know what was going 
on or were part of the same expanding con¬ 
spiracy. The records show, for instance, that 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy, prac¬ 
tically the American apostle of civil rights— 
fought as Attorney General for a double 
budget for the FBI. To this writer, Max 
Lowenthal's book virtually and idiotically 
charges that all these great Americans re¬ 
mained auiescent or actively helped the 
growth or a great conspiracy against the 
American people. 

The Congressional Record may throw 
some light on the reasons Lowenthal wrote 
the book. At least Congressman Dondero's 
opinion deserves mention. From the Record 
of September 1, 1950: “In the thirties, Low¬ 
enthal concentrated upon weakening our 
internal security by aiding an all-out Com¬ 
munist attack against the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in 1940. Lowenthal sent 
out anonymous memorandums, smearing the 
FBI, which fact can be attested to by many 
Washington newsmen, hoping to head off the 
FBI in its fight to protect our shores against 
the menace of communism and fascism at a 
time when the Nazis and Communists were 
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allies. Lowenthal has worked diligently and 
deviously, taut always relentlessly, to de¬ 
stroy the effectiveness of the FBI m its ef¬ 
forts to protect our country from the emis¬ 
saries of godless communism. He has al¬ 
ways realized the FBI is the one agency he 
could not penetrate or intimidate He has 
long known it was one agency which blocked 
his efforts to completely undermine our in¬ 
ternal security.” 

So, along with 7 Presidents and 15 At¬ 
torneys General of the United States, J. Ed¬ 
gar Hoover must consider himself as accused 
tay inference of either allowing, permitting 
or furthering the growth of the FBI at the 
expense of the liberties of the American 
people Objective history appears to be 
strongly on the side of the statesmen, and 
not Max Lowenthal. 

It IS probable that all Congressmen do not 
share Congressman Dondero's drastic opin¬ 
ion that no good American would care to 
be contaminated by Lowenthal’s known pres¬ 
ence. But a certain typical, very dry Ameri¬ 
can skepticism of Lowenthal appears from 
the record of his testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The testimony: Mr. Lowenthal: “The num¬ 
ber of people that I didn’t know were mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party is something 
that sometimes makes my hair stand on 
end.” Mr. Russell: “Ours, too.” 


[Prom the Washington (D. C ) Times-Herald 
of November 20, 1950] 
Washington Report 
(By Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

President Truman has a close personal 
friend and adviser who is credited with great 
influence in and around the White House. 
In fact, Jonathan Daniels, in his recent book. 
The Man of Independence, described this 
Presidential intimate as having influenced 
Mr Truman’s liberal thinking more than any 
other American. 

The man is Max Lowenthal, and his in¬ 
timacy with the President is reason enough 
to take a look at him. But there is another 
reason, just as good, which we can work on 
today. 

Lowenthal has written a book about the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It reveals 
a life-long concentration of distaste for the 
FBI that has, according to the Congres¬ 
sional Record of September 1, 1950, cropped 
out a time or two prior to this recent writ¬ 
ing effort. 

In the 1930’s, the record reveals, Lowenthal 
directed another attack against the Bureau; 
in 1940, the same record discloses, he sent 
out to Washington newsmen an anonymous 
memorandum “smearing” the FBI. 

Representative George A. Dondero (Repub¬ 
lican) , of Michigan, regards Lowenthal as a 
man of mystery, and as a man dedicated to 
“clever, diabolical scheming to undermine 
our national security.” He so characterized 
him on the floor of the House. 

A graduate of Harvard University, Lowen¬ 
thal is a close friend of Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice Felix Frankfurther, the character wit¬ 
ness for Alger Hiss. He also has been trot¬ 
ting around with a number of others with 
interesting records, the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord reveals. 

Lowenthal was a member of the national 
committee of the Communist-dominated In¬ 
ternational Jurisdictional Association, along 
with Lee Pressman, who recently admitted 
Communist Party membership. 

In the same organization, he also was as¬ 
sociated with such persons as the late Jo¬ 
seph Brodsky, former attorney for the Com¬ 
munist Party; shad Polier, a friend of Alger 
Hiss; Nathan Witt, named by Pressman as 
another former Communist; Abraham Isser- 
man, who was cited for contempt during the 
New York trial of the 11 Communist leaders; 
and similarly assorted characters. 


He was a member of the National Lawyers 
Guild, which recently v/as labeled Commu¬ 
nist controlled hy the House Un-Amencan 
Activities Committee. Even more recently 
he was a backstage manager of the fight to 
prevent passage of the McCarran-Mundt- 
Nixon lav/. 

He also was listed as one of the endorsers 
of the conference of the American Committee 
for the Protection of Foreign Born, cited by 
the Attorney General as subversive. 

Among Lowentlial’s other friends is Carol 
Weiss King, consistent spokesman for and 
defender of Reds headed for jail She once 
was a law clerk in Lowenthal’s office. He also 
on various occasions has worked in close 
conjunction with Tliomas I. Einerson, Yale 
law school professor and president of the 
National Lawyers Guild; Abe Portas, a friend 
of Owen Lattimore; and Charles Kramer and 
David Wahl, both of whom have been accused 
of having been Communists. 

Lowenthal has had some other interesting 
characters working around him at one time 
or another. One of the most noted is George 
Wheeler, the turn-coat citizen who not long 
ago denounced the United States and fled to 
Communist Germany, where he issued com¬ 
muniques castigating America. 

Wheeler was one of Lowenthal’s assistants 
in Germany when the latter was assigned 
there as an advisor to Gen Lucius Clay. 

Mr. Truman’s pet advisor has another 
friend, A1 Bernstein, an oIBcial of the United 
Public Workers of America. Dondero, in the 
Congressional Record, says that Bernstein 
is known to be a secret member of the Com¬ 
munist Party. Bernstein worked for Lowen¬ 
thal at one time 

Pew people have ever seen Lowenthal’s pic¬ 
ture, although in fairness it should be point¬ 
ed out that he doesn’t skulk down alleys 
when traveling between New York and Wash¬ 
ington. 

He has just never been in the limelight for 
one reason or another, and is seldom seen at 
Washington cocktail parties. 

He was born in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
after graduation from Harvard law school had 
a series of jobs in law offices in New York be¬ 
fore migrating to Washington in 1917. 

Just what point there is in Lowenthal’s 
dislike for the FBI is a bit moot at the mo¬ 
ment. His book IS not a blood-and-thunder 
recital of FBI cases, but a dull documenta¬ 
tion instead. 

It IS heavy going, the type that usually 
winds up in libraries on the reference book 
shelves. 

Maybe that is just where he wants it to go; 
then it will be a source of information for 
the young minds of America. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
November 22, 1950] 

Washington Report 
THE similarities BETWEEN TWO BOOKS 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Washington, November 22.—^There is a re¬ 
markable similarity between two recent books 
attacking the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. 

The most recent, written by the President's 
adviser on liberal thinking, Max Lowenthal, 
has numerous passages containing source 
material that has appeared in an earlier book 
by Albert B. Kahn. 

In the past day or so we have taken a good 
look at Lowenthal, so let’s examine Kahn’s 
background. 

Offhand, Kahn has been cited as being a 
member of seven organizations, characterized 
as subversive by Government agencies, more 
organizations labeled as Communist fronts 
than are worth counting, and has opposed 
the jailing of the 11 Communist Party leaders 
convicted of attempting to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence. 


He is on record as demanding the release 
of Leon Josephson, a notorious Soviet lover 
and jailbird, who got there for sassmg the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Kahn’s latest errand on behalf of the Com¬ 
munist Party was with the Woild Peace Con¬ 
ference. He was elected to the permanent 
committee of tins Kremlin adjunct in Pans, 
where he told the assembled Soviet lovers 
that American clergymen were solidly behind 
them 

Lov/enthal’s book was published by the 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. On the cover 
the author is described as a conservative in 
the most profound sense, v/liich runs counter 
to another Presidential intimate, Jonathan 
Daniels. Daniels describes Lowenthal as the 
man more responsible for Mr. Truman’s lib¬ 
eral thinking than any other American. 

Nobbdy would ever suspect Kahn of being 
a conservative So let's compare him to the 
publisher’s version of one. 

On page 8 and elsewhere in Kahn’s book. 
High Treason—^the Plot Against the Peo¬ 
ple, he quotes from the report of the. Inter- 
Church World Government which was crit¬ 
ical of the Department of Justice roundup 
of Communists in 1920. 

Lowenthal, in his first 250 pages, does like¬ 
wise. 

On pages 11 and 16, Kahn blames FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover for the roundup of 
Reds, and goes into critical detail regarding 
the Department of Justice General Intelli¬ 
gence Division. Lowenthal devotes chapters 
on end to this ancient situation. 

Kahn, on page 18 of his book, quotes FBI 
Director Hoover regarding the roundup of 
the Reds. On page 173, Lowenthal uses al¬ 
most an identical quote. 

Another almost identical quotation ap¬ 
pears in Kahn’s book on page 18, Lowenthal’s 
on page 238. 

On page 20, Kahn goes into detail In ac¬ 
cusing agents of acting as “inquisitors” in 
the trials of the Communists. Lowenthal, 
on page 217, blasts the FBI on the same 
count and almost in the same language. 

Both Kahn and Lowenthal discuss a jail in 
Hartford, Conn., and a Federal building in 
Detroit, Mich. In Kahn’s book the references 
are on pages 20, 21, and 22. In Lowenthal’s, 
on pages 201 and 208. 

Deer Island, where one Communist com¬ 
mitted suicide and one was adjudged insane, 
is mentioned in both books in exact detail. 
Lowenthal gets around to it on page 207, 
Kahn on page 23. 

William Sloane Associates, Inc., make a 
point of the fact that Lowenthal quotes 
FBI’s defenders in his book, “including, of 
course, J. Edgar Hoover.” That sounds fine 
and dandy. But Lowenthal has yet to talk 
to Hoover, visit the FBI, or request research 
data from the Bureau. I know. I asked the 
FBI If they had ever seen anybody resembling 
Lowenthal around the place. A Bureau 
spokesman said “No.” 

[Prom the New York Journal-American of 
November 21, 1950] 

Washington Report 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Washington, November 21.—Max Lowen¬ 
thal, one of President Truman’s ace instruc¬ 
tors in liberal thinking, considers the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation a waste of tax¬ 
payers’ money and a detriment to the welfare 
of the United States of America. 

In his new book on the FBI, Lowenthal 
expresses these views in chapter after chap¬ 
ter, and in one instance goes back 30 years 
to gripe about J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI. 

In 1920 the Justice Department ordered a 
round-up of Communist and other illegal 
aliens in the United States for the purpose 
of instituting deportation proceedings. This 
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event, known as the Palmer raids, is de¬ 
scribed in detail in a book by Lotus F. Post. 
Lowenthal quotes at length from the Post 
opus and in the process virtually blames 
Hoover for the whole thing. 

One thing of interest to note here is that 
Hoover was then in his twenties and was 
doing administrative work in the Justice De¬ 
partment. The FBI was only a gleam in his 
eye at that time. In addition, Hoover had 
nothing to do with ordering the Palmer raids, 
and Post, the one historian who did know 
the story, never even listed Hoover’s name 
in the index of his book. But Lowenthal 
cites the arrests as another example of how, 
in his opinion, the FBI and Hoover are a 
threat to our liberties. 

The Lowenthal book is published by Wil¬ 
liam Sloane Associates, Inc., of New ^ York. 
On the flyleaf of the cover Lowenthal *ls de¬ 
scribed as a conservative who does not edi¬ 
torialize or draw conclusions carelessly. 

Lowenthal’s career is sprinkled with asso¬ 
ciates who are anything but conservative. 
As for conclusions, he blames the FBI for 
running a police state, and then immediately 
bawls out Hoover for not catching enough 
atom spies. 

On the record, Hoover’s agents followed a 
spy trail that was 4 years old in order to 
haul into court the Americans who worked 
with Klaus Fuchs. Fuchs would never have 
happened if the British Secret Service had 
been on the ball. As it was, the FBI and 
Canadian agents handed the first tip on 
Fuchs to the British. 

Scoffing at FBI detection methods, Lowen¬ 
thal indicates that the only reason G-men 
ever broke a pre-Pearl Harbor spy ring was 
that a German agent had the bad luck to be 
involved in a traffic accident in New York. 

The truth of the matter is that German 
agents in the Ludwig ring had been under 
FBI surveillance for months. The first tip 
came to the FBI not as a result of the traffic 
accident, but via a British censor who inter¬ 
cepted a letter that did not read right. He 
turned it over to the FBI and it was put 
through the wringer. Invisible ink writing, 
calling for data on shipments to England, 
set the FBI counterespionage experts in op¬ 
eration. 

All of this is a matter of record in the 
court where the Germans were convicted, but 
Lowenthal missed it in his research. 

Lowenthal quotes former Senator Carl 
Hatch, Democrat, of New Mexico, to bolster 
his argument that the FBI, as it now op¬ 
erates, is a threat to our welfare. He quotes 
Hatch as saying: 

“Granting everything I say about the 
ability with which Mr. Hoover has conducted 
the FBI, every one of us knows that it is a 
very great power he now exercises. Senators 
would further broaden that arbitrary 
power—giving control to the police just as 
the people of Czechoslovakia did in their 
poor country.” 

What he could have added, but did not, Is 
another Hatch quote: 

“I want, again, as I did the other day, to 
commend Mr. Hoover himself for the attitude 
he has taken on this and other matters, and 
for his very efficient administration of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation,” 

Lowenthal accuses the FBI of lying to a 
Federal judge about wire tapping in the Cop- 
Ion case. This should be news to the judge. 
The facts on record are that on January 2D, 
1950, the Federal Judge presiding in the case 
stated publicly that the FBI had Independent 
proof of the spying activities of Judith Cop- 
Ion and her Soviet playmate which had not 
been obtained by wire taps. 

The fact is, also, that it Is legal to tap 
wires when the Attorney General orders It 
done. The only restriction is that the evi¬ 
dence obtained must not be used in court. 

In this, as a further testimonial to the 
integrity of Edgar Hoover, Mr. Speaker, 

I insert lastly an excerpt from an article 


by Morris L Ernst entitled “Why I No 
Longer F’ear the FBE’; 

Why X No Longer Fear the FBI 
(By Morris L. Ernst) 

I still remember my start of surprise when 
I read in the paper one morning in 1939 that 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, had asked the 
United States Attorney General not to en¬ 
dorse a law that would legalize a free use 
of wire tapping Why was Mr. Hoover op¬ 
posing a law which would make his own work 
much easier? His own words, published 
scon afterward, gave me the answer* “I do 
not wish to be the head of an organization 
of potential blackmailers.” 

I had been hearing criticisms that the FBI 
was made up of witch-hunters hounding 
loyal citizens out of their jobs on the flimsiest 
sort of rumor; that they tapped telephone 
wires indiscriminately, learning everybody’s 
private business. 

Ever since I read that newspaper item I 
have been studying the FBI. I would like to 
record here what I have learned. 

As a liberal with a long record of aggres¬ 
sive fighting for the preservation of personal 
liberties, I am inclined to view all law- 
enforcement officers with a wary eye. And 
not without reason: too many times they 
break the law in the performance of their 
duties. 

I grew up in New York where there was 
often a wanton disregard for the rights and 
dignity of human beings. Large numbers of 
newcomers to American freedom let the cops 
bulldoze them. In their native lands they 
had been used to police brutalities, and in 
their new home they did not know that the 
laws protected them. 

Such disregard of Individual rights, ex¬ 
panded on a national scale, seemed to me 
a positive danger, for national police have 
almost invariably abused their power. It 
was therefore utterly confounding to me to 
discover that our'Federal police agency was 
doing its work with a fervid insistence on 
respecting the rights and privileges of indi¬ 
viduals. 

When a skeptical person like myself reads 
that of all the trials in which the FBI was 
involved last year 97 percent ended in con¬ 
victions, he is likely to have cynical reserva¬ 
tions, and when he learns that 94 percent of 
the convictions were based on pleas of guilty, 
he is bound to ask: “How were these con¬ 
fessions obtained?” 

Nazi and Communist courts have taught 
us that a plea of guilty may prove nothing 
more than that a man’s will can he broken. 
One rarely hears such charges against the 
FBI In our courts of appeal—where accu¬ 
sations are heard of unfair treatment and 
violations of constitutional rights — the 
charge is almost never raised against the 
FBI. 

However, I did not rely on this indication 
alone, nor even on my study of case reports, 
I wrote articles in which I asked readers to 
send me any evidence they might have that 
the FBI had violated a person’s constitutional 
rights. My scoreboard shows a remarkable 
absence of such accusations. On the con¬ 
trary, all the evidence Indicates that the FBI 
as a matter of unvarying policy has played 
fair with criminals and suspects. 

This record is of profound importance be¬ 
cause events in recent years have brought 
the FBI into quasi-political problems. Here 
the danger to personal liberties could easily 
become acute. The necessity for Inquiring 
Into political activities and associations Is a 
new thing in our country. We began this 
Nation with a great gamble In our hearts— 
the conviction that, if all opposing view¬ 
points were allowed free expression, truth in 
the end would win out. 

The progress of our country has so far 
Justified our forefathers* faith In the po¬ 
tency of truth. But in the last 20 years a 
new enemy—and a complex problem—has 


arisen to confuse us. New political move¬ 
ments, by underhanded methods, seek to by¬ 
pass the honest competition of ideas. We 
face an invisible underground where Fas¬ 
cists and Communists work furtively and 
zealously against our freedom and our ideas 
of decency. 

Something had to be done about that, and 
the FBI had to do it. What was its task? 
To bring the facts up from underground so 
that all the people can know what is being 
plotted. 

It is natural that loyalty Investigations 
should give us qualms. We shudder to au¬ 
thorize wire tapping and other forms of 
spying. But they seem necessary if we are 
to preserve our freedom. They have been 
forced upon us by the underground. 

I am unwilling to ignore the danger of the 
Communist movement in the United States 
just because the Reds seem few in number. 
I saw my friend Jan Masaryk, Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s democratic Foreign Minister, in Prague 
not long before he came to his end. I know 
intimately the story of Quisling. I know 
how helpless democratic forces can be, if 
they do not protect their people against the 
secret discipline, the abominably careful 
scheming of totalitarian minorities. 

The Communists could never win an elec¬ 
tion in the United States. They do not ex¬ 
pect to do so. The Communist program, 
like the Ku Klux Klan, can grow only by 
stealth in dark cellars. J. Edgar Hoover was 
right when he stood firmly against a plan 
to outlaw the Communist Party when the 
first public outcry was made against the 
Communists. Why drive more of them un¬ 
derground? All that such an act could ever 
outlaw would be a name. The next day the 
same revolutionists would turn up under a 
new title. 

Until Congress Is wise enough to pass 
laws which force open operation of all mass 
movements, we shall have to protect our¬ 
selves against secretly organized attack. We 
can bring all subversive outfits into the open 
by requiring all mass movements to report 
to the Government the essential facts about 
themselves—^the names of all their officials, 
the money they take in, and from whom it 
comes, and how it is spent. 

I suggest that the McOarran bill recently 
passed by Congress will not work because 
the Communists will either put their organi¬ 
zations underground or abandon them to 
start other organizations for the same pur¬ 
poses under other names. 

The requirement to disclose essential facts 
Is no invasion of privacy. The President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights unanimously rec¬ 
ommended that such laws be passed; repre¬ 
sented on the committee are members of the 
A. P. of L., the CIO, and various minority 
groups. No decent organization hesitates to 
Identify itself; why should any other kind 
of organization be protected? 

Even without such laws, the FBI has 
handled delicate problems well. On Pearl 
Harbor Day the Bureau was able to advise 
the Attorney General of the basis for author¬ 
izing the arrest of some 16,000 persons. A 
few of the 16,000 became my clients. I de¬ 
fended them before hearing boards and was 
able to help free some of them. In every 
case there were fair hearings, with every 
consideration being shown to the defense. 

And although I was the lawyer for certain 
acquitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a Justification in picking up my 
clients; there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done. 

One Jewish refugee was picked up because 
she had entertained one of Hitler’s most 
potent underground spies. But it was easy 
for me to produce conclusive evidence that 
my client did not know her guest was a 
Nazi. She was set free—but the authorities 
had been right to bring her in for question¬ 
ing. 
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Largely as a result of the trials of Judith 
Coplon and Valentin Gubitchev, there has 
been publicity and much argument about 
listening in, but both sides seem to overlook 
the real purpose of FBI wire tapping and its 
actual extent. 

One of the greatest liberals said in 1941: 
“I do not believe it [wire tapping] should be 
used to prevent domestic crimes, with pos¬ 
sibly one exception—kidnaping and extor¬ 
tion in the Federal sense. There is, however, 
one field in which, given the conditions in 
the world today, wire tapping is very much 
in the public interest. This Nation is arm¬ 
ing for national defense. It is the duty of 
our people to take every step to protect 
themselves I have no compunction in say¬ 
ing that wire tapping should be used against 
those persons, not citizens of the United 
States, and those few citizens who are 
traitors to their country, who today are en¬ 
gaged in espionage or sabotage against the 
United States.” 

This statement was made by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In fact he estab¬ 
lished the policy v;hich has since been ad¬ 
hered to by the Attorneys General. Note, 
however, that FB" agents never undertake 
wire tapping on their own authority; per¬ 
mission must first be obtained from the At¬ 
torney General. Furthermore, wire-tapping 
evidence cannot be used in Federal courts. 
Its only value to the FBI is in opening up 
leads for inquiry. 

The loyalty-investigation program has cre¬ 
ated a misconception about the FBI’s func¬ 
tion. Every American should understand 
that the FBI does net try Government em¬ 
ployees. It merely serves various Govern¬ 
ment bodies as a reporting agency. When 
a reporting agency has the power to edit, 
it can make anyone appear a devil or a hero. 
But the FBI does not edit. It gathers the 
facts about a Federal employee and turns 
over its findings to the Lead of the depart¬ 
ment. And that is all it does, or can do, 
except that It frequently is able to save a 
suspect in his job when rumor is doing its 
best to get him fired. J Edgar Hoover can¬ 
not fire a single person. His reports do not 
even contain recommendations. The FBI 
turns in all the evidence it finds—including 
unverified tips, rumors, gossip—everything. 
It adds comments and evaluation of their 
accuracy, and there its responsibility ends. 
It is up to the heads of administrative agen¬ 
cies to act. 

It would be folly to ignore rumors, or even 
anonymous messages; an unsigned note was 
instrumental in sending the notorious Gen¬ 
eral Myers ^ to prison. Ditto for thousands 
of less spectacular examples. To abandon 
that policy would be to assign to Hoover’s 
assistants the duty, and the power, to screen 
the reports. I should be very much disturbed 
if police agents were permitted to withhold 
evidence on their judgment of its value. Far 
better the present system: the complete re¬ 
ports go to the responsible official; every¬ 
thing is in the dossier, with a careful com¬ 
ment on each item, whether it is a fact, prob¬ 
ability, or rumor. 

In my study of the FBI It soon became 
clear that lies were being spread against it. 
For example, it has been said and printed 
repeatedly that agents in loyalty investiga¬ 
tions demand to know whether a suspect 
reads certain magazines of leftist tinge. 
This charge is a lie. Whenever he hears of the 
statement being made, Hoover calls for the 
facts—^and invariably everybody backs down. 
They heard it somewhere, they can’t remem¬ 
ber where. Directives to FBI agents specif¬ 
ically forbid such questions, unless the read- 


^Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Myers, former Air 
Force purchasing officer, convicted of induc¬ 
ing a former business associate to lie under 
oath about irregular war contracts in which 
Meyers was involved. 


ing matter is published by the Communist 
Party. 

Of course, some agents may blunder or of¬ 
fend. When that happens, write J. Edgar 
Hoover. He will see your complaint and it 
will be gone into thoroughly. I have per¬ 
sonally checked about 100 such complaints 
and I have yet to find one piece of evidence 
of improper questioning by agents. 

The real difficulty in loyalty investigations 
is that there is almost no way of proving 
that a person is a Communist. The suspect, 
if a party member, would deny it Commu¬ 
nist doctrine holds that ij: is right and proper 
to lie and cheat. This fact makes new tech¬ 
niques necessary. Yet, in spite of alarms 
and outcries, nothing oppressive has been 
done. 

It surprised me to learn that of 2,873,180 
employees whose records were examined by 
the FBI all but 12,825 were promptly cleared. 
This minority being further investigated, 
only 230 employees were finally dismissed. 
In 163 cases the employees appealed and were 
given their jobs back. One significant factor 
must be noted—1,474 resigned before their 
cases came up. Actually, the FBI is now 
being criticized for not having found as 
many subversives as it should have. 

A real “smear” campaign has been carried 
on against Hoover’s work. Those who feared 
the Bureau—as I once did—^will be glad to 
know the facts. The FBI is unique in the 
history of national police. It has a magnif¬ 
icent record of respect for individual free¬ 
dom. It invites documented complaints 
against its agents It has zealously tried to 
prevent itself from violating the democratic 
process. 

Among liberals I am by no means alone 
In this opinion. A while ago Roger Bald¬ 
win, formerly director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, wrote to J Edgar Hoover: 

“It seems to me that your Bureau has 
accomplished an exceedingly difficult task 
with rare judicial sense.” 

For me, that sums up the record. 

It is also interesting to note what that 
distinguished Washington columnist, 
George Dixon, has to say about his re¬ 
search in an effort to find out who is pay¬ 
ing for the distribution of this master¬ 
piece of libel. I enclose George Dixon^s 
excerpt: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of November 29, 1950] 
Washington Scene 
(By George Dixon) 

A strange little creature, with an even 
stranger history of associations and affilia¬ 
tions, has written a 659-page book at¬ 
tacking the FBI. 

This peculiar little fellow. Max Lowenthal, 
is described on the jacket as “a lawyer with 
a long and distinguished record in both pri¬ 
vate practice and Government service.” 

He is distinguished all right in that he 
has the distinction of having been sum¬ 
moned before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities with such distinctive 
you-know-whats as Nathan Witt, Lee Press¬ 
man, Charles Kramer, John J. Abt, and com¬ 
pany. 

But I couldn’t find anybody around the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, of which he 
writes so exhaustively, who would admit 
knowing him. 

Director J. Edgar Hoover said he could 
recall only having met him casually a couple 
of times. Associate Director Clyde Tolson 
said he couldn’t remember having met Low¬ 
enthal at all. 

Now this book, The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, is a tiresome and tedious 
thing. It seems to drag on endlessly with 
so-called documentation; debates in Senate 
and House; transcripts of long and soporific^ 


hearings; reports of congressional commit¬ 
tees, and long-winded letters. 

After a while you get the impression that 
every letter this little character ever re¬ 
ceived from anybody with a name has been 
worked into the volume. 

The book is vicious in its attack on the 
FBI, but I don’t think it was ever intended 
for general public consumption. It is too 
dreary for that. The average reader couldn’t 
keep awake long enough to get anything 
out of It. 

The fact that official Washington has been 
flooded with free copies of this volume would 
also seem to call for some explanation. 
With few exceptions, every Member of the 
House and Senate—435 Representatives, 96 
Senators—has received a free copy as well 
as nearly all the top administration bu¬ 
reaucrats and most of the Federal judges 

The book retails for $4 50, which would 
seem to make this free list a pretty ex¬ 
pensive operation. I phoned the publishers, 
William Sloane Associates, in New York, and 
was connected with a Miss Eleanor Nichols, 
Who said she was in charge of publicity. 

But when I asked who was putting up the 
money to flood Washington with free copies 
she said, “Hold the line,” and passed me up 
to a fellow who said he was Norman Hood, 
vice president in charge of promotion. 

Mr. Hood admitted that 1,100 free copies 
had been sent out, but insisted this wasn’t 
out of line. 

“The books only cost us $1 each to print 
(so the profit on a book is $3 50 yet?—I’m in 
the wrong racket* Dixon) which means a 
cost to us of only $1,100,” said vice president 
in charge of promotion Hood. “That is 
really nothing in these days of high promo¬ 
tion costs.” 

I asked Hood who was paying for this free 
distribution. 

“We are,” he insisted. 

“Let’s get this definite now,” I said. “No 
outside interest organization or group is 
putting up any money?” 

“No. We are defraying it all.’* 

Unless William Sloane Associates are In 
the publishing business for their health I 
can’t see how they can justify such costly 
promotion for a 559-page book that will not 
appeal to the general reader. 

Well, there’s one consolation for J. Edgar 
Hoover. He doesn’t have to worry about the 
book making any wide impression upon the 
American public because few people who 
have to work for a living will be able to find 
the time to read it. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, I include what 
another distinguished American has to 
say about this man and for the Record 
I insert an article by George Sokolsky 
as it appeared m the Times-Herald, 
November 30, 1950. He gives a little 
light on one Max Lowenthal. I want the 
American people to have a little squint 
at this, Mr. Speaker, as it may help them 
arrive at a proper conclusion on what 
lies behind the sudden arrival of Lowen- 
thars piercing penmanship. 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Most of my colleagues have written about 
Max LowenthaTs book on J, Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI. Apparently they have read 
the book, but I must plead that I had other 
business on hand. 

Anybody can be negative about such a job 
as J. Edgar Hoover does. Did Hoover catch 
the fellows Who stole the ballot boxes in 
the Kansas City, Mo., election? No. He did 
not. 

Was Harry Truman in Kansas City when 
the safe containing the ballot boxes was 
blown up? Yes, he was there. So. 

That kind of argument can lead to noth¬ 
ing, A police department is to be judged 
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Tby its general record, by tlie honesty and 
elSciency of its employees, and by its own 
adherence to the law- 

The most provable criticism of the FBI 
is that while it collected evidence to convict 
spies, traitors, Communists, and their fellow- 
travelers, its accomplishments in this field 
have, on the whole, been unsatisfactory be¬ 
cause on orders from the State Department 
and the Department of Justice, spies were 
not to be arrested. 

In the evidence of Larry Kerley before the 
McCarran committee, the evidence shows 
that the FBI had Arthur Alexandrovich 
Adams, one of the worst spies Soviet Russia 
ever sent to this country, but the State De^ 
partment safeguarded him from arrest. 

In 1917, Lowenthal went on a secret for¬ 
eign mission. This is what he says on the 
subject (m appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities— 
Ed.): 

“It was a confidential mission that I don't 
care to go into. It was only for a short time, 
and I never discuss that hmd of govern¬ 
ment work with anybody.” 

You would imagine that in 1917 this 
secret mission was so terrific that it could 
only have been to Lenin or Trotzky or some¬ 
body like that, although I was in Petrograd 
in those days, and do not recall Lowenthal, 
whose mission must have been too important 
even for history. 

Max Lowenthal has held Innumerable jobs 
with various branches of the Government 
from 1912 almost up to date. Some of them 
were of this character, to use his own words; 

“In 1942 or 1943 there was some kind of 
problem, it is not quite clear in my mind; 
there was a war commission, I don’t remem¬ 
ber its name, it was headed hy Mr. McNutt. 

“Mr. Wheeler. Paul McNutt? 

“Mr. Lowenthal, Yes, Paul McNutt. I 
was sworn to assist them for a very tempo¬ 
rary period on something or other, trying to 
straighten out some difficulties among some 
men who were not part of the Government. 

“Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t remember these 
things too definitely, and anything any rec¬ 
ords would show that would correct me, I 
would accept those corrections. 

“Toward the end of 1943 or early 1944 I 
left that work. During all that period and 
since that period I have been consulted in¬ 
formally by various people In the Govern¬ 
ment, but so far as I can recollect at this 
moment, I don’t think ever in any official 
capacity. There might be some, and I would 
be very glad to have those noted for the 
record.” 

It is a little difficult to believe that Mr. 
Lowenthal cannot remember what he did for 
Paul McNutt. It was not so long ago nor 
could it have been very important, Mr. 
Lowenthal’s lapse of memory at this point is, 
to say the least, fascinatifig. 

Mr. Lowenthal was asked who had recom¬ 
mended him for employment by the War De- 
partmeht. This is his reply: 

“I couldn’t say for certain. I was asked 
hy a group of organizations whether I would 
permit my name to be submitted for recom¬ 
mendation by General Olay, and I agreed.” 

What are those organizations? He must 
know, but he does not say. No names of 
organizations. No names of individuals. It 
all hangs in the vacuum of secrecy and 
mystery. 

Some of the pages of this hearing would 
Interest a psychologist, who might write a 
doctor of philosophy thesis about them. 
Here Is a man who started his career as secre¬ 
tary to Judge Julian Mack, a Jurist of dis¬ 
tinction who would not take on a dope. 

He goes through years of Government serv¬ 
ice and is associated with Senator Burton 
K, Wheeler on the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate. 

Wheeler Is an extraordinarily shrewd man. 
He would not hire a forgetful Jane. Yet, 
time after time, Mr. Lowenthal cannot re¬ 


member dates, names, facts which no ordi¬ 
nary man could forget. 

It is difficult to help wondering how a man, 
who forgets so much so easily, could remem¬ 
ber so much about the FBI. 

Mz\ Speaker, I believe, my colleagues, 
when you read these articles which I 
have inserted you will find that it is not 
profitable for Americans to slander J. 
Edgar Hoover. The legions of his 
friends will not be asleep when their 
vigilance is needed. The legions of 
friends of the FBI will not be silent 
when his organization is attacked from 
the rear. The FBI, Mr. Speaker, is too 
busy with its mission to take cognizance 
of the forces who are trying to under¬ 
mine its work. I do not know Lowen¬ 
thal from Adam’s house cat. I do not 
propose to make any effort to meet him, 
hut for the information of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Record 
an address by the distinguished and 
great American, the Honorable George 
Dondero, delivered on this very floor 
under date of September 1,1950, entitled 
“A Man of Mystery.” Mr. Dondero sheds 
a little light on who Max Lowenthal is. 
It will be very handy and my article will 
be very compact for those who want to 
read about one Max Lowenthal and to 
refresh your memory of one J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Prom the Congressional Record of 
September 1, 1950] 

A Man op Mystery 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Speaker, I want to dis¬ 
cuss a man of mystery this afternoon and 
for the first time take off the mask behind 
which he has bc:n hiding for years and even 
avoiding service from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The sharp pen and penetrating insight of 
a Washington editorial writer has caused 
Washington officialdom to pause and wonder 
when he asked in an editorial, ‘‘Who is this 
man?” The writer then goes on to describe 
him: 

“He places these agents of destruction in 
our Government agencies. He can put his 
tribe in when our loyal citizens cannot get 
Jobs. He can move his pawns up the scale 
to better paying and more sensitive Jobs. 
Why? Not so they can get more money, but 
because they can spy more effectively. 

“A man who is not unknown at the White 
House. Otherwise, he would not have the 
power or the knowledge to do the job he 
is doing. 

“And now is the time to go after him. It 
will be a tremendous job. It will mean step- 
Ing on the toes of some very, very high Gov¬ 
ernment officials, and when he is caught the 
revelation will be a bigger shock to this Na¬ 
tion than the expose of Benedict Arnold. 

“It must be done. The Nation can take It. 
But it cannot win the war of survival with 
Russia if this man is allowed to continue his 
clever, diabolical scheme to undermine our 
national security.” 

Never has this man been more aptly de¬ 
scribed. Over the years I have acquired item 
after item of information. I stlU do not 
know the full story because he Is a man of 
mystery. He works through others. He has 
reached pinnacles of great power. A rec¬ 
ommendation from him was tantamount to 
success. There are few men In official Wash¬ 
ington today who have dared to stand up 
against him. 


I do not recall having seen his picture in 
print in recent years, but the Washington 
press corps knows his name well, so do the 
Communists and so do those who have taken 
a stand against Communists. 

His skill and technique are unparalleled. 
He does his work, lusts and thrives on ob¬ 
scurity. He knows that he could never ac¬ 
complish what he has in the open. Ameri¬ 
cans do not like his ilk and once his shroud 
of mystery is penetrated he knows his use¬ 
fulness is at an end. Doors that once opened 
to him will be closed because no good Ameri¬ 
can would care to be contaminated by his 
known presence 

I have named this man in passing before. 
Today I bring him into the open and intro¬ 
duce Max Lowenthal 

Like the Communist Party, whose cause he 
has served so v/ell, he operates on two levels. 
One is seemingly respectable; the other com¬ 
pletely underground. 

He is native born. His name does not ap¬ 
pear in Who’s Who. To secure even a sketch 
01 his biography has been a task 

Born xn Minneapolis m 1888, he attended 
the University of Minnesota, graduating with 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1909. Then like 
many other parlor pinks, fellow travelers, 
Communists, and convicted perjurers, he at¬ 
tended Harvard Law School, graduating in 
1912. In those early days he came under the 
influence of another man who through the 
years has manipulated the Charlie McCarthys 
in Government office. There is a striking 
kinship between the master, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, and the pupil, Max Lowenthal. 
And as is so often the case, the pupil rises to 
outdo the master. 

Following his Harvard days, he served as a 
secretary to Judge Jallan M. Mack in New 
York, and then infiltrated the highly respec¬ 
table law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft. After a few years he founded his own 
firm of Lowenthal, Szold & Brandwen. 

Later he secured an appointment as as¬ 
sistant secretary of the President’s Mediation 
Board in 1917, in 1918 he was in the War De¬ 
partment, in 1920 he was an assistant sec¬ 
retary to the President’s Industrial Confer¬ 
ence. Then he secured the appointment as 
executive secretary for the Wickersham Com¬ 
mission on Law Enforcement, hut when he 
found he could not run it he resigned in a 
huff. Later he became research director of 
liiQ Banking and Currency Commission. In 
1935 he was appointed to the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
also becoming affiliated with the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

By pulling strings he acquired the title of 
adviser on disposal of Jewish property to 
Gen. Lucius Clay, head of our military gov¬ 
ernment in Germany. Within a matter of 
weeks he was known as the general counsel 
to General Clay and had as an assistant 
George Shaw Wheeler, the American traitor, 
Communist, and renegade who shocked all 
America when he denounced the land of his 
birth and asked Communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia for asylum. I exposed him 
several years ago on the floor of this House. 

Within a matter of weeks a change oc¬ 
curred in Germany. The usually accurate 
Human Events of September 26. 1946, re¬ 
ported, “It may be mere coincidence, but 
since to. Lowenthal’s appointment General 
Clay has permitted leaders of the Soviet- 
sponsored SED (Socialist Workers Party) to 
address mass meetings in the American zone 
of occupation.” This was the opening which 
the Russians were awaiting because it gave 
them the opportunity to sponsor a Com¬ 
munist Party under our protection. A few 
weeks later the commentator, Walter Win- 
chell, warned on his Sunday night program 
that as a result of LowenthaTs activities a 
rife had occurred between the American and 
British zones, 

Lowenthal’s Influence began to mount In 
the early thirties. As his influence grew, so 
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did its effect. Men he had selected and 
niirsed became more powerful. 

Lowenthal acquired some semblance of 
respectability, but what of the other side’ 
The evidence of his unswerving loyalty to 
Soviet Russia is clear and unequivocal. In 
the early twenties, the Russian-American 
Industrial Corp was formed in New Yoik 
City to aid and assist in developing tho re¬ 
sources of Russia. Large sums of American 
capital v.ere raised to finance Russian in¬ 
dustry. The head of this Communist sub¬ 
sidiary was the late Sidney Hillman, who 
later became disillusioned and turned on 
communism, but his one-time general coun¬ 
sel, Max Lowenthal, still follows the party 
line. There is an interesting sidelight. The 
California authorities raided the office of the 
Russian-American Industrial Corp. in Sep¬ 
tember of 1922 and seized their books, rec¬ 
ords, and a list of members of Friends of 
Soviet Russia in Los Angeles. Several per¬ 
sons were indicted for violating the Cali¬ 
fornia Securities Act; however, the indict¬ 
ments were later dismissed. Behind the 
scenes powerful forces went to work. Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard University, 
started a chain of letters to his former stu¬ 
dents who were members of the bar, asking, 
as a personal favor to him, for them to look 
after the interests of the defendants. 

Lowenthal also lent his prestige to other 
groups. He was reported to be one of the 
endorsers of the Conference of the American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born in 1940, an organization listed as sub¬ 
versive by the Attorney General. He was a 
member of the left-wing National Lawyers 
Guild. He was a member of the National 
Committee of the International Juridical 
Association with Lee Pressman, who once 
defied a congressional committee. He ad¬ 
mitted his Communist affiliation this week. 
Lowenthal also was associated m this or¬ 
ganization, cited as subversive by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, with 
the late Joseph R. Brodsky, the attorney of 
the Communist Party, Shad Polier, friend 
of Alger Hiss, Nathan Witt, an accused Com¬ 
munist; Edward Lamb, a left-wing newspaper 
and radio-station operator; Abraham J. Is- 
serman, who was cited for contempt by Judge 
Medina in the New York Communist trial, 
along with others of a dubious background. 
The activities of the International Juridical 
Association incidentally at one time were 
carried on in the offices of Carol King, the 
well-known lawyer for Communists. Some 
other well-known members of the Inter¬ 
national Juridical Association are Lowen- 
thal’s friend, Prof Thomas I. Emerson, Yale 
Law School and president of the National 
Lawyers Guild; Ruth Weyand, discharged 
attorney from the National Labor Relations 
Board; and Abe Fortas, of Lattimore fame. 

Carol Weiss King, who has probably rep¬ 
resented more Communists than any other 
lawyer in America, once was a law clerk in 
Lowenthal’s office, where she was well 
grounded and trained for her later'years. 

Lowenthal has always found time for his 
extracurricular pursuits of aiding and abet¬ 
ting Commuhists, For example, he has been 
given the credit for the offensive launched 
against the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in the Hollywood hearings. 
Lowenthal was conveniently in Washington 
in October 1947, and naturally was extremely 
cautious in working behind the scenes with 
David Wahl, Charles Kramer, Bartley Crum, 
and others. At the time, word leaked out 
of the Council of the Hollywood Unfriendly 
Witnesses that Lowenthal had urged an at¬ 
tack upon the individual members of the 
committee in order that the Congressmen 
could be removed. In fact, Lowenthal told 
the Hollywood group and its lawyers to charge 
that the Congressmen on the committee 
should be removed. Everyone will remember 


the Hollywood Committee of One Thousand 
who fiew to Washington to defend the Com¬ 
munists—^that was also Lowenthal’s idea. 

In the thirties Lowenthal concentrated 
upon weakening our internal security by aid¬ 
ing an all-out Communist attack against the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1940. 

Lowenthal sent out anonymous memo¬ 
randums smearing the FBI, which fact can 
be attested to by many Washington news¬ 
men, hoping to head off the FBI m its fight 
to protect our shores against the menace of 
communism and fascism at a time when 
the Nazis and Communists were allies Low¬ 
enthal has worked diligently and deviously, 
but always relentlessly, to destroy the effec¬ 
tiveness of the FBI in its efforts to protect 
our country from the emissaries of godless 
communism. He has always realized the 
FBI IS the one agency he could not pene¬ 
trate or intimidate. He has long known it 
was the one agency which blocked his efforts 
to completely undermme our internal secu¬ 
rity. 

Lowenthal’s record is one of attack on any 
American institution which stands four¬ 
square for the American way of life He has 
attacked railroads, banks, and that thor¬ 
oughly fine American institution of B’nai 
B’rith as a “bourgeois organization ” Even 
the cause of liberalism has felt his ven- 
02LTa.ce. For example, in 1939, when that 
great liberal and denouncer of communism, 
William O. Douglas, was elevated to the Su¬ 
preme Court, Lowenthal got busy trying to 
organize opposition because he feared Doug¬ 
las would some day become the heir appar¬ 
ent to F. D. R , and should this happen com¬ 
munism would have a stalwart foe. 

His friends boast of Lowenthal’s authoring 
Presidential veto messages and even more 
recently of his master-minding the ill-ad¬ 
vised move to thwart the enactment of anti- 
subverszve legislation at a time when mem¬ 
bers of both political parties in Congress and 
throughout the country have united as one 
to secure a law which would make America 
safer in its hour of trial and crisis. The 
Federal Communications Commission, un¬ 
der James Lawrence Fly, was not untouched 
by the tentacles of Lowenthal’s influence. 

The influence for evil of this man of mys¬ 
tery can best be gaged by viewing a few of 
his intimates: 

A1 Bernstein, director of negotiations, 
United Public Workers of America, a union 
so left-wing and Communist-directed that 
it was expelled from the CIO several months 
ago: At one time Bernstein worked for Low¬ 
enthal and has been a contact of his for 
years. Bernstein is known to have been a 
secret member of the Communist Party work, 
with his chief, Abe Plaxer, in Washington. 

Bjorne Yngvare Hailing, Sausalito, Calif, 
secretary-treasurer of the old California CIO 
council, which was expelled from the CIO 
because of its Red tinge, has a long record 
of Communist activities. According to the 
Communist paper, the People's World, for 
October 19, 1949, Hailing protested the trial 
of the Communist leaders in New York. 
Hallmg’s secretary was Sadie Sokolove, mem¬ 
ber of the executive committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party and wife of Martin Chancey, 
one-time head of the Communist Party in 
Washington. But does this have any con¬ 
nection with Max Lowenthal? Hailing sought 
political support to have Max Lowenthal 
placed in charge of certain phases of the in¬ 
vestigation of civil-service employees because 
his friend, Lee Pressman, told him to do it. 

Allan Rosenberg, another of Max Lowen- 
thal’s fair-haired boys, had a phenomenal 
rise in the Government service. In concert 
with John Abt, long an undercover Com¬ 
munist and agent, he was one of those who 
figured prominently in the 1947 New York 
grand-jury investigation of spy activities in 
Washington, where, because of technicali¬ 
ties in the espionage laws, prosecution could 
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not be had. Rosenberg was charged with, 
furnishing information to a confessed Soviet 
agent. Lowenthal and Wahl saw to it that 
Rosenberg’s advance in the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administration was rapid- 

David R Wahl was a protege of Max Low¬ 
enthal in the Foreign Economic Administra¬ 
tion. The files of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion and the Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities reveal him as one whose loyalty has 
been questioned several times and also one 
with powerful forces who came to his aid. 
In fact, in 1944 the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion ruled Wahl unfit for Government serv¬ 
ice Then his friends in the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administration went to work and 
urged his reconsideration as eligible. Wahl 
has long been a legman for the Communist 
Party in Washington. 

The Lowenthal influence in one case alone 
more than documents his activities and re¬ 
veals his true colors. One of Loweiithal’s 
assistants in the Board of Economic Warfare 
was George Shaw Wheeler Wheeler had. 
previously served in Government agencies 
such as the National Labor Board, the De¬ 
partment of Labor, and the State Depart¬ 
ment He also was investigated several 
times because of his reported affiliations with 
the Washington Committee for Democratic 
Action, the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, the Washington Bookshop, • and 
the American Peace Mobilization, all of 
which have been ruled by the Attorney Gen- 
erl to be subversive organizations 

The files of the Civil Service Commission 
contain testimony that he was a member of 
the Communist Party, and if made public, 
they would reveal that the Civil Service 
Commission found Wheeler was ineligible 
for Government service because of lii§ Com¬ 
munist activities. Then, a pressure cam¬ 
paign developed that had all the earmarks 
of a Lowenthal manipulation. In no time 
at all, the Civil Service Commission reversed 
its position and Wheeler was cleared When 
Lowenthal was appointed to go to Germany 
on General Clay’s staff, he took as his first 
assistant none other than George Shaw 
Wheeler. Soon after Wheeler’s arrival in 
Germany, he established contacts with the 
German Communist Party. The Army final¬ 
ly dropped him on November 1,1947. Wheel¬ 
er, by his acts and words, has proven the 
correctness of the early Civil Service action 
Insisting Wheeler was a Communist. I hope 
our Government has taken steps to record 
Wheeler’s disavowal of his citizenship and 
forever will bar him from our shores. 

But Lowenthal is back, living in New York 
but spending much of his time in Washing¬ 
ton; his influence still a menace to the best 
interests of America. I have no doubt we 
shall hear further either from him or his 
stooges and when we do, it will be because 
of some sinister act, designed either to pro¬ 
tect Communists, infiltrate further into our 
Government, or to undermine our Internal 
security. 

Every person still in the Government who 
has had a Lowenthal endorsement, should 
be identified and their loyalty determined 
but not by the standards that freed George 
Shaw Wheeler. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in closing, 
let me say tins to you, my colleagues, 
freedom of speech and press is a great 
and priceless possession. It is unfor¬ 
tunate when this freedom leads men to 
doing the things which Lowenthal has 
either consciously or unconsciously done 
in his book. Only in this Nation can such 
successfully be done. I neither have the 
time, money nor inclination, much less 
the ability, to write in the subtle man¬ 
ner of Lowenthal. I do not have the 
power of distribution which he possesses. 
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but, Mr. Speaker. I want the archives of 
the Congress of the United States to 
know what I and the rest of my col¬ 
leagues who resent this book have had 
to say in defense of J. Edgar Hoover’s or¬ 
ganization. I want the only free press m 
the world, the Congressional Record, 
with its tremendous circulation, to tell 
the nation of this book and I want the 
nation itself to come to the defense of 
Edgar Hoover and the institution which 
he has, more than anyone else, protected 
against the termites who have infested 
our citadels. We want to stamp out for¬ 
ever in this Nation the vermin that shall 
undermine the Senate and school and 
citadel and shrine—the worm of fraud 
and all the crawling progeny of these— 
the vermin that shall honeycomb the 
halls and towers of state m unsuspecting 
hours. 

Mr. Speaker, saving America is every¬ 
body’s job. Giving aid and comfort to 
our enemies at home and abroad should 
be anybody’s shame. 

That is all I have to say about Lowen- 
thal, Mr. Speaker. I ask permission to 
insert various articles as a part of my 
statement here this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Prom the New York ‘World.-Telegram and 
Sun of November 20, 1950] 

Civil Liberties Champion Points Oxtt FBI 

Record of Respect for Freedom—^Vicious 

Book Called Red Aid 

(By Frederick Woltman) 

Washington, November 20.—Congressmen, 
Federal judges, and others here have been 
receiving advance copies of a 659-page book 
aimed at picturing the FBI under J. Edgar 
Hoover as incompetent, a menace to civil 
liberties and a virtual Gestapo. 

The volume, published today by William 
Sloane Associates of New York City, Is en¬ 
titled “The Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion ’* 

assailed by ERNST 

Its author, Max Lowenthal, is a New York 
attorney who has held numerous Federal 
posts in the past and has been waging a 
one-man battle against the FBI for more 
than a decade. 

In New York City, meanwhile, the book 
was excoriated today as vicious and thor¬ 
oughly unfair by one of the Nation's fore¬ 
most authorities on civil liberties. He is 
Morris L. Ernst, counsel to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

“It will give great aid and comfort to the 
Communist Party,” Mr. Ernst said. 

According to Sloane Associates, Mr. Lowen¬ 
thal has been collecting material for the 
book for 16 years and he documents it with 
care. 

A spokesman for the FBI said today the 
author never had consulted the Bureau, 
either for basic Information or for its an¬ 
swer to the many attacks quoted to discredit 
the FBI. ^ 

A brief section on the Amerasia case of 
the stolen Government documents gives the 
impression that FBI mishandling spoiled the 
prosecution. It neglects to mention the 
Tydings Senate subcommittee finding that 
the FBI handled the investigation with an 
efficiency and thoroughness in keeping with 
the best traditions of that agency.” 

Another section blames the FBI for let¬ 
ting the convicted German Communist, 
Gerhart Eisler, slip through its hands and 
escape on the steamship Batory to Soviet 
Germany. Actually, Eisler was free on bail 
at the time and the FBI had no respon¬ 
sibility for watching him. 


QUOTED ATTACKS 

When the Batory returned, says the book, 
FBI agents accorded its crew and passengers 
what one newspaper described as totali¬ 
tarian-state methods of blustering intimida¬ 
tion and police persecution. Actually, 
naturalization agents, not FBI agents, con¬ 
ducted the shipboard questioning. 

A large part of the book consists of quota¬ 
tions from an endless variety of sources— 
Senate committee testimony, speeches, news¬ 
paper clippings, etc.—attacking the FBI. 
The author also quotes at length, from de¬ 
fenders of the FBI and Mr. Hoover himself. 

“What makes the book so biased and one¬ 
sided,” says Mr. Ernst, “is that Lowenthal 
picks the quotes that bolster his side and 
makes no appraisal of whether they are 
scurrilous or factual.” 

PALMER RAIDS 

“It would be a great misfortune, in my 
opinion, if libraries bought this book as an 
authority on the FBI.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the book goes back 
30 years or more. Much of it deals with the 
Palmer raids and excesses of 1919-20, which 
the author tries to hang on the present FBI 
director. 

Mr Hoover has long since denied responsi¬ 
bility for the raids and said he disapprq^cd 
of them at the time. 

In a chapter, Investigation of Beliefs, Mr. 
Lowenthal sets out to discredit the FBI’s 
long-term program of dealing with Commu¬ 
nist subversives and ti^e Red underground. 
He tosses it off as “tracking down persons 
and organizations whose views it (the FBI) 
fears,” 

The problem of the Communist menace 
is passed by. Indeed, neither Communist 
nor Communist Party is even listed in the 
index. 

Last July 26 Mr. Hoover declared: “The 
FBI is interested in receiving facts; we are 
not interested in what a person thinks but 
in what he does which undermines our in¬ 
ternal security. ♦ ♦ Hysteria, witch 

hunts, and vigilantes weaken internal se¬ 
curity.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union wrote 
the FBI chief expressing thanks “for the 
fine balance which you are showing in state¬ 
ments dealing with the serious and intri¬ 
cate problem of national security in rela¬ 
tion to civil liberties ” 

That appraisal appears nowhere in the 
Lowenthal book, 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN 

Mr. Ernst, in an article, Why I No Longer 
Fear the FBI, which will be published in the 
December issue of the Reader's Digest, will 
say: 

“A real smear campaign has been carried 
on against Hoover's work, • * * The FBI 

is unique in the history of national police. 
It has a magnificent, record of respect for 
individual freedom. It invites documented 
complaints against Its agents. It has zeal¬ 
ously tried to prevent itself from violating 
the democratic process.” 

[From the Brooklyn Eagle of November 
27. 1950] 

Lowenthal Book Blasting FBI Reflects a 
Peeve Like Truman's 

The relationship between Max Lowenthal’s 
attack on the FBI and Philip Murray's key¬ 
note speech at the CIO convention denounc¬ 
ing McCarthyism is purely coincidental. 
Lowenthal’s book and the CIO convention 
speech have one thing In common. Both 
reffect a partisan defense of the present 
Administration and both approaches are 
based on superficial liberalism that bode no 
good for the republic. 

Mr. Murray's harangue, defending Dean 
Aob^son, was a red herring which was meant 
to take some of the sting out of the black-eye 
that the labor groups got in the recent elec¬ 


tion. It was an effort to divert attention 
from CIO political failure. It was at the 
same time a pretty definite indication that; 
the CIO intends to go on making the same 
mistakes in the future. 

It was not McCarthyism that swept the 
Republican candidates into office in Novem¬ 
ber. It was a public protest against present 
administration policies, particularly in re¬ 
gard to communism here and abroad and a 
resentment against the crude way in which 
the labor groups tried to ram their own plat¬ 
forms down the throats of the electorate. 

The Lowenthal book is the first post- 
election shot fired to lay low one of the pet 
peeves of Mi’. Truman. It is common knowl¬ 
edge that Lowenthal and the President are 
buddies. It is likewise known that the au¬ 
thor of the book has been questioned by a 
congressional committee on his association 
with Communist personalities. 

Edgar Hoover gets in Mr. Truman’s hair 
more than any Government official in Wash¬ 
ington. The Director of the FBI is sincerely 
convinced that the Communist movement is 
a real threat to our American security. 
Harry Truman does not believe that. 

The Communists have carried on a per¬ 
sistent campaign of diatribe and vilification 
against Hoover and the FBI. This organiza¬ 
tion is the one agency in the country that 
has stymied the Stalinists at every turn. 
Without the evidence of the FBI counter- 
agents in the Commie Party, the conviction 
of the 11 Red leaders could never have been 
attained. The stooges of the Kremlin want 
to discredit Hoover, destroy the FBI, and 
be relieved of any effective check on their 
own actions more than anything else. 

For political reasons President Truman 
would like to depose Mr. Hoover, but to date 
he has not been able to do so. The storm 
of protest in Congress and among the public 
would be overwhelming. 

Truman has no sympathy for the Com¬ 
munists. We are convinced of that. He is 
and has been, however, a very mistaken man 
in his judgment of the menace. The Pres¬ 
ident is as much concerned for the security 
of the Nation, most likely more concerned, 
than any ordinary citizen. But he is also a 
stubborn man and would like to reduce his 
dislike of Edgar Hoover to action and remove 
him. We do not know whether or not Mr. 
Truman previewed the anti-FBI book, as it 
is reported he did the volume written by 
Jonathan Daniels. It can be easily assumed 
that he is not displeased with Lowenthal’s 
effort to smear Hoover and the FBI. 

These two incidents, a speech by Philip 
Murray and the publication of a book reflect¬ 
ing the administration’s opposition to a Gov¬ 
ernment agency are separate and isolated 
events. Both, however, reveal a certain 
mental attitude toward the Communist issue 
which has been characteristic of the present 
administration and its most aVid supporters. 
It is evident that they look upon the late 
election returns as merely the result of an 
off-year protest. We believe they are wrong. 
Public sentiment has shifted and crystallized 
on this subject of communism and political 
death awaits the politician who has not yet 
recognized the turn in the tide. 


Every United States Citizen Under Study 
BY FBI 

(Moscow, in English to North America, 
November 20, 1960) 

(Commentary by Pavlov: “Thought Control 
In the United States”) 

One of the distinguishing features of a 
Fascist state is the liquidation of civil lib¬ 
erties and the establishment of police con¬ 
trol over thought. It was that way in Fascist 
Italy under Mussolini, and things were the 
same in Nazi Germany under Hitler. Today 
these abominable characteristics of a police 
state are appearing openly in the United 
States. 
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Control over the thoughts of the United 
States people is the primary duty of Hoover 
and his G-men. Making use of the dregs 
of * * * declassed elements, the FBI 

has flooded the United States with thousands 
of paid informers, spies, and provocateurs 
who persecute honest citizens. On the 
pages of paper you will often come across 
Hoover’s boastful statement that the FBI 
has such a huge dossier of material that 
every American is the subject of study. 
There are fingerprints for every single one 
of the cases in the FBI’s files. 

How many persons are included in these 
files may be judged from the fact that on 
Hoover’s own admission the number of 
fingerprints is over 113,000,000. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that 93,000,000 of the finger¬ 
prints are those of people who have never 
committed any crime. The object of the 
work of the FBI is to create an atmosphere 
of fear and suspicion in the United States. 
The widespread practice of tapping telephone 
wires gives the FBI additional material 
which is used to compromise people who, for 
some reason or another, are undesirable to 
Hoover. 

Harold Ickes, using the words of the late 
Judge Oliver Holmes, called this practice 
of the FBI a “dirty business.” The well- 
known progressive writer, Howard Fast, said 
in his recent letter to the editor of the Daily 
Compass that it has become the customary 
thing today for the honest and innocent 
United States people to be thrown into 
prison. 

HOOLIGANS SPREAD SPY MANIA 

You listeners probably know of cases where 
people were accused of disloyalty and were 
dismissed from their jobs on the insistence 
of the FBI. Not one of them was able to 
clear himself and to restore his good name. 
These people did not even know who was 
accusing them and what their so-called 
crime was. 

Hoover’s Fascist hooligans are spreading a 
spy mania. They are trying to intimidate 
the United States people and to close their 
mouths. By means of police spying and 
provocation they seek to break the will of 
the United States people to fight for peace 
and their rights and are trying to turn the 
people Into docile tools of the imperialists 
whose tasks it is to unleash a new world war. 
Fascism and war cannot be separated. 

Alongside the colossal expenditures for 
preparing a new war and for the arms drive, 
the ruling circles of the United States are 
appropriating huge sums for the fascistiza- 
tion of the state apparatus. More than 
$100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money is used 
every year to maintain the secret service. 
The Morgans, Rockefellers, and du Fonts 
need fascism in order to force the United 
States people to serve without a murmur as 
cannon fodder for their criminal adven¬ 
turous policy. 

Throughout the United States there is a 
growing movement of protest against Fascist 
despotism. The United States people have 
no desire to be docile tools in the hands of 
the Fascist warmongers. 

[From the Daily News, Washington (D. 0.), 
of November 24, 1960] 

Capitol Stuff 
(By John O’Donnell) 

Washington, D. C., November 23.—^An ac¬ 
cepted article of political faith among all 
elected ofiBcials in this Capital Is that on© 
certain way to Invite election damnation is 
to say anything against motherhood, th© 
United States Marines, or J. Edgar Hoover. 

Truman, before the election, let fly with a 
pettish crack at the marines and promptly 
made his penitential pilgrimage to Canossa 
by way of visiting a Marine Corps conven¬ 
tion to confess the error of his way and ask 
forgiveness. 


Now we have an outright critical survey 
of J. Edgar Hoover and his FBI. The attack 
was written by an individual authoritatively 
reported to be the person who persuaded one¬ 
time Senator Harry Truman, of Missouri, to 
seek the vice-presidential candidacy m 1944, 
The volume was originally scheduled for 
publication last September but was held up 
until after the November 7 elections. 

PROVIDES DEADLY AMMUNITION 

More importantly, it is the best-docu¬ 
mented indictment on the existence of a 
Federal police in the Republic of the United 
States (going all the way from Theodore 
Roosevelt to the present) that has ever been 
compiled. Advance copies were placed on 
the desks of every Member of Congress, all 
members of the Federal judiciary, all Wash¬ 
ington reporters and all important adminis¬ 
tration oflELcials, within the last fortnight. 

This hasn’t happened before It suggests 
that distribution of deadly ammunition at 
the moment is part of Truman political 
logistics, designed to blast J. Edgar Hoover 
and his FBI from their entrenched post of 
popular esteem. 

The book we’re talking about is the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation, by Max Lowen- 
thal. (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc.; 559 pp.; $4.50.) 

A CAREFUL, SKILLED INDICTMENT 

WeTl go along with the author in his pref¬ 
ace and his publishers on their dust-jacket 
blurb that every statement is correctly docu¬ 
mented and that he's done a swell job of 
research. 

Well grant that Lowenthal does not color 
his material, editorialize, or draw conclu¬ 
sions, We’ll admit as truth that the author 
is a conservative in the most profound sense. 

But when they say that this heavy tome 
is unbiased and purely objective, we’ll say 
it’s about as unbiased and objective as a 
carefully drawn indictment handed down by 
a smart grand jury guided by a skilled prose¬ 
cutor. 

This book will hurt'Hoover and the FBI. 
It will give Hoover’s every foe in Congress 
easy access, thanks to the expert and au¬ 
thentic references for every statement, to an 
anti-FBI ammunition dump. 

But it’s unfair. Lowenthal has certainly 
made the evils of the Department of Justice 
investigation force live after them. And he’s 
Interred the FBI good with the bones of 
gangsters he doesn’t mention. 

RACKETS OF TWENTIES FORGOTTEN 

It is all right, as a matter of erudite source 
dredging, to recall the bonehead (and worse) 
activities of the old Department of Justice 
Bureau of Investigation in the days of Wood- 
row Wilson’s jittery Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer or Warren Harding’s thieving 
and cynical Harry Daugherty. Those were 
the days when the two William J.’s—^Plynn 
under Palmer and Burns under Daugherty— 
headed up the Bureau. But why blame, by 
inference. Hoover of today for the sins of his 
predecessors? 

Where Lowenthal is unfair is that he 
doesn’t bear down on the fact that J. Edgar 
Hoover only got into action during the kid¬ 
naping and gang-killing racket of the late 
twenties. Until Hopalong Cassidy galloped 
onto the national scene, it was the G-man, 
and top G-man Hoover in particular, who 
captured and held the imagination of Ameri¬ 
cans coming of age—^and incidentally their 
parents. 

NO. 1 feat: PREVENTION OF SABOTAGE 

After all, there was such a thing as the kid¬ 
naping of the Lindbergh baby and the cap¬ 
ture and conviction of a Hauptmann. Down 
in the Department of Justice museum today 
more visitors want to look at the bullet- 
creased straw hat that John Dillinger wore 
the night the G-men got him in Chicago 
than at any other relic in the Capital of the 


United States with the exception of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. And there are still 
in the memory such names as Pretty Boy 
Floyd, Karpis, Lepke, and the rest of the 
killers of the bloody era. 

WE’RE SAFE SO LONG AS IT’S HOOVER 

And space might be found to note—so long 
as 600 pages of type are used—^that there 
was no sabotage here in the United States 
during World War II—and this was Hoover’s 
No. 1 job 

With that 00 the chest, this writer will 
proceed to march out on some very shaky 
ground and probably get bogged down in an 
intellectual swamp. We thoroughly agree 
with Lowenthal’s fundamental premise that 
any Federal police, operating with the power, 
secrecy, and millions of the FBI, is a poten¬ 
tial danger to the citizens of the Republic. 
So long as Hoover is running it, we feel safe. 
We can think of 50 persons who, if they ever 
got Hoover’s present job, would start raising 
unshirted hell. The FBI, in our opinion, is 
like a revolver. If you or a pal has it, OK, 
but if an opposite number has it and you 
or your pal is unarmed, then you can expect 
to sweat. 

Because this volume is going to touch o0 
a battle in the next Congress which will be 
exciting, important, and reach into the lives 
of every citizen, we’ll have more to say 
about it. 

[From Human Events of November 22, 1950] 
book Events 

(The Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 

Max Lowenthal. New York: William 

Sloane Associates, Inc. $4.50. Reviewed 

by Walter Trohan) 

By mysterious design, best known to the 
author and publisher, copies of this book 
sprouted on the desks of Members of Con¬ 
gress and Federal Jurists on the heels of a 
letter from a Sloane official stating “this un¬ 
biased and profoundly conservative ap¬ 
proach” would lead to some startling conclu¬ 
sions on the FBI. The dust Jacket hails 
Lowenthal as a conservative in the most pro¬ 
found sense and asserts he does not color his 
material, editorials, or draw conclusions. 

Now, because the book adds up to an attack 
on the FBI, which can be expected to be a 
standard reference for years, it is fitting that 
these claims to conservatism and objectivity 
be examined. It is altogether proper and 
conservative to fret over the possibility that 
a Federal police force can grow into an arm 
of terror in a police state. When such fears 
parallel Moscow radio attacks on the FBI 
and writings of notorious Communist front- 
ers, one can ask: “Who’s conservative now?” 

Mr. Lowenthal is a wealthy New York law¬ 
yer, who has been weaving in and out of 
Washington in various capacities for 30 years. 
The most detailed biography of Harry S. Tru¬ 
man to date. The Man of Independence, 
identifies him as the man who weaned the 
President from the realistic thinkihg of Pen- 
dergastism to the rarefied liberalism of th© 
late Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Last Sep¬ 
tember Lowenthal acknowledged varying de¬ 
grees of intimate acquaintance with 22 
known Communists, Red spies, and notorious 
fellow travelers, including Alger Hiss, John 
J. Abt, Charles Kramer, and Lee Pressman, 
who is even now seeking to identify himself 
with conservatism. Lowenthal told the 
House Un-American Activities Committee: 
“The number of people I didn’t know were 
members of the Communist Party is some¬ 
thing that makes my hair stand on end.” So 
much for the new conservatism. 

And now to objectivity. The jacket claims 
that for every quote questioning the prac¬ 
tices or efficiency of the FBI, Lowenthal 
quotes the FBI reply or replies of FBI de¬ 
fenders, including, of course, J. Edgar Hoover. 
This reviewer learned that not one question 
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was addressed to Hoover or the FBI hy Low- 
enthaL And it is difficult, if not well nigh 
impossible, to find a kind word for the FBI 
in the book. However, it reeks with crit¬ 
icism, most carefully traced to source in the 
most elaborate set of source notes in many a 
year. And these are most carefully edited 
to fit the slant against the FBI. 

Much IS made of an investigation of the 
FBI by Robert H. Jackson when the Supreme 
Court Justice was Attorney General. Not 
one word is included from his report, which 
emphasized the fact that the acts of every 
FBI agent are subject to examination by 
defense lawyers. Jackson said that if civil 
liberties are in danger in this country, it 
is not by the FBI, and reported that with a 
record of 96 percent convictions in cases 
brought by the FBI not one case has been re¬ 
versed by an appellate court because of third 
degree or other improper treatment of de¬ 
fendants. Among many other editings 
against the FBI there is a quotation of an 
attack by former Senator Carl Hatch, but no 
mention of a virtual retraction 2 days later. 
Thus kind words for the FBI die under the 
Lowenthal scissors. 

Lowenthal belabors the FBI as a menace 
to freedom of speech and freedom of thought. 
At the same time he criticizes the FBI for 
not being efficient enough, holding that the 
atomic spy case and the case of his friend 
Hiss should have broken sooner. In his 
brief, which is heavy reading, he cites a 
gamut of rases from Sacco-Vanzettl and the 
world war raids of A. Mitchell Palmer to the 
Judy Coplon affair as offering evidence 
against J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI today. 

The verdict of this reviewer on Lowenthal 
Is *‘not guilty’' of conservatism and “guilty” 
of objectivity against the FBI. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr. VELDE. I compliment the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman for the fine dis¬ 
sertation he has made on the record of 
Max Lowenthal in this book. However, 
I am fearful lest our explanation of the 
fraud in which he was engaged when 
he wi'ote this book may further enrich 
his pocketbook by the sale of books. So 
I would like at this time to ask the Amer¬ 
ican public to place a boycott against the 
book, Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Max Lowenthal. This gentleman has 
had his snout at the trough of the New 
Deal bureaucracy too long now, and I 
would regret very much to see him fur¬ 
ther enriched by the sale of this book. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations, 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I gladly yield to my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague on the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I wish to take this oc¬ 
casion to compliment my distinguished 
colleague on the Armed Services Com^ 
mittee for this very delightful and ap¬ 
propriate treatise on this subject. I 
think it is of great value to the country 
to have at this time. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 
May I say to the gentleman I know of 
no more tireless and Indefatigable stu¬ 
dent of government or more patriotio 
gentleman than my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from California, Hon* 
Clyde Doyle. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina CMr. 
Rivers] has expired. 


Air Power in the Korean War—United 
States Must Plan Strategy on Possi¬ 
bility of Total War as Well as Limited 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
autumn issue of the Sperryscope, a 
quarterly magazine published by the 
Sperry Corp., there is an interesting ar¬ 
ticle on Air Power and the Korean 
War, by Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, 
USAF. 

I call the attention of this Congress to 
General Edwards' article because it is 
a clear statement of the role which 
American air power has played in the 
Korean conflict, by a leading Air Force 
general who is now Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations. 

There has been considerable unin¬ 
formed criticism of the Air Force in the 
Korean War, especially as to the capacity 
of the jet F-80 aircraft as contrasted 
with slower conventional fighters. Most 
of such criticism has been based on a 
misconception of the tactical support 
mission, and ignorance of the peculiar 
conditions of the Korean conflict. Sug¬ 
gestions that the Air Force should reduce 
its emphasis on the advancement of the 
air warfare are suggestions that we as 
a Nation court disaster. In a larger Air 
Force than we have permitted to be built 
since demobilization began m 1945, more 
specialization could be permitted in air¬ 
craft. In the Air Force we now have, 
the jet F-80 is a more versatile and ef¬ 
fective plane than the slower F-51 of 
.World War II. 

Far more dangerous—^but equally un¬ 
informed—is the criticism of the nature 
of the Air Force we have maintained, 
indeed of the defense establishments we 
need to carry out our basic strategy. As 
General Edwards succinctly states: 

We must plan our strategy to take cogni¬ 
zance of tlie possibility of total war as well as 
of limited aggression of the sort which took 
place in Korea, 

General Edwards puts first things first. 
He asserts as the primary aviation need 
of the United States an Air Force in being 
which is capable of defending our coun¬ 
try against air attack. We must, it is 
true, have strategic air and tactical air, 
just as we must have an Army and a 
Navy, forward bases and sea communi¬ 
cations. Likewise we must continue with 
our program of research and develop¬ 
ment, if we are to retain superiority over 
other nations with greater military 
budgets than ours. 

General Edwards sums up:’ 

Funds recently appropriated in accordance 
With the President’s regommendation for in¬ 


creased military appropriations should per¬ 
mit the building of a force capable of carry¬ 
ing Its assigned mission. Budget require¬ 
ments determined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, approved by the Joint Secretaries, ac¬ 
cepted by the Secretary of Defense and for¬ 
warded to the President were the basis for the 
fund increases recently approved by Con¬ 
gress. These funds will help us greatly to 
expand and to improve the Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, General Edwards has 
summed up very well the situation 
affecting our Air Force, both past and 
present. His summary is a dignified an- 
swex to uninformed and reckless critics. 

Let us therefore stop criticizing the 
Air Force for not doing what we never 
gave it funds to do with. The record of 
our Air Force in Korea is an excellent 
one, that requires no apology. General 
MacArthur himself has stated: 

The contribution of the Far East Air Forces 
in the Korean conflict has been magnificent 
They have performed their mission beyond 
all expectations. 

Let us lend our efforts now to building 
up the Air Force to the strength required 
by our involvement in Korea, our com¬ 
mitments in Europe and elsewhere, to 
the maintenance of the strategic air 
force, and above all, to the maintenance 
of an air force adequate to meet and de¬ 
feat any air attack made against the 
continental United States. 

General Edwards has served in the air 
branch of the Armed Forces continuous- 
since 1918, when, as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Army, he trans¬ 
ferred to the Air Service. 

At the outbreak of World War II, he 
was in command of Randolph Field, 
Texas. During hostilties, he served, on 
two occasions, as Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Training on the War Department 
General Staff, and also as Chief of Staff 
of the European Theater of Operations 
in 1943. He was Deputy Commander of 
the Army Air Forces in the Mediterran¬ 
ean during 1944 and 1945. 

At the end of the war, General Ed¬ 
wards was appointed Commanding Gen¬ 
eral of the United States Air Forces in 
Europe and, in August 1947, became 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Head¬ 
quarters, USAF, in Washington. His 
current assignment is Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations. 

The article, Air Power in the Korean 
War, is as follows: 

Am PowxE IN THE Korean War 
(By Lt. Gen, Idwal H. Edwards, IT. S. Air 

Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations) 

Those of us who are primarily concerned 
with aviation will be interested in learning 
details of the role which American air power 
played in the Korean conflict. 

When the aggression began the Air Force 
planes in Japan, stationed there on a basis 
of occupation requirements, were a mixture 
of jet interceptors of the F-80 type, light 
bombers of the B-26 type, and fighter bomb¬ 
ers, also F-80’s. 

The F-80 Is not the ultimate as an inter¬ 
ceptor or as a flghter bomber, but it has 
proved Itself in both categories as an effec¬ 
tive weapon. All objective reports from 
Korea support the fact that this conclusion, 
based upon peacetime tests, has been fully 
confirmed by the greater test of the war. 
The F-80’s fought, suffered heavy combat 
damage, and returned to fight some more. 
Their range was extended by improvising 
large wing tanks so that they could remain 
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in the )3attle area for a substantial period of 
time to fight close to the ground where the 
highest consumption of fuel takes place. 

The Communist Yak piston-engine planes, 
used early in the battle, were driven from the 
air and then were destroyed on the ground. 
In fact, the United Nations had, from the 
beginning, total air superiority. 

Because of the completeness of the air 
superiority assured by our jet fighters, we 
were able to use some older types of aircraft 
readily available in storage. The World War 
II piston-engine F-51 and the twin Mustang 
P-82 also played important roles in ground 
attack as fighter bombers at night as well as 
day. Navy and Marine piston-engme planes, 
too, added to the effectiveness of close sup¬ 
port. 

The medium bombers, the B-29’s, joined 
m the land battle. At the outset we had 
two-thirds of a group of B-29’s on Guam that 
were rapidly moved to Okinawa. This force 
was agumented by additional groups of B“22’s 
which carried out the fundamental strategic 
purpose of denying the Communist aggressor 
his sources of supply. These B-29’s were 
even brought into the tactical effort and on 
many occasions bombed concentrations of 
troops, bridges, and other military targets in 
the battle area. 

There was some uninformed criticism rela¬ 
tive to the capacity of the jet F-80’s as con¬ 
trasted with slower conventional fighters, 
such as the World War II P-51’s, but this 
ciiticism was based on a misconception of 
the tactical support mission. It was sug¬ 
gested that the F-80 is so fast that it could 
not remain long over the battle and that it 
could not hit its target as well as the slower 
F-51. Such a suggestion implies that the 
Air Force should reduce its emphasis on the 
advancement of the art of air warfare and 
return to the slower piston-engine planes of 
World War II. Any such policy would be 
disastrous. 

The first task of an air force Is to seek and 
maintain air superiority, and this can be 
done only by having airplanes better and 
more skillfully used than are the enemy’s. 
The task of tactical air support is to destroy 
targets. It is not to fly slow or fast or to 
hover, but is solely to destroy which it can 
do best m an atmosphere free of enemy op¬ 
position. But in tactical warfare only the 
modern jets can achieve this necessary air 
superiority. The slower piston-engme planes 
of World War II against enemy jets would 
fare no better than did the Yaks against 
our F"80’s. If the enemy had used jet planes 
to contest our superiority, we would soon 
have found out the importance of our jets 
in unmistakable terms. 

This does not mean that there must not 
be specialization in the types of planes with 
which the Air Force must be equipped— 
especially in the tactical field. Even though 
planes are adaptable and can be used for 
purposes other than their primary mission, 
the kind of Air Force we need will have to be 
equipped with specialized planes. Some of 
these will be designed for all-weather inter¬ 
ception, others for close support, others for 
deeper-in attack bombing and strafing, and 
others for night and bad weather support 
missions. The characteristics needed for 
each of these functions, of course, varies. 
There may well be, with an Air Force of suf¬ 
ficient size to permit such degree of special¬ 
ization, a role for slower planes for some 
purposes. But any suggestion that the jet 
will not be heavily relied on in the future is 
incorrect. To deny this is to deny progress. 

Equally incorrect would be a misunder¬ 
standing of the specialized events of the 
Korean aggression, and ideas—^based on such 
a misLinderstanding—as to the nature of the 
defense establishment we need to carry out 
our basic strategy. We must plan our strat¬ 
egy to take cognizance of the possibility of 
total war as well as of limited aggression of 
the sort which took place in Korea. 


The United States must have in being an 
Air Force which is capable of defending our 
country against air attack. We must build 
up and improve our defense control and 
warning devices, our installations, and our 
intercepting forces which will, to the greatest 
extent possible, blunt any air attack made 
against the continental United States. 

We must likewise have in being an Air 
Force of unmistakable power v^hich v ill 
destroy the enemy’s capacity to fight in the 
event that he makes the mistake of starting 
an aggressive war against our free v/oiTd. 
This means vre must maintain a strategic 
Air Force that is unmistakably good. We 
must waste no resource; w^e must spare no 
effort to see to it that this strategic force 
constitutes a defensive countermeasure of 
such violence that it will make it clear to 
anyone who thinks of attacking us—or the 
society of which we are a part—that this 
would be a most mistaken thing to do. 

Finally, we must maintain the lines of sea 
communications as free as possible from 
enemy attack and strengthen the defense of 
the free world based on the North Atlantic 
Treaty arrangements. But this is a politi¬ 
cal matter as well as a military matter. It 
requires determination to defend our com¬ 
mon society, even at the cost of heavy 
sacrifice. 

In recognizing the tasks confronting our 
Air Force, we understand that there are many 
things which have to be done to strengthen 
our air arm We must build those installa¬ 
tions, acquire the equipment, and tram our 
personnel and units to a skill which will 
make our Air Force capable, within the limits 
of the present science, of carrying out its 
task. Funds recently appropriated in ac¬ 
cordance with the President’s recommenda¬ 
tion for increased military appropriations 
should permit such a capability force. 
Budget requirements determined by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, approved by the Joint 
Secretaries, accepted by the Secretary of 
Defense, and forwarded to the President 
were the basis for the fund increases recently 
approved by Congress These funds will help 
us greatly to expand and to improve the 
Air Force. 

But in addition to building up such an 
Air Force in being we must also search out 
and continue -to search out every possible 
deficiency in our air establishment—in our 
bases, our installations, and our planes, and 
in the training of the men, and everything 
else that goes to make up an Air Force. Our 
Nation, and indeed all of the free world, 
longs for the time when that free world has 
the power in being sufficient to guarantee 
peace and security in this air age. 


J. Edgar Hoover Versus Max Lowenthal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Noverriber 27, 1950 

Mr. ’CELLER, Mr. Speaker, the recent 
book of Max Lowenthal, which purports 
to be an objective study of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, goes to great 
lengths to place the blame for the ex¬ 
cesses in the so-called Red raids of 1919- 
20 upon J. Edgar Hoover, who was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the FBI hy the late 
Harlan Piske Stone, who was among the 
first to raise his voice in protest against 
the manner in which the raids were 
carried out. 


A real authority of that period and 
those instances was the late Louis Post, 
who served as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor during that period. In recounting 
the events of the time in a book, The De¬ 
portations Delirious of Nineteen-Twenty, 
Mr, Post nowhere singles Mr. Hoover out 
for censure. In fact, Mr. Hoover’s name 
does not even appear in the index to tins 
book. The following revealing statement 
appears on page 49, which clearly singles 
tne late William J. Flynn out as the one 
I'esponsible for the activities of the then 
Bureau of Investigation: 

Although Congress did not at once make as 
large an appropriation as the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral asked for, it made one in June and an¬ 
other in December which aggregated more. 
With these funds at command the private 
detective whom the Attorney General had 
already selected to manage the esoteric ac¬ 
tivities of the Red crusade—^his name being 
William J. Flynn—a man whom at an appro¬ 
priations hearing he described as “the great- 
es anarchist-expert in the United States,’* 
one who ‘knows all the men of that class’* 
end “can pretty nearly call them by name,’* 
turned the Department of Justice into an 
agency for stimulating the popular delirium 
which the postal bombs of the preceding May 
end the explosions of June had generated. 

Later these incidents were investigated 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee and they failed to fix 
responsibility for these events upon Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

There is another source of informa¬ 
tion which sheds light upon Mr. Hoover’s 
role in those days. I am sure that this 
source during that period was not preju¬ 
diced on Mr. Hoover’s behalf as he was 
one of Boston’s outstanding attorneys 
who represented many of the aliens ar¬ 
rested. I refer to the* late Morris Kat- 
zeff, who was assisted in his defense of 
the aliens by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
and Prof. Zachariah Chaffee. On June 
11, 1940, Mr. Katzeff wrote me in detail 
regarding Mr. Hoover’s role in the 
Mitchell Palmer raids. 

Mr. Hoover, who served as a special 
assistant to the Attorney General from 
1919 until he was transferred to the Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation in 1921, had no 
connection with the raids. His role was 
to handle for the Department of Justice 
the legal proceedings which followed. 

I herewith submit portions of the letter 
of Mr. Katzeff: 

Boston, Mass., June 11, 1940. 
Congressman Celler, 

Washington, D C. 

My Dear Congressman: * I wish 

to say that I have personal, first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of the part that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
played in the so-called New England raids 
upon alleged Communists in 1920 I was 
counsel for some of them immediately after 
January 2, 1920, and before many days were 
over, I was retained by a committee that 
called itself New' England Defense Confer¬ 
ence, to represent 433 men and women who 
were held at various police stations and other 
concentration places, and who were eventu¬ 
ally herded together at Deer Island at Bos¬ 
ton Harbor. 

I represented them all through the pre¬ 
liminary hearings at the island conducted 
by immigration inspectors, assisted by agents 
of the Department of Justice, and these 
hearings lasted for about 5 months. 

I was personally present at all of these 
hearings, after they were allowed to have 
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counsel. I had numerous conferences dur-' 
ing these mouths with local immigration i 
authorities at Boston, Mr. Skefiangton and 
his assistant, Mr. Sullivan, as well as with, 
the Department of Justice agents in charge 
of these cases in New England. I had sev¬ 
eral conferences with the then Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wilson, and still many more, with, 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. Louis 
E Post. 

At several of these conferences Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover was present, hut I never received the 
impression that he was the man who gave 
Instructions to the local, New England and 
Boston Department of Justice agents or im¬ 
migration inspectors. 

Mr. Louis F. Post in his little book entitled 
“The Deportation Delirium of 1920,” tells at 
great length of the outrages perpetrated by 
the agents of the Department of Justice, un¬ 
der the guidance and inspiration of the then 
Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

At the conclusions of the hearings at Deer 
Island I filed several petitions in the Fed¬ 
eral District Court for the District of Massa¬ 
chusetts for writs of habeas corpus, and the 
hearings held before Mr. Justice Anderson 
of the local appellate division consumed, I 
believe, about 20 to 25 full court days. 

At these hearings I was assisted by Mr. 
Lawrence Brooks, of the Massachusetts bar, 
now a Judge of a district court hereabouts, 
and I had the Invaluable assistance of 
Zachariah Chaffee, professor of law at Har¬ 
vard Law School, as well as by Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, now Justice of the tlnited States 
Supreme Court, both of whom appeared as 
amici curiae. 

During the time very Interesting disclo¬ 
sures were made concerning the conduct of 
the Department of Justice in the organizing 
and executing of these raids. 

We obtained and read into the record at 
that trial the original instructions given by 
the Department of Justice at Washington to 
the local Department of Justice agents, and 
it appears unmistakably that these orders 
were issued by one Burke who was then the 
chief of some department, and who was Mr. 
Hoover’s chief at the time. 

I was fortunate to be able to find among 
old papers in my office an original copy of the 
typewritten opinion of Judge Anderson, 
from which I enclose for your Information 
copies of these instructions, 

I spoke to Mr. Hoover once or twice at 
Washington in 1920 about the manner In 
which the raids were carried out, the utter 
lawlessness of the entire transactions, and I 
did recall distinctly that he deplored these 
conditions as much as did counsel for the 
defense. 

Since there are so few persons who were 
intimately connected with the case who 
could speak of it with any degree of personal 
knowledge, I feel it my duty to send this let¬ 
ter to you for such use as you can make of it. 

The cases are reported in the Federal Re¬ 
ports and are entitled William T Colyer v. 
Henry J Skeffington, Morris Katzeff v. Henry 
J. Skefflngton, and more cases of Moms 
Katzeff V. Henry J. Skeffington, 

The voluminous records ot the evidence 
taken in trial, I believe, were turned over 
some time after the case was disposed of, to 
Mr. Post, who on one of his visits to Boston 
called on me and asked for them in order to 
enable him to write the book mentioned 
above. 

I will appreciate it if you will either make 
copies of these instructions or return the 
same to me at some later date. 

I am, - 

Respectfully yours, 

Morris Katzeff. 


Military Strength Cannot Be Maintained 
Without a Reservoir of Trained Man-1 
power Available for Service—Message 
of Secretary of Defense Marshall to the 
American Legion Stating the Urgent 
Need for Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, OLIN L TEAGUE 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
before Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall welcomed the members of the 
NATO defense committee at their meet¬ 
ing in Washington, he sent a message to 
the American Legion convention that 
was held in Los Angeles the week of 
October the 8th. I do not pretend to 
know all that Secretary Marshall had in 
mind when he prepared his challenging 
message to the American Legion. I can 
well believe, however, that he was antici¬ 
pating the scheduled meeting with for¬ 
eign defense ministers, and his own obli¬ 
gation as Secretary of Defense of the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. 
His primary task would be to prove to the 
leaders of other countries that the 
United States is prepared to make its 
full contribution to the collective forces 
that will be required to implement the 
recommendations of the NATO defense 
committee meeting. 

In his message to the American Legion 
Secretary Marshall stressed, therefore, 
continuing need for the support the Le¬ 
gion has always given to the prepared¬ 
ness measures of the Department of De¬ 
fense, and specifically for the enactment 
of legislation to establish a system of 
universal training. 

In the world today. Secretary Marshall 
warned, military strength is the one 
factor that supports our foreign policy 
and that prevents war. It is also the 
surest way to hasten victory when war 
breaks out, as war oroke m Korea 5 
months ago. 

Military strength cannot be main¬ 
tained without a reservoir of trained 
manpower available for service. General 
Marshall maintained this as Chief of 
Staff. Secretary of State Marshall as¬ 
serted this before the Armed Services 
Committee. And Secretary of Defense 
Marshall has now repeated this. Are we 
to ignore, then, the advice and earnest 
plea of the man to whom we have given 
more honors and more varied responsi¬ 
bilities than any other man in our time? 
Or are we going to be impressed by his 
sincerity and consistency, hy his experi¬ 
ence and his wisdom, and take heed of 
his warning: 'Tt must be done." 

Mr. Speaker, the American Legion was 
Impressed by the words of Secretary of 
I>efense Marshall, and retained in its 
platform a strong endorsement of the 
principle of universal military training. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsibility of 
this Congress, before it comes to the end 


of its session, to heed the words of Sec¬ 
retary Marshall and find the means, in 
spite of present and immediate requii'e- 
ments, for initiating a system of uni¬ 
versal military training to give us that 
reservoir of trained manpower so essen¬ 
tial to our future defense and to the 
requirements of our participation in the 
NATO program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Record Secretary 
Marshall’s summary of his position, and 
earnest plea for a strong Umtsd States; 
To the American Legion Convention at Los 
Angeles * 

I regret that I am unable to be present m 
person to express to you the appreciation of 
the Department of Defense for the loyal 
support the Legion has always given to the 
preparedness measures and to urge your 
wholehearted efforts to give this country the 
strength it needs in the critical future we 
now face. 

In the past, our military successes have 
invariably been received with an excess of 
optimism and an immediate reaction to re¬ 
duce our Armed Forces or limit their further 
development. This was the case to a greater 
or lesser degree following almost every suc¬ 
cess we had in the last war, beginning with 
the victory in Tunisia. The immediate re¬ 
action to the Korean campaign seems to in¬ 
dicate repetition of this unfortunate habit 
of ours. But this time, with your most ac¬ 
tive help. I hope, we must not give away to 
the heavy pressures to relax our vigilance or 
emasculate our strength. 

In the world today, I am sorry to say, mili¬ 
tary strength seems the most essential factor 
in the support of our foreign policy and 
of difficult negotiations, and it seems for the 
moment to be the best means to prevent 
war—also the surest way to hasten victory 
If war should befall us. 

To maintain a strong military posture 
through the years immediately ahead and at 
the same time not to wreck our economy, it 
is mandatory that we create and maintain a 
reservoir of trained manpower available for 
service. In other words, we must have some 
system of universal military training. I will 
not go into the arguments in this message, 
you already know them well, I am sure, but 
they never have been more impressive to me 
than they are today, and I am certain they 
will be tomorrow. 

In March 1948, as Secretary of State, I said 
before the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate: 

“I see no possible way financially to main¬ 
tain a reasonable military posture except on 
the foundation of universal military training. 
The consideration of this subject has been 
confused by discussion of amounts, require¬ 
ments, administration and various conflict¬ 
ing beliefs. The clear-cut issue is whether or 
not this country will stand before the world 
for at least the next 5 or 10 years in a posi¬ 
tion appropriate to its leadership in further¬ 
ing the perpetuation of free governments, 
and avoiding their transition into police 
states." 

In my final report as Chief of Staff in Sep¬ 
tember 1945, I made a special and earnest 
plea for the immediate adoption of a system 
of universal military training. Last June we 
found ourselves of a sudden In a situation in 
Korea where the issue of trained manpower 
was of momentous importance. Now that 
that particular crisis seems moderated to 
some degree, I hope that the American people 
will recognize this urgent need and adopt it 
as a national policy. Just how we can best 
Join the present imperative requirement for 
selective-service action with the initiation of 
some system for universal military training 
I am not now prepared to say. But one way 
or another, it must be done. Past proposals 
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Will undoubtedly have to be materially al¬ 
tered to meet the serious situation into 
which we have gotten ourselves by past fail¬ 
ures to act in time. But I hope, with your 
help, that we can manage this time to over¬ 
come the vigorous opposition of small minor¬ 
ities that have dominated the decision in the 
past, and finally do what, in my opinion, is 
so much to the vital interest of the American 
people, not to mention the world at large. 


That Peace May Come—^An Origmal 
Poem by Lorame Huntington Miller, of 
Long Beach, Calif. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif., at the 
much-publicized and emphasized ob¬ 
servance of United Nations Day at the 
ceremony which was held on the front 
steps of the city hall there was read the 
following original poem by the author, 
Loraine Huntington Miller: 

That Peace May Come 
(By Loraine Huntington Miller) 

Can deadly bombs of hydrogen 
Create good will among all men? 

Or planes that race the stars in flight 
Bring peace more lasting than a night? 

The spark that lifts us nearer God— 

That makes us more than earthly clod— 
That questing flame m-ay well consume 
The earth and all sons of her womb, 

Unless we use it as the Lord 
Planned when from the animal horde 
He set man apart by giving him soul, 

That by love he might control— 

Not by man-made weapons hurled. 

But by love—control the world. 

Let us employ that inner force 
By contact with its mighty source. 

Let us as a nation pray; 

At the beginning of each day 
Let church bells ring at 8 o’clock 
From timber line to salty dock— 

Wet from the spread-out fishing seine— 
Prom Florida to rocky Maine, 

From Boston to the Golden Gate, 

Ring, sweet bells, purge us of hate. 

Ring, carillon, in Gothic tower, 

While in the misty mornin'g hour 
Bell buoys answer from the sea, 

And birds praise God in every tree. 

Ring out, bell cast by Paul Revere, 

Above New England church austere, 

Above a clock tower, quaint and square, 
Where strikes the hour for this our prayer. 

Ring, mission bells, from adobe waU, 

Waking dim aisles that recall 
The feet of Serra as he trod 
The suffering paths that led to God. 

Ring, bells in graceful, pointed spire, 
Designed by Wren, and rising higher 
Than feathery elm and silver birch 
That weave lace shadows on the church. 

Ring, bells for college girls and beaus. 

In old brick chapels, weathered rose. 

Ring, bells, while we, the Nation, pray: 

“In God we trust. Guide us each day. 

Give us the power to know the right 
And make of it our pilot light. 

Let each of us strive hard for peace 
Within our hearts and never cease. 


For we alone can conquer hate 
In home and town and sovereign State, 

As we, the Nation’s people, are. 

So is our flag, each stripe and star. 

“And give us leaders, strong and true, 

Who know no other God than You, 

Send straight, sure men in our great need. 
Who humbly pray and proudly lead; 

“May we and they, in faith’s rebirth. 

Inspire the peoples of the earth 
To trust the God in every man. 

And seek with us a better plan 
To live together as a 'whole— 

Each a part of infinite soul. 

“O heed this prayer, O Lord. Amen.” 

While church bells ring, each morn again, 
At 8 o’clock, across this land. 

From valleys green to desert sand, 

Let our Nation bow in prayer 

That pe^ce may come for all to share. 

Mr. Speaker, it was so cordially re¬ 
ceived and IS such a timely and inspiring 
interpretation that I feel honored to be 
permitted to have it called to the atten¬ 
tion of you, Mr. Speaker, and also my 
distinguished colleagues in this great 
Congress. It has been my pleasure to 
know the author for many years and, on 
the occasion of this poem being read in 
public on United Nations Day, she ex¬ 
plained to me that, while she was a firm 
believer in preparedness and adequate 
military strength as deterrents to war, 
she also felt the real end of wars for 
mankind forever must come through 
spiritual means. 


Stop Chinese Communists in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following telegrams: 
Congressman Bryson, 

Cong? essman from South Carolina, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D C.: 

Please use your influence and ability for 
General MacArthur to be given authority to 
use everything at his disposal to stop the 
Chinese Communists that are killing our 
precious boys, and do not allow Britain to 
bring us into any kind of a so-called agree¬ 
ment with the Chinese Communists and 
Russian Communists, as there is no truth in 
them. Last but not least, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have no right to be heard by the 
United Nations. 

Earl P. Paulk, 

State Superintendent of the 
Churches of God of North Caro* 
Una, Charlotte, N. C. 

November 30, 1950. 

Mr, Earl P. Paulk, 

' State Superintendent, 

The Churches of God of North 
Carolina, Charlotte, N. C.: 

Reurtel. Christian civilization was never 
subjected to a more severe test than now. 
The hour is at hand when every known force, 
including atomic bomb, should be promptly 
utilized to preserve the last remnant of free¬ 
dom. I have and shall continue to do my 
utmost in this important day, 

Joseph B. Bryson, 
Member of Congress, 


V/est Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.^s Tree 
Farm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on No¬ 
vember 9, 1950, a distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, the Honorable 
Burnet R. Maybank, delivered a timely 
and significant address on the occasion 
of the dedication of the ^VTest Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co.’s tree farm in Berkeley 
County, S. C. He paid well deserved 
tribute to a distinguished group—a group 
which IS doing something to conserve 
one of our most vital natural resources— 
the tree—and a group which is such an 
indispensable asset to our national econ¬ 
omy and defense. To those members of 
this fine group, responsible for such a 
visionary project, I too want to add my 
humble congratulations. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Record the remarks of our distinguished 
Senator, as follows: 

The Democratic administration under 
President Roosevelt took over the direction 
of the governmental efforts in 1932. Among 
the important moves that he made from his 
active mmd. and understanding heart, was 
the directive through the Forestry Service of 
the National Government. This encouraged 
farmers and other land owners to plant trees 
and put their lands into tree crops. 

The CCC camps were organized at this 
time. These served the double purpose of 
employment of young men, the development 
of new forests, and protection of the exist¬ 
ing standing timber. Therefore, it is a fact 
that great emphasis was given to the de¬ 
velopment and conseravtion of this great 
national resource by the Federal Government. 

It is a remarkable and happy fact that 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Wilming¬ 
ton, N. C., to Savannah, Ga., trees can grow 
to commercial size in less time than in any 
other known area in the world. Here in 
South Carolina mention should certainly be 
made of the outstanding contribution to the 
Nation-wide forestry development by the late 
F A. Silcox. As you know he was a native 
of Charleston who was appointed Chief 
Forester of the United States. 

It was as a member of the Public Works 
Administration that many problems of re¬ 
forestation, soil conservation, and soil ero¬ 
sion were brought to the board’s attention 
and they constructively aided in all of the 
problems submitted to it in this field of re¬ 
sponsibility. When the resources of the 
pulpwood supply in South Carolina were fully 
realized, the important necessity for the 
landowner was a nearby market 'which would 
enable the seller to obtain a profitable f. o. b. 
price for his product. When I was mayor 
of Charleston the West Virginia Paper & Pulp 
Co were seeking a site near Charleston to 
locate a plant. Pulp mills require a tremen¬ 
dous amount of water and their needs were 
greater than the existing water su’^pply whi'ch 
the city of Charleston could furnish. The 
city of Charleston, realizing the far-reach¬ 
ing benefits to be derived from the establish¬ 
ment of a large manufacturing plant in this 
area contracted for the construction of the 
Edisto tunnel which assured an ample sup¬ 
ply of good water indefinitely. This expend¬ 
iture by the city of Charleston represented 
an investment of $1,000,000 or more. 
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I greatly appreciate the cooperation I re¬ 
ceived as a member of the Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration from the West Virginia Paper & 
Pulp Co , the International Paper Co, and. 
others. The function of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should be to assist individuals and cor¬ 
porations, when necessary, to maintain the 
frce-euterprise system. Private enterprise in 
South Carolina, both individual and corpo¬ 
rate, has shown initiative and vision and the 
reasons for today’s ceremonies is another evi¬ 
dence of intelligent planning. 

In South Carolina timber is one of the big- 
four crops, ranking second only to cotton in 
annual value. It stands well above tobacco 
and corn in total cash value. 

South Carolina’s forests produce raw ma¬ 
terials worth $122,000,000 a year; the proc¬ 
essing of wood adds over $150,000,000; 35,000 
people are employed full time in South Caro¬ 
lina’s forest industries At least 100,000 
others depend on forest industries for a 
major part of their living. The $372,000,- 
000 forest industry of South Carolina ranks 
second only to textile in economic impor¬ 
tance. 

Nearly 12,000,000 acres in South Carolina 
are forest land. That is more than 60 per¬ 
cent of the State’s entire area The forests 
of the State are divided among more than 
100,000 owners (108,170 individuals and 
firms). There are only a few large holdings. 
Many owners have woodlands of 20, 30, or 40 
acres; the average holding among smaller 
owners is 70 acres. 

Since 1936 the number of sawmills In the 
State has doubled. Production of wood pulp 
has jumped from 100 tons a day to more than 
2,000 tons a day. The products of the forests 
are in greater demand today. 

But South Carolina must meet a heavier 
demand for timber products with less tim¬ 
ber than was growing on the land a decade 
ago. According to the forest survey con¬ 
ducted by the Southeastern Forest Experi¬ 
ment Station in cooperation with the State 
commission of forestry, the total volume of 
all sound trees in South Carolina declined 
5 percent from 1936 to 1947. Pine, which 
provides the bulk of the timber products, 
declined 8 percent. 

In saw timber (timber of the sizes and 
kinds suitable for lumber) the decline was 
10 percent. Pine saw timber decreased 12 
percent. On the southern coastal plain the 
decline in saw timber was 25 percent. 

This decline in timber volume took place 
in spite of a 12-percent increase in the acre¬ 
age of forest land. Prom 1936 to 1947 the 
area of commercial forest land Increased 
1,200,000,000 acres. Most of this increase was 
due to worn-out cropland being abandoned. 

Nearly 5,000,000 acres—^two-fifths of the 
forest land—is poorly stocked. Although 
South Carolina’s industries depend mainly 
on pine, hardwoods are replacing pines on 
many areas. In the Sand Hill area some 
400,000 acres of pineland has gone over to 
scrub oak. State-wide, the average quality 
of timber is declining. The average tree In 
1946 contained 16 percent less net board-foot 
volume than the average tree in 1938. Cull 
trees have Increased in number. One-fifth 
of the trees now growing In South Carolina 
are culls. 

Nation-wide, the story is much the same. 
Of the country’s 461,000,000 acres of com¬ 
mercial forest land, 76,000,000 Is virtually 
idle. Although the Eastern and Southern 
States have three-fourths of the commercial 
forest land, one-third of all our saw-timber 
is now concentrated on 6 percent of the 
fofest land"" in the Pacific Northwest. The 
quality and size of the timber have deterio¬ 
rated over large areas. 

Timber is being cut from the forests faster 
than it is growing. It Is reported that more 
than half of all timber cutting In the 
United States is poor or destructive. 

Although the United States is one of the 
leading Nations in forest area and in kinds 
of useful timber, we have since the war Im¬ 


ported more lumber and wood pulp than we 
have exported. That means we are consum¬ 
ing more forest products than we produce. 

But there is indeed a world shortage of 
timber, especially of the softwoods used 
for construction lumber. The Food and Ag¬ 
riculture Organization of the United Nations 
reports that about two-thirds of the world’s 
forests receive neither care nor protection. 
In the face of ever-mounting needs for wood, 
the world’s forests are steadily diminishing. 

If South Carolina is to benefit from its 
large area of forest land in more jobs, more 
resources to return taxes, and more general 
income for all, that forest land must be 
made to provide the necessary basic timber 
supplies permanently and continuously. A 
permanently prosperous industry and an ex¬ 
panding economy for South Carolina or for 
the Nation cannot be built upon diminishing 
resources. 

Forest growth in South Carolina and else¬ 
where in the Nation must be built up and 
kept up. 

Forest land can be managed so that it will 
grow and yield successive crops of good tim¬ 
ber. The average yearly growth rate can be 
increased and the quality of the growing 
stock can be Improved through good for¬ 
estry. 

The tract of land we are dedicating today 
Is to be devoted to such continuous produc¬ 
tion. The company that owns this land is 
to be commended for its progressiveness and 
foresight in pledging this land to forestry. 

Good forestry should be applied on mil¬ 
lions and millions more acres, all over the 
country. Every possible public and private 
aid and encouragement should be given to 
the extension of good forestry practice. The 
Federal Government, the States, the forest 
industries, and the individual forest owners 
should unite in aggressive action to build up 
our forest resources and see that they are 
Wisely managed. 

Forest resources are needed—^for more than 
lumber and paper. One of the greatest 
values of forests concerns the control of 
water. Much of our Nation sufTers from soil 
erosion and floods and sedimentation. Good 
forest growth auords excellent protection 
against such losses. It increases the ability 
of the soil to take in and store water. By 
maintaining good forest conditions we can 
assure ourselves not only of good timber but 
also better control over runoff, lessened soil 
erosion, lessened silting up of stream chan¬ 
nels and of reservoirs, and greater recharge 
of valuable underground fresh water sup¬ 
plies. 

The world today requires that we make and 
keep ourselves strong. Forest resources are 
among the essential elements of our na¬ 
tional strength. 

The Soviet Union, by the way, seems to be 
well aware of the importance of the forest 
resources. The recent 6-year plan for the 
development of forestry is reported to pro¬ 
vide for the planting and cultivation of 
trees on an area exceeding the entire forest 
area of the British Isles. The volume of 
timber production was planned to attain by 
1950 a 69-percent increase over 1940. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics at pres¬ 
ent maintains 12 forestry institutes, 15 
special forestry research Institutions, and 
many scores of experimental stations and 
laboratories in all parts of the country. 

In this country we have plenty of good, 
potentially productive forest land, probably 
enough, if we put It to work and handle it 
wisely, to meet our timber needs perma¬ 
nently and abundantly. 

The dedication of this 840,000 acres to¬ 
day is a good step in the right direction. 
But good forestry practice must be applied 
to nearly a thousand million times that 
much land if our forest resources are to be 
built up as they should be. 

Charles H. Flory, State forester of South 
Carolina, has said that with the applica¬ 
tion of Improved forest practices it is en¬ 


tirely possible that the annual rate of 
growth in South Carolina’s forests could be 
increased from the present average of 100 
board feet per acre per year to 300 or even 
400 board feet. Nation-wide, the average an¬ 
nual timber growth per acre probably could 
be at least doubled. 

In the interest of our national security, 
and to meet the growing needs of an expand¬ 
ing economy, ws should take the necessary 
steps, promptly and aggressively, to do so. 


Debts, Deficits, and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter, and 
an address by Hon. Herbert Hoover to the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce : 

Junior Chamber op Commerce, 

November 12, 1950, 
Representative Ben F. Jensen, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Ben: Thanks a lot for the letter you 
sent way back last May 27 regarding the talk 
Herbert Hoover made complimenting tLe 
Jaycees for their work on operation efficiency, 
the program urging adoption of the Hoover 
Coinmissioa findings. 

In that letter you refer to the possibility 
of inserting this talk in the Congressional 
Record. I think this is an excellent sug¬ 
gestion and I know the Jaycecs throughout 
the country would appreciate it very much. 

Enclosed is a copy of the recording, v^^hich 
was broadcast over 31 stations from Maine 
to California. 

Also enclosed Is a copy of the talk Mr. 
Hoover later made before the junior chamber 
national convention. Perhaps it could also 
be included in the Congressional Record. 
Sincerely, 

George W. Mattox, 
Member, Junior Chamber of Com- 
meice, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Transcript op Recording bt Herbert Hoover, 
March 24, 1950 

Gentlemen of the junior chamber of com¬ 
merce, the junior chambers are doing a 
valiant job in creating public interest in the 
reports of the Commission on Reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Government. You have put a 
vitality into this crusade that only youth 
can do. It is a crusade for intelligent reduc¬ 
tion in the huge cost of government. It is 
a crusade to clear the track for competency 
in the multitude of Federal actlvltier. It is 
a nonpartisan crusade. It Is a Job for citi¬ 
zenship rather than partisanship. 

There are byproducts of this crusade just 
as important as winning these reforms them¬ 
selves. It is a great public educational 
campaign on the processes, the meanings, the 
dangers, and the values of government. 
You’re giving a great lesson in civics and 
good government. 

In a larger sense this Is a crusade to make 
democracy work. There is much apprehen¬ 
sion that it may fail. Many believe that 
bureaucracy has got so big that it cannot 
be controlled. 

Now you may have confidence you’re mak¬ 
ing progress. The two reforms of the unifi¬ 
cation of the armed services and general 
services of the Government are already en¬ 
acted. The unification of the armed serv¬ 
ices already resulted in great savings. The 
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general services, by consolidating buying, 
building controls, etc., are already in action 
with, important savings and increased effi¬ 
ciency. A number of other minor reforms 
have been perfected. 

The Commission proposed many more re¬ 
forms of great importance that have not yet 
been enacted. There is naturally opposi¬ 
tion. There are some Government agencies 
v/ho hesitate to give up their vested habits 
and their vested interests and the cuts in 
the number of their employees. They are 
steadfastly for reform in all the other 
departments. 

And there are pressure groups who sup¬ 
port the objecting bureaucracies and who, I 
regret to say, misiepresent and distort the 
Commission’s recommendations. To clear 
up these misrepresentations and carry the 
debate straight to the people is the great 
mission that you have undertaken And 
this IS no academic discussion. You’re deal¬ 
ing with matters that concern every cottage 
in the land. You’re engaged in a great 
national service, and you’re doing it well. 

Debts, Deficits, and Taxes 
(Address by Herbert Hoover before the United 

States Junior Chamber of Commerce, Chi¬ 
cago, Til, June 16, 1950) 

It IS a pleasure to address the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. We owe to you a 
debt for the support you have given to re¬ 
organizing the executive machinery of the 
Government. There are even more reasons 
for public appreciation of your organization. 

You have asked me to speak on the rela¬ 
tion of Government expenditures, deficits, 
and taxes to jobs and to national life. 

Today we are blessed with some kind of 
prosperity. Whatever kind it is, we all want 
stability without inflation. We want a sys¬ 
tem that finds jobs for 1,000,000 new workers 
each year. 

DEFICITS IN GENERAL 

In 1932 I did the suffering from an un¬ 
balanced budget. The reverberations of a 
European panic had pulled the tax revenues 
out from under us, and we were compelled 
to make large recoverable loans to support 
our credit structure. Outside these subse¬ 
quently recovered loans our modest deficit 
was about $1,000,000,000. In the midst of 
this grief, Mr. Roosevelt, in denouncing our 
deficit, made an uncomfortable remark to the 
effect that, too often, liberal governments 
have been wrecked on the rock of deficits. 
However, we only heard this remark once. 

About this time, Lord John Maynard 
Keynes came up with his new intoxicant 
of deficit spending in years of unemploy¬ 
ment. It had a good political flavor. Hav¬ 
ing got the habit, we keep drinking in times 
of presumed prosperity. With the exception 
cf 2 years in the Eightieth Congress, we 
have had deficits and increasing debt for 
all 17 years since Keynes helped us out. 

The consoling answer of the inebriated 
is that there is really no such thing as 
Government debt. They say, “We owe it 
to ourselves.” Any government which fol¬ 
lows this will-o’-wisp will sometime break 
its neck: over the precipice of inflation. Some 
have already done so. 

DEFICITS IN PROSPECT 

We cannot appraise these questions with¬ 
out using facts, figures, and the word “bil¬ 
lions.” But, to be sure the billions I men¬ 
tion are free of political bias, I use only 
those from Democratic Senators. 

Senator Harry Byrd says that If we In¬ 
clude all Federal expenditures, both in and 
outside of the President’s formal budget, 
they will amount to about $44,000,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, with a deficit of 
about $6,000,000,000. Our State and local 
expenditures amount to about $16,000,000,- 
000. That would be around $60,000,000,000 
of various current government expenditures. 


Beyond this Senator McClellan calculates 
that, if all the recommended Federal legisla¬ 
tion is passed, it will increase the annual 
Federal expenditures by $20,000,000,000 to 
$25,000,000,000 more. Even without this 
phantasmagoria of a promised land, the Fed¬ 
eral deficit will probably be greater next 
year, and there are also powerful urgings to 
State and municipal governments for in¬ 
creased expenditures. 

THE five QITESTIONS 

Five questions arise about all this: 

1, Who pays these taxes ^ 

2 Can taxes be sufficiently Increased to 
meet these deficits? 

3. Will deficits not lead to more inflation? 

4. Can expenses be reduced’ 

5 V7hat stands in the way of reductions? 

It IS these five questions, plus the activities 
of the different breeds of collectivists, which 
plague the American people today. 

WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 

“Who pays the taxes?” Here we enter a 
land of twilights and illusions We can il¬ 
luminate it somewhat if we divide the tax¬ 
payers into the sheep and the goats. The 
sheep are the families who have a gross in¬ 
come of less than $7,000 a year before taxes. 
The goats are those who have a gross income 
of more than $7,000 a year Various studies 
show that almost 80 percent of governmental 
revenues come from the sheep It also shows 
that each sheep family on the average pays 
about $1,400 a year in taxes and deductions. 
Therefore even the $7,000 top figure for the 
sheep IS not $7,000. 

CAN TAXES BE INCREASED TO MEET THESE 
DEFICITS? 

I suppose taxes could be increased until the 
whole population can no longer buy enough 
food or clothes. The real question is how 
far our people can be taxed and still have 
jobs and a decent standard of living. We 
can apply four tests as to whether the patient 
can stand any more tax mixtures. 

First. Because of the average $1,400 annual 
taxes on the sheep families, a large number 
of them are already prevented from reaching 
the standard which the Labor Department 
Insists IS desirable. 

Second. But how about the goats who have 
gross incomes of more than $7,000 a year? 
The answer is easy. If the Government con¬ 
fiscated their entire personal incomes, it 
would not pay the present Federal deficit— 
and that does not include Senator Mc¬ 
Clellan’s phantasmagoria of a promised 
land. 

Third. One of the Illusions of our times is 
that corporation taxes come from the stock¬ 
holders. Sometime the American people will 
realize that corporation taxes are passed on 
to the customers, who are the sheep. Other¬ 
wise the corporations would in the end go 
bankrupt. 

Therefore, any substantial Increase in 
taxes must come by shearing more from the 
sheep. 

Fourth, It Is my belief that even present 
taxes are so draining the savings of the peo¬ 
ple into the Government as to undermine 
new jobs for the future. It is possible to 
calculate the present Government take as 
theoretically over 60 percent of the people’s 
savings after deducting the cost of a possible 
decent standard of living. With Senator 
McClellan’s phantasmagoria the Govern¬ 
ment take would be over 80 percent. 

The fact that taxes have already definitely 
shrunken venture and equity capital for 
small business would seem to be proved when 
the Government proposes to furnish such 
capital. Never before, in 165 years, did small 
business depend on Government. 

That is also proof that the Government 
is becoming more and more the source of 
capital and credit. To which the Socialists 
applaud. 


Big business can finance itself by borrow¬ 
ing money, especially while the Government 
is inflating credit. But big business only 
employs about 25 percent of the working 
population. 

The answer to the question, “Can our 
economy stand substantially more taxes and 
still make substantial progress?” is just sim¬ 
ply “No,” unless you believe a collectivist 
state IS progress. 

WILL DEFICITS LEAD TO MORE INFLATION? 

Financing Government deficits by borrow¬ 
ing, if continued long enough, has only one 
end—^inflation. That has been proved by a 
dozen nations. 

We ourselves have already decreased the 
purchasing value of the dollar by about 50 
percent, and we are still creeping along that 
road The 5-cent telephone call and the 5- 
cent fare have already gone, and the 5-cent 
candy bar has shrunk. A new round of in¬ 
flation is now appearing in direct or indirect 
wage and salary increases and rising com¬ 
modity prices. 

If we keep on this road, we are certain to 
reach the President’s ideal of $4,000 a year 
to every family. But it will not have $4,000 
purchasing power. 

To this question of further Government 
borrowing to meet deficits, my answer is that 
it IS the road to disaster for every cottage in 
the land. 

CAN we reduce EXPENSES’ 

The next question, “Can we reduce ex¬ 
penses’” To that, the answer is “Yes ” 

The first move in that direction is to stop 
Senator McClellan’s phantasmagoria in its 
tracks. That is easy if we take a holiday in 
new Government services until the deficit is 
overcome. No doubt many things the Gov¬ 
ernment can provide are desirable. Most 
every family would like to add desirable 
things to its living. But getting them by 
borrowing money is the way the old home¬ 
stead was lost. Most families shy off that 
method And the Government should foe 
even more shy, or it will come to a bad end. 

The second and most simple device to re¬ 
duce expenses is for Congress to cut proposed 
expenditures to the very bones of necessity; 
also to suspend the sport of log-rolling and 
pork barrels. 

We are generally told that these enormous 
Government expenditures and deficits are 
mainly the inheritances of the war and can¬ 
not be helped It is true that of the present 
budget of $44,000,000,000, about $32,000,- 
000,000 go to pay interest on the debt, vet¬ 
erans, national defense, and subsidies to 
other countries to keep them comfortable in 
the cold war. Those items have been in¬ 
creased 15 percent in the last 3 years. 

To get some look at expenditures not cre¬ 
ated by the wars, and to avoid any partisan 
flavor, we may start from a Democratic fiscal 
year of 17 years ago. This nonwar part of 
the Government has increased expenditures 
400 percent in 17 years and 50 percent in the 
last 3 years. No amount of claims that the 
purchasing value of the dollar lias decreased 
or that the population has increased can ex¬ 
plain these increases. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The third way to reduce expenses is the 
more efficient organization and the cutting 
out of waste in Government on the lines pro¬ 
posed by the Reorganization Commission. 

Through the cooperation of the adminis^ 
tration, the Congress, the Citizens Commit¬ 
tee, and such organizations as yours, we have 
already made substantial progress in these 
reforms of the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The major accomplishments are: 

Unification of the Armed Forces; 

Reorganization of the State Department; 

Unification of the General Services; 

Reorganization of the Government mer¬ 
chant marine. 
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They represent hig money. In addition, 
a number of minor reforms have been ac-* 
cepted. 

MAJOR REFORMS STILL TO DO 

We still have many major reforms to ac¬ 
complish. They include our proposals: 

To reorganize the whole civil service into 
an honest-to-goodness career service based 
on merit with justice and encouragement in 
promotion. The experienced chairman of 
oui* task force unhesitatingly stated we could 
save 10 percent of the Federal payroll. That 
would be a little item of $600,000,000. 

To put the budgeting and accounting of 
the Government on a business basis There 
would be many savings possible if the Gov¬ 
ernment could see itself in the mirror of an 
adequate accounting system. 

To organize the post office into a modern 
business concern, with management free 
from politics. With this reform and some in¬ 
crease in rates to special commercial users, 
I believe its deficit of half a billion could 
be overcome. 

To reorganize the structure of the Depart¬ 
ments of Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Interior, and Housing so that each of 
them has, cheek by jowl, the agencies de¬ 
voted to a related major purpose. That 
would fix responsibility for policies, create 
checks and balances, eliminate overlaps, 
competition, and waste inevitable in activi¬ 
ties now scattered all over the Government, 
The chairman of only one of those task 
forces said that $300,000,000 could be saved 
by that one unification. 

Unify the Government Hospital Services so 
as to save four or five hundred million dollars 
of unnecessary construction now authorized; 
at the same time to provide better medical 
service and better preparedness for war. 

And there are scores of other reforms which 
are pointed at greater efficiency for less 
money. 

These recommendations were founded 
upon 2 years of study by 18 task forces 
comprised of Independent leading men and 
women of experience whose reports, recom¬ 
mendations, and reasons are open to every¬ 
body. 

These reforms are In the lap of the gods in 
Washington and the pressure groups at home. 

WHAT STANDS IN THE “WAT OF REDUCTION OF 
EXPENDITURES? 

The next question is, What stands in the 
way of these reforms and reductions? 

Over 25 years ago, I served on a Commis¬ 
sion of Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch. I saw those reforms go to their 
doom. At that time I attended their burial 
with the following remarks: 

fi* * « Practically every single item 

has met with opposition from some vested 
official, or it has disturbed some vested habit, 
and offended some organized minority. It 
has aroused the paid propagandists. All of 
them are in favor of every item of reorgani¬ 
zation except that which affects the activity 
in which they are specially interested. In 
the aggregate, these directors of vested 
habits and propaganda surround Congress 
with a confusing fog of opposition. Mean¬ 
while, the Inchoate voice of the public gets 
nowhere but to swear.” 

But we are doing better this time than 25 
years ago, as we had little public or congres¬ 
sional support at that time. 

Among our public supporters, your organ¬ 
ization has given its fine energies to educat¬ 
ing the misguided lay members of obstruct¬ 
ing pressure groups. 

I may take a parable from Dr. Plemoaing, 
A Boy Scoutmaster was calling the roll of 
his troop as to what good deed each had per¬ 
formed during the week. All passed except 
four. The scoutmaster told the four to go 
at once and come back in the afternoon, 
each with a good deed to report. When 
they returned, the first replied that he had 
helped a lady across the street. The cecond, 


third, and fourth made the same reply. The 
suspicious scoutmaster inquired if this was 
all about the same lady. The first boy re¬ 
plied, *‘Yes, sir. She ought to have crossed 
but she refused to go. It took all four of 
us to get her over.” 

PROBLEMS DEEPER IN REORGANIZATION 

But the problems which face us in fiscal 
questions are deeper in American life than 
reorganization of the executive departments. 

We need to make an appraisal of some of 
the forces which produce these dangers from 
expenditures, deficits, inflation, and drain¬ 
age of savings into the Government. 

It IS possible to denounce public officials 
for all these dangers and ills. But do not 
overlook the fact that public officials get 
elected because they satisfy their constitu¬ 
ents. Among their constituencies are the 
special groups who want something from 
the Treasury. Many of them are on guard 
to protect their members from losing estab¬ 
lished privilege. They all wear the clothing 
of public interest. They are active in elect¬ 
ing their man while the other citizen sleeps. 

We bitterly fought special privilege in 
business. This idea of special privilege in 
groups is a more modern development. 

There are probably 200,000 voluntary as¬ 
sociations in the United States of some kind 
or another, most of which give voice for or 
against something of public importance. 
Except for the collectivists, they are one of 
the essential foundation piers under the 
American system of life. They perform mil¬ 
lions of services in developing public under¬ 
standing and public action. They also serve 
the country by neutralizing each other before 
the congressional committees. 

The number of associations interested in 
increasing or preventing the decrease in Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures is very small, prob¬ 
ably not 50 of much consequence, but they 
are a powerful minority. 

Nor do all these pressures come from the 
voluntary associations. The municipalities 
press the State governments and the State 
governments the Federal Government. 

If such an unexpected thing were to hap¬ 
pen as all these groups keeping their hands 
off expenditure questions and these reforms 
in government for 12 months, both in Wash¬ 
ington and in the election districts, the Con¬ 
gress would do a great job not only in de¬ 
creasing expenses but in the common Interest 
of the Nation. 

MORALS AS WELL AS ECONOMIES 

There is something else involved in all 
this problem. 

Out of the war, as from all wars, the Na¬ 
tion has had a spell of moral and spiritual 
sickness. It has been a period of great cyni¬ 
cism. With the lowered moral resistance of 
this period, unfair burdens have been placed 
on the people by particular groups. Too fre¬ 
quently do we hear a repetition of the ex¬ 
cuse, ‘'They got theirs; we will get ours,” or 
Franklin’s remark about “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

But if Ben were alive today he would say, 
“Freemen were not created by drives of 
pressure groups on the Public Treasury.” 

CONCLUSION 

Nations must inevitably suffer from their 
mistakes. But their survival depends upon 
their will, their courage, and their moral and 
spiritual fiber. If these qualities live, unbal¬ 
anced budgets and ideological disputes can 
be but a passing froth on the surface. The 
rise of American civilization was out of a 
people of such qualities. It has been sick but 
It is not in its decline and fall. All around 
us we see signs of moral and spiritual 
strength in the oncoming youth. 

There is a difficult word I could use here— 
atavism—-that is, the latent qualities which 
we inherit from our ancestors. They are com¬ 
ing back. Such organizations as yours are 
their expression. In you lie our hopes and 
our confidence. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have carefully followed the v/ork 
of Senator Lyndon Johnson are very 
proud of his accomplishments as Chair¬ 
man of the Preparedness Subcommit¬ 
tee which is a part of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. His subcommittee 
has been interested in obtaining facts 
about our defense program and when by 
extensive hearings it is determined that 
some Government agency or official has 
made some error, the committee’s only 
concern is to see these faults corrected 
and to avoid similar ones in the future. 

Senator Johnson's preparedness sub¬ 
committee has demonstrated in many 
ways that it is after the facts and not 
the newspaper headlines: In several in¬ 
stances, I understand, some Govern¬ 
ment agencies or officials had been 
dragging their feet on some part of the 
defense program when they learned that 
this subcommittee was looking into their 
activity or lack of activity and this very 
fact has resulted in appropriate action 
being taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the leadership dem¬ 
onstrated by Senator Lyndon Johnson 
and his subcommittee which will result 
in our Nation becoming militarily pre¬ 
pared and able to defend itself against 
Communist aggression. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include the follow¬ 
ing editorial which appeared m the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram entitled “Senator 
Lyndon Johnson: Man of Vision”: 
Senator Lyndon Johnson: Man op Vision 

Pages of the Congressional Record are 
replete with evidence that Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas is a man of far greater 
than average foresight. 

Since the trouble in Korea began, touch¬ 
ing off our accelerated defense program, 
there have been many persons, in Congress 
and out, claiming to have known all along 
that our position was vulnerable. Some of 
these claims doubtless are justified; others 
are of questionable validity. 

But there can he no question that Senator 
Johnson foresaw a long time ago that our 
defenses were weak. While the average 
American was pleading for curtailed Federal 
spending and reduced taxation, Lyndon 
Johnson, fi.rst as a Member of the House and 
later as a Member of the Senate, was plead¬ 
ing with his colleagues in Congress for 
greater military strength for America as the 
surest way of stopping Communist aggres¬ 
sion and preventing war with Russia. 

The Congressional Record is a much- 
maligned publication, but it Is a complete 
and accurate report of the proceedings in 
the House and Senate. What our Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators say in debates on 
the floor of either House Is taken down by 
stenographers and printed in the Record, 
making a permanent and Indisputable rec¬ 
ord of each word uttered and each vote cast 
by every Member of Congress. Here are 
some excerpts from Mr. Johnson’s speeches 
in Washington, as reported in the Record. 
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House on May 7, 1947, during de- 
t)at«? ^ the bill to provide military and 
ecors&mic assistance to Greece and Turkey: 
“The one thing a bully understands is force, 
and the one thing he fears is courage. Hu¬ 
man experience teaches me that if I let a 
bully of my community make me travel 
back streets to avoid a fight, I merely post¬ 
pone the evil day. If Russia is not willing 
to stop, then now is the time for us to de¬ 
cide whether we will meet her, and meet her 
now.“ 

On March 15, 1948, making an appeal for 
a 70-group air force, Blr. Johnson declared 
that “our air forces, including naval avia¬ 
tion, are today equipped largely with obso¬ 
lete planes.” 

“How short Is our memory,” he said in 
conclusion. “How soon we forget. To make 
us less forgetful, somewhere there should he 
a tablet of enduring bronze and on it in¬ 
scribed two columns of names in everlasting 
letters. Above one column would read the 
inscription: Here are the names of those 
who refused to prepare Here are the names 
of those who voted to send our Army home. 
Here are the men who were frightened hy 
our attempts to build a navy. That would 
be the heading of the first column And on 
the other side would he eight short words: 
Here are the names of those who died.” 

In a radio address over a group of Texas 
stations on March 25, 1948, reported in full 
in the Record of March 29: “Russia today 
has more than 4,000,000 men in her army. 
America has 540,000. Russia is building 
8,000 to 12,000 planes a year. America is 
building 1,800. Russia is spending $20,000,- 
000,000 a year to make herself invincible, 
We are spending between $10,000,000,000 and 
$11,000,000,000. We are 322,000 men short of 
minimum peacetime needs. Some of our 
finest citizens say that in our atomic air age 
we won’t need any foot-soldier army, I wish 
I could believe what they say ” 

In a speech to the House on March 31, 1948, 
during debate on the Rubber Act of 1948: “I 
do not feel that I can associate myself with 
this legislation which, in essence, is an order 
to the President of the United States requir¬ 
ing him to speed disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment’s rubber properties, which I think are 
essential to the Nation’s security.” 

On the following day Mr. Johnson told his 
colleagues that “the Red hands of commu¬ 
nism are reaching out for the throat of free¬ 
dom around the globe—in Europe, in China, 
in South America, and even in our land. 
What blunder was it that pushed us into two 
world wars? It was the blunder of doing too 
little too late.’* 

On April 12, 1948, in another plea for “a 
strong Air Porce^—the strongest in the world,” 
Mr. Johnson remarked that “the roar of 
airplane engines is more impressive than the 
guarded words of diplomacy.” 

In a statement issued to the press on Feb¬ 
ruary 13 of this year Senator Johnson de¬ 
clared: “If a guided-missile warfare should 
begin within the next 2 or 3 years, we, at our 
present rate, would he very feeble partici¬ 
pants. For push-button war we have neither 
the push nor the button.” 

“Shall we gamble with security?” Senator 
Johnson asked the Senate on March 28 of 
this year. “The prudent man, instead of re¬ 
garding the figures of our military men as 
excessive,” he said, '*would regard them as an 
underestimate.” 

The foresight which Senator Johnson dem¬ 
onstrated he possesses is a fortunate thing 
for the country. He is using it to good, ad¬ 
vantage in his new position as chairman of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee. 

The Korean war started on Jime 25, and 
the Johhson committee was created the lat¬ 
ter part of July. Within a month the group, 
among other things, stopped ihe sale of four 
synthetic rubber plants ^;^ch had been de¬ 


clared surplus before the Korean crisis and 
apparently had been forgotten by military 
planners. It also ended the disposal of air¬ 
craft parts at one Air Force base where there 
was evidence that similar parts were being 
bought elsewhere at higher prices. 

In the present crisis America sorely needs 
men of Senator Johnson’s ability, energy, 
and vision. Texas may well take pride in the 
fact that it is helping to meet that need. 
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Mr. POHLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing the following editorial from the 
Washington News which should be read 
not only by Members of Congress but also 
by members of the staif of the State De¬ 
partment: 

Losing a War 

We are in one hell of a mess. 

The United States is at war with world¬ 
wide communism, headed up in the Kremlin. 

Our troops are fighting under the banner 
Of the United Nations. But most other 
members of the world organization have 
given them only moral and token support, 
and much of it has been given grudgingly 
and then neutralized by back-seat driving 

And even that support may be withdrawn 
at any time. 

American intervention against Red aggres¬ 
sion in Korea was widely applauded as a 
brave stroke for world order. But vihen Red 
China moved to the support of the Korean 
Communists, the ardor of some of our fair- 
weather friends began to cool. 

Now we are threatened by a new form of 
isolationism—one which may leave us stand¬ 
ing alone against the Russian tide. 

It’s bad enough to be at war without de¬ 
pendable allies. It’s even worse to be at war 
under leadership which refuses to see in that 
war anything but a “police action.” Five 
thousand Americans have been killed in this 
war. How many more must die before our 
Government can be forced to face up to the 
ugly and dangerous realities of the situa¬ 
tion? 

Secretary of State Acheson told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee yesterday be¬ 
hind closed doors that everyone knew 
“damned well” that Moscow was behind the 
Chinese Communist intervention. Which 
everybody does. The Russian tanks and Jet 
planes used against our troops left no doubt 
of that. 

But, after admitting that Russia was be¬ 
hind the war her puppets are waging against 
us in Korea, what did Mr. Acheson propose to 
do about it? Nothing. For the time being, 
at least, he said, the United States would not 
hold Russia accountable. 

That attitude is one of the reasons why we 
are in this mess. 

The Chinese Communists invaded Korea 
on October 20. 

The State Department first ignored the 
attack. Then Mr. Acheson joined the British 
foreign ofiace in trying to buy them off. 

Failing in that, President Truman per¬ 
sonally held out the olive branch. 

When that gesture was rebuffed, the 
United Nations rolled out the red carpet and 
virtually suspended business so that the 
Chinese Reds could send a delegation to Lake 


Success to attack the United States for the 
invasion of Formosa. 

Even with 200,000 Chinese Communist 
troops attacking our forces cn the Korean 
front, our Government, although charging 
the Chmese Reds with aggression, was not 
prepared to ask the United Nations to sun- 
port that charge. It asked only for a UN 
resolution calling on the Chinese Reds to 
withdraw to their* own side of the Yalu 
River—^the very thing Mr. Acheson has been 
begging them to do since October 20 

This Nation cannot win a war under that 
kind of pussyfooting leadership. The men 
fighting in Korea can have nothing but con¬ 
tempt for It, 

Red China is guilty of unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion and should be so branded by the United 
Nations. 

This IS a made-m-Moscow war and Rus¬ 
sia should be told by the United Nations 
to stop it, under penalty of expulsion from 
the UN If she fails. 

The timid souls in the State Department 
will contend that we could not win support 
for such a demand. 

Very well. We can put ourselves on record 
and we can find out what other nations we 
can depend on as this war continues. We 
are losing the war now because our vacilla¬ 
tion has encouraged a drift toward appease¬ 
ment that is rapidly becoming a rout. 

If the United Nations cannot deal v/ith 
Russia as determinedly as it did w^th North 
Korea, then the organization should be 
abandoned until the one-world idea has firm 
support instead of mere lip service. 

Meanwhile, if the United Nations will not 
support the American troops fighting under 
its banner in Korea, our troops have no 
business being there. They should be with¬ 
drawn and held ready for tlie real show-down 
with the real culprit in this situation— 
Soviet Russia. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Speaker, I have 
just returned from Michigan and while 
mingling among my friends and constit¬ 
uents I received many protests about 
so-called regulation W. In fact, I met 
with several groups of constituents, all 
of whom were injuriously afiected by 
this regulation as now being adminis¬ 
tered. 

I am in receipt of a resolution passed 
by the Ltenawee County Automobile 
Etealers* Association, which conveys the 
position of the folI?s back home with 
whom I have conferred. This resolution 
does not ask for the abandonment of the 
regulation in toto but does urge that the 
time limit in which a purchaser may pay 
for an automobile be extended from 15 
months to 21 months. This is not an 
unreasonable request and I hope that 
those in authority will give favorable 
consideration to it. 

The resolution is as follows; 

Whereas regulation W as presently ad¬ 
ministered is working a great hardship on 
automobile dealers, their employees, people 
generally requiring automobile transporta¬ 
tion in connection with their employment, 
and the public in general; and 


XCVI—App.-463 
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Wliereas this orgamzation is interested in 
the national defense and is willing and anx¬ 
ious to do that which is in the public in¬ 
terest; and 

Whereas practical experience and a study 
of the Situation convinces our group that 
said regulation W is too rigid and because of 
this rigidity will destroy its purpose; There¬ 
fore be it 

Mesolved, That it is the sense of this meet¬ 
ing that the Congress should immediately 
reconsider and make more flexible said reg¬ 
ulation to the end that the over-all time in 
Which a purchaser may pay for an automo¬ 
bile be extended to at least 21 months; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to United States Senators Abihtjr 
H Vandeneeeg and Homes FergusoKj Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D C , and Rep¬ 
resentative Earx, C. Michenee and George 
Meaeer, Congressman-elect, House Oface 
Building, Washington, D C. 


Award of PostHaamous Medal of Honor to 
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Mr. HELI-ER^ Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
that on November 27,1950,1 introduced 
H R. 9766 authorizing the President of 
the United States to award posthumous¬ 
ly a Congressional Medal of Honor to 
A1 Jolson, beloved entertainer and friend 
of three generations of Americans. It 
seems to me eminently fitting that Con¬ 
gress should bestow the highest honor 
at its command upon one who in the 
course of a long and colorful career upon 
the American stage gave wholesome 
pleasure to countless thousands. He was 
essentially a minstrel in the grand tradi¬ 
tion. Every country has its folklore and 
its folksongs. Our foremost living 
dramatic critic once remarked, ‘T care 
not who writes the laws of a country so 
long as I may listen to its songs.” 

In A1 Jolson was to be found a type of 
authentic genius which reflects the pop¬ 
ular humor of the era and at the same 
time something of the yearning, the 
wistfulness, of the little man, the very 
humble citizen, who would fain reach 
out to a world of poetry and melody 
which he senses but to which he knows 
he can never attain save by the help of 
others. Stephen C. Foster, of course, is 
the most towering figure in the history of 
American minstrelsy but A1 Jolson has 
his place, too. The beloved black-faced 
singer of the famous mammy song upon 
which millions of his countrymen hung 
year after year between tears and laugh¬ 
ter; the world-famous central figure of 
The Jazz Singer which practically cre¬ 
ated the era of the talking picture, was 
a very important figure, indeed, in keep¬ 
ing up the morale of our troops through¬ 
out the last war. 

After Pearl Harbor, Jolson immedi¬ 
ately volunteered for war service. He 
toured every war front singing the old 


songs Mammy and Sonny Boy which, as 
had been the case with their fathers 
before them, he found to be the favor¬ 
ites with our troops from Alaska to the 
Southwest Pacific, from England to 
north Africa and from India to Brazil. 
While he appeared under the banner of 
the United Service Organizations he went 
out of his way to give independent per¬ 
formances to any post that could pro¬ 
duce an audience of two people, always 
paying his own expenses. He was in 
Sicily soon after the first invasion barges. 

Then came Korea. Once more the 
gallant old trouper responded to the call 
of duty. Plying halfway across the 
world the brave old minstrel gave 44 
performances in 11 days. It was too 
much His valiant heart could not stand 
the strain. He flew back to this country 
and died in San Francisco on October 
23. He died as surely and as truly in 
defense of his country as any soldier in 
the front line. 

So, as I said at the beginning, it seems 
to me fitting and proper that Congress 
should pay its lasting tribute to a true 
and noble patriot who will be forever en¬ 
shrined in the history of the American 
stage and screen. 


Address of Leon H. Keyserling 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
closing session of the National Planning 
Conference for Israel and Jewish Reha¬ 
bilitation, Sunday, October 29, Mr. Leon 
H, Keyserling, chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, dis¬ 
cussed certain economic phases and con¬ 
ditions in the United States in 1950. I 
am sure many of my colleagues will 
find his views extremely interesting at 
this time. His address was as follows: 

I am particularly glad that this is called a 
planning conference, because despite the 
aspersions that are sometimes cast upon the 
idea of planning, despite the idea that some 
people seem to think that the word “plan¬ 
ning*’ Is something for the totalitarians hut 
not for the free people, I always like to re¬ 
call that the really simple deflniLion of 
“planning” is the one thing that separates 
most of all, the civilized man from the sav¬ 
age or the barbarian. The main, difference 
between the civilized man and the barbarian 
is that the barbarian lives from day to day, 
and. the civilized man has ideals and hopes 
and aspirations and plans for the future. 
That is the central difference between so¬ 
ciety and the dark days before there was or¬ 
ganized society. 

fSo I am very glad that the accent of this 
meeting is upon planning, upon the idea 
that however things may be today—and part 
of the picture day is good, and part bad—■ 
that we are concerning ourselves mostly with 
looking toward the future, that we are con¬ 
cerning ourselves mostly not with the idea 
that the future will represent simply the un¬ 
raveling of circumstances beyond our con¬ 
trol under some immutable laws, but rather 
that, broadly speaking, the future will be 
what we make it, that it will be, above all, 


what it is made by free men and women all 
over the world, using the Instruments of 
freedom not fox irresponsibility but for plan¬ 
ning, for setting goals, high goals, ever-m- 
creasing goals, and seeking always to work 
together to achieve them. 

For that reason I am glad, as I have ob¬ 
served in the press and elsewhere, that this 
conference is concentrating upon long-range 
planning, upon recognition that there is 
nothing magical about the day or the month 
or even the year, and that while none of us 
can see too far ahead In these parlous times, 
and while none of us can see a century 
ahead, we must look at least 3 or 4 or 5 or 10 
years ahead to get our bearings and to be 
able to make our plans large enough and 
imaginative enough and realistic enough. 

I do not thmk there is a conflict between 
being imaginative and being realistic. I 
think they are the two most closely wedded 
together things in the woild. 

We must look far ahead enough in this 
planning conference to realize that we must 
make big plans and long-range plans and 
have confidence that the future will give us 
the chance and the opportunity to carry 
them' out, 

I will, I suppose, despite my declarations 
to the contrary, have to say a few things 
about conditions in the United States, be¬ 
cause, rightly or wrongly, that is one of the 
reasons why I was asked to be here with you 
today, and, while I want to say a few things 
mostly about economic conditions in the 
United States as a foundation for our think¬ 
ing about the problems of Israel and other 
problems, perhaps I ought to say a word 
first and be even more presumptuous, to 
say romethmg about the general interna¬ 
tional situation, not because that is my par¬ 
ticular field, but because that is a field in 
which there are no specialists, because that 
is the field of everybody, because that is 
the field upon which we must all rivet our 
thinking if we are going to have an under¬ 
standing of the underlying conditions un¬ 
derneath all of our economic problems. 

Stated most simply, the new programs, 
economic in character, upon which the 
United States is now embarking, are not 
based upon the inevitability of a world war 
in. On the contrary, they are plans di¬ 
rected toward working our way, maybe 
slowly and painfully, but working our way, 
nonetheless, toward more assuring conditions 
of peace. 

But while in that sense they are idealistic 
plans, they are also realistic plans, and that 
Illustrates the close connection between the 
two. They are realistic plans based upon 
the experience which shows that we cannot 
have peace simply by hoping fox It, that we 
cannot have peace simply by neglecting real 
problems, that we cannot have peace through 
appeasement or weakness hut only through 
a build-up of the strength of the free peoples 
of the world to the point where they will 
be in a better position to act with firmness, 
to act with courage and resolution. 

That is the road to peace. 

I submit, without having the time to 
document it In the short time that I have 
to talk here, that all of the experience with¬ 
in the recollection of everybody within this 
room shows that the history of this century 
has Indicated that that Is the surest road 
that we can travel toward peace, and, in any 
event, it is the only road which a free people 
can choose to travel, because there Is no 
alternative, neither the alternative of clos" 
lug our eyes and falling asleep about the 
diffiruliies confronting us nor the alternative 
of thinking that we can settle them quickly 
and more securely by traveling the road to 
war. 

We must travel that moderate, middle 
ground, trying surely and securely and sub¬ 
stantially but gradually to build up our de¬ 
fense effort, in which we must work wiih 
the other free peoples of the world. 
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That has very important consequences for 
the American economy, and because it has 
important consequences for the American 
economy, it has important consequences for 
any thinking about the relationship between 
the people of this country and what they can 
afiford to do with respect to assistance in the 
problems of Israel. ^ 

Some of you may recall that in 1949, at 
Atlantic City, at a time when many people 
in this country were concerned, when some 
were throwing up their hands about eco¬ 
nomic conditions on the ground that there 
was some softening of the economic situ¬ 
ation, I appeared before you at the height or 
depth of the 1949 recession and said that 
not only in the long run but also in the 
short run, the economic prospects of the 
United States were very good, not only very 
good but better than they had ever been be¬ 
fore—not only very good but prospectively 
better even than they had been in 1948, 
which was the all-time peak year up to that 
time. 

I was not surprised that there were some 
who looked upon that with a raising of the 
eyebrows; perhaps there were some who even 
thought—very wrongly—that as somebody 
within the structure of Government dealing 
with economics, it was my job to go around 
the country beating up signs of optimism 
when none existed. 

Blit by the middle of 1950, even before 
there was any effect upon the economy re¬ 
sulting from the quickening of defense ac¬ 
tivity following the outbreak in Korea, in the 
middle of 1950, even before then, it must 
have been very clear to everybody that that 
was the condition of the American economy, 
that the economy was not only stronger and 
more prosperous but also more stable than 
it had ever been before World War II, that 
the speed of the recovery from the modest 
recession of 1949 had been quick and reas¬ 
suring and that by the middle of 1950, in 
terms of employment, in terms of levels of 
business activity, in terms of national in¬ 
come, in terms of any of the measurements 
that we might use, we had reached new 
peaks, peaks not only incomparably greater 
than any before the war, but greater than 
those reached in 1948; and if we had not had 
the change in the international situation, it 
would have become by then perfectly appar¬ 
ent that the law of the American economy 
was the law of growth, that the economy 
would not, could not be stabilized by stand¬ 
ing still, and that in each succeeding year 
we were going to make new records of eco¬ 
nomic prosperity, of national income and 
of general economic well-being; because we 
have a growing population, because we have 
a limitless technological skill, limitless re¬ 
sources, because we have, with all its blem¬ 
ishes and defects, the best general economic 
system and I think also perhaps the best 
political system that the mind of man has 
yet put Into application on a large scale, 
although there are defects, and we are going 
ahead from year to year doing better and 
better. 

Under those circumstances, it seemed ab¬ 
solutely inconceivable to me and still seems 
absolutely inconceivable to me that any 
economist, inside or outside of the Govern¬ 
ment, should have the temerity to stand up 
here and try to make a case for whether or 
to what extent or how we can afford to con¬ 
tinue responsibilities already assumed and 
responsibilities becoming larger because the 
problems are larger. 

The only kind of argument that can be 
relevant to that question would be on the 
part of those who say, “Haven’t we done so 
much In the past for so long a period of time 
that we must look forward to a cessation, 
in the near future?” And I say to you in. 
all sincerity that anybody who says that 
.seems to me to be neglecting the first law 
of life, and first law of history, which is that 
there is no end to problems; there is no end 
to responsibility. 


The only question is whether we have 
reached the end of our capacity to live up 
to our responsibilities. And if we have 
reached the end of our capacity to live up 
to our responsibilities, then we are indeed 
in a shabby state and would be creating a 
sore spectacle before the free peoples all over 
the world, a spectacle on the part of the 
greatest, the richest, the most powerful Na¬ 
tion of peoples in the world, not only now 
but in the outlook for the future. 

The effect of the defense program, since 
it is a substantial but gradual build-up in 
the cause of peace. Is going to have a sub¬ 
stantial effect upon our economy. It is going 
to make it necessary for us to pay higher 
taxes; it is going to make it necessary for 
us to—I don’t like to use the words “do 
without” because whenever I use the words 
“do without” I again think vividly of the 
contrast between our condition and that of 
peoples anywhere else in the world, that 
when we talk about doing without a narrow 
fringe of luxuries which people in other 
countries have not even begun to dream of 
having or enjoying. 

Although we may have to pay somewhat 
higher taxes—^in fact will have to pay some¬ 
what higher taxes—and will have to do with¬ 
out some of this narrow fringe of luxuries 
that anywhere else in the great world are un¬ 
known, nevertheless the power and strength 
of the American economy are such that I 
believe that after that increasing burden is 
borne, and as it helps us to work our way 
to a more pacific situation, we will have more 
left over for other purposes year by year than 
w^e have had in 1948 or in 1949 or in 1950. 

What I mean to say in another way is that 
the increasing productive power of our econ¬ 
omy and its expansion in the years ahead 
will be able to absorb the increasing defense 
burden which we are assuming in the in¬ 
terest of ourselves no less than of others, and 
will leave over enough for us to enjoy stand¬ 
ards of business activity, standards of living 
which by any prewar tests in our own coun¬ 
try—and certainly by any test of comparison 
with any other nation m the world—are so 
high and will continue to be so high that 
the test will be not what we can do but 
whether we are awake to what we must do. 

Just to give you one example of that—and 
then I am nearly through—since I talked 
with this group or part of this group in At¬ 
lantic City a year ago the national output on 
a yearly basis, the national production, that 
is, the measure of the creation of our wealth 
In the United States, is well over $20,000,- 
000,000 a year higher in annual rate than it 
was when I last talked with some of you. 

Just think of it: Within the space of a 
j'ear or less than a year we have increased 
our annual national income, we have in¬ 
creased our annual production of goods and 
services by one-third of our total national 
Income in an average year and by many times 
the total wealth or the total national income 
of most other countries in the world. 

When we think about that, and when we 
think that that is merely the result of a nor¬ 
mal and steady rate of economic progress in 
the United States, which will be repeated 
again and again in the years ahead, I do not 
see how we can look to figures for any test 
as to whether we shall be able to bear larger 
responsibilities than we have in the past. It 
is simply a measure of how we face those 
lesponsibilities. 

As I understand the situation with respect 
to Israel, Israel is moving economically into 
a situation where it is gradually transform¬ 
ing from a country engaged in rescue and 
relief to a country engaged in the upbuilding 
of Its economic strength and resources. 

Now, that is a broad generalization, and it 
Is not 100 percent accurate, because there is 
still need for rescue and relief, and there will 
continue ro be, and many great economic 
efforts toward economic strength and build- 
hig up have already been accomplished, as 


some of the other speakers have indicated 
much better than I can, but, broadly speak- 
iiig, something is occurring which is tremen¬ 
dously heartening, something which is tre¬ 
mendously inspiring, that within a period of 
time which is very short in the annals of 
history, within a period of time which is 
immensely short, even compared to the his¬ 
tory of the United States—and we think of 
ourselves as a young country—this new na¬ 
tion of Israel is gradually moving from a 
relief and rescue operation to an operation 
where it is concentrating upon problems of 
economic development, upon problems of 
making itself self-supportmg, upon problems 
of becoming stronger and stronger, so that it 
can carry more and more of the responsibil¬ 
ities which it itself IS assuming. 

Now that is all very well and all very good, 
if we don’t allow it' to mislead us, if we don’t 
allow it to mislead us m the belief that 
because Israel is attempting to stand on its 
own feet—and I am sure will—we should not 
be misled into believing that because it is 
standing on its own feet it can stand alone. 

No nation in the world, no free nation in 
the world in these times can stand alone. 
The United States is standing on its own 
feet, but the United States of America can¬ 
not for a moment stand alone in these times, 
and if anybody in this country thinks that 
we can, if anybody m this country thinks 
that we do not need help—not precisely the 
same kind of help, but help nevertheless— 
from the other free peoples of the world, the 
kind of help that every partner gives to every 
other partner, although some may be senior 
partners and some may be junior partners, he 
is terribly mistaken. 

When they are all standing and working 
together, they must be mutually helpful, 
and anybody who thinks that we do not 
need that help has a fundamental miscon¬ 
ception of our problems here in the United 
States. 

By the same token, if we here in the United 
States cannot stand alone, certainly none of 
the junior partners in the sense of being 
younger, in the sense of being smaller, in 
the sense of being weaker^—and I do not 
mean that in any critical or invidious sense; 

I am simply describing the conditions—cer¬ 
tainly they, standing on their own feet, can¬ 
not be asked to stand alone; and therefore 
our responsibilities in the United States, for 
a continuation—even if all circumstances 
change—of help to those countries, to help 
them stand on their own feet, is becoming 
even more imperative today than it ever was 
before; and that help, I suppose, will take 
two forms: that help will take the form of 
the kind of aid which has been granted in 
large measure in the past and also will begin 
more and more to take the form of invest¬ 
ment, begin more and more to take the form 
of participation, not in a rescue and relief 
operation, but participation in that more 
heartening in some ways, more promising 
for the future, effort to build up the eco¬ 
nomic strength of the State of Israel. 

In that effort I am sure that American 
Jews, and others, I hope, too, but primarily 
American Jews, realizing the economic con¬ 
ditions in this country, over here, realizing 
the largeness of the problems of the future, 
realizing that all must stand together, will 
find that that opportunity for that kind of 
participation—and I like the word “partici¬ 
pation” better than “aid”—^will find the op¬ 
portunity for that kind of participation even 
more stimulating, even more challenging 
than the opportunity which has existed over 
the last few years for participation in an 
operation more in the nature of rescue and 
relief. 

And as we go ahead with that, let me say, 
In conclusion, that I thinfe that the greatest 
contribution our thinking through the cen¬ 
turies has made to the progress of the world 
has not been primarily in the area of eco¬ 
nomics, has not even been primarily In the 
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political area, but Has been primarily in the 
moral area, has been primarily in the realiza¬ 
tion that, no matter what state of develop¬ 
ment civilization happens to be in at any 
particular time, the final solvent of its prob¬ 
lems, whether military, defense, economic, 
or political, IS moral leadership, a sense of 
righteousness. 

Never in the history of the world, and 
certainly never within the history of this 
country nor in the memory of anybody within 
this room, was the crucial importance of 
moral leadership so acute as it is at this 
time, when the free nations of the world 
are seeking to protect themselves and to win 
their way through in the face of a mess 
which I happen to think is greater than any 
that we have faced at any time in the past. 

And it IS because we, as inheritors of the 
Jewish tradition, can tafee particular pride 
in that aspect of moral leadership, and be¬ 
cause we can realize that as citizens of the 
United States we are participating in a na¬ 
tional endeavor directed toward primarily the 
execution and embodiment of that moral 
leadership which must be transfoimed into 
economic action, into political action, into 
material action to be effective, that it seems 
to me that there is no way by which we 
can so fully demonstrate what this is all 
about, of our acute realization of our his¬ 
torical role in this process, as by continuing 
on an increasing scale, the increasing scale 
which our resources make feasible and which 
must be matched only by our realization of 
our ability to do so, on an increasing scale, 
as American Jews, proceed both with the 
rescue and relief operation and with the new 
and potentially more important economic 
development and strengthening operation on 
the fullest scale to which our sense of re¬ 
sponsibility can carry us, because wherever 
we may be carried by our sense of responsi¬ 
bility there can be no question in the minds 
of sensible and realistic men and women that 
we in the United States have the material 
ability to meet whatever goals our moral 
judgment may lead us to set. 


Still Up to the Doctoirs 
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OP new YORK 
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Thursday, November 30,1950 

Mr. LePEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks m the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Times of November 17, 1950: 

Still Up to the Doctors 

The American Medical Association set 
aside and presumably spent $1,100,000 this 
election year on an advertising campaign 
calculated to deliver a knockout blow to the 
Truman program for compulsory health 
insurance. 

Doctors as Individuals, and their wives, 
were active in many State contests, seeking 
to defeat candidates they considered friendly 
to socialized medicine. This found them 
working mostly for Republicans against 
Democrats, since the health-insurance plan 
is an administration project. 

The Republican gains at the polls last 
week undoubtedly afford considerable satis¬ 
faction to the organized doctors. In at least 
two contests where they waged an Intensive 
fight, the candidates they supported won, 
and in dozens of others they contributed ma-* 
terially. 

Net result Is that, along with other Tru¬ 
man domestic programs, compulsory health 


Insurance is likely to be a lost cause in the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Nevertheless, a timely warning to the med¬ 
icos came this week from one of their pro¬ 
fession. Dr. Hamilton W. McKay of Char¬ 
lotte, N. 0., retiring president of the South¬ 
ern Medical Association, addressing a St. 
Louis meeting of the organization, spoke 
sharply to his colleagues 

He warned them that if they did not clean 
their own house they would lose their pro¬ 
fessional freedom in this country Too 
many doctors are bunglers m their rela¬ 
tions with patients and with their com¬ 
munities, he added. And: 

“If the people cannot convince themselves 
that organized medicine is taking vigorous 
steps to correct its own shortcomings, they 
will insist that the initiative for action be 
transferred to other hands.” 

Doctors have done a sorry job of self-dis¬ 
cipline, Dr. McKay charged. Once a prac- 
tioner got his license and joined a county 
medical society he was practically fixed for 
life, even though he might overcharge, ne¬ 
glect his patients, and ignore the art of hu¬ 
man relations. 

“Our competence,” he concluded, “is being 
weighed against the American standard of 
competence m other professions. Our 
charges are being weighed against the budg¬ 
etary demands of other services which are 
essential to life in America.” 

Dr. McKay's advice is sound and sensi¬ 
ble This newspaper has opposed the Tru¬ 
man health-insurance plan—but not with¬ 
out repeatedly urging the doctors themselves 
to take the lead m correcting conditions that 
prompt support for that plan. 

They would be fatuously shortsighted to 
sit back now under the illusion that they 
made decisive and permanent political gains 
in the recent election. 


Colton Union High School, Colton, Calif., 
Wins Freedom Foundation Award 
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Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr, Speaker, at Val¬ 
ley Forge, Pa , on October 28,1950, Colton 
Union High School, Colton, Calif., was 
awarded the Freedom Foundation's 
highest award for its work in furthering 
the American way of life. This award 
consisted of a beautiful gold medal en¬ 
cased in plastic and a library of books 
and other educational materials dealing 
with the American heritage. 

Representing Colton Union High 
School in receiving this award were the 
district superintendent, a teacher and a 
student, whose expense-paid trip from 
California to Valley Forge for the cere¬ 
mony was a part of the award from the 
Foundation. 

Freedom Foundation was organized in 
the spring of 1949, as a nonpolitical, non¬ 
sectarian, nonprofit group, set up to en¬ 
courage others to speak up for freedom. 

Schools throughout the nation were in¬ 
vited last spring to submit materials used 
in the curriculum and student life. In 
selecting schools for the award, judg¬ 
ment was based on the philosophy on 
which the foundation is chartered: “To 
create and build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 


and Bill of Rights and of our bundle of 
indivisible political and economic free¬ 
doms inherent in them ” “To inspire 
love of freedom and to support the spiri¬ 
tual unity born of the belief that man is 
a dignified human being, created in the 
image of his Maker, and by the fact pos¬ 
sessor of certain inalienable rights.” 

Young people in Colton Union High 
School are offered a wide diversity of 
courses and co-curricular activities 
created to train them for effective living 
in America. To promote intercultural 
unity as part of the pattern of freedom 
and the American heritage, Spanish 
courses are taught by Mexican-American 
teachers. These Spanish-speaking 
Americans, through personal and aca¬ 
demic leadership in the classroom and 
through a large and effective organiza- 
ton, the Mexican Youth club, are con¬ 
stantly working to build a somewhat con¬ 
fused racial minority into responsible 
citizens in our democracy. Courses and 
organizations for homemakers are built 
on the principle that sound homes are 
the arsenals of free government. Here 
young women are learning that to create 
homes in which American heritage can 
be preserved and passed on is woman’s 
greatest destiny. 

For four weeks each year every major 
department of the school works together 
on an intensive study of the Constitution 
of the United States. Every student 
writes and delivers an essay on the Con¬ 
stitution. An all-school contest from 
which winners may go to county, State, 
and national contests is held and awards 
are presented by the American Legion. 
While this is a national contest, few 
schools realize 100 percent student par¬ 
ticipation as does Colton Union High 
School. 

Social studies and history classes em¬ 
phasize the basic principle of democracy, 
that good government can be achieved 
only by the active participation of an 
informed citizenry. Understanding of 
the past is stressed as a tool of enlighten¬ 
ment and guide for the future. 

Student service clubs, an active stu¬ 
dent governing body, athletic programs 
where sportsmanship as well as competi¬ 
tion is stressed, music festivals, public 
speaking and dramatics activities, a sysr 
tern of counseling and guidance, and 
participation in an interschool student 
congress are a few of the student experi¬ 
ences that prepare the Colton boys and 
girls for democratic living. A series of 
vocational trips for seniors are also ar¬ 
ranged to afford an opportunity for each 
pupil to see the worker at work under 
regular working conditions. By means 
of this visit to the plant or office the boys 
or girls are acquainted with the job op¬ 
portunities and the opportunity of the 
job within the local area. They learn 
at first hand what qualifications and 
training are necessary for the job. 

In spite of agencies seeking to com¬ 
pletely eliminate moral and religious 
teaching from the curriculum of the 
public school—the program of Colton 
Union High School operates on the prin¬ 
ciple that belief in God, as the funda¬ 
mental principle of freedom, must con¬ 
tinue to be taught, as it is found in our 
great songs, great documents, our cur¬ 
rency and the lives of the founding 
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fathers. By helping students to apply 
the principles of moral standards to their 
problems of daily living, the school seeks 
to guide young people in orienting them¬ 
selves to adult standards of right and 
wrong. School discipline is based on a 
merit system which offers an opportunity 
to earn awards through desirable citi¬ 
zenship. Student concern with group 
conduct is stimulated by privileges and 
penalties which have been set up. Any 
conduct unworthy of a good school citi¬ 
zen results in the loss of merits. A fair 
hearing by impartial student and faculty 
representatives is given to those who feel 
that justice is not done. Through the 
actual life situation of having to earn 
privileges and assume responsibility for 
his own action, each student, we believe, 
achieves a realistic understanding of 
adult behavior. 

In every phase of the school’s activ¬ 
ities, youth in Colton Union High School 
have opportunity to learn about democ¬ 
racy and the American way of life and to 
function as young American citizens. In 
addition to the traditional three r’s, this 
school maintains that young people need 
to know and to practice respect, respon¬ 
sibility, and reason. 


Last Call To Improve on Excess Profits 
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Mr, MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; 

Last Call To Improve on Excess Profits 

It is interesting to see American business¬ 
men protesting against a specific form of 
taxation but entirely willing to accept higher 
Federal taxes. That was the message carried 
to Washington last week by Louisvillians 
Thomas Graham and George Eggers. They 
went up to tell the House Ways and Means 
Committee what they thought was wrong 
with the proposed return to an excess-profits 
tax. But, as Graham put it. “industry real¬ 
izes it must pay the cost of the present 
national emergency." 

This approach deserves plenty of attention 
from Congress. The “lame duck" session 
knows it must adopt a stiffer tax program, 
but it will not hurt to wait long enough to 
consider what American business thinks 
about the excess-profits tax. It would be 
the easiest tax to put on the books, since it 
simply returns to a method followed in 
World War II. There is grave doubts, how¬ 
ever, whether it would be the easiest tax to 
administer, or the fairest or most efficient. 

The Louisville businessmen rounded up the 
arguments against the excess-profits levy. 
It is inflationary, since it fosters loose spend¬ 
ing by corporations that would rather throw 
the money around than pass it on to the 
tax collector. It is inflexible, in that it re¬ 
quires the adoption of a base period which 
may be fair to some industries and unfair 
to others. It is, above all, destructive to 
small business and to new business. It is 
not merely an emotional matter to protect 
the new and smaller enterprises. America 
i^eeds a constantly expanding industry in 


order to meet the Soviet challenge to our 
strength. Our economy can’t stay healthy 
if new businesses can’t spring up and prosper, 
Graham and Eggers spoke for the Louis¬ 
ville Chamber of Commerce and for Ameri¬ 
can business groups m general- Their points 
were well taken. The only weakness to the 
American business position is the lack of 
an adequate tax program to propose as a 
substitute for the excess-profits tax. The 
time IS short. If the business world can 
act quickly and decisively, it may still save 
the day. 


Bsiream of Mims Researc!i May Save 
MiKions on Manganese 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Bureau of Mines at 
its ferro-alloy research branch at Red¬ 
ding, Calif, is conducting research on 
manganese requirements for steel which 
may aid the stockpiling program for 
manganese immensely. 

In the manufacture of steel about 14 
pounds of manganese is used to produce 
1 ton of steel Ingots. This country is 
producing approximately 100,000,000 
tons of steel a year at the present time. 
This means that about 700,000 tons of 
manganese is used yearly for the pro¬ 
duction of steel. Most of the manganese 
used in steel making is imported, there 
being very little domestic production. 
Up until a year or two ago most of the 
Nation^s manganese requirements were 
imported from Russia. Recently our 
shipments from Russia have been greatly 
curtailed so it has been necessary to ob¬ 
tain our manganese supplies elsewhere. 
Manganese, being so important in steel 
making is a strategic material so stock¬ 
piling is necessary in order that we have 
sufficient material on hand in case of 
war. 

Manganese is used in steels for three 
purposes all independent of one another: 

First, Manganese is used to react with 
the iron oxide present in molten steel. 
The manganese oxide formed is prin¬ 
cipally removed with the slag. 

Second. Manganese is used to combine 
with the sulfur always present in steel 
to improve the hot forging and rolling 
characteristics. 

Third. Manganese is used as an alloy¬ 
ing element to produce steels that are 
used for such items as crusher plates, 
railroad frogs, dredge buckets, and dip¬ 
per teeth where resistance to abrasion 
is required. 

In peacetime less than 5,000,000 tons 
of manganese steel are marketed per 
year and during World War II only about 
15,000,000 tons were used. Other alloy¬ 
ing elements might be substituted to 
produce such steels. 

For use in deoxidizing steels, other ele¬ 
ments which are available from domestic 
sources, such as aluminum or silicon, 
may be used. 

This leaves the one necessary use of 
manganese that of controlling the sulfur 


present in the steel. There appears to 
be no correlation between the amount 
of manganese used and the concentra¬ 
tion of sulfur in the steel. It is known 
that steel containing a small amount of 
sulfur will require less manganese than 
a steel containing, say, 0.05 percent 
sulfur. 

Metallurgists consider that the sulfur 
in steel is originally combined with the 
iron and is in the form of iron sulfide. 
When the molten metal solidifies, the 
iron sulfide separates from the solidify¬ 
ing iron and forms thin films of iron sul¬ 
fide on the grains of iron. When such 
material is hot forged or rolled these 
thm films form planes of weakness and 
the metal breaks apart. 

The addition of manganese to steel 
reduces the “hot shortness” or “red 
shortness," thereby enabling the metal 
to be hot-worked. Manganese is out¬ 
standing in its power to combine with 
sulfur. It generally forms as separate 
globules which have a much less adverse 
effect on the hot working properties of 
steel. No other element appears to pos¬ 
sess this unique property of preventing 
“hot shortness." 

The purpose of the experiments be¬ 
ing carried out at the United States Bu¬ 
reau of Mines laboratory at Redding are 
to determine just how much manganese 
will be required for a steel with a known 
sulfur content. Such experiments are 
of necessity long and tedious and are 
beyond the scope of the problems solved 
by steel companies. The problem is of 
vital national interest. In order to carry 
out the tests quantitatively the starting 
materials must be uniform composition. 

I understand that at Redding the 
starting metal is practically pure iron, 
with an analysis of less than 0.001 per¬ 
cent phosphorus, manganese, and sili¬ 
con. As the carbon content would prob¬ 
ably effect some of the physical con¬ 
stants of the steels produced, I under¬ 
stand that the experiments are being 
conducted on material whose carbon 
content is between 0.20 and 0.30 percent. 

I recently visited the laboratory and 
saw some of the preliminary work being 
carried out on steels contaimng no man¬ 
ganese but on which the technicians had 
varied the sulfur content. A unique 
method has been devised for testing the 
hot working characteristics of the steels 
which have been made in the plant. 
Rods are twisted at a uniform rate at 
several temperatures. I saw rods con¬ 
taining 0.002 percent sulfur which broke 
after about 50 turns and rods con¬ 
taining 0.015 percent sulfur which broke 
after only three or four turns. The ex¬ 
perimenters told me that they were un¬ 
able to forge manganese-free steels that 
contained more than 0.015 percent sul¬ 
fur. I was informed that steels will be 
made containing varying amounts of 
sulfur and also varying amounts of man¬ 
ganese. With additions of manganese 
the sulfur content of the steel may be 
raised several times above 0.015 percent 
and stiU be hot worked. 

” When this problem is completed it will 
be possible to determine exactly the 
manganese requirements for a steel of 
any sulfur content. If the Bureau of 
Mines tests indicate that the amount of 
manganese additions may be lowered to 
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the point where only 6 or 7 pounds will 
be required for each ton of steel, a stock¬ 
pile of manganese that would last for 
5 years would be extended to 10 years or 
more, or a 5-year stockpile of manganese 
would require one-half or less shipping 
space. The completion of this one prob¬ 
lem alone should increase our self-suf¬ 
ficiency enormously. 


The Story of the Plot To Commumize 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following article from the Detroit Free 
Press of October 23, 1950: 

The Red Russian Conspiracy—The Story of 
THE Plot To Communize America 

This is a brief outline of the long struggle 
against communism in America. 

Sixteen years ago. Dr. William A. Wirt, 
superintendent of schools in Gary, Ind., and. 
a widely respected educator, wrote a letter 
stating that he had learned from unidenti¬ 
fied brain trusters of what was on foot. He 
quoted them: 

“We believe we have Mr. Roosevelt in the 
middle of a swift stream and that the cur¬ 
rent IS so strong he cannot turn back or es¬ 
cape from it. We believe we can keep Mr. 
Roosevelt there until we are ready to sup¬ 
plant him with a Stalin, We all think Mr. 
Roosevelt is only the Kerensky of this revo¬ 
lution.” 

The reading of this letter to a congressional 
committee and its subsequent publication 
caused a tremendous sensation. 

A special House committee of three Demo¬ 
crats and two Republicans summoned Dr. 
Wirt to prove his statements. 

Wirt told of one dinner party at which 
were several Government employees and the 
Washington correspondent of Tass. 

All were called before the committee. 

All ridiculed Wirt as Hiss ridiculed all his 
accusers. 

Congressman J. J. O’Connor, Democrat, 
New York, threw the gallery into a gale of 
laughter by asking one of the ladies If she 
had ever planted a Red flag on the Capitol. 
She paused, as if trying to recall past events, 
and then replied that she could not recollect 
ever having done so. 

The man toward whom Dr. Wirt pointed 
the finger of accusation most directly was 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

All attempts by the Republican minority 
to get Tugwell and other suspected brain 
trusters before the committees were blocked 
as was done by Tydings In the Amerasia 
case. 

Wirt was a fool, an alarmist, a trouble¬ 
maker. a red-herring trickster. 

That was in 1934. 

Thus early was the pattern of concealment 
set. Thus early, too, was the atmosphere of 
public opinion so poisoned by subtle Com¬ 
munist propaganda that millions of Ameri¬ 
cans were ready to believe the worst of Wirt 
and all others who were to follow. 

Two years later George N. Peek quit the 
Department of Agriculture and wrote a book 
In which he stated that lie had attended 
numerous parties given Rexford G. Tugwell, 
at which this fair-haired boy of the Roose¬ 


velt entourage openly boasted of how they 
were planning to make America into a So¬ 
cialist state. 

Whittaker Chambers* accusation of Alger 
Hiss led to the uncovering of one plot to 
which Wirt had called attention. 

The central figure in it was Harold Ware, a 
son of Ella Reeve Bloor, whom the Commu¬ 
nists have canonized as “Mother” Bloor. 

Ware was ordered by Moscow to set up 
Communist cells in various Government de¬ 
partments 

Ware’s prize find was Lee Pressman 

Pressman was assistant counsel for the 
AAA in the Department of Agriculture from 
1933 to 1935. He became the dynamo of 
Washington Cell No. 1 of the Communist 
Party, which also included John Abt, Na¬ 
than Witt, Charles Kramer, Alger Hiss, and 
others. 

Cells were also formed in the State, Treas¬ 
ury, War, Labor, Commerce, and other de¬ 
partments 

When the Nye investigation opened, Hiss 
became counsel of the committee 

This gave Hiss a chance not only to as¬ 
sassinate characters, and stir up dissension 
in this country, but also to get his hands on 
a lot of defense information for Moscow. 

John Abt and Charles Kramer, two other 
members of the cell, became counsel and in¬ 
vestigator, respectively, of the La Follette 
committee. 

Pressman was one of the principal authors 
of the Wagner labor law, which put Red 
union leaders above and beyond the laws of 
the United States. 

The second step was to have Nathan Witt 
appointed general counsel of the NLRB, 
which administered the Wagner Act. 

The third step was for Pressman to be¬ 
come general counsel for the CIO in 1936. 
He was known as Phil Murray’s “brain.” 

The inside story of the plot might never 
have been known if in 1948 the Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Committee of the Eightieth 
Congress had not listened to Whittaker 
Chambers’ confession. 

Chambers’ exposuie of Alger Hiss’ activ¬ 
ities as a Soviet spy m the State Department 
appeared to most uninformed Americans as 
grotesque and impossible as Dr. Wirt’s story 
had seemed 14 years before. 

The day Hiss appeared before the commit¬ 
tee to defend himself President Truman 
snapped the lock on the files that would 
have aided his conviction. 

Then Mr. Truman denounced the com¬ 
mittee’s investigations as a “red herring.” 

The statute of limitations had interposed 
to save Hiss from prosecution for transmit- 
ing Government secrets to a Soviet espionage 
ring. 

A Federal Grand Jury indicted him, 
though, for lying in connectoin with the 
charge. 

Yet even then the administration tried to 
shield him by delaying the trial until it could 
be brought before a judge sneaked on to the 
bench by Truman against the protests of the 
five bar associations. The jury disagreed. 

At the second trial Hiss was convicted, and 
sentenced to 6 years in prison. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson still 
stands by him. 

The administration had done its best to 
cover up for Hiss and had been beaten by an 
indignant Congress, an aroused public opin¬ 
ion, and an honest judge. 

The same Congress, following public senti¬ 
ment, enacted the Taft-Hartley law, which 
restored the balance In labor-management 
relations that Lee Pressman’s Wagner Act 
had destroyed. 

Also, it denied the services of the NLRB to 
unions whose officers did not file affidavits 
that they were not Communists. 

President Truman vetoed the bill In a wild 
and incoherent message believed to have been 
written for him by Pressman. Then he went 
on the air and attacked the bill in an even 
more violent speech, also said to have been 
written by Pressman, 


What alarmed Pressman about the Taft- 
Hartley law was that it killed his racket. 

With the Communist invasion of Korea 
under way, and public opinion in this coun¬ 
try aroused, Pressman got scared. 

He resigned from the American Labor 
Party. 

Then he appeared before the Un-American 
Activities Committee and testified August 
28, that in 1934, while in the AAA, he had 
joined the Communist party. 

Caught m the toils of Whittaker Chambers’ 
testimony in 1948, Pressman went on to iden¬ 
tify, as fellow members of his Washington 
cell, John Abt, Nathan Witt, and Charles 
Kramer 

Abt, Kramer, and Witt, as well as Press¬ 
man himself, had been cited before the 
House committee in August 1948, and had 
stood on their constitutional rights. 

Two years later, facing the possibility of 
a stretch behind a barbed-wire fence. Press¬ 
man “sang.” 

Now let’s go back to 1934. 

That was the year Pressman joined the 
Communist Party with Alger Hiss and many 
others 

That, too, was the year when Dr. Wirt 
sounded his warning. 

The same pattern of cover-up and con¬ 
cealment has been pursued by the adminis¬ 
tration ever since. 

The Amerasia espionage case of 1945, in¬ 
volving 1,700 Government documents found 
in possession of a Communist-front outfit in 
New York, vvas hushed up, then was white¬ 
washed by a Democratic Congressional com¬ 
mittee In 1946 and again by the Tydings 
committee this year. 

The refusal by President Truman to open 
pertinent files in Senator Tyding’s trial, not 
of Senator McCarthy’s charges of commu¬ 
nism in the State Department, but of Senator 
McCarthy himself, followed the precedent of 
obstructing justice he set in 1948 in the Hiss 
investigation. 

The McCarthy charges remain unproved, 
and undisapproved, for the simple reason 
that the administration has the evidence and 
will not produce it in court. 

The McCarran anti-Red law Is not perfect, 
and probably no Representative or Senator 
who voted for it thought it perfect. It needs 
many changes. 

They passed it and repassed it over Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s veto because of his consistent 
record in blocking efforts to expose the Com¬ 
munist plot in this country and to protect 
the Nation from It. 

The herd of Communists agents that have 
come to light would still be working under¬ 
ground if a bipartisan Congress had not lifted 
the stone under which they were crawling 
In their treasonable slime and held them up 
for the Nation to look at. 

At the polls on November 7, the American 
people, if they know where internal security 
lies, will send to Washington another Con¬ 
gress that will kick In more doors and drag 
out what is hiding behind them. 

The last chapter in the story begun by Dr. 
Wirt in 1934 has not been written yet. 


Reverend Father James Leo 
McGovern, S. J. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr, McCORMACK, Mr, Speaker, the 
career of the Reverend Father James Leo 
McGovern, S. J., of Boston, Mass., as a 
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priest-instructor in colleges and high 
schools for 50 years, in honor of whom 
his many friends, both clerical and sec¬ 
ular, recently paid him, and properly 
60 , great honor. In recognition of his 
achievements as a revered leader of 
youth in spirit and mind, I take pleasure 
in submitting, for inclusion in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, the 
following poem by his lifetime friend, 
James Patrick McGovern, of the District 
of Columbia bar: 

Fifty Years a Teacher 
(By James Patrick McGovern) 

Fifty years a teacher of our youth! 

What dedicated heart and steadfast mind 
Can serve so faithfully the love of truth 
With heauty and with holiness entwined? 
Your students, sons and daughters, rise 
As leaders with the lore you taught the 
soul, 

Champions of the freedoms which we prize. 
Crusaders whom in God’s ranks you enroll. 
How many minds you lit with wisdom’s rays. 
How many hearts you warmed with hope 
and peace, 

In countless crises and in myriad ways. 
Which in futurity will find release. 

What nobler mortal missior can there be 
Than Christ-like teaching half a century? 


Hon. Sam Hobbs, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when at 
the opening of the session, 435 Members 
are brought together, many for the first 
time, curious indeed are the reactions 
and sensations. Then when committee 
assignments have been made and Mem¬ 
bers come in close contact with their fel¬ 
low committee membei-s these feelings 
are intensified. So after 12 years’ service 
on the Committee on the Judiciary we 
come to the parting of the ways with our 
good and true friend Sam Hobbs, of the 
Fourth District of Alabama, who volun¬ 
tarily retires at the close of this session. 

Personally, I shall always remember 
Sam Hobbs, with the most affectionate 
feeling. From the very inception of our 
association, he has been a guide, coun¬ 
selor, and friend, and no man could be 
a more devoted friend than he. 

Blessed with a kindly spirit, an unfail¬ 
ing sense of humor, a great reserve of 
good common sense, and an intense de¬ 
sire to be of help, no man has served 
his State, the Nation and his fellow man 
with greater honor and distinction than 
has Sam Hobbs. 

The law has been his first love and 
zealously has he applied himself to its 
study and application of its principles to 
the manifold requirements of our modern 
life. Today, upon the statute books of 
our country there are many laws, which 
bear the handiwork and reveal the deep 
erudition of this very able and distin¬ 
guished man. 

His departure from these Halls will be 
sadly missed, First elected to the Sev¬ 


enty-fifth Congress he has served con¬ 
tinuously in this body since that time. 

A forceful debater, well grounded in 
his knowledge of the facts and the law, 
he was indeed a formidable opponent 
and one worthy of the best steel of any 
man. Yet he was always kindly, gra¬ 
cious, and considerate. Never did he 
resort to any cheap tricks, and the pages 
of the Congressional Record are replete 
with his splendid contributions. 

One of the wisest counselors in com¬ 
mittee, he was particularly able in the 
drafting of intricate legislation. And in 
the writing of reports he had no superior. 
Some of the finest reports that have ever 
come out of the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary have been the handiwork of this 
truly able man. He will be sorely 
missed. 

So in bidding farewell, to this old and 
good friend, I do so, with a deep sense 
of personal loss. 1 shall miss his kindly 
presence, his wise suggestions, his help¬ 
ful admonitions, and above and beyond 
all this, the gentle spirit of a splendid 
Christian gentleman and true patriot. 


The Workingman Is Waking Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the United States certain 
labor leaders have, dmdng recent years, 
in my humble opinion, gone far afield 
in their attempt to dictate to Members 
of Congress how they should vote and 
for whom they should vote. Time and 
again in my public utterances and writ¬ 
ten statements I have pointed out that 
the rank and file members of the unions, 
in a great many instances, exercised 
their own judgment and voted just as 
they pleased and without being in¬ 
fluenced by the labor leaders. 

I am reliably informed that the ar¬ 
rangements between the Democratic 
Party and the labor bosses did not work 
as they planned, indicating the labor 
leaders were not able to deliver the votes 
of individual members and their families. 
Apparently 14 labor-backed candidates 
for the United States Senate were beaten. 
The CIO-PAC campaigns, especially in 
Ohio, Colorado, California, and Illinois, 
just did not get anywhere in their ex¬ 
traordinary effort to stigmatize Repub¬ 
lican candidates and to make rank-and- 
file union members believe that their sal¬ 
vation rested in the election of only 
Democratic candidates. There were 16 
Republican governors up for reelection 
and these men were victorious and Re- 
pubhcan governors were elected in six 
other States. The outcome in Michigan 
has not yet been positively decided. 

The independence on the part of union 
members is as it should be. If the day 
ever comes when organized labor, as 
such, as represented by the two great la¬ 
bor unions—the CIO and the A. F. of L.— 
take the position that their only chance 


for fair and decent treatment is through 
the activity and protection extended by 
a certain and specific and single political 
party—^whether Democratic or Repub¬ 
lican—that will be a sad day for organ¬ 
ized labor, and for all of our citizens 
generally. Our type of government just 
does not operate in any such manner. 
It has never so operated and let us pray 
that it never will. 

For the benefit of those who are inter¬ 
ested in this general subject, I submit for 
the Appendix of the Record the follow¬ 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald, November 28, 
1950: 

Catching On 

Tlie CIO public utility workers have made 
a great discovery. It is that a man is better 
ofi, more independent and nearer bis own 
boss when be is working for a private em¬ 
ployer, than wben be is on tbe Government 
payroll. 

Consequently, they are now leading tbe 
figbt against a Government monopoly of 
electric power. 

Last week in Chicago tbe politicians In 
charge of tbe CIO’s resolutions committee 
bad a bard time sitting on the utility work¬ 
ers’ proposal that tbe whole CIO condemn 
tbe use of taxpayers’ money to push that 
monopoly. Tbe CIO politicians, who work 
band in glove with tbe Federal monopolists 
here m Washington, may as well face tbe 
fact that they are fighting a losing battle. 

The workingman is waking up. He is 
coming out from under tbe ether. He is 
catching on. 

Under tbe management of tbe union poli¬ 
ticians, tbe workingman has been led right 
up to tbe trap of Government ownership 
for all tbe means of production and distri¬ 
bution, a state of things sometimes called 
socialism, fascism, or communism, and all 
tbe time meaning bad news for tbe inde¬ 
pendent working citizen. 

Now tbe public utility workers, struggling 
to escape, demand of other workers, “How 
would you like to have your jobs taken over 
by tbe Government?” 

LABOR GOES REPUBLICAN 

Which calls to mind some remarks made 
a few days ago by Representative George H. 
Bender, Republican of Ohio. Mr. Bender, 
who is a six-term Member of tbe House and 
chairman of the Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
Republican organization, said: 

“Organized labor has been boycotting the 
Republican Party during recent years in the 
mistaken belief that tbe Republican Party 
is hostile to tbe interests of tbe working 
people of our country. 

“It is evident from tbe results of tbe elec¬ 
tion that tbe rank and file of labor organi¬ 
zations do not share this view. Obviously, 
large numbers of working men and women 
voted for Republican candidates and were in 
part responsible for our election. 

“I have asked repeatedly that responsible 
labor leaders participate in tbe work of tbe 
Republican Party in Cuyahoga County. Our 
organization has invited them to serve as 
members of our executive committee and 
with our advisory committees. ♦ * * I 

hope that tbe leaders of organized labor will 
accept this invitation to be represejated 
wltbm the Republican Party.” 

Mr. Bender's invitation is wise as it is gen¬ 
erous. It comes after an election which 
small minds might take as an occasion for 
vindictive pursuit of beaten opposition. The 
election mentioned is, of course, that of Sen¬ 
ator Taft, Never m the history of current 
times, so far as we can recall, has there ever 
been a more open and plainly decisive con¬ 
test than the senatorial race in Ohio. 

Mr. Taft won it with the largest vote ever 
cast for Senator in Ohio’s history. 
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Now he is back m Congress for another 
term with a record indorsement from the 
rank and file of Ohio’s labor, given against 
the pressure of union politicians. 

Mr. Bender could take advantage of that 
to start revolts within the unions. He does 
not. He merely invites all union leaders to 
come on in, meet the Republicans and see 
what they have to offer. 

THE IDEA OF LIBERTY 

What is that? It is an idea of government 
which speaks—and acts—to keep the citizen 
free and independent. If you want an ex¬ 
ample of It, ask the CIO public utility work¬ 
ers. They know. 

Is it a good idea? It is if you believe in 
government as a servant of the people, and 
if you are opposed to the principle of making 
people servants of the government. The 
idea can be expressed after all, in just one 
word—^liberty. 

The rank and file of labor has caught onto 
it and so goes Republican. How soon will 
the union leadership catch up with the rank 
and file? 

Graduation Address by James A. Farrell, 
Jr., New York State Maritime College, 
Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N, Y., Wednes¬ 
day, September 27, 1950 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav, Noverriber 30, 1950 

Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following address, delivered by Mr. James 
A. Farrell, Jr., at the graduation cere¬ 
monies at the New York State Maritime 
College, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, September 27,1950: 

Admiral Leary, Fleet Admiral Halsey, 
trustees and faculty, members, parents, and 
friends of the graduates, gentlemen of the 
class of 1950, my heartiest congratulations 
go to each and every member of this dis¬ 
tinguished class, in equal share to those 
whose technical and academic achievements 
vary from the least to the greatest, in equal 
share to the prize winners and those whose 
degrees and tickets were hardest won. You 
are the end product of a great tradition and 
a great school—a school which over the long 
years has trained and developed outstand¬ 
ing leaders in American merchant shipping, 
outstanding men in peace and war, men who 
have made their mark at sea and on shore. 
You have joined a fraternity of alumni of 
which you may be proud, and which I know 
is proud to welcome you. 

It is my own observation that among 
American nautical colleges or academies. 
New York State most nearly approaches the 
essential balance between form and sub¬ 
stance; between the military and civilian ap¬ 
proach; between the curricula and extra¬ 
curricula; between theory and practice. 
Over the years, It has been my privilege to 
associate with merchant officers of many 
nationalities and varied backgrounds; but, 
in the zest for continued study, in zeal for 
professional advancement, and in pride of 
cloth, none excel your predecessors. This 
is a heritage of Immense and lasting worth. 

You, gentlemen, are about to exchange a 
life of order lived in historic, familiar, and 
solid surroundings for a life in a disordered 
world, to be lived in an atmosphere of blind 
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uncertainty and in a future unpredictable 
as to peace or war, beneath impending doom 
of atom and hydrogen, the scientists’ mod¬ 
ern and shameful sword of Damocles. If 
you are not confused, you stand alone above 
the rest of us. If the complexities are not 
awesome, your adjustment is extraordinary, 
and yet it is sure that you will not be over¬ 
come by the disillusion inherent in our pres¬ 
ent situation. 

Disillusion is dispelled by hope, and hope 
is the flower of the seed which is faith. All 
seamen have faith or gain it—^faith in a 
supernatural control of forces beyond other 
control, and faith in their fellow men. It 
is impossible to despair, no matter what the 
odds, no matter what the danger, when one 
has had the stars to guide him through the 
long night watch to the golden dawn, or 
has experienced the climatic stilling of the 
tempestuous sea and the gentling of the 
raging wind just as the ship was all but 
overwhelmed. To have been a member of 
a ship’s company among men of every color, 
race, and creed, men of many origins, is to 
learn that more men are good than evil, and 
that the forces of good in the end prevail. 
So. while we know that the making or avoid¬ 
ing war is man decided, even so a just war 
must be justly won. So also must we be¬ 
lieve that the horrendous forces of fission 
are as safe in the hands of the law-abiding 
as is armament, and as dangerous in the 
hands of the lawbreakers as are smaller 
and better-known weapons. The problem is 
of degree, intensity, and morality and not 
alone that of so-called scientifi.c advance. 

One cannot, of course, rationalize away the 
danger of the present conflicts. The con¬ 
flict is hot in Korea, warm throughout the 
Pacific perimeter, and no longer cold in 
Europe. But war Is not inevitable. If the 
Western World speaks out, if our strength 
is greatly developed and made absolutely 
clear to the aggressors, and if social justice, 
individual freedom, and free enterprise are 
practiced in the west while being fostered 
in the east, I am convinced peace Is assured. 
In the interim, your daily life and desired 
occupations may be Interrupted You may 
be called upon to take your place alongside 
other seamen in combat fleet and supply 
train That your service and special train¬ 
ing can be of immeasurable service has been 
demonstrated twice in one generation and 
evaluated as of first importance, equal to any, 
by General Eisenhower, Admiral King, and 
Winston Churchill. 

But, it is not so much the matter of war 
and war service that is of paramount interest 
to you and me. Rather, it is the hoped for 
peacetime service of the American Merchant 
Navy and the Individual part you, as grad¬ 
uates of this fine school may take in it. 

That I am convinced there can and should 
be a bright future in American flag shipping 
must be obvious by my own active par¬ 
ticipation in the industry, both as a part 
of management and as an investor. That 
such a future is assured is by no means 
certain. In spite of a cyclical United States 
history of over 100 years as a sea power, 
In spite of the cruel and unnecessary les¬ 
sons of two world wars, In spite of the ad¬ 
vance of this country from the position 
of international debtor to international 
creditor, and in direct contradistinction to 
the pledge and purpose of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the period January 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1960, marked a steady de¬ 
cline in American participation in world 
trade. That it did not take place sooner 
was due to a short-lived shortage of ships 
in the merchant fleets of the other major 
maritime powers. That the decline has been 
temporarily arrested Is due entirely to the 
current need to support our Armed Forces 
in Korea, Japan, and western Europe. 

The causes of the decline are manifold, the 
panacea not yet discovered. Among the 
causes still existing are, overtonnaging of 
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trades, and the world-wide dollar shortage. 
Overtonnaging would have been tempered 
by a more judicious disposal to overseas 
buyers of surplus American tonnage. The 
dollar shortage could have been ameliorated 
by an extension of EGA funds and shipping® 
controls to colonial governments and a more 
ardent prosecution of the Federal stock¬ 
piling program. Overtonnaging (at least as 
far as dry cargo liners are concerned) can 
still be met by an international shipping 
congress convened among the maritime na¬ 
tions, in which both government and ship¬ 
owners can participate At such a congress, 
the extremely unsatisfactory problem of flag 
discrimination, stemming from intense na¬ 
tionalism, can be discussed in the light 
of the United States tradition of nondis¬ 
crimination and freedom of the seas and 
ports. 

However, the most important need of the 
American merchant marine today, and 
the one most vital to its future, is the con¬ 
tinuous, day-to-day, prompt and full im¬ 
plementation of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, by the Federal Maritime Board and 
the Federal maritime authority. 

Under the recently adopted Presidential 
Reorganization Plan No. 21, the executive 
branch responsible to the people and to Con¬ 
gress for the promotion and development of 
a merchant marine was placed with the 
Secretary of Commerce and revitalized. A 
Chairman and two Commissioners of out¬ 
standing ability and integrity, in whom all 
interests concerned, the taxpayer, the Gov¬ 
ernment, labor and management have im¬ 
plicit confidence, have been appointed. 

It remains to be seen if, as I firmly be¬ 
lieve will happen, the newly manned Federal 
Maritime Board can and will forthwith take 
a strong hold of its own staff to see that: 
That which has to be done is done daily; the 
obligations respecting contracts and determ¬ 
inations are fulfilled and on time; that the 
work of the Commission is not hamstrung 
by other agencies; and, in particular, that the 
policies and appropriations of Congress be 
not diluted by the Influence of other depart¬ 
ments whose responsibilities may be many, 
but do not include the welfare of the Ameri-^ 
can Merchant Marine. You, gentlemen, are 
directly concerned and should be alive to the 
necessity of prompt and complete imple¬ 
mentation of congressionally determined 
policy respecting shipping legislation. If by 
delay and dilution the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 is made ineffectual, then your peace¬ 
time livelihood Is at stake, our peacetime 
commerce is threatened and our national se¬ 
curity imperiled. * 

It could be that a few Individuals em¬ 
ployed in staff positions by certain important 
Government bureaus prefer to have our com- 
cerce move in foreign ships or in Govern¬ 
ment-owned ships. But irrespective of In¬ 
dividual opinions, our Congress has spoken 
long and loud and clearly, ' 

As to your own part when you ship, may I 
recommend that your study continue and 
that your technical skill be further de¬ 
veloped. In particular, I suggest that you 
devote your best talents to the care and su¬ 
pervision of cargo, and the maintenance of 
the vessels in which you serve and their 
machinery and equipment. Were I asked to 
compare the prewar merchant officer with his 
postwar counterpart, I would say that the 
prewar man was deficient in theory and 
strong in practical application, while the 
postwar man has radically reversed the com¬ 
bination. Perhaps your group and genera¬ 
tion will bring both necessities into better 
balance. 

It is conceded that no subject is quite as 
delicate as labor-management relations, and 
were I more discreet, I should avoid touching 
thereon. I do, however, have some non-con- 
troverslal thoughts which may be of some 
assistance. Due in large measure to my 
great respect for seafaring men as profes- 
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sionals Of tlie highest caliber, labor unions 
as we know them have never seemed to me 
to be adequate representatives of licensed 
personnel. But, be that as it may, the law so 
recognizes unions and you will be impor¬ 
tuned to Join them and managers are re¬ 
quired under certain conditions to recognize 
unions as your representatives. Accordingly, 
It seems to me of the greatest importance 
that where unions can and may represent 
you, all of you, should take a most active 
interest in union policy making and elections 
In order to guarantee that those who do bar¬ 
gain on your behalf are first qualified to do 
so. qualified in national and educational 
background, and do in fact represent the 
men at sea as fully as the men on the beach 
and that unions not be permitted to alienate 
the sympathies and understandings that are 
sme qua non between companies and their 
own seagoing licensed personnel. 

Perhaps from my opening words you may 
have inferred a note of sympathy towards a 
group of your age and occupation advanc¬ 
ing into a new and troubled era. Such an 
inference of pessimism is neither intended 
nor warranted. What I was really disguising 
was great envy. At your age and with your 
training and attainment I should like to ad¬ 
vance with you upon man's common enemy, 
the days ahead, so sure am I of your suc¬ 
cessful future. Congratulations. 


Address of Secretary John W. Snyder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OP NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, l^overnber 30,1930 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the re¬ 
cent National Planning Conference for 
Israel and Jewish Rehabilitation, held in 
Washington during October 27-29, and 
attended by some 1,200 Jewish leaders 
from all parts of the country. Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Shyder deliv¬ 
ered a significant address on Friday, Oc¬ 
tober 27, the opening of the conference. 
He said; 

I feel greatly honored at the invitation to 
Join you today at the beginning of this Na¬ 
tional Planning Conference for Israel and 
Jewish Rehabilitation. I am happy to add 
my personal good wishes to the welcome 
which has been accorded the distinguished 
representatives of the Government of Israel 
who are with us today. 

The large number of organizations and In¬ 
dividuals who have come together from all 
parts of our own country for this conference 
are evidence of the encouragement which 
every true American is anxious to render the 
cause of democracy and freedom in other 
lands, To every American, the new state of 
Israel has been an inspiring example of the 
achievements which can be realized through 
the pioneering efforts of a free people deter¬ 
mined to forge a strong nation, 

Israel Is one of the newest nations to join 
the freedom'-lovlng peoples of the world. 
But from the earliest days of their history, its 
people have stood for moral and spiritual 
strength. They have stood for the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. And of equal 
importance, their leaders have stressed the 
responsibilities which each individual must 
accept if he is to be worthy of membership 
in a free society. 

These are the Ideals which have been the 
hope of men everywhere in their long strug¬ 
gle to break the bonds of tyranny and dicta¬ 
torship, These are the Ideals which inspire 


the peace-loving peoples of today in their 
joint battle to preserve the peace and to pro¬ 
mote friendly relations between all nations. 

For hundreds of years the democratic na¬ 
tions of the world have struggled, each in 
Its own way, to preserve freedom and to 
achieve strength tlirough the voluntary, co¬ 
operative efforts or individual citizens. In 
our country, and elsewhere in the world, it 
has been successfully demonstrated that an 
economy which provides ever-increasing 
benefits to the common man can be achieved 
without autocracy. It can be achieved 
through the individual efforts of a free citi¬ 
zenry, united In faith, in will, and in de¬ 
termination to promote the welfare of all 

The events of this year, however, have 
demonstrated a further truth. They have 
made it clear to all of us that responsibility 
for the common good must be a governing 
principle of international relations as well 
as the guiding light of domestic policies. 
As President Truman stated on October 24, 
the idea of an association of nations able to 
keep the peace has lived as a dream in the 
minds and hearts of men for many years. 
But it is only since the founding of the 
United Nations in 1945, and particularly since 
the decisive action taken by the United Na¬ 
tions in June of this year, that this dream 
has made a significant advance toward 
reality. 

Through its membership in the United 
Nations, the State of Israel, which came into 
being as an independent nation only a little 
over 2 years ago, has already played a sig¬ 
nificant part in the struggle of the free 
world against aggression. In a cable on July 
2 to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, the Foreign Minister of Israel 
pledged full support to the Security Council 
in Its efforts to restore peace in Korea. This 
pledge was immediately followed by the tan¬ 
gible offer of such things as medical services 
and supplies for the forces of the United 
Nations engaged in Korea. 

Israel has undertaken a vigorous program 
In support of individual freedom and peace¬ 
ful progress. The plans for irrigation, for 
afforestation, for swamp drainage, for soil 
Improvement, for agricultural development, 
for schools and highways and transporta¬ 
tion facilities, for the encouragement of set¬ 
tlements in areas formerly considered bar¬ 
ren—all of these things recall to Americans 
our own pioneering days. Every American 
has watched with great interest as the new 
State of Israel has tackled and begun to sur¬ 
mount its tremendous economic problems. 
All of us have been impressed by the progress 
which has already been made toward the 
rehabilitation and advancement of their 
country. 

Possibly the most Inspiring thing about 
the rehabilitation program is the high goal 
which has been set for individual, commu¬ 
nity, and national effort. The leaders of 
Israel have taken up the challenge of prov¬ 
ing that In the East, rs In the West, ever- 
increasing benefits for the comnaon man can 
be combined with political freedom and the 
protection of human rights. Despite tre¬ 
mendous problems, internal and external, 
Israel has been able to record important 
progress In strengthening Its economy dur¬ 
ing the short period of its Indepenuent life. 

To take only one example of a problem 
which had to be met, and met quickly: The 
Inflow of homeless people from other lands 
has resulted In a population increase of 60 
percent in the space of about 2 years. This 
would be comparable to increasing our own 
poprdation by 75,000.000 in a similar period 
of time—and Increasing it, moreover, through 
immigration, with all of its attendant prob¬ 
lems of adjustment a.nd assimilation. 

Quite aside from these special difficulties, 
the mere increase in production needed to 
keep pace with the unprecedented popula¬ 
tion growth posed a tremendous problem. 
It is not surprising that Israel, in this short 
period, has been unable to win completely 


its race with time. But it has made great 
steps forward. 

I am told that agricultural output, on the 
average, has risen 50 percent in the current 
farm year as compared with 1947-48, The 
number of cattle has increased by one-third; 
poultry numbers and the number of eggs 
produced have more than doubled; and milk 
production in 1950 is greater by almost one- 
fifth than it was 2 years ago. The area de¬ 
voted to vegetable cultivation is twice as 
great this year as it was in 1948, and the 
acreage on which cereals are grown has in¬ 
creased by more than 175 percent during the 
same period. 

These gains reflect in part the heroic ef¬ 
forts of individual settlers, groups of settlers, 
and the Government of Israel to develop 
water resources in areas which have been 
neglected and barren for many hundreds of 
years. The record of irrigation and water 
development during the resettlement period 
is in itself one of the most dramatic chapters 
in the modern history of the Middle East. 
Each year, further progress is recorded and 
new areas are transformed from desert land, 
into productive soil. Each year, Israel moves 
further toward a food output which will pro¬ 
vide a large share of its own needs and at 
the same time produce a surplus of agricul¬ 
tural specialties for export. This goal is of 
particular importance, of course, In view of 
the need for finding ways of solving the pres¬ 
ent urgent trade problems. 

While the agricultural gains of recent years 
have been outstanding, industry, also, has 
been forging ahead. The rate of increase has 
been slowed down by the need to import raw 
materials and a large part of the necessary 
machinery. But factory output has never¬ 
theless registered a steady advance. Indus¬ 
trial production, according to recent reports, 
has Increased by more than 20 percent in the 
past 2 years. 

This record of progress in agriculture and 
Industry Is particularly noteworthy in view 
of the complex and difficult problems which 
Israel has had to face during this period. 
The very fact that domestic output of needed 
commodities has been steadily increasing has 
had a stabilizing effect on the economy of the 
new nation. The citizens of Israel have con¬ 
fidence that their growing national produce 
tion will effectively safeguard the economic 
Integrity of their state. And we who have 
watched the achievements which have been 
made to date can share in that confidence. 

When we turn our attention from the 
urgent problems of the present and look 
toward the future, the opportunities which 
lie ahead of Israel appear almost limitless. 
If firm and lasting peace can be achieved— 
in the area of world politics and in the 
smaller orbit of the Middle East itself—this 
strong, young nation can play an important 
role in the advancement of the entire area 
of which it IS a part. With further inten¬ 
sive development of its exceptional mineral 
resources, its potentialities for specialized 
agriculture. Its sea and air routes to others 
lands, and above all, its abundant supply 
of human skills and human resources, Israel 
can look forward to a secure and prosperous 
future. 

In the troubled world of today this may 
seem like a distant dream. But the pro¬ 
gressive and forward-looking leaders of 
Israel have already evidenced, their deter¬ 
mination to build up the economic strength 
of their own country. They have shown 
their will to promote the larger goal of 
greater peace and greater prosperity within 
the family of nations. They have evidenced 
their faith in the economic future of the 
region which embraces their homeland—an 
area already rich beyond measure in its 
heritage of cultural and spiritual values. 

But for Israel, as for every other nation 
In the world today, the opportunities of the 
future wait on our ability to achieve a 
lasting peace. We have learned that we 
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must work unceasingly for peace. We must 
be prepared at all times to defend it. But 
we must meanwhile never relax our faith 
that arms may some day-be supplanted by 
peaceful negotiation. It is only then, as 
President Truman has said, that men in 
every land can devote the full measure of 
their inventiveness, their energies, and their 
resources to creative effort. It is only then 
that the nations of the world can join to¬ 
gether in fufillmg the great vision of the 
Promised Land for all men—a land of plenty, 
and a land at peace. 


Remarks of Secretary of Defense Marshall 

at the Graveside of General Pershing 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November ZO, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many solemn and noble words 
spoken on Armistice Day 1950 none 
served better to recall the inception of 
our annual commemoration of our mil¬ 
itary dead than those of Secretary of 
Defense George C. Marshall at the grave¬ 
side of Gen. John Joseph Pershing, who 
won the armistice we once thought in¬ 
sured a lasting peace. 

Ties of friendship bound General 
Pershing and General Marshall. Their 
association and their friendship dated 
from the days before World War I, and 
continued through World War II. 
Standing at the graveside of the general 
he had once served as aide, General Mar¬ 
shall typified the millions of Americans 
who have fought for our country in two 
catastrophic World Wars; but he typifies 
also the spirit of self-sacrifice that patri¬ 
otic and freedom-loving Americans must 
continue to maintain and devote to the 
cause of security and peace. George C. 
Marshall, honorably retired from active 
mihtary service, has been the President's 
Special Ambassador to China, Secretary 
of State, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, and is now Secretary of Defense. 

General Marshall is also General Per¬ 
shing’s successor as Chairman of the 
Battle Monuments Commission. In that 
capacity, he spoke of the work of the 
Commission in caring for the overseas 
resting places of deceased veterans, and 
of the memorials being erected to com¬ 
memorate their heroism and their sacri¬ 
fice. General Marshall’s reference to 
the men who have died in Korea, was a 
solemn and a sad reference to the fact 
that war has not yet been outlawed, and 
other sacrifices will yet be required to 
insure our national security and the lib¬ 
erties which are our inalienable rights. 

In facing the dark future, we should be 
heartened by the example of General 
Pershing himself. ‘‘General Pershing,” 
said General Marshall, “left a lasting im¬ 
pression on our Army and also on our 
people. He was a great soldier, without 
evasions, cool and determined in time of 
crisis and capable of tremendous power 
of command and control.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Congressional 
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Record Secretary Marshall’s solemn re¬ 
minder of the task our Nation faces. 

Secretary Marshall’s remarks follow: 

This ceremony this morning is of deep 
personal significance to me because I was 
closely associated with General Pershing when 
he commanded the First Army during the 
San Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne battles. 
Later, after the cessation of hostilities, I 
became his aide and served him for 4 yeais. 

When I returned to Washington in the 
summer of 1938 to become Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army and later Chief of Staff, I 
saw the general frequently: as a rule, regu¬ 
larly about once a week, and talked over the 
critical world situation or the progress of hos¬ 
tilities in which for a time we were not 
engaged. 

General Pershing left a lasting impression 
on our Army and also on our people He was 
a great soldier, without evasions, cool and 
determined in every crisis and capable of 
tremendous powers of command and control. 

On his death I succeeded him as Chairman 
of the Battle Monuments Commission. He 
devoted the last 20 years of his life almost 
exclusively to the direction of the work of 
that organization in establishing our na¬ 
tional military cemeteries abroad. 

As Chairman of the Battle Monuments 
Commission, I am concerned with the final 
resting places of our deceased veterans m 
sacred plots of ground all over the world. 
There are 22 such cemeteries overseas, and 
in each we have erected, or are in process of 
erecting, a beautiful chapel containing a per¬ 
manent graphic record in stone, bronze, and 
mosaics of the achievements of the Ameri¬ 
can forces who fought in these regions. Me¬ 
morial references are included for those tens 
of thousands of missing or unidentified dead 
to whom the tragedies of war denied a known 
and honored burial. Their names will be in¬ 
scribed on the walls for all to read. 

These memorials will serve to remind the 
peoples of Europe, Africa, and the Far East 
that American men fought, bled, and died 
side by side with their own sons to make life 
more abundant for all of us 

These chapel tributes to the heroism and 
sacrifices of our men and women are na¬ 
tional in character and therefore far more 
enduring than any individual could pro¬ 
vide. They are the product of the finest 
work of the most noted architects, sculp¬ 
tors, artists, and landscape authorities in 
this country As a Nation we are entrusted 
with the honor of perpetuating these shrines 
and keeping them always beautiful. 

Each year official representatives of our 
Government and of the governments of the 
friendly countries In whose lands our men 
served and died, visit these cemeteries. 
Thousands of visitors from home and abroad 
also visit the cemeteries, especially during 
the summer months. These visits will be 
in increasing numbers when all the splen¬ 
did structures and plantings are completed. 

Armistice Day this year has for us unusual 
significance. Earlier occasions were marked 
by special homage to those who gave their 
lives in the First World War, and later to 
the fallen in the recent world conflict. No¬ 
vember 11 this year we are also doing honor 
to 4,000 or more of our men who recently 
gave their lives in Korea, and today at this 
very moment other names are surely being 
added to this list of sacrifices in our behalf. 

Each of these casualties represents a pre¬ 
cious life, precious to the individual and pre¬ 
cious to his family and friends. We can do 
nothing to restore life to these men, but we 
can keep faith with them, remembering and 
honoring their sacrifices and doing our very 
best to support the ideals they courageously 
represented. They will not be forgotten. 
Their Government will see that their last 
■resting place is kept beautiful and peace¬ 
ful, and a reminder to all peoples that we 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
stand ready to make any sacrifice in defense 
of his inalienable rights. 
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Panama Celebrates Its Forty-seventh 
Anniversary of Independence 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 3, 1950, the Republic of Pan¬ 
ama, amidst traditional Isthmian cere¬ 
monies, celebrated the forty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of that nation, 
the independence of which was pro¬ 
claimed on November 3, 1903. 

As the attainment of independence by 
Panama was an essential chapter in the 
history of the Panama Canal, the forty- 
seventh year of independence takes on 
added significance because of the enact¬ 
ment of Public Law 841, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved by President Tru¬ 
man on September 26, 1950. 

This law, which creates a Canal Zone 
government and the Panama Canal 
Company to replace the existing pre¬ 
dominantly military organization, is—in 
large measure—the fulfillment of a his¬ 
torical cycle. It is by far the most im¬ 
portant act of Congress concerning the 
Canal since the Panama Canal Act of 
1912. Based, as it is, upon treaty rela¬ 
tionships between the Republic of Pan¬ 
ama and the United States in what is a 
unique diplomatic set-up affecting the 
affairs of the Canal Zone, it is espe¬ 
cially fitting that the forty-seventh an¬ 
niversary of Panama’s independence be 
more widely recognized. 

To that end, I am extending my re¬ 
marks to include the following editorial 
published in the Panama Star and Her¬ 
ald of November 3, 1950: 

On Our Forty-seventh Anniversary of 
Independence 

Today the Republic of Panama reaches an¬ 
other milestone in its national life; today we 
celebrate the success which attended the ef¬ 
forts of the Panamanians of 1903 to reestab¬ 
lish the independence of the Isthmus and 
confirm the existence of a Panamanian na¬ 
tionality. 

On November 3, 1903, at 5 p. m., the young 
manhood of this Isthmian capital literally 
poured down Central Avenue from Santa 
Ana Plaza and down what is today Avenue 
“A” on their way to the Plaza de Arms, 
now known as Plaza de Francia, there to ac¬ 
quire the necessary arms with which to up¬ 
hold the Independence of the Isthmus pro¬ 
claimed by the leaders of Isthmian public 
opinion, and to make a supreme effort to re¬ 
cover the political Independence which the 
Panamanian of 1821 effectively secured from 
Spain on November 28 of that far away year. 

The movement for independence was 
spurred by events In Colombia which threat¬ 
ened the possibility of the interoceanic canal 
being built at Panama. The Panamanians 
acted to challenge Colombia’s right to con¬ 
tinue the sacrifice of the centuries-old wish 
of the Panamanian people that a waterway 
between the two oceans, across the American 
continent, should be built here at Panama. 

In the face of Colombia’s rejection of the 
Hay-Herran Treaty, virtually sealing the 
doom of the Isthmian transit, the Panaman¬ 
ian people reasserted their right to self-de¬ 
termination and resumed the direction of 
their own destinies. And Panama had every 
right to independence, because In 1821 she 
shook off, unaided by any of the other nas- 
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cent American nations, the yoke of Spanish 
colonial misrule. 

The forty-seventh year of independence 
finds us still struggling, still trying to estab¬ 
lish our economic independence which we 
acknowledge is a vital part of our national 
Independence as a whole. Economic inde¬ 
pendence IS just as important as political in¬ 
dependence for any nation, big or small. 

That is why, on this day of such great sig¬ 
nificance in our national life it is proper that 
we also devote a few moments to mediation 
on the responsibilities that rest on our col¬ 
lective shoulders for the future growth and 
prosperity of our nation. 

What is our record, briefly? 

The opinions of a vociferous few notwith¬ 
standing, our Nation has earned—and still 
IS earning—^respect for itself abroad, despite 
its sometimes difficult dealings with its pow¬ 
erful neighbor, the United States. In that 
field our country stands alone because no 
other nation in the world has had to cope 
with the unique problems that our privileged 
geographical position has created. 

In our internal political life the road still 
is long. There still is too much petty 
politics. We are still too prone to settle our 
family quarrels by force or by skulduggery, 
and we cast aside constitutions with too 
much ease and too little regret. We have 
yet to learn to respect the other man’s opin¬ 
ion and to grant to others the sincerity and 
the good faith that we proclaim for our¬ 
selves. 

But we have done very little, almost noth¬ 
ing, to achieve self-support. It is not that 
It cannot be done. It is simply that we have 
not tried as diligently as we could. We, par¬ 
ticularly some of our present generation, 
have just begun to think about it. Restless 
voices have pierced the wilderness. But we 
have yet to grasp the fundamental fact that 
this independence from want cannot be 
achieved overnight by one generation; that 
it is an unending task for this and for all 
the generations to come. 

Beyond our terminal cities which live off 
the Canal and such transient tourist trade 
as may develop, we have done little to de¬ 
velop our rich Interior—that vast portion 
of our country we forget through the year 
except on the occasions of patron saints’ fes¬ 
tivals or when the vacation season rolls 
around. Yet, it Is in that unexploited land, 
its virgin forests, and Its up-to-now primi¬ 
tively tilled fields, that the Nation’s real inde¬ 
pendence—its economic independence—lies. 

The challenge is there. May the succeed¬ 
ing anniversaries of our independence find 
our Nation moving along the road to Inde¬ 
pendence in the fullest meaning of the word. 
But it must be a continuing action, not sub¬ 
ject to the vagaries of politics and its ener¬ 
vating spoils system. To achieve this prog¬ 
ress we must strive ever to have the right 
man in the right job, and not try to fit 
around pegs in square holes. 

Hawaii’s Voting Record Among Best in 
Country—Territory’s People Alert to 
Responsibilities of American Citizenship 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DEUEOATE PBOM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayj November 30,19$0 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recx>rd, I present here¬ 
with an excerpt from a letter by Urban 
Allen, member of the editorial staff of 


the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, containing 
an analysis of the voting record of 
Hawaii's citizens as compared with those 
of the States. 

The excerpt from the letter follows: 

In the November 5, 1950, issue of the 
Detroit Free Press, Publisher John S EZnight 
wrote a very forceful editorial on the num¬ 
ber of Americans who are not exercising 
their right of franchise. 

He published a table. State by State, show¬ 
ing how each voted m the 1946 off-year elec¬ 
tion. The best record was made by Montana, 
where 64 percent of persons of voting age 
cast their ballots. Only 10 of the 48 States 
were able to muster a majority of eligible 
voters at the polls. 

Hawaii has long been proud of its voting 
record. We regularly have more than 80 per¬ 
cent of our registered voters take part in our 
elections, and in some counties the figure 
goes to 90 percent or higher. 

However, registered vote and persons eli¬ 
gible to vote are two different things, so I 
asked the Bureau of Statistics of our Ter¬ 
ritorial government to give me an estimate 
of the number of people in Hawaii who are 
eligible to vote. 

They reported the number as 187,558. For 
our general election this year we had 141,319 
registered voters. This is 75 3 percent of the 
estimated number of eligible voters. 

(I might say that many recent arrivals 
from the mainland have not transferred 
their registrations from their home States. 
If Hawaii were granted statehood, they un¬ 
doubtedly would reregister here, as most of 
them retain mainland registrations, when 
they can, to be able to vote in Presidential 
elections ) 

But, back to our statistics. Of our 141,319 
registered voters, 118,704 actually voted, Ter¬ 
ritorial percentage of better than 80, and a 
percentage of voters to persons eligible of 
63.3 (just seven-tenths of 1 percentage point 
behind the Montana turnout of 1946) 

When I look at the turnout of such great 
States as Ohio (44), California (36), Iowa 
(35), and Maine (31), I am more than ever 
proud of our record here. 

South Carolina reported only 26,000 out of 
992,000 eligible voters going to the polls, a 
percentage of 3. Mississippi did better, 4 
percent; Louisiana had 7; Georgia and Texas 
8; Tennessee 11; Alabama 12; Florida 13; and 
Arkansas 14. 

I was happy to note that Wyoming, where 
I enjoyed a pleasant visit in 1946, is well up 
among the leaders, with a 48-percent turn¬ 
out in 1946, but still not quite up to Hawaii’s 
record. 

Of course, these statistics do not prove 
that the quality of democracy is better here 
than it is on the mainland, but they do show, 
I think, that we, by and large, take our gov¬ 
ernment a great deal more seriously than 
the average mainlander. What is more, I 
think we take a greater personal interest in 
it, not only at election time, but throughout 
the year. 


Why Not Be Consistent? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CAUPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Novernber 30, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
the President is asking that Congress 
saddle on to the necks of the landlords 
the subsidizing of millions of tenants 
throughout this country, he is at the 
same time sanctioning the subsidizing 


of a small group of potato growers at a 
rate far in excess of last year. The 
tragedy is that the landlords are the only 
segment of our population who are to do 
the subsidizing. The Government does 
it in all other cases. Why? Because 
there are few votes among the land¬ 
lords. I am not appealing m behalf of 
the landlords as much as I am on the 
basis of equal justice. If it is necessary 
that the tenants be subsidized, the Gov¬ 
ernment should take the load. Person¬ 
ally, I think we should stop a lot of this 
subsidizing. 

I am inserting this article out of the 
Washington Post which in itself should 
sicken you on potato subsidies and m:.,ke 
you realize what a travesty it is to ask 
the small home owner to subsidize some¬ 
one who, in all likelihood, is making 
more money than the small home 
owner is. 

The article follows: 

Twentt-sdc Muxion Seven Hundheb Thou¬ 
sand Bushels— Untied States Doubles 

Rate op Spud Destruction 
(By John Ball) 

So far this year the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment has destroyed enough potatoes to meat 
the normal needs of the inhabitants of 16 
States for a year. 

Bureau of Agriculture Economics figures 
show that Americans each eat about 1C 5 
pounds of potatoes a year. About 26,700,000 
bushels of potatoes were destroyed under the 
Government farm price support program up 
to November 15, enough to feed all the people 
for a year in Oregon, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Maine (the biggest potato State), the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Rhode Island, Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico, South Dakota, North 
Dakota (another big potato State), Mon¬ 
tana, Idaho (the home of the big potato). 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, Wyom¬ 
ing, and Nevada, with some left over for Kan¬ 
sas. 

The potato destruction this year is run¬ 
ning at a rate more than twice that of a year 
ago, Agriculture Department figures show. 
Up to November 16, 26,700,000 bushels had 
been dumped. A year ago on November 15, 
only 10,700,000 bushels had been thrown 
away. 

Although the net cost per bushel to Uncle 
Sam 15 less than half last year’s cost, the total 
crop cost is running far ahead. Until No¬ 
vember 15 the cost this year was about 
$20,000,000, with the unit cost going up. 
The price Uncle Sam is paying under the 
support program has recently jumped from 
around 70 to 80 cents a bushel. Last year it 
was approximately $1.40—it varies in differ¬ 
ent areas, and the total had reached about 
15 million bucks. 

The whole program last year was $83,798,- 
000. That’s a lot of money m anybody’s bank 
account, but it was small potatoes compared 
with the 24 million plus the 1948 crop cost. 

It develops, too, that that wasn’t the total 
cost of the 1948 program, big as it is. Ag¬ 
riculture Department potato men last week 
were trying to get some alcohol makers to 
take a lot of potato starch, made by the 
Government out of surplus Maine potatoes 
that year, that Uncle Sam still has on his 
hands. 

This month’s Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion’s catalog, listing the surplus com¬ 
modities OCC has for sale, shows about 6,- 
100,000 pounds of potato starch In ^storage 
since 1948, .somewhere in the Boston area. 

Reports from Boston Indicflite that the 
Boston area is an Army warehouse there, 
but Army officerfi won’t ^ve out any details 
about the hoard of potato starch, declaring it 
is to be a militafy .secret. 

CCC is off^ing the starch for sale at two 
prices. For export the price is $5.10 per 100 
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pounds, freight at shipside, Boston. For do¬ 
mestic users, the price listed is $4.50 per 
100 pounds, f. o h. Maine shipping points. 

Domestic distillers, in spite of the danger¬ 
ous shortage of alcohol, have turned down 
the offer First they are afraid the starch 
may be deteriorated due to its long storage, 
and second, the price is too high to make 
alcohol. It takes 13 pounds of starch to 
make a gallon of alcohol. At that price for 
starch, a gallon of alcohol would cost around 
65 cents, without any other expenses—and 
that IS more than alcohol will bring, even 
when sold to the Government, 

The story behind the starch stored at 
Boston is interesting in itself. In 1948 there 
was a potato shortage in central Europe, but 
it wasn’t feasible to ship whole spuds there. 
So the Army got a brilliant idea to ship po¬ 
tato starch and flour. They used 30,000,000 
bushels of potatoes and made 347,000,000 
pounds of flour and a few million pounds 
of starch for Germany. But the Germans 
didn’t like it. It wasn’t cooked. The potato 
flour they make is cooked. What was left 
of the potato flour was distributed domes¬ 
tically, and the starch stored in Boston 
The Agriculture Department would like to 
get rid of that potato starch stored in Bos¬ 
ton. Then, maybe, they can forget about the 
1948 potato scandal. 


Alina Mary Robertson Moses 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter and resolution: 

Hoosick Palls, N. Y., October 15, 1950. 
The Honorable William T Byrne, 
Representative, Thirty-second 

Congressional District, 

Loudonville, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Byrne: On October 3, 1950, the 
enclosed resolution was presented at the 
Lions Club dinner in Cambridge, N, Y. It 
received the approbation of such other local 
organizations as the Hoosick Falls American 
Legion and Kiwanis Club. The Parent- 
Teacher Association of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
received State and National sanction from 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach¬ 
ers prior to presenting this resolution pub¬ 
licly. Mrs. John E. Hayes, national presi¬ 
dent of the P.-T A, wired us her approval, 
and the State congress of the P.-T. A. ap¬ 
proved the resolution at the convention of 
the State congress of the Parent-Teacher 
Association held at Rochester, N. Y., October 
2 and 3, 1960. 

We, of course, would like to have this 
resolution included in the Congressional 
Record, and hope that you can see flt to 
do this. Will you let us know your action 
upon this request? In the event of the 
resolution being included within the Con¬ 
gressional Record, will you kindly have for¬ 
warded to us a copy of the minutes devoted 
particularly to this? 

Very truly yours, 

The Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
(Mrs.) Mabel T. Hart. 

Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses, of 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y., living within the bound¬ 
aries of Hoosick Palls, N. Y., public school 
district No, 1, and her children, grand¬ 
children, and great-grandchildren have been 


and are attending school in this district; 
and 

Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses has 
attained international fame in the world 
of art and is serving as a daily inspiration 
to young and old alike; and 

Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses, 
through her untiring activities, has become 
known the world over as Grandma Moses. 

Therefore, we, the members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
public school district No. 1, having ascer¬ 
tained from both the National and State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers that this 
resolution is well within the policy of the 
organization, hereby resolve that Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses be named and appointed as 
Grandmother of the Year for the whole 
United States, and that a copy of this reso¬ 
lution be given to the Honorable Dean P. 
Taylor and the Honorable William T. Byrne 
for inclusion in the Congressional Record. 


'That Harmony of Purpose Which Is 
Essential to Our Security in the Years 
To Come^’—Remarks of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall at the Unveiling of a 
Monument Erected in Arlington Ceme¬ 
tery in Recognition of the Outstanding 
Services Rendered by Sir John Dill to 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, November 1, in the Ar¬ 
lington National Cemetery, Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall spoke at 
the unveiling of a monument to Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, who was the 
senior British representative on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff at the time of 
his death, November 4, 1944. It was to 
the dedication of this monument, I may 
remind this House, that President Tru¬ 
man was going when two misguided 
fanatics made the shameful attempt on 
his life. The name of Sir John is famil¬ 
iar to many Members of Congress. 
Shortly after his death the Seventy- 
eighth Congress passed the joint reso¬ 
lution that recognized the burial of a 
foreign national in Arlington, and the 
outstanding services rendered by Sir 
John Dill to the vital cause of British- 
American military cooperation and to 
the United Nations. 

In words as felicitous as any it has 
been my privilege to hear. Secretary 
Marshall spoke of the man who was his 
friend and intimate associate during 
most of the World War II years. He 
qtuoted the tribute of President Roosevelt 
on the day after Sir John^s death: “Sir 
John made an enduring contribution to¬ 
ward the victorious conclusion of the 
war and also to that harmony of purpose 
which is essential to our security in the 
years to come.*' 

Mr. Speaker, harmony of purpose 
existed and, thank God, continues to 
exist between our Nation and the nation 
of Sir John Dill. Harmony of purpose 


must bind together the countries in the 
North Atlantic community and the 
members of the United Nations. Har¬ 
mony of purpose must bind together the 
Members of this Congress, and all who 
have at heart the security of the United 
States. 

The monument of Sir John Dill is a 
monument to the spirit of cooperation 
that is as essential as the spirit of sac¬ 
rifice to the winning of victory. Amer¬ 
ican friends have made this monument 
possible because they appreciate that 
the things Sir John stood for were things 
that were good for America. Collective 
security under the North Atlantic pact 
represents an extension of Sir John’s 
ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record the remarks by 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall 
at the unveiling of the monument to his 
friend. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Here before us in Arlington Cemetery, 
among our hallowed dead lies buried a great 
Englishman, Field Marshal Sir John Dill He 
was my friend, I am proud to say, and he 
was my intimate associate throughout most 
of the war years, commencing with the his¬ 
toric meeting at Argentia in Newfoundland, 
in August 1941. 

He gave his life In the service of his own 
country and of this country and for the 
hopes of all free peoples. On the morning 
following his death. President Roosevelt, in 
making a posthumous award of the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal, characterized his 
services in part, in these words, “Sir John 
Dill made an enduring contribution toward 
the victorious conclusion of the war and also 
to that harmony of purpose which is essen¬ 
tial to our security in the years to come." 
It was these last words referring to “that 
harmony of purpose which is essential to our 
security in the years to come” that moved a 
group of the American leaders in this war, 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, General of the 
Army Henry H Arnold, myself, and others 
to undertake the erection of a memorial to 
Sir John. But more especially we wished to 
commemorate down through the years and 
in a manner that would meet the eye of 
thousands of Americans, the vast importance 
of that harmony of purpose between Great 
Britain and the United States which is so 
essential to our security and the peace of 
the world in the years to come. 

The Congress of the United States estab¬ 
lished a precedent in passing a joint reso¬ 
lution recognizing the burial of Sir John in 
this national cemetery and the outstanding 
services rendered by him to the United 
Nations. 

For those who did not have the good for¬ 
tune to know Field Marshal Sir John Dill 
and for those who did not have the rare 
opportunity of working with him, I wish to 
say here today that in my opinion, and I 
know in the opinion of others intimately as¬ 
sociated with the conduct of the war, his 
influence was greater than that of probably 
any other individual in welding together the 
military forces of our two countries. It was 
this complete accord that more than any 
other single factor gave us the victory in 
Europe. 

I have never known a man whose high 
character shone so clearly in the honest di¬ 
rectness of his every action. He was an In¬ 
spiration to all of us in those trying days, 
and I think It is peculiarly fitting that this 
hiemorial to his memory should stand prom¬ 
inently at this crossroads where the avenues 
bearing the names of Roosevelt and Grant 
converge. It is especially fitting that the 
road to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
should pass within a few feet of this statue, 
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for it 'Will enable the tho'usands upon thou¬ 
sands of Americans who armually visit this 
shrine to pause for a moment and read the 
resolution of the Congress and the citation 
of President Roosevelt in testimony of a 
great service rendered our two countries and 
Its importance to us in the future. 


Captain Cal-y-Mayor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE PIOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. SHEPPARD Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following news release by Lester Healey, 
of the California Electric Power Co.: 

Bishop, Calif —California’s three-year-old 
rainbirds may be flying south any day now. 
Their destination is Mexico, because Mexico 
is badly m need of additional water. 

Five years ago the United States allocated, 
by law 7,500,000 acre-feet of water annually 
from the Colorado River for Mexico. To put 
this water to its utmost beneficial use, our 
good neighbors to the south have con¬ 
structed the Moreles Dam on the lower Colo¬ 
rado, making available water for the develop¬ 
ment of thousands of additional acres of 
agricultural land in a rapidly growing, newly 
developed area. 

The ever-increasing population with the 
demands for land development, and the 
luxuries that electric energy can provide, 
surrounds the problem of obtaining more 
water to be put to beneficial human use. 

An American public utility, California 
Electric Power Co., which has served sections 
of Mexico with electrical energy for the past 
25 years, has opened the “good neighbor’* 
door and a new hope for additional Mexican 
water. 

At a recent power conference in Mexico 
City, Gilbert 0. Delvaille, vice president and 
general manager of Industrial Electrica 
Mexicana, S. A„ Mexicali, B. C., hearing of 
Mexico’s water plight, mentioned casually to 
the Mexican power commissioners that the 
California Electric Power Co. had been in¬ 
creasing its water needs “with a P-38.” 

Briefly, Delvaille told the commissioners of 
the company’s 3 years of successful cloud 
nucleation in the High Sierra of California, 
where California Electric operates a large 
network of power plants. 

Mexico City, the commissioners reflected, 
has a similar power plant set-up, including 
Ixtapantonogo and Santa Barbara plants, and 
the Tingambato, construction on which 
starts next January. These comprise the 
Sistema Hldro-helectric Miguel Aleman. The 
mountains that tower above these reservoirs 
are 16,000 feet in elevation, making the water¬ 
shed similar to the 14,000-foot range of 
Bishop’s High Sierra where the American 
power company's experimental program has 
been so successful. 

An immediate Invitation was extended, by 
President Albert Cage of the California pub¬ 
lic utility, to Mexico to study the cloud- 
seeding and “rain-making process.” 

Mr. Cage e2^1ained that for the past 2 
winter seasons, his company’s P-38 has been 
engaged in dry ice bombardment of re¬ 
luctant cloud formations over the towering 
Sierra peaks, and has successfully pin¬ 
pointed “bonus” snowstorms in a 6- by 20- 
mlle area of the Bishop Cb:eek watershed. 

During the winter months this dry-ice 
artificial nucleation of High Sierra clouds, 
has netted an annual estimated bonus pre¬ 


cipitation of approximately 6,500 acre-feet, 
capable of generating 14,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually, Mr. Cage re¬ 
lated. 

Alejandro Paez Uriquidi, director of the 
Commission Federal De Electricidad of Mex¬ 
ico, took Immediate steps that his country 
might learn the full process of artificial cloud 
nucleation. He has assigned one of his coun¬ 
try’s top air force pilots and engineering 
men to handle the task. 

First Capt. Julio Cal-y-Mayor of IMexico 
City, who learned his air force training in 
the United States during World War II, is 
now at Bishop (California) working with 
Robert Symons, California Electric’s areolo- 
gist and pilot. 

Capt. Julio Cal-y-Mayor Is honored with 
Ills new assignment He was a pilot m 
Squadron 201 of the Mexican Air Force dur¬ 
ing World War II, taking his training at 
Pocatello, Idaho; Majors Field, Tex; St. 
Petersburg, Fla; and North Island, Calif. 
He flew with a squadron of 32 pilots 
and a total crew of 300 in fighting for the 
Allies in the South Pacific. His squadron 
flew 14 bombing and strafing missions in the 
Thilippmes, Formosa, and other South Pa¬ 
cific areas. Recently General Kmney of the 
United States Air Force, with Secretary of 
Defense Gilberto R. Limon of Mexico, ap¬ 
peared in Mexico City and decorated the cap- 
tam and others with the American Air Medal, 
which he wears with pride among other deco¬ 
rations. 

Captain Cal-y-Mayor knows personally of 
Mexico’s deficiency in water and power. He 
has lived under power-rationed conditions, 
and has seen lakes and reservoirs on the west 
side of the Sierra Madre Range recede tre¬ 
mendously in past years. Industrial Mexico 
needs more power, and in some areas the 
past year, Mexican hydro plants operating 
from 7,000 to 14,000 feet elevations have re¬ 
ceived only a few days of rain. There are 
plenty of clouds In the mountain ranges, but 
they don’t produce rain. 

This was the same situation that confront¬ 
ed California Electric Power Co. in 1947 when 
a succession of dry years cut operations in 
the Bishop Creek plants to 65 percent. Stuart 
Cundiff, California Electric Power Co. en¬ 
gineer, who had been following the work of 
Dr. Vincent J. Schaefer and Dr. Irving Lang¬ 
muir, General Electric scientists, who had 
developed the dry ice seeding technique in 
1946, was put in charge of plans for the ar¬ 
tificial snowfall program. Mr. Cundift 
had noticed that the alto-stratus and cu- 
mulo-stratus clouds, typical In the high 
Sierras, would roll over the 13,000- to 14,000- 
foot peaks to be dissipated over the Owens 
Valley. They literally disappeared into the 
atmosphere without leaving any precipita¬ 
tion. If these clouds could be made to pro¬ 
duce rain and snow, more water would be 
available to operate the five powerhouses op¬ 
erating in tandem at different elevations in 
the Bishop Creek area. And these five plants 
furnish 75 percent of all hydro generation of 
the company’s northern Sierra system. 

Symons was picked to do the actual flying 
and seeding. He had been an experienced 
pilot in the high Sierra since 1928; has held 
four United States and world glider records; 
and had served as flight commander of the 
United States glider training program at 
Wickenburg, Ariz. His intimate knowledge 
of thermal conditions in the high Sierras 
was to play a large part in the successful 
pin-pointing of storms in the Bishop water¬ 
shed. 

Actual flights began In the winter months 
of the 1947-48 season. At first, both the dry 
ice and silver iodide methods of artificial 
nucleation were considered. The latter was 
discarded, however, because It had to be re¬ 
leased below the cloud formation, and since 
most of -the time the clouds actually encom¬ 
passed the peaks, the silver iodide method 
was not practicaL 


A BT-13 was the first plane test, and then 
an AT-6. Both proved unsatisfactory be¬ 
cause of their ceiling limitations. A ceiling 
above 30,000 feet was needed as some clouds 
were more than 15,000 feet from top to bot¬ 
tom hovering over a mountain range with a 
13,000-foot crest average. To meet these 
specifications the company purchased a 
P-38 which has operated efficiently under all 
weather conditions. 

Successful nucleation flights require spe¬ 
cific cloud formations, and during the 
1948-49 season 21 flights were made. 

“To release snow it is necessary to work on 
a supercooled cloud where the temperature is 
below 32 degrees Fahrenheit,” Pilot Symons 
explained. 

“Then just the right amount of dry ice 
chopped to the proper size is needed. Most 
of the seeding takes place above the clouds, 
although sometimes we fly through them. 
Clouds averaging 3,000 feet or under in thick¬ 
ness are seeded with dry Ice the size of rice 
grains. Larger clouds require pieces ground 
to the size of a human thumb,” he revealed. 

The dry ice used in a seeding operation 
varies in size depending upon the thickness 
of the cloud; however, the amount used will 
average approximately one-half pound per 
mile of seeding. 

When the dry ice hits the supercooled 
cloud it changes the water droplets to ice 
crystals as it passes them. As the ice crystal 
has a lower vapor pressure it attracts other 
water droplets which adhere and when heavy 
enough, drop as snowflakes- This process re¬ 
leases energy in the form of heat which cre¬ 
ates a tremendous suction that draws in 
moisture from the atmosphere, thus setting 
off a process of chain reaction. This ac¬ 
counts for the phenomena of seemingly 
peaceful cloud formations being transformed 
in a matter of 30 minutes into a seething 
storm mass. If too much dry ice is Intro¬ 
duced, however, it changes all of the water 
droplets into tiny ice crystals and the cloud 
is dissipated. 

Elvyn C. Pye and Charles S. Patterson, In 
charge of the United States Weather Bureau 
at Bishop, have furnished meterological in¬ 
formation and the full cooperation of their 
office during the entire project. Ferguson 
Hall, Assistant Chief of Staff of the United 
States Weather Bureau of Washington, D. C , 
spent weeks at Bishop making detailed maps, 
records, and diagrams of the seeding oper¬ 
ations. 

Records of the California Electric Power 
Co which go hack 40 years, were used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the cloud nu¬ 
cleation program. With the aid of this ex¬ 
tensive statistical data, each April many 
company engineers are able to correlate ac¬ 
tual snow measurements at lower elevations, 
and estimate with amazing accuracy what 
the runoff precipitation will be from the 
snow pack in the inaccesible back country in 
the Bishop Basin. At the end of flight oper¬ 
ations in April 1948, the estimate was made 
but the actual runoff showed an approxi¬ 
mate 14 percent Increase due to the addi¬ 
tional “bonus” snow dropped at the high 
elevations. In 1949, a cold winter with very 
little moisture, the runoff was 12 percent 
over the spring estimate. 

Translated in terms of electrical consump¬ 
tion, the 1948-49 cloud-seeding bonus of 
approximately 6,600 acre-feet can generate 
enough power to supply all the domestic and 
industrial needs of a city of 50,000 persons 
for 3 months annually. 

In the case of the Bishop Creek operation, 
all of the water becomes the property of the 
city of Los Angeles, and makes a 266-mUe 
trip in a giant aqueduct to the United States 
fourth largest city. 

• “Our experiments have convinced us that 
pin-point nucleation of clouds is not only 
possible, but it is economically profitable,** 
Engineer Cundiff declared in summing up 
the results of 2 years’ experiments. 
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“We Have obtained sizable snowfalls from 
clouds that would have disappeared in thin 
air. We believe we have the method to add 
to the permanent snow pack reservoir that 
will permit full-scale operations throughout 
the year, even during dry year cycles. 

“During the past 2 years we have commer¬ 
cially pioneered a method of operation that 
might aid these other similar areas to add to 
their water supply in years ahead,” CundifE 
concluded. 

And that is specifically what Captain Cal- 
y-Mayor plans to find out. He will grind dry 
ice on an improved machine, designed to 
accelerate effectiveness of the nucleation. 
He will tram in the latest type electrically 
heated flying suit, complete with heated 
shoes, oxygen masks and other equipment 
needed to fly at elevations of from 25,000 to 
35,000 feet. He will photograph from the 
plane snow markers, a new method for meas¬ 
uring snow by pictures, rather than the old 
method that took two men 5 days to make 
the check. Now a plane gathers the data on 
a 35-minute run. 

All of this aerial activity and inter-com¬ 
munication is wire recorded for accurate 
record. 

He Will study new hydrographic installa¬ 
tions, including telephone equipment known 
as “telemark” that automatically takes water 
level readings of reservoirs, and opens and 
closes valves to regulate the flow of water 
into power plant intakes. 

All of this information will go to a special 
congressional subcommittee appointed by 
Congressman Hakry R. Sheppard, chairman 
of the California delegation on cloud-seeding 
and headed by Thomas Werdis:;, Republican, 
of Bakersfield, Calif.; and Clair Engle, Demo¬ 
crat, of Red Bluff, Calif. A constant flow of 
reports will be forwarded to President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico, through Power Commis¬ 
sioner Paez, and the Mexican consul in San 
Bernardino 

Captain Cal-y-Mayor's Job will be to re¬ 
turn to Mexico and train a staff to seed 
clouds in specific areas. If the Mexican ex¬ 
periments prove successful, Mexico can look 
forward to further industrial progress. 

Captain Cal-y-Mayor is finding out that a 
little snow from cloud seeding has tremen¬ 
dous results. In the Bishop watershed one- 
tenth of an inch of water over the watershed 
is capable of producing 926,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity by running it through 
the six power plants. Near Mexico City the 
same results can be obtained if California’s 
rainbirds of the High Sierra prove success¬ 
ful instructors. 


Another Bureaucratic Power Grab? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» November 30, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include a warn¬ 
ing against a contemplated power grab 
by the Department of the Interior: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times of November 
22, 1960] 

Another Bureaucratic Power Grab? 

Secret efforts of the Department of the 
Interior to revolutionize the mining laws of 
the United States, as disclosed by the Times 
last Sunday, emphasize again the lengths 
to which this power-hungry bureaucracy 
will go to increase its grip upon the Nation’s 
lesources. 


PROPOSED changes 

The proposed changes in the mining laws, 
It IS declared by mining authorities, would 
cripple prospecting and small mining opera¬ 
tions so seriously that the search for uranium 
and other vital war minerals would be vir¬ 
tually ended. 

Plans for the sweeping changes in the law 
were contained in an Interior Depart¬ 
ment document marked* “Confidential— 
neither this memorandum nor the informa¬ 
tion it contains is to be made available to the 
public.” 

Why^ 

Many persons are genuinely puzzled why 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman’s 
Department would attempt such a move, so 
obviously detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. 

Only one answer seems possible. This is 
that a Federal bureau, once embarked upon 
a quest for power, is unable to stop. It 
moves ever forward, grasping, conniving, 
scheming, pulling strings, planning new con¬ 
quests. It seeks to perpetuate itself. 

Many ominous signs and portents have in¬ 
dicated the ravenous course of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior m this direction under 
the last three Secretaries—^Harold Ickes, 
Julius Krug, and Oscar Chapman. 

ATTACK ON WEST 

They have moved, successively, to gain con¬ 
trol over the essential elements in the daily 
lives of the people of the United States, and 
particularly in the phenomenally growing 
West. 

These elements are water, electrical power, 
oil, land, and minerals. 

By clever appeals, they have gone far along 
the road to the accomplishment of their pur¬ 
pose. They have pitted class against class, 
arrayed the poor against the well-to-do, and 
promised great rewards to their satellites. 

Secretary Ickes started the overt acts 
about 1936 by Junking the essential spirit 
Of the Reclamation Act of 1902, and em¬ 
barking upon a “Share the “Wealth” pro¬ 
gram backed up by all the resources of his 
Department. Then there began the taking 
over of the internal resouices of States—• 
such as the water, electrical power, and oil 
of California. The enormous wastefulness 
of the California Central Valley project un¬ 
der Federal control has been one of the 
bitter fruits of the Interior policy—as the 
farmers who pay the bill are beginning to 
discover. 

Even now the battle Is going on over the 
efforts of the Department to seize the elec¬ 
trical power resources of the Central Valley. 
This effort of the Interior schemers was 
aided and abetted by Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, who now has been so 
thoroughly repudiated by California’s awak¬ 
ening voters. 

And now comes the devious mining ma¬ 
neuver. 

clever wording 

The Interior Department seeks, through 
cleverly worded amendments, to destroy 
prospecting and small mining, which have 
been the twin bases upon which America’s 
discovery of vitally needed uranium and 
other A-bomb and defense-weapon minerals 
have depended. 

Disclosure of this latest scheme should 
result immediately in action by Congress to 
thwart any such proposals from becoming 
reality. The Interior Department’s use of 
such seemingly innocent means as the Tay¬ 
lor Grazing Act in Its attempt to gain dom¬ 
ination over mining activities illustrates the 
'lengths to which it will go. It works, de¬ 
viously and in the dark, to worm forward 
toward the goal—more power. 

Western Senators, now that they have 
been Informed of what is going on by The 
Times’ disclosure of the mining-law ma¬ 
neuver, can work to prevent destruction of 
this important aspect of national life. The 


West, indeed, should become ever more 
vigilant to protect its people and its re¬ 
sources from the onerous raids of the Wash¬ 
ington “planners.” 


What Patrick Henry Said 175 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in yester¬ 
day’s Evening Star the words of a great 
American were printed. They were ut¬ 
tered by Patrick Henry in another day 
of crisis. As aptly stated in the Star, 
those words may find an echo in the 
thoughts of many Americans today. 
The only deletions made referred to the 
specific situation then pertaining be¬ 
tween Britain and her North American 
colonies. The speech was delivered at 
the Richmond convention on March 23, 
1775. 

What Patrick Henry Said 175 Years Ago 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to in¬ 
dulge in the illusions of hope. We are apt 
to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part 
of wise men, engaged m a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those who, having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern their temporal 
salvation? 

For my part, whatever anguish of spirit It 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth—to know the worst and to provide for 
it. I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi¬ 
ence. I know of no way of Judging of the 
future but by the past. # * ♦ 

I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this 
martial array, if its purpose be not to force 
us to submission? Can gentlemen assign 
any other possible motive for it? * * • 

And what have we to oppose to them? Shall 
we try argument? Sir, we have been trying 
that for the last 10 years. Have we anything 
new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in every light 
of which it is capable; but it has all been in 
vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall we 
find which have not been already exhausted? 
Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our¬ 
selves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could 
be done to avert the storm which is now 
coming on. * "' * Our petitions have 

been slighted; our remonstrances have pro¬ 
duced additional violence and insult; our 
supplications have been disregarded and we 
have been spurned with contempt. » ♦ * 

In vain, after these things, may we Indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. 
There is no longer any room for hope. If 
we wish to be free; if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending; if 
we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long en¬ 
gaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon, until the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight. I repeat it, sir, we must fight. An 
appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is 
all that is left us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
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But wlien shaZl we Tbe stronger? Will it be 
tbe next week or tbe next year? • * ♦ 

Sball we gather strength by irresolution and 
Inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance by lying supinely on our 
backs and hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope until our enemies shall have botind us 
hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper 
use of those means which the God of nature 
hath placed in our power. Three rmllions of 
people, armed in the holy cause of hberty, 
and in such a country as that which we 
possess, are invincible by any force which our 
enemy can send agamst us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone There is a just God who presides 
over the destinies of nations, and who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; 
It IS to the vigilant, the active,, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too 
late to retire from the contest. There is 
no retreat, but in submission and slavery. 
Our chains are forged. * * * The war 

Is Inevitable—and let it come, I repeat it, 
sir, let It come. 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace—^but 
there is no peace. The war is actually be¬ 
gun. The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resoimding arms. Our brethren are already 
in the field. Why stand we here idle^* What 
is It that gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery^ Forbid it, Almighty God. 

I know not what course others may take. 
But as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death. 


If Crooks, Cutthroats, and Communists 
Had Their Way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or xowa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Novernber SO, 1950 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
crooks, cutthroats and Communists here 
and abroad had their way, then not only 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but 
also every law enforcement agency in our 
land worthy of the name, would either be 
abolished or corrupted. 

As one who has known that great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover, personally, 
for the past 12 years, and having closely 
followed the activities and good works 
of the FBI in stopping sabotage in times 
of war and in bringing to the bar of 
justice thousands upon thousands of 
criminals of every stripe, it is alarming 
to me, as I am sure it is to every Amer¬ 
ican worthy of the protection guaranteed 
by the laws of our land, to read the 
rantings of the smear artist Mr. Max 
Lowenthal against the FBI, while that 
great organization fights to protect even 
his Inalienable rights to he at liberty in 
this free land of ours. 

Now Is the appointed time for every 
loyal American to come to the aid of 
clean, decent government and true Amer¬ 
icanism by everlasting and wholehearted 
support of the FBI and its Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, as a well financed, well 
organized band of crooks, cutthroats and 


Communi s ts right here within our own 
shores, as well as abroad, are this min¬ 
ute doing all in their power to destroy 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which has done so much for America—* 
and for every law-abiding and patriotic 
citizen in our land. The FBI must not 
be destroyed or even hindered in the 
slightest m the doing of its good work. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of United 
States Air Forces, Warns That America 
Must Not Be Deluded Into Fighting a 
Preventive War or Deceived by Russia’s 
Efforts To Involve Us in Wars of Lim¬ 
ited Aggression 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOE L EVINS 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30,1950 

Mr. EVXNS- Mr. Speaker, on Novem¬ 
ber 17, last, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, delivered a most thought-provok¬ 
ing addi’ess before the members of the 
National Association of Radio Ntws Di¬ 
rectors in convention at Chicago. Those 
who were so unfortunate as not to hear 
General Vandenberg’s bold denunciation 
of warmongers, accompanied by his 
assertion of faith in the strength of 
American democracy, will be doubly un¬ 
fortunate If they miss reading his re¬ 
marks. General Vandenberg asserted 
his belief in the doctrine of peace 
through diplomacy and power. He in¬ 
sisted that this is not an easy way which 
spares neither trial nor tension, but 
insists that this is the only way that 
offers freemen a rational hope of 
survival. 

During these days, Mr. Speaker, when 
we hear speeches and remarks on every 
hand regarding preventive wars, limited 
wars, and wars of aggression, as well as 
talk of the inevitable war. I think it is 
appropriate that we should remind our¬ 
selves that there is only one kind of war, 
namely, destructive war—such that saps 
our strength, despoils the youth, and 
endangers the democracy of nations who 
engage in it. ^ 

I commend the reading of this address 
by General Vandenberg to the Members 
of the Congress and, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks In the 
Appendix of the Record, I include Gen¬ 
eral Vandenberg’s challenging address. 

The address is as follows; 

If we would reject the reprehensible prop- 
oeition that America can avert a war of 
amiihilatioii only by puIUng the trigger first, 
we must do more than cry out against so 
absurd and desperate a delusion. For this 
delusion Is the product of hopeless resigna¬ 
tion to the prospect of inevitable war. To 
demolish it we must first destroy this myth 
of unavoidable conflict We must reassure 
the American people that power can be em¬ 
ployed to prevent war. We must hold out a 
rational hope for peace through strength and 
resolution. 

Impatience, Inconstancy, and cynicism, 
these are the enemies of hope. And the most 


perilous of them is cynicism. For It Is difa- 
cult to believe that war can be averted 
through early or foreseeable agreement. To 
obtain peace through agreement, nations 
must live In the same moral order. Each 
must acknowledge truth and good faith as 
the rudiments of human conduct. 

When a nation employs the deliberate lie 
as an instrumentality of statecraft, it rejects 
this moral order. And having rejected it, 
such a nation becomes Incapable of respec- 
ing the sanctity of agreement. However fer¬ 
vidly we may press for peace through agree¬ 
ment, so extravagant a hope will be an illu¬ 
sory one until international communism 
proves its willingness to abide by first prin¬ 
ciples of human conduct. 

Tet to admit that agreement is unlikely 
in this present-day world, we need not sub¬ 
mit to the cynical assumption that the only 
alternative left us is inevitable war. 

Midway between those extremities of iUu- 
sion and despair, there exists a middle way. 
It IS the way to an armed peace through di¬ 
plomacy and power. And admittedly it can¬ 
not promise immediate peace through agree¬ 
ment, but it may hold off conflict until those 
nations whose ambitions Imperil the world 
accept a moral order m which differences can 
be peaceably resolved. 

This way of diplomacy and power can spare 
ns neither trial nor tension. For it is a way 
of interminable struggle that will demand 
realism and risk-taking. But It is the only 
way left to a free people between the distant 
alternative of agreement and the near alter¬ 
native of war. 

Diplomacy and power can offer free men a 
rational hope for survival. It will tax them, _ 
however, not only m resolution but in re-‘ 
sources as well. For to prevail with power 
and diplomacy against the Communist world 
we must outpoint its lies with truth and 
challenge its threat of aggression with a su¬ 
perior military force, and we must banish 
subversion by helping free peoples banish 
the cesspools in which It spawns. 

No more formidable a task has ever con¬ 
fronted the American people. No more fear¬ 
ful a judgment has ever awaited them should 
they fail 

The power problem of America, however, 
is unique in a world strained under the bur¬ 
den of rearmament. For our test shall come 
not in the creation of power; m this we know 
our capabilities. Our most difficult task lies 
in the employment of power—in the wisdom, 
the courage, and shrewdness with which we 
use it to benefit the lives of free men. 

For if we are to use power not only to 
safeguard ourselves but to safeguard free¬ 
dom and minimize the danger of eventual 
war, then we must exercise power with such 
boldness that we weaken the purposes of our 
enemies; exercise power with such foresight 
that we strengthen the resolve of our 
friends; exercise power with such judicious¬ 
ness that we do not squander our resources; 
exercise power with such prudence that we 
do not derange our political life; exercise 
power with such strength that no enemy 
shall miscalculate our resolution; exercise 
power with such constancy that our friends 
need never doubt us. 

The task is made more difficult by our tra¬ 
ditional aversion to power politics in the 
world. For we have blinked the fact that 
nations must struggle for existence. 

As a result, too many ^Americans have 
draped the world In a chint2y illusion o:? 
brotherhood, believing that nations can out^ 
law struggle over a friendly cup of tee. 

Even more unrealistic are the outraged 
who while not denying that this struggle 
exists would have us isolate ourselves from 
it. So fearful are they that the wmrld might 
despoil us, they would forbid us associate 
with it. 

Though antagonistic to each other, these 
positions are equally ingenuous. Neither 
has faced up to the facts of life. Both have 
created timidity and confusion in the minds 
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of the American people. And as a conse¬ 
quence we have shrunk from the use of 
power not because we abhor—^but primarily 
because we have never known how, when, 
and where to employ it. 

It was in 1946 that the United States de¬ 
clared it could no more abstain from the 
world struggle in peacetime than it could ig¬ 
nore it in war. With this new doctrine we 
blocked for th^ first time a rival power with 
power to initiate a new spirit of resistance 
in the free world. 

Within 4 years we have not only re¬ 
constructed the free world’s will to resist, 
but we have also forewarned aggressors as 
never before that armed invasion will be 
combated with force, that military adven¬ 
turers shall hereafter trespass in peril of 
their own lives. 

These successes, however, do not justify 
the assumption that we have made aggres¬ 
sion unlikely. For the most effective deter¬ 
rent to aggression today is the threat of re¬ 
taliation. 

And yet if we would deter an aggressor, 
it is not enough that we threaten him with 
retaliatory attack. Instead we must also 
deny him his immediate obpectives upon the 
ground. For the achievement of those ob¬ 
jectives would provide him with additional 
resources, which might warrant his taking 
the risk of war even in the face of retaliation. 

Nowhere is this more likely than in Europe. 
For there a vast industrial treasure offers so 
remunerative an objective that an aggressor 
might willingly risk extensive destruction at 
home to secure it. 

It is in Western Europe that Communist 
imperialism must ultimately resolve the de¬ 
cision as to whether it shall seek expansion 
through conquest or whether it shall seek 
accommodation with the free world. For 
Western Europe alone holds the balance of 
power that could spare communism defeat 
in a world conflict. 

Knowing this, the Communists have con¬ 
spired to distract the American people from 
their priority commitment of power to the 
defenses of free Europe. And to circumvent 
the superiority of American resources, they 
have endeavored to panic us like wet hens 
into a strategy of exhaustion. They would 
have us flit from alternate crisis to crisis, 
between the east and west. 

But however devious these tactics of dis¬ 
traction may be, we shall not be diverted 
from Europe. For Europe is the theater of 
decision. Communist successes elsewhere 
might weaken the free world. Communist 
successes in Europe could destroy it. 

While the United States can underwrite 
the preliminary costs of Western European 
defenses, it cannot by itself permanently en¬ 
dow the security of the non-Communist 
world. For although the European will to 
resist can be fortified by military aid, i't can¬ 
not be purchased by American dollars. How¬ 
ever liberally we contribute to the common 
defense, whatever our commitment of troops, 
in the last analysis Western Europe shall 
be defended primarily by the Western Euro¬ 
peans. 

Any nation that would claim the right to 
pool Its defenses must demonstrate its good 
faith by sharing fairly to the limit of its 
resources in the common defense. For if a 
people merit freedom, they will spend gen¬ 
erously to preserve It. 

In time of danger there is no limit to what 
a nation can safely spend for its preservation. 
Crisis, however, is not license to extravagance 
in defense. For If the United States is to 
maintain long-term military power, then it 
must assume a position it can support not 
for a year or two, but even for a decade or 
more. Although the issue shall always bo 
one of what is needed for defense rather 
than what we can afford, we dare never for¬ 
get that the health of our Nation is the prime 
military asset of the free world. 

Because power is no more effective than 
the use to which power is put, the money 


we spend is no more Important than the 
strategy with which we employ it. 

In devising a strategy that would dispel 
the likelihood of inevitable war, we must 
accomplish three primary missions* 

The first is to challenge the enemy’s 
sources of strength that he will not risk un¬ 
limited war for fear of annihilation. 

The second is to deny him easy opportunity 
for conquest by strengthening the defense 
of free nations. 

And the thud is to contain his satellite at¬ 
tacks without recourse to the strategic arms 
that might transmute those second-class 
wars into first-class conflicts. 

In view of the wide range of these missions, 
it is apparent that no one single element of 
power can provide the miracle deterrent to 
total war by accomplishing all three missions. 

Yet in strategic air power we do have for 
the first time a weapon capable of accom¬ 
plishing the first of these missions—cracking 
an enemy’s will to resist by striking at his 
home sources of strength Nevertheless, it 
does not follow that air bombing alone could 
deter an enemy bent on the plunder of West¬ 
ern Europe’s resources. 

For to defeat an enemy by crushing his 
home sources of supply, It is essential that we 
prevent him from acquiring new ones. Un¬ 
less Western Europe is adequately defended, 
an enemy might overrun its industrial plant 
and readily supplant its own logistical 
sources by those acquired through conquest. 
Thus were an aggressor to occupy the nations 
of Western Europe, it would have circum¬ 
vented the decisiveness of strategic air power 
in the war. 

For that reason, the decisiveness of strate¬ 
gic air power is peculiarly dependent upon 
the ability of giound armies to withstand 
an aggressor and limit him to his own home 
sources of supply. And since those ground 
forces are dependent upon the Navy for their 
logistical support, air power becomes no less 
dependent upon sea power than are the Al¬ 
lied land forces in Europe 

By the same token both are dependent 
upon strategic air power. For however 
speedily we recreate Atlantic community land 
strength and its supporting sea power, we 
shall never mobilize manpower to withstand 
Communist aggression unless air power can 
demolish the enemy’s logistical sources and 
limit his armies to what they might have ac¬ 
cumulated in stockpiles. Thus if the west¬ 
ern world would deter Soviet aggression, it 
must not only build up the land and sea 
strength of the North Atlantic community, 
but must also offset the superiority of Soviet 
land strength with a comparable superiority 
in strategic air power. 

On June 25 we were confronted by the 
threat and tactic of satellite aggression. By 
this risky resort to limited war, the Commu¬ 
nist entente would engage us in attritional 
warfare with conventional weapons while 
averting retaliation against its heartland 
sources of strength. To aid the United Na¬ 
tions in quelling limited aggression of this 
type, we must maintain a mobile striking 
force of sufficient power in all three arms so 
as to avoid the necessity of expanding limited 
into a total conflict. 

Just as a prolonged period of trial and ten¬ 
sion is preferable to even a limited war, so 
are limited wars vastly preferable to the 
prospect of unlimited conflict. 

If cynicism be the most insidious enemy of 
a people who would avert war, then incon¬ 
stancy cannot be far behind. 

For the way to peace through diplomacy 
and power offers no easy turn-offs to the 
timid except into disaster. 

It is too long a path to be traveled by the 
Impatient whose resolution must be re¬ 
charged with the passing of each fiscal year. 

It is too hard a path to be traveled by 
the faint-hearted who despair and who are 
as easily deceived by phony mirages of peace. 

It is too steep a path to be traveled by 
those who value their comfort more than 
they value their freedom. 


More than anything else our allies fear we 
lack the constancy to follow this path. They 
fear inconstancy may impair our resolution 
and cause us to default on our commitments. 
For they are not certain we have yet sensed 
the gravity of this struggle for survival. 

But while our allies have feared incon¬ 
stancy, the Soviet has banked upon it 

For they have sought to deceive the world 
into believing that Americans are incapable 
of resolution, incapable of the sacrifice such 
resolution shall require if we are to contest 
its claims to the future. 

This danger of irresolution, however, lies 
more with us whose responsibility it is to in¬ 
form the American people than with the 
people themselves 

For if the people are honestly informed of 
the tasks and dangers they face, they will 
respond with resolution. And if assured 
that power wisely employed may spare them 
eventual war, they will exert the effort, en¬ 
dure the sacrifice, and provide the power 
required. 

But if we would panic them with exagger¬ 
ated reports of Communist military strength, 
confuse them by doubling our requirements 
in hopes of securing half, lead them blind¬ 
folded step by step for fear blunt truths 
may shock them, then they may hesitate 
when boldness is needed for lack of con¬ 
fidence and understanding. 

As never before this is a time for honesty 
and faith m the American people, a time for 
hard truths, a time for clear facts, a time for 
plain talk on what power will cost. 

Given these, they shall willingly do what 
is needed. 


Puerto Ricans Residing in Hawaii De¬ 
nounce Revolutionary Activities in Na¬ 
tive Land, Assert Loyalty to United 
States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON* 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Noveraber 30, 1950 

Mr. FARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include herewith an 
article from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
of November 6, 1950, and an editorial 
from the same newspaper of November 
8, 1950. The article follows: 

Loyal to the United States—Territory op 

Hawaii Puerto Ricans Denounce Acts in 

Island and at Capital 

On behalf of the Puerto Ricans in Hawaii 
the heads of their four largest organizations 
on Sunday spoke out in full loyalty to the 
United States. 

Their statement was caused by the recent 
uprising in Puerto Rico, soon followed by the 
attempt made by two Puerto Ricans to assas¬ 
sinate President Truman. 

The following statement, addressed to the 
editor of the Star-Bulletin, was drafted and 
approved Sunday by the Puerto Rican 
leaders. 

“We, the undersigned, wish to inform the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii and else¬ 
where that the Puerto Rican people of the 
Territory of Hawaii do not sympathize with 
the recent Communist inspired revolt in 
Puerto Rico and the attempted assassination 
of President Truman. 

“The Puerto Rican people in Hawaii are 
loyal Americans and will continue to too so.’* 

'The statement was signed by the following: 

Antone O. Martin, president, Puerto Rican 
Independent Association of Hawaii, Inc* 
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Augustine Montiho, president of Puerto 
Bican Civic Association of Hawaii, Inc 

Manuel C Elisary, president, Puerto Rican 
Athletic Association of Hawaii 

Manuel P. Vegas, president, Puerto Rican 
Musicians Association of Hawaii, Inc. 

The editorial follows: 

THEY’RE loyal, COOPERATIVE, PROGRESSIVE 

Timely action has been taken by the Puer¬ 
to Ricans of Hawaii to declare their complete 
loyalty to the United States. 

Four chief Puerto Rican organizations 
have joined in a declaration of this loyalty 
and of abhorrence for the recent uprising in 
Puerto Rico and particularly for the attempt 
to assassinate the President 

These groups are the Puerto Rican Inde¬ 
pendent Association of Hawaii, Inc., Puerto 
Rican Civic Association of Hawaii, Inc.; 
Puerto Rican Athletic Association of Ha¬ 
waii; Puerto Rican Musicians Association of 
Hawaii, Inc. 

Jointly these organizations represent vir¬ 
tually all of the immigrant Puerto Ricans 
and the Americans of Puerto Rican ancestry, 
a group of some 10,000. 

This message deserves and will get special 
attention in Washington, D. C. 

Delegate Farrington will carry with him 
to Washington this week end the news that 
the Puerto Ricans of Hawaii have no sym¬ 
pathy for the recent uprising in Puerto Rico, 
and completely repudiate any connection 
with any plot or intrigue aimed at the in¬ 
ternal security of Puerto Rico or of the United 
States. 

Members of the Puerto Rican community 
are justifiably proud of the fact that, when 
the Subcommittee of the House Un-Ameri¬ 
can Activities Committee conducted its 
public hearings here last spring, not one 
person of Puerto Rican ancestry was brought 
before that committee as a suspect. 

The lively appreciation of and active pride 
in their status as residents and citizens of 
the United States is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Puerto Ricans in 
Hawaii. 

Economically, culturally, and socially, the 
Puerto Ricans have made and are making 
rapid and steady progress. Through ■ the 
schools, the playfields, the churches, and the 
libraries and other institutions, the Puerto 
Ricans of Hawaii are merging into the gen¬ 
eral body of progressive, cooperative, ener¬ 
getic, and useful citizenry. 

Their instant revulsion against the Com¬ 
munist-inspired uprising in Puerto Rico, and 
the fanatical (and probably also Communist- 
inspired) attempt to kill the President, is not 
only commendable in itself—it is fine reas¬ 
surance that the Puerto Ricans in Hawaii are 
proving their value as loyal citizens of the 
United States and happy in that loyalty. 


South in Control of Next Congress 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

/ OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit the following edi¬ 
torial from the Southwest Citizen of Lake 
Charles, La.: 

South in Control of Next Congress 

If Mr. Truman expects to get any more of 
his Pair Deal programs enacted into law, his 
last chance for at least 2 years will begin 
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tomorrow, when the “lame duck” Congress 
meets 

In January he’ll have to deal with a new 
Congress over which his supporters will have 
only nominal control And in the driver’s 
seat will be the southern Democrats who will 
hold the balance of power. 

However, there lies here a responsibility 
to the Nation as a whole that must be 
shouldered seriously. For with its veto power, 
the South will m effect be legislating for the 
whole country. The record of next January’s 
Eighty-second Congress will be a severe test 
of our fair-mindedness, our political hon¬ 
esty, our statesmanship. There is a chance 
here to show the Nation in this atomic age 
what kind of government it would have if the 
capital were in Richmond instead of Wash¬ 
ington. 


Western Civilization Has Conquered Its 
Fear of Communism but the Struggle 
May Only Have Begun—Remarks of 
Secretary of Defense Marshall to the 
Defense Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—Requirement for 
Collective Forces as a Practical Means 
of Mutual Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent recess of Congress, there was held 
in Washington a conference of interna¬ 
tional importance. Representatives of 
12 independent and democratic nations, 
signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
met to consider what forces should be 
included in the supernational army that 
will be required if the defense of the 
North Atlantic nations is to be imple¬ 
mented. They discussed both the con¬ 
tribution of forces to be made now and 
long-range requirements, and they 
reached an agreement that is important 
to the future of democracy and the sur¬ 
vival of our western civilization. 

The meeting of the Defense Committee 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion was opened by the Honorable 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of De¬ 
fense. No man alive today could so well 
have filled the role of host, keynoter, and 
seader as Secretary Marshall. One time 
Chief of Staff of our Army, one time Sec¬ 
retary of State, and now Secretary of 
Defense, General Marshall has already 
assumed in the history of our Nation a 
sole comparable to that of General 
Washington. His name, through his sug¬ 
gestion of the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram, has become, like the name of 
Washington, a token of hope and promise 
to all lovers of democracy and peace. 

In remarks distinguished by their 
clarity and their directness Secretary 
Marshall set the tone of the meeting, 
and presented the foreign defense min¬ 
isters with a challenge they could not 
ignore. ‘T hope,*' he said, “that the year 
that has passed will go down into history 
as the one in which western civilization 


conquered its fear of communism.” 
Neither economic recovery in Europe nor 
military victory in Korea is so important 
as this conquest of fear everywhere. 
Just as the airlift supply of Berlin in¬ 
flicted a humiliating defeat on Russia in 
1949 so the successful action of demo¬ 
cratic armies, acting under United 
Nations Security Council mandate 
against aggression in Korea, inflicted a 
shameful defeat on the very piinciple of 
communism in 1950. Concerted action 
against the North Koreans was an asser¬ 
tion of our determination to remain 
united against every act of aggression 
that threatens democracy and peace. 

In our own country, the vigorous and 
successful direct’on of our contribution 
to the joint effort gave the lie to all the 
absurd and prejudiced charges of Com¬ 
munist sympathy on the part of our 
Government, and specifically of the State 
Department. Such charges, diverting 
our attention from the main task of com¬ 
bating communism where communism 
has greatest chance of success, had 
threatened to reduce our zeal in pursuing 
the objectives of the European recovery 
program, of the United Nations, and of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 
But that danger, too, is passed. We have 
been awakened to the danger that is real, 
and put away the childish tendency to 
suppose every hush a bear. 

We know now what the danger is, and 
we have confidence with which to face it. 
That confidence, however, must not be 
dissipated. Secretary Marshall warned: 

We must complete a plan that will make it 
perfectly clear to all the peoples we represent, 
and also to any who plot against us, that we 
are organizing, training, and equipping 
forces that can successfully resist aggression 
m any form. 

The blueprint for mutual defense con¬ 
sidered at the Washington meeting will 
be implemented by recommendations 
that will make the signatory nations 
stronger to meet present and immediate 
threats. Such recommendations should 
also produce action more quickly than 
it has done in the past. Those recom¬ 
mendations, of course, will be deliber¬ 
ated by the legislative bodi*=‘s to which, 
under democratic process, the delegates 
to the Washington meeting will report 
them. But parliaments of other nations 
will certainly be impressed, in their de¬ 
liberations, by the actions our own coun¬ 
try and our Congress have already initi¬ 
ated. As Secretary Marshall outlined 
them: 

We are increasing our own defense budget. 
We are adding to our armed forces. We are 
producing weapons and distributing them in 
constantly increasing quantities to the 
armed forces of (other North Atlantic Pact) 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress, now near¬ 
ing the end of its existence, can take 
great pride in the fact that it has made 
so great a contribution to the common 
defense of the free nations that border 
the North Atlantic Ocean. As the eyes 
of the world, in Secretary Marshall’s 
phrase, focused upon the Washington 
meeting, they must have observed what 
we have done, and what we are doings 
and appreciated what, under the inspira¬ 
tion of our leadership, other free nations 
are now determined to do. 
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Plans have been made that can quickly 
and effectively be translated into mili¬ 
tary strength, and that strength, over¬ 
coming the last vestiges of fear, will ef¬ 
fectively meet, and repel, the Communist 
challenge and the threat to peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert in the 
Congressional Record the text of Secre¬ 
tary Marshall's words* that wex'e at the 
same time an expression of courage and 
of faith, and a challenge to the foreign 
delegates to support us in our defense of 
democracy. 

The address by Secretary Marshall is 
as follows: 

On behalf of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, I extend to the members of this De¬ 
fense Committee of our North Atlantic com¬ 
munity of nations a warm welcome. A year 
has passed since the first meeting of the 
Defense Ministers here m Washington. It 
has been a year of significant progress toward 
security and peace, to the attainment of 
which the nations we represent have pledged 
their political, economic, and human re¬ 
sources. 

I hope that the year that has passed will 
go down into history as the one in which 
western civilization conquered its fear of 
communism- Economic recovery and In¬ 
creased military strength have given us 
greater courage to resist the Communist 
challenge. Victory in Korea is impressive 
evidence that the determined efforts of 
United Nations will have the backing of 
powerful military, naval, and air forces to 
defend the peace of the world. 

The added confidence we now have gained 
must not be dissipated. We must not sink 
into an attitude of complacency or over- 
confidence, for the struggle may only have 
begun. That is why this meeting of ours at 
this time is so important. This is the time 
that we must complete a plan that will make 
it perfectly clear to all the peoples we rep¬ 
resent, and also to any who plot against us, 
that we are organizing, training, and equip¬ 
ping forces that can successfully resist 
aggression in any form. We must adopt 
mutual defense plans that will exploit the 
full military potential that we possess among 
all of our 12 nations. We must develop plans 
in such a way that they not only are con¬ 
sistent with our principles and our tradi¬ 
tions but are realistic in the appreciation 
of the present critical situation. We must 
face facts without prejudice. We must now 
work together as a team and back our 
promises with positive actions. 

For my own country, I can say that we 
are wholeheartedly supporting a program for 
our mutual defense. We are increasing our 
own defense budget. We are adding to our 
Armed Forces. We are producing weapons 
and distributing them in constantly increas¬ 
ing quantities to the armed forces of your 
countries. But this treaty of ours is mutual 
in character. Each of us must contribute 
to the common defense in accordance with 
our respective capabilities. 

What has been done so far, good as it may 
be, is far from enough. The potential col¬ 
lective force of the United Nations was not 
enough to deter the aggressors in Korea. 
The actual collective forces of the North 
Atlantic States may not be enough to deter 
aggression in our North Atlantic area and 
definitely is not enough to resist attack 
without serious and critical Initial losses. 
That gap in military strength we must now 
close as quickly as possible. Out of this 
meeting should come definite recommenda¬ 
tions that not only will make us stronger to 
meet the present threats but to do so more 
quickly than past procedure would indicate. 

The processes of our governments among 
all of us are democratic, we must have time 
for deliberation and discussiop. of our na¬ 


tional policies. We have had a year now 
in which to make our position clear to each 
other and to our respective peoples. We 
have passed through the creative phase of es¬ 
tablishing the North Atlantic community. 
All of our peoples appear fully determined 
to accept the principle of mutual defense 
and to work together for its success. Now 
today they are entitled to a bill of particu¬ 
lars from us. 

In the next few weeks I will be called 
upon as Secretary of Defense of the United 
States to appear before our American Con¬ 
gress to defend the expenditures of vast 
sums of money for our mutual aid and to 
ask for a continuation of many of the con¬ 
structive steps we already have undertaken. 
I imagine every one of you under our re¬ 
spective democratic processes faces a simi¬ 
lar challenge. We must convince our leg¬ 
islative bodies and the millions they repre¬ 
sent that we have actually developed piacti- 
cal means of mutual defense and that each 
of us IS contributing fairly and fully to the 
common cause. We will have to prove that 
our plan can be put in successful operation 
and that it merits the wholehearted sup¬ 
port by our peoples and our governments. 

The eyes of the whole world I imagine are 
focused upon this meeting today. Our citi¬ 
zens are eager to ascertain what forces are to 
be raised, how, and when, and what every 
nation under the North Atlantic Pact will 
contribute. They are clearly entitled to such 
information. Therefore, let us make an 
effort to give it to them clearly and unmis¬ 
takably; and then let us go about the busi¬ 
ness of translating our plans into military 
strength quickly and effectively. That ap¬ 
pears to me to be the primary mission of this 
conference. 


Fourscore and Seven Years Ago 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OP ISTEW XORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine section 
for November 19, 1950: 

Fourscore and Seven Years Ago—The Get¬ 
tysburg Address, Which Looked Back to 

1776, PORESHADOVTED THE STRUGGLE WhICH 

Continues in 1960 

(By R, L. Duflus) 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na¬ 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

Today It Is exactly fourscore and seven 
years since Abraham Lincoln made “a few 
appropriate remarks” at the dedication of a 
cemetery for the Union dead who had fallen 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. The man who 
was expected to be the principal speaker was 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, a Justly 
renowned orator. President Lincoln had re¬ 
ceived and accepted a form invitation pre¬ 
cisely like those sent to scores of other dig¬ 
nitaries. It was not until November 2, after 
his acceptance, that he was asked to speak— 
as, indeed, the President of the United States 
had to be asked if he were present at all. 

Lincoln had read Everett's address, which 
was prepared and sent to him—and to all 
important newspapers—^well In advance, 
Mr. Lincoln had no desire to compete with 
that imposing, scholarly, and eloquent docu-» 


ment. He had to be brief and it was his in¬ 
stinct to be simple. He knew his words 
would be read by those whose sons or lovers 
or brothers had died at Gettysburg and on 
other battlefields and he must have hoped 
they would be read by the many thousands 
in the North who had begun to doubt if 
these sacrifices, this pain, this grief, were 
not too great a price to pay. 

Mr. Lincoln turned back to the birth of 
the Republic, much as we today turn back 
to the Gettysburg Address. He took a noble 
five-word phrase from the Declaration. Are 
men equal in intelligence or in goodness? 
He did not say they were. They are equal in 
their rights. They have an equal claim to 
liberty 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long en¬ 
dure.” 

We now know that the Confederacy was 
doomed by those July days of 1863 which saw 
Pickett’s charge repulsed at Gettysburg and 
the Stars and Stripes fiying again over Vicks¬ 
burg. But Lincoln could not be sure. The 
Confederate General Bragg had come within 
an ace of crushing Rosecrans at Chickamau- 
ga m September. There were 16,000 Union 
dead, wounded, and missing in that battle. 
In the spring of 1864 Grant was to lose 55,- 
000 men in his advance from the Rapidan 
to the James. 

When Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg, the 
war could still have been lost by military 
disaster, by political defeat, by compromise. 
Lincoln had to find words to stir the falter¬ 
ing spirit of the North. He had to find words 
to stir the peoples of Britain and France, 
so that their Governments would not dare 
take action against the Union. 

Perhaps a Nation so conceived and so dedi¬ 
cated could not long endure. That thought 
would come to him in the sleepless hours of 
the night. 

“We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting place for those 
who gave their lives that that Nation might 
live.” 

The Gettysburg battlefield in November 
1863, was no well-tended park, where visi¬ 
tors might spend a few mildly melancholy 
hours. It was a place of thinly hidden hor¬ 
ror. The armies had moved away without 
burying their dead. The civilian authori¬ 
ties had done what they could. Some of the 
original graves were too shallow. The vul¬ 
tures circled on slow and heavy wings. The 
Peach Orchard, the Big and Little Round 
Tops' Culp’s Hill—the squeamish who did 
not wish to be too realistically reminded of 
what it costs to be and remain free had bet¬ 
ter not visit those places. 

“It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate—we cannot) consecrate—we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract.” 

The Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States was humble when 
he considered the private soldier in the 
ranks. More than that, it was his purpose 
to make a symbol of that soldier—a man 
who may have been drafted or who may 
have enlisted for tho $300 blood money by 
which another man had bought exemption 
from the draft. 

The drafted men, the $300 volunteers, 
were not of the quality of those who had 
Joined in the rising of the North after 
Sumter fell. But Mr. Lincoln seemed to be 
saying that all those who stood their ground 
in the face of the enemy belonged to a de¬ 
mocracy of honor. The wilderness battles, 
the final fighting around Richmond, werb 
to testify to that faith, In time of great 
stress, in such encounters as the Battle 
above the Clouds, men's souls were purified. 
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Death was the final great companionship 
of the free. The living could not enter 
there. They could only he reverent in its 
presence. 

Other fields, ahead in the black shadows, 
had still to be consecrated. Again the 
cannon would thunder, again the rifle fire 
break out in the woods, the color sergeant 
would fall and another take up the flag, the 
wounded might think no freedom worth 
their agony, there would be weeping in many 
a home. Lincoln was perhaps weary of 
words. In the presence of this multitude of 
the living, he was closer to the unspeaking 
dead. 

“The world will little note, nor long re¬ 
member, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here ” 

Lincoln believed this. He told Ward 
Lamon, “That speech won’t scour * * ♦ 

The people are disappointed.” But there 
was immediate praise, some of it in the 
press, as well as the usual sneers and jeers. 
Everett wrote Lincoln he wished he could 
flatter himself he had come “as near the 
central idea of the occasion in 2 hours as you 
did in 2 minutes.” 

More than one reporter took down the 
words, for neither Lincoln nor his secre¬ 
taries had thought it worth while to have 
spare copies for the newspapers. The man 
from the New York Times did this. Writing, 
probably in long hand, he spoiled some of the 
best phrases but the full speech, as he got 
it, was published in this paper on November 
20. Eveiett’s followed it. 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi¬ 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad¬ 
vanced.” 

There was plenty of unfinished work. De¬ 
featism, pacifism, even treason were vocifer¬ 
ous in such Northern States as New York, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. Nearly a year 
was to pass and still Lincoln wouldn’t know 
before election day 1864, how he stood with 
his fellow citizens and with destiny; he 
wasn’t sure of victory of any kind. 

He went on in the voice that many long 
remembered, high pitched, not the big boom 
that you might have expected from so tall a 
man. There are no more beautiful cadences 
in the whole of English prose. 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—^that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Sandburg tells us how he went back to a 
big lunch and reception at the Wills home, 
attended patriotic services in the Presby¬ 
terian Church, and rode home to Washing¬ 
ton lying down in the drawing room of his 
car with a wet towel laid across his eyes 
and forehead. There is no sense of triumph 
in these details. He was, and his photo¬ 
graphs show it, weary to the depths of his 
soul. 

But he had said the words and they were 
immortal. They were armies with banners. 
They were artillery. They fought for the 
North in every subsequent battle. The new 
birth of freedom came, though not as he 
desired it, not with the magnanimity, the 
pity for the defeated enemies who were to 
be enemies no more, that if he had lived 
he would surely have striven for 

Now the Gettysburg address is fourscore 
and seven years behind us and the voice 
of Lincoln has been silent for five and eighty 
years. He stood at Gettysburg at the half¬ 
way point of the Republic’s progress from 
the Declaration to the dedication of our own 
and other nations to stand against aggres¬ 
sion in Korea. 


The cause for which the men who fell at 
Gettysburg gave the last full measure of de¬ 
votion has not been lost, nor has it won its 
final victory. Liberty is still threatened, it 
is still not certain that nations dedicated to 
it can long survive, there is ground far 
away in a strange land newly hallowed by 
the brave men, living and dead, who strug¬ 
gled there; anxious humanity still yearns 
for a new birth of freedom, government of 
the people, by the people, for the people is 
not a gift from heaven but must be de¬ 
fended anew from generation to generation. 

But the voice of Lincoln, in these few 
remarks, speaks to the whole world. This 
is what we like to think democracy means, 
what freedom means Time and new in¬ 
ventions and the sweep of history, war, and 
sorrow and despair, hopes broken on the 
wheel of dark events, the challenge of a 
new slavery and a new conspiracy against 
mankind—^these have changed no basic 
principle. 

Fourscore and seven years from now the 
battle may not even yet be finally won. But 
the cause will live and the words of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln will be still remembered. 


Air Pov/er Is Truly Peace Power—'‘Air 
Power Is Everything Within Our Nation 
That Has To Do With the Air; It In¬ 
cludes Our Aviation Production Line, 
Air Education, Commercial Transport, 
Private Flying, Maintenance Facilities, 
and Research Laboratories as Well as 
All Branches of the Military Establish¬ 
ment for Air” (From American Legion 
National Convention Resolution on 
Aeronautics) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Novemter 30, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no group of citizens upon which the Con¬ 
gress places greater reliance, nor whose 
studied findings merit greater considera¬ 
tion by the Congress of these United 
States, than do those of our veteran or¬ 
ganizations. I need not point out to you, 
sir, that when the American veteran 
speaks, the Congress of the United States 
lends an attentive ear. 

Mr. Speaker, that is as it should be, for 
the American veteran merits that confi¬ 
dence. No nation in this world can point 
to any citizen group that is more loyal, 
disinterested, and altogether concerned 
with the patriotic, ethical, cultural, or 
moral well-being of their country than 
the group of veterans that comprise the 
American Legion; and it is not, therefore, 
any happenstance that, when the Legion 
speaks—it speaks with a mighty voice. 
True to its constitution, however, it does 
so only on matters that have to do with 
the peace, well-being, and the security of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember one of 
America's top flight military leaders, a 
man who had spent his entire life in 
the United States Army, saying on one 


occasion. “Prank, within the rank and 
file of the American Legion will be found 
some of the most brilliant-minded mili¬ 
tary strategists in the whole world, and, 
while their conventions might present a 
sort of carnival appearance, the fact 
remains that anyone in attendance upon 
their committees will rapidly see that 
here are men—all of them experts in the 
matters whereof they speak.” 

Mr. Speaker, my son, James Robert— 
“Bob”—last week handed me a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the 1950 
American Legion Convention recently 
held at Los Angeles. In doing so, he 
remarked. “Dad, these resolutions are 
in accord with, the very things you have 
been saying for the last 2 years. I re¬ 
member that in several of your speeches 
you said that the men who work in the 
aviation production lines were just as 
much a part of the air power of the 
United States as were the men who flew 
the B-29’s or the B-36's,” and now comes 
the American Legion resolutions, stating 
that “air power is everything within the 
Nation that has to do with the air”; that 
“it includes air education, commercial 
transport, private flying, maintenance 
facilities, research laboratories, and the 
Military Establishment for Air.” 

It is well for the country that such 
activities as the Legion carries on are 
part and parcel of their group activities 
because out of their fact findings comes 
to us here in these United States some 
of the most fundamental military con¬ 
cepts. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States .is now 
and has for several years been on the 
fringe of all-out global warfare. More 
than ever I am convinced that the only 
thing which has contained the Russians 
to date and prevented them from out¬ 
right and direct attack has been our 
possession of a stockpile of atom bombs 
and our unquestioned ability to deliver 
them by air—^with precision and with 
dispatch. 

It IS because of these things that I 
am so concerned every time I hear some 
word spoken that would tend to disrupt 
the splendid work that has been done by 
the United States Air Force and the Navy 
air arm, not alone in the skirmish that 
has engaged us at such a terrific cost of 
life in Korea, but in achieving supremacy 
in the air. 

Inasmuch as I have heard rumors that 
attempt might be made to again, if not 
amend the National Security Act with re¬ 
spect to the Air Force, to congressionally 
establish some new form of organization, 
I was happy to learn that the Legion, in 
anticipation of that move, recommended 
“that the prc:;ent structure of the Air 
Force be maintained without change.” 

It was only after years of study and 
debate covering the last quarter of a 
century—subsequent to the adoption of 
the Reorganization Act and the consoli¬ 
dation of the Armed Services Committee, 
that the Congress, in its wisdom, finally 
adopted what we now have come to know 
as the National Security Act. It was 
under this act that the Department of 
the Air Force was established as a sep¬ 
arate unit. 

Just a few short months ago and upon 
the suggestion of Louis Johnson, the act 
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was amended. At that time, the opera¬ 
tion of the act as a whole was made a 
subject of extended study. Inasmuch as 
the Congress did not at that time see fit 
to change the present organization of the 
Air Force, it should certainly not now 
and within a few months, by ill-conceived 
legislation, force that great branch of 
our armed services mto an altogether 
new type of structure and responsibili¬ 
ties. Prudence dictates that no changes 
be effected until such time has elapsed 
as might enable us to learn exactly what 
it is that should be done in order to ob¬ 
tain the maximum air defense at a min¬ 
imum of cost to the American taxpayers. 

I am of one mind with the resolution 
of the Legion—there should be no or¬ 
ganic change made with respect to the 
Air Force until we have had time to study 
the development of that new branch of 
our armed services as it has been laid 
down, and certainly there should be no 
more organizational legislation than: 
was provided in the National Security 
Act of 1947, and amended as recently as 
a year ago. 

It is because of these facts that I was 
pleased to see the following paragraph 
among the resolutions adopted by the 
aeronautics committee of the Legion, and 
indorsed by its national convention: 

The current appropriations for the Air 
Force and naval aviation are for immediate 
needs. There Is yet to be established, by 
legislation, a succession of 6-year pro¬ 
grams, reviewable yearly, for research, de¬ 
velopment, and procurement of aircraft for 
the Air Force and the naval air arm for the 
purpose of maintaining a rapidly expandable 
production industry, and we renew our rec¬ 
ommendation made in 1949 that such a pro¬ 
gram be established by the Congress at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake, in 
the time which I have allotted to myself, 
to discuss at great length the time it 
takes to build an airplane from the draft¬ 
ing board to the time that it is rolling 
off a production Ime. I have heard it 
variously estimated as requiring from 5 
to 7 years, and heaven knows that time 
is running out on us. All of these facts 
are well understood by the American Le¬ 
gion, and it is because of that under¬ 
standing that that orgamzation stead¬ 
fastly adheres to its recommendations 
for a consistent long-term program of 
aircraft procurement sufficient in size to 
provide an economical and stable air¬ 
craft aviation industry, efficiently oper¬ 
ated to the end that the United States 
Air Force, as well as the Navy air arm, 
will be equipped at the earliest possible 
moment with modem combat planes of 
the latest design and type. 

Mr. Speaker, I am personally (disposed 
to feel there still exists a great deal of 
misunderstanding with respect to the 
size of our current defense effort ex¬ 
pressed by the 70-group air force and its 
supporting units, as recommended not 
alone by the President's Aviation Policy 
Commission, but by our own Joint Con¬ 
gressional Air Policy Board and as legis¬ 
lated and authorized by the Congress in 
the Army and Air Force Authorization 
Act of 1949. 

It is to he remembered at all times that 
even now our Air Force is not being 


built to a size that will put America on a 
wartime footing. What we in Congress 
have done to date looks merely to build¬ 
ing a peacetime air power program which 
would provide an adequate base for ex¬ 
pansion in the event of war. That is 
what the Congressional Aviation Board 
recommended, and that is what the Pres¬ 
idential Air Policy Commission reported 
to this Congress should be done some 4 
years ago. 

What we have recently authorized and 
made appropriations to build, as of this 
houi', is an Air Force sufficient merely 
to— 

A. Withstand an initial blow intended 
to cripple these United States. 

B. Form the basis for a strong terri¬ 
torial defense. 

C. Provide effective retaliation but not 
a sustained defensive action. 

To my manner of thought and in this 
hour of peril, that is not enough. 

What America must accomplish with 
all dispatch is to both achieve and main- 
tam unquestioned supremacy in the air. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing that air power 
is truly peace power, under unanimous 
consent of the House to extend my re¬ 
marks, I mclude the aeronautic resolu¬ 
tion passed by the American Legion at 
its Thirty-second National Convention 
held in Los Angeles, together with the 
statement of policy agreed upon by their 
aeronautic committee, and which was 
adopted. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

We reaffirm our declaration of policy con¬ 
tained In a 1949 report of this committee and 
in the bulletin of the American Legion en¬ 
titled “The Fifties—Decade of Air Decision/* 
as follows: 

Air power is everything within the nation 
that has to do with air. It includes air edu¬ 
cation, commercial transport, private flying, 
maintenance facilites, research laboratories, 
and the military establishment for air. No 
nation that merely has airplanes in the 
hands of its professionals can be said truly 
to possess air power. A nation must also 
tmderstand air power and its significance. 

The Job of the American Legion is to de¬ 
velop that statesmanship of the air within 
our own ranks. We must recognize that 
without a healthy aircraft manufacturing 
Industry, a financially stable air transporta¬ 
tion Industry, and a genuine research pro¬ 
gram, military aviation cannot be supported. 

The current appropriations for the Air 
Force and naval aviation are for immediate 
needs. There is yet to be established, by 
legislation, a succession of 6-year programs, 
reviewable yearly, for research, development, 
and procurement of aircraft for the Air Force 
and the naval air arm for the purpose of 
maintaining a rapidly expandable produc¬ 
tion industry, and we renew our recommen¬ 
dation made In 1949 that such a program 
be established by the Congress at the earliest 
practicable date. 

We note with approval that the Congress 
has enacted legislation to develop prototype 
cargo and transport aircraft, primarily for 
commercial use, but suitable for military use 
In the event of emergency, to be administered 
by the Secretary of Commerce in conjimc- 
tion with the Air Force, in line with our 
recommendation of 1949. 

In the Interest of both civil and military 
aviation, we recommend that the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration and other appropri¬ 
ate agencies of the Ctovernment be given 
adequate funds to continue and complete 
research and development in the field of all- 
weather flying devices. 


RECORD 

We recognize that in the interest of mili¬ 
tary effectiveness, the Air Force must main¬ 
tain complete control, Jurisdiction, and com¬ 
mand of all Its present components and to 
that end we recommend that the present 
structure of the Air Force be maintained 
without change. 

We have heretofore recommended tha’ the 
Air Force and the Naval Air Arm be expanded 
in accordance with the principal recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission and the Joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, and we record with 
satisfaction that considerable progress has 
been made toward the attainment of those 
objectives. We recommend that the goals 
set by those boards be further revised and 
the program be adjusted to meet the present 
and reasonably foreseeable world conditions. 

We renew our recommendation that the 
appropriate agencies of the Government ex¬ 
plore fully and establish an adequate pro¬ 
gram for military, naval, and commercial 
airships under our flag. 

We recommend to the national member¬ 
ship committee of the American Legion that 
it establish effective liaison with the Air Force 
In order to aid the Air Force in its recruit¬ 
ment program. 

(The above statement of policy was agreed 
upon by your aeronautics committee and 
was adopted.) 

Resolution No. 64 was consolidated with 
resolution No. 694, which was approved and 
reads as follows: 

*‘Eesolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled in Los An¬ 
geles, Calif., October 9-12, 1950, recommend 
that a United States Air Academy be estab¬ 
lished.’* 

(Resolution No. 439. referred to the stand¬ 
ing committee.) 

(Resolution No, 180, rejected.) 


The Negro^ Misled in ^^Rights" Fight 


EXTENSION OP REIMLARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to submit the following article 
from the Daily World of Opelousas, La.: 

Others Say 

The following is reprinted from the October 
22 issue of the Telegram, a weekly newspaper 
published In Washington, D. O., by Davis 
Lee, a Negro, Time magazine recently, in an 
article about Lee, gave the newspaper's cir¬ 
culation at 110,000. A previous article by 
Lee was widely reprinted in newspapers, in¬ 
cluding this one. 

“THE NEGRO, MISLED IN 'RIGHTS* FIGHT 

“(By Davis Lee, publisher) 

“The more I travel, listen, and observe, the 
more convinced 1 become that the Negro has 
been grossly misled in this matter of inte¬ 
gration and civil rights. 

“It appears to me that the first things 
should come first, and that our economic 
well-being is of greater significance than the 
privilege or right to attend a white school or 
to associate with white people on an equal 
basis provided by Supreme Court decisions 
and pressure legislation. 

“As a Negro, and an American, 1 naturally 
want to see my race enjoy every right, privi¬ 
lege, and opportunity enjoyed by any other 
American, but I am opposed to any type of 
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agitation designed to deprive the other fellow 
of a right to be associated with his own kind 
exclusively, if he so desires. I would like to 
reserve such a right for myself and definitely 
would not like it encroached upon by a 
Supreme Court edict or any other kind of 
interference. 

“The rignt granted to one or two Negroes in 
Virginia or some other Southern State to 
enter a State graduate school is of no benefit 
to the millions of our people who are in need 
of the bare necessities of life, and when the 
fortiinately situated members of the race 
conduct campaigns of agitation for selfish 
gain the needy masses suffer.” 

NOR WHITES EITHER 

“V/hile the South does not provide ample 
or adequate modern school facilities for Ne¬ 
groes everywhere, neither does it provide 
completely modern facilities for white 
schools, because the money is not available 
for such a vast undertaking. However, rapid 
progress has been made, and in Montgomery, 
Ala, and several other communities the Ne¬ 
gro schools far exceed the white schools in 
modernization and physical appearance. 
Neither do the majority of southern Negroes 
nor the majority of the whites approve of the 
present program to disrupt a custom which 
has served both races well down through the 
years and contributed so much to the Ne¬ 
gro’s economic security. 

“Just what would be the future educa¬ 
tional status of the Negro in the South if the 
legislatures of all of the Southern States 
would enact legislation withdrawing State 
financial support from all schools of higher 
learning, starting at the high-school level? 
Not only is this possible but if it should come 
to pass, the Negro would be unable to finance 
his own educational program. Negro- 
financed educational programs have been a 
failure in the past and nothing miraculous 
has happened which would cause a normal 
person to assume that the future holds any 
better prospect. 

“Years ago southern Negro educators made 
annual pilgrimages to the North to raise 
funds for the support of their schools and 
this practice continued until northern phi¬ 
lanthropists found out that the Negro edu¬ 
cators were the beneficiaries instead of the 
schools. The AME Church, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, and some other minor denomi¬ 
nations have been active in the field of Negro 
education, but their achievements have been 
nothing to write home about. Not only that, 
but every year charges have flown thick and 
fast anent the misappropriations of school 
funds. The operation of Negro schools has 
not only produced some of the Nation’s juic¬ 
iest scandals but is a damaging reflection of 
the Negro’s integrity and his ability to oper¬ 
ate and finance an educational program.” 

WHITE DOLLARS 

“No race or nationality in this Nation has 
excelled or equaled the Negro in educational 
attainment and achievement, but this edu¬ 
cational opportunity was not only created 
by white dollars but has been financed by 
white people throughout the Nation. It is 
an unfortunate fact, that Negroes contribute 
very little to their own community well¬ 
being and improvement and this fact should 
be taken into account by these agitators be¬ 
fore they initiate their program for demands 
in the field of education. 

“Instead of spending thousands of dollars 
to finance unnecessary court fights for priv¬ 
ileges which will cost the race millions in lost 
valuable friendships and racial good will, our 
leaders should go into the Negro ghettoes 
and force the local grocer to carry prime 
meats and sell to our people grade A products 
which will make us healthy. 

“I lived in Newark, N. J., one of the sup¬ 
posedly liberal cities, and it is impossible to 
find prime beef or grade A cuts of any kind 
of meat in the Negro sections of the city. 
This situation is true throughout the United 


States. Grocers in Negro communities carry 
the most inferior brands. 

“Go into any Negro community and the 
meat market windows are filled with cheap, 
inferior smoked and salt meats. Some of 
it was put through some curing process after 
it had gone bad. 

“It IS no wonder that the death rate is so 
high among Negroes. When one considers 
the food situation plus inadequate housing, 
it is a wonder that the death rate is not 
higher. 

“It appears to me that our leaders should 
direct their efforts toward correcting these 
abuses which are undermining our very ex¬ 
istence. And these abuses are not practiced 
against us by white people alone, our own 
people are just as bad. 

“Negro restaurants buy the cheapest food, 
and charge the highest price. Last week on 
a tour of five States I was not able to get a 
decent cup of coffee. Some of the coffee sold 
to me looked like mud and tasted worse. 

“It is very apparent to me that the Negro 
leaders of this Nation have a distorted sense 
of real values. They appear to be more in¬ 
terested in breaking down racial barriers and 
conducting their campaigns of agitation, in 
spreading hate, than in spending their ener¬ 
gies and money toward the attainment of a 
better way of life.” 

IMPRESSED BY SOUTH 

“I was in Atlanta last week and was greatly 
impressed by the large number of outstand¬ 
ing and progressive Negro businesses. 
Atlanta is strictly a segregated city. I was 
in several New England cities this week where 
there is not supposed to be any segregation, 
and I found not one creditable Negro busi¬ 
ness. 

“The only owned and operated Negro radio 
station is not in New York, but in Atlanta. 
Segregation has not only given the Negro 
in the South an opportunity to carve his in¬ 
dustrial and economic destiny, but it has 
forced him to the fore as the most substan¬ 
tial and economically secure Negro in the 
world. 

“The Negro in New York, Newark, and other 
supposedly liberal centers may enjoy the 
privilege to eat where he pleases or go to any 
theater or public place of amusement, but a 
Negro can’t get a license to operate a liquor 
package store, and there are any number of 
fields that he can’t enter business in other 
eastern and northern cities. But this is not 
true in the South; a Negro can enter any kind 
of business he wishes and southern whites 
will even lend the money. Some of the 
largest contractors in the South are Negroes. 

“Northern Negro dollars spent to force 
southern white universities to admit Negroes 
will certainly not contribute anything toward 
continued good race relations in the South, 
and race relations were definitely on the 
improve until all of these school suits started. 

“I find more race prejudice in the East than 
I have found in Georgia or Mississippi. Two 
weeks ago 10 tourist camps refused to rent 
me a cabin just outside of Pittsburgh, and 
Pennsylvania is one of the first States to 
enact a civil-rights law. 

“If the NAACP is really interested in cor¬ 
recting a real evil in the school situation, 
then it should direct Its efforts toward the 
schools in Harrisburg, the capital of Penn¬ 
sylvania, which is a little closer than the 
nearest southern school target. 

“The American race situation has not only 
taken on added alarming proportions but has 
developed into a serious problem which could 
explode and create a national crisis. In¬ 
stead of trying to find peace in Korea and in 
other foreign lands, our leaders, both white 
and colored, should try to find a panacea 
for these racial ills and establish peace at 
home before advocating it abroad. We are 
not in a position to teach the other fellow 
how to establish unity in his bailiwick when 
we don’t have it in our own.’* 


Woodrow Wilson and His Clients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix, I include an editorial by Norman 
Cousins entitled ‘'Woodrow Wilson and 
His Clients,’’ which appeared in the Sep¬ 
tember 23 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 

The recollection of Wilson’s part in 
the continuing crusade for a world of 
law and order is appropriate, I think, as 
free men face what would seem to 
be their last grim chance to achieve that 
ideal. 

The editorial follows: 

Woodrow Wilson and His Clients 

Monday, September 25, is the thirty-first 
anniversary of one of the saddest and most 
costly days in American history. It was on 
that day that Woodrow Wilson made his last 
public speech. He was fighting to win over 
the American people to the cause of the 
League of Nations, for he was convinced that 
the war just ended would become merely the 
opening episode of a continuing tragedy if 
the nations failed to establish world law. 
And the biggest test was right here in Amer¬ 
ica. Public opinion was slow in seeing the 
connection between world peace and world 
law. Traditionally, too, the American peo¬ 
ple had been accustomed to waiting for a 
problem to come to a boil before doing any¬ 
thing about it. Wilson’s case rested on the 
need to anticipate crisis as the best means 
of crushing it. 

Imagine the unutterable anguish of the 
man who had managed to convince millions 
of people all over the world of this, only to 
return home to find that leaders of the op¬ 
posing political party had been capitalizing 
on the desire of Americans to forget about 
the war, forget about Europe, forget about 
involvements. And the campaign against 
the League was succeeding. Hence Wilson’s 
decision to carry the fight for peace to the 
people. It was to be a tour that would at¬ 
tempt to crack open the isolationist heart¬ 
land. The compressed schedule called for 
about 100 speeches before audiences in al¬ 
most every State stretching from Ohio to the 
west coast—^all in a few short weeks. 

The best account of that trip—^Wilson’s 
last public trip—is to be found in a com¬ 
pelling and evocative book, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son as I Know Him, by Joseph P. Tumulty, 
his confidant and friend who served as pri¬ 
vate secretary for 11 years. The book ap¬ 
peared in 1921 and is now out of print, but 
it IS hoped that the publishers can be per¬ 
suaded to bring out a new edition, for what 
it has to say is even more timely today than 
it was a generation ago. 

Tumulty wrote that the small group 
around Wilson resisted the Idea of the trip 
as soon as it became known. The President 
had returned from Europe showing the 
effects of his exertions. He was suffering 
from violent headaches and was easily fa¬ 
tigued. When an attempt was made to post¬ 
pone the trip, Wilson would have none of it. 
He told Tumulty that he knew he was “at 
the end of my tether,” but insisted that a 
desperate effort had to be made to win over 
the American people in time. 

“If the treaty should be defeated,’* he 
said, “God only knows what would happen 
to the world as a result of it In the pres¬ 
ence of the great tragedy which now faces 
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people everywhere, no decent man can count 
his own personal fortunes in the reckoning.’* 

Tumulty suggested a compromise. Set 
aside 1 week in the tour for a rest at a quiet 
place in the Grand Canyon. Even this the 
President rejected “This is a business trip, 
pure and simple,” he insisted, “and the itin¬ 
erary must not include a vacation of any 
kind.” 

- The trip got under way. As it progressed, 
Wilson seemed somehow to find a magical 
second wind that enabled him to speak three, 
four, or even five times a day, seven days a 
week. Tumulty and the President’s staff 
marveled at his ability to mask his fatigue 
while talking. Never had they heard him 
more eloquent or more convincing Many of 
the talks were extemporaneous but they all 
reflected Wilson’s great talent for clarity and 
precision of thought and expression. 

And Wilson’s message was getting across. 
It was hard work but you could see the 
people responding to the call for sanity and 
the need to put decency to work in dealings 
among nations. There were hopes in the 
President’s party that the encouraging eaily 
reactions would reach a crescendo hy the 
time the tour ended. When the President 
spoke at Pueblo on September 25 he was 
more impassioned and effective than ever. It 
was a longer talk than usual, and it almost 
seemed that Wilson realized it might be his 
last. As he spoke the audience was deeply 
moved by what he said hut they were also 
moved by his frail appearance. It was easy 
to see that something was wrong; his face 
clearly showed the effects of the constant 
strain not only of the trip but of his labors 
overseas for the League. 

He began his Pueblo talk by saying that 
he had come to speak in behalf of his clients. 
Those clients, he said, were the next genera¬ 
tion. He wanted to be sure that the meas¬ 
ures would be taken here and now that would 
make it unnecessary for that next generation 
to be sent on another war errand. He spoke 
of the hundreds of American mothers who 
came up to grasp his hand during his trip— 
mothers whose sons had been killed in 
France. They had said, many of them, “God 
bless you, Mr. President.’* 

“Why, my fellow citizens/’ he asked, 
“should they pray God to bless me? I 
advised the Congress of the United States 
to create the situation that led to the death 
of their sons. I ordered their sons overseas. 
I consented to their sons being put in the 
most diflacult parts of the battle line, where 
death was certain, as in the impenetrable 
difficulties of the Argonne forest. Why 
should they weep upon my hand and call 
down the blessings of God upon me? They 
do so because they believe that their boys 
died for something that vastly transcends 
any of the immediate and palpable objects of 
the war. They believe that wrapped up with 
the liberty of the world is the continuous 
protection of that liberty by the concerted 
powers of all the civilized world. 

“These men were crusaders. They were 
going forth to prove the might of Justice 
and right, and all the world accepted them 
as crusaders. Their achievement has made 
all the world believe in America as it be¬ 
lieves in no other nation in the modern 
world.” 

The President spoke of his visit to a hill¬ 
side near Paris, at the cemetery of Suresnes, 
where American soldiers were buried. He 
then referred to the many men in Congress 
and public life who were now opposing the 
creation of a world society which, if all 
nations Joined in giving it real authority, 
might be able to crush the causes of war^ 
and he said he hoped these men might have 
been with him to see those graves. 

“I wish,” he said, “that they could feel 
the moral obligation that rests upon us not 


to go back on those boys, but to see the 
thing through, to see it through to the end, 
and make good the redemption of the world. 
For nothing less depends upon this deci¬ 
sion, nothing less than the liberation and 
salvation of the world. 

“Now that the mists of this great question 
have cleared away, I believe that men will 
see the trust eye to eye and face to face. 
There is one thing that the American people 
always rise to and extend their hand to, 
and that is the truth of justice and of liberty 
and of peace We have accepted that truth 
and we are going to be led by it, and it is 
going to lead us. and through us the world, 
out into pastures of quietness and peace 
such as the world never dreamed of before.” 

As the President spoke, Tumulty looked 
around and could see the impact of his 
words. Hard-boiled newspapermen who had 
sat dry-eyed through the previous speeches 
were now visibly moved. He looked at Mrs. 
Wilson and saw tears in her eyes. The 
thousands of people in the large amphi¬ 
theater were responding to moral leadership. 

But the tour was never completed Late 
that night, the night of the Pueblo speech, 
Dr Grayson, the President’s physician, sum¬ 
moned Tumulty. The President was seri¬ 
ously ill His left side was paralyzed. One 
side of his face was limp and expressionless. 
His left arm and left leg failed to respond 
to stimulus. The searing headaches that 
were an old story throughout the tour now 
held the President’s mmd in a steel-like 
grip. 

The western trip was over. Woodrow 
Wilson had fought and lost. 

For at least 16 years Americans gave little 
thought to this defeat. All during the 
twenties and into the thirties it was fash¬ 
ionable to view Wilson kindly but somewhat 
skeptically. He was a great idealist, we 
said patronizingly, a great idealist who never 
realized we lived in a practical world. The 
word “impractical” became his epitaph. 

But during the Second World War and, in¬ 
deed, in the years immediately preceding the 
war the realization grew that Wilson was per¬ 
haps the most practical man of his time, for 
he had addressed himself to the basic needs 
of America and the world both. He spoke of 
ideals, certainly, for he believed that ideals 
were our natural assets and. In time of emer¬ 
gency, our finest weapons. Our failure to 
act on those ideals in time resulted in count¬ 
less thousands of Woodrow Wilson’s “clients” 
going on another war errand. 

And what about Woodrow Wilson’s Ideals 
today? There is a United Nations, and the 
United States has accepted the responsibili¬ 
ties of membership. But is the United States 
exercising the type of leadership in the 
United Nations that can yet achieve world 
law? There are signs that we are, as in Korea. 
But there are also signs that the United 
States is still hypnotized by the false slogans 
of sovereignty, still willing to shelter the 
fallacy that world law can operate without 
compulsory obligations and commitments. 
We are reluctant to talk about the ideal of 
world citizenship, though It could be the 
most effective salient there is against Rus¬ 
sian ideology. When we talk about Ideals 
we mumble them somewhat incoherently, as 
though they are uncomfortable on our lips. 

When Wilson spoke ideals he was not self- 
conscious, he did not stammer, he was* not 
apologetic. He was representing the strength 
of America as he understood it and as his¬ 
tory had confirmed it. We do not honor his 
memory unless we also honor his convictions. 
At the heart of those convictions was the 
belief that vision—vision with spaciousness 
and moral grandeur^is not only the solvent 
of potential danger but the natural setting 
for a human community at peace. 


Addrecs by Attorney General of the UEited 
Stales at Midcentary Homecoming Con¬ 
vocation of Western Maryland College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 1 (.legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on No¬ 
vember 18, 1950, Hon. J. Howard Mc¬ 
Grath, Attorney General of the United 
States, and formerly a distinguished 
member of the United States Senate, 
delivered an address before the midcen¬ 
tury homecoming convocation of West¬ 
ern Maryland College, at Westminster, 
Md., which truly deserves to be brought 
to the attention of all the people of the 
country. 

The occasion furnished an auspicious 
setting for the trenchant remarks of the 
chief legal officer of the United States. 
Western Maryland College, in its many 
years of service to the people of Mary¬ 
land and of the entire area, has made a 
contribution to the progress of our peo¬ 
ple and to the advancement of culture 
and enlightenment which is everywhere 
apparent in the splendid group of 
alumni, many of them now occupying 
prominent positions in the professions, 
in business and industry, and in public 
affairs. Hon. F. Murray Benson, chair¬ 
man of the board of the college, and an 
outstanding attorney of Maryland, pre¬ 
sided. 

In his address Attorney General Mc¬ 
Grath reviewed the changes in the eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social fields which 
have occurred during the half century 
just coming to a close and rightly singled 
out dictatorships in general and com¬ 
munism in particular as the most men¬ 
acing of all the many problems facing 
the world today. 

It was an address that invites the most 
thorough attention and consideration of 
all who had the pleasure to hear it or 
who will be privileged to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

President Ensor, Senator O’Conor, distin¬ 
guished guests, members of the board of 
trustees, alumni, students, and friends of 
Western Maryland College, I deem it a great 
honor to be here with you this morning and 
participate in your observance of an occa¬ 
sion, unusual and extraordinary—your mid¬ 
century and home-coming convocation—even 
though I am here in a pinch-hitting role. I 
regret that illness has prevented you from 
hearing the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States, the Honorable Alben W. 
Barkxet, who had eagerly looked forward to 
this visit with you, but who, on his physi¬ 
cian’s orders, is unable to do so. in all 
frankness, and with a deep and sincere sense 
of humility, 1 can never hope to match his 
forensic ability, his oratorical flawlessness 
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and his bottomless source of wit and wisdom. 
I know you all join me in wishing him a 
very speedy and complete recovery. 

It is fitting and proper that in the midst of 
a century which, judging by its first half, 
will be recorded in the annals of mankind 
as the most momentous in history, we pause 
at a meeting of this sort to examine and 
evaluate the events of the past half century, 
to assess the state of our civilization of to¬ 
day, to take inventory of all our values, and 
to endeavor to plan for the next 50 years. 
I am particularly impressed by your char¬ 
acterization of this gathering as a convoca¬ 
tion as well as a homecoming. The term 
"‘convocation” owes its origin to the ancient 
assemblies of the clergy of the Church of 
England and later to all ecclesiastical coun¬ 
cils. While a college homecoming is a happy 
event in the life of an alumnus, in enabling 
him to return to his alma mater, to revisit 
the scenes of a happy youth, to renew old 
acquaintances, to reminisce in joyful experi¬ 
ences, enrich memories, and renew allegi¬ 
ance to a beloved institution, a convocation 
connotes a serious tone to an assemblage. 
The state of world affairs necessitates sober 
reflection at any gathering these days. 

As we reflect upon the 50 years which now 
have fleeted, we know that we have wit¬ 
nessed during those years the most revolu¬ 
tionary changes in economic, political, and 
social phases of human endeavor. The tech¬ 
nological and mechanical progress of the 
past half century has far surpassed all that 
has been achieved in this respect throughout 
the centuries before 1900, Only by a proper 
comprehension of this phenomenon will we 
be atle to evaluate our present stake in 
civilization and plan for the world of the 
future. You are all familiar with the enor¬ 
mous advances made in the sciences, in the 
arts, in the fields of medicine, transporta¬ 
tion, and communication. 

These mechanical and technological ad¬ 
vancements have resulted in creating a com¬ 
plex and most confusing civilization. The 
entire universe has become one small neigh¬ 
borhood. But alas, we have not kept pace 
morally and spiritually. We have not as yet 
learned to live as close neighbors. We have 
made little, if any, progress m the vital field 
of human relationship. That is why our 
world of today is a welter of confusion and 
of fear. That is why we are living in a very 
critical epoch, which sees our democratic 
way of life in very grave danger of being 
completely destroyed. These are seething 
days in the lives of all. The earth has been 
contracted by the discoveries of man, but 
his power to control it has correspondingly 
be'in contracted. 

Communism in its true essence is a real 
menace and danger to our institutions. 
There are over 2,000,000,000 people in the 
world, and over one-third—700,000,000—are 
enslaved by the self-made masters of a bru¬ 
tal totalitarian regime. Moreover, the reck¬ 
less and irresponsible threat of atomic pow¬ 
er and 'ts secrets have added to our tension 
and fear of these diabolic enemies of free¬ 
dom. This hour is a crucial hour in world 
history, We are living through a period 
when dangerous and powerful forces seek to 
test the enduring power of democracy as a 
form of government. 

We have watched with growing alarm the 
senes of events which have brought much of 
the world under the domination of these 
ruthless dictatorships. The present world 
crisis must be viewed In its true light—a 
threat of the most serious character to the 
democratic way of life as we know and cher¬ 
ish it. 

World events have hurled our beloved 
country into a position of world leadership. 
Our responsibility In this respect is no 
longer confined to one continent. En¬ 


slaved humanity everywhere looks upon us 
as the citadel of all human liberties—their 
only beacon of hope. We must not and shall 
not fail. We have throughout our history 
met many threats and challenges to our lib¬ 
erties, and we must be prepared now to meet 
the most serious of all. 

The danger we are now facing will require 
greater sacrifices than ever were demanded 
of us. It is not enough to gird ourselves with 
weapons of war and defense. It will not suf¬ 
fice to make our country an arsenal of weap¬ 
ons for democracy. It must also become the 
arsenal of things moral and spiritual, the 
weapons by which we shall be enabled to 
chart the tortuous road to world peace and 
universal brotherhood. We must provide, 
strengthen, and maintain the institutions 
which will train and educate the leaders 
who will be able to disseminate these moral 
and spiritual forces which alone can serve 
as catalytic agents in forging and molding 
our democratic system into an indestructi¬ 
ble tower of fieedom, good will, and justice. 

Our hopes of avoiding disaster are in our 
ability to mobilize to the utmost our skill 
in the political and ideological fields, as well 
as the economic and military. We shall win 
only if we succeed m inculcating in ourselves 
the basic principles upon which our Nation 
was founded and which are responsible for 
its greatness We shall be successful in es¬ 
tablishing a just and merciful society if we 
can educate our people to discriminate be¬ 
tween the true and the false, the genuine 
and the spurious. We must, m short, con¬ 
tinue to strive for a high standard of edu¬ 
cation. 

We must realize that whatever conflict ex¬ 
ists is not primarily one between Bussia and 
the United States, or between east and west, 
or between communism and capitalism as 
economic systems, as is so commonly said. 
It is far deeper than any of these. It is a 
conflict between two totally different phi¬ 
losophic ! of government. One believes that 
man’s problems can only be solved from the 
top down; the other believes that most prob¬ 
lems can best be solved from the bottom up. 
One puts its primary faith in a few sup¬ 
posed supermen—^leaders—at the top; the 
other puts its primary faith in the good 
sense, resourcefulness, and capabilities of or¬ 
dinary people, who are masters in their own 
houses and are able to choose their own rep¬ 
resentatives in genuinely free elections. 

In reality, it is a conflict between two 
wholly different philosophies of life—^two 
different concepts as to the nature of man; 
which means two different concepts as to 
the nature of God, and the nature of the 
universe in which we live. 

To be victorious m this conflict we need 
a strong and deep faith in the indestructi¬ 
bility of our institutions and a renewed 
dedication to its principles. What our 
Nation and the world must have, if they 
are to be saved, is what Lincoln prayed for 
at Gettysburg—“Under God, a new birth of 
freedom”—a new understanding of that 
priceless privilege. 

Moreover, to comprehend and thus be 
able to solve the complex and difficult prob¬ 
lems facing us today, even in our own eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political world, we need 
increased knowledge. We must understand 
these difficulties and we must be equipped 
to think through their solutions. That is 
why our institution of learning assumes 
such importance today. The kind of in¬ 
tellectual training our youth receives today 
will determine the nature of our course in 
the life to come. That will resolve whether 
the world will remain free or slave. 

We must have more of our men and 
women trained to think and lead. We must 
multiply the number of our men and 
women in public and private life, who have 


been disciplined to think for themselves 
clearly. That is why the American college, 
and especially the independent private col¬ 
lege, plays so cogent a part m our plans for 
our march to freedom. 

Such institutions are best able to instill 
in our youth the true essence of democracy, 
namely, that it is a personal way of life 
and a system of social and political organ¬ 
ization, that It IS a positive and not a nega¬ 
tive philosophy; that it is a way of life that 
is of real worth and satisfaction; that it 
represents the sum total of ideals which 
must find expression in the lives of all human 
beings; that only through its processes can 
we achieve enlightened government. 

Such institutions are best qualified to 
supply the trained leadership we need so 
sorely in this war of survival. The 600 
small private colleges are best equipped to 
produce such qualified leaders These 
leaders must be thoroughly educated in 
their responsibilities, and colleges like 
western Maryland have done so in the past 
and will, with your unstinted help and co¬ 
operation, continue to do so on a greater 
scale. 

America needs today a generation ot 
pioneers—^American youth equipped and 
trained in such colleges as yours and mine, 
to explore and develop new frontiers of 
better human relationships, a more enduring 
world peace, a happier and safer world order. 

It will be the function of our schools and 
colleges to serve as vehicles for the trans¬ 
mission of the recognized moral values which 
are basic to the maintenance of our civiliza¬ 
tion. While educators may differ as to the 
methods, the common objectives of all in¬ 
stitutions of learning must be the reinforce¬ 
ment of ethical standards in the traits of 
honesty, integrity, and loyalty of our society. 
But our schools and colleges necessarily 
must also teach the methods by which a 
democracy can be maintained. 

Since a democracy is based on truth, it is 
the function of the academic world to lead 
in the dissemination of truth so that the 
world will know what the daily world events 
signify. The sacred flame of freedom which 
is now in danger of being extinguished will 
continue to burn only so long as the aca¬ 
demic world will steadfastly uphold its posi¬ 
tion as trustee of all those true values which 
mankind recognizes as the component ele¬ 
ments of a real democracy. All educators 
and all institutions of learning must join 
hands in the endeavor to see to it that free¬ 
dom shall not perish from this earth There 
are too many citadels of ignorance on this 
earth, and like all citadels they cannot be 
taken by a frontal assault; they can only 
be taken by long-seige operations. The col¬ 
lege tradition is a symbol of unity of civiliza¬ 
tion because truth is universal. 

Daniel C. Gilman, the first president of 
Johns Hopkins University, summed up his 
conception of an ideal university—^that it 
should function for “the advancement of 
learning, the conservation of knowledge, the 
development of talent, the promotion of spir¬ 
ituality, the cultivation of literature, the 
elevation of professional standards and the 
maintenance of repose ” Every true uni¬ 
versity and college should serve those pur¬ 
poses. 

I submit that the small private independ¬ 
ent college is best equipped to enable a 
student to fulfill these purposes within its 
institutional environment. Within the 
precincts of a small college, it is easier for 
the average student to acquire those traits 
which enable him to benefit most from such 
an institution, Smallness is an advantage 
in the production of leadership because 
smallness tends to induce greater individual 
participation. In fact, individual interests 
initiating action in all matters that relate 
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to man’s contact with his fellow men gen¬ 
erally seem to vary in inverse ratio to the 
numbers involved. This evident truth is 
manifest on an examination of the activities 
and thinking in small towns, small organiza¬ 
tions, and small colleges. 

The importance of the small private, in¬ 
dependent college in our educational process 
cannot be overemphasized. It is surprising, 
but nevertheless true, that the larger per¬ 
centage of the men and women listed in 
Y^ho's Who attended small, independent col¬ 
leges, rather than large universities. In a 
small college members of the faculty, who 
have such a profound influence on the stu¬ 
dent body and who in many instances often 
mold the personality of the student, are 
better able to maintain contact with their 
students as individuals and thus are able 
to discover and develop qualities that would 
remain hidden if those students were mem¬ 
bers of a huge student body In small col¬ 
leges, It IS almost impossible for any student 
to remain aloof and apart from his fellow 
student body. There is greater opportunity 
for him or her to participate in the activities 
of the college, to make more intimate friend¬ 
ships, and thus derive greater benefit from 
his college education, curricular and extra¬ 
curricular. No wonder we who have at¬ 
tended small colleges re-echo the immortal 
words of Daniel Webster, uttered m the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States when, in 
Ins closing argument in the Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege case, he said: 'Tt is, sir, as I have said, a 
small college, and yet there are those who 
love it.” 

I say we, because I, too, was fortunate in 
obtaining my college education in a small 
private independent institution, Providence 
College. I know from my personal expe¬ 
rience of the influence and the real nature 
of the training afforded by such institutions. 
Like Western Maryland College, my college 
was also affiliated with one of the great 
Christian churches, and while not the same 
denomination as Western Maryland, it ba¬ 
sically, as a church-related college, stressed 
in its curriculum the moral concepts of life, 

After all, university and college education 
in this country traces its origin to religious 
influences. Harvard University, the first 
college founded in this country in 1636, was 
founded for the purpose of training men in 
the clergy. That is true in the case of many 
other of the great universities and colleges 
of this country. 

If we are to survive the ordeal of the 
present and future, our citizens must not 
only be able to think for themselves, but 
must blend their thoughts with the exercise 
of a moral idealism more elevated than any 
held by past generations. Sheer shrewdness 
will not be enough; it must be transformed 
by philosophic and religious insight into 
genuine moral responsibility. The two dis¬ 
tinct capacities of the human mind—in¬ 
formed intelligence and moral seriousness— 
must blend into one powerful urge toward 
a national and international amity that will 
make us brothers the world over. 

That function can best be performed by 
the small private Independent denomina¬ 
tional college. The denominational col¬ 
lege teaches that there Is more to education 
than the acquisition of a mere knowledge of 
facts and things. Education there cultivates 
a sense of right and wrong, of virtue and vice. 
It provides for all its recipients acknowledged 
principles of conduct, the secure habit of a 
good life based upon correct teaching and 
consistent example. It teaches Just com¬ 
pliance with divine will. Moral facts are not 
ignored but are combined and commingled 
with every phase of human knowledge. It 
places high and above knowledge of facts, a 
love for God’s moral law, a profound rever¬ 
ence and respect for those age-old sound and 
solid principles of complete and wholesome 
living that from time immemorial have been 
the mainstay of a decent life in every age and 
generation. 


Such a school is Western Maryland College 
From all I have heard, read and know about 
your institution, it has since its fminding by 
the Methodist denomination in 1867 fulfilled 
the expectations of its founders and has 
served to provide the elements of a sound 
college education. It was the first coeduca¬ 
tional institution south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It has for many years been a 
recognized leader in training teachers for the 
high schools of the great Free State of Mary¬ 
land. It IS also significant that it has had an 
active ROTC infantry unit since 1919 and 
thus has contributed its share toward the 
supply of military officers so necessary to the 
defense of our country. Indeed, in proportion 
to its numbers, Western Maryland College 
had more officers in the last World War than 
any other institution of learning. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
though denominational in character, its doors 
have been open to all regardless of race, 
color, or creed. As a matter of fact, as I have 
been reliably informed, the numbers of non- 
Methodist students exceed those of Methodist 
affiliation. As in most other denominational 
schools I know of, there is not a breath of 
discrimination or favoritism because of reli¬ 
gious affiliation. I myself was privileged to 
receive my legal education at Boston Uni¬ 
versity, also first founded in 1867, as a 
Methodist school of theology. Throughout 
my years of attendance there, I was never 
made to feel that my church affiliations put 
me in a different category of treatment. I 
was an equal of all in every respect. 

That is why colleges like Western Mary¬ 
land should receive the unstinted support 
of all its alumni and friends. Inflationary 
costs have made it difficult for small insti¬ 
tutions of this type to maintain their high 
standards. Your program to be launched to¬ 
day for the Increase of your endowment to 
one and one-half million to improve facili¬ 
ties of this great school will, I am sure, re¬ 
ceive your enthusiastic support. As a pub¬ 
lic official and servant, I feel duty-bound to 
exhort you to give generously to this insti¬ 
tution because in my humble opinion the 
greatest beneficiary of an independent col¬ 
lege like yours is the general public 

I salute you and wish you every success 
in your campaign. As the century rolls 
round, may this college grow in influence and 
In satisfaction to the people who support it. 
As you gather here today, and rededlcate 
yourselves to the noble ideals for which this 
Institution was founded, resolve to make 
every effort to the end that those ideals can 
be maintained for many years to come. With 
the passage of time, you will develop a deep 
and intense feeling of gratitude to this little 
college which you will endeavor to repay 
throughout your entire life. You will dis¬ 
cover that the more you try to give yourself 
to your college, the more you will find your^ 
self in its debt. 

In a sense, we are all today pioneers, build¬ 
ing a structure and erecting the heart of a 
new civilization which will lay the founda¬ 
tion for a greater new age. We Americans 
have the vision, the skill, the courage, and 
the faith to make it so. With God’s help, we 
shall do it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H, ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JEESET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Decemher 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on the 15th of October, which 


was Layman’s Sunday, I delivered an ad¬ 
dress entitled “The Significance of IIo- 
rea’' at Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Gramercy Park, New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad¬ 
dress be printed m the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today, as it becomes clear that our forces 
under the United Nations have the power to 
defeat the Communist aggressors in Korea, 
it becomes vitally important that we apply 
ourselves to the question: “What is the sig¬ 
nificance of the Korean episode?” 

This is not merely a military question, nor 
is it a question confined to any one area 
of the world. It is a world-wide question 
involving not only military problems but 
also, and equally, political problems, psy¬ 
chological problems, and moral probems. 

By saying this I do not in any way mini¬ 
mize the crucial importance of the military 
considerations involved m the battle for 
Korea and in our whole world position. We 
must face the fact that our military defenses 
around the world, in the face of possible 
new “Koreas” elsewhere, are dangerously 
thin. They must be built up with all pos¬ 
sible speed. 

But we must not allow ourselves to become 
completely preoccupied with battles and 
weapons. Military preparations and mili¬ 
tary victories, by themselves, cannot secure 
either peace or freedom. There is another 
kind of preparation we must make, and an¬ 
other kind of victory we must win, if our 
struggle against aggression in Korea is to 
have any meaning at all. We must prepare, 
and we must carry through to a victorious 
conclusion, a political and psychological pro¬ 
gram for all the world—a program wox'thy 
of our heritage of freedom and morality. 

Our great need is not for a war program, 
but for a peace program. 

The vital importance of spelling out this 
peace program becomes obvious if we ask 
ourselves this simple question: “What are 
we fighting for in Korea?” We cannot shrug 
off this question with the answer that we are 
fighting for our lives, for mere survival, or for 
peace. We could have life, survival, and 
peace—of a sort—meiely by yielding meekly 
to Communist aggression. Such a peace 
would be the peace of a world-wide Com¬ 
munist prison. Any American would rather 
die than live in it. 

Therefore it is our duty to set forth a pro¬ 
gram making plain to ourselves and to all 
the world what kind of life and what kind 
of peace we insist on. Only such a program 
can give a convincing and inspiring answer 
to the persistent questions in the minds of 
war-weary people everywhere: “Why should 
we join with you? Why should we risk our 
lives? Why should we fight communism? 
What stake have we in this struggle of 
yours?” 

The program we develop must be such 
that any man of good will who secs it, any¬ 
where in the world, will immediately rec¬ 
ognize that our struggle is also his strug¬ 
gle, that he can have no hesitation whatever 
in throwing in his lot with us and not with 
communism. If this is to be so, it must be 
founded on a central principle which (1) is 
true to our national character and tradi¬ 
tions; (2) has a powerful meaning for hu¬ 
man beings everywhere; and (3) is the 
spiritual challenge to the appeal of the Com¬ 
munists. 

I know of only one such principle. It 
breathes through the entire political and 
spiritual history of our great western civil¬ 
ization. It expresses the deepest longings 
of human beings in Europe, in Asia, In the 
Americas, everywhere in the world. It has 
been ruthlessly violated and obliterated 
wherever communism has come to power. 
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It IS nothing less than the eternal message 
of human freedom under God. 

So I suggest that this message of freedom 
must be made the message of America to 
the world This thought is so inevitable, 
so apparently obvious, that it seems amaz¬ 
ing that we have not yet earned it into ef¬ 
fect. I think the reason is partly that we 
ourselves, living in an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom, have tended to take it for granted. 
We have not realized what a tremendously 
powerful force this idea of freedom can be 
in the lives of other peoples who have not 
possessed it as we have, and who yet have 
enough knowledge of it to make them aspire 
to be free But whatever the reason may 
be, our voice in the world has not even be¬ 
gun to speak clearly enough or powerfully 
enough on this magnificent theme 

As a result, we have allowed other im¬ 
pressions of American life and American 
policy to grow up in foreign countries—im¬ 
pressions which would astonish us who have 
lived all our lives in America, and which do 
not do us credit. Here are some of them: 

1 America is the land of materialism. It 
is dominated by big business and Wall Street. 
Its people are fabulously wealthy and care 
nothing for the things of the spirit. They 
look down on other peoples who are poor. 

2. America is the land of crime and gang¬ 
sters and mob violence. 

3 America is the land of the white man, 
the friend of European imperialists. Its peo¬ 
ple believe in the enslavement or exploita¬ 
tion of colored races. 

4. America is planning to launch a great 
war against Russia and wants to use the 
little peoples of the world as cannon fodder 
in this war. 

Most of these impressions have been built 
up by the ruthless Communist propaganda, 
but some of them are partly of our own mak¬ 
ing. To counteract them, Americans, both at 
home and abroad, must show in their per¬ 
sonal conduct a clearer devotion to the cause 
of freedom for all human beings. But this 
by itself is not enough. 

Freedom must also be the very backbone 
of American foreign policies throughout the 
world. As I see it, the main points of our 
policy flowing from this idea of freedom 
must be: 

1. The peaceful achievement of independ¬ 
ence, self-government, and unity for all peo¬ 
ples. This applies equally to peoples now in 
a state of colonial dependency and to peoples 
held under the brutal sway of Russian Com¬ 
munist tyranny. 

2. Long-range international programs, car¬ 
ried out primarily through the United Na¬ 
tions, for the economic development of back¬ 
ward areas and their liberation from poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. 

3 Continued unqualified support for the 
United Nations as a force for peace, and de¬ 
termined efforts to strengthen it for that 
role and to admit all free and independent 
nations to membership in it. 

4 The building up of our military strength 
and the military strength of the free nations, 
in order to make it clear to the Russians and 
their satellites, including Communist China, 
that if they touch off a full-scale war they 
will bring utter destruction upon themselves. 
For this purpose we should urge early estab¬ 
lishment of a powerful and mobile United 
Nations police force. 

5. Constantly repeated proof, by both word 
and deed, that we in the United States have 
faith in the possibility of avoiding another 
world war; that we will never launch such a 
war ourselves; that we believe in peace and 
are building for peace. 

Having set forth these great aims, we can 
then Implement them in a definite peace 
program for Korea, and thus clearly tell our 
people and the world not only what we are 
fighting against in Korea—^that is clear 
enough—but what we are fighting for. 


Our program for Korea can be clear and 
simple It must provide for surrender and 
disarming of the Communist forces; aboli¬ 
tion of the Communist puppet regime; uni¬ 
fication of the whole country; free nation¬ 
wide elections, supervised by the United Na¬ 
tions, to establish the authority of the Re¬ 
public of Korea on a basis of free self-gov¬ 
ernment throughout Korean territory, United 
Nations aid to repair the ravages of war; a 
U’^'^ security force to guard Korea from fur¬ 
ther invasion or subversion; and admission 
of Korea to membership in the United Na¬ 
tions. 

If the United Nations, with American sup¬ 
port, can achieve this much for Korea, we 
will have established a pattern for action 
later in other areas, ultimately in China 
and in all the other unhappy areas which 
have fallen under Soviet control. The ele¬ 
ments of such a pattern would be United 
Nations action for independence and self- 
government, for relief and rehabilitation 
where necessary, and for physical security 
against aggression. The spirit of such a 
pattern would be the spirit which animates 
our entire foreign policy—^the spirit of hu¬ 
man freedom. 

Our action for Korea, following the mili¬ 
tary defeat of the Communists there, cam 
be the beginning of a great new era of Amer¬ 
ican and United Nations statesmanship. The 
cost and the risks of following such a pro¬ 
gram will be great, not only for ourselves 
but for other peoples who are with us in 
this struggle- That is why it is so vitally 
important that we make clear our unswerv¬ 
ing devotion to a cause whose fulfillment 
will be worth the cost and worth the risks— 
the cause of freedom for all humanity under 
God. 

This sacred cause Is woven into the entire 
fabric of our western heritage. It is the 
only goal for which we can fairly ask the 
peoples of the whole world to risk their lives. 
I know from personal observation how all the 
peoples of Asia are yearning to achieve a 
condition of freedom In which they can live 
their lives in dignity and self-respect. If 
we are to win the great moral struggle with 
atheistic communism, the mortal enemy of 
freedom everywhere, it is xlp to us to bring 
this message of freedom to the whole world. 

That is why I have greeted with such great 
enthusiasm 4he Crusade for Freedom move¬ 
ment which IS being launched in this coun¬ 
try under the leadership of General Eisen¬ 
hower, Gen. Lucius Clay, former Ambassador 
Joseph Clark Grew, and other leading Ameri¬ 
cans. This crusade was effectively presented 
in this and other pulpits throughout the 
country last Sunday. 

I hope also that our own Government’s 
Voice of America program, whose mission is 
to inform the peoples of the world, will seize 
this challenge and make itself an ever more 
powerful Voice of Freedom, to bring our great 
message to all the spiritually hungry peoples 
of the world. 

Let me sum up, then, briefly my own posi¬ 
tion in this important matter of our Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy: 

I have nothing but praise for the bipar¬ 
tisan cooperation in our Congress that 
brought about the constructive accomplish¬ 
ments of the Marshall plan and the collec¬ 
tive security program of the Atlantic Pact. 
On the other hand, I am and have been a 
severe critic of the lack of policy of the 
administration in the Far East and the tragic 
mistakes that have led to the conquest of 
China by Russia’s subversive underground 
methods of infiltration. 

While I am wholeheartedly supporting the 
Marshall plan and the military assistance 
program in western Europe, I am convinced 
that mere military preparedness and eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation are not enough at this 
time when the critical battle is for the minds 
of men and women. I shall continue vig¬ 
orously to support the program of the so- 


called Voice of America and the battle to 
present to the other nations of the world the 
spiritual values of our western tradition. 
I will also support wholeheartedly the pro¬ 
gram to assist the backward nations of the 
world to get on their own feet economically, 
to meet the problems of starvation and hu¬ 
man suffering, and to find their place in the 
family of nations These are the construc¬ 
tive roads to peace that must be emphasized 
as equally important with the measure for 
collective security. 

Blit if this program is to succeed there can 
be no compromise or half-way measures. I 
am unalterably opposed to the recognition 
of the Russian-controlled Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Government in China and to the admis¬ 
sion of the Chinese Communists to the UN. 
The Korean crisis has awakened us to the 
dangers in the world situation and has shown 
us the method by which Russia, using her 
satellites, is trying to conquer the world. 
Russia must be told in no uncertain terms 
that we understand now the dangers of her 
insidious propaganda, and that we through 
the UN propose to halt once and for all the 
further spread of communistic poison. 

Let there be no compromise with the issue 
before the world. That issue is clearly the 
struggle between materialistic, atheistic to¬ 
talitarianism as represented by the Commu¬ 
nist movement, and freedom under God— 
the spiritual heritage of our western tradi¬ 
tion. If we can succeed as bearers of this 
great message, we may well turn this century 
of destruction and despair into a century of 
hope and fulfillment. 

This is the challenge to men and women 
of good will throughout the world. 

This is the very special challenge to the 
Church of Christ. 


Importance of Propagranda 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY ' 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday', November 27), 1950 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “Impor¬ 
tance of Propaganda,” written by Fred¬ 
erick C. McKee, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on National Affairs, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post on the 
19th of November. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Importance op Propaganda 

The importance of propaganda in any war, 
hot or cold, cannot be overemphasized. 
“There are only two powers in the world: 
the sword and the spirit,” said Napoleon. 
“In the long run, the sword is always de¬ 
feated by the spirit.” 

This is emphatically the case in the pres¬ 
ent world-wide conflict between the forces 
of democracy and those of,totalitarianism. 
It is a war of ideas as well as explosives, and 
its objective is to convince the underprivi¬ 
leged of the earth that they should embrace 
either democracy or communism. Guns can 
halt the physical advance of Communist-led 
soldiers, they can never halt the march of 
an idea, however erroneous. 

In this war the side which uses words most 
effectively will triumph if the words are 
Implemented by constructive action. The 
Russians know this; their appropriation for 
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propaganda Is greater than for any other 
item except armament. Since 1917 they 
have fought their major hatties for the 
spread of neo-Marxism not -with bombs but 
with words, not with guns but with verbal 
butter. 

On our side we have been slow and re¬ 
luctant to accept propaganda as a respect¬ 
able and indispensable weapon: propa¬ 
ganda has long been a bad word in our 
vocabulary. Even today, as our State De¬ 
partment admits, we spend less in this field 
each year than does General Motors for its 
public relations. And because of an in¬ 
stinctive aversion to the employment of 
propaganda m world politics, we have neg¬ 
lected to tram ourselves in its use 

The result? Up to now we have been los¬ 
ing the war of words. We have been placed, 
and hept, almost continuously on the de¬ 
fensive. A war cannot be won by defensive 
tactics alone. 

Our selling campaign for the democratic 
concept has largely failed to reach its audi¬ 
ence, partly for lach of funds, partly for lack: 
of a grand strategy and the expert personnel 
to implement it. With all respect for their 
earnestness, those charged with operating 
our propaganda machine have not displayed 
a sufiaczent comprehejaion of the European 
and Asian mentalities. There is reason to 
believe that much of our barrage of words 
goes far over the heads of the depressed 
masses and bounces ofi the hard skulls of 
their masters. 

We are the world’s acknowledged leaders 
at selling gadgets, but we are laggard m sell¬ 
ing democracy, perhaps because we are not 
ourselves entirely clear about the sales argu¬ 
ments for the product. To an intellectual, 
democracy means human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms—^free elections, free •speech, 
and the like. But to an Asiatic who has 
never known civil liberties and whose great¬ 
est concern is keeping body and soul to¬ 
gether, such talk IS meaningless. He wants 
to know which system is going to keep him 
fed and clothed and housed and bring about 
an improvement in his condition. His re¬ 
quirements are fundamental: our propa¬ 
ganda to him must be equally basic. To win 
the underprivileged masses to the ways of 
freemen and in so doing to pull the fangs of 
totalitarianism, requires the application of 
the best brains backed by sufficient money. 

What is specifically indicated is a new 
Government department or other agency of 
Cabinet stature, responsible directly to the 
President, as is the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and closely coordinating its 
activities with the State Department. Its 
purpose should be to conduct an effective 
and amply financed world-wide propaganda 
campaign. It should be the sole govern¬ 
mental agency in this field. It should have 
teams of genuine experts and native talent 
in the sensitive political centers of the world 
shock troops who are familiar with the ene¬ 
my’s spiritual terrain and his methods of 
warfare, and who know what words will be 
most effective in winning away his support 
among the underprivileged. It should be 
represented by a full-time attach^ in every 
American legation and embassy. It should 
supervise directly such material as publica¬ 
tions, films, radio, etc., transmitted abroad 
by our Government, It should be headed by 
a man of unquestioned Intellectual integ¬ 
rity and supreme»lntellectual capacity in the 
field of public relations, supported by the 
best staff obtainable without recourse to 
stuffed shirts or journalistic lame ducks. 

The only way to win a war Is to fight it; the 
only way to win a war of words is to produce 
and disseminate more and better words. We 
cannot lick communism by wishful think¬ 
ing. 

Fredbimck C. MdKm, 
Chairman^ Committee on National 
Affairs, 

New York. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated November 28, 1950, which I have 
received from Mr. Louis George Feld- 
mann, department commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, on the subject of umversal mili¬ 
tary training. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Hon Edward Martin, 

United States Senate, 

* Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Martin For three consecu¬ 
tive decades, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of Pennsylvania, have implored the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation that 
would provide universal military training, 
and through it, make available the neces¬ 
sary manpower to meet any national emer¬ 
gency that might arise, including full-scale 
war. 

In July of this year, we again urged the 
Congress to adopt universal military training 
as a national defense policy. 

In 30 years, the Congress has done noth¬ 
ing to make possible universal military 
training. 

Today, the Department of Pennsylvania, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars wants you to con¬ 
sider with the utmost seriousness and with¬ 
out reservation whatever, and to take the 
solemn, probably .final grave word of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, that "we are facing a 
new war.** 

It is not necessary for me to remind you 
of the countless and perhaps rftedless cas¬ 
ualties the United States has again suffered 
in Korea, in a so-called “police action,’’ that 
in reality is a war, simply because we were 
again unprepared In manpower to fulfill our 
obligations in that bleak country thousands 
of miles from the homes and hearths and 
loved ones of our youth fighting an apparent 
losing battle against overwhelming man¬ 
power odds 

It should not be necessary for me to re¬ 
mind you of your constitutional duty to de¬ 
fend to the utmost our Nation. 

But, it does seem necessary, in view of what 
inevitably lies in the future, for me to sol¬ 
emnly remind you that we need enormous 
reserves of trained manpower to militarily 
protect ourselves from. Soviet Russia’s de¬ 
termination to destroy us. 

So long as we remain weak in manpower. 
Communists everywhere can destroy us by 
gradual depletion of our resources, or by di¬ 
rect war. Choice of either is now theirs. 

It is already past the time when Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress should have removed 
their heads from the sands and faced boldly 
as statesmen, not as politicians, the evident 
facts of our impending danger. 

The Department of Pennsylvania of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars no longer implores 
you to immediately provide a system of uni¬ 
versal military training. We now demand 
that our Pennsylvania delegation in the Con¬ 
gress stop playing with national defense and 
our security and heed the word of General 
MacArthur that **we are facing a new war." 

We suggest that all other proposed legisla¬ 
tion be laid aside and adoption of universal 
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military training be made the No. 1 priority 
at this short session of Congress, to make 
certain our Nation is secure from aggression 
and possible destruction. 

Without security in terms of trained man¬ 
power, it eventually may not be necessary 
for you to enact taxes or pass lesser impor¬ 
tant legislation before doomsday actually 
arrives. 

We have already wasted 30 years toying 
with universal military training plans. Our 
highest military leaders are of the opinion 
no more precious time must be wasted. 

We ask you to confer with the leaders of 
your party We want you to decide now on 
the measure best suited to meet our current 
and future manpower needs, then confer 
with leaders and members of your opposi¬ 
tion, and between you finally agree upon a 
satisfactory bill that will give us universal 
military training within the quickest possible 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Loins George Feldmann, 
Department Commandei . 


Federal Judge J. Waties Waring 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN D, JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 1 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial appearing in one of 
the outstanding small newspapers in my 
home State of South Carolina. It is my 
belief that this editorial is extremely 
well written and should be drawn to the 
attention of people everywhere in this 
country so that they may know what we 
in South Carolina are having to endure 
as the result of the unprecedented ac¬ 
tion of a Federal judge who has sought 
to use his high office as a sounding board 
to express his antagonistic attitude to¬ 
ward the good citizens of South Caro¬ 
lina. 

In my opinion, this man should not be 
allowed to wear the cloak of the high 
and esteemed office of Federal judge 1 
day longer. No man of his caliber could 
render an unbiased decision in any case 
affecting the people of my State. 

I desire to highly commend the Ches¬ 
ter Reporter and its editor, James F. 
Tindall, for a job well done, and I hope 
that articles of this kind will serve as a 
good warning to the President of the 
United States that this judge is a danger 
to South Carolina and the Nation as a 
whole, and that he should be replaced 
without further delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Judge Waring 

Judge Waring last week again revealed that 
he cannot by the slightest stretch of imag¬ 
ination be called a fair and impartial man, 
capable of thinking clearly and arriving at 
a just decision. 

The case did not attract Nation-wide at¬ 
tention as has some of his past actions, but 
we think It one of the strongest cases against 
the judgment of the judge since his antag- 
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onistic attitude against tlie citizens of South 
Carolina began. 

Briefly, this is what occurred. A rumor 
began in Summerville, near Charleston, that 
the judge had bought a home there and was 
planning on moving to the resort village. 
The publisher of the paper there, Jack But¬ 
ton, began investigating, finally placing a 
personal call to the judge. 

The Federal Judge, instead of acting like 
a rational man and stating that there was 
nothing to the rumor, launched into a ti¬ 
rade against Summerville, newspapermen in 
general in South Carolina, law enforcement 
in the State and in general against the citi¬ 
zens of the State. He acted like an un¬ 
trained child in a tantrum, screaming and 
babbling into the telephone. 

Judge Waring told Mr Button that the 
rumor was a 'lie, probably started by the 
Klan ’* He further said go ahead and pub¬ 
lish it, as all newspaper men in the State 
published lies about him all the time. He 
further accused Mr. Button as being a mem¬ 
ber of the Klan, without even knowing the 
man and with no justification of such a 
statement whatsoever. 

The judge proved by his vile attack and 
screaming conversation that he is not fit 
to sit on the bench, judging actions of 
others and making decisions on matters con¬ 
cerning the actions of citizens of this coun¬ 
try. 

First, the judge is very much uninformed 
and is making no attempt to become in¬ 
formed. If he would take the trouble to 
investigate the matter he would find that 
Mr. Button definitely is not a member of 
the Klan. The fact of the matter is that 
the newspaper publisher is one of the leaders 
in the lower part of the State in fighting the 
Klan. And the judge has had an opportunity 
to learn about this matter, as Mr. Button has 
personally mailed him a number of copies of 
his newspaper containing editorials denounc¬ 
ing the Klan. 

Judge Waring was again wrong when he 
assailed the general field of newspapermen 
in the State as being companions of the 
Klan and guilty of telling lies on him. 

The judge hit at an entire field of men 
who are constantly striving to search out 
the truth and get it before the public. The 
judge’s claim that all the newspapermen in 
the State publish lies about him is untrue 
and definitely not a statement of a man with 
the capability of studying out a matter and 
making a just decision. We believe that the 
average newspaperman in the State is entirely 
unconcerned about the judge and his private 
life. However, they are concerned about a 
man of his capability sitting on the Federal 
bench. 

We further believe that not a single news¬ 
paperman in the State holds against Judge 
Waring his decision in court giving the Ne¬ 
groes the right to vote in the State, Such 
a decision was inevitable and was bound to 
come sooner or later. The judge handed 
down the only decision he could and we 
believe that the average newspaperman in 
the State realizes this. 

We admit that there has been a great deal 
written in the newspapers in this State and 
surrounding States about actions of the 
judge and his wife. But in practically every 
instance the stories came as the result of 
either he or his wife making statements to 
the press 

We personally know of three different in¬ 
stances when either the judge, his wife, or his 
secretary made long distance telephone calls 
to a newspaperman in North Carolina, giving 
this man stories of their actions. The big¬ 
oted judge or his wife m each instance in¬ 
stigated the publicity, which was faithfully 
written up as a true report on facts given 
this newspaperman. 

Further, Judge Waring in each instance 
stated that he was giving the story to the 
North Carolina newspaperman instead of to 
a South Carolinian, saying that there were 


no enlightened citizens of the Palmetto State. 
If the judge had been the least bit smart he 
would have checked on this North Carolma 
citizen. He has lived m North Carolina 
only a few years. He was born and reared 
in South Carolina, attended a South Caro¬ 
lina school, and is a member of one of the 
oldest families in South Carolina. In short, 
the foolish judge was talking all the time 
to a decadent citizen of South Carolina. 

We believe that Judge Waring, by his ac¬ 
tions last week, proved definitely that his 
thoughts are governed by his emotions and 
not his mind His statements and blanket 
denunciations of the South Carolina press 
definitely were not those of a rational man 
anxious to be just and trust. To our way 
of thinking a judge should make an at¬ 
tempt to see the entire picture of each and 
every situation. He should carefully investi¬ 
gate, weigh each detail carefully, and then 
try to reach a just conclusion. 

He should not jump at every opportunity 
he has to castigate a group as a whole, de¬ 
nouncing everyone and not just those guilty 
of his alleged “lies” in the press In short, 
the actions of Judge Waring convince us 
that he is not capable of making just de¬ 
cisions on the bench. Instead, any man 
ruled by his emotions and unbridled temper 
is liable at any time to do unrepairable 
damage while sitting in judgment of his 
fellowman. His eyes have been blinded by 
his rages and his actions are being governed 
by his foolish tirades against his fellow cit¬ 
izens of South Carolma. 


The Threatened Destruction of Western 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘‘Greatest Peril for United 
States,” written by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military expert for the New York Times, 
and published in the December 1, 1950, 
issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Greatest Peril for United States—^Western 

Civilization Faces Destruction if Threat 

From East Is Not Met Boldly 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The United States faces today the greatest 
danger in our history. Military, economic, 
or political destruction of western civiliza¬ 
tion and of our American way of life are defi¬ 
nite possibilities if the danger from the east 
Is not met boldly, imaginatively, and with 
united effort. 

These conclusions are inescapable to this 
correspondent, who has just returned from 
thousands of miles of traveling to Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, and French 
Indochina. The danger existed long before 
the recent Chinese Communist offensive in 
Korea; it has simply become more acute in 
the past few days, Americans in the Orient 
who were cognizant of the carefully planned 
strategy of the Chinese Reds of the close 
liaison that exists between Moscow and 
Peiping and of the immense military power of 
Red China backed by Russia have been 


amazed in recent weeks not only by the mis¬ 
taken estimates in Tokyo but by the wishful 
thinking and unrealistic patter of some of 
the discussions in Washington and at Lake 
Success To our troops in Korea fighting in 
some of the most terrible country in the 
world against the overwhelming manpower of 
the Orient the United States seemed to be 
living in a kind of “never never land ” 

Yet, the unparalleled danger of which Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson has, at length, 
warned has existed in the Orient ever since 
United States troops were committed to the 
war in Korea. That danger increased as 
soon as we crossed the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel and grew when Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
altering prior plans—sent our troops toward 
the Manchurian frontier north, of the Si- 
nanju-Song-jm line along which it had been 
expected we would hold our advance. Ever 
since the middle of August, when Chinese 
divisions crossed the Yalu, we have been at 
war with Red China. Thus today we are in¬ 
volved in precisely the type of war which we 
can never win, a land struggle on the Asiatic 
continent in a theater where no decision is 
possible against the hordes of Asia. The 
mistakes that brought us to this present 
crisis were numerous and major; some of 
them date back to World War II; others— 
particularly errors in intelligence and in 
judgment—have occurred during the past 
summer and fall. 

NATION MUST EE UNITED 

But this IS no time to recapitulate errors; 
to err is human, and today the danger is too 
great to carp and criticize. There must be 
a united America, and we must face the situ¬ 
ation as It IS today and try to devise a 
strategy that will extricate us from our pres¬ 
ent completely untenable position in Asia. 

To formulate wise policies we must first 
rid ourselves of certain basic misconceptions 
which still crowd our thoughts. The first 
and most important fact that must be un¬ 
derstood is that the Chinese Communist 
government is Communist and not merely a 
new type of agrarian reformer. It is closely 
and intimately linked to Moscow; certainly 
during the present crisis the foreign policy 
of Stalin and Mao can be considered to be 
identical. Nor, in this observer’s opinion, 
would any policy of recognition or appease¬ 
ment have altered this relationship, at least 
for the immediate future. Over a long-term 
period it is possible, though by no means 
certain, that a kind of Chinese “Titoism” 
might develop. But no such schism could 
have been expected in time to alter the 
course of history in the future The British 
policy of recognition of Peiping has gotten 
them nothing except some millions of profits 
in Hong Kong. 

Today one inexorable fact dominates the 
development of -history in the Orient; Mao 
and Stalin are playing as a team. Well be¬ 
fore the Inchon landing the present Chinese 
Communist strategy in Korea and in French 
Indochina was carefully charted by Chinese 
and Russian leaders at a meeting in Peiping. 
The Russians promised, and have given, 
their support in arms, equipment, and ad¬ 
visers. Some Russian political and military 
advisers have even been present from time 
to time in Indochina and Czechoslovak arms 
plants are helping to supply the Commu¬ 
nist followers of Ho Chi Mmh In Indochina. 
Manchuria, and in that part of Siberia close 
to Korea, Russian forces have been mobilized 
and Russian equipment and help have 
greatly strengthened the Chinese Red 
armies. 

AIMS OPEN TO QUESTION 

What quid pro quo has been promised to 
China in return for her intervention in 
Korea and her help to Ho Chi Mihh in Indo¬ 
china is one of the great question marks of 
the Orient—possibly the inclusion of Korea 
and French Indochina in the Chinese zone 
of Influence. The immediate objective of 
the Chinese Communist intervention in 
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Korea is also open to some question, Ibut at 
the very least the enemy clearly plans to 
keep up fighting there indefinitely and the 
force of his present drive indicates he may 
have even greater ambitions—the destruc¬ 
tion of the United Nations forces in Korea 
and our expulsion from the peninsula. And 
it IS as true today as it was when we in¬ 
tervened in Korea in July that the Chinese 
Communists by sheer overwhelming weight 
of manpower can push us out of Korea any 
time they are willing to commit enough men 
to pay the price in lives—a cheap cornmod- 
idity in the Orient. 

The immediate objective in French Indo¬ 
china is much the same as it is in Koiea— 
to keep the French bleeding, to nibble off 
frontier posts, first the salient at Moncay, 
and later to overrun the whole rich rice 
area of the Red River delta with the key 
French towns of Hanoi and Haiphong But 
the long-term objective in both these the¬ 
aters—as in all other parts of the world— 
is clear and immutable; it is the conquest 
of the world by communism. 

The second basic fact that must be faced 
if we are to emerge from our “never never 
land” of wishful thinking is that the mod¬ 
ern Chinese Communist soldier is a good 
soldier—far different from the impressed, un¬ 
derfed Nationalist troops our officers tried to 
train during World War II. The Chinese 
Red Army is not the equal of western armies, 
man for man, in firepower or equipment, but 
it more than makes up for material defi¬ 
ciencies m numbers. The time for looking 
down our noses at the Chinese soldier has 
passed. 


Hon. James W. Wadsworth 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when 
one has served in public life, klmost con¬ 
tinuously, since 1904 and then volun¬ 
tarily retires after 18 years of service in 
the House of Representatives, the ques¬ 
tion may well be asked, What manner 
of man was this? 

After graduating from Yale in 1898, 
James W. Wadsworth enlisted as a pri¬ 
vate, Battery A, Pennsylvania Field 
Artillery, and served m Puerto Rico. 
Then for a brief period he engaged in 
livestock and general farming. 

First, elected member of the New York 
Assembly he served for 6 years in that 
body, five of those years as speaker of 
the assembly. For 12 years he served 
in the Senate of the United States, and 
on March 4,1933, he began his service in 
this House. When he departs from our 
midst at the close of this session, only 
nine Members y^ill remain who entered 
the House at the same time with him. 
And out of the 435 Members of that day 
only 36 remain. 

Such are the mutations of time and 
circumstances. Mr. Speaker, no man 
has served with greater honor and dis¬ 
tinction in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States 
than has the Honorable James W. Wads¬ 
worth, of New York. 

Full of days, riches, and honors, he re¬ 
tires to the quietude of domestic life, far 
removed from the anxieties, perplexities, 


and confusions of our modern public life 
and service. 

To extol his virtues and achievements 
would be to paint the lily. PIis fame is 
secure in the record he has made. He 
leaves to Ins colleagues a memory of 
glorious achievement and to his fellow- 
citizens of this great Republic he be¬ 
queaths a heritage of splendid patriotism, 
of deep devotion to duty, of intense effort 
in behalf of the betterment of our 
country, and an inspiration to all Ameri¬ 
cans who desire to serve, protect, and 
defend our form of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. His like will not soon pass 
this way again. 

Therefore, in paying tribute to the 
worth, achievements, and character of 
this splendid American we honor our¬ 
selves as well as our colleague. For we 
here testify to all the world and say in 
deep sincerity that “Here is a man.’* A 
man of whom America can be proud. 

A man who served his country upon 
the battlefield in defense of its liberties, 
who presided over the deliberations of 
his own State assembly, who for 12 years 
performed the duties of United States 
Senator with fidelity and dispatch, and 
who, for the past 18 years has faithfully 
promoted the interests and welfare of the 
people of the United States in his ca¬ 
pacity as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Well done, good and faithful servant, 
and may peace, contentment, and happi¬ 
ness attend the closing years of your 
useful life. 


Opem&ion of Golf Courses in the District 
of Columbia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EARL T. WAGNER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr, WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some discussion in the press and 
in committees of the Congress regarding 
the operation of golf courses in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. These courses, now 
operated at a profit to the Government, 
have received frequent commendation 
from golf course operators elsewhere. 
From the day the present operator took 
over the courses to the present moment 
the records show the taxpayers have 
never paid a single cent for the opera¬ 
tion of the local courses. Practically all 
the mumcipal courses operated by the 
various cities throughout the country, are 
losing money, yet charge a higher' fee 
than prevails here. The records also 
show that the present private operator 
of the District courses furnished most of 
the capital for the completion of the golf 
courses here and was repaid from earn¬ 
ings of the courses. 

I have no interest in who operates golf 
courses anywhere, but I should like ta 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
thought that it might be well to examine 
the entire recreation program here before 
disposing of the services of a man who is 
actually turning some profits into the 


Federal Government through the opera¬ 
tion of the public golf courses. I was 
amazed to learn that the agreement be¬ 
tween Mr. S. G. Leoliier, the operator of 
the courses, and the Government pro¬ 
vides that while the Government gets 
most of the profit the operator must pay 
all losses when and if they should occur. 

For the present it might be best if 
those interested in a change of operation 
of the courses devote their time to the 
establishment of a USO or some other 
form of diversion for our Armed Forces 
visitors and thus allow the work-bur¬ 
dened Members of the Congress to devote 
their full efforts to the important tasks 
before it. 

I submit for publication in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record a letter on the subject 
of golf from one of the greatest authori¬ 
ties in the world on golf, Herb GrafBs, 
editor of Golfdom; 

Mr Haehy T Thompson, 

Assistant Superintendent, United States 
Department of the Interior, 

National Capital Parks, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Thompson: My observation of 
the public golf courses in Washington, D. C., 
aiea, is that the operation compares very 
favorably with most other metropolitan dis¬ 
trict golf operations. 

The adverse soil and climatic conditions 
plus some original construction defects make 
the standard of Washington public course 
turf better, I believe, than could be nor¬ 
mally expected unless there could be spent 
an amount that would Involve a considera¬ 
ble raise in rates or a dip into the department 
budget. 

Considering the rates that have prevailed 
in the Washington operation, I have my 
doubts that any private or political operator 
could have improved on the present situa¬ 
tion and offhand I would have difficulty in 
naming even a few who might have equaled 
this performance. 

It is fairly often the case that public-golf 
operat.ions are self-supporting when the 
golfers by persistent protest manage to se¬ 
cure operation based on legitimate business 
balance of income and expense instead of 
political expediency. 

In view of the public’s increasing demand 
of public course facilities closely comparable 
with those of private clubs, but their reluc¬ 
tance to pay for the standard desired, the 
public course operators are due for plenty 
of headaches. Furthermore, as the number 
of golfers is steadily increasing and the 
younger people cannot afford private clubs, 
it’s a sure thing that public officials’ respon¬ 
sibility is that of providing facilities that are 
a bargain at the price. 

According to my observation around the 
country, the Washington job has been well 
done. 

Sincerely yours, 

Golfdom, 

Herb Qraffis, Editor, 


Shipments to Communist China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr, O’CONOR. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators may be kept In- 
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formed of developments in the matter, I 
ask unanimous consent that there he in¬ 
cluded in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial entitled “Shipments to Red 
China,’' from the New York Times of 
November 27, 1950. 

The question of policies regarding 
trade with such an avowed enemy as 
Communist China at the present time is 
one which transcends normal questions 
of trade policies and procedures. Judg¬ 
ing from messages received, our people 
throughout the country cannot under¬ 
stand why our country should have sup¬ 
plied essentials of war to an enemy which 
is threatening our very existence. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Shipments to Red China 

The Department of Commerce has an¬ 
nounced a meeting tomorrow with traders, 
bankers, and shippers at its regional ofiace 
here in New York to discuss closer control 
of shipments of strategic materials to Com¬ 
munist China through United States ports. 
Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, of Maryland, 
hearing of this move, commented: “The Fed¬ 
eral officials are now moving in the right 
direction; my only regret is that they did not 
act some time ago.” A vast majority of 
Americans, we suspect, will be inclined to 
agree with the Senator. 

Senator O’Conor and his subcommittee 
have been doing a thorough Job in investi¬ 
gating shipments to Red China. They have 
uncovered a number of cases that are noth¬ 
ing short of scandalous and have succeeded 
in preventing some shipments and trans¬ 
shipments. From the beginning of the in¬ 
vestigation, however, the Department of 
Commerce has consistently defended its own 
laxity and usually, by inference, accused the 
Senator of exaggerating the gravity of the 
situation. 

The Maryland legislator has now compiled 
a record of what he calls “huge” shipments 
of scrap rubber, steel, and oil to Communist 
China from west coast ports and from Japan 
that have gone forward since the start of 
hostilities in Korea. Full details of these 
shipments will now be laid before Defense 
Secretary Marshall with a request that he 
consider the possible dangers involved. 

This request seems reasonable, to say the 
least. Active Chinese Communist interven¬ 
tion in the Korean hostilities, again critical 
with a renewed counter-thrust at the United 
Nations forces, make the supply of strategic 
materials to Peiping completely indefensible. 
The families of soldiers who have been killed 
or wounded by materials supplied by or 
through the United States will not take 
kindly to the suggestion that these ship¬ 
ments are of little importance. 

The arguments that we must keep the 
trade door with Peiping open and that our 
common carriers have a right to carry what 
they please where they please are not valid 
in the face of the present situation. The 
Chinese Communist regime has made Itself 
the enemy of the United Nations. Members 
of the United Nations have been called upon, 
in that organization’s resolution, to refrain 
from giving any assistance to the enemy. 
At the time of the resolution the enemy was 
specifically North Korea. The Soviet Union 
did not see fit to comply with this resolution 
and the Chinese Communists have shown 
their contempt for the United Nations by 
open defiance. 

Under those conditions the United States, 
as a loyal member of the United Nations, 
cannot do less than to see to it that all the 
loopholes in the strategic trade with Red 
China are plugged. This must be done now, 
and not after our casualty toll has become 
even more grievous. The actions that have 


been taken, as Senator O’Conor has pointed 
out, have thus far been .too little and too 
late. The executive offices will be well ad¬ 
vised to stiffen their attitude and implement 
the policy that honor and prudence alike 
require. 


The Internal Security Act—4 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BiEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the fourth of a series of edito¬ 
rials from the Milwaukee Journal on the 
Internal Security Act. The following 
editorial appeared on October 27: 

The Internal Security Act—4 

(Ihis IS the fourth of several editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

The registration requirement of the In¬ 
ternal Se-curity Act of 1950 ofleis the Com¬ 
munists a diabolical weapon for sowing dis¬ 
trust, consternation, and disunity through¬ 
out our Government and Nation. 

The law requires Communist action groups 
to register and to list all their members with 
the Attorney General. 

What would happen If, as Senator Paul 
Douglas, Democrat, Illinois, has speculated, 
the Communists registered a group and listed 
as members their opponents in government, 
in liberal groups throughout the country— 
men who have been victimized in Communist 
smears, people whose effective voice against 
communism might be discredited by any 
such false listing? 

It would be a simple thing for Communists 
who openly quit the party to avoid registra¬ 
tion—as some leaders of the fur workers* 
union have under the Taft-Hartley law—^to 
testify that these falsely listed persons were 
Communists. It would be a simple thing for 
them to testify that they had met these 
people in cell meetings, that they had re¬ 
ceived information from them, that-they had 
known them as Communists, 

The security law, of course, provides pen¬ 
alties for false registration But the penal¬ 
ties would be hard to impose. They could 
be fought through the courts for years, work¬ 
ing untold hardship on those who were 
falsely registered. And for a Communist the 
penalties would be well worth risking in re¬ 
turn for the havoc that false registration 
could create. 

In a day when Communist smears have 
been all too common, an innocent person 
might have an almost impossible task dis¬ 
proving false charges of communism. The 
Attorney General has the duty to publish the 
names of registered persons after 30 days. If 
a person falsely registered could not disprove 
the charge within 30 days his name would be 
made public before he even had a hearing 
before the Subversive Controls Board. A 
reputation and a man’s value as a Govern¬ 
ment official or employee could be ruined 
for all time by such registration, even though 
he could later prove in court that he was 
not a Communist. 

The law could open the door for smears 
by Communists that could have serious re- 
• suits for hundreds of Americans, and for 
our Government. 

To say that the Communists would not do 
such a thing would be to disregard the fact 
that Communists have proved themselves 
capable of anything. The mere fact that the 
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law makes such an action possible points to 
the undesirability of the law as it stands. 

The Communists have proved masters at 
creating division among their enemies. The 
new security law provides them with a per¬ 
fect tool with which to cause confusion and 
to discredit those enemies. 


Message From Methodist Commission on 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received an important spiritual document 
from Rev. Charles F. Voss, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church, head¬ 
quartered at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. This document is a message to 
Methodists in all lands which was adopt¬ 
ed by the Commission on World Peace 
in its latest annual session in Chicago 
on November 16 and 17. 

I believe that men and women of good 
will, no matter what their religious faith, 
will be profoundly interested in and stim¬ 
ulated by the message. Certainly we 
need more of the spiritual emphasis 
which is so abundant in this document, 
particularly now that we find ourselves 
so deep in a crisis at the edge of war. 
We may not agree with all of the con¬ 
tents of the message—^I, for one, strongly 
question several parts and conclusions— 
but I commend the underlying effort of 
church leaders and laymen to find a so¬ 
lution of our problems through applied 
Christianity. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record, the text of the Meth¬ 
odist Commission’s controversial but sig¬ 
nificant statement, and that it be fol¬ 
lowed by a list of the membership of this 
distinguished commission which coop¬ 
erates with the World Council of 
Churches and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

There being no objection, the message 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

A Message to Methodists in All Lands, 

Adopted by the Commission on World 

Peace of the Methodist Church in An¬ 
nual Session, Chicago, III., November. 

16-17, 1950 

The millions of members of tlie Methodist 
Cburch live in many different lands, but we 
are parts of one universal Christian house¬ 
hold of faith. Together we must seek to 
discover and interpret the will of one God 
for all men and help to make the kingdoms 
of this world become the united nations of 
our Lord. 

As Christians we must keep before the 
public mind in all nations the fact that the 
application of Christ’s Gospel will bring a 
new day, a new humanity more skilled to 
work together, and a new world in which 
men will have land and labor and liberty 
of speech and action. Christianity is the 
antidote to atheism. 
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In highest loyalty to his own country, 
each Methcdist holds responsibility for doing 
his best to save all nations from destructive 
war To encourage international peace and 
understanding— 

We must emphasize the Gospel of Christ 
as the hope of personal and international 
peace. The disorder of the world results 
from man’s misdoing for which Christianity 
has the cure. 

We must forsake the worship of jingoist 
national gods and worship the universal God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We must show our good will by helping 
feed the world’s hungry people. Surplus food 
m our nations can be shared with other 
more needy people to the good of all. 

We must keep open the lines of commu¬ 
nication between peoples. The hysteria of 
fear must not lead us to close our gates or 
our minds against the people from other 
lands. 

We must help displaced persons to find 
homes and a new opportunity. 

We must pray for one another m Chris¬ 
tian love and by personal witness seek to 
build up a spirit of mutual trust and de¬ 
termined action for peace through world 
brotherhood. 

WAR IS NOT INEVITABLE 

We reaffirm the conviction, stated not only 
by church pronouncements but also by Presi¬ 
dent Truman in his recent address before 
the United Nations, that war is not Inevi¬ 
table, The worst thing that could happen 
in the present crisis among the nations would 
be for a nation or nations to surrender to 
fear and launch a so-called preventive war. 
We rejoice that responsible statesmen recog¬ 
nize this fact, and we call on our people to 
support this stand by holding steady in 
good will and faith. 

PEACE IS NOT INEVITABLE 

Yet neither Is peace inevitable, and its 
cost is patient, continuous effort at interna¬ 
tional cooperation. Our best political hope 
of peace lies In the United Nations. We re¬ 
joice In its increased prestige and influence. 
There is emerging from it a larger vision of 
the total interests of mankind. In spite of 
obstacles, freedom of presentation and dis¬ 
cussion still abides in its Assembly and 
Councils. Long before it took action to re¬ 
sist aggression in Korea it had proved its 
usefulness for peacemaking in such troubled 
areas as Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesia, 
and had taken large steps forward through 
its universal declaration of human rights, 
and the work of such agencies as UNESCO, 
the World Health Organization, and the Food 
and Agrictilture Organization. It has cre¬ 
ated a center in which the official leaders of 
International affairs in 60 nations can meet 
for the presentation, analysis, and discussion 
of problematical issues, and it provides the 
political structure through which peace can 
come to the world. Furthermore, both the 
actual efficacy and the possibility of strength¬ 
ening the United Nations have been demon¬ 
strated in several crucial areas. 

KEEP THE UNITED NATIONS UNITED 

In spite of tensions within the United Na¬ 
tions, we believe that it must be kept united. 
We reject the proposal frequently made that 
the world should be split politically, as It 
now is ideologically, into two blocs. Regard¬ 
less of the difficulties which may be encoun¬ 
tered in arriving at agreements or in secur¬ 
ing unanimity, the United Nations should be 
maintained for all nations. We believe that 
nations which have made application for ad¬ 
mission—Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Al¬ 
bania, Mongolian People's Republic, Jordan, 
Portugal, Ireland, Italy, Austria, Finland, 
Ceylon, Korea, Nepal, and Spain—should be 
at once admitted. 


KOREA 

The United Nations, by an overwhelming 
vote, determined to support the use of armed 
forces in Korea against what it deemed to be 
aggression. We counsel our people in all 
nations to uige their respective governments 
to support policies which keep the use of 
armed action at a minimum, if it cannot be 
abolished altogether. Without condoning 
the unjustifiable nature of the attack by 
Communist forces which has precipitated the 
tragic situation in Korea, we believe it to be 
part of a long sequence of events in which 
self-interest rather than international con¬ 
cern has governed the policies of nations. 
Among these are commitments made at 
Yalta, the artificial division of Korea at the 
thirty-eighth parallel, equivocation in for¬ 
eign policy, and an attitude among western 
nations which has had too little concern for 
the economic health and security of the 
hungry peoples of the Orient. 

We believe that adequate and immediate 
measures should be taken for the relief of 
the Korean people, now tragically suffering as 
victims of the cold war between great powers, 
and that there should be largo expenditures 
of both public and private funds for the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of this 
shattered country. After the fighting ceases, 
a unified Korea should be assured of her 
independence, with such interim aid or pro¬ 
tection from the United Nations as may be 
required for restoration to full national 
status. 

THE PEOPLES REPUBLIC OP CHINA 

No decisions are more crucial and immi¬ 
nent than whether the United States should 
recognize the Communist government of 
China (the Peoples Republic of China) and 
whether this Communist government should 
represent China in the United Nations. We 
believe that our governments in the ques¬ 
tion of recognition, and that the United Na¬ 
tions In the question of admission, should 
listei^ sincerely and cooperativ'ly to the 
counsel of China’s neighbor nations in Asia. 
We believe it to be possible without approv¬ 
ing the Communist regime in China to rec¬ 
ognize it as the de facto government of that 
country. The refusal to recognize this gov¬ 
ernment is an evasion of existing fact and 
can only be conducive to further tension 
rather than peace. 

DISARMAMENT THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 
IMPERATIVE 

As an effective means of allaying fear and 
disarming suspicion, we urge leaders in all 
nations to explore the possibilities of large- 
scale disarmament through the United Na¬ 
tions. We heartily commend the proposal 
of the President of the United States that in 
planning disarmament, weapons of every 
character, atomic, hydrogen, conventional— 
will desirably be considered together. In 
this connection, the United Nations might 
profitably reexamine the details of pro¬ 
cedures, including Inspection, whereby ef¬ 
fective supervision can be practicably admin¬ 
istered. Details, while not of negligible im¬ 
portance, should not be permitted to prevent 
or too long defer the achievement of deci¬ 
sions on major steps. 

Military victory under conditions that 
would obtain in world war III could have 
little meaning. The outcome of atomic war 
is unpredictable, except that all participants 
will suffer tragic losses. The possibility of a 
satisfactory plan of disarmament exists and 
must constantly be explored. Reversion to 
barbarism Is the alternative to effective effort 
to this end. 

WORLD COOPERATION IS NEEDED 

Discovery of and agreement upon some 
plan of large-scale disarmament would dem¬ 
onstrate the possibility of cooperation in 
many directions, would awaken hope in the 


hearts of men everywhere, would encourage 
the conclusion of peace treaties with the 
nations defeated in World War II, would re¬ 
lease capital and industrial production to 
devote their resources to improving living 
conditions of humanity on a world scale. 

COLD WAR ISSUES SHOULD EE RESOLVED 

Paralleling the proposal that any plan of 
disarmament must cover weapons of every 
character, we plead ‘for an Inclusion of an 
approach to the issues involved in the so- 
called cold war Piecemeal handling of these 
issues has tended to increase irritation. We 
feel that the tune is ripe for the major na¬ 
tions through top-level representatives to 
confer on all issues that are now subjects 
of tension, including peace treaties. Only 
so can the smaller nations be emancipated 
from fears not of their making and enabled 
to make their fullest contribution to world 
recovery and a vitalized United Nations. 

CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND LOYALTIES NEEDED 

Christians of all nations should learn to 
speak In the attitudes and purposes of 
Christianity even when they are speaking to 
and of persons of other languages, of other 
economic systems, of other ideologies or con¬ 
ceptions of life. If all the Christians in the 
world would do this now, there would be re¬ 
leased attitudes of determination to find the 
way to cooperate in peace. There would be, 
in fact and practice, a growing and develop¬ 
ing world fellowship of Christians whose in¬ 
fluence would be felt in every land on the 
earth. There are still many millions of 
Christians in Russia. They belong chiefly 
to the Russian Orthodox Church. They are 
not materialists for they believe that the 
eternal spirit, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the ultimate reality. 
Churches and cathedrals are open and peo¬ 
ple worship in them and traditional scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are 
used, and the hymns of the Eastern Church 
are sung. We should make every effort to 
communicate with these people and send a 
message of Christian fellowship and good 
will. 

In these critical days we should refuse to 
be suppressed by reactionary forces operat¬ 
ing on the basis of ignorance, prejudice, or 
chauvinistic patriotism, which would re¬ 
strict the outlook and attitudes of Christians 
who cannot be nationalistic but must be uni¬ 
versal in their outlook and appeal. Cer¬ 
tainly no church is in a better position than 
the Methodist Church operating as it does 
in many nations with cooperation through 
the Federal Council and the World Council 
of Churches to do effectively “the things 
which belong unto peace.” Our hope is in 
God and in Him is our trust. 

Commission on World Peace of the Meth¬ 
odist Church: Rev. Charles P. Boss, Jr., execu¬ 
tive secretary; Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
chairman; Mrs. Frank L. Wright, vice chair¬ 
man; Rev. Willard E. Stanton, recording sec¬ 
retary; Rev. Albert C. Hoover, treasurer; Rev. 
John W, Haywood, field secretary; Rev. Carl 
D. Soule, secretary for district and subdis¬ 
trict conferences; Mr. Herman Will, Jr., ad¬ 
ministrative assistant. 

Members of the Commission: Mr. August 
Aamodt, Fargo, N. Dak,; Rev. Earle A. Baker, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Rev. Albert E. Barnett, At¬ 
lanta, Ga.; Rev. Harold A. Bosley, Evanston, 
111,; Bishop Charles W, Brashares, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Rev. 0. Maxwell Brown, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak ; Rev. George W. Carter, New Orleans, 
La.; Mrs. George Glenn, Hutchinson, Kans,; 
Miss Georgia Harkness, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. 
Edmund Helnsohn, Austin. Tex.; Mr. E. P. 
Hocking; Janesville, Wis.; Mr. V. W. Hodges, 
Atlanta, Ga,; Mr. Harry N. Holmes, Ridge¬ 
field, Conn.; Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, Port¬ 
land. Oreg.; Bishop Paul E. Martin, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Mr. James McGiffin, Honolulu, 
T, H.; Miss Shirley Jean Reece, Huntington 
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Park, Calif.; Bishop Alexander P. Shaw, Bal¬ 
timore, Md.; Bishop Roy H. Short, Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla ; Mr Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, New York, N Y.; 
Mr. Francis A Stanger, Jr., Cedarville, N. J.; 
Rev. Willard E. Stanton, Wenatchee^ Wash.; 
Rev. Guy C. Tetinck, McAlester, Okla.; Mr. 
V. L. Wharton, Jackson, Miss ; Bishop Lloyd 
C. Wicke, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Frank L. 
Wright, St. Louis, Mo. 

Advisory members. Rev. Eugene L. Smith, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Earl R Brown, New 
York, N. Y ; Miss Thelma Stevens, New York, 
N Y., Rev. John O. Gross, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. J Q Schisler, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. 
C. A. Bowen, Nashville, Tenn; Rev. Harry P. 
Denman, Nashville, Tenn; Mr. Chilton G. 
Bennett, Chicago, Ill. 


Pegler's Column Censored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW JACOBS 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following article and editorial from the 
New York Post of November 14, 1950: 
Pegler’s Column Censored—The Man Hopes 
Assassins “Taught Truman Lesson'" 

A column by Westbrook Pegler in which he 
voiced “hope” that the attempt to assassinate 
the President would “be a lesson to Truman” 
and ridiculed expressions of shock over the 
episode has been suppressed by King Features 
Syndicate, the Post learned today. 

The column had been distributed for pub¬ 
lication last Tuesday, it was learned, but 
was ordered “killed” by the syndicate on the 
eve of its scheduled appearance. 

As far as can be learned none of the news¬ 
papers which publish Pegler violated the 
“kill” order. The text of the column as it 
was transmitted to Pegler’s outlets through¬ 
out the country has just been obtained, how¬ 
ever, by this newspaper. 

In the column Pegler angrily challenged 
editorial writers who said the Nation was 
shocked by the armed assatilt on Blair House. 
He wrote : 

“I hope this (the attack) will be a lesson 
to Truman and the anonymous, eye-rolling 
disembodied hypocrites of the editorial page 
who have been croaking that the Nation will 
view this dastardly resort to anarchy with 
shock and horror, 

“If it takes this to remind us that no Presi¬ 
dent is a holy person, the cost is great but the 
result is worth it. * * * 

“I wasn’t shocked, I wasn’t horrified, and 
I believe that most of those who said and 
wrote that they were, were liars.” 

Ward Green, chief editorial executive of 
the syndicate, queried about the column at 
his office at 235 East Forty-fifth Street, re¬ 
fused to comment. 

“I have nothing to say about it,” he said. 

Efforts to reach Pegler were fruitless. 
Messages were left at the Park Lane Hotel, 
where he is staying temporarily, and at the 
feature syndicate office, but the columnist 
did not respond. 

In the suppressed column, Pegler dispar- 
rged “all this emotion over an absurdly non- 
dangerous and futile attempt on the life of 
a man who happens to be President.” 

He said he deplored what he called “the 
stupid attack on the policemen guarding the 


house where President Truman lives,” but 
“nowhere near as much” as he condemned 
attacks by “union goons of Truman adher¬ 
ents” on the wives of nonstrikers in a Butte, 
Mont., labor dispute. 

He said he believed the policies of the 
Truman administration had produced an¬ 
archy in the United States of America and 
added: 

“Any man who throws in with traitors and 
gorillas against the loyal, law-abiding people 
of the United States is asking for the same 
kind of treatment and is getting off easy 
when his guards take the rap.” 

While urging the assassination of Joseph 
Stalin, Pegler denied that he favors assas¬ 
sination of President Truman at the present 
stage 

“As to Harry S. Truman, at the present 
stage of the game, I am willing to settle for 
the impudence, the scare, and the reminder 
of the scene at Blair House,” Pegler wrote. 

He took the view that the President is 
“no more important and sacred to me than 
any other citizen” and asserted that Ameri¬ 
cans were “able to keep our shirts on” in 
the face of other violences allegedly insti¬ 
gated by unions He said Mr. Truman “isn’t 
a good President” and “shirks his constitu¬ 
tional duty * * * to strike down law¬ 

lessness.” 

Much of the remainder of the column was 
devoted to the reaffirmution of the theme 
that the President brought the attack on 
himself by failing to curb union-made an¬ 
archy. 

O SOLE MIO 

Pegler concluded with a sharp critique of 
Margaret Truman’s singing. He said most 
of her audiences were composed of unwilling 
listeners blackjacked into attendance by 
local Democratic organizations. 

Although Pegler’s column has been ex¬ 
cluded from his New York outlet on previous 
occasions, this is believed to be the first time 
that a “kill” was ordered by the syndicate 
on a Nation-wide scale. The Journal-Ameri- 
can last omitted his column on August 3 
when he urged the United States to admit 
that we were beaten in Korea and to pull 
out as fast as we could. 

W. Pegler’s Purple Passion 

As unofficial guardians of the Pegler doc¬ 
uments we naturally resent any break in the 
continuity of his works. Thus, when his 
essay failed to appear in its usual place m 
the Journal-Amencan last Tuesday (No¬ 
vember 7), an investigation was promptly be¬ 
gun. The findings are described on page 3 
of today’s edition. 

The inquiry was not easy; on this occasion 
Peg was not merely dropped from the Jour- 
nal-American but “killed” as they say in our 
trade, by order of his syndicate after the ex¬ 
plosive words had been transmitted to all his 
outlets. To the best of our knowledge Peg¬ 
ler’s indiscretion did not see the light of day 
anywhere It would have been utterly lost 
to posterity if our diligent researchers had 
not produced a copy of the missing manu¬ 
script. To the gallant citizen (who prefers 
to remain anonymous) who finally fur¬ 
nished us with the text of the suppressed 
script go the thanks of all true Pegler schol¬ 
ars; future historians are similarly indebted 
to him. 

The manuscript, described in our news 
columns, speaks for itself. The issue re¬ 
mains : Should the column have been killed? 
Peg’s managers may justly claim that this 
was a kind of journalistic mercy killing; they 
probably felt they had to choose between the 
life of the column and the survival of the 
author. But as opponents of censorship wo 
question the decision. Surely Peglex’s read¬ 
ers have the right to glimpse the full fury 
of his mind; let them judge the whole man, 


not a carefully screened, sissified version of 
the real thing. Long recognized as one of the 
great character assassins of our time, Peg 
was becoming a bore in that role; his views 
on more direct methods of assassination 
break the monotony and reveal the life-and- 
death passion that lurks behind his rhetoric. 

Admittedly, to quote his own words, Peg 
doesn’t urge the assassination of Mr. Truman 
at the present stage of the game. At this mo¬ 
ment he is willing to settle for the impu¬ 
dence, the scare, and the reminder of the 
scene at Blair House. The President must 
be grateful for this reprieve; but let there 
be no doubt that Peg believes the attempt 
was exactly what Mr. Truman deserved. In 
the columnist’s immortal words; “I wasn’t 
shocked, I wasn’t horrified, and I believe 
that most of those who wrote that they were, 
were liars ” Read it and weep for the man 
who said it. 


Hysteria 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marquette Tribune, edited by students 
of the College of Journalism at Mar¬ 
quette University, carried an excellent 
editorial in its October 5 issue on the 
internal security bill. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert it in the 
Appendix of the Record: 

Hysteria 

The Red-control law, discussed elsewhere 
in this week’s Tribune, climaxes a wave of 
anti-Communist activity within the United 
States that has been aptly termed a period 
of hysteria. 

By enacting the bill into law. Congress, 
opposed only by the valiant little band led 
by Senator Langer, of North Dakota, has 
weakened our genuine anti-Communist de¬ 
fenses and opened the way for the infringe¬ 
ment of some of our most precious personal 
liberties. 

That the law will weaken our present pro¬ 
tective machinery is attested by none other 
than the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Central Intelligence Agency. That it 
endangers basic liberties is apparent from 
the wide provisions of the bill dealing with 
Red-front groups. 

Under a reactionary administration, these 
provisions could be applied to any group 
that the interests in power care to call 
leftist. In the past few years that term 
has been applied by powerful forces in the 
forefront of political activity to every union 
and to every individual liberal daring to 
criticize the faults of our capitalistic system. 

During the past 3 months especially the 
words “Communist” and “Socialist” have 
been hurled with abandon by all sorts of 
committees and groups who have chosen to 
set themselves up as judges of their coun¬ 
trymen’s loyalty and political behavior. 
Guilt by accusation and guilt by association 
have come dangerously close to replacing the 
conviction that a man Is innocent until 
proved guilty by a jury of his peers. 

Thanks to the efforts of these anti-Com¬ 
munist groups, American citizens have been 
summarily deprived of their means of obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood without the slightest chance 
to defend themselves. In 30 years of agita¬ 
tion the Communists in this country have 
never been able to achieve a result like that. 
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Tlie Bed-control law, as it stands now, and 
tlie witch-lninting committees have demon¬ 
strated more pointedly than ever before that 
the real internal danger to our way of life 
comes, not from Communist saboteurs but 
from forces which claim to be fighting com¬ 
munism. The hysteria which swings blindly 
at communism is in danger of destroying the 
very structure of democracy. 


The Crisis in Ksiea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
editorial entitled ''A Matter of Life and 
Death/' published in the Washington 
Evening Star of December 1, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

A Matter op Life and Death 

The stark and simple meaning of the crisis 
in which we find ourselves today Is that our 
life hangs in the balance—our life as a free 
nation and the lives of millions of us as 
individuals. 

Mr. Truman has spoken of the serious 
crisis and Mr. Acheson has talked of a sit¬ 
uation of unparalleled danger. These words 
carry their ominous connotation, but they 
ai*e not adequate to convey to the people of 
this country the enormity of their danger. 
There Is a feeling, though perhaps not shared 
by Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson, that we 
should be careful not to alarm the people. 
Of course, the people should not be unduly 
alarmed. But the people will never acquire 
that understanding of the danger, that sense 
of dedication to the task of preparing to 
meet it, for which our leaders keep calling 
unless they are given all of the facts that 
can be made public within the limitations 
imposed by security considerations. 

The people have not been given all of these 
facts. 

One fact not generally known is that there 
are responsible men in Washington, men 
whose official position is such that their 
opinions are entitled to consideration, who 
believe that this country, as of today, would 
have no better than an even chance to win 
an all-out war with Russia. They also be¬ 
lieve that time is working against us—that 
Russian military production is geared up to 
a point at which they will grow relatively 
stronger while we grow relatively weaker. 
Given the opportunity, at some point, with a 
maximum effort, we would overtake them. 
But that will not happen soon, and mean¬ 
while, in the opinion of these men our 
chances of winning a war will diminish. 

It should be emphasized that this is 
merely an opinion. But if it is a correct 
opinion, it has a most profound hearing on 
the policies which this Government is pur¬ 
suing and for which the unswerving support 
of the people is solicited. 

These policies have been stated in various 
ways. Mr. TVuman summed them up yester¬ 
day in these words: (1) We shall continue to 
work in the United Nations for concerted 
action to halt this aggression In Korea. (2) 
We shall Intensify our efforts to help other 
free nations strengthen their defenses in 
order to meet the threat of aggression else¬ 


where. (3) We shall rapidly increase our 
own military strength. 

The essence of this policy is that every¬ 
thing possible should be done to avoid war, 
while doing what we can to prepare for the 
worse if total war should come. 

Along with this is the point of view of those 
who feel that time and opportunity are 
slipping away from us. They do not advance 
their point of view as an argument for a so- 
called preventive war. They merely set forth 
what they believe to be the facts, which may 
be summed up as follows: As of this time, we 
have a great superiority in atomic weapons 
and, again as of this time, we are capable of 
using those weapons against any enemy. 
The Russians do not now have a large store 
of atomic bombs, but they will acquire 
them. They do have planes capable of carry¬ 
ing atom bombs to our cities, and, at best, 
we would not be able to prevent more than 
one-fourth of their planes from getting 
through to their targets in a surprise attack. 

One may regard these as facts or only as 
opinions which deserve consideration. The 
important point is that they add up to a body 
of information that should be put before 
the American people. The peo^fie are entitled 
to know Just how great the danger is—not in 
generalities but in terms that are as specific 
as possible. The Star does not believe that 
anything is to be gained by withholding in¬ 
formation of this kind. It is the lives of the 
people that are at stake in this business, and 
they should be shown the grim picture, not 
from one point of view, but from all respon¬ 
sible points of view. If the Government 
wants the support of the American people, a 
support imbued with a sense of urgency, it 
should see to it that the people are given a 
maximum, not a minimum, of information 
concerning the really great danger in which 
all of us find ourselves. 


Texas Capitol of Missouri Doomed 


EXTENSION OP REklARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to submit 
the following Associated Press item: 

Marshall, Tex., November 26.—^The last 
landmark here of a strange page In Confed¬ 
erate and midwestorn history soon may be 
wiped out in the name of progress. 

The relic Is the building which once 
housed the Missouri government-in-exlle 
during the Civil War. The owner says he’ll 
raze the structure unless he can sell it soon. 
An apartment house would be erected. 

Only recently another landmark of the pe- 
rlod^—^the Missouri Governor’s mansion— 
was torn down. 

WEATHERED BUILDING 

The capitol building is an unpretentious 
one-story frame dwelling. It is badly 
weathered. 

There are a number of conflicting stories 
about selection of Marshall as the Missouri 
government’s seat. The most widely ac¬ 
cepted Is this: 

Missouri Gov. Claiborne P. Jackson and 
Lt. Gov. Thomas 0. Reynolds fled Missouri 
in 1861 Just ahead of Federal troops. They 
carried the State seal with them. 

They first set up their government-in-exile 
in Camden, Ark., and later in Arkadelphia. 
Still later they moved to Little Rock. 


CLAIBORNE DIES 

In late 1862 or early 1863, Governor Clai¬ 
borne died, and Reynolds succeeded m the 
office. Reynolds moved to Marshall when 
Federal troops pushed into the Arkansas 
area. He remained m Marshall, conducting 
such business as he could, until Gen Robert 
E. Lee surrendered, and the war ended. 

Because Missouri had remained in the 
Union and had chosen a new Governor sym¬ 
pathetic to the Union cause, the official acts 
of Governors Claiborne and Reynolds later 
were declared void. 

Just before the Governor’s mansion was 
torn down, an attempt was made to pieseive 
it as a historical monument, but the at¬ 
tempt failed. 


So Long as tlie American Legion Ar^nu- 
ally Elects Men Like Erie Cocke, Jr., 
and Thus Rebuilds New Bone and Sinew 
Into Its Mighty Forces, Neither the 
American Legion, the American Dream 
of Justice and of Right, nor the Amer¬ 
ican Way of Life Will Ever, Ever Die 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, always 
fortunate in the selection of its national 
chiefs, the American Legion, this year, 
picked Erie Cocke, Jr.—a colorful, vig¬ 
orous young leader, whose dramatic war 
record, as General Marshall so aptly in¬ 
ferred, was second to none. 

During Erie Cocke’s spectacular bat¬ 
tlefield experiences in "World War II, he 
was stabbed by a Gestapo agent, shot by 
an old woman sniper, hit in the head 
by a stray bullet, and finally was “exe¬ 
cuted” by the Nazis in 1945—but lived 
to tell the story. 

Cocke was later lined up by his en¬ 
raged German captors before a firing 
squad and mowed down with machine 
guns. Made a prisoner of war three 
times, he not alone managed to make 
his escape but, during his third escape, 
was responsible for the capture by the 
French of 692 German soldiers. 

When the Germans captured him for 
the fourth time, decision was made that 
they put an end to his escapades—and 
for all time. 

A firing squad riddled Cocke in the 
stomach and lungs. A Nazi officer gave 
him the coup de grff-ce with a pistol shot 
in the back. But Cocke was a tough 
soldier, and he refused to die. 

Villagers who returned hours after the 
shooting found Cocke still alive. They 
hid and nursed him for 48 hours until 
allied troops reached the area. Cocke 
spent the next 14 months in 27 different 
hospitals, underwent 17 operations—and 
made an amazing recovery. 

For his extraordinary gallantry in ac¬ 
tion with Maj. Gen. A. C. (Nuts) Mc- 
Auliffe's forces, Cocke, then a captain, 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Purple 
Heart with three clusters, the Bronze 
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Star wiUi clusters, and the French 
Croix de Guerre. He also holds other 
decorations and citations. He returned 
from active military service with the 
rank of major. 

In 1946, after his discharge from the 
Army, he v/ent to the Harvard Business 
School, where he received his master of 
business administration degree. At the 
University of Georgia, he was active in 
extracurricular activities—^was presi¬ 
dent of the Phi Kappa Literary Society 
and student manager of athletics. 

Following the completion of his col¬ 
lege schooling, Cocke became associated 
with a food-processing company at Daw¬ 
son which specialized in manufacturing 
peanut butter. Later, he became execu¬ 
tive director of the Agricultural and In¬ 
dustrial Development Board of Georgia. 
Subsequently, he was retained as gen¬ 
eral industrial agent of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co., and more recently, 
he becomes assistant to the president of 
the Delta Air Lines. He also operates 
a 1,200-acre farm at Dawson, where he 
raises peanuts and blooded cattle. 

So long as the American Legion an¬ 
nually elects men like Erie Cocke, Jr., 
and thus rebuilds new bone and sinew 
into its mighty forces, neither the Amer¬ 
ican Legion—the American dream of 
justice and of right—nor the American 
way of life will ever, ever die. 

I make no overstatement when I say 
that that great organization has never 
elected, as national commander, a more 
self-effacing and patriotic or greater 
American, or as much of a direct action- 
ist, than Erie Cocke, Jr., a 29-year-old 
Georgia farmer and stock raiser, busi¬ 
nessman and transportation executive, 
from the little village of Dawson, boast¬ 
ing of a population of 319 persons—and 
Erie Cocks, Jr. 

On Friday, a week ago, Dawson, Ga., 
held a great homecoming for its beloved 
first citizen, to commemorate his eleva¬ 
tion to that high office. Among the tre¬ 
mendous group of distinguished visitors 
in attendance on that occasion was the 
Honorable George C. Marshall, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. 

In presenting Erie Cocke, Jr., to those 
assembled at Dawson, General Marshall 
stated, in part: 

I have a very pleasant duty to perform this 
afternoon. Maybe it will seem to some of you 
rather peculiar for me to introduce to you 
your own most outstanding citizen. But 
there are matters concerning him that I may 
realize more clearly than you do. 

You know, I need not tell you, that he is a 
young man of great promise, a clean, fine 
young man of exceptional pharacter, the very 
best type for our countrymen to put forward 
in these very critical days. His war record Is 
familiar to all of you. To a certain extent, it 
sets him apart from the vast majority of 
veterans—sets him apart today because of 
what and how he suffered in the war and 
what his attitude is at this critical moment 
regarding the defense of western Europe 
against the threat of Soviet Russia. He, more 
than any of us and more than all hut a very 
few, has reason to hate and despise the Nazi 
regime of Germany. And yet he sinks his 
personal feelings in recognizing not only the 
gravity of the present crisis but the com¬ 
pelling necessity it Imposes of allowing Ger¬ 
many, wp hope a new Germany, we pray a 
genuinely democratic Germany, to contrib¬ 
ute to the defense of western Europe. 
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That he stands in front of the Legion in 
demanding action on urgently needed de¬ 
fense measures is to be expected But that 
he does it in sober and thoughtful terms is 
of even greater importance. 

I must not take more of your time with 
serious observations. This is a day of cele¬ 
bration, a day when you can rejoice that in 
her most generous mood Georgia has pre¬ 
sented to the country a great citizen. Tour 
little community of his friends can take 
some of the credit, which largely belongs to 
his mother, for contributing to a character 
which is of the finest gold, the highest qual¬ 
ity a man can possess. 

Mr. Speaker, with that kind of mettle 
annually rebuilt into the very bone and 
sinew of the American Legion, neither 
the Legion nor the American way of life 
will ever, ever die. 

Later in the evening, and subsequent 
to Commander Cocke's homecoming at 
Dawson, the State of Georgia tendered 
its beloved son, as well as the Honorable 
Secretary of Defense, a dinner at Fort 
Benning, 

I shall always regard the few hundred 
words spoken by Gen. George Marshall 
on that occasion as one of the very great 
pronouncements of our time. He point¬ 
ed out clearly, tersely, and lucidly, the 
history of the national defenses of this 
country in the last 30 years. He told of 
the fact that it appeared that cur de¬ 
fenses were most weak when we most felt 
their need, and of the practical emascu¬ 
lation of all defense activities during the 
twenties and the thirties, but of its mar¬ 
velous resurrection in 1939. 

No one single word that he uttered was 
a rebuke to anyone. Rather, it was the 
military evaluation of a great soldier—a 
great American—and a great man, sub¬ 
mitting his own personal observations 
and a historic resume of the actualities 
of life. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all of my 
colleagues might avail themselves of this 
splendid pronouncement—and which is 
so worthy of consideration by all—made 
by the Honorable George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, I am extending my 
remarks and including the same in the 
Congressional Record. 

General Marshall's talk was as follows: 

It is both natural and a happy circum¬ 
stance that we have come to Port Benning 
today to express our affection for Erie Cocke 
and our faith in his leadership as National 
Commander of the American Legion. 

It is very natural because Fort Benning is 
the home of the Infantry School and Erie 
Cocke one of its most distinguished gradu¬ 
ates. It was the battle performance of com¬ 
pany officers like him that gave this school 
its great reputation. 

Not merely as Secretary of Defense, hut as a 
doughboy of long standing and one-time 
director of this Infantry school, I have a 
personal pride in Erie Cocke and in the 
quality of leadership he displayed in com¬ 
bat I predict for him an unusually success¬ 
ful administration as national commander 
of the American Legion. 

This meeting Is fortuitous because it gives 
me the opportunity to make some observa- 
•tions on our military history, which I hope 
the national commander of the Legion and 
his people will take to heart. 

The history of national defense in this 
country has been a succession of feasts and 
famines, that have followed each other in 
demoralizing sequence. For a Nation that 
prides itself on its logic, business precocity. 


and its practical common sense, we have 
given the world quite an opposite impres¬ 
sion of these qualities when it came to the 
matter of national defense. Speaking 
frankly, I fear that we have given a demon¬ 
stration somewhat of emotional instability. 

Consider the history of national defense in 
your own lifetime, particularly in the life¬ 
time of those of you who are veterans of the 
First World War. There was the unprepared¬ 
ness of 1916, the magnificent Army and Navy 
of 1917-18, the demobilization of 1919, the 
attempt to set up an enduring system of 
national defense in 1920, followed quickly by 
its emasculation m the twenties and thirties, 
the sudden resurrection in 1939, the rise to 
world preeminence in the Second World "War, 
and an almost violent dip to a new low in 
the midst of a dangerous world. The drastic 
demobilization that followed the cessation of 
hostilities in 1945 is now succeeded by a long 
swing of the pendulum back to the demand 
for the immediate bmld-up of great strength. 

It is always when our national defense is 
weakest that we most feel its need. I recall 
in 1947, as Secretary of State, when our coun¬ 
try urgently needed military strength to 
support our international responsibilities, I 
found that my position was supported by but 
one and one-third infantry divisions in this 
country available for duty. Yet, as some of 
you may recall, I was being urged from many 
sides to pour it on the Soviets and give them 
hell. 

Despite the failings I have just referred to 
in our swings toward stronger national de¬ 
fense, we have hung up amazing records in 
making up for lost time. Our great resources, 
our varied and abundant skills, and our dy¬ 
namic spirit once geared into action accom¬ 
plished miracles. But always the cost was 
great, much of which could have been avoid¬ 
ed with a little prudent foresight. And al¬ 
ways the aftermath of the battle was followed 
by recriminations, Investigations, and de¬ 
mands for accounting—an accounting for 
precious lives that might have been saved, 
for money and resources that might have 
been used to better advantage, for waste t&at 
might have been avoided. And always there 
has been a drive to find scapegoats to shoul¬ 
der the blame. The basic error, however, has 
always been with the American people them¬ 
selves. The fault has been their refusal to 
sanction an enduring posture of defense that 
would discourage aggression, and if war came, 
would reduce the casualties, the sacrifices, 
the excessive costs, and the needless waste. 

This alternate cycle of strength and weak¬ 
ness in national defense must stop. No 
longer can we count upon years or even 
months in which to prepare after the war is 
on. In Korea for the first time we were 
called upon to fight the first day. That will 
certainly he the case thereafter. At best 
we are to face a period of tension of long du¬ 
ration We must grow stronger to defend 
ourselves against the risk of aggression wher¬ 
ever’ it may develop. 

We must work, and hope, and not merely 
pray that we can avoid another world war. 
Our people are ready to give our Armed Forces 
what they need. They will sacrifice. They 
will produce. They will give us the men and 
munitions we need. They will probably 
break many new speed records. 

But what then? What will happen after 
this immediate crisis passes and we are in¬ 
volved in a long and less spectacular tension? 
Will we again lapse into weakness, an Invi¬ 
tation to trouble, or will we read the warning 
of history and set up a system of defense 
consistent with our democratic ideals, a sys¬ 
tem which will give us enduring security in 
peace and the immediately gtvafiable poten¬ 
tial strength we need for War If war becomes 
necessary? 

I know which of these alternatives Erie 
Oocke wm favor. I am confident that the 
American Legion will line up solidly behind 
him. Let us, therefore, take the time now 
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and make the effort during his administra¬ 
tion to set up an enduring system of na¬ 
tional defense, a system that will not col¬ 
lapse at every change of wind and tempera¬ 
ture, a system that will keep us prepared for 
any emergency, yet will not sap the economic 
strength which is of maximum importance 
to the democratic people of the entire world. 


Peace Talks Imperatwe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHIL J. ¥/ELCH 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press of Tuesday, November 28, 1950: 

Peace Talks Imperative 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur has stated cryp¬ 
tically that the war is out of hand since Red 
China’s intervention The tangled skein of 
human events in Asia must he settled on the 
diplomatic level The fight has gone beyond 
war. The Red Chinese delegates are in the 
United Nations building and a truce on the 
battlefield should be proclaimed at once 
while the United Nations authorities discuss 
and arrive at a workable amnesty for the 
errors of all concerned in that Par East 
theater. 

Let’s forget about saving face. Let’s for¬ 
get about the ethical theory of who is right 
and who is wrong. Let’s get down to the 
basic factor of saving the lives of those 
Yanks and their United Nations buddies 
who are being fed mercilessly into a machine 
of carnage. 

Do you, as a pedestrian, deliberately hurl 
yourself at an oncoming automobile? Not 
unless you plan suicide Do you, as a driver, 
deliberately hurl yourself at a fast-rolling 
train? Not unless you plan suicide And 
yet we are subjecting our troops to this very 
act when we issue the order for a handful of 
Infantrymen to march up a road into certain 
death awaiting them by a massed and heavily 
armed, enemy fresh from its home supply 
base. 

Why shouldn’t these stalwart young 
Americans cry out in bewilderment about 
our Nation’s tardiness in matching the 
might of a determined foe of unlimited man¬ 
power? Why shouldn’t these soldiers, many 
away from their mothers for the very first 
time, cry out in consternation and ask why 
we fail to hurl the atomic bomb^ Possess¬ 
ing the one weapon that could halt a moving 
mass of indestructible enemy we continue 
to issue the order for these Intrepid young 
men to step up and be murdered. 

The showdown is here. Our general him¬ 
self states that the situation is beyond the 
ability of our men to meet it. Pea-shooters 
can’t knock out Stalin tanks. A dozen men 
can’t vanquish hundreds of men. It is the 
atom bomb or diplomatic conversations. We 
have rejected the former. Let’s get busy on 
the latter, in the meanwhile call back the 
men from the fighting area. 

During the few moments you spent read¬ 
ing this, American boys were being slaugh¬ 
tered on the icy stretches of Asia. They 
never will breathe again. But others will 
breathe if we stop the debacle at once. 
There is no choice. Pace be forgotten and 
the lives of young men remembered. Let the 
diolomats attend to their stern assignment 
without delay. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the debate on legislation to extend 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 m the Record of July 18, 1950, in¬ 
cident to the Korean crisis, I quoted from 
two great European students of world af¬ 
fairs: Alexis de Tocqueville and Lord 
Palmerston. These two, writing in 
1835 and 1853, respectively, clearly fore¬ 
saw the trends toward events which in 
recent years we have witnessed and in 
which we are now participating. Com¬ 
modore M. C. Perry, writing in 1856, as 
recorded in my extension of remarks in 
the Record of July 19, 1950, likewise 
foresaw these events with even greater 
precision. 

Though the basic ideas of their pre¬ 
dictions remain, the technique of their 
execution has been considerably devel¬ 
oped since those times. An important 
contribution on this subject by Rear 
Adm. Bern Anderson, United States 
Navy, retired, was published in the 
November 1950 issue of the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings, en¬ 
titled "‘Russia's New Kind of War.” 

The article carries the following bio¬ 
graphical sketch of its author: 

A graduate of the Naval Academy In the 
class of 1921, Admiral Anderson retired from 
active duty in June, having completed 30 
years of commissioned service, and is now 
doing graduate work in history at Harvard 
University. During his long and varied 
naval career, he served with the Asiatic 
fleet at the time of the Chino-Japanese crisis, 
participated in various operations of World 
War II, and, prior to retirement, was head 
of the Department of Strategy and Tactics 
at the Naval War College, Newport, R. i. 

As this paper contains much that has 
not been appreciated by the people of 
our Nation as it should be I am including 
its full text, with the recommendation 
that it be read by every Member of 
Congress: 

Russia’s New Kind of War 
(By Rear Adm. Bern Anderson, U. S Navy 
(retired)) 

X 

War, according to dictionary definition. Is 
"the state or fact of exerting violence or 
force against another; now only against a 
state or other politically organized body; 
especially, a contest by force between two 
or more nations or states carried on for any 
purpose; armed conflict of sovereign powers; 
declared and open hostilities,” 

Should anyone prefer some other defini¬ 
tion to this one, it will surely contain the 
thoughts that war is an openly recognized 
and formally declared state of relationships 
between nations and that it is characterized 
by the use of armed force. 

The use of war for settling international 
differences has given rise during the past two 
centuries to a large but rather loose body of 
rules called international law. The purposes 
underlying the development of these rules 
have been to regulate the actual conduct of 
hostilities between armed forces, to afford 


protection to private citizens and property 
in belligerent areas, and to establish the 
duties and rights of neutrals. 

It is obvious today that international law 
as it has been developed up to the present 
time has failed to keep the conduct of war 
within controllable bounds Why should 
this be so? There can be no simple answer, 
but it is helpful in understanding the ques¬ 
tion to trace some of the trends m the con¬ 
duct of war in recent history 

The invention of the steam engine and 
the beginning of the machine age about a 
centuiy and a half ago opened a limitless 
field for the exercise of man’s ingenuity. 
Before that event the horse wa.s his strongest 
source of power, and his travel over the 
earth’s surface was limited to the speed and 
capacity of the horse. At sea he was at the 
mercy of the winds. With the steam engine 
he was able to harness and convert to his 
service—power. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the development of power 
sources included electricity and the internal- 
combustion engine, with all of which man 
was able to .produce increasingly complex 
instruments and machines to serve his de¬ 
sires. The machine age transformed large 
areas of the world from an agrarian to an 
industrial economy and produced a spiraling 
complexity in human life that today shows 
no signs of abating. What we live in is an 
endless cycle of new products, new uses, and 
new requirements for services, constantly re¬ 
lieving man of the need for physical labor 
but making him more and more dependent 
upon the machine. 

Could all of this lemarkable development 
have taken place without being reflected in 
the weapons of war? Even if an affirmative 
answer could be supported, it is obvious that 
that spiraling trend has been paralleled. 
Along with more complex and more powerful 
weapons came requirements for more men 
to operate them; in turn larger armies and 
navies, and now air forces. 

By 1914, as World War I was soon to dem¬ 
onstrate, this spiral had expanded so much 
that the waging of war on a major scale 
required what we have come to know as 
national mobilization. To use, operate, and 
supply the powerful armies and navies that 
had been built up, natural resources and in¬ 
dustry had to be brought Into the chain of 
the military effort. That war required a 
huge expenditure of resources and materials 
with two major results. First was the tre¬ 
mendous economic cost of conducting war, 
not only for the actual materials expended, 
but also in the disruption of the normal 
economies of the various nations by the 
diveision of industrial capacity to muni¬ 
tions production Secondly was the devasta¬ 
tion and destruction of real property' in the 
path of military operations. These effects 
raised a serious question: Can the expendi¬ 
ture of material and manpower resources 
now required for the conduct of war be bal¬ 
anced by the possible gams to be expected? 

World War I is an appropriate starting 
point for a closer examination of the trends 
with which we live today. There are four 
major developments of the First World War 
that had a deep Impact and significance 
upon the conduct of future warfare. 

The first and more obvious development 
was that of the employment of the airplane 
as a vehicle of war Apart from its military 
value, the use of bombing aircraft in that 
war opened a new field in international law. 
After the war, commissions tried to evolve a 
code for aerial warfare, comparable in scope 
to the Hague conventions for land and naval 
warfare. While .such a code was produced 
in the early ’30s, it was never ratified by any 
of the major powers. 

The second major development was the 
use of the submarine on a large scale against 
enemy commerce. Its use against merchant 
shipping, and its successes, had significant 
results. Whole sections of international law 
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as it tlien existed, sucH as visit and searcli, 
and the safeguarding of passengers and crew 
before sinking a prize, became obsolescent, 
since the submarine was unable to observe 
them. Here also in the postwar period efforts 
were made to control and even outlaw the 
use of submarines, but again international 
agreement could not be reached. 

The third major development of World 
War I was that of the self-propelled vehicle, 
symbolized by the tank. This brought to 
land warfare a combination of mobility, pro¬ 
tection through armor, and fire power. Wirh 
the tank, land operations assumed a new 
character of speed, flexibility, and power that 
could not have been attained without the 
tank or some similar vehicle. 

The fourth development that had a sig¬ 
nificant influence on the conduct of warfare 
was that of radio and rapid communications. 
The ability to communicate widely and rap¬ 
idly reduced the elements of time and space 
materially for the fighting forces. It also 
provided the medium for introducing the 
widespread use of a nonviolent weapon, 
psychological warfare. Badio communica¬ 
tions were especially influential in changing 
the conduct of naval operations. At last 
there was the means for quickly dissemi¬ 
nating intelligence to commanders at sea, 
for coordinating the movements of forces not 
in sight contact, and for initiating changes 
in plans without delay. 

Possibly poison gas should also be listed as 
a maj'or development of World War I. Cer¬ 
tainly It was a spectacular one, and it fur¬ 
ther complicated the problems of securing 
international agreement regulating the con¬ 
duct of war. Although not used in World 
War II, It was possessed by all belligerents, 
and from its potentialities we have seen sug¬ 
gested the possible development of com¬ 
parable weapons such as radiological and 
bacteriological concentrations. 

In the years immediately following World 
War I, spurred by the terrific economic cost 
and destruction caused by that war, a num¬ 
ber of international efforts to limit and con¬ 
trol the conduct of war were undertaken. 
The League of Nations, the naval limita¬ 
tion of armaments agreements, the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, and the conventions seeking 
to codify rules regulating the use of aircraft 
and submarines are examples. None of 
these was even moderately successful, even 
though each aimed at the desirable goal of 
preventing or curtailing the huge costs of 
another war. Possibly they failed because, 
consciously or otherwise, they were deisgned 
largely to preserve nlnteenth century stand¬ 
ards without realizing fully the Impact of 
twentieth century developments Hampered 
not only by involved technical questions, 
they were attempted during the renaissance 
of the dictatorship type of government, first 
in Bussia, then in Italy, and finally in Ger¬ 
many and Japan. 

n 

It is sometimes said that the next war Is 
fought with the weapons developed in the 
last war. Or, in a more cynical vein, that we 
spend our time between wars trying to figure 
out how to fight the last one better. In 
September 1939 the world was startled by 
the speed and thoroughness with which 
Hitler’s armies conquered and crushed the 
Poles. In doing this Hitler unveiled a tech¬ 
nique which soon came to be known as the 
blitzkrieg. But the blitzkrieg was more 
than just a new technique; it was Hitler^s 
solution to the problem of how to fight a war 
without prohibitive costs in manpower and 
resources. 

The blitzkrieg was a coordihated aerial and 
mechanized ground attack which possessed 
the qualities of heavy fire power, great mo¬ 
bility, and concentra'tion. By means of 
highly developed rapid communications the 
. movements and operations of several mech¬ 
anized columns and their supporting aircraft 
could be coordinated. Thus, by the ingen¬ 


ious combination of three of the major de¬ 
velopments of World War I, the Germans cre¬ 
ated a fighting team of tremendous pov/er 
and capabilities. The basic idea may not 
have been entirely new, for Ghengis Khan 
produced something with comparable capa¬ 
bilities for his time. But the blitzkrieg as 
such could not have been developed as it was 
without first having the mechanized vehicle 
and tank, and rapid communications. 

With the overrunning of the Low Coun¬ 
tries and France, this technique appeared 
to be all but invincible. It remained for 
the Russians, trading space for time, to resist 
the blitzkrieg successfully. In doing this 
the Russians also revealed the basic weak¬ 
ness in Hitler’s strategy. Counting upon 
the blitzkrieg to achieve his objectives in 
a short war, he was unprepared with an 
alternative or for a long campaign when the 
blitzloneg did not succeed. 

In Norway Hitler produced another new 
technique in warfare, somethmg in the 
order of a modern adaptation of the Trojan 
Horse, the fifth column. This same device 
was a material factor in the quick defeat 
of France. 

World War II was also the testing ground 
for still another new form of warfare—stra¬ 
tegic aerial bombardment. For the first 
time the enemy’s production sources could 
be brought under direct attack, without first 
dealing with the defending surface forces. 
In part it sought to gain to a greater degree 
a result comparable to the older naval block¬ 
ade. to check or choke off the enemy's sup¬ 
plies. That its contribution to the over-all 
effort was significant is well recognized, but 
of greater significance was that the uni¬ 
formed man was no longer the only active 
participant in war and battle. To some 
degree the entire population, and especially 
the munitions worker, had become an active 
member of the fighting team. Large scale 
aerial bombardment adds greatly to the total 
destruction of physical property, and to the 
general economic cost of war. 

The airplane also took a leading part In 
naval warfare, with the carrier providing the 
mobile base. One result of this general 
employment of aircraft in warfare has been 
to erase the importance of the former natural 
barrier and boundary between land and sea 
warfare, the shore line. 

The one great development of World War 
II, that dwarfs all others In significance, was 
the atomic bomb. Introduced too late for its 
full capabilities and limitations to be demon¬ 
strated, there has been a -wide range of 
speculation and discussion since the war of 
what might be Its effect in the future. Cer¬ 
tainly its destructive power so greatly ex¬ 
ceeds that of any earlier man-made weapon 
that it is necessary to consider most fully and 
carefully the implications of its possible fu¬ 
ture use. Its widespread use in war could 
conceivably produce so much devastation 
and destruction that the economic structure 
of the world could not recover from its 
paralyzing effects for generations, if at all. 

We have become so accustomed to ex¬ 
tensive destruction of property as a byprod¬ 
uct of war that there is a growing tendency 
to use destruction as a measure of accom¬ 
plishment in war. This Is the reverse of the 
Ideas which the formulators of international 
law in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries tried to codify. While all of the 
developments of the Machine Age have con¬ 
tributed to the breaking down of the objeo- 
. tives of international law, the airplane must 
. accept a large share of the credit. 

This apparently Inevitable trend presents 
us with a problem whose solution will require 
the coolest and most penetrating thought. 
Does this growing tendency to measure re¬ 
sults in warfare in terms of destruction point 
to a conclusion that the nations of the world 
can no longer afford to use warfare, as It has 
been developed, as a means of enforcing na¬ 
tional or state policy? 


What this trend means is that the total 
war of today involves the whole nation, for 
any place that can be reached by aircraft 
might well be in the active theater of military 
operations. Increased mechanization in all 
fields of warfare also contributes to this 
general expansion of the theaters of active 
operations. If continued, v/ar of the future 
will place even greater demands on the 
sources and processing of materials, and tend 
to erase more and more the distinction 
that once existed between the civilian and 
the man in uniform. 

This trend is the root of our problem. For, 
returning to our question, it suggests that 
the destructiveness of future v/ar will in¬ 
crease, much as it has in the past Is the 
world faced with an insolvable dilemma 
then, or is there some alternative^ Assum¬ 
ing that our future efforts to eliminate or 
control war as the means for settling inter¬ 
national disputes will be no more successful 
than they have in the past, is there a way 
in which v;ars can foe fought without pay¬ 
ing the tremendous price that we have had 
to pay in recent wars? 

As has already been pointed cut, Hitler 
produced one answer in the blitzkrieg. In 
the long run, however, it was the use or 
overuse of this very technique that brought 
on the devastation of World War II, But 
even before Hitler had conceived of his an¬ 
swer to this question, there had appeared 
ii the world a nev7 philosophy and* a new 
form of warfare. While we have seen it at 
work for 30 years, it has only been since 
it has made great gains in the postwar pe¬ 
riod that the rest of the world has begun 
to realize how sinister, dangerous, and new 
it really is. There are many reasons for this, 
but one of the chief ones is that it has ap¬ 
proached the subject of warfare in its own 
way, quite different from our conventional 
ideas on the subject. 

The present alinement of the world into 
two hostile coalitions becomes something 
totally new when we examine the guiding 
force that is the root of this alinement. To 
get at the meaning of this force we must 
examine carefully the origin and nature of 
communism. 

m 

Though superficially resembling the Axis 
coalition of World War II, the present Com¬ 
munist world is quite different in structure. 
Each of the Axis members was an inde¬ 
pendent state within the framework of na¬ 
tions that make up the world, with each re¬ 
taining full sovereignty within the system. 
Rome and Tokyo, for example, did not look 
to Berlin for leadership. The Axis was a 
loosely knit coalition of convenience, and its 
members distrusted each other to a high de¬ 
gree. Even during the conduct of the war 
Axis military collaboration was scanty. 

The Communist bloc, on the other hand, 
while now composed of nations, looks to a 
central body for guidance. Moscow is the 
heart of this system and daily events indi¬ 
cate all too clearly that the so-called satel¬ 
lites are subject to its will. The leaders of 
this system are devoted to a doctrine which 
rejects the idea of independent nations and 
transcends national boundaries. Its open¬ 
ly stated objective Is to bring the entire 
world into its system and under its control. 

If so, how is this to be accomplished? 
For the answer to this we must attempt to 
fathom a philosophy and system of thiiaking 
that is quite different from any that has 
guided the development of what we call the 
Western World. 

Communism and its basic philosophy was 
founded by Karl Marx in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The philiosophy itself 
is called “dialectic materialism’'^; the “dia¬ 
lectic” in this case being a system of logic 
developed by Hegbl, and the “materialism” 
being derived from Marx’s contention that 
history is determined and life regulated by 
economic conditions and developments 
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ratHer than social or political ones. It pro¬ 
duces a system of thought processes pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic of the philosophy, and 
one very convenient to its disciples, for with 
it one can rationalize almost any point of 
view that he chooses. 

Communist literature stresses the so-called 
"contradictions” of capitalism. Marx argued 
that wars were inevitable under the capitalist 
system, since that system required periodic 
wars in order to preserve itself. This is 
claimed to be a key "contradiction” of capi¬ 
talism. But dialectic materialism cannot 
recognize, aparently, the actual contradic¬ 
tion in Marx’s assertion that the increased 
use of machinery in industry could only lead 
to increased enslavement and lowered stand¬ 
ard of living of the working class. While it 
can show that real democracy cannot exist 
under the capitalist system, it can prove, to 
its own satisfaction, that 99.9 percent of the 
eligible voters, casting an affirmative vote 
for a single slate of candidates in an election, 
is an example of the purest form of "de¬ 
mocracy ” 

Strange and illogical as this system may 
appear to most of us, Marx’s doctrines at¬ 
tracted a number of disciples, among the 
early ones being a group of Russian Bolshe¬ 
viks. Communism and the Communist Party 
were illegal in Czanst Russia, and the Bol¬ 
sheviks were of necessity a clandestine group, 
with some of them in Russia, some in exile. 
Forced to work underground, they became 
highly skilled and trained conspirators. By 
engineering disturbances within Russia, such 
as the revolution of 1905, they created dis¬ 
sension, attracted recruits, and became a 
well-organized and close-knit group. 

Their real opportunity came with the col¬ 
lapse of the Czarist regime in 1917. For sev¬ 
eral months after the Czar’s abdication vari¬ 
ous groups in Russia tiied to form a Socialist 
government, but they were improvised groups 
and weak in organization and experience. 
The leader of the Bolsheviks, Lenin, was in 
exile in Switzerland when the collapse oc¬ 
curred, and it was not until his return to 
Russia that the Bolsheviks began openly to 
take part in the effort to form a government. 
The strongest weapon they had at the time 
was a fully developed program. By October 
1917, Russian calendar, they had gained suffi¬ 
cient support to seize and thereafter hold the 
government. Many of the present-day lead¬ 
ers of Soviet Russia, including Stalin, were 
members of this original group. 

The current philosophy of the Communist 
Party is the interpretation of Marx by Lenin 
and Stalin, the familiar "Leninist-Stalinist” 
line of Marxism. Lenin had an extremely 
agile mind and he was a copious writer. 
Much of his writing was devoted to ration¬ 
alizing his interpretation of Marx, and of 
showing how earlier interpreters had failed 
to perceive Marx’s true meaning. 

Differences of opinion over Marx’s works, 
even among the faithful, were easy to de¬ 
velop, for he tried to cover the whole range 
of human experience. Much of his text, as 
a result, is vague and capable of almost any 
desired interpretation. The fact that Com¬ 
munist writers could differ so widely is a 
good illustration of the fiexihility of dialectic 
materialism as a philosophy. Even in the 
realistic battle for power that followed 
Lenin’s death, and which led eventually to 
the assassination of Trotzky, the basis for 
the differences was the proper interpretation 
of Lenin’s ideas. The same has been true in 
the periodic purges that have taken place 
since, including the dispute with Tito. It is 
essential to realize, in trying to understand 
the actions and statements of Communists* 
the firm grip which this philosophy has upon 
them. It is this fanaticism which sometimes 
causes communism to be likened to a religion, 
although it is completely antireligious in 
character. 

The basic line of communism is found in 
Stalin's book. Problems of Leninism, con¬ 


taining many of his essays, speeches, and 
reports to the central committee, from 1924 
to 1939. There is no indication that the 
events of World War H have caused any 
material change in this doctrine. Several 
editions of this work have been published in 
English in Moscow, and the book is readily 
available in the United States. Studied 
closely, Problems of Leninism gives us a clear 
picture of the nature, objectives, and meth¬ 
ods of communism. The quotations which 
follow are taken mainly from the first part 
of the 1947 reprint of the eleventh edition— 
some 1924 lectures entitled “Foundations of 
Leninism.” 

Stalin defines Leninism as “Marxism of 
the era of imperialism, and of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution. * * ♦ Leninism is the 

theory and tactics of the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion in general, the theory and tactics of the 
proletariat in particular.” The proletariat 
in this ideology refers to the masses of the 
underprivileged and the working class. 
Everyone else, with certain exceptions in the 
intellectual field, falls into the bourgeois, 
capitalist, or imperialist class, mortal 
enemies of the proletariat. 

“Imperialism is the omnipotence of the 
monopolist trusts and syndicates, of the 
hanks and financial oligarchy, in the indus¬ 
trial countries. In the fight against this 
omnipotence, the customary methods of the 
working class—^trade unions and cooperative 
organizations, parliamentary parties, and the 
parliamentary struggle—^have proved to be 
totally Inadequate.” 

This, he asserts, is the first contradiction 
between labor and capital. Seeking to im¬ 
prove the conditions of the working class 
through such means as labor unions, and 
laws enacted through normal legislative proc¬ 
esses, have failed. Another means of achiev¬ 
ing this goal must be found. 

Other contradictions cited by Stalin are 
that wars among imperialist powers have 
become inevitable, and that the exploitation 
of vast colonial areas and peoples by the 
imperialist powers has created a proletariat 
in these areas. 

In the modern world; “In other words, im¬ 
perialism has brought it about, not only 
that revolution has become a practical in¬ 
evitability, but also that favorable condi¬ 
tions have been created for a direct on¬ 
slaught upon the citadels of capitalism.” 
Further, “The proletarian revolution, its 
movement, its scope, and its achievements 
acquire flesh and blood only through the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

Quoting Lenin, Stalin says that "The dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat is a most deter¬ 
mined and most ruthless war waged by the 
new class against a more powerful enemy, 
the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased 
tenfold by its overthrow; that the dictator¬ 
ship of tho proletariat is a persistent strug¬ 
gle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peace¬ 
ful, military and economic, educational and 
administrative—against the forces and tra¬ 
ditions of the old society.” 

A more forthright statement of the nature 
of this revolution would be hard to imagine. 
It should be carefully noted that it is di¬ 
rected against all of the old society, and that 
its weapons are not only military, but also 
economic, educational, and administrative 
forces. 

“It need hardly be proved,” points out 
Stalin, "that there is not the slightest pos¬ 
sibility of carrying out these tasks in a short 
period, of doing all of this in a few years. 
Therefore * * * the transition from cap¬ 
italism to communism must not be regarded 
as a fleeting period of superrevolutionary acts 
and decrees, but as an entire historical era, 
replete with civil wars and external con¬ 
flicts, with persistent organizational work 
and economic construction, with advances 
and retreats, victories and defeats.” 

He develops that this revolution is not 
merely a change in personalities in the gov¬ 


ernment, or a change of cabinet, but rather 
it is an entuely new system, which will arise 
on the ruins of the old bourgeois state. 
This means: “Briefly, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is the rule—^unrestiicted by law 
and based on force—of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sym¬ 
pathy and support of the laboring and ex¬ 
ploited masses.” 

From this Stalin draws two conclusions: 

“First, t* H. * the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot be ‘complete” democracy, 
democracy for all, for the rich as well as for 
the poor, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
‘must be a state tliat is democratic m a new 
way—for the proletarians and propertyless 
in general—and dictatorial in a new way— 
against the bourgeoisie.’ ” 

“Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
democracy is proletarian democracy, the de¬ 
mocracy of tile exploited majority, based 
upon the restriction of the rights of the ex¬ 
ploiting minority and directed against this 
minority.” 

Does not this definition of democracy go 
far to explain the difficulties that have arisen 
in the world since the close of the war when 
the establishment of a “democratic” govern¬ 
ment in Germany, for example, has been 
under discussion? 

Stalin’s second conclusion, from the nature 
of the proletarian revolution, was that: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat cannot arise 
as the result of the peaceful development of 
bourgeois society and of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy; it can arise only as the result of the 
smashing of the bourgeois state machine, the 
bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureaucratic 
machine, the bourgeois police ” 

“In other words, the law of violent prole¬ 
tarian revolution, the law of the smashing of 
the bourgeois state machine as a preliminary 
condition for such a revolution, is an inevi¬ 
table law of the revolutionary movement in 
the imperialist countries of the world.” 

Although not brought out directly in the 
above quotations, there is a sharp distinction 
between imperialist wars and the.proletarian 
revolution. That is why Communist leaders 
can say, in what to them may be good faith, 
that the Communist world and the Western 
World can collaborate without resort to war— 
imperialist war, that is, something quiet dif¬ 
ferent and distinct from the proletarian 
revolution. (* 

The organization required to accomplish 
the substitution of proletarian for bourgeois 
democracy is the Soviets. This Is * * 

the most Internationalist of all State organi¬ 
zations in class society, for, since it destroys 
every kind of national oppression and rests 
on the collaboration of the laboring masses 
of the various nationalities, it facilitates 
* * * the amalgamation of these masses 
into a single state union,” i 

In using the term “Soviet” here Stalin is 
speaking of the revolution as a whole, not 
alone of Russia. The single state union re¬ 
fers to eventually bringing the entire world 
into this system. 

“The Soviet power, by combining the legis¬ 
lative and executive functions in a single 
state organization and replacing territorial 
electoral constituencies by industrial units, 
factories, and mills, thereby directly links the 
workers i- • <»- with the apparatus of 

state administration.” 

Here we see the industrial unit replacing 
the geographical unit as the basis for po¬ 
litical organization. This emphasizes the 
eventual goal of eliminating nations as the 
components of the world system. 

This revolution is to be carried out by the 
application of the strategy and tactics of 
Leninism. For these terms also we must 
look for different definitions and meanings. 

“Strategy is the determination of the di¬ 
rection of the main blow of the proletariat at 
a given stage of the revolution, the elabora¬ 
tion of a corresponding plan for the disposi¬ 
tion of the revolutionary forces (the main 
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and secondary reserves), the fight to carry 
out this plan throughout the given stage of 
the revolution.” 

Reserves, as used here, do not refer to 
reserves of military forces, as we might nor¬ 
mally think of the term. These “reserves” 
are defined as proletarians in neighboring 
countries, dissident colonial elements, wars 
between imperialist countries, and such sim¬ 
ilar conditions as might be turned to the 
advantage of the revolution. 

“Tactics,” on the other hand, “are the 
determination of the line of conduct of the 
proletariat in the comparatively short period 
of the flow or ebb of the movement, of the 
rise or decline of the revolution, the fight to 
carry out this line by means of replacing old 
forms of struggle and organization by new 
ones, old slogans by new ones, by combining 
these forms, etc.” 

“Tactics deal with the forms of struggle 
and the forms of organization of the prole¬ 
tariat, with their changes and combinations. 
During a givpn stage of the revolution tactics 
may change several times, depending upon 
the flow or ebb, the rise or decline, of the 
revolution.’* 

From this we can see that tactics is con¬ 
cerned with the employment of all types of 
forces, covert as well as overt. All of these 
forces are to be used to the end of supportmg 
the strategic plan, whether at any instant 
the revolution be advancing or retreating. 

This leads us to the role of the Communist 
Party in this revolution. Stalin pomts out 
that an army at war needs a general staff 
unless at courts certain defeat. Equally the 
proletariat needs a general staff if it is to 
survive. “The working class without a revo¬ 
lutionary party is an army without a gen¬ 
eral staff. The party is the general staff of 
the proletariat.” 

In developing this thought further Stalin 
shows that the party is not only the van¬ 
guard of the proletariat, it is also a part 
of that class, the organized part of that 
class, the leader of the class. 

“But the party is not merely the sum 
of party organizations. The party at the 
same time represents a single system of these 
organizations, their formal amalgamation 
into a single whole, with higher and lower 
leading bodies, with the subordination of the 
minority to the majority, with practical 
decisions binding on all members of the 
party. Without these conditions the party 
cannot be a single organized whole capable 
of exercising systematic and organized lead¬ 
ership in the struggle of the working class.” 

Here the idea of the general staff of the 
revolution is expanded a step further. The 
party is organized into echelons, leading to 
a directing head at the top. Also, there is 
no geographical limit to the scope of the 
party and its activities. “Communist Party, 
TJnited States of America,” for example, does 
not mean a separate political group in the 
United States. The United States of Amer¬ 
ica here is simply a geographical designation 
for a subdivision of the larger body of the 
whole party. 

“But the party is not the only organiza¬ 
tion of the working class. The proletariat 
has also a number of other organizations 
without which it cannot properly wage the 
struggle against capital: trade unions, co¬ 
operative societies, factory and works or¬ 
ganizations, parliamentary groups, nonparty 
women’s associations, the press, cultural and 
educational organizations, youth leagues, 
revolutionary fighting organizations (in 
time of ojpen revolutionary action), Soviets 
of deputies as the form of state organ¬ 
ization (if the proletariat is in pow^), 
etc. The overwhelming majority of these 
organizations are nonparty, and only a cer¬ 
tain part of them adhere directly to the 
party, or represent its offshoots.” 

With such a diversity of supporting non- 
party organizations to he directed, the need 
for central leadership is recognized. Ob¬ 


viously the party, the general staff, is the 
only organization capable of exercising this 
leadership. 

“That IS why Lenin says that the party is 
*the highest form of proletarian class organ¬ 
ization,’ whose political leadership must ex¬ 
tend to every other form of organization of 
the proletariat.” 

“That is why the opportunist theory of the 
‘independence’ and ‘neutrality’ of the non- 
party organizations, which breeds independ¬ 
ent members of parliament and journalists 
isolated from the party, narrow-minded trade 
unionists and cooperative society officials 
grown smug and philistine, is wholly in¬ 
compatible with the theory and practice of 
Leninism.” 

A further characteristic of this party is 
that of the iron discipline which exists with¬ 
in the party. This does not exclude differ¬ 
ences of opinion or discussion within party 
circles, for those are considered necessary 
and to be expected. “But after a contest has 
been closed, after criticism has b^en ex¬ 
hausted and a decision has been arrived at, 
unity of will and unity of action of all party 
members are the necessary conditions with¬ 
out which neither party unity nor iron dis¬ 
cipline in the party is conceivable ” 

Still another characteristic of the Com¬ 
munist Party concerns the tolerance of fac¬ 
tions within the party. According to Stalin; 
“the parties of the Communist International, 
which base their activities on the task of 
achieving the dictatorshp of the proletariat, 
cannot afford to be liberal’ or to permit free¬ 
doms of factions. 

“Hence Lenin’s demand for the ‘complete 
elimination of all factionalism,* and the ‘im¬ 
mediate dissolution of all groups, without 
exception, that had been formed on the basis 
of various platforms,’ on pain of ‘uncondi¬ 
tional and immediate expulsion from the 
party*.** 

If we substitute “Cominform” for "Com¬ 
munist International” in the above quota¬ 
tion, we get an idea of the significance of 
the current differences between Tito and the 
Cominform. 

Finally, Stalin stresses: “The party be¬ 
comes strong by purging itself of opportunist 
elements.” 

In his Report on the Work of the Central 
Committee to the Eighteenth Congress of the 
CPSU, in March 1939, Stalin reported that 
there were 1,874,488 party members repre¬ 
sented at the Seventeenth Congress (1934). 
After reviewing the incidents and purges of 
the intervening years, he stated: “The num¬ 
ber of party members represented at this, the 
Eighteenth Congress, is about 1,600,000, 
which is 270,000 less than were represented 
at the Seventeenth Congress. But there is 
nothing bad in that. On the contrary, It is 
all to the good, for the party strengthens it¬ 
self by clearing its ranks of dross.” Boast-, 
ing in this way of purging at least 270,000 
of the faithful is an indication of the 
strength of the iron discipline that exists in 
the party and of its ruthless use of the purge. 

The above quotations from Problems of 
Leninism make it clear that the Communist 
Party Is far from being a political party in 
the sense that we know political parties in 
the United States. It is international, or 
rather nationless in character, It is organ¬ 
ized along military lines with echelons com¬ 
parable to military command within the 
party, it Is ruled by a ruthless internal disci¬ 
pline, and the party determines who its 
members shall be. It is a self-perpetuating 
group, which, in the final analysis, is re¬ 
sponsible to no one but itself. Of course, 
Stalin points out that as the revolution is 
completed, and there are no longer social 
classes in the world, then states will wither 
and disappear, and so also will the party 
wither and disappear. Is it reasonable to 
assume, however, that there will no longer 
be the need for management or direction for 


socialized agriculture, manufactures, or 
transportation? For the Soviets? 

From the above it seems obvious that the 
Communist Party is more military than 
political in natui*e and organization, but 
with some fundamental differences from that 
which we usually think of as military organi¬ 
zations. The scope of Its operations goes far 
beyond the organized armed forces, which are 
only one element of the forces which it di¬ 
rects. All of these forces, including the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery of the Soviet, are not 
a part of the party but, by and large, merely 
instruments of the party. In addition to the 
overt employment of the armed forces, it uses 
economic, educational, and administrative 
forces to achieve its aims. These are largely 
the covert forces of the revolution, using the 
weapons of propaganda, the fifth column, 
creating civil disturbances, engineering riots, 
seizing power in labor unions, sabotage, and 
other forms of subversion. If we think of 
this as another solution to the problem of 
how to fight and win a war without pro¬ 
hibitive costs, its potentialities certainly can¬ 
not be minimized. 

rv 

Should communism continue to spread and 
gradually engulf the world, what might be 
the effect on that world as we now know it? 

The threat is made by a small but highly 
organized group whose avowed intention is 
to obliterate completely the institutions of 
our civilization as we know them and to 
replace them with a system of its own design. 
In this new system there would be no per¬ 
sonal liberties, no individual enterprise, no 
choice of political franchise, and no harbor¬ 
ing of divergent political opinion. Most of 
all, since all forms of administration would 
be under the control of this self-perpetuating 
group, there would be little possibility of 
changing the system. 

The ultimate stateless world envisaged by 
the Communists would eliminate national 
sovereignties and the Independent states 
that now make up the family of nations. 
Our present institutions for the conduct of 
international relations, trade and commerce, 
the exchange of cultural ideas and objects, 
and the developments of science, would all 
be replaced by a centrally regulated system 
reaching into every facet of human life. It 
would be directed by a self-selected group 
who are and would be accountable to none 
but itself. “From each according to his abil¬ 
ity, to each according to his needs,” said 
Marx. Who determines what each man’s 
ability is? Who determines what his needs 
are? The answer seems obvious—only the 
party. 

Stalin’s view of the role of the Communist 
Party as the general staff of the proletarian 
revolution means that the party has bor¬ 
rowed a military institution and adapted 
its methods to Include the direction of all 
of the affairs of mankind. It Is proclaimed 
to be the all-knowing, all-powerful, agent or 
trustee of the proletariat, untouchable, and 
not subject to external criticism or challenge. 
But, so long as any systems exist in th© 
world which are alien to this one, they are 
enemies of communism and are targets for 
ultimate destruction. As Stalin has pointed 
out, this revolution is an entire historical 
era, involving victories and defeats, advances 
and retreats, consolidations, and compro¬ 
mises. 

Communist literature stresses the strategi¬ 
cal and tactical use of the retreat, the com¬ 
promise, and reform programs. In each case, 
while a retreat or compromise might appear 
on the surface to be a concession to capital¬ 
ism. actually such a retreat or opmpronfise 
will be so engineered that ultimately it will 
be converted to a weapon of the revolution 
against capitalism. That is why there is 
little chance of s^ious efforts on the part of 
the Communist world to get along with the 
other democratic world. That is why ad¬ 
vocates of some form of superstate m which 
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the Communist states would form a co¬ 
operating part cannot hope to be success¬ 
ful. What is really being asked for here is 
that Communists should abandon their 
whole basic philosophy. With the power and 
territory that the Communist Party has 
achieved in the world since 1917, could any¬ 
one believe that it would now voluntarily 
abandon such a program’ 

Since the forces and weapons of com¬ 
munism include all possible kinds, overt and 
covert, under the direction of its party or 
general staif, our fundamental beliefs con¬ 
cerning international law and relations are 
not only challenged but must be critically 
reviewed. Our belief that a treaty of peace 
IS binding, or that a declaration of war is a 
prerequisite to hostilities, for example, needs 
reexamination. We should keep m mind 
that it is a fundamental strategy of com¬ 
munism that any agreement or compromise 
with its enemy is made with the reservation 
that eventually it will be used as a weapon 
against that enemy. 

Tne very basis of the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion is that it IS a continuing struggle, waged 
unceasingly until the complete destruction 
of capitalism is accomplished. Under such 
conditions, and with communism having 
such strength in the world as it does, there 
can no longer be a condition of peace in 
the sense that we normally think of the 
term. Even though open hostiilties do not 
exist this revolution is being prosecuted ac¬ 
tively all of the time. The nature of the 
movement is such that it denies that peace, 
as we know It, can exist in the world. Peace, 
to the Communist, can only mean complete 
acceptance of and subservience to his sys¬ 
tem. 

How, then, does the institution that we 
call war fit into this new situation? As 
Stalm emphasizes, violence is but one form 
of this revolutionary struggle. In terms of 
economic effort, of manpower, or of treasure, 
it Is certainly the most expensive way of 
settling international disputes. Does it not 
seem reasonable that this method will be 
avoided when other weapons in the Com¬ 
munist arsenal produce progressively favor¬ 
able results? By creating an organization 
which requires its membership to place itself 
above all geographical or national considera¬ 
tions, with sole loyalty to that organization, 
and by developing and using such weapons 
as creating riots and internal strife, propa¬ 
ganda, and subversion, the Communists have 
produced a system which is really new in 
this world. It is, it should be repeated, a 
system which adapts the principles of mili¬ 
tary command, discipline, organization, and 
strategy and tactics, to the direction of all 
human affairs. 

Under this system the use of armed forces 
to gain its ends will be governed by carefully 
calculated studies seeking to determine if 
the use of armed force is, in fact, the best 
way to achieve the desired objective. Al¬ 
ternatively these same studies will determine 
if the same result can be obtained by other 
means, perhaps requiring more time, but at 
less cost. If armed force is selected, its use, 
and the rules for its use, will be determined 
upon the basis of how it will best serve the 
purposes of the revolution. 

Leaders of the Soviet Union often refer to 
their armed forces as defensive forces, main¬ 
tained to protect their domain from im¬ 
perialist attack. This could be so, and if so, 
the covert weapons at their disposal might 
well be their chief offensive weapons In 
this connection it is well to recall that Chi¬ 
nese, Czech, and Polish nationals, but Com¬ 
munists first, engineered the coups that 
resulted in the present regimes in their 
countries. 

When we consider all of the Implications 
Df this system, we might well ask ourselves 
[f wc had better not reexamine our under¬ 
standing of the term “war." With the con¬ 
ventional forms of warfare, the use of armed 
orcos fighting with the recognized weapons 


of warfare, we are probably as well informed 
as any. With the use of economic, educa¬ 
tional, administrative, and psychological 
forces, mobilized and directed to achieve the 
same results as war, we have much to learn. 
Collectively, such weapons, skillfully di¬ 
rected, could be more destructive, over a 
period of time, than any of the weapons of 
conventional warfare. 

Since these weapons are being used against 
us at all times they are actually a new form 
of warfare for which no conventions or rules 
of international conduct exist. Viewed m 
this light, the cold war, of which we read 
and hear so much, has new meaning If we 
accept what appear to be clearly stated lines 
of strategy and tactics, the cold war is but 
one form of a greater war which is constantly 
being waged, regardless of whether or not 
the Armed Forces take an active part. 

If we recognize clearly the nature of the 
situation which faces us, our own program 
for combatting it can be built on firm foun¬ 
dations. Today our civilization and its in¬ 
stitutions are facing a challenge not of their 
own choosing, and initially it gives the initia¬ 
tive to the opposition. To the Communist, 
by his own rules, this attack can only result 
eventually in the complete destruction of 
our form of civilization, and its replacement 
by the Communist system. With wisdom 
this challenge can be met. 

As a main step m meeting the challenge 
then, let us realize that the definition of war, 
as quoted earlier, is no longer adequate. 
Rather, for a large part of the world, war 
is the proletarian revolution which, in Lenin’s 
words, “is a most determined and most 
ruthless war waged by the new class against 
a more powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie"; 
and that that war “is a persistent struggle— 
bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, 
military and economic, educational and ad¬ 
ministrative—against the forces and tradi¬ 
tions of the old society." 

Whether we like it or not, that is the kind 
of war that we must face, and be prepared 
for. 


Abetting Doctor Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to again call the attention of the House 
to the selfish and short-sighted attitude 
.of the American Medical Association in 
its opposition to aid for medical colleges. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial from the Toledo 
Blade: 

Abetting Doctoe Shortage 

By a 9 to 8 margin, the House Commerce 
Committee has voted to shelve a 6-year pro¬ 
gram to provide $250,000,000 in Federal 
funds for the expansion of training facilities 
for doctors, dentists, and nurses, and to 
assist students. It is an indefensible de¬ 
cision in the light of the possibility that 
another major war may create a heavy mili¬ 
tary demand for men and women trained in 
these professions. 

Behind the measure’s defeat lurks the fa¬ 
miliar shadow of the American Medical 
Association, which opposed it on the grounds 
1?hat the supply of doctors already is ade¬ 
quate to the Nation’s needs. 

That was a questionable conclusion when 
the bill was first introduced some months 
ago. It’s sheer nonsense when the poten¬ 
tial need for medical personnel is considered. 


There has long been a suspicion that the 
AMA IS engaged in a conspiracy to limit the 
number of practicing physicians One bit 
of evidence to confirm that suspicion was 
the arbitrary attitude taken by most affili¬ 
ated medical societies toward granting 
licenses to European refugees. Another was 
the strict quota system imposed on existing 
medical schools, limiting the number of 
students they might enioll. If these weren’t 
enough to establish the case against the 
AMA, Its attitude toward Federal aid to 
enlarge training facilities should be the 
clincher. 


Congress Miast Direct Course Unless 
Truman Drops Aclieson 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGRECOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December X, 1950 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Mansheld (Ohio) News-Jour¬ 
nal of November 29, 1950: 

Congress Must Direct Course UnIess 
Truman Drops acheson 

Whatever may have been the plans of the 
present Eighty-first Congress to side-step any 
important action during its final days, the 
abruptly changed situation in Korea de¬ 
mands undivided attention right now. 

General Mac Arthur’s sudden turn from an 
expression of confidence in victory of the 
United Nations forces before Christmas, to 
a warning that this Is an entirely new war, 
gives emphasis to the long-held impression 
that the Korean fighting is merely Incidental 
to the Moscow-inspired grand plan for even¬ 
tual Communist domination of all Asia, then 
Europe, and finally the Western Hemisphere, 
with the United States as the richest prize 
of all. 

Hope for defeat of this grandiose objec¬ 
tive lies in development of strength within 
the United Nations (free from Russian ob¬ 
struction) to either bring about a negotiated 
peace or to build sufficient military'power 
to win a third world war. 

As in Korea, however, chief burden of 
defense against Communist aggression rests 
upon the United States, and it is the extent 
to which other friendly nations have been 
encouraged to depend upon this country for 
leadership and for armament, manpower, 
and supplies of all sorts, that poses prob¬ 
lems with which the present national ad¬ 
ministration seems totally unable to cope. 

Judged by the record of the past few years, 
no confidence can be placed in the decisions 
of either President Truman or Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson in meeting such a situa¬ 
tion as now exists, and, regrettable as it is, 
Mr. Truman has stubbornly refused to call 
to his aid some of the competent advisers 
who would have been helpful in formulat¬ 
ing a definite foreign policy which might 
have prevented much of the present tur¬ 
moil in the Far East and been beneficial 
In easing the tension in Europe, where the 
threat of further Communist aggression 
hangs heavily over the still independent 
nations. 

It is pointless to stress, at tljis time, the 
fumbling that has been done by President 
Truman and his “crony" advisers since the 
end of World War 11, but what is to be done 
from now on is vitally’ Important to all 
Americans and to the people of many other 
countries. 
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Let "US Hope—and pray—tHat voices raised 
in Congress, even dxirmg this brief ses¬ 
sion, will he of such vigor and earnestness 
as to steer the ship of state out of the 
dangerous waters which now threaten its 
engulfment, and that President Truman can 
he made to see his need for advice hy men 
who are above political motivation and who 
have broad knowledge of national and world 
affairs. 

The slaughter of thousands of young 
Americans in Korea, with other thousands 
of wounded GI's doomed to lives of suffer¬ 
ing, and the ghastly potentialities of another 
world conflict, present a situation which de¬ 
mands use of the best brains that have been 
developed in this country—and men who 
possess such brains would undoubtely re¬ 
spond willingly to the President’s appeal for 
advice in this hour of national pern. 


The Internal Security Act—6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN- 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Decernber 1,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the sixth of a series of edi¬ 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The follow¬ 
ing editorial appeared on October 30: 
The nternal Security Act—6 

(This Is the sixth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

One of the faulty provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 must have saboteurs 
waiting in happy anticipation. 

It directs the Secretary of Defense to list 
and publish all defense facilities. This, in 
the words of President Truman’s veto mes¬ 
sage, will hand to saboteurs on a silver plat¬ 
ter information for which they “would be 
willing to spend years of effort seeking to 
find out.” 

Under the bill the list to be prepared and 
published by the Secretary of Defense—and 
posted in the facilities listed—^will include 
everything from shipyards to now secret 
atomic energy laboratories, from defense 
plants to supersecret uranium mines. The 
purpose of the list will be to indicate where 
Communists and others dangerous to our 
Government cannot work. 

Supporters of the bill claim that the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense has discretion under the 
law and need not list facilities he considers 
too secret for public knowledge. That argu¬ 
ment makes the law all the more ridiculous. 
The supersecret plants, then, will not he 
barred from hiring Communists under the 
new law. This gives us the weird situation 
in which top secret facilities are not given 
protection from Job seeking Communists, 
while less vital plants are given such pro¬ 
tection. 

The fact is that we already have ample 
means of keeping security risks from working 
in vital defense plants—particularly our lab¬ 
oratories and on supersecret production. The 
new law adds nothing to security and pro¬ 
vides a readily accessible directory to our 
important defense facilities. 

The law, as one Congressman put it, will 
be “providing a handbook for every enemy 
in the country • ♦ • telling him where 
to go to commit sabotage.” 

Hubert E. Howard, former chairman of the 
Munitions Board, attacked this section of 


the law some time ago. It will, he said, be a 
threat to national security. There’s no 
doubt about it. 

The Secretary of Defense, in addition to 
being directed to provide a list of our de¬ 
fense facilities for any use anyone wants to 
put it, IS put between the devil and the sea 
by the law. Section 18 provides a fine of 
$10,000 and a 10-year prison sentence for any¬ 
one who gathers, transmits, or loses defense 
Information. Listing of defense plants is 
certainly defense information of the most 
vital kind. 

The conflicting provisions of the law look 
as if Congress is directing the Secretary of 
Defense to get himself Jailed. 


Opportunity and Responsibility of the 
Eighty-second Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress is maneuvering 
into position. This so-called ‘‘lame 
duck’* session gives an opportunity to 
form lines for what is to occur after 
next January 3. If you believe in the 
two-party system; if you believe in rep¬ 
resentative government; if you believe 
that the leaders in the two parties should 
work closely together when the Nation 
faces great emergencies, then you should 
be able to have hope and take courage 
at this present moment. 

Neither major party has a comfortable 
working majority. Neither party can 
just go off m a room alone and draft 
plans for the country, take them to the 
floor of House and Senate and enact 
those plans into law. Whatever is done, 
must be done through the cooperation of 
the two leaderships heading the two 
parties—^what is done must be done co¬ 
operatively. 

Going back to our belief in a two-party 
system and the proposition that both 
parties should work closely together 
when the Nation faces great peril, we 
come now to the proposition that the 
leadership of the two parties in the 
Eighty-second Congress substantially 
qualifies as the conservative wing of 
the two parties. Many of the so-called 
and recognized radicals were eliminated 
in the last election—^primary and gen¬ 
eral. A weeding-out process occurred 
and I personally am thankful for what 
happened in this respect, but do regret 
the perfectly horrible international mess 
we now have in our lap. 

Radical legislation, in my humble 
opinion, will not be approved during the 
coming 2 years. Even if Mr. Truman 
does recommend such and aggressively 
promotes such, my guess is it will fail 
of passage. Mr. Truman could be suc¬ 
cessful in having a bill introduced; but 
to get it through the two Houses would 
be something entirely different. Neither 
party can on its own, proceed to get radi¬ 
cal legislation approved. 

The big job ahead is to digest and deal 
with, as best we can, the radical legisla¬ 


tion already on the statute books; to get 
financed the commitments—internal 
and external—already approved: To 
find out the perimeter of the direct in¬ 
ternational commitments which we must 
finance, first, with money; second, with 
materials; third, with manpower; to put 
such checks on those who are making 
these commitments as will enable us to 
take stock of what has already been 
committed, and all before other far- 
reaching promises have been made by us. 

Secretary of State Acheson has sar¬ 
castically complained about the “reex- 
aminists” and has shown just a wee bit 
too much of his arrogance toward con¬ 
gressional leaders and the people. 

Unfortunately, too many of the Secre¬ 
tary’s proposals have never been closely 
and critically examined in the first in¬ 
stance. It is not so much a case of the 
reexaminists as it is of having some one 
take a genuine look at the proposition 
before it is completely swallowed by the 
Congress through being authorized and 
appropriated. 

The State Department of this Govern¬ 
ment has been substantially “in the sad¬ 
dle” now for many years—probably too 
many. It has grown accustomed to 
“saying the word” and the Congress au¬ 
thorized and appropriated the billions. 
This has gone on and on until now the 
billionitis has taken hold—a very firm 
hold—on our living. And what has all 
this brought us? The radical wing of 
English socialism is now ready to fight us. 

The Federal Government and States 
should ration themselves. Do not rely on 
the efficacy of fiscal and credit controls 
only. Government’s demand for goods 
and services is just as effective as that 
of individual citizens. Federal and State 
Governments can do without many 
things now being bought and used and 
these demands plus those of the citizen, 
exceeds supply and naturally infiation 
is inevitable. We cannot long consume 
more than we produce and for us to try 
to do such a thing only adds to the swol¬ 
len river of inflation; Dams erected by 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve, and 
the efforts of the price and wage fixers 
will be washed out. Plants and men are 
not working full capacity. Hours should 
be extended to at least 45 hours per week, 
without extended pay—giving the worker 
more dollars and the people more goods, 
and both effects would protect the worker 
from inflation, and provide a higher 
standard of living. 

Literally millions of our people are now 
caught in the net of destructive infla¬ 
tion: The buying power of your savings 
and current earnings grows less each 
day. Government-dictated low interest 
rates prevail; Federal debt expands; defi¬ 
cits become permanent policy of Gov¬ 
ernment; buying power of all the savings 
of all the people diminishes. This is in¬ 
flation. How much more of it do we 
want? Count your dollars—then meas¬ 
ure their buying power. 

The United Nations Organization now 
faces a supreme test. Acheson’s State 
Department has committed us across the 
face of the earth. Socialist England 
continues to ai)pease Red China. If our 
State Department is to further “go 
along” with Red Russia and China and 
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their British supporters, then we, who 
beheve in a two-party system must con¬ 
solidate our strength and leadership and 
protect the United States from further 
disintegration. This is the opportunity 
and reaponsibihty of the present leader¬ 
ship of the new Congress. 


The Internal Security Act—3 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, Novemher 30, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I am pleased 
to present the third of a series of edito¬ 
rials from the Milwaukee Journal on the 
Internal Security Act. The following 
editorial appeared on October 26: 

The Internal Security Act—3 

(This IS the third of several editorials dis¬ 
cussing the Internal Secuiity Act of 1950, the 
so-called McCarran antl-Communist bill) 

Law enforcement and intelligence experts 
contend that the requirement of the internal 
security act of 1950 that all Communists be 
required to register is undesirable. Even 
If we assume that they are mistaken, there is 
grave doubt that the law can be made to 
work. 

The purpose of the law is to tag all Com¬ 
munists as “unclean” as a warning to all 
Americans. It*s the old plan of “bellmg the 
cat.” What method does the law provide for 
doing the “belling”? It provides a rather 
futile and endless game of lag in which the 
quarry, when he’s about to be caught, sud¬ 
denly disappears into thin air. 

Despite the law, not one Communist or 
Communist organlssation had registered up to 
the deadline last Monday. The Attorney 
aeneral now becomes “it.” He is charged 
with going before the subversive activities 
control board—an agency appointed a few 
days ago by the President—with evidence, 
witnesses, and proof that persons he knows 
to be Communist are Communists In fact. 

Assume the Attorney General proves his 
case to the Board. The persons named can 
carry the decision to the United states Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. If 
the court upholds the Board ruling, the case 
can be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

There are an estimated 66,000 Communists 
in the United States. Under the law the 
Attorney General will have to start action 
against all who are known if they do not 
register. The administrative job of handling 
those thousands of cases will bury the Board 
in an impossible job. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
only one or two thousand cases before It in 
a year. In 1949 the Board reported It was 
taking 464 days, or more than 15 months, 
to make a decision in an average case. With 
25 to 60 times as many cases—and more dif¬ 
ficult legal evidence to assess—^the Subver¬ 
sives Control Board would undoubtedly have 
a much longer average. 

Appeals to the court of appeals take from 
6^4 to 40 months, with an average of 17 Vi 
months. The Supreme Court takes longer. 
Swamped as they will be by the Communist 
cases, the courts can hardly maintain their 
present records. 

Altogether this adds up to more than 4 
years for an average labor case carried 
through the Board and the courts. With 
their known ability to use legal instruments 


of delay the Communists can certainly run 
each case well beyond the 4-year average 

Certainly if the Communists constitute a 
clear and present danger to the Nation’s 
security we cannot afford to wait that long 
to put them behind bars. 

And what of the day that the organization 
is found to be Communist and ordered by the 
highest court to register? If it operates like 
Communist groups m the past, it will be 
found to have dissolved into thm air long 
since Its membership will be found m an 
innocuous looking new organization long 
before the final determination by the courts. 
Then the legal machinery will have to be 
put into gear again—^with the same result. 

The law in this respect—and many expert 
lawyers have testified to it—is unworkable, 
cumbersome, and ridiculous It can no more 
curb the Communist menace than a Com¬ 
munist can openly thumb his nose at Stalin. 


How Close Is Socialism in America? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has called to my at¬ 
tention a newspaper clipping which pur¬ 
portedly quoted from a public-assistance 
report issued by the Federal Security 
Agency The clipping inferred that lan¬ 
guage in that report indicated the desir¬ 
ability of the “sociali25ed state.” 

To satisfy myself, I obtained a copy 
of the report in question and found that 
the language contained in one sentence 
could have no other construction placed 
upon it. I quote as follows: 

Social-security and public-assistance pro¬ 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envisaged in democratic 
ideology, a way of life which so far has been 
realized only in slight measure. 

The Administrator of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, Oscar Ewing, is a contro¬ 
versial figure in Government who has 
often denied allegations that he has 
propagandized for socialistic measures. 
Mr. Oscar Ewing is the person who would 
admmister any national health plan 
adopted by the Congress. Perhaps the 
language included in this report points 
up the reluctance of Congress to author¬ 
ize a sweeping and bureaucratic health 
plan which would be under the guidance 
of the Federal Security Administrator. 

I append a copy of the letter I have 
addressed to Mr. Ewing requesting an 
explanation of the language used in the 
report. 

November 30, 1950. 

Hon. Oscar Ewing, 

Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Ewing: There has recently come 
to my attention Public Assistance Report No. 
8, entitled “Common Human Needs.” The 
report is Intended as “an interpretation for 
staff in public assistance agencies” and, as 
such, has undoubtedly been given wide dis¬ 
tribution throughout local and state social 
agencies. 

Both the foreword and the introduction of 
this booklet give credence to the fact that 
the report is an authorized project of the 


Federal Security Agency, which had been 
closely scrutinized by responsible persons in 
the Administration 

Upon reading the report in Its entirety I 
was astounded to note on page 67 under 
the chapter entitled “Adulthood and Old 
Age,” the following sentence. “Social se¬ 
curity and public assistance programs are a 
basic essential for attainment of the social¬ 
ized state envisaged in democratic ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been real¬ 
ized only in slight measure ” 

To the best of my knowledge the citizens 
of America do not envisage the establish¬ 
ment of a “socialized state” nor do they 
desire it. In any event, I deem it improper 
for an administrative agency of the Gov¬ 
ernment to disseminate material which 
would indicate that the socialization of 
America is a natural sequence to the es¬ 
tablishment of a social-security program. 
It is clearly understood that the Congress 
which authorized a social-security program, 
and following Congresses which adopted lib¬ 
eralizing amendments, had no such inten¬ 
tion 

I am deeply disturbed by the implications 
of the quoted language from an osacial doc¬ 
ument issued through your agency, and 
would appreciate receiving a report as to the 
origin and intention of the excerpt. 

Very truly yours, 

James T. Patterson, 
Jlfember of Congress, 


The Interaal Security Act —7 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the seventh of a series of 
editorials from the Milwaukee Journal 
on the internal security act. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared on October 31: 

The Internal Security Act—^7 

(This Is the seventh of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1960, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

Experience Is bearing out the prediction 
of the Attorney General, of immigration au¬ 
thorities and of the State Department that 
the Internal Security Act of 1960 would throw 
an Iron curtain around the United States. 

The vague and broad provisions of the bin 
automatically bar from the United States 
anyone who was ever affiliated with the 
Communist or other totalitarian party of any 
foreign government. The ban is subject only 
to the right of the Attorney General to give 
special pernolsslon for temporary entry, 
^'ach case must be taken up with the At¬ 
torney General individually. Each exempted 
case and his action must be reported by him 
In detail to Congress. 

What has happened? Ellis Island is filled 
with foreign visitors awaiting the Attorney 
General’s decision on whether they are to 
be admitted. The State Department has 
been forced to order all of its ofiftcials all over 
the world to suspend passport visas and re¬ 
check them to make sure people who plan 
to visit here never were affiliated with a to¬ 
talitarian party. 

What does aflfiliatioh mean? It meant, 
for Friedrich Guida, 20-year-old Austrian 
pianist, membership In the Hitler youth 
movement when he was 10 years of ago. 
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Giiida, like every other German youngster, 
had to belong to the movement to go to 
school. That was his only participation m 
nasism. Yet he was barred from entry and 
was able to keep a Carnegie Kail concert en¬ 
gagement only because the Attorney General 
rushed approval for a 6-day stay. 

It meant for Mrs. Fedora Barbieri, 25, an 
Italian opera singer, attendance at a Fascist 
school in Italy—and all schools were Fascist 
in Italy under Mussolini. 

It means that anyone who ever sang for 
the Communists, the Nazis, the Fascists, can¬ 
not come here and sing because to perform 
under those regimes it was necessary to be¬ 
long to government-controlled organizations 
or unions. 

It means that scientists, educators, writers 
and others who lived under totalitarian gov¬ 
ernments cannot bring their genius to us. 
President Truman, in his foreign policy 
speech in San Francisco, called upon Rus¬ 
sia to lift the iron curtain and permit the 
free exchange of information and ideas. That 
has always been the American way. But it is 
no longer the American way under the in¬ 
ternal security act. 

Now we have our own iron curtain—and it 
will plague us until Congress amends the 
law that created it. 


Differences on Far Eastern Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOtTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
here is news which should interest every 
citizen of the United States. In News- 
week’s November 21 issue appears the 
following: 

The Korean war began paying Its fattest 
dividends to Russia last week. Unity on 
Korea between the United States and Its 
chief western allies threatened to founder on 
tho issue of policy toward Red China. The 
arrival this week at the UN of a Chinese Com¬ 
munist delegation may provoke the show¬ 
down. 

Worse still, differences on far eastern policy 
showed some signs of threatening western 
unity in the Atlantic world. This was dem¬ 
onstrated by an illuminating Incident in 
London last week. 

This incident was tied in with the old 
effort by the British Labor Party’s left wing 
to impose its policies on the government. 
Its international significance was thereby 
discounted but it did show disturbing under¬ 
lying currents. It occurred when four Amer¬ 
ican correspondents were told categorically 
by sources within the British Cabinet that 
because of alarm over the far eastern situa¬ 
tion and the rearmament race in Europe, the 
Socialist government would renounce any 
further American military aid and hence¬ 
forth arm only within its own means. 

This Information was cabled to Newsweek 
by its London bureau, Newsweek instructed 
its Washington bureau to check with the 
State Department. The news caused con-^ 
sternation in the Department and a cable 
was immediately dispatched to the United 
States Embassy in London. The Embassy 
was greatly concerned since It was aware 
of a growing British stress on partnership 
in financing Atlantic rearmament. 

Embassy officials got' In touch with the 
British Government and obtained an official 
denial that any decision had been taken to 
renounce American military assistance. 
The Embassy informed the State Department 
ihis week end that the denial could be taken 


in good faith. But it underlined the seri¬ 
ousness of the left wing effort to impose its 
policy. Monday London officially announced 
the denial. 

This extreme attitude on rearmament 
mainly reflected policies of the left wing of 
the Labor Party, headed by Health Minister 
Aneurin Bevan. But concern over far east¬ 
ern policy reached from extreme right to ex¬ 
treme left. The weekly Tribune, the organ 
of Bevan and his followers, charged Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur had defied instructions from 
the UN and the Umted States in ordering 
advances to the Manchurian border. The 
staunchly conservative London Daily Mail 
editorialized on the terrible danger of an¬ 
other world war developing in Korea, and it 
regretted MacArthur’s branding Chinese in¬ 
tervention as international lawlessness. 
The Daily Mail yearned for the blessing of 
a buffer state covering the Manchurian fron¬ 
tier. In the House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill asked that the Government con¬ 
stantly bear in mind the great importance 
of not becoming too much pinned down in 
China. 

Prom Lord Salisbury, once chief assistant 
to Anthony Eden in the Foreign Office and 
now Conservative leader in the House of 
Lords, came a warning the British considered 
deeply significant. Salisbury feared the UN 
forces in Korea had, if anything, advanced 
too far. He thought we should in no circum¬ 
stances attack beyond the Manchurian 
border. He advocated leaving a small area 
In North Korea unoccupied by United 
Nations forces. Then Salisbury recom¬ 
mended that “another effort ♦ * ♦ be 

made * * ♦ to reach a settlement, or 

at least some sort of modus vivendi, with 
Russia.” 

How could the United States avoid a head¬ 
long collision with its chief allies? The State 
Department, under increasing fire from the 
victorious Republicans, would probably find 
it politically impossible to go as far as the 
British wanted in making a deal with the 
Chinese Reds. For the moment, therefore, 
United States diplomacy walked softly. A 
United Nations debate on Formosa was post¬ 
poned at American request. President Tru¬ 
man officially assured the Chinese “that we 
have never at any time entertained any in¬ 
tention to carry hostilities into China.” Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson stressed that every¬ 
thing possible must be done to disabuse the 
Chinese of the idea that the United States 
had any ulterior designs on Manchuria. 

The Chinese replied to the President and 
the Secretary with the usual vituperation 
that America had lied and smashed her way 
across the world to Chinese territory and 
into it. But at Lake Success Communist 
sources carefully circulated a story that the 
Chinese Communists’ delegation was bring¬ 
ing with it terms to settle the Far Eastern 
crisis. These terms Involved creation of a 
buffer zone in North Korea and the end of 
American recognition of and aid to Ohiang 
Kai-shek. At the same time the Chinese were 
supposed to be planning to pour more and 
more thousands of volunteers into Korea to 
convince the United States that it either had 
to make a settlement or face endless war. 

But the stakes at Lake Success had become 
higher than even settlement of the Korean 
War. The West faced the greatest test of its 
solidarity against Communist force and Com¬ 
munist wiles since the end of the Second 
World War. 

Mr. Speaker, indications are that Tru¬ 
man and Acheson are now striving hard 
to resolve the catastrophic blunder of 
Korea to suit the Socialist Government 
of Great Britain. If they do not succeed 
In this, wiU England come in on our side • 
or will she turn her back on ns? 

What more than this is needed to cause 
the United States to puU up in Europe?. 


The Internal Security Act—5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDHEW J. B!EMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the fifth of a series of edi¬ 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The follow¬ 
ing editorial appeared on October 28: 
The Internal Security Act—5 

(This IS the fifth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCairan anti-Communist 
bill.) 

Under a witch-hunting subversives con¬ 
trol board and Attorney General, or a board 
and Attorney General without a high sense 
of civil liberties, the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 could become the vehicle for calling 
almost any group in America a Communist 
front. 

Communist fronts, under the law, are re¬ 
quired to register with the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral and, when registered, to inform the 
public in all of their radio, publication, or 
other propaganda that they are Communist 
organizations. 

What are the tegts for a Communist front 
under the law’ The tests are these: The 
extent to which Communists control an 
organization, the extent to which Com¬ 
munists contribute to its financial support, 
the extent to which It furthers activities of 
Communist action groups, and—^now this 
is the source of danger—^the extent to which 
its policy stands coincide with Communist 
policy. 

In the opinion of such men as Senator 
Paul Douglas (Etemocrat, Illinois), Senator 
Estes Kefauver (Democrat, Tennessee), and 
Senator Herbert Lehman (Democrat, New 
York), an unscrupulous attorney general 
could brand as a Communist front any or¬ 
ganization that opposed the Marshall plan, 
EGA, the North Atlantic Pact, arms aid to 
Europe, and prewar aid to Korea, The Com¬ 
munists oppose all these things. Some of 
these things are opposed by various Amer¬ 
ican groups—^including some conservative 
segme s of the Republican Party. Would 
that make these groups in the Republican 
Party Communist fronts? 

Many labor and other groups continually 
fight for civil liberties, FEPC, public housing, 
minimum wages—all of which the Commu¬ 
nists seize upon in their pretended interest 
In the workingman. These civil-rights 
Ideas are communistic to a good many 
Southern Senators. Many of the proposed 
welfare programs argued in Washington— 
the Brannan plan, health insurance, and 
others—are branded as communistic and 
steps toward totalitarian government by con¬ 
servative opponents. Would that make seg¬ 
ments of the Democratic Party Communist 
fronts? 

It’s possible. Certainly stranger and Jdst 
as ridiculous interpretations of law were 
used by the Federalists when the alien and 
sedition act was law. They convicted Re¬ 
publicans who had done nothing more tban 
oppose Federalist leg^lation* Certainly 
some of the Red-hunV activities of the 
Attorney Genera,! after World. War I were 
Just as great perversions* of the law. 

It is not enough to state, as supporters 
of the new law contend, that such interpreta¬ 
tions are not the intent of the law. They 
are possible under the law. To have them 
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happen.—no matter whether later court de¬ 
cisions right false interpretations or not— 
would hrmg irreparable injury to innocent 
people 

This whole business of proving an organ¬ 
ization a Communist front by legal pro¬ 
cesses poses an impossible task. It involves 
proving what men think. How can such 
an illusive thing be proved when it is diih- 
cult in criminal courts of law to prove such 
relatively concrete things as what men did? 

The possibility of being branded as a 
Communist front would be a further deter¬ 
rent to liberty. It would tend to make in¬ 
dividuals and groups fearful of expressing 
any ideas—in any instance—that could be 
interpreted to parallel Communist propa¬ 
ganda It would bring timidity of expres¬ 
sion and thought to a nation which was 
founded on imaginative and courageous ex¬ 
pression and thought. 


Flathead Lake Will Not Be Raised 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTAISTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. MANSPIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the first week in November, while I 
was in Montana, I heard rumors to the 
effect that a plan was on foot to raise the 
level of Flathead Lake. On Monday, 
November 6, in a radio address, I made 
the following statement: 

In the last few days I have been receiving 
word from Kalispell that the rumors going 
around in the Flathead are that if the Demo¬ 
crats are elected—^I suppose that means me— 
that Flathead Lake will he raised 50 feet. 
This is an outrageous falsehood because the 
people in the Flathead know the fight we 
had to save the lake in 1943; know that the 
Hungry Horse is assurance and insurance 
that the lake will not be tampered with 
again; know that I have stated repeatedly 
that I would never allow such a thing to 
happen under any circumstances. I have 
never lied to the people of Montana and 
when I give you an assurance you can de¬ 
pend on the fact that I am telling you the 
truth. Flathead Lake will not be tampered 
with. I repeat, Flathead Lake will not he 
tampered with. 

On Wednesday, November 8, I came 
across some more information to the 
effect that statements had been pub¬ 
lished as follows: 

But don’t think that operation Raise-Flat- 
head-Lake is forgotten. 

And again: 

But Saturday afternoon, a group of pub¬ 
lic-spirited citizens came to us with con¬ 
crete evidence. Evidence, which in our opin¬ 
ion proves, there is a movement afoot to raise 
Flathead Lake. Some of these citizens are 
Democrats, some Republicans. But the evi¬ 
dence they presented is strong and powerful. 
Here is the evidence; 

1. About 2 years ago the Bonneville Power 
Administration surveyed, purchased the land 
for and built the power transmission line 
through the lower valley (this line shown on 
map above by solid line). Look at this lino 
and It will show you it follows the shortest, 
straightest path from Somers to Hungry 
Horse Dam. 

2. But a Bonneville Power Administration 
engineering crew has for the past several 
days been surveying a relocation of the power 
line along the high ground skirting the foot¬ 


hills west of Kalispell. (Shown on the map 
above by the broken lines.) 

3. The local head of the Bonneville office 
said late yesterday afternoon the new path, 
for the relocated power line would be 5 
miles longer than the lower valley route. 

Bonneville engineers estimate the cost of 
the new line at $80,000 per mile, which in¬ 
creases the cost over the lower valley line 
some $400,000. But this is only the begin¬ 
ning of the extra cost. 

The Bonneville office said It has not in¬ 
cluded the cost of any of the land necessary 
for the new foothills route. This means a 
strip of land at least 18 miles long and 250 
feet wide must be purchased. And what 
else’ Bonneville must buy all the houses, 
farm buildings and businesses, etc, lying in 
the path of the new high-ground route. 

And again: 

Why is Bonneville abandoning its existing 
water-level route through the Lower Valley? 

Why if this was a good route 2 years ago 
after a careful survey is it no longer satis¬ 
factory? 

Why IS Bonneville willing to spend a for¬ 
tune 111 order to get its new line on higher 
ground along the foothills? 

Why? Because the Government planners 
know something that we don’t know. They 
may know that the raising of Flathead Lake 
is in the picture for the immediate future. 

And again* 

And facts they are. Ask Victor Guest. 
Ask H G. Ferguson. Ask Harold Hebert. 
Ask Ray Lincoln. Ask Eddie Nordtome. Ask 
Dan Highland. Ask Harry Ross. Ask S. 
Redmond. Ask them if Bonneville’s engi¬ 
neers have not been busy as bees surveying 
the new high-ground route. 

Don’t take our word for it. Drive out and 
see where this line is going, talk to these 
men and learn for yourselves why some of 
them came into the Inter Lake worried 
about their property and businesses and 
asked for help. 

Immediately on my return to Wash¬ 
ington, I contacted the Bonneville Power 
Administration—brought these remarks 
to their attention and told them I want¬ 
ed a definite answer to the questions 
raised. On November 14 I received a 
copy of a message which was sent by Dr. 
Paul J. Raver, Administrator of Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration, to Mr. J. J. 
Mangan, area manager at Kalispell, 
Mont., which reads as follows: 

Please Inform any persons interested In or 
doubtful about the matter that the Bonne¬ 
ville Powe-r Administration has no plans for 
raising the storage level of Flathead Lake. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
knows of no such plans by any Government 
agency, either within the Department of the 
Interior or without it. Since 1943, when 
such a proposal first came to the Bonneville 
Power Administration’s attention, we have 
been opposed to raising the level of Flathead 
Lake. 

On November 27 I received a letter 
from Dr. Paul J. Raver, which states in 
no uncertain terms that the proposed 
now route of the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration is not a part of a plan to re¬ 
vive the long-defunct proposals to raise 
the level of Flathead Lake and that such 
an assertion is without any foundation 
whatever. I am indeed sorry that false 
statements concerning the raising of 
Flathead Lake have been circulated in 
Flathead County and elsewhere through¬ 
out the State of Montana. I am stating 
for the record on the basis of the infor¬ 
mation sent to me, that Bonneville Pow¬ 
er Administration has no plans to raise 


the storage level of Flathead Lake; that 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
knows of no such plans by any Govern¬ 
ment agency either within the Depart¬ 
ment of Interior or without it; and that 
since 1943 when such a proposal first 
came to the Bonneville Power Adminis¬ 
tration’s attention, it—the Bonneville 
Power Administration—has been op¬ 
posed to raising the level of Flathead 
Lake. 

I wish to state also for the Record on 
the basis of information sent to me by 
Dr Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, that 
“the recent statements in the Kalispell 
press that the proposed new route is 
part of a plan to revive the long-defunct 
proposals to raise the level of Flathead 
Lake are without any foundation.” I 
wish to state also in my own behalf 
that one of the reasons for the Mans¬ 
field Act, Public Law 329, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, H. R. 3570, to authorize the 
construction of Hungry Plorse Dam, was 
to give assurances that Flathead Lake 
would not be tampered with again and 
to furnish insurance that such a catas¬ 
trophe would never face the people of 
Montana in the future. 

I want to state that under no circum¬ 
stances, as far as I am concerned, will 
Flathead Lake ever be tampered with 
again. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent granted me by the House, I am 
inserting at this point in my remarks, 
a letter dated November 24, 1950, from 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, to me 
and also a memorandum from the Bon¬ 
neville Power Administration designers 
to its chief engineer, Mr. Schultz, de¬ 
scribing the line-location problem near 
Kalispell and detailing the factors be¬ 
hind its decision and the savings which 
will accrue to the Government and its 
customers through the change in 
routing: 

United States 

Department op the Interior, 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINI.STRATION, 
Portland, Oreg., November 24, 1950, 
Hon. Mike Mansfield, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Mansfield : This letter replies 
to your recent request for detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding the Administration’s activities 
is sLirvlving a new right-of-way for the au¬ 
thorized Hot Springs-Hungry Horse 230- 
kilovolt transmission line in the vicinity of 
IfalispelL 

As you know, we already operate a 116-kllo- 
volt transmission line from Kerr Dam to 
Hungry Horse which was placed in service 
about 3 years ago. The right-of-way for this 
line roughly parallels the southwest shore 
of Flathead Lake, crosses the Flathead River 
below Kalispell, and continues up the east 
side of the river into the Hungry Horse dam 
site. 

At the time this 115-kilovolt line was con¬ 
structed, we were aware that additional 
transmission capacity between Hungry Horse 
and the remainder of the system would be 
needed by the time Hungry Horse generation 
was ready to be placed on the line. Accord¬ 
ingly, easements for the initial 116-kilovolt 
line Include provison for an additional line 
on the same right-of-way, and they were 
negotiated and purchased on that basis. 

At the time the above right-of-way was 
acquired, the potential hazards of heavy 
spring runoffs and the meandering course 
of the Flathead River were carefully con«* 
sidered by our engineers. Based on discus- 
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sions with local people and examination of 
aerial maps and existing topography, they 
concluded that erosion and scouring condi¬ 
tions had probably stabilized. Subsequent 
encroachments of the river during high- 
water periods, notably in the spring of 1948, 
again raised questions as to construction of 
a high-capacity circuit paralleling the 115- 
kilovolt line. This additional line, of course, 
will have to be of heavy 230-kilovolt con¬ 
struction, since it will become the principal 
means of Integra Ung the Hungry Horse plant 
with the rest of the region. 

During the process of acquiring detailed 
field data for designing and constructing the 
Hot Springs-Hungry Horse 230-kilovolt line, 
the Flathead River route was again investi¬ 
gated. A thorough examination of the field 
conditions by our top design engineers led to 
their recommendation that the additional 
circuit be relocated on land free from the 
hazards of high water. They advised also 
that an additional $174,000 would be re¬ 
quired, if the original right-of-way were 
used, for more massive and permanent foun¬ 
dations and structures in the portions which 
are subject to further encroachment by the 
river Obviously, there could be no guar¬ 
antee that even this additional expenditure 
would obviate prolonged interruption of 
Hungry Horse output under adverse high- 
water conditions. It was therefore decided 
to investigate alternative locations. 

’ The route finally selected and approved 
runs to the west of Kalispell. In spite of 
an additional length of approximately 6 
miles the cost of the 230-kilovolt line in 
the new location will be $66,000 less than 
locating it parallel to the 115-kilovolt line on 
the present right-of-way. About the time 
this decision was reached, we were advised 
that the Harvey Machine Co. was planning 
to locate its new plant near Kalispell. As 
events have turned out, the new location re¬ 
duces the cost of facilities necessary to serve 
this new plant by $250,000 or more. 

While the Federal Government does not 
route its lines solely and specifically for the 
purpose of saving money for its industrial 
customers, we are interested in providing for 
the best over-all method of service. Con¬ 
sidering the nature of the times we live in, 
it is obviously important to save materials 
and expense to both the customer and the 
Government wherever this dual purpose can 
be achieved. 

Attached you will find a map which com¬ 
pares the location of the present circuit with 
the alternative right-of-way for the new cir¬ 
cuit. You will also find a memorandum 
from our designers to our Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Schultz, describing the line-location 
problem near Kalispell and detailing the fac¬ 
tors behind our decision and the savings 
which will accrue to the Government and its 
customers through the change in routing. 

You will also find a copy of the policy 
statement which I recently forwarded to Mr. 
Mangan, our manager at Kalispell, for public 
use in that area. Needless to say, the recent 
statements in the Kalispell press that the 
proposed new route is part of a plan to re¬ 
vive the long-defunct proposals to raise the 
level of Flathead Lake are without any foun¬ 
dation whatever. The problem of river en¬ 
croachments is not a new one with us, and 
this particular situation was handled as a 
straightforward engineering problem. 

I also understand there have been intima¬ 
tions that the proposed new route may dam¬ 
age agricultural lands and improvements 
thereon. You will understand, of course, 
that these manifestations are normal in any 
growing area where land values may be on 
the rise, either actually or potentially. As 
a matter of fact, we have rarely found It 
necessary to acquire ahd remove buildings 
from our rights-of-way, and then only in 
congested locations. It Is our practice to 
acquire easements only for transmission-line 
locations, and to encourage the use of the 
land under‘the lines for crops. As you can 


see, this long-standmg policy benefits not 
only the farmer but results in considerable 
sayings to the Government by reducing 
Initial land costs and subsequent expendi¬ 
tures for reclearing and maintenance of 
nghts-of-way. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paul J. Raver, 
Administrator, 

October 10, 1950, 

Chief Engineer, 

Branch of Design and Construction, 
Hungry Horse-Hot Springs Lzne, Worh 
Order 374-01, Proposed Kalispell Relo¬ 
cation * 

In line with decisions reached in your 
ofiSce on Friday, September 22, we are pro¬ 
ceeding to survey the new 230-kilovolt Hun¬ 
gry Horse line so that it leaves the route 
of the 115-kilovolt line at a point east of 
Columbia Palls, crosses the Flathead River 
immediately southwest of Columbia Palls, 
thence westerly and southerly to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the Harvey aluminum 
plant site, thence southwesterly to a point 
a short distance west of the Kalispell west 
city limits, thence southerly to a junction 
With the route of the 115-kilovolt line where 
it leaves the west side of the valley south 
of Kalispell and goes over the hills. Prom 
this point, the line will parallel the 115- 
kilovolt line on the existing right-of-way to 
a point near Elmo, where it will diverge on 
the new right-of-way and proceed to Hot 
Springs. 

The length of the new location, from the 
point where it leaves the 115-kilovolt line 
till it returns again is about 26miles. 
This compares with a length of 20 miles for 
the corresponding section, had it been de¬ 
cided to parallel the 115-kilovolt line. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
record the factors which resulted in the 
decision to select the slightly longer route. 

About 11 miles of 115-kilovolt-line loca¬ 
tion east and southeast of Kalispell lie in a 
low valley area where the river has many 
times changed its course in the past years, 
as shown by marshes, sloughs, and aban¬ 
doned water courses. 

At the time the 115-kilovolt line was sur¬ 
veyed, it was located east of the city pri¬ 
marily to obtain the shortest route. The 
river problem was not overlooked, however. 
A crossing was found where the banks were 
relatively high and where evidence seemed 
to indicate that the channel course had been 
fairly stable. It does not appear that we 
could better this location by any other route 
on the east side of Kalispell. Nevertheless, 
several factors cause us concern. The river 
crossing lies at the downstream end of a bend 
In the river, and a field check shows that 
the river bank on the south side has cut back 
toward the wood pole crossing structure 
about 60 feet, as compared to its position at 
the time the original survey was made. 
Scouring Is even worse slightly upstream 
where the bank has cut back very close to 
the county road. On the north side of the 
river, the banks are much lower and covered 
during floodwaters. Some concern is also 
felt about a bend In the river a short dis¬ 
tance upstream, which comes within a few 
hundred feet of our right-of-way, and where 
we fear that the river might cut a new chan¬ 
nel across the low ground adjacent to and 
on our right-of-way during a flood. 

Mr. Parr has estimated that special con¬ 
struction, including a number of concrete 
footings, will be necessary in the 4-mile sec¬ 
tion including the river crossing, and that 
high steel crossing towers will be necessary 
so that they can be placed at a greater dis¬ 
tance from the present river bank. Even 
with these precautions, he feels that there 
would remain a definite hazard in the event 
of floods or river-channel changes. 

. In the area immediately north of our 116- 
kilovolt Kalispell fuhstation, there , is an¬ 
other section ot several miles Crossing low 


ground which includes an old river channel 
and flood area. An estimate was also made 
of the cost of providing special footings 
through this area, but it was found cheaper 
to cross the 115-kilovolt line twice and lo¬ 
cate the 230-kilovolt in this section on the 
east or opposite side of the north-south coun¬ 
ty road. 

COST COMPARISON 

A transmission design section estimate has 
been made for the 20-mile section starting 
at the angle point east of Columbia Palls and 
continuing to the edge of the valley south 
of Kalispell, including the relocation just 
mentioned north of the substation. This 
cost is $942,000 or an average cost of $47,100 
per mile, as compared to an over-all average 
of $38,370 per mile in the last previous esti¬ 
mate for the total future Hungry Horse-Hot 
Springs line. 

It IS hard to evaluate with certainty the 
hazard caused by the river to a location east 
of town. Consideration has been given to 
the regulating effect of Hungry Horse Dam 
which could have decreased the 1948 flood 
flow from 102,000 to 64,000 second-feet at the 
peak, and would have decreased the river 
stage at Columbia Falls by 4.3 feet. Other 
figures of interest are the average of the an¬ 
nual peaks of record of 60,000 second-feet and 
the over-all average stream flow of 8,500 
second-feet. Some savings under the esti¬ 
mated figure could doubtless be made by 
taking a greater calculated risk. On the 
other hand, expenditure of the entire 
amount will not eliminate all the risk. 

In addition to this location, the location 
described in the first paragraph was investi¬ 
gated in the field. This 261/4-mile section 
is estimated to cost $875,700 or $33,400 per 
mile, as compared with an over-all average 
figure of $38,370 per mile for the entire 
Hungry Horse-Hot Springs line. 

RELATION TO LIBBY DAM 

In addition to cost and safety, the location 
west of Kalispell has incidental advantages 
(which it is hard to evaluate exactly at this 
time). Lying farther to the west, it is in a 
convenient location for possible future Inter¬ 
tie with lines from Libby. 

SURVEY AND DESIGN 

There will be some increase in design and 
survey workload, the latter being increased 
by an estimated four party-months. The 
energization date should not be affected. 

ALUMINUM PLANT 

Location west of the river will also save 
the Harvey Co. a considerable Investment in 
the permanent 230-kilovolt loop line from 
our old right-of-way to their plant. Had the 
line been located east of the river, it had 
been proposed that the Harvey Co. would 
build a loop to their plant with sectionalizing 
and bypass disconnecting switches at the 
point of take-off. A preliminary estimate 
of their cost for this was $260,000. This 
figure, however, was based on the assumption 
that steel crossing towers would not be 
necessary at the Flathead River crossing. A 
subsequent field check raised doubts as to 
whether wood pole crossings would be safe 
under flood conditions, and we would have 
recommended that the company use steel 
towers on the east bank of the Flathead 
River at the center of the Island between the 
Flathead River and Gooderich Bayou, and 
on the high ground west of Gooderich Bayou, 
making two spans of approximately 2,200 feet 
in length on each circuit supported by steel 
structures. This would have increased their 
cost considerably above the $260,000 estimate. 

With the selection of the new locations, 
some means will be necessary to provide ini¬ 
tial service from our 116-kllovolt line. The 
most satisfactory from our standpoint would 
be a slh^le temporary tap line of 115-kilo¬ 
volt construction from a point on our 115- 
kilovolt line directly east of the aluminum 
"plant. For the short time this would be in 
service, the company might be willing to 
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risk an all-wood pole 115-kilovolt line of 
relatively light construction. Another alter¬ 
nate would be to attempt to speed up the 
Columbia Falls-Harvey section of the 230- 
kilovolt line using wood poles and spar arms, 
so it could be used for initial 115-kilovolt 
service However, this would be a change 
from the original line design which con¬ 
templated light steel for higher dependa¬ 
bility and better ultimate economy. Unless 
we hear otherwise from your ofl&ce, we will 
assume that the Harvey Co. will provide a 
temporary 115-kilovolt line. 

Richard P. Stevens, 

Assistant Chief, Branch of Design 
and ConstJ notion. 


American Policy in Korea 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERTS. KERR 

OF OKLAHOIMLA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (Legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Wisdom Can Win,*’ written by 
Erwin D. Canham, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of November 
29 1950. 

There bemg no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Wisdom Can Win 
(By Erwm D. Canham) 

Mankind faces the gravest crisis since the 
end of the Second World War. United Na¬ 
tions forces led by the United States are 
Involved in war with some 200,000 troops 
of Communist China. Unless some kind of 
agreement can be reached with the Chinese 
Communist Government, it is apparent that 
the UN forces in Korea will have to be 
heavily reinforced, and will face a long and 
terribly difficult campaign. While this is 
happening in Asia, it is feared that the 
Soviet Union would have a free hand in 
Europe, which is ill-prepared to defend it¬ 
self against aggression. 

Meantime, at Lake Success the American 
Government has solemnly accused Commu¬ 
nist China of open and notorious aggression 
and has called for a Security Council vote 
condemning this aggression and demanding 
that it cease. Red China’s delegate at the 
UN, former Gen. Wu Hsiu-chuan refused in 
his first speech to reply to these charges and 
Instead merely lashed out in Soviet-like in¬ 
vective against the United States. 

The violent nature of Mr. Wu’s speech may 
have driven some UN members back to sup¬ 
port of the United States. Some of them 
had been wavering. ’ Some of them felt it was 
rash for General MacArthur to launch an 
offensive Just as the Chinese Reds were ar¬ 
riving for talks at the UN. Others have be¬ 
lieved the UN forces should not have gone all 
the way to the Yalu River. They think the 
Chinese never would have entered the war if 
their own frontier had not been touched 
and—in their view—^threatened. And still 
other UN members were against pressing the 
fight north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 
They believe we could have restored the 
Independence of South Korea without run¬ 
ning the risk of large-scale war with China. 

These criticisms of American policy have 
been rumbling in the Western European 
capitals, and in India and the Middle East. 
And so, while the UN may ultimately con¬ 
demn Chinese intervention in Korea, it is 
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still very dubious whether the UN will au¬ 
thorize military action against Manchuria, 
as General MacArthur implies should be 
done. There still remain many who hope 
the Chinese would accept a neutralized 
border. 

A whole series of portentous questions face 
the United States and the UN. 

The immediate problem is to stabilize the 
situation on the front. We could not hope 
to negotiate with the Chinese or anybody else 
while we are on the run. More extensive 
forces from other UN members may well be 
demanded But if the European members 
face the danger of aggression, it is hard to 
see how they could spare many troops. And 
the fighting in Indochina as well as the 
unrest in Malaya is making severe demands 
on French and British troops in Asia. 

In any event, stabilization of the front in 
Korea will depend on the forces on the spot. 
One expert likens the situation to the second 
day of the Battle of the Bulge in Europe. 
Then General Eisenhower had enough re¬ 
serves to turn the tide. Has General Mac¬ 
Arthur enough reserves or other advantages 
to hold the line? That is the immediate 
question 

The next question, closely related, is 
whether General MacArthur should be au¬ 
thorized to carry the war to Manchuria. 
This is a problem of immense difficulty. The 
Chinese have carried the war to General Mac¬ 
Arthur—they are using Manchuria as privi¬ 
leged sanctuary. But to attack them there 
would certainly bring on full-scale war with 
Communist China, which is a vast quick¬ 
sand of military involvement As long ss 
there is hope of negotiation, it is certain 
many UN members would oppose carrying 
the war to Manchuria. 

It is well for the wise citizen not to be 
swept into panic It is well to remember 
that the Chinese carefully refrained from 
intervening in the conflict until their own 
frontier had been reached. Perhaps if we 
stabilize a line back from the frontier the 
possibility of negotiations would be much 
brighter. Thus, in a few days or weeks, 
the outlook might change again as sharply 
as it has changed in recent days. 

The great need is to do everything neces¬ 
sary but nothing lash or foolish. Above 
all, the door should never be closed to diplo¬ 
matic discussions of the problem Such dis¬ 
cussions can be fruitful, it is true, only 
when' they proceed from positions of 
strength. But it is important not to under¬ 
estimate our own basic strength. 

It is still most reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union is quite satisfied with its 
present progress without precipitating a 
world war. And the Chinese, once they 
are satisfied about their frontier, have really 
no motive of their own’ for attacking UN 
forces. They have plenty of problems in 
the internal development of their country. 

Formosa remains a problem. Some Amer¬ 
ican Senators are urging utmost aid to 
Ohiang Kai-shek, which is the same as ad¬ 
vocating an all-out declaration 'Of war on 
the countless millions of Communist China. 
But wisdom can solve this problem, too. 

We should not fall victims to our own 
violent language, and assume that a world 
war is inevitable. A world war, as we all 
know, would be a catastrophe, and there 
are many ways of preventing it. One way— 
the best way—is for all of us to do our think¬ 
ing and acting as citizens to prevent our 
Nation and the UN from taking a wrong or 
reckless step in this crisis. 

We are teetering on the edge of wide-scale 
war with China. But—despite the attacks 
in Korea—-such a war can still be limited 
and reduced and prevented. That can hap¬ 
pen if fuel is not poured on the flames by 
heedless and ill-informed action. 

We in the free world know that our inten¬ 
tions toward the totalitarian states are not 
aggressive. All we want is the right for 
people to determine their own destiny and 
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Ultimately to improve their own conditions. 
We have learned from experience that this 
can best be done under a system which puts 
man first and the state second We have 
learned that freedom can grow m a society 
where God is worshipped and His law is re¬ 
spected. We want to give all mankind a 
chance to learn by experience that these 
things are true. 

This IS our true peace program, but we 
have failed to convey it adequately to other 
nations—above all to the Chinese, with whom 
we have so long been linked by friendship. 
The ill consequences of our breach with the 
Chinese—as well as of our many mistakes in 
the Far East during the last decade—are now 
coming home to roost. But since our mo¬ 
tives are genuinely in the interest of the 
people of Asia, we can stiE persist m the 
task of awakening them—and ourselves—to 
the folly of a geneial war. 


Library of Congress Interprets Gettysburg 
Address for Congressman Doyle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 
Lincoln was a Member of the thirtieth 
session of the United States Congress and 
served as a Member of tliis House of 
Representatives, of which you and I are 
privileged to be Members, from March 
4, 1847, to March 3, 1849. The first ses¬ 
sion of the Thirtieth Congi’ess extended 
from December 6, 1847, to August 14, 
1848, and the second session extended 
from December 4,1848, to Maixh 3, 1849. 

On November 19,1863, this same Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln on the Gettysburg battle¬ 
field delivered those words commonly 
designated as the Gettysbui’g Speech or 
the Gettysburg Address. 

For many years, in connection with 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, I have 
had printed and distributed freely many 
copies of these immortal words by this 
“citizen of the ages,*’ 

I know you, my colleagues, will appre¬ 
ciate this interpretation of the Gettys¬ 
burg Address as prepared for me at my 
request by the Library of Congress as 
much as I do; 

Contemporary Interpretation of the 
Gettysburg Address 

It is now fourscore and 7 years ago that 
Abraham Lincoln stood by the gravesides of 
the Gettysburg battlefields, and spoke those 
few lines beginning ‘’Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men. 
are created equal.” On that autumn day the 
great President spoke for but 2 or 3 min¬ 
utes; the main address of the occasion was 
given by someone else, who took 2 hours. 
The President’s voice was low, and it is said 
that only the first 16 rows of the audience 
could hear him—although they were not 
actually in rows, because everyone was stand¬ 
ing. He himself referred very modestly to 
his own utterance as compared to the deeds 
of “the brave men, living tind dead, who 
fought here.” “The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here.” 

And yet, in the long reaches of time, It 
may turn out Just the other way. The battle 
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of Gettysburg, pivotal as it is in our history, 
tends more and more to become just one of 
the ''foatUes of long ago/' the memory of 
winch grows dim as each generation comes 
further away from the event itself This has 
not been the fats of the words which Lin¬ 
coln said there. They have been caught up 
in the mind and heart of the Nation. They 
have been reprinted tens of thousands of 
times. Every school boy cons them by heart. 
Their echoes are rejected m 10,000 utter¬ 
ances. It IS one of the major single utter¬ 
ances of our history and it is hard to believe 
that the world will ever forget them They 
express the soul of the Nation. 

In th3S year 1950, fourscore and seven years 
later, they have a new appositeness. The 
cycle has turned again, and we are once more 
in a crisis not unlike that of 1863, but on a 
global plane, and not on just a domestic one. 
These words spoken so long ago are oppor¬ 
tune now. 

To Lincoln, this Nation was a nation dedi¬ 
cated to freedom. This, m his prophetic 
muid, was its grandest characteristic. He 
quoted Jefferson’s phrase that “all men are 
created equal ’* Here, on this continent, was 
conceived a government that should be “of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” 

The great question of that day was, can 
such a nation, built on such principles, “con¬ 
ceived in liberty/’ long endure? 

Never from that time until now has the 
answer seemed more dubious. Freedom is 
under attack, not only in our own but in 
every country in the world which has any 
measure of such freedom. Can freedom en¬ 
dure against the massed forces of com¬ 
munism, or will governments of the people, 
by the people, for the people, perish from the 
earth after all? 

A still earlier utterance of Lincoln’s might 
apply with still more literal exactness to our 
crisis today. In a message to a special ses¬ 
sion of Congress on July 4, 1861, Lincoln 
used these words: 

“And this issue embraces more than the 
fate of these United States. It presents to 
the whole family of man the question 
whether a constitutional republic or de¬ 
mocracy—a government of the people by the 
same people—can or cannot maintain 
its ♦ * * integrity against its domestic 

foes. It presents the question whether dis¬ 
contented individuals * * * can * • * 
break up their government, and thus prac¬ 
tically put an end to free government upon 
the earth. It forces us to ask: Ts there, in 
all republics, this inherent and fatal weak¬ 
ness?* * * • This is essentially a peo¬ 

ple’s contest. On the side of the Union it is 
a struggle for maintaining in the world that 
form and substance of government whose 
leading objective is to elevate the condition 
of men—^to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pur¬ 
suit for all; to afford all an unfettered start, 
and a fair chance in the race for life.” 

Are these words anything else than a liv¬ 
ing description of the struggle which is going 
on in Korea, and which has already been lost 
for freedom in Czechoslovakia and Poland 
and Hungary and many another country, in¬ 
cluding for that matter Russia itself? Are 
they not a living description of the disaster 
we face if, in the world straggle which is 
now going on, all the still-free world shall 
be lost, Including the United States? 

To Abraham Lincoln, freedom is worth 
the cost of struggle, whatever the cost may 
be. In the language of his greatest biog¬ 
rapher, Carl Sandburg, “He had stood that 
day, the world’s foremost spokesman of pop¬ 
ular government, saying that democracy was 
yet worth fighting for. • • * His cadences 
sang the ancient song that where there is 
freedom inen have fought and sacrificed for 
it, and that freedom is worth men’s dying 
for.” 

Today we have “brave men, living and 
dead” fighting that struggle in Korea, By 


tomorrow it may be elsewhere as well. The 
whole world may be engulfed, and the United 
States in the heart of xt, in a vast civil war 
of humanity. It is for us to take from the 
honored dead of Korea increased devotion to 
the cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new hath of freedom; and that gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Mr. Speaker, as it is always appro¬ 
priate to print and reprint, read and 
reread, and quote and requote the im¬ 
mortal words of this great American who 
once worked in the Halls of Congress as 
■we are doing, I give you the Gettysburg 
Address: 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—^we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or de¬ 
tract The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—^that from these 
honored, dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—^that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
(November 19, 1863.) 

I have frequently advocated that this 
majestic oration should well be a special 
memory assignment for the school chil¬ 
dren of our Nation, for certainly its en¬ 
during words are universally rated as 
the masterpiece of the English language. 
This is substantiated by the fact that 
at the University of Oxford many years 
ago Lord Curzon included both the 
Gettysburg Address and Lincoln’s sec¬ 
ond inaugural address as first and second 
places in the English language. 

It is my great pleasure and inspiration 
to have been president of the Abraham 
Lincoln Club at my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif., for several years. I am 
also a member of the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors of the Lincoln Club of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

There are similar Lincoln groups all 
over the various sections of our great 
Nation which are dedicated to the pres¬ 
ervation and dissemination of knowledge 
respecting the history and biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. In this connection, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel, therefore, that it is 
my privilege to respectively, but vigor¬ 
ously, urge that every Member of this 
Congress and those who read this do 


everything in their power to see to it 
that a larger number of Lincoln groups 
be organized in the United States. 

For the information of any "who may 
be interested in undertaking this appro¬ 
priate act, I am very sure that the Lin¬ 
coln Club of the District of Columbia, 
the president of which is Bert Sheldon, 
4824 Forty-third Place NW., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., would be very pleased to freely 
furnish information and advice and 
outlines of the bylaws which, no doubt, 
would be very helpful to groups desiring 
them. 


Tfee Internal Security Act—8 


^EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the eighth of a series of edi¬ 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The follow¬ 
ing editorial appeared on November 1: 

The Internal Security Act—8 

(This is the eighth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communlst 
bill ) 

While the headlines have been captured 
in the last several weeks by the singers and 
other prominent people barred from entry 
to the United States by the new Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the real heartaches are 
being created for many ordinary, everyday 
people. 

Andrew E. Eskelmen, of Houghton, Mich, 
is a typical case. He told his story to Sena¬ 
tor Vandenberg (Republican, Michigan) in a 
letter reprinted in the Journal the other day. 

Eskelinen fought m Europe in the Ameri¬ 
can Army in World War II. After the war 
he met a German girl. He stayed on as a 
civilian employee in the occupation. Five 
years later, July 1,1950, he married the girl— 
Amalie Binzer. He wants to take her to 
Michigan, where he runs a business he In¬ 
herited from his father. But Amalie, it turns 
out, is a security risk under the new security 
law. She was never a member of the Nazi 
Party but she was a member of two groups 
aflaiiated with the Nazi Party—a girls’ club 
and a labor union. As a German under Hit¬ 
ler’s government she had to belong to both. 
Under the new law she cannot join her hus¬ 
band in his Michigan home. 

Ridiculous? Of course. But the same 
kind of case is being repeated hundreds of 
times over under the new security law. Peo¬ 
ple are finding their plans to bring relatives 
from Germany, Poland, Italy—any country 
affiliated with a totalitarian government— 
canceled by a law which was rushed into 
passage without adequate study. 

Aliens already here—as wives, relatives, or 
friends of Americans—similsirly face hard¬ 
ship under the bill. If they ey^ Werfe af¬ 
filiated with a totalitarian gciVernment— 
even by mere existence und^ it—^they are 
subject to deportation. 

Members of Congress are already feeling 
the wrath of angutehed and astonished vic¬ 
tims of the law and their relatives. They 
will hear more as the law continues to take 
effect. 
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On Bedloe’s Island m New York Harbor 
tlie plaque on the Statue of Liberty pro¬ 
claims words that every school child has 
been taught to reverence: 

"Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door." 

These are beautiful words, and they have 
meant greatness for America. But they 
must be getting some cynical glances from 
across the short stretch of water that sepa¬ 
rates Bedloe’s from Ellis Island, the immi¬ 
gration station. 

A man barred as a dangerous alien be¬ 
cause Hitler made him Join a youth group 
before he was 10 years of age must think 
that the “lamp beside the golden door” has 
gone out. 


Aid to Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, NovemJber 30, 1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has asked Congress to author¬ 
ize funds for relief for Yugoslavia, which 
is presently suffering from extreme 
drought which has destroyed the crops 
and seriously endangered the lives of 
thousands of persons. 

The argument is advanced that we as 
a Nation should help Tito by sending 
food since, if the famine becomes too 
severe, the peasants and city dwellers 
may revolt and overthrow his govern¬ 
ment. On the theory that half a loaf is 
better than none, we are asked to send 
aid to Tito, since, if his regime falls, a 
pro-Russian hierarchy will, m all prob¬ 
ability, take its place. 

There may be much merit to this con¬ 
tention. The immediate extension of re- 
hef may be disclosed by the hearings to 
be definitely in the long-range interest 
of our country. The suggestion should 
be thoroughly explored as a matter of 
urgency. No doubt Tito is potentially 
more useful and friendly to us than a 
Moscow-controlled puppet. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think we 
should recognize additional political 
facts of life when we approach this prob¬ 
lem of sending aid. 

Tito is an absolute dictator, and as 
such, controls his government with a 
firm hand. 

Therefore, I am of the strong opinion 
that we should couple any grant of aid to 
his government and people, designed to 
assure his continuation in office, with 
the strongest possible representations re¬ 
garding our concern over and disap¬ 
proval of many of the steps heretofore 
taken by his totahtarian regime. 

He can go far toward dispellmg un¬ 
favorable reaction in this country to the 
necessarily repugnant proposition of 
helping to build up one dictator in order 
to weaken another. The Yugoslav Gov¬ 


ernment should at once demonstrate its 
willmgness to make amends for past mis¬ 
takes by immediately releasing from 
prison Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac, for¬ 
merly primate of that country, and by 
returning the rest of the children whom 
the Yugoslav Communists under Tito 
kidnaped from Greece. 

Cardinal Stepmac was tried in Sep¬ 
tember 1946 and on October 11 of that 
year he was sentenced to 16 years im¬ 
prisonment at hard labor. Certainly re¬ 
ligious people all over the world abhor 
the brutal treatment and unfair trial 
granted to the primate. 

Early m 1949, outraged by the Step¬ 
inac mcident and the closely ensuing life 
imprisonment sentence meted out to 
Cardinal Mindszenty by the Hungarian 
Commumst regime in pursuance of its 
studied and distorted campaign of re¬ 
ligious persecution, several Members in¬ 
troduced concurrent resolutions declar¬ 
ing it the sense of Congress that these 
violations of human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms should be submitted by 
the United States to the United Nations. 
We have never been able to secm-e a 
hearing on these resolutions. 

Now that we have some method of m- 
fluencing Tito’s decision in this matter, 
we should urge m the strongest possible 
terms that the primate should be re¬ 
leased or, at the very least, that the 
Yugoslav Government should be required 
to justify its action in this matter before 
the United Nations 

Furthermore, at the time hearings are 
held by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the proposed bill to extend economic 
aid to Yugoslavia an opportunity should 
be given the proponents of these resolu¬ 
tions of protest to present their case on 
behalf of these men of God whose only 
sin appears to have been to adhere to and 
proclaim their faith under an atheistic 
regime. 

Furthermore, principles of simple in¬ 
ternational justice dictate that one quid 
pro quo for the extension of aid to Yugo¬ 
slavia should be the release of the re¬ 
mainder of the 11,000 children abducted 
from Greek parents. It will be a long 
and heartbreaking task for the Red Cross 
to accomplish, and only if its workers 
receive prompt and real assistance from 
Yugoslavia can the present pitiable situa¬ 
tion of these children be remedied. 

Finally, we are holding in storage vast 
quantities of edible and nourishing foods 
at an ever-increasing cost to the tax¬ 
payers which might very well be sent to 
Yugoslavia’s starving population. 

To the maximum extent possible, we 
should utilize this practical and sensible 
solution for meeting this problem, since 
now more than ever our staggering com¬ 
mitments all over the world demand 
financial prudence. 

This is not intended to be a plea for 
adverse action on the suggestion that 
economic aid be extended to Yugoslavia, 
but rather for a realistic appraisal of all 
factors which should enter into our 
determination and a thorough and sin¬ 
cere canvass of all proposals which may 
be advanced for terms and conditions to 
be attached to such aid either by way of 
legislation or diplomatic negotiation. 


International Law and Fisheries 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G.MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Decemloer 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
interesting and intelligent article en¬ 
titled “International Law and Fisheries." 
written by Mr. Edward W. Allen, one 
of the eminent authorities in my State. 
The article relates to the import of the 
proposed Japanese treaty on interna¬ 
tional law and international fisheries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

International Law and Fisheries 
(By Edward W. Allen) 

Many people, including, I regret to say, 
some lawyers who should know better, Joke 
about there being no such thing as inter¬ 
national law. To be sure, some of its attri¬ 
butes differ from those of municipal law, 
and defects certainly are apparent. Never¬ 
theless, it does exist and, despite shortcom¬ 
ings, it does respond to a definite need in 
world relationships, both moral and practical. 
It was one of the regrettable features of the 
San Francisco meeting at which the United 
Nations Charter was formulated that the 
emphasis was placed on international politics 
Instead of International law. 

Perhaps our present troubles are partly 
due to disregard of principles of justice as 
fundamental to world peace and happiness. 
Donations and the squandering of billions 
of dollars to buy allies and friendships have 
proved to be futile substitutes. 

Instead, therefore, of deriding interna¬ 
tional law, it behooves those who desire a 
peaceful world to acquaint themselves with 
its progress and possibilities as well as with 
its defects and to use their abilities to elimi¬ 
nate the deficiencies. Some of these defi¬ 
ciencies are due to the way in which inter¬ 
national law developed. It is the combined 
result of customs, conflicts, force, reason, 
diplomacy, and the aspirations as well as the 
selfishness of human beings. Withal, it is an 
ever changing mixture of the practical with 
the altruistic and should never be permitted 
to become static. 

So we find that in the days following the 
discovery of America, Spain, Portugal, and 
England were asserting nationalistic title to 
huge ocean areas, attempting to shut off each 
other and all other European nations from 
most of the world. However, it was not so 
much these world-circling contentions as it 
was contests over the herring fisheries of the 
North Sea which were particularly respon¬ 
sible for stimulating Hugo Grotius and other 
great legal writers of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury to expound their theories as to ocean 
waters. And it Is nothing to their discredit 
that they espoused views favorable to their 
own nationals. 

Eventually, politicians and diplomats 
came to favor the idea that a nation should 
own so much, but only so much, of the ocean 
adjacent to its coast as it could defend from 
the shore. This was sometimes expressed as 
the range of cannon or 3 miles. Thus was 
born the so-called “3-mlle rule.*’ During 
the last century and a half, it became strong¬ 
ly advocated by the blg-navy nations because 
it held to a minimum the waters from which 
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their fishery and other vessels might he sub¬ 
jected to regulation or exclusion. 

It should also he noted that ocean fishery 
conservation is really a very modern concept, 
for until recently it was pretty generally be¬ 
lieved that such fisheries were inexhaustible. 

Nevertheless, there has always been strong 
opposition to the 3-mile limitation. In spite 
of certain dogmatic assertions to the con¬ 
trary, it IS open to argument whether there 
has been such general world acceptance of 
this particular distance as would justify its 
being termed an established principle of 
international law. 

Complementary to the idea of a nationality 
owned marginal sea, whether 3, 4, or 10 miles 
in wndth, has been the concept that in the 
open waters beyond, there can be no na¬ 
tional ownership but that the nationals of 
any country may fish there without limita¬ 
tion. 

Here again, however, it is unwise to be 
dogmatic, for two reasons: First, because 
there is substantial precedent for the view 
that, although a nation may have no owner¬ 
ship in the ocean waters beyond its marginal 
belt, it may, nevertheless, have special inter¬ 
ests wdnch it is entitled to protect beyond 
that belt, and second, because, as previously 
indicated, international law is always in a 
state of flux, it is based upon practicalities 
as well as theories, and when it becomes 
apparent that an absolutely enormous nat¬ 
ural food reservoir can either be maintained 
in continuous production or can be ruinously 
curtailed, sensible people will be found to 
devise ways and means for protecting the 
supply. 

Let us, therefore, not be too discouraged 
by the pessimistic pronouncements of Gov¬ 
ernment officials or college professors who 
have no comprehension of the factual situa¬ 
tion or of the food and industrial potential¬ 
ities of the sea. Instead, let us view briefly 
what has been accomplished and what ap¬ 
pear to be some of the possibilities. 

We find it has been conclusively demon¬ 
strated in the case of salmon, halibut, whales, 
and fur seals that it is possible to rehabilitate 
the depleted stocks of such ocean fish and 
marine mammals. 

We also find that this has been accom¬ 
plished in some cases by the action of a single 
coastal nation; in some cases by bilateral or 
multilateral treaties whereby each nation 
separately agrees to restrict its own nationals; 
and in some cases, notably that of the Paci¬ 
fic coast halibut and the Sockeye salmon, by 
Joint international management. 

But, the theorists say, there are antique 
principles of international law which will 
legally permit of the complete frustration of 
these noble examples of conservation. The 
best answer is that these are examples of 
success and that the few attempts to violate 
these efforts have themselves been failures. 
I refer particularly to the British-Norwegian 
threat to disregard the International Fish¬ 
eries Commission regulation of our north 
Pacific halibut and the actual invasion by 
the Japanese of the Bristol Bay red salmon 
fishery. 

Each failure in attempting to apply an 
obsolete principle to such a current situa¬ 
tion tends to invalidate the principle itself 
and to establish the validity of the new sys¬ 
tem of accomplishment. 

And so we find a Presidential fishery proc¬ 
lamation of {September 28, 1945, which de¬ 
serves some attention, even if the Govern¬ 
ment departments which were charged with 
its implementation have failed to respond. 
The basic concept is that some coastal fish¬ 
eries should only be fished to a limited ex¬ 
tent, which I believe biologists refer to as 
the optimum, otherwise the future supply 
will be depleted. If, therefore, a fishery is 
being so fished, no additional food supply will 
result but, on the contrary, a valuable food 


supply will be decreased, if additional fishing 
is permitted. Hence, where nationals of one 
or more nations have developed such a fish¬ 
ery to its optimum or beyond, it is an un¬ 
justifiable economic waste to permit nationals 
of other countries to invade such a fishery. 

On the other hand, where a coastal fishery 
has not been fully de^-eloped, so that it is 
not being fished to its optimum, then there 
is no justification for the coastal nation to 
object to nationals of other countries enter¬ 
ing the fishery, providing always that they 
remain outside of territorial waters. 

The proclamation asserted that this coun¬ 
try was willing to apply these principles 
upon a reciprocal basis. 

It has been stated that international law 
is a mixture of the practical and the al¬ 
truistic, Perhaps it is simpler and better 
to say that, generally speaking, international 
law is an attempt to apply common sense to 
international relations—^to be just and rea¬ 
sonable but not to be silly or gullible. 

In this light we may approach the most 
imminent international situation which con¬ 
fronts the fishing industry of the Pacific 
coast—the matter of a Japanese fishery 
treaty. What is the situation and how can it 
be handled in conformity with international 
law’ 

It IS well known that there are two types 
of philosophy in this country, both inside 
and outside of Government circles. There 
are those who believe that it is neither iso- 
lationistic, unreasonable, or immoral to 
maintain the integrity of American industry 
so that this country will really be able to 
give the world at large sound and effective 
leadership. Then there is the Henry Wallace 
type of philosophy which apparently con¬ 
ceives that the way to create a happy world 
Is to sacrifice American Industry to for¬ 
eigners 

This latter tyi>e of thinking was well Il¬ 
lustrated by the Immaculate young man who 
said that it would be "‘ungentlemanly” to 
negotiate a fishery treaty with Japan until 
the Japanese were in position to refuse to 
do so. 

The practical situation is that the Ca¬ 
nadian and United States fisheries of this 
coast, sardines, herring, coastal tuna, hali¬ 
but, salmon and others, are being fished to 
their optimum or more by the fishermen of 
these two countries; that the intrusion of 
Japanese fishermen into these fisheries would 
not increase production on a continuous 
year-to-year basis; that for their fishermen 
to come clear across the Pacific Ocean would 
only be possible because of their low stand¬ 
ards of living and would, therefore, neces¬ 
sarily tend to reduce the standards of living 
of our own fishermen; that they already have 
a greater fish poundage production out of 
their own coastal fisheries than we have from 
ours; that our prewar experience was that 
Japanese fishery operations were destructive 
and Inconsistent with sound fishery con¬ 
servation; that the Japanese could substan¬ 
tially increase their own coastal fishery pro¬ 
duction if they would apply proper conser¬ 
vation measures; and that, if they should 
come over and deplete our coastal fisheries, 
it would probably result in our own fisher¬ 
men going across the ocean to raid the Jap¬ 
anese coasts, a reciprocity of the type that 
no one wants. 

The legal situation Is that peace treaties 
historically have dealt with many subjects 
other than a mere paper peace; that Japan 
Itself in its two peace treaties with Russia of 
1905 and 1925 specifically incorporated fishery 
provisions; that there is nothing in interna¬ 
tional law to prevent any two (or more) 
nations from making treaties restricting 
fishing by their own nationals and vessels; 
that there Is nothing In international law 
to prevent Japan from entering into a per¬ 
fectly simple yet effective and reciprocal 


treaty that, until otherwise agreed, its fish¬ 
ing vessels will stay out of the coastal fish¬ 
eries of Canada and the United States and, 
in turn, these two countries will keep the^r 
fishing vessels out of Japanese coastal fish¬ 
eries; that this can readly toe done and should 
be done as a part of the peace treaty or at 
the same time. 

If the leading fishery nations bordering 
the Pacific Ocean take timely steps to avoid 
disputes in that most fertile field for con¬ 
flict, coastal fisheries, other fields can be 
investigated with more deliberation and 
some treaty procedure can be evolved for 
dealing with the noncoastal fisheries as re¬ 
search may, from time to time, indicate 
necessity. 

It is announced in the press that a Japa¬ 
nese peace treaty is imminent. If, as indi¬ 
cated, international law permits inclusion of 
provisions such as have been discussed, there 
is perhaps nothing better that could be 
done to create that international good will 
across the Pacific that is desired by the 
citizens of Japan as well as by those of Can¬ 
ada and the United States International 
law can and should fiacilitate such sound 
diplomacy. 

To neglect this opportunity is to court 
trouble and to threaten the future peace of 
the Pacific. International law can be mis¬ 
used to obstruct progress, but it can also 
be developed to keep abreast of world con¬ 
ditions and to promote world peace. 


Let Us Remember Who the Culprit Is 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

RON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 4 (legislative day of 

Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I feel 
certain that I speak for every Senator 
and every Member of the House of Bep- 
resentatives at this moment when I say 
that -all of us seek only to be helpful, to 
be calm, to set an example for the rest 
of our citizens in this dark hour. None 
among us wishes to do anything or say 
anything to complicate the task of our 
Nation’s leaders. None among us wishes 
to jump to hasty conclusions based on 
limited information. Each of us would 
desire only to contribute something of 
value to the strengthening of our Nation 
in both the physical and the moral 
sense. 

It is evident to me, as it must be to 
all my colleagues, that many among our 
people are deeply fearful, greatly dis¬ 
turbed, and, above all, desperately con¬ 
fused. 

Of supreme importance at this time, 
It seems to me, is the need to keep our 
minds on the source and origin of our 
present troubles. We must aim at the 
real target, not at the decoys that have 
been set afloat by our enemies. The 
enemy of America is not its own. Gov¬ 
ernment. The enemy of Ammca is not 
its own President or any member of his 
Cabinet. The enemy of America is not 
any of its military chiefs at home or 
overseas. The enemy of America is not 
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one or another or any of its allies. No; 
Mr. President, the enemy of America is 
to be found in the Kremlin, the capital 
of the Soviet Empire, the source of our 
agony in Korea, and the origin of the 
aggressions that menace the world. Let 
us, by all means and at all times, aim 
our attention and our anger at the real 
target: the Communist rulers of Soviet 
Russia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
leading editorial of the Des Moines Reg¬ 
ister of the issue of November 30 on the 
Korean situation be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Let XTs Remember Who the C-ulprit Is 

It is only human nature for us to let our 
bitterest prejudices flare up for a moment, 
when trouble breaks upon us unexpectedly 
and we are desperate with apprehension and 
fear So no doubt there will now be another 
swell of recrimination against some of our 
military leaders, Government officials, dip¬ 
lomatic agents, and Congress itself, because 
of the reverses in Korea. 

But when we pull our consciences and our 
patriotism together again, as shortly we will, 
the sober and honest citizen will recognize 
that the events which harass America 
throughout the world are not of our making. 
Unquestionably our statesmen have njade 
mistakes. They are human They have not 
had any divine foreknowledge about what 
was in the Russian or Chinese or any other 
mind 

Neither, incidentally, has anybody else had 
such divine foreknowledge—including the 
critics of everything that the Nation has 
done. Their most violent accusations are 
almost Invariably based upon hindsight. 
Whether they would have been wiser than 
someone else if they themselves had been 
responsible for making the necessary deci¬ 
sions—that is a proper question. 

Of course, in the case of each decision 
there were alternatives. Another leader or 
group of leaders might have chosen other 
alternatives. But whether, even though they 
had chosen other ones, their decisions would 
have turned out to be utopian, or even bet¬ 
ter—that, also, is a proper question. ^ It is 
always easy to argue, after it is tod late, 
that some particular alternative would have 
been the right one, since history by now will 
not permit either proof or disproof. 

If we have learned any lesson at all from 
the last year or two, it should be that no one 
can predict the course of Communist schem- 
ery and that honor and good faith are in¬ 
dispensable weapons of democracy despite 
their short-term risks. 

Let us illustrate with the situation that 
confronts us at this very moment: 

What, actually, are the intentions of Red 
China? Who is wise enough to foresee? 
Shall we hurl ourselves Into a desperate, all- 
our war at this moment—or shall we play 
for time and pray for a less horrible prospect 
than that? 

Why do not those who, 6 months or a year 
from now, will be pointing out all of the 
tragic blunders of today’s decisions—why do 
not they tell us now how to solve the situa¬ 
tion with a quick snap of the fingers? 

The answer is that there is no such solu¬ 
tion available to mortal minds. We are com¬ 
pelled to make best guesses. 

And even the best guesses as to Communist 
strategy are only good relatively, because 
Communist strategy will continue to shift 
In order to make our decisions as erroneous 
ind impotent as possible. It will seek to 
flreumvent and nullify our course of bc- 
lavior as rapidly as we adopt it. 


It IS fairly simple now to go back to 1948 
and see what we should have done, if the 
Communist world were going to follow the 
course that it has followed. The trouble is 
that if we had taken some other tack, the 
Communist course, too, would have swerved 
to a new, unforeseeable, but equally threat¬ 
ening channel 

This is not said with any thought of do¬ 
mestic political considerations at all. The 
Register happens to have felt for a long 
time that the National Government would be 
strengthened by new political forces bring¬ 
ing new vitality to it. But that new force, 
if it had come into power, would have been 
faced with substantially the same problems. 
The long-term goals of Communist strategy 
are not importantly affected by the eddies of 
political currents in the United States. 

The conflict that confronts the free world 
today far transcends national partisan lines. 
It confronts us as a Nation of homogenous 
people with common ideals and a common 
stake. And neither of our major parties has 
more of inner courage, of loyalty to these 
ideals, or of patriotism than the other. 

It is a stupid waste of our energies to carp 
and snipe at our own nationally elected and 
legally appointed leaders, when our very 
world is drenched with the gasoline of vio¬ 
lence and anarchy and about to be set aflame. 
Whatever its human limitations, our Gov¬ 
ernment was democratically chosen and it is 
filled with men passionately devoted to their 
responsibilities to the people of the Nation 
and of the world. It is not they who or¬ 
dered the Russian delegates to sabotage the 
United Nations It is not they who armed 
the North Koreans It is not they who 
hurled half a million Chinese against our 
boys in Korea. 

So let us all open our eyes and see the 
crisis in its true form. It may take all the 
sobriety and courage and clarity of mind that 
we can muster, before it is ended. 


The National Science Foundation Board 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a list of 
the suggested appointees to the National 
Science Foundation Board and a r6sum6 
of the biographies of the members chos¬ 
en to handle this important work, and 
what they have done in the field of sci¬ 
ence education in this country. 

I merely wish to point out that the 
suggested names are the names of great 
and eminent Americans. I think they 
are responding to this job almost as to a 
call to duty, in order that America may 
keep ahead of the rest of the world, not 
only in scientific achievement for our 
own welfare, but in scientific military 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the r6sum§ 
and list of appointees were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Presidential Appointees to the National 
Science Foundation Board 

Many of my colleagues will recall the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950. 


The Senate will soon be called upon to act 
on the confirmation of the Presidential ap¬ 
pointees to the 24-member Board, who will 
mold the policy of the Foundation. 

Too often we criticize, and so infreqtiently 
we praise, that it is important that the Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate study v/ith care the note¬ 
worthy appointees that the President has 
selected for the National Science Foundation 
Board It is most interesting to see that 16 
States are represented. 

I quote from the National Science Founda¬ 
tion Act of 1950 in reference to the ap¬ 
pointees : 

“National Science Board 

“Sec 4. (a) The Board shall consist of 24 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and of the Director ex oliicio, and 
shall exercise the authority granted to the 
Foundation by this act. The persons nomi¬ 
nated for appointment as members (1) shall 
be eminent in the fields of the basic sciences, 
medical science, engineering, agriculture, ed¬ 
ucation, or public affairs; (2) shall be se¬ 
lected solely on the basis of established rec¬ 
ords of distinguished service; and (3) shall 
be so selected as to provide representation of 
the views of scientific leaders in all areas of 
the Nation. The President is requested, in 
the making of nominations of persons for 
appointment as members, to give due con¬ 
sideration to any recommendations for nomi¬ 
nation which may be submitted to him by 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Asso¬ 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities, the National Association of State Uni¬ 
versities, the Association of American Col¬ 
leges, or by other scientific or educational 
organizations. 

“(b) The term of office of each voting 
member of the Board shall be 6 years, except 
that (1) any member appointed to fill a va¬ 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap¬ 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and (2) the terms of office of 
the members first taking office after the date 
of enactment of this act shall expire, as des¬ 
ignated by the President at the time of ap¬ 
pointment, 8 at the end of 2 years, 8 at the 
end of 4 years, and 8 at the end of 6 years, 
after the date of enactment of this act. Any 
person who has been a member of the Board 
for twelve consecutive years shall thereafter 
be ineligible for appointment during the 
2-year period following the expiration of 
such twelfth year. 

“(c) The President shall call the first 
meeting of the Board, at which the first order 
of business shall be the election of a chair¬ 
man and a vice chairman 

^‘(d) The Board shall meet annually on 
the first Monday in December and at such 
other times as the Chairman may determine, 
but he shall also call a meeting whenever 
one-third of the members so request in 
writing. A majority of the voting members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 
Each member shall be given notice, by reg¬ 
istered mail mailed to his last-known ad¬ 
dress of record not less than 15 days prior to 
any meeting, of the call of such* meeting. 

“(e) The first Chairman and Vice Chair¬ 
man of the Board shall be elected by the 
Board to serve until the first Monday in De¬ 
cember next succeeding the date of election 
at which time a Chairman and Vice Chair¬ 
man shall be elected for a term of 2 years. 
Thereafter such election shall take place at 
the annual meeting occurring at the end of 
each such term. The Vice Chairman shall 
perform the duties of the Chairman in his 
absence. In case a vacancy occurs in the 
chairmanship or vice-chairmanship, the 
Board shall elect a member to fill such 
vacancy. 
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*^X1BIOTOS or TRS votjudaizoh 

“S«j a. <fl) There shaU be a Dueetor of 
the Foundatiou who ehall be appoluted by 
the Preeidezxt, by and with the adTioe 
consent of the Senate nie Board may 
reoommendattons to the President with re¬ 
spect to the appointment of the Director, and 
the Director shall not be ax^pomted until the 
Board has had an cpportuzuty to -mj^ T r e such 
reconunendationB. Hb a^iRii serve as a nan- 
voting ea ofllcio member of the Board. In 
addition thereto he ehall be the chief ez- 
eoutive ofllcer of the Foundation. The Di¬ 
rector shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $16,000 per annum and shall serve for a 
term of 6 years unlees sooner removed by the 
i^esident 

"(b) m addition to the powers rtiii duties 
specifloally vested In him by this act, the 
Director shall, in accordance with the poll- 
eisa estatoished by the Board. ezerolBe tbs 
powers granted by sections 10 and U of this 
act, together with such other powan and 
duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Board; but no final aotum shall be taken by 
the Director m the ezercisa of any power 
granted by section lo or li (e) unless In each 
Instance the Board has reviewed and ap¬ 
proved the action proposed to be taken.** 

The 24 Board msmban of the National 
Saenae Foundation, appomted by President 
Truman to make national policy for sclen- 
tlflo r e e e ardh and education and administer 
Qovemmsnt grants, are repxeesntative of all 
sections of the Nation and the broad fields 
of scLenoe, englueertog, and mduabry. 

Among the membenhip are asven univer- 
alty preodenta, h eads of two big loundati o na, 
11 deans, depaitment heads, or professorB of 
oOUeges, and two industnsl preiadentB. 61k- 
teen States and the Distrlot of OOlunibta are 
represented on the board of 24. 

Professionally, the board Includes four 
biologists, tour chsmlsts, four eduoators, two 
engmeeni, one geologist^ two industnsUstSf 
one TwatHiwwRt.fftiA.Ti ^ three yr iRdiftai n fflu f ^ ii tfAfaii ^ 
and three physicists. 

Two women are on the board and one of 
them, Dr. Oorl, is the only Nobel prise winner 
In the group The board Includes two 
Negroes, one a chemist and the other a col¬ 
lege president. 

The outstanding record oC the appointees 
Is of Interest to every Member of the Senate. 
A rdsuniA of than biographies fdUows: 

Patrick Nenry Tancey, 

Bom TUmpa, Pla., October 20, 1806. Bdu- 
oated In parochial and public schools of 
Tampa. Xntared novitiate of Society of 
Jesus, Macon, GKk, 1912; St. Stanislaus' Ool- 
Isge, Macon, Oa, 1912-16; Gonsaga Uhlver- 
Bity, Spokane, Wash. (A. B. 1918; A. M. 1919). 
Xhstruotcr In biology. Spring Bill Ckfllege, 
1910-28. Ooieglo de S. Ftandsoo Javier, Ona 
(Burgos), Spain, and laboratorlo BlOlogioo 
De Sarrla (Barcelona), Gfpaln, 1928-26. 
Woodstock OoUege, Woodstock, Md.. 1926-27. 
Ordained priest June 14, 1926. St. Stan¬ 
islaus' Novitiate, COevatai^ Ohio, 1927-28. 
St. Louie XJnlversltyf &t. Louis, Mb., and 
Marine Blologloal laboratory. Woods Bole, 
Maas., 1928^1 (Ph. D. effects of high oen- 
tnfugal force on unlnellular arganlsms). 
Professor of biology and head of the depart¬ 
ment, Spring BUI ObUege. Mobile, Ala., 19Slr* 
—w Member of many sdentlfle associations. 
oAurasiixa 
A, Lae DfiBndje 

Was bom Septsmber 21,1901. Bb received 
the A. B. and So. D. dscpreea firom OombU 
College (ibwa); A.M aaid Fh. D. degrees from 
the Ihdvemlty of Wlsoonsin; So. D. degree 
Dram Wesleylsa Dhlveislty and the BrobUyn 
PolyteOhnlo Institute. Be served as aselstant 
ta physios and Instructor at tbe Thuverslty 
Of Wisconsin: assistant professor and asao- 

BOVL-App^—-466 


oiate profeaBOT of physics at Waahmgton Uhl- 
versity, professor of physics and dean of 
Fsoulty of Arts and Sdences at the Uhiver- 
aity at Rochester. Be has been president of 
California Institue of Technology ainoe 1946. 
Dr. DuBndge was an investigator with the 
National Defense BesearOh Committee, and 
director of the Hadiation laboratory. Maaea- 
Ghusetts Institute cf TeOhnology, 1940-46. 
He IS a member of numerous eocoetiaa and 
asBociatiODs. 

Dr, Donald N. MoLaughim 

President of Wftw^AA t.A^ r ft Oo, 

vice president of Omi de Pasco Copper 
Corp Dr. MnTaugJiTm vros for many years 
professor of zninmg and geblogy at Harvard 
tJniveEsiby and dean of the 
at the Xhuvarsity of Oalifomla. President 
of the American Lostitute of W^Tw^^g awh 
M etallurgical Bngineers, 1960. Active at 
present In the work of various agencuB In 
Washington, mduding the National fiecurlty 
Besouroes Board. 

DXBXBXCX Of GQIiUlCBXA 

JBobsrf Pa Off Samoa 

Bom in Wabhmgtcm. D. O.. 1898. After 
graduating from high school, he studied at 
Amherst OoUege, leceiving his A B. degree 
m Chemistry. In his s^oior year at A?n- 
herst, he won a Phi Beta Kappa ks^ end 
was made assistant m chemistry. Be then 
entered the graduate achod of Harvard tXni* 
vera rt y and became a bnUiant student in or¬ 
ganic Chemistry. After receiving the M. A 
degree In 19S0. he contmued graduate work 
In ohemiatry at Harvard and received the 
Ph. D. degree m 1988. 

Dr. Barnes has done SKtanalve research 
on. dlketaneB. Be Is author and coauthor of 
20 or more reeearbh papers in soien- 

tlflce Jouxnale. 

Dr. Bsmss Is presently head, depart¬ 
ment of chemistry, EDoward thuvenlty, Wash¬ 
ington, D. O. 

zmsiairA 

AndErey A Potter 

Bseoutlve director. Patent Planning Oomr- 
missloQ; dean of engmeerlng, Purdue uni¬ 
versity: past president Ainenoan Bodety for 
Bnglneenng Edu c atio n ; past president, the 
Amenoon Society of Meehantoal EngliLeeira; 
American Boglnaering OoundL Obanman, 
Committee on Sdenoe Legislation, Kngmeen 
OounoU for Prafeaa ion al DeveXopment, 

Jamee A Beyniera 

Age 42, director, baetendogy lahoratorlee, 
Notre Dams univenity. Member Oathdlo 
OomzDlaslon on Intellectual and Oultural 
Affairs. High distinction in Add of bac- 
terldogioal xeseerSh. TSetifisd on several oo- 
oaslona in euppcort of national sounoe Itffia- 
latum. 

nomacAHA 

Joaeph C. UorriB 

Age 48. Beoeived Ph. D. from Princeton. 
Bead of phystcs dspartment at TuXone and 
vice president of tbe university. Member 
of National Besaarbh Council and active on 
National Boster of Sdentifio and E^pedsUaed 
PeiaonneZ. 

luaYXAam 

Deflev WtOfSTonh 

Was bom in New Totk City on August 18, 
1897, end studied at Bwartibznore and the 
university of Fexmaylvanla, receiving 1C. A 
(1928) and Ph. a (1926) degrees from the 
Univenlty d Mldtf^p. 

He wu Jdhnson profeseor of Ubphyalas 
and dtreotoof of the KLdrldge Beeves Johnson 
nmndatlon for BCSdlosi Physios at the uni- 
vemlty of Pennsylvania from 1989 to Janth 
sry 1, 1949, when ho became presldeat cf 
tbe Johns Hopidna university. 

Diffing World War n he was eoardinator 
of researeh, Air Surgeon's Ollloe, Army Air 


Forces, and Chief of the Division of Avla- 
tloxL Medimne, Committee on MSdical Be- 
searSh of 06BD, receiving the award for ex¬ 
ceptional civilian service in 1946. BS is a 
member of the National Advisory Commit¬ 
tee for AeronautiCB and of the advlaory com¬ 
mittee on tndogy and medimne of the 
Atomio Bnergy Oominiaaian. 

Smce 1946 he has been active as Chair¬ 
man of the National BasearOb Council and 
is now Vice Chairman of UNESCO. 

rC A SBAC H Oa Stf M 

James Bryant Conant 

Was bom on Mansh 26,1899, at Tkadbesber, 
Maas. Biarvard UlilverBity conferred upon 
him tbe A B. degree m 1918 and Ph. D. in 
1916. In the same year he was appointed 
instructor in ohemiatiy at Harvard, heoom^i 
mg profeasor of dhemisbr in 1827 and chair¬ 
man of the department in 1981. Two years 
later he was ^oted twenty-third president 
Of the university and oontinues to bold that 
office. 

Brom 1941 to 1946 he was Chairman of the 
National Defense Besaarhh OomzQittee. Hb 
18 a member of the advlsaiy oommlttee of 
the Atomic Bnergy Oommissifln; nhatr ynort 
of the American Oouniall on Bducatlon; 
past pnaldent of the Amenoan Aseodation 
for the Advancement of Solance. 

Edward Lw Ucrdland 

Partner, Jabkeon ft ‘KSftrAiaTxf, engineers, 
81 St. Jamas Street, Bosfcon. MUu. Widely 
known administrator of engineermg activi¬ 
ties. Served as head of department of elec¬ 
trical engineering, dean of engineering end 
executive vice presidsnt of M L T. national 
defense researoh eominittes, 1942-46. Ex¬ 
pert ooDsoltant, Office of Seoretaxy of War, 
1946, assigned to GBQ Army Faroes, PacUlo, 
Philippines, and Japan 

sumneoTA 

Mlvtn 0. Sttiknum 

Bom May 17, 1886. Be received B. A.. 
M. A, and Ph. D. degrees from the Univer¬ 
sity of MbmesotA and honorwy doctor of 
natural sdences, Uhlvereity of BsUe (Ger¬ 
many). He has been at the Uhlvexslty of 
BfixmeBota stnoe 1909 and hss hbUl the posi¬ 
tion of chief. Division of Kant Pathology and 
Botany sines 1940. Hb has been pathologist 
and agent, Uhited StatM Deptuteent of 
Lgriculture since 1919; United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture natumal defbnse 
leader cf rubber expedition to South Amer¬ 
ica, 1940. Be was guest profeseor at the 
Uhxveraity of Ealle, 1930-21. BCsmber, 
AmBTlosn Plant Pathdofiosta war Bner- 
genoy Board, 1918; chairman. War Emergency 
Committee, 1942-19. Foreign member, 
Swedish Boyal Academy. President^ Amer¬ 
ican Assodation for the Advancement of 
Smenoey 1949. Dr. Stakxnan was a member 
of the 1949 sdentifio advlsoiy mtsalon to 
Jhpsn named by the Natumal Academy. 
aoBBoina 

Oertf ThcreMCori 

Bloohemlet, boom in Brogue, Austria, Au¬ 
gust 16, 1896, ths daughter of Otto and 
Mbrtha (Neustadt) Badnita. 

Education: Graduate of Realgymnasium 
of Tetsohen, OsedhobUyvakia, 1914; M. D., 
German Uhiverilty of Prague Medical 
School; 1920, So. D, Boaton Uaiveonlty, 1948, 
Smith Odlege, 1949, 

Married August 6, 1920, to Ceil F. Ooti; 
have one son. 

Came to tbe United States In 1982; natu- 
xaUeed In ie2a 

Emidoyment: Assistant, Ohlldrsn*s Hospi¬ 
tal in Vienna, 1920-22; assistant Wochemlat, 
State Instltiite for Study of Igsllgnant Dis- 
eeaes. Buffalo, 1922-81; Beseardi Aamiate, 
Wabhhagton Udvmlty Mbdtoel Bdhboi, 1981- 
47; and profeesor of ddoglcBl ohsmistry 
sinoe 1947. 
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Awards*. Midwest award, American Chemi¬ 
cal Society, 1946; Garvan medal, 1948; 
Sqtiibh award in endocrinology, 1947; Nobel 
prise m medicine and physiology, 1947. 

Member: National Academy of Science, 
American Philosophical Society, American 
Society of Biological Chemists, American So¬ 
ciety of Pharmacists, American Chemical 
Society, Sigma Zi. 

Conductor of research in carbohydrate 
metabolism and enzymes. 

Office: Washington University Medical 
School, St. Loxiis. 

Frederick A. Middle'bicsh 

Age 60. President of the University of 
Missouri. Member, European Conference, 
Professors of International Law and Eola¬ 
tions, 1926; member, board of trustees, the 
Carnegie Foundation since 1936; vice chair¬ 
man,- Navy Civilian Advisory ^ Committee, 
1946; member, American Political Science 
Association, American Society International 
Law, American Association of University Pro¬ 
fessors, National Committee on Liberal Arts 
Colleges, Executive Committee Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Citizens* Committee on Eeorganization of 
Federal Government, Academic Advisory 
Board United States Marine Academy, Com¬ 
mittee on Organization Executive Branch of 
Government <1948), Board of Visitors Naval 
Academy (1946-48), Panel of Political Scien¬ 
tists of American Political Science Associa¬ 
tion (1946). Vice president National Asso¬ 
ciation State Universities (1943). Contribu¬ 
tor special articles and reviews to profes¬ 
sional Journals. 

NEW MEXICO 

Sophie B. Aberle 

Education: Stanford University, A. B. 1923, 

M. A, 1925, Ph. D., 1927. Alexander Brown 
Coxe fellow, 1930. Yale University School of 
Medicine, M. D., 1930. Sterling fellow, Yale 
University Medical School, 1930^1. 

Experience: Assistant in histology, embry¬ 
ology, and neurology, Stanford University, 
1924-26. Instructor in anthropology, Insti¬ 
tute of Human Relations, Tale, 1927-28. In¬ 
structor in Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, 1930-34. Associate research, Car¬ 
negie Institution, 1934-36. Superintendent 
Pueblo Indians, Bxireau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of Interior, 1936- 
44. Division Medical Science National Re¬ 
search Council, 1944-49. Special research di¬ 
rector, University of New Mexico, 1949-. 

Societies: A, A. A. S. American Medical 
Association; fellow. Society Research Child 
Development; fellow, Anthropological Asso¬ 
ciation; Association of Anatomists. Research 
In anthropology: Endocrinology. 

NEW JERSET 

Harold Marston Morse ’ 

Born March 24,1892. He received A. B. and 
Sc, D. degrees from Colby College; A. M. and 
Ph. D. degrees from Harvard, the latter in 
1917; and Dr. (honoris causa), Paris, 1946. 

After graduation, Dr. Morse taught at Cor¬ 
nell, Brown, and Harvard Universities. He 
has been professor of mathematics at the 
Institute lor Advanced Study, Princeton, 

N. J., since 1936. He was consultant. Office 
of Chief of Ordnance, United States Army; 
Coast and Oeodetlc Survey; and National De¬ 
fense Research Committee. He served as 
private, United States Army, 1918-19; second 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps research, 
1919-24; chairman, war preparations com¬ 
mittee, American Mathematical Society and 
Mathematical Association of America, 1940- 
42. He is a contributor to various mathe¬ 
matical periodicals and a member of United 
States and foreign scientific societies. 

NEW yosb: 

Chester I. Barnard 

Ago 64. President, Rockefeller Foundation; 
president, General Education Board; former 


president. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co ; 
served on Lllienthal Board of Consultants to 
Secretary of State on international control 
of atomic energy, Presidential Special Com¬ 
mission on Integration of Medical Sciences 
m Government. 1946; fellow, American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sciences A. A A. S. 

Charles Dollaid 

Age 43. President, Carnegie Corp, of New 
York; trustee, Bennington College, member. 
University of V\/isconsm Foundation; direc¬ 
tor, American Council on Race Relation. 

Robert F. Loeb 

Was born March 14,1895. He was educated 
at the Horace Mann School, New York, and 
at the University of Chicago He received 
his M- D. degree from Harvard. 

Dr. Loeb has been connected with Presby¬ 
terian Hospital and College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia University) since 1921, 
as Lambert professor of medicine from 1942 
to 1947, becoming Bard professor of medical 
services in 1947. He was chairman of the 
Board for Coordination of Malarial Study, 
Washington, D. C, and also of the Medical 
Board of Review, United States Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission, in 1947. He Is a member 
of numerous scientific societies. 

Charles Edward Wilson 

Home address: 7 Hampton Road, Scarsdale. 
N. Y. 

Office address: 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N, Y. 

Born: New York, N. Y., November 18, 1886. 

Education* Educated public schools of New 
York City. 

Experience: 1899: Began in shipping de¬ 
partment, Sprague Works, General Electric 
Co., New York City, and served successively 
in accounting, production, engineering, 
manufacturing, and marketing departments; 
manager, merchandise department and vice 
president, 1980-37. 1937-39: Executive vice 
president. Since 1940: President since Jan¬ 
uary 1; chairman of board, General Electric 
Supply Corp.; director. General Electric Co., 
International General Electric Co., Guaranty 
Trust CO. of New York. 1942-44: Executive 
vice chairman, WPB. 

Organizations: Clubs: Scarsdale Country; 
Mohawk (Schenectady); Links (New York). 

Remarks: Baptist. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Dr. Paul M. Gross 

Dean, Duke university Graduate School, 
and president and board of directors of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

TENNESSEE 

Dr. O. W. Hyman 

Born December 21, 1890. Graduated from 
University of North Carolina, 1910; Ph. D., 
Princeton University, 1921; LL. D., South¬ 
western College, Memphis, Tenn., 1938. In 
1921 was professor of histology and embry¬ 
ology and business manager of University’s 
medical units in Memphis. In 1925 ap¬ 
pointed dean of the medical school, and In 
1948 appointed vice president medical units, 
University of Tennessee. Has national repu¬ 
tation as an educator in the field of medi¬ 
cine and its allied sciences. 

WEST VJBGINIA 

John W. Danis 

Address: West Virginia State College, In¬ 
stitute, W, Va. 

Born: February 11,1888; Mllledgeville, Oa, 

Education: Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., and University of Chicago. 

Degrees: A. B., Morehouse College, 1911; 
A. M., Morehouse College, 1920; D. Lltt., State 
college, Orangeburg, S. 0., 1931; and LL. D., 
Wilberforce University, 1939; Howard Uni¬ 
versity, 1940. 

Outline of career; Teacher at Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Qa., 1911-16. Registrar, 
1914-17, executive secretary Twelfth Street 


Branch, Y. M C. A, Washington. D O, 
1917-19; president of West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va.. since, 1919. Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, 
1929-31; member Commission on Institu¬ 
tions of Higher Learning of North Central 
Association of Colleges, 1936 to date 

Author of Land-Grant Colleges for Ne¬ 
groes, 1934; Problems in the Collegiate Edu¬ 
cation of Negroes, 1937; Minority Report, Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
(with R. R. Motion and M. W. Johnson), 
1932; Wilberforce University as a Cause, 
1939. 

WISCONSIN 

B. Fred Edwin 

Was born March 22, 1837. He received his 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute and his Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Gottingen. 

He IS now president of the University of 
Wisconsin, and has worked and taught at 
the University of Wisconsin, serving as pro¬ 
fessor of bacteriology, dean of the graduate 
school and of the College of Agriculture, 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. During World War H, he was Tech¬ 
nical Program Director of the War Research 
Service. This service was recognized by the 
award of a medal for merit. 

WSrOMlNG 

George D. Humphrey 

Age 63. President, University of Wyoming. 
Long record of experience in educational ad¬ 
ministration, Active in land-grant college 
movement. 

Mr. President, having been identified 
with this legislation for the past 4 years, 
it is my sincere hope that the Senate will 
expedite the appointment of these out¬ 
standing men and women. 

The National Science Foundation must 
get on with its task. The hour is al¬ 
ready too late. 


National Education Program for Study of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP TEIE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 4 {legislative day of 
Monday, ’November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, upon 
our return to Congress from the recent 
recess. Members of the Senate were grat¬ 
ified to find upon their desks copies of 
Your Congress magazine, outlining the 
formation of the committee for Congress 
by a group of outstanding correspon¬ 
dents, to sponsor Congress Study Coun¬ 
cils in schools, colleges, and other groups 
and assemblages. 

It seems to me that the thought moti¬ 
vating this program is a very fine one, 
and should result in much benefit in 
acquainting the country with the work 
of the Congress and the responsibilities 
resting upon its membership. 

Any program which tends to create a 
better understanding of the national 
Congress, its membership, and its work- 
Is very much to be desired, 

I therefore ask that there be Inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record corre¬ 
spondence I have had with the editor of 
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Your Congress magazine which empha¬ 
sizes the woeful lack in our school and 
college curricula of studies on even the 
basic functions of our Congress, a short¬ 
coming‘which the Committee for Con¬ 
gress proposes to correct. 

There being no objection, the corre¬ 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Decemeee 1, 1950 

My Dear Senator: Further to our letter 
to you of November 27 outlmmg plans of 
the Committee for Congress, composed of a 
group of practical, working newspapermen, 
to sponsor a national-education program for 
Congress and its Members. 

We are receiving offers of cooperation in 
this program from many people. Of course, 
the committee is hopeful that every Member 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
will consent to serve as ex officio members of 
the committee. We will be highly gratified 
if they will take active roles m the program. 

The educational project will endeavor to 
set up special-study groups in schools, col¬ 
leges, women’s clubs, service clubs, unions, 
factory groups, and in other assemblages. 
A special study kit will be supplied by the 
committee, along with current information 
about Congress and its members in Your 
Congress Magazine. 

We would welcome additional inquiries on 
the program at the Committee for Congress, 
1060 National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D. C., ME-2214. 

The attached letters shed additional light 
on the educational program, particularly 
emphasizing the woeful lack of study mate¬ 
rial on Congress in our schools and colleges. 
We would appreciate their insertion in the 
Record, 

Hal. J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine, 
Executive Director, Committee for 
Congress, Sponsor of Congress 
Study Councils. 


November 29, 1950. 

Mr Hal J, Miller, 

Executive Director, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Miller: In this morning’s Con¬ 
gressional Record I read with great interest 
your letter to Senator Wiley concerning the 
formation of the Committee for Congress 
and the publication of Your Congress maga¬ 
zine. 

The sentiments expressed coincide so 
closely with my own views and philosophy 
that I am prompted to write to you for addi¬ 
tional information. This problem of “edu¬ 
cating democracy’s citizens” in the operation 
of their Congress and Government has been 
one of my chief concerns as an under¬ 
graduate and now as a graduate student in 
political science here at the American Uni¬ 
versity in Washington. 

As you so ably point out, our civics and 
political science courses fall far short of their 
real objectives. I, too, am appalled by the 
apathy and lack of understanding of even 
the basic functions of om Congress. 

Recognition of the need for materials for 
better education along these lines has led me 
to produce two works dealing with the legis¬ 
lative process. Both were published by the 
American University Press. 

For your information and examination I 
am enclosing a copy of the most recent of 
these, entitled “Operation: Congress.” Since 
its publication last month it has already 
been accepted for use as a supplemental text 
in several high schools, for use in civics 
courses, and by a number of colleges and 
universities. 

Contributing to the final draft were such 
outstanding authorities in the field as Dr. W, 
Brooke Graves, of the legislative reference 
service of the Library of Congress; Dr. Paul 


F. Douglass, president of American Univer¬ 
sity; Prof. M. Lloyd M. Short, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota; and Prof. Stephen K. 
Bailey, of Wesleyan University. 

It has occurred to me that your committee 
might be interested in the use of these book¬ 
lets in your study programs or that you 
might wish to discuss printing rights of a 
modified version of Operation: Congress in 
Your Congress magazine I note that you 
plan an article along these lines. 

Past use of your publication. Pictorial 
Directory of Congress, assures me of the high 
quality of performance in your new publica¬ 
tion, and I am certain that the important 
undertaking of the Committee for Congress, 
under your guidances, will be a success. Per¬ 
haps my interest and experience would 
qualify me to take a more active part m the 
work of your committee. I would welcome 
an opportunity to help advance, in any way, 
the worth-while objectives of your organi¬ 
zation. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM G Phillips. 

The Committee for Congress, 

December 1, 1950. 
Mr. William G. Phillips, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Phillips: The members of the 
Committee for Congress were highly gratified 
to receive your letter of November 29 with 
its generous offer of the use of your excel¬ 
lent published material on Congress in our 
National Congress Study Council program. 
As the program progresses, we will certainly 
avail ourselves of this offer, as well as of 
your generous offer to be of personal assist¬ 
ance to the committee. 

We were especially interested In your ob¬ 
servation that our civics and political science 
courses fall far short of their real objec¬ 
tives and your comment that you are ap¬ 
palled by the apathy and lack of under¬ 
standing of even the basic functions of our 
Congress. 

This IS corroboration of our own findings 
that there is widespread lack of understand¬ 
ing of our most cherished institution in the 
political sphere, our Congress. It is precisely 
that appalling situation that the Committee 
for Congress will endeavor to correct. 

We were pleased to receive a copy of your 
publication Operation: Congress, and we will 
ascertain how it and your services can be 
worked into the program. 

Yours sincerely, 

Hal. j. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine; Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, Committee for 
Congress; Sponsor of National 
Congress Study Councils, 


How To Manage Tito 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Decernber 4,1950 

Mr. O^SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Catholic Review, pub¬ 
lished at Baltimore, Md., on Friday, De¬ 
cember 1,1950, the following editorial by 
the Reverend James M. Gillis, C. S, P„ 
under the unusual heading of “Sursum 
corda": 

Someone has asked whether the famine In 
Jugoslavia is a biblical one, an act of God, 
or whether it has been wholly or partially 
caused by an economic system that simply 
will not work. In either case oux sense of 


humanity and our religion compel us to come 
to the aid of the starving Yugoslavs. It will 
not do to say “charity begins at home,” and 
let It go at that, still worse would it be to 
say “they made their own bed; let them lie 
on it ” If “they” means the people, they 
didn’t make their own bed, any more than 
those who were placed on the bed of the 
tyrant Procrustes and stretched or shortened 
to fit It. 

We may, some of us. be called isola¬ 
tionists * * * but we never were isola¬ 

tionists from hu 2 nanit 3 ^ Furthermore, a 
nation that can afford to send $70,000,000,000 
to Russia can afford $105,000,000 worth of 
goods to Yugoslavia. 

However, though we must be charitable, 
we need not be reckless or stupid or careless 
of consequences. It would be crazy for us 
to send food to Tito and let him distribute 
it as a reward to those who accept his regime 
with docility while withholding it from those 
Who venture to show their dislike for com¬ 
munism. He will do just that if we let him, 
for he is an unprincipled tyrant and a pitiless 
murderer It would be suicidal of us to 
promote his tyranny while saving his people 
from starvation. 

In New York City ♦ * it is claimed 

that there was a public servant who used to 
bestow bounty upon the poor—^many of 
them as ignorant as they were poor—but in 
the giving he conveyed the idea that what 
he gave came from him and not from the 
city or from Uncle Sam. We must not let 
Tito pull a stunt like that. So let us keep 
well in mind that the Yugoslav dictator is 
now and will always be what he was when 
he came to power: a bandit, a killer, a 
trickster, and that he is first, last, and always 
a Communist. It was Communist collec¬ 
tivization that made the present catastrophe 
or aggravated it. 

The drought may have been an act of God 
but starvation was there before the drought. 
Constantin Fotltch, former Yugoslav Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, writes In 
Human Events for November 8: “In order to 
buy capital equipment and raw materials 
from the west, Tito (after the split with the 
cominform) recklessly exported food with 
the result that all the reserves of the coun¬ 
try were depleted. Long before the drought 
people had been reduced to near-starvation 
rations. The standard of living of the Yugo¬ 
slav citizens was sacrificed to the Marxian 
goddess, industrialization, and of all the 
countries in the Balkans, Yugoslavia now 
pictures the most miserable picture.” 

And— 

“In order to break the resistance of the 
peasants—^who constitute 76 percent of the 
population and are one of the greatest 
obstacles to the consolidation of commu¬ 
nism—^the regime is imposing the policy of 
collectivization of the land. By all kinds of 
pressure it forces the farmers into the 
kolkhozes, and the secret police carries out 
the orders for the compulsory surrender of 
the crops with utmost brutality. The result 
is the passive resistance of the stubbornly 
independent farmers who refuse to become 
the slaves of the regime. Tito himself has 
admitted that in 1949 there was 11 percent 
more of uncultivated arable land than in 
1939.” 

It reminds us of the condition In the 
Russian Ukraine in 1932”33 when some six 
to ten million peasants were deliberately 
starved by Stalin because of what Potitch 
calls a megalomanic 6-year plan. The Yu¬ 
goslav people are now in the same danger 
and largely for the same reason. We may, 
for the moment, relieve their hunger hut it 
would be short-sighted of us to make no 
stipulation about the system that caused 
the hunger. 

Tito claims to have 32 divisions; that Is 
some 450,000 men under arms. He explains 
that this huge army is a necessity because 
of the threat of his one-time partner m 
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crime, Stalin. If so, Tito should he remmded 
that we are now fighting Stalin in Korea, 
and that we could use 10 or 12 or more of 
these divisions. With 200.000 of his soldiers 
absent m Korea, the problem of feeding them 
would be solved—as usual—by us. Tito has 
thrown out some hmts that he would fight 
the Chinese Reds. He is probably lying— 
Communists always lie—but we could at 
least call his bluff. 

Fotitch contmues: *Tn a speech in Zagreb 
on October 29. Tito boastfully claimed T 
can openly state that the United States Gov¬ 
ernment has set no conditions,’ and then 
turned his wrath against the reactionaries 
at home and abroad who have ‘started a 
campaign urging Americans to impose on 
him harsh conditions because the Belgrade 
regime was now trapped m a corner.’ ” 

We need not impose harsh conditions but 
the least we can do when we hand out food 
to the Yugoslavs is to let them know that, 
thank God, we Americans are able to help 
them because we are not at the mercy of a 
dictator and of a murderous and suicidal 
economic system. ♦ • • We had better 

not let Tito think that we are an easy mark. 
As a mere starter and as one token of good 
will he might release Archbishop Stepinac 
outright. Suppose we suggest it to him, and 
see what happens. But in any event we 
must not let the people starve. 

The following newspaper item from 
the Catholic Review, published at Balti¬ 
more, Md., on Friday, December 1, 
1950, throws light upon what is going on 
in Yugoslavia as far as the persecution 
of Catholic religious are concerned: 
Czech Prelate, Eight Priests Pacing Prison- 

New Trials Rigged on Spy Claim—Bishop 

Zela’s Own Clergy Forced To Help Prose¬ 
cution 

Fresh evidence that communism, whether 
Moscow-dominated or not, is the implacable 
foe of religion is had in the latest news on. 
the relentless persecution of religion in 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

In the former, according to word allowed 
to come across borders closed to free, factual 
reporting, dispatches teU of a Oommunist- 
ngged trial of Catholic prelates and priests 
which recalls the hearings accorded Joseph 
Cardinal Mindsaenty, imprisoned Primate of 
Hungary, and Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac 
of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. The Prague regime 
is a Kremlin puppet. 

From Yugoslavia, which Is Communist 
but at odds with Moscow, comes a report of 
stepped-up arrests of seminarians and seoii- 
nary professors, obviously designed to strike 
at the priesthood at its source. 

The Tito regime reportedly arrested three 
of six top officials of the Catholic seminary at 
Zagreb, the largest In that country. It had 
arrested 14 students there 3 months ago. 

In Czechoslovakia, nine churchmen, in¬ 
cluding one bishop, were placed on trial by 
the Prague regime. It became the second 
xnajor proceeding against officials of the 
Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia within a 
few months. In AprU of this year 10 promi¬ 
nent Czechoslovak leaders of religious com¬ 
munities were sentenced to terms of from 
2 years to life for alleged antistate activities. 

The Czechoslovak churchmen were charged 
with treason, espionage, spreading subver¬ 
sive propaganda, and helping persons fiea 
the coimtry. 

On trial were: Bishop Stanislav Zela, auxili¬ 
ary and vicar general of the Olomouc arch¬ 
diocese; Abbot Jan Opasek, of the Benedic¬ 
tine monastery at Brevnov; and Abbot Stan¬ 
islav Jarolimek, of the Premonstratenslan 
monastery at Strahov. 

MAicr held in dueess 

Also Msgr, Otekar Svec, former con¬ 
sultant at the papal nunciature In Prague; 
Josef Cihak, archdeacon of the metropolitan 


chapter at Prague’s St Vitus Cathedral, and 
Jan Boukal, first secretary to Archbishop 
Josef Beran, of Pregue, and the Reverends 
Jaroslav Kulac, head of the missionary fed¬ 
eration of priests, Antonin Mandl, director of 
the church’s suppressed Catholic action, and 
Vaclav Mrtvy, Salesian priest who had been 
employed at the papal nunciature m Prague. 

The three clergymen arrested by the Tito 
regime were descrioed as the Reverends Josip 
Salac, spiritual director of the upper classes 
at the Zagreb seminary; Angelko June, S. J., 
spiritual director for the lower classes, and a 
Father Talan. vice rector at the seminary. 

There was no exact information given on 
how long the Czech prelates and priests 
had been held under arrest before the trial 
began. However, it was definitely known 
that one of the accused, Monsignor Svee, had 
been under arrest since October 1949. At 
the time of his arrest he had not fully re¬ 
covered from sufferings under the Nazis as a 
prisoner for 3 years at Dachau Bishop Zela 
had been reported arrested last August. 
press given copies 

Representatives of the western press were 
reportedly given copies of the indictment 
against the churchmen and passes to the 
courtroom a half hour before the trial was 
due to begin. They were forbidden to take 
along interpreters and informed that official 
interpretation would be provided over ear¬ 
phones in Enghsh, French, and Russian. 

Following the well-known pattern of iron- 
curtaln trials, the defendants confessed guilt 
or partial guilt as the trial progressed at 
Prague’s Pancrac Prison. 

The prisoners were reportedly questioned 
by a seven-man court and three prosecu¬ 
tors. There was no indication that the ac¬ 
cused were given the privilege of a defense 
attorney. 

The line of questioning pursued by the 
prosecutors sought to Involve the countiry’s 
two archbishops, Archbishops Beran and 
Josef Matocha, of Olomouc, in criminal ac¬ 
tivities. 

PICTURED AS SPY 

Archbishop Beran was pictured as having 
drawn up espionage reports and forwarded 
them to the Vatican. Archbishop Matocha 
was described in the testimony as having 
defied the church laws on instructions frona 
the Vatican. Neither of the prelates are de¬ 
fendants in the trial. 

One Czech exile listening to Prague broad¬ 
casts of the trial stated he got the Impres¬ 
sion that what the indictDOient meant by an 
espionage report was any pastoral letter or 
report to the Holy See on the spiritual affairs 
of the church. 

Comments from church papers in Rome 
stated that an analysis of the proceedings 
and charges showed the defendants were 
essentially tried for the crime of being Cath¬ 
olics, and that the trial was not of the de¬ 
fendants but of the Catholic Church. 

Reports from the prison trial chaniber 
pictured Bishop Zela pleading guilty in part 
to charges of treason and espionage. He was 
said to have apologized and stated he was 
deeply sorry. 

Monsignor Boukal, Archbishop Beran's 
secretary, reportedly pleaded guilty to the 
charges and testified that he had drawn up 
political reports for both Archbishop Beran 
and the papal nunciature in Prague, 

CITES SECRET LETTERS 

Monsignor Cihak, head of the St. Vitus 
Cathedral chapter, was also reported to have 
pleaded guilty. He is said to have testified 
that he delivered secret letters for Archbishop 
Beran containing espionage reports. Mon¬ 
signor Cihak was reported to have appeared 
thin and stoop-shouldered, making a meek 
confession of guilt and apologizing'for his 
mistake. 

It was noted that these confessions strik¬ 
ingly parallel those at other Red trials, from 


Stalin’s Moscow purge trials of the 1930’s to 
the many farcical trials of churchmen— 
Catholic and non-Catholic—in Soviet-satel¬ 
lite ccuntiies since the war. 

The indictment released by tha Czech 
Ministry of Information states that the 
espionage was directed by the papal nuncia¬ 
ture in Prague; the church’s Catholic Action 
was transfoimed into a widely ramified con- 
spn atonal network for subversive and 
espionage activities; the defendants con¬ 
ducted the activities of terroiist groups, and 
many millions of funds were embezzled from 
the priests’ health service for subversive ends. 

No official reason was reported for the 
arrest of the three Yugoslav priests. But it 
was believed to have grown out of the previ¬ 
ous arrest of 14 students at the seminary. 
Charges against these student were report¬ 
edly based on discovery of a rifle and anti- 
Tito leaflets in possession of two students. 
The leaflets were said to have borne the 
stamp “U,” an identification mark that was 
used by the Ustachi, pro-Nazi Croatian 
organization that functioned during World 
War II. 

One secular news dispatch indicated that 
the arrest of the priests stripped the Tito 
regime of its usual propaganda excuse that 
It was merely acting to crush a conspiracy. 
The dispatch stated. 

“Persons acquainted with these develop¬ 
ments said that the arrests have lest the 
character of a move by the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Government to crush an alleged con¬ 
spiracy. They said the three officials held 
are innocent and that their arrest repre¬ 
sents a new and Important step in Marshal 
Tito’s conflict with the Catholic Church.” 

From the foregoing, I believe we can 
say truthfully that the least we should 
do before giving any aid whatsoever to 
Tito IS to endeavor to have him practice 
freedom of religion in his land and give 
to all peoples who have dedicated their 
lives to God that fair and proper treat¬ 
ment w.hich their high and unselfish 
calling merits. 

What better time is there than now 
to drive home this request as a must? 

Any distribution of food supplies 
should be made in Yugoslavia by one of 
our international welfare agencies in 
well-marked Q^ckages stating that the 
United States of America is the donor. 


Europe Is Our First Front 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. F.D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December i, 1950 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no need to dwell at length on the 
gravity of the present world crisis. It 
seems to me at this time that our great¬ 
est need is for rationality, deliberation, 
and courage. The courage we need is 
often harder to muster than what it 
takes to face guns in wartime. We need 
the courage to hold to those fundamen¬ 
tal world policies which have made our 
countaY a force for peace for so many 
generations. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House an excellent statement on 
the major problem before us; it is an ar¬ 
ticle by Prof. Nathaniel Peffer, of Colum- 
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bia University, entitled ‘‘In the Long Run 
Europe Is Our First Front”: 

Iisr THE Long Run Europe Is Our First 

Front—T o Lose Asia to the Soviet Would 

Be Serious, But To I^ose All Europe Could 

Prove Fatal 

(By Nathaniel Peffer) 

If Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Frank¬ 
lin, and others of the Founding Fathers of 
the Republic were to revisit the earth to 
survey the progress of what they had 
wrought, they would no doubt be startled by 
skyscrapers, airplanes, telephones, and radio. 
But what would puzzle them most would be 
what on earth had brought it about that the 
Republic they had founded along a narrow 
fringe of the Atlantic seaboard should, in 
seven generations, have come to pledge its 
life, Its fortunes, and its honor on the con¬ 
cerns of the continent on the other side of 
the Pacific. 

If it were on the concerns of Europe, they 
might regret it, believing, as they did, that 
the Union’s safety lay in detachment from 
external politics, but they would understand, 
since they regarded themselves as English¬ 
men^ and therefore Europeans. But why 
Asia? That they could not understand. 

It is a question that must sometimes puz¬ 
zle contemporary Americans, too. For one 
of the main preoccupations of this country 
in this generation has been the politics of 
the Far East, and it was actually because 
of the Japanese invasion of China and not 
because of the Nazis’ conquest of nearly all 
Europe that America was brought into the 
last war Still more, America has been torn 
within for a decade, part of it looking west¬ 
ward to Asia, part of it looking eastward to 
Europe—very much like Russia since the 
eighteenth century. 

This was most dramatically in evidence 
after Pearl Harbor, when there was a sharp 
controversy, not always in the open, over the 
strategy of the war, the issue being whether 
to concentrate first on Germany or first on 
Japan. Owing to the firmness of President 
Roosevelt and General Marshall, the decision 
was in favor of defeating Germany first, but 
there was bitterness both within the fighting 
services and without. 

Now there is a “cold war,” and the con¬ 
troversy has been revived. Again the issue 
is: Shall this country concentrate its efforts 
on Asia or on Europe? Russia threatens in 
both. Where shall we try to check it first? 
There is an immediate contingency, and as 
long as the Chinese and North Koreans, or 
both, are threatening, America has no choice 
and cannot withdraw. But, in the long run, 
broader considerations enter and, for the 
long-run, decisions should be made on those 
considerations. 

Now, however, the issue is political as well 
as military, and therefore more productive 
of rancor. It is political both externally and 
internally; externally, in that, by diplomatic 
pressure, economic measures and the estab¬ 
lishment of strong points we are engaged in 
almost every part of the world; internally, 
in that the most acrid controversy in domes¬ 
tic politics now turns on what the present 
administration in Washington has or has not 
done in the Par East, 

One thing has to be said. The controversy 
now raging is not always waged on the 
merits of the issue. It is clear that a great 
deal of the partisanship of all-out efforts 
for Asia is a disguised or oblique isolation¬ 
ism. Many of those who would let France 
go to save Formosa do not care so much 
about either as they do about letting the 
rest of the world “stew in its own juice.” 
The solicitude for Chiang Kai-shek and Bao 
Dai can be a symbolic expression of resent¬ 
ment of the aberration of Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt and influential leaders 
in the Atlantic seaboard. It is, in many 
cases, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes 
sincerely, a filiihcae or regression. 


How has it come about? Why the pre¬ 
occupation with Asia and how far is it jus¬ 
tified? The question is not new, even if 
never before so urgent as now. It has been 
mounting toward fixity since the beginning 
of this century and principally it concerns 
China. It arises out of what has become 
an increasingly firm resolve to permit no 
great power to have control over that coun¬ 
try. 

In the first years of the century, the op¬ 
position was directed against Russia, which, 
then as now, had outposts in Manchuria 
and was manifesting aspirations to expand 
from there down into China proper. There 
were sharp diplomatic brushes between 
Washington and St. Petersburg, though with 
more decorum in vocabulary than can be 
found at Lake Success now. 

This ended when Japan disposed of Rus¬ 
sia in the war of 1904-1905 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the same situation between the 
United States and Japan over the same places 
and for the same reasons. Japan had sup¬ 
planted Russia in Manchuria and was mani¬ 
festing the same unmistakable desire to take 
all of China. This ended only with the 
ceremonies on the U. S. S. Missouri on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1945. 

Among students of American foreign pol¬ 
icy, there has never been agreement on why 
America has staked so much on the pres¬ 
ervation of China’s independence; out¬ 
wardly, so much more than it has on the 
fate of any single Europeaii country. The 
reasons are mixed, as in all politics, but, 
originally, the mam reason appears to have 
been more economic than anything else. 

It IS true that trade with China constituted 
a negligible fraction of American foreign 
trade, but the lure of what would come when 
China would be fully opened to foreign com¬ 
merce and fully developed has exercised a 
fascination for almost a hundred years. 
This has changed now. The chief considera¬ 
tion is no longer economic but strategic. It 
has to do with American security. The hope 
of gain has given way to fear—^fear of the 
danger that would be created by a Russia ex¬ 
tending from Berlin to the Pacific. To that 
must be added ideological fear—^fear of an 
all-powerful Russia that is also Communist. 

Russia in Asia is even more difficult to ex¬ 
plain. All the conventional motivations of 
foreign policy do not seem to fit except as an 
explanation after the fact. Clearly, the mo¬ 
tive cannot be economic, since Russia is still 
relatively unindustrialized, underpopulated 
and rich in resources. It cannot be the need 
for security, since Russia proper never has 
been menaced by the weak nations and tribes 
of Asia There is, rather, something elemen¬ 
tal in Russia’s eastward expansion, some¬ 
thing geological, something glacial, moving 
slowly but relentlessly. At any rate, Russia 
was moving eastward across Asia as early as 
300 years ago. By the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century it was in full course, and 
before the end of the century had arrived at 
the shores of the Pacific. Now, it appears to 
be solidly entrenched and still advancing. 
But even now it is impossible to say with 
assurance whether It moves as an empire in 
the classical sense, in a way Peter the Great 
would have approved, or as the vehicle of 
social revolution carrying Marxism to the 
Eastern World. Whatever the motives may 
be on both sides, the position is clear. Rus¬ 
sia expands in Asia and America seeks to 
stop it. At the same time, Russia expands 
in Europe and America (as well as western 
Europe) seeks to stop it there too. But where 
shall America direct its major effort—^to Eu¬ 
rope or Asia? As in 1942, it has not enough 
power to attempt both simultaneously with- 
6ut being ineffective in both. Which shall 
it subordinate? 

There is only one logical approach to the 
question. If the ultimate choice were forced 
in the immediate future by acts or events 
beyond our control, which of the two could 


be lost without jeodardizing America’s con¬ 
tinued existence as a Nation? Could we sur¬ 
vive more easily, or, at least, be in less dan¬ 
ger, if all Europe fell to Russia, or if all Asia 
fell.to Russia? 

Suppose, for example, Asia were lost. Just 
what would be the consequence to America? 
Economically, it would be unfortunate, but 
in future potentiality rather than present 
reality It would restrict future opportunity, 
but not inflict at once a penalty that would 
be reflected in the American economy. At the 
worst, not all trade would cease. There was 
trade with Soviet Russia even before Amer¬ 
ican recognition in 1933. The economic loss, 
in other words, would be relative rather than 
absolute. 

Strategically, the consequences would be 
much more serious. Europe would become 
politically, as well as geographically, a pen¬ 
insula The whole Eurasian land mass, with 
the exception of India and Pakistan at least 
for a time, would be at Russia’s disposal, for 
political, economic and military purposes. 
There would be created the largest political 
unit the world has known. But would it be 
for a long time the most formidable in terms 
of actual threat to highly organized and tech¬ 
nically efficient societies such as those of 
western Europe and North America? 

Let it be assumed that the whole of China’s 
power is Russia’s to use—an assumption not 
yet warranted in the long run. China has 
numbers, no doubt. It could provide an 
army of tens of millions. But as yet Chinese 
troops have been trained for old-fashioned, 
small-arms warfare and guerilla resistance 
only. They were effective against the de¬ 
moralized, incompetently led armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek and for slow attrition of 
small Japanese units, but they would be of 
doubtful use against a modern army unless 
superiority of numbers were so overwhelm¬ 
ing as to smother it by sheer mass. The 
North Koreans, it must be remembered, were 
dispersed in 3 weeks, despite their Russian 
tanks, when the American forces arrived in 
comparable numbers. 

Aside from manpower, the accession of 
China, even if it were without reservation, 
would add little to Russian strength in the 
near future. China is yet without any real 
industry. It cannot make a tank or a heavy 
gun or even a jeep, let alone jet planes. It 
has only the most rudimentary beginning of 
industrialization and cannot accelerate the 
process very much, since it lacks both capi¬ 
tal and technical personnel It will be all the 
Communist regime can do to keep the coun¬ 
try’s head above water without a forced pace 
in industralization. Even if Russia has the 
capacity to industrialize China and thus pro¬ 
vide It with powerful arament, which is 
doubtful in any period short of decades, there 
is no assurance that it would do so. Why 
should it want a really powerful country on 
its outermost boundaries, next to some of 
its most important new industrial centers? 
What guaranty has it that a strong China 
would always be at its disposal or even 
friendly? Despite the presumed ideological 
affiinity, there is no reason to assume that 
Russia has an excessive trust in China or 
vice versa, most of all vice versa. 

Suppose, too, that Russia were entrenched 
on the Pacific shore of Asia by virtue of con¬ 
trolling China. How much difference would 
that make? It is on the Pacific shore of Asia 
now at Vladivostok, which is closer to San 
Francisco or Detroit than Shanghai. It is 
still closer at Kamchatka, opposite the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands, from which it could attack 
American cities much more easily than from 
China bases. 

All this is to say that Russian possession of 
all Asia would be serious but not fatal, at 
least for a long time, long enough, for Eu¬ 
rope to be strengthened and its military and 
economic ^potential to be Integrated with 
America’s. 
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But If Europe were lost to Russia? Then 
there •would he economic consequences in¬ 
deed. A large and important segment of 
America’s export trade would he cut off— 
automobiles, farm machinery, business .ma¬ 
chines, machine tools, grams, meat, tobacco, 
and cotton. All would remain to glut the 
home market. Further, the billions lent to 
European countries during the war and aft¬ 
erward "through EGA would have to be writ¬ 
ten off. America, no doubt, could make the 
required adjustments, but the blow would be 
a crippling one. 

More grave would be the strategic conse¬ 
quences, For then Russia would have the 
whole world, except America, which would 
stand as an Island in a vast militarist-Oom- 
munist sea, Asia could go Communist and 
Europe remain unaffected, but if Europe be¬ 
came Communist, Asia would fall into line 
almost automatically. It would see the 
hand'writing on the wall. Certainly, no part 
of It would have enough confidence in. 
America to risk alining itself with the United 
States. 

Physically, America would be under direct 
thieat. Russia would have at its disposal 
not only European manpower but Europe’s 
industrial establishment and its advanced 
technological development, both in plant 
and personnel.' This last might be the 
greatest lift to Russia from European con¬ 
quest. Moreover, it would have convenient 
and easy jumpmg-ofl places for attack on 
America. 

Ireland, the United Kingdom, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, 
North Africa, and Dakar—all are spring¬ 
boards. Then America would really be sur¬ 
rounded. It would have to become an armed 
camp, standmg unremittingly on guard, all 
other considerations in American society— 
education, health, welfare—subordinated to 
the military. That alone would constitute 
defeat, would negate the promise of Ameri¬ 
can destmy. 

There Is something else, more intangible, 
but no less compelling. TOe prospect of all 
•western Europe coming under the brutish, 
atavistic regimen of Russian monolithic to¬ 
talitarianism is not easily tolerable. Every¬ 
thing slowly grown and formed since the 
Renaissance, since the Dark Ages even, would 
be nullified. Western culture would be trun¬ 
cated. The west, after all, has developed 
slowly, in traditions and Institutions of rep¬ 
resentative, responsible government and 
guarantees of equality under the law admin¬ 
istered in channels of Justice openly con¬ 
ducted. 

It Is not pleasant to think of Scandinavi¬ 
ans, Hollanders, Frenchmen, and Englishmen 
going to bed at night wondering whether the 
2 a. m. knock on the door will come and, if 
it comes, being dragged off and dropped 
somewhere into oblivion, their •wives and 
children never knowing where they were or 
whether they were dead or alive, their kind¬ 
est fate that of being hauled off to some 
Arctic slave camp. It is not pleasant to 
think of a Churchill confessing before the 
xnlcrophone at a trial after being held in- 
oommtinloado for months; or an Attlee or a 
Herriot or a Bertrand Russell or an Andrd 
Glde—confessing to anything and everything 
and then being dragged off to be shot as 
even common criminals are no longer shot. 

It Is not pleasant to think of a British 
physicist or a French philosopher standing 
up at a public hearing, renouncing all his 
previous beliefs in the light of the pro¬ 
nouncements of great Stalin, father and pro¬ 
tector of England and France, light of the 
world, inventor of fire and the wheel, archi^ 
tect of the Parthenon, author of Hamlet, 
painter of the Sistine Chapel, composer of 
the Ninth Symphony, discoverer of electric¬ 
ity. It is not pleasant to think of all Euro¬ 
peans cowering in terror all their living 
moments, forever tinning their h^ads to see 
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Who was listening, fearful always of the in¬ 
former, not knowing whether their own chil¬ 
dren would report on them. 

Then, surely, night would settle on E'urope 
and there would be an end of all that has 
given western civilization its dignity. 

Consciously to elect this in order to save 
Formosa and Indochina and Burma—^that re¬ 
quires a resoluteness not easily come by, ex¬ 
cept as the last, the uttermost price of sur¬ 
vival. And that it is not. On any fair ex¬ 
amination of the issue on its merits we are 
not yet at that point. We can save our¬ 
selves and the world If we hold Europe, 
though we lose Asia. We can lose the world 
and ourselves if we lose Europe, though we 
hold Asia. 

It is much as it was in 1942. We cannot 
come fully to the defense of both continents. 

A choice as to priority must he made in order 
to be successful in both in the end. Now 
as then, the claim of E-urope is greater. We 
shall stand or fall in Europe. 


BIuEdering Diplomacy—Keeping the 
Record Straight 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people will pay 
an awful price in life and property be¬ 
cause of blundering and inexcusable for¬ 
eign policy and Democratic administra¬ 
tions since 1933. Now we find them 
precipitating this action into a global war 
from which there appears no present 
escape. Mr. George Sokolsky, writing in 
the Times-Herald today, points out 
eight grievous errors in foreign policy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including his article: 

Thsse Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The wise man, when he faces a crisis in 
his life, steps back and asks himself, ’’What 
have 1 done?” He reexamines his life, he 
seeks out his faults; hut most of all, he 
probes for a way to cut his losses, to reverse 
his processes and to straighten himself out. 

Only fools blame the environment, the 
times, the breaks, luck. No one gets very 
far In life by sulking and scheming. Only 
an imbecile devotes himself to covering up 
mistakes by new lies, until his structure 
coUapses on his head. A lie has a curious 
way of fighting to the surface. 

What is true of individuals Is true of 
nations. The crisis appears* At that mo¬ 
ment, a nation either blindly and stiffneck- 
edly pursues the course which produced the 
crisis, or its best minds devote themselves 
to a reexamination of conduct with a view 
to rechanneling its attitudes. 

Since 1939, it is apparent, beyond doubt, 
that great errors have been made by the 
leaders of our Nation. These errors need 
to be reexamined, not to blame the living 
or the dead, but to safeguard the future. X 
shall here list only a few demonstrable 
errors: 

1. Our association with Soviet Russia In 
the war without prior stipulations as to peace 
terms. It is suggested that there was no 
time to work out a full peace program. That 
is a cover-up. There was ample time to out¬ 
line the general terms of our participation* 
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2. The lend-lease agreements gave not 
ample protections to the United States. 
Lend-lease to a large degree won the war 
for Soviet Russia V7e contributed $11,000,- 
000,000 to the upbuilding of Soviet Russia’s 
industrial and military strength. Peacetime 
mdustrial equipment should not have been 
provided. 

3 Tehran (November 1943) represents the 
abnegation of American control of American 
decisions in foreign affairs. At Tehran the 
United States gave Soviet Russia, then weak, 
a blank check in Europe and Asia. 

4 Tehran belied the Cairo declaration 
made about 6 days earlier. Both the Cairo 
declaration and the report on the Tehran 
conference were issued simultaneously on 
December 1, 1943. But on that date the 
Cairo declaration had already been nullified 
by Tehran. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
on that date established a historic lie. 
For that our blood is being shed in Korea. 

6. Roosevelt should not have gone to Yalta, 
because he was a dying man. He lacked the 
physical or moral strength to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of empire. 

6. During the war years we were in asso¬ 
ciation with Soviet Russia as an ally, but 
it was never necessary to accept Communists. 
It was the Charley-good-fellow attitude that 
made it possible for Americans and aliens 
who were serving as Russian agents to in¬ 
filtrate our Government in high positions. 

The existence of the Harold Ware cell was 
known to President Roosevelt in 19G9. He 
never acted. In fact, such agencies as the 
FBI were forbidden to arrest known and 
effective Russian spies. 

7. It was a grievous error to make it im¬ 
possible for the atomic energy authorities 
to dismiss suspects without proof. A man 
had no rights to work there. It was a 
privilege, to be withdrawn at will. 

Furthermore, Acheson was one of a body 
that agreed to write a report. He was only a 
writer in this respect. The report on the 
future of the use of atomic energy should 
have been a closely guarded secret, otherwise 
we lost bargaining power. 

The so-called Acheson-Lilienthal report 
was Issued and publicized under shameful 
circumstances. When Baruch assumed the 
Job of negotiation at the United Nations, 
he was plagued by this report. 

8. The abandonment and betrayal of 
Chiang Kai-shek by the State Department 
from 1944, when he was still fighting, to 
this moment, when he is still offering to 
fight, is one of the most grievous errors in 
all history. 

It was designed originally by Soviet Russia 
and carried out by Russian agents in the 
State Department, among whom the most 
publicized is Alger Hiss. A vast and un¬ 
truthful campaign to Justify this treason to 
America was conducted by the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

After Soviet Russia had won a complete 
victory In China, Great Britain accepted the 
role of appeaser which the American State 
Department imitated. That policy produced 
the Korean War. 


Freedom of Religion 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OP ABKANSAS 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Association ojU^oadcasters 
recently inaugurated a coBlest for stu- 
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dents entitled “The Voice of Democracy’* 
and reauested me to prepare a state¬ 
ment on freedom of religion for use by 
the contestants. Under leave to extend 
my remarks m the Appendix, I include 
the statement which I submitted in re¬ 
sponse to this request. The statement 
follows: 

Freedom of Religion 
(B y Brooks Hays) 

No study of the meaiimg of democracy 
would be adequate without an emphasis 
upon freedom of worship The constitu¬ 
tional guarantee that this privilege shall not 
be invaded is so much a part of our lives 
that we seldom stop to think of the condi¬ 
tions which produced it. Too often we think 
in negative terms Perhaps we gained an 
impression from textbooks that the framers 
of the Constitution merely concluded that, 
since the idea of a state-controlled church 
had not worked well in the old world or in 
the Colonies, we would have none of that 
concept in the new Federal Government To 
be sure, the policy of our Nation is definite 
on the point that we will not have an ofacial 
religion. Separation of church and state is 
one of our distinctive contributions to the 
science of government. 

But the first amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution says something else about the place 
of religious faith in American life. Here are 
its words: "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ” In 
stressing the free exercise of faith, Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of this amendment, so 
richly endowed with spiritual insight, was 
thinking not in governmental terms but 
rather of the individual citizen, his right to 
spiritual growth and his privilege of re¬ 
ligious expression which should not be im¬ 
paired. 

In prohibiting a tax-supported church, the 
Constitution represents a break with the 
past; but it represents, also, the hopes and 
the dreams of the past for complete freedom 
for the human spirit. 

It was a daring thing that our forefathers 
did, this assertion that the new Government 
should not control the patterns of worship 
and religious belief The wise men who de¬ 
signed the Constitution were determined 
that the tremendous power of organized reli¬ 
gion should never be used to inhibit the 
individual in relation to his Creator. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
Is, therefore, one of the most significant in¬ 
struments in history There are two facets, 
and both must be viewed with understand¬ 
ing. First, the framers had a distrust of 
man; they recognized his frailty, and this 
applied not only to politicians and military 
men who had misused power, it applied even 
to the ministers. No man, according to this 
philosophy, could be trusted with power over 
the minds of his fellow man. But, again, the 
first amendment represents something be¬ 
sides distrust- of man. Its positive aspect 
explains the reverence we have for it. It 
reveals a high opinion of man as God’s crea¬ 
tion. It encourages individual faith. 

In granting full freedom of worship the 
authors revealed a faith that men would not 
abuse the privilege, that social stability would 
not be lost in the renunciation of control 
over religious forms. The Constitution re¬ 
flects a faith that individual judgments in 
the supremely important issues of human 
life and destiny would not have a destructive 
impact. The authors dared to trust the indi¬ 
vidual In this vital realm of life. 

Thus, it should be clear that our demo¬ 
cratic ideal of religious freedom is not in dis¬ 
paragement of religion. Our governmental 
foundations are essentially spiritual. George 
Washington spoke for the young nation when 
he said in hi§-*^arewell Address that decency 
and morality In public life are not possible 


without the inspiration of religion. It is the 
American policy, however, to let the citizen 
seek an outlet for this divinely given right 
in ways that appeal to him so that each man 
worships God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. And, again, as proof of our 
daring spirit in granting full freedom, we 
allow each to reserve to himself the privi¬ 
lege of not worshiping at all if he chooses 
not to do so The resources of a positive 
faith recognized by the Constitution will save 
the Nation from any theoretical damage by 
those of infirm faith; they, too, must be 
protected. 

It IS an experiment, this American plan, 
but 161 years have proved its wisdom. We, 
the succeeding generations of Americans who 
have benefited by the cherished tradition, 
are sure that upon such a foundation of 
freedom and reverence for the individual the 
Republic will endure. 


Ssill Reliictant To Draw From O^rieistal 
Manpower Pool 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown from the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star of December 3, 1950: 
United States Still Reluctant To Draw 
From Oriental Manpower Pool—Chiang’s 
Nationalist Army and Japan’s Military 
Potential Are Kept Side-Lined 
(By Constantine Brown) 

As in the days between September 1939 
and Pearl Harbor, there is a strong tendency 
on the part of Government officials to focus 
the minds of the American people on Eu¬ 
rope The sad truth is that we are at war 
in the Par East and that is the theater of 
decision, not Europe. Early victory in Asia 
is possible only through the intelligent use 
of all available manpower we have in that 
area—including the Chinese Nationalists and 
Japanese. 

For the present there is not the slightest 
indication that such moves are contemplated 
by the White House, the State Department, 
and the Pentagon. Delicate international 
implications, they say, prevent such steps. 

In World War II political exigencies made 
it necessary that we defeat Hitler first. That 
strategy, right or wrong, is now history. But 
lest we be deluded by pleading Oxford ac¬ 
cents, let’s study the problem in the light 
of the situation today. 

soviet intentions clear 
At present, Russia is our deadly foe. Al¬ 
though in 1941 we had two enemies, sepa¬ 
rated by the vast Eurasian land mass, today 
that land mass is our enemy. Russia fronts 
on both oceans, just as the Axis did. In 
contrast with the German-Japanese link, 
Russia has but a single objective. She oper¬ 
ates on interior lines while the Axis oper¬ 
ated on far more difficult extended exterior 
lines. 

The Kremlin has made a careful study of 
the Japanese mistakes and while she has 
adopted many of the old Tokyo ideas to in¬ 
flame the oriental mind—^Asia for the Asi¬ 
atics, Down With the Colonial Power, and 
hatred of the foreigner—she has been far 
more astute in making these policies stick. 


Russia new also is reaping the harvest of 
the defeats of the American, British, and 
French Armies at the hands of an oriental 
power—Japan—in 1942 The American vic¬ 
tories in 1944 and 1945, when Japan was 
forced to accept unconditional surrender, 
are obscured, insofar as Asiatic peoples are 
concerned, by the lack of proper propaganda 
exploitation 

The abandonment of the Chinese Nation¬ 
alists by the American Government in 1948 
and the victory of the Soviet-supported Chi¬ 
nese Communists has created the impression 
throughout Asia that the western powers are 
doomed and a semi-Asiatic power has risen. 
This feeling was cleverly exploited by the 
Russians in the struggle they were preparing 
against the United States. Russia now has 
clearly indicated that she means to conquer, 
hold, govern, and exploit the areas which the 
Japanese merely occupied. 

There is no guesswork m this connection. 
All we have to do is look at the develop¬ 
ments of the last 5 mouths It has been 
definitely and officially established that the 
North Korean attack was prepared and or¬ 
dered in Moscow. So long as we were suffer¬ 
ing defeat at the hands of the North Korean 
armies the Russians and their Chinese satel¬ 
lites did not intervene, except by sending war 
materials to the Korean Communists from 
Manchuria and Siberia. 

diplomats seek excuses 

After the North Koreans were pulverized 
the Kremlin ordered the Chinese Commun¬ 
ists to enter the battle. At least 150,000 Red 
Chinese troops are fighting u.s today in the 
subzero weather of the Korean mountains. 
Another force estimated at between 300,COD 
and 400,000 regular troops are near the Yalu 
River or at Mukden, ready to bolster the 
Communists. 

Our diplomats are trying to find excuses 
for the action of the Peiping rulers. Some 
say they want to prevent the hydroelectric 
plants near the Manchurian border from 
falling into our hands. Others seem to be¬ 
lieve that the military operations of the 
Chinese in Korea are intended as a diplo¬ 
matic blackjack to force the entrance of the 
Peiping puppets into the United Nations. 

Neither version seems to check with the 
actual facts. The Indian Ambassador at 
Peiping assured the Chinese rulers as far 
back as last August that Manchuria would 
not suffer in the least if the Korean Penin¬ 
sula were unified as the United Nations in¬ 
tends that it be. These assurances were re¬ 
peated officially and unofficially to the Rus¬ 
sians at Lake Success and New York. The 
most far-reaching guarantees were to be 
given the Chinese to that effect. 

The story that the Peipmg Government had 
to make a demonstration of power in order 
to force open the United Nations doors is 
preposterous. Moscow and Peiping had as¬ 
surances from New Delhi, London, and Pans 
that these powers would press the issue. Our 
own State Department, while opposed nom¬ 
inally'to the replacement of the Nationalists 
by the Communists, had decided not to use 
the veto on this matter. 

This was stated and repeated frequently 
by the highest officials, from Secretary Ache- 
son down. There could be no doubt in the 
minds of the Chinese and their Soviet mas¬ 
ters that the needed majority to place them 
in the United Nations was available, if they 
were really as anxious as they made out to 
put the Peiping regime in the organization. 
Hence, neither of the theories advanced .by 
our diplomats to explain the entry of the 
Chinese Communists Fourth and Seventh 
Field Armies into the Korean War holds 
water. 

The real reason is disclosed in the Tokyo 
military evaluation that the Russians are 
taking the final steps in their over-all plan 
to secure completely the Eurasian land mass 
as a base of operations against the western 
American defense line. 
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JAPAN "TRUE OBJECTIVE” 

.Without engaging their own military re^ 
sources in any way, the Russians are doing 
their utmost now to expel the Americana, 
the British, the French, and. all other vestiges 
of western influence from the mainland of 
eastern Asia. 

The war of the Viet Mmh Communists 
against the French in Indochina is proceed¬ 
ing according to plan and it is highly doubt¬ 
ful that the French will he able to resist Ho 
Chi Minh’s drives unless the west accepts the 
Red challenge in Asia and fights bach with 
everything it has available. 

The fate of Thailand and Burma, and 
eventually India, will be sealed the day the 
Sino-Soviet combination succeeds in gam¬ 
ing all its objectives in Indochina 

General MacArihur and his staff are said 
to be convinced that Japan and not Korea 
is the true objective of the Chinese-Russiaii 
forces. But before undertaking such a major 
operation, without risk, they must first in¬ 
flict the heaviest possible losses on the 
American forces, which are supposed to de¬ 
fend that vital bastion of western defense. 
If this requires a demonstration of force 
in Europe in the near future, we can be sure 
that Russia will make it. 

The most important handicap the western 
nations are experiencing now is the lack of 
manpower. Our mobilization is partial and 
slow. That of our western allies is non¬ 
existent. 

But there is a solid block of manpower 
available in the Par East. The Nationalists 
in Formosa have at least 500,000 well-trained 
men who, if modestly supplied with neces¬ 
sary modern weapons, can be of vital assist¬ 
ance to the western cause.* Japan has a 
potential of 1,600,000 men ready to fight, if 
provided with the needed weapons. 

We still have time to arm the Japanese 
and to supply American equipment to a 
Japanese army which not only will be willing 
but anxious to fight the Russians and the 
Chinese Communists. But that would not 
be nice, diplomatically speaking. 


Address by Hon. Athanasios Poliiis 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I was privileged to attend the 
annual banquet of Worthington Chapter, 
No. 30, Order of Ahepa, held at the 
Emerson Hotel in Baltimore, at which 
Mr. Nicholas J. Nestor was toastmaster. 

We were privileged to hear an address 
by the Honorable Athanasios Politis, 
Greek Ambassador to the United States, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the address in the 
Record. 

The address follows: 

I am delighted to be with you this eve¬ 
ning. It Is always a pleasure for me to 
spend an evening with the Ahepa family, 
and X am especially gratified to have been 
asked to come to Baltimore to share your 
le.stlvities on this occasion. 

Each contact that I have with Greek- 
American organizations Is an Invigorating 
experience—a source of new strength with 
which to carry on my work here. 

Xt seems that fate has brought me many 
Interesting trips around your vast country 
m a sort of compensation for my years of 


immobility in Moscow. There It was pos¬ 
sible to move about only In a very restricted 
area. It was inconceivable that I could have 
met with an organization of Greeks, as I 
am doing tonight, even if such organisa¬ 
tions were permitted to exist. You can be 
sure that the Greeks living in Russia would 
give anything to be able to form an organi¬ 
zation such as yours. But, of course, you 
know that the word "freedom” is a word 
with a different meaning in the Russian 
vocabulary. 

On the contrary, here in the United States, 
from the first days of my arrival, you have 
given me much pleasure by inviting me to 
your gatherings. You have allowed me to 
shfU'e your experiences. You have permitted 
me to observe your progress, and you have 
provided me with many opportunities to see 
how energetic and pretty the younger gen¬ 
eration IS. Of course, you will understand 
that when I say “pretty” I am not reierring 
to the Sons of Pericles. Naturally, I mean 
the young ladies. 

■Wherever I have been—in Miami, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Wash¬ 
ington, and here in Baltimore, I have been 
impressed by their beauty—and more by their 
charm. 

I would also like to tell you that I am 
very much impressed by the beautiful way 
in which those of the younger generation in 
America dance our Greek dances They 
dance them ever so much better than we 
do at home. In Greece, perhaps only Queen 
Frederika dances them even better. 

You must come to Greece, all of you, and 
show us how to dance our own Greek dances. 
You must show us the grace and charm 
which I have seen young Greek-Americans 
display at all of the gatherings I have 
attended. 

I pray that the world will remain at peace 
so that you may be able to come to Greece 
in 1951—the year that has been proclaimed 
homecoming year for Greeks all over the 
world. For some of you it will be a happy 
and joyous reunion with the families and 
friends you left when you came to the new 
world many years ago. For the rest of you, 
it will be a wonderful experience, I know, 
to visit the land of your fathers—to visit 
the land where civilization began. 

Greece will greet you with open ‘aims. 
Even 10 years of bitter war and hardship have 
not killed the open, kindly spirit of welcome 
that has made Greek hospitality an inter¬ 
national byword. 

You will see for yourselves that this brave 
country has attacked her monumental tasks 
with courage and fortitude and with 
American assistance has traveled far along 
the road of economic recovery. 

Of course, there are problems which have 
not been completely resolved. One of these 
is the resettlement of all the refugees, tragic 
victims of over 10 years of war, in their vil¬ 
lages. Above all, the Greek never loses his 
love for that bit of land where he was born. 
Our people In Greece are happy only when 
they are home—and home is where they were 
born—where they and their fathers before 
them tilled the soil. But when many of our 
people go home they find their towns, their 
villages and their homes In desolation and 
rulns—the handiwork of communism, the 
brutal revenge of the bandits and pillagers 
who could not break the Greek spirit. 

You will see at first hand the wonderful 
work that has been done by the Greek 
organizations which sprang up to help those 
In need. You will meet those who will tell 
you about the work of the Friends of the 
Village, the magnificent organization which 
has helped to rehabilitate hundreds of towns 
and villages by arranging for their adoption 
by more prosperous centers that were not hit 
as hard by the war. 

You will hear of the organization founded 
under the sponsorship of the King and 
Queen which took on the job of directing re- 
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lief to the stricken areas. Cooking utensils, 
blankets, used clothing, woolens and hun¬ 
dreds of other items are being sent—items of 
little or no value to those who have them, 
but priceless to those who do not 

Many of the refugees are displaced persons 
in every sense of the word. Their towns 
leveled to the ground by Oommuii’st ter¬ 
rorists, their farms and homes destroyed, 
their possessions stolen, they have nothing 
to return to. 

But there is new hope for many of them 
now. "With the passage of the 1950 amend¬ 
ment to the Displaced Persons Act, people 
who lost everything in their struggle against 
Communist imperialism can now come to 
the United States and start new life in a 
country offering opportunities unmatched 
anywhere else in the v orld. 

But these displaced persons wishing to 
come to the United States must be sponsored. 
For many of them it will be virtually im¬ 
possible to obtain passage money and to pay 
for Ouher incidental expenses. They must all 
be assured of jobs and shelter in the' United 
States in order to qualify under the act. 

This will not be too difficult for those who 
have relatives or friends in the United States 
ready to sponsor them. But what of the 
displaced person who has neither relatives 
nor friends here? 

Again the Ahepa has stepped into the 
breach to add its powerful strength to the 
efforts of other Greek-American organiza¬ 
tions and the churches. With its designa¬ 
tion by the State Department as a certified 
voluntary agency, the Ahepa has undertaken 
to assume the responsibility of organizing 
this enormous and complicated task. In 
doing this, the Ahepa is once again displaying 
the great humanitarianism which has been 
a characteristic of this great organization 
since its birth in Atlanta, Ga„ over a quarter 
of a century ago. 

But to carry out this important responsi¬ 
bility, sponsors must be found who are will¬ 
ing to help their compatriots in this great 
time of need. There should be no qualified 
displaced person unable to find a sponsor. 
The members of the Ahepa, and Greek-Amer¬ 
icans in general, have always shown that 
they are inspired by that great humanity 
which is common to the American and Greek 
Nations. I know that they will rise again to 
the occasion and help their people in this 
special problem so that the maximum num¬ 
ber of persons will be enabled to reach the 
United States. 

I hope, as I have already said, that there 
will be peace and that we will be able to 
proceed with those tasks that face us—the 
tasks of the peace-loving nations. But, as 
we all know, the International situation has 
entered into a period of crisis. To meet this 
crisis we must put our combined strength 
behind the flag of the united free world and 
take a stand for those principles we hold so 
dear. If we keep ourselves in readiness, if 
we hold to our resolve, we can and we shall 
weather the stbrm. 

The Greek people have given proof of their 
refusal to bow down to totalitarianism. 
They gave proof •with their victory over Com¬ 
munist aggression—^the first victory against 
the new Communist imperialism. They gave 
additional proof by sending troops and air¬ 
craft to the United Nations In Korea—this 
from a nation still binding its wounds from 
Its own battle against communism. If fur¬ 
ther proof was needed, it is to be found in 
Premier Venizelos* declaration that "Greece 
unreservedly stands at the side of the United 
States In the struggle of the free nations of 
the world.” 

America Is more than the arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy. It is the bastion of liberty and 
the hope of the freedom-loving people of 
the world. 

I salute you as Greek-Amerlcans, for you 
have both the Greek and the American reso¬ 
lution, and the strength that comes from 
that powerful combination. 
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You have a double love for freedom and 
a double understanding of the meaning of 
today’s world struggle. Your contribution to 
the moral preparedness of your Nation for 
the momentous days that lie ahead will be 
important, for the strength of a nation lies 
in the strength of its people. 

As ranking citizens of this great democratic 
America, your role will be significant, and 
your faith will help her to an inevitable 
triumph. 


Dean Acheson^s Speech Is Convmcmgf 

Proof That We Need a New, Vigorous 

Secretary of State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Becemter 4,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Dean Acheson’s recent radio report con¬ 
firms the belief that I expressed last Sep¬ 
tember that he should be fired now as 
Secretary of State. I thought I was 
hearing a high-school student in a speech 
before his graduation class. In fact, it 
was not as good as many I have heard. 
Then I thought I was hearing a speech 
in the House of Lords with the accent, 
but without the wisdom. 

Acheson did not tell the American peo¬ 
ple one single thing that we do not al¬ 
ready know. 

It seems that Acheson is just waking 
up to the fact that communism is a 
threat to this Nation. We all know that. 
He did not think so when he sought to 
deiend Alger Hiss. Acheson said that 
Communist Red China has committed an 
overt act in Korea. We all know that. 
It was Acheson, however, who agreed to 
withhold the veto of the United States to 
admitting Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Acheson said we will fight to defend 
our freedom and independence. We 
have always done that and are doing it 
now in Korea. 

Why did he not think of that when the 
State Department overruled the De¬ 
fense Department by removing our 
Armed Forces from Korea before war 
broke out there in June? Was he think¬ 
ing of protecting our freedom and in¬ 
dependence when he sai^i Korea was out¬ 
side our perimeter of defense in the Pa¬ 
cific and thereby inviting Russia and 
North Korea to attack South Korea and 
put us on the defensive? Was he think¬ 
ing of protecting our freedom and in¬ 
dependence when he refused further aid 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
and abandoned China to the Commu¬ 
nists? 

Acheson’s speech indicated more deals 
with the Russian Communists on the 
immoral basis of Tehran, Yalta, Pots¬ 
dam, and Moscow conferences through 
which we now find ourselves as a nation 
subject to the whim and caprice of 
Russia. 

Pie revealed a complete lack of any 
policy to meet the crucial situation we 
are in today. 


It was a complete waste of time to 
listen to Acheson stumble over simple 
words which showed a lack of conviction 
of what he was saying. 

I am more convinced than ever that 
what this Nation needs badly—and 
right now—is a new Secretary of State. 


Irresponsible Charges Against Secretary 
Acheson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. KARST. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time for the purpose of making a 
most serious brief statement. We have 
just gone through an election in this 
country and the people have been privi¬ 
leged to exercise their democratic rights 
in a manner which stands out as a bea¬ 
con light for free peoples throughout the 
world. 

If this had been an ordinary campaign 
I would not feel called upon to make 
any further comment. But it has not 
been an ordinary campaign and these 
are not ordinary times. Thousands of 
our fellow citizens are removed from 
their homes and their families. Many 
have already died. Many more have 
been wounded. The Nation is making 
great sacrifices of men and materials on 
battlefields thousands of miles from our 
shores. 

In the heat of the campaign I believe 
that too many men have forgotten them¬ 
selves in an effort to gather a few more 
votes. All of us know that in a politi¬ 
cal campaign many things are said which 
are afterward regretted. Sometimes 
what is said is colored by a desire to be 
elected. Ordinarily the country could 
take these things in their stride. 

But in this campaign some have gone 
too far, I believe, in playing on the fears 
and the prejudices and the insecurities 
of millions of our people for the sake of 
attracting votes. They have maligned 
and insulted; they have come danger¬ 
ously close to degrading our elections, in 
their series of irresponsible charges 
hurled at Secretary of State Dean Ache¬ 
son. It is high time they were answered 
and the charges stopped. 

Dean Acheson has been made the vic¬ 
tim of everything that is bad, and his 
name has been used to epitomize all the 
mistakes which have been made. Alto¬ 
gether too much politics has been played 
with our foreign policy and it will be 
very costly to the Nation unless it is 
stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, in normal times we can 
afford to indulge ourselves to our heart’s 
content. But what man in this Chamber 
will say these are normal times? I say 
that irresponsible politics, played today 
with our foreign policy, is actually being 
played with the lives and the future of 


countless thousands of our young men 
and their families. 

Second guessing and grandstand 
managing are among the great Ameri¬ 
can sports. But this is no game we are 
playing and the results are much more 
serious than a run or two for one team 
or another. Many believed that we could 
live in this world alone, and separated 
from the rest of mankind without regard 
for what takes place or what goes on in 
different parts of the world. We now 
know that this cannot be done. But 
many of us are accusing Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson of not doing the 
very things we refused to permit him to 
do. The time has come to call a halt to 
this second guessing and grandstand 
managing. 

On the diplomatic front we must close 
our ranks and present a united front to 
the outside world. This does not mean 
that our Government or our State De¬ 
partment should be free from criticism or 
close supervision. No one could advo¬ 
cate that. It does mean that we will 
have to be above petty politics—above 
using our foreign policy to catch a few 
votes. It does mean an end to irrespon¬ 
sible charges and irresponsible action. 
It does mean a full realization of the 
seriousness of the hour and of our ac¬ 
tions. 

Successful foreign policy today, Mr. 
Speaker, may be the means of saving 
thousands of lives—it may even involve 
the future of our Nation. Victories on 
the diplomatic front may mean more 
than the capturing of thousands of 
prisoners or the conquering of vast areas 
of enemy territory which we do not want 
anyway. 

Dean Acheson has already won many 
victories on the diplomatic front as his¬ 
tory will eventually prove. He will win 
many more if we do not destroy him. 

It would be a great tragedy, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, if we did not recognize our obligation 
to ourselves and the world, if we did not 
find united effort and approach in our 
foreign policy and our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with other nations. 

I appeal to all to joint in a constructive 
effort to uphold the hands of our Presi¬ 
dent and our Secretary of State. I urge 
them to help us show the world that we 
can stand together in a democracy and 
that we can abandon politics m our for¬ 
eign affairs. The challenge of world 
communism will be met by unity, not 
dissension; by statesmanship, not petty 
politics; by forthrightness and construc¬ 
tive action, not by confusion and misrep¬ 
resentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe too many of us 
have made a tragic mistake in not fight¬ 
ing aggressively in defense of our foreign 
policy and our Secretary of State. Any 
charges which are false, distorted, ma¬ 
licious and designed to mislead should 
be answered and the people informed of 
the actual state of affairs. 

I wish to read an editorial on this point 
which appeared in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of Friday, November 17, and to 
make it part of the Record. I commend 
it to all of my colleagues in the House as 
well as all our citizens throughout the 
Nation. 
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Dean Acheson Is Eis Party’s Great Asset— 

Democrats Should Uphold Truman’s Fin¬ 
est Appointment and Realize the Worth 

OT His Seceetaey or State 

‘’Before us lies the opportunity for action 
which can save the hope of peace, security, 
well-being, and justice for generations to 
come. Before us also lies the opportunity 
for drift, for irresolution, for effort feebly 
made. In this direction is disaster. The 
choice is ours. It will be made whether we 
act or whether we do not act ” 

These words, which were addressed to the 
United Nations General Assembly on Sep¬ 
tember 20, apply with equal if not greater 
force to the Eighty-second Congress of the 
United States. They were spoken by the 
man for whom a minority of this Congress 
professes a loud and angry contempt. Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson, 

Some of the crudest and most degrading 
issues of our preelection battle were fought 
around the personality and conduct of Mr. 
Acheson. The sources which earned this 
type of campaign to victory were not slow 
to claim that their election represented a 
decision by the people that “Acheson must 
go” With appalling hresponsitaility they 
have laid the whole burden and hlame of a 
world tom apart on the shoulders of one 
man. 

No one man and no one nation can solve 
the problems of the world or stop in its 
tracks the terrible and simple impulse to¬ 
ward independence, human and national, 
that this complex century has set in mo¬ 
tion. Politicians who bewail “the loss of 
China” or who demand that we, single- 
handed, “stem the tide In Asia” are men for 
the most part ignorant of the lessons of his¬ 
tory and the clamorous power behind that 
Wilsonian phrase, “the self-determination of 
peoples." 

It Is perhaps Mr. Acheson's misfortune 
that in dealing with little men he has not 
often enough concerned himself with the 
limits of their mental horizons. For the 
first time in a decade this country is blessed 
with a Secretary of State who can see our 
times and our destiny with the perspective 
of history. Undoubtedly the Department of 
State has made mistakes In seeking the peril¬ 
ous path to peace. But at least its viewpoint 
has had breadth and depth, has encompassed 
something of the grandeur of the American 
destiny, has kept in mind the goodness and 
simplicity that mark the best and truest of 
our national hopes. 

“We speak for people,” Mr. Acheson told 
the General Assembly, “whose deep concern 
is whether the children are well or sick, 
whether there is enough food, whether the 
roof leaks, whether there will be peace * * * 
a moral peace, so that the spirit of man may 
be free, and the barriers between the hearts 
and minds of men may drop away and leave 
men free to unite In brotherhood." 

Thus was the American vision nohly de¬ 
tailed for the world, by an American spokes¬ 
man at a time when President Truman’s po¬ 
litical foes were yapping at the heels of their 
Communist bogies. And what did President 
Truman’s political friends say of the man 
and his message? It would be pleasant to 
recall that at least one Democratic office- 
seeker campaigned on the theory that in 
Dean Acheson the Democratic Party had its 
noblest asset. To our knowledge, and we 
should be happy to stand corrected, not one 
campaigner spoke of Dean Acheson as the 
asset he is. Not one pointed out the solid 
achievements of our foreign policy In five 
terrible years. Not one defended the man 
and his works against a backwash of spite 
and untruth. Not one Democrat seems to 
have reminded us that China has never been 
ours, to lose or gain; that the Marshall plan, 
sparked by Dean Acheson and bearing the 
name of his friend, former chief and present 
colleague, Is perhaps the greatest example of 
generous self-intcrost the world has ever 


seen; that the Atlantic Pact, the decision to 
aid Korea, the hopeful beginning toward 
help for Asian independence, are all the prod¬ 
ucts of a State Department which can see the 
world in the round. 

Not only did these wavering and apolo¬ 
getic Democrats who all but lost their con¬ 
gressional majority fail to boast of these 
things; those of them who did win through 
aie now holding angry and anxious debates 
about whether Mr. Acheson must be sacri¬ 
ficed in the interests of harmony The 
country and the Democratic Party are for¬ 
tunate in the fact that the party head is both 
more courageous and more stubborn than 
his followers. It is time for Mr. Truman to 
ask his party, and those Republicans still 
screaming shrilly for Acheson’s head, what 
sort of cringing eunuch would satisfy them, 
as the voice of this country’s foreign policy. 
Apparently he should be a man who never 
in his life has expressed an independent 
opinion and who never in his life expects to 
say more than a submissive “Yes, sir,” to 
the watchdog of a congressional committee. 
Dean Acheson of course is not that man, and 
we cannot believe that the average Amer¬ 
ican, who voted this year out of a sense of 
frustration and concern only dimly expressed, 
wants that kind of man. It is our hope that 
President Truman will stand firmly behind 
the best appointment he ever made and trust 
to time and the slow maturing of events to 
justify him in the eyes of the Nation and 
the world. Hard as his role will be for the 
next 2 years, it will be a tragedy of great 
magnitude if Dean Acheson is forced, or 
persuaded, or permitted, to retire. 


What an Outfit To Run a War! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATiyES 

Monday/, JDecemder 4,1950 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is my con¬ 
sidered judgment that grave and omi¬ 
nous problems are looming up on the far- 
eastern horizon. It would appear from 
the reports that are available that the 
situation has extended beyond that of a 
critical stage. 

Judging the situation by the scores of 
letters that have recently reached my 
desk, there is every indication that the 
American people are beginning to rebel 
against our present diplomatic and 
United Nations policies that prevail in 
the war sector in Korea. Practically all 
of the letters from my constituents re¬ 
quest that immediate action be taken to 
remove Secretary Acheson. The citizens 
who write to me appear not to be im¬ 
pressed with labeling the activities in the 
Par Bast as a "police action." Their 
comments are entirely to the contrary 
and indicate that they believe we are 
engaared in a fighting and not an 
imaginary war. Their letters further 
demonstrate that they do not propose to 
entrust to Secretary Acheson and his 
followers any longer the gigantic task of 
prosecuting the Korean war. Because of 
this public clamor it is evident to me that 
the people of America are beginning to 
manifest their convictions in no uncer¬ 
tain terms. 

As a further illustration of the pro¬ 
tests to the leadership to whose hands 


have been committed the task of master¬ 
ing the war in Korea, I call attention to 
an editorial in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
under date of December 1, 1C50, entitled 
"What an Outfit to Run a War!” Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude this editorial, which follows: 

What an Outfit To Run a War I 

Tbe proceedings before the United Nations 
Security Council at Lake Success present the 
unwonted spectacle of the United States in 
all its majesty being run up the street by a 
single Chinese Communist. We are charged 
With “unlawful and criminal” aggression 
against Formosa, where we have a military 
mission of 44 officers and enlisted men. Gen, 
Wu Hsm-chuan, who makes the charge, adds 
that it is inadmissible to argue the very real 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea. 

We aren’t used to being run up the street 
by spokesmen for China, and we might make 
a better stand except that the job is en¬ 
trusted to Warren R. Austin, a former Re¬ 
publican Senator from Vermont, who, with 
John Foster Dulles, a former Republican Sen¬ 
ator from New York, has been enlisted as the 
mouthpiece of Mr. Truman’s administration. 

The accounts state that Austin read his 
piece in a voice so faltering that there was a 
question in the minds of the audience wheth¬ 
er he’d be able to get through the script. 
Even in debate we have to depend upon a 
weak need, when the least we could expect 
is a strong, firm voice breathing conviction. 

Austin is an outrider of the Truman official 
family, but he’s typical of the collection of 
fumbiers Mr. Truman has recruited to serve 
as his Cabinet and close advisers at a time 
when the Nation staggers in the grip of co¬ 
lossal forces. 

There’s General Marshall, the Secretary of 
Defense, a figure whose veracity was found 
wanting when he was asked to account for 
his strange behavior during the Pearl Harbor 
crisis. That was almost 9 years ago. Now 
Marshall’s memory is deteriorating. He can’t 
remember the names of the new collection of 
generals around the Pentagon. When he at¬ 
tempted to refer to the Korean war the other 
day he found himself discussing “the war in 
Puerto Rico.” 

We’ve got Charlie Bx*annan, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, a genius at storing eggs in 
caves, painting potatoes blue, and figuring 
how the farmer can sell dear while the con¬ 
sumer buys cheap. He’ll handle the produc¬ 
tion of food if we get in a war. 

We’ve got Maurice Tobin as Secretary of 
Labor, the fellow who’ll be charged with 
mobilizing manpower. Just In case Tobin 
will be preoccupied with his usual duties of 
humoring the bosses of’the CIO and A. P. of 
L, for political purposes, Marshall has enlisted 
another manpower expert, Anna Rosenberg. 
She’s the one who proposed a reorientation 
course for the soldiers before letting them 
return to civilian society after the last war. 

We’ve got Snyder, the fiscal expert, and 
Sawyer, in Commerce, who are dangerous not 
because they are vicious but because they' 
aren’t too bright. We've got Postmaster 
General Donaldson, fitted by his civilian ex¬ 
perience to reduce mail deliveries to the 
boys in the foxholes to one mail call every 
6 months. We’ve got Oscar Chapman In In¬ 
terior, whose dream of converting central 
Arizona into a lake can now be pushed as 
“essential to the war effort.” We’ve got 
Attorney General McGrath, who about a 
week ago finally got around to expressing a 
vague suspicion in a brief that Communists 
are agents of Soviet Russia, Sharp fellow, 
that. 

Of course, we’ve got Acheson and we’ve 
got Truman, but description would be re¬ 
dundant. We've got Averill Harriman as sec¬ 
ond-string thinker for Truman, which con¬ 
veys all anybody needs to know about Harri¬ 
man. As Secretary of the Army, there’s 
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Prank Pace, who got so -used to rnnning 
deficits while presiding over the Budget Bu¬ 
reau, that running up a new war debt to 
dwarf the old will be duck soup. And in the 
Navy there’s Francis Matthews, who didn’t 
think the war was coming soon enough and 
urged the Nation to hasten it by launching 
a preventive attack. 

Never in a period of crisis has the country 
been in the hands of such a crew of non¬ 
entities. If we can suivive them, we can 
survive anything that the Kremlin can 
throw at us. 


Isolationism, If— 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal on December 2,1950: 

Isolationism, If— 

The time has come, the Journal is con¬ 
vinced, for the United States of America to 
inform the governments of all the free na¬ 
tions of the world that it expects them to 
do their duty in resisting the aggressors if 
another major war results. This ought to he 
done promptly with nothing spared in the 
way of the strongest, severest, sternest lan¬ 
guage Washington can use. The Journal 
believes it not only is timely but that the 
circumstances in various foreign diplomatic 
and military fields wholly justify it. It also 
believes that in so informing the chancel- 
eries of the world that we expect them to 
line up with us if we must fight it out with 
the Communist nations that we should pro¬ 
vide a penalty that would be imposed upon 
them If they were laggard. 

The Journal for many years has believed 
in internationalism. It long ago was con¬ 
vinced that it was our business what hap¬ 
pened elsewhere in the world. It felt that, 
the world having grown smaller, so to 
speak, because of swift means of communi¬ 
cation and transportation, certain natural 
barriers of protection we formerly enjoyed 
had disappeared. Neither the Atlantic Ocean 
nor the Pacific is a protection for us now. 
Nor IS the North Pole region with its vast 
ice and snow wastes a barrier between us 
and air attack from a powerful^ enemy. 

The United Nations idea was and still 
is one of the finest thj.ngs for world order 
the mind of man has conceived. In unity 
there is strength, and it takes power today 
to preserve peace in the world. We went 
into that Organization in good faith. We 
have tried hard to contribute to its success 
as a world peace agency. We signed the 
Charter because we believed in it and put 
our hopes in this world organization. And 
if the free nations of the world today went 
along with us in peace or war, whichever it 
may be, we Americans still would make our 
contribution to mankind’s betterment and 
progress. But let the free nations of the 
world keep this in mind: They must stand 
with us in all their strength of spirit and 
physical power, fighting beside us, sacri¬ 
ficing as we do, expending as we do, else 
they will suffer the penalty we most cer¬ 
tainly should impose. 

The penalty? That is easy. Simply tell 
every government that still is free that 
America is willing to do her best in their 
Interest if they keep step with her. And then 


tell them that if they don’t, if they try to 
wriggle out, if they shirk their plain duty, 
if they decide to let Uncle Sam do this 
job of fighting by himself, they will suffer 
the penalty of our withdrawing from the 
whole stinking mess and let them shift for 
themselves. Yes, by all means, let us return, 
to isolationism if they fail to do their part 
and then huild such defenses with our 
science and industrial power as will cause 
all the rest of the world to hesitate before 
attacking us We’re willing to do our share 
of the spending and the fighting, we’re not 
willing to fight another world war alone. 


Should We Drop the A-Bomb on China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard much hullabaloo lately on the 
part of Monday morning drug store and 
coffee shop quarterbacks about using the 
A-bomb on the Chinese Reds. 

A certain Nebraska newspaper which 
is easily the most reactionary publica¬ 
tion west of the Chicago Tribune, in an 
added effort to harry President Harry, 
have been endeavoring to get a contri¬ 
bution from me for the military I pre¬ 
sume, as to whether or not we should 
at this time make use of the A-bomb in 
China, all of which made me feel like 
the colored man in Texas who was asked 
by his rich, white employer if he could 
change a $20 bill for him and replied, 
“No, sir. Mister, but thanks for the com¬ 
pliment.” 

I have always observed that a public 
servant gets into trouble when he tries 
to do more than his job calls for, there¬ 
fore, I for one shall let President Tru¬ 
man do the exclusive acting and talking 
on the matter of using the A-bomb on 
the Chinese Communists. 

If I had the power to recommend, I 
would not recommend dropping an 
atomic bomb on the Chinese or any other 
Russian satellite, taut wohld place it some 
more appropriate and vulnerable place 
on the theory that one cannot destroy a 
rat by blowing off his whiskers, or his 
ear or ears, or his tail or one or more of 
his feet. 

Confidentially though, if the A-bomb 
is to be used I know some mouthy, wit¬ 
less, reactionary persons in and about 
the city of Washington, plus a few al¬ 
leged commentators, doctors, and that 
certain old Omaha newspaper, who for 
the good of our country should be para¬ 
chuted first into the area where the 
A-bomb is to be dropped so that they too 
could get the full benefit of the A-bomb 
for the aid and comfort which they have 
given, inadvertently perhaps, and are 
still giving communism by their sense¬ 
less, unjust, and un-American action and 
criticism of our President, his aides, and 
the administration generally, which lie 
and smear techniques weaken our pres¬ 
tige abroad and spread confusion, dis¬ 
cord, and fear at home and make them 
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mentally hand and glove marchers with 
the Communists. 

Because of the conduct of daft, evil, 
and witless persons who have cried out 
their scarewords, our whole Nation has 
been put in a state of unnecessary gen¬ 
eral alarm 

When I was back in Nebraska before 
the last election I was appalled to find 
out that in clubs, lodges, churches, con¬ 
vents, and places where good people are 
supposed to hold forth that these edu¬ 
cated but misguided dupes thought that 
their worse enemies were the President 
of the United States and his Cabinet and 
the administration, bipartisan and oth¬ 
erwise. These people actually thought 
that their own country and its Govern¬ 
ment were their worse enemies. 

It is startling how history repeats it¬ 
self. Proteges of those who were given 
the choice between a savior and a rogue 
and took the rogue, were there ready to 
make the age-old mistake all over again. 
Instead of believing people of good will, 
they were prepared to believe reaction¬ 
ary rogues, aye thieves. 

Now this same badger-faced ilk, in a 
great crisis like the present, want to im¬ 
peach the President. It is lucky for 
them that Andrew Jackson and his Win¬ 
chester rifle is not in the White House 
so that mountain justice could be meted 
out promptly to them. 

How could these men lay any claim to 
patriotism and thus give aid and com¬ 
fort to the Communist enemy? 

What are these extreme right wingers 
thinking about to so cripple our Nation 
now? 

I guess they just have muscles in their 
head instead of real patriotic American 
brains. 


Appointment of Anna M. Rosenberg 
Should Be Rejected 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1,1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, by all 
means, the other body should refuse the 
confirmation of the appointment of Anna 
M. Rosenberg as Assistant Secretary of 
National Defense in charge of our man¬ 
power. 

The American people are aroused and 
indignant that this exalted position, one 
of the most powerful in the world, should 
be turned over to a foreign-born indi¬ 
vidual whose record for association with 
Communist organizations shows that she 
is unfit to occupy a place of such respon¬ 
sibility. Besides, Mr. Speaker, we have 
plenty of Americans whose patriotism is 
unquestioned to fill these positions. 

We shoud follow the advice of George 
Washington and put only Americans on 
guard. 

This Anna M, Rosenberg is referred to 
four different times in the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
known as appendix 9. 
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That record shows that Anna Rosen¬ 
berg was a member of the John Reed 
Clubs, and that she signed a protest 
against the alleged anti-Communist 
propaganda as did appear in the New 
York Tunes of May 9, 1930. 

The record shows that— 

The John Heed Clubs were Communist- 
front organizations named in honor of John 
Reed, one of the earliest Communist leaders 
in the United States. John Reed died in 
Russia shortly after the Bolshevils: revolution 
and his ashes were interred m the Kremlin 
in Moscow. 

The John Reed Clubs were out-and-out 
Communist organizations which pieceded 
the contemporary Communist-front organ¬ 
izations which cater to so-called Liberals. 

In the May 19, 1930, issue of the New Yorlc 
Times, the followmg person afiBlxated with 
the John Reed Clubs signed a protest against 
alleged anti-Communist propaganda— 

This is followed by the list of signers, 
one of whom was Anna Rosenberg. 

Witnesses now living, I understand, 
will testify that this is the same Anna 
Rosenberg who has been appomted to 
this important position with our Depart¬ 
ment of National Defense. 

She also signed a petition for a con¬ 
sumers’ national federation which Earl 
Browder, head of the Communist Party, 
when he was a witness before the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
1939, identified as a transmission belt. 
A transmission belt, in Communist no¬ 
menclature, is an organization through 
which the Communist Party extends its 
influence and ideology to groups that are 
broader than the party itself. 

She signed that petition “Anna M. 
Rosenberg.” 

I understand that certain Gtovemment 
files giving these facts on this Anna M. 
Rosenberg are available, and that there 
are living witnesses who can testify to 
her activities in connection with these 
Communist-front organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, while our boys are dying 
by the thousands in foreign fields, I sub¬ 
mit that it IS no time to put any ques¬ 
tionable character, especially a foreign- 
born character, in a position of this im¬ 
portance. 

I hope the Members of the other body 
will refuse her confirmation. 


American Federation of Labor Opposes 
Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF OALmmarzA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRBSliJNTATIVES 
Monday, DeceTtiber 4,1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr Speak¬ 
er, the American Federation of Labor 
has strongly opposed the proposed $708,- 
(K)(>,000 Central Arizona project, now 
before the House Committee on Public 
Lands, 

The great voice of the A. P. of L.'s 
8,000,000 members was heard in denun¬ 
ciation of the Central Arizona project at 
their recent national convention, held in 
Hoijston, Tex, 


On September 22, 1950, the delegates 
to the convention unanimously adopted 
Resolution No. 29, which not only con¬ 
demns the fantastic project but instructs 
the officers of the A. P. of L. to oppose 
adoption of S. 75, the Central Arizona 
project legislation. 

The complete resolution, as passed by 
the A P. of L convention, follows: 
Resolution No. 29, Central Arizona Project 

Whereas a bill which provides for the pro¬ 
posed Central Arizona project is now before 
Congress; and 

Whereas the Central Arizona project, under 
the guise of reclamation is designed to pro¬ 
vide irrigation at exorbitant cost for a rela¬ 
tively small acreage of land to grow common 
field crops, and 

Whereas data supplied by Secretary of the 
Interior, Oscar L Chapman, reveals that the 
Arizona project will cost American taxpayers 
$2,075,729,000 for interest alone, and 

Whereas to supply irrigation through the 
Central Arizona project would require 1,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of hydroelectric power 
annually to lift irrigation water to a height 
of 1,000 feet and carry it over 300 miles in an 
expensive canal; and 

Whereas construction cost for irrigation 
features alone is estimated to be over $1,800 
an acre; and 

Whereas the field crops anticipated 
through irrigation provided by the Central 
Arizona project are the same crops which are 
now in surplus and are being subsidized by 
the United States Government; and 

Whereas the exorbitant cost of construc¬ 
tion and operation of the Central Arizona 
project will not add to the national welfare, 
but will create additional taxes through an 
increase in surplus crops which must be sub¬ 
sidized by the United States Government: 
Therefore be it 

Hesolved, That the sixty-ninth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor conven¬ 
ing on the 18th of September 1960, in Hous¬ 
ton, Tex., instruct the officers to oppose the 
of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
ate an unjustifiable heavy tax burden for a 
project that will not enhance the Nation^s 
economy. 


Prke Controls 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OF* NSW yoeb: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, re¬ 
leased yesterday, shows that the Con¬ 
sumers Price Index has just reached a 
new all-time high of 174.8, an increase 
of six-tenths percent over September 15, 
and 2.7 percent over June 15. This fig¬ 
ure breaks through the previous high of 
August and September 1948, which was 
174.5. When’the House passed the De¬ 
fense Production Act earlier in the year, 
there was great ardor for price controls 
and the coalition of the minority and. the 
majority insisted that the President must 
be given these powers. Many eloquent 
speeches were made about the spiraling 
cost of living and how dangerous it was 
to our strength in respect of remobiliza- 
tion—military, economic, and spiritual 
This new high in the Consumers Price 
Index, the grave situation in Korea, and 
the heightened tension between the 
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United States and the Soviet Union 
imderlining the need for even greater 
efforts m respect of remobillzation de¬ 
mand nothing less than utilization by the 
President of his powers to impose price 
controls on items .basic to the cost of 
living. 

Should the President desire wage 
stabilization to accompany price con¬ 
trols, then it must be recognized that an 
immediate wage freeze would also freeze 
into law fundamental inequities which 
exist for most clerical, office, and similar 
workers whose salaries have lagged be¬ 
hind the cost of living, and also for in¬ 
dustrial workers in certain areas and 
industries. This should not stop the in¬ 
voking of price-control powers, however; 
but the President should call a high-level 
collective-bargaining conference of the 
leading trade union organizations—CIO. 
A. P. of L., International Association of 
Machinists, railroad brotherhoods, and 
other independent unions—and the 
leading employer organizations, together 
with public representatives to agree upon 
a formula which will enable these wages 
and salaries which have lagged behind 
the cost of hving to catch up conditioned 
upon the imposition of price controls on 
basic cost-of-living items. In this way, 
the objectives of stopping the inflation¬ 
ary spiral can be attained without the 
injustice of an across-the-board wage 
freeze. It is also important to note that 
rent control is an essential element in 
this program and hence I strongly favor 
the 90-day extension of Federal rent con¬ 
trol. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no time for gov¬ 
ernment as usual any more than there is 
for business as usual. The same Con¬ 
gress which demanded the President be 
given these powers should now demand 
that they be exercised. The American 
people expect of us the same degree of 
activity and diligence in this crisis as 
they do of our troops in Korea. 


Woman^s Club of Hollywood Demands 

Removal of Dean Acheson as Secretary 

of State by President Truman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

. OF 

HON. GORDON. L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATTVBS 
Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. McDonough. Mr* speaker, the 
removal of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson from office immediately is the 
demand of the American people. It is 
the ultimatum of Americans everywhere 
who are today appalled at Acheson’s 
gross stupidity in the handling of our 
foreign affairs, at his deliberate disre¬ 
gard of the obvious objectives of the 
world Communist movement instigated 
and directed from the Kremlin in Mos¬ 
cow, at his personal defense of suspected 
Commuinsts or pro-Communists in the 
State Department. 

No longer do the American people 
have any confidence In the leadership, 
patriotism, and loyalty of the State De- 
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partment under Mr. Acheson. Unless 
Achescn is removed from ofiSce, that con¬ 
fidence will not be restored, and in the 
face of the present critical situation in 
Asia, we must have competent national 
leadership now under which the Ameri¬ 
can people can umte and work for the 
preservation of our Nation and our ul¬ 
timate victory. 

The following resolution was recently 
adopted by the Woman’s Club of Holly¬ 
wood, and v/as sent to me by Mrs. C, 
Arthur Williams, president of the club, 
whose letter is also included. This reso¬ 
lution demanding the removal of Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson is typical of the 
action being taken by many civic ap.d 
patriotic organizations who believe his 
removal is necessary in the interest of 
our national defense and unity. I submit 
it for the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

Woman’s Club of Hollywood, 
Hollywood, Calif., November 30, 1950, 
Congressman Gordon L McDonough, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman McDonough: Enclosed 
Is a copy of the resolution which was sent 
to President Harry S Truman, in regard 
to the removal of Dean Acheson from the 
oface of Secretary of State, and urging his 
prompt action. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the board of directors of the Woman’s 
Club of Hollywood and thereafter unani¬ 
mously approved by the club membership 
at a regular meeting held on November 29, 
1950. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. C. Arthur Williams, 
President, Woman’s Club of Hollywood, 

Whereas the philosophy of communism is 
now threatening the entire free world, and 
particularly we find that the United States is 
in serious and mortal danger through the 
gradual and steady growth of communism, 
directed from the Kremlin in Moscow; and 
Whereas it appears that the congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
reported that there are approximately 
20,000,000 Communists in the world today, 
or that about 1 in every 115 persons in the 
world is a Communist; and 

Whereas according to the testimony of J, 
Bagar Hoover before the said committee: *Tn 
1917, when the Communists overthrew the 
Kussian Government, there was 1 Commu¬ 
nist for every 2,277 persons in Bussia, never¬ 
theless there are in the United States today 
1 Communist for every 1,814 persons in this 
country”; and 

Whereas under the leadership and direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
our policy of foreign diplomacy has blun¬ 
dered and floundered not only in the Far 
East, the Pacific, and the Atlantic, but 
throughout the world; and 
Whereas it is now readily apparent that the 
American people have lost confidence in the 
leadership, patriotism, and loyalty of the 
State Department under Mr, Acheson to such 
an extent that the State Department now 
holds a reputation of the lowest esteem; and 
Whereas congressional investigations, cou¬ 
pled with public utterances on the part of 
Secretary of State Acheson, have demon¬ 
strated beyond the shadow of doubt that a 
system of slipshop methods, inexcusable lax¬ 
ity in the screening of State Department per¬ 
sonnel, together with his public support of a 
convicted perjurer, Alger Hiss, has further 
lowered Mr. Acheson in the esteem of people, 
both at home and abroad; and 

Whereas the Department of State under 
the direction of Mr. Acheson suppressed the 


General Wedemyer report, whose recommen¬ 
dations, had they been accepted and fol¬ 
lowed, could and would have pervented the 
Communists’ conquest in China, and such 
oppression resulted in the abandonment and 
betrayal of China to communism; and 
Whereas it is readily apparent that the 
State Department under his leadership has 
ceased to think American; and 
Whereas Secretary of State Acheson’s policy 
In the Par East and more particularly as re¬ 
specting Korea could well have resulted in 
one of the greatest debacles in all American 
history: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Woman’s Club of 
Hollywood, condemn the policy of the State 
Department under Mr. Acheson for its failure 
to deal adequately with the grim and bloody 
advance of communism throughout the 
world. This tragic failure, together with the 
presence in the Department of State itself 
of men and women well known to possess 
communistic leanings and perhaps even 
Communist Party membership, has seriously 
and dangerously undermined the confidence 
of the American people in the ability of the 
present administration to deal with the dan¬ 
gers that confront us. We consider Mr. 
Acheson’s further incumbency a distinct and 
dangerous menace to the future happiness 
and welfare of this country. 

We therefore demand that the President 
of the United States note without delay the 
clear lack of esteem and confidence of the 
people of the United States toward Secretary 
of State Acheson and that he promptly take 
the necessary steps to discharge Mr. Acheson 
from that responsible position. 

We further demand that he take all neces¬ 
sary action to insure the prompt dismissal 
and removal from the Department of State 
of any and all disloyal officials or employees. 
It is our belief that unless such action is 
taken the wholehearted confidence of the 
American people and the faith of peoples 
abroad will not be restored; be it further 
Resolved by the Woman’s Club of Holly- 
wood, That should the President of the 
United States fail to promptly cause Mr. 
Acheson’s removal as Secretary of State, then 
and in that event, we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to take such action as 
lies within its power to remove Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson from his high office. 


National Council of the Republic of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication: 

National Council of the 

Republic of Poland, 
London, November 22, 1950, 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

Representative from Massachusetts, 
United States Congress, United 
States of America, 

Dear Congressman Lane; I wish to express 
to you on behalf of the National Council of 
the Republic of Poland in exile my profound 
gratitude for the fine speech which you de¬ 
livered in the House of Representatives on 
September 1, 1950, on the eleventh anniver¬ 
sary of the invasion of Poland by her enemies. 
In which you stressed that as the result of 
the Soviet machinations ‘‘Poland exists as 
a state of the Soviet Union, governed by 
puppets who dance to the tune played"* by 
their Communist masters." 


I am also sincerely appreciative that you 
saw fit to expose that true nature of the 
Communist pattern of aggression with its 
lies, duplicity, brutality, and utter disregard 
for law and international obligations. You 
have rightly said that the “Poles have the 
faith and the patience to outlast their con¬ 
querors.” 

Let me also share your view that the “Com¬ 
munists, like Hitler before them, cannot be 
trusted, for—as you rightly say—“they have 
made a science of treason ” Your effort to 
unmask the Communist intrigues all over 
the world should be an eyeopener for all 
those who still believe that an “understand¬ 
ing” with Soviet Bussia is either possible or 
desirable. 

To conclude, I was much gratified to read 
in your speech that the “Poles have many 
friends in the United States, which is the 
last rallying point for the cause of liberty” 
and that “it is timely to face up to it and 
prepare to resist and push forward in every 
way against communism, which is sworn 
enemy of all that the American people cher¬ 
ish.” This courageous warning will not, I 
hope, remain unheeded. 

At the same time I wish to express my 
most sincere congratulations on your recent 
reelection for the fifth time to the Congress 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Yours very sincerely, 

, T. Filipowicz, 

Chairman, Formerly Ambassador of 
Poland in United States of America. 


The ValSey 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks m the 
Record, I include the address as presi¬ 
dent which I delivered at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association, New 
Orleans, La., Thursday, November 30, 
1950, to wit: 

The Valley 

The association is dedicated to the flood- 
control improvement of the lower Mississippi 
River and to the protection of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. We delight to speak of 
it as “The Valley.” The waters from the 
Rockies and the Alleghenies as well as from 
the Great Lakes on the north, meet at Cairo 
and from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico the 
Mississippi River traverses the alluvial 
basin, the product of its own torrential 
floods in ages past, and the valley of its own 
making, comprising 30,000 square miles, or 
about 19,000,000 acres of the most fertile land 
in the United States or in the world. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries 
drain an area of 1,240,000 square miles, ex¬ 
tending from western New York to western 
and northern Montana, embracing 41 per¬ 
cent of the area of the United States, exclu¬ 
sive of Alaska, and including all or portions 
of 21 States of the Union and about 20,000 
square miles in Canada, comprising parts of 
two provinces. It provides more drainage 
and contributes more to navigation than any 
other river in the United States. The Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley is the second largest valley 
in the world, the Amazon Valley only being 
larger. It is larger in extent than the whole 
of Europe, exclusive of Russia, Norway, and 
Sweden. In its northern stretches the Mis¬ 
sissippi River is picturesque and Its water* 
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are clear. In the lower stretches monu¬ 
mental levees have been constructed in the 
alluvial valley and the waters are muddy. 

As one of the world’s greatest rivers, the 
Mississippi is most interesting. None wields 
more inQuence upon the country through 
which it flows. It IS the breadbasket and 
the storehouse of the Nation. As has been 
well said, “As a dwelling place for civilized 
man, it is by far the first upon the globe.” 
Ole Man River starts to rolling at the Twin 
Cities, and it just keeps rolling along to the 
Gulf where it discharges 3 times as much 
water as the St Lawrence, 25 times as much 
water as the Rhine, and 338 times as much 
water as the Thames. With the Missouri, it 
is the longest river in the world. In some 
places the Mississippi is the most crooked 
river in the world. In one section the dis¬ 
tance as the crow flies is 675 miles, but as 
the river flows it is 1,300 miles 

The flood-control project of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries is the most gigantic 
ever adopted by any nation. The improve¬ 
ment of the river and the protection of the 
valley were never more important than to¬ 
day. As the valley grows so will the Nation 
grow. Progress is rolling through the valley 
today as new industries are being established, 
and agricultural production is being in¬ 
creased. The opportunity with soil, oil, and 
rivers is unparalieled. The eyes of the Na¬ 
tion are turned toward the valley today. 
Progress rolls just as Ole Man River rolls in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

IMPORTANCE 

The rise and fall of civilizations through 
the centuries have been largely determined 
by the conservation and the utilization of 
the bounties of nature. The misuse of land 
is a warning that the resources of nature are 
not inexhaustible, and that once lost, it is 
difficult to replace. 

The United States Is determined in the 
programs for reforestation, soil conservation, 
flood control, and river and harbor improve¬ 
ments to profit by the experiences of other 
countries. An inescapable conclusion from 
the study of the past is that the problems 
of soil erosion and overpopulation go hand in 
hand. 

There is today a connection between the 
peasant revolt in Italy and soil erosion, for 
the lands of Sicily are constantly eroded as 
overpopulation obtains. The Carthagenians 
used elephants when they invaded Sicily. 
The people of Sicily used a scorched-earth 
policy against the elephants of Hannibal. 
They burned the forests. For 2,000 years 
forests have been burned- The problem of 
erosion is tremendous. There Is overpopu¬ 
lation in Sicily today. 

STREAMS 

Nothing in nature is more Interesting to 
me than streams and lakes. They appeal to 
poets. They are the inspiration of artists. 
They are useful to the historian. They are 
the delight of sportsmen. They invite lov¬ 
ers. They are attractive to the writers of 
fiction as well as verse. They appeal to the 
engineer as he dreams of building and min¬ 
istering unto man. 

Above the streams and lakes are the sources 
of both; there are the brooks, there are the 
forests that have aptly been termed the 
cradles of rivers. Walking by the side of 
the still waters of lakes appeals to me, and 
nothing is more delightful than to roam 
through the green pastures of valleys. As I 
linger along streams, my thoughts as I have 
dreamed for years always turn to the im¬ 
provement of rivers and to the protection of 
valleys. Nothing intrigues me more than 
the Journey of the raindrop to the sea. 
Nothing appeals to me more than beautiful 
streams over the hills and far away. 

PROGRESS 

The flood-control works and the river and 
harbor improvements of the United States 


surpass those of this or any other country or 
any other age. No nation has ever made 
more or comparable progress in production 
and construction generally, and particularly 
in the construction of flood-control works 
than the United Statfes. 

CORPS OF engineers 

The Corps of Engineers was organized by 
George Washington and it has functioned in 
river and harbor improvements authorized 
by Congress since 1824. 

No agency of the Government has ever 
wrought better, George Washington was a 
great administrator. He provided for the 
construction of nonmilitary works by them. 
Tliey are the servants of the Congress, the 
elected representatives of the people. No 
engineers are better trained. They are pre¬ 
pared to meet the challenges of peace as 
well as war, of emergency, and of disaster. 
They respond where there is an explosion 
such as occurred at Texas City some time 
ago. They are on the job when cities, 
States, and regions are snow-bound. They 
respond to rehabilitation from hurricanes 
and storms along the Gulf and the ocean 
where disaster strikes and where emergency 
calls. They serve the American people in 
rain, and in sunshine, in prosperity, and in 
adversity. They should be encouraged. The 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers 
must be preserved and stengthened. They 
are the outstanding flood-control engineers 
of the world. 

SOUND POLICY 

The rivers of the country are the property 
Of the people and they should be improved 
for the benefit of the people. The flood con¬ 
trol is a national problem. The foundation 
of the policy is built upon the solid rock of 
a sound policy that benefits must, in all 
improvements, exceed the cost. 

COOPERATION AND AtTTHORlTIES 

The advocates of authorities or adminis¬ 
trations in river valleys to supplant and re¬ 
place the Corps of Engineers erroneously as¬ 
sert that there is no cooperation between the 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies of the 
Government. The argument is fallacious. 
The Corps of Engineers are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
Valley. They are cooperating with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Columbia 
Valley. In the flood of 1950 it was demon¬ 
strated beyond a doubt that there was co¬ 
operation between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Government agencies, like Individuals as 
they grow old, become more sensible. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority is primarily a 
power project. Flood-control is incidental. 
But in practically all the other valleys of the 
United States flood-control is fundamental. 
Congress has rejected Authorities for the 
Missouri Valley and for the Columbia Valley. 
"When Government agencies fail to cooperate, 
the remedy Is not to establish a new and 
untried agency but to provide that coopera¬ 
tion must obtain. 

. RIVER AND HARBOR ACT OP 1950 AND FLOOD CON¬ 
TROL ACT OP 1950 

I am glad to report that since the last an¬ 
nual meeting of this association, Congress 
has passed the River and Harbor Act of 1960 
authorizing projects at an estimated cost of 
$204,263,160, and has passed the Flood Con¬ 
trol Act of 1960 authorizing projects at the 
estimated cost of $1,260,000,000, with an ad¬ 
ditional $200,000,000 which is the same 
aDaount in the act to the Corps of Engineers 
to the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
Valley. Congress has thus passed the largest 
authorizations for rivers and harbors and for 
flood-control In the history of the Republic. 
Of primary importance to the association is 
the fact that in the Flood Control Act of 
1960, authorizations for the lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries are' increased by more 
than $200,000,000. The acts of 1960 are not 


only the largest but they are the most com¬ 
prehensive and complete acts ever passed by 
the Congress. 

The advocates of flood-control and rivers 
and harbors must not rest upon their lau¬ 
rels. I do not underestimate the coopera¬ 
tion and assistance of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association and of the other 
organizations along the Gulf, in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, along the Missouri Valley, along 
the Atlantic seaboard and along the Lakes 
as well as in the Pacific northwest and in the 
Pacific southwest, when I say that after all, 
the final responsibility for the passage of 
flood control legislation is with the Senators 
and Representatives, The association can 
assist but the real responsibility, I repeat for 
emphasis, is with the representatives of the 
people The association can aid and assist 
They can encourage and furnish facts, but 
the final credit, as well as the responsibility, 
for authorizations is with the Senators and 
Representatives. I emphasize, also, that 
members of this association and similar or¬ 
ganisations in the United States should en¬ 
courage Senators and Representatives to seek 
assignments on the Committees of Public 
Works in the Senate and in the House I 
know of no greater opportunity for helpful 
and constructive service than familiarity 
with the problems of rivers and valleys and 
service on the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Authorizations are important, but appro¬ 
priations are still more important. 

For the current fiscal year of 1951, Con¬ 
gress appropriated the largest amounts for 
flood control generally, and for rivers and 
habors, ever appropiated. The total for gen¬ 
eral flood control is $383,408,250; for rivers 
and harbors $198,811,600. It is fair to say 
that for the lower Mississippi River and tri¬ 
butaries the amount is $66,422,400, whereas 
the amount for the fiscal year of 1950 was 
$67,000,000, but I repeat, the aggregate of 
rivers, harbors and flood control appropria¬ 
tions is the largest ever made. 

THE KEY 

I have spoken of cooperation between the 
engineers and other agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment. There has been no finer cooperation 
than that which has obtained for appropria¬ 
tions among the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives of the lower Mississippi Valley. Each 
State has two Senators. The basis of popu¬ 
lation determines the number of Representa¬ 
tives. The key to continued adequate ap¬ 
propriations for flood control and rivers and 
harbors is the enthusiastic and constructive 
advocacy of the elected representatives of the 
people of the lower valley. I sound the note 
that should mark the continued cooperation 
between the States composing this organiza¬ 
tion, for the Senators and Representatives 
of any one cannot obtain authorizations or 
appropriations for that State without the 
aid and assistance of the Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives from the other States. 

The executive officer of this association, 
like the executive officer of similar organiza¬ 
tions, should keep in contact with the Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives from the lower Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley. He should be able to fur¬ 
nish them with information, and he should 
be qualified to aid and assist them In mak¬ 
ing contacts and in securing support for the 
improvements of the valley. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

There have been authorized some 1,300 
river and harbor projects in the United 
States and Territories. They provide for 
28,000 miles of improved waterways, 490 locks 
and dams, and 270 harbors. The vast Inland¬ 
waterway, coastal and Great Lakes.,networks 
are without a peer. An all-time record high 
total of 791,641,717 tons of water-borne traf¬ 
fic was reached in 1948, which is more than 
double the tonnage of 15 years ago. Thera 
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are many more harbors to be constructed 
and waterways to be improved. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Some 1,000 projects for Hood control have 
been authorised, and as I recall at the close 
of the 1948 fiscal year 56 dam and reservoir 
projects and 170 local protection projects had 
been constructed. Many other projects have 
been and many more should be authorized 
for construction. 

ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH 

Engineering and research have made pos¬ 
sible the improvement of our rivers, the span¬ 
ning of our rivers, the reclamation of our 
deserts, the construction of transcontinental 
highways, the building of transcontinental 
railways, the harnessing of mighty waterfalls, 
and the bringing of pure water through 
mountains, under gorges, and across lands 
to supply the teeming millions of cities. 
With the advance in engineering discoveries, 
science, and invention, there is the oppor¬ 
tunity for free America to extend and main¬ 
tain the highest standard of living ever at¬ 
tained by man, 

WAR OR PEACE 

President Harry S. Truman stated, about 
the 1st of June, we were nearer to peace 
than we had been since the Japanese sur¬ 
rendered on August 14, 1945. The President 
had done his best to promote peace. Con¬ 
gress had appropriated since the cessation of 
hostilities, some $48,000,000,000, directly and 
indirectly, for defense and to promote peace. 

When World War II ended, we had the best 
and the most airplanes in the world; we had 
the greatest fighting Army in all human 
history, vnth more guns and tanks; we had 
the greatest Navy. As a democracy, how¬ 
ever, we ran true to form The people de¬ 
manded demobilization. Russia wrecked one 
peace conference after the other. The Chief 
of Staff announced, when the President said 
we were closer to peace than we had ever 
been, that we were prepared to whip the 
world. Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
reassured the American people when he said 
that we were unconquerable. 

KOREAN INVASION 

On the morning of June 25, 1950, like a 
stroke of lightning out of the clear sky. North 
Korea invaded South Korea. The President 
Immediately announced that he had directed 
the defense of South Korea and the protec¬ 
tion of Formosa. His announcement caught 
the ear and received the approval of the 
Nation. The future of the United Nations 
was at stake. The settlement of interna¬ 
tional disputes by peaceful methods or by 
force was the issue. The President not only 
caught the ear of the Nation and brought 
renewed hope to the free nations of the 
world, but his prompt and bold announce¬ 
ment that he had directed General Douglas 
Mac Arthur to defend South Korea was gen¬ 
erally approved by the American people. 
The President, however, stated that this was 
a police action. I think the reaction and 
approval of the Nation were largely based 
upon the President’s statement that this was 
a police action. 

This is no time for criminations and re-' 
criminations. Mistakes have been made. 
We must profit by these mistakes. Those 
who were responsible must be held account¬ 
able. There is nothing for the people of the 
United States to do except support the prose¬ 
cution of the Korean War. There was noth¬ 
ing else for the President to do except to aid 
Korea. We had tried appeasement at Mu¬ 
nich. We tried it in Czechoslovakia. We 
tried it in the First World War. 

RUSSIA 

We now know that Russia was behind the 
Communists of North Korea. Arms and 
tanks and equipment had been furnished. 
Every day reveals the hand of Russia. By 
war in Korea, next by war in Iran or Yugo¬ 


slavia, or some other satellite nation, Russia, 
without actually fighting but aiding, en¬ 
couraging, and furnishmg guns and cannon, 
hopes to cripple the United States so that 
in the event of world war III, the United 
States will be weak. 

Communism is on the march It must be 
stopped. The Kremlin recognizes no power 
save foice A strong America is essential to 
world peace 

The best aid America can render Europe 
or Asia is to show the benefits of freedom 
and demonstrate that the American way of 
life will promote the welfare of all people. 

WARNING 

I must utter a warning. We have aided 
Europe. We have aided China. The con¬ 
flict between communism and democracy js 
a contest between ideals. It is a war for 
men’s minds. Guns and cannon cannot de¬ 
stroy Ideals The military thinks of war. 
The Marshall plan was needed but the mili¬ 
tary alone cannot conquer communism. 
The Marshall plan alone cannot overcome 
communism. This must be supplemented 
by spiritual plans; the United States can 
reach the oppressed people of the earth bet¬ 
ter through spokesmen who understand the 
needs of humanity rather than by the mili¬ 
tary who know only how to kill. 

No nation has the right to ask the United 
States for help unless that nation is willing 
to sacrifice to the limit. People who are not 
willing to fight are not entitled to our aid. 
Allies who can be bought with dollars will 
not fight for freedom. 

We must meet force with force, but we are 
not a military nation. We must show the 
world that we are not such a nation. We 
must not saddle ourselves with debts that we 
cannot pay. Overexpansion, unbridled in¬ 
flation would please Joe Stalin but it would 
impoverish us If we tax our vitality now 
and prevent the use of our resources as they 
may be needed, America will be weak Instead 
of strong. 

We must help under the Atlantic Pact, but 
our former allies m Europe must understand 
that we cannot permanently underwrite 
their security. They must fight communism 
with their own money and with their own 
lives if they expect America to aid them. 

While we must be prepared for war, there 
are other ways to overcome communism. 
The germs that bred communism must be 
eliminated. Poverty, inability to acquire a 
home, or to acquire land must be eliminated 
in all the world. We must be just We 
must demonstrate that we are our brother’s 
keeper. America must not only be prepared 
for war but the best way to prevent world 
war III is a strong and a sound America. 

The strength of our country does not lie 
in any one weapon. The strength of Amer¬ 
ica lies in the faith, spirit, the courage, and 
the intelligence of the people 

Arms alone and furnishing guns and tanks 
to other nations will not win their friend¬ 
ship. The contest between communism and 
democijacy is for the control of the minds 
of men. We must demonstrate that the 
average man in the governments that we 
aid and assist has a better chance under a 
free government than under a totalitarian 
government. We cannot afford to continue 
the support of corrupt governments whether 
these governments are in Europe, in China, 
or in the Philippines. 

WHY WE FIGHT 

We know why we fight In Korea. Jeffer¬ 
son was right when he wrote* “The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed from time to time 
with the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 
We fight to prevent world war III. 

AMERICA MUST NOT PALL 

One of the most significant stories that 
came out of the last World War was an inci¬ 
dent that occurred in those heart-breaking 
days of June 1940, when the French troops 
were crushed and fleeing before the Germans, 


A young French officer pressing southward 
came to the cottage of an old peasant who 
had been his father’s friend and comrade- 
in-arms years before. He paused for a few 
minutes from his headlong flight, and in con¬ 
versation with this old friend of his father 
he said to him: “Tell me what has happened 
to my country that she now has been broken 
and conquered. You, with my father, fought 
for France in the days of her glory. What is 
the meaning of this, her downfall?” The old 
peasant promptly replied: “My young friend, 
I can tell you the secret of France’s collapse. 
In the days of our generation, when your 
father and I fought in the legions of France, 
the dominant spirit and only question in the 
breasts of Frenchmen everywhere was, W7hat 
can I do for France? What can I give to my 
countrywhile in your generation you and 
your fellows have been thinking only in 
terms of ‘What can I get out of Prance? 
What can France be made to do for me?’ ’’ 

France collapsed long before her armies 
went to pieces Fx'ance collapsed from with¬ 
in when her sons began to think only in 
terms of what they could get from her. 

May the fate of France never be the fate of 
America Let us rededicate and reconsecrate 
ourselves today to the support of America. 
America must not fall or fail. 


‘'Operation Rain Barrel" 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4, 1950 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me, I include in my remarks the 
speech by Dr. Allen Burkhardt, superin¬ 
tendent of schools and president of the 
Junior College of Norfolk, Nebr.: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I have a news¬ 
paper clipping in my hand which has to do 
with Farmer and Mrs. Orr and their ram 
barrel. It seems as though Farmer Orr and 
his wife keep 250 chickens. Last May, 
Parmer Orr, who is past 70 years of age, de¬ 
cided to rig up an automatic waterer. He 
did this by taking an ordinary ram barrel; 
setting it up on some supports with one end 
resting on the stump of a tree. He ran a 
pipe from it down to a trough, and with a 
little gadget, he automatically controlled 
the flow of water so that the chickens would 
always have water to drink. He and Mrs. 
Orr filled the barrel with water from Piney 
Creek. He then took half of another rain 
barrel and put it over the top of the first 
barrel in order to keep the leaves and trash 
out. 

That was last May. From that day to this, 
neither Farmer Orr nor Mrs. Orr nor anybody 
else has ever added a drop of water to that 
rain barrel. Strangely enough, the level 
of the water remains constant. There’s no 
connection beWeen the barrel and any 
source of water. The chickens drink 3 gal¬ 
lons of water every day without lowering the 
water level. The neighbors have heard 
about the never-emptying rain barrel and 
have stood watch 48 hours at a stretch. 
Twenty thousand people have come to see 
the never-emptying barrels that can give out 
3 gallons of water a day and never change 
its water level. 

Parmer Orr is sick now and has been in 
bed for a couple of months. When asked 
how he explains the strange phenomenon of 
the never-emptying rain barrel, he says, “I 
can’t understand it,” Mrs. Orr says that “It 
might be an act of God,” 
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A bank down in Florida recently published 
an advertisement which told the following 
story: In the city of St. Augustine great 
fiocks of sea gulls are starving amid plenty. 
The fishing is still good, but the gulls don’t 
know how to fish. They don’t know how to 
fish because for generations they have de¬ 
pended upon the shrimp fleet to toss them 
scraps from the nets. The fishermen for 
many years have thrown scraps of shrimp 
from the nets to these fiocks of sea gulls. The 
sea gulls grew fat and comfortable They 
didn’t have to work for a living. Their chil¬ 
dren grew up amid ease and plenty and they 
grew fat and comfortable. They didn’t have 
to work, either. The fourth or fifth genera¬ 
tion of sea gulls have come along now. They 
v;ere doing fine as long as the fishermen 
threw them scraps to eat. The unexpected 
happened, however, when the fishermen 
moved from St. Augustine to a neighboring 
town. The sea gulls remained. Now they are 
suarving to death because their parents had 
ne-ver taught them how to work; neither had 
society. They starve amid plenty. The sea is 
full of fish, but they don’t know how to get 
them. They are gullible gulls. They fell 
for “ham and eggs without work’* 

A few years back Ernest Hemingway pub¬ 
lished a book which he called For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. In that book are these words 
which were taken from an essay written 350 
years ago by the poet, John Donne. These 
are the words: “No man is an iland, intire of 
it selfe; every man is a peece of the con¬ 
tinent, a part of the maine; if a clod bee 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less©, 
as well as If a promontone were, as well as If 
a manner of thy friends or of thme owne 
were; any mans death diminishes me, be¬ 
cause I am involved in mankinde; and there¬ 
fore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

About 250 B. C., a Roman general by the 
name of Quintus Fabius made a name for 
himself by defeating the Carthaginian gen¬ 
eral, Hannibal. Hannibal had a much su¬ 
perior force of men and equipment, but ho 
was no match for Fabius because Fabius 
practiced what was then a rather nev; strat¬ 
egy. He avoided meeting Hannibal head-on. 
He knew that he would be defeated in direct 
combat, so he used tactics of striking one 
sector today, inflicting damage, retreating, 
striking again in a different place a few days 
later, retreating, never staying to fight long, 
but always accomplishing something, always 
harassing the enemy, demoralizing them, 
convincing them that he was much stronger 
than he really was. This Fabian approach, 
this Fabian method of fighting won Quintus 
Fabius the victory. George Washington is 
sometimes called the American Fabius be¬ 
cause he, too, avoided direct conflict with the 
British and fought a sector at a time and 
then retreated, never was captured, never was 
engaged in a battle with the entire British 
force, and he won the American Revolution. 

I would like to have you remember these 
little illustrations or Incidents and would 
like to have you fit them with what I have 
to say in the balance of this talk. 

I have been reading history lately and I 
have found some Interesting facts. I have 
found that revolutions in various countries 
of the world have occurred almost uniformly 
when certain conditions were found. Cer¬ 
tain circumstances had to prevail in a coun¬ 
try, it seemed, before a revolution could take 
place. In reading about various important 
revolutionary movements, I find that In or- 
dez* for a revolutionary attempt to be assured 
of success, there must be rather widespread 
discontent in the countiy Involved. The 
people must be angry or discontented about 
something important. Then the Revolu¬ 
tionaries have a chance to put across their 
Ideas. 

I find that one of the chief causes of dis¬ 
content and one of the curnmon elements 


that was present in these various countries 
before revolution took place was that the 
monetary system was greatly disrupted and 
disturbed. Wild inflation, it seems, has been 
present in most countries where serious revo¬ 
lution has occurred. For instance, just prior 
to the French Revolution, which took place 
about the time of the American Revolution, 
the French monetary system was destroyed 
through wild inflation. In Germany, wild 
inflation preceded the Hitlerian revolt. Hit¬ 
ler rose to power in a country which had no 
monetary system worthy of the name; when 
a piece of paper could have printed upon it 
the words “one million marks” and yet would 
not buy a postage stamp. The Beds in China 
secured a foothold at a time when prices had 
gone out of hounds, when there was wild or 
run-away inflation throughout China. Peo¬ 
ple were discontented; busmecs was confused. 
Italy was a fit subject for Mussolini because 
of disturbed economic conditions and be¬ 
cause of wild inflation. The first aim of the 
Bolsheviks just prior to their taking over the 
Russian Government was to inflate away the 
currency. Lenin one time remarked that “the 
best way to conquer the United States is to 
let them spend themselves to destruction 
and to cause inflation and a disturbed and 
chaotic economic condition.” 

We have the makings in America today of 
wild or run-away inflation. We have a na¬ 
tional debt that is almost beyond our ability 
to comprehend We have wild spending in 
Government circles. We have rain-barrel 
financing. Those controlling Government 
spending appear to either have the confused 
outlook of Farmer Orr or the blind faith of 
Mrs Orr because they spend more than they 
receive. 

I find another thing to be true as I read 
history, and that is that almost always 
violent or physical revolutions occur only 
after an ideological revolution has taken 
place. Revolutions are born in the minds of 
men. They are fostered in the printed word. 
I should like to point out today that we in 
America have been undergoing an ideologi¬ 
cal revolution for nearly 20 years; that cer¬ 
tain socialistic forces have been at work in 
America for nearly 20 years, and an ideologi¬ 
cal war relating to social problems and 
economic problems and governmental af¬ 
fairs has been taking place. I should like to 
point out, too, that Socialists in America 
and in Great Britain have been using the 
Fabian approach. They have even avoided 
the use of the word “socialism.” They have 
called themselves by other names. They 
have hidden behind the term “liberal,” be¬ 
hind labor, behind the welfare state, behind 
the fair deal. They have used every word 
except the true one—“socialism.” 

Great Britain today Is one of the most so¬ 
cialistic countries in the world. United 
States is not far behind. There are those who 
think the United States has caught up with 
Great Britain. Now about 65 years ago the 
Fabian Society was formed In Great Britain. 
The Fabian Society was devoted to the idea 
of spreading the teachings of Karl iJarx by 
using the tactics of Quintus Fabius; by gain¬ 
ing ground a little at a time, and they have 
done Just that thing. 

Great Britain has been a very powerful 
country throughout the centuries. No enemy 
has been able to cross the English Channel 
successfully. Hitler was not able to do it, 
neither was Napoleon. But a soft-spoken 
man by the name of Marx has crossed it, not 
only has he crossed it, but he has conquered 
England. About 100 years ago Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels wrote the Communist Man¬ 
ifesto and much other socialistic material. 
A few enthusiastic followers began to preach 
his gospel. The Fabian Socialists have 
worked hard at preaching the gospel of 
socialism and they have derided capitalism. 
They have been so successful that we have 
a whole nation of people so accustomed to 
socialism that it is an accepted thing. 


Sir Stafford CVipps was the leader, the in¬ 
tellectual leader, of the Labor Party until 
his resignation a few weeks ago. Sir Stafford 
Cnpps was Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
very popular and powerful man in Gi-eat 
Britain. Every time he would get up to pre¬ 
sent his budget message, the members of the 
Parliament would cheer, that is, those on. 
his side of the aslie would cheer. A year ago 
last spring, however, something strange hap¬ 
pened. He stood up to present his budgetary 
message, and as he told of the accomplish¬ 
ments of the Labor Party, cheers came from 
his side of the House. Suddenly, however, 
the cheers died down on that side and frowns 
came across the faces of his followers. Al¬ 
most simultaneously cheers began to come 
from the Conservative side of the House and 
here is why this strange thing took place 

Sir Stafford Cnpps had come to that point 
in his budgetary message, after talking about 
the necessary expenditures in order to carry 
on the welfare state, where he said, “And 
now I must report that the time has finally 
arrived when we must pay for these benefits 
ourselves We can no longer soak the rich 
because the rich are no longer with us. 
They have been taxed out of existence.” 
That was not popular talk. It precipitated 
a crisis within his party and within the na¬ 
tion and Sir Stafford resigned the other day. 
The papers said he resigned because of ill 
health. 

We have no Fabian Society in the United 
States, as such, but we certainly have been 
using’ the tactics of the Fabian Society in 
attempting to indoctrinate the citizenry of 
America relative to socialism. I should like 
to point out that in America today we have 
a whole generation, as a matter of fact, more 
than one generation of young people who 
have never known anything except a philos¬ 
ophy of spending, of deficit financing, of rain- 
barrel operation, and of security. We have 
been tr:^ng to make a bunch of “gullible 
gulls” of our people for nearly two decades 
by preaching to them and by trying to con¬ 
vince them both by example and precept that 
security is more important than individual 
enterprise. That it is more Important to 
have ham and eggs at 66, regardless of how 
you get them, whether you earn them or 
not, than it is to work hard while you are 
young. We have been trying to deprive them, 
of the pleasure of work throughout all of 
these years. We have been trying to con¬ 
vince them that work is not an important 
element in success. We have done that by 
not practicing any thrift ourselves. We have 
done that by permitting our Government to 
spend and to spend and to spend regardless 
of the amount of money that comes in. We 
have countenanced deficit financing in 
America, rain-barrel financing. 

We have deprived our young people of 
a certain amount of happiness which is their 
just due. It seems to me as though hap¬ 
piness can only bo had when we do things 
for other people and when we accomplish 
things for ourselves and others. It appears 
to me that everybody in order to be happy 
must feel significant or important. Nobody 
can feel significant or important if he Is 
told from youth on that he must depend 
upon a benevolent and a charitable govern¬ 
ment to take care of him in his old age; when 
he is taught that retirement is the thing to 
look forward to rather than accomplishment. 

Young people used to come to my oface 
asking me about the advantages of certain 
occupations and professions. They wanted 
to know about the work; they wanted to 
know about what they could expect in the 
way of promotion and salary and what the 
future held for them. Today they come to 
my office and ask some of the same ques¬ 
tions, but almost invariably before they 
leave, and sometimes very early In the con¬ 
ference, they say, “What is the retirement 
system?” If there isn’t a very good retire¬ 
ment system and if it doesn’t come at a very 
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young age, many of them lose interest. 
These young people should be indoctrinated 
with the idea that real security can come to 
a person only when that person possesses 
confidence in himself, only when he feels 
self-reliant to the extent that he feels cer¬ 
tain he can provide for his own retirement 
and that of his family. He should know 
that the dole is not security, but rather the 
most demoralizing type of insecurity. 

I wonder when, in America, we’ve gotten 
to the point where we think we can retire all 
the workers at the age of 50 and still have a 
productive country. I wonder when, in 
America, it has become necessary to apolo¬ 
gize for the capitalistic system. I wonder 
why we have to apologize or why we have to 
shun the use of the word “capitalism,” when 
the capitalistic type of economy in America 
IS one of the things that has made America 
great; it is one of the things that has helped 
make America productive. We are the 
strongest and most productive nation in the 
world, and we have operated consistently 
under the capitalistic system, yet we go 
around afraid to use the word “capitalism.** 
We seem to be afraid to preach to our young 
people that capitalism is a good thing. We 
are even afraid to preach to each other that 
capitalism is a good thing. 

Maybe we don’t really believe that capi¬ 
talism IS good in America. Maybe we staunch 
rugged individualists in Nebraska don’t 
really believe what we say Maybe we are 
in favor of socialism. Maybe we want so¬ 
cialized medicine. Maybe we want deficit 
financing. Maybe we want continued sub¬ 
sidies. Maybe our Nebraska farmers want 
to get themselves in the same shape the 
British farmer is in today. Ninety-nine per¬ 
cent of the farmers in Great Britain, ac¬ 
cording to authorities, now operate under 
the Government-subsidy program. They 
don’t have to operate under that program, 
it IS an optional proposition, but they can’t 
make a living in Great Britain operating a 
farm unless they do operate under the gov¬ 
ernment plan. And it’s gone so far today 
in Great Britain that if you operate under 
the Government plan and you don’t farm 
the way the Government thinks you ought 
to farm, or the way the politicians think, 
they can walk into your house, sell your 
land, and put you off the farm. They’ll sell 
your farm at a price determined by them¬ 
selves and turn the farm over to somebody 
else to run. 

The same thing is true in some other coun¬ 
tries in the world today. The politicians 
can do those things. You say, “No, not the 
politicians, the government.” Well, the 
politicians are the ones that do it because 
the politicians are the government. Who 
operates the Government in America if not 
a group of politicians? They have to be 
politicians in order to get into office. They 
have to be politicians to stay in office. They 
can be either good or bad politicians, but 
the point remains that politicians run the 
Government. 

Maybe we in Nebraska want that because 
we haven’t done much to prevent it. You 
see, in Nebraska we think we should stop 
spending money, we think we should do 
away with deficit financing. That is, we 
think we should except where Nebraska is 
affected. It’s all right to cut out a canal 
in the State of Maine or Florida or cut out 
a project in New Mexico or California, but 
don’t go touching any projects in Nebraska. 
Don’t take away any money from our air¬ 
port, don’t close the Kearney base, or the 
Hastings depot; if you do we’ll send delega¬ 
tions of people, even rugged individualists, 
to Washington to plead for the reopening 
of these projects. There seems to be a 
question as to how much we really believe 
in what we say. Maybe we haye become 
gullible gulls. 

“Never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for thee.” Are the hells tolling 
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for us in America today? Are we aware of 
the fact that we are no longer walking down 
the road to socialism, but that we are walk¬ 
ing down the road of socialism Are we 
aware that we are being conquerred by So¬ 
cialists who are employing and who have 
been employing for many years the Fabian 
approach‘d Knowing these things, do we 
care’ Are we willing to sacrifice our boys 
and men in Korea in an attempt to stop 
the spread of communism in the world and 
then sit supinely by and see the first cousin 
of the Communist conquer here at home? 

I sincerely hope that we citizens of Amer¬ 
ica are smart enough to see what is happen¬ 
ing to us and then having seen that, we will 
gird ourselves for battle. I hope we become 
so imbued with love for our form of govern¬ 
ment and our way of life that we will go 
forth throughout the land preaching the 
benefits of democracy. Preaching, too, if you 
please, the benefits of the capitalistic type 
of society. We must work carefully and as¬ 
siduously in an attempt to bring the light to 
people of all ages—even using the Fabian 
approach—to the end, that our people will 
some day again be free and truly secure. 

Then perhaps the day will come when a 
tired and weary, but happy mankind will 
gather in green pastures, even beside still 
waters for rest and nourishment. There they 
shall hear, not the tolling, but rather the 
chiming of the bells. They shall then ask 
not for whom the bell tolls, but rather—for 
whom does a new day dawn? Then shall 
they hear the answer come back to them 
clear and strong—“A new day dawns for 
thee—a new day dawns for all.” 


A Judge Favors Revolutions 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Shelbyville 
(Ind.) News of November 25, 1950; 

A Judge Favors Revolutions 

•‘There are revolutions in the world which 
need management and direction. Revolution 
Is the great heritage of American life.” 

The above quotation comes from a recent 
address by Justice William O, Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court. The Justice 
pointed out that millions of the peoples of 
the earth are trying to do today for them¬ 
selves and children what our forefathers did 
for us in 1776. “It will be shameful if, when 
the history of the period is written, America 
is credited with suppressing these struggles, 
with alining itself on the world scene with 
reaction, tyranny, and oppression.” 

We are not sure that we can Identify the 
•‘millions” of peoples in the world trying to 
do what this country accomplished in 1776. 
If the Justice refers to efforts of people in 
various parts of the world to overthrow their 
present governments, he seems to suggest 
that the United States should cooperate with 
the revolutionists. 

We are not quite sure we understand just 
where there is danger of this country’s 
“alining Itself” with reaction, tyranny, and 
oppression. The justice suggests that the 
natives of eastern countries think of freedom 
In terms of ridding themselves of slavery and 
includes land reform In areas where the lanjd 
Is largely held by a few. Admitting that In 
these areas there is no such, thing as a free 


election, the jurist said that the people do 
not need money so much as ideas and back¬ 
ing reforms. He winds up his address by 
suggesting that “America should get behind 
a program of social reforms.” 

This IS, of course, a considerable order of 
business. It certainly applies to the s.itua- 
tion in China, in India, and probably applies 
to Spam, Italy, and the eastern countries of 
Europe. Just how the United States can 
carry out the recommendations of the jurist 
is something of a puzzle because it is perfect¬ 
ly obvious that this country cannot guaran¬ 
tee or obtain “freedom, peace, stability, and 
security” for the entire world. 


No Communist Is Trustworthy 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Decemher 4,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
communism cannot be trusted whether 
it be Communist aggression from the 
Kremlin or Communist promises from 
an independent Communist government. 

Some of our administration leaders 
attempt to draw a Ime of distinction be¬ 
tween communism as practiced in Yugo¬ 
slavia under Tito and communism as it 
is practiced by Soviet Russia. The en¬ 
tire theory of communism is based on 
the belief that free enterprise must be 
destroyed, and the government must as¬ 
sume ownership of all property, and that 
only when all nations in the world agree 
to government by communistic methods 
will the Communist aim be achieved. 

Aid to Tito in Yugoslavia is aid to 
communism. It must be recognized as 
such by the Congress when a request is 
submitted for further aid to Tito. 

No Communist is truthworthy, and the 
Congress should give careful considera¬ 
tion to any request for aid to Communist 
Tito. The following article from a recent 
issue of Pathfinder, by Felix Morley, re¬ 
views the Yugoslavian situation and is 
worthy of your attention: 

No Communist Is Trustworthy 
(By Felix Morley) 

.In his speech at San Francisco, retiirning 
from the conference with General MacArthur 
on Wake Island, President Truman drew a 
fine distinction between communism, as an 
economic doctrine and communism as a po¬ 
litical arm of Russian imperialism. 

Close readers of the speech noted that Mr. 
Truman l&owhere criticized communism as 
such, although he sharply denounced the 
international Communist movement, Com¬ 
munist aggression and Communist im¬ 
perialism. 

This attempt to separate the economic and 
political aspects of communism has the 
greater significance because it is also found 
in the booklet Our Foreign Policy, published 
by the Department of State and widely cir¬ 
culated before the November 7 election. 

In this official publication it is suggested 
that socialism as an economic doctrine does 
not necessarily destroy individual freedom. 
The booklet says; “The deepening division 
between the Soviet-dominated bloc and the 
free world is not • * * a conflict between 
capitalism and communism.” 

Here the State Department disagrees with 
Lenin, the great hero of Soviet Russia, who 
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told Ills people 30 years ago that: “As long 
as capitalism and socialism remain we can¬ 
not live m peace. In the end one or the 
other will trumph; a funeral requiem will 
be sung either over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism ’’ 

It is the hope of the Department of State 
that a wedge can be driven between “na¬ 
tional" and “international" communism. 
That hope is the basis of our friendly policy 
toward Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. That 
hope explains Secretary Acheson’s apparent 
belief that we can recognize Red China and 
permit its entry into the UN. 

An argument heard frequently in Wash¬ 
ington is that the Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ers are not really convinced Marxists. Mao 
Tse-tung, the argument runs, cculd be de¬ 
veloped into a Chinese Tito. 

Because that argument is so prevalent, 
the viewpoint of Constantin Fotitch, the 
former Yugoslav Ambassador to the United 
States, acquires particular importance. 
Fotitch says that communism itself is the 
enemy, and that those who try to distinguish 
between Tito communism and Kremlin com¬ 
munism are fooling themselves. 

Fotitch is perhaps prejudiced, for he op¬ 
posed the Tito regime with all his great 
ability, and would be clapped in jail if he 
returned to Yugoslavia. But he knows that 
country, and it would be wise not to dis¬ 
count his conviction that Tito would never 
be a reliable ally against Soviet Russia. 

Yugoslav is now trying to secure upward 
of $500,000,000 from this country, to meet 
a food crisis for which the Tito regime blames 
a drought. Fotitch tells me that the real 
cause Is Communist policies, which have been 
BO confiscatory that many farmers have 
ceased tilling the soil. 

If the former Ambassador Is right, or even 
half right, it could be a stupid and costly 
error to pour money into Tito’s country on 
the assumption that this is containing 
communism. 

The entire theory of communism is based 
on the belief that free enterprise itself is 
evil, that governments everywhere should be 
taken over by those who aim to destroy 
private property, that when this is done all 
socialist governments will live in peace. 

As long as Tito and Mao Tse-tung call 
themselves Communists their actual or po¬ 
tential deviation from Moscow will he of 
secondary importance. We deceive ourselves 
If we think Yugoslav, Chinese, or American 
Communists are trustworthy because they 
sometimes criticize Moscow. 


The Korean War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include the following 
editorials from the Washington Times- 
Herald of December 4, 1950: 

Truman Should Get Out 

General MacArthur says that we are in 
an undeclared war with China. Mr. Truman 
brought this about in the name of 151,000,000 
Americans when he bought himself a war in 
Korea by executive fiat, in disregard of the 
Coniititution. Now we find ourselves booby- 
trapped by the hordes of Communist China. 

If this can be described as policy, it was 
poucy working under a blindfold. The coun¬ 
try is committed to a wholly useless war from 


which it can gain nothing. The special sin 
of Truman is that whatever we now do is 
bound to be wrong We can’t beat the Chi¬ 
nese with what we have. No American can 
acquiesce in the abandonment of 175,000 
of the Nation’s boys who are Tinman’s hos¬ 
tages to fate. And what about the wounded 
and prisoners left behind? 

Very little could improve this terrible pre¬ 
dicament but there would be some consola¬ 
tion and some reason for hope if the country 
could be relieved of the author of its misfor¬ 
tunes No man has ever done as much wrong 
to his country as Truman—not Buchanan, 
who was passive in the face of impending 
dissolution of the Union, not Wilson, who 
embarked upon the fatal course of global 
war, not even Franklin Roosevelt, who repre¬ 
sented the all-time low up to now. 

Truman doesn’t know where he’s been or 
where he is heading. If he expects to find 
out through consultation with Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee, he is laboring under another 
delusion. Nothing productive can be ex¬ 
pected from this tete-^-tete of third-raters. 

Truman should resign. Under the law of 
Presidential succession, we will be stuck with 
old Alben Barkley, the ancient Romeo and 
baby kisser, but, though he is no genius, the 
country could stomach him more easily than 
the dishonest nincompoop in the While 
House, who long ago lost his rudder. 

What Did You Expect? 

The British are knocking themselves out 
trying to avoid getting entangled in a major 
war with China or the Communists world 
empire. We can’t blame them too severly. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson have got us 
into this jam, and the British, having seen 
the appalling result, are saying, “Thanks, no. 
We have a previous engagement.” 

This attitude, however, puts a considerable 
strain on the fiction that the dirty work in 
Asia Is a United Nations war and that “col¬ 
lective security" is in process of being at¬ 
tained. 

it’s only peetense 

When Sir Gladwyn Jebb was called upon 
for a few well-chosen remarks before the 
UN Security Council, he studiously refrained 
from any mention of aggression by the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, contenting himself with a 
routine denunciation of North Korean ag¬ 
gression. This showed a high talent for dis¬ 
regarding the obvious staring one in the face. 

Yet it has been a consistent pretense that 
anything that the United States did Korea 
Involved 62 other nations equally, as this was 
a United Nations war approved by that many 
non-Communist states, and our forces were 
there merely as UN agents. When it comes 
to laying it on the line, however, everybody 
else takes a walk. 

There is no reason why this should come 
as any surprise, for Britain has made it 
abundantly clear that it will honor interna¬ 
tional commitments only as long as they are 
in the British national interest. Everybody 
had proof of that last June, when the execu¬ 
tive committee of the 'ullng Labor Party 
turned thumbs down on the Schuman plan 
for pooling western European Iron and steel 
resources 

The party pronouncement rejected any 
merging of Britain’s politics or economics 
with other countries. 

A UN WAR, BUT WHO FIGHTS? 

If there were any surviving doubts about 
Britain’s position, they were set to rest in 
the proceedings of the council of Europe’s 
consultative assembly in Paris Just before 
the Chinese Communists launched their 
Korean offensive. The idea of a European 
federation with supra-national authority 
was abandoned there in deference to the 
clearly expressed refusal of England to have 
any part of such an arrangement. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that Britain would make an exception of 


the United Nations and depart from its es¬ 
tablished policy of holding aloof from supra¬ 
national authorities denying England the 
power of independent decision in its own 
intei est 

Last May, at Madison, Wis , Mr Truman 
said that the sole course before the United 
States was to “move forward * * in co¬ 
opera fcion With other free countries * * * 

“Isolationism,” he said, "is no alternative. 
Isolationism is only a counsel of despair. 
Isolationism would bring on another war, 
and it would be a war in which we might 
stand alone against the rest of the world.’* 

We have the war, and for all practical pur¬ 
poses we are standing alone, and isolationism 
ceitainly did not bring it on. International¬ 
ism brought it on, but the other countries 
that have wished the doctrine on us are not 
sharing the results and responsibilities. 


Scroll for Courage Heartening Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr HOLIFIELD. Mr Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a newspaper edi¬ 
torial which appeared on November 14, 
1950, in the Los Angeles Daily News: 

Scroll for Courage Heartening Example 

A few evenings ago approximately 700 cit¬ 
izens, representing almost every racial and 
religious group in the community and a con¬ 
siderable variance in political thinking, met 
at dinner to honor Councilman Edward R. 
Roybal. 

These citizens signed a scroll conveying 
their compliments to the councilman and lis¬ 
tened to talks by a half dozen or so promi¬ 
nent citizens. The quality in Roybal which 
brought him that testimonial was his cour¬ 
age. Intellectual courage and honesty are 
virtually synonymous, and Roybal certainly 
has displayed them. 

Although it was Roybal’s refusal to vote 
for an ordinance requiring Communists to 
register that precipitated the action, it was 
not that alone that brought him praise. 
Certainly those who organized and spoke at 
the dinner are not Communists nor sympa¬ 
thetic with them. Neither is Roybal. In 
fact he despises communism. 

It was the way the councilman conducted 
himself—what he gave as his reasons for 
opposing the ordinance that brought such 
spontaneous acclaim from the community. 
Here, said the people who honored him, is 
a man who has convictions and is not afraid 
to express them in public and against great 
opposition and at great risk to his political 
future. 

Roybal is a devoutly religious man and 
he believes that it is an important part of 
his Christianity to fight for the rights of 
the people. This, of course, is not a belief 
confined to the Christian religion or any 
other. Judge Isaac Pacht, who spoke at 
the dinner on hehalf of some 300,000 Jews 
in this community, expressed a similar senti¬ 
ment. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. O’Dwyer a noted 
Catholic clergyman, was among the speakers. 

What the meeting pointed up to many 
of those who attended it was that here 
Is the answer to the technique of the Sen^ 
ator McCarthys. It is so easy to blame 
somebody. When the hue and cry start 
any hoodlum can Join In the outcry and 
hound the accused. It requires neither 
courage nor Intelligence to call names. 
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It has been amply demonstrated that the 
antidote for name calling is not more name 
calling- That puts accusers and attacked 
on the same level. The answer to name 
calling IS for people to arise and pay homage 
and tribute to good public olScials who 
show bravery before they can be attacked 
by the smear artists. 

There is no question but that Council¬ 
man Roybal would have come in for criticism 
by some who are chauvinistic, or worse, m 
their attitude. He may yet suffer. But he 
IS less likely to suffer because the individuals 
who delight to smear are usually a little 
on the timid side if they do not feel they 
have public opinion with them and they 
are even more timid where they are sure 
it IS against them. 

Consequently the moral importance of 
honoring a courageous councilman was not 
just that It bolstered one honest public 
official in his forthright attitude which is 
good, but that it sets a precedent which it 
would pay us to follow in America 
Besides, those who blame are obligated 
also to praise when praise is due. 

Sometimes we think Americans need a 
refresher course in the fine art of honorable 
mention.—L. E. C. 


The Election Didn’t Kill Socialism in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Reporter of 
November 24, 1950; 

The Election Didn’t Kill Socialism in 
America 

As time passes since the November elec¬ 
tions, many people are striving to inventory 
and assess what the results of that voting 
mean as a reflection of the thinking of a 
majority of the people and any changes 
thereof which may have occurred. 

Naturally, many of these conclusions are 
far-fetched as more time and subsequent 
expressions of public will are likely to prove. 

It is our feeling that the result expressed 
public anxiety and discontent, as well as un¬ 
certainty with the future, rather than any 
considerable swing to conservatism after a 
record-breaking period in which majority 
public sentiment has been even more liberal 
In its trend to the left. 

' We think, also, that many of the substan¬ 
tial exponents of ^‘things as they are,*’ and 
opponents of some of the fairly radical pro¬ 
posals of the present national administra¬ 
tion, became despenate in their opposition, 
convinced somehow that the 1960 elections 
might be their last chance in self defense. 
Therefore, they busied themselves, shook off 
the carping, pointless apathy which has 
marked their political activities for more 
than a decade, exerted their influence in an 
organized manner, recruited a heavy vote 
from their side of the argument and enjoyed 
a measure of success. 

If this be true, if the medical profession, 
the conservative farmers, the various types 
of religious leaders who had become con¬ 
cerned with the materialistic trend, and the 
regular loyal opposition really beshook 
themselves into vigorous action, the surpris¬ 
ing thing to us is that the results were not 
more startling than they were. 


True, the total popular vote assessed some¬ 
thing like 52 percent Republican and 48 per¬ 
cent Democratic, which could be interpreted 
as a majority in protest against thmgs as 
they are. But, because of the quirks of dis¬ 
tribution, the objectors failed to capture a 
majority of either national legislative body; 
and in the House, which is the best direct 
reflection of the public will, still are con¬ 
siderably in the minority. 

Just the same, we can already detect the 
beginnings of complacency among the ele¬ 
ments which so tardily reactivated them¬ 
selves politically; a sort of we-killed-the- 
bear attitude, as if their battle was won and 
over, once and for all. 

That IS emphatically not the case. The 
fight against “big government” against in¬ 
creasing paternalism, against the gradual 
domination of the individual and domina¬ 
tion of local governments, municipal, county, 
and State by an all-powerful centralised 
power has just begun. 

If some of the results of the last election 
can be interpreted as an awakening of the 
people generally to the situation, and we 
are not at all sure that it can, then, at best, 
this is victory only in a skirmish. 

State medicine, the so-called Brannan 
plan or any kindred agricultural scheme, 
rabid internationalism with its tremendous 
cost and contmuous embroilment m war, the 
general principle of subsidy and its com¬ 
panion, Federal control of production and 
individual initiative. Federal domination of 
schools, of welfare and charity, and the ever, 
ever increasing costs, bureaucracy, ineffi¬ 
ciency, waste, the bribing of great sections 
of the electorate with funds directly from 
the public treasury, and the ever-mounting 
taxes, taxes, taxes; these things are not dead. 
Nor are they even permanently defeated. 

These matters have been dignified by being 
publicly discussed as feasible. They have 
been made issues m an election. Therefore, 
the process of rationalizing them in the pub¬ 
lic mind has begun. We are being condi¬ 
tioned to ultimate acceptance. The advo¬ 
cates of such are too deeply entrenched in 
positions of influence to give up now. There 
are still too many Americans who are 
gullible, who think there is a pot of gold at 
the end of every rainbow; who have been 
taught that Uncle Sam knows best; who 
have fallen for the sophistry of “you take the 
handout, let them pay for it” and still don’t 
realize that “them” is really “us;” who fail 
to realize the long-term dangers which lie 
in unthinking docility. • 

If you mean it then, the battle has just 
begun. Perpetual vigilance is the price of 
continued freedom. 


Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a resolution ap¬ 
proved by the national legislative com¬ 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This resolution was passed on Novem¬ 
ber IB, 1950: 

Statement of the National Legislative Com¬ 
mittee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
U iWTED States, in Regard to Veterans' 
Housing 

November 18, 1950. 

The national legislative committee. Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 


views with grave concern the action of the 
executive branch of October 12, 1950, in ap¬ 
plying strict credit controls curbs on the 
veterans’ home loan program. 

Due to the necessity for diverting essential 
materials to an expanded defense effort, and 
to hold the line against inflationary pres¬ 
sure stimulated by increased defense spend¬ 
ing, It was necessary, the committee concedes, 
to apply certain controls on housing credit. 
However, the executive branch disregarded 
certain principles in applying these credit 
controls and toward this the Veterans of 
Foreign V/ars must take strong exception. 

First, the preferences accorded veterans 
under existing law were given only token 
consideration, notwithstanding the specific 
language of the Defense Production Act that 
such veterans preferences be preserved. In 
the opinion of the committee the veteran 
whose annual earnings are in the $2,500 to 
$4,000 range is for all practical purposes ex¬ 
cluded from the housing market. Here, 
wheie the housing need was the greatest, was 
permitted to fall the greater burden of the 
credit-control program. This, in the opinion 
of the committee, constitutes a tragic 
blunder 

Secondly, if 850,000 housing starts Is the 
target for 1951, and the committee believes 
that the home credit controls will result in 
little more than half that number, then the 
great majority of such homes should be chan¬ 
neled into the low and middle price ranges 
with the veterans obtaining preference in the 
acquisition of this housing To provide oth¬ 
erwise constitutes a breach of faith of the 
men who fought World War n while a grate¬ 
ful Congress in 1944 fashioned the veteran 
home loan program of the GI bill of rights. 

It IS also unfortunate that at this time, 
when many World War 11 veterans are facing 
recall to active service and perhaps combat 
duty against Communist aggressors, that 
these same veterans must witness or even 
experience a denial of a veterans’ benefit. 

The executive branch also erred in not at¬ 
tempting to accomplish the objectives of the 
Defense Production Act by first curtailing 
nonessential commercial construction and 
high- and luxury-pnced homes. Instead, 
the burden was permitted to fall principally 
on the low and middle income group in 
which group the veterans of World War TI 
largely fall. This disregard of a veterans 
benefit by the executive branch must be rec¬ 
tified without delay. 

The national legislative committee there¬ 
fore calls upon the President of the United 
States to issue instructions immediately to 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to 
amend the October 12 home credit regula¬ 
tions so that a veteran may obtain a home 
costing $10,000 or less without the necessity 
of making a down payment. 

Approved by the national legislative com¬ 
mittee, November 18, 1950. 


Polish United Societies of Chelsea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to ii^iide 
a copy of my address at lhe 
Pulaski Day parade and commemoration 
exercises at the Pulai^ monument, 
Chelsea, Mass., on Sunday, October 15, 
1950: 

Men are fighting and dying at this very 
hour. 
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Four thousand young Americans, so young 
that they still seem like children to the 
paients who brought them into this world 
just 18, 20, or 22 years ago, have paid the 
highest price for the manhood that came to 
them so suddenly and so far from home. 

They sleep in eternal rest, and each day 
more comrades join them in the bivouac 
of the dead. 

The people of Chelsea know, for some of 
your sons are numbered among the dead, the 
wounded, and the missing, m the fight for 
fieedom that the United States, in the name 
of the United Nations, is winning in Korea. 

They did not put aside the happy and 
productive work of peacetime and take up 
arms to defend their homes, their cities, or 
their Nation. 

Why did they have to travel half way 
around the earth to defend a people they 
scarcely knew? 

Casmiir Pulaski, one of the great men of 
history, knew the answer to that a long time 
ago. 

One hundred and seventy-one years have 
passed since the Polish nobleman made a 
far more difficult journey to help Americans 
win their Independence. This week we com¬ 
memorate his great vision, his military 
genius, and the supreme sacrifice which he 
made on the altar of our freedom. 

Pulaski knew that the God-given right to 
liberty can never be divided by the barriers 
of geography, language, or creed. It belongs 
to all men of good will, whatever their origin. 

It was a long way, measured in months of 
travel from Warsaw, Poland, to Savannah. 
Ga., In 1779. It is still a great distance from 
Chelsea, Mass., to Seoul, Korea, In 1960, 
but a soldier can leave here and be there in 
a few days of Interrupted flying. 

Korea, its people and its problems, are 
much closer than we think to the everyday 
life that is lived in Chelsea, as science and 
invention make us realize that we cannot 
confine ourselves to the sense pf community 
we feel in our city, State, or Nation. Another 
relationship, that of the world-neighborhood, 
is calling upon us to devise a system that 
will protect all nations and all men from the 
new form of slavery that threatens the earth. 

In other days, men could escape from 
tyranny because no oppressor had the means 
to turn this whole planet into a jail. 

But now there is no hiding place left. 

The instruments of science can reach 
everywhere. 

In the control of evil men, these blessings 
can become a curse. 

If we are to be free, we can no longer run 
away. 

The thoughtless person who says that what 
happens in Korea, or Berlin, or Indochina, 
or Washington is no concern of his is making 
a terrible mistake. It could be fatal if such 
Ignorance spreads. 

We are celebrating Pulaski Day not be¬ 
cause it gives us the passing joy of seeing a 
colorful parade. We have not come here in 
idle curiosity to consider for a moment a 
name that meant so much to us in our 
school days, and then put it aside until wa 
revive its memory again on this day in 1961. 

History has no meaning and no lessons for 
us If we treat It lightly. 

Pulaski was a man before he was a general. 

The outward trappings of uniform and 
fame are nothing compared with his faith, 
his belief, and his actions. 

He became great because he was so right, 
in a way that extended far into the future, 
to the present and even beyond. Pulaski is 
alive today because his passionate devotion 
to human rights and human freedoms is 
what this world needs above all now, if it is 
not to lose, what he helped to win. 

The victories of yesterday can become the 
defeats of today forfeited by Indiflerence and 
neglect. 

Puln.ski*s bones have turned to dust, but 
his spirit naurches on in the minds and 


hearts of men and women who are alive to 
the dangers and responsibilities of 1950. Old 
injustices are corrected. New ones appear. 
Tyrants soften their unsuspecting victims 
by thought control before they bear down 
physically Vigilance as the protector of our 
liberties must be exercised in all the dimen¬ 
sions of human experience. Words and deeds 
are no longer reliable in themselves. We 
must always look for the hidden meanings 
to save ourselves from being deceived 

Pulaski believed in the right of all men 
to be free. 

That is why he helped us. 

That is why we, in the name of the United 
Nations, are helping the Koreans. 

Our men are demonstrating that courage, 
as ever, is an indispensable quality of a 
free man’s faith. 

But to it we must add intelligence 

The mental alertness that knows what we 
are fighting for, and the clear thinking that 
seems through the clever lies of enemy 
propaganda, so that we will not be confused 
or taken in by half-truths or rumors. 

General Pulaski was a man who did his 
own thinking He did not depend on others 
to do it for him. 

He was a leader among the sturdy and 
self-reliant men who won the American Rev¬ 
olution. They and their discendants, to¬ 
gether with the new sons and daughters who 
fled Europe to find the freedom of oppor¬ 
tunity here, have built a nation that helps 
others as well as itself. And this was ac¬ 
complished by people first, with Government 
assisting in a secondary role. 

The American experiment, stressing In¬ 
dividual worth, has exceeded even the fond¬ 
est hopes of the founding fathers. 

We are not going to abandon this good 
thing for the empty promises of communism. 
We know that under our free system, every 
person has a chance to improve himself, 
even while he helps others as a member of 
the greatest production team in history. 

We also know that our liberty, with the 
material abundance which Is proof of its 
vitality, cannot survive in a world where all 
other peoples have been reduced to slavery. 
We are helping our war-weakened friends to 
recover their self-reliance. In cooperation 
with them, we shall bring order to this world, 
based on a world constitution guided by 
reason, justice, and faith in God. 

The Western World looks to us for leader¬ 
ship, not only in material things, but in the 
spirit that made them possible. 

We demonstrated* this positive leadership 
in Korea and took the ball away from the 
Communists. 

To continue we must have allies rather 
than dependents. 

Weaker democracies will become strong, 
and those now in captivity will regain their 
independence, If we do not slacken In our 
purpose. 

The trend toward concentration of power 
in the hands of the few must be reversed. 
In government and in industry, we must 
strive to keep close to the citizen and the 
worker. Freedom has a hollow ring when a 
person cannot see or speak to his representa¬ 
tive in government or to his employer in 
business. 

That self-reliance which we find in the 
example of Pulaski, and Americans like him, 
will disappear from our way of life unless 
we decentralize as much as possible, per¬ 
mitting people to have a genuine feeling of 
paricipation in the events which affect their 
lives. 

If Pulaski were living in our times, I can¬ 
not Imagine him feeling so insignificant con¬ 
cerning his government that he would not 
even bother to vote. I cannot vlsiiallze him 
as taking some small Job at the age of 26 and 
staying in that one groove for the rest of his 
life in return for Job-security, It is impos¬ 
sible to imagine him as a person who would 


say. “Let George do it” to every problem out¬ 
side of his family and his woik. 

To him, life was not just a span of years 
along which he could coast with as much 
comfort and as little annoyance as he could 
manage. 

It was much, much more than that. 

He did not live for himself alone, but to 
win the freedom under which hundreds of 
millions of people would find greater fulfill¬ 
ment m the generations that followed 

It is a strange but inspiring parallel of his¬ 
tory that two countries so far apart—Poland 
and America—should have been so alike in 
their early desire for freedom and in the 
vigor with which they have fought for it on 
every front down through the years 

It has created a kinship between our two 
peoples that will never die 

Encouraged by the memory of Pulaski, Po¬ 
land will regain her independence No one 
can predict just when, but of this we can be 
sure The United States will be a leader 
among those who will bring about the libera¬ 
tion of Pulaski’s homeland. 

We offer prayerful thanks to the memory 
of a great soldier in a great cause. 

Because of him and his fellow-revolution¬ 
ists, we in these blessed United States are 
free. 

We promise that we shall carry on the good 
work until the people of Poland and all other 
enslaved nations can live as human beings 
again. 

When that day comes, Pulaski’s victory will 
be complete. 


Who Failed? 
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Ml'. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today's 
New York Herald Tribune carries a very 
timely discussion of the present emer¬ 
gency in Korea written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop. I offer it for the perusal 
of my colleagues, not as carping criti¬ 
cism but as the basis for constructive ac¬ 
tion to prevent a recurrence of this type 
of catastrophe: 

Who Failed? 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Washington. —^Every American, in and out 
Of public life, is asking who is responsible 
for the disastrous intelligence failure which 
has now led to military disaster In Korea. 
The answer is simple. The whole respon¬ 
sibility belongs to Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
own intelligence organization, headed by one 
of the little circle of high staff officers who 
have been with Mac Arthur since Bataan, 
MaJ. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 

This would not be so, If General MacArthur 
were subject to normal rules. In a normal 
war theater, agent nets and other machinery 
for gathering and processing intelligence be¬ 
long to the national intelligence organiza¬ 
tion, the CIA, 'In a normal theater, by the 
same token, the theater G-2 Is primarily re¬ 
sponsible for military Interpretation of the 
intelligence thus obtained, and has only the 
most limited responsibility for Intelligence 
collection. 

Even during the Second World War, how¬ 
ever, when this pattern was becoming estab¬ 
lished in other theaters, General MacArthur 
showed sharp dislike for It. Indeed, he 
actually banned the CIA’s wartime predeces¬ 
sor, the Office of Strategic Services, from op- 
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crating in his Pacific theater. Postwar, he 
continued to maintain the same han until 
this spring, when the CIA was at last per¬ 
mitted to get its toe in the door. Even then, 
moreover, the unusual concession was de¬ 
manded and granted, that the local repre¬ 
sentatives of the CIA should he placed un¬ 
der the operational control of General Wil¬ 
loughby, as theater G-2. 

TROUBLE AFTER INCHON 

This arrangement remained in force after 
the Korean war broke out, until after the 
Inchon landing operation. The bold and 
brilliant stroke at Inchon was the best pos¬ 
sible proof that a great military commander 
like MacArthur can -work real miracles with 
good intelligence. Inchon would hardly 
have been possible without solid detailed in¬ 
formation about the weakness of the enemy 
defenses, and MacArthur himself congratu¬ 
lated the CIA representatives on their part in 
securing this information. 

For some occult reason, however, trouble 
followed almost at once. Not very long 
after the Inchon landing, the arrangement 
made in the spring was suddenly upset. Tiie 
old ban on the CIA was again enforced. 

The whole task of gathering and processing 
intelligence, as well as interpreting the in¬ 
telligence for the theater commander and 
for Washington, once mor» reverted to Gen¬ 
eral Willoughby’s organiasation, where the 
entire responsibility still remains. 

Rather transparent attempts are now be¬ 
ing made to suggest that the intelligence 
thus provided was not really so bad after 
all. It IS hinted, in one breath, that our 
plans in Korea only miscarried because of 
the interdict on air operations heyond the 
Chinese border (which General MacArthur, 
of course, knew all about long before he gave 
the recent order to attack). In the next 
breath, it is also stated that the true in¬ 
tention of •the “Home by Christmas” offen¬ 
sive was only to blunt an expected Chinese 
onslaught. This is demonstrable nonsense. 

MAC ARTHUR'S BELIEF 

As early as late September General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been positively convinced that 
the Chinese would not intervene in Korea. 
At Wake Island, he expressed this conviction 
most forcibly to the President, only a few 
days before the Chinese crossed the border. 
The sudden appearance of Chinese troops in 
combat in October very evidently took our 
divisions in Korea wholly by surprise. And 
even thereafter, the authorities in Tokyo 
clearly believed that the Chinese interven¬ 
tion was essentially unimportant, inspiring 
many stories about the small numbers of 
Chinese troops in Korea and their demorali¬ 
zation by American fire power. 

Finally, no general in his senses would 
have hurled our thin lines of men, with a 
great gap in the center, against an enemy 
whom he did not confidently regard as weak 
and on the run. General MacArthur must, 
he can only, have ordered the “home by 
Christmas” offensive on the basis of an esti¬ 
mate of enemy capabilities and intentions 
so grossly false that over 200,000 Chinese 
troops were somehow lost in the shuffle. He 
must, he can only, have been perfectly sin¬ 
cere in saying that he hoped to “end the war 
for all practical purposes.” It Is a dreadful 
thing that General MacAfthur thus walked 
into a huge, well-laid trap. But It Is more 
Just to our most enninent American soldier 
to admit this frankly, than to try to pretend 
that he got into the trap of his own volition. 

In short, the horror that confronts us 
proves the converse of a rule already given. 
Just as a great commander can work miracles 
with good intelligence, so even the greatest 
commander cannot overcome bad intelli¬ 
gence. Since the bad Intelligence emanated 
from General MacArthur’s own headquarters, 
this may displease those who like to believe 
that he has attained a sbrt of divine perfec¬ 
tion. But facts are facts nonetheless, and 
they must be faced. 


Puerto Rican Radicals m Minority 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Decernber 4,1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, fol¬ 
lowing the Nationalist disorders in 
Puerto Rico recently and the attempt on 
the life of President Truman by two of 
their numbers, Gov. Luis Munoz Marin 
made a speech in which he expressed the 
deep feeling of the majority of his people 
against these criminal disorders. 

Radicals in this country have seized 
this opportunity created by their fellow 
travelers in Puerto Rico to launch new 
blasts against our form of government, 
all based on false or distorted facts. 

It was my privilege to sponsor a bill in 
Congress which permitted the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own governor 
for the first time in 1948. Political 
rights there are fully guaranteed. 
Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United 
States. 

In justice to the sane-thinking citizens 
of Puerto Rico, I believe the facts set 
forth by Gov. Munoz Marin are worthy 
of our consideration, and I herewith pre¬ 
sent the speech which he made: 

Gov. Ltjis Mufroz Marin's Speech, November 
1, 1950 

The people of Puerto Rico are profoundly 
indignant at the attempt made at Blair 
House, in which two Puerto Rican national¬ 
ists were involved. We would feel ashamed 
of calling ourselves Puerto Ricans, if it were 
not for the fact that the Nationalist gang¬ 
sters are less than 600 in number, among 
the more than 2,000,000 decent, democracy- 
loving American citizens that make up our 
community. We have a genuine admiration 
and affection for President Truman, not only 
because of his leadership in these troubled 
times of the world, but in a more intimate 
sense, because of his constant, fair-minded, 
generous attitude in helping Puerto Rico to 
help itself. We are deeply relieved that this 
criminal attempt was as futile as the vio¬ 
lence that we have experienced from the 
same source and under the same guidance 
in Puerto Rico during the last 2 days. This 
crime confirms my conviction of the connec¬ 
tion of these mad, grotesque, and futile Na¬ 
tionalist violence makers in Puerto Rico with 
communistic propaganda strategy all over 
the world. . 

The Nationalists started violence and as¬ 
sassination last Monday in Puerto Rico, 
Twenty-seven people were killed and about 
90 wounded. In numbers, they are an in¬ 
significant group favoring the. independence 
of Puerto Rico. The issue in Puerto Rico 
is not between colonialism and independ¬ 
ence. We are not a colony of the United 
States. We are citizens of the United States 
and our island is associated on a basis of 
freedom with the United States. We are 
members of the Independence of the United 
States. 

The last time the Nationalist Party risked 
the hazard of democracy by going to the 
polls was in 1932. At that time they man¬ 
aged to get only 6,000 votes out of 400,000 
votes cast. Since then, they have expressed 
the conviction that Votes and democracy 
are not important, I am Governor of 
Puerto Rico by a majority of 890^000 
votes out of a total of 640,000, but my oppo¬ 
nents, who polled the other 250,000, are 100 
percent with me in condemning this das¬ 
tardly attmpt on JPresident Truman’s life 


and all the criminal works of this Commu¬ 
nist-prompted lunacy. The Nationalists have 
no political power. They have no votes and 
they hate votes. Votes to them are as re¬ 
pugnant as holy water to the devil. As de¬ 
cent Christians, as militant members of the 
democratic world, all Puerto Rico tonight 
IS filled with wrath and indignation. 

I have just talked to President Truman 
on the telephone and I expressed to him 
the joy of our people that the criminal at¬ 
tack was warded off. I am happy to say that 
the President answered me that the facts are 
clearly understood. 

In the name of the people of Puerto Rico, 

I wish also to convey our grief to the family 
of the guard who lost his life at Blair House 
today. 

As sensational as these developments 
have been they have had little effect on 
the economy of the island. This is re¬ 
vealed in a letter I have received from 
the Sugar Producers Association which 
follows: 

Asociacion de Productores 
DE AzVcae de Puerto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R , November 29, 1950, 
Hon Fred L Crawford, 

House Office Bmlding, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You are certainly aware of the 
recent events in Puerto Rico: uprise in the 
Insular Prison, rioting and street shooting. 

You are also aware of the fact that two 
individuals in Washington made an attempt 
to shoot President Truman. Two days be¬ 
fore, a similar attempt against Gov. Mufioz 
Marin also failed. The uprising, the rioting, 
and the criminal attempts against both 
President TTuman and Governor Mufioz 
Marin have had general condemnation in 
the island. 

Since you may have been given a distorted 
version of the events in Puerto Rico, it may 
be appropriate for us to explain some facts. 
We are doing that herein: 

The government of Puerto Rico is genu¬ 
inely democratic; a government elected by 
the people with their votes at a democratic 
election with political rights fully guaran¬ 
teed to all. Because of these circumstances, 
the citizens of Puerto Rico, who are at the 
same time citizens of the United States, en¬ 
joy the benefits of freedom as do the citi¬ 
zens of all democratic countries. 

The unfortunate events of the last few 
days are the work of misled fanatics of an 
ill-assorted group of irresponsible individ¬ 
uals, moved by a misconception of ideals. 
Their kind is limited to a minority of 600 to 
1,000 individuals out of a population of over 
2,000,000 peaceful, law-abiding citizens. 
Many of them have already paid with their 
lives for their mistaken ideal of liberty. 

Commerce and industry have not suffered 
in the least as a consequence of these acts. 
There has been no interruption of trade. 
Factories have continued their normal op¬ 
erations- Banks have not closed their doors. 
The life of the community has not been 
altered except in the few places where the 
riots occurred. Puerto Rico is today going 
about its business as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. And we feel that this is the best 
indication that the sudden disorders caused 
were promptly and effectively controlled by 
the government. 

In Justice to all Puerto Ricans, it has been 
our, earnest desire to convey to you a true 
picture of the situation, and we sincerely r 
request your cooperation in passii^ on 
information to your friends ,an<t^ ^sociates, 
hoping that by so doing' ypti ydll be render¬ 
ing a valuable service to a people ydio under 
no, circumstances should have thrust upon 
them the indignity of the acts of Irresponsi¬ 
ble individuals. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. B. GARCfA MiNDEZ, 
Executive Vice President, 
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Address of Hon. A. 0. Stanley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF Missoxmi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, -under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am including an eloquent 
and thought-provoking address de¬ 
livered by Hon. A, O. Stanley, chairman 
of the United States section, Interna¬ 
tional Joint Commission and for many 
years a Member of the United States 
Senate, before the Rotary Club at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., November 15, 1950: 

The ages present no scene so fraught with 
pathos or tragedy as that of the most opulent, 
prosperous, and puissant nation on this earth 
seeking nothing for itself and endeavoring 
only, perhaps in vain, to preserve that peace 
of the world against a single insolent and 
ariogant aggressor. 

While sages, jurists, and statesmen in a 
war-weary world are exhausting all the re¬ 
sources of international council and con¬ 
ciliation to avert the impending catastrophe, 
our youth gird themselves for war and 
mothers weep and pray. 

Is it humanly possible to substitute the 
rule of reason for the arbitraments of the 
sword? 

How can international differences be sub¬ 
mitted to some form of judicial determina¬ 
tion, can any leagues, alliances or any other 
concert of peace-loving peoples save a 
devastated and ravaged world from a last 
dismal resort to organized murder known as 
world war? 

In the abhorred event of*the recurrence of 
International conflict nothing is obviously 
so essential as International solidarity on 
this hemisphere. 

Above all, there should be between Canada 
and the United States the most cordial and 
complete cooperation, yea, more than co¬ 
operation, complete integration of all our 
powers, resources, equipment, and manpower 
for the common defense. Happily both 
countries keenly alive to the exigency of the 
hour are laboring earnestly and efilclently 
toward the Immediate attainment of that 
end. It is generally assumed by the man In 
the street that this cordial and cooperative 
spirit now so manifest between these great 
and friendly neighbors always existed simply 
because it should have existed. It la a fact 
nevertheless that nothing could have been 
further from the truth. Prior to the organ¬ 
ization of the International Joint Commis¬ 
sion, under the so-called Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11,1909, and other similar 
measures, looking to the Just and peaceful 
settlement of differences between these two 
countries, no such feeling existed. 

Until 1912, when the International Joint 
Commission was formed, interminable dis¬ 
putes accompanied almost every effort to 
establish the approximately 3,000 miles of 
boundary extending from Passamaquoddy 
Bay to the Strait of Juan de Puca. On more 
than one occasion border controversy brought 
the two countries to the verge of armed con¬ 
flict. 

Battleships poised for action at the 
mouth of the Columbia River; a United 
States Senator calling for 30,000 to 40,000 
rifles beyond the Rocky Mountains; the Brit¬ 
ish Premier declaring in Parliament that 
•‘England knows her rights and dares to 
maintain them"; and "54-40 or flght" was a 
party slogan in a PrcsidontliU campaign in 
the United 3bates, 


This background of hostility had its gen¬ 
esis ill the American Revolution A numer¬ 
ous and powerful minority, having resisted 
thiough the conflict any resort to arms or 
separation from the mother country, at its 
close, estimated at more than 100,000 were 
forced into exile. Sailing for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick or crossing Lake Huron 
and the Niagara Rivei to people in the un¬ 
inhabited wilds of Ontario and, unfortu¬ 
nately, carrying with them the bitter mem¬ 
ories of 8 years of savage civil warfare, passed 
on to their children and their children’s 
children the bitter story of confiscation, per¬ 
secution, and exile. For more than a cen- 
tuiy this unfortunate atmosphere of sus¬ 
picion and hostility was pievalent especially 
in the maritime provinces. All efforts to 
adjust the boundary weie productive of more 
or less acrimonious disputes. The Webster- 
Ashburton treaty fixing the boundaiy be¬ 
tween Maine and New Brunswick was nego¬ 
tiated only after 50 years of wrangling and 
threats of war by both sides. And as late as 
1903, in the controversy over the Alaskan 
boundary, Canada protested against the 
award, alleging that Great Britain in culti¬ 
vating the friendship of the United States 
had sacrificed the best interests of the Do¬ 
minion Government. 

Following the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
it became more and more apparent that the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of both 
countries depended upon the maintenance 
of a more friendly relation between these 
two great countries and in ultimately secur¬ 
ing, if humanly possible, their close and 
cordial cooperation. Both Governments 
were seeking a more flexible and more di¬ 
rect means of adjusting the differences con¬ 
stantly arising between the two countries. 

Happily that delicate and difficult task was 
assigned to the two men, who, in all the 
world, probably were best qualified to dis¬ 
charge it—the then United States Secretary. 
Elihu Root, whom Theodore Roosevelt re¬ 
garded as the wisest man he ever knew, and 
the erudite James Bryce, British Ambassador 
to the United States and dean of the diplo¬ 
matic corps. After years of study their ar¬ 
duous efforts at last resulted in the Bound¬ 
ary Waters Treaty whose prime purpose was 
"to prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters, and to settle all questions 
involving the rights, obligations, or inter¬ 
ests of cither Nation in relation to the other 
or to the inhabitants of the other along their 
common frontier, and to make provision for 
the adjustment and settlement of all such 
questions," 

The treaty provided for the establishment 
and maintenance of an International Joint 
Commission composed of six members to 
carry out those objectives. 

Without precedent In the history of In¬ 
ternational relations, this unique body is 
clothed with varied and plenary powers— 
administrative, investigative, arbitral, and 
judicial. In fact, it can exercise some form 
of jurisdiction over all “matters of difference 
Involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or of the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or 
their respective Inhabitants." 

Few courts, national or international, have 
ever been called upon to exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion over a wider domain, a greater number 
of inhabitants, or more vast interests. And 
no such court from the days of Henry of 
Navarre has been more successful in the dis¬ 
charge of Its grave and difficult duties than 
this International Joint Commission. 

International differences of course multi¬ 
plied with the progress and development of 
the two countries. The ever-increasing use’ 
of boundary waters for purposes of power and 
irrigation produced trouble spots all along 
the 3,000 miles of boundary. 

As stated by Elihu Root, one of the authors 
of the Treaty, it was the result of three years 
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Of negotiations "upon a great and increasing 
number of vexatious questions and contro¬ 
versies then pending for solution between 
two countries. There was the question of 
tl-e diveision of water at Niagara Falls, the 
diversion of the waters of the St. Mary and 
Milk Rivers; the proposed changi^ of the 
levels of Lake Champlain, the utilization of 
the border lakes from North Lake to the 
Lake of the Woods, and the effect of a change 
of levels in that vast watershed upon ripar¬ 
ian property—industrial development and 
fisheries and wildlife in the whole region " 

"With all these and many other questions," 
says Mr Root, “we have undertaken in this 
treaty to treat matters In a little broader 
way " 

In fact, the Commission created by this 
treaty is unique in the extent, the number, 
and character of powers conferred upon it. 

As stated by Mr. Chako in a recent history 
of this Commission: 

"Since the Hague Convention in 1899, na¬ 
tions have concluded numerous agreements 
among themselves which provided for inves¬ 
tigations—agencies to elucidate the facts or 
the laws involved in disputes arising among 
them. ♦ * * 

"But not one single Commission in this 
entire galaxy is clothed with that aggregate 
of powers which is delegated to the Interna¬ 
tional Joint Commission. 

"It Is to a certain extent, an administra¬ 
tive agency like the Commission on the 
Rhine and the Danube; it acts as a court in 
protecting water rights in boundary streams, 
it is a Commission of inquiry and concilia¬ 
tion, and last but not least, an arbitral tribu¬ 
nal, a miniature Hague Court under article 
X. The vast scope and variety of its duties 
and powers is apparent In the provisions of 
article IX that: 

"The high contracting parties further agree 
that any other questions or matters of dif¬ 
ference arising between them involving the 
rights, obligations, or Interests of either in 
relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along the common frontier be¬ 
tween the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada shall be referred from time to time 
to the International Joint Commission, etc." 

Some idea of the extent of authority and 
jurisdiction hitherto exercised by on^ or the 
other of the two Governments was abrogated 
and vested in this great Commission, as evi¬ 
denced by the fact that this body now exer¬ 
cises some form of supervision or control 
over all changes of level, diversion, uses, or 
pollution of all boundary waters or of streams 
crossing the boundary. In this category fall 
the Great Lakes, whose waterborne traffic Is 
the wonder of the world, 

' "A steam shovel," remarks Michael Cos¬ 
tello, "at an iron mine in Minnesota scooped 
up 20 tons of iron ore at a single bite and 
dropped it into a railroad dump car. Seven 
days later and 1,000 miles away a Pittsburgh 
mill was making that ore into steel." 

In 8 months the freight carried over this 
waterway exceeds the total annual tonnage 
of all our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports 
combined, and nowhere else in the world la 
it carried at greater speed or less cost. Dur¬ 
ing the First World War, Lord George perti¬ 
nently observed, "Coal Is life." At that time 
the statement contained much truth, since 
the bulk of all our commercial and indus¬ 
trial activities were then dependent upon 
steam. This is no longer the case—modern 
life is literally "wired" in every essential 
phase; by electricity homes are lighted and 
heated; trains are driven and the wheels and 
looms of mills and factories whirl and buzz 
in response to this silent but irresistible 
force. 

Now in the bulk this electrical energy is 
derived from falling water, and the greater 
part of these lakes and streams which fur¬ 
nish this hydroelectric power which cross or 
form the international boundary, and con- 
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sequently under the terms of the treaty, fall 
to a greater or lesser extent under the super¬ 
vision or control of this International Joint 
Commission. 

To Illustrate, at the direction of the two 
Governments, we have for several years been 
engaged in a most interesting study of the 
great Columbia River and its tributaries. It 
IS as amazing as true that approximately 40 
percent of the hydroelectric power of this 
continent, developed or potential, is derived 
from this single river system. 

Some years since Professor Magnusson, in 
a series of exhaustive studies of the Columbia 
and other transboundary streams, declared 
that a river system is in a way like a living 
organism. In its proper development you 
cannot bisect It by an imaginary boundary 
line without irreparable injury and loss to 
the parts thus arbitrarily separated. 

In the economic and efficient utilization 
of the illimitable national resources of these 
great waterways forming or crossing the 
boundary they must necessarily be treated 
as one system, absolutely without regard to 
any local interest or imaginary line. 

The great structures in these streams es¬ 
sential to meeting the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial needs of both countries necessarily 
supersede or supplement one another. The 
effects of a great dam on one side of the 
border may and often does directly or indi¬ 
rectly affect similar structures on the other. 
For that reason the efficient and economical 
development of both countries demands that 
such works should be as they are constructed 
by the concurrent action of both countries 
through the services of the International 
Joint Commission. 

To illustrate the close interrelation of such 
structures in boundary and transboundary 
waters, we are now considering the probable 
construction of the Libby Dam. This great 
structure located on the upper reaches of the 
Kootenay River in Montana to a height of 
approximately 400 feet and impounding 
6,670,000 million acre-feet, is capable of gen¬ 
erating 620,000 kilowatts of electrical energy. 
The flow of this stream derived as it Is from 
the glaciers and ice fields of the far north, is 
highly seasonal, consisting In the main of 
the floods and freshets caused by the melting 
of the ice and snow fields in the early spring. 
These surplus waters from time immemorial 
have flowed unused from the frozen heights 
and plateaus of our Rocky Mountains to the 
sea, of little or no use to man or beast, and 
in their destructive course flooding towns 
and villages and devastating the richest agri¬ 
cultural lands in Idaho and British Co¬ 
lumbia. 

This one structure will change the whole 
picture in both countries. This dam will 
impound all the flood waters of the Tipper 
Kootenay and will forever save harmless from 
formerly recurrent floods, the surpassingly 
fertile flats of the Kootenay and all the 
dwellers therein. These waters thus cap¬ 
tured will then pass in controlled stages 
down the stream through the penstocks of 
six great installations in Canada on the west 
arm of the Kootenay, structures producing 
the bulk of the Installed hydroelectric power 
of the whole Dominion, adding to the volume 
and value of the present installed capacity 
of 400,260 horsepower, with an annual aver¬ 
age output of 282,621 kilowatt-hours. Roll- ’ 
Ing on these once dreaded and desolating 
flood waters, will return to the United States 
and to the great forebay of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the mightiest structure of its kind on 
the face of the earth, firming and enriching 
its huge capacity of electrical energy and 
lending further aid to the future irrigation 
of more than a million acres of fertile and 
now semiarid lands, thence on down the 
course of the mighty river to the sea, It will 
perform a similar: service for the great dams 
at Bock Island and Bonneville. 


This Libby Dam project is but a part, and 
a small part, of the enlightened and cooper¬ 
ative effort of these great and friendly neigh¬ 
bors in a joint and comprehensive develop¬ 
ment of the illimitable natural resources of 
their boundary and transboundary waters 
under the wise guidance and direction of the 
International Joint Commission. 

We are now considering ways and means 
for a further utilization of the potential hy¬ 
droelectric power of Niagara Falls without 
detriment to the beauties of that natural 
wonder. Our skilled experts and engineers 
have just demonstrated that it is physically 
possible and probably practicable to harness 
and put to beneficial use the illimitable force 
of the ocean’s high tides in Passamaquoddy 
Bay, and having once before approved, to 
again investigate, and I trust recommend, 
the enormous hydroelectric power patented 
ill the international section of the St. Law¬ 
rence River where by the erection of a single 
structure we can readily develop a plant of 
2,200,000 horsepower with an average output 
of 12,600,000 kilowatt-hours. Half of the 
installed capacity will be on the United 
States side and half on the Canadian side 
of the international boundary. Each coun¬ 
try would get 6,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year. 

What an example we set to the hostile, 
snarling, and suspicious nations of the Old 
World. Here we have learned that our future 
happiness and prosperity lies in cooperation, 
not aggression. In a wise and broad-minded 
program of mutual aid in sharing and not 
by impeding or preventing prosperity of our 
neighbors, this program, so admirable in time 
of peace, is absolutely essential to our sur¬ 
vival in time of war. In the presence of the 
pending threat, we may well exclaim with 
wise old Ben Franklin, "We must hang to¬ 
gether or we shall hang separately." 

I devoutly rejoice that today, in all our 
preparations for mutual defense, we are as 
one nation, in absolute accord in the pool¬ 
ing and allocating of our national resources, 
the quality and character of munitions, arms, 
and armament. In the event of that awful 
and evil hour, Canada and these United 
States shall stand as one man in resources, 
in armament, equipment, in an Invincible 
and unconquerable purpose, for a high cause, 
"to suffer, resist, fight, and, if need be, to 
die.” And well we may, for I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that in the event of attack we shall 
alike feel the impact of the same blow and 
at the same time. 

No great and free nation ever was or ever 
will be dominated by air power alone. Air¬ 
planes and atomic bombs may devastate but 
they can never subdue our countries. In 
the nature of things we can never be taken, 
can never be subjugated without the physi¬ 
cal presence of an irresistible army. No such 
force threatens, of course, save from Russia, 
and Russia can never in the face of our 
superior Navy transport such a body of troops 
across the Atlantic. 

If ever Stalin' comes, he must come over 
the top of the world and across the 62 miles 
of water separating Alaska from Siberia, 
Billy Mitchell, the prophet, the apostle and 
the martyr of air power, first crucified and 
then canonized by his repentant country¬ 
men, was right, dead right, when he de¬ 
clared that Alaska was the key to our na¬ 
tional defense. "With Alaska as a base,” 
said he, "America could dominate the entire 
world." 

Of course If Russian troops landed in 
Alaska they would have to pass through 
Canada to reach their arch enemy, the United 
States. Happily Canada understands this as 
well as we do. Rejoice as we may In our 
unexampled facility in the smelting and 
fabrication of Iron and steel and in the as¬ 
surance of a superior weight of armament 
and the certainty of an inexhaustible supply* 


in the last analysis I rest my abiding faith 
not in armaments but in men, not in the 
gun—however good that may be—but in the 
man behind the gun. Not for one instant 
do I question the imminence of the peril or 
the might and malignity of this sinister ad¬ 
versary. Whenever and wherever that iron 
curtain falls it drops like a pall upon all 
that makes life worth the living; behind it 
is utter darkness, extinguishing the last ray 
of hope for any form of liberty, political, 
industrial, economic, or spiritual. 

Russia’s recent and rapid acquisitions of 
people and countries whether by the unsus¬ 
pecting generosity of her former allies or by 
her own cunning falsehood and chicanery, 
has no peer and parallel in the history of 
this world. In 10 short years, since 1940, 
Russia has added to her Communist holdings 
4,000,000 square miles of territory with a 
population of 647,000,000. After the First 
World War, ^Russia dominated less than 8 
percent of t^e world’s population; now more 
than one-third of all the peoples of this 
world have been brought to a greater or 
lesser extent under her evil and debasing 
dominion and over more than one-fifth of 
this good earth’s surface floats the baleful 
ensign of the hammer and sickle. With an 
area exceeding 8,500,000 square miles and a 
population of over 210,000,000 people, all 
other empires, ancient or modern, pale be¬ 
fore it. 

"When Rome sat on her seven hills, and 
From her throne of beauty ruled the world" 
in the zenith of her power in the golden age 
of Trajan and the Antonines, Gibbon tells 
us that the whole Roman Empire "did not 
greatly exceed 2,000 miles in breadth or 3,000 
in length with a population roughly esti¬ 
mated at 120,000,000," which, at that time 
observes the same great historian, "formed 
the most numerous society that has ever 
been united under the same system of gov¬ 
ernment." 

This dark and ominous shadow of uni¬ 
versal servitude and oppression has a pink 
penumbra that to my mind is more insidious 
and in many respects more menacing to free 
government than out and out communism. 
It is the diluted form of this devilish thing 
that most I fear. They tell us that con¬ 
fiscation is tolerable if taken in broken doses. 
A comparatively harmless form of this social 
disease—socialism—^resembles communism 
as varioloid resembles smallpox. The politi¬ 
cal heresies of Carl Marx and LaSalle have 
at least a certain consistency. This plan 
for the nationalization of the property of 
one class for the benefit of another is as in¬ 
consistent as it is absurd. To arbitrarily 
take property not plainly impressed with a 
public use simply on account of its amount 
or extent, differs only in degree from the 
nationalization of all property and inevitably 
leads to it. 

This pernicious paternalism in one form 
or another, this modified communism dubbed 
collectivism, socialism or what not, has to 
a degree undermined the original concept 
of personal right and personal liberty, the 
courage, the resourcefulness, and the rugged 
individualism of an elder and better day in 
the old world. Men leaning upon govern¬ 
mental aid, the hungry supplicants for some 
form of Federal handout, are seldom prompt 
or determined in resisting tlie Insidious en¬ 
croachment of that same government upon 
personal rights and personal liberties. 

Again in the old world all personal and 
property rights were originally property and 
concessions rtmg from the crown by en¬ 
treaty or by force. In this new world. Men 
derive their Inherent rights and liberties not 
from governments but from Go<L 

Bancroft observes that the divine doctrine 
that men are endowed by their Creator 
with the "unalienable" right to life, liberty, 
and property, was older than the Declaration 
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of Iiidependence. Jeffersoii expressed, the 
same idea iii a somewhat different phrase¬ 
ology when he wrote “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.*' 

But to the practical continentals the right 
to property was as sacred and as unalien¬ 
able as liberty or life itself. John Stuart 
Mill has vividly expressed this concept of the 
essence of any form of free government in 
the statement that— 

“Whatever theory we adopt respecting the 
foundation of the social union and under 
wdiatever political institutions we live, there 
is a circle around every individual human 
being, which no government, be it that of 
one, of a few, of the many, ought to be 
permitted, to overstep; there is a part of the 
life of every person who has come to years 
of discretion within which the individuality 
Of that person ought to reign uncontrolled 
either by any other individual or by the 
public collectively '* 

It was to preserve forever In'^iolate these 
unalienable rights, the right to live then- 
own lives and to express their own opinions, 
religious or political, and to own and con¬ 
trol their own property, that the Puritans 
and Pilgrims fled to New England and to 
the fertile fields of Virginia, the one to set 
up an altar and the other to establish a 
house where each would bo dependent only 
upon the fruitfulness of the seasons and the 
goodness of God. Governments with them, 
by them created, were always the servants 
not the masters of the people. 

Their holdings, torn from the wilderness 
and the savage, purchased by their valor and 
their toil, were as much an inherent part 
of their “unalienable rights” as freedom of 
speech and religion. 

The greatest and most erudite of all Eng¬ 
lish statesmen at the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion called attention of the House of Com¬ 
mons to this clear conception of their right 
and their familiarity with all the guaranties 
of the English Constitution greater perhaps 
than even Englishmen themselves. To know 
the very weight and fineness of their lib¬ 
erties and the great legislator and jurist who 
warned a blinded king and his stubborn mon¬ 
sters that no matter what the cost, they 
would never surrender to thorn Said Burke: 

“In other countries the people judge of 
an ill principle in government only by an 
actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
evil and judge of the pressure of the griev¬ 
ance by the badness of the principle. They 
augur miagovernment at a distance and snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.” 

At the time of the Revolution, the colo¬ 
nists all were in complete agreement as to 
the fundamentals of free government and 
as to existing grievances, they differed only 
in the method of redressing them. The roy¬ 
alists, the Tories, hoped for relief by ulti¬ 
mate concessions from the Crown; the Rev¬ 
olutionists, impatient of further aggressions, 
bade defiance to King and Parliament and 
flew to arms. The thousands of exiled roy¬ 
alists who subsequently peopled Canada 
carried with them the same simple and sub¬ 
lime concept of personal liberty and political 
freedom as the rugged individualists In the 
Colonies. These opinions have not changed 
in the passing years. In Ontario, in Nova 
Scotia, as in New York and New England, 
in our western Slates and Provinces, in Mon¬ 
tana and the Dakotas, In Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan, in Vancouver and Seattle, there 
is in this Western World but one way of 
life, stronger than any unity in armament 
or in arms, is this eternal unity of the spirit. 

Alike in social customs, laws, and institu¬ 
tions, forever one in our invincible purpose 
never to desert or surrender our Inestimable 
and common heritage, we in the Western 
World are prepared, it need be, to turn a 
face of flint to the ruthless hordes who 
threaten us with an unendurable servitude 
and oppression. As one man, as one people, 


in arms, m armament, and in spirit, we are 
prepared to resist to the last gun and the 
last man. 

In the inspiring words of Winston Church¬ 
ill, as one people we will fight upon the 
beaches, in the cities, in the fields, and in 
the hills, we will never sui render. Regard¬ 
less of what may happen in other countries 
or other lands, here on the shores of the 
Western World freedom has set her eternal 
Ebenezer, and the gates of hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against it. 


The American Way of Life as Seen by an 
Educator 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

M07ida2/, December 4,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December 1950 issue of the magazine 
Progressive, there is published an article 
by Robert M. Hutchins, the chancelor of 
the University of Chicago, which is 
timely and thought provoking. In view 
of the recent passage of the antisub¬ 
versive bill, the thoughts expressed by 
Mr. Hutchins take on special signifi¬ 
cance. This world-renowned educator 
calmly discusses the meaning of the 
American way of life and the role of 
education in these troubled and tense 
days. He warns that we must retain our 
sense of perspective and proportion, that 
we must recapture our national sanity 
and courage. 

I commend this article to the atten¬ 
tion of my colleagues: 

What Are We Afraid of? 

(By Robert M, Hutchins) 

We hear on every side that the American 
way of life is in danger. I think it Is. I also 
think that many of those who talk the loud¬ 
est about the dangers to the American way 
of life have no idea what it is and conse¬ 
quently no idea what the dangers are that 
it is in. 

You would suppose, to listen to these 
people, that the American way of life con¬ 
sisted in unanimous tribal self-adoration. 
Down with criticism; down with protests; 
down with unpopular opinions; down with 
Independent thought. Yet the history and 
tradition of our country make it perfectly 
plain that the essence of the American way 
of life is its hospitality to criticism, protest, 
unpopular opinions, and independent 
thought, A few dates like 1630, 1776, and 
1848 are enough to remind us of the motives 
and attitudes of our ancestors. The great 
American virtue was courage. 

We ought to be afraid of some things. We 
ought to be afraid of being stupid and un¬ 
just. We are told that we must be afraid of 
Russia, yet we are busily engaged in adopt¬ 
ing the most stupid and unjust of the ideas 
prevalent in Russia, and are doing so in the 
name of Americanism. 

The worst Russian ideas are the police 
state, the abolition of freedom of speech, 
thought, and association, and the notion 
that the individual exists for the state. 
These ideas are the basis of the cleavage 
between east and west. 

Yet every day la this country men and 
women are being deprived of their livelihood, 
or at least their reputation, by unsubstan¬ 
tiated charges. These charges are then 


treated as facts in further charges against 
their relatives or associates. We do not 
throw people into jail because they are al¬ 
leged to differ with the official dogma. We 
throw them out of work and do our best to 
create the impression that they are sub¬ 
versive and hence dangerous not only to the 
state but also to everybody who comes near 
them. 

The result is that every public servant 
must try to remember every tea party his 
Wife has gone to in the past lO years and 
endeavor to recall what representatives of 
which foreign powers she may nave met on 
these occasions. 

A professor cannot take a position on any 
public question without looking into the 
background of everybody who may be taking 
the same position on the same question. If 
he finds that any person who is taking the 
same position on this question has been 
charged with taking an unpopular position 
on another question, the professor had better 
not take any position on this question, or he 
may be haled before some committee to ex¬ 
plain himself. 

Is this the American way of life? The 
great American word is freedom, and in par¬ 
ticular, freedom of thought, speech, and 
assembly. Asserting the dignity of man, and 
of every man, America has proclaimed and 
protected the freedom to differ. Each man 
is supposed to think for himself. The sum 
of the thoughts of all is the wisdom of the 
community, Difference, disagreement, dis¬ 
cussion decided by democratic processes are 
required to bring out the best in the citi¬ 
zens. America has grown strong on criticism. 
It would be quite as consistent with the 
American way of life to offer prizes for the 
most penetrating criticism of our country as 
it would be to offer prizes to those who have 
done the best job of advertising it. 

The heart of Americanism is independent 
thought. The cloak-and-stlletto work that 
is now going on will not merely mean that 
many persons will suffer for acts that they 
did not commit, or for acts that were legal 
when committed, or for no acts at all. Par 
worse is the end result, which will be that 
critics, even of the mildest sort, will be 
frightened into silence. Stupidity and in¬ 
justice will go unchallenged bccaxis© no one 
will dure to speak against them. 

To persecute people into conformity by 
the nonlogai methods popular today is little 
better than doing it by purges and pogroms. 
The dreadful unanimity of tribal self-adora¬ 
tion was characteristic of the Nazi state. It 
is sedulously fostered in Russia. It is to the 
last degree un-American. 

II 

American education has not been con¬ 
structed on such un-American principles. 
In general, the practice has been to give the 
student the facts, to try to help him learn to 
think, and to urge him to reach his own con¬ 
clusions. It is not surprising that the heart 
of American education is the same as that of 
Americanism: it is independent thought. 

American education has not tried to pro¬ 
duce indoctrinated automatons, but individ¬ 
uals who can thhik. and who will think al¬ 
ways for themselves. The basic principle of 
American Government, and one that ac¬ 
counts for the Importance of education In 
this country. Is that if the citizens learn to 
think and if they will think for themselves, 
the Republic is secure. The basic principle 
of the Russian dictatorship Is that the peo¬ 
ple cannot think or cannot be trusted to 
think for themselves. 

The American doctrine rests on the prop¬ 
osition that It Is the individual In himself 
that counts. It is not who his father was, 
or how much money he has, or what his 
color or creed Is, or what party he belongs to, 
or who his friends are, but who and what is 
he? So the test of a teacher is hardly a ques¬ 
tion on which lay bodies, or even adminis¬ 
trators or trustees, would wish to pass with- 
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out the advice of persons professionally com¬ 
petent in the teacher’s field. 

If we apply any test other than competence 
m determining the qualifications of teach¬ 
ers, we shall find that pressures and preju¬ 
dice will determine them. In 1928 it was 
said that A1 Smith could not be President be¬ 
cause he would be subservient to a foreign 
power, and today m many places, and if not 
today it may happen tomorrow, anti-Catho- 
lic or anti-Jewish compaigns may mean that 
teachers who belong to those churches will 
not be able to practice their profession. 

Teachers may be expected to obey the law 
of the land. But it is still permissible, I 
hope, to ask whether a law is wise. To dis¬ 
criminate against teachers, to act as though 
they were all disloyal, and to put thena un¬ 
der special legal disabilities seems injudi¬ 
cious if we want able, independent men to 
go into the teaching profession. 

The assumption appears to be that Ameri¬ 
can education is full of Reds, an assumption 
that is the precise reverse of the truth All 
the excitement of the last few years, all the 
hearings, investigations, and publicity re¬ 
leases, have not turned up more than four 
or five Communist professors, even though 
membership in that party has been perfectly 
legal up to now. To require oaths of loy¬ 
alty from all because of the eccentricity of 
an infinitesimal minority is an unnecessary 
and derogatory act. And, of course, it will 
not effect any useful purpose, for teachers 
who are disloyal will certainly be dishonest. 

The way to fight ideas is to show that you 
have better ideas. No idea is any good unless 
it is good in a crisis. You demonstrate the 
failure of your ideas if, when the crisis 
comes, you abandon them or lose faith in 
them or get confused about them to the 
point of forgetting what they are. 

The American Idea is freedom. Freedom 
necessarily implies that the status quo may 
come under the criticism of those who think 
it can be Improved. The American, idea is 
that the state exists for its citizens and that 
change in society must occur to meet their 
developing needs. 

The whole theory of our form government 
is a theory of peaceful change. Many of the 
changes that Marx and Engels demand in 
the Communist Manifesto have taken place 
in this country, and they have taken place 
without communism, without dictatorship, 
and without revolution, thus disproving, in¬ 
cidentally, one of the central theses of Marx 
and Engels, that such things cannot be ac¬ 
complished without communism, dictator¬ 
ship, and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Mani¬ 
festo lead me to say that labeling some thing 
or some man Communist because Commu¬ 
nists happen to favor it or agree with him, 
that easy process by which one disposes of 
different views of applying a dirty name to 
them, involves the negation of thought of 
any kind. If it had been applied consistently 
in American history it would have deprived 
us of some ideas and some men that we are 
proud to think characteristically American. 
For example, the Communist Manifesto de¬ 
mands free education for all. Are we there¬ 
fore to recant, and renounce the American 
doctrine of free education for all? 

And what would the FBI say of Thomas 
Jefferson, who calmly remarked in his first 
inaugural, "Tf there be any among us who 
wish to dissolve this Union, or change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed, 
as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it”? 

Jefferson was not In favor of revolution; he 
was serene in the face of talk of it because 
he had confidence In our people, in our insti¬ 
tutions, in democracy, and in the value, 
power, and results of independent thought. 

We are now in the midst of a cold war. We 
must protect ourselves against external ene¬ 
mies, their representatives in this country, 


and any citizens who may be conspiring to 
overthrow or betray the Government. But 
the statute books are already filled with laws 
directed to these ends. It has never been 
shown that there are so many spies or trai¬ 
tors in this country, or that the external 
danger is so great and Imminent that w© 
have to divert the entire attention of our 
people into one great repressive preoccupa¬ 
tion, into one great counterrevolution in 
which the freedoms of our citizens must be 
thrown overboard as too burdensome for the 
floundering ship of state to carry. 

It IS useful to remember that Jefferson 
spoke in 1801, when our Constitution was 12 
years old, and when the infant Republic was 
in dreadful danger from deep divisions 
withm and from the wars that were raging 
between the great powers- If he was right 
in speaking in such a way at such a time, 
we cannot be far wrong if now, when Amer¬ 
ica is the most powerful Nation on earth, 
we seek to recapture some of his sanity and 
courage. 

How is the educated man to show the 
fruits of his education in times like these? 
He must do it by showing that he can and 
will think for himself. He must keep his 
head, and use it. He must never push other 
people around, nor acquiesce when he sees it 
done He must struggle to retain the per¬ 
spective and the sense of proportion that his 
studies have given him and decline to be 
carried away by waves of hysteria He must 
be prepared to pay the penalty of unpopu¬ 
larity. He must hold fast to his faith in 
freedom. He must insist that freedom is the 
chief glory of mankind and that to repress 
it is in effect to repress the human spirit. 


VFW National Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr, KEARNEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following five- 
point program of top priority objectives 
of the current VFW national program as 
established by the VFW National Legis¬ 
lative Committee. November 17 to 18, 
1950: 

Five-Point Program of Top Priority Objec¬ 
tives OF THE Current VFW Nati onal Pro¬ 
gram AS Established by the VFW National 

Legislative Committee November 17-18, 

1960 

1. National security and foreign affairs: 

(a) Adoption of a universal military train¬ 
ing program. 

(b) To create an Air Force of not less than 
70 air groups, and to authorize expansion 
of the Naval and Marine Corps air arms. 

(c) To fix the peacetime strength of the 
Marine Corps at a minimum of four divisions, 
each division to consist of nine war-strength 
battalions with supporting elements, and 
each division to have one aviation wing as 
Its supporting tactical air arm. 

(d) To oppose any form of world goyern- 
ment Involving loss of our national sov¬ 
ereignty. 

(e) Continued support of the United 
Nations. 

2. Americanism: 

(a) Unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
the American flag; opposition to the per^ 
sistent display of United Nations flag or 
foreign flags on a superior or equal basis 
with the American flag, and advocating an 


intensive, widespread program of allegiance 
to and respect for the American flag, and 
the study of American history. 

(b) To outlaw the Communist Party in 
the United States. 

(c) Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

8. Housing: 

(a) Easement of the credit restrictions 
placed on GI housing, to the extent that 
no down payment on houses costing $10,030 
or less will be required, so as to conform 
with the protection intended under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

(b) Opposition to transfer of the VA Home 
Loan Guaranty Division to any other Gov¬ 
ernment agency. 

(c) To channel the majority of residential 
construction into the veterans home-loan 
program. 

4. Employment and civil service: 

(a) To provide for the creation of a self- 
liquidating Veterans’ Employment and Na¬ 
tional Development Corporation, for the 
purpose of creating jobs and economic op¬ 
portunities through bioad lending powers 
and technical service to self-liquidating 
projects and businesses that will agree to 
employ veterans and to qualified veterans 
themselves. 

(b) To amend the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 so as to strengthen veterans’ reem¬ 
ployment rights 

(c) To oppose that part of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations which af¬ 
fects veterans’ preference in Government 
service, and all legislation which would 
weaken existing laws relating to veterans’ 
preference. 

(d) To strengthen the Veterans’ Preference 
Act by deleting from section 14 the clause 
“except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of the service” and insert in lieu 
thereof, “except for delinquency, miscon¬ 
duct, or Inefficiency.” 

6. Veterans* benefits: 

(a) Extension to veterans of the Korean 
campaign, and subsequent campaigns of like 
nature, all veterans’ benefits granted to 
World War II veterans. 

(b) Twenty-five percent increase In dis¬ 
ability compensation and pension rates ap¬ 
plicable to World Wars I and II veterans and 
their dependents. 

(c) To provide a uniform pension pro¬ 
gram for World Wars I and II veterans based 
on attained age or non-service-connected 


disability as follows: 

Upon being rated 60-percent disabled— $60 
Upon being rated permanently and 

toally disabled_ 90 

Upon reaching the age of 65 years_ 90 

Where an aide or attendant is required^- 120 


(d) To urge the United States Senate, 
Eighty-first Congress, to pass the pension 
bill, H. R. 4617. 

(e) Extension to widows and children of 
World War 11 veterans, on the same basis, 
the pensions now payable to dependents of 
World War I veterans. 

(f) To Increase the Income limitation for 
determining eligibiUty for non-servtce-con- 
nected disability or death pension to $2,000 
for a veteran or widow without dependents, 
and $8,000 for a veteran or widow with de¬ 
pendents. 

(g) To urge the United States Senate, 
Eighty-first Congress, to pass H. R. 5965, pro¬ 
viding for the construction of 16,000 hospital 
beds; and seek legislation to provide addi¬ 
tional hospitals, staff and facilities so that 
every mentally ill veteran may obtain imme¬ 
diate hospitalization and treatment. 

(h) 'to oppose any plan, such as a United. 
Medical Administration, which would take 
from the immediate control and Jurisdiction 
of the Administrator of Veterans* Affairs any 
of the functions which have to do with the 
care and treatment of veterans. 

(1) To oppose the formation of a Veterans 
Insurance Corporation as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. 
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(3) To seei: corrective amendments to the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, aa 
amended. 

(]j:) To endorse tlie principle of free insur¬ 
ance or indemnification in the amount of 
$10,000, without premium payments or red 
tape, for death occurring in active service^ 
and for those whose service-connected dis¬ 
abilities make it impossible for them to ob¬ 
tain commercial life insurance. 

<1) To provide an equitable adjusted serv¬ 
ice compensation for veterans of World War 
II of $3 per day for home service (maximum 
$3,500), and $4 per day for overseas service 
(maximum ($4,500), plus an additional $500 
for a wound or wounds received in combat. 


Hamstrung: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of December 2,1950: 
Hamstrung 

Prom some sources come criticism of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur for the Chinese Communist 
attack. Probably, if the full story were 
known, it would reveal MacArthur as the 
most politically hamstrung military com¬ 
mander in history. 

For weeks, he has been saying he should 
have authority from the United Nations to 
bomb concentrations of Chinese troops 
across the border In Manchuria. But, hia 
orders from Mr. Truman, and from the 
United Nations, forbid any American or 
United Nations plane to cross into Chinese 
territory. 

Thus, under cover of this protection, the 
Chinese massed 300,000 men, and, although 
the Yalu River bridges were bombed out, 
they stalled and fooled the Americans by 
withdrawing small forces, sending back pris¬ 
oners, and the like, anything to gain time 
until the river froze solid enough for those 
massed troops to cross. 

A few days ago, that occurred, and nearly 
a half miUion Chinese Reds poured across 
unhindered to slaughter the boys of the 
American Eighth Army. 

The President should not stand for that. 
He should show enough consideration for 
American boys to withdraw those forces im¬ 
mediately unless the United Nations gives 
consent for MacArthur to mass-bomb the 
Chinese wherever he may find them, In 
China, in Manchuria, or in Korea, 

As it is, our boys must stand and fight 
endless Chinese Reds, as they emerge from 
frozen Manchuria. With a free hand Mac¬ 
Arthur could turn loose terrific destruction 
upon those Chinese slaves of Stalin. Ho 
would not even need the atomic bomb. 

Most expert opinion says the atomic bomb 
would be of little value in that region be¬ 
cause of the broken terrain and scattered 
troops. 

Our use of the atomic bomb probably 
would serve only to provide Russia with the 
right excuse to hand one to the Chinese and 
tell them to hit New York or Seattle with it. 

Mr, Truman Friday aaked for a vast outlay 
of funds to build for victory in Korea and to 
prepare for possible attack in other parts of 
the world. 

When la the President going to prepare the 
United States for defense against attack? 

Upon General Bradley's advice, he left our 
own country bare of defenses to send troops 


Into Korea, where they have been led into 
one trap after another while UN delegates 
have wasted time and bickered over the most 
trifling technicalities. 

Russia has tremendous military power, 
concentrated power. She is reported to have 
at least six full armies backed by 1,500 war 
planes in eastern Germany. 

How many more armies and planes she lias 
In Russia is mere conjecture, but estimates 
run up to 10,000 war planes including good 
jets, and. 15,000,000 trained men. 

Backward Russia! Backward China! So 
some Americans say, and express contempt. 
But. no matter how backward in other ways 
they may be, a nation armed to the teeth 
with modern weapons, into which it has 
put all its wealth and effort, can be a hundred 
times more deadly than a great and rich 
nation concerned with taking its ease, and in 
seeking more security for its people. 

Prom Frankfurt Thursday came a news re¬ 
port from a reporter who has been Interview¬ 
ing the German people, and the people of 
western Europe. They do not want war, and 
are not interested in taking sides in It. 

They are afraid of Russian might, poised 
at their frontiers. Their military men are 
convinced Russia could overrun western Eu¬ 
rope almost at will, in a matter of days. 

Europe has no will to resist Russia. 

In China, our ground forces can be ground 
to pieces, as we commit them piecemeal. 

Had Mr. Truman had sound military ad¬ 
vice last June, and had he not permitted 
Louis Johnson to scuttle the Navy and crip¬ 
ple our fighter forces, we might have handled 
the Korean conflict with only aerial and 
naval forces, not committing ground troops, 
which, now one must admit, would have 
been the sensible thing to do, as hindsight 
shows. 

Now, in view of this confused world situa¬ 
tion, Mr, Truman surely will forget the 
temptation hung before him by Russia to 
indulge in little wars and instead, concen¬ 
trate our efforts in building a mighty Amer¬ 
ica, a powerful fortress unwilling to have its 
strength drained off as Moscow wills. 


Labor Day Address of Hon. Horace W* 
Harper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT GROSSER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. GROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address by the Honorable 
Horace W, Harper, member of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Board, at Altoona, Pa., 
on September 4, 1950 : 

Mr. Chairman and friends, Labor Bay is a 
good occasion to boast about labor's achieve¬ 
ments on the one hand, and to point to the 
many tasks still to be achieved, on the other. 
I cannot, of course, speak of all the gains 
that labor made in the past and to outline a 
goal for all future achievements. I can, 
however, do so by limiting myself to one 
topic, which is of Interest to railroad work¬ 
ers, and that is the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This act was born out of a great conflict 
between the standard railway labor unions, 
on the one hand, and the carriers, on the 
other. This conflict began around 1931 and 
ended in victory for labor when the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act of 1934 was enacted, 
labor’s victory In Congress, however, was 
lost when the carriers got a victory in the 
courts. The first Railroad Retirement Act was 


declared unconstitutional In 1935. Labor 
tried again and secured the enactment of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. The car¬ 
riers tried for another victory in the courts, 
but this act withstood the test. Later the 
carriers and labor agreed on the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, which has been 
amended a number of times, the major 
amendments having been enacted, in 1946. 

There was general agreement in 1946, and 
until recently, that the railroad retirement 
system was the best in the world—was much 
superior to any system that afforded workers 
security in old age. During the last year, 
however, there have been a good many free 
pension systems established in various in¬ 
dustries; and, recently, the President of the 
United States signed the bill, H. R. 6000, 
Which provided substantial increases in ben¬ 
efits under the Social Security Act. These 
events naturally raise the question whether 
the Railroad Retirement Act is still better 
than the Social Security Act. 

There have always been enemies of rail¬ 
road labor who wanted to see the railroad 
retirement system scrapped. They invari¬ 
ably referred to railroad employees as the 
aristocracy of labor, receiving preferred 
treatment over all others, particularly In so¬ 
cial insurance, and were very jealous of the 
higher benefits railroad employees received 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. It is 
these critics who are now stumping the coun¬ 
try and are misrepresenting to railroad labor 
that the railroad retirement system Is In¬ 
ferior to the social security system. But this 
is not the case. Even with the new benefits 
provided under H. R. 60, railroad employees 
still fare better than employees covered un¬ 
der the Social Security Act. I have not had 
suflacient time to analyze H. R. 6000 in com¬ 
plete detail but I do know that— 

1. Employees covered under H R. 6000 still 
lack the protection afforded under the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act in cases of disability. 
Let us take the case of two men aged 30 
years, one in the railroad industry and the 
other in some other industry. Bach entered 
service at the age of 20, and both were in a 
serious automobile accident so that each Is 
totally and permanently disabled for all reg¬ 
ular employment. 

At age 30, therefore, the railroad man 
would be entitled to an annuity of at least 
$36 and as much as $48 a month for the rest 
of his life, while the man in the other indus¬ 
try, if he is only covered by the Social Secu¬ 
rity Act, even under H. R. 6000, will get no 
benefits whatever for 35 years, that Is, until 
ho attains the age of 65. In other words, 
the railroad man will get benefits for 35 
years at the rate of as much as $48 a month 
while the nonrailroad man will get nothing 
during those 35 years, I would like those 
who keep pointing to the higher tax rates 
under the railroad retirement system to tell 
me whether the benefits for 35 years which 
the railroad man will receive are worth 10 
times, 20 times, or 100 times the higher tax 
rate which the railroad man paid for 10 
years? 

In the same example, if the two men were 
now 40 years of age and each had 20 years 
of service, and were each disabled only for 
work in his regular occupation, the railroad 
man would start getting benefits at age 40, 
and could get at least $60 and as much as 
$96 a month for life, while the nonrailroad 
man would get nothing for 26 years. Here 
again I would like those who criticize the 
higher taxes under our system to tell me 
whether a maximum of $96 a month for 
25 years is worth 10 times, 20 times, or 
100 times the higher tax rate which the 
railroad man paid for 20 years. 

2. The maximum an employee can receive 
under H. R. 6000 on an average wage of $300 
a month, even on as much as 40 years of 
service, la $80. This amount Is $3 less than 
the present average under the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act* The maximum under the 
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Railroad Retirement Act on the basis of 40 
years of service will be $192 instead of $80 

3. Under H. R 6000, a man willi 40 years 
of service and an average of $300 will get 
no more than a man with 10 years of service 
and an average of $300—each will get $80 
maximum. Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, however, the 30 years of additional serv¬ 
ice are given due recognition It is true that 
on the basis of 10 years of service, the maxi¬ 
mum under the Railroad Retirement Act is 
now only $48, but it is also true that the 
number of employees retiring after 10 years 
of service is extremely small, except for dis¬ 
ability, v/hich H. R. 6000 doesn’t cover. By 
far the greatest majority of workers spend 
all their lives in industry. Yet the extra 
years of service, wages, and taxes do not add 
up to a greater monthly benefit under H. B. 
6000, while they do so decidedly under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

4. The maximum for a man and his wife 
under H R. 6000 is $120, but only if both 
arc age 65 The maximum for a man alone 
under the Railroad Retirement Act in $144, 
regardless of whether he has a wife or how 
old she is. 

5 At the present time, the maximum 
under the Railroad Retirement Act is $144, 
while H R. 6000 provides a maximum, for a 
family, of $160. However, in order for an 
individual covered under H. R. 6000 to re¬ 
ceive the $150 maximum, he would have to 
have a wife and a child under age 18, or two 
children under age 18. Most men of 65, of 
course, don'*t have children less than 18 
years old. On the other hand, the railroad 
employee’s present maximum of $144 is not 
subject to any conditions as to wife or child. 
He gets that amount for himself as a matter 
of right. 

6. The railroad retirement system guar¬ 
antees that no tax payment by the employee 
will ever be forfeited. That is, if the sum 
of all benefits paid to an employee during 
his lifetime, or to his survivors after his 
death, or to both, amounts to less than the 
total of the taxes he has paid during his 
lifetime (plus a slight amount of interest) 
the difference will be paid to someone the 
employee designated, or to certain of his 
surviving relatives, or to his estate. In other 
words, the guaranty is that there will al¬ 
ways be paid out more in benefits than the 
employee paid in taxes. There is no such 
guaranty provision in H. R. 6000. 

7. There Is no forfeiture of service under 
the Railroad Retirement Act; a railroad 
worker never loses credit for his service no 
matter how little or how scattered it may 
be; while forfeiture of insured status, that 
is, forfeiture of service has always been a 
feature of the Social Security Act, and is 
still possible even under H. R 6000. Even¬ 
tually, the forfeiture under H. R. 6000 could 
be as much as 9 years and 9 months of serv¬ 
ice and the wages therefor. As I said be¬ 
fore, however, railroad employees suffer no 
forfeitures of service or compensation under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

8. Credit for service before the passage of 
the act was provided for in all three Rail¬ 
road Retirement Acts; the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act of 1934, 1936, and 1937. I do not 
have to tell you, gentlemen, that substan¬ 
tially all of the retirement annuities payable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act now are 
based to a large extent on service rendered 
before 1937. Such services will continue to 
be credited at least until the year 1967. Yet, 
It is well known that under the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, service before 1937 is not counted 
under any circumstances. 

I do not mean to simply that H. R. 6000 is 
not a great improvement on the existing 
benefits under the Social Security Act. In 
fact, I consider its enactment great vic¬ 
tory for labor. It is certainly the clearest 
proof that Congress no longer looks upon 
adequate protection against the hazards of 
old ,age, unemployment, and death, as 


cialism. Such protection Is now as Ameri¬ 
can as, for example, workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion, which some 35 years ago was also called 
socialism. Judging by the overwhelming 
congressional support of the Social Security 
Act liberalization, it is safe to say that even 
the great majority of the die-hards have 
learned their lesson—even they will now ad¬ 
mit that It IS more American to enable our 
aged workers to enjoy the serenity of old age 
in their own homes rather than at the poor- 
houses. What IS more, our old-age protec¬ 
tion is not a philanthropic hand-out, but se¬ 
curity which we purchased with our own 
money in the form of tax deductions from 
our salaries, and which 'we can enjoy with 
the utmost self-respect. This, in my opinion, 
is the true American way to provide for the 
aged and disabled workers. There is certain¬ 
ly no difference between buying our protec¬ 
tion from a commercial insurance company 
and buying it under the terms of a Federal 
act. Both are self-respecting, except that 
we get more for our money under the Fed¬ 
eral act than we would from the private in¬ 
surance company; and to try to get more for 
one’s money is a good old American custom. 

The purpose of my comparison was merely 
to show that with all the improvements un¬ 
der the Social Security Act the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act is still a better retirement sys¬ 
tem. Railroad employees have many more 
advantages under the Railroad Retirement 
Act than other employees have under the 
Social Security A.ct. I am not suggesting 
that we should be satisfied with things as 
they are. Of course not. We all know that 
our formu’a for computing annuities v/as 
established some 13 years ago when the 
value of'the dollar was nearly twice that of 
today—when the annuity had some reason¬ 
able relationship to the prevailing wages and 
provided a decent sense of security. Since 
then the cost of living has risen tremendous¬ 
ly and wages have risen considerably so that 
by now, even with the 20-percent increase 
we secured in 1948, the ratio of annuities to 
wages is much lower than it should be, and 
the annuity is far from adequate to enable 
us to quote vrith the high cost of living. 

Of course, the big obstacle to an Increase 
In benefits is the matter of cost. In 1948, we 
were able to Increase benefits without in¬ 
creasing taxes because the taxable yearly 
payroll in the railroad industry proved to be 
far in excess of what was estimated when the 
1946 amendments were considered. When 
these amendments were first proposeod, the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s estimate was 
that the average future taxable railroad pay¬ 
roll would be about $3,600,000,000 a year. 
The railroads estimated it would be about 
$2,500,000,000 a year; while an actuary con¬ 
sulted by a congressional committee esti¬ 
mated it would be about $2,750,000,000. By 
1948, it was clear that all three estimates 
were wrong, although the Board’s estimate 
was less so than the other two. The rail¬ 
road payroll was $4,600,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1946, $4,700,000,000 for 1947, and 

$4,900,000,000 for 1948. Of course, it could 
not be assumed that the payroll would al¬ 
ways 'be- this high, hut there was enough 
basis for revising the old estimate as to what 
the future average taxable railroad payroll 
would be; and after a careful study, it was 
estimated that it would he $4,300,000,000. 
On such basis, an Increase of 20 percent in 
retirement annuities and pensions, without 
an increase in taxes, was warranted because 
the existing tax rate, being on a larger an¬ 
nual payroll, would necessarily result in 
previously unexpected Income, suflacient to 
cover the additional cost. 

It is true that we have in oxxr reserve about 
$2,000,000,000, but many people have mis¬ 
understood the meaning of this reserve— 
they consitiep^d/lt to be a surplus. I am sure 
I dofi’tf Mve to tell you that there is a sub- 
difference between a reserve and a 
surplus. If the $2,000,000,000 were a surplus. 


we could use it for anything, including in¬ 
creasing benefits. But this is not the cace. 
That money is reserved for future use. 
When our railroad retirement system was 
established, the standard railway labor 
unions insisted on putting it on a sound 
financial basis. There was, of course, a veiy 
good reason for this. None of us, I am sure, 
has forgotten the unfortunate experiences 
with the railroads’ private pension systems 
which the railroads established and main¬ 
tained on a pay-as-you-go basis; they had 
no reserves to meet future contingencies. 
The le&ult was that during the depression in 
the early 1930’s, most of the railroads junt 
didn’t have enough money to pay their pen¬ 
sion obligations. By obligations I mean 
moral as distinguished from legal obliga¬ 
tions because, as you will recall, those pen¬ 
sions were voluntarily set up by employers 
without contributions from employees; and 
the employers looked upon these pensions as 
gratuities or gifts which they could give or 
withhold The legal authority to compel 
them to live up to then promises was very 
questionable, to say the least. Because there 
was no reserve set aside to meet contingen¬ 
cies, most of these pensions were reduced, 
during the depression of the early 1900’s, all 
the way from 10 to 50 percent. This was 
certainly not a happy situation for those 
already on the pension rolls, and a much 
less happy situation for those not yet pen¬ 
sioned. The latter certainly had very little 
to lock forward to. It was for this reason, 
among others, that the standard railway la¬ 
bor unions insisted on your railroad retire¬ 
ment system being set up on an actuarial- 
reserve bpsis. In simple language, this 
means that for a number of years when the 
system is young and benefit payments are 
low, the revenues from the tax rates will be 
sufficient not only to pay the current bene¬ 
fits but also to lay aside a considerable sum 
in a reserve to earn interest at 3 percent from, 
investment in Government bonds. Later, 
the time will come when the benefit pay¬ 
ments will be substantially in the same 
amount as the income from taxes. Finally, 
a time will come when benefit payments will 
be larger than the income from taxes. By 
that time, however, it is expected that the 
reserve will be large enough so that the in¬ 
terest on it will be sufficient to make up the 
difference between the benefit payments on 
the one hand and the tax revenues on tlie 
other. By then We shall have reached what 
the actuaries call maturity, and our system 
will be safe indefinitely 
We are, of course, planning to increase 
benefits, but under the present method of 
financing we can’t increase benefits without 
increasing taxes; and we definitely don-t want 
to increase taxes. At first blush, the prob¬ 
lem looks insoluble, but it looks so only to 
those who do not know, or have forgotten the 
Ingenuity of the leadership of the standard 
railway labor unions. Time and again they 
were confronted with even greater problems 
and they managed to come out on top, and I 
am confident that they will do so again. In 
1933-34, when they were confronted with 
serious opposition in the halls of Congress 
In their effort to secure the enactment of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, who would have 
believed that they would succeed? But 
did. When, In the following year the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared 
the 1934 act unconstitutional, who would 
have believed that they weren’t licked? The 
1936 and 1937 acts are living exhibits of their 
success. Again, when in the years 1944-4^ 
they sought the enactment of the amend¬ 
ments, which were finally enacted in 1946, 
there were many who were skeptical about 
their success. Need I add any more evidence 
of their will to succeed, and of their success, 
once they are fighting for a just cause? 
Therefore, gentlemen, I submit that the past 
record of the railroad labor chiefs is more 
than ample to warrant our confidence in 
them that they will find some way out of 
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the present dilemma. And I assiare you 
that the way out will not mean giving up 
our independence from the Social Security 
System. 

I am hopeful that during the neart 5 
months or so, a definite plan will he worked 
out with the aid of the Honorable Robert 
Grosser, the dean of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the father of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, so that early next year a 
bill to increase benefits will be introduced in 
Congress. 

In mentioning Eos Grosser I must tell you 
that I was shocked recently when I was told 
ol an editorial in the Progress, of Clearfield, 
Pa., under date of August 8, 1950, which held 
Mr. Grosser responsible for the failure of an 
amendment m this session of Congress to in¬ 
crease benefits under the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. Anyone who knows Bob Grosser 
and his interest in the welfare of railroad 
workers would know that there is absolutely 
no basis for this statement. It is true enough 
that Mr. Grosser did not himself introduce 
any bill during this session of Congress to 
increase benefits under the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act, and it is also true that, as chair¬ 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, he scheduled no 
hearings on any such bills introduced by 
other Members of Congress. But this was not 
because he was not interested in securing an 
Increase in benefits. The contrary is very 
true. He has been thinking about It very se¬ 
riously. But it is easy enough to introduce 
bills providing for an increase in benefits and 
let someone else worry about where the 
money will come from. That, gentlemen, is 
the difference between Congressman Grosser 
and some other Congressmen, When Mr. 
CaossER finally Introduces a bill to Increase 
benefits you will have the assurance that the 
bill will have been thought through carefully 
not only with regard to the increase in ben¬ 
efits but also as to financing these increases 
without Increasing your taxes. This has not 
been the case with regard to the many bills 
introduced during this and the last session 
by other Congressmen. 

It is true enough that their bills provided 
Increases in benefits one way or another, but 
not one of them contained a single pro¬ 
vision as to where the money would come 
from. Any of those bills would have re¬ 
quired an increase in taxes; and that is what 
we want to avoid. For anyone to accuse 
Mr. Grosser now of lack of interest in you 
because he refused to hold hearings on any 
Of these bills, is nothing less than an at¬ 
tempt to pull the wool over your eyes. Did 
Mr. Cbosser^s accusers tell you that the bills 
proposed to Increase your benefits made no 
provision whatsoever for the financing of 
them? Or that these bills all left this Im¬ 
portant question to Mr. Grosser to figure 
out, and that was the reason he did not hold 
hearings on such bills? Yes, gentlemen, it 
Is easy enough to introduce bills. It costs 
a Congressman nothing to do so. As a 
matter of fact, he can get such a bill drafted 
by the House Legislative Counsel, or, as a 
Congressman, he has the privilege of calling 
on any Government agency for technical as¬ 
sistance in getting the bill in shape, and 
even thereafter everything is done for him. 
The Government Printing Office prints cop¬ 
ies of the bill free of charge and in large 
numbers. The Congressman can get as many 
copies as he wants free of charge. Then he 
can and does mail large numbers of this 
bill under his franking privilege, free of 
charge, to all of his constituents saying, ''See 
what I have done for you.'* Yes; all that is 
easy enough—^it costs nothing and helps on 
election day. But that is not the way Mr. 
Grosser does things. He waits a long time 
before he introduces a bill in your behalf. 
But when he does, something comes of it. 

It was his bills that ultimately became the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Un¬ 
employment Insurance Act, and all the im- 
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portant amendments to both acts. This was 
so because they were all thought out care¬ 
fully, as it should be. Now. gentlemen, Bob 
Grosser does not need, me to defend him. 
His record speaks for itself—so much so, 
that, m my opinion, anyone who said about 
him the things stated m that editorial has 
not been open and aboveboard with you. 

In conclusion, I plead for your coopera¬ 
tion and patience with regard to amend¬ 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act. As 
I said before, I think we will have a bill in 
Congress early next year—a bill which I am 
sure will be introduced by Congiessman 
CRossER—a bill which will have been care¬ 
fully thought out both as to increases m 
benefits and the method of financing bene¬ 
fits without taxing you any more. But bear 
ill mind, gentlemen, that the problem is 
not a simple one, and that the bill will have 
the backing of the Chiefs of the standai’d 
railway labor unions. You know, and I know, 
that these chiefs have never failed us before, 
and I am confident that they wUl not fail 
us now. 


The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing^s Address 
at Pioneer Womens Silver Jubilee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF Nirw FORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Pioneer 
Women, the women’s labor Zionist or¬ 
ganization of America, recently celebrat¬ 
ed the silver jubilee anniversaiy of its 
founding. Established in 1925, the or¬ 
ganization has sponsored health, educa¬ 
tion, and youth projects in Israel. It has 
built homes and vocational training cen¬ 
ters for immigrant women, and institu¬ 
tions and nurseries to care for orphaned 
children. Pioneer Women numbers be¬ 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 women in this 
country. It participates in vaiious cul¬ 
tural and social welfare activities, and 
keeps its membership informed on world 
events and the struggle of the free world 
against all forms of totalitarianism. 

The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, United 
States Federal Security Administrator, 
was the principal speaker at the silver 
jubilee celebration of Pioneer Women at 
the Mayflower Hotel, November 19, 
Guests of honor were two women leaders 
from Israel, Beba Idelson, a member of 
the Israel Parliament, and Mrs. Elisheva 
Eshkol, a leader of the Israel labor fed¬ 
eration Hlstadrut. 

Mrs. Murray Frank, chairmap of the 
silver jubilee committee of the organi¬ 
zation, presided. The program was 
opened by Mrs. Morris Golden, president 
of the Washington Council of Pioneer 
Women. Greetings were extended by 
Moshe A. Tov, member of the Israel dele¬ 
gation to the United Nations; and Mrs. 
Eva Berg, of New York, one of the na¬ 
tional oflacers, and a founder of Pioneer 
Women. 

In introducing Mr. Ewing, Mrs. Prank 
told the audience of more than 600 mem¬ 
bers and guests; 

It is my distinct honor to Introduce at this 
time a very distinguished American and one 
ot the leading personalities in the adminis¬ 
tration in Washington. In addition to his 
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successful legal career, Mr. Ewing has made 
an outstanding career for himself in the last 
10 years in public service. 

Just 3 years ago at this time, he was ap¬ 
pointed United States Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator. He has acquired a great name 
and a great reputation in this oflice and has 
shown himself to be an able and outstand¬ 
ing administrator He is one of the most 
ardent friends of the state of Israel and vis¬ 
ited It earlier this year as a special emissary 
of President Truman 

It gives me great pleasure to present the 
Honorable Oscar Ross Ewing, 

The text of Mr. Ewing’s address fol¬ 
lows: 

I am very glad to be here with you tonight. 
The story of Labor Zionism, in which the 
Pioneer Women have played so useful and 
energetic a role, is very familiar to me. I 
have had the privilege, not only of seeing how 
hard and well you work here in the United 
States, but also—and even more important^— 
of seeing the fruits of your labors in Israel 
itself. 

I visited Israel in the first days of this year. 
I was there only a short time Yet the impact 
of that visit makes the memory of what I 
saw Just as fresh as if I had been there last 
week. I saw the cities—the ancient city of 
Jerusalem and the new metropolis of Tel 
Aviv—and the farms—^the collective settle¬ 
ments beyond Tiberias and the orange groves 
along the coast. I saw the feverish building 
everywhere, the factories, the hospitals, the 
homes, the farm houses. Above all, I saw 
the spirit of the people of Israel. That may 
sound to you like a figure of speech, for you 
cannot in reality see the spirit of a people— 
yet in Israel It is very close to visible; It is 
evident in every action of a nation building 
for the future, a nation confident that it will 
overcome the huge ditficultles that confront 
it, a nation firm In the ways of freedom and 
democracy. 

As Pioneer Women, you have a right to be 
proud in your share in having made Israel 
a reality—and of your share, today, In mak¬ 
ing Israel healthy and strong. I hope some 
day that each one of you will be able to go 
over there and see for yourself what the 
Jews of Israel have done with the help they 
have received from you. As I understand it, 
your organization was founded when an ap¬ 
peal came, many years ago, for a few hun¬ 
dred dollars to dig a new well. Out of that 
appeal burst a mighty movement of Jewish 
women in America, women who were none 
the less Americans because they were keenly 
Interested in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
the ultimate creation of a Jewish state there. 
Today the state exists. It Is a historical fact; 
indeed, a political fact of the first water. For, 
in the world-wide confiict of ideologies, every 
piece of land where there are people who 
believe in freedom and self-government, who 
refuse to give in to the blandishments of the 
totalltarlans, who are ready to stand up and 
fight for their self-respect and their future— 
every such piece of land is a vital redoubt of 
the free world. 

But it is not enough for a nation to have 
courage and determination. It Is not enough 
for a government to be founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of parliamentary democracy. 

Today we have learned the hard way that 
no nation is strong unless its people are 
strong—unless they are healthy, and ade¬ 
quately fed and clothed and housed, with a 
decent opportunity to Improve their stand¬ 
ard of living continuously. That is true of 
our own country; and I earnestly hope that 
some of our new legllslators will not need to 
learn it all over again when they deal with 
the pressing need for social progress here in 
the United States. But It is especially true 
of a land like Israel, where a very large pro¬ 
portion of the population comes from coun¬ 
tries which had, at some time In the past, 
standards of living higher than those of 
Israel Itself; and where another great group 
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of the population has immigrated from areas 
where standards of living are virtually non¬ 
existent. In the new Jewish melting-pot, 
where intellectual and unskilled worker, 
western European and Yemenite, concentra¬ 
tion camp alumnus and proud young Israel- 
horn hoys and girls, must all learn to live 
together—in this new melting-pot, there is 
the pressing need to establish a sound, 
healthy, firm economy. 

There is only one way to huild such an 
economy, and that is to help mold a sound, 
healthy, courageous people. That is why 
the work of the pioneer women is so im¬ 
portant Like good pioneers in the classical 
sense of the word, you have led the way. You 
have helped make it possible to prepare the 
land for the newcomers. You have helped 
improve health conditions. You have wor¬ 
ried about water supplies. Today you are 
creating day nurseries, women’s hostels, and 
vocational courses for women and girls And 
now, in your second quarter-century, you 
have taken upon yourselves the building of 
a new youth village and agricultural school 
on the road to the desert that must bloom if 
Israel is to prosper. 

I suppose many people see in what you 
are doing the evidence of your sentimental 
desire to make this land a refuge for op¬ 
pressed Jews from many parts of the world. 
But I think you are doing something even 
more fundamental than that. You, and the 
Zionist organizations which have worked 
with you, are giving the world a very real 
example of how to tackle the universal prob¬ 
lems of under-development, how to meet the 
need for raising living standards, how to lead 
the way to a better life for peoples every¬ 
where. 

The friends of Israel have been carrying 
on their own voluntary point 4 program for 
Palestine for a quarter of a century and 
more. And, when you examine the basic 
approach, you will see that there is really 
no difference in purpose between what you 
are doing and what the United States as 
a Nation is undertaking for underdeveloped 
areas in various parts of the world. 

The Government of Israel, and the friends 
of Israel in this country, are vitally Inter¬ 
ested in building up the services that will 
Improve the health, the education, and the 
welfare of the people of Israel. 

That is precisely what the Government 
of the United States is Interested in, not 
simply for the people of Israel but also for 
all the peoples of all friendly nations on 
earth. This is a basic tenet of our foreign, 
policy—^not simply because we have human¬ 
itarian motives—but out of sheer self-inter¬ 
est, because we know that the spirit of free¬ 
dom and resistance to tyranny thrives only 
when people have something worth living 
for. A long life, a happy life, a contented 
life, a flowering culture, an assurance of 
opportunity for the young; these are things 
worth living for. And these can be brought 
about only through a concerted attack on 
low living standards wherever they occur, 
at home and abroad. 

That is Why President Tiruman’s point 4 
program, and the technical assistance pro¬ 
grams of the United Nations, have so great 
an appeal for most of the nations of the 
world. 

Low productivity, ignorance, disease, and 
poverty go together. They are the four 
horsemen of defeatism, of disaster, of com¬ 
munism. m large paits of the world the 
working capacity of the population is kept 
down by incapacitating endemic diseases, 
by poor nutrition, by illiteracy, by lack of 
skills. Through the point 4 program, and 
the United Nations technical assistance ac¬ 
tivities, we hope to attack these evils. 

The Federal Security Agency, as one of 
the participating organizations In carrying 
out the point 4 program, is prepared to pro¬ 
vide technical distance In the fields where 

we hav« mnst tn olTfir afe tlia rpctuast nt tfie 


Department of State. This assistance will 
Include projects to control and eradicate 
endemic diseases which interfere with eco¬ 
nomic productivity; projects to improve 
basic sanitation; projects to develop and 
strengthen public-health services. In edu¬ 
cation, our projects will be concerned par¬ 
ticularly with expanding and improving 
facilities for education, including adult 
education and vocational education. When 
I was in Israel early this year I made the 
preliminary arrangements for an American 
educational mission to help solve the special 
educational problems there A few weeks 
ago, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, our Commissioner 
of Education, followed up on these conversa¬ 
tions with a special visit to Israel, and next 
year we expect to send a larger mission to 
continue this work. 

Basic education, in all lands, must help 
people, not only to learn to read and write, 
but also to deal with all the problems of 
everyday living, raising food, and maintain¬ 
ing minimum standards of sanitation and 
hygiene These are tremendously impor¬ 
tant; and so are projects to develop other 
types of community services to Improve 
welfare. 

In all these fields, in cooperation with the 
Department of State, we are prepared to 
supply experts to advise with governments 
on strengthening their services and to carry 
out demonstration projects on the spot We 
will help train personnel who will return to 
their home countries to organize and ad¬ 
minister these new programs. Depending 
on the local situations and the desires of 
the governments concerned, American per¬ 
sonnel may assist in strengthening training 
facilities In foreign countries. In some 
cases, grants will be provided for training 
In educational institutions and agencies In 
this country. These people, trained in the 
United States, can go back and train others 
at home, giving real leadership in the mobil¬ 
ization of brains for the improvement of 
man’s lot. 

Now, it Is perfectly obvious that technical 
assistance of this kind must go hand in hand 
with work to increase food production and 
to develop other economic resources. The 
Federal Security Agency naturally will work 
closely on these problems with the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and other parts of the Government. ’ 
And we will try to adapt each project so 
that it will best fit the economic, the social, 
and the cultural needs of each country—- 
and, of course, so that It will be In keeping 
with the kind of help which the government 
of each country most wants. 

A few weeks ago. Secretary Acheson said, 
"The peace the world wants must be free 
from want, a peace in which neighbors help 
each other, and together build a better life.’* 
We can only achieve the peace the world 
wants through the exchange of experience 
and ideas In improving health, Increasing 
literacy, and helping people deal better with 
their own economic and social problems. 
The Government of the United States, 
through the point-4 program. Is committed 
to such a program. It is part of our whole 
new pattern of American thinking on for¬ 
eign policy, which envisages a new and ex¬ 
panding partnership among the friendly na¬ 
tions of the world, building a better life and 
thereby strengthening ourselves against the 
enemies of freedom. 

As members of the Pioneer Women, you 
have a natural interest in the special prob¬ 
lems of Israel. That little country has many 
problems to solve—problems that would ter¬ 
rify the faint of heart ’and the weak of will. 
You and 1 know that th^ people of Israel 
have the heart, the and the brains to 
zneet these jgropezhs head-on and to lick 
tiiem. ^ ' 

Bprt Me people of Israel need help. They 
n^d help of a magnitude which this Gov¬ 
ernment has not yet provided. The need 


for that help continues. So the people of 
Israel turn to you, as free-thinking and free- 
moving Americans, to provide as much help 
as you can through your voluntary drives to 
support peace and progress in Israel. They 
look to you to carry your share of the Amer¬ 
ican program for bettering the lives of our 
friends abroad. When you carry on your 
activities as members of the Pioneer Women, 
therefore, you are extending the program of 
the Government of the United States; and 
you are acting in the finest traditions, in the 
noblest spirit of the American people. 

With the help of all of us, and most of all 
by virtue of their will to survive and prosper, 
the people of Israel will bring to fruition on 
the shores of the Mediterranean a great coun¬ 
try, a rich new life, a proud culture in a 
proud tradition, and a mighty bastion In the 
fortress of freedom. May these people, and 
all of us, enjoy the blessings which come 
from the lips of every man and woman and 
child who greets you in Israel: "Shalom!”— 
peace, peace to the people of Israel, peace to 
the whole Middle East, peace throughout the 
world, just and lasting and founded on free¬ 
dom, peace to all men of good will, Moslem 
and Jew and Christian, peace on earth- 


Give the G1 a* Break 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondayy December 4 ,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Dec. 2, 1950; 

Give the GI a Break 

We’ve learned that American casualties in 
Korea are unusually high when measured 
against the total size of our forces there. 
But most of us realize that, given the number 
of our troops at the outbreak of war, there’s 
very little that could have been done about 
it. In other words, we Just didn’t have 
enough men under arms at any stage to pro¬ 
vide adequate relief for United States soldlerg 
fighting at the front. 

This isn’t the place to go again Into the 
reasons for that inadequacy. Presumably 11 
we got into a major war with Russia oi 
anybody else, we’d have more ample man¬ 
power for reserve use. 

Every American ought certainly to hope, 
however, that when reserves are available 
they are employed with greater concern foi 
the welfare and effectiveness of the Indi¬ 
vidual fighting man than was shown in World 
War n. 

In the big way the United States had 
something like 100 divisions in being. Ol 
these, 64 saw battle action. In case you ma^ 
not have realized what happens to men whe 
do the actual fighting, consider ithwse figures 
from an instructor at the ,Army Command 
and General Staff School In Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, Kans. 

Eighteen of the sixty-four fighting divl- 
Biopjs had greater total casualties than thej 
hUd men In the beginning. Five suffered 
casualties of IVfi percent—they were In effeci 
almost wiped out twice over. 

The figures indicate that on the averagt 
Jialf a division’s strength was gone aftei 
60 days of combat. Give them 160 days Ir 
the front lines and they w^e down %o 11 
percent. After 300 days, riearly a year, onlj 
3 out of every 100 soldiers In Me original out¬ 
fit was still fighting. 
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III 85 to 100 days up front, infantry regi¬ 
ments will suffer total casualties equal to 
their starting strength. 

Said an Army report; “Under present 
policy no man is removed from combat un¬ 
til he has become worthless. The infantry¬ 
man considers this a bitter injustice.” 

The command school Instructor, Lt. Col. 
U, P. Williams, believes combat infantrymen 
deserve frequent rest periods. He says: “Im¬ 
portant manpower savings can be achieved 
only by having each man believe that an 
honorable extended period of relief from 
combat awaits him. The rotation of in¬ 
dividuals from the front line to less danger¬ 
ous duty * * * offers the only piac- 

ticatale method of providing relief ” 

Tins officer is talking sense. We all know 
that the mud-caked, water-soaked GI is the 
backbone of the Army. If his welfare in the 
field IS not made a prime goal, how can wa 
expect him to do a consistently good job of 
fighting for us who are comfortably lodged 
at home? 


Accept Military Help of Chinese National 
Government in Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Mond^ay, December 4,1950 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, T am not 
a military strategist and realize we have 
very able military leaders who I know 
are giving earnest thought to the serious 
military condition that has developed in 
Korea and the Far East. 

Like thousands of other American citi¬ 
zens, I have given thought to our present 
serious situation in Korea, trying to rea¬ 
son out what changes or moves we might 
make in our military plans in the Far 
East to relieve the very desperate situa¬ 
tion confronting our soldiers in Korea 
and for the welfare of our people, 

I have come to some definite conclu¬ 
sions which I feel it is my duty as a 
Member of the Congress to offer to this 
body, our military leaders, and the State 
Department. I believe the suggestions 
I offer to relieve our military situation in 
the Par East add up to just sound com¬ 
mon-sense reasoning. These suggestions 
represent my own thoughts, and I make 
them for whatever value they may have. 
If any. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that our mili¬ 
tary situation has reached the very criti¬ 
cal stage in the Par East where we 
should change our war plans at once in 
that area. 

I believe the time has arrived for a 
new military approach and that an ef¬ 
fective approach is available at this very 
moment. 

The Chinese people, for over a half 
century, have been the friends, and later 
the allies of the American people. The 
continuing of their friendship can be a 
tremendous asset in the future, and vital 
to the peace of the world. If we make 
open war against china, we will lose that 
asset. If we win such a war, after years 
of sacrifice and struggle at a tremen¬ 
dous cost, the population is so great and 
the territory so expansive, we could not 
afford to occupy China and give leader¬ 
ship or rehabilitation to the people. 


The Nationalist Government, w^hen 
Korea was invaded, offered to furnish 
35,000 of her best Chinese troops and 
trained fighters now on the island of 
Formosa. 

Our military leaders should consider 
the shortage of American troops because 
of the more serious situation which has 
developed, and the great number of 
American lives that can be saved by the 
acceptance of the offer of the Nationalist 
Government to throw its forces into the 
fight. We know by experience we can 
expect very little help from other coun¬ 
tries, members of the United Nations. 
That offer was rejected by the United 
Slates and the United Nations on the 
theory that it would invite an all-out war 
with China if we attack Manchuria. 

Later events have proved that position 
to be erroneous by reason of the fact 
that over 200,000 Chinese Communists 
from Manchuria have crossed the border 
and are attacking United States and 
United Nations force,s in a war of assres- 
sion in Korea. 

This action on their part opens the 
way for the acceptance of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s offer again made only a few days 
ago to enter the war with all of his avail¬ 
able resources. 

Mr. Speaker, this presents the oppor¬ 
tunity to now accept the help of Chiang 
Kai-shek and lays the foundation for a 
new plan of military action which I sug¬ 
gest as follows: 

Accept at once all of the available 
power and force Chiang Kai-shek is able 
to deliver. Let him cross into the main¬ 
land of China in full force with an appeal 
to the Chinese people to join with him 
and the United Nations, to increase and 
consolidate their military power and ef¬ 
fort in organizing a force to move north 
against the Chinese Communists. Such 
an appeal should instill a revolutionary 
fighting spirit in the Chinese people 
bringing millions of them to his support. 

When Chiang Kai-shek moves in with 
his military force we should assure the 
Chinese people that we will furnish them 
with all the food that is necessary and 
available, placing upon Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese people the obligation to 
furnish the military power. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing the mil¬ 
lions of Chinese most need and desire 
is food. Given the assurance of food 
and the renewal of our support and 
friendship the Chinese people can be set 
upon a crusade to reestablish the Gov¬ 
ernment of China and drive out the 
Communists, a revolution that would 
overthrow the Communist control and 
the Communist ideology of their Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We should assure the people that when 
the Communists are driven out and the 
Chinese Government is reestablished we 
shall continue to help with food and 
finances to rehabilitate a Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment of freedom for all of the people. 

This action could bring about a com¬ 
plete revolution now before it is too late, 
of the Chinese people against northern 
communism and would doubtless cause 
thousands of Chinese Communists to 
desert who are fighting today because 
they were promised land and food which 
they have failed to receive. 

This, in my judgment, offers an oppor¬ 
tunity to regain freedom for 400,000,000 


people and a stanch ally in the Far East 
who was sold into communism through 
a senes of blunders of the executive de¬ 
partment throughout the past few years. 

Such a plan if adopted and successful 
would free China of communism with¬ 
out the loss of the lives of any American 
soldiers. It would permit us to use our 
present forces m Korea, holding the line 
there. It would compel the Chinese 
Communist government to fight a war 
on two fronts that should spell certain 
defeat. 

With this diversion, causing them to 
fight a war on two fronts it would per¬ 
mit us to limit our military commit¬ 
ments in the Far East, and to furnish 
much greater military power for Western 
Europe so much needed, where we could 
threaten the very heart of Russian im¬ 
perialism. Such action now would in¬ 
crease the morale of Western European 
nations. 

Millions of Chinese people who have 
always been our friends are hungry and 
starving. By giving a southern Chinese 
army some military equipment, food for 
their soldiers and the Chinese people, 
such action should stimulate a military 
revolution that would sweep the Chinese 
menace out of all of China. We have 
vast stores of surplus food. Pood will go 
far toward helping win such a war 
against communism. 

I believe it would save us billions of 
dollars and countless lives of American 
soldiers if we adopt such a plan rather 
than continue to follow the present pol¬ 
icy of the administration which can 
bankrupt our Government financially 
and never achieve the victory sought. 

The administration plan to date has 
failed miserably. It has shaken the con¬ 
fidence of our European allies, threatens 
to wreck the United Nations, has brought 
fear and gloom to the American people, 
and to the freedom-loving people of the 
world. 

This plan, I believe, will give us the 
relief we need, will recover the prestige 
we have lost, and will make it possible 
us to draw a much greater force and 
power into the redevelopment of a strong 
military force in Western Europe, so 
much desired now by the free govern¬ 
ments of Western Europe and for the 
future peace of the world. 

It could relieve the Indochina situa¬ 
tion, releasing for action on the European 
western front large numbers of French 
soldiers now tied down in the Indochina 
area. 


Economic Development of Underdevel¬ 
oped Countries: Report of the Economic 
and Social Council 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the United States in the 
United Nations Assembly, my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Alabama CMr. 
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Sparkman] made an address in Commit¬ 
tee No. 2 on the Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries: Report of 
the Economic and Social Council, on Oc¬ 
tober 19,1950. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Mr. President, before entering upon the 
discussion of the problem of financing eco¬ 
nomic development, I wish to say a word 
concerning the accomplishment of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council at its eleventh 
session in Geneva. I am sure that it is un¬ 
necessary for me to reiterate what has been 
stated by representatives of the United 
States on other occasions, namely, that my 
Government looks upon the Economic and 
Social Council as the basic instrument for 
bringing into being throughout the world 
those conditions of human well-being that 
are essential to the maintenance of perma¬ 
nent peace. I think that the active part 
played by our delegation at Geneva provides 
sufficient evidence of our deep interest in 
and concern for the affairs of the Economic 
and Social Council. Further evidence of the 
faith and confidence that my Government 
has in the Economic and Social Council is to 
be found in the remarks of our Secretary 
of State at the opening of the plenary of 
the assembly, particularly in his recommen¬ 
dation that the task of developing a program 
for the rehabilitation of Korea should be 
given to the Economic and Social Council. 

During the closing days of the last session 
our permanent representative to the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Councxl stated that in the 
years to come that session may be looked 
upon as an historic event. The results of its 
work in the fields of economic development 
and full employment may prove to be the 
beginning of a new era in human welfare and 
happiness. 

In referring to the work of the Economic 
and Social Council, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
also to pay tribute to the leadership of its 
president, Ambassador Santa Cruz, whose 
skillful guidance and patient understanding 
played so great a part in making the tenth 
and eleventh sessions such a success. 

I mention these things here at this time 
because my delegation has not felt it neces¬ 
sary to impose upon the time of the Joint 
sessions of committees 2 and 3 by com¬ 
menting on the underlying work of the 
Economic and Social Council. The United 
States delegation was one of the sponsors 
of the resolution creating the ad hoc com¬ 
mittee to study the work of the council. 
When this body has the results of the work 
of the ad hoc committee before it, we pro¬ 
pose to discuss in detail the problem of 
ECOSOO’s work and organization. 

Mr. President, the item now being consid¬ 
ered by this committee is, in the opinion 
of my Government, essential to the attain¬ 
ment of the fundamental purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. Since the delega¬ 
tion of Poland has attempted to mislead this 
committee with regard to the attitude of my 
Government to this question of economic 
development, I think it necessary to quote 
a few basic paragraphs from the speech of 
President Truman which first proposed the 
now famous point 4 program. This is the 
speech which has constituted one of tha 
basic directives under which my Govern¬ 
ment has operated over the past 2 years in 
Its efforts to speed and facilitate the eco¬ 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
countries; 

"‘Our aim should be to help the free peo¬ 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens. 

"‘We invite other countries to pool their 
technological resources iu this undertaking. 
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Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. 
This should be a cooperative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
wherever practicable. It must be a world¬ 
wide effort for the achievement of peace, 
plenty, and freedom. 

“With the cooperation of business, private 
capital, agriculture, and labor in this coun¬ 
try, this program can greatly increase the 
industrial activity in other nations and can 
raise substantially their standards of living. 

“New economic developments must be de¬ 
vised and controlled to benefit the peoples 
of the areas in which they are established. 
Guaranties to the investor must be balanced 
by guaranties in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labor go into 
these developments. 

“The old imperialism—exploitation for for¬ 
eign profit—has no place in our plans. What 
we envisage is a program of development 
based on the concepts of democratic fair 
dealing.” 

I think, Mr President, that there is no 
need for me to say more. This is the policy 
of my Government 

I would like, Mr. President, to address 
myself to the general topic of economic de¬ 
velopment, and to reserve the right to com¬ 
ment on the specific resolutions which have 
been Introduced when you submit them to 
this committee for specific discussion. 

The problem of economic development has 
been at the forefront of the discussions 
and debates in ECOSCXJ and in this com¬ 
mittee from the beginning of their existence. 
Those who have been present at these de¬ 
bates are cognizant of the great effort and 
the great amount of time that has been 
devoted to arriving at a common agreement 
on the basic elements of this fundamental 
problem. The principles that should guide 
our activity in this field were developed at 
the early sessions of the Subcommission on 
Economic Development and of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Employment Commission. Their 
achievements were followed by the action of 
the third session of the Assembly providing 
for a limited technical assistance—an action 
which was later amplified by the expanded 
program of technical assistance which came 
into existence less than 6 months ago. 

It is gratifying to my delegation to note 
that the technical-assistance program has 
had the approval not only of so many of the 
member states of the United Nations but 
also of eight nonmember states, all of whom 
have undertaken to bear a share of the cost 
of carrying on the program. It is also grati¬ 
fying that 52 countries have contributed to 
this significant and constructive United 
Nations venture. Equally important and 
worthy of emphasis is the large number of 
requests for technical assistance that havo 
been received by the Technical Assistance 
Board. To date, more than 40 such requests 
have been received. They vary all the way 
from requests for assistance for the control 
of leprosy and for reorganizing the struc¬ 
ture and operations of local governments 
to requests for advice by a national develop¬ 
ment bank for planning agricultural develop¬ 
ment. These are evidences of the realiza¬ 
tion by those countries seeking accelerated 
economic development of the part that the 
technical-assistance program can play In 
assessing their resources and potentialities 
and in formulating plans lor the economic 
development these countries are so actively 
striving to achieve. The progress of the 
technical-assistance program during Its 
formative period is a source of tremendous 
satisfaction to my Ctovernment. 

The resolution of EOQSCXl now before us 
is in a sense a d^illation as well as an 
amplification ©i? the work of the fourth ses¬ 
sion pke Subcommission on Economic De¬ 
velopment, certain phases of the experts" re¬ 
port on lull employment, studies prepared by 
a group of experts convened by the Secretary- 
General, and the fourth session of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Employment Commission. The 
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resolution was built on foundations that 
represent months of work on the part of 
many exceedingly able government repre¬ 
sentatives as well as of independent experts 
in the field of financing economic develop¬ 
ment. It IS the most comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to the problem that has ever been 
formulated. The importance of its recom¬ 
mendations justifies our reviewing them at 
this point. 

First, the resolution emphasizes the desir¬ 
ability of forming development banks, with 
the participation of domestic banks and local 
industrial enterprises, as instruments for at¬ 
tracting and channeling foreign investment 
into essential projects. It is well to note 
that several such institutions are now in the 
process of formation in countries that have 
been in negotiation with the International 
Bank. 

Second, emphasis is placed on the need for 
establishing conditions to encourage foreign 
private capital to take part in desirable 
developmental undertakings, either by direct 
Investment or by investment in bonds of 
governments or of private or public corpo¬ 
rations. As a supplementary measure, in the 
same connection, the resolution recommends 
that the more developed countries seek to 
encourage their nationals to invest their pri¬ 
vate capital in countries seeking to accelerate 
their economic development. 

Third, in order to increase the lending 
power of the International Bank and reduce 
as far as possible the difficulties created by 
exchange shortages, the resolution suggests 
that more of the developed countries permit 
the International Bank to use increasing 
amounts of their 18-percent subscriptions 
and place the bank’s bonds on their financial 
markets. 

Fourth, it recommends that the more de¬ 
veloped countries progressively extend the 
principle of untied lending of governmentally 
controlled or guaranteed foreign loans. 

Fifth, the resolution emphasizes the in¬ 
direct effects of non-self-llquidatlng projects 
such as trahsport, communications, housing, 
and public health upon national productivity 
and national Income. The record of the 
eleventh session of EOOSOO is replete with 
references to so-called economic and social 
overhead projects which are essential to a 
coordinated development program and to 
the need for international financing for such 
projects. 

As I have listened to the dehate in this 
committee, I have been conscious of a 
tendency to overlook the fact that lending 
institutions have been giving more and more 
attention to the part that nonself-liquidating 
projects must play In economic development. 
I need merely cite the case of the United 
States Export-Import Bank which has for 
some time been making loans for highway 
construction, irrigation, low-cost housing, 
and similar types of projects. And, let us not 
forget that the International Bank has also 
made loans for Jlrrigation, flood control, and 
similar types of projects. It has recently 
made several loans on other t 3 rpes of nonself- 
liquidating projects, such as roads, which 
should contribute greatly to the productivity 
of the borrower. 

Sixth, since development projects may give 
rise to the need for importing consumer 
goods which are not related to the construc¬ 
tion of the project Itfilelf, because of the shift 
of labor from Agriculture to construction 
activities ot because of the additional labor 
Inoomes created from employment oti de¬ 
velopment projects, the resolution recom¬ 
mends that in making international loans 
lending Institutions give apjwropriate con¬ 
sideration to the foreign exchange require¬ 
ments for such consumer goods, as well as 
to the foreign costs of the materials directly 
required by the project Itself. It Is gratify¬ 
ing to note that the International Bank, in 
Its fifth annual report, considers this matter 
at some length and gives promise of a more 
flexible approach to this problem in the 
future. 
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Seventh, particular emphasis is placed in 
the resolution on the importance of coun¬ 
tries seeking to accelerate their economic de¬ 
velopment to formulate Integrated develop¬ 
ment programs and prepare them for pres¬ 
entation to the International Bank in a 
manner which will facilitate the bank’s op¬ 
erations. It IS m this connection that the 
technical assistance program should be es¬ 
pecially helpful to many countries. It should 
be of particular aid in preparing projects for 
submission to the International Bank which 
will contain the basic economic and techni¬ 
cal data that are essential to the deteimma- 
tion of their feasibility and to the justifica¬ 
tion of their financing. 

To avoid waste, etc., may I, in passing, call 
attention to the fact that a training couise 
in the economic appraisal of development 
projects IS under way, at this very moment, 
at Lahore, Pakistan. This course, attended 
by some 50 Government officials, is a techni¬ 
cal assistance project. It is being sponsored 
by the United Nations, the Government of 
Pakistan, the Pood and Agriculture Organi¬ 
zation, and the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development, The Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Par East 
is a part of this venture. The purpose of 
this technical assistance project is to train 
the ofiicials of the countries in this region, 
both members of the PAO and of the Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, some 14: in number, as well as the offi¬ 
cials of non-self-governing territories to pre¬ 
pare development projects and appraise their 
economic feasibility, so that they will be In 
a more suitable form for consideration by 
governmental and international financing 
institutions. 

Eighth, the ECOSOC resolution recom¬ 
mends that the organizations furnishing 
credits for economic development give con¬ 
sideration to means whereby the funds they 
loan can be used to carry out integrated 
programs, that is, coordinated development 
projects In different branches of the bor¬ 
rower's economy. 

Ninth, it Is recommended that the interest 
and amortization terms of development 
loans made by governmental and inter-gov¬ 
ernmental institutions should be at rates 
which will place the smallest feasible burden 
on the foreign exchange available to coun¬ 
tries seeking such loans, consistent with the 
maintenance of these institutions as self- 
supporting entities. 

These are the highlights of the resolu¬ 
tion now before us. I have reviewed them, 
briefly, because they cover virtually every 
aspect of the problem of financing which 
has in the past been the concern of those 
who have taken part in the discussions on 
economlc development. (They recognize 
the important part that private investment 
has to play In this field and the responsi¬ 
bility of governments seeking foreign Invest¬ 
ment to establish conditions for encouraging 
such private investment, fhey also point 
to the part that the more developed countries 
can play In stimulating private capital to 
go into the areas that require economio 
development.) 

I need not reemphasize the Importance 
that the Government of the United States 
attaches to the place that private Investment 
should and can play In economic develop¬ 
ment. (My Government has recommended to 
our Congress legislation which, through ad¬ 
justments In our tax structure, should stim¬ 
ulate our private investors to Invest greater 
sums abroad. There is also recommended 
legislation which will provide machinery for 
Insuring, up to certain limits, the converti¬ 
bility into dollars, of earnings which cannot 
be repatriated because of foreign exchange 
shortages,) Consideration is also being 
given to using this same machinery for in- 
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suring investors against certain other non- 
business risks as may be attendant upon in¬ 
vestment abroad. My government is also 
particularly interested in bringing about ar¬ 
rangements through treaties of friendship 
and commerce and economic development, 
which Will encourage and expedite a greater 
flow of American private capital into coun¬ 
tries seeking to accelerate their economic 
development, either by way of direct invest¬ 
ment or by way ot investment in the secur¬ 
ities of governments or in securities of pri¬ 
vate and public corporations. 

Despite the recent hesitation on the part 
of private investors to send their capital 
abroad we should not fail to take note of the 
fact that large sums are still available for 
investment in areas wiiere conditions are 
conducive to private participation. One 
need only look across the border to Canada 
where very significant amounts of private 
long-term investment have been flowing dur¬ 
ing the past year. Private American capital 
to the extent of almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars has been committed within recent 
months to a single project. 

My delegation was particularly impressed 
by the statement of the distinguished dele¬ 
gates from Mexico and Colombia in which 
they depicted the progress that their coun¬ 
tries have been able to make by mobilizing 
then* own domestic resources. The sugges¬ 
tion made by the delegate of Mexico to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America for 
an investigation Into the factors influencing 
the demand for and supply of capital should, 
in our opinion, receive careful consideration. 

I wonder how many people appreciate the 
significance of the war In Korea on the Inter¬ 
national investment picture. 

It is possible that the long-range effect of 
the Korean War will be beneficial to the In¬ 
ternational flow of private capital. As time 
goes on investors are bound to realize that 
the United Nations—^united and strong na¬ 
tions with a will for peace—have become a 
very powerful influence for political stability 
and economic growth. (This new Influence, 
we believe, will become a part of the working 
consciousness of private businessmen, trad¬ 
ers, and Investors. It is only now beginning 
to operate. Its full force is yet to come.) 

All of this does not mean, Mr. President, 
that there is not also a compelling need for 
governmental lending for economic develop¬ 
ment purposes. My Government in the 
course of the past 5 years has made available 
over $28,000,000,000 in the form of loans and 
grants to individual countries. It has paid 
in $635,000,000 of Its subscription to the In¬ 
ternational Bank, and has made Itself liable 
up to $3,176,000,000. It has contributed $74,- 
000,000 to the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund, $30,000,000 to the United 
Nation Relief for Palestine Refugees, and the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency in 
the Middle East, and $237,000,000 to IRQ. 
No government which has such a record as 
this can be looked upon as not appreciating 
the need for Government financing of the 
needs and the economic development of 
other peoples. 

The United States delegation places great 
weight on the constructive suggestions of 
the Economic and Social Council concerning 
governmental and intergovernmental lend¬ 
ing institutions. Because of their importance 
it might be well to review the status of such 
Institutions, as of this moment. 

Since July 1, 1945, the United States Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank has made loans for eco¬ 
nomic development In excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. More than 70 percent of this amount 
has been for development loans to Latln- 
American and Asiatic countries. These 
loans were for development projects such as 
the generation and distribution of electric 
power, agricultural activities, the production 
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of metals and minerals, highv/ay construc¬ 
tion, flood conti'ol, and other developmental 
woik. During the past 3 months, some $212,- 
000,000 were loaned to various countries in 
these same areas. A significant number of 
these loans have been based on the recogni¬ 
tion of the need for general economic de¬ 
velopment as envisaged by the resolution of 
the Economic and Social Council, In other 
words, the Expoit-Import Bank has extended 
lines of credit to borrowing countries, and 
has thereby provided a firm basis for the co¬ 
ordinated planning of their economic de¬ 
velopment. 

As the outstanding loans of the Export- 
Import Bank are repaid, the funds received 
can be reloaned, thus automatically provid¬ 
ing the bank with additional lending power 
for suitable additional development proj¬ 
ects. However, the rate at which the present 
resources of the Export-Import Bank are 
now being committed indicates the need for 
increasing its resources. It is therefore the 
Intention of my Government to seek an in¬ 
crease in the lending authority of the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank. 

The Government of the United States has 
viewed with considerable favor the current 
trend in the activities of the International 
Bank. The outstanding loans of the bank, 
as of this date, amount to almost a billion 
dollars—$972,000,000, to be exact. Of this 
amount, approximately <0 percent represents 
loans to countries that are seriously in need 
of economic development. Almost all of 
these development loans were made within 
the past 2 years. 

The Increasing concentration by the bank 
on economic development has been accom¬ 
panied by a heightened awareness on its 
part of its responsibility to go out to Us 
members and to assist them in assessing their 
needs and possibilities. Thus, the bank has 
developed a pattern of consultation and mis¬ 
sion, of technical assistance in short, that 
should measurably increase both the volume 
of its development loans and effectiveness of 
the part it plays in the economic develop¬ 
ment of its members. 

From the very beginning of its activities, 
the bank has had the authority to loan out 
the entire paid-in capital share of the United 
States Government. Moreover, the United 
States’ contribution to the bank’s capital can 
be used without any restriction as to whore 
it is to be spent. To aid the bank in the 
flotation of its securities the United States 
Congress has enacted legislation authoriz¬ 
ing National banks and State banks, which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
to deal in and underwrite obligations of 
the bank. As a result of this legislation the 
market for the bank’s obligations In the 
United States has boon greatly broadened. 
The bank has borrowed from American in¬ 
vestors the amounts that It has felt that it 
could lend within a reasonably short period 
of time. There is no doubt but that it will 
be able to borrow on very favorable terms 
such additional sums as it may reasonably be 
expected to require for lending purposes for 
a considerable period ahead. 

I should like to point out that the amount 
the bank can still borrow in the private mar¬ 
ket, against the guaranty of the United States 
subscription, 1$ approximately $2,250,000,000. 
To this amount should be added such sums 
as are being made available to it in the cur¬ 
rencies of other countries. It is with satis¬ 
faction that we note the increasing amounts 
of the 18 percent contributions that have 
become available to the bank during the past 
year. It is also gratifying to know that the 
bank has been assured of increased loanable 
resources through the use of additional 18 
percent subscriptions in the future, and to 
hear that France hay now made possible the 
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sale of tlie bank’s bonds in tlie Fiencb capi¬ 
tal maiket. 

My Government lias looked with particular 
approval upon the broadening scope of the 
loans made by the International Bank. The 
recent road loan to Ethiopia is fresh evi¬ 
dence of the bank’s recognition of under¬ 
takings, which though not self-liquidating, 
involve a contribution to productivity and 
to increased national income. The purpose 
of the loan is to improve the highways of 
Ethiopia. Not only will improved roads 
facilitate internal and external trade by 
expediting deliveries and cutting down the 
present inordinately high transportation 
costs, but, as the bank has pointed out, 
by making goveinment seivice more easily 
accessible to outlying communities, these 
improvements should also be conducive to 
bringing improvements m health, education, 
and governmental administration. 

Similarly, the loan to the new Ethiopian 
Development Bank evidences the interest of 
the bank in aiding general economic de¬ 
velopment. This loan will make available to 
Ethiopia the foreign exchange necessary for 
the purchase of imported agricultural and 
industrial equipment. It will provide capital 
to finance the replacement of obsolete ma¬ 
chinery, as well as for the purchase of addi¬ 
tional equipment needed to bring existing 
plants to higher levels of efficiency 

In effect, the International Bank is pro¬ 
viding a general line of credit to the Ethi¬ 
opian Development Bank. The capital stock 
will be subscribed by the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment in local currency. The credit extended 
by the International Bank will permit the 
financing of many private projects, any one 
of which in itself might be too small to war¬ 
rant bringing before the bank as an individ¬ 
ual project. By the same token the arrange¬ 
ment eliminates the need for a separate 
government guaranty for each project to 
be financed. Although small, this under¬ 
taking by the bank sets a pattern which, on 
a wider basis, should both encourage the 
participation of local capital, and provide 
large amounts of foreign capital for a wide 
variety of undertakings in serving general 
developmental needs. 

This experimentation by the bank with 
new techniques, the wide geographic distri¬ 
bution of its loans, the progressive enlarge¬ 
ment of its technical assistance activities, 
the broader scope of the projects it finances, 
the promise of greater flexibility with regard 
to financing local currency costs, are all 
factors which should expedite and increase 
economic development. It is the hope of 
the United States delegation that as the 
bank becomes more familiar with the needs 
and capacities of its members, the tempo 
of its operations will increase and the hank's 
resources will be expeditiously devoted to 
the financing of as many development 
projects as can be economically and effi¬ 
ciently undertaken by borrowing countries. 

The Economic and Social Council was 
fully conscious of the difficulties faced by 
certain borrowers in servicing foreign loans. 
Consequently, it undertook to further the 
collection of the information needed to 
measure the capacity of countries seeking 
accelerated economic development to service 
the required investment of foreign capital. 
It has recommended that the International 
Monetary Fund collect and analyze the data 
showing the proportion of foreign exchange 
receipts that are now being devoted to 
servicing foreign Investment, as compared 
with the experience of more developed coun¬ 
tries In the earlier stages of their develop¬ 
ment, It has also recommended that the 
Fund look into the question of administra¬ 
tive measures that can be used to provide 
for servicing such investment in times bf 
exchange stringency. This analysis by the 
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Fund will throw light on the extent to which 
countries m need of foreign funds for de¬ 
velopment can carry the burden of servicing 
such investment from abroad. It should 
bring into focus the extent to which the 
problem of foreign financing can be met by 
existing institutions and by current methods 
of financing. It should enable us realistic¬ 
ally to assess those aspects of the problem, 
of foreign financing which have been stressed, 
before this committee by the distinguished 
representatives of Pakistan, the United King¬ 
dom, Australia and other countries. 

My delegation is av;are of the fact that 
there are many projects that require financ¬ 
ing which cannot be provided for under 
present circumstances. I can assure you 
that we will give careful consideration to 
the many stimulating ideas and suggestions 
that have been presented by the distin¬ 
guished delegates from countries that are 
at this moment at grips with the problem 
before us. 

And let it not be assumed that the endorse¬ 
ment of the resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council on Financing Economic Devel¬ 
opment by this committee will in any way 
lessen the interest of the Council or its mem¬ 
bers in this vital problem To stimulate fur¬ 
ther progress in this field the Economic and 
Social Council increased the size of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Employment Commission to 18. 
To reemphasize the importance of economic 
development and to assure its continued con¬ 
sideration, the Economic and Social Council 
added the word “Development” to the name 
of the Commission and has instructed it to 
place the problem of financing economic de¬ 
velopment on the agenda of at least one of 
its sessions each year. Thus, provision has 
been made for this item to appear on the 
agenda of the Economic and Social Council 
each year and hence, automatically to be 
brought to the attention of the General As¬ 
sembly each year. 

Now let me look back for a moment, Mr. 
President, to compare and evaluate what has 
been done. We have ended a period of in¬ 
tensive preparation. We have begun a period 
of progress. In perspective, our work to¬ 
gether should lay a sound basis for the con¬ 
fidence of the world—^the confidence of those 
who conduct the trade and business and 
production of the world. 

In all the centuries of search for better 
things, has any international group—public 
or private—ever sat together, as the United 
Nations has, analyzed problems, and then 
gone to work together to tackle those prob¬ 
lems directly? Here, for the first time, man¬ 
kind has brought together and analyzed his 
collective experience in economic growth. As 
a result he has fashioned certain tools which 
he knows have great usefulness. I refer first 
to technical assistance—a bad technical 
name for a program of immense importance. 
It comprises a whole mental and scientific 
tool kit of great diversity which can be ap¬ 
plied to remedy many different problems. 
With it, we no longer leave to merest chance 
the discovery of our economic problems 
and our economic opportunities. Factories, 
roads, and ports ard dams are being built 
with the support of skills and technique 
drawn from many countries. We know that 
at relatively little cost farmers can be taught* 
to grow more rice and healthier cattle and 
we have set about to do it. We are inter¬ 
nationally organized, for the first time, to do 
these things on a growing scale. 

We have also pooled our financial experi-* 
ence. Never before have the nations to¬ 
gether accumulated such a mass of expert 
data and analysis on which to base their in¬ 
ternational policies relating to economic 
growth- 

Mr. President-, the place that economic de¬ 
velopment holds in the thinking of the 


present generation represents a new and im¬ 
portant departure in social thinking. In the 
past, the early stages of economic develop¬ 
ment have, in too many instances, been a 
rather painful process. The current ap¬ 
proach to the problem is based on the idea 
that economic development should fit in with 
modern concepts of social betterment, and 
with an accompanying rise in the standards 
01 living of the general population. It is 
this concept that underlies the interest of 
the Government of the United States in the 
economic development of other countries. 
It is this concept that underlay President 
Tinman’s statement that: 

“New economic development must be de¬ 
vised and controlled to benefit the peoples of 
the areas in which they are established. 
Guaiantees to the investor must be balanced 
by guarantees m the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labor go into 
these developments.” 

My Goveinment is of the conviction that 
a basic step to a smoothly working inter¬ 
national order is the improvement of the 
living conditions of that vast portion of the 
world’s population who have neither ade¬ 
quate food, housing, nor medical care. It is 
of the conviction, also, that to attain such 
improvement requires balanced development 
programs which include the development of 
factories, power, transportation, and health, 
as well as modern agricultural development. 
Ir is within our capacity, both as a United 
Nations, and as individual member countries, 
to help these people help themselves to se¬ 
cure a better life. 

This cannot be attained by mere exhorta¬ 
tion or the shedding of crocodile tears. If 
these hundreds of millions of people are to 
be benefited it will require more than spon¬ 
sorship by those who boast of their great 
industrial expansion, boast ®f the continuous 
increase in.their national income, question 
the motive of any country that attempts to 
help these people help themselves to a better 
life,—and then refuse, or, perhaps, conven¬ 
iently forget to boar any portion of the cost 
of carrying out such undertakings. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer the 
members of this committee to the record of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics whose 
distinguished representative has just ex¬ 
pressed so great a concern for the welfare of 
those who are in need of economic develop¬ 
ment. I submit that if they look at those 
economic and social activities of the United 
Nations which were established to benefit 
mankind they will find a most interesting 
record. Mr. President, one time a very 
learned man in this country wrote, “What 
you do speaks so loudly I cannot hear what 
you say.” I hope the members of this com¬ 
mittee will keep that wise saying in mind as 
they consider that record which will show: 

1. The International Children's Emergency 
Fund • The U. S. S. R. contribution was zero, 

2. The Palestine Refugee Organization: 
The U. S. S. R. contributed nothing. 

3. The International Relief Organization: 
The U. S. S. R. made no contribution. 

4. The special account for the expanded 
program of technical assistance: The 
U. S. S. R. did not contribute a single red 
ruble. In fact, it is worthy of note that the 
U. S. S. R. delegation attempted only yester¬ 
day in committee 5 to cut in half the ap¬ 
propriation in the United Nations budget for 
the technical assistance administration of 
the United Nations Secretariat. 

6. The U. S. S. R. failed to pay Its assess¬ 
ments to the World Health Organization, an 
agency which has contributed so much to 
the welfare of men, women, and children 
everywhere. 

6. As to the International Bank, which was 
created to help finance economic develop¬ 
ment and in whose formation the U. S. S. R. 
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participated at Bretton Woods, tiie TJ. S. S. R, 
Has not contributed a single cent. 

Again, I say to my colleague from the 
tr. S. S. B, “What you do speaks so loudly I 
cannot hear what you say.” 

The Economic and Social Council is now 
engaged in the formulation of a plan to re¬ 
habilitate Korea from the ravages of aggres-* 
Sion. The comhined effort of the United Na¬ 
tions in this venture will furnish practical 
proof of what collective effort can accomplish, 
in assisting peoples to improve their own 
conditions of life. 

The United States of America believes that 
the one great objective of the United Nations 
ito lasting peace tor all the world. 

Today no such condition prevails. There 
are wars and threats of war. We still have 
aggression and threats of aggression. 

The United Nations was founded on the 
assumption that there would be genuine dis- 
aimameiit backed by effective measures of 
control and inspection which would permit 
governments and peoples to rid themselves 
of the economic burden of maintaining ar¬ 
maments. This has been blocked by the re¬ 
fusal of a small group of countries to accept 
such measures. 

Because there is no assurance of lasting 
peace among the nations of the world and 
because there is as yet no effective system for 
disarmament, many governments, including 
my own, feel the absolute necessity of using 
huge amounts of their resources for defense 
against aggression. For this purpose the 
American people have tightened their belts 
and have voluntarily increased their tax 
rates. American tax rates now run up to a 
maximum of 80 percent. 

Despite this drain on our economy, my 
Government will do everything it can during 
the coming months to expedite the availa¬ 
bility for econonvic development of such ma¬ 
terials and equipment that can. possibly be 
spared without seriously interfering with the 
preparation of the defenses of the free de¬ 
mocracies. 

Many centuries ago there came to us from 
the east the voice of a man, simple in his 
way of life but wise in his teachings. He 
told of the day when men “shall beat their 
swords into plowshaz’es and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they leani war 
any more,” 

We in the United States, he said, still 
cling to the hope given in that prophecy. 
Above all things we desire peace—world 
peace—lasting peace, and the world-wide 
prosperity and progress which that peace will 
make possible. Prosperity, in turn, will be 
an assurance of the continuation of peace. 

We look to the day when all nations will 
agree to a plan of universal disarmament 
With adequate control, inspection, and en¬ 
forcement. When that happy day comes and 
we can all take from our shoulders these 
heavy armament burdens, then we of the 
United States of America feel that we and 
many other member nations will be in a posi¬ 
tion to Join in a real widespread program of 
development, the need for which has been so 
eloquently stated by so many of the delegates 
to this General Assembly. We look forward 
to all freedom-loving democratic countries 
associating together in applying these re¬ 
sources which they will save tlirough disarm¬ 
ing, to the building up of the areas whose 
need has been so well described, to this com¬ 
mittee. The sooner certain countries free 
the world from the fear of aggression the 
sooner will my country be in a position to 
fulfill its determination to carry out this 
great program. 

Paraphrasing Isaiah's great prophecy, then 
we can truly beat our tanks into dynamos 
and our guns into machines and factories for 
industrial and economic development 


throughout the world, for “we shall not have 
to learn war any more.” 

In the meantime, Mr. President, it is the 
Intention of my Government to continue to 
lend its weight through private investment, 
the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank, the technical-assistance program, and 
the specialized agencies to the furtherance 
and expansion of economic development. 


Tile Military Situation in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW Tronic 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December i, IB50 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of my col¬ 
leagues to the following two articles 
which appeared m the New Leader under 
dates of November 20 and November 27, 
1950, in the hope that it will clarify our 
thinking with reference to the military 
situation in Asia. The articles follow: 
Whx REb China Intekvensd—The Chinese 

CoivtMUNiSTS’ Role in the Korean War 

Was Decided Upon Last Fedeuary—^in 

Moscow 

(By David J. Dallin) 

Communist China’s intervention in the 
Korean war is now a fact. Contrary to pre¬ 
vailing opinion, however, the decision to 
Intervene was not made in recent weeks as 
American forces approached the border of 
Manchuria. It would be the gravest folly 
for the United States to base its policy on 
this assumption. 

The long-range plans for the conquest of 
Korea were actually laid as long ago as Jan¬ 
uary and February 1950. In mid-December, 
immediately after the creation of the Reiping 
government, Mao Tse-tung arrived in Mos¬ 
cow accompanied by a large retinue and was 
shortly joined by his premier, Chou En-lal. 
The Moscow negotiations, which lasted for 
2 months, resulted in on© public treaty (a 
Sino-Soviet alliance ostensibly directed 
against any revival of Japanese aggression) 
and a number of secret agreements. 

The essentially aggressive character of the 
Moscow-Pelping combination was apparent 
from the fact that the Russians were granted 
continued use of Chinese mlUtary bases for 
another 3 years. The clear implication was 
that, at the end of that time, Japan would no 
longer constitute a menace to China. Pre¬ 
sumably, either the Japanese Communist 
Party would emulate its continental Aslan 
brethren and take Japan into the Soviet 
camp; or military means would have to be 
applied by the Mosoow-Peiping axis—or a 
combination of both would be required. 
At all events, the Communist victory In Chi¬ 
na was obviously regarded not as a decisive 
event in itself, but rather as an interim stage 
* In a vast campaign which can end only when 
Japan is forced to Join the Asian Comlnform, 

The first step in the achievement of this 
goal was the projected conquest of South 
Korea. By a logical division of assignments, 
Moscow was to supply the necessary arms and 
other equipment, while Peiping furnished 
battle-hardened Korean veterans of the 
Chinese civil war. 

A complicating factor, however, was the 
possible American reaction. The most likely 
eventuality appeared to be that Washington 
would adopt a hands-ofif policy; In that case, 


the Korean Communist army would be able 
to crush its opponents and occupy the entire 
peninsula without outside help. On the 
other hand, to guard against a possible Amer¬ 
ican decision to resist the attack, it was nec¬ 
essary to hold 1,000,000 Chinese troops in 
Manchuria in readiness to be thrown into 
the breach. 

The Moscow conference ended in the mid¬ 
dle of Pebriiary; early m March, the first 
Korean contingents started to cross into 
North Korea from Manchuria. A number of 
prisoners taken by the United Nations forces 
have confirmed this significant time rela¬ 
tion. Others have reported that the inva¬ 
sion of South Korea was oiiginally slated for 
the last week in April, but had to toe post¬ 
poned for 2 months. 

The postponement of the attack until June 
25 and most of the difficulties encountered 
by the Korean and Chinese Communists m 
the fighting so far are attributable to one 
characteristic aspect of the far eastern war: 
the fact that the troops of both Mao and 
Korean puppet leader Kim Il-sung must be 
equipped up to 90 percent by the U, S. S. R. 
This contrasts sharply with the situation of 
the eastern European satellites, which are 
able to supply much of their own military 
materiel and one of which Czcchoslavakia, ls 
even superior to the Soviet Union in indus¬ 
trial power. 

Although a few arms plants have been 
hastily erected in Manchuria and Korea, al¬ 
most everything from bayonets and revolvers 
to machine guns and tanks has had to be 
supplied toy the senior partner in Moscow. 
Before the armies could be set in motion, 
huge stockpiles had to be amassed from sup¬ 
plies shipped either by way of the overloaded 
trans-Siberian railroad or by the sea route 
from Odessa and Leningrad all the way 
around the Asian continent to Vladivostok 
and Dairen. (The Industry of the Soviet 
Par East is able to supply very little.) To 
make matters worse, with the Par East rap¬ 
idly developing into the pivotal area of world 
politics, considerable quantities of supplies 
had to toe diverted to the Soviet forces in 
that region, so that they could toe prepared 
for any eventuality. As a result, the pre¬ 
liminary phase of the conquest of Korea 
proved far more difficult and protracted than 
anticipated. 

Once the drive was launched on June 25, 
the assumption that America would not 
weigh decisively In the balance seemed on 
the way to realization, Although United 
States troops were ordered into the battle, 
they were apparently too little and too late 
to check the invaders and the North Ko¬ 
reans appeared well able to finish the job 
without Chinese aid. 

But tlion, after two and a half months 
of retreat and defeat, the UN forces staged 
the landing at Inchon and the reoccupation 
of Seoul. This bold stroke resulted in the 
destruction of 80 percent of the Korean Com¬ 
munist army and the rapid overrunning of 
most of North Korea. The Chinese Commu^ 
nists were now faced with the alternatives 
of either fighting on alone or remaining on 
the sidelines. 

A new appraisal of the situation was nec¬ 
essary. Early in October Moscow decided 
against moving for a peaceful solution. The 
first indication that the war was to continue 
came on October 12, with the publication in 
large print in Moscow newspapers of an ex¬ 
change of messagi^ between Stalin and Kim 
Il-sung, Kim expressed the gratitude of the 
Korean people for the Soviet help, to which 
Stalin replied; *T wish the Korean people, 
which Is h^olcally defending the independ¬ 
ence of Its countJT, a successful completion 
of Its protracted struggle for a united, inde¬ 
pendent, democratic Korea.” The Soviet 
dictator would never have Jeopardized his 
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personal prestige by sending congratulations 
to a doomed satellite regime His telegram 
clearly signified that new forces were to be 
thrown into the Koiean conflict. 

The very next day Kim promised the 
Korean people that “decisive blows will be 
dealt the enemy” and “the armed interven¬ 
tionists as well as their servants will be de¬ 
stroyed on our soil.” He called on the peo¬ 
ple and army “to defend to the last every 
inch of oui’ soil ” 

Within another fortnight considerable 
Chinese Communist forces were across the 
border and taking part in the fighting. De¬ 
spite some initial successes, however, the 
position of these Chinese troops is essentially 
a precarious one. With the Korean Army 
nearly gone, Chinese cities wide open to 
aerial bombardment, and arms and equip¬ 
ment still arriving at a slow rate, China 
has no chance of winning a war against the 
United States in Korea. The dilemma that 
faces the Ki’emlm is, therefore, quite simple: 
unless the Soviet Union enters the war di- 
lectly the Chinese will be badly beaten. 

This IS the real meaning of the confusion 
that has reigned in the Korean war theater 
sines the fiist engagements between Chinese 
and United Nations troops. If Stalin does 
not intervene directly and in force, the Chi¬ 
nese are doomed to defeat, whether they 
commit 100,000 troops or 500,000. The 
United States will have the support of a 
siaable Chinese Nationalist Army from For¬ 
mosa as well as the other UN forces; Ameri¬ 
can aviation will continue to control the 
skies, and UN ground forces will have the 
advantage of superior arms. 

Although they may inflict heavy losses 
on our armies, the defeat of the Chinese 
Communists will be an even greater disaster 
for the Communist cause than the North 
Korean debacle. It will shatter the Stalin- 
Mao alliance and imperil the key Sino-Soviet 
stronghold of Manchuria. Furthermore, the 
conquest of Japan, the No. 1 objective of 
Communist policy in the Orient at the pres¬ 
ent time, will recede into the realm of idle 
fancy. 

This situation can be retrieved only by 
Russian entry into the far-eastern war as a 
full-fledged participant. And that would 
mean world war III. 

Stalin Also Has To Make the Choice: Asia 
OR Europe?—^Which Theater or Opera¬ 
tions Will Pax Off Best? The Question 
I s Keeping Kremlin Lights Burning 

(By David J. Dallin) 

The recent elections constituted a clear 
popular mandate to Congress to pay more at¬ 
tention henceforth to the Far East and to 
correct the grave mistakes of recent years In 
America’s Aslan policy. This national de¬ 
cision was an exceedingly wise one—wiser, in 
fact, than the average voter realized. 

The same issue that confronts the Govern¬ 
ment and people of the United States—^East 
or West, Asia or Europe?—exists as well for 
the Kremlm, just as it did for the Tsars 
whenever they were seized by the itch to 
move across established frontiers and expand 
into foreign lands. Of course. Stalin has 
never recognized any intrinsic necessity for 
making this choice; up to 1948 he was ad-^ 
vancing simultaneously in Europe and in 
Asia. In the last 2 years, however, funda¬ 
mental developments have taken place. 

In Europe, Stalin has found himself forced 
to retreat In Berlin and Greece, and to ac¬ 
quiesce In the emergence of an independent 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. In Asia, 
on the other hand, a series of signal 
triumphs have carried Soviet Influence deep 
into China, Malaya, Burma, and Indochina. 
Logically, therefore, the Far East is today a 
more attractive locale than Europe for a 
Communist offensive. 


At present, Stalin’s forces in Europe are 
lying in ambush—an ambush from which 
they may spring at any moment, depending 
on the vigor with which the west rearms. 
In Asia, however, they are already attacking 
with constantly mounting intensity The 
United States Government long failed to 
recognize the symptoms in this shift of em¬ 
phasis Now the grave events in Korea have 
driven home the shortcomings of past Amer¬ 
ican policy and sharply outlined our future 
course. 

The Korean Communists, fighting alone, 
have suffered defeat and been forced to call 
upon a stronger ally. Communist China will 
meet the same fate at the hands of the 
United Nations forces, and it, too, will have 
to cry far help At this juncture, will the 
Soviet Union acknowledge the defeat of 
communism m Asia, with all that implies'> 
Or Will it stake all on a mighty gamble and 
launch the third world war? Or, alterna¬ 
tively—and this is more in keeping with 
Stalin’s personality and the tactics of Stalin¬ 
ism—will it try to operate with “volunteers’* 
for whose actions Moscow will disclaim any 
direct responsibility’ 

If the decision is for war, the question will 
arise once again: East or west, Asia or Eu¬ 
rope? Even m an open war, with every fron¬ 
tier ablaze, it will be impossible for the bel¬ 
ligerents to conduct operations with equal 
intensity m every part of the world. Great 
strategic decisions will be necessary as to 
which theater shall receive top priority. 
What blueprints are lying in General Staff 
headquarters in Moscow no one can say. 
However, it is by no means too soon—if any¬ 
thing, it is late in the day—^for this country 
to train its sights upon the issues which may 
assume a tragic immediacy in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Within the larger framework of the 
U. S. S. R., the Soviet Par East has its own 
special strengths and weaknesses. Primary 
among the latter—and most obvious—is the 
enormous distance separating the eastern le¬ 
gion from Russia’s European heart With 
the outbreak of war, the Siberian and Man¬ 
churian railroads will be disrupted by enemy 
aviation, and sea transport will be made im¬ 
possible, The only means of communication 
remaining between Moscow and the eastern 
war theater will be an Ineffectual airlift. 
Thus, to all intents and purposes, the Soviet 
far east will be Isolated and obliged to wage 
war chiefly with its own resources. 

Alerted to these difficulties by the boider 
conflicts with Japan in the 1930’s, the Krem¬ 
lin has sought to develop the east at a furi¬ 
ous pace. New cities sprang up, new indus¬ 
tries were created, and the population was 
Increased through compulsory migration. 
An army, at times estimated at almost a 
million men, was stationed in the region, 
with large stores of war material. Neverthe¬ 
less, in time of war enemy aviation, strik¬ 
ing from Japanese bases, will be able to 
wreak swift destruction upon Russia’s only 
four major cities in the Far East, together 
with their Industries. Soviet air power will 
retaliate with raids on Japan, but this will 
not alter the outcome of a war in which 
Japan will necessarily play only a minor role. 

On the credit side, the Soviet Far East 
possesses one great advantage: If Moscow de¬ 
cides on direct Intervention, more than 
enough troops will be available to eject all 
the western forces now In Korea. Against 
200,000 UN troops, the Soviet-Chinese- 
Korean Axis will be able to throw in a mil¬ 
lion, of which half will be well-equipped 
Russians. The victory, to be sine, will be 
only a temporary. Inconclusive” one. But 
even the lure of a temporary triumph, ot 
humiliating the American “imperialist in¬ 
vaders”, and hurling them into the sea, will 
be tremendously tempting to Stalin and his 
Asian satraps. 


In analyzing the possibility of a Soviet 
attack in Asia, an additional factor must 
also be taken into account: the traditional 
attitude of the Russian people toward far 
eastern questions. 

To the Russians, the Par East has always 
been a remote, little-known region. Al¬ 
though for 60 years a goal of Russian im¬ 
perialist expansion, neither Korea nor Man¬ 
churia has ever aroused particularly warm 
feelings among the people or any sponta¬ 
neous longing for their annexation. 

Fifty-five years ago, Russia fought a war 
against Japan, in which Korea and Man¬ 
churia were the stakes. No war m Russia’s 
history ever evoked less patriotic enthusi¬ 
asm. Defeatism was rampant not only 
among the left-wing parties but even in 
circles close to the Government; the people 
at large were incftfierent. The war finally 
ended in a Russian defeat and had as a di¬ 
rect consequence the emergence of a power¬ 
ful revolutionary movement which ulti¬ 
mately overturned the Czarist regime. 

Much the same thing occurred when the 
Soviet Union joined the Allied war against 
Japan in August 1945. In marked contrast 
to the patriotic fever that had gripped it m 
the last 2 years of the war with Germany, 
the Russian people greeted the intervention 
against Japan with notable coolness. The 
army obeyed orders, of course, but who can 
tell what might have happened had Japan 
not surrendered a scant 6 days after Moscow’s 
declaration of war’ 

The outbreak of war in Europe means, al¬ 
most automatically, a major role for Ger¬ 
many, with all that implies. Like most peo¬ 
ple in Western Europe, millions of Russians 
view with apprehension any revival of Ger¬ 
man military might. Poignant memories of 
recent date make anti-German feeling still 
a significant psychological factor, whereas 
anti-Japanese sentiment hardly exists. 

To the extent that the outcome of a fu¬ 
ture war depends on the mood of the Rus¬ 
sian people, the Par East is clearly the least 
favorable theater of war for the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. The average Russian will not re¬ 
spond to appeals and slogans centering upon 
Korea and Manchuria, and the inevitable 
military set-backs might well have dire con¬ 
sequences. 

The part of wisdom from the Kremlin’s 
point of view is to swallow its humiliation in 
Korea with the best possible grace and there¬ 
by cut its losses Should it decide instead 
to risk all in order to restore the luster to 
its fading prestige, however, a chain reac¬ 
tion may well result whose last link will spell 
disaster for the Soviet dictatorship. 


A Tax Program To Support the Policy of 
Containment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the present national ad¬ 
ministration on the drastic need for ad¬ 
ditional revenue to meet our prepared¬ 
ness program without forcing us to re¬ 
sort to fantastic deficit Hnancing, but 
the need for revenue extends far beyond 
the prospective yield from present reve¬ 
nue laws and the proposed excess-profits 
tax. I was terribly disappointed when 
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the hearlnge started cm Kcyranbei 15 to 
Isam that the majoilty side of the Cosi« 
suttee os Ways and Means refused to 
accept testimony of ^tnesaes who had 
prepared outstanding axtades coveilDg 
the whdle field of potential revenue. 
Many of these stateniients are deservizig 
of careful study Iw c^^ery Member of 
CongreeSp hut they do not appear even in 
the appendix of the hearings to hdp us 

a oomprebensive view of the 
tax field wbOe we have this bill before 
us. 

One of thd best statements presented 
to the committee but the admission of 
which was refused by the csommlttee. was 
offered by Dr. Arthur e asithtes. professor 
of economics. Harvard Uhiversityp Cam- 
hndsep Mass., appeanug for a group of 
facul^ members from Harvard busmees 
school, law Bdhool, and the department 
of economics. 1 am Including this study 
in my remaihs so that eadh Member of 
Congress can read it. It follows: 

A Tax Bumbaic TO Sonon nn Pouor ov 
GoirxAiNicBrT 
osncnsviB or tax roucrr 

Thi sueeefg of United Statea foreign and 
mliltsgry poUoy vlU depend heavUy upon the 
vdUlngnaM and ability of the people of this 
country to euatain the progrem om a long 
pexfod<tf tixne, Should that he neoanis^ Jn 
ifir. BSirimaQ'S vivid metaphor, this Is not a 
spxtnt hut a thmUe race. Zn oomparlson, 
preparatloaDL for the last war can he xegarded 
as a enrint. and the eoonomle meaeuree Uiat 
cutM^ oouniry fiuough Itvflliiot mom* 
saclly be appropriate at the pieeeat time. Za 
partlculw, for a siiitalned effort we oa nn at 
hope to riisr ae heavUy as we did then on a 
oompr^iensive aystem of dlxeot controls to 
secure the reeouroes neoeasary for the defense 
program and at the aaxne tUae avoid Infla¬ 
tion. Although the ooatroX ayatam during 
the lest war worked better than many had 
aocpeoted, we feel reaeonahly confid e nt that» 
had It been oontlnuod much longer, the 
United States economy would have been vgr 
posed to the well-known vmknosses of a 
poUoy of sup pr essed Inflation. 

Thh tlzne, wa must rely xnuoh more heavily 
than before on tax poUoy axul credit policy; 
direct controls must bo applied on a itriedy 
sMlectlva basis and must not be permitted to 
grow into a genaral control ayatam through 

of M poUoy. ZQ 

order to avoid tbs need for undueiwanoe 
OP direct Qontxols. every effort should be 
made to approach as ne«^ as possible a bal- 
anoed bu^t during the omraint emergenoy. 

We ere aewiming that the total agpandl- 
turea of the Fbdaral Okprenanent, deaj^ta all 
faaalhle reduotlona in noousUltary expendi¬ 
tures. will amount to about as peroent of the 
national product 0u6h an estimate is ob¬ 
viously aubjeot to coDitiint readjustment in 
the U^t of npl^ ohanglng clroumstances, 
and we are of oooxae aware mt the tax pro¬ 
gram outUaed balow will have to ba revised 
to talco sooount of these thanges. But even 
xum we am laoed with an iaflatlonery ail^ 
tlon despite the fact that very iftQa of the 
ptoned additions to defenas •xpendlturas 
has already been made and that tlie vedaral 
budget is eittrently nibstaatlally balanosd on 
A ossh basis. Oonaaquantly, with the cer- 
tUnty of rapidly rlaing diefenss evendttoree 
and large Federal dtflotts la the near future* 
we favor early aottoQ. to gaar the tax objao- 
tivca of the Mattcn to the raqfulrimenta of aa 
ewmoany in whMh the Fadaral Oovemmeat 
will absm about 95 paroant of tha national 
prodaot. In view of the mfiatlonary pra»- 
avrea already exiitlng and the length of time 
required to put large tax Inomaas into effect* 


we beiievB that the following tax propoaala 
Should be enacted as rapidly as the leglsla- 
tiva prooaes wiU persnt. With all factora 
talcen Into account, the nSk of paasuag un¬ 
duly prompt and aevera tax mereaaaa eeama 
mudh laea than that of f oUoiwlng a policy of 
**too little and too late." 

Zh thia memorandum we deal only with 
tax policy, but we must emphaslBe that a 
tax program alone, however wSll-conoelved 
and however severe la not enough An easy 
credit pohoy. for matanoe, can cffcet many of 
the beneflcaai effecte of the tas program; and 
If powful organieed groupe—in agriculture, 
bunnees, and labor-Hrefuas to accept tbs 
view that they muet deny themaelvee gaina 
that may be within their xeaOh. end must 
accept saarsficee m the natiozifa intereat, a 
tax ppn g TH TP will be fTuitlaaa. 

Although tha tax program must ba aevera. 
It u more likSly to depnve Ihe Am eri ca n 
people of the gams In consumption etandarda 
tbay might have enjoyed rather than to im- 
poae sharp Teductlona In living standards. 
Provided tha economy can expand at the rate 
It has sustained over the peat few years, a 
defense program of the else we a ee umo may 
be eipeotad to permit a steady inoreaae In. 
consumption standards* On the other hand, 
if productivity does not tnerease, mounting 
preesure lor higher oonsumptlon atandards 
m the various seotore cf the aeoKunny Is Uhely 
to endanger the deftenee program itseu. 

As we have indicated, the tax meeaurea that 
are adopted now should not be devised as 
Sbart-term emergenoy expedients, but should 
provide a basiB for the tax structure of the 
indeflnlte future. Xt Is therefore essential 
that the tax structure aa a whole should oonp> 
form to our standards of falmeea aa among 
varlQua daises of taxpayers, should be eiffeo- 
tiva In oontroUlng inflation, and Should pre- 
aerve In so far aa poedblt, the incenttvea to 
both labor and management to work hard 
efBctenoy. 

L CBX oosvoaaTXON Qfoonai vsx amd szcibb 

nORWTAX 

The above objeotivea require that at least 
|5/K)0,000,000 of bdditlonal tax revenues, be¬ 
yond those provided by the Revenue Aot of 
1950, be raised ftom Inoreaaed taxes on cor¬ 
porate proatB. floda an inorease would bring 
the effootlve tax rate on aggregate corporate 
proatB to a substantially higher Levd than at 
any time during World War XL And oven 
with poroflta before taxoa one-third higher 
than suoh proflti ffom 1M7-49, this higher 
effective tax rate wotOd leave net profits after 
taxes somewhat lower than the average net 
proflts after taxes in this recent period. Xn^ 
creases of this severity are nevertheless neo- 
aesary if corpoorattans and stockholderi are to 
beer their ahart of the burden cC increased 
•xpindituras. 

An additional 06,000.000,000 to SAOOOhOO,- 
000 could be obtained by raising the present 
corporate income tax rate from 45 percent to 
60 percent or by levying an excess profits tax 
designed to yldd the same amount of net 
additional revenue. As betFween these alter* 
nattves we believe that: the Ino o me tax rate 
on corporate eaminge in exoase of $26,000 
abouid be inoreaaed from 40 percent to 50 
percent. 

This recommendation stems from our oon^ 
vlction that an exoc ss profits tax would have 
more serious dirndvaatagea, if adopted for 
•n ported in a aoon- 

oiny, than woifid aa Inereosa m the corpocatt 
Inoome tax. The moat Important dlsadvan* 
tage of aa excess profits tax is that it would 
inevitably place a greater penalty on new 
bnatnaases g r o wing bunnbaeaBea than on 
their entrenched oompetiton aad on ex¬ 
panding Industries aa compered with declin¬ 
ing InduatrieB. Also, eOclHi^ would ba pen- 
oUiad ingQBfidenioy, In effect* subsldued. 

under an exoe m profits tax new aad grow¬ 
ing bualneaaaa typSundly would have relatively 


low base penod eanilngs, or none at aU. and 
frequently would possess only small amounts 
of Invested capital. Consequently, moat of 
thmr earnings would be subject to the exceaa- 
profLts-tax rates, m contrast, cstabiuhed 
ccxmpanies, moat of which have had large 
earnings in the years 1947-dfi. and many 
of which are heavily oapitaliaad and hence 
would be eligible for a li^e Inverted capital 
credit, would be exempt from the eaceei 
profita tax on a suable flraotion of their eam- 
Ings. Thus an exceea proflta tax inevitably 
tends to etxengthen entrenched corparations 
by ploemg what amounts to a freeae on the 
eoonomy and. even more aeriouSly, to restrict 
severely tho vitallzlxig oontribuUona of new 
and growing bUBtoeesee to tha economy. 
^Theee defects of an excess profita tax ob¬ 
viously are far more aanoua m their impli¬ 
cations in a semunobllised economy for an 
Indefinite penod than In a relatively brief eu- 
outwar. 

The second major disadvantage of a high 
exeeas profits tax is that It encouragea waste 
and oxtravoganoe The extent to which pod¬ 
ded expense aoeounta, wasteful production 
methods, inflated cost struoturoe, and other 
unneceasary expendlturee were stimulated by 
the 86 peroent rate of WooOd War ZX, la too 
well known to require comment. These ef- 
feote. too. would be potentially much more 
BOriouB in a long-contlnuad period of aemi- 
mobUlBatton than in an all-out war; the 
restraining Infiuonoe of intense palriotio aeoi 
and rigid oontrolg would offer less protection 
now than under more extreme eondlUona. 

In deoUUng whethor an excess-profita tax 
would constitute sound poiioy now, aa it did 
In World War Zl, differences other tz&an the 
duration of the emergency need to bo noted. 
Zn general terms, a strong ease can ba made 
for on exceas-proflts tax only if a reasonably 
clear and equitable distinction can be drawn 
between enoess profita end nonnal profits. 
8udh a dlstinotkm, dUBoult at best, would be 
eowntlnlly tmpoorible to make in on equi¬ 
table manner under current elroumstanoee. 
The earnings of many companies In tha yoars 
1047-40, for example, would not serve as a 
reliable basis fbr the dlsttnctloa because they 
were swollen by deferred eonaumer demands 
and wen otherwise distorted by the in¬ 
flationary aftemuith of the last war. Simi¬ 
larly, the numerous dUficuIties and highly 
orbittary character of doflnitioss of Invested 
capital makes rellanee on thia approach at 
least os emtio end unfair u the use of 
1947-49 eaminga os a means of dlstinguUh- 
ing between noraiAl and txoen profits. 

For all theaa reasons, plus the very dlflU 
euxt admlnlatratlve problems poead by aa 
exoesi-proflta tax, we pnfer straightforward 
Increases In the corporate tnoome tax to on 
exceoB-profita tax. To avoid any misunder- 
atonding, this proferenoe has nothing to do 
with the amount of additional taxes which 
should be raised at this time ftom corpo* 
rations, but simply with the way la which 
the increase should be allocated among 

Uegptte our cppoattlon to an execas-profiti 
tax; we reoognlee that tmjustlfied proflts will 
be made both on Ck»v«rnment contracts aad 
on private transootlone in the p rocess of 
tranrttlon to a eeminoblUied sconce We 
gyinpathiae with the obleodvai of thooe who 
wiih to tax away a large part of these proAti 
through on excaas-proftta tax. We bSUeve, 
however, that unmaonable profits on Oov- 
erament contiaota can best be handled by 
direct renegotiation of these conteaets, 
eimttir to the Wom War XZ prooecture. As 
feat the remalnlDg xcojustlfied profits, oitt 
sroiik Qpinicn R that tt wm be better to 
with those tbet will not be r e moved by a 
60-peroent income tax than to attempt to 
deal with them by means cf an exoaap*piufiti 
tax. When tha praotioai problems of at- 
temptmg to devise such a tax ore eowmlned. 
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we believe it becomes clear that the tax 
would be indiscriminate in its impact and 
would not effectively single out unjustified 
and undesirable profits for special taxation. 
On the contrary, its most severe impact, as 
we have already pointed out, would be on the 
profits of new businesses and of growing 
businesses—generally speaking, the most 
socially desirable type of profits. 

If, nevertheless, an excess-profits tax is 
deemed necessary, we believe it should be 
limited in duration to the build-up phase of 
the current military expansion and that it 
should be carefully designed to minimize the 
adverse effects which we have noted. In 
this connection, it is important that • 

1. The excess-profits-tax rate should not be 
so high as to destroy incentives to efficient 
operations If necessary, we should prefer 
to have the excess-profits tax cut into pre¬ 
emergency earnings rather than to have a 
very high tax rate imposed. In general, the 
difference between the income-tax rate and 
the excess-profits tax rate should be as small 
as feasible. 

2. The taxpayer should be given the option 
between an invested capital credit and a 
base-period earnings credit. The arbitrary 
character of both of these credits is so great 
under present circumstances that unreason¬ 
able hardships would be imposed if either 
were applied separately. 

3. Corporations should be permitted to 
retain sufficient earnings to be able to pro¬ 
vide for the needed development of the econ¬ 
omy. This objective can best be achieved by 
enacting a ceiling provision similar in con¬ 
struction to that of World War II. Such a 
provision would be of little or no value to 
the large, entrenched companies but it would 
be of great help to new businesses and rela¬ 
tively small, rapidly growing enterprises. A 
ceiling provision limiting the maximum ef¬ 
fective rate of the combined excess-profits 
and corporate-income taxes on the taxpay¬ 
er’s total net income to say, 65 percent, would 
also eliminate to a large degree the need for 
detailed relief of provisions and would avoid 
the essentially insoluble administrative 
probleins posed by such provisions as sections 
721 and 722 of the World War II tax. 

XX, THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 

The rates of the individual income tax 
should be increased to their World War II 
levels, or slightly higher, but exemptions 
should not be lowered and the split income 
provision should be retained. An additional 
credit should be provided to ease the impact 
of these rate increases on unmarried indi¬ 
viduals with dependents since these indi¬ 
viduals do not benefit from the “split in¬ 
come” provision. 

In view of the central place which the 
individual income tax should occupy in a 
well-designed tax structure, we recommend 
that these tax rates be increased to at least 
their World War II levels. The beginning 
rate might, in fact be raised to, say, 25 per¬ 
cent rather than to the wartime level of 23 
percent. In this event, commensurate in¬ 
creases should be made in the other income- 
tax brackets. In a long-continued period 
short of total war, the widespread desire for 
steeply progressive individual income taxes 
must be balanced against the adverse in¬ 
centive effects of high income tax rates. At 
all income levels it is important to preserve 
Insofar as possible the mobility of labor, the 
incentive to work hard, and the willingness 
of investors to provide risk capital. To the 
extent that take-home pay and net Income 
after taxes are reduced by heavy income 
taxes, these incentives are weakened. 

We do not recommend a reduction in ex¬ 
emptions since, after allowing for the change 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, the 
existing exemption of $600 is lower in real 
terms than was the wartime exemption of 


$500 By the same token, however, the war¬ 
time rate structure, which is fixed in dollars 
and not adjusted for changes in the value of 
the dollar, is steeper now than during the 
war. This fact needs to be borne in mind 
in appraising the extent to which individual 
income-tax rates can be increased without 
impairing incentives 

We believe that the split-income provi¬ 
sion, especially if it were to be supplemented 
by a larger credit for unmarried heads of 
families, provides a fairer allocation of the 
tax burden among taxpayers than would any 
feasible alternative. Consequently, we rec¬ 
ommend that this provision be retained and 
be so supplemented. 

Given the anticipated level of Federal ex¬ 
penditures, these increases in the corporate 
and personal-income taxes, severe though 
they are, will not yield more than about half 
the additional revenue needed to approach 
a balanced budget and to hold the inflation¬ 
ary pressures within reasonable bounds. 
Short of total war, however, we believe that 
the increases in the corporate and personal 
income taxes which we have recommended 
are about as severe as are consistent with 
the long-run welfare of the economy Con¬ 
sequently we face the necessity of recom¬ 
mending that additional revenue be raised 
from other sources. 

III. EXCISE TAXES 

(a) Excise taxes that are fixed in dollars, 
notably those on liquor and tobacco should 
be substantially increased. 

These taxes have remained fixed since 1942 
during a period when the general price level 
has greatly increased, and other excise taxes 
that are levied on an ad valorem basis have 
increased correspondingly in dollar amounts. 
Vv^ith the greatly increased need for reve¬ 
nue, we therefore feel that it is fair to make 
substantial increases in the taxes on these 
commodities. 

(b) Heavy manufacturers’ excise taxes 
should be levied on consumers’ goods pro¬ 
duced by those industUes that are major 
users of the major commodities that will be 
in short supply as a result of the defense 
program. Such products include passenger 
automobiles, household appliances, radio 
equipment, rubber products, etc. These 
taxes would take the place of all existing 
excise taxes on such commodities. 

We believe that such taxes constitute one 
of the most important features of an ade¬ 
quate program. They would be especially 
effective in removing illegitimate profits 
arising from the scarcities created by the de¬ 
fense program. On the basis of experience 
since the war, we may suppose that manu¬ 
facturers of these commodities will charge 
far less than the market will bear. This 
leaves the way open for the gray marketeer, 
and neither persuasion nor compulsion can 
close it effectively. Excise taxes go to the 
root of the trouble by reducing the potential 
profits from the gray market. 

While these taxes would al?o have to be 
paid by those consumers who deal in the 
regular markets, they would apply to durable 
goods whose purchase can be deferred. Con¬ 
sumers could, in effect, save at least part of 
the tax by making more intensive use of 
their existing equipment. Or they could 
divert their funds to purchases of goods that 
are not in short supply or to savings. In 
either event the tax will serve its purpose 
of relieving pressure on the critical items. 
In fact, one of the more important ad¬ 
vantages of this tax would be that it might 
avoid the need for allocation controls in 
some In’&tances. And even where those con¬ 
trols could not be avoided the tax would 
reduce the pressure on the control system. 

(c) Existing ad valorem taSes on other 
commodities should be Increased in line with 
the excise tax structure that emerges from 
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the foregoing recommendations. However, 
no change should be made in the present 
transportation tax. 

In our view certain luxury taxes should 
be increased at the present time. Our oppo¬ 
sition to an increase in the transportation 
tax stems from our belief that the produc¬ 
tivity of the country depends heavily on 
relatively cheap transportation, especially at 
a time when large shifts in the location of 
productive resources may be necessary. 

IV. ELIMINATION OF MAJOR LOOPHOLES REMAIN¬ 
ING IN THE TAX STRUCTURE 

In View of the urgent need for increased 
revenues over a considerable period of time 
and for a fair distribution of the increased 
tax burden, we should undertake promptly 
the task of eliminating the major existing 
loopholes in the tax structure We there¬ 
fore favor measures such as the full taxation 
of future issues of presently tax-exempt 
securities; gradual reduction in the excessive 
allowances now granted through percentage 
depletion; removal of the present opportuni¬ 
ties of avoiding income tax by accumulation 
of large capital sums of life insurance, and of 
avoiding the impact of the estate tax through 
such measures as the use of life interests. 
The capital gains tax structure should be 
generally reviewed in the light of the above 
proposals for general tax increases, and the 
estate and gift tax structures should also 
be examined. 

V. GENERAL SALES TAX 

Further tax revenues that are needed to 
finance the defense program should be ob¬ 
tained by levying a tax on retail sales. 

The measures here recommended, other 
than the sales tax, can be expected to yield 
some twelve or thirteen billions of dollars at 
the 1950 income level. Despite the recent 
tax increases of four or five billions of dollars 
provided by the 1960 act, several more bil¬ 
lions are likely to be required. We do not 
believe these billions can safely be raised 
from existing sources of taxation. We 
therefore see no alternative to a new tax on a 
broad base. 

A Federal tax on retail sales appears to 
be the most feasible addition to our exist¬ 
ing tax structure. Tinder present circum¬ 
stances a sales tax would have significant 
advantages which at least partially offset 
the regressive characteristics of the tax. It 
is, for example, much less subject to evasion 
by such groups as farmers, small business¬ 
men, and professional people whose income 
is often not completely reported. The im¬ 
portance of this evasion problem is of course 
accentuated as Income tax rates are in¬ 
creased. The income of some classes of in¬ 
come recipients, mainly labor and white-col¬ 
lar workers, under withholding procedures is 
fully subjected to the income tax while that 
of the above groups often escapes the full 
Income tax under the self-assessed system. 

A sales tax also would have less restric¬ 
tive incentive effects than further Increases 
In the income tax and would, to some de¬ 
gree, tend to stimulate saving. Moreover, 
if food, rent, and perhaps some other necessi¬ 
ties were exempted from the sales lax, the 
most burdensome regressive features of the 
tax would be substantially mitigated. In 
our opinion, such a sales tax would be pref¬ 
erable to a reduction in the exemptions of 
the individual income tax. 

These considerations are not advanced to 
indicate that a sales tax is positively desir¬ 
able but rather that—after large increases 
have been made in all other major sources 
of revenue—^it may well be the least unde¬ 
sirable source of raising the further needed 
revenues. 

An alternative to a sales tax woiUd be a 
flat-rate tax on disposable Incomes, i. e., on 
incomes after deducting the regular income 
tax. However, as we have noted, the sales 
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tax leaves less room for evasion than the in¬ 
come tax and exempts savings from taxation. 
Individuals can help finance the defense pro¬ 
gram by increasing their saving as well as by 
paying additional taxes. 

In conclusion, we realize that the tax sys¬ 
tem we propose is more severe than any in 
our history; but we are in a better position 
to bear it than ever before and the alterna¬ 
tives to it are inflation, a fully controlled 
economy, or dangerous curtailment of the 
defense program. 

J Keith Buttehs. 

William Fellner. 

John Lintner. 

Ban Throop Smith. 

Arthur Smithies. 

Stanley S. Surrey. 

NO\ EMBER 6, 1950. 


What Can We Do? 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemlyer 5,1950 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I submit the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
November 29 edition of the Daily Clin¬ 
tonian, edited and published by George 
Carey, of Clinton, Ind. The editorial 
follows: 

What Can We Do? 

Rome was complacent when the barba¬ 
rians began nibbling at the outposts of her 
far-flung empire. It was business as usual in 
Rome, the usual waste and inefiiciency in 
government, the usual corruption in high 
places, the usual bread and circuses for the 
masses of the people who had been taught 
to look to the government for a living and 
to shun work as fit only for whatever the 
Latin word for suckers may have been. 

There was nothing to worry about, for was 
not Rome the master of the world? Had not 
the Roman army set an all-time record for 
consecutive victories? Were not Roman 
arms and brains and resources superior to 
any in the world? What were a few low¬ 
browed, mongoloid barbarians to worry about, 
anyway? 

There was nothing to worry about when 
the outlying provinces were lost, for Rome 
had too much territory anyway. A sort of 
hysterical frenzy of pleasure-seeking swept 
Rome. Never had the country been gayer, 
the parties wilder, the government more 
inefficient or the spending freer. 

Nothing was going to happen to Rome for 
Rome was the greatest country In the world. 
Rome refused to wake up; It tried to buy 
peace and then it was too late. The barba¬ 
rians moved in and the iron curtain of the 
dark ages settled over the splendor that the 
civilized world had known for a thousand 
years. 

Historians see an ominous parallel between 
the events of the declining days of the 
Roman empire and the situation in which 
this Nation finds Itself today. It is no use 
to point them out, for they speak for them¬ 
selves. 

There is no use to delude ourselves any 
longer. This Nation is at the crossroads. 
Only by strong and immediate action can it 


hope to stay the forces pushing our civili¬ 
zation into another dark age. 

We dare not vacillate and wander any 
longer In our foreign policy. We dare not 
continue on a day-to-day basis in our world 
associations. We must decide vrhere we aie 
going and get started. 

Russia knows exactly where she is headed. 
Unhampered by such capitalistic handicaps 
as truths, honor, and decency, she has em¬ 
barked on a program of world domination 
using every device that atheistic brutality 
combined with oriental cunning can encom¬ 
pass She recognizes no rules, she refuses 
to live by any We must recognize this 

Today this Nation is playing Russia’s game 
by bleeding itself white in blood and dollars 
fighting a war of Russia’s planning to save a 
decadent race from a fate they seem to ar¬ 
dently desire. We are living up to rules Rus¬ 
sia scorns; recognizing a border that to her 
IS nonexistent. 

The pattern is all too plain. Russia will 
fight us in Korea to the last Korean, then to 
the last Chinaman, then to the last Russian 
if necessary. The pattern is set. Any fool 
can see it and we are fools if we fail to see 
it. 

Yes, we in America love peace. We will do 
anything for peace. Will we commit national 
suicide in the vain pursuit of peace? It is 
later than you think. 

Will wc go merrily to hell as Rome went or 
will we finally wake up and fight with the 
desperation of men facing doom. 

What can we do? We can— 

1. Notily Red China that, unless her 
“volunteers” are recalled from Korea within 
24 hours we shall consider that a state of 
war exists and that our first act will be the 
atomic bombing of her largest cities. 

2. Notify Rus.sia of our action and inform 
her that we shall consider the appearance of 
the first Russian “volunteer” or advisor in¬ 
side China as a declaration of war calling for 
the atomic bombing of Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad, 

3. Notify our “allies” in the United Nations 
that we do not consider votes of confidence, 
a willingness to accept our money and the 
sending of a few small vessels to cruise in 
Korean waters as sulficient aid in the first 
united effort to enforce peace on earth. 

4. Notify the member nations of the United 
Nations that unless they Immediately proceed 
to give all-out aid to the Korean war in 
soldiers, aircraft, guns, and their own care¬ 
fully guarded treasure, wo shall withdraw our 
armies not only from Korea but from Europe 
as well. 

We can Inform the world that we love peace 
but not at the expense of trying to save a 
world too decadent to save. We can make one 
more supreme effort to save those who seem¬ 
ingly will not save themselves, then we can, 
if necessary, withdraw within our own shores 
and prepare for the coming onslaught with¬ 
out first having exhausted our blood and gold 
by cooperating with Russia’s plans as if they 
were our own. 

Of course Russia will use the atomic bomb 
on New York and Chicago if she decides it 
Is worth more than having Moscow bombed. 
Of course we shall find ourselves in the most 
terrible war In history if Russia wants to go 
to war. Of course we may suffer defeat in 
the end and wind up dead or slaves of an 
oriental despotism that is heir to the Ideals of 
Oenkhls Khan, But by taking the decisive 
stand now*, and by this means only, do we 
have a chance to escape with our civiliza¬ 
tion intact. Any other course is suicide. 

We have tried cooperation; we have tried 
reason; we have tried to buy peace; we have 
tried appeasement. Everything has failed ex¬ 
cept calling the Russian bluff. We must ac¬ 
cept the supreme gamble or the barbarians 
will soon be at the gates of Rome. 


RECORD 

Address of Ckarles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 
dinner, of which His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spelljnan was chairman, was 
held in New York City at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on October 19, 1950. The 
opening address on that momentous oc¬ 
casion was delivered by one of New 
York’s distinguished sons, Charles H. 
Silver. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I wish to include Mr. Silver’s address. 
Mr. Silver’s address follows: 

My friends, we are gathered here this 
evening to pay our annual tribute to one of 
the most beloved Americans of our time Our 
dinner this year takes on unu^iual signifi¬ 
cance It is being held at a time v*rhen the 
freedom of men is threatened by the dark 
forces of those states which would engulf 
all mankind. 

Yet we need not despair. We honor the 
memory of a man who poured out his very 
life and fine abilities for the men, women, 
and children of a great democracy. And to¬ 
night we know that on the blood-sonked 
battlefields of Korea, together v/ith our sister 
democracies in the United Nations, we are 
driving back the cruel Red hordes and saying 
to them in effect: “We shall not permit you 
to pierce the heart of democracy with the 
poisoned spear of your godless philosophy.” 

What are we fighting to preserve? Is it an 
economic theory, a system of government, a 
way of living, human dignity? I would say 
that it was all of these and even mor.e; but 
above all we are engaged In a struggle to pre¬ 
serve the freedom of the individual and to 
keep him from being thrown into a pit of 
terror and slavery. 

Millions of words have been written on 
communism and the misery and bloodshed 
which it has already caused in various parts 
of the world. Commentators in the press 
and on the radio, not only In this country 
but in other democratic nations, have de¬ 
scribed with great clarity and intelligence the 
alms and objectives of communism. That 
is all to the good. 

But it seems to me, my friends, that the 
reason for our dislike of communism has 
been compressed in a few simple and stirring 
words by one who gave his life for democracy. 

He understood thoroughly what we are 
fighting for and he spoke his mind, not to a 
large audience or through the medium of a 
newspaper, but In a poignant and eloquent 
letter which he wrote to his two little 
daughters In Philadelphia, He was Pvt, 
John J. McCormick and his letter came from 
Korea. It reached Mary McCormick, his wife, 
3 days after a telegram from the Defense 
Department advised her that he had been 
killed in action on August 10. This Is what 
he said in his heartbreaking letter which 
Mrs. McCormick read to the little girls: 

“I want you both to know that I would be 
with you If I could; but there are a lot of bad 
men In the world and if they were allowed 
to do what they wanted to do, little girls 
like you wouldn*t be allowed to go to church 
on Sunday or be able to go to the school you 
wanted to. 

“So 1 have to help fight these men to keq) 
them from coming where you and I live, ft 
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might take a long while and Daddy will have 
to go to help God m Heaven» and if I do I 
always want you to be good to Mummie be¬ 
cause she is the best Mummie in the whole 
world.” 

My friends, there you have the answer. It 
is the answer, I imagine, that A1 Smith 
would have given, that Lincoln would have 
given that every American leader and states¬ 
man would have given. And if you are asked 
what we aie doing in Korea or in any other 
part of the world where freedom is being 
threatened just quote the words of that 
young man who gave his life for democracy. 
None can give a better answer, none can 
speak with greater sincerity. In that final 
letter to his children this young man told 
with simple honesty and conviction what is 
meant by the American way of life; and his 
words came from his heart. 

And so in opening the proceedings at this 
dinner, I should like to leave with you one 
other thought before presenting the dis¬ 
tinguished end eloquent speakers from whom 
we are to hear presently. 

’,Ve who are gathered in this great banquet 
hall, men and women in all walks, of all 
faiths and creeds, are united, I am sure, in 
our loyalty to our country. Loyalty was one 
of the strong qualities of A1 Smith—loyalty 
to America and its insbitutions and his 
friends. We are blessed with great natural 
resources; our standard of life is of the 
highest in all the world; we have food and 
clothing in great abundance. 

We who cannot actively participate in the 
military phases of our defense program must 
accept the challenge that faces us in the area 
of moral and financial support. We know 
that we have no alternative but to be pre¬ 
pared to meet any threat that may be hurled 
against us. Building an adequate armed de¬ 
fense will call for heavy financial burdens on 
us. Each of ^is will have to pay his share. 

I have heard some speak of sacrifices. But 
have we a right to use the word “sacrifice”? 
What we are asked to give are mere dollars 
and cents; how puny, how insignificant that 
is compared with what that young man wh-o 
wrote to his children and the thousands like 
him that have given their last measure of 
devotion to the sacred cause of liberty. It is 
they who are making the sacrifices—the 
supreme sa'^riflces—with their bodies and 
their souls; it is they who carry the torch of 
freedom on the field of battle; it is they who 
have died and shall die so that democracy 
may remain on the face of the earth. 

As I said a few moments ago our dinner 
has unusual significance because of the 
world situation this year. It is significant 
for another and very important reason We 
have opened the Alfred B. Smith Memorial 
Wing to St. Vincent’s Hospital, an institu¬ 
tion sponsored by Catholics whose doors are 
always open to the sick and ailing and help¬ 
less of the Protestant and Jewish faiths. 

That is also one of the symbols of democ¬ 
racy. There are no barriers of race or creed 
in our beloved country; those who seek aid 
in St Vincent’s Hospital are not asked to 
what political party they belong or in what 
church they worship 

Democracy in this country and indeed 
through many parts of the world is now on 
the march. The path which it travels can 
have no turning. It leads straight to human 
decency and love of fellow men, We Ameri¬ 
cans will not falter for we know in our hearts 
that democracy will live so long as men 
cherish the ideals of our founding fathers; 
Communists and communism have chal¬ 
lenged us and we have given our answer. 
They cannot mistake it. 

And when the forces of democracy have 
triumphed we shall stretch out our hands in 
friendly greeting to the peoples throughout 
the world who have thrown off the yoke of 
their masters. We shall not speak of mili¬ 


tary victories nor will we gloat over our 
triumph. For it will be a victory of truth 
and justice; instead of being written in let¬ 
ters of blood It will be written in lofty and 
inspiring words and phrases from the hearts 
and minds of peace-loving men. 


Land Reform and Farm Development 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 5 ilemslative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on October 
31, 1950, my colleague the junior Sena¬ 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
United States delegate to the Assembly 
of the United Nations, made an address 
in Committee No. 2 regarding United 
States proposals for land reform and 
farm development. It is a most excel¬ 
lent address, one which received much 
favorable comment throughout the coun¬ 
try, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr Chairman, first, speaking for the United 
States of American delegation, let me express 
our great pleasure in the interest that has 
been manifested in this whole subject as 
Indicated by the original resolution and by 
the various amendments that have been 
presented by the respective delegations. 

Land reform is a matter in which the 
United States of America has long been in¬ 
terested as has been demonstrated by the 
programs that it has initiated within our 
own boundaries. 

In one of the opening speeches of the 
General Assembly, our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, made this statement, which I 
should like to quote: “As an example of the 
kind of need to which we must put our ef¬ 
forts, I would like to speak of the problem of 
the use and ownership of land, a source of 
misery and suffering to millions. In many 
parts of the world, especially in Asia, nations 
have been seeking to achieve a better dis¬ 
tribution of land ownership. Leaders in 
India and Pakistan, for example, are keenly 
aware of this problem and are taking steps 
to deal with it effectively. In Japan, as the 
result of land reform programs, 3,000,000 
farmers—well over half of all the farmers 
in Japan—have acquired land. In the Re¬ 
public of Korea, where previously there had 
been twice as many tenants as owners of 
land, a redistribution of farmlands had, by 
the time of the invasion, changed this ratio 
so that those who owned land outnumbered 
those who held their land in tenancy. Plans 
scheduled for this summer would have made 
farm owners of 90 percent of the farm 
families ”* 

Still later, President Truman in his speech 
at San Francisco called attention to this 
same problem and stated in his speech as 
follows: “We know that the peoples have 
problems of social Injustice to solve. They 
want their farmers to own their lands and 
enjoy the fruits of their toil. That is one of 
great national principles. We believe in the 
family-sized farm. That is the basis of our 
agriculture and has strongly Influenced our 
form of government.” 


More recently, a member of our delegation, 
speaking before Committee 4 of this Gen¬ 
eral Assembly regarding land problems m 
trust territories called attention to this same 
problem and emphasized our desire to see 
an adequate program of land reform worked 
out. 1 should like to quote briefly from the 
statement made by the Honorable John Sher¬ 
man Cooper, a member of our delegation, 
formerly a member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate: “Control of soil erosion, proper methods 
of soil conservation, water control, improved, 
seeds and tools, the the use of modern tech¬ 
niques to halt the depletion of soils, the 
establishment when feasible of forestry re¬ 
serves, are practical and reasonably speedy 
measures to make the land fruitful m pro¬ 
duction and able to satisfy the needs of the 
inhabitants.” 

I make those quotations in order to show 
that this matter of land reform is not a mat¬ 
ter of new thought with the Government 
of the United States and with the people of 
the United States. 

I should like to make just one other quota¬ 
tion from the recently released recommenda¬ 
tion made by Daniel W. Bell, with reference 
to the economy of the Philippines as set out 
in the New York Times of Sunday, October 
29. I should like to quote just one para¬ 
graph from that report dealing with this 
land problem and the agricultural problem 
generally in the Philippines: “That agricul¬ 
tural production be improved by applying 
known methods of increasing the yield from 
all basic crops; that the Depaitment of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources be ade¬ 
quately supplied with funds and the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service be expanded; that 
the Agricultural College at Los Banos be 
rehabilitated and the central experiment 
station located there, with other stations 
at appropriate places throughout the coun¬ 
try; that rural banks be established to pro¬ 
vide production credit for small farmers; 
that the opening of new lands for settlement 
and homesteads be expedited and the clear¬ 
ance of land titles promptly assured; that a 
program of land redistribution be under¬ 
taken through the purchase of large estates 
for resale to small farmers and that meas¬ 
ures be undertaken to provide tenants with 
reasonable security on their land and an 
equitable share of the crops they produce.’* 

Mr. Chairman, when this resolution was 
first presented to this committee, the United 
States delegation proposed certain recom¬ 
mendations, certain amendments. Those 
amendments are included in the draft pro¬ 
posal that is before us. I should like to 
call your attention to them individually. 

First, we ask that a study be made in 
cooperation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. We ask that the report not 
be required for the thirteenth session of 
the council, but that it be made at the 
fourteenth session instead. We simply feel 
that there is not adequate time for a worth¬ 
while study and report to be made by the 
time the thirtenth session will be held, but 
that an adequate study could be made and 
a very worth while report be given by the 
time of the fourteenth session. 

Then we propose some amendments to the 
substance of the resolution by adding in 
subparagraph (b) the words “and to pro¬ 
mote rural cooperatives for the benefit of 
the small farmers.” 

In subparagraph (c) to add the words 
*‘and the development of small-scale In¬ 
digenous enterprises for the processing of 
agricultural products.” 

In subparagraph (e) by adding at the be¬ 
ginning of it “the promotion of family 
owned and operated farms and of * * 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few 
remark^ about each of those amendments 
going to the substance of this proposal. 
And again, Mr. Chairman, I want to draw 
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Lther heavily upon the experience that we 
ave had m the United States of America 
slating to the very things that we are seeh- 
ig to bring out m this proposal. 

First, let me take up our proposal to pro- 
lote rural cooperatives for the benefit of 
nail farmers. 

Mr Chairman, I can speak with a degree 
t experience and Eelf-niterest on this inat- 
sr because it happens that I myself am a 
armer and have boon all of my life, and I 
now something from first-hand experience 
f the problems of Ibe farmer and of the 
mall farmer, I am a small farmer. 

I have been a Member of the United States 
Jongress for the last 14 years, 10 years of 
hat time havJng been spent m the House 
►f Uepresentat.vcs and the last 4 years in 
he United Slntes Senate I have had a 
jart m the enactment of much of the lepis- 
ation that has brought about, or has iiiiti- 
Lted at least, those programs of land and 
igricultural reforms in the United States. 

If I may be po-rdoned for another personal 
■eXerence, I may eay that the first speech that 

ever had the privilege of making as a Mom- 
aer of the United States Congress was in 
'avor of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Purchase Act, which set up for the first time 
I, program in tlie United States making it 
jossible for governmental help to farm 
,enants to become farm owners. 

Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate here that 
•omething has been said in connection with 
he discussion of this resolution about the 
jse of the term “peasant”? “Peasant” is a 
:erm that is not used in the United States. 
[ suppose that the meaning which is gen¬ 
erally accepted where the term “peasant” is 
ased, might correspond in the United States 
.0 the term “farm tenant” or small individ¬ 
ual farmer. They probably mean the same 
thing. 

The purpose of this Bankhead-Jones Farm. 
Tenant Purchase Act was to make it possible 
for more people to become owners of their 
3 wn Individual family-sized, family-operated, 
family-supporting farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it will be of interest 
to this committee that that bill passed the 
Congress of the United States by a rather 
narrow margin. Many people were doubtful 
as to the efficacy of such a program. Many 
people, many Members of Congress opposed 
it because of the littleness with which it was 
proposed to initiate the program. 

Under the plan, as It came before us, it 
was proposed to appropriate $10,000,000 a 
year to be used in long-term, low-rate-of- 
intei’est loans to worthy farm tenants to 
purchase farms. There are 8,000 farm coun¬ 
ties In the United States, Someone quickly 
pointed out that the sum of $10,000,000 
would permit the purchase of only one farm 
per rural county and that there was little 
hope of getting anywhere on such a meager 
beginning and therefore It was not worth 
starting. 

Mr. Chairman, I have often thought of 
that experience In connection with programs 
that are proposed before this committee. I 
mow oftentimes we would prefer to go Into 
% program* on a much bigger scale than we 
?eel able to start at the time, and so it was 
with the farm-tenant-purchase program in 
the United States, Many of us would have 
ereferred to go into It on a much bigger 
scale, and some, as X say, opposed our going 
uto it at all because we were going Into it 
m such a small scale. 

However, Mr. Chairman, that program 
iroved Itself by its own operation. The 
ippropriatlons were increased until during 
lertaln years we would lend out as much as 
150,000,000 a year for the purchase of farms. 

X should like to call the attention of this 
ommlttee to what has happened in the 
rnlted States with reference to landowner- 
hip during the nearly 14 years that that 
ct has been in operation. 

According to the 1035 census, 42 percent 
f the land operators of tlie United States 


were tenants. They did not own their own 
farms. They were tenants paying rent. 
They were sharecroppers or they were work¬ 
ing for a part of the crop. In my own State 
of Alabama the percentage of tenants was 
much higher—64*4 percent; in other words, 
only 1 out of 3 of the farm operators in my 
State of Alabama m 1935 actually owned the 
land that he tilled 

Tlie distinguished delegate from Poland, 
a few days ago, In talking about this, made 
some lefcrence to landownership and he re¬ 
ferred to the States of Alabama and South 
Carolina. Because he mentioned Souih 
Carolina, I think you may be interested to 
know that the tenancy there m 1C 35 was 
62 2 percent 

Tlie last complete agricultural census that 
we had of the United States—the 1950 census 
not being ready—^was m 1946. At that time 
the national percentage of farm tenancy had 
been reduced to 31 7 percent. In the State 
of Alabama it had been reduced to 49 per¬ 
cent. In the State of South Carolina it had 
been reduced to 54 percent. Wc believe and 
estimates have been made that during the 
last 5 years that have ensued there has been 
a still further reduction of some 5 percent, 
and that today the farm tenancy in the 
United States will be about 26 percent, Ala¬ 
bama about 44 percent, and South Carolina 
about 49 percent. 

I do not claim that all of that reduction 
in farm tenancy has been brought about by 
reason of the Farm Tenant Purchase Act, 
which I described to you, but I do mean 
that it gave the Impetus to the program 
that has made It possible for us to have that 
substantial reduction In farm tenancy and 
a similar increase in farm ownership in the 
United States during the past 14 years. 

In the United States we believe strongly In 
farm ownership, Individual farm ownership. 
We believe that the land that a man and 
his family works and on which they make a 
living ought to belong to him and to his 
family. It is that objective toward which we 
have been working during the last many 
years, and it is that same kind of a program 
or a similar program that wo envisage may 
very well be encouraged by this General As¬ 
sembly and by this committee, and might 
very well be undertaken in many parts of 
the world. That is the reason, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that wc wholeheartedly support this 
kind of a program, and that is the reason we 
ask for the amendment tliat would particu¬ 
larly provide for helpix^ small farmers, in¬ 
dividual farmers, to own and operate the 
land out of which they and their family 
make a living. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many facts and 
figures that I should like to give you in 
regard to this program and many other pro¬ 
grams, but I will not transgress on the time 
of the committee. 

However, 1 do want to mention the rural 
cooperatives for the benefit of small farmers. 
We have a rural cooperative program in the 
United States that has been in existence now 
for a good many years. 

Before I go to that subject and away from 
the farm ownership I would like to bring in 
Just one other item, because I think this 
may very well apply to some of the other 
countries of the, world. The United States, 
of course, is of vast domain, and up until 
comparatively recent years a great part of it 
belonged to the public Government. Our 
Government started as early as 1862 a home¬ 
steading program whereby our people were 
encouraged to settle on the laud that be¬ 
longed to the public domain and for a nomi¬ 
nal fee to be able to convert that land into 
a farm for their own ownership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, turning to the ques¬ 
tion or rural cooperatives, with Government 
assistance in their organizing there are today 
some 10,000 purchasing and marketing farm 
cooperatives with a membership of 6,384,000 
members. Some of these, of course, repre¬ 
sent duplications, because we actually do 


not have that many farmer owners or farm¬ 
ers in the United States. Some of them be¬ 
long to several different cooperatives We 
have 1,850 farmer-mutual fire-insurance 
groups with 3,500,000 members and $18,000,- 
000,000 In insurance policies. Twenty differ¬ 
ent cooperative groups have founded hospi¬ 
tals for their membership 

We' have a large number of cooperative 
telephone organizations. And Junt during 
this past Congress the United States GoT^ern- 
ment provided an assistance program for all 
rural cooperatives that would organize for 
the purpose of installing and operating their 
own telephone systems. 

Back some 15 years ago, the United States 
Government, through its Congress, v/rote 
into law a provision to lend ajjsistance to 
farmers who would organize themselves into 
cooperative groups for the purpose of ex¬ 
tending the benefits of electric power to 
their communities. That has been one of 
the most successful programs that we have 
had. And It never would have been started, 
Mr. Chairman, certainly not on any such 
scale as it has been carried forward, had it 
not been for this kind of a program being 
underwritten by the Government itself. To¬ 
day, 86 percent of all of the farms In the 
United States are electrified. It started out, 
Mr. Chairman, usually with a line being run 
into a community, individual homes tying 
into the line and giving electric lights to 
their homes. Then there came the electric 
range and the electric refrigerator, electric 
v/ashlng machine. Lights went Into the 
barns and into the outbuildings of the farm¬ 
ers and then there came various farm 
machinery. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, the statement 
has often been made that through encour¬ 
aging an agricultural program an industrial 
program is stymied or certainly is discour¬ 
aged. I think the very figures that I have 
cited with reference to the progress of the 
rural electric cooperative program in the 
United States belies that statement, because 
when the farmer gets electric power into his 
farm, he buys this equipment. He buys the 
radio. He buys the electric iron. He buys 
the electric range. He buys the electric re- 
Irlgerator and the washing machine. He 
buys the various farm machinery that he 
uses about his barn and throughout his farm. 
It has proven one of the greatest stimuli that 
there could possibly be for further industrial 
development In this country. 

These are programs that go hand in hand. 
Wo in the United States have seen the truth 
of that statement and when we lay the 
emphasis that we do upon the development 
of agricultural programs and upon the de¬ 
velopment of assistance to farm cooperatives 
such as this, we recognize that it is not 
something to displace industrial develop¬ 
ment but it is something to add to and to 
exxcourage industrial development. 

Mr, Chairman, in my own State of Ala¬ 
bama, when the rural cooperative program 
was started, some 6 percent of the farms 
were electrified. Today that figure is 85 per¬ 
cent. In the United States as a whole only 
about 10 percent of the farms were electri¬ 
fied. Today that figure Is more than 86 per¬ 
cent. And with the blessings that have come 
to the farm family in extending electrifica¬ 
tion to their homes, there has also come one 
of the greatest boons to industry in the pro¬ 
duction of the various machinery and equip¬ 
ment and attachments that electrification 
has called for. 

Mr. Chairman, we have sponsored many 
other cooperatives in the United States, co¬ 
operatives to enable farmers to do their own 
marketing, cooperatives that would enable 
farmers to produce their own crops—farmers 
that perhaps were not able through no fault 
of tlielr own to finance the operation of their 
crops—through a bank, or through some 
merchant, or through some other lending 
agency. 
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Mr. Chairman, I grew up on a farm. I 
have seen these changes take place in the 
United States. My father was not a farm 
owner. He was a farm tenant and I grew 
up as a farm tenant. I later became a farm 
owner, a small farm owner. I can well recall 
the days when fairmers in order to be able 
to get advances with which to make their 
crops would have to pay an enormous rate 
of interest—10, 12, 15 percent. They had 
to take all of the hazards of agriculture 
without any assurance that when the har¬ 
vest season came around there would be an 
adequate price for what they produced. 

Our Government over the last several 
years—well, within my memory—hrs taken 
steps to give to the farmers of this country 
assurance, protection, support, the means to 
help themselves through the organization of 
these various cooperatives. The Government 
subscribed originally to all of the stock in 
these cooperatives but provided for a gradual 
retirement of that stock and in many sec¬ 
tions of the country today and in many of 
the various cooperatives that have been or¬ 
ganized, all of that stock has been retired 
so that the farmers themselves now own 
their cooperatives outright. 

The program has worked here. We be¬ 
lieve that it can be made to work elsewhere. 

We have also proposed an amendment for 
the development of small indigenous enter¬ 
prises for the processing of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. I do not know what the conditions 
may be in other countries, but I do know 
that in the United States of America one of 
the greatest difficulties that a farmer used 
to run up against, and to a great extent 
even today it is a problem, was the process¬ 
ing of products, making them ready for 
market, making it possible to hold them 
until a market is ready to receive the prod¬ 
ucts. Left to his own resources, he was 
lielpless. The banking structure of our coxin- 
try was not set up in such a way as to pro¬ 
vide adequately for him. The Government, 
through its various programs, through the 
cooperatives, and through loans and through 
methods of financing has given every en¬ 
couragement to the development of these 
small farm factories, if you may call them 
such, indigenous to that particular area, 
for use in helping the farmer to process his 
own agricultural products and to make them 
ready to market and to enable him to hold 
them until a suitable time came for mar¬ 
keting. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that this pro¬ 
gram can be made to work. We have seen 
it work here I would not leave the im¬ 
pression for anything that we have reached 
a point of perfection In this country. That 
is not so—^far from it. We still have a long 
way to go. But we have been pleased with 
the start that has been made. We have been 
pleased with the progress that has been made 
and we believe that the sooner a similar 
start is made by the UN working in concert, 
the greater, the faster will be the economic 
development of many parts of the world from 
which all of us will profit. 

I should like to say Just a word about 
the vai’ious amendments—not in criticism 
c" any of them. As I said in the beginning, 
our delegation is pleased that so great an 
interest has been manifested as is shown by 
the introduction of these various amend¬ 
ments, It may very well be that there is 
good in all of them. It may very well be 
that a better resolution could be obtained 
by trying to work out a combination of all 
of them. 

It is not my purpose to propose It now, 
but I should like to offer the suggestion for 
the consideration of the committee as wo 
proceed in this debate that at the proper 
time all of the proposals be referred to a 
drafting committee for the purpose of work¬ 
ing out the very best resolution that we 
could possibly work out here for doing the 
job that we all want done. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Sesqukesitenssial of the Esta]b5is5aiE?eiit of 
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EXTENSION CE REMARKS 

OF 

EON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by Mr. Elmer Davis on the oc¬ 
casion of the opening of the Library of 
Congress exhibition commemorating 
the sesquicentennial of the establish¬ 
ment of the territorial government of 
Indiana, on November 30, 1950, in the 
Coolidge auditorium in the Library of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I have no doubt that some of you feel 
that there was something a little inappro¬ 
priate in the selection of a speaker for this 
evening who left Indiana 40 years ago, and 
has had only infrequent and casual contacts 
with the State since then; and also one who 
did not come from the region which has 
become generally known as the classical and 
typical Indiana, the up-State flat lands. I 
came from the river counties, which for 
many years past have been incorporated in 
the life and culture of the State—thanks to 
the automobile; but which had not been so 
incorporated in my day, when the automo¬ 
bile was still a rich man’s toy, and there were 
no roads for it to run on anyway. 

In those days the river counties were some¬ 
thing separate and peculiar; they had little 
contact with the classic Hoosier culture up- 
State, they belonged rather to the river cul¬ 
ture, which from Pittsburgh and St. Paul 
down to New Orleans was pretty much all one 
piece, a culture which even in the days of the 
railroad was long dominated by the steam¬ 
boat, The flavor of life in the river counties 
in those days was nauch more the flavor of 
Kentucky than of Indiana; and in my corner 
of the State we were still further denation¬ 
alized; we were part of the tri-State metro¬ 
politan complex of Cincinnati; and to every¬ 
body but the politicians Cincinnati, not In¬ 
dianapolis, was the center of Interest. 

Yet when you survey the history of In¬ 
diana, as State and as Territory, for the past 
century and a half, it is clear that the river 
counties were an essential and typical part 
of it, however they differed from what later 
became the stereotype. We were after all 
the first of Indiana, since the first settlers 
either came across the river from Kentucky 
or down the river from Pennsylvania; we 
were building stately homes and reading the 
classics when up-State Indiana still con¬ 
sisted mostly of swamps, inhabited chiefly 
by water moccasins and malarial mosquitos. 
That up-State life—at least as far up-State 
as Decatur County—^was later depicted by a 
river-county novelist, Edward Eggleston, in 
a book which was never popular among his 
fellow citizens. And for some reason; for 
while the Hoosier Schoolmaster was true as 
of the time he remembered, it was no longer 
true as of the time the book was published. 
By that time upState had caught up with 
the river counties; and was presently to go 
far beyond them, In wealth, self-advertise¬ 
ment, and self-satisfaction. 

Yet in those earliest days the river coun¬ 
ties had established some traditions to which 
the whole State has been loyal. In poli¬ 
tics, for instance. The Congressman from 


my district, in Andrew Jackson’s day, was 
Amos Lane—a violent anti-Jacksonian; and 
it has been reported by those who heard 
him that v/hen he was denouncing his ene¬ 
mies on the stump, the gritting and grind¬ 
ing of his teeth could be heard 50 yards away. 
I doubt if that record has been improved on 
by any of our present congressional delega¬ 
tion. The river counties set the Hoosier 
literary tradition; and it goes back beyond 
Edgar Eggleston or even Julia Dumont My 
home town, Aurora, was founded by the first 
Indiana novelist, Jesse Lynch Holman. It is 
true that his novel, The Errors of Educa¬ 
tion, was not the first Indiana novel; he 
wrote it while he was still living in Lexing¬ 
ton or Frankfort, Ky., before lie came across 
the river. But Aurora, if it was not the place 
where The Errors of Education was wiitten, 
has a more melancholy distinction; it was 
the place where the first Indiana novel was 
destroyed In later life Judge Holman be¬ 
came convinced that his youthful work 
might have a deleterious effect on the morals 
of young people, so he tried to buy up the 
whole edition, and very nearly succeeded. 
It was probably not too difficult a task, since 
the book, like the stock of certain family 
corporations, seems to have been closely 
held. At any rate he seems to have got 
hold of all but two copies and according 
to tradition he burned them in the public 
square of Aurora—now Mary Stratton Park, 
named for his daughter. It was the first 
and so far the only book-burning in In¬ 
diana; I hope it will he the last 

Well, up-State eventually passed the river 
counties, yet we went on leading our own 
lives until the automobile finally reunited 
the State. What that life was like down 
on the river, 60 years -ago, has lately been 
set down in a novel called Ring In the New. 
by Laura Buchanan Hams, who came from 
Rising Sun; it is river-bank stuff but a great 
deal of it is thoroughly recognizable as a 
picture of small-town life anywhere in In¬ 
diana, or indeed in the Middle West, at the 
turn of the century. It is incidentally about 
the best picture that has ever been done of 
life in the river counties, since our ablest 
novelist, David Graham Phillips, while he 
was an accurate and perspicacious reporter 
of Fifth Avenue and Wall Street, fell down 
badly in his one attempt to give a picture 
of life in Madison and at DePauw. So much 
for the river counties up till the time I 
left; but since then, with good roads and 
the cars that ride on them making the State 
all one piece, we have been incorporated into 
the general picture that Indiana presents to 
the world. 

That is a remarkable picture—such a 
clear and familiar picture as perhaps no 
other State in the Union has ever presented. 
The picture written down In some of Tark- 
Ington’s novels, some of Nicholson’s essays, 
some of McCutcheon’s cartoons, some of 
Ade’s fables; and above all in practically all 
of Riley’s poems—that is Indiana as it has 
shown itself to the world. It is an attrac¬ 
tive picture; what is more, it is a coherent 
and credible picture. It was substantially 
true, for its time and place; but it dealt 
with only a part of Indiana—though the 
larger and wealthier part, the up-State 
fiatlands; and more important, it covers 
hardly more than a quarter of the com¬ 
monwealth’s existence as State and terri¬ 
tory—^roughly, the 40 years following the 
Civil War. A picture of an. essentially rural 
culture, though punctuated by and focused 
on the county seats; a world of stovepipe 
hats and base-burner stoves, where people 
got around by horse and buggy and by 
spring wagon, unless they had to go so far 
that they took the accommodation train. 
A centripetal. Introspective culture; pretty 
well satisfied with itself, but with better 
reason for self-satisfaction than most, a 
world with no aspiration to’ the loftier 
heights—except in such very irregular prod¬ 
ucts as Theodore Dreiser and Eugene Debs, 
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both of them men whose reach exceeded 
their grasp; but which also, m those days, 
managed to avoid the depths as well. A cul¬ 
ture which was satisfied to turn out, as per¬ 
haps its most typical product put it, more 
first-rate second-rate men than any other 
Stats 111 the country. 

But that was only a part of Indiana, in 
place and time; and the great merit of this 
exhibition which is opened here tonight is 
to remind us of the immense variety that 
has actually existed, over a century and a 
half, in a State whose stereotype is so fa¬ 
miliar. You see here more of old Vincennes, 
and of the earlier French explorations, than 
Maurice Thompson ever told you. You see 
more of the early Utopian pioneers at New 
Harmony—men whom every Hoosier is 
taught to reverence but whom no present- 
day Hoosier would ever dream of imitating. 
Father Kapp’s utopia was celibate; and the 
taste for celibacy had disappeared from In¬ 
diana long before Dr. Kinsey’s day. Robert 
Dale Owen is a hero because he has been 
dead a long time; if he lived In Indiana to¬ 
day he would probably be ridden out of town 
on a rail as a Communist agitator Yet you 
see here records of those men and of many 
others, men of the river counties and of the 
lahe counties as well as of the great interior; 
and you realize that in a State whose typical 
picture is so familiar, and so attractive, there 
were nevertheless at sundry times and In 
divers places many other things that were 
also Indiana. 

That stereotyped picture drawn from Rlley’a 
poems and the Gentleman from Indiana and 
McCutcheon’s Indtaii'summer cartoon—^that 
picture was already beginning to toe out of 
date in my day; and you can perhaps date 
Its decline and fall toy one of the best things 
George Ade ever wrote—^I Knew Him When. 
Many of you perhaps know it; originally a 
speech at the dinner of the Indiana Society 
of Chicago In 1910, it was later republished 
as a booklet. What makes it a classic is that 
It is the complete history of every small¬ 
town boy, in any age, who made good in 
the big city; but over and beyond that you 
can read in it that Indiana was already 
changing. The brief age of the interurbans 
marked the beginning of the change; In¬ 
diana was ceasing to the rural, it was be¬ 
coming industrialized. Not only Indianapo¬ 
lis—^whlch my father could remember as a 
clean white city, heated by the gas from 
Muncie, but which is clean and white no 
longer—but even the county seats, most of 
them, have become industrial towns with 
Industrial problems, to which the old Hoosier 
credo offered no answer. I pass over the 
brief reign of the Klan, though I should like 
to believe that the spirit that made the Klan 
possible is as dead as the paraphernalia of 
hoods and sheets; but other problems came 
tip with the new age and Indiana, like the 
rest of the country, is still trying to find the 
answer. 

What that change has meant—one of the 
things It has meant—I saw dramatized on 
election night of 1938, when I dropped in on 
some of my friends at the Democratic State 
headquarters. The fall of 1938, to anybody 
who lived in the Bast, was chiefly memo¬ 
rable for two events—the Connecticut hurl- 
cane, which my family and I had survived 
by the skin of our teeth; and the Munich 
crisis, which the world survived by the skin 
of its teeth, but with a pretty clear Indica¬ 
tion that it would not survive the next one. 
But Indiana In November was pretty much 
concentrated on one thing—would or would 
not Fred Van Nuys be reelected to the Sen¬ 
ate. At Democratic headquarters that night 
they thought he was safely in, till strange 
and Incredible news came from Lake County; 
Instead of the 18,000 majority that had been 
expected out of the steel mills and oil refin¬ 
eries they had got only 6,000. Nobody could 
figure tarat one out, that night; not till some 
days later did they find the answer* The 


Democratic leaders m Lake County were all 
Poles; but a large percentage of the voters 
were Czechs; and they had voted Republican 
In Indiana because they disapproved of the 
attitude of the Polish Government in the 
Munich crisis. That was the sort of thing 
Tom Taggart never had to worry about 

Yet even that night, there was proof that 
Indiana had not entirely changed. Men 
were going around Democratic headquarters 
with downcast eyes and darkened facts, till 
all at once everybody brightened up. Word 
had come that the returns from Vigo County 
would be delayed. They were delayed for 2 
or 3 days; and when they came in, by happy 
coincidence, they were just enough to put 
Fred Van Nuys over. So I went away feeling 
that even in this world which had so vastly 
changed, and not for the better, Indiana in 
some ways was still itself. 

Indeed there had been proof of that 18 
months before—^in the spring of 1937, when 
the great wave of strikes—organizing strikes, 
steel strikes in particular—spread through 
the Middle West- There was bitterness and 
violence on both sides; plants were occupied 
by sit-down strikers; other strikers were shot 
down—^retail shootings in Ohio and Michi¬ 
gan, wholesale shootings in Chicago. There 
were steel strikes in Indiana too; and Cliff 
Townsend who was then Governor settled 
them peaceably within 3 days—without vio¬ 
lence, without bloodshed; and unfortunately 
without national publicity. The metropoli¬ 
tan newspapers in those days were not Inter¬ 
ested in the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes; all they cared about was brickbats 
and blood. But it was a demonstration that 
even in the new industrial age, the Hoosier 
temperament was disinclined to go to 
extremes. 

Whether that temperament is a virtue or 
a fault has been much debated^—the cult of 
the first-rate second-rate man, the avoid¬ 
ance of extremes, whether of virtue and 
wisdom or of vice and folly. The argument 
has perhaps little point any more since it 
has come loose at one end; Indiana may still 
produce no saints and heroes, but the recent 
return to the news of Mir. D. C. Stephenson 
Is a reminder that we no longer avoid the 
other extreme. Yet we did produce one 
man—the late Wendell Willkle—^who was not 
afraid to go out on a limb for the things he 
believed in; who was not afraid even of that 
thing which Hooslers o£ his generation and 
mine, and of the generation before us, were 
taught to fear above everything else; he was 
not afraid of being laughed at. He was a 
prophet not without honor, save in his own 
country; but it is still to be seen whether he 
will have a successor. Hooslers no longer 
laugh as much as they used to; and they 
seldom laugh at the right people. 

The old tight, Introspective, satisfied 
Hoosier culture, which never aspired to the 
heights but never descended to the depths— 
which cultivated, about as well as any so¬ 
ciety has ever cultivated it, the doctrine of 
moderation in all things, of the golden 
mean—^that is gone. It had no answer to 
the problems of a new age—an age in which 
not only Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, but 
Newcastle and Clinton, are industrial cities; 
in which at one time almost the largest city 
south of Indianapolis was Camp Atterbury* 
with half its population consisting of sol¬ 
diers from other States, and the other half 
of Italian prisoners of war. An age in which 
Madison could be selected as the subject of 
a motion picture to be shown all over the 
world, illustrating not the homogeneity of 
middle western culture, but the harmony 
In which a population could live though its 
ancestors were of many nationalities. Not 
Gary, not South Bend; but Madison. For 
better or worse, the world had broken Into 
Indiana; and Indiana had broken out into 
the world. An age In which I saw the Paris 
Opera House* which I had known well in 
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other circumstances and in earlier years, 
filled with American soldieis, listening to 
other American soldiers performing the 
works of Hoagy Carmichael from Blooming¬ 
ton and Cole Porter from Peru. 

* The Indiana of tradition could handle the 
simpler problems of its day; but the prob¬ 
lems of this new age take more thinking. 
We older people, who grew up in the har¬ 
monious, satisfied, and satisfying Hoosier 
tradition of the past—I grew up in it, too, 
when I went to college up-State—we who 
must now do the best we can with the vast 
and amorphous problems of a new age—we 
were perhaps better prepared for that ordeal 
than we knew Some of you are old enough 
to have been raised, as I was, on the Cook 
and Cropsey arithmetic; which we used to 
regard as about the most exasperating text¬ 
book ever compiled. Its problems were of a 
tricky complexity never met with in the real 
life of those days; though I suppose income- 
tax consultants and Treasury accountants 
would find nothing unusual in them now. 
At any rate, it was some consolation to the 
pupil who struggled with them to know that 
the answers were written down in the back 
of the book; and over 60 years I can still 
remember the cold horror that came over me, 
the feeling that I had been cheated, betrayed, 
sold down the river, when I discovered that 
many of those answers were wrong. 

But time brings reappraisals; as the years 
passed I gradually recognized that this was 
actually perhaps the most valuable textbook 
that I ever studied; that Mr. Cook and Miss 
Cropsey had been educating us, far more 
profoundly than we could have realized at 
the time. For what they were teaching us 
was that there are no answers in the back 
of the book—no trustworthy answers, any¬ 
way; that a man who tells you he knows the 
answer may be right, by lucky guess—or may 
be horribly and catastrophically wrong, 
either by mischance or by intention; that 
you have got to work out the problem and 
get the answer by yourself. You may get 
the wrong one, but it is your business to 
check it—to prove it, as we used to say, by 
working the problem backwards; you may 
find the answer beyond you for the moment 
but you have got to reach the best approxi¬ 
mation that you can. In that search, and 
in the skepticism about any offer of a guar¬ 
anteed short cut to the answer—in that is 
the beginning of wisdom. 


Federal Judgeships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OF NEW JERSET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 5 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have incor¬ 
porated in the Appendix of the Record 
a thought-provoking editorial entitled 
‘'Federal Judgeships,” from the Newark 
lESvening News of yesterday. This edi¬ 
torial has great bearing upon pending 
and future Judicial appointments and 
comes to us as sound advice and counsel. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

FEDERAI* JtJDQESHlPfl 

On senior Judge Fake’s retirement soon. 
President Truman will have the filling of 
another vacancy on the Federal district 
qourt bench In New Jersey in addition to 
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the one to which he has just nominated 
United Spates District Attorney Modarelli. 
The latter’s confiimation would, with Judge 
Fake’s retirement, leave the New Jersey Fed¬ 
eral bench composed of four Democrats and 
one Republican. 

Taking his previous district-court ap¬ 
pointments as a criterion, the chances are 
that President Truman will name a Demo¬ 
crat to the sixth judgeship But on the 
plea for a moie bipartisan judiciary, Repub¬ 
lican leaders in the State will seek to have a 
Republican named, with their choice cen¬ 
tered on County Judge Hartshorne, who has 
a long and honorable record as a member of 
the New Jersey judiciary. 

It is noteworthy that m the last 17 years 
only 8 or 10 out of 200 Federal judges ap¬ 
pointed are Republicans. Recently Presi¬ 
dent Gallagher of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion charged that a virtual spoils system 
controls these appointments. Yet the re¬ 
grettable development is not peculiar to the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations. Repub¬ 
lican Presidents back to the days of Benja¬ 
min Harrison have been as partisan as Demo¬ 
cratic Presidents in naming Federal judges. 

The likelihood, therefore, of Judge Hart¬ 
shorne or any Republican being named is 
remote, regardless of qualifications, unless 
Republicans In the next Congress, with their 
stronger bargaining position, are able to force 
the administration to modify its position. 
In any event, the argument for a better polit¬ 
ical balance m the Federal Judiciary is sound 
in principle and never more important than 
in these times as the Federal courts are 
called upon to adjudicate complex social 
and economic problems arising from the ex¬ 
tension of Federal powers. 


Get Out of Korea or Fight China—These 
Are the Two Bitter Alternatives America 
Must Face in the Next Few Days With 
the Rest of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., No¬ 
vember 30, 1950, entitled '‘Get Out of 
Korea or Fight China,which I think 
will be worth the time of all the mem¬ 
bership of this body to read, inasmuch as 
the issue is clearly stated. The above- 
mentioned article follows: 

Let’s take a good, hard look at our position 
In Korea. We suddenly find ourselves face to 
face with a fateful decision. It is worth 
while to ask what course the, Soviets would 
prefer to have us take at this turning point, 
and the answer Is quite obvious. The Soviets 
would like to see us launch an all-out war 
against Communist China. 

Nothing would fit so well into the Russian 
pattern of world conquest. They know we 
could send bombers over Chinese cities and 
destroy hundreds of thousands of lives. They 
know we would probably be forced to use the 
atom bomb. They know as well that we 
would have to tie up our major resotirces in 
the Far East for an indefinite period to fight 
a war against a people who have been our 
traditional friends, and against the greatest 
mass of manpower in the world. They know 
It would be almost impossible to attain de¬ 


cisive victory against such a foe. In striving 
for it we would be bound to alienate the 
ether teeming millions of Asiatics. Best of 
all from the Kremlin point of view, we would 
leave western Europe open to a Soviet sweep 
to the Atlantic. 

How can we avoid delighting the Kremlin 
by fighting China^ Certainly we cannot let 
Chinese Communists continue to slaughter 
our troops in Korea, mounting their fierce 
offensive from what General MacArthur calls 
the “privileged sanctuary” of Manchuria. 
If this fight goes on, w'-e will have to attack 
the sanctuary. That can only lead to an 
all-out conflict with China, while Stalin 
laughs up his sleeve. 

How can we escape from this terrible di¬ 
lemma? The only chance seems to lie, as 
MacArthur has indicated, m a political settle¬ 
ment quickly negotiated at Lake Success. 
We must look carefuly to see what such a 
solution wotild require. The Chinese Red 
delegates have indicated, in an insulting and 
unreasonable fashion as possible, the terms 
on which they would be willing to settle. 
They are following: admission of Communist 
China to the TIN, withdrawal of “American 
Forces” from Formosa, and our Seventh Fleet 
from the neighboring waters; and with¬ 
drawal of all American and other foreign 
troops from Korea. 

Here is where we Americans need to take 
a tight grip on our blood pressure. We are 
not used to being blackmailed or pushed 
around or presented with an ultimatum. 
Our impulse is to spit In the eye of the fel¬ 
low who tries these tactics. The point we 
must remember, however, is that if we let 
ourselves go and indulge in the luxury of a 
fight with the Communist stooges from 
Peiping, we leave the real Communist ene¬ 
mies from Mosco\^ free to cut the world out 
from under us. 

So let’s take as calm a look as possible at 
the Chinese terms. This newspaper has al¬ 
ready advocated the eventual recognition of 
Red China and its admission to the UN, 
though not under the ugly pressure of today. 

The Red government, much as we dislike 
It, apparently represents the will of the great 
majority of China's population. As to For¬ 
mosa, our UN representatives have already 
stated that we have no forces there except 
for 44 military attaches at our Embassy, 
President Truman declared months ago that 
the Seventh Fleet would be withdrawn as 
soon’ as the Korean conflict was settled. 
This brings the Issue squarely back to Korea. 

It is unthinkable for us to pull oxit of 
Korea and abandon the other UN forces 
there. We would have to act according to 
a program adopted by the UN, providing for 
evacuation of all UN troops, presumably in¬ 
cluding the South Korean Army. Korea 
would be left to the mercy of the Commu¬ 
nists, Our effort there would have to be 
written off as a sacrifice play, like the Brit¬ 
ish landing in Greece during World War II, 
which was doomed to military failure, but 
which competent authorities agree was a 
necessary evil. 

The thought of getting out of Korea is ter¬ 
ribly bitter medicine to Americans. But 
look at the alternatives. If we stay on and 
fight the sort of “limited” war now in prog¬ 
ress, allowing the Chinese Communists to 
slug us with impunity from behind the Man¬ 
churian border, we are in the gravest danger 
of being driven into the sea. General Mac- 
A^thur, recently so optimistic, has virtually 
admitted that probability. If we strike back 
against the Chinese In Manchuria, we are in¬ 
volved in a full war with China, the perfect 
situation for Stalin. If we move out of Ko¬ 
rea, we risk a serious loss of prestige In the 
Orient and over the world, something Amer¬ 
ica has never had to accept. 

, These are the bitter alternatives. The last 
Is made a little more acceptable by the fact 
that we may operate as part of a force which 
the UN decides to remove from Korea, for 


the plain purpose of avoiding a much larger 
and more deadly war. Perhaps our diplo¬ 
mats at Lake Success can win some better 
terms for a Korean compromise. But we 
had better prepare ourselves for a settlement 
that may hurt American pride worse than 
anything since the burning of the Capitol 
in 1814. We cannot conduct our foreign 
affairs in a moment of such danger on con¬ 
siderations of national pride. National 
safety, national survival are the only issues 
worth considering. 

Those considerations call for an immediate 
all-out effort to prepare for war. If we 
pocket our pride m Asia, it should only be 
for the puipose of throwing all the strength 
we can muster into western Europe. If we 
must fight, we had better fight the real en¬ 
emy on his home grounds in Russia, not a 
straw man in the endless wastes of China, 
Ws may still avoid the really hot war, if we 
move with enough swiftness and determina¬ 
tion. America has no lack of fighting hearts. 
We must have cool heads to chart the hard¬ 
est course in our history. 


Shipment of War Materials to Red China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record a resolution unanimously adopt¬ 
ed by the Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ill., on 
November 29, whereby the members ex¬ 
press their resentment over the ship¬ 
ments of materials to Red China. They 
ask that this be immediately stopped, 
and they also ask that those who have 
been responsible for permitting such 
shipments to be made be publicly called 
to accountability. 

It is my information that the Rotary 
Club of Lincoln, Ill., unanimously 
adopted an identical resolution, as has 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Ill. 

I am inserting this resolution in the 
Record as it demonstrates the extent to 
which the American people are justly 
aroused over this situation. They are 
alarmed and shocked. They have every 
reason to be I share their feeling of 
resentment, and I personally intend to 
do everything within my power as an in¬ 
dividual Member of Congress to correct 
this appalling practice of allowing those 
who are killing our boys to have materi¬ 
als from us. 

It is a sad commentary on our na¬ 
tional leadership to have allowed, over 
the past 2 years or more, materials from 
the United States to help build up the 
Communist China war machine. Dur¬ 
ing these last 2 years many Members of 
Congress, including myself, have called 
attention to the fact that Communist 
China constituted an enemy to our way 
of life and a military threat to our se¬ 
curity. Many of us urged, time and 
again, that these shipments of materials 
to Communist China be stopped. B«t 
little or nothing has been done about it. 

I wish the record to show that I Join 
with the people of my district in express¬ 
ing our resentment over these shipments 
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and in insisting that this he stopped, not 
next month, or next week, hut iimnedi- 
ately. The resolution follows: 

Whereas press reports and radio an¬ 
nouncers have publicized the fact that war 
materials have been shipped from United 
States ports to Red China in recent weeks 
and alter It became apparent that Red 
China’s troops were assisting North Koreans 
in fighting against our American troops; and 
Whereas boys from our neighborhood are 
now fighting with the South Korean Army 
and the United States Government is draft¬ 
ing more boys from our neighborhood and 
county to become part of the Nation’s army 
and possibly to be victims of the war weapons 
or ammunition to be made from the war 
materials being shipped from the United 
States to Red China or other Russian-domi¬ 
nated countries: Now, therefore, be it 
ResoJued by the members of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club, located, at Atlanta, III., That we 
resent the fact that the Government permits 
such shipments to be made; that we resent 
that the Prosldent of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States have not 
yet publicly called to accountability those 
responsible for permitting such shipments to 
be made; that we feel that the lives and 
welfare of our sturdy American boys are of 
far more value than the profits any mer¬ 
chant may make upon such shipments of 
war materials, and we feel that the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress should act without delay 
better to protect our American boys; and 
that a copy of this resolution shall be sent 
Immediately by the secretary of this organ¬ 
ization to our President and to each Senator 
from this State and to our Congressman and 
to our Senator-elect. 

Passed and unanimously adopted, Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1960. 

Dean A. Hoblot, President; J. M. Douch, 
Secretary; Dr. W. M. Spalts; Richard 
B. Brown, Jr.; Ray E. Thompson; 
Howard B. Hienonymous; J. Harold 
Roger; Barrett P. Rogers; Arthur Ap¬ 
plegate; Paul M. Ball; Murrel MlUer; 

A. B. Adams; Paul A. Schmidt; Darrell 
W, Rankin; D. J. Webber; H. D. Gil¬ 
bert; William H. Turner; Rev. E. P. 
Barber; George B. Stubblefield; 

R. Lynn Ijanos; Arthur L. Starkey; 
Ben H. Stubblefield; Gordon D. 
Qulram; J. M. Dowdy; Roy Colaw; 
Nell Rice; Mervln Loy. 


Our Questionable Foreign Policy 
EOTENSION OF REMARKS 

OB’ 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAHOtJWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdatf, December 5,1950 

Mr. RrvERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Recoeo, X include herewith 
three edltortels which appeared in the 
Press and Standard, one of the distin¬ 
guished weekly newspapers of this Na¬ 
tion, printed In Walterhoro, S. C. 

I consider the contents of these edi¬ 
torials to be the most accurate reflec¬ 
tions of what the man on the street Is 
thinking today, I believe that the Amer¬ 
ican people are far ahead of the Admin¬ 
istration on our present, auestionabla 
foreign policy. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time will come when this country 
will awaken to the need of a reappraisal 
of our present, unprofitable program in 
pur dealings with our so-called friends. 


TO THE CONGKESSIONAL 

Events of this very day demonstrate be¬ 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that 
neither the so-called United Nations 
nor the prospective beneficiaries of the 
arms-aid program are willing to lend us 
effective assistance in Korea. Today 
America is bearing her cross practically 
alone despite the astronomically stag¬ 
gering contributions we have made to 
world peace in human misery and Amer¬ 
ican dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the enclosed editorials 
are true, they are timely, and they re¬ 
flect the thinking of a majority of our 
patriotic Americans. The above-men¬ 
tioned editorials follow: 

WILL THE UN Live Up to Its Responsibility? 

If the United Nations, a body whose con¬ 
cept is based on the belief that civilized man¬ 
kind had reached the stage of development 
where he saw the wisdom of settling his dif¬ 
ferences by reason rather than by brute 
strength, does not within the next 48 hours 
take immediate steps to require the with¬ 
drawal of Chinese Communist forces from 
North Korea, then that body will go the way 
of the old League of Nations. 

This is the test. 

We feel that our country has been foolish 
in the way hi which it has poured money 
into other European nations in the belief 
that that would buy friendship, would secure 
for us the cooperation and freely given mili¬ 
tary aid which we might need in any trouble* 

We say that our present trouble In Korea 
can be traced back to pre-World War XL days 
when England refused to aid us in our efforts 
to drive from Manchuria the Japanese when 
they first invaded this country. 

England’s recent recognition of the Chi¬ 
nese communistic government has also aided 
in giving this Nation the added feeling that 
she could do as she pleased in Korea. 

American soldiers are dying in Korea while 
Nero fiddles and Rome burns. 

Our people have lost confidence In their 
President, in the present Secretary of State? 
it has been through their lack of grasp of 
world conditions; of their Inability to bar¬ 
gain, rather than give outright—money, 
goods—from this country to others, that we 
find ourselves carrying the major portion of 
the war in Korea, a war which Is foolishly be¬ 
lieved by many to be a United Nations con¬ 
flict. 

Where are the fighting troops of other na¬ 
tions (members of tho UN) in this war? 
Why are we forced to carry the major part 
of the fighting? 

Why didn't the UN already have completed 
a policy of 'What could, and would, be sanc¬ 
tioned if matters turned out as they have? 

Why should these questions have to be de¬ 
cided after things happen? 

Tajoe Case of Ous Own PmsT 

We urge that our Government do at least 
two things. One is to reduce drastically the 
free flow of money being spent on countries 
of Europe. 

The other is to take this money and spend 
It in our country to make us as irtrong as 
possible to defend our shores from attack, 
and to mount an attack anywhere at any 
time, if necessary. 

Our school teachers are underpaid; our 
school buUdings to take care of our students 
is causing many not to have the opportunity 
of equal education. Let’s spend our people’s 
money here. Not in foreign lands. 

Why recognise Spain, or lend money to 
this government which Is a dictatorship, and 
in which freedom of religion does not exist? 
Why lend money and send food to Tugo- 
slavla? 

Can't our jxjlltlcal leaders see that we are 
wasting our strength? That we are deplet- 
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ing our resources? That our present policy 
is lacking in common sense? 

Why isn’t the proven fact taken under con¬ 
sideration that other nations are using us, 
and will not aid us unless it will be to their 
advantage to do so? 

Tour Can’t Btty It 

When will our Government learn the hard, 
but true fact, that we can’t buy friendship? 
That we can’t force our democratic form of 
government on any other nation? We at one 
time were very noble. We aided Japan. She 
used much we sent her to fight us. We 
aided Russia in World War H to fight Ger¬ 
many by lend-lease. 

She is now at odds with us, instigating 
the Chinese Communists to fight us; we sent 
aid to China, her Government is now fight¬ 
ing us; we aided Germany after World War 
I, rebuilt her, loaned her money, the same 
for Italy, they fought us. 

When will we learn to keep our powder 
dry, and place our trust in God, not in 
bought friendship? 

Why must we have a mania for “do-good- 
ing” over the world? 


Tbe FBI and a Critk 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5,1950 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
ORi>, I include the follo'wing article by 
Raymond Moley, from Newsweek of De¬ 
cember 4, 1950. It follows: 

The FBI AND A Oritio 
(B y Raymond Moley) 

I begin this piece on a personal note for 
no purpose of self-praise but because it will 
help to make a point which involves a grave 
matter of national security. Seventeen 
years ago when I left active Government 
service. President Roosevelt asked me to 
make for him a study of Federal laws and 
their administration relating to racketeering 
and kidnapping. He placed this responsi¬ 
bility upon me because prior to 1932 I had 
devoted 12 years to the observation and 
study of the administration of the crimi¬ 
nal law in various States, including New 
York, while he and his predecessor. Alfred 
E. Smith, were In the offlee of governor. 
Those studies are recorded in three of my 
books and in 20 or more extensive surveys 
and reports. 

m pursuing the investigation directed by 
the President, I not only acquainted myself 
intimately with the Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, but at the request of Hatton 
Sumners, then the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, sorted 
out from ar batch of bills, prepared by the 
Department of Justice and dealing with Fed¬ 
eral criminal-law administration, the ones 
which seemed appropriate for action by Con¬ 
gress. In making these selections, Mr. Sum¬ 
ners and I were keenly actuated not only 
by a deslro to prevent any unsafe encroach¬ 
ment of Federal police powers upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the States and 
local governments but tipon the rights of 
indivlduaio tinder the law. 

Mr. Max Xiowenthal, on the flyleaf of his 
currently oontrovmlal book on the FBI, has 
overgenerottsly offered me a certain dlsUno- 
tlon, by saying that I was the first of the 
Americana to look deeply Into the problems 
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of police and criminal-law administration. 
This IS a great overstatement, for I was nei¬ 
ther the first, nor the best, nor the last. 
However, in the light of this friendly ges¬ 
ture, I find It embairassing to record reluc¬ 
tantly that I regret the general tone and in¬ 
adequacies of Mr Lowenthal’s book. It is 
an indictment rather than a survey, a law¬ 
yer’s brief rather than a judicious summing 
up ol the history, services, and value of the 
Fj3I. 

V/ith respect to the current controversy 
concerning Mr. Lowenthal himself, his mo¬ 
tives in writing this book, his past associa¬ 
tions, and his influence with President Tru¬ 
man, I am not here concerned. Nor am I 
concerned with doing a detailed review of 
the book. That is adequately done else¬ 
where m this magazine (see p. 84). 

What is really important is the status of 
the FBI Itself, the confidence of the public 
in Its efficiency and integiity, and the im¬ 
portance that anyone who can speak with 
some authority, as I can, should say, as I do, 
that It IS by all odds the most competent 
police and investigative agency that this 
country has ever seen 

To blame, even by implication, J. Edgar 
Hoover or the piesent Bureau for the Palmer 
excesses of 1920 is no more fair than it would 
be to accuse President Truman of the sms 
of Tom Pendergast. In the one case Mr. 
Hoover was a clerk in the FBI, Mr. Truman 
a minor machine member. 

What is important is that during and 
after the recent war, despite vastly greater 
internal dangers and responsibilities, there 
has been no repetition of the Palmer activi¬ 
ties. Also important is the fact that for 26 
years Mr. Hoover has served under and had 
the support of a long series of Attorneys 
General, some of whom had as great a pas¬ 
sion for justice and fairness as has Mr. Low¬ 
enthal. Also greatly important are unmen¬ 
tioned achievements such as the virtual 
elimination of kidnaping, the suppression 
of espionage and sabotage in the war, the 
successful prosecution of the 11 Commu¬ 
nists, Coplon, and Hiss. 

When Roosevelt became President there 
were powerful political forces which were 
determined to oust Mr Hoover and put in 
his place a chief more amenable to political 
influences, I happened to be in the middle 
of that fight, and I heard all of the criti¬ 
cisms, most of which, incidentally, are re¬ 
peated by Mr. Lowenthal. The President 
and Attorney General Cummings decided for 
Mr. Hoover, and for that decision every 
American should be thankful. 


Excess-Profits-Tax Bill of 1^50 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemter 5, 1950 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, when Congress recessed in October, 
Republican leaders in the House took the 
position that an excess-profits-tax bill 
should be adopted before final adjourn¬ 
ment of the Eighty-first Congress. I 
hold to that view and believe that it is 
the duty of the Congress to adopt such 
legislation at this time. 

Some action must be taken to halt in¬ 
flation, some action must be taken to 
bring in additional revenue, and certainly 
action must be taken to remove excess 
profits from the war effort. 


Cur boys are fighting a terrible war in 
Korea. We must back them with our 
moral and our financial might to insure 
that the final victory wull be ours. 

One step in this direction is the enact¬ 
ment of an excess-profits tax. But I 
maintain that the bill before the House 
today IS not the bill to do the job. 

The administration forces have 
rammed through a bill which is unsound, 
discriminatory, and in fact one that will 
increase inflation. The majority of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, in the brief time 
they were allowed to testify, were highly 
critical of this excess-profits bill, and 
moot of them held that it was a con¬ 
fiscatory measure. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is cool 
toward this bill, and that is understand¬ 
able, because it is indicated that the 
measure was drawn up by the CIO, and 
the President rammed it through in the 
face of opposition from his Treasury 
Secretary and his Internal Revenue 
Commissioner. 

The administration’s excess-profits 
bill IS unfair and unjust because it does 
not allow sufficient or proper relief or 
protection for small and new corpora¬ 
tions. Our experiences of the recent 
global war prove that the small and new¬ 
born companies are essential to full and 
all-out production Furthermore, the 
administration’s bill will retard and hold 
back the expansion of industry. It is 
another example of the Truman tax pro¬ 
gram and follows cut the President’s 
gospel of advocating tax legislation 
which is not based on sound or equitable 
foundations. 

The Republicans offer the House an 
excess-profits-tax bill based on common 
sense, fairness, and sound judgment 
which will siphon off excess profits re¬ 
sulting from stimulated war production 
which will not be inflationary and will 
be fair to all. 

In addition to this, the Republican tax 
measure would raise hundreds of millions 
of dollars more than the administration’s 
bill. It would gather in the definite war 
profits and would treat all production, big 
and small, on a more fair and equitable 
basis. 

Congress must be vigilant to see that 
there are no undue profits developing 
from war production. 


The Real Case Against Use Koch 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ISEDORE DOLLINGER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record a feature 
story by Victor L*asky, staff writer of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which appeared in this newspaper on 
November 25, 1950. This article gives us 
the true case against Use Koch, whose 
proven depravities as the wife of the 


Nazi commandant of the notorious 
Buchenwald concentration camp shocked 
the world. The above-mentioned story 
follows: 

Two Hundred To Link Ilse Koch, Tattoo 

Collector, to Murder and Lust—Retrial 

OF Sadistic Wife of Euckenwald Camp 

Boss Will C:te Tortures, Killings 
(By Victor Lasky) 

Ilse Koch, whose pi oven depravities as the 
wile of the Nazi commandant of the noto¬ 
rious Buchenwald concentration camp 
shocked the world, goes on trial again Mon¬ 
day in a German court 

And the World-Telegram and Sun can dis¬ 
close exclusively today the gist of v;hat the 
German Government intends to prove against 
the once arrogant, now humble, woman 
whose case has become an international 
cause celebre. 

MURDER, LUST, LOOT 

More than 200 witnesses will be called by 
the Bavarian prosecutor, Dr Johann Ilkow, 
in an effort to prove conclusively that the 
notorious Ilse had dedicated her life to mur¬ 
der, lust, and loot. 

More than 70 of these witnesses will be 
called to testify that she actually had ordered 
tattooed men killed and skinned. Evidence 
will be produced to show how she used the 
tattooed skin—as well as dried shrunken 
heads—to make lampshades and ash trays 

If Dr. Ilkow succeeds m proving that she 
had a sadistic penchant for geegaws made of 
human skin, he will have accomplished what 
United States war crimes prosecutors failed 
to do. 

clay’s role recalled 

For Gen. Luems D. Clay, then American 
military governor in Germany, commuted 
her life sentence to 4 years when he decided 
that the charges were not satisfactorily 
proved. 

Frau Koch had insisted that none of the 
charges was true. She testified that she was 
a good SS wife whose sole Interest was her 
home and children. She said she knew noth¬ 
ing of her husband’s business. 

General Clay disputed her version of her 
7-year reign at Buchenwald. Making clear 
he had no sympathy whatsoever for that 
vile woman, he declared that the major 
charges against her were based on hearsay, 
not factual evidence. 

NO convincing evidence 

“There was no convincing evidence,” Gen¬ 
eral Clay stated, “that she selected inmates 
for extermination in order to secure tattooed 
skin or that she possessed any articles made 
of human skin.” 

News of the commutation aroused Nation¬ 
wide protests. The Veterans of Foreign 
W'ars, terming it arbitrary and unwarranted, 
called for a full and complete investigation. 

Dr. Robert S. Marcus, New York director 
of the World Jewish Congress, an organiza¬ 
tion which led the fight for a new trial, de¬ 
clared : 

“Failure to Implement the sentence will 
weaken the hands of our democratic friends 
and those who believe that a democratic 
Germany is essential for the preservation of 
world peace.” 

SENATE INVESTIGATION 

“We must show the Germans that we are 
determined to punish those who are guilty 
of crimes against humanity, if we are ever 
to stop the rising tide of nationalism, mili¬ 
tarism, and anti-Semitism now rampant in 
their country.” 

The Congress, representing Jewish organ¬ 
izations in 56 countries, finally succeeded in 
spurring a Senate investigation. 

The Senate subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Homer Ferguson, Republican, of Michi¬ 
gan, described Frau Koch.as a person of wide¬ 
spread infamy for whom 4 years was not just 
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punishment. The Ferguson group de¬ 
manded a new tnal, 

FORMER PRISONERS TESTIFY 
General Clay thereupon requested German 
authorities to determine whether the evi¬ 
dence called for a new tnal. Dr. Ilkow con¬ 
ducted an 18-montii investigation which 
took him to the United States where he ob- 
traned numerous depositions from foimer 
Eachenwald inmates. 

On the basis of Dr. Ilkow’s findings, Frau 
Koch was arrested by German police as soon 
as she was freed from an American military 
piison 111 October 1949 Last May, she was 
indicted on charges of having incited lo 
murder on 45 occasions and of having at¬ 
tempted to incite 135 killings. 

The question of double jeopardy is bound 
to come up in the early stages of the trial. 
Dr Alfred Seidl, the defense counsel who 
has lepresenled Rudolf Hess and other Nazi 
v/ar criminals, will argue that no person may¬ 
be tried twice for the same crime. 

But Dr. Ilkow will argue that she is not 
being tried for the same crime. Under the 
new Indictment Frau Koch has been accused 
of crimes against German nationals, he will 
state- She originally was charged with 
crimes against non-Germans. 

“Crimes and offenses which Germans com¬ 
mitted against Germans are no -violation of 
the laws of war; they do not violate inter¬ 
national law but the German penal law,” Dr. 
Ilkow will claim. 

If the court upholds Dr. Ilkow he will call 
numerous witnesses to establish anew Frau 
Koch’s complete depravity. 

Born In Dresden 44 years ago, Frau Koch 
met her husband, Karl Koch, In 1834, when 
he was an SB officer in that city. Their mar¬ 
riage, a Wagnerian spectacle, took place at 
night in the open. The light was provided 
by torches carried by SS officers. Her hus¬ 
band, a friend of Adolf Hitler, was given 
command of Buchenwald in 1937. 

THE REAL COMMANDANT 

Before long she established herself as the 
real commandant in the eyes of not only 
the terrified inmates but the SS guards, Dr. 
Ilkow will charge. 

Her presence was feared by the {guards, who 
knew she would report the slightest infrac¬ 
tion to her husband. 

“The SS guards, knowing she was the real 
commandant, eagerly complied with her 
every whim,'* Dr. Ilkow will state. “The 
slightest hint on her part was sufficient to 
make any SS officer commit any crime." 

SEX-CRAZB3> WOMAN 

Dr. Ilkow will picture Frau Koch as a “sex- 
crazed" woman who liked to strut around 
Buchenwald in riding clothes, snapping a 
whip and shouting obscenities constantly. 

She would take particular delight in per¬ 
mitting Inmates to gaze at her buxom sweat- 
ered figure and then having them whipped as 
the price for having looked. 

In all, 201 witnesses will be called. They 
will include writers, professors, Catholic 
priests, Protestant ministers, German parlia¬ 
mentary and police officials, and others who 
had the misfortune of having made her 
acquaintance at Buchenwald. 

INSTITUTE FROCBDURE 

The highlight of the trial will come, how¬ 
ever, when Dr. Ilkow begins presenting the 
tattoo-skin evidence. He will describe the 
operations of the pathological institute 
founded at Buchenwald In 1941. 

“Tire names of all tattooed inmates were 
reported to the institute," Dr. Ilkow will say. 
“They then were photographed and examined 
by doctors. 

“Those whose tattoos were found usable 
were murdered by Injections. The bodies 
were then prepared for skinning. The skins 
were tanned and made transparent. There 
is no doubt on the basis of the evidence that 


the skins were used to make lampshades and 
other objects " 

CHOOSY ABOUT DESIGNS 

Frau Koch’s participation in this macabre 
work will be detailed by witnesses, five of 
whom will testify that she visited the insti¬ 
tute regulaily to examine the photogiaphs 
of tattooed inmates. Those wliose designs 
she liked would disappear quickly. 

“When it became known that Use Kocli 
was interested m tattooed inmates, they were 
warned by the ‘illegal’ camp leaders to be 
fully clothed in their presence," Dr. Ilkow 
will state. 

The former inmates will testify that one 
summer day Frau Koch, passing a laborcis’ 
unit, noticed two inmates with, attractive 
tattoos on their chests. She asked them 
for their numbers, which she marked down 
in the big red book she always carried. The 
next day they disappeared. 

SIMILAR INCIDENTS 

Dozens of similar incidents will be cited. 
Dr. Ilkow will say. 

Dr. Ilkow will charge that the murders 
were carried out by Dr, Waldeman Hoven 
v.mo “did everything Use Koch wanted him 
to do" Dr. Hoven, who has since been 
executed as a war criminal, v^^as one of Use’s 
many lovers. 

SHE USED THE WHIP 

Hor dalliances, even with inmates, will 
also be spread on the record. 

Another accusation against her will be that 
she personally whipped inmates. Witnesses 
will testify that she beat them with a riding 
whip. Several will show scars they still 
carry from the dreadful whippings, per¬ 
formed under the eyes of SS guards. 

Her denials that she had even been an 
onlooker at the beatings of prisoners v/ill be 
contested by other witnesses who will swear 
that either they or other inmates had been 
beaten unmercifully in her presence as they 
lay naked on a “whipping table." 

“Witnesses will also testify that when In¬ 
mates were beaten into unconsciousness she 
would hysterically goad the SS men on into 
fuiishlng them off," Dr. Ilkow will charge. 

But even If Frau Koch is found guilty of 
all the new charges, the worst punishment 
she can receive is life imprisonment. Under 
a new Gorman law, the death penalty is 
outlav/ed. 

Bven in prison she has managed to gratify 
her lust. While in the American prison she 
told astonished oifficials. “I am pregnant." 
An investigation led to the discovery that a 
fellow prisoner had tunneled his way to her 
cell. 


Excess-Profits-Tax Bill of 1950 
EXTENSION OP REMAEKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Speaker, in 
this period of national emergency every¬ 
one must do his share. American sol¬ 
diers today are laying down their lives 
in Korea. By this excess-proflts-tax 
legislation we insist that others lay down 
their dollars to help defray cost of mili¬ 
tary preparedness. 

The ordinary peacetime objections to 
cxcess-prohts-tax legislation have no 
place in this debate. These are no or¬ 
dinary times. We are in a war situa¬ 
tion. Let us face up to iK It is called a 


cold war, but it is getting hotter every 
day with the Chinese Communists' in¬ 
tervention in North Korea. 

The President has called upon the 
Congress for new huge expenditures. 
Outlays for military and atcmic-energy 
programs for the present fiscal year will 
approach $50,000,000,000, more than the 
total national budget for all Government 
expenditures in the postwar years. The 
gross national product of the economy is 
bemg turned out at a rate approaching 
$300,000,000,000 a year. With so large a 
portion of this output going for military 
purposes, dangers of inflation are self- 
evident. The excess-profits tax will not 
only remove some of this inflationary 
pressure, but it will yield a portion of 
the revenues necessary to pay for the de¬ 
fense program. The tax is based upon 
this principle of equity: Those who re¬ 
ceive the greatest profits from the de¬ 
fense boom should pay back to the Gov¬ 
ernment a portion of those profits above 
an average for the past few years. 

Corporation profits are running high 
and running ahead of everything else. 
During 1950 corporate profits will reach 
the unprecedented level of $37,000,000,- 
000 before taxes, or $3,000,000,000 above 
the peak year of 1948. The present ex- 
cess-profiis-tax bill will be collected from 
less than a quarter of all corporations. 
Those are the corporations that get the 
defense business. Small corporations 
for the most part will come within the 
credit exemptions provided in the bill. 

During my campaign for reelection I 
told people in my district that excess- 
profits legislation was one of the first 
issues to be dealt with when the Con¬ 
gress reconvened. I wish to commend 
the Committee on Ways and Means for 
its diligence in reporting out H. R. 9827. 
This bill will not provide all the taxes 
we need. It is not easy to administer. 
Like all tax bills, it will create some in¬ 
equities, but in view of less desirable 
alternatives and in the face of national 
emergency, it should be enacted without 
delay. 

The people of this country are pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice. They insist, rightly, 
that the burdens be distributed fairly. 
It IS our responsibility in Congress to do 
what must be done to make America 
sti'ong and to ready our defenses against 
communism. 


The Korean War 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Hon. Herbert Hoover on the Korean 
war, broadcast on October 19, 1950, as 
published in the Washington Post this 
morning. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

This is a good time briefly to appraise oiir 
international situation and our foreign poli¬ 
cies After that appraisal I shall offer some 
suggestions. 

If we take a broad retrospective view of 
American foreign policies over the years after 
1933, we will find one outstanding feature. 
All that time American statesmanship be¬ 
came lost when it came to the borders of 
communism And the consequences of our 
wanderings still crowd in upon us 

We first entered this swamp of lost states¬ 
manship when we recognized the Communist 
government in 1933. Four Presidents and 
five Secretaries of State—^Democrats and Be- 
publicans alike—had refused to invite Com¬ 
munist representatives into this American 
home of free men. 

Those Americans knew that all Commu¬ 
nists carried germs of conspiracy intended to 
turn America into a police state, to destroy 
all religious faiths, to overthrow the freedom 
of men and the independence of nations. 

It you need any reminders of what they 
did to our hospitality, read again the re¬ 
pentant Communist confessions, the con¬ 
gressional exposure, the pleas of self-incnm- 
ination and the conviction of traitors in 
our courts. 

These carriers of evil germs penetrated into 
high places of Government. They influenced 
national policies at the highest levels. 

RESULTS OF RUSSIAN PACTS 

I Will not dwell at length upon our suc¬ 
cessive wanderings into these sinister bor¬ 
ders of communism. However, I may men¬ 
tion our tacit alliance with Soviet Russia In 
June 1941, while Dictator Stalin and Hitler 
engaged in war of mutual exhaustion. 

Many of us protested that such an alliance 
would spread communism over the earth. 
Beyond this, in the words of a profound 
student, Hanson Baldwin, **The great oppor¬ 
tunity of the democracies for establishing 
a stable peace came on June 22, 1941, when 
Germany invaded Russia, but we muffed it.” 

I could recall the step-by-step acqules- 
cences and appeasements of Soviet Russia 
afber we entered the war. They were punc¬ 
tuated by agreements made In Moscow in 
October 1943; Tehran, 1 month later; Yalta, 
In February 1945; and Potsdam, in August 
that same year. 

In net result we abandoned the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the freedoms of 
men. In the end, we acquiesced in actual 
Russian annexation of about 40,000,000 free 
people in northern Europe. 

We acquiesced in her development of the 
governments of over 600,000,000 people of 13 
nations behind the iron curtain in Europe 
and in Asia, Every stage of our relations 
saw compromises and defeats of American 
ideals and purposes. 

LEGACY FROM LENIN 

Due to the valor of our soldiers and the 
energies of our industries, we won military 
victory In the war. 

But we lost the peace trying to appease the 
Communists. 

We have constantly ignored Lenin’s teach¬ 
ings which have been publicly known for 
30 years. He said; 

“As long as capitalism and socialism re¬ 
main we cannot live in peace. In the end 
one or the other will triumph—a funeral 
requiem will be sung either over the Soviet 
Republic or over world capitalism. 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
concealment and veiling of the truth." 

Every year Stalin vows his loyalties to 
Lenin's teachings. All these 17 years have 
confirmed these malignant policies. 

If you want more evidence that these are 
the principles of Soviet Russia, Just remem¬ 


ber that within 12 years they have violated 
36 solemn agreements with other nations. 

They have vetoed efforts toward peace In 
the Dnited Nations 45 times. They engi¬ 
neered the attack on Korea. And every day 
they engage in defamation of the American 
people. 

There is a stern lesson for the American 
people from these 17 years of experience. 

Every American who has tried to deal with 
them has come away with his face and hands 
smeared with red tar. 

Every time our Government has attempted 
tO cooperate with them, we become involved 
in a morass of lost statesmanship. 

APPRAISALS OF SITUATION 

The Immediate problem which now con¬ 
fronts us is: How can we reorganize our in¬ 
strumentalities for peace so as to give the 
world renewed hope'> How can we secure 
peace—even an uneasy peace? 

Before I make some suggestions, we must 
coldly appraise the world situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

1. Our great hope is the United Nations. 
For 5 years with the one exception of the 
Korean action when the Russians were away 
on a blackmail strike, they have paralyzed 
that organization. 

2. Nothing will stop Communist military 
aggression except an effective organized 
phalanx of the non-Communist world which 
will freeze the ambitions of the Kremlin. 

3. We are told by many military authori¬ 
ties that Stalin could put 175 mobilized com¬ 
bat divisions on the European front within 
90 days. We are told they have 30,000 tanks, 
thousands of planes, and the atom bomb. 

We are told they have large reserve forces. 
We are told that the iron-curtain states have 
large armies poised for action. We are told 
they have huge forces in north Asia equipped 
by Russia. 

In contrast we are told that the European 
nations now in the North Atlantic alliance 
do not have available to Europe more than 
30 active combat divisions with some air and 
naval power, with which to meet this horde 
from behind the iron curtain. We are told 
that south Asia has but little military 
strength to oppose the Communists. 

COMPARISON OP RESOURCES 

4 The industrial potential of the United 
States can be overpowering in the long run. 
But Stalin, now having also the industrial 
power of the iron curtain states, can arbi¬ 
trarily concentrate it on preparedness. 

Western Europe with a larger population 
than the United States has as large or greater 
Industrial power than that of Stalin. It is 
being little occupied in preparedness. It 
could be quickly mobilized and could con¬ 
stitute a doubly overwhelming balance of 
Industrial power. 

6- We must realize, and the world must 
realize, that 160,000,000 Americans cannot 
alone maintain the safety of the world against 
800,000,000 Communists on the fronts of both 
Europe and Asia, 

Nor can we out of our resources and man¬ 
power, contribute more than a minority part 
in such a phalanx of force. 

6. We are told by the civilians and mili¬ 
tary leaders of our Government that we 
stand in the greatest of perils. We have In¬ 
augurated an immense military program. 

The consequences of this program to our 
economic life are already evident. Under it 
taxes will take a greater portion of our na¬ 
tional income than that taken by most non- 
Oommunist countries in Europe. 

Already we are in the midst of a disastrous 
wave of inflation from its pressures. We 
must defer many needed improvements. 

We can stand this for possibly 2 or 3 years 
pending a genuine rally by the non-Commu¬ 
nist world to their full part in defense. But 
we must in time have relief from a large part 
of that burden. 


We cannot carr/ the load for Dng without 
fulfilling Stalin’s hopes of bleeding us eco¬ 
nomically to impotence. 

KEYS 70 MILITARY'DEFENSE 

7. There are three sources from which real 
military defense must come. 

First. The European nations in theKorth 
American Alliance, 

Second. The other non-Commurist na¬ 
tions who are members of the UnitedNations, 
such as Canada, Latin America, tie Middle 
East, South Africa, Australia, Nev Zealand, 
and some of the smaller South Aian coun¬ 
tries. 

Third. And there Is the Unite! States. 

We will successfully clean up the Korean 
aggression under General Macirthur’s bril¬ 
liant generalship and teach a bsson. 

However, our greatest danger point to all 
western civilization is Western Europe. It is 
obvious, with the threats in Asia, that the 
United States can supply oBiy a minor part 
of this huge European deficiency even with 
our present program. 

The time has come, therefore, tc speak 
frankly what is in the mind of many Ameri¬ 
cans today. And I speaS not only as one 
who has witnessed two world wars, btt with 
substantial military advice. 

We know that the European natims now 
In the North Atlantic Pact—with Anerican 
aid—have reached a greater industial pro¬ 
ductivity than they had before eitier World 
War I or World War II. 

They have larger populations and more 
manpower than in those war- lu both 
those two wars, these peoples put In the 
field in 90 days more than 140 quipped and 
trained combat divisions in addtion to naval 
and air forces. 

BILLIONS FOR RESIST.NCE 

When the fabulous expeiuitures of vari¬ 
ous loans, together with tlii Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic PfCt were laid be¬ 
fore the American people^ certain results 
were promised. 

It was emphasized that besiifes economic 
and social objectives these gigantic sums 
would build the European^Aations into a 
united military defense afAinst aggression 
upon western civilization Xl? was repre¬ 
sented as the American fi'st line of defense. 

We consented to thesr sacrifices primarily 
on this promise. It h?s been costly. Out¬ 
side of lend-lease durhg the war, we have 
spent since the war ejfi®d in gifts and loans 
(which are also bomd to be gifts) almost 
$20,000,000,000 in Europe on this faith. 

We have not be^udged these huge sacri¬ 
fices. But the re/Ult has been deeply dis¬ 
appointing to a ^rowing body of Americans. 

Competent observers are dally raising the 
serious questionQ-s to whether these nations, 
outside of Britain, have the will to fight, or 
even the will <5o preparedness. The actions 
and statemeiAs of their own leaders give 
little evident^ of any real determination, 
m<^ilizing op free nations 

Chapter ra of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter is a s|eciflc agreenjent as to mobiliza¬ 
tion of effective military and economic forces 
from eveyy member to stop aggression. It 
provides in detail for its organization and 
command. 

For 5years the Russians have thwarted any 
practlcd realization of that agreement. 

I an! glad to see the recent proposals for 
the better mobilization of military strength 
by tie members of the United Nations to 
stop aggression. That was also a step in 
the right direction. 

However, we must face reality. The United 
BtaJes ultimately must have relief from a 
considerable part of our present burdens. 
No patrols or token forces will present so 
grim a visage to Moscow as would choke 
their military ambitions, 
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We need strong medicine an ttie stiape ot 
large and oefinite armies Potli from Etiro- 
pcan members of the North Atlantic Pact 
and from th^ other non-Communist mem¬ 
bers of the Halted Nations. 

METHOD OP ACTION PROPOSED 

To pet action, either the potency and or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations under 
chapter VII should be so restored, notwith¬ 
standing Russian obstruction, as to take 
over a rtai Job, or, alternatively, we should 
enlarge tae North Atlantic Alliance into a 
world alliince which could in this fashion 
execute chipter VII of the Charter. 

We shoud, m either case, ask all nations 
who want o stop Russian aggi’esslon once 
and for all o join and to specify what they 
will join with and when. 

We should say at once that the United 
States, with all its resources, cannot long 
endure the piesent drain on our economy. 
And If that faAs, the world goes into night. 

Bu^ If we do not find real military action 
of poverful strength in Western Europe; if 
there I 3 no definlt? and effective mobilization 
of the other memuers of the United Nations 
so as to take up the major burden of their 
own difenses, then we had better reconsider 
our whole relation to the problem- 

In thit event, we had better quit talking 
and paling, and consider holding the At¬ 
lantic Oean with Britain (if they wish) as 
one fronier, and the Pacific Ocean with an 
armed Jaion and other islands as the other 
frontier. 

LOOKING FOR PEACE 

Bet there be no misunderstandings. 

I am conveying no military secrets to the 
Kremlin. Tiey are able to read the open 
books of the'iemocracies from our congres¬ 
sional debatet and our press, even if they 
have no other intelligence service. 

I am giving n> aid to Stalin by stimulating 
defense against him. 

1 am not taUing of any such thing as 
attack or a pro 7 entive war. I abhor the 
thought of it. 

What 1 prenose is such defense as prevents 
attack upon bs. 

I advise no letreat from the Communist 
front I vastly p*eier a consolidated front in 
full strength rather than being forced to re¬ 
form our lines byxallure of other nations. 

What we want la r>al peace. But if we can¬ 
not have that, at le>«t we want an uneasy 
peace within the ecoimnlc burdens which the 
united States can bee?. 

Our hope must be thit the Russian people 
will sometime in perhsos the long future, 
throw off this evil regine as they did that 
of the czars. 

Then real peace could come, because the 
mass of the Russian people themselves axe a 
peaceful people. With faltl. in God that, I 
believe, will sometime be the outcome. 

CHURCHILL'S VIEWS QtOTBD 

In confirmation, 1 need oiiy to’ quote 
Winston Churchill who stated, in a public 
address, a few weeks ago: 

“Imposing conferences have be?n held be¬ 
tween military chiefs and expe*ts, and a 
pretentious facade has been displared by the 
governments responsible for our saiety, 

“In fact, however, apart from tse estab¬ 
lishment of an American bomber base in 
England, nothing has been done to ^ve any 
effective protection to our people fron being 
subjugated or destroyed by the Russian 
Communist Armies with their mastes of 
armor and aircraft. 

“I and others have given what warnings 
wo could, but, as in the past, they fe'l on 
unheeding oars, or were used to sustain the 
false accusation of warmongering.** 

Mr. Churchill seemed to think Europe and 
only 2 years in which to arm. 

Out American officials in the recent Ooii- 
terence of Forolgu Ministers again urged the 
necessity of a unliloci European defense army 
embracing fSonnim comtioncnts. That pro¬ 
posal hus again been defeated or delayed. 


AN ANSWER TO EUROPE 

All this Situation has come as a great 
shock to thinking Americans, These f ailui es 
raise serious questions. 

Are we being misled as to the seriousness 
of this situation? Have these nations such 
convincing evidence of the Kremlin's good 
intentions that they are not interested in 
defense’ 

Has Karl Marx paralyzed the will of na¬ 
tions for Independence? Do they expect the 
United States and Britain to carry the whole 
load in case of attack? 

The time has come when the American 
people should speak out in much stronger 
tones than the diplomatic phrases of con¬ 
ference halls. 

We should be willing to aid, but If Western 
Europe wants defense from the Communist 
tide they must do most of It themselves, 
and do it fast. 

Someone proposed that we at once Increase 
our forces in Europe to 10 combat divisions. 
That would be only a slaughter of American 
boys unless many times that number were 
standing by their sides. 

We should say, and at once, that we shall 
provide no more money until a definitely 
unified and suifleient European army is in 
sight. And, further, that 10 American divi¬ 
sions will not be landed until then. 

Nor is such an army in Europe, even with 
American forces, alone sufficient to dull 
Kremlin ambitions in both Europe and Asia. 

RESHAPING UNITED NATIONS 

Five months ago, and again throe months 
ago, I urged that the United Nations be so 
reorganized as to permit the mobilization 
of the non-Communist world on military, 
economic, and moral bases to meet these 
aggressions 

I suggested this could never happen with 
the Communist constantly making the 
United Nations Impotent. I gave ample 
reasons. 

The official reception of that idea was 
hostile. The press reception was sympa¬ 
thetic or favorable. 

Every day since that statement was made 
has proved its validity. And the validity of 
that proposal was doubly proved 3 months 
ago, when, for the first time in all its his¬ 
tory, due to the absence of the Communist, 
the United Nations has shown what real 
leadership could accomplish. 

I have been gratified by the recognition of 
the validity of my suggestion by the pro¬ 
posals of a change in the rules of the United 
Nations by which Russian obstruction within 
that organization might be defeated. 

People Will Respond fo Need if Given 
Truth, Strong Leaders 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5,1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
good people of the Eighth Congressional 
District of Michigan, like others 
throughout the country, are terribly dis¬ 
turbed about our involvments in the af¬ 
fairs of other countries. A very fine edi¬ 
torial, In the form of a letter to Senator 
Homer Fseguson, of Michigan, has been 
published in the Saginaw News, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

The facts and questions presented in 
the letter are so much to the point in 
the llf’fht of current developments I sub¬ 
mit the statement for the Appendix of 


the Record so that many more people of 
Michigan may have the opportunity to 
study the observations which the editor 
has presented: 

People Will Respond to Need ip Given 
Truth, Strong Leaders 
United States Senator Komer Ferguson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D C. 

Dear Senator The people of the Saginaw 
Valley (and the same probably is true all 
over the country) are deeply and sorely 
troubled. They don’t want war. They don’t 
want to see any more of their young men 
sent off to meet death on a foreign battle¬ 
field. Yet they recognize that tragedy more 
overwhelming than war will result if Amer¬ 
ica fails to meet the challenge. 

One great fear dominates the people In 
this vital industrial area. It is a fear that 
America will too long be denied the leader¬ 
ship that is needed to guide us through the 
valley of the shadow of death to the sunshine 
of peace that can be ours if the forces of 
communism are confronted with a unified 
America working and ready to fight if neces¬ 
sary under leaders in whom the people can 
have confidence. 

Can you not launch a petition calling 
upon Mr. Truman to place the responsibility 
for our foreign program—diplomatic and 
military—on the shoulders of Gen. Dwight 
D. Elsenhower or some other national figure 
equal to him in stature? 

This newspaper, soon after the Korean 
War broke out June 25, urged that such 
action be taken. But all that Mr. Truman 
did was to remove Defense Secretary John¬ 
son and replace him with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, whom all America respects but 
whose health does not make it possible for 
him to perform now for his country the 
glorious service he contributed during World 
War ir. He will do all that he can but he 
needs effective help—and he can’t get that 
from the men in whose hands this Nation’s 
destiny now rests. 

The blunders in judgment, the reversals of 
position and the unforgivable disregard of 
public opinion of which Secretary of State 
Acheson and others of Mr. Truman’s coterie 
have been guilty would long ago have re¬ 
moved these men from command in any 
private industry. 

With the Nation’s very survival at stake, 
a houspclcaning and establishment of re¬ 
sponsible and capable leadership can no 
longer be delayed. We must have at the 
helm a man whose patriotism is so great 
that he will move ahead without regard for 
personal or political consequences. 

There is evidence that Secretary Acheson 
was keenly aware of the dangers mounting in 
the Far East. But in the face of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s “everything is going to be fine” utter¬ 
ances, Mr. Acheson held his tongue and per¬ 
mitted the Nation to drift into the near 
catastrophe which now confronts us. That 
failure to speak out, frankly and publicly, 
when he was convinced pprsonally of the 
President's Ill-founded optimism was, in our 
opinion, grave weakness and a disservice to 
the Nation. 

America has coma to another crossroads. 
The challenge being offered by Moscow 
through the Chinese Communists finds us 
still thoroughly unprepared—even though 
we have had warning after warning. 

The outbreak of war In Korea should have 
been recognized by the administration—as it 
was recognized by so many of us here at 
home—as a signal for all-out preparedness. 

It was not so recognized, and the people 
were not given all the facta. Ciomplacency 
and bungling went right on. 

The Fenton is currently planning and 
working toward a military force of no less 
than 5,000,000 men—perhaps two or three 
times that number—but the administration 
tells the people the goal Is only a or S million. 
It is afraid the people would not understand. 

Mr. Truman orders our Navy to neutralize 
Formosa and Chlang Kai-shek to refrain from 
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attacking the Chinese mainland, but he does 
not tell the American people that this makes 
it possible for the Chinese Communists to 
move their armies away from that sector and 
up into Korea 

The administration places some pilot 
orders for naval torpedoes with an Ohio firm 
that makes automobile radiator cores— 
despite protests from that firm, which has 
had no experience with torpedoes, and from 
the firm which produced huge volumes of 
torpedoes during World War II and still has 
the know-how and much of the necessary 
equipment 

The administration, having seen heroic 
American forces win against great odds in 
South Korea, orders General MacArthur to 
move his men north across the thirty-eighth 
parallel m the full knowledge that this may 
precipitate a counterattack by the Chinese 
Communists—but has made no effective 
preparation for meeting that assault which 
now is upon us. 

The administration pins much of its 
strategy on the hope that military assistance 
in the Far East will be given us by other 
members of the United Nations—but without 
getting advance assurances of the amount 
and timing of such assistance, which in most 
instances has now failed to materialize in 
anything but token degree. 

The administration has permitted a hos¬ 
tile government (Red China) to commit an 
unquestionable act of war against us but 
refuses to recognize the act for what it is 
and to retaliate with all the weapons at our 
disposal. 

The administration’s record from Potsdam 
to the Yalu River has been one of unceasing 
errors in judgment. No wonder that the 
Communist world considers us weak and 
ready for conquest. 

Unless all is to be lost the time for drastic 
action is here. 

First, the American people must be given 
the full truth—by a man who they will 
know is speaking the full truth when he 
talks to them. 

Then, and only then, will the people be 
ready to respond to such an appeal to pre¬ 
pare for the worst, as that which Secretary 
Acheson voiced so belatedly Wednesday 
night. 

Whether the atomic bomb should now be 
used against the Red Chinese this newspaper 
does not profess to know. But we are con¬ 
vinced that no time should be lost in de¬ 
veloping our military power to its greatest 
possible efficiency. 

Events of the recent months have demon¬ 
strated that we can expect little actual help 
from any allies other than possibly Canada 
and Australasia. 

This Nation must develop a fighting po¬ 
tential at least as great as that which it 
tossed aside when World War 11 subsided. 
Our need may even be much greater. 

We believe the American people can be 
convinced that a fighting force of perhaps 
16,000,000 men and women is needed to ef¬ 
fectively put down the forces of anti-God 
which are creeping across the earth. 

We believe the people who are not called 
for military service can be convinced that 
they will need to work 12 or more hours a 
day to produce the materials the fighting 
forces will need. 

We believe the people can be convinced 
that the economic as well as military dis¬ 
aster which threatens is so great that taxes 
should be heavy enough to take from every¬ 
one on the home front—whether hfe works on 
an assembly line or in the front office—all 
the extra pay which he would receive for his 
extra war effort. 

We believe the people can be convinced 
of all these things—^but only when the hehn 
pf our ship of state has been placed in capa¬ 
ble hands. 

We hope you and like-minded men In 
Congress can do something quickly to bring, 
about the changes that are needed, 
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God and the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, December 3, 1950, I received a 
letter postmarked Memphis, Tenn., 
from Rev. Charles Granville Hamilton, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Corinth, 
Miss, containing a newspaper review of 
a speech which he made to the congrega¬ 
tion of the Collegeside Congregational 
Church, Memphis State College, Mem¬ 
phis, Tenn., and a copy of the speech it¬ 
self, both of which I believe are well 
worth reading. 

The review of the speech published in 
the Trades and Labor News was as fol¬ 
lows: 

Episcopal Rector Denounces the “Economic 

Royalists” in a Sermon at Collegeside 

Church 

It was rather refreshing to hear that an 
Episcopal pastor last Sunday denounced from 
the pulpit of the Collegeside Congregational 
Church those whom he designated as the 
very evident group of “reactionary, economic 
royalists in the United States who are willing 
to betray their own country for the profit 
motive.” 

The Reverend Charles Granville Hamilton, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Corinth, Miss., 
attacked the false religious leaders, the John. 
T. Flynns and Edward Rumelys and Merwin 
Harts who tremble before progress, who 
shiver at the thought of better living con¬ 
ditions for all. 

The subject of his sermon was God and 
the welfare state and based on the parable 
of Solomon and Rehoboam in the Bible. The 
Collegeside Congregational Church borders 
the campus of Peabody College and in past 
years has been noted for the down-to-earth 
sermons that have been delivered there by 
both the' pastor, and visiting ministers. 

He made it clear that his attack was aimed 
at the conservative element of the Repub¬ 
lican Party, The men he called by name— 
Flynn, Rumely, and Hart—are affiliated with 
GOP policymakers and campaign strategists. 

“We still have with us the Rehoboams and, 
their ilk,” Hamilton said. Like Rehoboam 
“after the New Deal of Solomon,” “second 
rate self-starters, demagogues political and 
ecclesiastical, have come to the front with 
foolish dreams of turning back the clock of 
history. 

“They are those who brought about, in 
their greed and stupidity, the tragic Hoover 
depression; they are those who helped 
finance the rise of the Nazi terror In their 
Insane hatred of democracy; they are those 
who fought a war on labor while most of us 
were fighting the Nazi and the Japanese. 

“We also hjave false religioxxs leaders among 
us,” Hamilton said. 

“Hitler was helped into power by some men 
in pulpits who called the peaceful democratic 
Germany of the 1920’s socialistic.” 

Referring to Flynn’s book, Hamilton 
quoted “what his (Flynn’s) own church says 
about the book.” 

“ ‘This is the most emotional, illogical. In¬ 
accurate, and probably even libelous book, 
which we have ever been foolish enough to 
purchase. He (Flynn) does a great dis¬ 
service by Indiscriminately fastening the 
label “socialistic” on a lot of organizations 
and programs which have yet to become 
“radical”—as the social encyclicals, for 
example. He concentrates his fire on the 


Federal Council and never so much as men¬ 
tions the word Catholic, Perhaps he real¬ 
ized that it would be difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to persuade his readers that Pope Plus 
XI was a Socialist.’ ” 

The quotation was taken from a statement 
by the National Catholic Welfare Confer¬ 
ence. 

Turning to the Welfare State, Hamilton 
said, “Our Government is meant as a welfare 
state. It exists for the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple God created a welfare state in Eden. 
He recreated it in the wilderness and He pro¬ 
jected it into the promised land. Read the 
laws of Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, with 
their concern for the the labor, the learning, 
the security, and the welfare of all people. 

Hamilton said the forces of reaction, repre¬ 
sented by Flynn and others, oppose all that 
Jesus taught. He said these forces have 
been denounced by members of their own. 
political party—^Republicans like Charles 
Taft, Henry Luce, Eric Johnston, John Foster 
Dulles, Mrs. Thomas Lamoiit, and Robert 
Patterson. 

“Rehoboam’s modern disciples also have 
their shields of brass to substitute for shields 
of gold. They talk about ‘economy,’ but the 
‘wasteful spending’ they yodel about is 
spending for homes and health, on schools 
and highways, and against totalitarian ene¬ 
mies. They speak of the ‘American way,* 
by which they mean, not the path the Amer¬ 
ican people have chosen for 20 years, but the 
long-gone days of reaction and hunger. They 
speak of ‘free enterprise’ when they mean 
the nglit of great monopolies to destroy the 
free enterprise of the small-business man. 
Those who yell loudest for ‘States’ rights’ are 
well oiled from beyond State lines, and not 
with Confederate money.” 

“The trick of all totalitarianism is to op¬ 
pose democracy and to confuse it with so¬ 
cialism. The Communist technique today 
is to divide and conquer by such charges. 
All who try to undermine confidence in our 
Government are aiding Stalin. There Is 
nothing Moscow loves to publish more than 
the words of our Rehoboams and Jeroboams.’* 

Reverend Hamilton is a former religious 
radio commentator and taught political 
science at 'Vanderbilt University last year. 

He is the author of several books of ser¬ 
mons and history and is now working on his 
doctor of philosphy degree at Vanderbilt. 
He has four degrees and has studied in 14 
colleges and universities. 

The speech itself was as follows: 

God and the Welfare State: The American 
Road to the Life Abundant 
(By Charles Granville Hamilton) 

“So the king did not listen to the people.** 
(II Chronicles 10: 16.) 

There are still economic royalists who re¬ 
fuse to listen to the voice of the people, and 
to the voice of God. 

After the wisdom of Solomon came the 
foolishness of Rehoboam. After the pros¬ 
perity of Solomon came the disaster of Reho¬ 
boam. After the New Deal of Solomon came 
the reaction of Rehoboam. Second-rate self¬ 
starters, demagogs political and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, came to the front with foolish dreams 
of turning back the clock of history. They 
were foolish leaders, like the grafters of free- 
booting free enterprise of the days of Grant 
and of Harding, like the isolationists of the 
1920’s and the 1940’s, like the 1930 Ameri¬ 
can admirers of Hitler, like the Freuoh 200 
families who preferred Hitler to social refcwm 
enough to betray their own country for the 
profit motive, like the, Japanese who thought 
they could win a war by treachery, like some 
of the self-styled leaders who today offer us 
their services at a price—to save us fr’jm 
our Government and way of life. 

Rehoboam was a foiled and stupid half¬ 
wit, and he surrounded himself with his 
own type. Reared In the lap of luxury, a 
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spoiled brat who had never done a lick of 
work, he felt that the laboring people were 
means ordained by God that his small set 
of snobs might enjoy life. When labor lead¬ 
ers asked for more rights and less hours, he 
put them oflf while he asked advice 

The old advisers of Solomon, who had led 
In the New Deal which had made Israel a 
major nation, warned Eehoboam that labor 
was the strength of his government, and they 
urged him to grant these reasonable requests. 
But not so the middle-aged morons with 
whom Rehoboam lounged in well-stocked 
clubs. These were no bright young men; 
the Scriptuie says that Rehoboam was 41 
years old, and his fellow bourbons were of 
his age. They wanted to get tough with 
labor. They urged him to put labor in its 
place. Their language betrays evidence of 
alccholic exhilaration. So Rehoboam pro¬ 
posed the first Taft-Hartley law He rejected 
the Now Deal advisers of his father who had 
broilsht prosperity and peace He sneared 
In the best bourbon accents, "My father used 
whins- on you, but I will whip you with 
scorpions." 

This stupid hate-labor policy brought its 
usual results. He lost eleven-twelfths of his 
people. Of course, in almost any society, 
labor constitutes 90 percent of the public. 
Rehoboam tried to break their strike with 
force, but it did not work. So ended the 
united nation for which Saul, David, and 
Solomon had labored, fought, and planned- 
all because one mediocre mentality wanted to 
return to the days of labor exploitation. 

Rehoboam also weakened his country in 
the International realm. God abandoned 
liim, because he had abandoned God when 
he tried to oppress the people of God. Out 
of the pillared pagan temples of Egyptian 
enterprise came a Pharaoh and an army, and 
Rehoboam went under the Iron curtain of 
Egypt. The shields of gold which symbolized 
the strength of Solomon were taken down 
to the gaudy temples of Egypt. Rehoboam 
replaced them with sMelds of brass, a pre¬ 
tense which fooled few. 

We still have with us the Behoboams and 
thexr Ilk. They are those who brought 
about, In their greed and stupidity, the 
tragic Hoover depression; they are those 
who helped finance the rise of the Nazi 
terror in their insane hatred of democracy; 
they are those who fought a war on labor 
while most of us were fighting the Nazis 
and the Japanese. The descendants of Re¬ 
hoboam are those who tremble before prog¬ 
ress, who shiver at the thought of better 
living conditions for all, who faint at the 
mention of the name of the President whom 
Americans chose more often than any other, 
who shout "socialism” when they hear of 
anything their grandfather did not know, 
whose guilty consciences lead them to got 
tough with others, because they are weak 
In themselves. 

Rehoboam was surrounded by John T. 
Plynns and Edward Rumeleys and Merwln 
Harts. We still have archisolationists, 
psychopaths frustrated in their desires for 
Poderal appointments, smearers of all whom 
the American people have found nobler than 
those who scorn them, ignoramuses who 
think that Tennessee, which has been under 
the banner of democracy since it began as 
the State of Franklin, was "bribed by TVA 
to support democracy,*' and who have the 
Insanity to shriek that “we attacked the 
peaceful Japanese at Pearl Harbor," at the 
moment when such were writing for Japa¬ 
nese money. Like the sadistic pals of Re¬ 
hoboam, they play Simon Legrce, whipping 
the Amorlciui people with scorpions of false¬ 
hood. They are not above smearing the 
churchca of America with their poisoned 
pons. They take the word of a Presbyterian 
parson who was expelled from the church 
for mtsnii and use it to libel most of 
the Pnjl.c4t,ants In the country. Among 60 
leaePng laymen who aucused them of de¬ 


liberately lying about the Federal Council are 
such, "radicals" as Charles Taft, Henry Luce, 
Eric Johnston, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Mrs. 
Thomas Lament, Harper Sibley, Robert Pat¬ 
terson, Cleveland Dodge, John Poster Dulles. 
This is not a partisan matter, for every name 
In this list Is a leading Republican who 
cannot stay silent while ^responsible smears 
are spread. Listen to what his own church, 
in the words of the National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference, says about the book which 
has taken the place of the Bible for these 
rabble rousers of the rich: 

"This is the most emotional, Illogical, in¬ 
accurate, and probably even libelous book 
which we have ever heen foolish enough to 
purchase. He doos a great disservice by in¬ 
discriminately fastening the label ‘social¬ 
istic’ on a lot of organizations and programs 
which have yet to become radical—as the 
social encyclicals, for example. He concen¬ 
trates his fire on the Federal council and, 
never so much as mentions the word ‘Catho¬ 
lic,’ Perhaps he realized that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to persuade his 
readers that Pope Pius XI was a Socialist ” 

Other Rehoboam pals include men who 
have heen declared to be Fascists by the 
American Legion and others who accepted 
millions of dollars of German money to use 
against us even while we were at war, and 
who went to the penitentiary for this treason. 
These are the men who prate about the 
Constitution and the American way and who 
dehide lesser minds into smearing their in¬ 
tellectual betters who believe in democracy. 

Rehoboam’s modern disciples also have 
their shields of brass to substitute for shields 
of gold. They talk of economy, hut the 
wasteful spending they yodel about is spend¬ 
ing for homes and health, on schools and 
highways, and against totalitarian enemies. 
They speak of the American way, by which 
they mean not the path the American people 
have chosen for 20 years but the the long- 
gone days of reaction and hunger. They 
speak of free enterprise when they mean the 
right of great monopolies to destroy the free 
enterprise of the small-business man. Those 
who yell the loudest for States’ rights are 
often well-oiled from beyond State lines, 
and not with confederate money. Prank 
Owsley, one of the South’s great historians, 
pointed out that the tombstone of the Con¬ 
federate South should have on it “Died of 
States’ rights," because it was traitors hiding 
behind that phrase who sabotaged their 
people’s cause. Some of those who howl 
longest about States’ rights manage con¬ 
sistently to take the side of the distilleries 
In other States over the laws of their own 
States. They take the sides of alien cor¬ 
porations against their own citizens; they 
accept retainers from foreign corporations to 
raise taxes on their own citizens; and they 
surrender the natural resources of their 
States to contemporary carpetbaggers while 
they sob ostentatiously over States’ rights. 
Rehoboam’s friends pour out propaganda by 
the carload—with sometimes not a fact In 
a carload—while they lament the propaganda 
of the Government which has not one ad¬ 
ministration weekly in the Nation 

and not many dally papers. All these shields 
of gold have become sounding brass. 

There is another evil character in this 
Bible story. His name is Jeroboam. He was 
a false religious leader. He substituted the 
worship of the golden calf for the worship 
of God. He Just added the little letter “1" 
to turn God into gold. He is one of those 
men who regarded the ministry of God as a 
way of profit and prestige. He bore false 
witness against his neighbors and against his 
own people. He sought to arouse latent Iso¬ 
lationism and he slandered opponents at 
home and abroad. Our contemporary Jero¬ 
boams also lash with scorpions of falsehood, 
the second-hand snakes they borrow from 
books, and. though they sanctimoniously 
swear that they do not profit from it, it Is 


obvious that they do not get poorer by so 
doing. 

Our Jeroboams can solemnly mouth ig¬ 
norance and error about our British neigh¬ 
bors, even though they may post on their 
churches that they are British rather than 
American. They call compensation for in¬ 
jured workers, the 8-hour day, and Govern¬ 
ment payment of election expenses social¬ 
ism. in their ignorance that these came into 
the United States under Andrew Jackson. 
They smear the Liberal Party, which has the 
support of most Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians in that land. 
They ignore the forged Zinoviev lettei by 
which the Tories won an election on charges 
of communism. They blame the Labor 
Party, which was not in power, for the Toiy 
policy of Baldwin and Chamberlain which 
appeased Hitler and which failed to prepare 
for war. They rant that the English people 
are worse off than they were during the war, 
which is palpably untrue They forget that 
Britain still has rich men left, that 80 per¬ 
cent of industry, including such business as 
ships, planes, autos, chemicals, textiles, and 
all trade Is still in private hands. They fail 
to note that the Tory Party in its recent 
campaign promised not to change any of 
those social gains, or that Britain has made 
more gains in recovery than any other na¬ 
tion in Europe. 

The Jeroboams have no scruples against 
slandering our own country and our own 
people. It is deliberate and malicious mis¬ 
representation to say that the Government, 
the American people have chosen for two 
decades is a Socialist government which de¬ 
cided to change the American system, to tax 
and spend, to browbeat and bludgeon men 
into doing the will of the Government. It 
is appealing to avarice and vindictiveness to 
charge that class consciousness has been 
aroused by avarice and vindictiveness. The 
Jeroboams prey on appeals to snobbery, class 
feeling, spite and avarice, and any student 
of psychology can understand why they at¬ 
tack in others what their consciences con¬ 
demn in themselves. They are so sure these 
bad qualities are confined to the masses— 
by which they mean those common people 
who heard Jesus gladly. They disclose their 
political naivetd by imagining that a politi¬ 
cal party could be bought for $600,000; they 
should learn that some corporations spend 
that much in one senatorial race. They are 
also naive enough to state that in our early 
days as a Government each community built 
and controlled its own schools and churches 
They demonstrate that they feel wiser than 
Jesus by serving both God and mammon. 
They denounced any taxation based on 
ability to pay, even though endorsed by all 
great Americans of the past regardless of 
party. They sneer at do-gooders, because 
they know that they are doing good. They 
have cut out of their Bibles that love of 
money is the root of all evil. They can look 
unmoved at drab and dingy slums and con¬ 
gratulate the greed that prevents their re¬ 
building. 

The combined .ignorance and falsehood 
of our Jeroboams is shown In their charges 
against Americans for Democratic Action. 
To call it as American as Stalin Is to talk 
like Stalin, Walter Reuther has been shot 
twice, because of his opposition to com¬ 
munism—which will never be true of our 
Jeroboams: David Dubinsky and Justice Fe¬ 
lix Frankfurter, long-time fighters against 
totalitarianism, are smeared because of re¬ 
ligious prejudice—a lovely spectacle for men 
preaching, presumably, from a Jewish 
volume; While the people of Illinois, a lit¬ 
erate wealthy State, are insulted, because 
they have an intelligent leader in university 
and in government like Paul DomtAs. A 
$64 prize for ignorance should be awarded to 
anyone who would include John L. Lewis in 
the ADA, with which he has never been 
connected, and who would identify him with 
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the pcirty which he has opposed m 9 out 
of 10 elections. When the Jeroboams rave 
of “increasing race and class consciousness’* 
and of “setting section against section,*’ it 
might be interesting to ask: “Who paid for 
the literature of racial hatred m the last 
election, and in previous elections? What 
groups have played on religious hatred for 
a generation’ ’Who financed the efforts to 
arouse sectionalism in an insanity of fear, 
to stop democracy? Are these the men to 
whom we are to turn, the apostles of blind 
bigotry and of pseudo-sectionalism? Have 
our Jeroboams never read St. John; ‘If any 
man say, I love God and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar’’ “ 

Our Jeroboams show their Ignorance of 
American government when they prate of the 
millions spent by Presidents. Under the 
American system, no President spends a 
penny of our money; Congrecs must appro¬ 
priate every cent that is spent; and we have 
certainly not had “socialist” Congresses. No 
man who has spent most of his life in the 
South would be likely to sneer at the present 
government which is led by southerners— 
as Vice President, President of the Senate, 
Speaker of the House, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to say nothing of a Presi¬ 
dent of Confederate ancestry, Secretary of the 
Treasury—these are our neighbors, and have 
lived in the South all their lives, unlike 
some of their critics. And three-fourths of 
the money these southerners have led Con¬ 
gress in spending has been spent to stop Nazis 
and Communists. Would our Jeroboams 
prefer totalitarianism? 

Our Jeroboams fail to understand that 
when we buy our autos from Michigan, our 
plows from Illinois, and our drecscs from Now 
York, only a national system 01? taxation can 
fairly return some of our money that has 
strayed from home. They are also ignorant 
enough not to know that Maine potatoes 
are subsidized by their friends, and they fail 
to realize that the farmer is just beginning 
to get the aid from the Government which 
business has had for 160 years. The Jero¬ 
boams do not stop from blasphemy, parody¬ 
ing the beloved Twenty-third Psalm.with 
cheap partisan claptrap. They wish for an 
H-bomb, because they have managed to miss 
all bombs They can self-righteously thank 
God that they are not like other men and 
can ask God to save America through them— 
it should be “from them.’* The old temp¬ 
tation of Satan in the garden is repeated by 
the Jeroboams, “You shall be as Gods.’* 
Hitler was helped into power by some men 
in pulpits who called the peaceful demo¬ 
cratic Germany of the 1920’s socialistic. 
They got their reward. 

Listen to wh'at my good friend Hodding 
Carter, another Mississippi Episcopalian, has 
to say about such preaching—and you might 
recall that Hodding Carter supported Gover¬ 
nor Dewey in the last election: 

“By unhappy coincidence I have read dur¬ 
ing Easter week a widely publicized sermon 
which in a good many ways strays as far from 
the philosophy of the Man whose resurrec¬ 
tion the Christian world celebrates as it does 
from the political and economic realities of 
our world. If he means that these long-ago 
English achievements were dangerous and 
undemocratic, he is talking poppycock. 
What he is saying is that the freemen of the 
Socialist countries of Europe who live defi¬ 
antly under the very guns of Soviet Russia 
are no better than the Red enemy against 
whom they stand allied with us. Were the 
Socialist Norwegian enemies of the liberties 
of men, those Scandinavian fighters who died 
while we in America prattled? Are the So¬ 
cialist Swedes such enemies? Are social 
planners, as such, enemies of the people— 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson? The H-bomb 
statement may make a big hit in some quar^ 
ters, but not among those who have seen na¬ 
tions almost die under bombs, not among 
those who have seen war-crushed nations 


rise again in the only way they could, 
through government-directed action for 
which no private alternative existed. It is 
sad that such words should be spoken on a 
sabbath or any other day. It is sadder and 
more dangerous to American solidarity that 
its divisive message should gam such wide 
distribution. And it is saddest of all to re¬ 
call how long ago it was that a Man moaned 
a broken-hearted prayer from a cross, asking 
His Father to forgive those who knew not 
what they did ’* 

’The American way is not the way of Rsho- 
boam and Jeroboam; it is neither the road to 
nun proposed by those who hateth the men 
who do the work of the world, not the road 
to the Idolatry of the golden calf set up by 
the proselyters of privilege and plunder. The 
American way is the way of the God-fearing 
men and women who came to Jamestown 
and Plymouth and St Augustine and New 
Amsterdam and Biloxi. It is the cry of that 
immortal human document which proclaims 
that all men are created equal and are en¬ 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. The Jeroboams who do not believe 
in any kind of equality are obviously not 
American in spirit; they should be investi¬ 
gated for un-American activities. Those 
who did not grow up in the American way 
of life do not always understand It, and any¬ 
one who engraves on a public building that 
he is not from the United States may not 
know enough to criticize the United SLates. 

We choose our own officials, and we change 
them when they do not suit us. We are the 
Government In seven of the last 10 presi¬ 
dential elections, in most of the past 40 years, 
we have chosen the way which critics call 
socialistic. The American people know 
better Our Government is meant as a wel¬ 
fare state. It exists for the welfare of the 
people. The Confederation, our first free 
Government, used the word and purpose of 
welfare. The Constitution repeats the word, 
and the purpose. It was Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey who said that. 

“Anyone who thinks that an attack on the 
fundamental idea of security and welfare ap¬ 
peals to the people generally is living in the 
Middle Ages, Everybody wants welfare and 
security in one form or another. I have 
never met anyone who did not want welfare 
and security.” 

In the past decade not one further phase of 
American life has been socialized. We have 
had socialized public schools since the days 
of Andrew Jackson. We have had a social¬ 
ized Army and Navy since we rejected mer¬ 
cenary Hessians in 1776. We have had a 
socialized postoffice since the time of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. TVA is not new; those not 
brought up in the American way of life may 
fall to realize that 40 years ago most towns 
owned their own electric power. We have 
more free enterprise than we have ever had. 
right now. We have more private businesses, 
more successful businesses, more Income for 
all, more corporation profits, even more rich 
people, more crops, more jobs, more build¬ 
ings, more roads, better health, more educa¬ 
tion. 

The American people are not afraid of 
words. Just because Chicken-Little felt an 
acorn fall on his head, we do not believe the 
sky Is falling. The American people chose 
Thomas Jefferson though he was charged 
with being a “Red, atheist. Socialist, French 
radical,” and though the Rev. Timothy 
Ilwight warned his upper-crust congregation, 
that the election of Jefferson would close all 
churches and dissolve all marriages. But the 
sage' of Monticello gave us enlarged lands, 
honest government, social welfare, and lib¬ 
erty, Rev. Horace Binney told Philadel¬ 
phians that the Constitution and free elec¬ 
tions would disappear if Andrew Jackson was 
elected. Jackson was accused of wanting “to 
share all property, to enslave free labor, and 
to destroy churches.*' Instead there came 
wider democracy and more education through 


the hero who sleeps at the Hermitage, Some 
clergymen accused Woodrow Wilson of so¬ 
cialism and dictatorship Yet through that 
scholar in politics, that Christian in govern¬ 
ment, came Federal aid for schools and 
roads, and farms, protection for labor and 
banks and honest businessmen, and a vision 
of world peace we still cherish. Socialism, 
communism, dictatorship, and grass growing 
in city streets were charges as to what 
Franklin D Roosevelt would bring It was 
openly charged m 1936 that that was the last 
election we would have Instead we not only 
have more income for labor and farmer and 
business, but even more profits for railroads, 
power companies, insurance companies, 
banks, and great corporations. We also got 
social security, more rights for those who 
work on farm or in factory, and the strength 
to win the worst of wars. Today the words 
have not even changed; the same charges 
made against Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt are parrotted by the Rehobooms 
and the Jeroboams. The trick of all to- 
talitanans is to oppose democracy and con¬ 
fuse It with socialism. The Communist 
technique today is to divide and conquer by 
such charges. All who try to undermine con¬ 
fidence in our Government are aiding Stalin. 
There is nothing Moscow loves to publish 
more than the words of our Eehoboams and 
Jeroboams. 

The biblical way, like the American way, 
is not the way of labor-baiting Rehoboams 
or profit-seeking Jeroboams. God has no 
other purpose in human government than 
that it IS for the welfare of all. “The earth 
hath He given to mankind. The profit of the 
earth Is for all.” This Is the purpose of cre¬ 
ation. 

God created a welfare state in Eden, He 
recreated in the wfiderness, and He projected 
it into the Promised Land. . Read the laws of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, with their 
concern for the labor, the learning, the secu¬ 
rity, the welfare of all the people. The de¬ 
mocracy in the desert and In the land of 
promise was for the welfare of all. The rev¬ 
olution of David against the economic royal¬ 
ists brought*in a welfare state, which the 
wisdom of Solomon continued. The divided 
nation only flourished when it was for the 
welfare of the people. The last line in the 
historical books of the Old Testament praises 
one who sought the welfare of his people in 
government. 

Psalmist and proverb writer extolled the 
state where there was abundance for all. 
Isaiah insists that God is primarily interested 
in justice to the poor and needy, and he 
pictures the welfare state that is to come. 
Jeremiah defines faith in these terms: “He 
defended the cause of the poor and needy; 
was not this to know Me, saith the Lord?’* 
Amos saw justice as a mighty torrent sweep¬ 
ing away human exploitation, and Micah 
foresaw the time when every man should sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, with none to 
disturb his social security. Zecharlah saw 
holiness In all the life of a welfare state, from 
the pensions of the old to the playgrounds of 
the children. Malachi reminded men of 
their common brotherhood under one Father 
of justice. 

The Jesus who drove the money changers 
out of the temple was not in the ministry 
for prestige and profit. He came preaching 
good news to the poor. Blessed were the 
poor, and lost was Dives for ignoring the need 
of social Justice. Jesus’ final test of judg¬ 
ment was, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my brethren.” Christ came to 
bring the more abundant life and He in¬ 
cluded in that realm the daily bread as well 
as the food of the spirit. 

Naturally, the early church riarrated In 
Acts was a complete welfare state in Itself. 
St. Paul trrged the Corinthians that there be 
an equality, St. James announced that the 
poor were God’s chosen people. In the pages 
of the New Testament there are only two 
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bitter opponents of the welfare state—Judas 
and Ananias. And the Bible closes with a 
picture of a world welfare state, a redeemed 
city in which men will bring all the wealth 
and glory of the nations, and God Himself 
will dwell among them. Dare we be wiser 
than God? 

Almost 20 years ago Franz Werfel was booed 
off a lecture platform in East Prussia, be¬ 
cause he told students that their real prob¬ 
lem lay in a choice, not between right and 
left, but between above and below. He had 
to leave the hall under the protection of 
the police because of this. Today most of 
those students are dead soldiers of the swas¬ 
tika; for them he was correct. The choice 
for us, also, is not between right and left. 
It is between above and below. The choice 
is between good and evil, unselfishness and 
selfishness, character or littleness, welfare or 
ill fare. It is what goes on in our hearts and 
minds which makes our decision for below, or 
for above, in the fateful futuie which faces 
us. Shall we follow Rehoboam and Jero¬ 
boam, or Jeremiah and Jesus? 

“O God of earth and altar, 

Bow down and hear our cry, 

Our earthly rulers falter. 

Our people drift and die; 

The walls of gold entomb us. 

The swords of scorn divide, 

Take not Thy thunder from us. 

But take away our pride. 

“From all that terror teaches. 

From lies of tongue and pen, 
prom all the easy speeches * 

That comfort cruel men, 

From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 

From sleep and from damnation, 

Deliver us, good Lord. 

•‘Tie in a living tether 

The priest and prince and thrall. 

Bind all our lives together, 

Smite us and save us all; 

In ire and exultation, 

Aflame with faith and free. 

Lilt up a living nation, 

A single sword to Thee.” 


Support the President 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5,1950 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of terrible stress and strain, 
when the whole country is upside down, 
so to speak, and we are all worried sick, 
I want to commend to the House an edi¬ 
torial that was written by Hon. Jesse 
Jones, of Houston, Tex., appearing in the 
Houston Chronicle of yesterday. It is 
the finest thing I have ever read. The 
title of it is “Support the President." 
Read it. Every man, woman, and child 
in this Nation ought to read this edito¬ 
rial. It is filled with good common horse 
sense. We are all in this horrible thing 
alike. 

The editorial is as follows; 

Support the President 

The people of the United States must ac¬ 
cept the iact that the danger to our freedom 
and our safety is as great today as ever In 
our history. 

We have not been shocked by any such 
overt act as the blowing up of the Maine, 


the sinking of the Lusitania, the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Yet there is today more reason for united 
patriotism than any of those happenings 
brought forth. There is no visible line at 
this moment between peace and war. We 
can avoid the horrors of a third world-wide 
conflict only by some circumstance, as yet 
not known, which we may live to call miracu¬ 
lous. 

In this grave crisis Americans must close 
ranks and rally around the President. 

It is easy to criticize and bring recrimina¬ 
tions against those who in one way or another 
may have permitted the situation to de¬ 
teriorate to the dangerous point it has 
reached. 

But now is not the time for assessing 
blame. That can wait until we have worked 
out of the mess in which we find ourselves. 
Unless we can find a way, ruin faces us and 
generations to come. 

Our problem is to find a course midway 
between appeasement and total war, if pos¬ 
sible. 

No one is willing to continue appeasement 
of the Communists because it is realized only 
too well that appeasement, once started, will 
never end until everything has been turned 
over to them or we turn in desperation with 
our backs to the wall. Then we would have 
war and have it under less favorable condi¬ 
tions than if it came today. 

No one is willing to advocate action which 
will bring immediate war on a global scale. 
We remember the horrors of the recent war 
too vividly. The fighting in Korea, which 
has already cost us 31,000 casualties, is a 
small sample of what would come with a 
World-Wide conflict. 

To find a middle course and steer it steadily 
calls for the combined intelligence of the 
whole country. 

President Truman must depend on the ad¬ 
visers that surround him. Admittedly, some 
of thorn are far from what the situation de¬ 
mands. Bixt a negative position of criticiz¬ 
ing what they do gets us nowhere. If the 
citizens in whom the country has confidence 
come forward and offer their advice in a con¬ 
structive manner, we believe the President 
will accept it and accept it gratefully. 

The President is the executive head of the 
Nation. Ho is also something of a national 
symbol, around which the Nation must rally 
in time of danger. 

The man in the White House no longer 
represents either the majority or the mi¬ 
nority of the people in the United States. 
He speaks for each and every one of the 150,- 
000,000 Inhabitants of this coufitry, 

His words and his deeds will influence the 
future course of the world, for he must make 
the decisions now which will cast their sun¬ 
shine or shadow upon us all for generations. 

No one has the authority to supplant the 
President of the United States in such a 
crisis. None but he can advocate a course 
of action to meet the present dangers. What 
would you do if you were the President of 
the United States? 

It is not sufficient to recommended one 
step. What would you do to meet the count¬ 
less considerations which the President of 
the United States has to take into account? 

Would you discard all hope of peace while 
there existed even the slightest glimmer of 
hope for such an eventuality? 

Would you commit all your forces in Asia 
to let Europe shift for Itself? 

Would you abandon the effort to maintain 
the solidarity of world opinion which flamed 
against the agressors In Korea on June 25? 

Would you limit the money needed for 
more active preparations to meet the threat 
of war in order to keep the tax rates down? 

Would you restrict the use of critical ma¬ 
terials or let business as usual absorb these 
commodities as It sees fit? 

Would you do nothing to halt inflation 
tlixough credit curbs? 


Would you call for an army of 2,000,000, 
of 3,000,000 or 4,000.000 men? 

If you can answer a single one of these 
questions without inner qualification and 
without shuddering at the responsibility 
which your action would entail, you may 
have a right to do something other than 
fall in step behind the Commander in Chief. 

Since no one can, it is the universal duty 
of every loyal American to close ranks, aban¬ 
don partisanship and embrace as his or her 
patriotic duty, all-out defense of the country 
and all-out support of the President of the 
United States. 

It is Harry S Truman whom fate has 
chosen to head this country in this time of 
extreme crisis. 

We all should give him every help. And 
we should pray for divine guidance as he 
makes decisions affecting all Americans and 
all the world 

The best that is in us all, spirtually and in¬ 
tellectually, is called for. 

We cannot do less than offer all. We must 
show as much patriotism at home as our sons 
are showing on the bloody fields of Korea. 
And we must show it today. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


Resolutions to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUST H.ANDRESEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am presenting herewith reso¬ 
lutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the United Farmers of Minnesota, 
which was held at Wanamingo, Minn., 
on November 25, 1950: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America and to the Executive Depart-^ 
ment: 

We, the United Farmers of Minnesota, Inc., 
assembled in the third State convention at 
Wanamingo, Minn., November 25, 1950, sub¬ 
mit the following resolutions: 

“We resolve that— 

“1. There shall be no trade barriers be¬ 
tween areas within the United States for 
quality farm products produced In any sec¬ 
tion of this country, when, such products 
meet the requirements of Federal law. 

“Such action is vital to the future wel¬ 
fare of Midwest dairy farmers who are now 
stopped from selling milk and cream in 36 
large consuming areas under the Milk Mar¬ 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, and because 
of local and State regulations. 

“We propose the adoption of a national 
sanitary standard for milk and other dairy 
products as established by the United States 
Public Health Service to supersede local and 
State regulations, 

“2. Prices on competitive imports of farm 
products shall be established at a cost of 
production of those same products raised 
domestically. The present program under 
the reciprocal trade agreements can break 
the domestic price structure, destroy sup¬ 
port programs, and work great injury to 
American agriculture, labor, and industry. 

“3. Cost of production floor prices Ir the 
market place for agricultural products shall 
be determined by Federal statute and en¬ 
forced under a two-price system, the farmer 
to take a loss on any surplus domestically 
produced that Is exported and not needed 
for American consumption. 

“4, Section 117 (j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code shall be intei'preted by the Commis- 
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sloner of Internal Revenue to abide by the 
decisions of the courts as in the case of R. W. 
Albright, of Kenyon, Minn., wherein the 
iSighth Circuit Court of Appeals held that the 
Commissioner’s interpretation of section 117 
(j) was ‘contrary to the plain language of 
117 ( 3 ) and to the intent that Congress ex¬ 
pressed in it.’ We propose that Congress 
adopt the Thye amendment under the Rev¬ 
enue Act of 1950 to clarify this situation. 

“We claim that farm animals kept for draft, 
dairy, or breeding purposes are long-term 
capital assets and income from the sale of 
such assets shall be only 50 percent taxable, 
just as other long-term capital gains are 50 
percent taxable. 

“5. Proposals for socialized medicine, so¬ 
cialized Federal housing, and socialized edu¬ 
cation be rejected- 

“6 The Department of Agriculture be 
made entirely independent from any organi¬ 
zation representing farmers. 

“7. The Brannan farm plan be rejected. 

“8 Congress appoint a special committee 
to study the health and economic phases of 
present methods of fertilizer manufacture, 
investigate the monopolistic control of the 
phosphate market, and explore the possibil¬ 
ities of using surplus organic materials as 
fertilizers, thus adding new humus to the 
soil and aiding the work of soil bacteria. 

“We claim that continued use of certain 
chemical fertilizers are harming the soil as 
well as impairing the health of the Nation. 

“9. Highly skilled, irreplaceable farm la¬ 
borers shall be given more consideration to 
prevent them from being called into the 
draft. Farm labor shortages are already seri¬ 
ous and floaters and poor farm hands cannot 
be used under present-day highly skilled 
farming methods.” 


Political Post Mortem—Series I 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decernber 5,1950 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ordi¬ 
narily speaking political as well as other 
post mortems are not only disagreeable 
but are very uninteresting except to 
those who have a primary interest in the 
belated operation. 

In the present Instance however, 1 
feel that I am justified in calling atten¬ 
tion to the type of a campaign which I 
made in my unsuccessful attempt to be 
reelected, because of the misinformation 
going the rounds in Nebraska to the 
effect that it was not a constructive one 
but was a sort of a knock-down and 
drag-out affair. 

In any event doctors sometimes find 
post mortems necessary and informative 
and I see no reason why legislators can¬ 
not profit from same, particularly when 
it might disclose the pernicious influ¬ 
ences which are now and have been 
stalking the land. 

The following speech was delivered 
over radio station WOW on October 6, 
1950: 

Good evening ladles and gentlemen of the 
radio audience. I come to you tonight by 
transcription to open my radio campaign for 
reelectlon to the House of Representatives, 
a position to which you so generously elected 
me 2 years ago. 


I need your help very badly again because 
frenzied greed and selfishness is hot on my 
political trail. As your Congressman, I 
worked for my salary alone. I worked dili¬ 
gently in the interests of the people and the 
question now is. Will the people in return 
support me? I hope so. 

I come to you tonight without apologies 
for my doings or my record for the past 2 
years m Congress. I believe that record is 
as good as that of any other Congressman 
who was a member of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. I kept my promises to the people as 
all of you well know. 

You are my bosses—^the only bosses I rec¬ 
ognize, because it was through your votes 
that 1 was elected. 

The record shows that I have tried in 
every way possible to benefit all of the people 
of the Second Congressional District. I at¬ 
tended sessions of Congress faithfully. I re¬ 
ceived more than 12,000 letters from con¬ 
stituents during my nearly 2 years in office. 
The requests were varied. 

I believe I can safely say that very few 
of these people failed to have their requests 
granted. I secured positions, some of them 
rather high positions in the Government, for 
a number of persons. I aided business In¬ 
stitutions of my district in securing loans 
from the RPC and in other ways, including 
the getting of Government contracts for the 
sale of their products. Altogether I would 
say that more than a thousand citizens of 
the Second District were benefited financially 
by my aid in these matters. And never once 
did I ask the politics of those making these 
requests. You can readily see that this sort 
of a course of action entails a lot of hard 
work—work efficiently performed by my en¬ 
tirely Nebraska staff of workers, all of whom 
worked in my Washington office. 

I was delighted when Speaker Sam Rat- 
BURN and the Democratic leadership named 
me as a member of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture, which is so important to our mid- 
western territory. 

In passing may I remind you that 1 am 
the only Democratic Congressman elected to 
the Eighty-first Congress in the House of 
Representatives from six States—^lowa. North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Kansas, and 
Nebraska—and I have tried during the past 
2 years to carry out the wishes of persons 
in those States who felt that they could not 
rely upon ^ their Republican Members to ac¬ 
complish their objectives. 

On the floor of the House, I devoted all 
of my energies on behalf of the people, big 
and little. I fought for the Interests of 
labor, of the farmer, of the veterans, of 
decent business, and of the common people 
generally. For this I have been rather severely 
criticized by certain cliques in the higher 
stratas of business and society, but, as I said 
in the beginning, I have no apologies to 
make for my record. I will not change my 
stand in one lota if I am returned to Wash¬ 
ington for the Eighty-second Congress. 

I want to talk to you now about some of 
the things which I think are Issues during 
the coming campaign and which I will talk 
at length about in future broadcasts. 

1. The winning of the present Korean con¬ 
flict with neatness and dispatch. 

2. The complete preparedness for the per¬ 
haps dark days to come including aid, within 
our means, to other countries combatting 
communism or any other suhversivlsm. 

3. The crushing and stamping out in this 
country and in all of her possessions, after 
proper proof has been made, of all un-Amer¬ 
ican left and right winger organizations, 
whether they be Communist or Fascist, or any 
other kindred, conspiracies to commit trea¬ 
son, all of which groups equally Intend to 
overthrow or materially alter or change and 
eventually destroy our country and Its splen¬ 
did form of governm^t. 

4. In proper cases after due proof has been 
made, the deportation of all foreign-born 


Communists, Fascists and other subversives, 
and the speedy imprisonment of native-born 
Communists, Fascists and other subversives, 
with a view to rehabilitating them, mentally 
and morally. 

5. The practicing of the most rigid econ¬ 
omy in national, State, county and city gov¬ 
ernment, consistent with the apparent or 
seeming necessity and needs of the times. 

6 The repeal of the odious, slave labor, 
Taft-Hartley law and all other imjust, op¬ 
pressive and labor-enslaving national, State 
and municipal legislation 

7. The same fair and just laws for labor 
as well as for capital, both of whom make up 
our country’s great and proper two-horse 
hitch. This team must pull the burdensome 
load together, and not seesaw back and forth. 
They can and will make our great country 
greater if both are treated with dignity, fair¬ 
ness and equality, legislatively and other¬ 
wise. 

8. Fair and adequate national mimmum 
wage, social security and voluntary insur¬ 
ance, and other health programs. 

9. The upbuilding and protecting in the 
United States of a just and proper free en¬ 
terprise system, instead of the outlaw Jesse 
James, Jack Dalton, Billy the Kid, Doc Mid¬ 
dleton. Dillinger, and other desperado types 
of free enterprise systems, sponsored by cer¬ 
tain reactionary Republicans and Democrats 
who have crawled and crept with their greedy 
and selfish ideas intact, into the managerial 
chairs of business executives. This type has 
no real voice or any control in the Demo., 
cratic Party but seems presently as for the 
past many years, to have a strangle hold, a 
headlock, a body scissors, a toehold, and a 
tramp-hitch on the once great party of 
Abraham Lincoln. My friends, we must 
shake these antisocial minds loose from busi¬ 
ness, big and little, and from the medical, 
and every other profession. 

10. The phony 21-year-old scare word cam¬ 
paign, which seems to have flourished In¬ 
stead of fizzled out, during the most pros¬ 
perous and productive years our Nation and 
its people have ever known; That equality- 
age when the citizen was able to leap from 
the alley to the boulevard in almost one 
flhanciai bound, and If he so willed it, and 
many did, he could bring along with him 
all of the tastes, manners, and instincts of 
the alley. 

11. The phantom socialized-medicine scare 
conceived by certain reactionary, greedy, and 
selfish groups and persons and spearheaded 
into action by certain of the Don Quixote 
and Squire Sancho Panza types of bad- 
medicine men who in this enlightened day 
and age, as unsolicited interlopers, are out 
to fight nonexistent legislative enemies and 
are out to avenge nonexistent wrongs. The 
old genuine Don and his hapless Squire, 
as I recall, at least, did fight realities, to 
wit: A windmill and two clouds of dust 
stirred up by passing flocks of sheep, but 
these poor benighted medicos fu*e phantom 
fighters. There is no socialized medicine bill 
pending In Congress. Compulsory health 
insurance—I favor voluntary health insur¬ 
ance—^is not socialized medicine. I am 
against socialized medicine and have said 
so on all occasions, yet they say 1 am for It, 
These men surely appear to me to be patho¬ 
logical or psychopathic falsifiers. They surely 
could not do what they are doing and re¬ 
alize what they are doing—or could they? 

12. Civil-rights legislation should be 
passed. Our Constitution contemplates, 
along with a government of freedom, equal¬ 
ity to all persons, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, reactionary Republlc^i apdi Demo¬ 
crats to the contrary notv^lthstandlng. 

13. The United States Constitution guar¬ 
antees freedom of speedi ahd press, and It 
must be preserved, but freedom should not 
be interpreted to mean license. We need 
not only a free press but also a fair press 
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and, if necessary, Congress should pass legis¬ 
lation to insure a fair press to the people of 
our Nation, 

14. Our whole economy is geared to agri¬ 
culture and an adequate faim-price-support 
program and other helpful protective legis¬ 
lation relating to agriculture should he 
passed and maintained by the Congress. 
Never again should farmers he imposed upon 
and pillaged by scheming fellows who live 
and wax fat by farming the farmers 

15. An adequate public-housing piogram 
should he fostered and maintained in the 
interests of the less fortunate people of the 
community. 

16. Price- and rent-control laws should he 
on the statute boohs for immediate use 
against upward-creeping or ruii-away prices. 

17 The aged and the helpless must receive 
better care or higher contributions. 

18 The veteran w^ho has earned the bur¬ 
dens of the war should not be a forgotten 
man. We cannot permit a hero to be de¬ 
generated into an itinerant merchant or a 
beggar. No skimping economy should apply 
to a veteran. 

19. Congressmen should work for their 
salaries alone and not be permitted to make 
side money, wdiich in some instances is inter¬ 
preted by the citizenry as a bribe in disguise. 

20. Congressman should not be permitted 
to farm out their franking privileges to any 
individual or concern, as has been dona 
previously. 

21. Congressmen should not be permitted 
to have sleepers on their payroll. In this 
connection I will briefly say that my present 
opponent carried Attorney Victor Spittler on 
his payroll for years as a clerk at a handsome 
salary, and Mr. Spittler drew pay right up to 
the time I took office, which included the 
first few days of January 1949, and all the 
while Attorney Spittler practiced law actively 
in Omaha, Nebr., without let or hindrance 

22. When Congressmen are beaten for office 
they should not give away all of their Gov¬ 
ernment’s farm books and bulletins allotted 
to the congressional district and leave the 
new Congressman high and dry. Constit¬ 
uents, my opponent did this to you and to 
me. He sent all of the Government publica¬ 
tions on hand to two House Members and 
one Member of the other body. One of these 
House Members was from Iowa. He left the 
book and bulletin shelves as bare for me as 
old Mother Hubbard's proverbial cupboard. 
I had to borrow and beg publications to fill 
your orders from big-city Congressmen until 
July 1, 1949, when I received a new fiscal- 
year allotment. 

On next Friday at this hour I will again 
appear over WOW and discuss some of the 
foregoing matters and particularly the issue 
of the health of America. I will tell you 
something of the operations of the American 
Medical Association, which has built up the 
biggest slush fund in all history to fight 
those who favor more medical colleges for 
America, more hospitals, more doctors, lower 
doctor bills, and a means of bringing the 
health of this country up to a point so that 
never again will 60 percent of your youth be 
rejected for military service because of health 
and disabilities. 

Thanks, ladies and gentlemen, for listening. 


Why Not Try to Save Asia and the Pacific? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday» December 5,1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some dis¬ 
tinguished citizens think we should keep 


the only friends of liberty we have in 
China to help us. They cannot under¬ 
stand either why proffered help is re¬ 
fused. They write to the editor of the 
New York Times as follows: 

New York, Decemher 3,1950. 

There is no longer even a vestige of excuse 
for not permitting American planes to bomb 
Chinese Communist concentrations and sup¬ 
ply sources in the privileged sanctuary of 
Manchuria. Every day, eveiy hour, every 
minute in which this prohibition is kept 
in effect means the loss of American lives 

Nor IS there any longer a vestige of excuse 
for refusing the proffered help of Chiang 
Kai-shek, who could land thousands of 
trained Chinese troops in Korea, while we 
could helf) him to supply his guerrilla forces 
in Communist China and bomb whatever 
concentrations of Chinese Communists re¬ 
main opposite Formosa. Thus we could get 
relief immediately in Korea and open a sec¬ 
ond flout in China. 

No Congressman or Senator of either party 
ought to discuss any other issue or Presiden¬ 
tial recommendation whatever until he has 
first demanded that either these two steps 
be taken or that the administration officials 
who refuse to take them resign immediately. 

John Chamberlain^ Benjamin Gitlow, 
Charles Yale Harrison, Henry Haz- 
litt, Suzanne La Follette, Eugene 
Lyons, J. B. Matthews, Patsy Ruth 
Miller, George E. Sokolsky, Ralph 
De Toledano, Lee Tracy. 


Jurors Unsfcaken in Verdict Sacco and 
Vanzetti Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Sunday Standard-Times, New 
Bedford, Mass, for November 12,1950: 
Jurors Unshaken in Verdict Sacco and Van¬ 
zetti Guilty—Pair's Political Eeliet’S Had 

No Bearing on Decision, Say Seven, Un¬ 
swayed 29-Year Propaganda Barrage 
(By Edward B. Simmons) 

One day, 29 years ago this fall, Walter H. 
Ripley, of Quincy, former chief of police and 
fire departments of that city, left his home 
for work. Two days past his seventieth birth¬ 
day, he was foreman of Quincy’s water meter 
repair division. 

Mr, Ripley seemed thoughtful that morn¬ 
ing. Halfway down the path from his front 
door to the sidewalk, he stopped suddenly. A 
big, solid man, with drooping handlebar mus¬ 
taches like those of William Howard Taft, 
then Chief Justice of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, Mr. Ripley put down his lunch 
box and coffee bottle and returned to the 
house. 

“Snip, oh, Snip,*' he called. “I forgot to say 
good-by. I can't leave without a kiss good-by. 
You know that.’* He was addressing his 
wife, to whom he had been married 47 years, 
and the mother of their three children. 

Surprised, for her husband was not usually 
so demonstrative, Mrs, Ripley embraced him 
before he went out again, an interlude which 
she never was to regret. 

workers find body 

That afternoon, investigating because he 
had not made his usual inspection tour, fel¬ 


low workers of Walter Ripley found his body 
near bis workbench. He was dead, the vie* 
tim of what apparently was a heart attack. 

Unusual police activity immediately got 
under way. The Norfolk County district at¬ 
torney’s office was contacted. The Ripley 
lunch box and coffee bottle were impounded 
for chemical analysis, and the body was given, 
to the custody of the medical examiner for 
a postmortem. A polic« guard "was estab¬ 
lished around the Ripley home. 

Such precaution in the death of an or¬ 
dinary citizen would seem unusual now. 
They were considered routine in the case 
of Walter Ripley. For, 3 months earlier, as 
foreman of the Sacco-Vanzetti jury, he had 
announced to a waiting world that the de¬ 
fendants had been found guilty of murder. 

Thus It was, on October 10, 1921, a few 
weeks later, the most famous murder trial 
in United States history and one that echoed 
and re-echoed around the world, exacted its 
first toll. Investigation disclosed Mr. Ripley 
had not been poisoned, as suspected, and 
that he had died of natural causes. But the 
strain of serving on the jury at an advanced 
age was held almost certainly a contributing 
factor. 

In spite of the finding in Mr. Ripley’s 
death, authorities had no reason to criticize 
themselves. In October 1921, 6 years before 
the two defendants expiated the crime for 
which they were convicted, turbulence over 
Sacco and Vanzetti was such that common 
sense assumed violence had caused the jury 
foreman’s death so soon after the trial. 

Ripley was the first member of that fa¬ 
mous tribunal to die. He did not, of course, 
experience the full tempest of propaganda 
that has swept this Nation, and other con¬ 
tinents, intermittently since the tremendous 
drama in which he was a participant. He 
escaped also most of the calumny that has 
been heaped upon those who had anything 
to do with the conviction of the two men. 

TRIAL caused FUROR 

“The Sacco-Vanzettl case? Why bring that 
•up?" some may ask. “Everybody has heard 
Of that case,” they say. “Two persons by 
those names were accused of something, 
there was considerable furor over their trial 
and they finally died for something. Was it 
for liberty of speech, or was It murder, can’t 
remember which?" 

That vague, and mistaken, Impression Is 
one good reason for looking again at the 
case. Another is that the brochures, books, 
radio addresses, plays, poems, magazine and 
newspaper articles and manifestos in their 
behalf never have waited for the excuse of an 
anniversary. With glacial imponderability, 
this outpouring has swept aside fact, con¬ 
stantly creating a more false foundation for 
later commentaries to start. 

Thus, it is almost impossible for today’s 
reader to find out what was perhaps the 
most significant—In the jury’s mind—piece 
of evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti, The 
two best-known books on the case, both 
sympathetic to the defendants, Ignore or do 
not mention this evidence, though a Supreme 
Court Justice wrote one and a Harvard Law 
School professor the other. 

Most important reason for discussing anew 
the Sacco-Vanzettl case, however, Is that 
the most authentic and qualified source of 
Information never has been tapped—until 
now. That source Is the one into which 
time made its first Inroad with the death of 
Walter Ripley—the jury. 

Where better to find an answer to the 
claim that Sacco and Vanzetti were con¬ 
victed in a hysterically anti-radical period 
of United States history of a crime they did 
not commit? Who else survives who heard 
every syllable of evidence, sized up every 
witness and can say what evidence counted 
most in reaching the verdict? 

The answer would seem to be obvious. Yet 
in all the years since the trial, non© of the 
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so-called experts, be they coltimnists, au¬ 
thors, or rostrum “liberals,’* none ever took 
the trouble to inquire into the jury. Until 
the Standard-Times traced down these ju¬ 
rors and recorded their opmion, they never 
had been consulted since Sacco and Van- 
zetti were executed. 

SEVEN JtmORS INTERVIEWED 

There was no way of knowing how many 
jurors had followed Ripley in death in the 
29 years. It was necessary to begin with 
the actual court records of names and ad¬ 
dresses as listed in 1921. But within 2 
weeks an almost complete check of the jury 
had been obtained. Three others were 
found to have died, and seven of the eight 
remaining were Interviewed. The twelfth 
member could not be located. 

Here is what the seven known survivors of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Jury told the Standard- 
Times about their memorable verdict: 

The verdict of guilty was in accordance 
with the evidence, was a just verdict, and 
they would vote the same way today. 

The trial judge was eminently fair, indi¬ 
cated no inkling of prejudice, if he had any, 
to the jury, and his memory has been inex¬ 
cusably sullied by defenders of Sacco and 
Vanzetti- 

The so-called radicalism of the defend¬ 
ants played absolutely no part in the ver¬ 
dict. In fact, the jury is astounded still at 
the charge to the contrary, and amazed the 
trial ever became a world-wide cause celebre 
on that basis. 

From children of the four jurors known 
to be dead, it was learned that their juror- 
parents shared the sentiments of the sur¬ 
vivors. 

It can be stated, then, that at least 10 
Jurors, having heard the evidence, seen the 
witnesses and lived through fanfare since 
the trial, had no reason to regret their de¬ 
cision and encountered no evidence that 
would persuade them the trial and verdict 
of Sacco and Vanzetti was anything taut 
just. Ripley died too soon after the trial 
to be included in this category and, as point¬ 
ed out, the other juror, if he is living, cannot 
be located. 

KILLING RECALLED 

This fall marked the thirtieth anniversary 
of the indictment of Nlcolo Sacco and Bar¬ 
tolomeo Vanzetti for double murder. They 
were accused of killing two shoe company 
personnel In a South Braintree Street the 
afternoon of April 16, 1920. The victims, 
Frederick A. Parmenter, paymaster, and Al- 
lessandro Berardelli, his guard, were shot 
down while walking the short distance be¬ 
tween two factories of the Slater & Morrill 
Shoe Co. 

The oflace from which they had departed 
was on the west side of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad tracks, near the 
South Braintree Depot and Pearl Street grade 
crossing. Their destination was on the east 
side of the grade crossing. 

Near the second factory, two men who had 
been leaning against a fence in front of 
Rice & Hutchins Co., a factory which once 
had employed Sacco, sprang into action. A 
fusillade downed Berardelli, and parmenter. 
who began to run across the street, was shot 
twice in the back. The guard died almost 
instantly, while Parmenter lingered a few 
hours unconscious In a hospital. 

The two bandits grabbed pay boxes con¬ 
taining $15,776 and climbed into a cur¬ 
tained auto which drew up. The car, con¬ 
taining, it is generally believed, five n^n. 
then made off toward West Bridgewater, 
pausing at a crossing to force the watchman 
by pistol threat to raise the crossing gate. 
Two days later the auto was recovered In 
a section known as Manley Woods, Bridge- 
water. 

On the night of May 6, 1920, Sacco and 
Vanzetti were arrested in a streetcar bound 
firom West Bridgewater to Brockton. Botih 


carried loaded revolvers. Sacco had a Colt 
0.32 caliber, containing 9 cartridges, and had 
23 spare bullets In his hip pocket. Vanzetti 
had a loaded 0.38-caliber revolver and had 
four shotgun shells in a pocket. 

Circumstances of the arrest assumed great 
Importance in the trial. A West Bridge- 
water garage owner, Simon Johnson, of Elm 
Square, had been directed by police to re¬ 
port any foreigners calling for an auto stored 
in Johnson’s garage April 19 by an Italian 
named Boda. Police suspected the car may 
have had a connection v.ith the South Brain¬ 
tree shootings. 

POLICE NOTIFIED 

The evening of May 5, Boda. another Ital¬ 
ian, Sacco and Vanzetti, called for the car. 
Johnson engaged the men in conversation, 
advising them not to take the auto because 
its 1919 license plates were out of date. 
Meanwhile, his wife shpped next door and 
telephoned police. While returning, she 
testified at the trial, Sacco and Vanzetti, 
then apart from the others, observed her. 
They conferred with Boda and the other 
Italian, and all four left quickly, Boda and 
the fourth man going on a motorcycle. 

Police arrived shortly afterward and one 
patrolman boarded the streetcar nearer 
Brockton from West Bridgewater and made 
the arrests. At police headquarters both 
Sacco and Vanzetti lied about why they were 
in Bridgewater, where they had obtained the 
guns, acquaintance with Boda, acquaintance 
with each other, and in several other re¬ 
spects, There was no disputing both men 
lied on arrest; defense conceded this at the 
trial taut said they were afraid of becoming 
involved with the law as radicals. 

The pair were held In jail until their trial 
began a little more than a year later. Mean¬ 
while, Vanzetti was tried for an earlier at¬ 
tempted holdup in Plymouth and convicted, 
but serving of sentence was deferred until 
the outcome of the trial on the South Brain¬ 
tree murders. They were indicted Sept. 28, 
1920, for the murder of Parmenter and Berar¬ 
delli; trial began May 31, 1921; they were 
found guilty July 14, 1921, sentenced Apiil 
9, 1927, and electrocuted August 23,1927. 

Within days after the arrest, their cause 
was espoused by radicals in New York, where 
Vanzetti had visited after the crime he was 
accused of committing and before his arrest. 
A defense committee headed by Italian work¬ 
ers was formed, magazine and newspaper 
articles began to appear, and biographies of 
the two men were printed. The campaign 
centered, at this point, in Plymouth and sur¬ 
rounding communities. Halls were hired 
and appeals were made for funds. 

Sympathizers played up arrests being made 
by the United States Attorney Greneral’s Of¬ 
fice in a campaign against radicals. Some 
were being deported. Though there had 
been no special drive In Massachusetts, the 
New York group pointed to the fact that the 
body of one arrested radical had been found 
on the street, 14 floors below where he had 
been questioned by Federal agents. Persecu¬ 
tion, cruelty, and witch-hunting were al¬ 
leged. 

DEBATED IN ITALY 

Worldwide repercussions had not yet 
boomed in full salvo before the trial, but 
Sacco and Vanzetti were publicized enough 
for the Italian Chamber of Deputies to make 
them the subject of debate in January 1921. 
Already it was a question not of their guilt 
but of their beliefs. Their Italian birth, 
broken English speech, and workingman 
status were stirred in a cauldron from which 
poured denunciation of the United States, its 
people, its Judicial system, and its tradi¬ 
tions. 

Gradually there emerged a conception of 
Sacco and Vanzetti as two shining white 
knights being cYUclfled for their views. As 
this monstrous distortion took shape, sym¬ 
pathizers became even sketchier with fact 


and more vehement on propaganda. By the 
time of the trial many sincere and earnest 
organizations had been persuaded to the 
opinion that Sacco and Vanzetti could not 
possibly receive fair treatment in the court. 

As already pointed out, the worst of the 
propaganda mill and demonstrations did not 
come until after the trial. But there was 
sufiacient beforehand to raise the question, 
how much actually seeped into the residents 
of Norfolk County, from whom the jury 
would be drawn. 

Examination of contemporary newspapers 
indicates most had the good sense to play 
down contemporary reaction until after the 
trial. At any rate, the United States of 
1920 was not so radio and news-con¬ 
scious as now, and there is no reason to 
doubt that propaganda for Sacco and Van¬ 
zetti seems much more formidable as 
summed up today, than it did 30 years ago. 

Already, however, sympathizers had suc¬ 
ceeded in one respect. The fanfare dis¬ 
turbed many Norfolk Countians and dis¬ 
couraged them from any desire to serve on. 
the jury- Prom the first 500 talesmen ques¬ 
tioned for jury service, only seven were se¬ 
lected. Judge Webster Thayer, presiding, 
ordered deputies to round up an additional 
200 persons. 

At the end of 4 days the Jury was com¬ 
pleted, Its membership satisfactory to the 
District Attorney Frederick G. Katzmann, 
and the chief defense counsel, Fred R. Moore, 
of San Francisco. 

JtTEY CHOSEN CAREFULLY 

No jury in Massachusetts history was more 
carefully chosen. Moore was a veteran de¬ 
fender of known radicals, had participated 
in the trial of Mooney and Billings for the 
San Francisco Preparedness Day bombing a 
few years before. Judge Thayer was vigilant 
in his questioning of talesmen; neither 
Moore nor Katzmann had any protests over 
the final seating except the defense thought 
it should have had more time to study the 
background of the five jurors chosen from 
the extra list of 200. 

Thus, Sacco and Vanzetti were tried by a 
Jury which represented the winnowing of 642 
residents of Norfolk County. Were they un¬ 
prejudiced, capable, sound men, neither too 
high nor too low on the social scale for the 
task that was theirs? A sure method of 
finding out, is to talk to them, something 
no person writing about the Sacco-Vanzettl 
case ever took the trouble to do until the 
Standard Times traced them this fall. 

The jury, and their occupations at the time 
of the trial, were, besides Ripley, Frank R. 
Waugh, of Quincy, machinist; John P. Dever, 
of Brookline, clothing salesman; John E. 
Ganley, of Avon, grocer; Wallace R Hersey, 
of Weymouth, real-estate dealer; Prank D, 
Marden, of Weymouth, mason; Lewis MCc- 
Hardy, of Milton, mill operative;- Seaward 
B. Parker, of Quincy, machinist; Harry E. 
King, of Minis, shoe worker; Alfred L. At¬ 
wood, of Nca'wood, real estate; Oec^ge A. 
Gerard, of Stoughton, lastmaker and com¬ 
mercial photographer, and J. Prank Mc¬ 
Namara, of Stoughton, farmer. 

Ripley, who would be 99 were he “alive, was 
the oldest, and Dever, then 28, was the young¬ 
est. Six earned a livelihood with their hands. 
None was wealthy. All but Waugh were ac¬ 
counted for in the Standard-Times survey. 
He moved from Quincy to Connecticut In 
1922, a year after the trial, and his where¬ 
abouts could not be learned. 

Besides Ripley, death has taken McHardy, 
Hersey, and McNamara. Of the seven others, 
five are living in the same communities. If 
not the same homes, In which they resided 
at the time of the trial. Dever now Is resid¬ 
ing in Worcesta: and Marden In Medfleld. 
All but Dever have been or are husbands and 
parents. 

There are then at least seven persons avail¬ 
able to the Sacco-Vanzetti student who heard 
all the evidence, observed the reactions of 
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the Witnesses and defendants, and estimated 
their character, passed judgment on prose¬ 
cution and defense methods, and for seven 
full weeks sat but a few feet from the con¬ 
troversial presiding jurist. Judge Thayer. In 
addition, the families of four other jurors 
can provide first-hand evidence on what 
those jurors thought of the celebrated trial. 

Is it not remarkable that none of the so- 
called experts on the case has consulted this 
jury or sought to measure the qualifications 
ot the members? 

authors never met jurors 
In 1949 Author Philip Dufiield Stong wrote 
in the Aspirin Age of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. His comment on the jury: '‘A dozen 
Yankees who had decided on the guilt of the 
accused before they took their seats.” 

According to the surviving jurors, Stong is 
a liar. Before making his incredibly sweep¬ 
ing statement did Stong take the trouble to 
meet any of the jurors? He did not. 

Does the Sacco-Vanzetti jury fit the con¬ 
demnation of it by Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter? The latter, in 1921 a Har¬ 
vard Law School professor, long was articu¬ 
late in the Sacco-Vanzetti cause. He has 
written magazine articles alleging a miscar¬ 
riage of justice by the jury, and also a book. 
In the Atlantic of March 1927 he had this 
to say: 

*Tn view of the temper of the times, the 
nature of the accusation, the opinions of the 
accused, the tactics of the prosecution, and 
the conduct of the judge, no wonder the men 
of Norfolk convicted Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

In his book, Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Frankfurter wrote there was no wonder the 
jury voted for conviction, with its “solidarity 
against the alien, the indignation against the 
two draft dodgers.” They had been inflamed 
by a “not of political passion and patriotic 
sentiment,” he wrote. 

Justice Frankfurter is, more than anybody 
else, responsible for the widely accepted be¬ 
lief" Sacco and Vanzetti wore convicted as 
radicals, not murderers. He never met or 
talked to the Jurors he said were unfit. He 
has never tried to. 

RECENT BOOK FOLLOWS LINE 

Latest book published on the case, the 
Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti, by Harvard 
Law School Prof. Edmund M Morgan and G. 
Louis Joughin, teacher at Nev; York’s New 
School for Social Research, declares there was 
a “heavy accumulation of proof that the ma¬ 
jority of Americans in 1921 were not well 
suited for service on a jury trying social un¬ 
desirables.” 

Proof of the validity of such a statement 
would depend on the character of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti jury. Did the authors of the 
Lejacy ever call upon any single member 
of the jury to see whether their blanket 
repudiation could be substantiated in the 
particular case they wrote so hotly about? 
No juror ever met cither author or the Legacy. 

The law-school professor and the sociology 
teacher refer to the jury as “weak,” with it 
“inevitable that the quality of the verdict 
should be tainted, A sick society makes sick 
decisiona. The men of Norfolk constituted a 
jury whose ideals were cognate with their 
verdict,” 

Strong words, which neither author, nor 
any of their pi'edecossor-syrapathizers over 
made the slightest effort to check for au¬ 
thenticity. They damned the jurymen and 
let it go at that. 

Let us turn to the Jury, for evidence of 
whether they were weak, passion-inflamed, 
and mind-made up before and during the 
trial. 

ASTOUNDING MEMORY 

Most arclciUate survivor of the tribunal la 
Mr Dover. His memory is astounding. Per¬ 
haps the fact he became a lawyer after the 
trial served to impress the details of the 
case in his mind. Neverihele.qs, his ability 
to carry on a namitivo account of what 


transpired, never pausing over a name no 
matter how obscure, is extraordinary. Mr. 
Dever’s recollections are so fluid, the listener 
is returned 29 years to the hot June days in 
the courtroom. 

The only knowledge the interviewer had 
of juror Dever before meeting him was based 
on writer Upton Sinclair’s reference to him 
as “a Beacon Street blue blood.” Sinclair’s 
book in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, need it 
be said, declared the jLiry was Incapable of 
deciding the guilt of persons of such lowly 
estate as the defendants. 

“Are you a Beacon Street blue blood?” 
Dever was asked. His broad mouth stretched 
into a smile, then to laughter until he was 
red-faced. His warm blue eyes melted. He 
was sitting on the edge of a bed in his lodg¬ 
ing-house room. One foot was bandaged. 
He has been in and out of veterans’ hospitals 
with traumatic arthritis caused by a World 
War I injury when a gun carriage ran over 
him. Barely able to hobble about, unmar¬ 
ried with no close relations in this area, his 
ability to practice law or otherwise gainfully 
employ himself has been greatly hindered by 
his foot injury. 

Pie ran his left hand back through his 
briished-back gray hair. 

“You know, a friend told me about that 
description. I’m as bZue-blooded a Beacon 
Street resident as anybody can be who was 
born in the Italian section of Barre, Vt., 
grew up in Dorchester, stopped schooling 
at the eighth grade, lost his father at 11, 
his mother at 5, and went to work at 15. 

“That description of Sinclair’s is typical, 
I suppose. He took one look at my address 
and decided the whole jury, me especially, 
was a bunch of stand-pat New Englanders 
out to convict a couple of foreigners. 

“Actually my Beacon Street address was 
a boarding house. I was working in Pilene’s 
having just come back from Army service.’* 

DEPENDANTS’ MAN 

“Funny thing, too, I was a defendants’ 
man. I say that in all honesty and sincerity. 
I was a defendants' man all the way through 
the trial. I don’t mean I was determined 
to vote for their Innocence regardless, but 
I was going to find them not guilty unless 
the facts proved otherwise to my definite 
satisfaction. 

“You are the first person formally to ask 
me anything about the trial. And I’ll tell 
you something I don’t think anybody knows. 

“When we first loft the courtroom for de¬ 
liberations, I had the feeling that most every¬ 
body felt Sacco and Vanzetti wore guilty. 
But I clung to the theory I began the trial 
with, that we should give them every oppor¬ 
tunity. So I suggested, after a brief spell, 
that we have an informal ballot, nothing 
binding, just something to get a sample of 
opinion. My hope was that the ballot would 
inspire a thorough review of what we had 
heard and seen. 

“Well, that Informal ballot was 10-2 for 
conviction with mo one of the two. And 
just what I hoped would transpire did. We 
started discussing things, reviewed the very 
important evidence about the bullets and 
everybody had a chance to apeak his piece. 

“There never was any argument, though. 
We just were convinced Sacco and Vanzetti 
had done what the prosecution had charged 
them with.” 

How about the enduring charge that the 
defendants’ radicalism was the basis for the 
finding of guilt by the jury? 

“That had nothing whatsoever to do with 
it,” Mr. Dever replied. “Absolutely nothing. 
The question never came up. I think every 
Juror will tell you that. 

“The only thing we considered in the jury 
room was whether the defendants were guilty 
m charged by the prosecution in the indict¬ 
ments, or, as I would have expressed it before 
becoming a lawyer, whether Sacco and Van- 
z-'tti d’d what they were accused of or 
whether they did not.” 


RADICALISM TALK ABSURD 

“I can repeat it over and over again. That 
talk of radicalism is absurd Radicalism had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it.” 

As he talked memorable events of the trial 
fell into line under the powers of Mr. Dever’s 
memory. He recalled outstanding examples 
of evidence presented against the two men, 
and described at length the remarkable.' testi¬ 
mony and evidence on the rarity of the 
bullets found in Sacco's loaded gun, matched 
only by a bullet taken from Berardelli’s heart. 

But before continuing with Mr Dever, it 
may be well to look in other jurors’ memories. 

It took courage to be on the Sacco-Van¬ 
zetti jury and considering the way it has been 
abused since, it requires courage to admit 
now having been a member. Even Mr. Dever, 
though unmarried, with a sister in California 
his nearest blood relation, was inclined to be 
cautious, not because he was afraid to state 
his convictions, but because he has no desire 
for publicity or to stir anew the controversy. 

For Juror Ganley, a small spry man, the 
memory of the discomfort attendant on that 
jury service are still fresh. He was willing 
to recall his opinion of the case, but, as to 
publishing liis picture, that was something 
else. 

“I’m sorry, young man,” he said, stopping 
for a moment while helping Mrs. Ganley hang 
out the laundry behind their comfortable 
home in Avon. “I would like to help. I 
would not mind having my picture taken, 
myself.” 

TAKING NO CHANCES 

“But I have to think of my children. I 
have two fine sons and a wonderful daughter. 
I would not want to hurt them or their fami¬ 
lies, or cause them any discomfort with their 
neighbors or their daily lives. Of course. I 
don’t mean any harm could come of being 
connected with the case. That is not it. 
But you understand Mrs. Ganley’s attitude, 
don’t you? And I agree. Better to take no 
chances.” 

Mr Ganley, these many years later, still 
recalls the armed guard established around 
his home while he was living in Dedham 
Courthouse as a member of the jury, and 
again in 1927, when execution date for the 
convicted men drew near. 

“It was pretty hard on my wife. The 
children were young at the time.” 

Mr. Ganley was operating a grocery next 
door to his home when he was called. Now 
semiretlrcd, ho is no longer In business, 
though active as chief assessor of the town 
of Avon. 

“I was Impressed by one aspect of the trial 
especially,” he recalled. “That was that 
Judge Thayer was abrjolutoly fearless and ab¬ 
solutely on the level. He was trying to do 
his job thoroughly and not leaning either 
way. 

“At the final showdown, when the jury 
wai reaching its verdict, there were no ob¬ 
jectors. It was ‘guilty.’ Nobody had to put 
up an argument at all. Every member of 
the jury thought they were guilty. 

“The more I’ve seen and heard, oven after 
the trial, the more I am convinced they were 
guilty.” 

Identification testimony made a strong im¬ 
pression on Mr. Ganley at the trial. He re¬ 
called that of Reed, the Medflold railroad¬ 
crossing tender, who, the Juror said, “was 
given two bawlouts by somebody in the ban¬ 
dit auto for having the gates down,” and 
got “two good looks” at some of the occu¬ 
pants. He identified Vanzetti as an occu¬ 
pant. 

TESTIMONY STILL FRESH 

Also comparatively fresh in Mr. Ganley’s 
memory was the testimony of Bostock, a ma¬ 
chinist, who said he passed two swarthy 
foreigners of Italian extraction leaning on 
the Rice and Hutchins fence a moment be¬ 
fore the shooting, and the te.stimony of Mary 
Splaine, who was at work nearby, and identi¬ 
fied Sacco as one of the killers. She saw 
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the shooting from a window 60 feet from the 
scene. 

“It was an entirely jizst verdict,” summed 
np Mr. Ganley. 

Juror King, very much alive at 64, had 
something in common with Sacco. Both 
were shoe workers. 

Mr King was setting a hen when the con¬ 
stable called on him and announced he was 
wanted for possible jury service at Dedham, 
the original venire panel of 500 having been 
exhausted. He was the eighth juror selected, 
first from the special roundup panel. 

Testimony on the bullets stands out in 
Mr King’s recollection of the evidence. He 
remembers also his impression that Judge 
Thayer was “very fair. Every day he cau¬ 
tioned us to remember these men are inno¬ 
cent until proved guilty. He told us to 
keep our minds open. Repeatedly, repeat¬ 
edly, he emphasized fairness. 

“Anybody who says Sacco and Vanzetti 
were convicted because they were radicals 
and not on the evidence is all wet. Propa¬ 
ganda about their being radicals and being 
framed on the charges did not reach me be¬ 
fore the trial. I was just a man in the street, 
minding my own business. 

’ “As jurors, srich talk did not concern us. 
We felt the defense put the radical element 
in the trial to hide the issue of murder. 
During the whole trial, the defense was con¬ 
ducted on the basis of the defendants’ being 
persecuted radicals It must have consumed 
at least half of the time. 

“My associations with the jury were very 
fine. They were a bunch of fine men, none 
of them vindictive.” 

NOT ON CONSCIENCE 

“My conscience never has troubled me. I 
had to come back to my Job, working with 
other shoemakers in the factory. Most of 
them were Italians and knew Sacco when he 
lived In Milford. But my fellow workers 
never questioned the verdict or insinuated 
It was anything but justified. 

“Sacco and Vanzetti were given every con¬ 
sideration.” 

Mr. lang continued to work in the factory 
until July 1922, when he was appointed post¬ 
master of Mlllxs. When the Democratic Party 
took over the national administration, he 
lost that position and returned to the shoe 
factory. Today he is welfare agent for Millis. 
Mrs. King died in 1946, a married daughter 
died last spring and another married daugh¬ 
ter and her family now reside with him. 

All in all* Mr. King feels the Sacco-Van- 
zetti experience was costly for him. Diabetes 
caused the death of his daughter, but he has 
It on medical advice that worry and stress at 
home from the trial and 2 months of armed 
guards may have brought on. the disease 
which eventually took her life. 

More reticent about comnienting on the 
trial than any of the other jurors, George 
A. Gerard of Stoughton says his memory is 
none too good. He thinks the verdict was 
entirely fair but that the “case is best for¬ 
gotten, 

“The outstanding thing about that trial 
was the Judge. You can quote me on that. 
The fairest Judge I ever saw or heard of. 

“Who are these people who keep bringing 
up the case and complaining about the ver¬ 
dict? If they say the country was witch- 
hunting those days it must have escaped me. 
I don't remember all the radical talk. I 
always thought it was propaganda only.” 

NOT BITTER 

“Am I bitter about it? Oh, no, not a bit 
of It. Such things happen every day, trials 
like that. Heavens no, I am not bitter. I 
just think the trial Is best forgotten. Being 
on that Jury did not affect my life, though it 
was a new experience for me. I suppose a 
murder trial is an everyday afialr over the 
Nation, though. That’s the way I look at It.” 

An unusual characteristic about the Saooo- 
Vanzetti jury, disclosed In the Standard^ 


Times search, was that in almost 30 years 
only three have moved from their immediate 
communities. Waugh, of course, was last 
reported in Connecticut, Dever temporarily 
is residing In Worcester, and the other is 
Frank Harden. He waited until he was well 
over 70 before going from V/eymouth to 
Medfield. 

At 84, Mr. Harden and his wife are making 
their home with a married daughter on a 
farm. He still has the thick shock of white 
hair which he had, prematurely, at the 
time of the trial. A kindly man, he seeks 
no credit for the jury service he rendered 
when so many other citizens of Norfolk 
County were unwilling. Until he retired, he 
worked with his hands for a living, at 
masonry. 

His clearest impression from the trial is 
“the outstanding fairness of Judge Thayer, 
He was fair to the other side, too, fair all 
around.” He also recalls “the fairness of 
Mr. Katzmann. He didn’t seem to be trying 
to put anything over on the defense.” 

Considering the evidence, Mr Harden was 
impressed by Identification witnesses, par¬ 
ticularly Pelser (whose testimony is discussed 
by Juror Dever later), and ttie bullet testi¬ 
mony. He made the observation all trial 
witnesses were not in agreement, but added, 
“In the case of life and death of a man I 
think people will testify as best they can. 

“I never have had a bit of reason to think 
the trial was anything but fair. I don’t think 
we jurors thought of the defendants in any 
way except as two persons accused of 
murder.” 

JURY OP ONE MIND 

“The jury got along fine. I remember that 
when we went out we had a smoke, talked, 
about something else for a few minutes and 
gradually brought up the subject. Every one 
was of the same mind, the same opinion, that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Harden have been married 
67 years. They never had been separated, 
before or since, as when he went to the 
courthouse, a jury venireman, and did not 
return for 7 weeks. 

“Someone came back for his shaving mug 
and that was the last I saw of my husband 
for a long time, though one day I went to the 
trial,” Mrs. Harden said. She was nervous 
then, what with the usual guard sitting in 
an auto every day outside their Weymouth 
home, but gradually Sacco and Vanzetti have 
paled into the distance. Of all the jurors* 
wives, she was the least apprehensive about 
having her husband finally heard on what he 
thought of the verdict 

At 73, Juror Seaward Parker, of Quincy, 
Is still rarin’ to go, and, in a good-natured 
way, somewhat miffed that his machine tool 
company thought his 38 years with the firm 
deserved him a pension. 

“I’m tired and too old to work, retired at 
last,” laughed Mr. Parker, who with his wife, 
had just returned from an active summer 
of outdoor work In Maine. 

LAST JtJROR PICK E D 

The last juror chosen, he thought it a 
“very fair trial by a good judge and heard by 
a good bunch of fellows. There never was a 
nicer crowd of men than that jury. 

, “I can’t understand why the trial went 
around the world. They talk of Reds being 
involved in it, somehow. There never was 
a mention of Red In the courtroom or among 
the jury. I’ve been in hopes lots of times 
they would forget that trial, but it looks as if 
those so-called sympathizers will forever be 
bringing it up. I never could see where the 
Idea of prejudice was picked up. 

“Why should we want to pick up two Beds 
Rnd try to convict them of murder? We did 
not know if they were Reds and we did nob 
care. 

“To my mind, and I really think this, the 
Judge tried to help the defendants. He was 
square with us, too.” 


Recalling the evidence that impressed him 
most, Mr. Parker said, “The bullets, of 
course. That testimony and evidence on it 
sticks in your mind. You can’t depend on 
the witnesses. But the bullets, there was no 
getting around that evidence.” 

The trial did not affect his Me, said Mr. 
Parker. But, with Mrs. Parker, the most 
casual observer could see that Sacco and 
Vanzetti case turbulence had left its mark. 
She constantly cautioned her husband 
against too-free discussion and, in the end, 
prevailed upon him not to permit publication 
of his picture. Like Mrs. Ganley, she is not 
afraid—but. The couple have two married 
children with families. 

POPULAR WITH COLLEAGUES 

Alfred Atwood, of Norwood, must have 
been popular with his colleagues on the jury. 
Several made the query, “Have you seen At¬ 
wood yet’” or put in some other reference 
to the lean New Englander. At the time of 
the trial, Mr. Atwood just had returned from, 
a Maine vacation, had not even unpacked, 
when a constable served a jury summons on 
him. He was among the extra panel of 175. 

When interviewed, Mi*. Atwood again had 
jusx returned from a Maine summer, at the 
same vacation place. 

“I am absolutely satisfied no jury ever 
would find Sacco and Vanzetti innocent,” he 
declared. “They might get a disagreement, 
but little possibility of that. 

“I always thought it might have been a 
good idea to give them another trial in the 
years before sentence was carried out. The 
verdict of two juries would be more convinc¬ 
ing, I believed. There was no doubt in my 
mind a second jury would have found them 
guilty like the first. 

“I had no difficulty in my own mind arriv¬ 
ing at a verdict.” 

Outstanding evidence In his mind was that 
of the old-fashioned type of Winchester bul¬ 
lets, one of which was found in Berardelli’a 
body and duplicates which were found on 
Sacco when he was arrested. Sacco’s manner 
also was recalled by Mr. Atwood, who at 64 
is vigorous physically. He thought Sacco’a 
attitude when asked to try on the cap found 
at the scene was peculiar, it being the juror's 
opinion the defendant was determined not 
to put on the cap in normal fashion, because 
he kept pulling it down virtually over his 
ears. 

“Of course, both sides made a mess of some 
witnesses. To my mind it shows what was 
going on, the pressure 1 mean, for winning 
the case. But this we learned later. Never 
did there come to the knowledge or eyes of 
the jury any of the out-of-court pressure 
about the defendants being radicals." 

MORE PRAISE POR JUDGE 

“I never saw things so well balanced as 
they were by that Judge. If Katamann made 
a point, Thayer would lean over backward to 
find something to balance it for the defense. 
If there was anything against those two fel¬ 
lows, he would do all in his power to com¬ 
pensate fox their side. 

“He never showed any bias to us. We never 
knew he had been the presiding judge at 
Bridgewater (when Vanzetti was tried for a 
holdup attempt in Plymouth). He never 
showed any favoritism. If I remember any¬ 
thing with absolute clarity, It was the Judge’s 
fairness.” 

Mr. Atwood recalled the Jury was not too 
tense or over-concentrated on the trial when 
it was off duty. He recalled Jury hljlnks at 
the beach, while fishing and in the oramped 
quarters at Dedham, 12 men sleeping in cots 
in the same room. One night, he recounted, 
the Jurors partly disassembled the sheriff’s 
bed, so that when that august official retired 
there was a tremendous crash and much 
searching for a culprit. 

Service on the jury, he feels, caused him 
later tribulations. Besides selling property, 
he felt responsible for helping some of those 
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who purchased from him. He lent money 
freely and paid interest on mortgages for 
many. One man took advantage of him. 
Unwilling to go to court, fearing there would 
be hue and cry about a Sacco-Vanzetti juror's 
stony heart, Mr. Atwood settled for virtually 
nothing. 

The 1929 depression, following closely 
execution of the defendants, found him 
saddled with many unpaid loans. Rather 
than collect, he went into debt by more than 
$50,000. Last year by saving earnings as a 
glove factory employee, he finished paying 
off that $50,000, which had been a moral 
obligation only. 

“I am pretty proud of that,” he said. He is 
now employed at the Whitmsville Machine 
Works, in Whitmsville, returning to his mar¬ 
ried daughter’s home in Norwood on week¬ 
ends. 

“I still feel they had a fair trial," he said 
nostalgically. "The mistake was in letting 
litigations drag on so long afterward.” 

JUROR’S HOME BOMBED 

Undoubtedly the heaviest burden for hav¬ 
ing taken on that jury service fell to the lot 
of Lewis McHardy, of East Milton. Mr. Mc- 
Hardy died May 1, 1947, aged 83, almost ex¬ 
actly 20 years after his home was demolished 
by a bomb by radical Sacco and Vanzetti 
sympathizers, none of whom was appre¬ 
hended. 

His son, John McHardy, who lives in a 
new home, built on the site by popular sub¬ 
scription of Milton residents, said his father 
never had any regrets about the verdict. 

"My father was a straight shooter. He 
never liked to talk about the trial and 
avoided mentioning it. He had taken a 
Juror’s oath and felt it binding until his 
death. He was as honest as any man could 
be, and as good. 

“He discussed few details with his chil¬ 
dren. He greatly admired Judge Thayer, 
though, and stood up for him whenever the 
occasion demanded. He always was fond of 
the other jurors and said he had had a happy 
time with them, despite being locked up so 
long. 

"X never heard him express an opinion 
about any influence radicalism had in con¬ 
nection with the trial. There wasn’t much 
talk about on that subject during the period. 
That came afterward. We didn't hear about 
radicals until those who wanted Sacco and 
Vanzetti to be martyrs went to work. 

“It was always kind of hard for our family* 
that trial. We received notes and crank let¬ 
ters, and finally our house was blown up. 
After that trouble at home, father was even 
more determined to forget the trial. 

"I don’t know why they picked out our 
house. I stippose it was because at that 
time there was no other btiilding within 200 
yards and many trees and bushes afforded 
the perpetrators adequate concealment.” 

FINDS PHOTO OF JURY 

Charles H. McNamara, son of J, Frank 
McNamara, almost predicted a call from 
somebody about the Sacco and Vanzetti trial. 
Only 2 days before, while moving from the 
old homestead to a new house down the 
street In the farm country around Stough¬ 
ton, the son’s wife came across a photograph 
of the jury taken while on a fishing junket. 

Mr. McNamara left seven children, five 
boys and two girls, of whom three are now 
dead. Like his son, Charles, after him and 
his father before, the Stoughton juror op¬ 
erated a dairy. He died September 23, 1931, 
aj’cd 74, firm In his belief, the son said, that 
tiio verdict was called for by the evidence. 

*T remember the period of the trial well,” 
the son recalled. "I was filling silos with 
corn, just as I am these days. I remember 
thinking an army of persons wishing us 
harm could have hidden In the fields of corn 
around the house. 

"The pnliceman on guard made so many 
tours of the barn he beat down a path around 


It. We were, however, not half as afraid as 
we should have been, realizing, as we do now, 
what a tempest was raised by the trial and 
all the excitement afterward.’* 

Wallace Hersey was 81 when he died Au¬ 
gust 13, 1924. As with other Sacco-Vanzetti 
jurors who have passed on, the family was 
pleased no connection with the trial was 
mentioned in his obituary. The jury has 
been so neglected in discussion of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti verdict that most community rec¬ 
ords on its members have been lost, but the 
Herseys’ children made no reference to their 
father’s trial connection at his death. 

“He thought they had a square deal,” said 
Miss Mary E. Hersey, a daughter. 

“He thought it was a civic duty to accept 
jury service, but he was glad to forget that 
case the last few years Their sympathizeis 
made it so hard for everybody ” 

That comment was all the daughter would 
make. Like nearly every woman directly or 
indirectly related to the jury members, she 
was loath to take even the slightest chance 
of incurring anew the wrath of sympathizers 
for the two murderers. 

KIN DISTURBED 

It is, indeed, remarkable how the jury 
service disturbed women kinfolk of the mem¬ 
bers. Surviving also in the Hersey family 
are the juror’s widow and another daughter, 
married. The juror was worried over their 
safety and a police detail long patroled the 
home. Mrs. Hersey will not discuss the case, 
even to this day, 

George W Ripley, of Braintree, son of juror 
Walter Ripley, recalls how uneasy his mother 
was over having a police patrol at the family 
home. Younger members of the family tried 
to intercept threatening letters, but some 
reached Mrs. Ripley and heightened her 
distress. 

“The judge told my father he did not have 
to serve, even after he had been accepted, 
because of his age,” George Ripley, a retired 
machinist, said. "But he went ahead with 
it, and that was that.” 

Probably it was the apprehension of the 
womenfolk which prevented the Sacco-Van- 
zetti Jury ever from meeting after the trial. 
They admired one another greatly; their 
friendliness was cemented by the long weeks 
together and the common abuse they-suf¬ 
fered. But never since the trial have the 
jurors made any attempt to pick up the 
threads of the early acquaintanceship. 

ONE GOOD END 

Lamentable as it is that such conditions 
can be created in carrying out a civic duty, 
failure of uhe Sacco-Vimzettl jurors to meet 
In the three decades elapsing since their 
close association, served at least one good 
end. For their recollections of the trial are 
still strictly their own, free from any influ¬ 
ence of a colleague's memory. 

Of course. Juror Dever has no need of 
-having his memory refreshed. He went down 
the list of evidence as if he had a memoran¬ 
dum on the bureau beside his bed—which 
he did not. 

He was particularly emphatic that radi¬ 
calism has no place in the jury’s considera¬ 
tions. 

"For that matter, as far as I know, the 
prosecution never offered any evidence they 
were Communists or slackers,” he said. “But 
when Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested they 
hod as to what they were doing with loaded 
guns. They gave conflicting stories, after¬ 
ward proved untrue. There was no argument 
about that. The defense admitted they lied. 

"In Massachusetts, actions and behavior 
at the time of arrest may be used to indi¬ 
cate consciousness of guilt. When the prose¬ 
cution sought to emphasize Sacco and Van- 
zetti’s confusion on arrest as consciousness 
of guilt, the defense, not the prosecution, 
Introduced the fact that they were radicals 
and slackers and feared arrest.” 


PERMITTED TO CROSS-EXAMINE 

•‘Thereupon, Judge Thayer permitted Katz- 
mann to cross-examine in an effort to show 
Sacco and Vanzetti were not real radicals or 
Communists as they stated in defense of the 
consciousness of guilt charge 

"All of which means, that if I say I could 
not have stolen a bicycle at Second and Elm 
Streets because I was stealing a bicycle at 
Sixth and Elm Streets, I have to be able to 
prove I was stealing that bike. If they used 
radicalism us evidence they were not guilty, 
they had to prove they were radicals ” 

And what about Judge Thayer, Mr. Dever? 
His conduct ot the case has been the bullseye 
for every piece of literature ever printed con¬ 
demning the trial. 

“The judge was A-1. He never in any way, 
shape, or manner let us know what his views 
were. Thayer may have had an opinion He 
may have expressed it outside of court. But 
he didn’t indicate his preference to the jury. 
I say that quite frankly. 

"I am amused that much of the criticism 
comes from domains where the judge can 
say to the jury, ‘The evidence, I think, clearljr 
shows guilt Bring in a verdict of guilty.’ 
The judge can make that kind of a charge 
m Britain’s courts and in the Federal courts 
in this country, of which Justice Frank¬ 
furter is a member. 

“You know I’ve got a good memory,” went 
on Mr. Dever, obviously enjoying an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk of the trial he remembered so 
well and about which he had so long been 
silent.” 

QUOTES JUDGE’S CHARGE 

"I remember part of Judge Thayer’s charge 
to us, before we went out.” And he began 
to quote, without, as later checking disclosed, 
missing a word: 

" T beseech you not to allow the fact that 
the defendants are Italians to influence or 
prejudice you in the least degree. They are 
entitled to the same rights and consideration 
as though their ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower.’ ” 

(The next paragraph of the judge’s charge 
continued that theme: "In the administra¬ 
tion of our laws there is and should be no 
distinction between parties. Under our law, 
all classes of society, the poor and the rich, 
the learned and the ignorant, the most 
powerful citizen as well as the humblest, the 
believer as well as the unbeliever, the radi¬ 
cal as well as the conservative, the foreign- 
born as well as the native-born, are entitled 
to and should receive the same rights, privi¬ 
leges, and consideration as the logic of law, 
reason, and sound judgment, justice, and 
common sense demand.”) 

"As I say, I was a defendants’ man,” Mr. 
Dever continued, "and if the Judge was 
prejudiced against the men he did not give 
any indication to us. 

"I remember in Barre, my birthplace, there 
was a wonderful statue to Robert Burns of 
pure marble from the quarries there. It 
was carved by an Italian. I was brought up 
near that statue and I acquired a respect 
for anyone who could create a marvelous 
work of art like that with his hands. I 
admired Italians then, I did during the trial 
and still do. It is nonsense to say we were 
prejudiced against Sacco and Vanzetti be¬ 
cause they were Italian immigrants.” 

Mr. Dever, his bad foot paining him, lay 
down as he continued his narrative. 

RECALLS SUMMONS 

‘T remember after receiving a summons 
for jury service that I went to Dedham on a 
Monday, returned to Filene’s and worked 
Tuesday and finally went to Dedham to stay 
on Wednesday. While waiting in an ante¬ 
room to be called into court for questioning 
about Jury service, I was told by a newspaper¬ 
man, ‘You’ll never be selected for the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Jury.* 

"Well, I wasn’t exactly sorry at his opinion, 
but I asked why.” 
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‘Those buttons you are wearing/ he 
said.” 

“I had forgotten, I was wearing an Amer¬ 
ican Legion button and a Knights of Colum¬ 
bus pin. Come to think of it, I thought, 
you won’t get by with those, Dever. Of 
course I realized that with Sacco and Van- 
zetti reported to be draft-dodgers and radi¬ 
cals, their lawyers would not want a veteran 
and a Catholic on the jury. 

’‘That wasn’t the way it turned out. When 
I went in, Judge Thayer asked me five ques¬ 
tions—whether I was related to the defend¬ 
ants, knew them, had read papers and pre¬ 
formed any opinions, and so on. I responded 
in the negative to each question, but I did 
not expect to be approved. I could see the 
defense counsel, the Mclnerney brothers, 
Jerry and Tommy, both of whom I knew 
well later, and Callahan (William J. Calla¬ 
han) and Fred Moore looking at me and 
then examining a book, which, I suppose, con¬ 
tained my life history. 

‘‘Then Thayer said, ‘The court stands in¬ 
different,’ which, of course, meant he did not 
care one way or the other whether I was 
acceptable. Katzmann said he would accept 
me and then Moore announced I was ac¬ 
ceptable to both defendants. 

“I was surprised.” 

PANEL EXHAUSTED 

“Well, that was Wednesday, I remember. 
Thursday, they ran out of veniremen and 
Thayer sent the sheriffs out for more. Fi¬ 
nally, while we who had been chosen were 
Bleeping Friday night, the sheriff came in 
and roused us. It was 1:25 Saturday morn¬ 
ing. We pulled on some clothes, went into 
the courtroom and were sworn in, the last 
man just having been selected. He was Sea¬ 
ward Parker of Weymouth, I think it was. 
(Wrong, Mr. Dever, Parker was indeed, twelfth 
juror but his home was in Quincy.) 

“We got Saturday off, I believe. Monday 
we went for a tour of the scenes of the 
holdup, place where the getaway car was 
found—^Manley Woods, the auto belonged to 
a man named Murphy, I recall—and then 
the trial got under way.” 

Mr. Dever was asked what evidence he con¬ 
sidered to have been most important in the 
Jury’s vote of gUilt. 

“Just as I told Governor Puller a few years 
later, there was no single piece of evidence’ 
that determined the verdict, I would say. 
Various pieces fitted into chains of evidence, 
which, to my mind, not having a weak link, 
were pretty strong. 

“Let me give a couple of examples. For 
Instance, the testimony about Sacco and 
Boda’s car. We know that on May 6 Sacco 
and Vanzetti were at the Johnson's place. 
Mrs, Johnson testified she came downstairs 
in answer to a knock, found Boda and told 
him she would call her husband. She went 
upstairs and spoke to him, and while he 
came down to carry on the conversation she 
went next door, about 60 yards I think it was, 
to telephone from the home of people named 
Bartlett. 

“I have a good memory. I haven’t dis¬ 
cussed this case for years, but all these 
names come back to me. 

“While she was returning home, she said, 
she saw Sacco and Vanzetti observe her, and 
they went to where Boda and her husband 
still were talking, and drew Boda aside. Im¬ 
mediately, she testified, they left. And as 
you know, they were arrested on the trolley 
going toward Brockton.” 

SURE OF IDENTITY 

“Now I’m getting to the polht. The con-, 
duotor of that streetcar was named OOx 
(wrong, MCr. Dever, it was Cole). He testified 
It was the second time that pair had been on 
his car at night within a short period. The 
other time was the plght of April 14 or 16, he 
could hot be positive which. He was sure of 
the identification, though. He was asked 
why he was so positive. 


“ *I operate a country trolley,* he answered. 
T know everybody who gets on and off in the 
country. I particularly remember the de¬ 
fendants because one of them I thought re¬ 
minded me of a friend and the other was a 
total stranger. You know everybody on a 
country route, but I didn’t know them ’ 

“Well, that was pretty reliable testimony, 
and it seemed reasonable. If you had lis¬ 
tened to Cox (Cole) you would have believed 
him. After all, that is the Jury’s job, to size 
up a witness. And he made a good impres¬ 
sion. 

“The point is this: The prosecution was 
contending that Boda’s car probably had 
been used to take the murderers from Man- 
ley Woods, where the getaway car was 
abandoned, to the area of Boda’s Bridgewater 
home. And here were Sacco and Vanzetti 
positively identified by a reliable witness as 
boarding a trolley in the Bridgewater area 
either the night before or night after the 
crime, and a few days later they reappear in 
that area with Boda. 

“Another example of related evidence was 
the testimony on rarity of the bullets. It 
was most unusual, in that it was the defense 
which introduced the evidence. 

“Definitely established was the fact a .32- 
caliber Winchester bullet killed Berardelll. 
The prosecution’s ballistics expert. Van Am- 
burgh, said he thought the bullet had been 
fired from the Colt .32 found on Sacco when 
arrested. Another prosecution ballistics wit¬ 
ness, Captain Proctor, said he thought it 
was ‘consistent* with having been fired from 
the Sacco pistol. Both men had fired Win¬ 
chester bullets from the Sacco pistol to com¬ 
pare markings.” 

EXPERTS DISAGREE 

“Then the defense ballistics expert, Burns, 
testified he did not think the fatal bullet 
had been fired from Sacco’s gun. He gave 
reasons. Burns made a good impression. 
He was a man of fine appearance, apparently 
reliable and sincere. 

“District Attorney Katzmann asked Burns 
why he had not used Winchester bullets in 
his tests with Sacco’s gun. Burns replied 
he had not been able to obtain any bullets 
like the fatal one because it was of a rare 
old-fashioned type, 

“ ‘The bullets I used were, however, more 
nearly approximate the fatal one than the 
newer Winchester bullets used by the prose¬ 
cution’s witnesses,' Burns told the court. 

“ ‘Did you make a thorough effort to find 
matching Winchester bullets for your testV* 
Burns was asked. 

“ ‘I trie^ all over New England with no 
success.* 

“And then Burns looked down from the 
witness stand at a man sitting nearby,’* 
Dever continued, “and added, T even con¬ 
tacted my colleague, Mr. Fitzgerald here, of 
the Remington company, and he was unable 
to obtain any for me from the company's 
stocks. Mr. Fitzgerald will back up my state¬ 
ment.* 

“Fitzgerald did support Burns’ statement,** 
said Dever. “Those old bullets were unob¬ 
tainable on the market. 

“But do you know who had some of them? 
When Sacco was arrested, he was carrying 
23, I believe it was, extra bullets, and some 
were the identical, old-fashioned, unobtain¬ 
able Winchester .32-caliber bullets, exact 
duplicates of the one which killed Berardelll, 

“CaU that circumstantial evidence, if you 
will. But in many cases, circumstantial evi¬ 
dence is better than direct evidence. More 
people are convicted of crimes they did not 
commit on the basis of so-called direct evi¬ 
dence than are by circumstantial/* 

CREDIBILITY QUESTIONED 

Dever declared he, like others on the Jury, 
was well aware some ballistics testimony, 
particularly that of Proctor, was ^ open to 
question because of contradictions. Credi¬ 
bility of other witnesses, who claimed to 


have seen Sacco and Vanzetti at the scene 
of the murders, also was suspect because of 
their manner and personal background, he 
said. 

“Trial post mortems make a great deal of 
these things. They assume the Jury found 
for guilt on the basis of such weak testimony. 
In my opinion, we have juries in order that 
members can assess the true importance of 
such testimony and not give it the false 
weight it might assume if submitted in 
writing. We did not place much credence 
in poor witnesses. Just like any reasonable 
persons would, we tried to evaluate all 
aspects. 

“You know I was just out of the Army and 
I was pretty familiar with a Colt pistol. I 
remember Proctor was asked if he could d.is- 
assemble one and he replied he could not. 
As a juror, that made an impression on me. 
I suspected he did not know as much about 
guns as the prosecution claimed. If those 
who believe Sacco and Vanzetti did not have 
a fair trial are interested, I can tell them 
right now: Sacco and Vanzetti were not con¬ 
victed on a basis of Proctor’s evidence.’* 
Critics have assailed Proctor’s testimony 
since the trial. 

In Mr. Dever’s opinion, pro-Sacco and 
Vanzetti literature often has distorted what 
the Jury actually heard in attempting to 
try the case in newspapers and periodicals 
afterward. He cited the testimony of a wit¬ 
ness for the prosecution. 

“Remember Louis .Pelser’s testimony?” he 
asked, as usual reaching into memory in¬ 
stantly and correctly. “Pelser was wearing 
a blue serge suit, even though it was sum¬ 
mer, and perspiring heavily, as he testified. 

“He said he had been at work in a slice 
factory overlooking the scene of the murders 
and heard a shot. He looked out the win¬ 
dow. He remembered the window had been 
half open, and that they had not been able 
to free that particular window for some 
days.” 

TELLS OF SHOOTING 

“Pelser said he saw a man with a gun 
bending over another man who was kneeling 
In th3 street. He saw the armed man shoot 
the other man. Then Pelser said the armed 
man looked up at him, flburished his gun. 
Pelser testified he ducked, but looked up 
again In time to see and Jot down the 
robbers* auto license number as it sped away. 

“Pelser was asked could he identify the 
man who did the shooting. He said yes. He 
was asked whether that man was in the 
courtroom. He said yes. He was asked if 
he could point him out. He said yes. And 
he pointed to Sacco. 

“Then defense attorneys took over Pelser 
and the witness admitted that before the 
trial he had said, in the presence of his 
father and mother, a member of the prose¬ 
cution staff, and a stenographer, while being 
questioned in his home, that he could not 
Identify the man he saw doing the shooting, 

“ ‘How can you come in court now' and 
testify completely to the opposite of what 
you said then? You are lying now, are you 
not?, a defense attorney shouted at him. 

“ ‘No,’ said Pelser, and I am paraphrasing 
his testimony as I remember It,” Dever con¬ 
tinued- “ ‘No, I am not lying. I did not want 
to be a witness in this case. I did not want 
to get involved. I did not tell the truth 
when I first was questioned in order to avoid 
being entangled. But they brought me in, 
amyway, and now that I am under oath and 
here on this witness stand I will tell the 
truth, 

“‘I have never told the actual story of 
what I saw before/ 

“You know/* continued the Juror, easing 
his foot onto the bed, “it was obvious to me 
Pelser’s Identification testimony was a sur¬ 
prise to the prosecution, Katemann was 
not even questioning him. His assistant, 
Harold Williams (now a Superior Court 
Judge), was, 1 believe.” 
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PEOSECtJTION StJElPRISED 

•Telser’s intended value to th.e prosecu¬ 
tion, In tHeir estimation, judging from the 
emphasis of their questions, had "been to es¬ 
tablish the time and to show how the li¬ 
cense identification was obtained. When he 
went further and identified Sacco, the prose¬ 
cution appeared to be very much surprised. 

“In my estimation, Pelser seemed to bo 
telling the truth. 

“Of course, there has to be faulty evidence. 
If there were not, it would be impossible for 
one side to win. Faulty evidence is to be 
expected in any trial. The jury is there to 
pick It out. Our whole system of jurispru¬ 
dence would be wasteful and wrong if the 
printed word was the basis alone for arriv¬ 
ing at a verdict. Yet, that is what the post- 
trial writers expect to accomplish. And they 
select their evidence and what they will 
print of it, at that. 

“The jury has been condemned by per¬ 
sons who point out Vanzettl had a lot of 
witnesses who testified he was in Plymouth 
selling eels the day of the murders. 

*T remember one of those witnesses. 
Judged on appearance, he probably was the 
most effective. He seemed to be a pretty 
good fellow. Funny, I can’t remember his 
name. Anyway he said he saw Vanzettl In 
Plymouth that day, and that he remembered 
the day especially because he, the witness, 
was fixing his boat. 

“No matter how hard the prosecution 
tried, they could not iShake his testimony. 
He was convinced it was April 16, he had 
seen Vanzetti and he had a memory-jogging 
factor, the boat repair, to make the impres¬ 
sion strong in his mind. 

“Katzmann had about given up. In fact, 
as I recall It, he was on his way back to his 
seat, when he turned to the witness, an Ital¬ 
ian like the others who appeared for Van¬ 
zetti, and asked ‘Are you sure, positively 
sure, it was April 16 that you saw the de¬ 
fendant in Plymouth?’ 

“ ‘Well, I was not too positive myself,* re¬ 
plied the witness, ‘but I remember coming 
up on the train with a defense lawyer and 
we agreed it ought to be April 15.’ ** 

BOOKS OMIT STATEMENT 

“It Is irritating,” said Dever, “but the 
books by Sacco and Vanzettl sympathizers 
leave out that last statement, when talking 
about this positive witness for Vanzetti. 

“No wonder many people think the jury 
was daffy. How could they think anything 
else when they get only half the picture? 
The defense has tried the case in the news¬ 
papers. The prosecution, naturally, cannot. 
The result Is, the public simply has been 
overwhelmed by the defense evidence and 
little of that which prompted the Jury to 
reach a verdict of guilty ever Is made known.’* 

After the trial Mr. Dever resumed work 
at Filene's. At night he studied law, and 
in 1926 passed the bar exams. He remained 
with Filene’s, however, until 1933, becoming 
head of their employees arbitration board. 
He then joined the State division of em¬ 
ployment security, remaining there when it 
was taken over by the Federal Government 
in World War II. 

The Sacco-Vanzettl Jury’s service was not 
closed with the trial. For the next 6 years 
Its members and their families had to endure 
vilification In written comments and threat 
from the more radical of the condemned 
men’s supporters. Agitation carried to every 
corner of the globe. 

In Habana, an American General was 
threatened. Dutch radicals protested. Com¬ 
munist mass meetings in Brussels adopted 
resolutions, In Czechoslovakia new trial 
resolutions were approved. American Lega¬ 
tions in Sofia, Buenos Aires, Lisbon, and To¬ 
kyo received bombing threats. The Paris 
Embassy was bombed. Algerians, Chinese, 
Bouth Africans, and Eussians demanded Sac¬ 
co and Vanzettl be freed. 


Milan was the scene of many demonstra¬ 
tions. The Swiss labor movement sent a pe¬ 
tition signed by 156,000 persons. Governor 
Fuller, by 1927, had received 17,000 first-class- 
postage letters. 

COMMUNIST TIRADES 

In this maelstrom, the Communist press 
was the vortex. Its tirades knew no bounds. 
It advocated further legalities and probably 
was a leading contributor to the more than 
$360,000 fund that was raised by defense com¬ 
mittees. What other sums were obtained in 
the name of Sacco and Vanzetti and put to 
purely radical use cannot be estimated, but 
fund-raising totals are obscure in the record. 

In this period, the Jury was dismissed as 
an incompetent, prejudiced, vindictive group 
of witch hunters. Judge Thayer received the 
worst of the epithets. His life history was 
explored; any chance remark he may have 
made, whether while playing golf in this 
State or paying the bellhop, in a hotel in 
Spain, that might be construed as anti¬ 
democratic and distorted and played up in 
“liberal” and left-wing brochures, articles 
and speeches. 

By 1927, sympathizers of Sacco and Van¬ 
zetti attained an objective. So great had 
been the torrent of criticism that many level¬ 
headed persons who normally might have 
permitted the law to take its course were 
persuaded to doubt fairness of the trial The 
crescendo clamoring for a new trial became 
immense. 

Three times motions for a new trial were 
argued before Judge Thayer; each time they 
were denied. Twice the defense went to the 
State supreme court on complaints that 
Judge Thayer was not correct in denying ad¬ 
mission of so-called new evidence. The high 
court upheld the Jurist. 

Sacco was in and out of the insane asylum, 
while Vanzetti's sanity was questioned. A 
convicted murderer from New Bedford, Ce- 
lestine Medeiros, confessed in the death 
house to being involved in the East Brain¬ 
tree hold-up and killings and said Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not implicated. His account 
was checked and thrown out as false. 

“For a year or more after the trial we were 
being called by the Governor or some other 
aTithorlty determining whether there was 
possibility of error,” juror Parker said. “The 
Governor desired to give them every break 
he could.” 

ADVISORY BOARD NAMED 

In 1927, Governor Fuller appointed an ad¬ 
visory board of President Lowell of Harvard, 
President Stratton of Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, and Judge Robert A. 
Grant. This group called in the jury mem¬ 
bers separately. 

“Is there anything about this whole case 
that bothers you?” Mr. Dever recalled he was 
asked after reviewing the trial with the 
group. “Is there anything that makes you 
doubt the verdict was not just, on thinking 
it over?” 

Governor Fuller summoned jury members 
singly for his own review of the case. Mr, 
Dever said he was questioned, with his ac¬ 
quiescence, in the presence of a stenographer. 
Then the Governor took him aside, out of 
earshot of everybody else, the Juror recalled, 
put his arm on his shoulder and asked If 
there was any matter Dever would like to 
get off his chest about the trial. 

The Governor also asked what part of the 
evidence Dever thought the most conclusive, 
Mr. Dever said he replied there was no par¬ 
ticular thing alone, but groups of related 
evidence, which taken in conjunction, made 
a verdict of guilty the only possible one and 
the just one. 

The' Governor's advisory board had three 
questions to answer: 

Was the trial fairly conducted? 

Was evidence discovered after the trial of 
such Importance a new trial was warranted? 


RECORD 

Are members of the board convinced be¬ 
yond a reasonable doubt that Sacco and Van¬ 
zetti were guilty of the murders? 

Having read 7,000 pages of testimony and 
talked to 102 witnesses and the jury, the 
board found in the affirmative on the first 
and third questions and in the negative on 
the second, all by unanimous votes. Their 
report was made public August 6. 

APPEALS TO 14 JUSTICES 

April 9, 1927, Sacco and Vanzetti were sen¬ 
tenced to die the week of July 10. In the 
next 17 days, appeals were taken to 14 jus¬ 
tices in four courts. Judge Broadhurst in 
Suffolk County refused a stay; Chief Justice 
Walter P. Hall, of the Superior Court, refused 
to appoint a new judge to hear a new trial 
motion; Judge George A. Sanderson, of State 
supreme court, refused a habeas corpus writ; 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, of State su¬ 
preme court, refused a habeas corpus, and 
Judge George W. Anderson, of the United 
States district court, reftised a habeas corpus. 

The full bench of the State supreme court 
heard exceptions to Judge Thayer’s denial of 
a new trial, and denied the exceptions. Then 
Judge Plall refused a stay of execution. Judge 
James M Morton, Jr, of United States dis¬ 
trict court, refused a habeas corpus. Judge 
Holmes refused a stay and an order of notice 
on a writ of certiorari. 

Then the defendants’ counsel went to the 
United States Supreme Court. First Justice 
Brandeis refused a stay, then Justice Stone, 
and finally, Chief Justice Taft declined to 
return to the United States from Canada to 
take any action. 

Final appeal was to Judge James A. Lowell 
of the United States district court and, 
again, to Judge Anderson on August 22. The 
next day Sacco and Vanzetti were electro¬ 
cuted, while 800 police armed with machine- 
guns, gas bombs, and high-pressure hoses 
stood guard around the prison. 

The controversy has continued, however, 
in book, poem, play, magazine, and occa¬ 
sional newspaper article. Justice Frankfurt¬ 
er remains silent, but his lead is being fol¬ 
lowed by a group including Philip Murray 
of the CIO, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, of the CIO Auto Workers, Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, and Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard. 
They sponsored a “manifesto” in 1947 and 
are attempting to have a memorial bas-relief 
to Sacco and Vanzetti set up in Boston Com¬ 
mon. 

NEW BOOK TYPICAL 

Typical of the literature is “The Legacy of 
Sacco and Vanzetti,” previously mentioned. 
In 696 pages, packed with legal references, 
Professor Morgan and Mr. Joughin present 
what Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., also a Har¬ 
vard professor, calls a cogent evaluation of 
the legal and sociological aspects. 

As demonstrated In the interviews, a ma¬ 
jority of the Sacco-Vanzetti jury survivors 
consider the rarity of the bullets found on 
Sacco and in Berardelll’s body extremely sig¬ 
nificant. Perhaps this was the most damn¬ 
ing of all factors Involved. 

The cogent evaluation of Professor Morgan 
and Mr. Joughin does not even mention this 
extraordinary evidence in Its lengthy exam¬ 
ination of the data presented against Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 

Justice Frankfurter, who orated loudest 
and longest against the verdict, does not al¬ 
lude to the bullet evidence in the Case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, his hook on the trial. 

By such omission Is strength given the 
allegation that Sacco and Vanzetti were not 
convicted on the murder evidence. By such 
omissions Is the Jury's fitness placed In a 
false light. 

A later era recognized the grave threat to 
democratic processes that the fact distorted, 
or omitted, can be. It is no compliment to 
American Justice and fair play that for these 
many years the Sacco-Vanzetti jury has been 
damned in books written without even 
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knowledge of whether its members were alive 
or dead to respond. 

Time continues, of course, its inexorable 
inroad on the small band of courageous cit¬ 
izens who fulfilled a basic responsibility of 
citizenship—jury service. 

The years have not brought any member 
riches, but they have brought strengthened 
conviction that the verdict was in complete 
accord with the consciences and the evi¬ 
dence—and that it was just. 

NO COMMENT 

‘T have never commented publicy on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case and have no intention 
of doing so now/’ said Frederick G. Katz- 
mann, of Hyde Park, who as Norfolk County 
District Attorney in 1921, headed the prose¬ 
cution staff in the celebrated murder trial. 
Mr. Katzmann is president of a savings bank 
and still practices law. 

**GTnLTTl” SAYS EL WIN HATTVER, COURT 
STENOGRAPHER AT TRIAL 

There was no doubt in the mind of a New 
Bedford resident who heard every word of 
testimony in the Sacco-Vanzetti trial that 
the two defendants were guilty of murder. 
El win H. Hauver, of 427 Bedford Street, has 
had nearly a half-century’s experience in 
listening to murder trials and recording the 
proceedings. He was one of two official court 
stenographers at the Dedham trial in June 
and July 1921. 

“You can’t put it too strongly, my belief 
in the justice of the verdict and guilt of the 
men and the fairness of the trial,” said Mr. 
Hauver, who retired this year as official 
stenographer for the Bristol County Superior 
Court. 

“Of course, I’ve seen a lot of murder trials, 
and other trials in forty-odd years and I 
think I’m in a position to be a pretty good 
judge. At the time of the Sacco-Venzetti 
trial there was not a single person I ran 
across In the courtroom who thought they 
were innocent. With one exception,” he 
added smiling, ’’a newspaperman.” 

Of Judge Webster Thayer, who has been 
accused of prejudice by Sacco-Vanzetti 
sympathizers, Mr. Hauver declared, “There 
was no question about his fairness. There 
was no question about his courage, either. 
He was not afraid of man or the devil.” 

In his opinion the so-called radicalism of 
the defendants played no part in influencing 
the verdict of guilty. Most of the sensa¬ 
tional emphasis on this came after the trial# 
he believes. Encouragement for later gen¬ 
erations to think the pair were not convicted 
on the evidence has come from books like 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter's. 
Mr Hauver said. 

Frankfurter’s book condemning the ver¬ 
dict, The Case of Sacco and Vanzettl, “dis¬ 
torted the facts,” the New Bedford man feels. 

“We, the other stenographer and I, heard 
every word said, we heard every consultation 
between judge and counsel and prosecution. 
There was not a single word relating to that 
trial Involving the court we did not hear. 
And in my mind there was no question that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty as charged.” 

Mr. Hauver’s experience with murder oases 
began in 1903 when he was attached to the 
Boston Police Department. 


Manhaftanville Center 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
ov 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap, November 27,1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Mid- 
Century Wliite House Conference on 
Children and Youth being held here in 


Washington this week focusses atten¬ 
tion on the Manhattanville Center, lo¬ 
cated in my district, described by the 
New York Times as a potent force for 
combating juvenile delinquency and en¬ 
couraging good citizenship in an over¬ 
crowded section of Manhattan. Mem¬ 
bers will be interested in the appended 
editorial from the November 29 New 
York Times which deals with the out- 
standmg work of this center. It follows: 

Manhattanville Center 

A potent force for combating juvenile de¬ 
linquency and encouraging good citizenship 
in a tragically underpivileged area of the 
city is the Manhattanville Neighborhood 
Center, at 514 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth Street. Here 45,000 persons 
are living in badly overcrowded housing. 
Roughly one-thir4 of the residents of the 
region are Negroes, one-third are Puerto 
Ricans, and the remaining third comprises 
22 nationalities- All of these human beings 
are squeezed into an area of about 50 city 
blocks. 

Like all enterprises of its kind, the center 
requires generous contributions from its 
friends to enable it to carry on. If adequate 
funds ai'e received, the center hopes to de¬ 
velop a leisure-time program for aged per¬ 
sons, to cultivate more constructive and more 
social attitudes among juvenile gangs, to 
keep younger children from being attracted 
by gangs, to formulate an effective adult- 
education program, and to carry out exten¬ 
sive phycical repairs to the center itself. 

Last summer, with the cooperation of Co¬ 
lumbia University Teachers College, repre¬ 
sentatives of the center visited 3,679 dwelling 
units in the area in a laudable project to 
redesign and redevelop the community. The 
results of the study are now being tabulated. 
Donations from friends will make more con¬ 
structive surveys of this kind possible. 
Checks should be sent to the Manhattanville 
Center Bxisiness Office, at 2852 Broadway, 
New York 27, 


A Clean Fulfillment 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON- JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the following editorial from the Manila 
Bulletin of Saturday, October 14, 1950; 

A CLEAN Fulfillment 

The 6-year task of the War Damage Com¬ 
mission is drawing to a close. The commis¬ 
sioners have completed and sent to President 
Truman their final r^ort on the public 
property rehabilitation phase of their work, 
which is the most visible and tangible of all 
the things that have been done for the people 
of the Philippines under the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 

The full scope of restoration Is impressive. 
It often escapes the notice of people who 
live here because the process has been neces¬ 
sarily gpradual. The Impact of surprise is 
apparent in the faces and the remarks of 
people who leave the country and return to 
note the progress made in removing the 
horrible scars of war. 

The payment of war dmnage money to 
Individuals and private entitles used up most 
of the sums allotted to the Fhih^lnes for 
rehabilitation. The sum available for re¬ 
storing public buildings and properties of the 


government was ^110,500,000. Schools got 
most of it, with national government build¬ 
ings, hospitals, and dispensaries, provincial 
and municipal buildings, irrigation projects 
and waterworks and government corpora¬ 
tions sharing in that order. 

The Philippine Government at the same 
time has spent since 1945 an estimated rSO,- 
000,000 of its money on rehabilitation of 
public properties. Much of this has gone 
into construction of roads and bridges, the 
cost of which was shared half and half be¬ 
tween the United States and Philippine Gov¬ 
ernments. This has led to the erroneous 
impression that all public restoration work 
was so shared. Except in a few cases where 
work on necessary projects had already been 
started, or under other special arrangement^, 
the cost of restoring public buildings was 
wholly paid for out of war damage funds 
from the United States. 

The commission’s report to the President 
Is factually complete, ably presented and well 
edited, with illustrations, but it modestly 
fails to bring forward one notable fact which 
should not go unmentioned. With all the 
huge expenditure of money involved, no 
breath of scandal has touched the operation. 
There must have been minor defections, mis¬ 
takes and failures, but none were important 
enough to come to public notice. There has 
been a clean fulfillment of pxiblic trust. 

The American commissioners and staff 
people are getting ready to leave their jobs 
and go home Most of them, including Com¬ 
missioners Prank Waring and John O’Don¬ 
nell, will have left by the end of next month. 
It is quite possible that other Americans will 
be sent here by their Government to im¬ 
plement the recommendations of the Bell 
mission's report. In our opinion the best 
qualified Americans for that work would be 
Commissioners Waring and O’Donnell. 
Could they be induced to stay? 


British Commonwealth Colombo Plan For 
Economic Development 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. JAYITS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
essential elements in our fight against 
the Communist totalitarian drive to cap¬ 
ture the free world is economic recon¬ 
struction and development. This is the 
best way to give the millions of Asia, 
Africa, liatin America, and Europe some¬ 
thing to fight for. 

The appended editorial on the Co¬ 
lombo plan of the British Common¬ 
wealth nations is based upon their con¬ 
siderable experience in the Par East and 
is an indication of the magnitude of the 
effort required to do the job which needs 
to be done. It is significant that on the 
basis of an expenditure of over $5,0§0,- 
000,000 only modest improvements are 
healed for in standards of living, and yet 
the decisive victory over oommuniatn is 
imdoubtedly to be based upon the effort 
to raise standards of living. The New 
York Times editorial of November 20, 
1950, follows: 

The Colombo Plan 

One of the greatest adventures In aid for 
imderdevelc^ed areas was officially launched 
yesterday by the seven countries of the 
British Commonwealth. It is the “Colombo 
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Plan for Cooperative EcoiionDC Development 
111 South and Southeast Asia.” Heie is a 
practical, hard-headed, realistic approach to 
a vital problem in an area of the globe that 
contains 570,000,000 people and, among other 
things, exports just about all the world’s 
jute and rubber and two-thirds of the woild’s 
tin. 

It Is hardly necessary at this moment to 
point out the value of a plan that can lessen 
or help to defeat the menace of communism 
in southeast Asia. The economic front is as 
important in the long run as the military 
and political fronts Hunger is the Com¬ 
munist’s best ally, and hunger is the normal 
state 111 southeast Asia. So the plan rij:,htly 
aims at food more than anything, and in 
t^at connection at providing the technical 
advice and training to make increases in ag¬ 
ricultural production. An idea of the tre¬ 
mendous urgency of the problem can be 
gained from the fact that in 20 years, at 
the present rate of population increase, there 
will be 150,000,000 more mouths to feed in 
the area. In other words, just to maintain 
the present miserably low standard of living, 
production must be increased enough to feed 
that many more people. 

Each region in the plan has specified 
what it needs -and what it can do to help 
itself. The Commonwealth countries are 
pledged to provide as much of the remainder 
as they can. Whatever happens, that much 
Will be done in the next 6 years. Beyond that, 
the success or failure of the plan will de¬ 
pend upon American aid. In principle, the 
Colombo plan does just what we believe 
should be done—^the improvement of under¬ 
developed areas through a maximum of self- 
help. This is a sort of Commonwealth point 
4. Our own point 4 program is not big 
enough. The French and Dutch have their 
own problems in southeast Asia. Either we 
help or the Colombo plan will remain re¬ 
stricted to a scope too small to be decisive. 
Since It conforms to our policies and aims, 
the presumption is that Washington will co¬ 
operate as much as it can. 


The Negro Is Being Misled on Integration 
and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday/, November 30,19SO 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Speaker, Davis 
Lee, Negro publisher of the Newark 
CN. J.) Telegram, has written some very 
interesting editorials for his publication. 
I am of the opinion that leadership such 
as represented by this writer will accom¬ 
plish a great deal more for Negroes than 
radical proposals offered by those who 
would use race prejudice to exploit the 
Negro race for their own benefit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a recent editorial writ¬ 
ten by Lee, which represents sound 
thinking and the most reasonable atti¬ 
tude presented by any loader of the 
Negro race: 

Tile more I travel, listen, and observe, the 
more convinced I become that the Negro has 
been grossly misled in this matter of Inte¬ 
gration and civil rights. 

It appears to me that the first things 
should come first, and that our economic 
well-bslng Is of greater significance than the 
privilege or right to attend a white school 


or to associate with white people on an equal 
social basis provided by Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions and pressure legislation. - 

As a Negro and an American, I naturally 
want to see my race enjoy every right, privi¬ 
lege, and opportunity enjoyed by any other 
American, but I am opposed to any type of 
agitation designed to 'deprive the other fel¬ 
low of a right to be associated with his own 
kmd exclusii/ely, if he so desires I would 
like to reserve such a right for myself and 
definitely would not want it encroached upon 
by a Supreme Court edict oi any other kind 
of interfeience. 

The right granted to one or two Negroes 
in Virginia or some other Southern SLote to 
enter a State graduate school is of no benefit 
to the millions ot our people who are in need 
of the bare necessities of hie, and when the 
fortunately situated members of the race 
conduct such campaigns of agitation for 
selfish gam the needy masses suffer. 

While the South does not provide ample 
or adequate modern school facilities for Ne¬ 
groes everywhere, neither does it provide 
completely modern facilities for white 
schools, because the money is not available 
for such a vast undertaking. However, rapid 
progress has been made and in Montgomery, 
Ala., and several other communities the 
Negro schools far exceed the white schools 
in modernization and physical appearance. 
Neither do the majority of southern Negroes 
nor the majority of the whites approve of 
the present program to disrupt a custom 
which has served both races well down 
through the years and contributed so much 
to the Negro’s economic security. 

Just what would bo the future educational 
status of the Negro in the South if the leg¬ 
islatures of all of the Southern States would 
enact legislation withdrawing State financial 
support from all schools of higher learning, 
starting at the high-school level? Not only 
is this possible, but if it should come to pass, 
the Negro would be unable to finance his own 
educational program. Negro financed edu¬ 
cational programs have been a failure in the 
past and nothing miraculous has happened 
which would cause a normal person to as¬ 
sume that the futuie holds any better 
prospect. 

Years ago southern Negro educators made 
annual pilgrimages to the North to raise 
funds for the support of their schools and 
this practice continued until northern phil¬ 
anthropists found out that the Negro educa¬ 
tors were the beneficiaries instead of the 
schools. The AME Church, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, and some other minor denom¬ 
inations have been active in the field of 
Negro education, but their achievements 
have been nothing to write homo about. 
Not only that, but every year charges have 
fiown thick and fast anent the misappropria¬ 
tions of school funds. The operation of 
Negro schools has not only produced some of 
the Nation’s juiciest scandals but Is a dam¬ 
aging refiectlon of the Negro’s integrity and 
his ability to operate and finance an edu¬ 
cational program. 

No race or nationality In this Nation has 
excelled or equaled the Negro in educational 
attainment and achievement, but this edu¬ 
cational opportunity was not only created by 
white dollars but has been financed by white 
people throughout the Nation, It is an un¬ 
fortunate fact, that Negroes contribute very 
little to their own community well-being and 
Improvement and this fact should be taken 
into account by these agitators before they 
initiate their program for demands in the 
field of education. 

Instead of spending thousands of dollars 
to finance unnecessary court fights for priv¬ 
ileges which will cost the race millions in lost 
valuable friendships and racial good will, our 
leaders should go into the Negro ghettoes 
and force the local grocer to carry prime 
meats and sell to our people grade A products 
which will make us healthy. 


EECORD 

I live in Newark, N J., one of the sup¬ 
posedly liberal cities, and it is impossible 
to find prime beef or grade A cuts of any 
kind of meat m the Negro sections of the 
ciiy. This situation is true throughout the 
United States. Grocers in Negro communi¬ 
ties carry the most inferior brands. 

Go into cny Negro community, and the 
meat-market windov/s are filled with cheap, 
inferior smoked and salt meats Some of it 
was put through seme curing process after 
It had gone bad. 

It IS no wonder that the death rate is so 
high among Negroes. When one considers 
the food situation plus inado^mate housing, 
It IS a wonder that the death rale is not 
higher. 

It appears to me that our leaders should 
direct thoir efierts toward correcting these 
abuses which are undermining our very e.;- 
istence And these abuses are not practiced 
against us by white people alone; our own 
people are just as bad. 

Negro restaurants buy the cheapest food 
and charge the highest price Last week, on 
a tour of five States, I was not able to get 
a decent cup of coffee. Some of the coffee 
sold to me looked like mud and tasted woise. 

It is very apparent to me that the Negro 
leaders of this Nation have a distorted sense 
of real values. They appear to be more in¬ 
terested in breaking down racial barriers and 
conducting expensive campaigns of agitation 
in spreading hate than in directing their 
efforts, energies, and money toward the at¬ 
tainment of the intangible essentials of life. 

I was in Atlanta last week and was greatly 
Impressed by the large number of outstand¬ 
ing and progressive Negro businesses. At¬ 
lanta is strictly a segregated city. I was in 
several Now England cities this week-where 
there is not supposed to be any segregation, 
and I found not one creditable Negro busi¬ 
ness. 

The only owned and operated Negro radio 
station is not in New York, but in Atlanta. 
Segregation has not only given the Negro in 
the South an opportunity to carve out his 
industrial and economic destiny, but it has 
forced him to the fore as the most substan¬ 
tial and economically secure Negro in the 
world. 

The Negro In New York, Newark, and other 
supposedly liberal centers may enjoy the 
privilege to eat wl* ere ho pleases or go to any 
theater or public place of amusement, but a 
Negro can’t get a license In Newark to operate 
a liquor package store, and there are any 
number of fields that ho can’t enter business 
In other eastern and northern cities. But 
this Is not true in the South, a Negro can 
enter any kind of business he wishes and 
southern whites will even lend the money. 
Some of the largest contractors In the South 
are Negroes. 

Northern Negro dollars spent to force 
southern white universities to admit Negroes 
will certainly not contribute anything toward 
continued good race relations In the South, 
and race relations were definitely on the im¬ 
prove until all of these school suits started. 

I find more race prejudice In the East than 
I have found in Georgia or Mississippi. Two 
weeks ago 10 tourist camps refused to rent 
me a cabin Just outside of Pittsburgh, and 
Pennsylvania is one of the first States to 
enact a civil-rights law. 

If the NAACP is really interested in cor¬ 
recting a real evil in the school situation then 
it should direct its efforts toward the schools 
in Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
which is a little closer than the nearest 
southern school target. 

The American race situation has not only 
taken on added alarming proportions but has 
developed Into a serious problem which 
could explode and create a national crisis. 
Instead of trying to find peace in Korea and 
in other foreign lands our leaders, both white 
and colored, should try to find a panacea for 
these racial Ills and establish peace at home 
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before advocating it abroad. We are not in 
a position to teach the other fellow how to 
establish unity in his bailiwick when we 
don't have it in our own. 


Congress and Its Work 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of Washington correspondents has 
launched a worthy effort to add to public 
knowledge of the work of Congress and 
its Members, and under unanimous con¬ 
sent I include in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record the following let¬ 
ter received from Hal J. Miller, editor, 
Your Congress magazine: 

Committee for Congress, 
Washington, D, C., December 2, 1950. 

Dear Congressman Perkins: There has 
been a unanimous expression of approval 
of the proposal of our Committee for Con¬ 
gress to broaden the knowledge of Congress 
and its work through a national educational 
program. 

We have received many suggestions for 
study subjects and articles for Your Congress 
magazine, and in order to keep all Members 
of the House and Senate fully informed on 
this activity, it has been suggested that the 
editorial content of the publication should 
be described in the Congressional Record. 

In fact, it is our Intention to conduct all 
business of the Committee for Congress in a 
virtual “goldfish bowl.” While it is felt that 
such an educational program will accom¬ 
plish most if it operates as an unfettered 
citizen project, free to carry on its work, 
unhampered by official restrictions, it is rec¬ 
ognized that the Members themselves must 
have a voice in what is said about Congress. 

Our founding committee of veteran news¬ 
paper observers of our legislative system has 
been assured that leading representative 
citizens will be pleased to serve on the per¬ 
manent Committee for Congress and assist 
it in various ways. 

The Committee for Congress Is being In¬ 
corporated as a nonprofit corporation in the 
District of Columbia. 

Distinguished Members of the House and 
Senate who have Indicated their approval of 
efforts to strengthen our democracy through 
the proposed study plan are being asked to 
serve as an advisory committee. Close liaison 
will be maintained with all official congres¬ 
sional sources so that accurate reports on 
the work of Congress can be printed. 

The magazine will publish pictures of all 
Members, committees, and Hill officials. 
Articles will be checked carefully for authen¬ 
ticity and a strictly nonpartisan policy will 
be maintained In the distribution of educa¬ 
tional or informational material, either in 
Your Congress magazine or in publications 
of the committee. 

In addition to factual, down-to-earth ar¬ 
ticles explaining how Congress and its com¬ 
mittees function, how bills are introduced, 
how legislation Is worked out in conference, 
and so on, there will be numerous features 
in the magazine of general reader interest. 

An important feature will be a question- 
and-answer column In which the queries of 
students and readers can be answered au¬ 
thoritatively. Members of the House and 
Senate will be asked to write articles. Vet¬ 
eran Members or former Members will com¬ 
pare Congress today with its work in times 


gone by. There will be personality sketches 
of our great congressional personalities, the 
Borahs, the Cannons, the LaFollettes, the 
Websters, the Clarks, the Norrisses, and 
others Duties of various Hill officials will 
be explained. 

There will be a summary of legislation 
before Congress, of legislation enacted, and 
of legislation slated for consideration. 

An important feature will be the Congress 
Study Council and its plans for utilization 
of study material in schols, colleges, unions, 
employee groups, service clubs, women’s 
clubs, and other assemblages 

It has also been proposed that we have a 
department for young readers, which might 
he used to carry pictures of children and 
young friends of Members of the Senate and 
House with brief articles about them or 
written by them. 

In addition to educational uses of the pub¬ 
lication, the committee for Congress v/ill en¬ 
deavor to correct a bad public relations situ¬ 
ation resulting from the fact that when some 
citizens visit the Capitol they find few Mem¬ 
bers on the Senate or House floor. 

This leaves the impression that Members 
do not take time to attend the sessions, when 
actually they may be busy in committee, 
meeting constituents or handling correspond¬ 
ence in their own offices. 

By having Your Congress magazine avail¬ 
able to all visitors to the Capitol, either 
through the guide service, or at the news¬ 
paper stands, it will be possible to explain 
how Congress does its business, and that it 
IS not always necessary for all Members to 
be on the floor at one time. 

The committee’s principal channel of edu¬ 
cation will be Your Congress magazine, but 
we will use radio, television, motion pictures, 
speakers, special events, and other media. 
Members of Congress or their designated rep¬ 
resentatives can serve as study discussion 
leaders if time and the occasions warrant. 

The educational project will be financed 
by public subscription and the sale of pub¬ 
lished materials. The great educational 
foundations and noted philanthropists have 
been asked to consider sponsoring the entire 
program on a long-range basis, as it is ac- 
knoMedged to be of prime Importance to 
widen a knowledge of our Congress and 
Government if we are to sustain this free, 
democratic, representative, republican sys¬ 
tem. A program that is dedicated entirely 
to the defense and support and improve¬ 
ment of our congressional system is certainly 
deserving of some practical assistance from 
the Congress itself and its Members. 

The following letter represents the views 
of a private citizen about the value of this 
project. 

Respectfully yours, 

Hal. J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Committee for 
Congress, Sponsor of Congress 
Study Councils, Washington^ D. C. 


Is the Loss of Asia Very Near? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5,1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speak:er, the dan¬ 
ger to America is the greatest in our his¬ 
tory, MacArthur fought the possibility 
of drifting into a war in Korea, to be 
fought by us. He urged, even begged 
support for Chiang and the Nation¬ 


alist forces, the only friends we have in 
China. Their manpower was very great; 
ours, small. They held off Japan 7 years. 

Congressman Judd in the House urged 
this over and over again. He pointed out 
that going to war in Korea, after losing 
the mainland of China to communism, 
was like trying to salvage the little fin¬ 
ger after abandoning the palm of the 
hand. Militarily, the terrain of Korea 
was the worst that could be selected. 

So a major military disaster to our 
own utterly inadequate forces stares us 
in the face. All this time Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has stopped and 
sabotaged the 500,000 well-trained Chi¬ 
nese soldiers on Formosa from attack¬ 
ing the Communists we fight. An esti¬ 
mated million guerrillas are on the 
mainland of China. They ask not for 
gifts to their economy; no gifts of our 
men for their battle. Instead, Acheson 
and our President deny them even the 
right to buy munitions from us. Our 
warships stop them from landing on the 
mainland to help fight the very Commu¬ 
nists that shoot our pitiful little forces 
m the back. 

In spite of this incredible slap in the 
face, Wellington Koo only a few days ago 
renewed China’s offer of 40,000 troops. 
They are equipped and ready. Their 
own ships are also ready to transport 
them to the fight. 

The numbers and equipment of the 
Communists in North Korea were con¬ 
cealed from us by our State Department. 
Just so it has misrepresented the num¬ 
bers and equipment of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists on the Korean border. So sure 
was it that the Chinese Communists 
would not attack, it reported that our 
boys would be home for Christmas. The 
war would soon be over. Now its minions 
falsely charge MacArthur with making 
such reports. They want to make him 
ridiculous and destroy him just as they 
did Chiang Kai-shek and just as they do 
Syngman Rhee. The reason and the al¬ 
ternative is Russia and communism, 
agrarian reform, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

If Chiang’s forces could only be al¬ 
lowed to attack the flank of the Com¬ 
munists. That might well occupy half 
the Cc'mmunist forces now in Korea and 
save u^ from the disaster threatening us. 
They are the only relief in sight for our 
dying, freezing, and fleeing men. Ache- 
son’s refusal to accept their offer and 
ship munitions to them a few years ago 
makes the charge of conspiracy within 
our own Government to deliver Asia and 
the Pacific to the Communists, the only 
reasonable explanation. If we have no 
friends willing to fight in China then the 
whole Korean adventure made no sense 
from the start. 

Our delegates at the UN are instructed 
to meet with Chinese Communists on the 
Communists’ terms. Their charge is 
**Americans are aggressors” in Asia. How 
can our delegates do it? Especially Re¬ 
publican delegates? They should resign 
before such humiliation. They have even 
given up the veto right to stop negotia¬ 
tions, headed by the British, looking 
toward the recognition of Communist 
China’s right to be called respectable 
and fit to sit in the family of nations. 
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These are real Communists; as rough 
and tough liquidators of their opposition 
as the Russian Communists themselves. 

Oh, where, oh, where are the Latti- 
mores now, who deceived us into treating 
them aL “agrarian reformers" not like 
other Communists? 

MacArthur made crystal clear to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars meeting in 
Chicago in August the disaster that 
threatens the United States at this hour. 
His statement was squelched and the 
information in it concealed from us by 
our President. Nevertheless the sub¬ 
stance of part of it is as follows: 

1. The abandonment of Formosa would 
create a base for enemy action at the very 
center of our defensive perimeter. 

2. Our enemy would be 150 miles closer 
to our present defensive areas of Okinawa 
and the Philippines than any other point in 
continental Asia. 

3. In Formosa there is at present concen¬ 
trated operational air and naval bases 
potentially greater than any concentration 
on the Asiatic mainland between the Yellow 
Sea and Singapore 

4. Formosa is like an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier and submarine tender, capable of 
offensive strategy endangering Okinawa and 
the Philippines. The Japanese made such 
use of Formosa. 

5. The abandonment of China to the Com¬ 
munists, including Formosa, makes our posi¬ 
tion in the Pacific untenable. 

6. It means the moving of any future 
battle area 5,000 miles eastward to the coast 
of the American continent—our own home 
shores. 

7 That will completely expose our friends 
in the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, Japan, and other areas, such as 
Alaska, the Aleutians and Hawaii. To use 
the language of MacArthur, it exposes them 
“to the lustful thrusts of those who stand for 
slavery against liberty, for atheism against 
God.” 

Were we to win World War II and then 
be betrayed to lose 5 years later world 
war III even now raging? Why did we 
enter this war without the deliberation 
and consent of Congress? Has Pearl 
Harbor been reenacted even more 
subtly? It is terrifying. 

Think of it. now three Republicans— 
Austin, Lodge, and Dulles—are being 
shoved out in front of the stage at the 
UN to accede to the demands of Russia, 
the abandonment to it of Asia and the 
Pacific. Our attention is being diverted 
from this central criminal tragedy by the 
byplay of the war ending in Korea. 
Surely these great Americans will sciiae 
at this last moment available to them, 
the opportunity to reverse the plot and 
make triumphant the will of the forces 
of liberty to stand against communism. 

There is but one possibility left of 
avoiding the spread of the third world 
war. The friendly forces still left in 
China, according to our best authorities, 
could with the material we could furnish 
them destroy their own Communist 
forces. If they are allowed to try, world 
war ITX might not develop further. 
Rus;;ia mi.ghi not foe able to fight a world 
war on two fronts. She must divide and 
conq^tT, as liltlcr advised. She must 
win Asia, now that the war has started 
there, before she can attack Europe and 
the rest of tlie world. 

The free fighting the Chlrese 

Ccraniunists, furnish us the only rea¬ 


sonable and honorable relief in sight. 
Let them join the UN forces with the 
Americans and the handful of British. 
That would be an honest “police action." 
It would unite the forces of freedom and 
make us all allies m a common cause 
against the spread of slavery around the 
world. 


The Future of Coffee in the American 
Economic Picture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
VVed?iesdai/, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m 
the Appendix of the Record, an address I 
delivered on December 5, 1950, at Boca 
Raton, Fla., before the National Coffee 
Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to be 
with you on this occasion, the annual meet¬ 
ing of your organization. As I look around 
me at the beautiful Boca Raton Club, with 
the majestic Atlantic Ocean ju.st a few yards 
away, it gives me a glow of pride in being an 
American. We arc not here to express or 
"conffrm our patriotism, but I cannot help 
remarking at the outset that we might all 
glance about us and thank God that we 
are living in an era and under a government 
that permits us to gather here and express 
our opinions on whatever subjects we might 
choose, without fear of reprisals. 

I hope that my remarks may be of some 
value to you in assembling your portion of 
the great jigsaw puzzle that is our agricul¬ 
tural and national economy. The subject of 
coffee is one high in my interest. As most 
of you know, I was born and reared in the 
State of Louisiana, which is the focal point 
for trade with the coffee-producing countries 
to the south of us. The city of New Orleans 
is and has been one of our Nation’s most im¬ 
portant ports. It is recognized as the gate¬ 
way to the Americas to the south of it, and 
to the great valleys of the Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, and Ohio Rivers to the north of it. 
Now Orleans ranks second on the list of our 
Nation’s seaports in the number of bags of 
coffee handled annually. Last year, 711,- 
000,000 pounds of coffee or about one-fourth 
of our total coffee imports passed through 
that city’s port facilities. Accordingly, I feel 
that my State and I have a vested Interest in 
your business. If you prosper and the coffee 
business goes well, Louisiana will benefit 
along with most of you, and I might add in a 
lighter vein that southern Louisiana looks to 
the coffee business for yet another reason. 
South Louisiana is often referred to as the 
“Sugar Bowl" of the Nation, and I might say 
that our people would like to see at least one 
spoonful of Louisiana sugar in each one of 
your multitudinous cups of coffee. 

I shall more or less arbitrarily divide my 
remarks this morning into throe parts, but 
first, let me beg that you do not treat me 
like a certain Democratic Senator who died 
and descended into the lower regions. On 
his arrival, after he had shaken hands with 
the old devil himself, ho assumed control 
of all of the infernal regions, Several of 
the older inmates began to resent this dic¬ 
tation from a newcomer. He started issuing 


orders: “Stoke those fires; sharpen those 
pitchforks; torture those souls a little 
longer.” Finally, a committee of the older 
residents called upon him and demanded to 
know by what axithority he had assumed 
control over the whole of Hades. “You act 
as though you own this place,” snarled the 
committee chairman. “I do,” answered the 
Senator. “And where did you get it^" de¬ 
manded a voice from the rear. “Well,” re¬ 
torted the Senator, “didn’t the voters give 
me hell in the 1950 election?” 

As I started to mention, I would like to 
talk this morning about three things. First, 
I shall tell you a little about the so-called 
Gillette coffee report and its effect on coffee 
economies here and abroad. Second, I shall 
touch upon the role of the coffee industry 
in inter-American relations, and third, I 
would like to mention the future of coffee 
in the American economic picture. 

I presume that all of you aie already more 
or less familiar with the sum and substance 
of the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee’s 
preliminary report on coffee, which was re¬ 
leased as a subcommittee print late last 
spring. It has caused considerable furor 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, par¬ 
ticularly in Brazil and Colombia. One might 
say it was a brisk bit of tempest in the 
coffee pot This rcpoi’t was put out by a 
special subcommittee of the Senate’s Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, after 
hearings. I might add that although 1 am 
a member of the Agriculture, Committee, I 
was not on the subcommittee. 

Let me give you a little background on 
the coffee report The United States Senate 
adopted in April 1949 a resolution which pro¬ 
vided that in view of the ascending prices 
of agricultural commodities within our coun¬ 
try, an investigation should be made to de¬ 
termine who, if anyone, was reaping unrea¬ 
sonable and exorbitant profits. A subcom¬ 
mittee known as the Gillette subcommittee 
of the Senate agriculture group undertook 
to hold hearings on. and account for, price 
spreads of various agricultural commodities— 
the difference or spread, that is, between the 
price paid to the farmer and the cost to the 
American consumer in his market or gro¬ 
cery store. Food prices were going up. Who 
v;as getting the benefit? Coffee was one of 
the commodities investigated and hearings 
were held a year ago, In order to determine 
who was getting the lion’s share of the large 
discrepancy in price between producer and 
consumer. The result of these hearings was, 
of course, the widely publicized subcommit¬ 
tee print, the original coffee report. I had 
no prior knowledge of what had been ad¬ 
duced at the hearings, or what would be 
printed in the report, and I ansure you that 
the document came as much of a surprise 
to me as it must have to all of you. I read 
it carefully after the furor arose in the coffee 
industry, in our own State Department, and 
at the Washington embassies of coffee-grow¬ 
ing couutrios. 

The chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee designated me to head another 
subcommittee which wao^ to review and, in 
our d.iscrction, to revise the report. In short, 
I was an innocent, projected into the center 
of the controversy, In the role of moderator. 
I am not hero to either damn or defend the 
coffee report, nor even to explain it, and 
certainly not to apologize for It. In my own 
mind, I do not feel that it needs any apology 
because I know what it is. It is not an 
expression of foreign policy promulgated by 
a policy-making agency of our Government. 
It is only a report to a Senate committee, or 
in the last analysis, an opinion of a very 
small group of Investigators in the United 
States Senate. It was not, and ahould never 
have been construed as an official slap at our 
friends and neighbors to the south, 

It is indeed most regrettable that the cof¬ 
fee report received th© publicity and noto¬ 
riety that it did. UnforLuimtcly, the time of 
its pui)Ucatlon coincided, with bom© elections 
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being lield m South America. It became 
bhereiore a political springboard for anti- 
A.merican interests, who sought to represent 
it as an official statement of our Government, 
[t was because of this that the coffee report 
assumed international proportions all out 
Df reason to what it was, and is—the result 
Df hearings held by a reporting subgroup of 
a congressional committee. The opinion has 
been expressed that the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the original report should 
have been suppressed and kept completely 
from the public. I feel that such star cham¬ 
ber proceedings are mimical to our American 
concept of freedom of speech. A further 
effort was made to have the original report 
billed in committee. This, too, I opposed, as 
C believe that once the die was cast and the 
teport released, we should carry through and 
in full committee either affirm or deny the 
report’s validity. And that is exactly what 
we have done. 

The result of my subcommittee’s revision 
I am sure you are all also familiar with. 

1 assure you, it was no easy job to reconcile 
the different and frequently conflicting in¬ 
terests and apparently contradictory state¬ 
ments. I hope that the revision aided some¬ 
what in calming the troubled waters of in- 
fcer-American relations. 

Meanwhile, some relaxation and clarifica¬ 
tion of the coffee situation has come with 
time. The events m Korea occupy much of 
our attention. The over-all cost of living 
and of food has continued to climb but 
coffee is no longer a pacemaker in the up¬ 
ward procession. Coffee is off the fire, so to 
speak. 

And we have more light on the new crop 
that we all worried so much about. In 
earlier months we were faced with claims 
and counterclaims on the size of the crop, 
particularly the main crop in Brazil. The 
experts, if any there be, disagreed. Some 
said there was plenty; others pointed to 
drought in Brazil, floods in Guatemala and to 
unsettled conditions in Colombia. Our De¬ 
partment of Commerce saw no' immediate 
shortage. But we know now that the 1950 
crop was a short one, that the rising prices of 
futures did in some degree correctly fore¬ 
cast the emerging situation. In early Sep¬ 
tember 1960 our United States Department 
of Agriculture estimated preliminarily that 
the five Latin American countries which sup¬ 
ply most of our imports would have about 
10 percent less coffee for export during 1960- 
61 than in the previous year. 

A more recent and more comprehensive 
report by the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Foreign Crops and Markets, No¬ 
vember 20, 1950) indicates that world coffee 
production in 1950-51 is forecast at about 

2 percent below the 1949-50 output. The 
total crop is estimated at 36,766,000 bags of 
132 potinds each as compared with 37,486,000 
bags in the previous year, 38,926,000 bags in 
194 g„ 4 g and a prewar average of 41,600,000 
bags. 

There is, as there should be, considerable 
coffee usage in the producing countries. 
The forecast for exportable prodvictlon in 
1950-51 is 28,445,000 bags as compared with 
29,085,000 in 1949-50, 30,485,000 in 1948-49 
and a much larger prewar average of 35,017,- 
000 bags. 

The crop In Brazil of 17,800,000 bags is 
significantly lower than the 19,260,000 bags 
of last year and much lower than the 26,- 
350,000 bags average prewar. The Colom¬ 
bian prop of 6.740,000 bags is only slightly 
less than last year and substantially more 
than the 4,462,000 bags average of 1936-39. 
Guatemala actually came out with 60,000 
bags more than in the previous year. 

The Asian crop is up by about 200,000 bags 
as compared with last year but nevertheless 
produced little more than half as much as 
prewar. 

You very probably have heard something 
of increasing production in Africa. You are 
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likely to hear still more of it in years ahead. 
The facts seem to substantiate the rumors. 
The 1950-51 African crop is forecast at 4,- 
671,000 bags, substantially more than the 
4,176,000 of 1949-50 and a large increase over 
the 2,602,000 bags average of prewar 

There is also the matter of decline in con¬ 
sumption. Apparently there has been some 
decline, due in part, at least, to higher prices, 
in producing countries. Some think that 
consumption in the United States of America 
may have declined something like 5 percent 
since mid-1949. I can only report that the 
statistics which I have here of United States 
imports of coffee by months for all of 1949 
and through August 1950 are not entirely 
conclusive, because imports expanded sharp¬ 
ly after trouble broke out in Korea. Never¬ 
theless, through June 1950, imports were sub¬ 
stantially below the corresponding months 
of the previous year. 

United States imports of coffee, by month, 
1949-50 


Month 

1949 

i 1950 

Ifinufiry__ 

Pounds 

27S, 72S, 094 
219, 707, 4S0 
274, 042,108 
234, 881,134 
191, 0;i9, 704 1 

221, 073,168 

222, 270, 419 
211, 290,488 
254.958,824 
214, 348, 804 
201, 550, 841 
295, 820, 588 

PoUi^ds 

272,808, 447 
207,525, 114 
171,138, 24.3 
149,292, 581 
138, 551, 377 
128,871, 780 
277,020,447 
238,175,035 

Eobiiuiy_ 

Mm oh _ 

Api il__ 

Mnv . ___ 

.lmio_ ^ ,___ 

July.! 

Anf>us1-. ... . _ 

f=!('pt,ombGr _ _ _ . . 

Of.tobor ._ 


Novomhpi*. 


Dpco.mbf'r _ . . ..j 


Tnfivl .. 


2,916, 989, 580 





It also seems probable that western Eu¬ 
rope may have been using less coffee during 
early 1950 than a year previous. Data at 
hand show that ECA authorized between 
April 3, 1948 through June 30, 1950, a total 
of $16,600,000 for coffee procuiement but 
only $300,000 of that total was authorized 
April 1 to June 30, 1950. 

All of this suggests that the supply is 
somewhat tight and consumer resistance sub¬ 
stantial. Expansion in consumption of some 
competing drinks appears to be in the cards. 
This, I might add, seems to Indicate the 
need for more effective cooperation between 
the coffee producer and the coffee consumer. 

Few of you know better than I the need 
for maintaining cooperation within the na¬ 
tions of South and Central America. They 
need us, and we need them. If we are to 
maintain any degree of hemispheric soli¬ 
darity, we must extend the hand of friend¬ 
ship to our neighbors to the South. For too 
long, the “Gringoes,” with their dollar diplo¬ 
macy, exploited Latin American markets. 
I feel certain that a tremendous underlying 
factor in our present relations with our 
southern neighbors is the fact that most of 
them are keenly aware of the pseudo-colonial 
status Into which they were pushed in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Memories are long, but world events move 
on and require new solutions. 

It is Just lately that the tide has started 
to turn and that relative prosperity has ap¬ 
peared before the eyes of our South and 
Central American friends. During World 
War II, mainly as a result of an export boom 
and the nonavailability of imports, the Latin 
American countries accumulated large re¬ 
serves of gold and foreign exchange. A large 
part of this, shortly after the close of the 
war, went into the replenishment of con¬ 
sumer goods inventories and the expansion 
of plant facilities. In the first half of this 
year alone, Latin American republics ex¬ 
ported nearly three and one-half billion dol¬ 
lars in goods and services. Conversely, their 
importations amounted to over $3,000,000,- 
000—a large portion of which came from 
the United States. More than a quarter of 
our total exports have gone to Latin America 


this year. Also during the first quarter of 
1950, a record-breaking 39 percent of our 
country’s general merchandise imports came 
from South and Central America. 

To me, even more significant is the con¬ 
fidence that American businessmen have 
placed in the governments of Latin America. 
In 1946 the United States private investment 
capital in South America totaled $59,000,000. 
Last year this had increased over eightfold: 
American businesses had invested $481,000,- 
OOO woith with our southern neighbors. It is 
my private opinion that perhaps the largest 
single reason for this tremendous expansion 
of American confidence and investments m 
Latin America is that the countries to the 
south of us may represent the one under¬ 
developed area sufficiently removed from the 
threat of aggression, to attract sizable 
amounts of United States private capital. I 
say “sufficiently removed from the threat of 
aggression’’, but let me pause a moment. 
In these unhappy times of measuring every 
step we take and judging our every move 
on the basis of the ever-present threat of 
communism, we cannot blind ourselves to 
the fact that South America offers a tempt¬ 
ing field for the operation of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. It would be folly for us, ostrich- 
like, to stick our heads into the sand and 
blithely assume that the Communists have 
no interest in the vast resources of the south¬ 
ern Americas, or that they are not interested 
in fishing in troubled waters wherever there 
may be poverty and unrest. 

Not only economically but also militarily 
we should, we must, have the wholehearted 
cooperation of Latin America, and what to 
me IS more important, the Latin Americans 
must know that they can count on the coop¬ 
eration of the United States. Nor must any¬ 
one forget that inter-Amencan relations 
must be based upon mutuality The bene¬ 
fits flow both ways, as they should, to us and 
to Latin America. It is only on a basis of 
mutuality that we can build a solid economic 
and military bulwark against communism. 
We all recognize that the United States has 
certain common interests with Central and 
South America. If a stronger bond can be 
forged among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, they will prosper and their de¬ 
fense against oppression will be strength¬ 
ened. But it must be borne in mind that in 
order to draw of its benefits, all must con¬ 
tribute to Its preservation and development. 

As members of the coffee-importing busi¬ 
ness you aie all familiar with the necessity 
for the maintenance of amicable relations 
with Latin America. You know that the 
stress and strain of intrahemisphene diffi¬ 
culties is reflected not only in the availability 
and price of the product you handle but also 
in a degree of over-all cooperation that you 
may expect from our neighboring republics. 
The picture, however, is broader even than 
that. The growing dependence of the United 
States upon other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere is daily more apparent to you as 
representatives of what is probably the oldest 
large-scale Importing enterprise in the 
Americas. You will become increasingly im¬ 
portant in inter-American affairs. You are 
tacit emissaries to the countries of the south. 
The relations between the United States and 
those countries will depend in a largo meas¬ 
ure upon your business and social acumen. 
Wo must face facts—from day to day our 
contacts in South America and in Central 
America must be strengthened; good will 
must be fostered, and we must embark upon 
an era of unparalleled good feeling and fel¬ 
lowship with our neighbors and friends In 
Latin America. 

I say we must, and the need becomes more 
obvious as the world situation shows less and 
less sign of improvement. The United States 
consumes roughly 65 percent of the coffee 
produced in Central and South America, 
while the coffee-producing countries are de¬ 
pendent on. us for a substantial portion of 
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tlieir economy. Today we are awakening to 
tlie fact that the coffee-producing and other 
South American countries possess raw mate¬ 
rials completely indispensable to the devel¬ 
opment and defense of this hemisphere. I 
need only mention tin, copper, antimony, 
platinum, and many others. It is not, of 
course, my purpose here today to discuss the 
strategic aspect of our economy, although 
that subject would, I am certain, arouse your 
further Interest as to the absolute necessity 
for the friendly relationships that should, 
continue to exist among all of the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Let me put it this way, it is not only eco¬ 
nomically advisable that we cultivate the 
good will of the South and Central Ameri¬ 
can Republics; it has become a military ne¬ 
cessity if we are to continue any form of 
military production. Therefore, I say to 
you that your business relations with the 
coffee-producing countries and others in 
Latin America is a vital one. Our country 
and the Latin-American republics are com¬ 
ing to realise the urgent need we have for 
one another. You are all ambassadors 
without portfolio. I trust you will main¬ 
tain the high standard of friendship for our 
southern neighbors that we all now realize 
is necessary to our joint well-being. 

To return now to our specific concern 
l^ere—coffee and the coffee business: The 
authors of the original coffee report have 
been widely denounced for criticizing the 
method of certain South and Central Amer¬ 
ican countries employed to control the pro¬ 
duction and marketing of coffe, while we 
ourselves have a comprehensive govern¬ 
ment program of agricultural controls. The 
answer, however, is obvious; our Secretary 
of Agriculture Is directed by statute, to sell 
all price-supported crops when the market 
for them has reached parity figures. We 
have stored the storables. Although we 
have gathered and stored tremendous sur¬ 
pluses of many commodities, these will au¬ 
tomatically be released on the market when 
the price reaches or exceeds parity. In that 
way, our Government protects the farmers 
from ruinous prices, and also protects con¬ 
sumers against runaway prices in short-crop 
years. 

I would be the last person to attempt to 
tell our southern neighbors how to run their 
farm economy. I think, however, they 
might well profit by the experience—by the 
hitter experience, some people say, of our 
own Government. I am utterly convinced 
that the only way an agricultural economy 
can avoid the boom and bust cycle is toy 
sound planning. I do not care whether this 
planning is done by the farmers, or their 
cooperatives, or the Government, so long as 
It is carried out in a democratic manner, 
and 60 long as the farmer is permitted a 
voice in its execution and a fair return for 
what he produces. We all remember the 
disastrous low prices of the l03O’s. You will 
all recall, too, the T-cent coffee of 1940, and 
the stories of Brazilian locomotives burning 
coffee instead of coal—even of surplus coffee 
being dumped at sea. In all some 78,000,000 
bags of surplus Brazilian coffee are reported 
to have been destroyed between 1981 and 
1944. Tree planting has been sharply re¬ 
duced. I don’t think any of us want to go 
back to those days, but I feel that we would 
all welcome a greater degree of stabilization 
In the coffee industry. With the depletion 
of reserve coffee stocks over the last several 
years, you do not now have a cushion that 
those large reserves insured. Dry weather 
or frost can desolate the coffee crop, with a 
far more direct reflection now on world 
prices. Instability is not a good way to hold 
valued markets, 

X am sure we would all like to avoid the 
high prices of short years the glut of 


over-production seasons. We in America 
have, of course, no control over the produc¬ 
tion and marketing of world coffee. We 
can only speculate—and I use the word ad¬ 
visedly—and unobtrusively recommend from 
the basis of our own farm experience with 
other crops. The rest is up to the coffee¬ 
growing countries themselves. I will say 
only, that if coffee continues in short sup¬ 
ply, with attendant high prices, its produc¬ 
tion in other areas, in Africa, in Asia, and 
perhaps in the Indies will toe simulated con- 
sideratoly and meanwhile, the market for it 
may decline significantly in spite of popula¬ 
tion increases. 

When the Eighty-second Congress convenes 
next month, I hope to toe the chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. I know 
you are all interested to learn what, if any, 
recommendations the committee may make 
to the Senate regarding the coffee industry. 
At this point, I know only one which will 
affect your business. Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma, who, incidentally, was defeated 
and will not toe back m January, and Senator 
Gillette, who will toe back, have introduced 
bills in the Senate which will permit the in¬ 
clusion of coffee in the definition of the word 
“commodity” as used in the Commodity Ex¬ 
change Act. According to Senator Gillette’s 
bill, coffee will toe subject to the Commodity 
Exchange Act but theie will toe no further 
substantial amendment of the act. On the 
other hand, Senator Thomas' bill will not 
only add cofiee and other agricultural prod¬ 
ucts to the “commodity’' definition subject 
to supervision, tout will also permit the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture to establish by regula¬ 
tion a minimum margin to toe required 
and maintained in connection with the pur¬ 
chase or sole of commodity futures. If this 
bill of Senator Thomas should be passed, your 
coffee transactions on the various exchanges 
will toe regulated toy the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, 

I am opposed to Senator Thomas’ bill and 
will vote against it, as I believe that Amer¬ 
ican market transactions have not been of 
such a nature as to require the imposition 
of these margin controls. Unless this bill is 
voted on before January—and I might say 
that the possibility of its being brought up 
is most remote—it will have to be reintro¬ 
duced toy another Senator in the Eighty- 
second Congress. You have my assurance 
that unless a material change occurs in 
marketing practices, I shall refuse to support 
any legislation that will permit bureaucratic 
control of your coffee market. My advice is 
that you yourselves make every effort to re¬ 
move the causes that give rise to agitation for 
controls. 

Incidentally, I should like to call your at¬ 
tention to one significant development which 
seems to have been stimulated by the ill- 
framed coffee report. You will perhaps recall 
that there was severe criticism of the restric¬ 
tive type or contract employed in the coffee 
futures market. The Wall Street Journal of 
August 23,1950, reported the following: 

“Following the Initial Gillette report on 
coffee, the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex¬ 
change in June took under consideration the 
recommendation for a universal type of cof¬ 
fee futures contract. 

“A contract along those lines known as 
contract V* was adopted by the exchange 
membership on August 16 and In which trad¬ 
ing wJJl start September 6. 

“On the same date, trading in a new modi¬ 
fied form of S contract covering will begin. 
Eventually it will replace S contract cover¬ 
ing higher grade coffees after outstanding 
old contracts have been liquidated. 'The 
exchange D contract, covering lower quality 
coffees, already is In process of liquidation.” 

I am happy to congratulate any of you 
who may have had any part in setting your 


own house in order. Such self-policing and 
responsiveness to criticism is very important 
in the democratic process, especially in a 
business which is peculiarly subject to public 
misunderstanding and which would like to 
escape further bureaucratic control. 

I know of no other plans afoot by the Gov¬ 
ernment to regulate your business. Most of 
you know that I am opposed to Government 
controls per se and that I feel that the gov¬ 
ernment governs best that governs least 
Since I was elected to the Senate in 1936, I 
have served 14 years on the Committee on 
Agriculture. It is to me the nearest and 
dearest part of my work as a United States 
Senator It will always be. I promise you, 
as members of a business devoted to the 
handling of an agriculture commodity, that 
your interests are my interests, and that I 
shall leave no stone unturned to help Amer¬ 
ica maintain its place as the greatest agri¬ 
culture Nation in the world. 

I leave you reluctantly, because I have so 
enjoyed my brief visit here. I feel that your 
business and your work is of tremendous im¬ 
portance in the industry and commerce of 
our country. It is more than that. Your 
enterprise and your relations with our 
friends and neighbors in the other Americas 
constitute the cement with which we will 
build a united wall against inroads by foes 
which would destroy our democratic way of 
life. 


Sound Reclamation Development— 
Address by Hon. Guy Cordon 
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HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE B33NATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 (legislatine day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
a number of splendid addresses deliv¬ 
ered at Spokane, Wash., recently, be¬ 
fore the National Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion, there was one by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cou¬ 
pon! which should be made available 
to all Members of the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoup. It is a most 
interesting and valuable statement cov¬ 
ering sound reclamation development. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Eecorp, 
an follows: 

Soxrtsm Riclamation Developmew 
(By Guy Cobpon) 

Mr. Chairman, I need not aay to you, who 
arc gathered here today, that it is a real 
pleasure for me to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you ways and means whereby 
the productive values of the West may toe 
realized to the fullest degree. The end we 
seek, while geographically sectional, is na¬ 
tional In toenefit. 

The National Reclamation Association is a 
living exponent of the pioneering spirit 
which led the stalwarts of old away from 
security and easy living westward to new 
fields of adventure and trial. Great of heart, 
self-reliant, and contemptuous of danger, 
they sought naught but the opportunity to 
carve for themselves a future in the un¬ 
known. Cooperation in those far days was 
a necessity^ It bod the added value of 
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building friendships. It was a voluntary 
sharing of danger, of labor, of accomplish¬ 
ment. This association has followed those 
footsteps. 

In the early years of the century men of 
vision saw in the mind’s eye a blossoming 
in the desert, a fruitfulness and plenty where 
bhen was only sage brush, the whirling sand 
devils, and the distant mirage. 

Small in original compass but daring in 
concept, the reclamation program was one 
of cooperative effort. The basic mutual 
effort was between the Government, as the 
Loaning and constructing agency on the one 
hand, and the settler, the water user on the 
other. 

It was but natural that those who pio¬ 
neered the settlement and development of 
the early reclamation projects and those who 
came with the services necessary to a civi¬ 
lized community should themselves band 
together to study and to solve the problems 
incident to this great new adventure in 
agriculture And so the National Reclama¬ 
tion Association was born. I am not com¬ 
plimenting you, but stating only a simple 
and well-known truth, when I say that 
without your help the West would not be 
what It is today. 

The problems which faced you in your 
infancy look simple to us today. They were 
far from simple then. The problems which 
face you today were unthought of then. I 
undertake to say that tomorrow’s problems 
are equally veiled in tomorrow’s mist, so far 
as we can project our thinking today. 

We have, however, problems enough as of 
now to keep us reasonably well occupied. 

To some of those problems I shall address 
myself at this meeting. Permit me to say at 
the outset that if I can be of any help, how¬ 
ever slight, in the formulation and execu¬ 
tion of a sound policy to meet the present 
pressing problems of reclamation in the 
West I shall be most gratified, and, I hasten 
to add, equally surprised 

It has been my experience that a clear un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of a problem is an 
indispensable condition precedent to a logi¬ 
cal search for a solution. 

Our problem arises from the well-known 
fact that there is little, If any. remaining 
arid, potentially irrigable land left in the 
West, which can be reclaimed at a cost 
within the ability of the land user to repay. 

As I understand the history of reclama¬ 
tion, the original concept embraced the 
basic proposition that no land was subject 
to reclamation which could not be reason¬ 
ably expected itself to produce sufficiently 
to repay the principal cost of its subjuga¬ 
tion to tillage. It is well to remember, how¬ 
ever, that there was provided, even in the 
earliest legislation, that some nonreimbursa¬ 
ble assistance—which I shall term subsidy, 
because that is what it is—should be given 
by the Government if the program was to 
have a fair chance of success. Initially, this 
nonrecompensable assistance was the rental 
value of the Federal funds advanced—for¬ 
giveness of the interest component, if you 
please. 

It well may be that the happy condition of 
the Federal Treasury in those days had some¬ 
thing to do with the decision. 

It is equally possible, if not probable, that 
the fact that the original Reclamation Act 
provided for a reclamation fund to be cre¬ 
ated solely from receipts arising from the sale 
and disposal of public lands in the affected 
States, had a bearing upon the matter. 

Whatever the possibilities or probabilities, 
the original act did not contemplate the 
payment of rental or interest on the moneys 
appropriated from the reclamation fund for 
reclamation pxirposes. That is precedent, 
and vitally important to us today in the 
reclamation States. 


Let us keep in mind, that the reclamation 
fund was designed as a revolving fund, that 
all receipts from reclamation projects of 
whatever nature, v/ere part of this special 
fund and were subject to appropriation only 
for reclamation purposes. 

The provisions for these accretions to the 
reclamation fund are emphasized in im¬ 
portance by section 5 of the Townsites and 
Rower Development Act (act, April 16, 1906, 
ch 1631, 34 Stat 116), providing for the 
payment into the fund of receipts from the 
sale of surplus power generated as an inci¬ 
dent to the irrigation of lands under the 
Reclamation Act This section has increased 
in importance es projects have increased m 
size and multiplicity of uses. 

I commend the provisions of the above- 
mentioned section 5 to the particular atten¬ 
tion of this association in its further study 
of the present problems of reclamation. 

Now let us get into the meat of this sub¬ 
ject matter. 

A condition precedent to any reclamation 
program in the field of agriculture must be 
a need for the additional agricultural pro¬ 
duction If the need be immediate, in the 
near or in the distant future, Wie program 
should be geared to the time factor. 

This statement may seem abstract to some, 
even silly to others. It represents stark 
reality to me 

In the coming years we are going to be 
faced with objections to reclamation devel¬ 
opment predicated squarely upon the claim 
that we do not need additional agricultural 
production, that even now we produce too 
much. Recent heavy surpluses in a few 
crops, notably the potato crop of the last 
couple of years, have focused attention upon 
this particular phase of our problem. 

Much of the ciiticism I hear, and which 
undoubtedly you have heard, is ill-advised 
and based upon fragmentary information 
rather than that full view essential to sound 
judgment. Nevertheless, the criticisms do 
obtain. 

The critics are becoming more articulate 
as a result of the very fact of the increasingly 
high costs of reclamation development—the 
ever-widening breech between the costs of 
reclaiming an acre of arid land and the 
amount that the user of that acre can afford 
to pay for the reclamation necessary to give 
that acre its value. 

I urge that this association give more than 
passing attention to this phase of our 
problem. 

Having demonstrated need for additional 
agriculturil production, we face another 
precedent problem that must have consid¬ 
eration and legislative determination. That 
problem may be stated as a question: What 
is the maximum amount which, in consider¬ 
ation of the direct and indirect benefits ac¬ 
cruing therefrom, we are justified in invest¬ 
ing to reclaim an acre of arid land? Irre¬ 
spective of whether the cost of the reclama¬ 
tion is or is not reimbursable, in whole or in 
part, this is a question of sound economy, a 
straight problem of value received for in¬ 
vestment made. 

I know that I am not alone in this view. 

Various agencies of the Government in¬ 
terested in our natural resources, particu¬ 
larly in the field of agriculture, have given 
much thought to this phase of our problem. 
I am sure this association has done likewise. 
It definitely is a field for legislative inquiry. 
I am of the opinion that a legislative yard¬ 
stick should be evolved to guide the admin¬ 
istrative agencies in this most important 
determination. 

Of this I am. sure—and the recent debates 
on the floor of the United States Senate, with 
respect to the Columbia Basin account 
amendment to the omnibus public-works 
bill, make it abundantly clear—that there 


has been an awakening in various other parts 
of the United States to the importance of 
this phase of our problem. In my considered 
judgment, if the West is to have the support 
of the southern and eastern sections of the 
United States, which it has enjoyed in the 
past, it is necessary that we face this ques¬ 
tion openly and cooperatively, and determine 
it legislatively 

At first blush, one might be pardoned for 
holding the view that the maximum amount 
which can logically be invested in such recla¬ 
mation IS measured by the maximum amount 
that the user of the land can afford to pay— 
the original concept, as I have earlier stated. 

A little further consideration of the mat¬ 
ter will, however, indicate the fallacy of that 
view. A simple method of demonstrating 
this fallacy is to compare the amount of 
money received by the grower for his agricul¬ 
tural produce with the price therefor paid 
by the ultimate consumer. All of the inter¬ 
vening service charges relate back to, and 
are wholly dependent upon, the irrigated 
acre which produced the crop. Without go¬ 
ing further into this aspect of the problem, 
1 only suggest that here, at least, is the be¬ 
ginning of our yardstick. 

Once we have determined the maximum 
sum which the Nation can afford to invest 
in reclaiming an acre of and land, then and 
only then, arises the question of whether 
and the extent to which that cost shall, 
and can, be met by the user of the watered 
land, and the resulting question of who shall 
pay the difference between that total cost 
and the land user’s payment. 

There Is the $64 question. Who shall re¬ 
pay the difference between total cost and the 
amount repaid by the land user or, as is 
usually said, the full amount within the 
ability of the water user to repay. 

I have posed the question. I give you my 
answer to it. 

In my opinion, repayment should not be 
made. Excess over land user repayment 
should be a nonreimbursable expenditure. 

That difference is represented, in my hum¬ 
ble opinion, in the added values accruing 
through the myriad of services which are 
created by, and are wholly dependent upon, 
the production from the irrigated land in 
question. The identity of the beneficiaries 
of those services cannot be determined; the 
value of those services, however, can. The 
values built upon the crop produced from 
that irrigated acre are as fluid as is the com¬ 
merce of the United States. The sum total 
of benefits, direct and indirect, accrue to 
the economy of the Nation Therefore, in 
logic and in equity, that difference in cost 
should be paid by the Nation, 

There is a wealth of precedence for the 
position I take. Let me cite a few. 

The rivers, canals, and harbors of the Na¬ 
tion have been improved and are maintained 
from the Federal Treasury. There is no re¬ 
imbursement; the users of the waterways pay 
nothing for the transportation arteries into 
which tens of millions of dollars have been 
poured. That is, of course, plain subsidy. 
It is justified on the ground that cheaper 
transportation by water is a national asset. 
Parenthetically, I remark that production 
from arid lands is, at least, equally a national 
asset. I believe I can make a case in favor 
of its being a greater national asset. 

A second, and even more Illuminating pre¬ 
cedent, is found in the Flood Control Act, 
which is in effect reclamation with reverse 
English. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent by the Federal Government 
to protect people, farm lands, homes, and 
Industries frbm the ravages of flood waters. 
No portion of the funds so paid is reimburs¬ 
able, or ever has been. This is based on the 
proposition that safety from flood damage 
makes for a greater national prosperity. 
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TJnder the law, a hood-control project is 
justifiable when the total amount of damage 
prevented within the life of the project, ca¬ 
pitalized at 2 percent, I believe, is equal to, 
or in excess of, the capital expenditure and 
operation costs, capitalized at a like rate of 
interest, Here, again the outlay is subsidy, 
I could give other instances 

In my opinion, the difference between the 
total cost of our reclamation project of to¬ 
day and the total amount within the ability 
of the water user to repay is likewise subsidy. 
Why anyone would cringe from the word as 
applied to reclamation, or deny the fact, 
which is indisputable, I am unable to under¬ 
stand. If ever a case has been made, or can 
be made, to justify nomeimbursable Federal 
expenditure, it has been made, and can be 
made, for the program of reclaiming the and 
lands of the West. This is adding to the 
national wealth, contributing to production, 
making for agricultural strength and inde¬ 
pendence. It is in the American tradition 
of individual initiative; it promotes individ¬ 
ual independence. 

In my considered opinion, we should, and 
if we can have unanimity of effort in the 
reclamation States, we can write nonreiin- 
bursability of excess of capital costs over 
ability of water users to repay into the rec¬ 
lamation law. 

I am well aware that there are many able 
students of reclamation, well versed in the 
mechanics of Federal legislation, who doubt 
that, as a practical proposition, such a pro¬ 
vision can be enacted. 

I am not unalterably committed to my 
view. X have been wrong before; I may be 
now. Here and elsewhere in conferences I 
shall present and assert my position. If a 
better solution can be found I shall join in 
the effort for its adoption. 

I do not Include among the alternatives, 
however, the so-called interest component 
provisions of the recent O’Mahoney or Mag- 
nuson—depending upon who Is speaking— 
amendment to the public works bill in tho 
recently concluded session of the Congress. 

I am unalterably opposed to those provi¬ 
sions as they are spelled out in that amend¬ 
ment. 

Upon careful and close analysis I And them 
fantastic beyond belief. Their vice is not in 
what they disclose but in what they conceal. 

There is simply not the time available to 
us for that analysis, which alone can pene¬ 
trate the legalistic jargon and reveal the 
concealed sophistry. I attempted to analyze 
these provisions in the debate on the amend¬ 
ment in the Senate. I spent over 4 hours on 
the Senate floor and then did not fully cover 
the subject. Much of the pertinent support¬ 
ing proof was inserted in the form of tables. 
Because of the lack of time these tables 
were not orally examined in detail, nor their 
precise application identified and explained. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject, 
I suggest that the debates are available in 
the CONGRUssioNAX. Eioord, copies of which 
are found in most, if not all, of our public 
libraries, chambers of commerce, etc. 
Spedfically, the debates began on page 4970 
of the Congressional Eeoord of April 10 with 
a discussion by Senator Watkins, of Utah, 
of the provisions of a bill which he had 
drafted and which he offered, entitled the 
"‘Interstate Water and Power Project Act of 
1950.” Tl>e ensuing debate, while not di¬ 
rectly on the Columbia Basin account amend¬ 
ment, did include some observations with 
reference to it. 

The debate having specifically to do with 
the amendment begins on page 5022 of the 
Congressional Becorl of April 11 and appears 
on various pages thereafter up to and In¬ 
cluding page 5190 on April 14, all, of course, 
in the current year. Thereafter, certain 
amendments were offered In an attempt to 
salvage the reclamation aspects of the 
amendment. The action, taken, together 


with the comments, appears in succeeding 
pages. 

For those who may be interested in my 
own analyses, they may be found on page 
6122, April 13, and up to and including 
page 5144, and beginning again on page 6165, 
April 14, and concluding on page 6175. 

If the directors of this association feel 
that the material contained in the debates, 
pro and con, can be of value in the further 
study of reclamation problems, I shall be 
happy to have reprints made, with extraneous 
material deleted, for such distribution as may 
be determined. 

My repudiation of the interest component 
provisions of the amendment does not go to 
the establishment of a sound accounting 
system for Columbia Basin power and recla¬ 
mation projects. Neither does it go to ob¬ 
jection to crediting to the nonreimbursable 
reclamation costs a reasonable portion of re¬ 
ceipts from power projects If that should be 
advisable. Such an accounting procedure 
may well include prospective receipts so long 
as the inclusion is definite as to the per¬ 
centage and time and certainty of the re¬ 
ceipts. Any such accounting operation 
should be subject to audit from independent 
sources, as is tbe Bonneville account today. 

I have had delivered to me a copy of a 
proposed bill on the over-all subject of 
the Columbia Basin account. I have not as 
yet had an opportunity to study the pro¬ 
posal so I am not In position to comment 
upon it. I assure you that this proposed 
bill will have my earnest consideration at 
the earliest possible moment. I hope that 
I may he favored with the views of those 
who have studied its contents. The future 
of reclamation is too vital to the West not 
to have the deep and constant study and 
attention of us all. 

While we are on the subject of alterna¬ 
tives, let us have In mind that the term 
“the ability of the water user to repay” really 
should be “the ability of tho water user to 
repay in 40 years” This repayment period 
has been in the law from the beginning. 
In many minds it has assumed a sanctity 
it does not, In fact, possess. Other Install¬ 
ment-payment periods of principal account 
In the governmental field, as well as in pri¬ 
vate industry, have been liberalized during 
these last 48 years, time and time again. 
Liberalization under the reclamation law 
may well be in order. If the water user 
can afford to pay $100 in 40 years, he can 
afford to pay $200 in 80 years, and so on. 
The same user may not pay all the bill, 
but the production of the land will. If crit¬ 
icism be raised as to the additional length 
of time taken, answer is found in tho fact 
that in like public works of like public value 
within like periods of time no payment is 
made. 

That other suggestions have been pre¬ 
sented, and will be in the future, I have not 
the slightest doubt. I realize, however, that 
with respect to our program time Is of the 
essence. Let us suggest, confer, and agree 
without more delay. Let us frame and pre¬ 
sent to the Eighty-second Congress that 
type of legislation which we can all support 
and all defend. Lot It have the virtues of 
all good legislation: clarity that all may 
understand; certainty, so that solicitors' 
opinions may not torture in Interpretation; 
and lastly, command, so that administrative 
agencies may know the extent of and the 
limitations upon the powers and responsi¬ 
bilities created. 

If we have problems, potentialities, and 
hopes, so have they in other regions of our 
country. We are part of a great adventure 
In building America. The part is less than 
tho whole. Let us get help by giving it, let 
us retain confidence by deserving it. These 
are the signposts on the road to our place 
in the sun. 


Water Supply Assured for Rensselaer 
County 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a news ar¬ 
ticle appearing in the Times-Union of 
Albany, N. Y., on October 5, 1950. This 
article reveals in interesting detail the 
benefits which the water-resources in¬ 
vestigations of the United State Geo¬ 
logical Survey extend to the citizens of 
every State. The joint Federal-New 
York State report described in the 
article is the latest result of a series 
of continuing studies designed to prevent 
or to lessen the disastrous effects of 
future water famines in my State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Water Supply Assured for Hensselaer 
County 

(By Bill Breisky) 

Rensselaer County readers who encountered 
the story wore somewhat pleased, but not 
duly impressed with the glittering gen¬ 
eralization of a Washington reporter who 
said recently that “artificial rainmakers, 
such as those employed by New York City, 
will be unnecessary in Troy, Rensselaer, or 
of Rensselaer County for some time to come.” 

The reporter was referring in somewhat 
glazed terms to a recently completed study 
of Rensselaer County water re.sources made 
by R. V. Cushman of tho United States 
Geological Survey, conducted with the State 
Water Power and Control Commission. 

Methods and results of the study were 
discussed in the story, but no mention was 
made of the important question: 

“What does this report mean to the home 
owners, the industrialists, the farmers, and 
the businessmen of Rensselaer County?” 

This is a story well worth telling, for 
with a small staff and a few thousand 
dollars, Federal and State scientists have 
Joined forces to bring to Rensselaer County 
a permanent study that probably will pay 
for Itself every year over again. Reports 
also have been published on similar studies 
in Albany, Montgomery, and Schoharie 
Counties, but the Rensselaer County report 
is the most recent one. 

The push that got the surveys started 
came before the war when some wells In 
the Brooklyn area that had been pumped 
below sea level were ruined when sea water 
filled them. Hydrologists of the Geological 
Burvey made plans for a comprehensive co¬ 
operative survey to be conducted with the 
State Water Power and Control Commission 
that would make greater use of water re¬ 
sources In the Empire State. The war halted 
the project, but focused a beam on work to 
begin in the Albany metropolitan area soon 
after the end of hostlllttes. 

The scientists desired to determine the 
quality and quantity of water In the State, 
The study was detailed and completed. It 
discussed the geologic history, and stratig¬ 
raphy of bedrock formations and the over- 
lylng glacial deposits. 
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More practically, the scientists were look¬ 
ing for positive facts that wotild enable 
residents and prospective builders to deter¬ 
mine : How deep the average well level, what 
type of a pump they can use to best ad¬ 
vantage, what their water yield will be in 
gallons per minute, what water temperature 
they may expect during the changing sea¬ 
sons, their best and cheapest sources of water 
supply, and how they may increase water 
supply and water power at home or in 
business. 

The scientists wer^^ seeking basic informa¬ 
tion; they did not attempt an engineering 
job for any particular party. Their discov¬ 
eries already have been utilized by a large 
number of persons and groups that had 
varying needs and requirements. 

Preliminary planning for public water sup¬ 
plies in Berlin, Hampton Manor, and several 
other communities already has been aided 
by the study. 

Consulting engineers have referred to it 
often in planning detailed installations. 

Industrial firms desiring to locate in the 
county or which needed additions to their 
present supply found the study invaluable. 
Now they may determine, among other 
things, how much air conditioning will cost 
them, what likelihood there is of ever being 
flooded and whether the municipal-water 
supply would be more expensive than their 
own water supply. 

Farmers have found many dollar-saving 
tips in the building of ponds and digging 
wells at the most advantageous site 

Home owners and builders outside the 
municipal water system have avoided the 
notorious problems of Mr. Blanding in de¬ 
ciding where to get their water. 

Well contractors, well drillers, and pump 
manufacturers found out how close to the 
surface water occurs in different areas and 
whether there will be a greater need for 
shallow-well pumps or for deep-well pumps. 

Assistance in the study was offered from 
many quarters. Testings were made under 
direction of Geological Survey district geolo¬ 
gist M. L. Brashars and district engineer 
Arthur W. Harrington. From their office in 
Albany's Federal building, Holbert W. Fear 
headed the surface-water study while Erwin 
S Asselstlne directed the ground-water 
investigations. 

Contributing agencies included the State 
department of health, which analyzed water 
samples, Rensselaer County Health Associa¬ 
tion, State museum, State department of 
commerce. United States Weather Bureau, 
and many water-district superintendents and 
well drillers. 

The study shows the present water supply 
to be adequate and that flood waters, if prop¬ 
erly utilized, could in some areas more than 
double the present supply if necessary. 
Most important of all, the Cushman report 
provides a permanent record that will be a 
permanent boon to the growth of Renssalaer 
County and the entire State. 


Reclamation Bureau Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December S (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which I have issued covering Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau policy. 


There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senator Butler Says Congress Should Re¬ 
view Federal Reclamation Policy at Next 

Session 

Senator Hugh Butler, Republican, Ne¬ 
braska, said today that rising costs of con¬ 
struction seriously hamper the development 
of economically feasible irrigation and power 
projects in the West and that this condition, 
as well as recent policies of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, require that Congress fully 
examine the Federal reclamation policy at its 
next session. 

Speaking as chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs which, 
among other matters, has charge of irriga¬ 
tion, reclamation, and public-lands legis¬ 
lation, Senator Butler said present Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau policies regard the western irri¬ 
gation farmer as an object of Federal charity. 
This attitude, he added, has provided an ex¬ 
cuse for the Bureau to impose burdensome 
contracts on newly formed irrigation dis¬ 
tricts which give the Federal Government a 
virtual monopoly over the land and water 
resources of the West. 

"‘On multiple purpose projects there are 
many benefits to be derived,” Senator Butler 
explained. “These include electric power, ir¬ 
rigation and municipal water supplies, flood 
control, fish and wildlife benefits, and, in 
some instances, navigation. 

"‘The major part of the wealth to be created 
by these projects will come from agriculture; 
and yet the farmer is the only beneficiary the 
Bureau attempts to control completely. Un¬ 
less present Washington policies are changed, 
the farmer on Federal reclamation projects 
will have to labor under a tremendous bur¬ 
den of restrictions and regulations.” 

The Senator said he has seen the Bureau 
of Reclamation attempt to take control of 
both land and water resources in Nebraska 
under the guise of contracts with newly 
formed irrigation districts. 

“Because construction costs have more 
than doubled since some projects were au¬ 
thorized, water users cannot repay the same 
proportion of the Federal investment in the 
normal period of 40 to 50 years,” Senator 
Butler said. “On these grounds the farmers 
are requested to contract for water with the 
Federal Government acting in the capacity 
of a public utility. This type of contract 
is an evasion of both Federal and State laws 
inasmuch as water rights, according to Bu¬ 
reau testimony before a congressional com¬ 
mittee, would not vest in any lands served 
nor in any municipalities which leceived 
project water. However, should the Bureau 
repudiate this position, it doubtless will still 
attempt to use utility type contracts instead 
of repayment contracts, since the Bureau's 
objective is to continue control of the land 
and water resources in perpetuity. 

"‘The exercise of patronage and paternal¬ 
ism to the end that local autonomy will be 
destroyed seems to be the Immediate ob¬ 
jective of the personnel now In control of the 
particular bureau to which we have entrusted 
our development of reclamation. This policy 
is now being carried on in the name of 
planning the development of western re¬ 
sources. The provisions for repayment of 
construction costs by water users should be 
amended so that it will be clear that only 
repayment contracts can be entered Into, 
and that these contracts will be definite as 
to time, the amounts repayable, and the 
rules and regulations under which farmers 
are to operate.” 

“Let no one believe that the western farm¬ 
er, rancher, or metropolitan water user 
places so-called cheap power and water rates 
above freedom of enterprise and ultimate 
ownership and partnership in the projects 
we are building. But a condition exists re¬ 


specting present costs, that provides a made- 
to-order argument for the bureaucrats. To 
put the United States into the business of 
selling water requires that State irrigation 
codes be ignored and State laws be reinter¬ 
preted. 

“The use of a utility contract as a vehicle 
to extend the power of a Federal bureau, 
and to maintain such power in perpetuity, 
has, in fact, been attempted in Nebraska and 
in California. I have concluded that the 
laws defining project feasibility, repayment, 
allocations, and contracts must be carefully 
studied and clarified. My committee will 
give these matters first priority in the com¬ 
ing session. 

“The determination of the period of re¬ 
payment by water users has been considered 
a prerogative of the Congress. Our present 
difficulties on several large authorized proj¬ 
ects arise from the fact that Congress was 
not fully advised as to the water users’ 
ability to repay their share of construction 
costs within 40 years. Without consulting 
Congress the Bureau of Reclamation took 
advantage of a little-known provision in the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, under 
which the Bureau makes itself a public util¬ 
ity to serve in perpetuity as a purveyor of 
water. The farmer, under that system, 
ceases to be an owner and becomes a tenant 
with no hope of completing repayment of 
his construction charges. When the Bu¬ 
reau becomes a public utility in perpetuity, 
the farmer becomes a tenant in perpetuity.’* 

The Senator concluded, “All authorized 
reclamation projects whose financial feasi¬ 
bilities have been affected by increases in 
construction costs due to the war or other 
causes, should receive special consideration 
by the Congress. The matter of repayment 
should be reviewed in the light of Federal 
expenditures for flood control, navigation, 
and rivers and harbors, the costs of which 
are not reimbursable by local interests. It 
is my belief that a reasonable repayment by 
water users rhould be required. Water users, 
however, should not be considered as debtors 
to the Nation for long or indefinite periods 
determinable only by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Reclamation Bureau which 
seek new wards upon which to practice a 
philosophy of questionable origin. The 
problems I have mentioned Indicate that we 
will need the best advice possible, with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on agricultural benefits, if we 
expect to bring order from the confusion 
which has become so evident in recent years, 
and which is a direct result of conflicting 
provisions in the reclamation laws.” 


A Formula for Action in ToJay^s Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wediiesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoed a statement 
prepared by me and a condensation of 
an editorial which appeared in the Huron 
(S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A Formula for Action in Today^s Crisis 
Mr. President, America Is today demanding 
leadership to give the vast potential strength 
and capacity of our great Nation force and 
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direction in these days of crisis. Drift and 
policies of “letting the dust settle’* have 
brought us squarely to the serious crisis 
•which we now confront. Continued reliance 
upon haphazard hopes and belated reactions 
to moves by the Russian-directed Commu¬ 
nists of the world can bring only chaos and 
confusion out of the already disheartening 
and darkened situation. 

Today, this country needs a constructive 
plan of action. We need a positive Ameri¬ 
can foreign and military policy. Each new 
day brings hope that the President will re¬ 
move from office those responsible for their 
failures and frustrations of our prevailing 
policies and appoint in their places the most 
outstanding leaders in America, regardless of 
political party or personal favoritism. We 
need a National Cabinet comprised of genuine 
and acknowledged national leaders to meet 
this national crisis. 

Indicative of the country’s thinking is the 
following telegram just reecived from one of 
the Midwest’s leading editors, Robert D. 
Lusk, of Huron, S. Dak., editor and publisher 
of the Daily Plainsman. This telegram is 
pregnant with food for thought and sum¬ 
marizes incompletely a lead editorial which 
the Daily Plainsman will carry in today’s 
editions. 

Mr. Lusk’s suggestions are neither all-in¬ 
clusive nor in final form but they do indi¬ 
cate courses of action far better than con¬ 
tinued drift. They are preferable by far to 
permitting foreign heads of state to write 
our American course of action. They pro¬ 
vide realistic suggestions for meeting the 
real problems of this dark day and hour. 
They are submitted for the consideration 
of the Senate and the country in the hope 
other Americans in and out of public life 
will come up with practical, detailed pro¬ 
posals for constructive action. 

We are drifting toward disaster and it is a 
simple rule of physics that drift invariable 
leads only in the one direction—downward. 
Let us find the leaders and the resolution to 
develop and implement an American course 
of action which will prevent this crisis from 
degenerating into a chaotic rout of freemen 
and the principles of freedom which have 
made our country great, 

Huron, 9. Dak., December 5, 1950. 
Senator Karl Mundt, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

In the absence of anything else, here is 
something to kick around; 

1. In order that essential confidence in 
Government might be restored at the earliest 
possible moment, a sweeping Cabinet change 
must take place, with the establishment of a 
National Cabinet with extraordinary powers 
and including in it the leading men of the 
country, regardless of party. 

2. The above Cabinet change must Include 
the appointment of a new Secretary of State 
with powers to remove any or all personnel 
in the Department without cause and with¬ 
out appeal. 

3. Because the tTnlted States has a sub¬ 
stantial portion of its fighting force involved 
In Korea, this country must immediately ask 
the United Nations that handicaps to its 
fighting an overwhelming and unexpected 
force be removed. These must Include free¬ 
dom in the use of weapons, In the selection 
of military targets, and enlistment of sup¬ 
port. If such handicaps not removed by 
overwhelming or unanimous action, the 
United States will withdraw Its armies from 
Korea as soon as its field commanders find 
their position untenable. 

4. The United States will make the im¬ 
pregnability of the North and South Ameri¬ 
can continents and their approaches from 
internal and external attack its first and 
prime effort and will proceed with utmost 
speed to accomplish this end. 

6. The United States will welcome the co¬ 
operation, within or without the United 
Nations, of all free governments and free¬ 


men to weld themselves into an alliance to 
preserve and expand on this world the area 
of freemen and free governments. It will 
assist such nations to its utmost capacity 
after the requirements of America’s bastion 
have been met. 

6 The National Cabinet, acting as such, 
will be empowered at all times to enter into 
negotiations with recognized Communist 
governments leading toward establishment 
of world peace, but only if such peaceful 
settlement shall include freedom of com¬ 
merce, trade, and the exchange of informa¬ 
tion between free and Communist lands and 
shall include an implementation of the elimi¬ 
nation of the mutual danger of attack both 
by military and seditious forces. 

Bob Lusk, 

Editor, the Daily Plainsman, 


Flag of the Free 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
'Wednesday, Decernber 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of a 
poem entitled ‘Tlag of the Free,” by 
John A. Hofstead, an immigrant boy of 
50 years ago, who has a profound appre¬ 
ciation and love for America. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Flag of the Free 
(By John A. Hof stead) 

Up from the heart and the hope of creation, 
Up from the depths of the soil and the 
sea, 

Up from the soul and the surge of our 
Nation, 

Rose and ascended the flag of the free— 

Up from the bottom, the bedrock, the 
boulders, 

Up from the toil and the toll of frontiers. 
Up from America's makers and molders, 

Up from their dreams and their hopes and 
their fears— 

Up from the blood that was shed in our bat¬ 
tles, 

Up from the groans of the grueling grind, 
Up from the souls of the slaves that were 
chattels, 

Up from the prayers in the hearts of man¬ 
kind! 

Flag of the free, like the stars in the heavens, 
Shod on us ever your luster and light, 
Letting no masters nor leaders nor leavens 
Oast on us shadows or darkness or night* 

Flag of the free, let no taint nor dictator 
Sink your bright stars in the sea’s under¬ 
tow; 

Let no usurper, subverter, or traitor 
Holst in our homeland the flag of a fool 

Flag of the free, let no pall and no pallor 
Cloak you nor cloud you, nor pale your 
bright hue; 

Let but devotion, with virtue and valor, 
Steep you, and keep you our Red, White, 
and Blue! 

Flag of the free, may your folds ever flutter 
Freedom and friendship and peace to im¬ 
part; 

Aye, as you whip in the breeze, may you 
utter 

Hopes shining on in humanity’s heart I 


Flag of the free, remain floating and flymg 
Streaming and dreaming on land and on 
sea, 

Lighting and leading and waving and vying, 
Symbol and signal of souls that are free. 

Flag of the free, may you shield us, and 
shift us 

Onward and forward, and upward ’vuthal, 

Blend us and bless us and lead us and lift us, 
Draped in your folds, when life’s curtain 
shall fall. 


Four Ship Cargoes for Red Clima Hatted 
by United Slates 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday, December 4,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding the reports coming 
from the Government that shipments of 
war materials from this country to China 
have ceased, still the racket continues. 
With EGA goods being shipped from our 
supposed allies across the line of the 
iron curtain to be transshipped to Red 
China, all of these shipments are con¬ 
tributing to the horrible slaughter of our 
boys. The releases to the press over a 
period of time indicating that there has 
been a shutdown of these shipments may 
allay the indignation of the people, but 
it does not establish the fact that this 
racket has stopped. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 6, 1950, which indicates that at 
least four shipped cargoes for Red China 
were halted. So far so good. But the 
ships that have already sailed and those 
that will continue to be smuggled are not 
reported to the public* The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Pour Ship Cargoes for Red China Halted by 

United States— -22 Tons of Steel on One 

OF the Vessels Ordered To Unload on 

West Coast 

San Francisco, December 5.— In a general 
crackdown on shipments for Communist 
China, the United States Government or¬ 
dered four ships at west-coast docks today 
to unload steel and other cargo. 

Most Important of the shipments was 22 
tons of Belgian-made silicon steel bound for 
Tientsin, China, aboard the Norwegian mo- 
torship Igadi. 

Paul Leake, United States Customs Col¬ 
lector, said the steel would have to be re¬ 
moved before the ship, scheduled to sail 
from Oakland, Calif., last night, could depart. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co., agents for the 
Xgadi, said it would take 4 days at a cost 
of 1^15,000 to remove the steel since It was 
in the bottom of the hold. The agents 
offered to post a $25,000 bond guaranteeing 
that the steel would be returned to San 
Francisco after the ship unloaded .other cargo 
in China, 

But the Government rejected the pro¬ 
posal. “These are not ordinary times,” Mr. 
Leake said. “We must take every legal pre¬ 
caution to protect this country.” 

The silicon steel sheets can be used for 
armor plate. They first were shipped to 
New York, then loaded aboard the IgaM, 

Another Norwegian ship, iho Creta MaersTc, 
was forced to unload cargo at San Francisco^ 
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and a third, the ChasUne Maeisk, at Rich¬ 
mond, Calif. 

The agent for these two ships, the Fred 
Olsen Line, said unloading of 45 tons of 
general nonmilitary goods would toe com¬ 
pleted today. The Government otojected to 
these shipments because they had not toeen 
licensed. Shipping officials, unaware of the 
Government’s new bans, loaded freight for 
Hong Kong as late as Saturday. 

The fourth ship was the steamship Amer- 
ican Mail, loaded with 4 tons of slashed auto¬ 
mobile tires last week before the embargo 
was nut into effect Howard McGowan or¬ 
dered the shipment, also bound for Hong 
Kong, unloaded before the ship could sail. 

The tires were believed to be destined for 
transshipmenr to Communist China where 
the Reds would cut them up and use them 
for shoes. 

E^iporters said the Government ruling vir¬ 
tually will shut off all Hong Kong bound car¬ 
goes during the next 30 days until the Gov- 
enrment sets up its licensing procedure. 
San Francisco normally does atoovLt $2,000,000 
v/orth of business with the British crown 
colony each month. 

Shipping men said the Government’s ac¬ 
tion will work a hardship on them but they 
generally agreed with its principles. 


WEaat Policy Can Americans Now Agree 

Upon That Has the Best Chance of 

Saving This Country? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Lecember 6, 1950 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr Speaker, every 
American—and especially each Member 
of Congress—is deeply concerned in 
finding some successful way to prevent 
destruction coming to this country and 
preventing a devastating world war III 
from overtaking our people. 

In the recent congressional elections 
held in the United States, each of the 
major parties showed almost equal 
strength, there toeing approximately only 
1 percent difference between them. Jf 
our major parties cannot agree upon 
American policy at this time, then our 
great country will have disunity and lose 
half of its strength, that may cause us all 
to lose our precious liberties. 

Terrible mistakes have been made in 
the past in our foreign policy, but Amer¬ 
ica and the Republican Party, of which 
I am a member, must look to the future. 

The time has come when we, as a 
party, need to offer our combined con¬ 
structive strength to our country. 

The Democratic Party and the present 
administration should set up a truly bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy that covers all the 
Pacific areas, as well as Europe, and they 
should in good faith invite wholehearted 
participation in this bipartisan foreign 
policy upon the part of the Republican 
leaders of this Nation. 

It is all right and proper, that prior 
to our great American elections we 
should deal in politics, and every man 
should speak his piece and vote and 
work as he believes, but the time for 
politics as usual, and business as usual. 


has passed in America. If we are to 
meet and overcome the terrible forces of 
destruction that are striking at the very 
heart of America, we will have to have 
a unified country and we will have to 
have the combined, best intelligence of 
members of both of the great political 
parties in this Nation, which is now pos¬ 
sibly in its darkest hour in its history. 

Joseph Malik, representing commu¬ 
nistic Russia in the United Nations, has 
clearly demonstrated that Russia does 
not want peace and that she is driving 
toward a world-wide war. Russia is 
proceeding on false propaganda and try¬ 
ing to embitter the world against 
America. 

On more than 40 occasions Russia has 
blocked world-wide peace by the exercise 
of the veto. The delegation from Red 
China which is now participating in the 
hearings m the United Nations, spent 
several days in Moscow before coming to 
New York. 

Instead of offering some solution to- 
v.^ard the Korean War, the delegation 
from Red China blasted America, ac¬ 
cused her of all sorts of aggression, and 
said that the hundreds of millions of 
Chinese people intended to drive Amer¬ 
ica and the United Nations out of the 
Pacific, and, instead of it being a peace 
overture, it was very close to a declara¬ 
tion of war against the United States 

Vi^ith these deadly and powerful 
enemies that dominate more than one- 
third of the peoples of the world arrayed 
against us, determined to accomplish our 
destruction if possible, it is time that 
every good American should forget 
politics and join in a true bipartisan 
policy and lay plans to save liberty and 
justice and Christianity. 

The forces of the United Nations fight¬ 
ing in Korea are made up of about 90 
percent American boys and 10 percent 
of cur allied nations. 

At the present time, since the Red 
Chinese hordes have entered the war, 
equipped with Russian weapons, our 
forces are now outnumbered at least 6 
to 1 and great additional armies are 
marching out of China and Manchuria 
toward the Korean border with such 
overwhelming force that we will soon be 
outnumbered 10 or 20 to 1 in Korea. 

Early decisions are being pressed for 
in the United Nations. China and Rus¬ 
sia are delaying proceedings in the 
United Nations every way they can. But 
even if a favorable resolution is agreed 
upon and passed, over the objections of 
Russia and China and their satellites, 
everybody knows that Russia and China 
will pay no attention to it and that they 
will not v/ithdraw their armies from 
Korea until they get ready, unless they 
are stopped by force. 

In the recent arguments, pro and con, 
concerning the question of dropping the 
atomic bomb in Korea, it appears that 
our present administration and the mili¬ 
tary leaders have agreed not to do so 
at this time. 

Every day that the present situation 
continues, means the loss of several hun¬ 
dred precious American lives. 

For America and her leaders in both 
parties to solve these pressing questions, 
we should all try to place ourselves in the 


position of American parents who have 
sons fighting in Korea against these ter¬ 
rible and dangerous odds. 

The greatest force that is quickly 
available to oppose the Red Armies in 
Korea are the well-equipped and well- 
trained Chinese Nationalist soldiers now 
on Formosa. There are from 300,000 to 
500,000 of these soldiers that could al¬ 
most immediately be made available, and 
they have already, through their leaders, 
requested permission to enter Korea and 
China to engage the Communist forces 
in battle. 

When their offer was first made, it was 
turned down by the United Nations, 
temporarily, upon the ground that if the 
Nationalist Chinese Army entered the 
war in Korea, it may cause the Red 
Chinese Communist Army m China to 
enter the war in Korea. Well, the Red 
Chinese Communist Army has already 
entered the Korean War. There is noth¬ 
ing to be lost now by accepting the offer 
of the Nationalist Chinese Army to fight 
on behalf of liberty and freedom. 

In addition to this, almost 50 percent 
of the Chinese people, in my opinion, will 
quickly rally to the cause of the Nation¬ 
alist Army, if they can have any hope of 
ultimate success. 

America is better equipped than any 
other country in the world to mass-pro¬ 
duce weapons of war. It will be far bet¬ 
ter for the American people to make a 
large contribution of war implements, 
and not use up so much of our most 
precious asset, the young men of this 
country. 

Russia has been smart enough to use 
the manpower of other nations to do her 
fighting up to now. Why can America 
not be smart enough to use an army of 
possibly half a million Chinese National¬ 
ists, by equipping them with the proper 
arms? 

It is perfectly plain that Russia’s plan 
of operations is to overrun Korea and 
drive the United Nations forces out of 
Korea. 

They next intend to overrun and take 
Formosa, and then immediately, it will 
be their plan and design to overrun and 
conquer Japan. 

It IS apparent that they intend to con¬ 
quer and dominate and control all of the 
land masses of Asia, including India, and 
the Pacific Islands, if they are not 
stopped. If they are permitted to con¬ 
quer and dominate all of Asia, they will 
immediately become a much greater and 
more menacing power of destruction to 
the rest of the world, including the 
United States. 

An army of a million and a half of 
well trained Japanese soldiers could be 
raised, that would be anxious and willing 
to fight the Russian and Red Chinese 
Armies. It may be said that to me the 
manpower of a conquered nation :«ich as 
Japan, would not be in keeping with 
some of the treaties and agreements in 
regard to such subjects. 

America has been too soft too long. 
She will, of course, never do a dishonest 
thing, but extreme measures must be 
resorted to now. • 

It is perfectly possible, and indeed 
probable, that the United Nations, or we 
ourselves, could take sensible steps 
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immediately to create a combined fight- 
mg force of 2,000,000 men from Japan 
and Nationalist China. And there is 
a distinct possibility that in the future 
China may yield if necessary many more 
millions that would fight on our side in 
this struggle. 

Nationalist China is a member of the 
United Nations. There is no longer any 
reason why their forces should not join 
the United Nations in Korea and the 
Pacific region. Fm-thermore, guer¬ 
rillas in the mainland of China who are 
in sympathy with Nationalist China are 
now battling Chinese Reds and have 
captured a number of important cities 
and towns. If a large portion of the 
Nationalist Army were to be immedi¬ 
ately transported and landed on the 
mainland of China, it would be an op¬ 
portune time to strike back at the 
Chinese Reds and would do more to stop 
their march into Korea than anything 
else. 

Then, our countiw should devote its 
entire national economy for the next 
several years for an all-out prepara¬ 
tion for total war. 

We should mobilize radios, television, 
the press, and advertising agencies, 
movies and all media of information— 
and we excel the world in this line— 
into a propaganda agency of power and 
effectiveness never before seen in this 
world, to caiiT the Voice of America 
and the great imperishable truths of 
liberty and justice and equality for all, 
to every corner of the earth. 

To do this, we should enlist the best 
talent in America from all walks of life 
and from both major parties. Our prop¬ 
aganda should be true and it should be 
adaptable so that it could be under¬ 
stood by all peoples everywhere. 

We should reexamine the friendship 
and intentions of all of our allies and 
let them know that we intend to resist 
communism everywhere, and let them 
make their decision as to whether or 
not they will stand up against com¬ 
munism with us. If they will stand up, 
assist these countries to rearm against 
communism; if they will not, discard, 
them and center our strength where it 
will count. 

Continue to take every opportunity 
to negotiate a peace, If possible, and 
never close the door on any effort that 
looks toward peace, and support all 
efforts of the United Nations in trying 
to accomplish world-wide peace, but at 
the same time prepare and rearm to 
take care of ourselves. 

When our all-out war effort produces 
a sufficient amount of armed strength 
to guarantee that we can crush com¬ 
munism and establish liberty and Chris¬ 
tianity all over the world, notify Russia 
that any other step toward aggression 
or making war on any other nation, will 
be met by this country blasting Russia 
off the globe, and that we will not en¬ 
gage in making war against Russian 
satellites but against Russia herself. 

It is my belief that the above pro¬ 
gram is the best hope we have for world 
peace, and if world peace is impossible, 
it is the best hope we have to survival 
and to perpetuate the liberties and free¬ 
doms for which America stands. 


Congress Should Quickly 0. K. New 
Shipbuilding Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JEHSE7 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions I have spoken on the 
floor of this House pointing out the im¬ 
portance of having an adeauate mer¬ 
chant marine. The present emergency 
in Korea has demonstrated the need for 
such and justifies the statements that 
I have so frequently made that it is of 
prime importance that we have a mer¬ 
chant marine commensurate with the 
needs of our Nation both in times of 
peace and war. 

I include as a part of my remarks un¬ 
der the unanimous consent granted, an 
editorial entitled “Congress Should 
Quickly O. K. New Shipbuilding Pro¬ 
gram,” appearing in the Courier-Post, 
Camden, N. J., issue of Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1950. This editorial clearly sets 
forth the importance of proceeding with 
the new shipbuilding program at the 
earliest possible day. It reads as follows: 

Congress Should Quickly O. K, New 
Shipbuilding Pbogbam 

An Important step toward modernizing and 
revitalizing the American merchant marine 
and stimulating the American shipbuilding 
Industry has just been taken by President 
Truman. 

The President has asked Congress to give 
the Maritime Administration authority to 
start construction of a number of fast, new, 
dry corgo vessels before the end of the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year next July 1. 

The money is already available. In the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1960 Congress authorized the expenditure of 
$132,000,000 for passenger ship construction, 
which is not considered as feasible or as im¬ 
perative under present conditions as the 
building of fast freighters. 

Mr. Truman now has asked that Congress 
make a simple change in the wording of the 
act, and permit the expenditure of $126,- 
000,000 of this money on new cargo vessels. 
It is something that should not require pro¬ 
longed discussion or debate, something that 
Congress could do at once regardless of the 
other weighty business confronting tho pres¬ 
ent lame duck session. 

/’though the President in his request gave 
no hint as to the number or types of cargo 
carriers planned, the facts are well enough 
known in maritime circles. The $129,000,000 
would permit construction of about 14 or 15 
ships under plans that were completed some 
time ago by the Maritime Administration, 
which is in position to ask bids on them 
within a month, according to Vice Admiral 
Edward L. Cochrane, its head. 

The projected vessels would be of 12,500 
tons, with a speed of 20 knots. This speed is 
vastly superior to the 9 to 11 knots of the 
wartime Liberty vessels or the 15 to 17 knots 
of the Victory ships, both types which are 
outmoded and obsolete because of new sub¬ 
marine developments, yet constitute the vast 
bulk of our active and inactive merchant 
fleets. 

Designs for the new vessels provide for 
their conversion Into troop transports carry¬ 
ing 3,000 men each if emergency requires, 
just as the American President liners being 


built at Camden’s New York Shipyard have 
been modified for the same purpose. It Is 
expected that the new ships could be the pro¬ 
totypes for a much larger number which 
would be desperately needed in a third world 
war and would still be Invaluable as cargo 
carrieis in peacetime trade. 

Admiral Cochrane and shipping men gen¬ 
erally have been quick to express themselves 
as highly pleased over the President’s de¬ 
cision to back construction of the new fast 
freighters. 

The decision is so wise from every point 
of view that it will be most surprising if 
Congress does not give its speedy agreement 
and allow this urgent shipbuilding program 
to get under way at once. 


Who Is Fooling Who(m)? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December i, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks here¬ 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Iron Age dated November 30, 1950, 
entitled “Who’s Fooling Who?” It 
follows: 

Who’s Fooling Who? 

The star-chamber clambake on the excess- 
profits tax should scare the daylights out 
of us. The question isn’t how much should 
we raise by taxes. It Isn’t even how we shall 
do it. 

The catch isH-how far we are going in this 
country to fool the people with fancy words? 
We have gone quite a way. We have welfare, 
gracious living, babies cry for television, 
freedom for labor, freedom for business, 
planned economy, security, and other words 
that leave a nice cozy feeling—so we think. 

A lot of these high-sounding sugar pills 
cover some pretty bitter stuff. They taste 
good going down but sooner or later thetr 
deadening effects will strike home. 

Business has not tried to dodge its re¬ 
sponsibility on defense taxes. Industrial 
groups have used a lot of gray matter draw¬ 
ing up fair, logical, and antl-inflatlonary 
plans for taxes. 

Does this mean anything to the admin¬ 
istration or its yos-men? Of course It 
doesn't. They want a tax that will bring in 
Just what business wants—but with a big 
difference. 

The administration is holding out for a 
defense tax with an excess-profits label. 
That would give the people the idea that 
profits will be excessive. It suggests that 
business does not want to foot its share of 
the bill. 

Tho excess-profits tax submitted by the 
administration is evil in itself* It limits ini¬ 
tiative; it is sugar-coated but bitter in its 
probable effects. It' is even loosely drawn 
and runs counter to Its Intended purpose— 
to fight infiation and prevent windfall 
profits. 

Plans submitted by business and other or¬ 
ganizations look at the probl'>m sanely. They 
will raise just as much revenue. No one will 
get rich out of the defense program. But 
that Is besids the point. 

Debate has been limited. People have been 
Insulted. Democratic Ideals are being 
flouted. That is serious. It Is as serious as 
defense Itself. If we deny our people free 
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eipreiaion^onB of tbe things we hope to 
defend—we are as bad ae the Ruasiaae. 

Who la foolmg who(m) ? Let'a find out— 
and eoon. 

Tosco Oauopbmum, 

Editor. 


Our ForoKii PoScy 


EXTENSION OF BEUABEQ9 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or mw TOBX 

IN TBB HODSB 07 BBPBBSSNTA^IIVSiS 

WedTiesdatf, December 6,19S0 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr Speaker, un¬ 
der unaxumoua consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In two instances In the Appeodlx 
of the Rigors, I Include an aitiole by 
David Lawrence and one by George Roth- 
weU Brown about the deplorable situa¬ 
tion m which we now find cursives due 
to the ineptitude of our foreign policy. 
The articles follow: 

WILL MB. TnncAir RwgAiyBW? 

(By David Lawtenoe) 

The Secretary of State, Dean Adheeon, by 
hie ironloal crlttoiam of those Bepublioane 
who want to reoiamlne our foreign policy, 
unwittingly gave momentum to the catiae at 

Me Aeheeon said he dldn*t, of eoiuee, ob¬ 
ject to the kind of reezaxnlnatlon whloh goes 
on oonstanUy before oommitteM of Oon- 
greee to explain polloles. but he did object 
to pulling up the orop by Its roots Just to 
take a look at how it has grown. Hedhtrged 
that the latter Is the true xmrpose of the 
Bo-oallod Isolationist. 

But Mr. Aeheson eozopletOly misunder¬ 
stands the temper of the country. Be has 
revived a waning isolatloxilsm. BehasfaUed 
to grasp the meaning of the large protest 
vote at the recent oongresslonal Oleotlon. 

ip en unpartlsan term. It 
doesn't neoessarlly mean repudiation of past 
policies or baslo principles. But It does 
mean reconsideration to see If we are get¬ 
ting anywhere and if a modinoatlon will 
achieve the desired goals. 

The present forolgn policy, whlOh has 
guided this country since 1947, has been 
baaod on certain assumptions. These as- 
sumj^ons wore actually written Into the 
laws whloh both parties In Congress sup¬ 
ported and lor which billions have slnoe 
been appropriated. 

America launohed the MarshaU plan and 
established the Boonomlo Cooperation Ad- 
xkdnlstratlon on the assumption that we 
would get economic unity in Burope. We 
haven't gotten it. 

launched the military aaslstonoe 
program and the North Atlantic Treaty and 
establlahed a meohanlam for carrying out 
thdi objectives on the assumption, written 
into the law, that we would get an Inte¬ 
grated military foroe In Burope. we haven't 
gotten it. 

Is It possible that when we planted the 
present orop of doUaxs, eipeotlng to get the 
wlilts obryaanthemums or peace and unity, 
we actually furnished seeds that now bring 
us the weeda bf selfiahnesB and dlsoord and 
even a craven dofeatlam on the part of gov¬ 
ernments supposedly ellled with us? 

certainly it's time to reexamine poUdee 
and to do It with a realism whloh seems 
to have departed suddenly from the minds 
of some or the leaden of Buropean govern^ 
wn^ypt a. 

If Burope doss not Intend to use our Mi- 
lions oonstruotlvely, both on the economic 
and the mUltary sides, how long will It bs 


before we will breed a more and more power¬ 
ful brand of "isolatloniam” in America and 
revert to the go-it-alone pohoy of the leao's? 
Will not the voters listen to the cry that our 
billions should preferably be lued to build 
up our own Anny, Navy, and Air Force and 
that we should be done with Buropean vacil¬ 
lation and “left wing** softness, of which 
there seems to be just now such an outcrop¬ 
ping. partioularly, in Great Britain? 

Such a turn of affairs would be tragic In¬ 
deed. Maybe some Of this u our fault. May¬ 
be our world leadership is not persuasive. 

Secretary Aoheeon hae a tremendous re¬ 
sponsibility He cannot maintain the pnn- 
oipLes of any policy by ridiculing those who 
wish consmentiously to reexamine our rOla- 
tiona with Europe and the Tar Bast. 

The Ghineee Oommuniats recently chewed 
up a regiment of Amerloan boys. Do ws‘ 
now reward the Chinese Communists with a 
saat m the X/nited Nations? Does mtema- 
tional orlme pay after all? Do the Mdeoow 
Communists go scot fires? 

What la the meaning of the drive for ap¬ 
peasement In the Tar Bast, aponsored by 
Britain, which la awaeplng Burope today on 
tlie mistaken theory perhaps that, if the Tar 
Bast IS written off with a no ther Munich, 
there wHI be more Amerloan znonay for 
Burope? 

The app eas e m ent road Is the road to war. 

The League of Nations, led by Great 
Britain, took that road m 1981 when Japan 
Invaded MBnchurla and 'Ohited States pro¬ 
tests went unheeded Thch, in 1985, came 
MuaebUm'B eggreselan In Ethiopia. 

In 1935, the League of Nations dlUy-dallied 
BUtLer marched Into the Bhindland. 
Tlrmnees would have turned him back. 

m 1988, Great Britain and Trance appeased 
Hitler at M!ttnldh. Then came Nasi aggres¬ 
sion in OsedhodlovakLa, in Austria and ffnaily 
In Poland. 

Today a plan to appease Soviet Russia and 
Ckunmunlst China Is being hatched in the 
United Batione. What will Beoretaxy of State 
Adheeon do about it? 

Certainly It Is time for reexamination. If 
we cant get better pbhoieB, maybe we wiU 
have to get better men to make them. 

President Ttuman and tha Demooratlo 
Party are truly reqponalble--BOt Just Secre¬ 
tary Aoheeon, an appointed offleer. Must we 
wait for November 1958 to put Into effect by 
a larger pr o test vote the mimdalie of Novem¬ 
ber 1950? 

Let Tanner Truman reexamine hie cropa. 
Let him be sure that we have not sown the 
wind that “shall reap the whirlwind." 

Tbi PounoAL Pabadi 
(B y George BothwsU Brown) 

Prime Minister Attlee's visit in Washing¬ 
ton, at one of the most momentous turning 
points m modem history-found Prssldent 
Truman oonironted by a dilemma somewhat 
resembling that wbloh threatens the SoeloU 
Ist-Labor Government In London. 

It should be boms in mind in this oonneo- 
tlon that any agreement which the President 
may see fit to make with Mr. Attlee, If an 
agreemont In this oriais, acceptable to Amert- 
oan public opinion, la poarible, wUl be made 
with a British Govemmeat which may be 
out of power In a matter of weeks. 

Ih London the Sooisaist-Iiahar Govem- 
ment'e majority in the Bouse of Ckaamona 
has been barely maintained at a ebaky five. 

In all reoent bye-eleotlohs the Labor Gov¬ 
ernment’s msrgln of victory In virtually every 
oaae has been orltloally reduced. 

In Wasblngtod, on his part, Mr. Attlee 
found the President of the United States, 
under the Constitution the o flloer Chaigsd 
with Initiating all toraign policy, about to 
be oonfirontsd leas than a month hence by a 
Senate in whloh the majority of the Tm- 
znan Soolallst-Labcff govanunsnt has been re¬ 
duced to two. 


Mr. Attlee baa also dlsoovered by this time 
that President Truman not only hae a ma- 
Jonty of but two In the Senate, but that It u 
a mere paper majority, and that actually he 
la the xnuonty President of a mlnonty party. 

Both of these pdituoans are shaky, and 
they know it. 

It also became evident as the President and 
the British Premier began their histone oon- 
feiencss, that any hopes wtuoh the ^nruman 
administration may have entertained that 
the bloody debacle m Korea, one of the 
worst military defeats In Amertnan annals, 
would have solidified a bl-partuan movement 
m OongiflSB, had gone glimmering. 

The headlines whaoh Mr Attlee read In 
his Washington newspaper tbUL of renewed 
attacks in Oengress on Seoretary D3an AChe- 
Bon. 

mstead of diiruuiidimg, the demands for 
tha removal of the Semtsry of State m- 
Greaaed on Capitol Hill to a steady drumfire. 

But it was olear that the pressure on the 
President for the removal of Mr. ACheson 
would not end there even if he yUlded to it. 

At both Senate and House there is grim, 
tight-lipped resentment over the bClated an^ 
nounoement by the Oommeroe Department 
that It had tightened the regulations gov¬ 
erning the shipment of strategic materials 
to commumet China, to soviet Buaela, and 
the Iron-ourtain countirlee—an action prop¬ 
erly denounced by Senator BInowiajnd, of 
Oalllomia, ae S years too late. 

It will be recalled In this connection that 
at the time Senator McOaxtbt was firing bis 
opening guns at the “anmson clique" In Mr, 
AChsson'B state XDepariiinent, the House Ap- 
propnationB Committee turned up, m ita 
hoarinsB, eridenoe of a coneidarable number 
of fellow travelers in the Oommeroe Deport¬ 
ment. 

Some of these had been removed. The cur¬ 
rent disdosuree by Senator COoMog, of Mary¬ 
land. of large atupments of Important war 
materlole to oommimUifc Chliia, through 
British Bdng Bbng prlndpally, have Intensl- 
fled Benthnent hostile to the admtnJstratlozi 
at both ends of the capltoL 

Who In the Oommeroe and State Depart¬ 
ments have been regponslble for these p61- 
Icles, which have supplied to the Bed armies 
Of China vital war matertala now no doubt 
being used to murder .dur soldiers In the 
firoBan wastes of Korea? 

Mr. Attlee doubtless dlsooverad that the 
attacks on the Truman Cabinet were spread¬ 
ing from the State Department to other 
branches of the executive departments 

Meanwhile the British Prime Bfflnuter must 
be bearing In mind the fact that In a oom- 
paiatlvely short time the new oongroea wiU 
be oonsldertng an appropriation blU, oon- 
talning propoeed grants of financial aid to 
Great Britain. 

There will be many smbarraselng questions 
asked next year as those bills come up for 
oonsideratlon. 

They will involve tha revealed shipment of 
British atratsgio materials to Soviet Russia, 
and the fact that British sootallsm, financed 
with Amerloan tax money, le Slowing down 
the British armainent gffort, notably In the 
perilous reduction in the output of British 
coaL 


Komi 

EXTENSION OF RSBAARBaS 

RON. MONROE N. REDDEN 

or aroRm auouxA 

OX voMBoaBB aifBmamaterArons 
Wedntxdaxi, Deembtr 8,1980 

Mr. REDDEN Mr. Speaker, reoeatlF 
1 reeelTad » petition slgtied a large 
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lumber of Gltlzeias of ixisr oounty, ^ 
aa follows: 

We are taking thla xneaai of eomTeylng our 
feeUngB to you alaout tbe Zjoreaa aLtuatuin 
and also about the altuatuaa m our State De¬ 
partment, even to our Prealdest. We appeal 
to you to go to Ckmgreas and demand aotloii 
Immediately. If you want to oontlnue to 
hold the Im and leapeot of North Caio- 
Uniana who have voted and aupported you, 
you will demand action on the floor of Oon- 
greaa. Withdraw our troqpa at once or de- 
olare aU-out war on the GbJneae Beda at 
onoe. 

The people of North Oarolina are fed up 
with talk and qpeeobee and oonlerenoee. We 
want aotlon before our boya are entirely 
slaughtered at the handa of the Ohlneae Beds. 
This ntuatiUnL oalla for immediate action, not 
neat week or next year. Lefa bring our boya 
ba<flc In one piece instead of In a box. Zetb 
call our Nation in repentance to Qod. 

It IS apparent that the people of 
Bendterson Countp. N. C.» hhe a great 
xnajoril^ of the people of Azoerlca, are 
distressed and dlsapixilnted at our mliK- 
In BU>rea. 

My Tlew Is that we should never have 
permitted our troops to enter Korea and. 
that we should get out now as speedily 
as possible. Of course, It Is pref erabla 
It we can reaOh an agreement with the 
Ghlneae. based upon reason and Justice 
for all concetned. but regardless of any 
agreement we ere not xmhtanly tn a po- 
eltum to stay in Korea and Should evac« 
Tiate at the earliest practical date. 

It Is not alone a question of whether 
we wish, to get out. The hordes of Chi¬ 
nese that are murdering our soldiers are 
go oveiwhelmlng jhnumber that they are 
forcing us out nnd if they oontlnue this 
onslaught our military strength Is not 
cuffldent to cope with the situation. 
The distance Is too fSr trm, our home¬ 
land and the supply lines are too long 
when we consider the fact that the Chi¬ 
nese are in their back yard. 

The llrst great mistake made was in 
the announcement of Dean Acheson that 
Korea waQs not neoeasaxy In the def enao 
of our outer perimeter. This was an in¬ 
vitation for the North Koreans to make 
the Invasion that aoon fbUowed. It was 
a statement of our forelgn pdUey to the 
world that we would not didend South 
Korea. It was our poUcy up until the 
time of the Invasion of South Korea, 
We did an about face immediately after 
the Invasion and this, too, was another 
great mistake. 

Dean Adbmm seem to be ratber 
gttM In savlxw tbe wroiur thtoc at tb» 
im>Dg tbae and this taae bdped to btias 
our State Department la dlarepute be¬ 
fore tbe iiner]eaa.peWle. Hia naefol- 
ness has rfMifitifxl an end- Tbe oonfl- 
denM at the Atosrloaa people In him to 
aervB In tbls htth eepenttp has Ions 
etaee been lost He owes it to toe Amer- 
loan people to raoate the oflioe and let 
It be turned arar to eomeone who can 
ma lat ato piddle coBfldeoee. 

There are thoee who say we thoidd 
stay In Korea to aare iMe. X think we 
ehould be^ to eaTo tbe ttvee at the 
dJneiloan boya who are dying In rato In 
that part of the world where Aaurloa’e 
foteto poUey has collapsed. They are 
not flgbting tor denuKaaoy. They are 
not flghtlng en enemy who has attadred 
tenttoiy xteceBsary to oux national 


defense, niey were not sent there t«y 
Congtess, who Is vested with s61e eonstl- 
tutioaal authority to make a dedlatatum 
at war. Congress hM not been aeked to 
take this step. Congress has been etr- 
cumvented those who knew sooh 
aetum would not be taken at the bands 
of the Representatives of the American 
pe(qfle. Our sOldiera are lighting In 
Korea bmuse of the aotlon of tbs 
DOited Natfams In making aa order to 
that eflmt In support of tbe announce¬ 
ment of the Fresldeat of the Thuted 
States revmalDg our foreign policy again. 

The muted Nations has become a 
great debatang society. Its members 
argue and debate while Americans die 
because of an order this organisation has 
Issued. 

We cannot finance or light the battles 
of all the nations of tiu world and I 
contend that unless our forces are with¬ 
drawn from Korea at an early date. It 
Is tbe duty of Congress to take action to 
see toat they are withdrawn. I am un¬ 
willing to remain silent any longer. 
Tbe time has come for Congress to assert 
Its eonshtutunial duty and authority, 
and those who fail to make their vdoes 
heard on tbls all Important suhleet bball 
be called to answer before theix constit¬ 
uents at tbe pbDs ere the final chapter 
of tbls great tragedy Is w ri tte n. 


StmciJe ia Korea 

ESTBUiSfON 07 RB&CARKB 

HON. THOMAS J. LAME 

or ICIflBACmMBXTI 

IN THB 330UBB OF BSFBBBBQMTATCVNS 

Tuesday, Deceniber 5,1950 

Ur. LANS. Mr. Speaker, uzuier leave 
to extend my remaxke, 1 wudi to ixuflude 
tbe fdUoNing article from a recent iasue 
of the Boston Post, Boston, Mass. It 
f(fllaw8; 

PsAfli Has No Pms 

After At# nomentoui ^eaxs Prime Mlnliter 
Clement Attlee <tf Great Britain has asked 
for a consultatlim ulth Praldent Tnaman 
on the questions arising out of tbs Korean 
War. It Is to be hoped that the taee-to-f aoe 
TriU st?nigtbsn tbs dff * (T ***1*^^'**^ of 
tbe western demoonoles not to do busliMas 
with the Soviet UhlODp-hut there sre serious 
doubts. 

Tbe struggle m Korea la not scflely the oon- 
oem of the Obltad Statas. It Is an Issue 
wbloh a msj oritr tbe united Nations must 
detennlne. Thus fSr the united States has 
provldsd most of the tro<uB« qpent most Of tbe 
money, and suflrired naoet of tbe casualties. 
TheM has TtebRTv «|A aaamnur at this 
stance, nor bM the united States Shown any 
eridenea of feinthesrtadness. 

Together the united States and Cheat 
Britsm pcessas aaitsry of the sea, and quali¬ 
tative mastery of the eJr, however deficient 
they may be to land femes to meet the oom- 
munlst hordes. With the atom bomb 
Britis h- Amfrt flaTi magtery of tbs air provides 
the Btremfest and most peetuaelve argument 
egalnst Soviet sggrsBslont. But sudh ergur* 
ments wm not psevan If one or another of 
the greet weste rn powiie Shows aa ineUna- 
Wi ffp ^ wwyvif i^deai with the 

Must Britam leeni an om agsln that there 
can be no more Munlehs, that you osa't 
make a deal with dlotatonhlpet While the 


soviet union has been engaged during the 
paet 5 years In an abuetve ca mp a i gn against 
tbe united Statas, It has been glanngly ap¬ 
parent tbat tbe Russians were oonenlng tbe 
SoolaUst government of Britain, striving to 
drive a wedge. 

There isn’t any question of whetber Britain 
Is a Junior or senior partner m the coalition. 
The real question la whether IBntam, Branoe, 
RTirt the ’nvH*?”* In the North Atlantic Pact 
will stand Ann with the united States, which, 
during the momentoue 5 yean slnoe Prime 
Minisler Attlee last visited tbls oountry, 
poured bilUons into Burope to make it pos¬ 
sible for tbe west e rn oemooxacieB to ha equal 
partners In an aU&anoe to guarantee peace. 

Bntlah recognition of Ckimmimiat China 
was expediency, and we are paying the prloe 
of tbat expediency today. N Frixne Minister 
Attlee propoees another bargain with tbe 
Soviet Union it la certain that little tuna 
can be bought. A Him. resolute stand now 
will serve notice that the western democra- 
otoe wUl make no deala, and the Soviet Uhlon 
may halt its headlong ruah into an aggres- 
aive war. 

The utter InesponBlbnity of the Ghlnase 
Gkunmunlsts with their belUcoee assertion 
that threats do not frighten anyone sQhould 
convince the nations of the west tbat any 
price {Mdd for peaoe on a!ay terms with Bed 
Ohlna Is too exoridteat. If the poeice ex¬ 
acted by the servant Is too high, what of 
the prlM that will be set by the xuasterf 
(koiy firmness, xeadlution. oourage. and Integ¬ 
rity can oops with su6h baxbaroua blackmail. 

peace la something that has no price. It 
Is secured only by tbe readlnees of nattena 
to band together and face a common threat 
to their peace. Prime Mlnlatar Attlee must 
know how pathetic la the memory of Neville 
Ohamberialn waving bli little scarap of paper 
and ooeylng tbat he had purchased "peioe in 
our time.” All that sodh daala oaa buy Is 
the certainty of war. 


Oiff Bankrsqpt ClAmte Policy 
EKTENSION OF BEMABBB 

HON. HOMER O.ANGELL 

oor OUQOW 

IN TBB HOUBB OOP BBPBB88NTATXVB8 

Wedneeday, December 6,1950 

Us. ANOBliL. Ux. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tiie Ric- 
ouD, 1 include the fdUowing article iry 
8. Bugene Allen from the Oregon Labor 
JMss of December 1, 1950. It follows: 
Oint Bamxeufv OxiMM PoguGcrr 
(By S. Hugene Allan) 

Shall It be war or peace? 

That queetion i^*'**y daUoately In the 
baianoe. And upon its eniwer dapenda 
everythlBg. 

That la why It seems appropriate to oon- 

For almost a oaatory prior to IMO tbe 
Uhlted States had but two pxeCL and un¬ 
changing principles of jDorelgn poOloy, One 
Of tbrie was the Mhnroe Doctrine. The 
other was the open door m China, mother 
matters our poUoy was flaxlblf and adapta¬ 
ble. In these two mattars it was fixed. 

As a result of our poUey toward China 
Amertcans came to have a warn and high 
regard for the Chinese and they, in tio^ 
xegardid America ae their best friend. 

The policy of the open door in China was 
not an emottonal one. Tt wae a pnotioal 
one—a reeUstio one. We slmpiLy knew we 
<xmU deep better at night tf GhinSk the great 
Aalatlo power was our friend. The poUoy 
we purtoed involved no interference with 
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the Chinese Government. We were not con¬ 
cerned whether she was ruled by an Emperor, 
an Empress Dowager, a boy king, or by a 
band of would-be Democrats. 

How then did we come—in one short 
decade from 1940 to 1950—to so incredibly 
and so unhappily destroy all that w’e had 
built since the open door was established 
in 1844? 

Read the following: 

“The entire Communist political thesis 
could be reduced to a single paragraph: If 
you take a peasant who has been swindled, 
beaten, aiid kicked about for all his waking 
days and whose father has transmitted to 
him an emotion of bitterness reaching back 
for generations—if you take such a peasant, 
treat him like a man, ask his opinion, let him 
vote for a local government, let him organize 
his ov/n police and gendarmes, decide on his 
own taxes, and vote himself a reduction in 
rent and interest—if you do all that, the 
peasant becomes a man who has something 
to fight for, and he will fight to preserve it 
against any enemy, Japanese or Chinese. If 
ill addition you present the peasant with an 
army and a goveuiment that helps him har¬ 
vest, teach him to read and write, and fight 
off the Japanese who raped his wife and tor¬ 
tured his mother, he develops a loyalty to the 
army and the government and to the party 
that controls them. He votes for that party, 
thinks the way that party wants him to 
think, and in many cases becomes an active 
participant 

The above paragraph is fiom the book 
Thunder Out of China. It was written by 
Theodore H White and Annalee Jacoby. It 
was widely distributed in 1946 by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Neither Mr. White nor 
Miss Jacoby are Communists nor Communist 
sympathizers. 

But this one paragraph sums up so well 
the whole cause of our utter failure in China 

It represents the opinion of most of the 
architects of statecraft during the past dec¬ 
ade. It stat.es, naively and utterly without 
guile, the conviction that the Communists 
aie good people, agrarian reformers, and the 
bringers of a better life for downtrodden 
peoples. This v’ew was officially supported 
by the United States Department of State. 
The many missions that were sent to China 
during the decade were all based on this as¬ 
sumption and were instructed to make cer¬ 
tain as could be that the Communists were 
brought Into the Chinese Government and 
made responsible for Chinese administration. 

And so it was that in a single decade Amer¬ 
ica destroyed all she had so painstakingly 
builded in a previous 96 years 
• Our policy ceased to be one of friendship 
for China. It became one of interference 
within China. 

Is it not incredible that we turned our 
back on the Nationalist Government of 
China which was the legally constituted gov¬ 
ernment and which was friendly to America 
and sought to befriend the Communist rev¬ 
olutionary forces of Mao Tse-tung who were 
seeking to overthrow the legally constituted 
government of China and who were un¬ 
friendly to us? 

Yet that was our policy. Today it comes 
to fruition. 

There is no apology offered for Chiang Kai- 
shek. He was a stiff-necked despot. His 
government was corrupt. Most of the bitter 
criticism against his regime is valid. 

Granted all this, upon what basis could 
our national administration choose to com¬ 
pound the evil by support of the revolution¬ 
ary Communist drive to destroy the national 
government of China? 

Chinese governments have always been cor¬ 
rupt. Communist governments are even 
worse. 

Our stake In China was to keep her as a 
friend. But our studied policy for the past 
decade made her an enemy, and an enemy 
directed by Moscow at that. 


In brief sketch this is what happened: 

The Japanese ruthlessly invaded China m 
1937. As a result of this invasion, American 
sympathies turned quickly to the side of our 
Chinese friends China was hailed as a brave 
nation v/ho rose heroically to resist barbaric 
aggression. 

Chiang Kai-shek was a hero, not only to 
China but to America. There were China 
relief dinners. There developed an almost 
emotional attachment of American opinion 
to the Nationalist Government and Chiang. 
Preachers even implored divine inteivention 
for the Chinese m their struggle Even the 
Communists thought Chiang was a great 
figure. 

(Russia has always feared Japan. Russia’s 
interest lay in keeping Japanese aggression 
occupied in China, thus lifting fears of 
Japanese designs against Russia.) 

With the outbreak of World V/ar II, the 
Burma Road was closed by the British. 
Stalin and Hitler weie bedfellows. Commu¬ 
nists were no longer interested in bolstering 
Chinese resistance to aggression, for the war 
was no threat to her, she thought. 

The Chinese Communists at this point 
began their revolution. They began to fight 
the Nationalist Government of China at the 
very time China’s life was threatened by the 
foreign aggression of Japan. 

In 1941 President Roosevelt sent son James 
and Owen Lattimore and Lauchlm Currie on 
special mission to China. They were disap¬ 
pointed because Chiang flatly refused to be¬ 
lieve that the Communist revolutionaries 
were simple do-gooders and “agrarian re¬ 
formers ” They sought to induce Chiang to 
take them into his government 

Chiang refused even upon their urging. 

Relations between the United States and 
China became strained. 

On December 7,1941, America was attacked 
by Japan. We were now allies with China, 
and immediately our hostility to our ally 
China became almost as emotional as our 
friendship for China had previously been. 

General Stilwell went to China as Chiang’s 
chief of staff. He constantly urged Chiang 
to accept the Communists into the Govern¬ 
ment. Finally, Chiang became so enraged 
with him that President Roosevelt recalled 
him. 

Gen. Claire Ohennault organized on a 
voluntary basis the famous Plying Tigers. 
This courageous band fought the Japanese 
Invasion all along the China coast and kept 
out of Chinese politics. 

A long wait was in store for poor China 
in her hour of peril. We simply hadn’t 
enough materiel to give them much. A little 
was flown in over the Burma hump. At the 
Casablanca meeting the policy was still for 
China to wait. It had to be. But while we 
were unable to give China much aid or mili¬ 
tary support during these years, we gave her 
a great deal of advice. Most of it was to 
urge them to invite the Communists into 
the government. Giving a foreign power 
advice when they need materiel is an unre¬ 
warding method of conducting foreign rela¬ 
tions. 

One of the advisers cent by President Roose¬ 
velt during this period was Wendell Willkie, 
He came back^ and reported that the great 
reservoir of good will the Chinese had for 
the United States was leaking rapidly away. 

Meanwhile journalists, week-end visitors, 
and others began to systematically undercut 
and scorn Chiang—still the legal head of 
China—and encourage the Communist rebels. 
Most of this activity was well meant. The 
new China hands took the Communists at 
tl'eir word that they were simply agrarian 
reformers seeking to right the ancient wrongs 
of Chinese landlordism. 

By 1944 a real crisis had arrived. And by 
this time the Office of War Information, an 
official propaganda agency of the United 
States, was openly supporting the Commu¬ 
nist revolutionaries and attacking the Na¬ 
tional Government of China and Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Then Henry Wallace was dispatched by 
President Roosevelt to see what he could do. 
It taxes the imagination to speculate on 
what he was doing. At this juncture Russia 
and Japan entered into a nonaggression 
pact. This meant that perhaps a million 
Japanese soldiers were freed to ravage China 
fiom outside while the Communist revolu¬ 
tionaries destroyed her from within. 

Dismayed, President Roosevelt sent Patrick 
Hurley to China as Ambassador. After try¬ 
ing vainly to bring some order out of the 
mess that had been created. Hurley came 
home in disgust and said the career diplo¬ 
mats m the State Department were destroy¬ 
ing any effective work for China. 

In 1945 there was wide agreement in the 
State Department that China needed a Mao 
■“'se-tung and not Chiang Kai-shek, And 
the final blow at decent relations with China 
was struck in February at the secret Yalta 
conference. This amazing agreement pulled 
Russia into the Asiatic war where she wasn’t 
needed and couldn’t do much; gave Russia 
Outer Mongolia; gave Russia control of the 
Manchurian railway; gave Russia control of 
the port of Dairen and the naval base at 
Port Arthur It finally included the require¬ 
ment that Chiang negotiate an agreement 
acceptable to Russia on all these points 

Hope was now all gone for a united China. 
The Russians began arming the Communists 
with Japanese military supplies. The situa¬ 
tion simply deteriorated beyond repair. 

Gen. George Marshall was dispatched to 
China by President Truman. He tried to 
save the situation He failed only because 
it was beyond saving. He came home bitter 
about the affair. 

The war was now over. We were anxious 
to get the boys home. The Communists 
pushed full-scale civil war. They won It. 

The rest is recent history only too well 
known. 

So in one decade we made a fearsome 
enemy out of what had been a fast friend. 
The Communists proved once more—as they 
always have—that they are Communists, 

War or peace? The answer hangs deli¬ 
cately in the balance. 


Youth Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTA’TIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, with 
our young people lies our hope for build¬ 
ing a stronger Nation and a better world. 
That they are aware not only of the 
opportunities aiforded by our American 
way of life, but also of the responsibili¬ 
ties bf citizenship which its continuance 
entails, is evident from the outstanding 
essays which are the products of the 
pens of three Rochester, N. Y., high- 
school students who were selected as the 
authors of the prize-winning speeches 
delivered in the Voice of Democracy 
contest sponsored by the junior cham¬ 
ber of commerce of that city. With pride 
in the achievements of these young citi¬ 
zens, I have requested leave to include 
their challenging and inspiring contri¬ 
butions in this permament Record. They 
are as follows: 

I Speak for Democracy 
(By Douglas K. Ahern) 

My name is Douglas Ahern, or, just Doug. 
It isn’t a real common name like Dick Brown 
or Bill Jones. It*s just a name. The boy 
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behind it, however, I can assure you, is as 
average and common as a hot dog on a picnic. 
Kow, like the majority of my fellow men, I 
have stage fright if it becomes necessary to 
speak in front of a group of people so, it 
follows, that I must have a pretty good rea¬ 
son for speaking now. I have. 

A while ago 1 was asked to speak on behalf 
of a very famous lady at a great trial. A trial 
that frightened me with the gigantic signifi¬ 
cance of its outcome. It is not a new trial. 
As a matter of fact, it has been dragging on 
for hundreds of years. Now, however, it is 
a critical period in its development. When 
I was asked to speak for her, I accepted im¬ 
mediately. Not because I liked the idea of 
speaking or that my few words would have 
any affect on the outcome, because they un¬ 
doubtedly won’t, but because she has done 
so incredibly much for me that I have a debt 
to her I never could possibly pay. Neverthe¬ 
less, I must make an attempt. 

It Is my turn, very shortly, to speak at this 
trial and I thought perhaps you would like to 
hear me. You know, of course, that he, who 
governs our lives, the judge, has been on 
our side from the beginning. It is the jury 
we must convince. There are still many 
skeptical persons on it. You understand that 
it is not my friend herself who is on trial, 
but rather what she has created. Ah, there is 
my name. I am to speak for her now. Excuse 
me, please. 

My Lord God, and you members of the 
jury, citizens of the world. You have on trial 
here democracy. It is a question whether 
you are going to accept or reject its Ideals. 
You also, whether you know it or not, have 
its creator, liberty, on trial. No, don’t cor¬ 
rect me, for you must see, or I must make 
you see, that if you have democracy on trial, 
you have liberty on trial. 

Part of the text statement of the Consti¬ 
tution of the TJnited States of America says 
that, “We, the people of the United States, 
In order to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.’^ This Constitution is as 
yet the most perfect recording of democracy 
obtained. If this democracy, under the Con¬ 
stitution, does secure the “blessings of lib¬ 
erty for the people,” it is self-evident that 
liberty Is on trial with democracy and that 
those who oppose democracy prefer oppres¬ 
sion to liberty. 

Now the question is, Docs this democracy, 
under the Constitution, secure the blessings 
of liberty for the people? 

On paper, in the Constitution there is an 
Impressive array of liberties. To name a few, 
there is the freedom of speech, religion, and 
press, the right to assembly, the right to keep 
and bear arms, the guaranty of trial by jury, 
the right to free elections, and even an 
amendment saying that just because it was 
impossible to name all our liberties it didn't 
mean we don’t have them. Ah, yes; I can 
read on your faces what you are thinking. 
You’re thinking that from experience you 
know that all that is on paper is not a 
reality. 

Well, let’s take a look at the citizens of 
the United States and see how they feel 
about thedr country, Its Government, and its 
democracy. You see an industrious but fun- 
loving people who have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. You see 
great roaring cities with factories shooting 
rolling masses of black smoke skyward and 
quiet small towns With broad tree-shaded 
streets. You see endless plains tilled to per¬ 
fection by the pride of ownership. 

Move up closer. There’s the gang down 
at the corner drug store. There’s a political 
candidate making a sweating attempt to gain 
the favor of the people over his opponents 
because it is the people who elect him. 
What's that over there? Ha, some irate mo¬ 
torist blistering the seat of the local govern¬ 
ment for not fixing the hole in the pave¬ 
ment he's warned them about. The people 


love their Government very much, from what 
I can see. They must, for right now they 
are dying on the battlefield to keep it. It 
wasn’t too long ago that their ancestors died 
to make it and its wonderful Constitution, 
and, although I am still too young, in the 
future I, too, should be glad and proud to 
give my life for it, for you see it is my coun¬ 
try, too, and the people are free. 

Well, what about it, citizens of the world? 
Do you want liberty or oppression? If de¬ 
mocracy IS on trial, so is liberty. As for me, 
If I can’t have liberty, I shall at least die 
fighting for it. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, I speak for democracy and its mother, 
liberty. 

Thank you. 

I Speak poe Democracy 
(By Anny Werman) 

Democracy is a great symphony, written 
in the key of the individual and the time 
signature of all history. 

The first movement is the greatness of 
democracy. Sometimes this greatness is 
slow, and sometimes it is fast, but it is al¬ 
ways tremendous. It is so tremendous that 
no one can ever hear all of it. It is so im¬ 
portant that it IS often ignored. It is always 
present, but not always recognized. Often 
the greatness is hard to understand; more 
often it is misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. Confined only to slogans, it changes 
to littleness. The extent of this greatness is 
infinite and is lost in our daily language. 
This first movement is our goal and our in¬ 
spiration. Greatness always has some por¬ 
tion of the divine. 

The second movement is the sadness of 
democracy. The themes of this are war and 
hurt and failure. Death and half-deaths are 
here; the war that did not prevent a reign 
of terror; the war that overthrew the czar, 
but did not bring freedom; the war that did 
not make the world safe for democracy. 
Hurt is here: the sobs of a little Negro boy, 
the first i;lme that he finds out that he is 
different; the screams that rang from the gas 
chambers around the world. And failure is 
also here: the failure of people who do not 
vote, the failure of people to whom freedom 
means the right to be selfish. Duties are 
oiten commonplace and dull. Responsibil¬ 
ity is rarely easy or pleasant. But they both 
are part of democracy. Death and hurt and 
failure. The sadness is a long movement. 

The third movement is the kindness of 
democracy. This is the blood bank that re¬ 
ceives more than its quota. This is the story 
of the home-town boy who makes good: 
the Williari Allen White’s, the Eddie Can¬ 
tor’s, the Andrew Carnegie’s. This Is a GI 
soldier giving his food to a Korean orphan. 
This is the American people sending thou¬ 
sands of dollars to one little girl who has 
polio. This kindness has become part of us. 
It is the goodness that forms the strength of 
, democracy. We must have the greatness be¬ 
cause it puts everything in Its right propor¬ 
tion. We must have the sadness, because It 
is the price of everything important. But 
the kindness, the gayness, the goodness are 
firm and eternal. These are the best de¬ 
fenses democracy has against any of its ene¬ 
mies. These are the forces that keep democ¬ 
racy alive. 

The fourth movement Is the future of 
democracy- This is a triumphant march. 
The darkness of uncertainty is lighted by the 
knowledge of the past. Democracy has no 
need to be afraid; It has a right to be proud. 
It has survived the dark ages, Bonaparte, 
and Hitler. Dictators are forced upon peo¬ 
ple; they disappear. Democracy Is part of 
mankind's dream; It remains. It has 
changed and formed Itself into the mold 
made by each generation. It has bent be¬ 
fore the wind of hate, and has not broken. 
It is a dynamic, ever-moving force. Democ¬ 
racy will live as long as there are people who 
believe. Our symphony will continue, played 


by men's hands and hearts and blood The 
symphony of democracy is the voice of de¬ 
mocracy. 

I Speak foe Democracy 

(By David E. Bilhorn) 

In this critical period in the history of 
man, when oiir way of life and system of 
government are being so severely tested, it 
IS imperative that each one of us knows for 
what we stand and to what end we are 
striving We must know this in order to help 
those peoples who are struggling within 
themselves, not knowing what to believe— 
trying to decide upon the merits of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. We must not only know 
what we believe but act on those beliefs. 
Today, a democratic world will be gained 
only through conscientious effort, and all-out 
cooperation on the part of each person. 
No matter how many rules and laws there 
are in a game, it cannot be played without 
the players. 

Here in America we have brought democ¬ 
racy a long way on its road to perfection. 
We have made it a social and governing sys¬ 
tem “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” We are free to think, speak and 
act as long as we respect other people’s 
rights. It is here where democracy succeeds 
or fails, and I am proud to be in America 
where this sense of respect for others is 
omnipresent. We are free only when we are 
responsible. 

To live in America, under this social and 
governing system, is a great privilege. Since 
we are surrounded by all its joys and com¬ 
forts, we are often amazed when people who 
come to this land of ours for the first time 
are so thrilled and awed at the things we 
consider everyday occurrences; going to a 
baseball game, eating popcorn, and driving 
leisurely through the country on a Sunday 
afternoon. The staccato voice of a pneu¬ 
matic drill tearing up a pavement, making 
way for improved roads; the resounding 
blows of a lumberman felling a tree; the 
clear-cut hammerings of a carpenter building 
a new house; the shrill factory whistles an¬ 
nouncing lunchtime, the happy laughter of 
many children. This is America to the ear. 
The fragrance of new-mown hay, the smell 
of a loaf of freshly baked bread, the aroma of 
coffee on a chilly morning, the scent of a 
wood-fire in the fall air—America like a 
whiff of perfume floating over a dreary world. 
The high majestic mountains, the picture of 
a brown, orange, yellow, and scarlet valley 
in the fall; the endless fields of wheat, hay, 
and corn; the skyscrapers stretching eagerly 
to the sky; the golden sunset on a silvery 
lake—America, a nation rich in progress, 
spread as an unfolding panorama before the 
world. 

But democracy in America is not enough. 
It must spread to other countries, rolling 
away the fog that has settled over them. 
Lmmocracy is what every man craves, but 
few are able to posssess. Why should de¬ 
mocracy be a world force? Why do we want 
to establish a democratic government for all 
the world? Do w® wish to gain power, and 
profit financially by it? No. Then why? 
In the first place, we know the freedom we 
possess in America and we want others to 
share It. It is absurd for any man who can 
think for himself to say that he would rather 
be a slave than a free man in a democracy. 
Deep down In every man’s heart is the desire 
to work for himself, to try to throw off the 
shackle that hold him in poverty. Democ¬ 
racy does not promise that everyone should 
become rich, It gives a man a chance and a 
choice, A man works for himself and his 
fgHowmen. Democracy is like a Jig-saw puz¬ 
zle, each piece complementing the other to 
make the composite whole. 

In the second place, a democracy Is gov¬ 
erned by the people. Because of this, com¬ 
petition thrives and the people may enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, 'Through xepre- 
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sentation and election they put in govern¬ 
mental positions the men of their choice. 
These men in turn are their mouthpieces, 
for through them speaks the voice of the 
people. 

And, in the third place, democracy is the 
only form of government in the world today 
which recognizes and protects the sacred¬ 
ness of the individual. What could he more 
important +han this? It is the whole basis 
of our great Hebrew-Chrlstian tradition. It 
IS what the Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Plights were designed to protect Revolu¬ 
tions in France and the American Colonies 
were fought to establish this fundamental 
ideal, and one of the main reasons for our 
entering the world wars was to protect this 
principle—this idea which is the basis of true 
democracy 

Democracy is our American heritage, and 
we are strong in the sense of our responsi¬ 
bility. We are ready to stand up, fight, and 
die for this precious gift that we cherish. 
That IS why I am proud to be an American 
youth—to be able to serve my country—to 
defy any man to take away my freedom—to 
stand up, and speak for Democracy. 


If He Won’t Quit, Fire Him 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.E. C.GATHINGS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayf December 6,1950 

Mr. <3rATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time letters have been received by 
Members of Congress which have been 
most critical of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Especially has this been true 
since the Alger Hiss statement was made 
by him. 

I am firm in my conviction that Dean 
Acheson should not have been appointed 
originally as Secretary of State. There 
is an abundance of well-fitted and su¬ 
perbly well-qualified men who are availa¬ 
ble for such an appointment. I feel that 
it was a mistake when Mr. Acheson was 
confirmed for this position. If the mat¬ 
ter of his approval was up for considera¬ 
tion at this time, I am doubtful that he 
would be confirmed. 

In the crisis with which our country is 
confronted, full and complete unity of 
purpose and action is essential. I know 
of no better way to bring about a unan¬ 
imity of feeling than for the Secretary of 
State to submit his early resignation. 

Why do I say this? The No. 2 man in 
authority in the executive branch of our 
Government should possess the attri¬ 
butes of full and complete confidence, 
admiration, and respect of the Nation. 
He falls far short. It cannot be success¬ 
fully asserted that Dean Acheson holds 
and merits the full confidence of the 
American people. The citissens would 
want and have a right to demand that a 
person selected for any place of high 
trust and responsibility should have no 
question mark upon him. 

There is a question mark upon any 
man who would support and defend a 
convicted traitor. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of December 1, 1950, carried an 
editorial regarding Secretary of State 
Acheson which is in my opinion most 


worthy of full consideration by this body. 
The full text of the editorial follows; 

Ip He Won't Quit, Fire Him 

Need for national unity there is in face of 
the worst crisis in the history of modern civ¬ 
ilization, but it won’t be achieved at a price 
of keeping Dean Acheson on the 30 b as Secre¬ 
tary of State. The administration and the 
Congress will make a fatal mistake if they 
attempt to use the present extiemity as an 
excuse to protect him. He has got to go and 
v/ith him the entire coterie of State Depart¬ 
ment “planners’^ responsible for the pro- 
Ccmmunist Asiatic policy which invited Red 
aggression in the Orient. If he won’t quit, 
he should be fired, and if President Truman 
won’t do It, the Congress can force it through 
the simple expedient of adopting a noncon¬ 
fidence resolution. 

The country has taken enough chances on 
the possibility of Acheson et al. having a 
change of heart, and the cost for chance 
taking is about as horrible as could be imag¬ 
ined. In that black hour when the American 
people first began to realize the extent of the 
Korean debacle they had a right to expect 
from their Secietary of State a clear exposi¬ 
tory as to what had happened and what, so 
fiir as his Department is concerned, would be 
done about. What they got in his Wednes¬ 
day night radio address was so unrelated to 
the real crisis that he left them more be¬ 
wildered than they were before he started his 
insipid delineation of what he calls “strategy 
of freedom ’’ It must have given the Red del¬ 
egations at the United Nations and the 
Kremlin’s puppeteeis a belly laugh. 

There can be no unity where confidence is 
lacking, and there can be no confidence in 
the State Department as it is currently con¬ 
stituted. The Korean War started in June. 
We don’t have to remind our readers where 
ic is today. During the intervening months 
Acheson et al. have had almost free rein with 
their policy making, their appeasement ef¬ 
forts, and their “don’t make Russia mad” 
strategy. This costly experiment has been in 
American lives, and the experimenters have 
forfeited the right to public respect. 

President Truman is entitled to his per¬ 
sonal loyalties and his too-blind friendships, 
but he has no right to Inflict them on the 
American people and by so doing gamble with 
a nation’s survival. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRiEN McMahon 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an article on the war in 
Korea written by Homer Bigart, and 
published in today's New York Herald 
Tribune. It is a very interesting article 
and I believe it should be read by all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Battle Fronts in Korea—^Bigart Surveys 
Situation as Eighth Army Continues Its 
Great Retreat; Criticizes Strategic Deci¬ 
sions 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Seoul, December 6 —The full impact of 
defeat—the worst licking American arms 


have suffered since Bataan—has not yet 
been felt by the great bulk of American 
troops in Korea. The retreating soldiers are 
too weary and too preoccupied wjth imme¬ 
diate concerns to think of the consequences 
of this disaster. 

Those who participated in the great re¬ 
treat, those who are moving southward to¬ 
night on dusty, crowded roads to new posi¬ 
tions in a series of desperate rear-guard ac¬ 
tions, have no time to brood over the grim 
prospect for tomorrow. In this situation a 
man asks only to stay alive. He becomes a 
hoarder of days, and each sunrise is lovelier 
than the last. 

Later, when the drug of fatigue has worn 
off and the fear of imminent death has sub¬ 
sided, there will be bitterness. Already some 
of the thoughtful officers are beginning to 
question the sanity of recent military deci¬ 
sions which may not have caused, but which 
certainly accelerated, this crisis. The most 
questionable decision of the last few weeks 
was General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s abortive offensive, which the enemy 
quickly turned into a defeat 

Before the offensive was launched it was 
noted by observers that any attempt to push 
beyond the neck of the Korean Peninsula 
would be unsound, even if the Chinese Com¬ 
munists withdrew. To fan out a small force 
along the rugged fastness of a 700-mile 
frontier with Red China and the Soviet 
Union simply made no sense. It was an 
invitation to disaster. Any frontier with a 
Communist power is exceedingly difficult to 
seal. That was learned by the American 
military mission to Greece. 

Adequate vigilance of the lengthy frontier 
would have required a force many times that 
which the United Nations threw into the 
Korean campaign. Had our commands all 
reached the border, we would have been 
obliged to disperse our forces in small gar¬ 
risons at isolated points. There would nec¬ 
essarily be unguarded gaps through which 
“volunteers” from China could cross and 
recross the frontier at will, exposing the 
garrisons to the constant threat of anni¬ 
hilation. 

Yet, despite the certainty of border inci¬ 
dents that would compel the United Nations 
troops to remain in Korea indefinitely, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters did nothing 
to discourage the belief that practically every 
one would be home by Christmas. 

General MacArthur’s chief of intelligence, 
Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, said last 
Friday that he knew there were 10 Chinese 
Communist corps either in Korea or on the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu River when 
the “home by Christmas” offensive was 
launched on November 24. Presumably Gen¬ 
eral Willoughby passed this intelligence on 
to General MacArthur. 

If SCAP (Supreme Command, Allied Pow¬ 
ers) knew all this, why was MaJ. Gen. Ed¬ 
ward M. Almond's Tenth Corps given the 
green light to go traipsing up into the far 
reaches of northeastern Korea, leaving be¬ 
hind an attractive vacuum between it and 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker's Eighth Army 
on the other side of the peninsula? In¬ 
stead of buttoning up with General Walker, 
General Almond seems to have been fight¬ 
ing an independent war of his own. 

It did not require any deep thinking by 
the Chinese Communist commanders to 
strike their heaviest blow down the center 
of the peninsula. The right flank of the 
Eighth Army was open and inviting. It 
was the sort of situation that the Chinese 
Reds, skilled in the Soviet technique of 
wide-sweeping envelopment, knew how to 
exploit. The Chinese counteroffensive quick¬ 
ly accomplished the dual result of caving 
in the Eighth Army’s flank and isolating 
General Almond’s corps. To escape envel¬ 
opment, the Eighth Army was forced to fall 
back rapidly, with its flank still ragged and 
sloppy. 
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Meanwhile the Tenth Corps faces the im- 
minent prospect of a Dunkerque. Nor is 
the situation much better with the Eighth 
Army. For although General Walker's 
troops escaped entrapment north of Pyong- 
ypaig, thanks mainly to the skillfully con¬ 
ducted withdrawal by the First-Corps, under 
Map Gen. Frank W. Milburn, they are no 
longer capable of regaining the initiative 
from the overwhelming Chinese Communist 
forces, and they eventually may be obliged 
to pull back into a defensive beachhead, 
perimeter. 

The over-all strategic picture is even 
more depressing Two-thirds of the exist¬ 
ing trained professional troops of the United 
States Army are pinned down in a pait of 
the world where little damage can be in- 
hicted on the aich enemy—the Soviet Union. 
This IS not a place where the west can 
achieve victory. 

A unit commander, noting that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists had won with virtually no 
artillery, no armor and no air power, said: 
“Wo’ve got to choose our own battleground, 
whore superior weapons can be effective. We 
should avoid fighting in this sort of terrain 
afamst any enemy that has a great reserve 
of manpower. We can’t hurt Russia here.’* 


President Truman Addresses Fifth White 
House Youth Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and my col¬ 
leagues, on December 5, the President of 
the United States very appropriately 
took time from his busy duties to go to 
the meeting of the Fifth White House 
Youth Conference. There were gathered 
approximately 6,000 delegates from all 
over this great Nation. The fact that 
the attendance at this conference for 
these several days is large, is, in my 
judgment, sufficient proof that the peo¬ 
ple of our Nation are increasingly aware 
0 ^ the importance of children and youth 
to the domestic security and best inter¬ 
ests of the freedom of the world. 

This appropriate address by the Presi¬ 
dent of our great Nation speaks for itself. 
It follows: 

Text of Trijman Address to Youth 
Conference 

(Following is the text of the address by 
President Truman delivered at the Mid-Cen¬ 
tury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in the National Guard Armory 
today:) 

As we meet here today, the serious crisis 
in world affairs overshadows all that we do. 
This country of ours, together with other 
members of the United Nations, is engaged 
in a critical struggle to uphold the values 
of peace and Justice and freedom. 

We are struggling to preserve our own lib¬ 
erty as a Nation. More than that, we are 
striving, in cooperation with the other free 
nations, to uphold the basic values of free¬ 
dom—of peace based on Justice—^which are 
essential for the progress of mankind. 

As we engage in that struggle, we must 
preserve the elements of our American way 
of life that are the basic source of our 
strength. That is the purpose of this Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth. You are seeking ways to 


help our children and young people become 
mentally and morally stronger, and to make 
them better citizens. I think you should 
press right ahead with that work, because 
it is more important now than ever. 

NATION BEHIND FORCES 

Our thoughts and prayers are with our 
young men who are fighting in Korea They 
are engaged m a battle against tremendous 
odds. The full effort of the united people 
of this country is behind them. All of us are 
awaie of the grave risk of general conflict 
which has been deliberately caused by the 
Chinese Communist leaders. Their action 
greatly changes the immediate situation 
with which we are confronted. It does not 
change our fundamental purpose to work for 
the cause of a just and peaceful world. 

No matter how the immediate situation 
may develop, we must remember that the 
fighting m liorea is but one part of the tre¬ 
mendous struggle of our time—the struggle 
between freedom and Communist imperial¬ 
ism. This struggle engages all our national 
life, all our institutions, all our resources. 
For the effort of the evil forces of Commu¬ 
nism to reach out and dominate the world 
confronts our Nation and our civilization 
with the greatest challenge in our history. 

I believe the single most important thing 
our young people will need to meet this criti¬ 
cal challenge in the years ahead is moral 
strength—strength of character. And I 
know that the work of this conference will 
be of tremendous assistance in the urgent 
task of helping our young people achieve the 
strength of character they will need. 

MUST UNDERSTAND THREAT 

If we are to give our children the train¬ 
ing that will enable them to hold fast to the 
right course in these dangerous times, we 
must clearly understand the nature of the 
crisis. We must understand the nature of 
the threat created by International commu¬ 
nism. 

In the first place, it is obviously a military 
threat. The Communist-dominated coun¬ 
tries are maintaining large military forces— 
far larger than they could possibly need for 
peaceful purposes. And they have shown by 
their actions in Korea that they will not hes¬ 
itate to use these forces in armed aggression 
whenever it suits their evil purposes. 

Because of this military threat, we must 
strengthen our military defenses. We are 
now engaged in a great program of rearma¬ 
ment. This will change the lives of our 
young people. A great many of thorn will 
have to devote some part of their lives to 
service in our Armed Forces or other defense 
activities. In no other way can we insure 
our survival as a Nation. 

OBJECTIVE OUTLINED 

Our objective is not simply to build up our 
own Armed Forces. Our objective is rather 
to help build up the collective strength of 
the free nations—the nations which share 
the ideals and aspirations of free men. 

As a matter of defense, we need the com¬ 
bined resources and the common determina¬ 
tion of the free world to meet the military 
threat of communism. 

But our problem Is more than a military 
matter. Our problem and our objective is 
to build a world order based on freedom and 
Justice. We have worked with the free na-' 
tions to lay the foundations of such a world 
order In the United Nations, and we must re¬ 
main firm in our commitment to the United 
Nations. That Is the only way out of an 
endless circle of force and retaliation, vio¬ 
lence and war—which will carry the human 
race back to the dark ages if it is not stop¬ 
ped. And this Is a point that we must make 
sure our children and young people under¬ 
stand. 

MORAL, SPIRITUAL DANGERS 

The threat of communism has other as¬ 
pects than the military aspect. In some 


ways, the moral and spiritual dangers that 
flow from communism are a moie serious 
threat to freedom than its military power. 

The ideology of communism is a challenge 
to all the values of our society and our way 
of life Some people are most concerned 
about the Communist threat to our eco¬ 
nomic system. But, serious as this is, it is 
only one of the many problems that com¬ 
munism raises. 

Communism attacks our basic values, our 
belief' in God, our belief m the dignity of 
man and the value of human life, our belief 
m justice and freedom. It attacks the insti¬ 
tutions that are based on these values It 
attacks our churches, our guarantees of civil 
liberty, our courts, our democratic form of 
government. Communism claims that all 
these things are merely tools of self-mteiest 
and greed—that they are weapons used by 
one class to oppress another. 

ATTEMPT TO POISON MINDS 

We Who live in this country know, from 
our own experience, how false this attack 
of communism is. But there are many 
people in other parts of the world who have 
suffered injustice, or who have been op¬ 
pressed, or who stagger under burdens of 
poverty or disease, to whom the false doc- 
tiliies of communism have an appeal. And 
every time our American institutions fail 
to live up to their high purposes, every time 
they fail in the proper adminstration of 
justice, the forces of communism are aided 
in their attempt to poison the minds of 
men everywhere. 

Our teachers—and all others who deal 
with our young people—should place upper¬ 
most the need for making our young people 
understand our free institutions and the 
values on which they rest. We must fight 
against the moral cynicism—the material¬ 
istic view of life—on which communism 
feeds. We must teach the objectives that lie 
behind our institutions, and the duty of 
all our citizens to make those institutions 
work more perfectly. Nothing is more im¬ 
portant than this. And nothing this con¬ 
ference can do will have a greater effect 
on the world struggle against communism 
than spelling out the ways in which our 
young people can better understand our 
democratic institutions, and why wo must 
light, when necessary, to defend them. 

AID TO DEMOCRACY 

These White House conferences have done 
a great deal, over the years, to make our 
people and our Government conscious of 
our social problems, as they affect children, 
and to help solve those problems. These 
conferences have made our democracy work 
better—have aided It to carry out its promise 
of a better life for all, 

In this fifth conference of this White 
House series, you are carrying on that great 
tradition. This year you are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the mental and moral health 
of our children. And that is exactly what 
you should be concerned with at this time. 

I do not claim to be an expert in these 
things, and X know that I am addressing a 
conference of experts, but 1 think there are 
certain fundamental factors in the develop¬ 
ment of the American character. The basis 
of mental and moral strength for our chil¬ 
dren lies in spiritual things. It lies first 
of all in the home. And next, it lies in the 
religious and moral Influences which are 
brought to bear on the children. 

NEED RELIGIOUS TEAINTNO 

If Children have a good home—a home in 
which they are loved and understood—and 
if they have good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, I believe they are well 
started on the way toward being useful and 
honorable citizens. And 1 do not think I 
am being old-fashioned when I say that they 
ought to have religious training when they 
are young, and that they will be happier 
for it and better for it the rest of their lives. 
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In the days ahead, there will be many cases 
in which we will have to make special efforts 
to see that children get a fair chance at the 
right kind of start in life. For as otir de¬ 
fense effort IS increased, special problems 
will be created by the disruption of the 
lives of many families 

When the White House conference was 
held in 1940, the nature of the defense prob¬ 
lems which lay ahead was not very clear 
to those who participated But in the years 
that followed, we found that the defense pro¬ 
gram created many problems of migration, 
divided families, working mothers, inade¬ 
quate housing at defense centers and mili¬ 
tary camps, lack of community services, and 
of facilities for education and child welfare. 

EXPERIENCE FRESH IN MIND 

Today we know much more about these 
problems, and our recent experience in try¬ 
ing to solve them is fresh in our minds I 
know that the work of this conference will 
give us some important guide lines as to 
how we can handle these matters best. Our 
defense effort is all important, but we must 
do everything we can to see that it does not 
handicap the lives of children who are af¬ 
fected by it. The delegates to this confer¬ 
ence can help us do a better job this time 
in meeting our defense problems. That is a 
Vital part of the work of helping to make a 
healthier and happier life for all our chil¬ 
dren in the years ahead. 

We must remember, in all that we do at 
this conference and afterward, that we can¬ 
not insulate our children from the uncer¬ 
tainties of the world in which we live or 
from the impact of the problems which con¬ 
front us all. What we can do—and what we 
must do—is to equip them to meet these 
problems, to do their part in the total effort, 
and to build up those inner resources of 
character which are the mai^ strength of 
the American people. 

Individual self-reliance and independence 
of spirit are the greatest sources of strength 
In our democracy. They mark the differ¬ 
ence between free countries and dictator¬ 
ships. 

WEAKNESS OF DICTATORSHIPS 

The great weakness of dictatorships la 
that they enslave the minds and the char¬ 
acters of the people they rule. And the ef¬ 
fects of this enslavement are most serious 
In the case of children. 

I have been told by people who worked in 
Germany immediately after the last war that 
the young people in that country were physi¬ 
cally among the healthiest in Europe. But 
they had been enslaved, mentally and mor¬ 
ally, by the dictatorship, and when those 
controls were destroyed—when they were put 
on their own—they Just didn’t know what 
to do. 

Brought up under dictatorial rule, they 
were unable to take care of themselves after 
the dictatorship had fallen. It takes time 
to correct this. The same weakness is char¬ 
acteristic of the Communist dictatorships 
where the children are Just as much slaves of 
the state as they were under the Nazis. 

BELIEF IN SELF-RELIANCE 

Our form of society is strong exactly where 
dictatorships are weak. We believe In self- 
reliant individuals. That is the goal of our 
system of education and training—and that 
is the goal of this conference. 

I know that this conference will make im¬ 
portant findings concerning the ways we 
must adopt to meet this goal. I know that 
its labors will have value for years to come. 
The country looks to you for guidance, for 
help, and for inspiration. You have a great 
role to play in holding up the torch of free¬ 
dom which this Nation has sworn to uphold, 
and which with God’s help we will uphold. 


Voters Repudiate Acheson and Commu¬ 
nist Sympathizers—^Demand a Policy 
Which Will Protect the Republic 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an editorial 
which was recently carried in the Allegan 
Gazette, a weekly newspaper published 
by Leo W. Hoffman at Allegan, Mich. 
The editorial from the Gazette follows: 

Reexamine Mr. Acheson 

Subsequent to the election. Senator Taft 
suggested that the American foreign policy 
ought to be reexamined. 

Replying to this reasonable suggestion. Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson called Senator Taft 
a “reexammationist” and compared his sug¬ 
gestion with “a farmer pulling up his crops 
to see If there as anything wrong with the 
roots,” implying thereby that Senator Taft 
was being very foolish to assume that any 
useful purpose could be served by “reviewing 
and examining our foreign policy.” 

This man Acheson is willing on the one 
hand to publicly express his trust and con¬ 
fidence in Alger Hiss the convicted perjurer 
Whose influence and advice is directly re¬ 
sponsible for the expansion of Comnaunlst in¬ 
fluence all over the world, resulting in the 
loss of many of our men in Korea and bil¬ 
lions of dollars, and at the same time not 
only refuses to act on the suggestion of 
Senator Taft but attempts to belittle and 
smear him as being too ignorant to know 
anything about foreign policy. 

At this point we would like to call Ache- 
son’s attention to the fact that it Is the peo¬ 
ple of this Nation who are paying the price 
of his foreign policy in blood and work. The 
people of this Nation have a stake In this 
game of diplomacy called “foreign policy.** 
We wish to remind Mr. Acheson that neither 
he nor Alger Hiss were ever elected to any 
position of Government trust and that Just 
recently Senator Taft was elected to a seat in 
the Senate by a majority of more than 400,000 
votes. 

We also wish to remind our Secretary of 
State that even Taft’s enemies admit he is a 
man of integrity and intelligence in public 
office, a man who is willing to confess from 
day to day that he may be wrong but who 
will approach any problem with an open mind 
desiring to do only what he thinks is best 
for his country. 

When we think of our young men being 
killed and murdered In Korea, when we think 
of our boys being required to spend 2 years 
of their lives in the Army; when we think of 
the billions of dollars that we have spent in 
Western Europe in military and economic aid 
in order to persuade people there from be¬ 
coming Communists; when we remember that 
Acheson and his colleagues refused to help 
the Chinese Government against the Com¬ 
munists and that he and his clique were 
wrong, oh, so wrong, in believing that the 
Chinese communists were merely “gentle 
agrarians*'; when we think of the billions of 
dollars that Western Europe and the un¬ 
developed parts of the world are asking from 
us; when we think of the high taxes we will 
have to pay to support this foreign policy 
and the many hours of extra work that will 
be required of us to pay these taxes; when 
we think of ihe value of the dollar going 
down and down; when we think of the stu¬ 
pid, Idiotic blunders that you and your New- 
Deal predecessors have made, we think that 


it is time our elected Representatives In Con¬ 
gress give some consideration to our foreign 
policy, examine it and re-examine it, to see 
if this country is getting anywhere. 

Our advice to you, Mr. Acheson, is to listen 
to Senator Tapt and his brother Senators 
without mental reservations of superiority in 
your mind. Examine your own record and 
acknowledge your mistakes of the past. If 
you had any common sense, which we con¬ 
sider the basic qualification for any office, you 
would realize that you couldn’t be elected to 
any office in this Nation even if you were op¬ 
posed by Joe Ferguson running on stickers. 

Forget your fancy mustache, your striped 
trousers, your friendship with Alger Hiss, 
your fancy ideas of what is good for the 
world; bear in mind that it is your duty to 
do what IS best for the people of this Na¬ 
tion and get down to work. 

You have spent billions of dollars under¬ 
writing Socialist Great Britain, billions more 
in France and Italy, and yet we read that 
every third man in Prance and Italy is still a 
Communist You don’t want to build up an 
army of Japanese and Germans to oppose the 
Communists, yet you insist that American 
boys protect the Germans and the Japanese 
against the Communists. 

It IS about time someone in our Govern¬ 
ment accepted the truth. That is you can’t 
always buy support for this country with 
money. It is about time we looked ahead 
and formed a foreign policy m the best in¬ 
terest of this country Count noses around 
the world and form some opinion as to who 
is with us and who is against us and you 
can’t count on the people you have to buy. 
The Hessians weren’t worth much to the 
British in the Revolutionary War and the 
French and Italian Communists and their 
associates won’t be worth much to us in the 
coming war with Russia. 


MacArthur’s Disaster 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

, OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 ^legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “MacArthur’s Disaster,** pub¬ 
lished in today*s New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

MacArtkur's Disaster 

Chinese Communist forces, according to 
subsequent information, began crossing the 
Yalu in mid-October, when the United Na¬ 
tions troops, having secured the big naval 
base of Wonsan, were Just beginning their 
drive on Pyongyang. General MacArthur 
paid no attention to this development until* 
2 weeks later, when the Eighth Army's rapid 
advance to the Yalu was suddenly unhinged 
by a Chinese Communist attack on the right 
and rear, forcing an abrupt withdrawal and 
regrouping along the Chongchon River line. 
There was then a dramatic communique; the 
war, it said, had virtually been won when 
the Communists “committed one of the most 
offensive acts of international lawlessness 
of historic record” by fnoving ‘*aUen** ele¬ 
ments across the Yalu backed by a large 
concentration “of possible reinforcing divi¬ 
sions with adequate supply” in the “sanctu¬ 
ary” of Manchuria. *‘A possible trap was 
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thereby surreptitiously laid/’ the communi¬ 
que continued, '‘calculated to encompass the 
destruction of the UN forces,” but was evaded, 
by the skillful defensive maneuvering of 
Gen. Walton Walker “m order to avert any 
possibility of a gieat military reverse.” 

Just 19 days later General MacArthur 
walked directly into the trap he had de¬ 
scribed. with a confident communique in 
which this appreciation of November 6 
seemed totally forgotten. His air forces, he 
said, had “successfully interdicted the enemy 
lines of support”; the Tenth Corps in the 
northeast had “reached a commanding en¬ 
veloping position” and the Eighth Army was 
moving forward that day in a “general as¬ 
sault” which if successful should “for all 
practical purposes end the war.” Issuing 
this announcement, General MacArthur went 
back to Tokyo. Two days later the trap was 
sprung in a repetition of the maneuver which 
should have warned MacArthur in early No¬ 
vember; one of the greatest military reverses 
in the history of American arms has duly 
followed; tremendous strategic retreats have 
been enforced on the UN armies and the 
whole position in the peninsula has been 
desperately imperiled. 

Once again, however, prompt and skillful 
maneuvering, presumably by General Walker, 
has so far averted total catastrophe; and the 
black pessimism which appears to have en¬ 
gulfed Washington is not as yet sustained 
by anything allowed to come out through the 
field dispatches. It is true that the Mac¬ 
Arthur headquarters, obviously in dire need 
to excuse a colossal military blunder, has 
now “estimated” that 1,000,000 Chinese 
troops are either in Korea or on the way. 
But on the record of the last 8 weeks, It is 
impossible to put any confidence in such 
figures; and it is becoming increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to put confidence in the military 
capacity of a headquarters which has so 
gravely compounded blunder by confusion 
of facts and intelligence. 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Lawton Col¬ 
lins, is in Korea in an obvious effort to find 
out what has really happened. Washing¬ 
ton’s gloom has prepared the country for an 
enforced evacuation of the peninsula. It 
has not made It remotely clear how armies 
of well over 100,000 men, still retaining every 
modern weapon and full power of maneuver, 
could in a week be so completely over¬ 
whelmed even by superior masses of foot 
troops, as to see no alternative but evacua¬ 
tion. British criticisms of MacArthur’s 
alleged political irresponsibility have seemed 
to this newspaper unjust, but a general who 
fails In the military field can scarcely expect 
to retain the confidence of the country. 
Until General Collins’ findings are available 
on© has a feeling that all judgment of the 
military position should be suspended; Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, at least can no longer be 
accepted as the final authority on the mili¬ 
tary actualities. We must be ready for the 
worst but we still do not know how bad In 
fact it may be. 


Counsel for the Minority—Report on the 
Tydings Investigation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF 3OTEASICA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, I>eceTnber $ (legislative day 
of Mo7iday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
October 20, 1950, issue of the Freeman, 
a magajsine published in New York, there 
is an article on the Senate Foreign Re¬ 


lations Subcommittee’s investigation of 
disloyal personnel in the Department of 
State. 

The article was written by Mr. Robert 
Morris, who was counsel to the minority 
subcommittee members. 

In view of the position Mr. Morris held, 
and in view of the importance of the sub¬ 
ject matter, I ask unanimous consent for 
insertion of Mr. Morris’ article in the 
Appendix of the Record. The article 
comes within the rule, and involves no 
extra expense. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Counsel for the Minority—A Report on 
THE Tydings Investigation 
(By Robert Morris) 

In April of this year, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Senators Hickenlooper and Lodge, 
minority members of the Tydings subcom¬ 
mittee, I was appointed their minority coun¬ 
sel. This subcommittee had been set up by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
determine whether or not persons disloyal to 
the United States were or ever had been em¬ 
ployed by the State Department It had been 
sparked by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
charges that such disloyal persons were still 
in the Department. 

The subcommittee began its work under 
distressing circumstances. In less than a 
decade the Soviet Union had expanded from 
160,000,000 people to a mighty empire em¬ 
bracing almost a billion, Soviet expansion 
had been accomplished under circumstances 
reflecting either great Incompetence on our 
part or downright subversion in top places. 
Prom the absorption of the Baltic countries 
through Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and right down to China, at the very times 
when resistance should have been strongest, 
figures high in our Government, with tortu¬ 
ous reasoning and bland sophistry, had ad¬ 
vocated appeasement. The intensity of these 
blandishments seemed to have been highest 
at the time any particular country was being 
absorbed. 

When the Soviet Empire had swallowed its 
victim, our Government experts would de¬ 
nounce communism in the abstract, then 
help pave the way for the next act of Soviet 
aggression. Alger Hiss, once high in our State 
Department and an architect of our foreign 
policy, had been convicted. The first in a 
long list of atomic spies were beginning to 
be uncovered. George ^’’heeler, who had been 
high in our denazification work in Germany, 
had taken off his mask and gone behind the 
iron curtain. Rumors were rampant, and 
suspicions were running high. 

Now an arm of the Soviet Empire was ready 
to start war in Korea, The country currently 
being absorbed by the Soviet Union was 
China. Anti-Oommunlst ^China still held a 
seat in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, had an army of 600,000 on Formosa, 
and a tremendous guerrilla force on the 
continent that was impeding the Sovletlza- 
tlon of China. Chlang Kai-shek was pre¬ 
sented as an emigre reactionary, and the 
Chinese Communists as democrats and lib¬ 
erals who should have our support lest, as 
Owen Lattimore suggested, they gravitate 
toward the Soviet Union. People high in the 
State Department wanted these full-fledged 
members of the Soviet International recog¬ 
nized and admitted to the United Nations. 

Senator McCarthy, chafing at this turn of 
events, had brought certain anonymous 
charges that at least 81 (and there was a great 
conflict in’figures) State Department em¬ 
ployees were Communists or followers of the 
Communist Party line. When forced by the 
majority on the subcommittee to name 
names, he identified about eight. The charge 
in almost all cases was that the persons were 
“pro-Communist,” and nothing more. How¬ 


ever, he called one man “a top Soviet agent ” 
A well-known radio commentator identified 
this man as Owen Lattimore. 

Such was the situation when I first took 
part in the healings in Washington. The 
flow of events, stirred by Senator McCarthy, 
determined that the flrst witness should be 
Louis F. Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker and former member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, who hrd 
not only afojuzcd communism but had proved 
his sincerity by aiding the Government in 
the prosecution of the 11 Communist leaders. 
Budenz’ testimony had initiated the Ger¬ 
hard! Eisler proceedings, he had been the 
principal witness against John Santo, the 
Hungarian Communist; had aided the Gov¬ 
ernment in seven other important cases He 
had devotedly given many hours a week to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation without 
ever having been shown in error. He had 
been vouched for by John McGohey, who 
was the prosecutor of the 11 top Communists 
at Foley Square and by President Cavanaugh 
of Notre Dame University, where he had 
taught after he first left the Communist 
Party. 

Budenz testified to fotr instances that sup¬ 
ported his conclusion that Owen Lattimore 
was a Communist agent. Lattimore had boen 
a well-known expert on the Far East; an 
employee of the State Department on the 
Pauley Mission to Japan; a consultant to the 
Secretary of State, Though not on the State 
Department payroll, he had also held such 
high quasi-State Department a'lsignments as 
political adviser to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, recommended by the President of 
the United States at a critical time in our 
history (December 7, 1941); political adviser 
to Henry Wallace on his mission to Siberia 
and China; head of a United Nations mission 
to Afghanistan; director of the Pacific D vi¬ 
sion of the Office of War Information during 
World War II. 

Probably the strongest of the four in¬ 
stances was Budenz’ testimony that in 1944 
when he was editor of the Daily Worker, 
Jack Stachel, director of Communist propa¬ 
ganda, had warned him (and the warning 
was repeated by the party chairman, William 
2. Foster) that l*attlmore was doing impor¬ 
tant and secret work in the party and that 
Budenz should strive to conceal Lattimore’s 
party affiliation In the Communist press. 
This was not a loose example of hearsay. 
Communist leaders do not talk lightly or with 
gossip aforethought undei* such circum¬ 
stances. 

Budenz cited three other such incidents 
and in addition asserted that in the secret 
listing and reference to high party members 
in the minutes of the National Committee 
Lattimore was always referred to as “X” and 
“XL” for purposes of concealment. 

The reaction to this testimony was curious. 
When Budenz stated that he had evidence 
on other State Department employees and 
other individuals who had a role in shaping 
our far eastern policy, he was at once taken 
off the public stand and next heard in secret 
session. Barred from this next session were 
not only myself, though I was counsel In 
effect to Senators Hicjcsnloopek and Lodge, 
but Senator McCarthy, on whom Senator 
Tydings and the whole Democratic admin¬ 
istration put the burden to prove the charges. 
Furthermore Senator Tydings, until Senator 
McCarthy protested vehemently, allowed Liat- 
tlmore and his attorney to remain. At this 
session Budenz named a present point 4 pro¬ 
gram State Department official, Haldore Han¬ 
sen, and a State Department consultant, 
Lawrence K. Rossinger, as members of the 
Communist Party. He also listed as mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party a long series 
of “experts” on the Far Bast that readers 
would do well to learn by securing from the 
Foreign Relations Committee a copy of the 
testimony of the proceedings. 

The attitude of the Tydings subcommittee 
and the Democratic administration toward 
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BTidenz’s testimony was shameful. The 
cross-examination of Budenz was hostile, 
intense, and wearing. It was done by the 
general counsel, Senator Green, and by Abe 
Fortas, Lattimore’s counsel, who acted 
through the general counsel. A high point 
in calumny was reached when Lattimore in¬ 
troduced into evidence a sealed copy of the 
transcript o^ the Santo deportation proceed¬ 
ings at which Budenz had been the principal 
Government witness It included a record 
of what the Communists through their at¬ 
torney, Harry Sacher, had thrown at Budenz 
in that hearing. The immigration authori¬ 
ties, sensing its vileness, had decreed that 
only one copy be made, a fact that was veri¬ 
fied in writing by the district director of 
imm-gration in New York, who asserted that 
this one copy had been given to Sacher m 
the event he had to use it on appeal. Santo 
never appealed; he voluntarily went behind 
the iron curtain. But Lattimore received 
(obviously from Sacher) that one copy of the 
transcript. 

Then, surprisingly, Senator Dennis Chavez, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, revealed its con¬ 
tents on the Senate floor, even though it was 
sealed and the contents were never made 
known to Senators Hickenlooper and Lodge 
or myself Senator Tydings, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, and Senator Lucas, as 
Democratic floor leader, officially joined 
C AVEZ in this attack. It was but one of 
many instances pointing to a secret liaison 
between the Communists, Lattimore, the sub¬ 
committee, and the Democratic administra¬ 
tion. What was the purpose of this attack 
on Budenz and what was its effect? Prom 
where I operated in lining up a list of wit¬ 
nesses, mostly ex-Communists who were able 
to confirm the Budenz testimony about the 
point at issue, it served notice on such people 
that if they came forward and testified 
against a Communist in Government, they 
would be smeared and reviled on the Senate 
floor. Every ex-Communist has something to 
hide, and every one of the witnesses wilted 
in the face of it. It was a shrewd and efiec- 
tive move by Senator Tydings. 

Despite this threat of pillory, there were 
witnesses who to the very end were willing 
to come forward. Senator Hickenlooper 
put on the record the fact that we had a list 
of 25 to 30 witnesses who would testify on 
vital points in the investigation. Eugene 
Lyons, writing In the New Leader, has 
brought out what Alexander Barmine, for¬ 
merly a brigadier general in Soviet intelli¬ 
gence, would have testified about Lattimore. 
But Senator Tydings steadfastly refused to 
call these witnesses and reproved me for 
suggesting that their testimony was impor¬ 
tant and that they should be heard. Sena¬ 
tor McCarthy, on whom the whole burden 
of proof was thrust, was attacked in the 
vituperative majority report. 

Freda Utley, who had been called to ana¬ 
lyze Lattimore’s writings, got along well 
enough with the committee until she com¬ 
menced to draw the parallel between Latti¬ 
more’s ideas and the Communist Party line. 
She was thereafter rudely treated and sub¬ 
jected to long interrogation on her personal 
Income and many details unrelated to the 
inquiry. 

The only other witness of importance to be 
called was Frank B. Bielaski, a high official of 
the Office of Strategic Services. Because his 
testimony offered concrete and irrefutable 
proof that thousands of highly classified 
Government documents were being syste¬ 
matically stolen, photostated and photo¬ 
graphed by a ring operating within the Gov¬ 
ernment, it was made secretly and in camera. 
Documents when apprehended clearly showed 
that a ring still In the Department of State 
was linked in a conspiracy to vilify and un¬ 
dermine Ohiang Kai-shek and the accredited 
Chinese Government and to exalt and 
liftrengthen the Chinese Communists. This 
was the real significance of the Amerasla case. 


which had never been investigated in spite 
of insistent minority pressure 

The secondary aspect of the Amerasia case, 
in my opinion, revolved about who was able 
to connive so successfully that Government 
employees who had turned over secret doc¬ 
uments to the magazine, could go completely 
free. Philip J. Jafie, Amerdsia’s v/ealthy 
editor, had been fined an insignificant 
amount. Even though the Justice Depart¬ 
ment and Senator Tydings labeled the docu¬ 
ments teacup gossip, they contained such 
items as a highly confidential forecast of the 
Japanese war, giving secret strategic plans, 
the location of American submarines and 
the United States postwar treatment of the 
Japanese Emperor; the entire counterintel¬ 
ligence plan of naval intelligence; a top 
secret for eyes only message (the highest 
military classification I know) from Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; future military plans of the United 
States; future battle plans, attack routes of 
the Chinese Army against the Chinese Com¬ 
munists; many of Angus Ward’s confiden¬ 
tial reports on the situation within the So¬ 
viet Union (and they were almost the only 
realistic and non pro-Commumst State De¬ 
partment records m the Amerasia papers) 
and many other documents so highly impor¬ 
tant that If you read of them in a dime 
thriller you would call them fantastic. 

The subcommittee’s rejoinder to this secret 
testimony was to call, many of them pub¬ 
licly, a long list of apologists for the Gov¬ 
ernment’s failure to prosecute. The more 
they testified, the more implausible and dis¬ 
graceful the case appeared In short, the 
crucially significant Amerasia case was never 
seriously investigated. Owen Lattimore was 
one of the original editors of Amerasia. 

Senator McCarthy tried in vain to got the 
committee to look into 81 other cases. A 
Federal grand Jury meanwhile had indicted 
William Remington, 1 of the 81. Senator 
McCarthy read on the Senate floor a classi¬ 
fied Government report, anonymously as was 
his practice, on a present State Department 
employee, Edward George Posniak, whom a 
special agent of the FBI, who had infiltrated 
the Communist Party, had met and known 
In the Communist movement. To those who 
have worked in intelligence this is the most 
direct evidence you can expect to get. Yet 
Posniak, another of Senator McCarthy’s 81 
cases, was cleared by the Democratic mem¬ 
bers of the subcommittee. 

In the case of John S. Service, who has 
Just been cleared again by the State Depart¬ 
ment, the FBI testified that while he was 
under their surveillance they had had a 
microphone installed in Philip Jafle’s hotel 
room, and had made a record of Service 
saying to Jaffe, "What I said about the mili¬ 
tary plans Is of course very secret.” Even 
though the FBI showed that Jaffe was in 
constant liaison with the Soviet Embassy, 
Earl Browder, and Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ers, Service’s explanation that he had been 
briefing a reputable newspaperman was ac¬ 
cepted by the subcommittee. Senator Lodge 
pointed out very logically that It is not the 
practice of State Department officials to 
search out newspapermen in clandestine ses¬ 
sion and transmit secret military plans. As 
if this weren’t enough, we introduced Into 
the record Service's writings which Invariably 
had praised the Chinese Communists and 
vilified Chiang and those Chinese leaders 
who were trying to hold off the Sovletlzation 
of their country. We also showed that he 
had a long list of associations with people 
whom various congresslonaf committees had 
shown to be Communists and Soviet agents. 
And yet, when Senator McCarthy Just called 
him pro-Communlst, Service was one of our 
highest Foreign Service officials in India. 

In connection with one of the present 
deputies to the administration of the EGA, 
Theodore Geiger, once a State Department 
employee, I sought in vain to present several 
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Witnesses who were prepared to testify (one 
had testified before the Rapp-Coudert leg¬ 
islative committee m New York in 1941) that 
they v/ere ni the same Communist unit as 
this high official. Although Geiger handies 
secret material today, the chairman flatly 
asserted that we could not weste our after¬ 
noon going into this case. 

But by far the most serious delinquency 
of the subcommittee was its steadfast re¬ 
fusal to look into the nature of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. It Vvas serious because 
Budenz had testified (and others were pre¬ 
pared to do so) that this very influential 
organization during a particularly strategic 
period had been controlled by the Commu¬ 
nists. Its executive secretary was Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, who was later to become a 
foreign editor of the Daily Worker and who 
recently registered as an agent for the Chi¬ 
nese Communists. Its nominating com¬ 
mittee, which reflects the real control, had 
Field, Lattimore, and Harriett L. Moore as 
three out of four members. Budenz stated 
that he had met Miss Moore as a Communist. 

The leaders of the Institute of Pacific Re¬ 
lations at that time are now leaders in shap¬ 
ing our far eastern policy. Closely associ¬ 
ated with the institute until 1946 was Philip 
C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large, whom the 
President sent on ah official mission to Asia 
this year, and who has been almost top man 
in handling our far eastern negotiations. 
In fairness to Dr, Jessup, as well as to those 
countless millions who are uneasy about our 
far eastern policy, the subcommittee should 
have determined to what extent, if any, the 
Communists who controlled the institute 
were able to influence Dr. Jessup and other 
leaders. 

Such were only a few of the facts uncov¬ 
ered by the hearings. They are disturbing 
enough. But when we are at war with the 
very force that may now be subverting our 
State Department, it seems shameful that 
an opportunity to explore once and for all, 
thoroughly and with sincerity, the under¬ 
lying facts, should have been neglected and 
even thwarted. The Tydings subcommittee 
did not do its Job. The FBI can collect the 
facts, but someone has to bring them out. 


Acheson and the State Department Pre¬ 
pared the Way for the Present Disaster 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr, HOPSMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith the broadcast 
made by radio commentator Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., on Tuesday evening, Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1950: 

Well, this is black Tuesday, Indeed, so ffir 
as the Korean situation Is concerned and 
with developments tumbling over themselves 
we’ll have to postpone continuation of the 
school textbook discussion, Tm afr^d, l^or 
tonight at least. 

The break-through by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist armies along the North Korean mili¬ 
tary front, iB stni completely tmrepalred to¬ 
night. and hordes oip Chinese Communist 
troops are pouring through, virtually un- 
chaUenged except on their flanks, in a 
threatened disaster which could, admittedly, 
trap the entire United Nations fores in. 
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Korea. Officials here admit that the situa¬ 
tion IS extremely serious, if not actually 
critical. Two South Korean divisions at 
the center of the line have disintegrated to 
such an extent that they apparently have 
vanished in thin air. The whole picture is 
so fluid and so changing that even the field 
commanders there on the scene apparently 
do not know what is going on. Orders have 
gone out to hold existing lines at all costs, 
hut no one knows a. any given hour what 
the next hour may bring. And here in 
VYashington there Is grave tension, deep in¬ 
dignation and a universal demand tor im¬ 
mediate and effective action without the 
slighLcst prospect of any such action coming. 

As of this morning, President Tiuman ap¬ 
parently was completely uninformed on the 
whole business. A White House spokesman 
said that whatever action the State Depart¬ 
ment takes will he with the knowledge and 
aoproval of the President. Later m the day 
he did call a me3tlng of his security ad- 
visoi’y council, together with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and conferred with them for 
an hour and 15 minutes. 

For General MacArthur and the men who 
lace the grim realities of possible annihila¬ 
tion in the frozen mountain areas of North 
Korea, something more effective than talk is 
necessary. There has* been talk for a long 
time. The business of running a military 
action from the debating tables of the United 
Nations organization already has reaped its 
whirlv/ind. and it’s a whirlwind of death, 
tragedy, and despair. 

rn administration circles, embarrassed 
politicians tried to maneuver the blame to 
' the shoulders of General MacArthur, for the 
reported statement about the men in Korea 
getting home for Christmas. The Army’s 
Public Relations Chief, Gen. Ployd Parks, 
said he does not believe General MacArthur 
’ made the statement. It will be noted that 
in none of the dispatches was the Item in 
quotation marks. 

My good colleague Raymond Henle, of the 
Three Star Extra news program, did a more 
specific and constructive job of reporting on 
that subject by sending General MacArthur 
a cablegram, asking the specific question: 
Did he make such a statement? He read 
over his program a few moments ago the 
following telegram, received in reply: 

“In reply to question contained In your 
cable of November 28, apparently greatly ex¬ 
aggerated statements have been attributed 
to some informal comment passed between 
my field commanders and myself in a Jocular 
vein, expressive of the universal hope for an 
early termination of hostilities. The evi¬ 
dent physical impossibility of fulfillment of 
the statement attributed to me should be its 
own best refutation. At no time have I 
ever attempted to predict the course or ter¬ 
mination of this or any other military cam¬ 
paign. Signed, MacArthur.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, grim, as 
well he might be because he sowed the seeds 
for this bitter harvest, went before the Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Committee this morn¬ 
ing and this afternoon in closed sessions, for 
a report on the whole evil picture in Europe 
as well as the Far East. 

The chairman of that committee is Sena¬ 
tor Tom Connally, of Texas, 73-year-old 
choreman of the State Department in general 
and Secretary Acheson in parblcular in the 
Senate. He had little to tell newsmen about 
what went on when the session was over, but 
from other members of the committee, I 
aearned the following; 

Mr. Acheson, to use the words of one Sena¬ 
tor, was nervous as a cat on a tin roof. He 
was asked what General MacArthur was re¬ 
ferring to in his statement of this morning, 
when he said that conduct of the “new wax’* 
would require further Instructions and au¬ 
thority from the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion. 


He said the State Department is looking 
Into that and making a study of it. 

It v/as suggested that it could only mean 
one of several things; for one, additional au¬ 
thority for the United Nations forces to carry 
strategic bombing to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists in Manchuria and attack supply and 
troops concentrations and transportation 
lines, IS that what it meant’ 

Mr. Acheson said possibly it is. That such 
a possibility is being discussed by the 
Depaitment. 

Did It mean, perhaps, an authorization 
for the Nationalist armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek to be permitted to carry an attack to 
the mainland of China, and thus create a 
diversionary action which would give us an 
ally in the Far East? Or could it mean a 
suggestion along the same lines with some 
other Nationalist leader? 

Those, said Mr. Acheson, were military 
matters which are being considered and dis¬ 
cussed in the proper circles. 

In fact, everything was being discussed. 
There was no new information or decision 
on anything—although the clear implication 
of the White House statement this morning 
was that Mr. Acheson was the person who 
would make decisions, with the knowledge 
and approval of the President, Apparently, 
the only positive statement Mr. Acheson was 
willing to make was that he knows “damn 
well” that Russia is the real force behind the 
Chinese Communist aggression He has 
found that out. That is not the song that he 
and his State Department advisers have 
been singing in the past. For 0 years they 
have been telling themselves, you, the Amer¬ 
ican people, and the world at large that there 
was no connection between the Chine.se 
Communists and the Russian Communists; 
that these were just Innocent peasants, not 
real Commuists at all; this was just an agrar¬ 
ian reform. lie and his little coterie of pink 
intellectuals spent years in building State 
Department policy and American public opin¬ 
ion to support the theory that these were the 
leaders of China whom we should support. 

Mr. Acheson helped build up and defend 
the pro-Oommunists whom Oen. Patrick J. 
Hurley sent home from China, for being just 
that. He wrote the instructions for special 
Ambassador George O. Marshall, and sent 
Marshall to China to try to force Chiang 
Kai-shQis to take the Communists into his 
government on a fifty-fifty basis. He sent 
out the memorandum to foreign service offi¬ 
cers all over the world, to begin to prepare 
and condition diplomatic minds for us to let 
Formosa go to the Chinese Communists by 
default, He and his young men forbade the 
American military mission to South Korea to 
do anything more than train the South 
Koreans to be defensive policemen, the 
avowed reason for that being that they might 
possibly attack the North Korean Commu¬ 
nists. For that reason they could not be 
trained in the use of tanks, airplanes, heavy 
artillery, or even In any form of offensive 
military tactics. 

He and his group insisted that the United 
Nations forces be held up at the thirty-eighth 
parallel for more than a week until the United 
Nations could, at its leisure, grant General 
MacArthur official authority to go beyond 
that point-—a fact that gave the North Ko¬ 
reans an opportunity to regroup their forces, 
and provide new and costly resistance when 
the authority finally came. 

All of those things are matters of actual 
record—not hearsay, not rumor; but record. 
And it is he and his advisers who dictate, 
at this minute, that the American forces 
must not fight the war as it has to be 
fought—with the bombing of strategic tar¬ 
gets behind the enemy lines to paralyze their 
supplies and their reserves. That must be 
done by the United Nations organization, 
and the United Nations organization was 
busy today, listening to the 3 delegates 
from the Communist Government of China 


parroting the charges of the Kremlin that 
we are gviilty of aggression in Formosa. 
Those delegates refused to answer any ques¬ 
tions about Korea, and by w^ay of assisting 
them, the Soviet representatives there on the 
security council spent the entire day in 
clear filibustering tactics, delaying in every 
way, any showdown on a resoluion to de¬ 
mand that the Chinese Communists with¬ 
draw their armies from North Korea. Even 
when the vote comes, it will be vetoed by 
Soviet Russia, and then must go—in the 
processes of Mr. Acheson’s polite diplomacy— 
to the General Assembly in the hope that the 
General Assembly will override the veto. 
Even then. General MacArthur has no au¬ 
thority. Even then, all that happens is 
that the demand is put up to the Chinese 
Communist Government. It may be days 
before there is any answer. If an answer 
comes, the whole routine has to be gone 
thiough all over again in order to get pas¬ 
sage of the authorization—and that, when 
every hour, every minute, counts for 100,000 
American boys in the icy mountains of 
North Korea. 

Now, prepare for a shock. From San Fran- 
cicco today, 12 American mothers of marines 
who are flghtmg it out with death in Korea, 
sent a telegram to President Truman. It was 
not an appeal to get their sons home Noth¬ 
ing CO selfish—or so human as that This 
telegram—listen carefully—was to protest 
against the loading of 750 tons of rubber tires 
on the docks of San Franclso for delivery 
to the Communist government of China to 
transport further misery and possibly death 
to the boys they brought into the world, 
nursed, cared for, and raised to manhood. 

Even as this disaster is stalking our blood 
on the other side of the world, the provisions 
of this Washington Government—as admin¬ 
istered by Mr Acheson and his aides, with the 
consent and approval of Mr. Truman—is per¬ 
mitting the loading of a ship with 750 tons 
of tires for the murderers of a godless and 
ruthless gang of international murderers 
who, as of tonight, are being represented by 
nine of their kind, as we argue with them 
at Lake Success, 

Reporters of the San Francisco Examiner, 
to whom I talked a short while ago, say the 
customs officials there Insisted that before 
the tires could be loaded, they must be 
slashed across the tread with a knife. That 
makes them eligible for shipment The re¬ 
porters informed me that they had seen the 
tires and there was no evidence, to them, 
that they had been made^ unusable. 

Furthermore, it develops that this Is only 
part of the tire shipment. There are several 
hundred more tons waiting shipment on the 
piers of the Pacific Transport Lines, they 
reported. 

In Congress there is persistent talk that if 
President Truman does not act immediately 
to get rid of Mr. Acheson and everyone In 
the Departm:}nt responsible for the present 
tragic situation, Congress itself will act. 

The most probable action seems to be a 
resolution of “No confidence” in the Secre¬ 
tary of State and his present administration 
of that Department. Demands for some such 
action already are beginning to creep in on 
individual Members of the Senate, and for 
that matter, probably are beginning to reach 
the White House—demands that the Presi¬ 
dent clean up the State Department at once. 

As those demands grow, so will grow the 
solution of the present debacle, As public 
opinion mounts up, demanding at long last 
that there be a cleanup of the State Depart¬ 
ment—that the little gang of pro-Oommu- 
nlsts there, who have been protected and 
coddled and defended and covered up, be 
swept out from top to bottom—then will 
grow the flames that will produce the action 
by Congress, or perhaps, some action by Mr. 
Truman. Dismissal of Mr. Acheson is, of 
course, no solution at all. His successor 
would be merely the same prisoner of the 
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same forces that have brought us to the 
present disaster. It must be a complete 
cleanout 

They said, these men who still sit in con¬ 
trol and push ".he buttons that have brought 
tragedy and despair and death-^they said, 
these were just peasants—just agraiian re¬ 
formers. These had no connection with 
Soviet Russia; just agrarians Well, Mr. 
Acheson’s agrarians in China are doing some 
planting today. They are planting American 
boys. 

. .. .. . . . 

Address by Hm. Edna F. Kelly, of New 
York 


e:}ctension op remarks 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 20, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo¬ 
ber 21, 1950, at the Sb. George Hotel m 
Brooklyn, N. Y, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians for the first time m its history 
held its annual dinner in honor of a 
woman, my distinguished colleague the 
Honorable Edna F. Kelly. It was a 
grand and deserved tribute to Brooklyn’s 
first Congresswoman, who has made her 
mark as a Member of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, permit me to include my 
colleague’s learned and interesting 
speech before more than 1,000 people who 
were assembled to pay tribute to her. It 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Very Reverend Monsignor 
McGowen, Father Curran, officers of Ancient - 
Order of Hibernians, members and friends 
before giving voice to any other expressions 
this evening, I must tell you, and from the 
bottom of my heart, how appreciative I am of 
the great distinction conferred upon me by 
the ancient order, not only in inviting me to 
break bread with you, but principally in 
choosing me as the first woman ever to be 
accorded the privilege of addressing you at 
this historical annual function. I want to 
thank the previous speakers, including the 
good fathers, for their kind words. I only 
hope and pray that I can live up to their 
tributes. 

Please bear with me for following the writ¬ 
ten word. This method insures that I will 
not detain you beyond your endurance, and 
gives little sufferance to possible misunder¬ 
standing. 

While I am keenly aware of the fact that 
the ancient order must have stretched its 
charity in selecting me for this tribute, I 
confess to feeling that it is high time some 
such honor was paid to us women, for, after 
all, we have played a part in the foundation 
of the order and the steady replenishment 
of Its membership, at least in the natal stages. 

It is wholly and solely in this representative 
capacity and mood that I have assumed the 
courage to come forward before you this eve¬ 
ning, to share the prominence of this dais 
with the distinguish 3d persons on it. The 
honor is unique in that my name will be 
forever associated with it in the annals of the 
order; and, to that extent, I am truly per¬ 
sonally grateful. 

That I stand here graced with the name 
of Kelly Is a privilege I owe to my widow¬ 
hood. I bear It before you tonight, and - 
ever in my heart In serene and happy mem¬ 
ory of a great and a good man, a credit to 
his Irish ancestry, and an American of Amer¬ 


icans. How proud my motherhood that 
through It I pass on to my son and daugh- 
te”, not only the name of Kelly, but also the 
image and likeness of a father who added 
his personal luster to the name. Had I not 
the name of Kelly, the name of Flannery, 
which IS my birthright, would bring back 
in sweet memory the gentle saint, that lover 
of God and of all his nature, who was my 
father Nor would my mother, who is so 
proud and delighted because of my pres¬ 
ence here, want me to omit that she is a 
McCarthy of the McCarthys, of Bandon, and 
linked to many more of the grand old folk 
of Cork and Mayo. 

But, of what shall I speak to you tonight 
that IS more germane to our immediate 
interests in the celebration of such an eve¬ 
ning as this’ Shall I iterate the path of 
Irish history and call to mind the Kings of 
Tara’s Hall, oi Brian Boru and the Battle of 
Clontarf’ Shall we talk of the book of 
Kells, the cells of the monks, and the learn¬ 
ing of the scholars of old’ A piayerful 
tribute could be paid to the memory of Pat¬ 
rick, Bridget, Malachy, and many more. All 
this could we do. Or shall we dwell upon 
the sweetness of the land of Ireland, the 
brilliance of licr emerald cloak, the stark 
beauty of the isles, the sad splendor of the 
gloaming upon her evening hills, the lilt of 
her gay little rivers and the peaceful still¬ 
ness of her lakes, the rugged coas ts, and the 
ever-sounding seas about her? Or listen to 
her poets, her philosophers, her scholars, 
her men and v/omen of wit and charm, her 
bards and her minstrels? Or tell anew the 
myths and tlie fancies, the tales and the 
come-all-ye’s, the annals of olden times, and 
rhapsodies of the blind walkers of the roads? 
Or glory in the tenacity which preserved the 
faith of our fathers, the holiness of mar¬ 
tyred priest and nun,’or saint, and humble 
laborer? And might we not join in spirit 
with the pilgrims wending their way to Moll- 
ray and Knock and Croagh Patrick? 

How wonderful even to mention these 
things, and how compelling is the desire to 
ponder upon thorn. But I perceive my lack 
■of talent for giving them their true and 
worthiest expression. My safest course is to 
tell you that I possess these beloved 
thoughts. They are part of my being, as 
they are part of yours. How better our lives, 
how nobler our natures, for cherishing them. 
Thank God we have them. 

Let us not think for a moment that our 
riches are those of memory only. The 
treasury of Ireland has been indeed heavily 
drawn upon for the endowment of western 
civilization. It will never be forgotten that 
when darkness engulfed the minds and 
hearts of men, and the lamps of learning 
were blown out by the fierce winds of bar¬ 
barian Invasion and shattered by ignorance, 
the only light, besides the beacon of the 
holy faith, that the eyes of man could 
see and finally take beajrings by was the 
single strong flame which was nourished 
and kept aline on that little green Isle set in 
the vastness of the ocean waters. So pow¬ 
erful was this flame, and zealous its monas¬ 
tic guardians, that no assault could cause it 
to flicker or sink, and it burns today in every 
achievement of the Western World that is 
good and true and beautiful, and it casts 
its challenging brilliance even upon the far- 
flung steppes and timdras of Russia; its 
warmth Is felt in a body politic shuddering 
in terror of the cold clammy rigor of spir¬ 
itual death. And It will burn forever, be¬ 
cause it was fed with the oil of truth and 
kindled with the breath of belief in God, 
His Justice, His wisdom. His mercy, and His 
love. 

His Holiness may be without battalions in 
arms, but he has the imperishable faith, 
hope, and zeal of his sons and daughters, 

Now, since my reference to the papal arma¬ 
ments Is an obvious allusion to the con¬ 
temptuous utterance of the Red dictator^ let 


me say here that the boasted monolith of 
atheistic communism, now seen as a base 
for Stalinist imperialism, is naught but fast- 
splintering shale or rotting sandstone The 
true, the only, the eternal monolith is the 
rock called Peter. Stalin knov/s it; the whole 
Politburo knows it, every Soviet mouthpiece 
knows it; for its solidity and changelessness 
they hate and fear it. Pray God, the Rus- 
sjan people, under Our Lady, may again come 
to know its eternal truth 

There is one promise that cannot be writ¬ 
ten off with the atom bomb or the hydrogen 
bomb, or any other destructive force or agent 
conceivable by human ingenuity, and th"t 
is the promise: 'Tieaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My word shall not pass away.” 
If Stalin can liquidate that promise, let us 
concede him the victory here and now% and 
set about being the subhuman zombies he 
seeks to reduce us all to for the service of 
his power-lust and for the maintenance of 
his new Claeses of Soviet princelings But 
he can never banish that promise, because it 
was made by the Creator and the Creator is 
ever greater than the thing created 

What other thoughts and concerns have we 
in common, wo wdio find ourselves together 
tonight at a Hibernian feast? We could 
dwell upon the priceless substantial con¬ 
tributions that the Irish have brought to 
these shoics of our beloved America and the 
parL they have played In every field of en¬ 
deavor which has been for the development 
and permanence of this great Nation. Irish 
names come to mind from every decade of 
our history and from every quarter of the 
land—and from every bit of hallowed ground, 
far-flung throughout the world, wherein rest 
the bodies of our heroic American dead. 
Here may I not pause to ask, and I am the 
mother of a son of military age and of a 
daughter who loves him, what American 
mother or sister of Irish blood, knowing what 
the Irish owe to this country and have in 
its security, has failed to say to son or 
brother, “Go forth to battle with your shield, 
and come back with it, or upon it”? 

We are Americans, first, last, and always. 
This Is our own, our native land. Our loy¬ 
alty to it has never been questioned. The 
Nation and the world know where we stand— 
and we stand there immovable. 

As a Member of Congress, my first con¬ 
sideration and my desire is the good of my 
country, above all other things, having in 
mind the dictates of my conscience and the 
wishes of my constituents. As a human be¬ 
ing, and preeminently as an American, It is 
also my desire that truth and Justice shall 
prevail among all men everywhere, that their 
rights and dignity be respected as a divine 
imperative, that they have the greatest free¬ 
dom possible to establish the seeds of good 
that are within them. These desires, I grant 
you, struggle for realization in a most com¬ 
plex and disordered world society. Morally 
and spiritually, I will continue true to them 
to the best of my ability before God. Intel¬ 
lectually and practically, I recognize my limi¬ 
tations in the face of the vast array of prob¬ 
lems that are thrust before me and every 
other Member of Congress, problems compli¬ 
cated by the wishes of those who would have 
us decide in favor of this or that side of a 
question, often on the basis of an intense 
ex parte Interest or partisan affinity. The 
Internal affairs of the Commonwealth of 
Australia are not the proper subject of in¬ 
quiry by our Government in the ordinary 
course of events. If the people of Portugal 
want or will tolerate a corporative form of 
state, that is their concern. If England fa¬ 
vors constitutional monarchy, that is the 
Englishman's free choice. It Is no business 
of ours, in fact or theory, to foist our no¬ 
tions of self-rule upon any other nation. 
Wh0e we, as Americans, Americans with a 
tradition of freedom postered and magni¬ 
fied by our Irish antecedents* would like to 
see all the people of Ireland free and united 
In one nation indivisible, such as our own. 
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we liave no nglit to prescribe or direct that 
economy lor them. Nor does international 
law warrant our intruding. But let no one 
attempt to persuade us not to work and 
pray lor the unification of Ireland, for that 
is our individual right as free members of 
a free community. In keeping with my 
rights, and because of my personal view of 
the matter, 1 gave evidence of my stand on 
the Irish partition situation by standing up 
in the House of Representatives on March 29, 
1950, on a division vote, and casting my vote 
in favor of the Fogarty amendment, which 
was adopted, with 99 for and 66 against; 
then on March 31, 1950, again on a division 
vote, I was one of the 60 for the same 
amendment—against 220—when it was de¬ 
feated. 

Now, coming to the latter end of my re¬ 
marks, and I cordially thank you for the 
indulgence with which you have heard me 
until this point, I would like to state that 
never in the history of the world have men 
and women of good will so earnestly and so 
pitifully sought for a sound basis of uni¬ 
versal peace. It is a striking fact that in 
an era of awful physical violence and threats 
of worse violence to come, the hearts and 
minds of mankind have leaned with anxiety 
and the stirrings of hope toward solutions in 
the moral order, the order of thoxight and 
ideas, as opposed to the law of the jungle. 
Certainly, there will be no peace of any 
universality until men advance beyond prac¬ 
tical moral considerations into the spiritual 
order of adjustment. It is only in spiritual 
ordering of their affairs and their lives that 
men can come to acknowledge, in humility 
and fraternity, the final sanction of their 
actions, namely, the will of God, With a 
widespread spiritual awakening, the terrors 
that best us all now will perish. Then the 
whole world, made free to enter upon an era 
of peace and charity, will do that which 
will put to shame the glories of the Renais¬ 
sance and the other great ages of history. 

We know that for the accomplishment of 
His greatest works, God has chosen the weak 
things of the world. In the great census of 
humanity, the Irish have been but few; they 
have been and are numerically weak. But 
they have, in the historical sum, a moral and 
a spiritual grandeur and effectiveness that is 
far out of proportion to their mere numbers. 
The impression they have made upon west¬ 
ern civilization Is a major mark. Indeed, 
they have helped shape the very mold of 
that civilization. It is devoutly to be hoped 
and prayed that their moral and spiritual 
grandeur and effectiveness will continue to 
be felt in the shaping of the destiny of man¬ 
kind. The Irish race are a mystical people, 
and a people of prayer; let us pray for a rule 
of holiness. 

We are a people of action; let us act in the 
defense of our beliefs, chiefly by the con¬ 
tinued example of our good works in public 
and in private. We are a loyal people; let 
us never lessen our loyalty to the faith of 
our fathers and to this great country which 
we love so dearly as to die for it. Let us do 
all we can to hasten the day when peace once 
more walks the ways of this world and holds 
us all close in a bond of understanding and 
brotherly love. 


Government by Millionaires 
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Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re-, 


marks m the Appendix of the Record, I 
include an article written by John T. 
Flynn, author of The Road Ahead, for 
the magazine Common Sense, issue of 
March 2, 1933. Mr. Flynn’s article 
follows: 

Government by Millionaires 
(By John T. Flynn) 

Pious little merchants and bankers’ clerks 
are praying that there will be no extra ses¬ 
sion of CongiLSS. Politicians, they lament 
loudly, are undermining public confidence 
and the way to set recovery going is to get 
tbe politicians to be quiet Such persons 
ought to be reminded that the crew which 
scuttled this ship was made up, not of poli¬ 
ticians, but of millionaire businessmen. 

Herbert Hoover makes ready to go out of 
office. It may have escaped the attention of 
many people that his going marks the culmi¬ 
nation of an era. He was the first real mil¬ 
lionaire businessman to be President of the 
United States. 

When he entered the White House that 
ominous event marked the climax of a phe¬ 
nomenon which was set in motion 36 yeais 
ago when William McKinley became Presi¬ 
dent. When Mark Hanna entered the United 
States Senate it came to be known as the 
millionaires’ club. When Heibert Hoover en¬ 
tered the White House the process which 
made the Senate a millionaires’ club was 
completed. This could be called a million¬ 
aires’ government. 

WHY BRIBE NOW? 

Before McKinley’s time this Government 
was controlled wholly by the politicians. 
They were, for the most part, a pretty bad 
lot. But they drew their commissions from 
the people and were compelled to pay some 
measure of tribute fo their masters. The 
Government was, in fact, under this crew of 
politicians, an independent entity. Busi¬ 
nessmen could deal with the Government. 
But they did not own it. They have, of 
course, always dealt with it. But their chief 
instrument was the bribe. 

The United States Bank under Jackson cor¬ 
rupted Congressmen and Cabinet officers, 
Just as the Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
Cookes and others corrupted them at a later 
day and as John D. Archbold, for instance, 
in tbe days of Roosevelt (Theodore) and 
McKinley, systematically bought Senators 
and Congressmen and judges and legislators 
and aldermen in dozen lots. But the medium 
of control was bribery and direct corruption. 
It is not necessary to bribe now. Business 
has taken over directly the management of 
our affairs. It was not necessary to bribe 
Andy Mellon to launch an attack on our in¬ 
come-tax and inheritance-tax laws. You do 
not have to hand money to the Hurleys and 
Millses and Adamses in order to enable them 
to see the point of view of big business. 

Up to Hoover’s day our Presidents with all 
their shortcomings were drawn from what 
might be called the political class and always 
from professional men. Coolldge was a 
lawyer, Harding was an editor, Wilson was 
a teacher, Taft was a statesman and Judge, 
Roosevelt was a professional statesman and 
so on through Cleveland and Garfield and 
Hayes. When Hoover assumed the purple, 
the process which began under McKinley and 
which had slowly brought the Cabinet, the 
Senate, the diplomatic service, and the pow¬ 
erful commissions of the Government into 
the direct hands of wealthy businessmen, 
ended with putting a millionaire promoter 
into the White House, 

WEALTH IN THE SADDLE 

For 10 years Andrew Mellon, one of the 
five richest men in America, ruled the 
finances of the country with an iron hand 
in the interest of his class. When he left, 
the Job was committed to the multimil¬ 
lionaire representative of the banking and 
power interests of New York, Ogden Mills, 


It IS woithy of note that had death not 
removed him, it was a partner of J Pierpont 
Morgan, millionaiie Dwight Moirow, who 
loomed as the most formidable rival of 
millionaire Herbert Hoover for the Presi¬ 
dency. 

The diplomatic service has, of course, al¬ 
ways been well spiinkled with rich men and 
the cubs of iich men. The price of a smart 
foreign legation has always been a fat cam¬ 
paign contribution and an income sufficient 
to pay for its frills But for mtniy years 
other Piesidents were able to find wealthy 
men who pretended to some measme of 
scholarship oi culture to fill these posts. 
The advent of Coolidge and Hoover, however, 
brought us envoys of the ninety-million 
Charlie Oawes type In France we have the 
millionaire banker, nev/spaper owner, and 
advertising man, Walter E Edge. In Gci- 
many it is the financier and public utility 
man, Frederic M Sackett; while, succeeding 
Dawes in England there is the futile and 
fading Andrew Mellon who moves now to the 
final chapter of his deflated public career. 

John W. Garictt, millionaire partner m the 
banking firm of Garrett & Sons, represents 
our opulent but fioundering democracy at 
the court of Mussolini; while Irwin B. Laugh- 
lin, one-time treasurer of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., functions for us in Spain, 
succeeding there the late Alexander Moore, 
millionaire Pittsburgh newspaper publisher 

MILLIONAIRES ABROAD 

At home, as assistant to the millionaire 
Stimson, we have William O. Castle, scion 
of a wealthy iawailan family, which made 
its fortune in pineapples, steamships, and 
other concessions. Before Stimson there 
was the regime of Joseph Clark Grew, now 
minister to Turkey, and related by marriage 
to the Morgan family. He, with Leiand 
Harrison and Robert Wilson, ruled the dip¬ 
lomatic service. Wilson is the son of the 
rich Chicago shirt manufacturer, Harrison 
is a member of a wealthy New York family 
and now Wilson is In Switzerland and Harri¬ 
son is in Sweden. There were, of course, 
Dwight Morrow of the Morgan outfit in 
Mexico; Henry P. Fletcher before Morrow 
and Robert Wood Bliss, son of the manu¬ 
facturer of Castoria All this moves merrily 
forward in spite of the explosion in the 
House some years ago when Representative 
Edwards, of Georgia, exposed the fact that 
promotions were systematically going to rich 
men and the sons of rich men in the diplo¬ 
matic service. 

This story could be extended Indefinitely. 
But one further comment remains to bo 
offered. The motion got into currency some¬ 
how that because a man had successfully 
gathered a great volume of dollars as a 
railroad manager or utility magnate or cor- 
portion promoter or Wall Street stock 
gambler he knew the deep mysteries of social 
life—what makes society function, what 
makes our industries move and what makes 
them stop, the economic processes of distri¬ 
bution and finance. Henry L. Mencken, in 
an obvious allusion, once said that states¬ 
manship was supposed to be a branch of 
engineering. It was also supposed to be a 
byproduct of salesmanship or banking or 
of that even more dellghtfij^ branch of busi¬ 
ness called Inheriting, It was Imagined 
that because Hoover could run a mine in 
China and sell its stock In London he knew 
how to govern wisely an almost alien people 
in America. Mr. Hoover was pretty well 
sold on this idea himself. So whenever he 
had a job which called for expert handling 
he promptly summoned around himself the 
most eminent grain dealers, investment 
bankers, automobile manufacturers, and oU 
magnates he could find. 

When the world crashed around his ears 
In October 1929, he needed a rescue crew. 
Had there been an epidemic of some formida¬ 
ble and unknown disease, spreading pesti¬ 
lence and death, he would have summoned 
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about blm experts In disease—eeientlsts In 
medicme and public hygiene. When a great 
economlo disaster dhocfced the Nation, 
spreading axound not death but unemploy- 
xnent and hunger, you mi|(ht suppose that 
he would have summoiied around the 
best ecpnonue and sociological brains in the 
country. IhBtead he balled a flock of some 
fiO mlUKonalTes. Hb summoned not the doo- 
tors but the germ carriers. 

BBcxmemuanoM sr souuoNaiSBB 

When a farm problem needed attention 
he gathered about him a wealthy manufac¬ 
turer of threshing machlnea whose chief in¬ 
terest Wfis selling more madblnee to fazmen 
to further banhnipt them. The Federal Re¬ 
serve Board he put under the oaxe of the 
millionaire Bugene Mbyer, fonner Wall Streat 
mvestment bankei>—also a germ earner. The 
notion that the banks ought to be regulated 
In any other Interest than that of the bank¬ 
ers never seemed to have occurred to him. 

When the debUmng Nation needed r»- 
cooBtruction Mr. Hoover summoned the 
great vlOlln player, COiarles Dawes, who had 
been fiddling for a number of yean while 
his bank wse burning down. Be named the 
mlllloualre Tbsas real-estate operator. Jeese 
Jonee. the millionaire power magnate and 
Chase Bank director. Harvey O. Couch, and 
some other mlUlcmaares to reoonstruot the 
oountry; a Job they have carried forward 
In prectMly the manner you would expect 
such men to do it. by passing out hundreds 
of millions of dollars to favored honks and 
over $260,000,000 to pay Interest t&d prin¬ 
cipal on railroad bonds. Why not? That's 
what reoonstruotlo& means to these gen- 
tuemm* 

And now comsa Mr. Boosevblt (Ftanklln 
D.). Be oon do one thing to begin with. 
Why not try, Just as an experiment, some 
plain, educated, honeeb men, whose suooess 
has been In other flblcto than the amassing 
of money? Zt might work. 

Speech by George J. Spatmn, SiqpreiM 
Venerable of die Order Sons of Italy 
in Anmkn 

EZ!ISNHEON OP BEMARBB 

HON. EUGENE D. (TSULUVAN 

or HUWMfflta 

XN THB BOOSB OF BEPBBEDEErrATIVXB 

Wedfmdoff, Decomber 6,1950 

Mr. O^BUHXVAN. MCr.QpeakBr.lde<« 
sire to oaU attention to the mmxtber- 
ahip of theStouae of Rgpresentatiree and 
to the readers of the CoiroBkssxQNAX. 
Bioobd the foUowlDg splendid speech 
which I had the podwlega to Usten to at 
the Columlnu Day hazique^ 

Hotd, Omaha. Nebr.. on October 8, I960, 
whldh bannueb was given fay the lodgea 
of the Order Sons of Italy In America, 
of Omaha. Nebr.: 

I am happy to be hare. In this most pro¬ 
gressive and beautiful olty of Omaha, and 
Join with the members of the State of Ne- 
braaka odC the Order Sons ctf Itely In America 
In this magnlfloent symposliim to oommem- 
orate one of the greatest events in the history 
of mankind—the dlecovery of this Westem 
BCesilbphm by the greatest admiral of aU 
ttmea, Ohrlstclpber Oolumbua.. 

Oototar la Gf evesy year la. and by right 
Should be. a happy day> not only for ua. 
Amartoaiui of Italian origin, not only for 
every man, woman, and child dwtUlng be¬ 
neath the tklee of this grand and glorious 
oountry of ours, not only fdr the Inhabitants 


of tbla Western Hemisphere, tmt for ell the 
pecqple, of every race and of every creed, of 
e v e ry oountry and of every ohme in the 
whole umvme, for on that day. 458 years 
ago, through the discovery of the New 
World, the whole history of mantind was 
altered and nvilization found its greatest 
avenue for its onward march. 

On every October 13, we ehould pause 
and think of the trials and tribulations that 
Columbus had to endure prior to August 
the ad of the year 1482, when m the early 
dawn of that VMay xnormng, he set sail 
from the town of Feloe on a voyage that 
was deetined give posterity a new world 

We ehould also reflect upon the trials and 
tribulations endured by him during the voy¬ 
age—the fears of hia manners—not because 
of lack of courage, but because of their 
plunge into: 

**A world of waves, a sea without a Shore 

Ttacklftwa end vast and wild." 

Mocked day alter day with signs of land 
that neared not. And though threatened 
with death unless ha turned back, he hSld 
stMidfaBt m bShst to reach his soeL 
and In tonos of authonty commanded these 
marines to: "sail on, sail on." 

Imagine, therefore, the Joy of the men on 
the IHna, the Pinta, and the Santa Marta, 
when In the early houxa of that Friday mom- 
tng of Ootoher 12 of the year 1942, Bodenco 
De Trlana sounded the alarm that ha had 
sighted 

Irnagine the feeling, when at the break of 
dawn of that day, this great admiral aur- 
xounded b*^ his men artep]^ on the Shore of 
8 vast Island and with tears m his eyes kissed 
the soil, gave thanks to Qod, and took poa- 
aeatlon of the land for the crown of Oasdle 
and named the island Ban Salvador. 

HS returned to Baroelona in March of 1498 
to be received In regal splendor by Queen 
Zstf^SUa, who had pledg^ her JewSls to 
finance Odhimbus in Ws great enterprise. 

Bis suooeedlng voyages led to the discov¬ 
ery of the mainland of South America, the 
northern coast of Honduras, and other parte 
or the New World. 

IngraUtuda and Jealousy, however, follow 
geat men of achlevemente. and Oolumbue 
was no exosptkiDu 

Miany were the aq>eielons and alandeoroaa 
chargee made against blm by hla enemies, 
who succeeded in having blm seat home In 
dhalns on his third voyage; but the sight of 
Columbus In chains, however, aroused a feel¬ 
ing of iwwwwg the people aj ud 

psrtloularly his friends, w2io Bucoesstuily de¬ 
fended his cause, and he again set out In 1608 
on a fourth voyage, and after oountahw ad- 
venturea. he returned to Spain In IflOd—but 
the death cf Queen Xsabella destroyed his last 
hope of being reinstated In his dlgnltlee, 
and he died la poverty la the city of Vsl- 
ladoUd on the 80th day of Mky 1506. wttbout 
any knowledge that he had discovered a 
XMw world- 

Bttt^ the aoti sad deeds of groat men do not 
die with than, but live on forever, and eoon 
oomee the reaUaatlon that their achieve¬ 
ments have been of great servloe to man¬ 
kind. It waa not until this Westem Oontl- 
aent became the seat of a blgh olvlUaatton 
that the significance cf his discovery begaa 
to be reallxad and reflected to the glory of 
which Ckflumbui had been denied dining his 
Utetlme, 

Little did Odumhiu think, nor could ha 
have Imagined, that In this great Westem 
Etamlspheie. dl s o ov ered by him, would one 
day arise a oountry which woifld be a refuge 
fCr the people cf ell nations, who believed la 
freedom from luppreeelcm. In freedom of 
speech and In freedom cf wonblp, and that 
it would beenme a great melting pot of all 
peoples, who wouM In time be oaUed upon to 
give aid and assistenca to the whole worid. 

For ttuleech not long aftv his dlwovery, we 
WsusUse the errival of tha UagfioiMr at 
Flymoutb Book and the l andin g s of the FU^ 
grins who had flad the oppression and tyr¬ 


anny of their government to plant the seed 
from which a new oountry was to be bom. 
destined to became the land of freedom and 
opportunlly for all and the greateet Nation 
on earth. 

Without Odumbue* discovery, we might 
not have had euoh a landing and thereafter 
no Booton Tea Party, no Lexington, no Con¬ 
cord, no Bunker Hill, no Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, no mdependenoe acquured 
tbrorgh the lose of the premoua blood of the 
heroes of the HevolutioiiaTy War, no Xhuted 
States, no Stora and Stnpee under which 
eymbol our heroic men and women fought, 
bled, and died In World War 1 and m World 
War n BO that democnoy may survive—^yes, 
no ootmlary that destiny has assigned the role 
of benefactor to the nations of the Old 
Woild—our great Uhited StatM of Awtfmoa, 

Yes; to this great son of Italy the world 
Justly pays tribute. 

I congratulate you. therefore, brothers and 
ststers, for gathering as you are gathered, 
to pay tribute to this Illustrious man, often- 
timsB oalled the first mtuen of the world, 
ft-n/i T eonaratulnte our entire membersblpi 
for this evening, and throughout this month, 
In every nty, town, and village tbzoughouv 
where the thousands upon thou- 
saPds of our members reside, like odlebra- 
tlons. under the auspices of the Order Sons 
Of Italy in America, are being held and will 
be held, oU of which la in response to a duty 
which hlstcry imposes on ua, and m obedi¬ 
ence to the laws cf our order, which com¬ 
mand us BO to do 

Speaking about our order, let me congratu¬ 
late you, brothen and elsten from Omaha, 
for oil that you have done and continue to 
do for tha triumph of the Ideala of the Order 
Sosa of Italy In Amenoa. 

You have done morvelouB work. You have 
preached the gospel of our order—gospel of 
tmth, of tarotberhood. of humanity, of de- 
snoeraoy and Americanism—so efleotivaly 
that, as a oonsequenoe, you have, during 
tbsse past 8 yean. Increased in numerleal 
strength to such an extent as to win the ad¬ 
miration of your brother members ihroogh- 
out the oountry. 

More than that* through your efforts, our 
order has become an hnportant factor In the 
life of our people residing In Nebraska, and 
has oontrlbuted to the welfare of your State 
and its ottlsenry, and your work, together 
With the work of our members throughout 
ths land, has oontrlbuted Immensely to the 
advancement of our great country. 

Indeed, you have responded g'seroody to 
all the undertakings cf our order, the ac- 
oempUshment of which undertakings have 
aemd the Interests of our oountry. as 
wall as the interest of other oountrlee of 
free people. For this you have been highly 
prats^ by your Gtovemment end by the 
governments of other free oountrlee; have 
helped to eUeviate tOhe suffering of mankind 
here and abroad, for whMh you have earned 
the everlasting graUtude on the pert cf those 
aided; end have served ths oauss of demoo- 
reoy and ths cause of world peace is to Justly 
d ese r ve the admiration of ill freedom^ and 
psaoe-loflng people. 

I am confident that you wm keep up your 
good work because you.* like ell other Sons 
of Italy In America, firmly beUeve that by 
eervlng your order you can better serve the 
cause of our peopls; you can pave tbe way 
for a better future for our children, the men 
and women cf the morrow; end you pan 
iMtter serve tbe in t erests of ths gnamst 
eoonlsy on earth, your oountry and m^cfran- 
tey. the Dhtted Stotas of Amartfdj 

Tss; you wlU oontinus On Moause you 
flsmly hsheve that by ssrrjng oar order, tbe 
order wDUL beoome atroogai'' stroriger. ftr 
acre links wlU bp addad m our chain of 
hrotbcRhood, aU iff'wbiph wA give us more 
faith to and ao- 

oompUsh greater things and mattera re- 
douxuflng to the' gloi^ of our common 
heritage. 
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You Will contmiie on, because you firmly 
believe that such accomplishments will con¬ 
stitute a rich legacy lor our children to in¬ 
herit and to enjoy, and that such a legacy 
will serve to inspire them to be of greater 
service to mankind. 

You will continue on, because in unison 
with your brother members throughout the 
country, you firmly believe, and justly so, 
that the more extensive our order becomes, 
the more adherents to the true principles of 
brotherhood and the more disciples of patri¬ 
otism will we have, because the temple of 
our order is but a citadel of fraternity by 
and through which we gam inspiration, 
hope, and faith to work for a better world in 
which human solidarity will become ever 
stronger, and it is also a rendezvous of pure 
Americanism, where democracy is preached, 
oui American way of life is cherished and 
presu’vod, all of which contributes to peace 
on earth and good will to all men 
In the continuation of this magnificent 
work, it is a matter of joy and prid'e for you 
to know that you have the good will of all 
classes of people, of every race and of every 
creed, and of whatever station in life, ex¬ 
cept, of course, of one class, and one class 
only, and of the people of that class, to your 
everlasting credit, you and all our members 
have earned their displeasure and may say 
their hatred. That class consists of those 
who piofess to be the protectors of man’s 
freedoms but who, in truth and in fact, are 
trying to enslave mankind; of those who 
profess belief In democratic ideals but who, 
in truth and in fact, are working to destroy 
democracy and substitute it with mankind’s 
most dangerous enemy—communism. 

Of this we are mighty proud. Proud be¬ 
cause in our thirst to serve the cause of man¬ 
kind and freedom, the cause of liberty and 
world peace, we are determined to continue 
to combat this monstrous evil until It is 
completely wiped off the face of the earth. 

And on this grand occasion, we who love 
freedom of speech, freedom of thought, free¬ 
dom of religion, and all other freedoms just¬ 
ly belonging to man reaffirm our pledge to 
spare no time and no efforts to help in the 
work for its extermination. 

And in this fight we beseech our 10,000,000 
Americans of Italian origin to continue In 
their role as militant crusaders. This I 
know they will do, because like you and me, 
they are all peace-loving people. 

And we beseech the rest of the American 
citizenry to continue in their opposition of 
this dangerous philosophy. Let us always be 
vigilant and alert to the end that no Com¬ 
munist or fellow traveler penetrate any of 
the departments of our Government, because 
w© want our Government to continue as con¬ 
ceived by the founders of this Republic of 
ours, a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

Communism has been and is on the march 
of further conquests. Rest assured that it 
will not stop in its march to conquer people 
and countries unless a determined and unit¬ 
ed effort is made by all freedom-loving peo¬ 
ple not only to arrest Its march but arrest 
it so that it will cease, once and for all, to 
be a threat to democracy. Unless this is 
done, we shall witness the complete en¬ 
slavement Of mankind. God forbid such. 
And so, this evening, we reiterate again 
our stand that we are solidly behind the 
United Nations in its present struggle in the 
Korean situation; that we are behind our 
country in her eff'ort in that struggle; that 
we are behind the President of the United 
States, and commend him for his wisdom in 
having taken immediate action to oppose 
with force of arms the unjust and brutal ag¬ 
gression of the free people of South Korea 
by the enemies of mankind. In this just 
cause we pledge our order’s manpower and 
resources for the achlevemout of victory. 


After all, we did not fight in the last war— 
a war in which millions of lives by the war¬ 
ring nations were sacrificed, millions of peo¬ 
ple made homeless, billions of our Nation’s— 
as well as other nations'—wealth expended, 
a war which saw the march of civilization 
come to a halt, merely to enslave mankind. 
We fought so that nations could be free from 
aggression, we fought so that you and I and 
the rest of the world could be secure in our 
freedoms, and we will continue in the service 
of the cause until such a time as we have 
fully realized them. 

I want to take this opportunity to report 
to you that during the past 3 years we have 
made great strides. In the first 2 of these 3 
yeors we increased our membership consid¬ 
erably, and the fruits of our labor for the 
past year indicate that the biennium of 
1949-51 will exceed all expectations in this 
respect I am happy to tell you that the 
State of Nebraska has contributed to a good 
extent m this enrollment of new members. 
For this contribution I thank you from the 
very depth of my heart. 

I thank you also for your contribution in 
all the undertakings of our order during 
these past 3 years. Whether we succeeded or 
not in all of these undertakings, it suffices to 
say that our efforts are indelibly written in 
the history of our order—are to be found in 
the archives of the United Nations and regis¬ 
tered in the Congressional Record of our 
country When our generations to come will 
scan these records, they will find how vigor¬ 
ously their fathers and forefathers strove to 
make this world a better world in which to 
live 

Indeed, we strove hard to secure Italy’s 
admission to the United Nations, but for the 
stubbornness of one nation, we failed, but the 
time will come when Italy will sit in that 
most important body, for she belongs there. 

We strove hard to secure modifications in 
the terms of the peace treaty with Italy, be¬ 
cause we considered and still regard some of 
the terms of that treaty to be unfair and un¬ 
just, but for the stubbornness of one nation 
we failed. 

In that fight, we were rewarded by the 
comments of President Truman, who said, 
“Certain of the terms of the peace treaty are 
not in accordance with our desire,” and then 
added, "within the framework of the United 
Nations it should be possible to secure such 
changes in the treaty as may be required 
by the light of future experience.” Well, 
I believe the experience gained in these past 
few years has enlightened our country as 
well as other free countries to make the just 
changes, but, of course, we will have to ask 
Russia if she has been likewise enlightened. 

We strove hard to secure the return, or 
in the alternative, the trusteeship to Italy 
of her African colonies so as to relieve Italy 
of her surplus population, but we failed, 
except in a very, very small part. I suppose 
Italy’s 47,000,000 people must, in the opin¬ 
ion of world statesmen and politicians, con¬ 
tinue to be cooped up in an area approxi¬ 
mately the size of the State of New Mexico. 
Maybe Russia and some other nation can 
enlighten us on the subject. 

But our work was not ineffective In all 
of our undertakings. Indeed, the Congres¬ 
sional Rbcord furnishes ample proof of our 
efforts in the passage of the Marshall plan, 
the purpose of which is to aid the European 
nations devastated by the last war in their 
economic recovery; the interim program 
which was to aid France, Austria, and Italy 
before the operation of the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Fact, and the Inclusion of Italy 
in said pact to prevent the free nations from 
aggression, and all other legislation neces¬ 
sary for the defense and security of our 
beloved country, and last but not least, we 
contributed immensely to the defeat of com¬ 
munism in the Italian elections of 1948, 


RECORD 

During these past 3 years we have made 
and are now making every effort to secure 
changes in the immigration laws. We con- 
sidei these laws too restrictive, inhumane, 
and discriminatory. We cannot, for instance, 
see why Italy should be allowed an annual 
quota of 5,801, and other countries larger 
quotas What offense Italy has committed 
to deserve such treatment, I know not. I 
do know, however, that Italy’s sons, who 
were blessed with the privilege of entering 
our shores, and their childien, have con¬ 
tributed immensely to the development and 
progress of this country; that in every field 
of human endeavor they have brought their 
just contributions, and in many fields they 
have actually become the leaders 

1 cannot see the reason, for instance, why 
an American citizen, who found himself m 
Italy either as a visitor or on business, at 
the outbreak of the last war and was un¬ 
able to return and thereafter forced to join 
the Italian army, or to vote under threat 
of imprisonment, death, bodily harm or star¬ 
vation by having his ration card taken away 
from him should have his citizenship can¬ 
celed and denied the right to return to the 
country to which he pledged allegiance. 

There are so many defects and unjust 
provisions in the present laws that time does 
not permit me to detail them. 

We have caused several bills to be pre¬ 
sented, which, if passed, would relieve the 
situation, true, to a small degree, but if 
passed, would give us an inkling as to what 
more we could expect. All of these bills 
are awaiting action, and we hope that action 
will be taken soon. We shall continue in 
our efforts in this matter until just, decent, 
and humane legislation is enacted. This is 
a must on our program. 

Another must on our program, which at 
present I consider the most important, is 
the completion of the drive to raise $1,000,- 
000 for the erection of the Casslno Memorial 
Orphanage, at Cassino, Italy. This orphan¬ 
age, when completed, dedicated to the 
memory of the American soldiers who fought, 
bled, and died for the cause of democracy, 
in the last World War, and to take care of 
children made orphans through that war, will 
serve to remind the living generations, as 
well as all future generations, that whenever 
and wherever world peace is threatened, lib¬ 
erty-loving people from everywhere will fight 
for its preservation; a reminder that people 
living in a democracy arc interested in the 
well-being of all the people throughout the 
earth, and for our order, it shall be a re¬ 
minder to our children and their children 
who are to come to serve its cause that 
fraternity, as defined in our ritual, must be 
strictly adhered to and religiously practiced 
at all times. 

I deeply appreciate what you have thus 
far done in this behalf. I beseech you, how¬ 
ever, to redouble your efforts so that this 
humanitarian undertaking may bo brought to 
a speedy conclusion. This I know you will 
do. You will, becvause I know of no in¬ 
stance where the Sons of Italy in Nebraska 
failed to respond, and generously, to any 
of the undertakings of our order. 

Shortly I shall leave your city, I shall 
take along with me an everlasting remem¬ 
brance of this occasion. I leave with you 
my assurance of profound satisfaction for 
your magnificent work. Indeed, I shall al¬ 
ways be thankful to your Supreme Deputy, 
my good frierd Pisasale, for the work which 
he has done on behalf of our order. Under 
his guidance you have made immense prog¬ 
ress, and you are destined to greater achieve¬ 
ments. My sincere thanks to the president 
of the executive council of Nebraska, brother 
Joseph Vacantl. My gratitude goes also to the 
venerables and officers of the various lodges 
who have spared, and spare, no time or efforts 
in the discharge of the duties entrusted to 
them. My admiration goes to all the Sons of 
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Italy Of tins great State for their deep love 
and devotion for the ideals of our order, for 
the success of which they have worked in¬ 
cessantly and continue to do so. 

With your work and the work of the rest 
of the Sons of Italy throughout the Na¬ 
tion, and with the guidance of Almighty God, 
which guidance, we shall always beseech, we 
cannot but march on to greater accomplish¬ 
ments. 


The Permanent Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am pleased 
to include an article from the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star of Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 5. 

I have been on the campus of the 
American University at Beirut and can 
attest to the truth of Miss Thompson’s 
observations. I have also visited on the 
campus of Roberts College on the Darde- 
nelles and know from personal knowl¬ 
edge of the tremendous influence of 
those institutions, supported by Ameri¬ 
can funds, m foreign countries. 

It makes but little difference from 
what source or creed or denomination 
the support of these institutions comes 
from here in America. It is still great. 

Last week it was my privilege to use 
the Appendix of the Record to point up 
some of the values in a letter which 
former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew had 
written to the Evening Star. It ap¬ 
peared on November 20,1950. 

Mr. Grew was writing about the In¬ 
ternational Christian University at 
Mitaka in Japan. At that time I pointed 
out the great value of these American 
missionary enterprises. It was my in¬ 
tention to use the word “missionary” 
perhaps in a broader sense than merely 
the “evangelical.” At that time I posed 
two questions regarding the future of 
these great enterprises: 

First. Will our political activities 
abroad diminish or distress them? 

Second. Will our rising tax rate here 
at home dry up the source of their sup¬ 
port? 

I believe that these two questions 
should become a part and parcel of our 
American thinking. 

The article referred to follows: 

On thr Record—Conqtterors Throughout 

All History Have Sought Control of Mid¬ 
dle East 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Damascus, Syria. —The Middle Bast is that 
part of the Orient closest to Europe and 
the West. It Includes the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Black Sea where the Dar¬ 
danelles connects this otherwise Russian lake 
with the Mediterranean, and the Aegean Sea 
which Turkey shares with Greece; Syria and 
the hinterlands of Iraq and Iran, the latter 
being the only non-Soviet state on the Cas¬ 
pian; Lebanon, of which Israel is but a 
pendant backed by Jordan; Egypt, and the 
peninsula of Saudi Arabia. 


With the exception of Turkey, Iran, and 
Israel, all this world is Arab. With the ex¬ 
ception of Israel all is Moslem. 

This Middle East is the crossways of the 
world as indicated by the signs that suc¬ 
cessive conquerors have left behind them. 
Visible from the Mediterranean seafront cam¬ 
pus of the American University of Beirut is 
a cleft in the Lebanon Mountain which rises 
above the sparkling bay. Through this have 
come wave after wave of conquerors begin¬ 
ning with the Assyrians in the days of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Through it came the legions 
of Caesar 

SOUGHT BY EVERY CONQUEROR 

Every European and eastern conqueror 
down to Mussolini and Hitler who ever en¬ 
deavored to extend his domain sought the 
eastern Mediterranean, Whenever European 
nations fought each other, each tried to make 
an alliance with the Middle East or Its domi¬ 
nant power—^for centuries the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire—and conversely the defense of Europe 
against central Asia has demanded, and still 
demands, a friendly Middle East, for in the 
hands of a power hostile to Europe the 
latter would be menaced from Greece to 
Gibraltar 

Economically the Middle East is essential 
as a complement to western Europe. Iran, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia are sources of al¬ 
most all the oil that turns the wheels of 
Europe which has none m its own lands, 
middle eastern oil is the nearest, richest, 
cheapest and, for foreseeable time, in in¬ 
exhaustible supply. Europe and the Middle 
East are natural complementary traders, 
sharing as they do the common water high¬ 
way of the Mediiterranean, By proximity 
and/or industrial development western Eu¬ 
rope and America are best equipped to fur¬ 
nish the machinery for Middle Eastern in¬ 
dustrial development. 

INTELLECTUALS NOT NEGLIGIBLE 

This should, furthermore, be aided by the 
cultural ties which have been developing 
for a full generation regardless of political 
difiiculties. In every society that is under¬ 
going evolutionary or revolutionary change, 
the determinant class is the intellectuals. 
Relatively small though this class is in the 
Middle East, only one generation elapsed 
since four centuries of Ottoman oppression, 
it is not negligible. The action that the 
Arab world consists of illiterate Bedouins, 
feudal landlords, and oppressed sharecrop¬ 
pers Is a childish oversimplification. 

In Syria, for example, about 1 in 300 of 
the population have had a university edu¬ 
cation, and these are the fermenting source 
in society. They are doctors, lawyers, teach¬ 
ers, Journalists, engineers. Almost without 
exception, these speak one of two western 
languages, English or French, Wherever one 
goes one meets graduates of the American 
University of Beirut (established in 1391), 
the Sorbonne, the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics, Columbia, Harvard, and even the 
University of Iowa. 

The educated Arab of this generation is 
Intensely politically conscious, and he knows 
a great deal more about the west than the 
west knows about his world. 

The Arab world owes its modern existence, 
for better or worse, to the revolt during 
World War I, In which it mobilized on the 
side of the west to throw off the yoke of 
Turkish despotism, when the Arab briefly 
became the hero of the Lawrence of Arabia 
legend. 

Therefore, at the end of the First World 
War, when this generation of the Middle 
Bast was infant, all the breaks were with the 
West, Today they are not. The mind of the 
Middle Bast, like that of the Far Bast, is at 
best dubious, at worst disillusioned and bit¬ 
ter toward the west. This much any visitor 
will discover in a very short time. And it 
seems essential for us to try to understand 
why. 


It Was False for AEyone To Assert Tfcat 
I Was Ever for Socialism, Socialksd 
Medicme, or Compulsory llealili Insur¬ 
ance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
now wish to call attention to the follow¬ 
ing talk which I made over radio station 
KOIL, Omaha, Nebr„ on October 16, 
1950: 

I want to repeat again to the voters gen¬ 
erally, and particularly to those fair and 
decent persons who are a part of the so- 
ualled Healing Arts Committee, and to their 
good wives, families, and friends, that I am 
now and have been always against socialism, 
fascism, and communism, and every other 
un-American ism; that I am now and have 
been always against socialized medicine; 
that there is no bill pending in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives cre¬ 
ating socialism or socialized medicine; that 
the reactionary Republican-Democrat, bad 
insurance-company-inspired campaign issue 
of socialism and socialized medicine is a de¬ 
liberate political snare, a deliberate fraud, 
and deceit. These reactionaries are fighting 
nonexistent e lemies and attempting to right 
nonexisting wrongs. It is a phantom fight 
to distract the attention of the voters from 
the superisolationism of my opponent’s bad 
record in Congress as far as the farmers, la¬ 
bor, the veterans, and honorable business, 
big and little, is concerned. They seek to 
draw your attention away from the sleepers 
which were on my opponent’s congressional 
payroll, and the fact that he gave the farm¬ 
ers bulletins and other Government books 
allotted to the Second Congressional District, 
to other Congressmen, one of whom is an 
Iowan and also to a Member of the other 
body; that many times he voted and paired 
his votes with chronic dissenters who some¬ 
times followed closely the Moscow pattern. 
They don’t want you to think about the 
strange legislative conduct of my opponent, 
because it cannot merit approval upon close 
Inspection and study. 

I am now and have always been against 
compulsory health Insurance, and am in 
favor of a voluntary plan, which like social 
security would not close the field entirely to 
private insurance companies, but permit 
them to exist and prosper as well. 

Do not pay any attention to people who 
lie about me and say that I am for socialism, 
socialized medicine, and compulsory health 
insurance. I am not for them and never 
was for them. And if anyone, including the 
Omaha W’orld-Herald and the old bell¬ 
wethers of the healing arts committee, says 
that I am now or ever was for socialism, or 
socialized medicine, or compulsory health in¬ 
surance, It is a deliberate, monstrous, and 
unmitigated He, and perhaps also a violation 
of the eighth commandment: “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy nel^bor.^ 

I cannot understand the perrertedt 
soclal minds of people who wotdd 
Insisting that that which I to^ipha- 
ticahy dented repeatedly amj qWeiii te a fact. 
Like commiinistic, morally dhly old Joe 
Stalin vdio is affiilotdd With leprosy of the 
mind, they continue to IJe, and He, and He, 
and say I am for sdoiallato, sodaltod medl- 
toe, and comptdsqry'health fiisraranoe. Who 
do you suppose the evil person is who has 
practiced mass hypnotism upon this unholy 
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horde in and out of the alleged healing arts 
committee? 

In the past they have tried my patience 
sorely and to stop them I have slashed them 
in discourses in and out of the Congress with 
saber cuts of Saxon speech but like North 
Koreans the waves of lies come and come and 
come. Perhaps mass pocketbook hypnotism 
must have been practiced upon them by ig¬ 
noble insurance companies, because no hu¬ 
man could singly be guilty of such distor¬ 
tions of the truth 

The questions are asked often these days* 

(a) “What did Congressman O’Sullivan 
ever do in the first instance to infuriate cer¬ 
tain of the reactionary Republican-Dem¬ 
ocrat prima donna medical men, and thiow 
them into such a tail spin of ridiculous hys- 
teiia*?’’ 

(b) “What made certain cf these med¬ 
ical men wax so wroth that they have dug 
up their money-lilled tomato cans, dis¬ 
turbed the secret hiding places of their 
dollars, opened up their money vaults with 
a Santa Claus clatter, and are spending their 
money hoards now in an effort to defeat 
Congressman O’Sullivan and buy a reac¬ 
tionary Republican victory for the Middle 
West?” 

X shall answer these questions and all 
others of a similar nature by saying that up 
to the time certain of the reactionary insur¬ 
ance inspired Republican-Democratic doctors 
spoke out against me, that I had done them 
nothing but good. However, since they have 
done so, I have belabored them good and 
plenty 

When you press them for a reason why 
they took up their political cudgels against 
me, they say that before the last election I 
promised them that I was against socialized 
medicine. That is true, I was then and am 
now, and have been always against socialized, 
medicine. 

They claim further that after I was elected 
that I double-crossed them, and that is not 
true. 

Fortunately I have all the original cor¬ 
respondence which passed between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Omaha doctors and myself. 
In order to prove positively that I am right 
in my contentions, and that they are as 
wrong as wrong can be, I now ask your in¬ 
dulgence to burden you further so that you 
may actually hear these letters and papers 
read and then be in a position to make up 
your own mind from the proof I offer as to 
which side is right m this most unfair and 
unnecessary verbal medical bombardment. 

During the latter part of September 1948, 
one of my doctor friends gave me the fol¬ 
lowing letter which he had received and sug¬ 
gested that I answer same. 

Douglas County Republican 

Hbadquabters, 

Omaha, NeTor., Septemlief 23, 1948. 
Dear Doctor: I wish we all could have the 
privilege of chatting with our Congressman, 
Howard Buffett, about the pending legisla¬ 
tion In Washington to provide Federal aid to 
medicine. 

He is convinced that aid means control 
and the ultimate socialization of our pro¬ 
fession, and has repeatedly voiced his op¬ 
position on the floor of the House. 

I think that the least we doctors can do 
between now and November 2 is to give 
Buffett our all-out support for reelection in 
the critical flght he is facing. 

Our industrialized Second Congressional 
District is tbe Democrats’ only hope of break¬ 
ing Nebraska’s solid Republican representa¬ 
tion in Washington. For that reason, they 
are pouring most of their money and left- 
wing agitation into Omaha to knock Buffett 
off. 

With this concentrated opposition, Howard 
is frank to admit that he needs all the help 


he can get. If you have taken your stand 
on socialized medicine, then you have al¬ 
ready cast your vote for him See that your 
family, your friends, your nurses do, too 
But Buffett needs money as well as your 
vote And he needs the money now. With¬ 
out adequate funds for literature, radio time, 
etc., he can’t hope to meet his opponent on 
an equal basis, for Howard is being out- 
spent many times to one. 

Write your check today, won’t you’ I 
think we owe it to the man who is doing 
our fighting in Washington. 

Many thanks 

Earl C Sage, M D 
Herbert H. Davis, M D 
Roy W Pouts, M D. 

J D. McCarthy, M D. 

I hope you noted that this letter was a 
Republican appeal for funds for my opponent 
written by old lock-ribbed Republicans out 
of the Omalia Republican headquarters. 

I hope that you realized for perhaps the 
first time in your life that the dictionary 
was being Buffottized so that aid and con¬ 
trol would mean the same thing. Can you 
visualize such nonsense? If you aided your 
father or mother, 3 ?our brother or sister, 
your mothei-in-law or your father-m-inw, 
your relatives, or your wiie’s relatives, your 
country, your State, youi city, your church, 
your minister, your teacher, your policeman, 
your neighbor, or any other worthy or un¬ 
worthy cause, that under Buffettism would 
mean that you controlled them Isn’t that 
just pathetic nonsense? Did you note that 
line “Howard is being out-spent many times 
to one.” Our filed expenditures show that 
this was not true, and that Howard was the 
“money bag kid” in the last election 
On my legal stationeiy I made the follow¬ 
ing reply to Dr Sage’s letter and sent a copy 
to every doctor in the district, as well as to 
other interested persons. 

Open Letter to the Members of the Medical 
Profession op the Second Congressional 
District, Comprising Washington, Doug¬ 
las, Sarpy, Cass, and Otoe Counties 

Omaha, Nebr., October 20, 1948. 
Dear Doctor: On stationery carrying the 
heading “Douglas County Republican Head¬ 
quarters, 416 W. O. W. Building, Omaha, 
Nebr., telephone HA 8604,” and signed per¬ 
sonally by Dr. Earl C. Sage, and bearing also 
the typewritten signatures of Drs. Earl C. 
Sage, Herbert H. Davis, Roy W. Fouts, and 
J, D. McCarthy, an appeal was made to you 
to support my opponent Howard Buffett 
personally and financially, on Mr. Buffett's 
claim that the “pending legislation In Wash¬ 
ington to provide Federal aid to medicine” 
does not mean what it says but means “con¬ 
trol” and the ultimate socialization of our 
profession. 

It would appear to mo that Congress 
meant what it said and not what Mr. Buffett 
surmises. 

I have never been for socialized medicine 
as this letter seems to infer. Our family 
has produced doctors, journalists, lawyers, 
teachers, and other worthwhile really good 
American people. My sister, the late Mar¬ 
garet J. O’Sullivan, was a medical graduate 
from Nebraska tlnlverslty and also earned 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees 
from Nebraska University before she studied 
medicine. She practiced medicine in Omaha 
from the time of her graduation until death. 

Two of xhy wife’s brothers are doctors, they 
being Dr. Frank T. Lovely, of Omaha, Nebr., 
and Dr. James Lovely, who practices in San 
Jose, Calif. 

If you elect me as your Congressman you 
will have a Representative you can rely upon 
and whom you may also, I am sure, be proud 
of. 

Yours very truly, 

Eugene D. O'Sullivan. 


All was quiet on the medical front after 
my letter was sent out. However, many doc¬ 
tors woiked like termites to defeat me and 
elect my opponent. They were wan and 
startled when I was elected, and hied back 
grimly to their practices. 

On January 1, 1949,1 went to Washington, 
D. C., and took up my congressional duties. 
One day in September 1949, I received 
through the mail at my Washington office, a 
veiy splendid pamphlet entitled “Why We 
Need National Health Insurance,” and know¬ 
ing that the doctors, hospitals, dentists, 
druggists, nurses, educators, and others 
would be vitally interested m this subject I 
thought that it was my duty to pass this 
pamphlet on to them so that they could 
keep up to date on Federal aid to medicine 
and allied professions. 

I telephoned the publisher as to whether 
or not these pamphlets would be furnished in 
quantities for free distribution. The answer 
was no, that a charge of $15 a thousand 
would have to be made for them, if I desired 
them in quantities, but a few of them would 
be furnished free. I bought 6,000 of them 
for $75 and paid for them out of my own 
pocket. I bought and paid for personally. 
6,000 sheets of paper and 5,000 envelopes. I 
composed a letter of transmittal an 1 paid to 
have the 5,COO letters mimeographed. As this 
effort of mine was related to pending legis¬ 
lation and was congressional business, I 
could and did mail them postage free. 

The letter was as lollows: 

September 14, 10-19 

Dear Constituent: I know that you are 
very much interested in the question as to 
whether or not wo should have national 
health insurance, ard I am therefore taking 
the liberty of sending to you herewith for 
your perusal and study a pamphlet which 
shows the need for the President’s health 
program, and provides a brief description of 
how it would operate if it became It w. 

I believe that it contains much informa¬ 
tion which will be of value to you in keeping 
posted on this proposed legislation and will 
present to you the basic answers to some of 
the current misinformation on national 
health insurance which has been sent 
throughout the country and to you and me 
in letters, newspaper articles, and pamphlets 
which contain distorted attacks on the 
President’s health program, which attacks 
emanated from interested and purely selfish 
sources who claimed wrongfully that If this 
law was passed it would be socialized medi¬ 
cine. 

I have some decided notions on this mat¬ 
ter which are favoralle to the President’s 
health program, and v/hlch were arrived at 
after what I thought was a fair and impartial 
survey and study of all phases of this im¬ 
portant question. 

Trusting that you will take the time to 
read this pamphlet, and hoping it will throw 
“light” instead of “heat” on this very contro¬ 
versial matter, I remain 
Yours very truly, 

Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 

The wording on this pamphlet illustrated 
by pictures, was as follows: 

“Why We Need National Heax,th Insur¬ 
ance—Can You Afford Medical Care? 

“Four out of five people need financial 
help to meet serious illness. This means 
117,000,000 people cannot afford the full 
measure of needed medical care.” (Citing 
as authority for this statement The Nation’s 
Health, by Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, September 1948.) 

“If your family’s income is less than $5,000 
yearly, this means you.” (Based on data 
from AMA’s bureau of medical economics, 
1939, and Bureau cf Labor Statistics Con¬ 
sumer Price Index, Juno 15, 1948.) 
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'‘Nearly 80 peroeat of all Amanean famiUea 
had inoomes below $5,000 m 1947.“ (Fieai- 
dent'B Eoouomio Bepoxt of January 1049) 

**wxui azoxNKaa exam tou* 

“Ab an aTerage American, your dhancea 
thu year are; 1 out of 8 of being aiOk once; 
1 out of 7 of being aick twice. 1 out of 20 of 
being Bick three tunes " Oitmg of the Com- 
mimnon on the Costa of Medical care. Publi¬ 
cation No. 27. 1988) 

*ldany more Buffer ffom unrecognittd 111- 
nesB. Chronic disability or phyaioal impair¬ 
ment bllGfhta 25.000.OCO lives today." (Cit¬ 
ing the Nation's Health by Oscar Swing, 
Federal Security Administrator September 
1948) 

“At least 8.000.000 people—1 out of 18—are 
laid up by Biokneaa or Injury in any 84-hour 
period. About half of tbaae will remain dis¬ 
abled for 6 montha or more” (Baaed on 
Senate aubcommittee rept. No. 5, of July 
1948) 

“PBUffSTinui msTB ms x m sow suurrf 

•One million three hundred and ninety^ 
live thousand sue hundred and seventeen 


were 4.589 hoapitala for general aervlca with 
576.460 beds. Judged by iTiiniTnuTn accepted 
standard of 4^ general hospital beds per 
1.000 populatum, only 14 countlee In every 
100 meet the mlaiTmiTn standard; 4 oountisB 
out of 10 have no aooeptable general hos¬ 
pital; 15.000.000 Ameneana live In such coun- 
tiea.” (From the Journal of AmwiiAn M$dl- 
cal Aaaooiatlon of August 14.1948) 

PDBLIO SI 4 LnC BSBVXOIS ABBOUAnV 

”No; they are groaaly Inadequate. One 
county out of three hae no luu-time public- 
health department. Forty million people 
live in these counttos without ad^uate 
public-health aervlces." (Item the Preei. 
dent's mesaege to Oongrees. November 19. 
1946) 

“There should he 1 public-health nurse 
per 6A0O persona." (From the Nation'e 
Health, by Oeoar swing. Federal Seounty 
Admmialrator, September 1948 ) 

“There were only 22.605 such nurees m 
1948—1 to 68.700 pereons." (From the Fed¬ 
eral Seounty Agency, Pubho Health Service.) 

“WHAT none sa bbsx.th cost us* 


Amencane died In 1946. One out of two 
was under 65. Five thousand one hundred 
and fifty-three mothora died in ohildbirtb. 
One hundred and eleten thouaond and alzty- 
thzee Infante died helore reaching their firet 
huthday" (Citing U. S. Public Health 
Service. National Office of Vital Statiatlos 
Beport, Vd 2A No. 1 of September 18, 1948.) 

“bo mmatm seais aane vast mr erAnar 

“Yes; greatly, m 1946, for example: 9 to 
10 mothers died per 10,000 live blrtbe In five 
best States—Oonneotlout, Minnesota, Ne- 
braaka, Oregon. South Dakota. Twenty-six 
to thirty-one mothers died per 10,000 live 
births In five worst Blatet-^Alabama. Florida. 
Ceoxgla. Mlesleslppl, and South Ceroluia.“ 
(From U, S. Public Health Service, Novem¬ 
ber 1949.) 

SHVAMV BSm BAnSB VAftWe 

*'Tea; greatly. Twenty-aovon to twenty- 
nine bablea died per 1,000 Uve births in five 
beet StatoB—Arkansas, Oonneotlout, New 
Jersey, Oregon, lltah. Forty-one to seventy- 
eight babies died In their first year in the 
five worst Statee—Arliona, Maine, New Mex¬ 
ico, South OarbUsa, and Texas.** (Citing 
U. S. Public laeelth Service, November 1948.) 
*teOW SCANT DOOSOBlf 

"Approximately 158,000 phyeldane are In 
active private practice. Of this number, 
84,000 are speoioUets. On the average, there 
la 1 active doctor In private practloe for 
every 950 Amenoans.” (Ftem the Journal 
of the Amertoan Medical Association of Mloy 
21, 1949 ) 

“Ratio In 12 beet States la 667 patients 
per physlolan.'* (From the Nation's Health, 
by OBOfff Swing, Federal Bacurlly Adminis¬ 
trator. September 1948.) 


“Siokness and disability cost 1.500,000,000 
days of pioducUon annually. Medical and 
health costs alone come to $8,600,000,000 
annually. Short-term lUnana knocks the 
average worker off hia job 6 days a year. 
Nearly 8,000.000 potential workers are inca¬ 
pacitated by total disability. Their produc¬ 
tive power is lost to American economy. Bs- 
timated total cost of Ul health, inoludmg 
lost wages and lost production, cornea to 
^7,000.000,000 each year." (From the Na¬ 
tion's Health, by Oaoar Swing, Federal Seou¬ 
nty Adminlatrator. sejitunber 1948.) 

“XrAXXONAL a S C fU BlTi 

“Over 40 percent of America's young men 
wore unable to pass wartime draft stand¬ 
ards. One out of six rejectees had remedi¬ 
able or preventable mnesses or dafeots.** 
(From the senate suboommittee Report No. 5, 
79th Cong.. July 1946.) 
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“Axx M. n's mmvt lOCT at u ' JCSp bt acAvasy 
“They are not evenly distributed tn re- 
kponse to popidatlon or need. One active 
M. D. per 487 to 686 persons in tOhese States: 
District of Odumbla, Maisadhusetts, New 
Totfc, Colorado. One active M. D. per 1,609 
to 1,606 persons In 4 worst Statee: Ala¬ 
bama, Miiinsffii^ New Mexico, South Osro- 
Une." (From Ublted Statee Public Health 
Servloe.) 

“How A8I M. D.'8 XOOAnD WJCTIW A STAnt 
"Cities have mere than their Share. Some 
elties have 1 M. D. per 500 persons. Rural. 
areas are underdootored. Three hundred 
and thirty counties—10 peroeat of aU TTnlted 
States oount l ss h a d loss than 1 aotlve.M. D. < 
per 8,000 persons. SaventyKfive ocunttes had 
no aotlvs M. D." (From the Bureau of Xofor- 
Amsrloan 1947.) 

"All nan anouw xosRxkbsv 
'"The Dhlted States had 6,880 homitals of 
aU kinds, with 1,428,520 bids, In 1948. There 


"The Federal Oovemment spsnds about 
$88,000J)00 annually for ressarbh and deval- 
ppment In msdloal and allied aoienoss. By 
oontrsst, one Federal agendy alone spent 
$80,000,000 for rssearoh In {flant and animal 
diseases. Busmsss upvads about $450J)00,000 
a year on industrial research." (From the 
Report of President's Bdantlflc Res e a r ch 
Board, VoL V. October 18, 1947 and Vol. 1, 
August 27, 1947; Budget of Uhlted States for 
year ending June 80, 1948.) 

“ROW aCAMT HAVS SSAXAV XNSUaANOIt 

"Twenty seven mflUon have doctors* serv-' 
less in a hospital plus hospitalisation. 
Twenty seven mllllcn more have hoapttall- 
satlon Insurance cmly. Three mtlUcm five 
hundred thousand have oompr$heiudve pro- 
teoticn Indluding presentlve medldae. 
Ninety six million Amertoani have no health 
insurance protection at aU.*’ Ftem the Oom- 
mlttee cm. Reaearch in Medical ww^ry^****** 
Report, Ifaxoh 1949.) 


"ABS V 0 LU 3 ITAB 7 VlANB OOKTUnr 

*lVo. Mdet voluntary health insurance 
plans do not offer complete protection 
agamst Biakness oasts. Voluntary health 
insurance plans paid less than 10 percent 
of Nation's medical bills in 1947. Here is the 
breakdown* 

“Hoepitallgatians plans: Blue Gross, pay 
only 21 percent of average family's medical 
biU. 

“HoapltallsatlQn and doctor's servioe In 
hoepital. Blue Orosa and Blue Sbidd—only 
85 percent of average family’s medical bill. 
Few AMA approved jplons offer all these: 
Preventive medicine; Innoculation; pre- and 
post-natal care, eyeglasses; medical care at 
patient's home or doctor's office; periodic 
check-ups ” (From the Committee on Re¬ 
search in Medical Boonomloe Report, March 
1949.) 

“WBT DO WS mo NATIONAL BSALTB 


“Any one may be hit by sldkneas without 
warning. Costa may run from a few dollars 
to hundreda cr thousands. No one can 
predict the suss of his slidaieBB bllla next 
year. Therefore, everybody—except the 
wealthy—needs health Insurance. It spreads 
and spaoes the costs of medical ears. It Is 
the tested Insuranos principle of pooling 
resouzoee to meet a common risk. 

*'WSAT WOCID NATIONAL BBALTB IN 8 U 1 AMCS 
GOST TOU? 

“Under national health Insurance, your 
family would pay lese on the average than 
you formexly spent for medical oaxe.*' 
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Now wliat on earth was wrong or offen¬ 
sive about that Utter or paxnphUtV To a 
fair person, it would be apporeSULted, would 
It not? 

In a lew days out popped the reaction¬ 
ary doctors like ebsphsrd dogs out of a brush 
patch, instead of appreciating my efforts 
to keep them informed at my own trouble 
and expense, with brains beaded Cor bank¬ 
ruptcy, they ranted and raged at me. 1 re¬ 
ceived the moot insulting, bitter, and de¬ 
nunciatory letteni from certain doctors 
claiming that I was wasting the taxpayers* 
xacney on these pomihlets, printed letters, 
and envelopes, when I paid for them per¬ 
sonally and abusing me for sending this 
matter Ires, through the malls, Charging ms 
with feeding them into voting for me and 
than doublsorosilng totism. Of course before 
eieotton-^they did not know it however—X 
checked every doctor In my district and 
tha great mojort^ of them being unyield¬ 
ing rsactionszy Bepublioans, voted for Mr. 
Buffett. The ctrange thing was that upon 
making a Check of my preelection survey 
every one of these outro^ M. D.'s had voted 
against me according to my records. X knew 
from that that this whole hubbub was an. 
tosuraace-mlnded, reactionary RspubUoaa 
scheme. TousestheyloaewthatlwiNhMli;^' 
Ing a splendid lagUlablve record t$L Coot' 
gram and they had to start to iratif Area 
under me. 

X anawsred some of ilw lem vitrlcidlo leMasi 
and fUed tba other uumannurty blasfa away 
fcr safOceepiing- 

Oood-by and thanks fan Ustenlng, ladles 
gentlemea. 
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Everybody’s Emergency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW TfORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
December 4, 1950: 

Everybody's Emergency 

The President has given encouraging signs 
of restoiing toipartisanship in the formula¬ 
tion and direction of foreign policy The 
Korean emergency at last has impressed him 
with the doleful fact that playing the score 
by ear solo is not enough in this time of crisis. 
Hence, - e has conferred with the leaders of 
both parties in Congress and has laid his 
cards on the table. We trust this arrange¬ 
ment will not be altered. The moratorium 
on politics as usual in foreign policy is a 
must. 

But still another moratorium is needed. 
This relates to America’s economic problem, 
pointed I'p by Mr. Truman’s request last 
Friday for an $18,000,000,000 increase in ap¬ 
propriations for national defense. This will 
bring, if granted by Congress as they doubt¬ 
less will be, the security appropriations to 
$42,000,000,000 for the year ending next June 
30. In view of what is happening around the 
world this may be a conservative estimate of 
defense needs. 

Whatever the sum, it is staggering and it 
means that taxes will go higher and higher. 
Why? Because ever if a compromise with 
Red Cl^a and Russia is reached in Korea, 
the war will not end there. Communist 
technique will be to force a break-through 
elsewhere—in Indochina, Malaya, Iran, west 
Europe. 

Our foreign policy demands that we meet 
Red aggression wherever it projects itself, 
and this policy must be underwritten by the 
military strength required to make it effec¬ 
tive, And military strength costa money, 
billions of it. The cold war to date has 
cost America upward of $100,000,000,000. 

Those billions cannot be conjured out of 

f +T^ln air. They are extracted from the Amer- 
an people, through taxation In whatever 
rm it may be Imposed. The corollary of 
stupendous spending for defense must be 
careful scrutiny of how it is spent—how the 
people can get the most for the huge ex¬ 
penditures voted by Congress. 

Already the cost of the Korean venture is 
excessively high because the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, in purchasing the materiel required 
to fight there, is buying on an inflated mar¬ 
ket. Under Secretary for Air McCone has 
said that price increases from April to last 
September alone weakened the Air Force’s 
purchasing power by the equivalent of 750 
P-86 jet fighter planes, largely because the 
cost hikes in essential materials had risen 
between $316,000,000 and $300,000,000 up to 
that date. 

There is another consideration. Tlie Presi¬ 
dent has called for unity in the face of an 
emergency. Well and good. But Mr. Tru¬ 
man has yet to recognize that a united effort 
to win a victory over the Communists In 
Korea or any other place, requires more than 
a mere agreement on foreign policy. He is 
not yet willing to relinquish his fight for 
congressional enactment of his Fair Deal 
program, a domestic program that not only 
has no tie-in with an all-out war effort but 
actually retards it. Only the other day he 
said he would insist that Congress put Into 


law all the panaceas he champions, and this 
despite Pair Deal repudiation at the polls 
last month. 

He is still echoing the Roosevelt chant of 
“soak the rich.” He is still insisting that 
the major taxes for defense must come from 
big business. He would impose suffocating 
excess-profits taxes on corporations, in naive 
defiance of economic laws which prove that 
at this time they will not return as much 
revenue to the Government as would a more 
practical system proposed by the corpora¬ 
tions themselves. 

Big business is not trying to dodge its fair 
share of the defense load It is willing to 
pay up to the hilt, but it justly inquires how 
it can meet the administration demands for 
more and more production, for expanded 
plant facilities and yet struggle under the 
stifling imposts and restrictions requested by 
the administration 

The inconsistency of the President is that 
in time of emergency he calls on industry to 
come to the country’s rescue, yet relaxes not 
a whit in his efforts to pillory business even 
to the extent of labeling it unpatriotic. 

He is still carping about the infamous 
Taffc-Hartlcy law, still telling oiganized labor 
to get what it can in higher wages while the 
getting is good, still following the line of 
arraying class against class. Management 
can pay the higher freight out of profits, he 
says almost flippantly. Again in defiance of 
the economic facts which relate to industry’s 
inability to do the gigantic job it is expected 
to do if it is crippled by excessive taxation 
and dishonestly assailed as a cruel monopoly 
which would enslave the people. 

The President wants an all-out war effort. 
Granted he is right. Then let him make it 
all-out for everybody. Business will help 
carry the load and its share is the largest. 
But let this be an all-out effort straight 
across the board. Let’s forget Pair Deal frills. 
Let’s cut nonmilitary spending to the bone, 
but give the armed services evciything they 
need to stop Russia. Russia’s blueprint 
which envisages the world collapse of capi¬ 
talism is clear. As this newspaper has said 
so many times, the collapse of the American 
economic structure into bankruptcy is Its 
long objective. America must keep this 
structure sound and strong if it is to survive. 
That is another must. 

For heaven’s sake, Mr, President, use some 
common sense In assessing the economic 
facts of life. This emergency applies to 
everybody—and we mean everybody. 


Has the Marshall Plan Made Friends or 
Enemies for U. S. A.? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest edition of the United States News 
reports the following trade deals between 
Russia and European countries who have 
been receiving billions of American 
dollars through the Marshall plan to re¬ 
cover and rehabilitate their economy fol¬ 
lowing World War II: 

It’s just as well to know what Russia and 
her satellites have been up to in the last 
few weeks. Here's the progress they’ve made 
in trade deals: 

The British have been offered and will buy 
800,000 tons of Russian grain. This makes 
sense from the British standpoint* since 


otherwise dollars might have to be laid out 
for such grain. Payment is m sterling that 
can be used by the Russians to buy wool, tin, 
rubber in the British Empire. 

The French have been offered anl will buy 
Russian anthracite. This reestablishes a 
prewar source for the French and doesn’t 
cost dollars British coal shoitage malses 
this kind of deal necessary 

The Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
and French are having Russian giain dangled 
before their eyes. Half a million tons is 
involved. What the Russians will ask m 
return is net jet known. 

The Belgians have just made an interest¬ 
ing deal with the Russians. They will get 
125,000 tons of wheat, 45,000 tons of manga¬ 
nese, 60,000 tons of phosphates, and 550 au¬ 
tomobiles in return for 64,000 tons of steel 
products and 18,000 tons of copper, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals. This at a time 
when metals generally are running short in 
much of western Europe, 

The Swedes have just signed a new trade 
deal with Poland. They have to have more 
Polish coal, as British exports drop. Sweden 
gets Polish coal, food, and chemicals, in re¬ 
turn for shipping iron ore, steel, machinery, 
and pulp to Poland. 

This, mind you, is the roster of trade deals 
worked out just in recent weeks—the weeks 
since Chinese intervention in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, this is appalling with the 
United States engaged in a war in Korea 
against Russian dominated North Korea 
and' Red China. 

Apparently our American dollars have 
not made us many friends or loyal allies 
in western Europe. 

I have said it before and I say it 
again—we cannot buy friendship or 
allies with dollars. 


“Hard Thought Needs To Be Given as to 
How the United States Can Best Attain 
the Defense Force It Needs; Assur¬ 
edly, the Air Force, the Main Striking 
Arm and the Country’s Protector 
Against Air Assault, Demands a 
Substantial Build-Up”—Washington 

(D. C.) Post Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December $, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr, Speaker, I have, on 
a number of occasions, implored this 
House to recognize the fact that the na¬ 
tional defense and security of these 
United States would primarily rest upon 
our ability to achieve supremacy m 
the air. 

It was altogether because of the role 
that military air power had achieved in 
World War II that we in this body gave 
autonomy to and established the United 
States Air Force as a Department of 
Government. 

I have on more than one occasion 
stated that the people of this country are 
not fearful of finding our seaport cities- 
subject to bombardment by a practically 
nonexistent Russian Navy* Moreover, in 
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the absence of naval transports neither 
are they fearful of Russian tanks rum¬ 
bling down United States Federal high¬ 
ways, spearheading an attack by Rus¬ 
sian infantry. 

What Amei'ica fears is the death and 
destruction which can be expected to be 
dropped out of the bowels of Russian 
bombers flying over the great metropoh- 
tan areas of these Umted States. 

The eyes and the ears of American 
men and women everywhere today are 
glued to their television sets, the head- 
Imes in the news, and to their radios. 
Their hearts are torn at what is already 
happening, or is likely to happen to our 
boys in Korea; they study the hourly 
news as it emanates from both the White 
House and from the United Nation’s 
meetings at Lake Success. 

It IS because of these things that X am 
asking unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include therem a very 
tunely editorial taken from the Wash¬ 
ington Post of Tuesday, December 5, 
headed “What Kmd of Defense?” 

There is no question but what the Post 
editorial faces the real problems that 
confront us in making demand that 
“some hard thought be given to the man¬ 
ner in which the $18,000,000,000” —which 
this House is asked to vote for defense— 
“is going to be spent.” 

The Post gives top priority for aU 
spending to air power m general, and to 
“strategic weapons of air in particular.” 
Radar and radar warnings are con¬ 
sidered next in importance. Industrial 
capacity, manpower, the tactical use of 
atomic explosion,” and “the more exten¬ 
sive use of women” are among the means 
of better national defense discussed in 
this most sensible analysis of conditions 
that confront the Nation today. 

That my colleagues may have the ben¬ 
efit of reading this most timely expres¬ 
sion of sentiment, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks and mclude 
the same in the Congressional Record. 

The Post editorial reads as follows: 

WajifT Kxns or Dstense? 

In the light of the President’s request for 
$18,000,000,000 more for defense, some hard 
thought needs to be given as to how the 
united States can best attain the defense 
force It needs. Assuredly the Air Force, as 
the main striking arm and the coxm-hy’s 
protector against air assault, dexoands a sub¬ 
stantial build-up. If worst comes to worst 
and we must use the atom bomb as a stra¬ 
tegic weapon, then we must have the equip¬ 
ment to deliver It. We also need more fight¬ 
ers to prevent, Insofar as possible, enemy air 
attack on the United States, as well as a real 
radar warning system. 

Bu^, ailde from the existing strategio 
bombing force, this Is talking in futures: 
fo'* Air Force expansion will be limited by 
Industrial capacity. Moreover, there is often 
a tendency to assume that If the United 
States has the power to deUver the atom 
bomb it has the ability automatically co 
conclude a war. This does not necessarily 
follow. The Bed Army, for example. Is the 
Russians’ most formidable weapon as respects 
western Europe, and It lo for the most part 
well armed and. equipped. Strategic bombing 
might seriously disrupt It, but probably could 
not destroy it. 

Manpower Is the element In which the 
Unitedi States and Its alUes are the weakest. 
New weapons, superior firepower, tactical 
use of atozxUo explosives all would help make 
up for a deficiency in manpower—although 


as respects tanks, at least, the Russians seem 
to l36 ahead of us. The proposed 60-divlslon 
defense of western Europe is designed to hold 
the Russians at the Elbe, and operate from 
there. But this Is a hope for the future. 

Whatever kmd of expansion takes place, 
it Is apparent that the Uzuted States is going 
to have to make much better use of Its mili¬ 
tary manpower than it has so far. When 
general mobilization comes, then some of 
the problems would be solved. Short of 
general mobilization, the Armed Forces will 
have to straighten out and toughen their 
haphazard attitude about Reserves, and they 
will have to find some way of making use of 
the superfluity of high ranking Reserve ofEl- 
cerc. They will have to make much more 
extensive use of women, especially m head¬ 
quarters jobs And Congress will have to 
tighten chraft standards by changing physical 
requirements and age limits and by piovid- 
ing for the draft of younger veterans 

Beyond this the Armed Forces ought to 
put all their weight behind a plan for unl- 
v^.rsal service cou^'led with the present selec¬ 
tive service. In the immediate future such 
a plan would produce no more men. But 
over the long pull it would be the fairest 
and most comprehensive way of meeting 
military manpower needs. 


CaUfornia State Legislature Adopts Res¬ 
olution Commending One Hundred and 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary of United 

States Malice Corps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ox 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OP CALIPORMIA 

nsr THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Marine Corps recently re¬ 
ceived the singular honor of a special 
commendation from the State of Cali¬ 
fornia when a resolution was adopted by 
both the California Assembly and Senate 
commending the cops '^or i^eir courage, 
bravery, coordination, cooperation with 
other branches of the Armed Forces, and 
in short, the fulfillment of their motto 
‘Semper Pidells.' ” 

The united States Marine Corps has 
demonstrated agam and again on the 
field of battle the tremendous striking 
power developed by their branch of the 
amed services, and through excellent 
coordination have achieved maximum 
effects in cooperation with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces. Since the first 
historic landing of the marmes on the 
Bahamas during the Revolutionary War, 
the Marine Corps has offered faithful 
and courageous service to the defense of 
the United States. The corps has well 
earned the respect and affection of all 
Americans, and the action taken by the 
Cahf omia State Legislature is one more 
expression of the people’s gratitude for 
the loyal service of our marines. 

The folldwlng is the resolution as 
passed by the California Legislature: 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 
Joint resolution relattve to the United States 
Marlnea 

Whereas the Uhlted States Marine Corps 
was originally organized on November 10, 
1775, when the Second Continental Congress 


of the United States authorized two bat¬ 
talions of marines for the new Navy; end 

Whereas since the first historic lauding of 
the marmes on the Bahamas during the 
Revolutionary War the Marme Corps has de¬ 
voted 175 years of faithful and courageous 
service to the defense of the United States; 
and 

Whereas during World War I the United 
States Marine Corps valiantly distinguished 
Itself serving with the Army during the 
battles of Belleau Wood, Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mlhiel, Blanc Mont, and Meuse-Argonne; and 

Whereas this generation should never for¬ 
get the role of the United States marmes in 
World War n, nor could it forget the United 
States marines* part in the couiageoua de¬ 
fenses of Wake Island. Midway, and Corregi- 
dor, nor the heroism of the United States 
marmes in the battles of Guadalcanal, Bou¬ 
gainville. Tarawa, Saipan, Guam, Tinian, 
Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, to name but a few; 
and 

Whereas the United States marines 
throughout their history have shown excel¬ 
lent coordination m using their tremendous 
striking power for the maximum effects, and 
have shown excellent cooperation with the 
Army and Navy forces in keeping wars on 
foreign shores and away from our homeland; 
and 

Whereas the United States marines at pres¬ 
ent are again demonstrating to the world 
their bravery and power in their attacks on 
Inchon and Seoul In South Korea; and 

Whereas the multitude of American boys 
and young men. among them many thou¬ 
sands of Californians, who have volunteered 
and are serving, and who are now volunteer¬ 
ing for service with the United Stales ma¬ 
rines are to be highly commended on Joining 
the marines, our first line of defense, and 
the outfit first to face the enemy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Eesolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California {jointly). That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
hl^ly and heartily commends the United 
States marines for their courage, bravery, 
coordination, cooperation with other 
branches of the Armed Forces, and in short, 
the fulfillment of their motto ’’semper 
fidells”; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
Is hereby requested to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak¬ 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Bepresontative from Cali¬ 
fornia in the Congress of the United States. 


Poland; The Test Case of Democracy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

or MASSAOBUSXITS 

IN THE HOXTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to In- 
ciade a radio address recently delivered 
by Mr. Eugene Idrons on the Justice for 
Poland radio program. Mr. Lyons Is the 
weU-known roving editor of Reader’s Di¬ 
gest and these programs are sponsored 
by the western Massachusetts branch of 
the Polish American Congress: 

Ladies and gentlemen, reoently I saw a 
fixGTt-rate movie, OI Jos, based on the career 
of that remarkable war eoarrespondent, Ernie 
pyie. Maybe sozne of you have seen it, too. 
The story, you will recall, is set la Italy, and 
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its main action unfolds in the long, bitter 
struggle around Cassino. 

The picture, naturally, deals with the or- 
d:al of the American soldiers involved. But, 
watching it, I couldn’t help remembering 
that this area was also the scene of great 
suffering and great glory for tens of thou¬ 
sands of Polish soldiers. It was here that 
the second Polish army corps, better known 
as the Anders Army, not only distinguished 
Itself for courage but scored the decisive 
victory of the whole Italian campaign. 

Ever since the beginning of 1943, allied 
armies—American, British, Indian, New Zea¬ 
land—had been storming the German Gustav 
line at Cassino, which blocked the road to 
Rome, Their every offensive had been hurled 
back with fearful losses In the last days of 
March the Allies had battered a path to 
within 300 yards of Monastery Hill, the piv¬ 
otal fortress of the Gustav line, only to be 
forced to retreat under murderous fire. 

Then, on May 12, the Anders Army went 
into action against that hill The battle was 
brutal, bloody, seemingly hopeless. ‘‘A sav¬ 
age, animal struggle,” one reporter called it. 
The Poles scaled the heights under a hail of 
German shells They hauled antitank guns 
up steep crags in the night hours. Even seri¬ 
ously wounded men and officers continued to 
light, and when they ran out of ammunition 
they gathered up the grenades left by the 
enemy 

After 7 days of this, on the 18th of May, 
the Polish flag was raised over Monastery 
Hill. It was the telltale breach in the Gustav 
line, enabling the British and American 
forces to move forward on the road to the 
Eternal City, 

The British commander, General Alexan¬ 
der, proclaimed: “This is a proud day for 
Poland, and I salute the Polish flag which 
now flies proudly over the monastery for¬ 
tress.” General Mark Clark, the American 
commander, was no less enthusiastic in his 
eulogies. 

Polish forces, of course, had fought on 
every major front of the war. They had left 
their quota of dead on the battlefields of 
France and Norway and North Africa. Polish 
airmen had been among the so few who 
had saved so many in the Battle of Britain. 
Polish vessels had taken part in vital opera¬ 
tions in the Atlantic, the Arctic, and the 
Mediterranean. 

But it took the Italian campaign to rouse 
the world to a sharp awareness of the 
Polish contribution to the common cause. 
A war correspondent on the scene summed up 
the Cassino victory in these words; “The 
Poles had flung themselves against appar¬ 
ently impregnable positions—and had taken 
them.” 

What has been the reward of these sons 
of Poland for their sacrifices and heroism? 
No self-respecting American can face that 
question with an easy conscience. 

When the victory over Germany was finally 
won, the survivors among the other Allies 
returned to their free homes. Books were 
written and films were made to celebrate 
their experience. But what of their Polish 
comrades-in-arms? These, alas, had no free 
home to return to, At the very moment they 
were storming Mount Cassino, American and 
British statesmen were bartering the liber¬ 
ties and the territories of the Polish people— 
like so much merchandise—in a cynical game 
Of appeasement of the Bolsheviks. 

In recognition of the great Cassino vic¬ 
tory, the King of England conferred a high 
decoration upon General Anders: The Order 
Of the Bath. But at the war's end Stalin and 
his gang conferred a different kind of title 
upon General Anders. In their Nuremberg 
indictment they called him a “war crim¬ 
inal,” And today General Anders, one of 
the great leaders and heroes of the entire 
war, is an exile, while the country he fought 
for is writhing under the iron heel of Red 
imperialism. 


And over 100,000 of the brave men who 
served under hxs command.—in Italy, in 
France, in the skies over Europe—are like¬ 
wise wanderers on the face of the earth. 
They had won their war—and lost their 
country. 

This simple, tragic, terrifying truth stands 
as an indictment of democratic statesman¬ 
ship 

Of all the forces making up the great 
coalition against Hitler's Germany, the Pol¬ 
ish were by all odds the most remarkable. 
When the Second Polish Corps was fighting 
in Italy, a New York Times dispatch de¬ 
scribed it as “perhaps the greatest jail- 
breakers’ club in history ” He was referring 
to the fact that most of its ranks and offi¬ 
cers had escaped from prisons and concen¬ 
tration camps m Germany, from Nazi-held 
Poland, from internment camps in Rumania 
and Hungary. Nearly all the rest had served 
time in Soviet prisons and forced-labor 
camps during the 2 years of the Hitler-Stalin 
alliance. 

For other soldiers, the great adventure of 
wai had begun when they enlisted or were 
conscripted But nearly all the Polish war¬ 
riors had been through great adventures be¬ 
fore they reached recruitment centers. They 
had to risk their lives for the chance to 
fight before risking them again on the battle 
fronts. 

There were no conscripts among them. 
Singly and in tiny groups they had stolen 
across Nazi-occupied territories, through for¬ 
ests, over mountains, across hostile fron¬ 
tiers in order to join Polish contingents in 
the Middle East or France, later in North 
Africa or Italy. Tens of thousands of them 
had trekked from Siberia and arctic wilder¬ 
nesses—ragged and starved and fevered—to 
reach Polish training centers east of the 
Volga, only to be driven forth again by 
the Kremlin’s whim to Iran. 

But however round about their route, 
though it took them thousands of miles from 
their native land, these men believed they 
were fighting their way back to a liberated 
Poland. In this illusion they were encour¬ 
aged by solemn commitments by all allied 
statesmen. But their simple faith was cruel¬ 
ly betrayed. In the end, after 6 years of 
superb action on all fronts, half their coun¬ 
try was swallowed outright by the Soviet 
Union, the other half was subjected to a 
ruthless Soviet-controlled puppet regime. 

Poland, in the summer of 19u9, could have 
bought a reprieve from devastation at the 
price of dishonor. It could have submitted 
to Hitler’s diktat, as Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia had done. Instead she chose to re¬ 
sist and become the first victim of a blitz- 
kreig. 

Attacked without warning, overwhelmingly 
outnumbered and outgunned, Poland yet 
fought gallantly for 30 days—in the seven¬ 
teenth of which the Red Army struck from 
the rear, grabbing its half of the mangled 
nation. A lonely, hopeless resistance it was. 

Seven months later came the turn of 
France. That country, by contrast, was fully 
mobilized and deployed, shielded by its 
Maginot Jllne, supported by 10 British divi¬ 
sions, familiar with the nature of a blitz- 
kreig at Poland’s expense. Yet mighty 
France succumbed in only 36 days. Thus the 
world was able to grasp how truly magnifi¬ 
cent had been Poland's resistance. 

The country lay In ruins, but it was by 
no means finished. The German Invaders 
were condemned to struggle without let-up 
against an underground home army of some 
360,000. And Hitler was destined to en¬ 
counter fierce, fanatic Polish adversaries 
wherever he turned—^flrst in Norway and 
France, then in every important land, sea, 
and air campaign except the Russian. In 
Russia, Stalin had rejected every offer of the 
Poles to take part on the eastern fronts. 

Even before the end of formal hostilities 
Inside Poland, General Slkoreki was shaping 


up a Polish Army out of fugitive remnants 
of his beaten nation and from Polish vol¬ 
unteers living abroad. Polish airmen and 
units of the Polish Navy managed to escape 
and join Allied forces 

Like every American GI, like every British 
Tommy, the Polish fighters battled in the 
first place for the security and independence 
of his native land. But blundering politi¬ 
cians robbed them of the fruits of their vic¬ 
tory The grave of every Pole who died for 
the Allied cause is a silent accusation. The 
ordeal of every frecdom-lovmg Pole now en¬ 
during totalitarian despotism at home, or 
the hardships of exile outside, is a living 
accusation. 

On June 8, 1946, 13 months after the sur¬ 
render of Germany, there was a magnificent 
victory parade through the streets of Lon¬ 
don. Flags of all the nations that had made 
the surrender possible were on display. Yet 
there was a rift within the lute. The march¬ 
ers themselves, and millions throughout the 
world, were guiltily aware of an absent guest. 
For the victorious armies of Poland were not 
represented. 

Though they had fought as gallantly as 
any of the other Allies, though they had 
helped save the very city in which the parade 
was being staged, they were now denied their 
rightful place in the victory march. Why’? 
Because the British Government did not wish 
to offend our “democratic, freedom-loving” 
ally in Moscow. 

It was a cruel insult, and symbolic of the 
confusions, the stupidities, the moral bank¬ 
ruptcy which have crowded the world to the 
brink of a third world war. Time has not 
healed the wound of conscience represented 
by the betrayal of Poland. In America, as 
in all other countries, there are those who re¬ 
member and they are determined to keep 
the memory fresh 

During the war it was often said that Po¬ 
land is the test case of democracy. For those 
who fought side by side with the Polish 
armies-in-exile, that is still the test. They 
will not consider the war against totalitarian 
enslavement won until Poland is free. 


the Policy of Russian Containment 
Has Failed, What Alternative Is Now 
Left?—The Atom Bomb and the Long- 
Range Bomber Are Certainly the Most 
Effective and Perhaps the Only Useful 
Weapons We Would Have at Our Dis¬ 
posal in a Full-Scale War If It Should 
Come in the Near Future'^—Washing¬ 
ton (D. C.) Star Editorial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF AI4ABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. BOYKIN, Mr, Speaker, in the 
long years I have served in this body the 
editorial columns of the Washington Star 
have never failed to contribute sub¬ 
stantially to a more complete under¬ 
standing of almost any question which 
has come before Congress. 

With last week's press, the commenta¬ 
tors, and the air waves vibrant with news 
of world conditions, the Washington Star 
of Wednesday last carried one of the 
most thought-provoking, comprehensive, 
analytical, and informative discussions 
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With respect to current happenings in 
Korea, at Lake Success, and elsewhere, 
that has yet come to my observation. 

This particular article traced the his¬ 
tory of our country from that memorable 
day upon which Patrick Henry made his 
famoir address to the Virginia Assembly. 
In this, he warned his fellow members 
against the inclination of men to indulge 
in illusions of hope, and, in doing so, 
challenged his colleagues to tell how 
they could gather strength by irresolu¬ 
tion of action. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall but few editorials, 
upon any subject whatever, that were 
more thoroughly thought provoking and 
constructive than the editorial “Gentle¬ 
men May Cry Peace, Peace,” as published 
in the Star of Wednesday, November 29, 
a day of dark despair. I believe it will 
be recorded as one of the most momen¬ 
tous days in the history of our Nation. 

It will long be remembered as the day 
upon which, while hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Chinese Reds were assaulting 
the United Nations’ lines in North Korea, 
Andre Vishinsky was crying out his de¬ 
nunciation of the United States as an 
aggressor Nation. Concomitant with 
these actions, representatives of the Red 
Chinese were being received at Lake Suc¬ 
cess in a veritable bower of American 
roses and other blooms. Altogether, it 
completed as ghastly a word picture as 
one could paint of history in this modern 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been telling my 
colleagues in this House, for 2 years past, 
that “American air power is world-peace 
power.” 

I have repeatedly pointed out that the 
only thing that has contained the Rus¬ 
sians, and has long kept them from 
openly attacking these United States, 
was the power of the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand of the United States Air Foixes to 
deliver the atom bomb anywhere on this 
earth. 

Now, when I say, “deliver the atom 
bomb,” I do not mean to deliver it from 
an air base located somewhere in Europe, 
which air field could be quickly domi¬ 
nated and easily destroyed by the attack 
of the powerful air forces which we know 
the Russians now have. 

Neither do I mean that we should de¬ 
pend upon delivery of the bomb from 
some so-called carrier or “floating air 
base,” that upon discovery, would be 
sought out and bombed to the bottom 
of the ocean under the might of Russian 
bomber air attack. 

My theoiT, from the very time it be¬ 
came evident that we would be called to 
defend our country, was to effect that de¬ 
fense with land-based military aircraft, 
which, leaving our own air fields here in 
these United States, would deliver a pay- 
load of atom bombs, and which aircraft, 
while scattering confusion, death, and 
destruction, over the Soviet Union, would 
at the same time, destroy Russia’s power 
to make effective war Upon us here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this country will some 
day recognize the debt that It owes to 
the foresight of Louis Johnson* Stu 
Symington, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, and 
all others of that little band of harrassed 
but patriotic public officials, who had the 


courage and the guts to stand up and, 
in the face of bitterest opposition, to per¬ 
fect their plans and actually accomplish 
the building of a land-based fleet of 
United States Air Force B~36’s—long- 
range intercontinental bombers—ships 
that can take off from our airfields here 
in the United States and, in nonstop 
flight, carry to the very heart of Moscow 
the one thing in the world that now 
makes the Kremlin tremble 

I well remember the aspersions, the 
castigations, the spreading of the “ugly 
rumors” here in the cloak rooms in this 
Capitol but a few months ago; but God 
bless those stalwart Americans who had 
the courage and the intestinal fortitude, 
in the interests of our national defense, 
to withstand the odium of vicious slander 
and build the United States Air Force 
B-36’s, which, thank God, are now ready 
to defend this country in its hour of 
need. 

Mr. Speaker, congratulations to the 
editor of the Washington Star upon that 
splendid article. Every Member of both 
Houses of the Congress, regardless of 
their party, should acquaint themselves 
with the subject covered by the Star 
editorial, which reads as follows : 

Gentlemen May Cry, Peace, Peace 

One hundred and seventy-five years have 
rolled hy sir 'e Patrick Henry made his 
famous address to the Richmond Assembly— 
since he chided the gentlemen who were cry¬ 
ing peace when there was no peace; since he 
warned against the inclination of man to in¬ 
dulge in the illusions of hope; since he asked 
whether we shall gather strength by irreso¬ 
lution and inaction. Throughout those 
years millions of men have given up their 
lives for the freedoms and liberties which 
Patrick Henry so ably championed. And yet, 
despite all of the sacrifices, despite all of 
mankind’s material advances since 1776, the 
remaining citadels of freedom and liberty in 
the world are threatened as they have never 
been threatened before. 

Patrick Henry was trying to arouse his fel¬ 
low men, to prod them into throwing off the 
shackles of the mind so they would be able 
to see and understand the real nature of the 
crisis which had already begun to engulf 
them. We need something of the same thing 
today. We need to take another look at the 
assumptions and the hopes upon which our 
course of action has been based. We need 
to ask ourselves whether we have lapsed into 
a state of mind where the longing for peace 
and the dread of war have combined to blind 
us to the fact that in the larger sense there 
is no peace. We need to face up to the fact 
that we will drift into certain disaster un¬ 
less we are willing to make decisions, perhaps 
painful decisions, and then act Intelligently 
upon them. 

What is one to think of the fantastic spec¬ 
tacle in the United Nations where the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, with blood on their hands, 
stand in the role of accuser and Russia’s Mr. 
Malik puts the United States in the defend¬ 
ant’s box? Not until yesterday, and then 
at the last possible moment, did our delegate, 
Mr. Austin, revise his prepared speech to 
bring a complaint of aggression against the 
Chinese. What Is the rationale of this 
topsy-turvy business? It was the United 
Nations which decreed the use of armed 
force against the North Korean aggressors. 
Does anyone believe that the UN can serve 
the interests of peace, or of security, by seek¬ 
ing a place to hide from this new and uglier 
fact of Chinese aggression? 

In Mb earlier remarks to the General As¬ 
sembly’s political ommnlttee, 1^. Dulles, 
representing this country, devpted most of 
his effort to a review of the occasions upon 


which the United States has demonstrated 
its good will toward China. He spoke of the 
bond which this record has forged between 
the people of China and the people of the 
United States—a bond *'that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment is now trying, and I am convinced 
fruitlessly, to break ” At the moment that 
Mr. Dulles was speaking a Chinese Commu¬ 
nist army of 200,000 men was smashing 
through the front of the UN forces in 
Korea—an assault which General MacArthiir 
describes as an “entirely new w^ar.” Is it 
possible to square Jlr. Dulles’ hopeful words 
with the fact of what the Chinese are doings 
Can we have peace with the Chinese people 
by closing our diplomatic eyes when their 
leaders wage open w .r against us*? 

If there is one clear fact which emerges 
from all this business, it is the fact that 
we are at war—^now. It is not a final, all- 
out war, but it is war nevertheless. And 
It is a war which has taught certain lessons 
and which raises still other questions 

We should be asking ourselves whether our 
policy of containment has not been tried and 
found wanting. That policy was based on 
the assumption that the Communists, and 
the Russian Communists in particular, would 
continue to expand unless checked by a 
show of force, but that they would not 
expand at the risk of war. The thought 
was that the Russians could be held in check, 
or contained, by interposing against them 
our own military forces, or the forces of 
allies that had become economically and 
militarily strong. To say the least, that as¬ 
sumption has become an exceedingly dubious 
one, if for no other reason than that the 
containing military forces simply do not 
exist. 

But If the policy of containment has failed, 
what alternatives are left? 

One possibility is a political settlement in 
Asia which wotild enable us to break off the 
war. This, no doubt, is being carefully ex¬ 
plored. But we should not build false hopes. 
It is unlikely that a settlement can be made 
which will not leave the Communists as 
masters of Asia, and If we voluntarily accept 
such a settlement we must expect to pay the 
price in loss of prestige and potential allies 
throughout the world. If we reject such a 
settlement we might be forced to get out of 
Asia as best we can. If that should happen 
the minimum penalty would be the loss of 
everything we have been fighting for there. 

Another possibility is that we may accept 
what comes in Korea, and go on from there. 
But where will we go and how will we get 
there? 

If the decision should be to fight and not to 
retreat, we must face the question of whom 
we are to fight, and where and how. 

Such a decision as this could be expected 
to result only in total war. We would be at 
war with Russia, and with all of the satel¬ 
lites that Russia could bring into the battle. 
Considering the enormous superiority in 
manpower that the enemy would have—^and 
manpower of excellent fighting qualities if 
one may judge from our experience in Ko¬ 
rea—could we hope to fight on the ground 
anywhere in Asia or Europe? Would a war 
of land armies spell disaster for us? 

Could we fight and in any sense win such 
a war with air power? The atom bomb and 
the long-range bomber are certainly the 
most effective and perhaps the only useful 
weapons we would have at our disposal In a 
full-scale war If it should come in the hear 
future. What is the state of our thipklng 
with respect to these weapona ahd 
possible use? 

A commission of eminent me». heided by 
Bishop Angus Dun, of WasMngtbth, tias taken 
the position, in a report to fee federal Coun¬ 
cil of Chwreihes, that we Wotffd he justified In 
using the atom hqmh or any comparable 
weapon only after It ha» been used by an 
enemy. 

This position, of course, was taken on moral 
grounds. But we should also consider Its 
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nulltary implications. Suppose that this 
kind of thinking should prevail and that we 
should find ourselves at war with Russia. 
"Where and how would we fight? Would we 
send an American army across 3,000 miles of 
ocean and attempt to fight the Russians 
and their satelhtes in Europe? If so, what is 
one to t.bmk of the hundreds of thousands, 
probably millions, of American soldiers who 
would be sent to their deaths m that oper¬ 
ation’ And how would we get at the real 
centers of Russian miUtary power deep m 
the Soviet heartland’ Have we forgotten 
the fate which overtook the German army 
that Hitler sent marching into Russia’ Is 
there really any valid reason, moral or other¬ 
wise, why we must wait until the Russians 
have blasted our industrial centers before we 
blast theirs? Has anyone a moral right to 
insist that our hands remam tied until un¬ 
told numbers of American civilians have been 
killed and manned by the enemy? 

Certainly all of these are questions that the 
American people should be thinking about, 
and thinking very seriously about, today. It 
18 much easier, of course, to ask questions 
trb ftT"! It Is to know what the answers should 
be. No layman has the competency to make 
the decisions that are pressing In upon us. 
Still, the decisions will have to be made; we 
cannot escape them. And that force which 
we speak of as public opinion will play its 
part. 

This being so, there Is compelling need for 
a public opinion which rests on facts as the 
people are best able to ascertain the facts. 
We have moved too close to the edge of 
disaster to accept decisions that are shaped 
by the cry for peace when there Is no peace. 
We should admit to ourselves that any deci¬ 
sions will be hard decisions. There is nothing 
left to us except a choice among evils, if 
this seems to be a repelling outlook, let ua 
remember that it is true, and true In a very 
literal sense, that we have come to the point 
where otxr survival depends upon our ability 
and our willingness to moke decisions that 
are hard to make, and to act upon them with 
detormlnltlon once they have been made, If 
we let ourselves be borne along Irresolutely 
by the current of events, we shall certainly 
be carried to total disaster. 


Irish-Jewisli Amity 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

c» NSW TOBR 

IN THE HOUSE OF RIPRBSENTATXVES 
Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. MULTEB. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing summary of an address made by 
the Minister for External Affairs of Ire¬ 
land, made in November 1950, in Dublin, 
Ireland, is quite interesting: 

**There is nothing I would deplore more 
than any tendency to arouse sectarian bltter- 
nesa toward any group In our midst who 
held religious views different from those of 
the majority of the people,*' said the Minis¬ 
ter for External Affairs, Mr. Sean MacBride, 
when he addressed a meeting of the Jewish 
Discussion Olub in Dublin last week. 

**Thls becomes even more despicable if it 
is done under the cloak of reli^on, and is 
little short of prostituting the true meaning 
and purpose of religious faith.*' 

He was convinced there wore no people In 
the world more sincerely and genuinely at¬ 
tached to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty than the Irish people North and 
South, The Irish Constitution specifically 
recognized the existence of religions other 
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than that professed by the majority of the 
people. 

Unfortunately, religious antago nisms and 
prejudices were used in an effort to maintain 
the conquest of the country. These antago¬ 
nisms and prejudices were foreign to the na¬ 
ture of the Irish people. One of the worst 
evils of Partition lay in the fact that its con¬ 
tinuance depended upon the maintenance of 
religious intolerance. 

"Speaking, I think, for the vast majority of 
our people,** said MacBride, “1 can say 
we will always guarantee absolutely fair play 
and equality of treatment to religious 
minorities within our shores. For these rea¬ 
sons I am sure that this government, or any 
other Irish Government, will always be pie- 
pared, by means of constitutional guarantees 
or otherwise, to meet fears which may have 
been created in the minds of a section of our 
fellow countrymen m the six counties.** 

Unfortunately, sectarianism and Intoler¬ 
ance still operated m the partitioned area 
of Ireland to deprive those who aspired, to 
the territorial unity at ttie island, of their 
political and economic rights 

The more violent and obvious weapons, 
such as pogroms, had been avoided in recent 
years, but in various indirect ways, such as 
gerrymandering, discrimmatioii In the allo¬ 
cation of houses and discrimination In em¬ 
ployment, the Nationalist population of the 
six counties was subjected to constant 
pressure. 

One of the worst effects of Intolerance 
and sectarianism was that It Inevitably 
tended to breed counter-sectarianism. That 
was one of the dangers against which they 
had to guard. He thought they had been 
successful so far In avoiding any tendency 
to victimize any section of the minority In 
the 26 counties. 

LOYAl.tCT OF JSrWISH COMMUNITY 

"The Jewish community," said Mr. Mac¬ 
Bride, "has always cooperated loyally with 
the national aspirations of the Irish Nation 
and as such deserves the thanks and appre¬ 
ciation of the Irish people. I hope that 
wo, too, have always, on our side, shown 
fair play, understanding and tolerance to 
the members of the Jewish community in 
relation to their problems and aspirations. 

"One of your former Illustrious Chief 
Rabbis, Rev. A. Gudansky, often paid tribute 
to the fairness and religious tolerance of the 
Dish and pointed to the fact that, unlike 
many other nations, the Irish people might 
Justly take pride In the fact that not a drop 
of innocent Jewish blood had ever been 
shed on the soil of Ireland. We are grate¬ 
ful for that fact, and we take pride In It" 

Mr. MacBrido underlined the points of 
similarity between the history and trials of 
the Jewish people and of the Irish race and 
pointed out that Jewish and Irish people 
living in other lands, whUe good citizens of 
the eoimtrles of their adoption, had main¬ 
tained a doeprooted attachment to their own 
religion and to the ideals of tho people from 
which they sprang. 


Program for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 

OF FLOXXDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESHJITTATIVBS 
Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, there can he no doubt that the XTnited 
States is presently facing and is involved 
in the most serious situation in which 
our country has ever found itself. There 
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is nothing accidental about Soviet im¬ 
perialism forcing aggression upon and 
by Red China, just as there is nothmg 
accidental about the aggressions of 
Soviet imperialism in Europe. Geigor 
Zmoviev, chairman of the Thii*d Inter¬ 
national, is quoted as having said in 
1920; 

The real revolution will blaze up only 
when 800,000.000 people who live in Asia 
unite with us, when we see hundreds of 
millions of people in revolt Now we must 
kindle a holy war against British, French, 
and American capitalists. 

The subjugation of the people of Asia 
for the benefit of the Soviet empiie has 
been m progress for decades. The situ¬ 
ation requires prompt and all-out action, 
not only for the benefit of others but for 
our own sui'vival. 

I believe that our manpower require¬ 
ments are now closer to 10.000,000 men in 
the armed services than the 3,000.000 
which were once mentioned. I believe 
that we must have universal military 
service without deferments for education 
and other matters of that kind. Many 
other things must be done to strengthen 
our Armed Forces; but I wish now to 
addi*ess myself chiefly to matters nob 
purely domestic. I suggest that we do 
the following: 

Fii'st. Issue an ultimatum to Red 
China to cease firing within 24 hours and 
remove all of its troops to the Man¬ 
churian border within 10 days, failing 
which, ports, munitions factories, troop 
concentrations, and all other military 
targets will be bombed with any appro¬ 
priate bomb—including the atomic 
bomb—.wherever those targets may be 
located in China. 

Second. Give munitions and combat 
materiel to Nationalist Chinese guer¬ 
rillas, who have been estimated to be 
about a million in number. But no 
American troops should be sent into 
China. 

Third. Accept the off*-!* by Nationalist 
China to send troops to Korea and to the 
mainland of China to engage in combat 
with the aggressor. Red China. 

Fourth. Give financial aid to Yugo¬ 
slavia in Its present famine condition as 
long as it would seem to prevent a Soviet- 
sponsored revolutioa 

Fifth. Continue, but greatly diminish, 
Marshal-plan aid to virtually recovered 
Europe. 

Sixth. Continue military aid to our 
allies but restrict such aid to those who 
firmly agree to assist, by fixed quotas, in 
putting down aggression. 

Seventh. Supplement the present col¬ 
laborative UN police forces by UN police- 
authority troops under direction of the 
General Assembly, UN-financed, manned 
by volunteers or draftees of any country. 
Including the smaller nations and Japan 
and Germany. As soon as possible, 
Japanese and German armies should be 
established. 

Eighth. Intervene with dynamic di¬ 
plomacy in Red-threatened areas. For 
example, the existing government in 
Burma, mainly in the control of the 
plainsmen, should be encouraged to give 
more consideration to the Karen and the 
Mon, whom X believe to be interested in 
an independent Buima and not in the 
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Soviet imperialistic desires, but who 
presently are so little considered that the 
presence of Communist troops in north¬ 
ern Burma and the presence of muni¬ 
tions in south China endanger the area 
very greatly, 

I also believe that we should exert 
every eHort to assist countries in bring¬ 
ing about land reforms. Here in America 
we have experienced monopolistic tend¬ 
encies in management and in labor and 
have handled each by appropriate laws. 
We have never had a land reform prob¬ 
lem of any magnitude. I believe that 
many countries in the world have neither 
management nor labor monopoly prob¬ 
lems but have only experienced land 
monopoly problems. Solutions should 
be forthcoming in this field by taxation 
procedures or by other appropriate 
means. We should encourage European 
nations to agree on and effect such plans 
as the Schumann plan for pooling their 
steel and coal interests and plans to 
eliminate trade barriers and bring about 
currency convertibility, step up their 
production, and enforce their tax collec¬ 
tions. Foreign nations should also be re¬ 
quested to assist more fully in furnishing 
troops and in stockpiling essential ma¬ 
terials when they have received so much 
from the United States in the way of 
financial help. 

I believe that America and the UN 
have followed a course of high principle 
and right action. I believe that good 
ultimately triumphs over evil and that 
we will win in the end; but that we must 
think, work and act promptly, and de¬ 
cisively in the present emergency. Noth¬ 
ing that I have said is meant to imply 
that I believe that peace may not yet be 
achieved without war against Russia. 
The answer to that is in the hands of 
Imperialists in control of Russia and its 
satellites. So long as they act as they 
are now doing our chief hope lies in the 
rightness of our position and the armed 
strength of America. We have little 
time. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to an article in this week's Sunday Star 
by Jessie Fant Evans, one of the out¬ 
standing newswomen in Washington. It 
is an account of the findings of Dr. Eliz¬ 
abeth Webb Wilson, Internationally 
known woman actuary and author of a 
recent book on compulsory health insur¬ 
ance. 

That the House may be informed, I am 
including the article with my remarks. 
(Prom the Washington (D. 0.) Sunday Star 
of December 3, 1960) 

Woman Gars Eirst-Hanb Data on Medicine: 

IN BNOIiAND 

(By Jessie Pant Evans) 

Challenging statements in regard to the 
British socialized medicine program are 


made by Dr. Elizabeth Webb Wilson, inter¬ 
nationally known woman actuary and author 
of a recent book on compulsory health insur¬ 
ance. Dr. V/iiDon, a former resident of this 
city, is here for a senes of economic confer¬ 
ences She holds a Ph. D. from Radcliffe 
College, v/ears a Phi Beta Kappa key, and 
won her A B and M A. degrees at George 
"Washington University, as well as the GWU 
alumni achievement award. 

She says: “The British compulsory, social¬ 
ized medicine program is costing three times 
what the Government anticipated it would. 
Both doctors and patients are at the mercy 
of regulation by bureaucrats For instance, 
a physician in Great Britain cannot now 
move his ofiace into the next block, take on 
an assistant, or go on an extended vacation 
unless his petition to do so is approved by 
the local council, representing the Mimstiy 
of Health.” 

She also quotes Lord Horder, the King’s 
physician, as saying, “The progress of British 
medicine has been set back 100 years by the 
National Health Service.” 

MADE SECOND SURVEY 

Dr. Wilson attended the centenary of the 
British Institute of Actuaries in London in 
1948 and was the only woman granted the 
privilege of speaking before it. She subse¬ 
quently made an intensive 3-month study of 
the socialized medicine program. She re¬ 
cently returned from another 3 months fol¬ 
low-up survey of how it is working. 

“I have never been so intensively occupied 
in my life,” Dr. Wilson told me “I visited 
high and low in my efforts to get accurate 
answers to four questions: (1) What is hap¬ 
pening to the economy of the country be¬ 
cause of the service? (2) How are the inevi¬ 
table controls acting on the liberties of phy¬ 
sicians and patients? (3) How is it affecting 
the quality of medical care? (4) What do 
people think of it?” 

With regard to the first two questions, she 
stated: “Britain is spending between 4 and 5 
percent of her national income for the ser¬ 
vice. This is more than 10 percent of the 
taxes she collects. Workers pay only a small 
part through payroll deductions. The rest 
comes from income and sales tax collections.’* 
She quoted Sir Hubert Henderson, British 
economist, to the effect that “expenditures 
for the National Health Service are peculi¬ 
arly inflationary.” 

COST EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 

According to Dr. Wilson, before the ser¬ 
vice started, its advocates expected it would 
cost about £162,000,000. In its third year 
£464,000,000 have been appropriated and pos¬ 
sibly the estimate may be exceeded. She 
pointed out that this is not a complete ac¬ 
counting since there has been no hospital 
expansion although there are 90,000 In Lon¬ 
don waiting hospitalization. She also claims 
there are no new nurses' homes, although 
there are 40,000 nurses needed, many of 
whom could be secured if housing were 
available. 

“Inevitably, when the bill is presented, 
It will be higher than the £500,000,000 set 
as the danger line by Dr. Pf. Rogers, British 
medical economist,” she stated. 

“Naturally,” Dr. Wilson continued, “the 
pressure from the exchequer for economy is 
resulting in more and more controls. Al¬ 
ready doctors, dentists, and pharmacists are 
regimented by the fact that Minister of 
Health Bevan is to all intents and purposes 
the only employer of their professional skUl. 
AS such he has cut remuneration of the 
dentists and pharmacists to less than was 
promised before the service began. The gen¬ 
eral practitioners too, are contending Mr. 
Bevan has never paid them their due. The 
result is that both English family doctors 
and Scottish pharmacists are threatening to 
leave the service,” 

She called attention to the threat last Oc¬ 
tober of the British Medical Association to 


pull 19,000 doctors out of the Labor Govern¬ 
ment’s free medical treatment program, un¬ 
less their pay raise is significant 

With the Ministry of Health owning 96 
percent of the hospitals, specialists are 
chained to their posts as definitely as if 
shackles were vicible, she quoted from the 
Martin report. 

“GROCERY store” MEDICINE 

In answer to question 3 her examples are 
the hurried prescription as a palliative in¬ 
stead of a cure, the cursory examinations, 
the patients’ demands for specific drugs— 
“grocery store medicine,” the doctors call it. 

In conclusion she summed up her reply 
to her fourth question to this effect: “I in¬ 
terviewed 300 people whose opinions I did 
not know in advance. A majority were from 
the lower-income groups. Much to my sur¬ 
prise I found that three out of four did not 
like the service. They criticized the quality 
of care and resented its cost to their gov¬ 
ernment and thus to them in taxes ” 

In pursuit of information she visited a 
factory m Birmingham which turns out 
small household appliances. Here, she 
talked with each worker. “Then,” she said, 
“I sat in a doctor’s surgery, or office, as we 
would call it, situated in a factory district. 
He saw 90 patients in 3 hours, some of whom 
had to wait more than 2 hours for about 2 
minutes of his time. I talked to hairdress¬ 
ers, station porters, waitresses, people, In 
queues before restaurants and in crowds 
awaiting a glimpse of Winnie (Winston 
Churchill) and the news of Princess Anne’s 
birth ” 

Dr, Wilson was a guest at the Queen's gar¬ 
den party She had tea and dinner with 
the Prime Minister and Mrs Attlee and their 
family at Checquers and she was the first 
woman to have luncheon in the offices of 
the Friends’ Provident and Century Insur¬ 
ance Co., of which J. Douglas Pringle, one of 
Britain’s prominent industrialists is presi¬ 
dent. Lady Prank’s father, Mr. Tanner, is 
chairman of the board. She sat between 
these two distinguished gentlemen. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Mid¬ 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth is meeting this week 
in Washington. More than S,000 dele¬ 
gates representing parents, social, medi¬ 
cal, and other professional groups, 
schools, churches, civic bodies of all 
types, and other community leaders 
working in behalf of children are meet¬ 
ing with similar groups from all other 
States. Their purpose at this Confer¬ 
ence is to share their thinking and opin¬ 
ions on how we can develop in children 
■fhe spiritual, emotional, and mefital 
qualities that are essential to Individual 
happiness and to responsible 
Jhey will consider wfiat phy^^L 
namic, and social conditiCnS ap 
necessary to achieve t|hif ot)|ia^Ve. 

The results of this meeting, tiXeref ore. 
will be reflected fbr years to tepihe in the 
programs for children which are devel¬ 
oped by citizens in States and localities 
throughout the country. I should like 
to insert in the Appendix of the Record 
an editorial about this Conference. It is 
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from the Washington Post for Decem¬ 
ber 4. The editorial follows: 

Free Child’s Armor 

The timing is perfect for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth which opened yesterday. For the 
conference m its accent on the emotional 
and spiritual aspects of the child’s develop¬ 
ment is reaffirming the Nation’s faith in 
the worth of the individual. It is saying; 
V/e Americans, despite the great peril we 
now face from the latest upsurge of bar- 
banan forces, will not develop our children 
merely as cannon fodder, robots, Spartans, 
or even physically healthy animals. More 
than ever we will try to give them the 
inner stability that free human beings need. 

The physical is not being forgotten—how 
could It be when four out of five children 
live in families with income less than $3,000 
a year’—^but the main objective of the 5,000 
citizens attending is to find out how their 
communities can best help the American 
child to develop a healthy personality. For 
we are at last realizing that this is not only 
the best insurance against the warped mind 
that breeds the fanatic, the hatemonger, the 
tyiant, but is also the genesis of the re¬ 
sponsible citizen upon whom the survival 
of free democratic government depends. 

Even before world tensions grew so acute, 
those preparing for this fifth White House 
conference recognized that the way of the 
midcentury child would be hard Social 
and technological change gave him a great 
test of adaptation. It was foreseen, also, 
that he would be shadowed by world un¬ 
certainty and confusion. Now it looks as 
if his way might be even more dangerous. 
For, in the world of this decade, for which 
the conference will set this Nation’s major 
goals for children, the free child finds him¬ 
self greatly outnumbered by the hordes of 
the regimented. As he grows up he will 
find himself one of a relatively small bri¬ 
gade that must uphold mental enlighten¬ 
ment and human freedom against ruthless 
primitive masses seeking the slavery of the 
spirit. TO do this he must be given the 
“strength of ten” through his emotional sta¬ 
bility, maturity, self-discipline and creative¬ 
ness, 

It is the aim of the present conference to 
gather together what we know today about 
the development of healthy personality in 
children and to put that knowledge to work 
through homes, schools, churches, commu¬ 
nity agencies. In doing that it is contribut¬ 
ing the most valuable future defense to 
America. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Deoember 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ICEFATJVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a portion 
of the speech made by Rear Adm. G. L. 
Russell, United States Navy, before the 
student body of Vanderbilt Law School 
on November 16, 1950. Admiral Russell 
discussed the Navy's part in the new mil¬ 
itary justice bill passed in this session of 
Congress. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

The Lawyer in Uniform 

Dean Forrester, members of the faculty, 
students of Vanderbilt University, ladies and 
gentlemen: What, you ask me, does a lawyer 
in uniform do? I’ll answer that to the best 
of my ability, but confine the description to 
the lawyer in the Navy, with the observation 
that lawyers in the Army and Air Force have 
a somewhat different status, and that while 
their duties are the same in some respects, 
they do not match all the way along the line. 

For convenience, and I hope for clarity, law 
work in the Navy under my cognizance may 
be divided into two categories. The fiist, 
representing about one quarter of the total, 
is court-martial work. The other category 
takes in everything else except procurement, 
which IS not under my cognizance, and which 
IS handled entirely by civilian attorneys in 
time of peace. Time does not permit of 
more than a cursory discussion of the non- 
court-martial work but I will try to tell 
you something about it 

As you must know, there is a great number 
of statutes relating to the Navy and the Navy 
Department, some of which apply equally to 
the Army and the Air Force. Obviously, 
some one must advise the Secretary of the 
Navy, on what amounts to a daily interpre¬ 
tation basis, as to what he must do, what he 
may do, and what he may not do, legally, to 
administer his department in accordance 
with the law. Some of the opinions given 
him are not too difficult to prepare, others re¬ 
quire considerable research. In spite of all 
efforts to draft laws that will be unambigu¬ 
ous and need no construction, we are con¬ 
stantly called upon to construe not only stat¬ 
utes, but regulations issued under the au¬ 
thority of statutes. Questions of pay and 
allowances, promotion and retirement are 
most frequent, but there are hundreds of 
others, For example, I had occasion last 
winter to go into the question of the power 
of appointment and removal vested in the 
President. 

Since the enactment of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act our work on claims has increased 
tremendously, both in volume and import¬ 
ance. If a Navy plane crashes into a house, 
or collides with a nonmilitary plane, we 
get the claim. If a plane scares a farmer’s 
turkeys, or his foxes, or his mink, we get the 
claim. If a Navy vehicle is Involved in an 
accident, we get that, too. We have author¬ 
ity to settle these claims up to $1,000 but we 
do not participate in litigation beyond doing 
the so-called spade work for the Department 
of Justice. 

The handling of legislation Is another ex¬ 
tremely important activity. We draft and 
report upon bills, coordinate them within 
the Navy Department, then with the Army 
and Air Force and the Secretary of Defense. 
Once that Is done—and I might add that it 
is frequently more difficult to get a measure 
out of the Pentagon Building than it is to 
got it through Congress—it must be cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. It then goes 
to the Congress and when and if it is heard 
we furnish the witnesses and whatever in¬ 
formation is requested. If enacted, it comes 
back through the Bureau of the Budget for 
recommendation as to Presidential action. 
This work is most Interesting, and as I say, 
very important. It’s quite a job to follow 
it all and keep all hands posted as to what 
happens and when. I might add that we 
have found WAVES very adept at keeping 
track of the day-to-day congressional mat¬ 
ters of interest to the Navy Department, 
partly, no doubt, because women just love 
to be news gatherers. 

In 1944 the Secretary of the Navy was by 
statute given authority to settle admiralty 


claims up to $1,000,000, and I believe I am 
correct that he is the only Government offi¬ 
cial except the Attorney General with au¬ 
thority to settle an affirmative claim As a 
consequence, we do a rather large admiralty 
business, but as in the case of other claims, 
turn them over to the Department of Jus¬ 
tice when they reach the litigation stage 
The settlement authority referred to has 
worked unbelievably well. The great ma¬ 
jority of claims are in fact settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and there is a 
resulting saving to the taxpayer who is 
thereby spared the expenses of litigation. 
In addition a claimant does not have to wait 
forever to collect a just claim 

International law, covering everything 
fiom leased-base agreements to POW rules 
and agreements, tax law, which brings us in 
contact with nearly all State authorities and 
not a few Federal agencies; habeas corpus 
proceedings; questions of geographic juris¬ 
diction; patent infringement suits; delivery 
of men to civil authorities and liaison with 
the Department of Justice are some of the 
other activities. Not the least work, I might 
add, comes in the well known administrative 
job of personnel planning and detailing 

Now for couit-martial work, which a great 
many people think is all we do, and about 
which nearly every one has an opinion, usu¬ 
ally violent. You will recall my remarks 
about the complexities of military service, 
and what it takes to put together, command, 
and support an efficient fighting organiza¬ 
tion. And bear in mind that a military 
organization adequate to win a war a few 
generations back would be not much larger 
than a good sized task force today. It 
should not be a newly discovered feature or 
aspect of military operations, and I don’t 
say that it is; but it is true that we have 
come to realize more clearly than ever before, 
that the morale of an organization, which is 
so vital to its success, can be and will be 
high*or low according to the quality and 
accuracy of the administration of justice 
by the responsible officers in that organiza¬ 
tion. 

Here is something that has not changed, 
that is, no one has invented anything that 
makes simple justice any different today 
than it ever was. Human nature, I think, 
was pretty much the same in the days of 
Caesar, and of Charlemagne, and of George 
Washington, and Napoleon, and Sam Hous¬ 
ton, as it is now. A square deal is still a 
square deal. The goal is very simple, indeed. 
The ways and means to attain that goal are 
not so easy to come by, particularly when 
people are under pressure. Besides, as a 
Congressman told me a couple of years ago, 
dealings in human relationships—like the 
law—cannot be reduced to an exact science. 
As it goes without saying that we can’t please 
everyone all the time, and as w© too are sub¬ 
ject to the human frailties that sometimes 
lead us into error, we won't be right all the 
time. The best we can hope for is a good 
batting average. 

At this point I should like to philosophize 
a bit more. Justice and discipline are two 
different things. Discipline may, but by no 
means must, include punishment. Discl- 
|)llne is the result of training, which If suc¬ 
cessful, produces the officer and men who 
not only carry out orders properly, but give 
them intelligently. In a sense, discipline 
has broken down when punishment becomes 
necessary. Also, law and Justice are not 
synonymous, and there has been many a law 
school story highlighting the difference, 
When, then, once we are clear on the matter 
of definitions, is the objective? 

There has been some considerable con¬ 
fusion of thought, I believe, with respect tq 
courts martial as a method of trial and pun¬ 
ishment, particularly when attempts are 
made to compare them to our civil courts. 
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One reason for this confusion, I believe, is 
the failure to appreciate what a system of 
justice in a military organization is designed 
to do. As I have said, it is primarily to 
make that organization a more effective fight¬ 
ing unit, whereas the criminal statutes and 
our criminal courts are set up for a different 
purpose, namely, to protect society More¬ 
over, we in the service try our best to keep 
the standards of conduct as high as pos¬ 
sible, within reason. Times without number 
the welfare and perhaps the lives of a man’s 
shipmates depend on what he does. Any 
comparison between courts martial and the 
criminal courts is therefore likely to lead to 
erroneous conclusions. For example, the 
charge has been made that because the per¬ 
centage of acquittals and reversals is lower 
for courts martial, our courts martial are 
arbitrary. That by no means follows—it may 
even mean that pretrial investigation has 
been more thorough. 

In any event, it was decided in 1948, fol¬ 
lowing a senes of surveys, boards, and com¬ 
mittees, to modernize our systems of military 
justice, and while we were about it, draw 
up a code of uniform application to the 
three services. It so happens that two of 
the individuals who were instrumental in 
framing and enacting this code are right 
here in Tennessee, and one of them is at 
this very law school Professor Morgan, as 
many of your know, was the author of the 
code, and spent some 8 or 10 months in col¬ 
laboration with representatives of the three 
military departments and the Secretary of 
Defense while it was in preparation. It may 
well be that Professor Morgan feels that ho 
accomplished something in spite of all the 
advice he received—I believe 1 can state 
without fear of contradiction that it is no 
easy job to referee any argument between 
the Armed Services. 

The other individual from this State was 
Senator Kefaxjver, who was chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee to which the bill 
was referred. Such a bill, representing as 
it did, after several generations, practically 
a new constitution governing the conduct 
and specifying the rights of personnel of 
the armed services, required the undivided 
attention of top flight lawyers in the Con¬ 
gress, and it certainly received it in both 
House and Senate, Senator Kefaxjver’s con¬ 
tribution was tremendously Important, and 
he and his subcommittee—congressiona'l 
committees and their work are frequently 
underestimated, I believe—gave the measure 
the careful and objective study it deserved. 

When I was invited to com'e here I was 
told that while the subject matter of the 
code will be discussed here at some future 
date, I need not avoid all reference to it. 
I should be less than honest if I were to 
say I subscribe to everything in it, and for 
that matter I doubt if anyone considers 
it perfect, and the law itself calls for annual 
recommendations looking to its improve¬ 
ment, after it becomes effective next May. 

The other day, in a conversation about 
the code, an attorney remarked to me that 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps had been 
in existence for some 150 years, and wouldn’t 
you think some of the troublesome problems 
presented would have long since been 
settled—^well, yes, I would; but the Supreme 
Court is still construing the Constitution, 
and besides, there was a widespread feeling 
that service personnel could do with a few 
more guarantees and safeguards for their 
protection. That, in a nutshell, is the basis 
and philosophy of the new code. 

To quite a considerable degree, the safe¬ 
guards in the code consist Of requirements 
that the more important cases be tried by 
qualified lawyers, and I use the word ‘‘tried** 
advisedly. Every man will be entitled to 
a full-fledged lawyer for his counsel; and 
there will be another doing the prosecuting. 
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In addition, still another will sit as a non¬ 
voting member of the court and his duties 
will approximate those of a trial judge. 
Then when the record is reviewed in the 
first instance, a lawyer must have a hand 
in It, and finally, when it is transmitted 
to Washington, three more lawyers, set up 
about the same as an appellate court, go 
over it The last word on most cases, so far 
as their legality is concerned, is to be lodged 
in a court of military appeals, to be com¬ 
posed of three civilian judges on the same 
level as the Federal circuit courts of appeal. 

There are a few who are not satisfied yet, 
in that the new code does not completely 
divest a military commander of all con¬ 
nection with courts-martial, and they argue 
that so long as he has anything to do with 
them, there will be abuses of power As 
an alternative, these few would have the 
commander piefer the charges and leb what 
would correspond to a separate judiciary 
handle everything from there. In my judg¬ 
ment that v/ould go much too far, and much 
farther than is necessary. 

To give you some idea of how this cede 
is being received in the fleet, I should like 
to read you a couple of paragraphs from 
a letter issued by the Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral W. M. Fech- 
teler, on November 6, just 10 days ago. I 
think It bodes well for the new code. 

“The Commander in Chief desires that 
officers and men of the United States At¬ 
lantic Fleet regard this new code as a work 
of progress rather than as an instrument 
tending to impede and confuse the dis¬ 
ciplinary process by the introduction of 
technicalities and undue restraints on those 
in command. Certain basic principles must 
be clearly understood and kept in mind. 
In civil life, criminal law seeks to protect 
society from the depredations of its irre¬ 
sponsible members without prejudice to 
fundamental individual rights by hasty, ill- 
considered, star-chamber action. In mili¬ 
tary Ufe, military law must not only attain 
these ends but must do more. The primary 
objective of the military services is to win 
wars, not just fight them. Therefore, mili¬ 
tary law must not only restrain individuals 
for the protection of military society but 
must be an Instrument which will assist in 
attaining the requirement that all members 
of the service march in a prescribed order. 
For this reason, certain acts which are con¬ 
sidered inalienable rights in civil society are 
offenses in military society. For instance, 
the act of “telling off the boss.” This is an 
inalienable right of the American civilian 
but in the military service it may well con¬ 
stitute an offense punishable by courts- 
martial. In civil life, if a man does not like 
his Job he can quit it. Such action in the 
military service would be desertion. Like¬ 
wise, in civil life if a group of people decide 
they do not like working conditions and 
walk off jointly, that is a strike. In the 
military service it is mutiny. 

“Discipline is considered to be that attri¬ 
bute of a military organization which enables 
it to function in a coordinated manner un¬ 
der different circumstances. Many factors 
contribute to the building of a well-dis¬ 
ciplined organization. One of the instru¬ 
ments for achieving and maintaining a high 
state of discipline is military law. It is fur¬ 
ther considered that those in the military 
service primarily responsible for discipline 
are those in command. It is a primary com¬ 
mand function. For this reason all the fac¬ 
tors contributing to the attainment of a 
high state of discipline should be controlled 
by and exercised by those in command with 
intelligent understanding. To do so re¬ 
quires a thorough knowledge of the tools 
available to do the Jbb.** 

Considering the requirements of the code 
for lawyers, and the needs of the service oc- 
cclsloned thereby, every Navy lawyer will have 
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to be thoroughly grounded in court-martial 
law and procedure. At present not quite all 
of them are, but they will be in due course, 
before they are assigned duty that would 
include that type of work. 

Navy lawyers in uniform fall into three 
categories. There are about 50 who are un¬ 
restricted line officers (like myself) and eli¬ 
gible to command at sea or on shore. These 
officers studied law, obtained a degree, and 
were admitted to the bar as nax^al officers, 
just as others go in for engineering, or ord¬ 
nance, or some other postgraduate work. 
Then there are some 240 who are law spe¬ 
cialists. They also are line officers, but of a 
restricted type, and their duties aie primar¬ 
ily, but not necessarily exclusively, in law 
work. The rest are Reserve officers on active 
duty and their number will depend on the 
size of the Navy as determined by the Con¬ 
gress to be necessary for the maintenance of 
our world position 

I believe most Reserve officers are familiar 
With the procedure being followed in their 
call to active duty. If not, I shall be glad to 
answer any questions. As to the law special¬ 
ist group, we have authority to commission 
as lieutenants (junior grade) a limited num¬ 
ber of law-school graduates each year—this 
year we are taking in 14—on a career basis. 
I am not here on a recruiting trip, but if 
anyone is interested, the basic requirements 
are a degree from an accredited law school, 
membership in the bar of a Federal court, or 
the highest court of a State or Territory of 
the United States or the District of Columbia, 
and age between 21 and 32 

There aie, of course, a great many features 
of the Navy lawyers’ life and duties that I 
could not cover this morning. I suppose also 
that there is a great deal more to be said 
about the armed services, tJieir proper plsce 
in our national economy and way of life, and 
the difficulties involved in finding the right 
a".swer to the various problems with which 
we as a nation are faced. If however, we can 
see the forest through the trees, it seems 
clear enough that lawyers, individually and 
collectively, can and should make a direct 
contribution to our national defense. There 
is very definitely a place for them that can 
be filled by no other group of men. If what 
I have said this morning has helped you in 
your thinking, or has even stimulated your 
thinking, the trip to Nashville, which, as I 
said,'has been most pleasant and enjoyable, 
will have been worth while. 


Address of Most Rev. Richard J. 

Cushing, D. D. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address of 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D., Archbishop of Boston, on Thursday 
evening, August 3, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass.: 

I have already wished you ten thousand 
times ten thousand welcomes, I renew those 
greetings in measure overflowing. No Visi¬ 
tors are more welcome than the Hibernians^ 
None shoxfld feel more at home in our city. 
People frequently refer to Boston In terms 
of itisi so-called Irlsh-Amerlcan coihplexloh 
and character. Sometimes they intend th4 
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description as a compliment. Wlietlier they 
do or not, we always take it as one. 

In any case, the most far-traveled among 
yon must Ly now feel at Home in Boston. 

“The heart of staid Massachusetts 

The home of the pike and the cod, 

Where some still spring from the Pilgrims 

But most of us come from the Sodl” 

Tonight’s dinner is really a going-away 
party Many of you will now be leaving 
Boston to return to your several homes. 
Tomorrow I leave on Holy Year Pilgrimage to 
Borne. By this time tomorrow night I shall 
be on the high seas. 

Ocean travel is undoubtedly a great thing, 
but I must confess that I share Mr. Dooley’s 
opinion of it. Some of you must remember 
Mr. Dooley’s famous conversation with Mr. 
Plennessy on the subject. It is worth 
recalling * 

“Don’t ye make a mistake. A boat’s a 
boat. That’s all it is. Annything ye can get 
at sea ye can get betther on land. A millyon- 
aire is made as comfortable on an ocean 
liner as a longshoreman on earth, an’ ye 
can play that comparison all th* way down 
to th’ sterrage. Whin I read about this here 
floatin’ palace, I says to mesilf: T’ll add a 
little money, and go acrost in Oryental lux¬ 
ury.’ Whin I got aboord th’ decks were 
crowded with happy people worryin’ about 
their baggage an’ wondherin’ already whether 
th’ inspector in New York wud get on to th’ 
false bottom iv th’ thrunks. I give th’ old 
an’ enfeebled English gintleman that car¬ 
ried me satchel a piece Iv silver. He touched 
his cap to me an’ says *Cue’, 'tls th* English 
f’r T thank ye kindly’ in Irish. He carried 
me bag downstairs in th’ ship. We kept 
goin’ down an’ down till we touched bottom, 
thin we rambled through long lanes neatly 
decorated with steel girders till we come to 
a dent in th’ keel. That was me boodoor. 
At last, part iv It was. There were two 
handsome berths in it, an’ I had th’ top wan. 
Th’ lower wan was already occypied be a 
gintleman that had started to feel onaisy on 
th’ way down fr’m London, an’ was now pre¬ 
pared f’r th’ worst. I left him to his grief, 
an’ wint up on th’ roof iv th’ ship. 

“It was a gay scene, f’r th’ boat had started. 
Long rows iv ladies were stretched on invalid 
chairs, with shawls over thim, pretindin’ to 
read, an’ takin’ deep smells at little green 
bottles. Three or four hnndherd men had 
begun to walk around th’ ship with their 
hands folded behind thim. A poker game 
between four rale poker players an’ a man 
that dldn’ know th’ game, but had sharp 
fingernails, was already started In th’ 
smokin'-room. About that time I begun 
to have a quare slnsation. I haven't been 
able to find out yet what it was I must ask 
Dock O’Leary. I wasn't sea-sick, mind ye. 
I'm a good sailor. But I had a funny feelih’ 
in me forehead between me eyes. It wasn’t 
a headache exactly, but a kind iv a sthrange 
sinsation like I used to have whin I was a 
boy, an* thried to look cross-eyed. I sup¬ 
pose it was th’ strong light. I didn’t have 
anny aversion to food. Not at all. But 
somehow I didn’t like th’ smell iv food. 
It was dlsa^eeable to me, and’ it seemed to 
make th* place In me head worse. Sivral 
times 1 wint to th’ dintn’-room intindln’ to 
jine th’ jovyal comp’ny there, but quit at th’ 
dure- It was very sthrange. I don’t know 
how to account f’r it. Very few people were 
sea-sick on th’ v’yage, but sivral hundherd 
who were Injyin’ paddlin’ a spoon in a cup 
iv beef-tea on deck spoke iv havin’ th’ same 
sinsation. I didn’t speak Iv it to th’ ship’s 
doctor. I’d as lave carry me aUmenta to a 
harness-maker as to a ship’s doctor. But 
there it was, an’ fr’m me pint iv view it was 
th’ most important ivint iv th’ pas¬ 
sage. * * * An’ there ye ar’re. A boat’s 
a boat aven whin it loolcs like a hotel. But 
it’s wondherful, annyhow. Whin ye come 
to think iv it, 'tls wondherful that anny man 
cud cross th’ Atlantic in annything, Th’ 


Atlantic Ocean is a fine body iv wather, but 
it’s a body iv wather just th’ same. It 
wasn’t intmdcd to be thravelled on. Ye cud 
put ye’er foot through it annywhere. It’s 
sloppy going’ at best. Th’ on’y time a human 
being can float in it is afther he’s dead.” 

“Well, It’s all very well, but f’r me th’ 
dliry land,” said Mr. Hennessy. “Will ye iver 
cross th* ocean again?” 

“Not.” said Mr Dooley, “till they asphalt 
it an' run th’ boats on throlleys.” 

However, I am leaving tomorrow. I ask 
you to think of me when I get the quare 
sinsation. 

Much more seriously, I beg your prayers 
and I promise you my own. Let our prayers 
for one another be the favorite prayer of 
the Irish—the rosary. We are planning 
while on board ship to recite the rosary 
together every day, just as we have been 
doing here in Boston by radio for many 
months, just as the families of Ireland have 
been doing from time immemorial. The 
rosary has become the national prayer of 
the Irish. It is a prayer beloved by the sons 
and daughters of every land, but it is par¬ 
ticularly associated with Ireland and the 
Irish, with Irish homes and Irish mothers. 

There have been many poems about the 
place of the rosary in the spiritual life of 
our people. Everyone knows the beautiful 
verses entitled “The Tnmmins on the Ro¬ 
sary.” The other day 1 found some other 
verses entitled “An Irish Mother’s Rosary.” 
“I bless myself and I kiss the cross, and the 
holy creed I tell; 

And the Pat’rs and Aves trip off my tongue, 
for it’s me that knows them well, 

Sure it’s many a day these same old beads 
I told in the same old way—■ 

I got them my first communion morn, and 
that's 70 years today. 

’Twas the joyful mysteries then I liked, and 
I said them joyfully. 

When our Lord was only a child Himself at 
His blessed mother’s knee. 

Ochonel! But it’s many and many a year 
I’ve turned from the Joyful deeds, 

And I cry on the sorrowful mysteries with 
the tears as big as my beads. 

For my beautiful boy with the fever went 
and himself soon after died. 

Do you wonder I think of the mysteries 
that end with the Crucified? 

For it’s then, as I’m telling each blessed 
bead, a-kneeling beside my bed, 

We two women, God’s mother and me, have 
many a talk of our dead. 

And that’s why I’m liking the beads that 
tell of her pains and her darling son’s; 

Sure it’s plenty of time I’ll be having In 
heaven to think of the Glorious One.” 

So let our beads during this month, while 
so many of us are on pilgrimage, be said for 
one another; joyful, sorrowful, and glorious 
mysteries, let them unite us all in the com¬ 
munion of saints with Jesus and Mary and 
Joseph, the Holy Family so beloved by the 
Hibernians. 

While I am speaking of prayers, there Is 
another plea that I would like to make to 
this convention. Last spring at the annual 
dinner meeting of our Eire Society, a Boston 
group which has done so much to serve the 
cultural interests of the Irish everywhere, I 
spoke of Blessed Oliver Plunket. My re¬ 
marks were taken up by the Irish press and 
apparently reproduced wherever there are 
Irishmen in the world, which means in every 
corner of the globe. I was particularly 
pleased to receive a message from the ven¬ 
erable and beloved primate of all Ireland, 
the archbishop of Arroagh, who told me that 
my few words concerning Blessed plunket 
had increased the hope that the eventual 
canonl 2 sation of the great Irish martyr may 
be the sooner. 

I certainly rejoice if such be the case. The 
archbishop asked me to renew whenever ap¬ 
propriate the plea I made to the Eire Society. 
I gladly do so at this time. 


Last fall we went to Ireland on a great 
“come back to Erin” pilgrimage. We visited 
many beloved spots in the isle of saints and 
scholars, but none more profoundly moved 
me than did the modest shrine in great St. 
Peter’s Church, Drogheda, where the head of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket is preserved for ven¬ 
eration. 

It is surprising to reflect on how little 
people outside Ireland appear to appreciate 
the tremendous stature and histone signifi¬ 
cance of this great archbishop, patriot, and 
persoiiality. It would, I think, be most ap¬ 
propriate If the Hibernians would interest 
itself in the cause of Blessed Plunket. 

My purpose in suggesting such a reawak¬ 
ened interest is not to recall the injustices of 
the past nor otherwise to inflame partisan or 
political sentiments in the present. Quite 
the contrary. It is no longer necessary to 
rehearse the travesty of justice which was 
his trial; nor the incredible barbarities which 
accompanied his execution. 

My purpose would rather be to present 
Blessed Oliver Plunket as an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of what the true Christian should be at 
all times and as a symbol of the spirit In 
which the true Irishman seeks the interests 
of his nation. 

As a Christian, Blessed Plunket was kindly 
and considerate. He was humble in his great 
learning. He was assiduous in the fulfill¬ 
ment of the duties of his state in life. He 
was filled with a holy peace and he saw all 
events of life in a completely spiritual per¬ 
spective. Few men in history have accepted 
injustice and even a brutally unjust death 
with such magnificent dignity and devout 
resignation. 

He was a martyr for his faith. So far as we 
may use the word, he was also a martyr for 
Ireland. But his love for Ireland, it must be 
noted, did not make him the enemy of any 
other land. On the contrary. Blessed Plun¬ 
ket exemplifies the truly Catholic spirit in 
which differences between nations must al¬ 
ways be resolved no matter what the previous 
history of injustice or of bitterness on either 
side. 

We in America who have Irish blood In our 
veins, Irish hearts In our bosoms, whose 
Christian souls are in bodies with Irish 
nerves and Irish temperaments, have also 
much to learn from the Irish example of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket. We have a lesson 
to learn from him concerning the spirit of 
resolute, intrepid, blended faith and charity 
with which we must help America meet her 
obligations in the international community. 
'The spirit of Blessed Plunket Impels us to 
meditate soberly and prayerfully the wise 
words with which our Holy Father, the Pope, 
last week renewed his plea for peaceful meth¬ 
ods of settling international disputes so long 
as such methods are humanly possible. 

In the spirit of Blessed Plunket, we shall 
continue to abhor war even when It Is forced 
upon us. We shall continue to ask that the 
arts of peace be employed In the effort to 
restore or establish order. But we shall not 
be cowards if traitors at home or abroad com¬ 
pel us instead to practice the science of war. 
If we be forced to wage war, It will not be 
war for the sake of the violence which is the 
Bed’s objective. It will be war in accordance 
with the patient principle which alone In¬ 
spires the Christian when finally he takes up 
his arms: We go to war, as St. Augustine said, 
for the sake of peace, to preserve it where 
it still survives, to restore it where it has 
been destroyed. 

So, too, we Americans of Irish descent 
should be guided by the spirit of Blessed 
Plunket in the sympathetic interest we nat¬ 
urally take in the affairs of old Ireland across 
the sea. 

There has never been any question of our 
dividing civic loyalty between our American 
fath^land and the motherland of our people. 
The ties which unite us with Ireland are sen¬ 
timental and dominantly spiritual. They 
are entirely consistent with unqualified 
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American patriotism. Our interest in Irish 
affairs is the interest of kinsmen in the for¬ 
tunes of their physical and spiritual relatives. 
It IS on the level of affections and prayers, 
not the level of politics, intrigue, or sabotage. 
There is no resemblance, for example, be¬ 
tween It and the interest of btindists in the 
military aspirations of their fatherland It 
certainly bears no resemblance whatsoever to 
the treacherous interest of American fellow- 
travelers, parlor pinks, and like disloyalists 
in the affairs of the Soviet. These ladies and 
gentlemen appear, at least as they reveal 
themselves in their disloyalty trials or espi¬ 
onage cases, to be thoroughly emancipated 
from any spiritual values such as constitute 
the chief tie between the Irish throughout 
the world and old Ireland One finds in 
them scant trace of the sentiment or the 
poetry %vhich ties hearts like yours to the 
land of your ancestors 

The love of our people for Hibernia has 
prompted them to greater, not lesser, service 
to America Only in song has Ireland ever 
asked her sons and daughters to come back 
to Erin In leality, she has always encour¬ 
aged them to take their places in the com¬ 
munities which gave them place, retaining 
for Ireland only the affection of pious hearts 
and the gratitude of prayerful children 

Forty years ago an American writer of our 
own country as an example of this Irish 
quality of strengthening with God’s grace the 
land which gives them shelter said: "‘This 
vast continent affords a most striking proof 
of what religion means to the Irish people. 
Count the colleges, schools, academies, hos¬ 
pitals, and asylums of charity that have 
sprung up as if by magic all over the land, 
and tell me is there anything that speaks 
more eloqxiently to the heart than the 
faith that inspired such unselfish devotion. 
Religion as a name is useless; it ic only 
precious for what it enables us to be and 
to do. It is religion that has made the 
Irish people what they are It has made 
them just toward others, lovers of order and 
progress, firm in the support of just author¬ 
ity, the courageous in resistance to lawless 
tyranny No State can thrive without such 
virtuous citizens, and no country can be 
hopelessly lost that has the happiness of 
possessing them.” 

What Ireland’s Inspiration has brought 
Into American national life, it once brought 
into the universal life of Ohiistendom. Every 
scholar knows the part that the land of our 
fathers played in the Dark Ages, when once 
before the unity of Europe had crtimbled 
under the attack of barbarians and the new 
glorius unity that was medieval Christendom 
was being forged by Christian apostles, so 
many of them Irish by birth. It may well 
be that once again holy Ireland is destined 
to play a civilizing and spiritualizing role in 
our divided and distraught international 
community, a role like to that which she 
played centuries ago. 

In this connection I recall a prophetic word 
uttered with regard to the Irish people. 
Nearly 300 years ago a papal nuncio sent to 
Ireland by the Pope wrote back to Rome 
these words: “Ireland may yet become an 
outwork of the faith to Europe and its 
herald to America.” Ladles and gentlemen, 
you are living in days which have seen this 
phophecy on the verge of fulfillment. Ire¬ 
land has become an outwork of the faith to 
Europe, has been and la its herald to America. 
The Irish people, wherever they may be, are 
the champions of Christianity in a world 
menaced by Asiatic communism; they are 
foremost among those who, in the Old 
World and the New, are unswervingly com-^ 
mitted to the traditions of Western civiliza¬ 
tion and Catholic Christianity which once 
gave origin, meaning, and purpose to our 
democracy and which can once again guar¬ 
antee democracy’s survival. 

The enemies of faith and freedom, of de¬ 
mocracy and Christianity, well know the 
devotion of the Irish people to the basic 


principles of western civilization. That ex¬ 
plains their desire to embarrass Ireland 
whenever possible, to keep Ireland out of the 
councils of the world, to veto her admit¬ 
tance to international organizations. By 
such action Ireland’s critics pay tribute to 
her integrity and reveal the malice of their 
own designs. By their action they confirm 
our conviction that Ireland, today as of yore, 
IS the champion of light against darkness, of 
the things of the spirit against those of the 
flesh. 

It seems profoundly significant, as well as 
bitterly ironic, that we should have read in 
the newspapers the other day an announce¬ 
ment concerning a group of volunteers from 
the Republic of Ireland, a republic excluded 
from the United Nations, who expressed their 
desire to fight by the side of American troops 
under the American flag, the United Nations 
or any flag in beating back the Red raiders 
on Korea—while the same newspapers re¬ 
ported to us the devices and dodges by which 
nations high in the councils of the United 
Nations still seek to avoid their responsibil¬ 
ity in helping overcome the violence insti¬ 
gated by the Red regime whose representa¬ 
tive IS to preside over the deliberations of 
the United Nations Council this month—and 
whose representatives consistently and suc¬ 
cessfully object to the admittance into the 
United Nations of a genuine democracy, a 
duly constituted republic and a Christian 
nation like Ireland. 

There is no point in attempting to under¬ 
stand the hypocrisy which debars Ix'eland 
from her proper place in the international 
community. I reaffirm my long-standing 
conviction that such action bears witness 
both to Ireland’s integrity and to the fraud¬ 
ulent purposes of nations which unite in 
outlawing the Irish Republic, while making 
common cause with the Red regimes in 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, and 
the Soviet Republic subject to Moscow. 
The exclusion of Ireland from International 
organization is a fraud, a fraud which, as 
events are proving, will redound enormously 
to Ireland’s good name. 

So, too, our sympathetic interest in the 
fate of our kinsmen impels us to brand 
as a further fraud the reasons alleged for 
the continued partition of Ireland. The 
reasons offered are familiar. I need not re¬ 
hearse them. Their wording changes ac¬ 
cording as the hypocrites who profit from 
the division shift their line to meet the 
exposure of their fraudulence. 

No one will ever be able to understand why 
Americans, whose President gave the highest 
and most authoritative expression to the 
principal of national self-determination, 
should be so slow to speak up in behalf of 
Ireland’s national self-determination. No 
one will ever be able to understand why 
Americans, who talk so much about the 
necessity for religious tolerance, should 
espouse in effect the cause of the Orangemen 
who hold religious tolerance in unconcealed 
contempt, as against the cause of the Irish 
whose undeniable record of religious toler¬ 
ance is by all odds the fairest record of any 
nation in our day, our own not excepted. 
There is no Irish Catholic equivalent of the 
Ku Klux Klan, not even in reprisal. There 
is no Irish equivalent of the Orangemen nor 
of organizations like Protestants and Others 
United. 

Last week I read in a news magazine a re¬ 
port filed by a group of Protestant min¬ 
isters concerning what they were pleased to 
call violations of religious freedom in care¬ 
fully selected areas of the world. I later read 
that some of their own leaders, lay and cleri¬ 
cal, had repudiated the report for the spe¬ 
cious phony that it is. But, nonetheless, it 
is typical of the kind of talk heard when¬ 
ever one asks why a world so sensitive to 
discrimination elsewhere is so silent concern¬ 
ing the unparalleled discrimination by which 
an Irish minority in Ulster is virtually dis¬ 
enfranchised, while the overwhelming ma¬ 


jority of the Irish people are denied self- 
determination of their own nation by the 
Orange minority in the six counties. 

The fraudulent report of the ministers 
speaks of Ireland as one place where religious 
liberty is allegedly denied. For one wild mo¬ 
ment it looked as if a truthful phrase had 
blossomed by chance in their report and that 
the ministers were referring to Northern 
Ireland, where religious persecution, coupled 
with economic and social discrimination on a 
strictly religious basis, has been and is the 
normal state of affairs 

But no. Come to find out, the report re¬ 
ferred to the Irish Republic—and the Prot¬ 
estant government in Ulster was given a 
clean bill of health. 

Ssumas MacManus said the final word on 
this hypocrisy over 30 years ago when he 
wrote “While such an idea as a Catholic 
mayor for Protestant Derry and Protestant 
Belfast IS laughably absurd, such Catholic 
cities as Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, 
often honor Protestant citizens by making 
them' their first magistrates And while the 
Idea of a Catholic Member of Parliament sit¬ 
ting for any of the Protestant counties of the 
northeast is ludicrously laughable, purely 
Catholic counties in both north and south 
frequently elect Protestants to represent 
them in Parliament. 

“And finally, and above all, be it remem¬ 
bered that almost every man whom the Irish 
Catholics chose as their national leader from 
the days of Robert Emmet to the days of 
Chailes Stewart Parnell, has been Protestant. 

“There is bigotry in Ireland—bigotry of the 
most intolerant, most rampant type—but it 
is almost entirely confined to non-CathoUcs 
of the Brito-Irish part of the population.” 

The recent report of the m'inisters reminds 
us again of the old couplet: 

“Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

They ne’er forgive who do the wrong.” 

The other arguments advanced in favor 
of partition are equally fraudulent. Only 
a hypocrite would present them; only a fool 
would believe them. This is so much the 
case that I cannot believe partition can en¬ 
dure unless hypocrisy and folly are forever 
to gain the day. When common sense, com¬ 
mon decency, and the voice of Christian 
conscience are again heard in international 
affairs, sheer logic will put an end to the 
farce of partition. No violent words need 
be spoken; no rebel shot need be fired; no 
Involved diplomatic formulas need be de¬ 
vised or Invoked. 

That is why the defenders of partition are 
the only ones who are talking wildly these 
days. Our kinsmen, the Irish, are present¬ 
ing the case against partition with reasoned 
dignity and Christian calm. The railing, 
the rudeness, and the vulgarity are all on 
the other side. Witness the bad-mannered, 
ill-considered attack of the Christian Science 
Monitor, for example, on the pronouncement 
here in Boston and elsewhere of His Excel¬ 
lency, the recently appointed Ambassador of 
Ireland to the United States. The Monitor 
departed from its customary pose of impar¬ 
tial objectivity in an attempt to render 
absurd the statesmanlike declaration of 
Mr. Hearn concerning the determination of 
the Irish people to achieve their national 
unity and their determination to achieve 
it without violence. 

“National unity is the chief aim of the 
Irish people,” the Ambassador said, “The 
whole soil of Ireland Is the property and do¬ 
main of the whole Irish people of today. 

“Those who will tell you it Is a complicated 
problem and plead for a division are as false 
as the woman who wanted to solve, the prob¬ 
lem of ownership of a little child iu King 
Solomon’s day by cutting It into two pieces. 

“We want unity, but we also want peace. 
We are determined to achieve unity without 
a civil war.” 

That is statesmanlike talk. What is more 
important, it is also sensible talk. Their 
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wiiMWitn in American and the lovera of jiu- 
tloa everywhere wUl wuh the Irloh every 
hlessmg In their effort to fuUUI the legiti¬ 
mate aspirationfl of their nation within the 
framework of a policy Inqared by a love for 
peaoe and a determination to preserve it. 

So. I espxeae the hope of you all that our 
generation will eee Ireland one day united. 
The end of partition will hnng a breath of 
hope to enslaved nations everywhere The 
morfll resdetonce to poititian elready sue- 
tains such hope: They who struggle for free¬ 
dom are already free. 

We who love America are naturally In¬ 
terested m the land whidh taught our people 
how and why and with what paamon we 
must love this land of liberty. We who 
know the Joy of living in a united nation— 
one nation under God, one nation indlvmblep 
with liberty and Justice for all^-ore under a 
epeo*iJ obUgation to be aympathetlo with 
the aepirations of old Ireland. 

Ood bless America. Brin go Bragh. Ood 
taeae Ireland. 


Tdhfrani From Relafmo of SoldSen in 
First marino Dhisioii 

EXTmmON OF REHiAREB 

HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 

IN TBB BOUBB OOP BBPBBSENTATIVBa 
Thursdau^ December 7, 19S0 

Ur. FBES7X)N. Mr. Speaker, know- 
lug the deep and heartfdt concern Mt 
by lelattvee of men in the Arst Maxine 
Divifiloii as they battle bitter odld and a 
ruthless enemy to tree them8d,ve8 from 
entrapment, X wish to insert the follow¬ 
ing telegram, which reveals that mothers, 
fathers, and wives of these men are pray¬ 
ing for their deliveranoe and for divine 
guidance for those of us who occupy posl- 
tloDS of responsibility in connection with 
our mlUta^ effort In Sorea. It la a 
touching message, aulte unlike any other 
I have ever received. It gbould printout 
to evexyone the importaxice of making 
Christian petition on bdhsJf of our val¬ 
iant soldiers. The tdegram follows: 

Savamwabc. Oa.« December e, X9B0. 

Bon. Famoa S. Pbwtom, 

Jgefnbcr of Congraas, 

Wa8Mfigion,D.C.: 

mease daltver this telegram personally to 
President Truman. FrayexftOly, our hearts 
bleeding by reason of the plight of our boys 
in Bhrea. we have sssembled to aSk Ood’s 
protection for our boys and God’s dlreotlon 
for you os you seek means to protect our 
boys’ lives and to guarantee the prlotiess 
Qod-glven gifts for whl6h they have been 
mcbmasd. mmowlng signatures are par¬ 
ents and xelattves of Vtrst tflrlne ZBvisioni 
Mr, and Mrs. Albert ONOkin, jsr. and Mm. 
hrvlng Alpsra, MTs. B. O, Walsh, Uc. 
and Mrs. I. J. Bran, 8r„ Mks. Bfaxle K, 
Blmss, Miss Ooxnella Hattricih, MT. and 
Mrs. J. H. Xawhon, Mr. ud Mei. M. B, 
Gandy, Mn. Lawrsnoe B. XaUiRnaa, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Eoberts, Bk. and 
Bfin. J. Xh BeU, Mbs. Bomb BMl, Mrs. 
WUUam A. EEaU, MTs. Jama JX BMl, 
Mrs. Osroilyn Blohsrdson, Mrs. John 
B. BtoOrary. Mrs. Stally Stahl, Mm 
Bobert Xee Weldy, Mrs. B. O. Wsldy, 
ar„ Mrs. B. M. HbwdU, Mrs. Jdbn K, 
Staoy, Mrs. Oharles O. XisM. Mks. 
Julian OWeal, J. W. OWaal, Mrs. Bath 


JerreU, Mrs. Miles M. PmCkney, fir., 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Vickery, Jr., 
Ms Jacob B. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Ndson, Mfs. E. D. JenJons, 
Mrs. A. B. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Broun, Mr. and Mrs. H. B Sikes, Patty 
BusseU, Mrs. B Ii. Jemlgan, Jr., Mrs. 
Mae MoOaU, Mrs. H. 8. Vena. MTs. 
C. W. McOoU, Jr., Mrs David P. Olazk, 
Mrs. B L. Jemigan, fir. Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B Norton. Ann and J. Waring Hom¬ 
ing, Mis. G. a Sullivan, Mi. and Mrs. 
William S. Vtmng, Mr, and Mrs Lind¬ 
sey P Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. J. B, 
Faulk. Sr., Mrs L BovoUs, lAWrence 
WiUiams, Mary O wniiams, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Mullinu, Miss Ruth M. Petors, 
Oharles W. McOaU, Jr, Betty Bose 
Mason, Mrs Gladys Heath, Mr. and 
Mra J A. Baggs, Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Noms. 


Aimndfaig the Honnnc ud Rut Control 
Act of 1947 


BZTENBiaN OF BBMARXC8 

HON. JOHN F.KENNEDT 

OV M .M .OIl WT' rB 

n TBB BOOBB OT BEniBSEHTAIXTSS 
Thursdav, J9casm&cr 7,1950 

Mr. mENNXID'7. Mr. Speaker, last 
AprU I sp<dce at luosth on the floor ot 
this House about the need then for oon. 
tlnued Federal rent oontrbL Xt It was 
needed then, as I bellero It was. It Is ob- 
vlauSly most crltteally needed now. 

In the all-out defense effort which ve 
muat make, mcreased taxes and controls 
will cfxaot grwt sacanficcs ot this Na¬ 
tion’s dtlsens. As In the past, they will 
bear these saoxlficeB gladly. But, sorely, 
tiuee mJUonB now under Federal rent 
control have a right to expect that they 
wlU be guarded against excessive rent 
hureasee and possible eviction from 
their homu. 

Already they are feeling a hmvy bur¬ 
den. The October 15 consumer’s index 
of the Buxuu of Labor statisOos thowed 
that the oost of living for the average 
family was 17C8 percent of the 1035-49 
average, 31 percent higher than at the 
end of prim control In June 1945 and an 
au-tline high. 

Su my own State ot Masaadhueetta an 
overwhelalng majority of the voters In 
the last election, through a referendum. 
Indicated thelx desire to have Federal 
rent control continued through next 
Jbne. And, of cooTM, In accord with the 
Iiteeent Bent Control Act, ttiey will be so 
proteoted, as will the othen who have 
acted afBtmatlveiy on the matter. 

I do thlDk, liowever, tbat tbe seves^ 
tbousand-odd oommuoities with a popu- 
latiOB over one thousand in the Katioix 
wlriiffi have not as yet acted on the oues- 
tfam must be given the same piroteotton. 

Xt is imperative tbat this Bouse pass 
the imt-oontrOl-extension measure now 
before us. 

Torthermore, unless conditions hn- 
prove a gxeat deal, X, for ooe, will fight 
for a further extension of rent contxtfl 
in the next Ckmgxeaie 


The Korean Catastrophe and the Way 
Ahead 

SSTBZ^ON OF REMARKS 

HON. J0HNC.STENN1S 

m THB SENATB OF THE UNITED STATBS 
Thursday, December 7 ilegtslative day of 

Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SIENVIIS. ML'. President, It was 
my privilege on Tuesday night to attend 
the annual dinner of the American 
Municipal Congress, held In the city of 
Washington, and to hear on that occa¬ 
sion an address by the able and distin¬ 
guished junior Senator from lUlnois 
[Mr.DouoLAsL I do not recall ever hav¬ 
ing heard a clearer and more under¬ 
standable expression of the events lead¬ 
ing up to and existing in the present 
confused state of world affairs, nor have 
X ever listened to a more inspiring and 
eloQuent declaration of certain funda¬ 
mental Ideas and Ideals, upon which I 
am convinced tho destuay of this great 
Nation rests in this most trying hour. 
With the same fine sense of values and 
with the same frankness, sincerity, and 
courage that he has come to personify 
in this body, the Senator from Illinois, 
in this splendid address, won Increased 
admiration axul respect from those who 
were privileged to hear it—a fact that 
was attested by the universal and ex¬ 
tended ovation that was accorded him 
at the oondusion of his remarks on that 
occasion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, 1 9& unani¬ 
mous consent that the address be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix ot the Ricobd; and X 
commend it to the careful attention of 
every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, tho address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcorp, 
as follows: 

Mayor Nawton and friends. It ia especlaUy 
pleasant to have the opportunity of 
out loud before a group of mayors and ooun- 
olha e a and city ofllolals beoaUM one of tbe 
most thrlUlag earperienoee of my Ufa was 
when X bad tbe opportunity of serving as 
alderman in tho olty of Ohioago. Thm was 
only one experlenoe equaUy thrllUng and 
tbat was when X bad tbe honor ot being a 
private in tbe MSrlne Corps. Tbs two ex- 
perienofs wen very etmliar, X can aeeure you. 

X am eertamiy not an adequate sutasUtute 
for Mr. Adhecon, and X certainly do not know 
what tbe State Department's Una le in the 
preeent situation, end like my eoUeaguee, I 
epeak only for myself, but X do waatto dis- 
oues with you as bsst X may the extraordi¬ 
narily gra^ eltuation in wbwb we find our- 
eelvee in Korea. 

We 3bkave Just suffered the most crushing 
mlUtary defeat In tbe history of the united 
States. Our Korean alllee, who have fought 
bravely by our side slnoe June, have been 
largely broken by the attack of tbe Obtaess 
Oonummlsts; our Blghth Anny, which has 
been In the west of Korea, has bean foroed to 
retreat and is now mortng southward in 
apparently an orderly withdrawal, but never- 
theiees d oin g so after a very bruiaing defeat; 
our Tenth dorps, contlitlTig of my old dlvt- 
Sion, tbs Fim ifbifne Xbvlh^ 
niffoent flsventh Army XXvirion, are ems 
xouzMied by Chinese Gknninunista and while 
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they have regrouped themselves, are trying 
to fight themselves out from a very severe 
trap It IS probably ihe most severe military 
defeat which our armies have suffered in the 
whole history of this country. 

This military defeat is, of course, forcing 
people to think over the question of what we 
should do next in Korea and what we should 
do elsewhere. There are those abroad and 
some at home who say that we should make 
terms with Communist China and that we 
should seek an agreement by which we would 
be able to evacuate our troops from Korea m 
safety I hasten to say that this is not my 
point of view, but it is held by many and is 
being advanced by some. There are those 
who believe that we should stay and fight it 
out to the best of our ability, and there are 
those who favor some intermediate solution. 

Now I read an editorial in a leading Amer¬ 
ican paper 2 days ago which implied that 
during this period of crisis Americans should 
keep still, should wait to have the decisions 
made by the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the party leaders in conjunction with 
the British and with some advice from the 
French, and that we should go along with 
whatever decision is made, but that we should 
not discuss it too much while the crucial 
decisions are under way. This seems to me 
to be in error. Democracy was not intended 
merely to deal with unimportant issues. If 
there is anything to the principles of de¬ 
mocracy, and we naturally believe there is a 
great deal, they should apply to important 
issues, to crucial issues when the life of a 
nation is at stake and not merely be re¬ 
served for minor affairs. 

Of course those who discuss these national 
Issues should do so In a temperate fashion, 
with guarded speech, and with no intent to 
promote disunity, but rather with the intent 
to promote greater national unity. It is in 
that spirit that I shall at least try to speak, 
but I shall try to speak frankly and to the 
point. 

THE EECORD SINCE 1945 

This catastrophe which has happened to 
us in Korea Is not an isolated act. It is the 
culmination of a long series of acts by Russia 
during the last years and is thoroughly 
consistent with the whole process of history 
during that period. I have no Intention of 
recounting the history of these last 5^4 years,' 
but I shall very briefly contrast American 
policy with Russian policy so that the pub¬ 
lic at least may draw its conclusions as to 
which side has the preponderance of merit. 

We disarmed from a strength of 13,000,000 
men to 1,500,000, and at the outbreak of the 
Korean attack we did not have more than 12 
bobtail divisions. Russia probably did not 
cut its total force by more than half and now 
has from 175 to 200 divisions which even 
with their smaller tables of organization 
amount to from 130 to 146 American di¬ 
visions. 

We offered to share with the entire world 
the great secret of atomic energy which our 
scientists had discovered. We offered to put 
our stock of atomic bombs into a world pool 
to be denatured and to surrender our secrets 
to an international authority which would 
henceforth use atomic energy for the pur¬ 
poses of peace, provided only that two condlr 
tlons were met: First, that there should not 
be merely a verbal pledge on the part of the 
nations to refrain from the production of 
atomic bombs, but that there should be an 
adequate system of international inspection 
under which International authorities could 
inspect the facilities of every country to 
determine whether or not this pledge was 
being observed. The acid test of our sin¬ 
cerity was that we were willing to permit 
Russian members of the International com¬ 
mission to inspect our facilities on condition 
that American members of the international 


commission could inspect Russian facilities. 
The proposed plan provided also that if this 
international commission found one of the 
nations to be violating its agreement not 
to make atomic bombs, that nation, when 
hauled before the Security Council of the 
United Nations, was not to have the power 
of veto—that the accused in the dock should 
not be permitted to serve at the same time as 
a judge on the bench. 

This was the acid test of sincerity, and it 
was a test which America was willing to meet, 
but which Russia refused to meet. Russia 
behavecJ, indeed, as though it prefer:ed to 
have both countries possess the atomic bomb 
rather than for neither country to possess 
it, apparently believing that we would be pre¬ 
vented from using the atomic bomb in a sur¬ 
prise attack both by our Constitution, which 
gives to Congress the power to declare war, 
and by our humanitarianism, which would 
prevent an attack in the absence of a declara¬ 
tion of war But Russia as a police state 
would not be inhibited by either constitu¬ 
tional or humanitarian scruples 

We have sought through the United Na¬ 
tions to create a pooled force which would 
resist aggression wherever it manifested it¬ 
self. We knew that the United Nations in 
this phase of its work could operate only if 
the great powers agreed. But Russia has 
used the veto power even prior to the Korean 
crisis no less than 44 times and has pre¬ 
vented the Security Council from being an 
agency to deter aggression. 

We had hoped that the new world order 
would be one organized not merely to pre¬ 
vent war but one also organized to enhance 
the arts of peace. And so we have been largely 
instrumental in building up the cluster of 
affiliated organizations—^the World Health 
Organization, the Pood and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganization, the International Bank, the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund, the organiza¬ 
tion which goes by the rather mouth-fllling 
term of United Nations Educational, Scien¬ 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and other 
international orgnizations—and we have 
loyally supported these bodies. Russia has 
refused to join any one of them. 

We have sought to negotiate peace treaties 
for Italy, for Austria, for Germany, and for 
Japan. After nearly 2 years of wrangling 
we were successful in getting a peace treaty 
with Italy, but Russia has prevented a peace 
treaty from being negotiated for Austria, for 
Germany, and for Japan. It refused to Join 
in the pledge of Secretary Byrnes for first a 
20~year and then a 40-year joint occupation 
of a united Germany which would, have en¬ 
abled the German people to live together 
and at the same time offered Russia protec¬ 
tion from the fear of German attack which 
at that time she felt was real. 

We have stripped, ourselves of our colonial 
empire by freeing the Philippines, and we 
had given up the Platt amendment, which 
gave us the right to Intervene in Cuba. But 
Russia, in violation of the terms of the Yalta 
Agreement, did not permit free elections in 
Poland, in Bulgaria, or in Rumania, and 
applied covert military pressure upon Hun¬ 
gary and Czechoslovakia; so that, while the 
transferences of power In those countries 
were ostensibly legal, they were nevertheless 
conducted under the threat of force. 

■ We offered, in one of the greatest dem¬ 
onstrations of generosity in the history of 
the world, to spend our economic resources 
for the reconstruction of all Europe, eastern 
anti central Europe as well as western. Rus¬ 
sia refused to come In herself, which was her 
right; she refused to permit her satellites to 
join. She has carried on a campaign of 
vitriolic denunciation in western Europe 
which has almost amounted to direct sabo¬ 
tage, and she has unloosed the full barrage of 
propaganda against America, against Ameri¬ 
can intentions, agatost American actions. 


In a number of cases she has tried out the 
world will to resist by open military acts of 
aggression—such as keeping her troops in 
Persia in 1946 in violation of a previous 
pledge, threatening Turkey in the sum¬ 
mer and fall of that year, in the border war¬ 
fare which she conducted against Greece m 
1946 and 1947, and m the suspension of land 
transportation to Berlin in 1948. The in¬ 
teresting thing is that in each and every one 
of these cases of aggression the powers of 
the world rallied with sufficient foice to 
compel Russia to back down. It was as 
though each year Russia were trying the 
will to resist of the democratic nations and 
each time when she found that the demo¬ 
cratic nations could work together Russia 
ceded ground. 

I submit, therefore, that, while America 
may have had faults in its foreign policy 
since 1945, on the whole our policy has been 
one of extraordinary generosity in which we 
have spent nearly $30,000,000,000 for other 
peoples. It has been an extraordinary at¬ 
tempt to work with other countries for the 
benefit of world peace. While it may be 
possible to find some good features in Rus¬ 
sian foreign policy since that time—although 
I confess I have not been able to find them— 
the distinction between us is sharp and 
clear, and our consciences should on the 
whole be easy and steady. Our record has 
been a good record, and, if trouble comes, 
there will not be much opportunity for us 
to question our motives or for the world to 
point the finger of scorn. 

THE KOREAN SITUATION 

You all know the Korean 'situation: A 
division of that territory at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, with Russia receiving the 
surrender of Japanese troops above that 
parallel, and the United States receiving the 
surrender below. In the pamphlet issued by 
the State Department on the Korean situa¬ 
tion it was stated that the choice of the 
thirty-eighth parallel was purely accidental. 
This may be so, although I am somewhat 
struck with the fact that it was at precisely 
the thirty-eighth parallel that the Russian 
and Japanese division of Korea existed prior 
to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. 

North of the thirty-eighth parallel Russia 
organized a police state as it has organized 
police states in all of its satellite countries, 
a state In which only one party was per¬ 
mitted, In which political opponents were 
arrested without warrant and sentenced to 
Imprisonment without a trial, a state in 
which the all-too-familiar and all-too-ter¬ 
rible aspects of terror as an organized force 
were wielded by the government. 

South of the thirty-eighth parallel we or¬ 
ganized a democratic state with freedom of 
speech, opposing and conflicting political 
parties, the opportunity of all men to speak 
their minds. We gladly welcomed the com¬ 
mission from the United Nations which asked 
for an election, we allowed this election to 
take place, and we gladly surrendered power 
to the government which was elected. We 
took extraordinary precautions to see that 
the police force or incipient army which we 
set up for South Korea should not be put 
in a position where it could attack North 
Korea. We equipped this army with small 
arms, machine guns, and artillery up to per¬ 
haps 90 millimeters. But we did not give 
them airplanes, and we did not give them 
tanks, because we were afraid that if these 
were given the South Korean Army might 
start trouble by invading North Korea. 

Russia, of course, refused even to permit 
the commission from the United Nations to 
enter the territory north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

Then came the attack on the 25th of June. 
We have been proceeding on the diplomatic 
fiction that this was an attack by North 
Koreans, but we know, of course, that it was 
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conducted with Russian consent, with Rus¬ 
sian direction, and at least down to the 
divisional level that there were Russian staff 
officers who were assisting. 

The decision that we made 2 days later to 
come to the pid of South Korea was made 
without much public discussion. 

At this juncture when things have ap¬ 
parently turned out so badly and when 
whispers are being bruited about that we 
should not have intervened, I think it Is 
proper to ask ourselves what would have 
happened had we not done so. 

in the first place Korea would have been 
quickly overrun, but that would have been 
only the begmning Almost immediately the 
Ooxnmunists would have started at the north 
of the Malay Peninsula and would have 
worked down into Indochina. Indochina 
would have fallen, and then communism, 
under Chinese direction, would have moved 
down the entire Malay Penmsula. because 
there are underground Communist move¬ 
ments in most of these countries, and the 
Malay peninsula would quickly have gone 
Communist. With India subjected to Com¬ 
munist pressure at the north from Tibet 
and Communist influence from the east in 
Indochina. India, too, would have gone, and 
in the space perhaps of a comparatively few 
months, certainly not more than a year or 
two. all of Asia would have passed under 
Communist control. 

But the effects would not have been con¬ 
fined to Asia. It would have been said by 
the peoples of Burope that when commu¬ 
nism attacked, the free nations of the world 
did not defend. The doubters, the trem- 
bLers, those whose lives were not firmly 
rooted In principle would have gone over to 
Russia. Russian prestige would have risen. 
Western Germany would have lost any will 
to resist and would have moved rather 
quickly Into the Communist orbit The 
Rrenoh wUl to resist, which at best has been 
at least somewhat wavering, would have 
weakened, and, while conjecture Is perhaps 
Idle, it would seem to me that western and 
continental Europe would In a compara¬ 
tively short period of time have gone Com¬ 
munist. 

Would Russia have been appeased by our 
failure to intervene? The record of Russia 
since 1945 and the record of Its fellow po¬ 
lice states in the thirties Indicate that a 
police state Is not appeased by other nations 
yielding to It. Its appetite is only Izforeased. 
Its rapacity is heightened, its power is 
strengthened, its contempt for those who 
yield becomes atUI deeper. 

So I submit that we should have no re¬ 
grets at having Intervened in Korea. We 
did the only honorable thing, throwing in 
our force to defend people who without 
provocation were being attacked, and we 
did it, at least 99^^00 percent of the way, 
through the tmited Nations. 

You may say that our first commitment 
of naval and air forces was in conformity 
with the resolution of the day before, on 
Sunday. Certainly our commitment of 
ground troops 2 days later was In conformity 
with the decision of the Security Council 
that no nation should help the aggressors 
In North Korea and that all members 
should corns to the aid of South Khrea. We 
have borne our share of the battle with 
honor and restraint; we have committed a 
large portion of our arxned strength, prob¬ 
ably Indeed the majority of our armed 
strength. We have taken heavy casualties, 
at least 6,000 men killed, over 30,000 wound¬ 
ed. We can be proud of the way In which 
we have spent our blood and our resoufoee 
to defend the peace of the world. 

It is not for an American to criticize the 
dedsiozui of other countries, and no one 
wishes to say anything at this hour to re¬ 
flect on other nations or to disparage what 
they have done. But I think it is the feeling 
of all of us that it would' have been far 
better if the other great powers of the world, 
which had joined in the Security Council 


resolution to come to the aid of the nation 
which was attacked, had made more ade¬ 
quate contributions in men. The peace of 
the world cannot be upheld by one nation 
alone. The United Nations can only serve 
if it IS the expression of a combined will 
and detemunation. 

Then, alter misfortunes crowned with a 
brilliant strategic move, we came back up to 
the thirty-eighth parallel It has been mti- 
mated that we made another mistake here; 
that we should have stopped and not gone 
heyond the thirty-eighth parallel. Let*s ex¬ 
amine that contention. 

Suppose we had done so, what would have 
happened? The North Korean Army would 
have reformed its combat divisions north of 
the thiity-eighth parallel and would have 
been a continuous threat to our troops south 
of that parallel. The purpose of a police 
force is to break the organized will of your 
opponent—that is the purpose of combat— 
and had we stopped that organized will 
would not have been broken and the threat 
would always have remained. So I subxmt 
that we acted properly m going north and, 
of course, we acted in conformity with the 
decision ot the United Nations expressed by 
vote of the Assembly. 

It was decided that we should go ahead, 
but we truthfully assured the Chinese that 
we had no intention of pursuing the North 
Koreans north of the Yalu River. Wo had 
no intentions upon Chinese territory. Our 
only purpose was to unify Korea so that the 
Korean people could decide what kind of a 
government they wanted and so that aggres¬ 
sion would not conquer. We gave a pledge 
th-’ou.'Th the United Nations that we would 
not destroy the power stations on the south¬ 
ern bank of the Talu River which furnished 
power both to Korea itself and to Manchuria. 

Then we found In these last 10 days that 
Chinese Communists, whose old hitherto had 
been covert, were now sending their troops 
across the river and committing their half 
a million to a million men in an organized 
drive against us and against our allies. 

Let there be no mistake about this: This 
could not have been done without Russian 
consent or without Russian direction. 
These Chinese troops, as the North Korean 
troops had been, were equipped, trained, and 
drilled by tbe Russians, and were fighting 
with Russian supplies. 

WHAT SHAbb vm DO? 

Now, as I say, we have suffered this crush¬ 
ing and humiliating defeat, and this defeat 
has touched off currents of defeatism In this 
country and waves of defeatism abroad. 

It is said by some, 'Xet’s evacuate our 
men; If we cannot evacuate them under gun¬ 
fire. let us make terms with the Chinese so 
that we can bring them off.” That, at least, 
seemed to be the spirit of the United Press 
dispatches as of Sunday from Great Britain 
and France, althcmgh that sentiment may 
have changed in the last 2 days. 

It is being said in those ooxmtrlea. and 
It Is also being said to some degree in this 
country, that we do not have enough troops 
to defend both Korea and Asia on the one 
hand and Western Europe upon the other, 
and that therefore we should choose between 
them; Western Europe with the 50,000.000 
tons of steel which oan be produced there 
and the industrial resources of Western 
Burope are more Important to us than Asia, 
and therefore we should withdraw our troops 
from Korea and transfer them to Burope and 
try to protect the Atlantic Pact nations. 

Now let us examine this point of view. Let 
us ask ourselves what It would involve, what 
would happen if we were to seek, aa these 
defeatists urge us to seek, an agreement wil^ 
Communist China which would permit our 
troops to be brought out in safety. 

The Chinese Communists told us before 
we were defeated what their terms were. 
They laid down their terms in very direct 
language before we suffered thU mlUtary 
defeat. We oan be certain that their terms 


would not be any less stringent now than 
they were then, that in all probability they 
would be more stringent. Those terms were 
very directly stated: That we should aban¬ 
don Korea, that we should turn over Formosa 
to the Chinese Communists, that we should 
permit the entrance of Communist China 
into the United Nations with a seat on the 
Security Council. 

rut that would be merely the first conse¬ 
quence of any such agreement as this. Al¬ 
most immediately upon tho signing of any 
such agreement there would he the fall of 
Indochina which is having a hard lime to 
keep out of Communist hands anyway, and 
then, as I have said, communism would go 
over the entire Malay Peninsula in tho rpoce 
of weeks and 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 
Malayans would go under Communist direc¬ 
tion, including tho new, the struggling, the 
hopeful Republic of Indonesia India could 
not hold out, ana we would have at least a 
billion Asiatics, brown and yellow people, 
added to the 600,000,000 now under Com¬ 
munist domination Two-thlids of the pop¬ 
ulation of the world would be under Russian 
control. 

But what would happen to Europe also? 
Proponents of this doctrine seem to think 
that our position in Europe would still be as 
strong. We remember the wave of defeatism 
which swept over the world after Munich. 
Believe me, the wave of defeatism alter any 
such agreement os this would be far more 
demoralizing and far more terrible. West¬ 
ern Germany has been reluctant to arm be¬ 
cause It did not know whether it would be 
defended and because it did not know 
whether there would be a will to resist on 
the part of tho so-called democracies. The 
sentiment in Germany has varied almost di¬ 
rectly with the progress of our armies In 
Korea, being proresistance when we were win¬ 
ning In Korea, being antiroslstance or indif¬ 
ferent to resistance as we were losing in 
Korea. The abandonment of Korea under 
these terms would send millions, perhaps tens 
of millions, of West Germans into the hands 
of the Communists. 

Oan you believe that this dry rot would 
stop in Gemany? All of Europe would feel 
it. France and England alike. The French 
have been somewhat shaky on this matter; 
they would become shakier stUl. This huge 
*and crushing defeat would demoralize those 
who believe In effective resistance to aggres¬ 
sion, and it would make France, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium. and Holland rather ripe plums for the 
Communists to take. Sturdy Britain would, 
of course, resist longer, but Britain is ex¬ 
traordinarily vulnerable to the threats of 
rocket attack and guided missiles from the 
continent and cotild perhaps be forced into 
at least neutrality once the continent of Eu¬ 
rope was occupied by the communists. 

In my Judgment abandonment of Korea 
under these conditions would not only mean 
the speedy loss of aU Asia; it would also mean 
the loss of Europe as well. And I would like 
to ask—and I say this delicately because one 
does not wish to inflame the situation—X 
would like to ask whether there would be a 
hearty disposition on the port of the Ameri¬ 
can people, after having lost heavily in Korea, 
then to commit their strength to the conti¬ 
nent of Europe where a dubious fate would 
await our armies? Would there be much 
popular support for a program of suppenrt- 
Ing Western Bmope with arms and troops If 
we had been compelled to knuckle under 
and sign an agreement to get out of Korea 
at the point of a gun? I think this position 
would be partloularly weakened If our allies 
were those who urged ue to get out because 
they thought that the risk was too great. 

X know that it is easy for anyone in the 
Gtatler Hotel after a comfortable dinner to 
lay down a program of resistance. X think 
X know something of the feelings ot soldiers 
under fire, and X think I have some oonoem 
for the lives of our men who are fighting in 
Korea. It so happens, as 1 have said, that 
one of the dlyislons which is trapped is my 
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Old division, the division with which I had 
the honor to fight and serve, a division which 
includes large numbers ot my personal 
friends, both in enlisted and officer ranks. 
But I think I know also what the sentiment 
of all tiue flghtmg men is—^that resistance 
IS better than dishonor and that no military 
situation 18 hopeless as long as there is the 
determination to hold on. 

We have suffered 1 disaster, yes. but while 
I do not read the military dispatches from 
the front, it would seem to me that the situa¬ 
tion is not hopeless. Our Eighth Army is 
still intact and is apparently retreatmg in 
good form and can regroup itself north of 
Seoul at about the old thirty-eighth parallel. 
We are all praymg that the Tenth Corps, 
conslstmg of the Seventh Division and the 
First Marine Division, can fight their way 
out; and if they can—I think I know some¬ 
thing of the spirit of those men—^they, too, 
will not want to be evacuated by ship, but 
they will want to take their place in a new 
position east of the Eighth Army 

Wow we come to the possible use of the 
troops of the Chinese Nationalists There 
have bean many who have urged in the past 
that we should have used those troops 
There are close to 600,000 on Formosa, and 
Ohiang Kai-shek has offered something over 
80,000. 

For some tune I admit that 1 was not cer¬ 
tain in my own mind whether or not these 
troops should be used. 1 did not urge their 
use. I was somewhat afraid that if they 
were used their use would be represen bed 
as an act of war agamst the Chinese people, 
that the Chinese Communists would be able 
to stir up the sentiment of their people 
against us, and so I v/as one who kept his 
mouth shut with a good deal of uncertamty 
when these proposals were made. But I am 
uncertain no longer. We are in a desperate 
Btruggle. We need every bit of aid that we 
can get. The troops of Chlang Kai-shek are 
anti-Communist. In my Judgment, we 
should use them, and use them as speedily 
as possible. 

Now I know It will be said. *‘Yes; but he la 
not a decent ally.” Well, I have been some¬ 
what scrupulous on this question of allies. 
X was 1 of 14 Senators who voted against 
the loan to Franco Spain. I have had doubts 
about aid given to Tito, I have not wished 
to deal with any dictators, whether of the 
left or right, but all the time I have thought 
of an experience I had in Chicago, and 1 hope 
you will forgive me when 1 relate It 

Members of my party—will not say which 
party—were making out a county slate one 
time many years ago, and, strangely enough, 
X was called in to consult on the making up 
of this slate. I was called out of the room for 
a telephone message. When*I came back I 
found a certain man had been put on the 
ticket. 1 did not like him, 1 did not think 
he was a good candidate, and I rushed up to 
the chairman of the county committee and 
1 said, ”George, why did you put that fellow 
on the ticket? Don’t you know he is a son- 
of-a-gun?” The chairman looked at me a 
moment and said, ”Yes; he is a son-of-a-gun, 
but he is our son-of-a-gun.” 

Sometimes things get as primitive as that, 
and if you wait until you have perfect allies 
In this world, as all of you are mayors 
and councUmen know, you will be very lonely. 

So this is a confession on my part. I am 
ready to take my allies now where I can find 
them. It would be very rough medicine, like 
the sulphur and molasses my mother used to 
give me for a spring cleaning out, but I am 
ready to take Franco and I am ready to take 
Tito. I don’t like it, but we are in a struggle 
for survival, and during our last struggle we 
took Joe Stalin as an ally. Well, surely 
Ohiang and Franco and Tito, while they may 
not be candidates for a ladles* sewing circle, 
are not any worse than Joe. so l am ready 
to take Chlang, and I would like to see us get 
his troops into Korea very quickly. 

. Now, Senators have a way of popping off 
ana creating international incidents by what 


they say Someone once said that a Senator 
is a man who should have a clothespin at¬ 
tached to his upper and lower lip to kefep 
h i m from talking I hope our British and 
our French friends will not misunderstand 
me—and they are our friends, may I say— 
but we would welcome a larger contribution 
from them. 

When I say that we would welcome that, 
I know that they have heavy burdens to 
bear—^the French have a war in Indochina, 
the Brirlsh have a war in Malaya, they are 
still recovering from having borne the brunt 
of the fttack in World War H, and their 
governmental expenses are great-—but I sub¬ 
mit that the maintenance of peace is their 
affair as well os ours and, without embitter¬ 
ing the situation, contributions fiom tnem 
would bo extremely welcome. 

Now I want to say something that is in 
no sense a threat. 1 have no desire to make 
a threat. I have no power to make a threat, 
and I hope it won’t be construed as a threat. 
I should like to ask our British and French 
friends m all friendliness, how can they ex¬ 
pect American lives to be poured out in 
their defense if they will not help us to 
d-'Ieu-l Korea’ In particular, cannot the 
British Join us in a blockade of Communist 
China instead of allowing Hong Kong to be 
used as a funnel through which supplies are 
being poured into China to our loss? The 
British people, noble m their desires, do not 
want a small group of powerful tiaders to 
profit temporarily from this trade if it 
strengthens, as it does, those who are at¬ 
tacking our armies and who are wagmg an 
aggressive war. 

We have one weapon of our own, the 
atom bomb—a terrible weapon, one which 
wc shrink from using, one which we have 
refrained from using, one which Is not par¬ 
ticularly adapted to this type of warfare 
because from a military standpoint It is most 
effective against closely concentrated indus¬ 
trial target 1 and not upon diffused armies 
in the fidld, one which will have difficulties 
in Its application because in battle the at¬ 
tackers and the defenders are frequently so 
dose together that if you apply it to your 
opponents you also apply it to yourselves. 
But I submit—once you make the moral 
decision that you will resist force with force, 
once you make that decision, once you de¬ 
cide that nations in order to preserve free¬ 
dom must use the weapons of the flesh to 
oppose other weapons of the flesh—that the 
atom bomb at least in its military use against 
opposing military forces is not generally dif¬ 
ferent from any other type of force. It is 
merely force carried to its last and terrible 
oondusion. It is no more immoral to kill 
an opposing soldier—and I emphasize sol¬ 
dier—^with an atom bomb than it Is to kill 
him with a rifle or a hand grenade or a 
machine gun or a 155-milllmeter shell. 

I submit, therefore, that if it is militarily 
possible to do so and if we have no other 
effective weapons, we should not be restrained 
in our use of the atom bomb against the 
opposing military forces, although I bar 
from this the use of the A-bomb against 
civilian units in Manchuria both because of 
humanltarlanlsm and because of my belief 
that If It were so used it would In all like¬ 
lihood set the peoples of Asia against us. 
But 1 see no reason, if the situation is mili¬ 
tarily desperate and if the atom bomb ejan 
be used against the opposing military forces 
without appreolably hurting our own troops, 
why we should refrain from its use. General 
OoUlns is doubtfia of its value, but within 
these limited objeotives I do not believe we 
should refuse to employ it. 

Then we get to the question of what to 
do with Hussla. We have turned the other 
oheek many times, but on acts of aggression 
we have turned It twice. We have pretended 
that the attack by North Korea against 
South Korea was purely an action of North 
Korea. We have pretended that the action 
of Communist China was purely an action 
by Communist China and was not an action 


by Russia. We know that both of these as¬ 
sumptions have been false, but we made 
them diplomatically in order to reduce the 
danger of a general war 

It does credit to our restraint; It does 
credit, I think, to our diplomacy There is 
an incident from Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea which is 
very appropriate here. I believe Mr. Stas- 
sen used this analogy in a speech in August, 
but smee I had used it a month before, I 
hope you will forgive me if I again recall 
this story of Jules Veine which many of us 
read as children. 

You remember that the deep sea diver in 
this scientific novel of Jules Verne's was at 
the bottom of the ocean when he was at¬ 
tacked by an octopus which reached out 
one tentacle to sweep him in. The diver 
chopped that tentacle off with a sharp sword. 
Then the octopus reached out another ten¬ 
tacle and the diver then chopped that off. 
Then another tentacle reached up and the 
diver decided that these movements of the 
tentacles wore not independent but proceeded 
from a deciaion on the part of a central 
nervous system, and so instead of chopping 
off the third tentacle he thrust with hla 
sword at the eye of the octopus. 

Now as Christians we all should hold, to a 
large degree ac least, to the teachings of 
Jesus zn His Sermon on the Mount when he 
told us to ttun the other cheek. This as a 
princiole which if we have the strength of 
character to apply it Is capable ot great use 
on the part of one Individual to another. I 
think the happiest moments in tho lives of 
many of us have been when we have been 
able to transform enemies Into friends by 
Just such actions as that. 

This principle has also great application on 
the part of one liberal state to another liberal 
state where peoples can speak to peoples, 
but It Is relatively ineffective when applied 
by a liberal state to a police state because 
a police state does not permit you to make 
an appeal to the oonccience of its subjects. 

I have come to the conclusion, and 1 con¬ 
fess it is a largely non-Christian conclusion, 
that there is a limit to the number of times 
we should turn our cheek. We have turned 
it once, we have turned it twice, but I go on 
the old American elogan of **three strikes 
and you’re out.” I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the next aggressive movement by 
a satellite should be regarded by us as an 
act of war and that we should then unleash 
such power as we have directly upon Russia 
itself. 

What 1 am saying is this; that the cause 
is not hopeless in Korea; that resistance on 
the part of brave men Is fundamental. I 
believe the soldiers In the field would have us 
believe that bravery and courage can trans¬ 
form difficult situations into victorious situ¬ 
ations. Courage is a military element, but 
courage is needed even more by a civilian 
population. We should reach our decision 
without bravado, without fiag-wavlng, with¬ 
out denunciatory language, but with a deter- 
mmatlon that we shall continue to resist and 
that we will not make any deal under which 
we evacuate Korea. 

Now if we resist It Is of course possible that 
we may still be defeated and that we may be 
compelled to try to withdraw our troops from 
Korea by ship, but if that should happen let 
It be an honorable withdrawal, a wlttidrawal 
under gun fire, not a withdrawal purchased 
by Ignominious surrender. 

This is a decision which should be taken by 
the civUiau population with full recognition 
of the dangers and the hardships. In my 
Judgment, it is the only one which gives 
honor and which gives any chance for ulti¬ 
mate safety. But It must be supported with 
full vigor and it must he accompanied by 
almost complete and speedy rearmament. 

I don’t know whether the figures are olas- 
sifled, but I would not Imagine that our 
strength now Is greatly in excess of the mU- 
lion and a half that we had in June. Whiie 
I’m not a military expert I submit that we 
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must now really go to work and become as 
strong as possible in the shortest time. We 
need at least 4,000,000 men in our Ground. 
Fcices with at least 50 divisions, of which 
I hope at least 4 or 5 will be Marine divi¬ 
sions. In the Navy and Air Force, we shall 
need at least one and one-half million to 
two million more, making a total of 6,000,- 
000 men under arms—or four to four and 
one-half million more under arms than we 
had last June. 

If we employ the ratio of one and one-half 
to two civilian workers in war industries to 
every man m uniform, we come up with a 
total of seven to eight million more needed in 
war industries, or a total conversion of from 
11,000,000 to 13,000,000 persons Since 
we have virtually no unemployment upon 
which to draw, this will mean diversion of 
civilian industries to war industries. This 
will require the added expenditure of at 
least $40,000,000,000 more a year for mili¬ 
tary purposes than is in the budget for 
1960-51. The total budget for war pur¬ 
poses which we will need will be close to 
$55,000,000,000, and even with the econo¬ 
mies which we should make in the civilian 
budget the total Federal budget will be 
slightly over $80,000,000,000 or about 30 per¬ 
cent of total national income. 

It will require a rigid program of taxa¬ 
tion if we are to head off inflation. And I 
hope we will not be driven to the easy ex¬ 
pedient of trying to borrow from banks be¬ 
cause that will merely mean the creation 
of checkbook money v;hich will send up 
prices and cauce inflation and cause the 
burdens of the war to be borne by those least 
able to bear them. I hope we can have re¬ 
straint and determination enough to see 
that we tax adequately or if we do borrow 
that the borrowings are made out of savings 
from current income rather than by check¬ 
book money. It means, in short, that we 
must go on a war economy speedily and 
without delay. 

You say these conditions are hard. They 
are very hard, They are not made of our 
choice; they have been forced upon us. Our 
choice is whether we will meet these condi¬ 
tions—whether we will meet the threat of 
aggression with determination—or whether 
we will weakly and supinely acquiesce. If 
we acquiesce, in my judgment western civili¬ 
zation, political democracy, and humanita- 
rlanism as we know It are doomed. The 
price of survival is effort and sacrifice of 
the most Intense kind. 

Mr Newton, this has been a very somber 
speech but it has been somber only because 
of the conditions, only because I have tried, 
however Imperfectly, to speak honestly about 
the dangers which are ahead- 
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Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri¬ 
day night, December 1, it was my pleas¬ 
ure to participate in a radio interview 
over Station WRC of the National 
Broadcasting Co, on the regular Forum. 
Pro and Con. The theme of the pro¬ 
gram was United States foreign policy. 
I ask that the extemporaneous com¬ 
ments which I made on the program^ 
as weE as the questions put to me by 
Mr. Leif Bid, be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Text op Radio Pbogram 

Mr. Eid. Pro and Con this week was tran¬ 
scribed in the Radio Gallery of the United 
States Senate, with Senator Alexander Wiley 
(Republican, Wisconsin) in the absence of 
Senator Vandenberg as the top-ranking Re¬ 
publican on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Thus, Senator Wiley is in a 
position to speak from studied experience 
on the broad aspects of our foreign policy. 
Senator Wiley, do you feel, as many do, 
that foreign policy played a large part in the 
elections? 

Senator Wiley. Well, Leif, you know this 
is no time to indulge in merely picking up 
things out of the past We are faced with 
such tremendous challenges now that the 
only real question is* Where do we go from 
here? I think, however, that from my cam¬ 
paigning throughout my own State, I can 
say that some of the mistakes that were 
made by the executive branch did play a 
part in the election. 

In other woids, my constituency were very 
much concerned with ‘ Where do we go from 
here; and whether or not in the past we 
had made such mistakes that they precipi¬ 
tated us into the present affray. I think 
basically that we have got to consider the 
present-day problem and not spend too much 
time on the past, except that we must profit 
from those mistakes. 

Mr. Eid. Well, Senator, with the elections 
over, do you feel there is more chance of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy—bipartisan¬ 
ship that will work effectively? 

Senator Wiley. Of course, as you said in 
your opening statement, whenever America 
faces a crisis, or whenever we have gotten 
into war, we lay aside the small things and 
we focus our attention upon the real prob¬ 
lem. The real problem is the preservation 
of America and any man who has eyes to 
see with and ears to hear with, as the Good 
Book says, must realize that that problem 
is the only pertinent and the only big prob¬ 
lem, and it requires all our attention and all 
our vision and all our judgment and our 
faith. 

MISTAKES OF THE PAST 

Mr. Eid. Well, Senator Wiley, just a mo¬ 
ment ago you spoke of mistakes of the past. 
Do you feel that our present crisis is trace¬ 
able to any specific mistakes in the past? 

Senator Wiley. Yes; I think that in the 
past we have been so naive in dealing with 
this Russian situation—and I don’t say this 
critically—I say it simply factually that I 
feel that now at long last this Korean sit¬ 
uation has opened the eyes of those in gov¬ 
ernment who should have had their eyes 
opened before. Certainly Korea today, with 
its challenge, was due in large part that we 
thought, as Roosevelt said, ho could deal 
with the Russians, 

Think of Berlin. Just think of Berlin. 
There we were so naive that we took a part 
of Berlin and didn’t have brains enough to 
take even a cow path to it. As a result, came 
the cost of $600,000,000 in the airlift. There 
are a number of other instances that could 
be quoted. But, again i say, let us not for¬ 
get the past, but let us neither center our 
attention upon the past. Let us learn from 
our mistakes and now meet the present 
challenge head on. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 

Mr. Eid. Well, Senator, aside from past er¬ 
rors, what is your estimate of the present 
situation and the steps we should take to 
meet it? 

Senator Wiley. Well, I spoke on the Sen¬ 
ate floor Just about 16 minutes ago on what 
1 thought was imperatively necessary, I am 
not a military man, but 1 feel that we have 
not utilized those forces that we should to 
penetrate the Russian segment, I am talk¬ 
ing, of course, about psychological warfare 


about which much has been said. I spoke 
on It at length today. 

But I am speaking also about something 
else. In China today, we know that there 
are dissident elements there that are quite 
large We should get them into action, 
fighting the Communists And in Russia to¬ 
day there are 190,000,000 people you must 
know that are not Corynunists at heart. 
Practically every family, as a Washington 
professor said recently, has either someone 
who has been liquidated or someone who was 
in concentration camp. That provides rich 
soil where we can plant a seed of ferment 
that might well eventually overturn Rus¬ 
sia and solve the problem far better than 
our going into a great world war 

Mr. Eid. Senator Wiley, do you have any 
ideas about how to reach these people? 

Senator Wiley Yes; of course. If you have 
read the recent article in the Readers Digest 
by this professor, he tells you definitely how 
to do that. It IS in the November issue. But 

1 might say, paraphrasing the answer, that 

2 years ago about now, while I was in Ber¬ 
muda representing this Goverment as the 
head of a Committee to the Empire Parlia¬ 
mentary Conference I called to attention of 
the British how they could penetrate. Just 
think of the whole coast—the whole great 
mass of Russian Siberia Think of the fact 
that there are over 70 different nationalities 
there with their different desires, and think 
of the purges. And you have the White Rus¬ 
sians all over the world that, if utilized, 
would also penetrate. Recently people have 
gone all through Russia and come back and 
made reports. There is even a book pub¬ 
lished on dissent inside Russia, and that is 
the thing we have utterly failed in capitaliz¬ 
ing upon. We have been like children—just 
children—in this great political world of 
ours. 

EUROPEAN CRISIS 

Mr. Eid. Well, Senator, right now we have 
our eyes focused on Korea and the rest of 
Asia. But Secretary Acheson said only re¬ 
cently that the real danger—the real danger 
area—is western Europe. Do you agree with 
that statement? 

Senator Wiley. Why the whole world is a 
danger area. But, of course, the Secretary’s 
conclusion, I think, is correct. In other 
words, what we are really fighting for in this 
so-called cold war is a coalition of freedom- 
thinking people. So, the question is whether 
or not the people in Europe for whom we 
have done so much and for whom we have 
spent since the war some $30,000,000,000, 
whether or not their morale or backbone is 
still strong so that in case of a world conflict 
they would not lay down as France did and 
as Belgium did .in World War II, or whether 
they would join us in seeking to stem the 
overflowing of Europe. 

There isn’t any question but that tomor¬ 
row with the armed forces that Russia has, 
that it could take Europe in a very short 
time, and if that were done, then the Rus¬ 
sians would have all the manufacturing 
plants in Europe. That is the thing that 
would give them the supplement that they of 
course need, and if they had that, then 
America would be facing the Russians alon© 
and the contest would be on for our very 
existence. 

Mr. Eid. WoH, Senator Wiley, with the Re¬ 
publicans in this Congress—this next Con¬ 
gress which begins In January—with Repub¬ 
licans having more power, what Is your esti¬ 
mate of the probable fate of Leave Your 
Foreign Policies in Congress? 

EFFECT ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 

Senator Wiliy. Well, you know you can¬ 
not look around the corner of tomorrow. It 
all depends upon changing conditions. We 
have under the ECa program done a grand 
Job, but now we have gone into a military 
program. But insofar as our own country is 
concerned, we, after all, cannot kill the goo^ 
that lays the golden egg, even in going ahead 
in our peacetime program. The thing has to 
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be evaluated in accordance with the chang¬ 
ing circumstances as they exist at the time 
you evaluate them. I think everyone real¬ 
izes that the crisis is great and whatever is 
necessary to do must be done. The whole 
thing is how many cookies there are in the 
cookie jar to pass around. 

Mr Eid. You mean we have only a lim¬ 
ited number of cookies'? 

Senator Wiley Well, America’s barrel 
righj now is sufficiently cut down so that 
our problem, as I said on the floor today, is 
immediately to get into a tax program that 
will provide results—sufficient revenue— 
and get into a military program that will 
provide results and get into a position so 
that we do not further devaluate our dol¬ 
lar. We dare not ruin our own domestic 
economy. 

Mr Eid. Well, Senator, is that the way you 
would define, say, reexamination? 

REEXAMINATION 

Senator Wiley. Reexamination I would 
define this way by tismg an example. I re¬ 
member when the question came up last year 
about EGA aid, I voted for the authorization. 
But when I did that I said that it was not 
a definite commitment for the appropria¬ 
tion because when the time for the appro¬ 
priation came up, the circumstances might 
have changed, and they did change. Eng¬ 
land today is getting more dollars owt of 
trade; in fact, it is said that England may 
bo in a position even to make a payment on 
her debt. All those circumstances that 
come up, that evolve out of world trade and 
world problems, have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration at the time you are actually seek¬ 
ing the solution of the problem. 

RELATIONS WITH COMMUNISM 

Mr. Eid. Well, Senator, there is another 
statement in that State Department book¬ 
let called Our Foreign Policy. It goes this 
way: “Our present world conflict is not be¬ 
tween communism and capitalism Most 
Americans, while they dislike Communist 
ideas and methods, concede the right of any 
nation to live under a Communist system 
if a majority of its people freely choose that 
system.” Do you agree with thaf? 

Senator Wiley. No, I don’t agree with 
that, for the simple reason you can’t simply 
use terms that Way. The flght is between 
ourselves and the leaders of Russia, who 
represent present-day communism. As we 
interpret communism today under Marx, it 
means in substance that there is alleged to 
be no God; that the state is all-powerful; 
that the subjects have no rights; that there 
is no such thing as freedom of speech and 
freedom of press, and all those things, 
whereas our people here enjoy the Ameri¬ 
can way which some call capitalism. I pre¬ 
fer to say that capitalism is a part of the 
American way. It holds the opposite posi¬ 
tion that the state is the servant; that there 
is a God who works in the hearts of men 
and in nations and that a man’s right to 
work is his, and the right to accumulate 
property is his, and the right to will It, etc. 
Those two concepts are entirely separate. 
Now, in my belief they are two ideas which 
are In conflict for the conquest of the world, 
and I care not whether you call it capital¬ 
ism or the American way, or whether you 
say it is communism. To me the Russian 
way is the present-day interpretation of 
communism, and that is the greatest danger 
to the liberty-loving people of earth. 

SO-CALLED ISOLATIONISM 

Mr. Eid. The State Department also says 
that isolationism has practically disappeared 
in this country. Do you agree with that. 
Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wiley. Well, an ancient philoso¬ 
pher said you have got to define your terms. 
I don’t think in one sense that we ever 
had the limited definition of isolationism, 
We gladly traded with the world, for exam¬ 


ple. We felt, hov^ever, it was good policy 
not to stick our ncse into everyone else’s— 
other people’s—business. 

Now, hov7 this world conflict turns out 
will determine whether or not there is a 
resurgence in one direction or another If 
the people of the earth—^the free peoples— 
are smart enough, have guidance enough 
from Almighty God, so that we can contain 
the movement of the Russian Government, 
and the Russian people can become free, 
then we can say definitely that there will be 
impetus toward unity among the nations of 
the earth If, however, on the other hand, 
a third world war brings us no more than 
World Wars I and II have—well, you will 
see a resurgence in other direction. 

conclusion 

Thank you. Senator. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, Pro and Con has just presented Senator 
Alexander Wiley, Republican, Wisconsin, in 
a transcribed interview on our foreign policy. 
Senator V/iley is at present the ranking Re¬ 
publican on the highly important meetings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
This interview came to ycu from the Radio 
Gallery of the United States Senate, and now 
this IS Leif Eid in Washington. Pro and 
Con will be heard again next week at this 
same time. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed m the 
Appendix of the Record a wonderful 
eulogy of A1 Jolson, by Walter Winchell, 
which appeared in the Wednesday, Octo¬ 
ber 25, 1950, issue of the Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SONG FOR Al Jolson 
(By Walter Winchell) 

Ihey are eulogizing Al Jolson as a great 
entertainer. As a titan of show business 
he stood alone, but he was gifted with more 
than superb singing artistry—he was a great 
man. To say that Rembrandt was a fine 
artist and Beethoven a fine composer merely 
describes the superficial qualities of their 
technical brilliance. Their genius stemmed 
from the ability to capture deep emotions 
and convey them to others. Expressing uni¬ 
versal feelings which find a home in the 
hearts of millions is the source of their im¬ 
mortality. For similar reasons, Jolson is no 
less immortal. 

Al has gone the way of all mortals, but the 
joy he poured into the world is a living 
thing. 

The truth Is the Jolson story does not end 
with his fabulous success as an entertainer. 
It begins there. For the Jolson saga epito¬ 
mizes the American story in the grand tradi¬ 
tion. Out of such biographies is woven the 
fabric of the American legend, and out of 
such legends is derived the inspiration for 
generations yet unborn. 

Al reached these blessed shores as a young 
Immigrant of penniless parents. He received 
much from this Nation and contributed 
more. Yet Jolson believed he was in debt 
to America and .never ceased paying. His 
gratitude for the opportunity a free Nation 


presented was as boundless as his love for 
the country that made liberty a reality. 
Always acting like a fine American was Jol¬ 
son’s finest performance. 

Throughout his career he refused to spare 
himself. He made his life as much a tribute 
to this country as the tribute this country 
IS now paying him. 

He v;as the first to entertain troops in 
World War II, contracted malaria and lost a 
lung. Then in his upper sixties—he was 
again the first to offer his singing gifts for 
bringing solace to the wounded and weary 
1 X 1 Korea. 

Today we know the exertion of his journey 
to Korea took a greater toll of his strength 
than perhaps even he realized. But he con¬ 
sidered it his duty as an American to be 
there, and that was all that mattered to him. 

Jolson passed away in a San Francisco 
hotel. Yet he was as much a battle casualty 
as any American soldier who has fallen on 
the rocky slopes of Korea A star for more 
than 40 years, he earned his most glorious 
star rating at the end—a gold star. 

It is the measure of Jolson as an American 
that having his name in lights on the main 
streets of America was not as thrilling to him 
as Igniting a spark in the hearts of American 
soldiers battling in some far corner of the 
globe 

The essential tenderness of the American 
spirit frequently results in deeper devotion 
to a great minstrel than a great statesman. 
For we know a nation is not only judged 
by the record of its political leaders but also 
by its songs. Perhaps that is because our 
entertainers represent as much of a national 
Ideal as the Bill of Rights—namely, the pur¬ 
suit of happiness. 

Americans are aware that statesmen and 
entertainers are both lighting a candle in 
the darkness of a tragic civilization. Which 
explains why the passing of a man who 
could translate the joyous national spirit 
into lovely melodies has drawn people into 
a mourning desolation cushioned with the 
inner satisfaction of knowing that one man’s 
life has been so nobly fulfilled. 

The nobility of Jolson’s Intentions and his 
achievements as a public figure and private 
citizen provide a source of comfort for decent 
men everywhere. There can be no finer 
memorial. 

He phoned me from Korea to say the rea¬ 
son he was rushing home was to find out 
if he paid our glorious country enough taxes. 

The grief is profound because It is personal. 
Each of us feels we have lost a friend—and 
Al’s friend was any person acquainted with 
his stirring voice. Wherever Jolson is right 
now, we’re certain he is enjoying the world¬ 
wide salutes. Al was too much of a realist 
to be impressed by maudlin words, but as 
an honest showman he was always thrilled 
by mass affection. He truly loved the public 
that loved him. Their applause was the 
bread of his life, and he could play upon 
the heartstrings of an audience like a Stradi- 
varius. 

Jolson’s career was not all sunshine and 
blue skies. After tasting the fragrance of 
acclaim—^he was temporarily numbed by the 
cold hand of oblivion. That he was able to 
rise to greater heights after toppling was 
as much a tribute to his talents as to his 
fighting heart. Al was a champion in the 
finest sense of the word. A man could scale 
the heights with natural gifts, but it takes 
the most potent moral stamina to rise again 
after stumbling. 

His remarkable comeback was the test of 
Jolson as a man, and he came through with 
flying technicolors. 

It staggers the imagination to conceive 
that Jolson is dead. He was a man of vital¬ 
ity. His enthusiasm bubbled and gushed 
and flowed like a torrent. Until his final 
days AX’S exuberance with almost childlike 
in its intensity. The way h® walked, the 
way he talked, and the way he sang reflected 
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Ills throbbing spirit. He loved to live and. 
laugh and love. 

In the final analysis, and especially in 
the case of Jolson, death is only a physical 
thing. Thanhs to the miracle of modern 
electronics, generations will thrill to the 
haunting Anniversary Song, the peppery Toot, 
Toot, Tootsie, the rousing California, Here 
I Come, the tender April Showers, and the 
unforgettable Mammy. 

Jolson’s most essential living quality was 
his glorious voice—and it will never he 
stilled. His heritage is not monetary. He left 
bright love songs for youth, flowing memories 
to older folks, and a record of Americanismi 
that will never lose its gleam. 

Yes, they are singing Jolson’s praises, but 
no praise is as beautiful as his singing. An¬ 
other star IS in the heavens. Strike up the 
band! Gabriel, blow your horn! Play the 
celestial harp! Jolson sings again, and how 
the angels must be applauding—for this 
magical troubadour is now performing on 
another stage. 

Angels, you ain’t heard nuttin* yet. 

Mrs, A1 Jolson, Just on the long-distance 
phone, requested that flowers be omitted 
and the money intended for them be turned 
over to your local American Heart Association. 


Britain Becomes a Creditor Power 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
offering for inclusion in the Record an 
article which appeared in the November 
23, 1950, Paris edition of the London 
Daily Mail entitled “Britain Becomes a 
Creditor Power.'’ Its author is Richard 
Denman, who writes for the Economist, 
a publication widely credited as authori¬ 
tative on matters of British economics. 

In summary, Mr. Denman’s article 
shows an improvement during the past 2 
years in the British balance of trade, 
and in their foreign capital investments. 
It also points out that, while some of the 
favorable trade balance is reflected in 
accounts due other parties within the 
sterling bloc, there is, nevertheless, sub¬ 
stantial improvement. In essence, it 
seems that Mr. Denman's writings sup¬ 
port the validity of reexamination of our 
foreign lending programs, and support 
the fact that legislators can and should 
take an objective look at our foreign-aid 
policies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Brwaiw Becomes a Creditor Povter 
(By Richard Deuman) 

As a world creditor power Britain has been 
sliding back sadly over the past three decades. 
Two world wars fought within a single gen¬ 
eration (and fought for considerable periods 
on a strict cash basis in respect of purchase 
from allies) have encroached heavily on the 
overseas investments that had been accumu^ 
lated by thrifty generations of forebears. A 
growing and, within reason, desirable con¬ 
cern for social security and economic stabil¬ 
ity at home have raised standards of con- 
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sumption and left smaller surpluses available 
for investment overseas. 

Heavy taxation, the concomitant of war 
and of the welfare state, has gone far to de¬ 
molish the capacity to save and to stem the 
flow of private investment from which 
British capital exports have in the past 
been fed. 

At the end of the war the disordered state 
of the British balance of payments suggested 
that Britain’s days as an exporter of capital 
were over. In fact, Britain had perforce 
tu become a large importer of capital—in 
1946 to the tune of £348,000,000, in 1947 of 
£b58,000,000. 

The position has, however, been chang¬ 
ing significantly in the last few months. 
Even in 1946 and 1947 it should be noted 
that within the context of an over-all defi¬ 
cit in the balance of payments, and while 
therefore under compulsion to borrow, 
Britain could and did make certain invest¬ 
ments abroad. It was borrowing with one 
hand and lending with the other. 

BACK IN THE LEAD 

A position has now been reached in which 
Britain is again running overseas surpluses 
that have brought It back to the forefront 
of capital exporting nations. In the first 
half of 1950 the surplus achieved on current 
balance of payments amounted to £52,000,- 
OOC and this, allowing for the grants 
received by the United Kingdom from the 
United States and the amount put to re¬ 
serve, allowed the investments to increase 
by the modest figure of £16,000,000. 

The position in subsequent months has 
improved by leaps and bounds. We have re¬ 
cently had the October overseas trade figures 
which make it possible to project balance 
of payments estimates over the first 4 months 
of the second half of 1960. In this period 
imports amounted to £857,000,000 and total 
exports to £777,000,000, giving a visible 
deficit of £80,000,000. 

As they appear in the trade returns these 
figures are misleading because exports are 
valued at the moment at which they are put 
on hoard ship in this country, while im¬ 
ports include the cost of insurance and 
freight costs which are mainly paid to Brit¬ 
ish companies and which should not there¬ 
fore be regarded as a debit item In the bal¬ 
ance of payments. It is normal to make 
an allowance of about 11 percent for this 
item of freight and insurance. Deducting 
this from the import total the visible trade 
account no longer shows a deficit but a sur¬ 
plus of £14,000,000. 

INVISIBLE EARNINGS 

This still leaves completely out of account 
the Invisible earnings such as investment in¬ 
terest, profits of banking and insurance com¬ 
panies abroad and last, but by no means 
least, the profits on overseas trading oper¬ 
ations of British oil companies which, In 
the first half of 1960, brought In a net sur¬ 
plus of £160,000.000. 

Assuming that the surplus on these items 
has been no greater—and there Is strong 
reason to believe that It has grown with 
the rise in commodity prices—it would ap¬ 
pear that in the 4 months July to October 
1960 the balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom showed a surplus of around £150,- 
000,000, or at a rate of £360,000,000 a year. 

Allowing for the continued Improvement 
in invisible items it would be reasonable to 
say that the balance of payments is now 
running at a quite remarkable figure of 
£400,000,000 a year surplus. This is almost 
up to the standard Britain used to maintain 
in the heyday of its role as an exporter of 
capital—^allowing that Is, for changes in the 
value of money. 

In the light of the figures which have 
recently been published showing the United 
Kingdom surplus with other members of the 
European Payments Union, these estimates 
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of the over-all balance of payments do not 
strike any incongruous note. In October 
alone Britain’s surplus with the European 
Payments Union amounted to £80,000,000. 
This was met as to £5,000,000 by the use of 
existing sterling resources by other member 
nations, but even so this left the net sur¬ 
plus at the very striking figure of £75,000,000. 

WORLD’S BANKER STILL 

In the July-September quarter the com¬ 
parable smplus accumulated by Britain 
amounted to £28,600,000, so that a cumula¬ 
tive credit of £103,500,000 had in fact been 
built up by Britain over the 4 months pe¬ 
riod with the countries of western Europe 
alone. 

Much of this surplus is attributable to the 
exports of the rest of the sterling area to 
the countries in question. But it should he 
noted that it is Britain which takes the 
burden of the surplus. Australia, for ex¬ 
ample, is duly paid in sterling for the wool 
she exports to France or Germany and while, 
on the one hand, Britain is accumulating 
a credit with EPU as a result of these 
operations, it may also see the sterling bal¬ 
ances held in London on Australian account 
increasing by a corresponding amount. 

This is a typical instance of the way in 
which London still acts as banker to the 
world. The surpluses which Britain has 
built up with the European countries have 
now more than absorbed the initial debit, 
equivalent to $160,000,000, with which the 
United Kingdom was saddled at the outset 
of its membership of EPU, and in addi¬ 
tion has allowed Britain to build up a credit 
position equivalent to $140,600,000 with 
EPU. 

One reservation has already been made 
about this good showing, namely, the ex¬ 
tent to which the rest of the sterling area 
has contributed to it. Another concerns 
the tendency for hot money to come to 
Britain from Europe. 

NEED rOE CAUTION 

It is probable that all payments for ster¬ 
ling imports into Europe have recently been 
made “on the nail,” whereas many pay¬ 
ments due from the sterling area to Europe 
have been postponed In anticipation of 
an up-valuation of sterling. However false 
this premise may be, the operations based 
on it contributed an element of imperma¬ 
nence and artificiality to the surplus which 
the sterling area has been able to build 
With Europe in this period. 

There is, therefore, some need to tread 
cautiously in allowing this improvement to 
lead to a considerable relaxation of import 
controls or to a generous expansion in over¬ 
seas investments. What should be done 
is to use a substantial part of the surplus 
as an accumulation to reserves. That is in 
fact what is being done. 

An Immense field of development lies open 
for British capital. There are great plana 
of development in Africa and in south and 
southeast Asia. Much of this will have to 
be undertaken on official account and it 
is to be hoped, in this context, that the 
expensive lesson learnt in the east African 
agricultural development schemes will have 
been taken to heart. 

Mining development in South Africa Is 
still waiting for more British capital. The 
oil companies have In hand an immense 
development program, most of which will 
Involve overseas expenditure. There is 
plenty of work to do for any surplus in Its 
balance of payments which Britain can 
accumulate for Investment abroad. 

The danger Is not that there will be too 
little to do but that we may attempt too 
much and by overinvestment give a further 
push to that vicious circle of Inflation which 
has the economy of the whole world well and 
truly in its grip. 
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The Need for Decision in the War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 7 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, an article setting forth the 
necessity for a decision in the war in 
Korea, which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star of November 29, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen May Cry, Peace, Peace 

One hundred and seventy-five years have 
rolled by since Patrick Henry made his 
famous address to the Richmond Assembly— 
since he chided the gentlemen who were cry¬ 
ing peace when there was no peace; since 
he warned against the inclination of man to 
Indulge in the illusions of hope; since he 
asked whether we shall gather strength by 
irresolution and inaction. Throughout 
those years millions of men have given up 
their lives for the freedoms and liberties 
which Patrick Henry so ably championed. 
And yet, despite all of the sacrifices, despite 
all of mankind’s material advances since 
1775, the remaining citadels of freedom and 
liberty in the world are threatened as they 
have never been threatened before. 

Patrick Henry was trying to arouse his 
fellow men, to prod them into throwing off 
the shackles of the mind so they would be 
able to see and understand the real nature 
of the crisis which had already begun to en¬ 
gulf them. We need something of the same 
thing today. We need to take another look 
at the assumptions and the hopes upon 
which our course of action has been based. 
We need to ask ourselves whether we have 
lapsed into a state of mind where the long¬ 
ing for peace and the dread of war have 
combined to blind us to the fact that in 
the larger sense there is no peace. We need 
to face up to the fact that we will drift 
into certain disaster unless we are willing to 
make decisions, perhaps painful decisions, 
and then act intelligently upon them. 

What is one to think of the fantastic 
spectacle in the United Nations where the 
Chinese Communists, with blood on their 
hands, stand in the role of accuser and Rus¬ 
sia’s Mr. Malik puts the United States in 
the defendant’s box? Not until yesterday, 
and then at the last possible moment, did 
our delegate, Mr. Austin, revise his prepared 
speech to bring a complaint of aggression 
against the Chinese. What is the rationale 
of this topsy-turvy business? It was the 
United Nations which decreed the use of 
armed force against the North Korean ag¬ 
gressors. Does anyone believe that the UN 
can serve the interests of peace, or of se¬ 
curity, by seeking a place to hide from this 
new and uglier fact of Chinese aggression? 

In his earlier remarks to the General As¬ 
sembly's political committee, Mr. Dulles, 
representing this country, devoted most of 
his effort to a review of the occasions upon 
which the United States has demonstrated 
its good will toward China. He spoke of the 
bond which this record has forged between 
the people of China and the people of the 
United States—a bond “that the Soviet 
Government is now trying, and I am con¬ 
vinced fruitlessly, to break.” At the moment 
that Mr. Dulles was speaking a Chinese Cofn- 
munist army of 200,000 men was smashing 
through the front of the UN forces in 


Korea—an assault which General MacArthur 
describes as an “entirely new war.“ Is it 
possible to square Mr. Dulles’ hopeful words 
with the fact of what the Chinese are doing? 
Can we have peace with the Chinese people 
by closing our diplomatic eyes when their 
leaders wage open war against us’ 

If there is one clear fact which emerges 
from all this busines, it is the fact that we 
are at war, now. It is not a final, all-out 
war, but it is war nevertheless And it is 
a war which has taught certain lessons and 
Which raises still other questions 

We should be asking ourselves whether 
our policy of containment has not been tried, 
and found wanting. That policy was based 
on the assumption that the Communists, 
and the Russian Communists, in particular, 
would continue to expand unless checked by 
a show of force, but that they would not 
expand at the risk of war. The thought 
was that the Russians could be held m check, 
or contained, by interposing against them 
our own military forces, or the forces of 
allies that had become economically and 
militarily strong. To say the least, that as¬ 
sumption has become an exceedingly dubious 
one, if for no other reason than that the 
containing military forces simply do not 
exist. 

But if the policy of containment has failed, 
what alternatives are left? 

One possibility is a political settlement in 
Asia which would enable us to break off the 
war. This, no doubt, is being carefully ex¬ 
plored. But we should not build false hopes. 
It is unlikely that a settlement can be made 
which will not leave the Communists as mas¬ 
ters of Asia, and if we voluntarily accept such 
a settlement we must expect to pay the 
price In loss of prestige and potential allies 
throughout the world. If we reject such a 
settlement we might be forced to get out 
of Asia as best we can. If that should hap¬ 
pen the minimum penalty would be the loss 
of everything we have been fighting for 
there. 

Another possibility is that we may accept 
what comes in Korea, and go on from there. 
But where will we go and how will we get 
there? 

If the decision should be to fight and not to 
retreat, we must face the question of whom 
we are to fight, and where and how. 

Such a decision as this could be expected 
to result only in total war. "We would be at 
war with Russia, and with all of the satellites 
that Russia could bring into the battle. Con¬ 
sidering the enormous superiority in man¬ 
power that the enemy would have—and man¬ 
power of excellent fighting qualities if one 
may judge from our experience in Korea— 
could we hope to fight on the ground any¬ 
where in Asia or Europe? Would a war of 
land armies spell disaster for us? 

Could we fight and in any sense win such 
a war with air power? The atom bomb and 
the long-range bomber are certainly the 
most effective and perhaps the only useful 
weapons we would have at our disposal in a 
full-scale war if It should come in the near 
future. What is the state of our thinking 
with respect to these weapons and their pos¬ 
sible use? 

A commission of eminent men, headed by 
Bishop Angus Dun, of Washington, has taken 
the position, in a report to the Federal Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, that we would be justified in 
using the atom bomb or any comparable wea¬ 
pon only after it has been used by an enemy. 

This position, of course, was taken on moral 
grounds, But we should also consider its 
military implications. Suppose that this 
kind of thinking should prevail and that we 
should find ourselves at war with Russia. 
Where and how would we fight? Would we 
send an American army across 3,000 miles of 
ocean and attempt to fight the Russians and 
their satellites in Europe? If so, what is one 
to think of the hundreds of thousands* 
probably millions, of American soldiers who 


would be sent to their deaths in that opera¬ 
tion’ And how would we get at the real 
centers of Russian military power deep in 
the Soviet heartland? Have we forgotten 
the fate which overtook the German army 
that Hitler sent marching into Russia? Is 
there really any valid reason, moral or other¬ 
wise, why we must v/ait until the Russians 
have blasted our industrial centers before 
we blast theirs? Has anyone a moral right 
to insist that our hands remain tied until 
untold numbers of American civilians have 
been killed and maimed by the enemy? 

Certainly all of these are questions that 
the American people should be thinking 
about, and thinking very seriously about, to¬ 
day It is much easier, of course, to ask 
questions than it is to know what the an¬ 
swers should be. No layman has the com¬ 
petency to make the decisions that are press¬ 
ing in upon us. Still, the decisions will have 
to be made, we cannot escape them. And 
that force which we speak of as public opin¬ 
ion will play its part. 

This being so, there is compelling need 
for a public opinion which rests on facts as 
the people are best able to ascertain the facts. 
We have moved too close to the edge of 
disaster to accept decisions that are shaped 
by the cry for peace when there is no peace. 
We should admit to ourselves that any de¬ 
cisions will be hard decisions. There is noth¬ 
ing left to us except a choice among evils. 
If this seems to be a repelling outlook, let 
us remember that it is true, and true in a 
very literal sense, that we have come to the 
point where our survival depends upon our 
ability and our willingness to make decisions 
that are hard to make, and to act upon them^ 
with determination once they have been 
made. If we let ourselves be borne along 
Irresolutely by the current of events, we 
shall certainly be carried to total disaster. 


The Folly of Our Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr, President, re¬ 
cently a 21-year-old student of the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona, Charles J. Farring¬ 
ton, Jr., of Tucson, Ariz., who is studying 
for the ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
prepared a paper for an English theme 
entitled *‘The Folly of Our Bipartisan 
Foreign Policy.” The paper was well 
prepared and contains much food for 
thought. It also indicates a growing in¬ 
terest among the young people of the 
country in our foreign affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
paper be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

The Polly op Our Bipartisan Foreign Fouicy 
The Republican Party has a job to do. 
That job is to chart a course for American 
foreign policy that will synchronize with the 
fundamental economic and political necessi¬ 
ties of this Nation. The primary obligation 
of government, in all instances, is to safe¬ 
guard the rights of its clti!?©ns. The great¬ 
est contribution which the United States can 
make to the peace and freedom of the world 
is the development of its own material and 
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Spiritual resources to a height of efficiency 
that no enemy can possihiy overcome. A 
vigilant and stable American Republic can 
do more to inspire the libert'^es of the world 
than any other source of confidence. It is on 
this premise that the Republican Party must 
fulfill its responsibility to the American 
people. 

The present Democratic administration 
has shown little inclination toward such an 
objective. Instead, it has consistently sac¬ 
rificed the interests of the United States in 
order to perpetuate international esteem for 
itself. It has made appeasement its watch¬ 
word and meddlesome world saving its prin¬ 
cipal industry. And its policies have been 
dictated, for the most part, by neither the 
wishes and hopes of the American people 
nor the practical wisdom of their elected 
representatives, but, rather, by a disreputable 
assortment of starry-eyed visionaries in the 
State Department who are more concerned 
with promoting the cultural assimilation of 
heathen tribes at the far corners of the 
earth than with the preservation of the 
rights and dignities of free men. It is this 
present Democratic administration which 
was repudiated by the voters in the election 
last November, thus making way for the 
capable, sincere, and courageous leadership 
which the Republican Party has the suffi¬ 
ciency to provide. 

In assuming this obligation, however, the 
GOP must rectify certain erroneous assump¬ 
tions in its own philosophy. It must, of 
course, equip itself with a foreign policy pro¬ 
gram that is both dynamic and practical; 
it cannot succeed merely because of the 
tragic failures of the Democrats. Neither, 
though, should the Republican Party regard 
all of its own views as right and those of the 
Democrats as all wrong. A party In control 
of a Government for 18 years has opportuni¬ 
ties to do many good things as well as many 
bad things, though it is the established 
tendency of administrations too long in 
power to become corrupt and frayed in their 
thinking and to do the bad things too often. 
Por such a reason men are dying in Korea 
today. The Republican Party will be more 
adequate to its task If It avoids rigidity of 
opinion and extremism of any sort. 

> Probably the greatest aid to future con¬ 
structive government by Republicans will 
be found in a release from the shackles of 
so-called bipartisanship. This is a lofty 
propaganda term which describes the Idea of 
government by coalition or government 
without challenge. It was conceived during 
the 1944 election campaign through the com¬ 
bined wishes of the two presidential candi¬ 
dates and, ostensibly, the Department of 
State. It implies equal party representation 
in the formation of administrative and legis¬ 
lative policies, in the present instance those 
having to do with foreign affairs. For pur¬ 
poses of presenting a unified front to the rest 
of the world it is an attractive Ideal, though 
such a shallow display is nob the true end 
of our Government. In another sense, bi¬ 
partisanship contradicts the basic Intention, 
of the two-party system, which is that the 
government of the majority party shall be 
strengthened by a system of checks and bal¬ 
ances emanating from the opposition and 
challenge of the minority. The whole his¬ 
tory of this Nation, la matters both foreign 
and domestic, reflects the merit of govern¬ 
ment sustained by argument, persuasion, and 
compromise. The fact that it negates such 
a democratic procedure renders bipartisan¬ 
ship wholly inadvisable. Furthermore, it 
does not work. 

Fven though It was apparently more of a 
hindrance than a help to them during the 
1944 presidential campaign, Republicans con¬ 
tinued to pursue bipartisanship in foreign 
policies in the desperate hope that, after all, 
such mutual effort would afford a surer way 
to peace In the world. The full extent of 
their miscalculation is not yet understood, 
bu^ there is a rumbling of awareness In Re- 
pubhoan ranks which cannot fail soon to 


comprehend the enormity of the bipartisan 
hoax. The light of reality is penetrating a 
fateful illusion. The whole effect of bipar¬ 
tisanship in foreign affairs has been to give 
the Republican Party a share of the blame 
for Democratic mistakes, and thus to weaken 
the prestige of the GOP in all phases of legis¬ 
lative and a,dministrative planning Wiiile 
such prominent Republicans as Governor 
Dewey, Senator Vandenberg, Harold Stassen, 
John Foster Dulles, and Representative 
Charles A. Eaton have actively advocated 
bipartisan foreign policy, their influence on 
this Government’s decisions has been largely 
nominal, and actual Republican participa¬ 
tion, m most cases, has been limited to pub¬ 
lic sponsorship or endorsement of the admin¬ 
istration’s proposals by these and other of 
the party’s leaders. Bipartisanship is “me- 
too-ism” of the worst kind, and it has, on the 
whole, produced a rather shameful display 
of gullibility on the part of otherwise reli¬ 
able statesmen. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that Republicans will soon realize that the 
kind of bipartisanship the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration practices can eventually frus¬ 
trate all efforts for a just and honorable 
foreign policy, and will surely reduce the 
Republican Party in both its stature and its 
purpose. 

In spite of claims by both parties, there 
was no bipartisanship in the election cam¬ 
paign of 1944. At the time pJaiis were under 
way for the proposed United Nations organi¬ 
zation, and the Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence was In progress. President Roosevelt 
had every reason to welcome the request of 
his Republican opponent, Thomas E. Dewey, 
for information and consultation regarding 
the problems of world peace, since the effect 
of such cooperation was to be the elimina¬ 
tion of foreign policy as an issue in the cam¬ 
paign. This was, in fact, a stroke of salva¬ 
tion for the third-term Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration inasmuch as the bipartisan symbol 
suggested blanket Republican approval of 
Democratic foreign policies, past and pres¬ 
ent. Governor Dewey, scrupulously careful 
not to criticize the administration for its 
failures and errors, was vigorous in his sup¬ 
port of the proposed world peace organiza¬ 
tion. There is considerable justification for 
the claim that if he had not so well re¬ 
spected the terms of this pseudo-alliance, 
and, instead, had exposed the shocking facts 
of existing foreign relations to the voters, he 
might have been elected President in spite 
of the classic bipartisan plea of the Demo¬ 
crats that we should not change horses in 
the middle of the stream. That the Repub¬ 
lican candidate did not risk such an expose 
certainly demonstrates his high-principled 
patriotism during time of war, but subse¬ 
quent events in the International field give 
no indication that bipartisan attitudes have 
actually deterred the coturse of catastrophe. 

There was no bipartisanship at the Yalta 
Conference In 1946, where a physically sick 
and mentally deteriorated President made 
disastrous commitments regarding Asiatic 
policy, the consequences of which are not 
even now fully apparent. Nor was It a bi¬ 
partisan spirit which refused to turn its back 
on a convicted Communist spy, formerly of 
high rank in the Government service. No 
bipartisan policy complacently witnessed the 
conquest of Nationalist China by Communist 
terrorism, defining it as only “the rise of 
simple peasants’* in an agrarian reform. 
And it was not the voice of bipartisanship 
which advised that we let Korea fall, but not 
let it look like we pushed it. It was not a 
bipartisan team which whitewashed a con¬ 
gressional investigation of subversives in the 
State Department; it was a former Demo¬ 
cratic United States Senator, seeking despe¬ 
rately to protect hla party from the humilia¬ 
tion eff its own unethical adventures and 
asaoclations. Neither were they bipartisan 
candidates who were elected to Congress last 
November by an electorate outraged over the 
conduct of foreign affairs; they were Republi¬ 
can candidates who spoke out in defense of 


America and her people, and against the 
appeasement and pampering of Communists. 
Yet the present Democratic administz’ation 
seeks to brand as immoral or isolationist any¬ 
one cautious enough and practical enough 
to be moved by this disgraceful record oi too 
many years of too many blunders in United 
States foieign policy. 

The folly of our bipartisan foreign policy 
has been demonstrated time and time again 
Bipartisanship is a myth, a convenient device 
for those who cannot bear alone the conse¬ 
quences of their own failures It is contrary 
to every precept of this Republic. And it 
docs not v.?ork. 

Once the Republican Party divests itself 
of its tendency to acquiesce or politely assent 
to the theories of the majority party, it can 
move forward freely and confidently toward 
the goals of the American heritage. Such 
objectives have been gradually and deliber¬ 
ately abandoned during the past 18 years of 
government by fashion and fancy. They 
must be restored to the consciousness of free 
men everywhere. The Republican Party 
must begin now to apply the principles of 
firmness, consistency, and Justice to all 
policies affecting the lives and happiness of 
the citizens of the United States. It must 
build for America a foreign policy that will 
promote liberty and peace in the world with¬ 
out reducing the standards and opportuni¬ 
ties of this Nation. It must have faith in its 
own ability to rescue America from the verge 
of economic, political, social, and spiritual 
disaster The Republican Party must not, 
indeed it dare not. fail the Republic. 


Tough Turkey—Middle-East Watchdog 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), J1950 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, this 
is not the first time I have had occasion 
to make some verbal references to our 
ally, Turkey. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Record, 
an article entitled **Tough Turkey— 
Middle-East Watchdog,’* written by L. 
Edgar Prina, and published in today’s 
V/ashington Evening Star. I shall read 
but one sentence, however, because we 
have so few occasions in these days on 
which we take considerable comfort and 
pleasure in the expenditure of some of 
our relief money abroad. I read the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of tlie article; 

When the American taxpayer contemplates 
the aid-money spent since World War 11, 
he probably will come up with the verdict of 
most of our military experts: Where have the 
dollars been spent more wisely or to better 
advantage than In Turkey, guardian of the 
Middle East, 

X simply want to add that I think we 
may take a great deal of comfort from 
the stanch support which Turkey has 
given to us in this present difficulty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Tovgm Tubkjet —MxwLn Bast Waxchdoo 

(By L, Edgar Prina) 

The heroic demonstration of fighting 
prowess by the 6,000-man Turkish brigade 
in Korea has afforded the peoples of the free 
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world this comforuing thought: There are 
375,000 more like them in the army at home. 

And should the Soviet Union make an ag¬ 
gressive move toward the Dardanelles, the 
Sues, or the Near East, the Turks probably 
could put nearly 2,000,000 trained men in 
uniform, thanks to universal military train¬ 
ing 

That the tough, hard-bitten Turkish sol¬ 
dier IS a first-class fighting man may come as 
a pleasant surprise to many Americans, but 
not so to the Turks. An official of the Turk¬ 
ish Embassy here, commenting on reports 
describing the exploits of his countrymen in 
Korea, said: 

“Give us a piece of territory to defend, 
and—depend on it—we’ll defend it to the 
end. We Turks haven’t had a chance to show 
what we can do as soldiers since we drove 
out the invading Greek and Allied armies 
in the early twenties ” 

The hand-picked Turkish brigade in Korea 
is a self-supporting, reinforced unit—a sort 
of souped-up regimental combat team It 
has its own artillery and communications. 
It carries a replacement pool, medical or¬ 
ganization, postal, and mess staffs. 

Even men of the housekeeping units have 
got into the fight. The Embassy spokesman 
said that many of the cooks demanded to be 
allowed to go up front, contending they were 
soldiers first and cooks second. They got 
permission. 

These fighting cooks were with other ele¬ 
ments of the brigade cut off by the Chinese 
Reds last week. Low on ammunition, the 
Turks fixed bayonets and charged When 
the action was completed 200 Reds lay dead 
and 200 others had been taken prisoner. 

An American unit fought its way up to 
the Turks, providing an escape route. But 
the Turkish commander, Brigadier General 
Yazicki, declined to flee the trap. “We are 
killing too many Chinese,” he said. 

The Turks finally broke out, carrying their 
wounded on their backs, after fighting a 
courageous rear-guard action to aid retreat¬ 
ing Eighth Army troops. About 500 of them 
were killed. 

The Turkish armed forces, which have 
been unified for 16 years, are commanded 
by Gen. Nuri Yamut. He has more power, 
relatively, than General Bradley, Chairman 
of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Yamut 
has the final say. Serving under him are 
Gen. Kurtdjebe Noyan, Army chief; Admiral 
Sadik Altindjan of the Navy, and Gen. Mu- 
zasser Goksenim of the Air Force. 

Universal military training has been in 
effect in Turkey for many years. Men be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 and 28 are required 
to serve for 18 months. Those who have had 
high school education or less are put in 
the noncommissioned ranks. College grad¬ 
uates are given officer training, but normally 
they can advance only to company grade 
rank. 

The professional officer corps, up to the 
rank of general, are trained at the military 
college. Generals and admirals attend the 
staff college. Turkey keeps the officer corps 
large enough, even in peacetime, to meet 
the needs of full mobilization. 

Before our joint military mission for aid 
to Turkey began functioning under the Tru¬ 
man doctrine in 1947, Turkey never had a 
cadre of noncommissioned officers—the back¬ 
bone of our armed services. Now, how¬ 
ever, careers have been opened up for sneh 
men in the Turkish forces. 

That isn’t the only way the Turks have 
benefited from American aid. More than 
$1,800,000,000 has gone to Turkey and Greece 
in the last 3 years in the form of Truman 
doctrine, EGA, and mutual defense assistance 
program grants. With this money, modern 
equipment and training have been provided. 
Standardization of weapons is under way, 
and a network of military roads is being con¬ 
structed. The 650-member military mission 
Is training Turks to tram Turks. 


Acting on the recommendation of Amer¬ 
ican experts, the Turks actually have cut 
down the size of their standing army from 
the 500,000-man force it maintained in 1947. 
Today they have a compact, hard-hitting 
machine of 22-25 divisions of about 15,000 
men each. 

In September, the Turkish armed forces 
held what has been officially described as 
extremely successful large-scale military 
maneuvers. Tanks, planes, and ships par¬ 
ticipated. 

The Turks say that theirs is not purely a 
defensive force, and point out that they 
could. 111 the event of a Russian attack in 
Western Europe, smash at the Soviet flank. 

Turkey has been negotiating a mutual 
defense pact v/ith Greece which, when con¬ 
summated, may later include Italy and Yugo¬ 
slavia. Such a liue-up would put a very 
sizable force on Russia’s flank. 

Turkey’s chief strength lies not alone in 
its 2,000,000 bayonets, but in the unity of 
its 20,500,000 citizens. Since it broke with 
the past in 1923, under Ataturk, it has em¬ 
braced v/estern ideals and democratic prin¬ 
ciples. Its firmness in the face of heavy 
Soviet pressure has earned it a high place 
in the ranks of the free nations. 

When the American taxpayer contem¬ 
plates the aid money spent since World War 
II, he probably will come up with the ver¬ 
dict of most of our military experts: No¬ 
where have the dollars been spent more 
wisely or to better advantage than in Turkey, 
guardian of the Middle East. 


An Appraisal of Our Position Today 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
therein an address delivered by John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher of the 
Miami Herald and other leading daily 
papers. I particularly mention the Mi¬ 
ami Plerald for the reason this is one of 
the outstanding papers of the State of 
Florida. This address was made before 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau at 
Chicago, Ill. 

I think the address is most timely for 
it is a true appx'aisal of our position to¬ 
day in the world. 

Mr. Knight, who is one of the out¬ 
standing thinkers of our Nation, has 
placed his hand on the pulse of the times 
and I commend this address to the peo¬ 
ple of our Nation in these trying, serious, 
and critical times. 

I was fortunate in hearing this address 
over the radio and was so impressed with 
it that I thought it should be placed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional ^Rec¬ 
ord for the readers thereof to get the 
benefit of this excellent address. The 
address follows: 

An Appraisal of Our Position Todat 

It is indeed a very great privilege to ad¬ 
dress the Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
which, like the 90 other better business 
bureaus in the United States and Canada, 
is dedicated to the principle of responsibility 
and self-regulation. 

Your general purpose, as I understand it, 
is “to promote Integrity and create con¬ 


fidence in advertising, selling, and all other 
phases of business ” 

This is all important because the Ameri¬ 
can mass producing, mass selling and mass 
distribution economy rests upon consumer 
faith. 

Your slogan: Public confidence counts 
most, exemplifies what might be called the 
public service of private business. 

Your example of self-discipline in busi¬ 
ness Illustrates what can be done in normal 
times without the doubtful benefit of Gov¬ 
ernment edicts or bureaucratic rulings 

I commend you for your initiative, vision, 
and sense of social responsibility. 

These are characteristics of which the 
American businessman has every right to 
feel justly proud. 

They give vitality to a system of free 
competition and add strength to an eco¬ 
nomic structure which, despite its imper¬ 
fections, has not only supported the world 
but still stands firm and erect under the 
mounting burdens which it is called upon 
to carry. 

I address you as an ordinary citizen who 
is gravely concerned, as all of us must be. 
over today’s discouraging news from Korea 
and the present position of the United States 
in world and domestic affairs. 

We, if I may presume to speak for those 
of similar persuasion, are not thinking as 
the blind followers of any political party, 
as burning internationalists or smug isola¬ 
tionists, or as the disciples of any social or 
economic group. 

We are interested, primarily, In a rededi¬ 
cation to the principles and moral attributes 
which carved this Nation out of a wilderness 
and built it progressively into a position of 
world leadership, judged by any standard 
you may care to select. 

But it is not my purpose to declaim upon 
the blessings which we possess nor to dwell 
upon the virtues of other generations which 
are always magnified with the passage of 
time. 

It is rather to make an appraisal of the 
present day world factors which are deter¬ 
mining, not only the direction in which this 
country is headed, hut also the fate of civili¬ 
zation. 

In any analysis, whether it be of your busi¬ 
ness or the gargantuan task of assessing the 
ills of the universe, it is essential that we 
take account of the factors and decisions of 
the past. 

Although some deny it, it is my belief that 
our present international difficulties were 
born out of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s firm con¬ 
viction that he could handle the Russians. 

The validity of Roosevelt’s assumption is 
debatatile since he died at a most crucial 
stage of the war. 

The record, however, shows that conces¬ 
sions he and Churchill made to the Russians 
at Tehran and Yalta are responsible in no 
small degree for the plight of the world to¬ 
day. 

The Balkans, excepting Greece, were en¬ 
trusted to the tender mercies of Premier 
Stalin. The deal which brought Russia into 
the war against Japan 6 days before the Em¬ 
peror’s capitulation may have been thought 
militarily expedient at the time but it proved 
to be a tragic blunder. 

The decision to let the Russians take Ber¬ 
lin led to the impossible arrangement which 
gave the Russian military commander abso¬ 
lute authority in that area, save for the iso¬ 
lated zones occupied by the Americans, 
British, and French. 

Russia later used this authority to Impose 
a blockade which was eventually broken by 
the Berlin airlift after months of effort and 
at a staggering cost. 

Had Roosevelt lived, perhaps a better re¬ 
lationship would have been developed with 
the Russians but because of his faith in them 
and Stalin’s realization at Potsdam that he 
was dealing with less able men than Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill, our efforts for world 
peace have been blocked at every turn. 
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In my humble judgment, we have failed 
also to use the normal procedures of diplo¬ 
macy to find possible areas of agreement be¬ 
tween ourselves and the Kremlin. 

When Stalin in February of 1949 indicated 
that he was ready to open peace discussions 
wixh President Truman, that overture was 
curtly dismissed by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson as Russian propaganda. 

Ri^ssian demands on the United Nations 
are countered by American threats; vitupera¬ 
tion IS met with acrimony. 

Now, when the President very properly 
gives assurances that we want no conflict 
with the Moscow-dominated Chinese Reds, 
his expression or good faith is ignored by the 
Chinese Communist leaders and their 
masters in the Kremlin. 

Can it be that our boasting of long-range 
bombers which can demolish industrial Rus¬ 
sia, the angry threats of our diplomats, and 
loose talk of a preventive war have made us 
the prisoners of our own propaganda? 

Last spring and early summer I revisited 
England and France and made a short 
though profitable and enlightening visit to 
Berlin and Western Germany. 

I had not been in England since 1944, the 
year of the V-bomb and the Normandy in¬ 
vasion. The change was striking. The peo¬ 
ple had lost that drawn, tired look and 
seemed to be in excellent spirits despite the 
many things about which they might justly 
complain. 

Outwardy, things looked good. The sur¬ 
face impression was that come what may, 
these rugged, stout-hearted Britishers would, 
through sheer determination, face up to any 
problem that might lie ahead. 

On the economic side, the British have 
taken full advantage of Marshall-plan as¬ 
sistance. 

In England the Marshall plan is i/cll un¬ 
derstood. It has been adequately publicized 
and every factory wall holds posters which 
explain to the British worker exactly what 
the Marshall plan is, how it works, and what 
it means to them individually. 

Moreover, the British produciion-for-ex- 
port drive have been a conspicuous success 
because of the patient willingness of the 
British people to deprive themselves of con¬ 
sumer goods in order to stabilize and im¬ 
prove their economy. 

As a result the so-called dollar gap is 
virtually closed and it is the considered 
opinion of many British businessmen ‘and 
economists tha-^ no further help of the kind 
represented by the Marshall plan is now 
required. 

On the debit side of the ledger stands 
the British Socialist Government, 

Through the over-accentuation of welfare 
and cradle-to-the-grave security schemes, 
plus the punitive taxation needed to pay for 
them, it has destroyed incentive and vir¬ 
tually dried up risk capital. 

At the present time, nearly 40 percent of 
the British budget goes to health and wel¬ 
fare, a larger percentage than is used to 
pay for past wars and military defense. 

While the Government's health program 
is enjoying considerable popularity, the cost 
of state medicine is far exceeding the origi¬ 
nal estimates. 

By and large, the nationalization of in¬ 
dustry and confiscatory taxation have been 
the prime factors in retarding competitive 
enterprise, although traditionally the Brit¬ 
ish lean to cartels and the allocation of 
markets and production. 

On the political front, the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment holds a narrow margin over the 
Conservatives in Parliament but the Labor- 
ites have managed to win all decisive issues, 
including the recent decision to proceed with 
nationalization of the highly effleient steel 
industry. 

For the Conservatives, Winston Churchill 
Is still the tireless, dogged, persistent, and 
brilliant leader of the opposition with An¬ 
thony Eden as his chief deputy. The younger 


Conservatives complain that Churchill stands 
in the way of their advancement, but actu¬ 
ally none of them is more than a pale imita¬ 
tion of the old warrior himself. 

The Socialists, Zed by the scholarly Clem 
Attlee, are a heterogeneous lot who quarrel 
furiously within their inner councils but 
manage a sort of unity on party measures. 

“Nye” Bsven, most radical of the cabinet 
ministers, has a consuming ambition to be¬ 
come prime minister. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he is by far the most dangerous 
man in England, and his influence within 
the Labor Party is steadily growing. 

Naive Americans who sometimes look upon 
Britain’s socialism as “toothless” should re¬ 
member that of the major industries; the 
coal mines, the railways, long-distance truck¬ 
ing, gas, electricity, communications, air¬ 
ways, and the Bank of England are already 
state owned 

They should learn from Labor’s victory on 
the steel issue that while the Socialists some¬ 
times hesitate, they never quit, even in days 
of great national peril. 

There is some evidence, however, to indi¬ 
cate that the people of Great Britain are not 
as enamored of state socialism as they were 
in the beginning. 

Recent fay-elections have given Labor can¬ 
didates narrower margins and the working¬ 
man is finding that government ownership 
has not solved all of his dilflculties. 

At this time, it is not too rash to predict 
that the Conservatives have an outside 
chance in the next election. However, the 
hour is so late that even a Conservative vic¬ 
tory would mean that the measures which 
have been enacted undei the pressure of 
war anc'' a Labor government would largely 
remain as a permanent part of British life. 

Two nations could not be more dissimilar 
In their way of life, general outlook, and 
basic integrity than Great Britain and 
France 

No matter what views one may hold of 
Britain’s Socialist Government, the fact re¬ 
mains that the British by pursuing a definite 
plan of action, have made tremendous strides 
toward getting their financial house in order. 

The French, on the other hand, with their 
wonderful agriculture, Industrial facilities, 
and natural resources are living in a fan¬ 
tastic state of unreality. 

The people do not talk of war. The gov¬ 
ernment in power which today attempted 
to resign when the National Assembly de¬ 
manded the trial of the Defense Minister 
for alleged misconduct is fashioned from an 
uneasy coalition of political leaders who 
seem less concerned with the national wel¬ 
fare than with their own prestige and 
position. 

Evasion of taxes In France has developed 
through the years into a fine art and it is 
estimated that at least $1 out of every $4 
assessed escapes the tax gatherer. 

France’s budget has been out of balance 
for so many years that it is no longer a 
leading subject of discussion. 

Politically, France has six major groups 
and any number of fringe movements which 
are constantly shifting in their alinements 
and loyalties. 

Of these six, the Communists have the 
largest representation in the National As¬ 
sembly with approximately 176 votes out of 
618. 

Agi^icultural and Industrial production in 
France exceeds prewar levels but pay Is kept 
low in order to protect the least efficient 
producers. 

The French have had a dollar problem 
similar to that of the British but they have 
not done nearly so well in the export field. 

One of France’s financial problems stems 
from the cost of maintaining five divisions of 
troops In Indochina. This charge about 
equals what France is now receiving from 
the trnited States In Marshall plan aid. 

France is suffering from a lack of strong 
and intelligent leadership. 


Labor unions are honeycombed with 
communism. 

Business and industrial leaders lack the 
sense of social responsibility which we have 
come to expect of them in this country. 

Men prominent in the political life of 
France are, with rare exceptions, vacillating 
and self-seivmg. 

They waste critical hours, days, and 
months debating the subject of reaiming 
Western Germany when time is of the es¬ 
sence in setting up proper defense for West¬ 
ern Europe. 

The Schumaii plan for the integration of 
the British, French, and German coal and 
steel industries is the only demonstration of 
leadership shown by France since the end 
of World War 11. 

The French people are not nearly as aware 
of Marshall plan aid as the Biitish, the 
Eeigians, or the Dutch because they have 
never been adequately informed. 

It is the frequently expressed view that 
the Marshall plan has stopped the spread of 
communism in France. I would agree that 
the pumping of EGA billions into the blood 
stream of the French economy has retarded 
the force of the Communist movement but 
the hard core of communism still remains. 

French factories and business enterprises 
are doing well under the stimulation of 
American dollars, but the average workman 
in a French automobile plant makes about 
27 cents an hour. 

You can’t kill communism that way. 

The big question mark in the minds of 
United States and British military planners 
IS whether the French will fight in case of 
war with Russia 

As I said previously, individual French¬ 
men do not care to talk of war. One in¬ 
fluential Paris newspaper even advocates 
Prance remaining as a neutral zone in 
the event of hostilities. 

There is a strong feeling in France, spring¬ 
ing from the tragic experience of three inva- 
si(nis within 70 years, that occupation is 
better than destruction. 

Will the French fight? If you believe what 
people say, the answer must be a qualified 
“No.” 

However, it is my Impression that if and 
when the Atlantic Pact nations place an 
integrated force of 40 to 60 divisions into 
Western Europe, the French attitude may 
undergo a change. But no one can predict 
how the French will react to tonight’s war 
headlines. 

Before leaving the United States, I had 
planned to be on hand when the Commu¬ 
nist-led East German youth organization 
held its rally in Berlin on May 28. 

As you are well aware, there is no guar¬ 
anteed access to Berlin by road or train. 
The trusting Americans failed to obtain writ¬ 
ten commitments from the Russians when 
the European Advisory Commission was ne¬ 
gotiating the plan of occupancy. 

So Berlin is today a tiny island in a Rus¬ 
sian sea, with east Berlin held by the Com¬ 
munists and west Berlin by the Americans, 
British, and French. 

The first vivid impression of Berlin Is 
the appalling destruction wrought by bomb¬ 
ing and artillery fire. As a basis of com¬ 
parison, I should say that Berlin suffered 
100 times the damage that was visited upon 
London. 

While industrial recovery in Western Ger¬ 
many has been rapid, west Berlin is defi¬ 
nitely a depression area. There are 300,000 
unemployed who manage to eke out an ex¬ 
istence picking up rubble. This project is 
financed with EGA funds. 

The Communist-sponsored youth rally, in 
which about 500,000 youngsters between the 
ages of 9 and 26 participated, was a con¬ 
vincing demonstration of Russian ability to 
organize and Influenoe impressionable minds. 

As the paraders marched by, with their 
bands, antlcapitalistic banners, pictures of 
Communist leaders throughout the world, 
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and shouting “Americans go home, Amer¬ 
icans go home,” one could only conclude 
that here is the Hitler emotional appeal 
all over again, with a new set of slogans and 
blue shirts m place of brown 

The citizens of West Berlin have never 
wavered in the face of these Communistic 
demonstrations. As Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
our military commandant in Berlin, says, 
“They have met every test.” 

We have a very special responsibility in 
Berlin because we are trustees for a couple 
of million people who are standing firm 
against the Russians. 

From American High Commissioner John 
McCioy in Frankfurt, I learned how diflacult 
It is to stimulate Interest in a workable 
democracy, also that even then the problem 
of rearming Germany was a paramount 
issue. 

Still, it seemed obvious that fate would 
decree that Germany be rearmed despite 
the denials of Secretary of State Acheson 
that our policy against rearmament v/ould 
be changed. 

My final impression of Western Germany 
was that people are working and making 
very real progress under a different and try¬ 
ing set of conditions. 

But like the French, they are not yet In 
any mood to fight the Russians. 

Thus far, I have talked exclusively about 
Europe, first, because I have been there re¬ 
cently and, secondly, because in the long 
range scheme of things, the economic sta¬ 
bility and military potential of Western 
Europe will determine whether we are to con¬ 
tinue to live peacefully as free Americans, or 
forced to expend our blood and resources in 
global conflict. 

A superficial appraisal of Western Europe 
could lead to some tragically erroneous con¬ 
clusions. This has been a banner year in 
agriculture; industrial production in some 
instances exceeds prewar levels; tourist Ijusi- 
ness is excellent. 

But nowhere, except in Great Britain, did 
I find much evidence that In the event of 
all out war with Russia we would have many 
stout-heated allies by our side. 

The disappointing lesponse to the United 
Nations call for help in Korea correctly re¬ 
flects the attitude of our allies in the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

To be sure, they have suffered much, their 
economic problems are difficult, their lead¬ 
ership, wavering and often incompetent. 

But I was appalled by their unrealistic 
and almost fatalistic outlook. 

Both in Prance and Italy, the monied 
class—and there is a great deal of wealth in 
tooth countries—^lack social consciousness. 

Workers are underpaid with resultant low 
productivity per man. Business and indus¬ 
try fail to supply inspired leadership. It’s 
every man for himself and the only united 
front I discovered was the phalanx of oppo¬ 
sition to the tax collector. 

Under these conditions, no amount of 
Marshall plan money will ever succeed per¬ 
manently in eradicating communism. 
French businessmen have said to me that 
many of the people who vote Communist 
are no'^ really Communists at all but actually 
only protesters against the government in 
power. 

I received this Information with consider¬ 
able skepticism since I recalled the day when 
General Stllwell told me on Okinawa in 1946 
that the Chinese opposing the Nationalist 
government were not really Communists 
but only agrarian reformers. 

There Is no sound reason, however, why the 
French could not toe a strong and prosperous 
nation. But years of moral decay aided toy a 
venal press, political expediency, and the 
failure to produce atole, conscientious and 
enlightened leadership have consigned her 
to the role of a fifth-rate power. 

On the military side, I saw nothing in 
Europe which could prevent a Russian hlitz 


from reaching the Atlantic coast within a 
matter of weeks. 

That realization is the crux of the discus¬ 
sions which continue between the foreign 
ministers. Sixty or more trained divisions 
must ultimately toe put into the European 
theater if Europe, and the United States, are 
to have any semblance of security from the 
Russian threat. 

It is also my studied opinion, after a series 
of conferences with military leaders, that our 
major effort must toe concentrated in Europe. 

Yet, the plan for an integrated European 
army, including troops from Western Ger¬ 
many, has suffered one delay after another. 

There has been disagreement on standards 
for weapons; Europe wants the United States 
to send her more troops to prove that we 
mean business; we want Europe to show the 
will to defend herself by making the sacri¬ 
fices that are needed for more arms and 
bigger armies. 

There have been months of stalling by the 
French on the question of rearming Ger¬ 
many, months in which I suspect France has 
capitalized upon her traditional fear of the 
Germans to get the additional aid she wants 
from the United States. 

But the time is here to move ahead with 
a skillfully designed plan of action. Neither 
we, nor Europe, can continue to drag our 
feet, nor to underestimate Russian military 
and scientific development. 

There is a calculated risk in this rearma¬ 
ment. One, that we might provoke an at¬ 
tack, and, two, that our economy may be 
wrecked in the process. 

But, in the light of the challenge which 
confronts us, it is a risk that must be taken. 

In Korea, we made the initial mistake of 
underestimating the enemy’s strength. It 
was thought that air and naval units plus 
two American divisions engaged in so-called 
police action could do the Job. 

But the Koreans turned out to be sur¬ 
prisingly well-armed and well trained. 
Rather than being simple North Korean peas¬ 
ants, they were highly specialized, well disci¬ 
plined elite forces. Their Job was to over¬ 
run Korea quickly and be available for de¬ 
ployment elsewhere in Asia when needed. 

While 1 believe that we have no choice 
other than to rebuild our military establish¬ 
ment for all possible eventualities, that does 
not mean that we must resign ourselves to 
the inevitability of war. 

President Truman is to toe commended for 
his address to the United Nations, the most 
statesmanlike of his career, in which he chal¬ 
lenged the world, and Russia in particular, 
to drop the cant and sophistry of mere 
peace talk for a specific plan of universal 
disarmament. 

We should also avoid the temptation to 
threaten a preventive war. 

Talk of this kind is grist for the Soviet 
propaganda mill. It gives Russia the chance 
to point out that United States talks about 
peace but really wants war. 

It also ignores the fact that, at this time, 
we have neither the arms nor the men to 
make good such ill-considered threats. 

Finally, it bows to the idea that a full¬ 
blown war is inevitable; that we had better 
finish it while we can. 

I submit there are better ways to work for 
the peace of the world than by launching an 
attack to stop war. 

May I warn the unthinking optimists in 
this country that a budget of $62,000,000,000 
and the rebuilding of our military strength 
to more than 3,000,000 men will strain the 
American economic system as it has never 
been tested before. 

I make this observation, because unlike 
World War II, there is no foreseeable end to 
the period in which we must tool up for 
war, endure shortages because of inadequate 
stockpiling and maintain a going half-peace, 
half-war economy at the same time. 

The days ahead will impose special respon¬ 
sibilities on all of us; responsibilities and 


obligations that we cannot blithely assign to 
the men in uniform and the heads of our 
Government. 

I have tremendous faith in the common 
sense of the American public. Contrary to 
the view of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in opposition to reexamination of our 
policies, our citizens clearly indicated at the 
recent election that they are deeply con¬ 
cerned over the course we are taking. 

In effect, they demand a reaudit of the 
Government’s domestic and foreign policies. 
It was a victory, not for the Republican high 
command, tout for balance and moderation. 

So let us all be reexaminists, or at least 
proceed to examine and determine whether 
or not the United States can— 

Rebuild its military strength to wartime 
size; 

Rearm and equip the military forces that 
will toe needed in Europe; 

Extend the Marshall plan; 

Adopt the Gray report and the point-4 
program for sharing our wealth with the 
rest of the world. 

Continue to assume primary responsibility 
for what is sometimes ludicrously called 
United Nations action in Korea and, at the 
same time, keep our national debt from 
reaching stratospheric proportions; 

Hold the line against runaway inflation; 

Stave off creeping socialism and remain 
solvent. 

Circumstances dictate the strengthening 
of our national defenses. 

The menacing Russian threat also compels 
us to push ahead with the creation of form¬ 
idable military strength in Europe. 

But this is no time to undertake to save 
China from the Communists; to make mili¬ 
tary commitments in Indochina and other 
parts of the world which are impossible of 
fulfillment; to embrace the socialistic 
schemes which are costing Great Britain 40 
percent of her national budget; to spend 
billions in a futile attempt to stamp out 
world poverty; to finance the underdeveloped 
areas of the earth; to bankrupt the United 
States and lose the struggle to Moscow with¬ 
out a single Russian soldier having been 
sent into battle. 

No, this is the point at which the re¬ 
examination of our resources and potentials 
dictates that first things must come first—■ 
and the highest priorities must go to na¬ 
tional defense and national solvency. 

Even with the billions that have gone to 
Europe in the way of gift loans and Marshall 
plan assistance, the French have the third 
largest Communist Party of any nation; 15 
percent of the French Army is Communist; 
the British are weaseling on a firm settle¬ 
ment in Korea; Europe is reported jolted by 
the United States elections; United Nations 
fighting representation, apart from that fur¬ 
nished by the United States, is negligible; 
Italy has 4,000,000 unemployed, a “paper’* 
army and a larger Communist Party than 
Prance, 

These facts are anything but encouraging 
tout they should warn us against the folly of 
placing too much dependence upon Allies to 
whom capitulation to the enemy may appear 
to be a lesser evil than making Europe a 
battleground for world war III. 

This is the hour when the United States, 
as never before, needs unselfish and patriotic 
leadership from Government, industry, busi¬ 
ness, and labor. 

We need a war-profits tax that will help pay 
the bill but not a politically concocted mon¬ 
strosity that unjustly penalizes young and 
growing industries. 

Still the witch hunters are already howling 
about war profiteers and “money hogs.” 

The businessman has long been the “whip¬ 
ping boy” of the unscrupulous politician, the 
Communist, the long-haired Socialist and the 
reckless labor czar. 

Yet who can say with any semblance of 
truth that as a class, the industrialist or 
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msinessman is any less patriotic than poli- 
icians, labor leaders, professional people or 
iven newspaper editors? 

However, in this fateful crisis, you busi- 
lessmen stand challenged with the rest of 
is to demonstrate that as the grim, realities 
infold, your one overriding consideration 
nust he that no personal sacrifice is too 
jreat to insure the preservation of the great 
and in which we live. 

General MacArthur said a few days ago 
;hat the Korean war was in its final phase. 

But, even as he gave assurances that we 
svould begin to withdraw troops before 
Christmas, the Chinese Communists launched 
1 full-scale attack and dealt crushing re¬ 
verses to the American and South Korean 
forces 

As the representatives of Red China appear 
before the United Rations to charge the 
CTnited States with aggression in Formosa, 
we are perilously near world war III. 

While we sit here tonight in comfort and 
security, let it never be forgotten that 30,000 
Df our men in uniform have shed their blood 
In stinking, freezing, vermin-infested Korea. 

Each of us, therefore, in our limited way, 
must strive to lift his patriotism to the same 
biigh level of devotion to God and country. 


Artificial Cloud Nucleation 
EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, may I call 
the attention of the House to House Joint 
Resolution 550, which I introduced on 
December 6,1950, ‘*To create a joint con¬ 
gressional committee to study and in¬ 
vestigate cloud nucleation,” which reso¬ 
lution has been referred to the House 
Committee on Rules for consideration. 

The proposed joint committee, which 
wrould be composed of Members of both 
the House and Senate, would function on 
the same national basis as the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The pur¬ 
pose of this resolution, which is national 
in scope, has been the result of a thor¬ 
ough study on this subject by recognized 
scientific and meteorological authorities 
throughout the country. 

Much time and study has been con¬ 
sumed on this subject by several of our 
outstanding universities and laboratories 
}f the General Electric Co. at Schenec¬ 
tady, N. y. I, myself, have spent con¬ 
siderable time and study on the subject 
IS chairman of a subcommittee of the 
California congressional delegation, 
yhich subcommittee was created to thor¬ 
oughly review the possibilities and 
jontrol of cloud nucleation. 

Mr, Speaker, scientific study of this 
subject has proven that there is no longer 
my room to doubt that artificial nuclea- 
;ion, under proper atmosphere condi- 
lons, can be used to increase precipita- 
ion in the form of either rain or snow- 
jack. There is also reason to believe 
hat such artificial nucleation can cause 
he opposite efiect—that is, if improp- 
srly done, it can cause a lessening of 
jrecipitation, 

3Da connection with this subject, it 
hould be remembered a storm generated 


by artificial nucleation will spread and 
continue until dissipated under natural 
conditions. Under such circumstances, 
such storms intended for one watershed 
where flood control facilities are avail¬ 
able, or no flood threat exists, may spread 
to other watersheds, where damage is not 
only possible, but probable. This con¬ 
dition is a very serious matter for Cali¬ 
fornia, where unlicensed and improperly 
trained people are reputed to be experi¬ 
menting with and selling their services 
to artificially nucleate clouds. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose and intent of 
this resolution is to obtain the greatest 
benefit for the most people, particularly 
in those areas where it is deemed neces¬ 
sary and can be controlled successfully, 
without the intervention of amateurs or 
others who might attempt this operation 
for their individual needs or gain, re¬ 
gardless of the rights of others who 
might otherwise suficr property loss or 
damage through these uncontrolled 
efforts. 

Even if competent scientists are agreed 
that under the proper weather condi¬ 
tions, artificial nucleation can provide 
benefits to dry areas, they are also agreed 
that improper or ill-advised nucleation 
can do damage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that a study by the proposed joint com¬ 
mittee would demonstrate that a Gov¬ 
ernment agency of qualified meteorolo¬ 
gists is now necessary to determine when 
and in what areas artificial cloud nuclea¬ 
tion should be done, and what the quali¬ 
fications should be of persons perform¬ 
ing this work. The present floods in 
California demonstrate the dangers that 
exist in early snowfalls and warm rains, 
and what damage could result from a 
fast spring run-off where an artificially 
heavy snowpack existed without flood 
control fac lities. Such studies may well 
demonstrate that we have a large in¬ 
crease in hydroelectric power capacity 
from existing plants without any in¬ 
crease in capital investment, and they 
will undoubtedly demonstrate that fu¬ 
ture investments in flood control and 
reclamation facilities should be decided 
upon after advice from competent 
meteorologists in connection with arti¬ 
ficial nucleation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also convinced cloud 
nucleation is important to many Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, such as the Forest 
Service, Army Engineers, Weather Bu¬ 
reau, Reclamation Bureau, and the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. Such serv¬ 
ices would require men of different train¬ 
ing than in any other agency that now 
exists. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the present 
installations In the Tenth District of 
California—the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station at Inyokern, China Lake, and 
the Edwards Air Force Base at Muroc 
Dry Lake, which have been developed in 
the belief that the watersheds emptying 
into such dry lakes historically have lit¬ 
tle water in them. Meteorologists might 
well decide that artificial nucleation in 
the Southern Sierras could easily gen¬ 
erate storms that would continue for 
the short distance from the crest of the 
Sierras to the watersheds of China Lake 
and Muroc Lake, 


The recent California floods have 
demonstrated that present conditions 
require the earliest possible completion 
of flood-control facilities on the Kings, 
Kern, Kaweah, and Tule Rivers, and I 
Will make that request at the earliest 
possible time after the Eighty-second 
Congress convenes. The development 
of homes on small ranches in those areas 
threatened with flood by the streams 
r^entioned above demands completion of 
these flood-control projects m the pub¬ 
lic interest. To successfully operate 
cloud nucleation, it is essential that we 
have the proper flood-control facilities 
to adequately handle the precipitation 
which would necessarily follow. 

I would like to remind Members of the 
House that the great Central Valley 
project of Califovnia is now pumping 
an estimated 2,000,000 acre-feet of water 
from the underground beyond that which 
IS presently being replaced by nature, 
and that my studies on this subject con¬ 
vince me that competent scientists be¬ 
lieve that more water is available by arti¬ 
ficial nucleation in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains than the deficiency I have 
mentioned. This, of course, is a bene¬ 
fit that should be developed for the pub¬ 
lic welfare in California, It is a benefit 
that is believed to be available to other 
watersheds, such as the Colorado River, 
where the amount of water is deficient. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, may I further 
remind you and the Memb' s ri the 
House that this subject presents an op¬ 
portunity to do something of great pub¬ 
lic benefit in and regions of country, 
and may possibly benefit areas regularly 
pb:aed with hail and lightning storms. 
Inasmuch as cloud nucleation is pres¬ 
ently being carried on by private indi¬ 
viduals, the threat of private and public 
damage presently exists. The threat of 
damage in the Tenth District of Cali¬ 
fornia, where people with limited means 
are developing their new homes on river 
low lands, in reliance upon authorized 
flood-control projects, is very real and 
must be given immediate attention, even 
in these days when we are all working 
day and night in an effort to solve and 
finance our naticnal defense .problems. 


Acheson Must Go and Our House Cleaned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OP NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Russian Revolution in 1917 
many writers have warned us that the 
Soviet Union was set on a course of world 
conquest. Now all of us have become 
aware that we are locked in a death 
struggle with the Communists. It is a 
fight for survival. It is not a conflict of 
ideologies—Russian imperialism is on the 
march, communism is but a cloak for her 
aggression. The conflict will resolve the 
issue of whether men will live free or 
slave. It will decide whether mankind 
must submit to the Communist dictator¬ 
ship of the Kremlin. 
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The idea of Eurasian conquest has 
flashed on the screen of time for cen¬ 
turies and centuries. Periodically, 
hordes swept over Eastern Europe to loot, 
rape, and subjugate the peoples of the 
then civilized world. It was so with 
Genghis Khan whose armies came from 
the east in a move of world conquest. 

These forces conquered and held much 
of the area which is now Russia. In 
fact, they moved through the area where 
Stalin was born. It has been said that 
Stalin feels himself to be the reincar¬ 
nated Genghis Khan. Be this or not, it 
is worth while to compare the efforts of 
these two. 

Genghis Khan first started his cam¬ 
paign in northern Asia, conquering Man¬ 
churia, northern China, and then the 
plains of western Asia. He then moved 
through southern Asia, conquering the 
Turks and thence into what is now Rus¬ 
sia. The pressing of his invasion was dis¬ 
turbed by revolt in China against his rule. 

It took neai'ly 10 years to quell the up¬ 
risings in China, but once controlled he 
devoted himself to the subjugation of 
the area which today is under Russian 
domination. Thus Russia was linked to 
Asia politically, as today Asia is in large 
measure linked to the Soviet Union. 

Turning now to the present situation, 
it is obvious that Stalin and his hench¬ 
men are bent on world conquest. This 
fact should have been clear for years by 
the writings of the Communist leaders 
just as Mein Kampf made clear the aims 
of Adolph Hitler. However, our eyes 
are now open. What we seek to stop is 
aggression, communism is a secondary 
factor. It is an aggression which has 
as its aim world domination with the 
seat of world government in the Kremlin. 

The ‘‘fifth column*’ is a subtle tech¬ 
nique which has found modern use in 
the conduct of wars. It was used by 
Hitler, and brought to a fine temper by 
the Soviets, There is an additional 
factor to be considered in the Soviet 
approach. It has been called various 
things. It has been said to be the war 
for the minds of men. Others see it as 
a propaganda approach which makes 
things seem to be what they are not; 
such as calling the militant force of 
the Chinese Reds an agrarian reform 
group. These and many other refine¬ 
ments are to be seen in the present 
methods of the Soviet Union. 

One factor has operated in favor of 
Stalin and his Soviet cohorts which 
never worked m the somewhat cruder 
days of Genghis Khan. Stalin won at 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam with mere 
talk large areas of the world’s surface. 
These easy acquisitions of territory were 
the result of diplomatic bungling by 
those who state with high purpose to 
represent the interest of all the free 
peoples of the world. We can point to 
the influence of the Soviet Union in the 
Balkans, Manchuria, East Germany, 
Nortti Korea, and the Kurile Islands. 

After the organization of the Red 
Chinese Army of agrarians the Soviets 
maneuvered these puppets against 
Chiang and his forces. The thrust was 
well conceived and executed, and was 
assisted notably by our own Government. 

In October of 1946 the policy of this 
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country was stated to be as follows when 
the question of turning over to China 
some of our surplus merchant vessels was 
under consideration: 

It is the desire of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment that these commercial-type vessels 
be destined for a united and democratic 
China under a coalition government. It is, 
therefore, understood by the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment that. If It appears to be in the best 
interests of the United States, the latter 
may discontinue the transfer of these 
vessels. 

In the early days the Greeks at¬ 
tempted by alliance to solidify the West¬ 
ern World against the onslaught of pa¬ 
gan masses just as we today have at¬ 
tempted to stem the tide of communism 
by the North Atlantic Treaty. We have 
said for over 3 years that our mission was 
to stop the spread of communism in the 
world but actually we have aided the 
spread of communism in the Orient. 

The only place where we are actively 
carrying out counter measures against 
communism in Asia is in Korea and this 
came about only after we had said to 
the World that we would not defend 
Korea. The only remaining threat to 
communism in the Orient are the forces 
of Chiang. Up until the movement of 
the Seventh Fleet into the waters around 
Formosa, a considerable part of the 
Chinese Red army was occupied on the 
continent adjacent to Formosa. By our 
action we shut off any affirmative move 
by Chiang, and we freed this force of 
Chinese Reds to take up arms elsewhere. 
The Communist forces thus relieved may 
be found on Korean battlefields today. 

It has been said that about 300,000 troops 
were moved from the Foochow-Canton 
area, given winter equipment and spe¬ 
cially trained by Russian officers for the 
Korean war. 

During much of the postwar period. 
Dean Acheson has been a part in the 
formulation of policies which now are 
shown to be wrong. No one questions 
his loyalty, high purpose, and scholarly 
intellect, but he is not a realist—and the 
time has come for us to be realistic. His 
policy of the “strategy of freedom” bears 
scrutiny. Obviously, this plan did not 
contemplate freedom for Korea, for by 
his words before we were committed to 
Korea he stated that we would not inter¬ 
fere. It certainly was not contemplated 
to h^lp Chiang. 

Therefore, we might say that the 
“strategy of freedom” concept contem¬ 
plated the abandonment of Asia to com¬ 
munism. What were we to get in return 
for such an abandonment? A tempo¬ 
rary peace in Europe? Such a trade 
might be acceptable to Britain and 
France. The socialistic trends of these 
countries are completely evident. So¬ 
cialism is the Red twin of communism. 
Thus, such a trade might be acceptable 
to our allies, but for us and our avowed 
purpose of carrying forward the strategy 
of freadom it would seem that we come 
out of such a tran^tion with a spavined 
nag. 

Obviously, any such policy which is 
Influenced hy allte who are not dedi¬ 
cated to the same brand of freedom 
Which we espouse is no policy at all. If 
we are to continue this crusade for world 
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freedom, we must assume leadership, and 
not be deterred or distracted by weak 
would-be appeaser nations. We must 
set a straight course and follow it. 

To assume leadership requires strength, 
and we are a strong nation. Despite our 
obvious and latent strength, we often 
present a picture of confusion to the 
leaders of our would-be allies. This has 
been made more confusing by the actions 
of our State Department, which has been 
guilty of serious inconsistencies and 
unity-sapping actions. Our strength is 
to be found in our people; it is evident 
from our resources and industrial ca¬ 
pacity; it is shown in our ability to 
transcend party lines and join in unified 
action against the common enemy. 

Now is the time for regrouping, prepa¬ 
ration, and long-term planning. It is 
the time for preparation for the all-out 
counter offensive against the forces of 
aggression and slavery. We must have a 
fresh start. We must have men who will 
not compromise with principle. Dean 
Acheson must go, and we must have a 
reconstituted State Department, just as 
we must have men to bear arms to fight 
the cause of right. We must not allow 
the helpers and advisers to remain on 
the job in the State Department who 
have permitted the “boss” to allow us 
to be swindled. 

Let us unify all our forces. Let us 
make known to the men on the battle¬ 
fields that every effort here is directed 
against the same foe with whom they 
are tirelessly fighting. With strong ti’ust 
in the Almighty, in the same earnest 
conviction that freedom was ordained by 
God for all men and nations, we must 
prepare ourselves for the sacrifices neces¬ 
sary to pay for a world of truly united 
nations—^nations united by a genuine 
devotion to the cause of God-given 
freedom. 


Trading With Enemy Countries 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, X950 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, the President and the Secretary 
of State should make an immediate deci¬ 
sion on the policy we will pursue rela¬ 
tive to trade with the countries we have 
been helping through EGA and who in 
turn are trading with Russia and her 
satellite countries. On page 818 of the 
Congressional Recoro for January 24, 
1950, will be found a list" of 95 trade 
treaties which have been.made by the 
16 EGA nations with Russia and other 
iron curtain countries. 

Mr. Speaker, this very day eight ships 
are on the high seas headed for Hong 
Kong, and other ports of China. These 
ships, according to their cargo logs, are 
carrying huge amounts of medicine, oil, 
and other strategic war materials. Most 
of this is being traded through British 
channels. These ships should not be 
permitted to unload at Chinese ports. 
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The President should order the Seventh 
Fleet to stop these merchant ships and 
either send them to a neutral port or 
return to the United States where their 
cargoes of strategic war materials can 
toe unloaded and kept from Communist 
China. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the ninth anni¬ 
versary of Pearl Harbor. This country 
followed the foolish idea of shipping oil 
and scrap iron to Japan right up to the 
day of its attack on Pearl Harbor. Just 
how foolish can the leaders of this ad¬ 
ministration be? Have they forgotten 
Pearl Harbor? Is history repeating it¬ 
self? The scrap iron and oil sent to 
Japan helped to kill many American 
boys. The battleship Anzo7ia, with its 
several hundred American boys, would 
never be resting at the bottom of the 
ocean near Hawaii, if this country had 
refused to trade with Japan. 

Great Britain has shipped more than 
$100,000,000 worth of materials into the 
Soviet Union. They include ball bear¬ 
ings, steel, drill presses, locomotives, and 
other materials that could be turned into 
implements of war. Other nations have 
been doing the same thing only in lesser 
degree. Many other materials shipped 
to the iron curtain countries have been 
helpful in building up their economy and 
war potential. 

Before the recess I complained, on 
numerous occasions, about imports from 
Communist China and about exports to 
it. Large amounts of eggs, fish, and 
other products have been received from 
there. Papers recently reported and 
showed pictures of huge amounts of 
thes, still usable in the war effort, being 
sent to Red China. Copper and sheet 
metals have gone there in large amounts. 
While the Department of Commerce, on 
December 4, announced that no more 
licenses for such materials would be is¬ 
sued, one wonders why this action was 
not taken long ago. There seems to be 
little doubt that some unscrupulous trad¬ 
ers will find ways of carrying on active 
trade with Communist countries unless 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and the whole administration exercises 
the utmost diligence. 

The United States, at the end of World 
War II, was the strongest Nation in the 
world. We have gradually and progres¬ 
sively grown weaker because we have 
bled ourselves to assist other nations. 
These EGA nations in turn have made 
themselves and Russia stronger through 
trade of materials we sent our supposed 
friends under EGA agreements, in spite 
of the understanding we had that they 
would not ship strategic war materials 
into Russia and her satellites. Because 
of this understanding Congress turned 
down an amendment that would have 
explicitly prohibited such trade. 

If this country Is to fight communism 
it should not be done with half-way 
measures. Certainly, trading with the 
Communist countries and keeping them 
fat is not the way to destroy commu¬ 
nism. Since the end of World War II 
we have continued to build it up abroad 
through our aid to many nations. Now 
we are prepared to fight it with the 
atomic bomb. It is time the Truman 
administration takes a positive stand on 
trade with communistic nations, The 


American people are entitled to know 
the facts. It has not been frank in 
telling the Congress or the people about 
trade agreements between ECA nations 
and the countries behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. 


Rent Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the pending bill, now under considera¬ 
tion in the House, would continue ex¬ 
isting rent-control legislation for a pe¬ 
riod of 3 months after December 31, 
1950, the date upon which it is due to 
expire 

I am of the opinion that at this time 
there should be an extension, either for 
the 3 months provided for in the House 
bill, or 2 months at least, as provided 
for in the Senate bill. There are two 
reasons that primarily incline me to 
this opinion. First, we are now con¬ 
fronted with an extremely serious situ¬ 
ation growing out of the Korean inci¬ 
dent. It may or may not expand to 
include a far wider area of conflict. If 
the latter should result, and I certainly 
hope it does not,'it would in all proba¬ 
bility make necessary a full mobiliza¬ 
tion of all national resources. This 
might make necessary additional con¬ 
trols in many segments of our economy. 
Therefore, it seems to me it would be 
wise to keep the present rent-control 
legislation in existence for the time 
suggested until future developments 
make more certain the conditions that 
will prevail. In the second place it 
seems to me particularly proper that in 
view of the fact that a new Congress is 
to come into being on January 3 next, 
that the subject should be left in a 
position that will enable it to take up 
consideration of the subject in the light 
of possible future developments. To 
continue the present law for another 2 
or 3 months would not do any appreci¬ 
able harm to the interests that are de¬ 
manding complete abolition of rent con¬ 
trols. To do so will make it possible for 
a full examination of the whole matter 
in the light of rapidly moving world 
events, and by a body which represents 
the latest expression of the will of the 
people as reflected by the results of the 
last election. 

With further reference to the views 1 
have expressed, I include as part of my 
remarks, an editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Post newspaper, of Camden, 
N. J., issue of Wednesday, December 6, 
1950, reading as follows: 

Most Covnty Municipalities To Continue 
Rent Control 

Twenty-two Camden County municipaU- 
tles have acted to extend Federal rent con¬ 
trols until June 30, 1961, while 16 have not, 
according to a survey made by Emil J. McCall, 
local rent expediter. 

Unless renewed by the current lame-duck 
session of Congress, Federal rent controls will 


expire December 31 except for those munici¬ 
palities whose governing bodies approve the 
6-month extension. 

Where no such action is taken landlords 
will not be under legal restriction as to the 
eize of rents they can charge after that date. 

Camden and Gloucester cities are two of 
the county’s municipalities that have already 
enacted resolutions continuing rent controls. 

On the other hand, some of the other larger 
municipalities in the county have taken no 
action, including Pennsauken, Delaware, and 
Haddon Townships, Audubon, Haddonfield, 
and Mount Ephraim. 

The complete list of municipalities which 
have voted rent control continuation is as 
follows: 

Camden, Barrington, Bellmawr, Berlin 
Township, Chesilhurst, Collingswood, Gibbs- 
boro, Gloucester City, Haddon Heights, Hi- 
Nella, Laurel Springs, Lawnside, Lindenwold, 
Magnolia, Oaklyn, Pine Hill, Runnemede, 
Somerdale, Stratford, Voorhees Township, 
Winslow Township, and Woodlynne. 

The municipalities which have taken no 
action, in addition to the six listed above, 
are: 

Audubon Park, Berlin Borough, Brooklawn, 
Clementon, Gloucester Township, Merchant- 
ville. Pine Valley, Tavistock, and Waterford. 

According to McCall, some of the munici¬ 
palities which have not yet voted to extend 
controls may do so before the December 31 
deadline. 

Throughout the Nation the pattern of. 
action for or against continued controls is 
mixed, just as it is in Camden County. In a 
general way the larger cities and municipal¬ 
ities are more likely to be found on the side 
of rent control and the smaller ones against 
it, but there are many exceptions to the rule 
on both sides. 

Here in Camden County the stand of the 
various municipalities may to some extent 
reflect the percentage of home ownership as 
compared with the number of rented homes, 
with localities where homes are largely 
owner-occupied seeing no need for controls. 
But, as a glance at the list of municipalities 
in the two categories shows, this rule also has 
exceptions. 

It may be that the present session of Con¬ 
gress will render the whole question of mu¬ 
nicipal action on rent controls academic for 
the time being. 

Washington reports indicate a strong pos¬ 
sibility that Congress may enact a tempo¬ 
rary extension throughout the country of 2 
months or thereabouts. This would leave it 
up to the incoming Eighty-second Congress, 
after it convenes eax'ly in January, to take up 
the issue afresh and decide whether, in view 
of the war crisis, to enact an entirely new 
national rent-control law. 


A Balance of Power for Peace 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OB* 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following, A Bal¬ 
ance of Power for Peace, remarks of P. 
Eberstadt at a meeting jointly sponsored 
by the World Affairs Council of Seattle 
and the University of Washington on 
October 16, 1950: 

At the outset I want to thank President 
Allen for the privilege of being here and 
also to thank all of you for honoring me 
with your presence. 
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I accepted President Allen’s invitation with 
tlie greatest pleasure—for several reasons. 
Ill the first place, I wanted to remove the 
serious handicap under which I have labored 
all my life in never having vis.ted this won¬ 
derful place I was curious as to whether 
Seattle really was as beautiful, and its in¬ 
habitants as agreeable, as Dr. Allen and many 
others claimed. 

Furthermore, I welcomed the opportunity 
to pay a return visit to President Allen. He 
attended every meeting, with possibly one 
exception, of our Hoover Commission Task 
Force on National Security. This required 
about 26 transcontinental flights m 5 months., 
a distance equal to about three times aroUxid 
the globe at the Equator Committee or¬ 
ganizers, take notice you’ll never find a 
more conscientious committee member than 
Dr. Allen It seemed a pretty good business 
proposition for me to be able to repay 3,000- 
mile visits on the basis of 1 for 26. 

The most compelling reason for my ac¬ 
ceptance, however, was the opportunity to 
talk frankly with you, as one citizen with 
another, about some of the problems bother¬ 
ing all of us—west and east alike, to take 
stock, as it were, of where we are and how 
we got there, and, against this background, 
to consider whether we still have a chance 
to achieve a decent, self-respecting, and rea¬ 
sonably durable peace. 

Twice in something more than a score 
of years we have won great military victor¬ 
ies at tremendous cost in life and property, 
only to have the goals for which we fought— 
and which victory actually brought within 
our grasp—elude us as we listened “with 
credulity to the whispers of fancy and pur¬ 
sued with eagerness the phantom of hope.” 

We are confused and concerned. 

Our confusion is all the greater because 
no people ever faced up to the tragedies of 
war or shouldered its crushing burdens 
more unselfishly. We coveted no territory 
taut our own. We sought dominion over no 
people taut ourselves. We desired no ma¬ 
terial advantage from friend or foe. Our 
only objectives were to put a stop to bru¬ 
tality and aggression; to assure peace and 
tranquillity in the world so that people 
might live in security and contentment un¬ 
der governments of their own selection. For 
the accomplishment of these worthy aims 
we gave without stlnt—of life, of work, of 
property.' 

We won the war. Yet none of these 
goals has been attained. There is no peace 
in the world. There is no tranquillity. 
There is no security. Far from assuring 
greater blessings to others, we are in grave 
danger of ourselves losing some of those 
that we have long cherished. 

No wonder that we are confused and con¬ 
cerned. 

What then has gone so wrong? How is it 
that a deeply peace-loving people should 
have so brilliantly mastered the art of win¬ 
ning wars and have failed so disastrously 
in the art of making peace? This question 
indicates its own answer. It is not our 
soldiers who have failed but our statesmen. 

It is easy to blame the whole tragic busi¬ 
ness on Russia. Without doubt the men in 
the Kremlin are largely responsible for our 
predicament. But Russia’s Intransigeance 
is only part of the story. We ourselves, I 
believe, bear a very real share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for the present situation be¬ 
cause, though inspired by the noblest ideals, 
we have failed to come to grips with the 
practical realities of power and. more speoifl.- 
cally, to use an old phrase, with the reali¬ 
ties of the»balance of power. ‘We -ignored, 
or disregarded, one of the hard facts of 
international life, namely that, in the ab¬ 
sence-of overwhelming predominance of one 
nation (as existed .under the Roman Em¬ 
pire,, and as presently exists in the -Western 
Hemisphere), or of a world organization 
capable of laying down the rules and of 
determining and enforcing justice and law 


and order among nations, a reasonable bal¬ 
ance of power amongst the nations is, has 
been and always will be, essential to the 
maintenance of peace. To have destroyed 
that balance before an adequate substitute 
had been created was to invite aggression 
and possibly war. That is exactly what we 
did, and, in my opinion, that is the main 
reason why we are where we are. 

Heartsick from the terrible tragedies and 
destruction of two World Wars, “determined,’* 
as the United Nations Charter puts it, “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war,” we nobly resolved that it should 
never happen again. We were disgusted at 
the past, we longed for something new— 
something better—^for the future. Associat¬ 
ing the balance of power with the past, we 
wanted no part of it. We regarded it as 
synonymous with “power politics” and we 
wanted to be rid of that also, and so we ap¬ 
proached the postwar problems on a level of 
high but rather vague idealism, guided by 
our hopes for the world as it ought to be. 
The Russians approached them on a less 
elevated but more hard-boiled and practical 
level, guided by their knowledge of the world 
as it is. 

It may not be irrelevant to point out that 
in both World Wars the captains of our ship 
of state were men probably more concerned 
with making history than with following its 
lessons. 

The phrase “balance of power” is an old 
one and to many an unpleasant one. It con¬ 
notes the kind of “power politics” which we 
have been brought up to think of as wholly 
evil. Yet it is impossible to have such power 
as this country now possesses without de¬ 
ploying it in one way or another. Further¬ 
more, it is impossible to create huge vacuums 
in the world by the destruction of great 
nations without having other forces—often 
worse ones—^rush in to fill them. In and of 
itself, the maintenance of an adequate bal¬ 
ance of power may not be the noblest of 
goals, but it is a means which statesmen have 
used, and used effectively, over the years in 
the cause of peace, and on the record it has 
proved itself a better instrument to that end 
than most of the eight-hundred-odd peace 
plans which have been proposed and tried 
since the Achaean League. 

Maintenance of a balance of power between 
nations, so as to prevent any one of them 
from threatening or dominating the rest, was 
a principle familiar to the ancients, both as 
theorists and practical statesmen. It was 
practiced in medieval and in modern Europe. 
It received recognition in the early formula¬ 
tion of international law. It was the jus¬ 
tifications for the coalitions against Louis 
XIV and Napoleon. National upheavals* 
changing the map of Europe, obscured its 
application during part of the nineteenth 
century, but toward the end of the century 
it emerged again in a series of alliances and 
counteralliances whose object was to preserve 
peace. The disrespect in which the phrase 
“balance of power” is held in this country 
has sometimes been ascribed to an inter¬ 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine whereby 
the United States exercised a special influ¬ 
ence in the Western Hemisphere. The Latin- 
American countries may have a different 
understanding of the balance of power than 
.we have and warmer feeling toward it. 

For this-device perfection has never been 
claimed; nor do 1 claim it now. It does not 
.guarantee that absolute assurance against 
iwar that is desired by Utopians. It recog¬ 
nizes the human race for what it Is and takes 
note of the potentialities and limitations of 
miafikind. It assumes that in the unfolding 
of time there will arise ambitious and un¬ 
scrupulous rulers who, opportunity being 
offered, will embark on aggression and con- 
f quest. It was to restrain such men that 
%a balance of power was deemed necessary. 
As to the relative merits of this meohanisim 
versus a really effecrtlve world organization, 


I offer no argument. I do affirm, however, 
that since no such effective international 
authority existed the balance of power should 
not have been destroyed. 

II 

At any rate, my thesis tonight is that it Is 
in the interest of this country, and of all 
other peace- and freedom-loving countries, 
to lestore the balance among nations that 
was so improvidently destioyed. In support 
of this thesis, permit me to propose a simple 
question. Suppose that as the war drew to 
a close, we had offered Mr. Stalm whatever 
he wanted. What would he have been likely 
to request'? 

I submit that liis answer would have been 
about as follows: 

1. Destruction of Germany, so that they 
might communize that state and achieve 
their objectives in Western Europe and in 
the Balkans where for years the Germans 
and British had blocked them. 

2. Destruction of Japan, so that they might 
achieve their aims in the Far East, which for 
years the Japanese had blocked, 

3. Demobilization of our own powerful 
Military Establishment lest we raise effec¬ 
tive objections to the course which they in¬ 
tended to pursue in very practical terms 
which they understand and respect. 

4. Disclosure of the secret of the atom 
bomb in circumstances where they could 
build up a stockpile of bombs while we 
were foreclosed from doing so. 

I hope you will not regard my outline of 
Stalin’s presumable requests as evidence of 
a close personal intimacy between us, and 
that my Americanism will not be subject to 
sinister imputations by the admission on 
my part that my views as to what Stalin 
might have wanted are based in part on 
reading some of his writings. 

Well, With childish faith and quite un¬ 
mindful of the consequences, we granted Mr, 
Stalin three out of four of these requests. 
We destroyed Germany and thus opened up 
that country and its former sphere of in¬ 
fluence to Russian infiltration in Western 
Europe and In the Balkans. We destroyed 
Japan and thus opened up that part of the 
world to Russia’s aggressive designs. We de¬ 
mobilized our powerful military establish¬ 
ment. One request, however, we have not 
granted. To the lasting credit of that great 
and patriotic American, Bernard M. Baruch, 
we did not hand the Russians the atom bomb 
on a silver platter. 

In a word, by destroying states essential to 
it, we destroyed the balance of power upon 
two continents, actions which were highly 
favorable to the imperialistic intention of 
Russian communism. To the cool-headed 
and skillful manipulations of our calculating 
former ally, we innocently responded in ex¬ 
actly the way they wanted us to. Thus, we 
have been euchered into a position from, 
which only clear thinking, wise judgment, 
and prompt and forceful action can extricate 
us, short of a third and catastrophic war. 

We were right, of course, In defeating 
Germany and Japan and in destroying Hitler 
and his Nazis and the Japanese war lords. 
Under vicious and unscrupulous leadership, 
.they had embarked on ruthless conquest, 
.threatening our own national security. Our 
mistake is not in defeating Germany and 
Japan, but in reducing them to a condition 
of complete impotence. These two nations, 
in the west and In the east, respectively, had 
for years constituted effective barriers to the 
Imperialistic advances of Russia. Wheh 
their restraining influences on Russia am¬ 
bitions were removed, we were faced with'the 
alternatives either of sitting idly hy and ac¬ 
cepting Russian e:§:ploitatlon of these areas, 
.or of Offsetting by our own economic and mil¬ 
itary resources the Russian pressure to fill 
the vacuum created by the destruction of 
Germany and J^pan. 

Why and how we abandoned all ideas of 
‘negotiating peace and embarked on the 
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course of total destruction of Germany and 
Japan will som'e day prove a fascinating 
chapter In history that I can only touch upon 
here. The fateful decision seems to have 
been made rather casually at the 1943 Casa¬ 
blanca Conference where the doctrine of “un¬ 
conditional surrender” was first announced. 
Whatever the merits of that doctrine as a 
military slogan, it had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences on the peace. To Germany we ad¬ 
minister this dangerous prescription in full 
strength. Japan received a diluted dose. 

In retrospect, it is amazing that the British 
should ever have agreed to it no matter how 
great the American pressure was. For, over 
the centuries Britain had lived by the bal¬ 
ance of power and had waged wars to main¬ 
tain it. Moreover, Britain—Mi. Churchill’s 
advocacy of attacking the “soft underbelly 
of Europe” showed—^must have been aware 
of the Russian danger long before the war 
was over. 

In the Far East our resolve to destroy 
Japan—and to invite Russia in at the kill 
after we ourselves had the situation well in 
hLand—was even more amazing and just as 
disastrous. 

We were, no doubt, influenced to a con¬ 
siderable degree by our hopes and faith in 
the United Nations as a restraining force on 
future aggression. We failed to realize that 
the United Nations could be effective only 
on the historically doubtful assumption that 
all of its veto-equipped members would sin¬ 
cerely cooperate in, and carry out, the noble 
purposes set forth In the Charter, or if there 
were a balance of power amoug the major 
member nations sufficient to discourage ad¬ 
ventures of aggression or conquest irrespec¬ 
tive of any exercise of the veto. 

The most momentous fact of the political 
world of today Is.that the Russian Empire 
now possesses such power and position that 
it cannot as matters now stand be adversely 
affected by any possible coalition of Euro¬ 
pean or Asiatic nations. This power and 
position are not wholly of Russia’s own crea¬ 
tion. Furthermore, they are relative, not 
absolute. They came to Russia largely as a 
result of the destruction of her formerly 
poweri'ul neighbors. They will remain with 
her as long as those states remain prostrate 
and will be shorn from her when those states 
are restored to strength. 

I submit to you that in the destruction of 
Germany and Japan and in the headlong 
demobilization of our Military Establish¬ 
ment, we upset the balance of power to such 
an extent that unless it can be restored 
promptly and effectively, war with Russia is 
likely. However, I also take the liberty of 
suggesting that, in my opinion, it can be 
restored if we act promptly and effectively. 
And, that if and when ib is, war with Russia 
is unlikely. To restore a balance of power 
In time to forestall war with Russia will, 
however, require vigorous and courageous 
action, action going to the heart and core of 
the problem. 

m 

How, then, restore the balance of power? 
What can we do to raise our presently de¬ 
pressed Bide of the scale? 

Well, we can continue trying to do so 
through our own resources, supplemented by 
those of the British Commonwealth and 
the nations of Western Europe, while keep¬ 
ing Germany and Japan in an enfeebled 
condition. That Is a pretty big contract In 
any circumstances. To accomplish it from 
another continent thousands of miles away 
vastly multiplies the difficulties, It involves 
the hazard that the Germans and Japs, 
despairing of regaining national dignity, 
might come to view us as oppressors and 
turn Into the Russian orbit. In any case, 
successful or unsucessful, such a course 
v;ould impose upon us a long and staggering 
economic and militiir; burden. While the 
views of the UrillLli Oomuxcuwealtli and of 


the nations of Western Europe appear to be 
in harmony with our own, their practical 
and material contributions toward halting 
Russian aggression have necessarily been 
moderate. 

Assisted by large loans and grants from 
this country, there has been considerable 
economic recovery in Western Europe. 
Whether this recovery has reached the point 
where these nations can immediately devote 
substantial sums to rearmament is open to 
question Furthermore, while their inclina¬ 
tion to resist Russian aggression seems quite 
clear, it is equally clear that the firmness of 
their resolve to do so will depend to a con¬ 
siderable extent on their conviction as to 
their chances of success We must not for¬ 
get that the prospect looks a bit different 
when viewed down the muzzle of a Russian 
gun than it does from 3,000 miles away. 
Thus, any policy which deprives us and the 
other nations determined to resist Russian 
aggression of the support of the Germans 
and Japanese, or which would turn them 
toward Russia, would seem to lay upon us an 
unwise and unnecessarily heavy burden. 

A better approach to the problem seems to 
me to lie in a simple reversal of what, cer¬ 
tainly in the light of hindsight, look like 
rather serious mistakes. This would Involve 
<1) restoring our own military power to a 
point which we can, as, indeed, we will have 
to, carry for a long term of years without 
crushing our economy; (2) aiding in the 
restoiatlon of the military power of our 
allies, and (3) bringing Germany and Japan 
back into the family of nations as counter¬ 
weights in the balance against Russian ag¬ 
gression. This, it seems to me, is a more 
possible and more hopeful course. 

We should plan the restoration of military 
power not on the supposition that, in the 
pattern of medieval chivalry, Russia will 
offer us the choice of weapons, but on the 
very opposite theory, that she will fight us 
where and in the manner that we are least 
prepared for. Our Korean experience has 
been instructive along these lines. Faith 
in successful push-button war is no longer 
so strong as it was in some quarters. 

In step with our own rearmament should 
be the rearmament of the other North Atlan¬ 
tic Pact nations, and of those nations whose 
security in the Far East is also in jeopardy. 

Prompt rearmament is essential not only 
against the contingency of open and all-out 
war with. Russia, but as a measure of pre¬ 
caution—an insurance policy, so to speak— 
against obstructive measures that Russia 
might take or stimulate during the highly 
critical period pending the restoration of 
Germany and Japan to positions where they 
can protect their own national security and 
their legitimate interests, burdens which at 
the present time, as occupying forces, we are 
obligated to carry. 

Doubts have been expressed as to the will¬ 
ingness of our people to continue to bear for 
long the high cost of a large military estab¬ 
lishment. Such doubts are Justified if our 
rearmament is to be based on scareheads and 
emergencies, alternating with assurances 
that peace is near at hand. But such doubts 
are not justified if our people become con¬ 
vinced that such rearmament is a funda¬ 
mental element in a clear, sound, and strong 
foreign policy that has a reasonable chance 
of succeeding. 

It Is encouraging to note that at last we 
seem to be recognizing the facta of inter¬ 
national life and to have started on a course 
aimed at restoring a balance of power. If 
our course remains steadfast, it will be con¬ 
fidence-inspiring. We have begun to rebuild 
our own military establishment. We are, 
perhaps the right word to use is “exhorting, 
the North Atlantic Pact Nations to shoulder 
their necessary and appropriate military bur¬ 
dens, aided by substantial contributions from 
us. We seem even to be drifting toward 
peace with Germany and Japan, An abortive 


start toward a peace treaty with Japan was 
made 3 years ago It floundered on the reefs 
of procedural difficulties and apparently re¬ 
mained stuck fast there ever since. On 
September 16 President Truman stated pub¬ 
licly that he had “authorized the Depart¬ 
ment of State to initiate informal discus¬ 
sions as to future procedure.” This subject 
was also mentioned in the President’s report 
on his meeting General MacArthur. In the 
same statement, President Truman said that 
“we have piessed the U. S. S. R. for an Aus¬ 
trian treaty and we are exploring the possi¬ 
bilities of ending the state of war with Ger¬ 
many.” A few days later, the Big Three 
foreign ministers, after conference amongst 
themselves and with the representatives of 
the 12 North Atlantic Pact Nations an¬ 
nounced certain concessions to Western Ger¬ 
many 

All that IS a start in the right direction. 
But it is only a start. Germany and Japan 
In my judgment should not simply be 
granted concessions, that smacks of trading 
against the Russians, They should be made 
into going concerns. If we have in fact 
adopted the policy of making peace with Ger¬ 
many and Japan, we should make that fact 
clear to our people and to the world, and we 
should focus on it—not drift but drive 
toward it—without wasting too much pre¬ 
cious time exploring possibilities or fussing 
with procedure difficulties. The uigency is 
great and the time is short. If we are to 
make peace with Germany and Japan, let’s 
do so promptly and magnanimously, with a 
view to making these former enemies our 
friends. 

I would like to distinguish clearly between 
a program which looks toward rearming Ger¬ 
many and Japan on the basis of opportunism 
and expediency, and the program which I 
suggest—which is to restore these two na¬ 
tions to positions of responsibility and re¬ 
spectability in the family of nations The 
former is a makeshift on the purely military 
level. The latter is a long-term political 
program for peace. 

Consider the effects of so doing—not soon, 
not in the distant future, but now, tomor¬ 
row. The Russians, who have thus far 
called the tune on the international stage, 
v/ould immediately be thrown completely 
on the defensive. By a single play, wo would 
have trumped the false propaganda which 
Russia so assiduously has been putting out 
in Europe and Asia. But more: The Rus¬ 
sian bear would discover that the primary 
forces which contained him in the past 
were again in being, both in the west and 
in the east. If then he continued to dis¬ 
turb the peace, he would be faced with the 
possibility of a two-front war—the age-old 
nightmare of every Russian statesman and 
marshal. 

The way to make peace Is to get busy and 
make peace—a real peace, not a pussy-foot¬ 
ing, weasel word, technical peace under 
which Germany and Japan are to maintain 
feeble military estabUsments disguised as 
so-called police forces whjfcch we falsely hope 
v/iU do our bidding and fight our battles 
for us. That would be taking a leaf from 
Russia’s book and attempting to reduce them 
to the status of satellites. It would fool 
no one but ourselves. Everybody knows that 
cops armed with tanks Instead of nightsticks 
are Intended for other purposes than main¬ 
taining internal order. We cannot expect 
to treat the manhood of Germany and Japan 
as pools for the recruitment of great foreign 
legions in the service of our own political 
objectives. 

Does anyone imagine that either the Ger¬ 
mans or the Japanese, under such an ar¬ 
rangement, would be dependable or effective 
soldiers? Does anyone seriously believe that 
under any arrangement the Germans and 
Japanese will fight our battles for us? 
Certainly not. But they will fight to de¬ 
fend their ov;n homelands and their own 
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national security and their own interests. 
To the extent that these are in harmony 
with our objectives in restraining Russia, 
they constitute an effective counterweight to 
the present serious imbalance. 

Is it likely that the Korean incident would 
have occurred if Japan had been restored 
to a strong and independent condition? 
How long would the Russian sword hanging 
over the head of western Europe continue 
to dangle if Germany were on her feet? 
These potent and industrious people could, 
if restored to full nationhood, take off our 
shoulders a large measure of the political, 
economic, and military burdens that we are 
carrying and, as things now stand, will have 
to continue to car-’y indefinitely. 

The peace that I suggest with Germany 
and Japan is a real and true peace; a peace 
which will restore these nations, under de¬ 
cent and enlightened leadership, to positions 
cf equality in the family of nations; a peace 
under which these strong and productive 
peoples—70,000,000 Germans and 80,000,000 
Japanese—can regain their own self-respect 
and the respect of the peace-loving nations 
of the world; a peace under which they 
wdll be promptly admitted to full member¬ 
ship in the United Nations and given seats 
on the Security Council. In my opinion, 
once Germany and Japan have been so re¬ 
stored, the Russians will recognize the futil¬ 
ity and danger to them of their present tac¬ 
tics. Then, and then only, will we be able 
to make a tolerable and enduring peace. 

IV 

Finally, let us consider certain specifica¬ 
tions of the peace which I propose. First 
of all, we should see that Germany is firmly 
tied into the other nations of western Eu¬ 
rope and becomes a full partner in the North 
Atlantic Pact. The importance of this point 
cannot be overemphasized. We must not 
permit Germany again to get into a position 
where she can play the west and east against 
each other as a preliminary to attacking one 
after the other. The Schuman plan offers 
real assurance in this direction. The most 
effective way to prevent Germany from mak¬ 
ing another attack against western Europe is 
to consolidate her heavy industry in the 
Ruhr with that of Belgium, France, and 
Luxemburg under an autonomous author¬ 
ity controlled by the nations of western 
Europe. 

In the peace treaties with Germany and 
Japan we can embody appropriate protective 
provisions to which they must adhere. For 
example, we can put limitations on the 
size and nature of their armed forces. We 
can call for periodic reports and can re¬ 
serve the right of inspection to ourselves 
or to the United Nations. If, then, we and 
the other members of the United Nations 
continue to see that these provisions are 
lived up to, we can greatly minimize such 
risks as are Involved. 

During the transition period, while Ger¬ 
many and Japan are recovering to the point 
where they can protect themselves and their 
own Interests, we should and in fact will 
have to maintain strong forces In those two 
countries—ironically enough, not essentially 
to punish or control a former enemy, but 
to restrain a former ally. However, Just as 
soon as Germany and Japan are able to 
protect their own security and to take care 
of their own affairs, we should withdraw our 
troops, retaining only such military forces 
and establishments as in the Interest of mu¬ 
tual security are freely and voltmtaxily ac¬ 
corded us. 

I fully appreciate that there are risks— 
and great risks—in a restoration of Germany 
and .lapau. A restored Germany, partieu- 
larly in the enfeebled condition of the 
present European nations, might obtain that 
ascendancy which the Kaiser and Hitler' 
sought in vain. In the disturbed conditions 


of the Far East, a restored Japan might 
again embark on a career of conquest. We 
can thoroughly understand the fears of the 
western European and the far eastern na¬ 
tions along these lines. However, we are 
not at the moment sitting pretty with an 
opportunity to make a simple choice between 
a risky course on the one hand and one that 
involves no risk on the other. We have to 
choose among courses all of which are risky. 
*‘When constabulary duty’s to be done, the 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” The 
alternatives may be tough and dangerous, 
but at our peril, we must make the right 
choice. It IS a question of balancing risks, 
or, to use a phrase recently current “calcu¬ 
lating” them. 

Yet, It is important to note that the new 
balance of power here proposed differs radi¬ 
cally from anything m the past because the 
United States, now being ready to shoulder 
its obligations in the matter of maintaining 
world peace, would openly and actively be 
part of it. That will make a great difference. 
It has often been pointed out that had Ger¬ 
many in 1914 known that both Britain and 
the United States would actively enter the 
war against her, she would not have em¬ 
barked on her adventure. It cannot be 
doubted that our own isolationism of the 
twenties and thirties, including both our dis¬ 
armament and our Ill-fated neutrality legis¬ 
lation, powerfully affected the calculations of 
both Hitler and Japan. The fact that the 
United States is now irrevocably committed 
in world affairs will, in my Judgment, have a 
profound deterrent effect on both Germany 
and Japan in the future. Remaining strong 
ourselves, we can afford to have strong allies. 

If we restore Germany and Japan, we must 
do so with our eyes open to the risks in¬ 
volved, but firmly determined that we will 
not again, as we did before, permit them to 
build up their military power for aggression 
and be prepared, if need arises, to tip the 
scales against them. 

With a fairly even balance of power in the 
world, maintenance of peace will require 
neither unduly onerous economic nor mili¬ 
tary burdens on our part. We might only 
need to learn and practice the international 
art of winning friends and influencing peo¬ 
ple, a field in which our activities to date 
have not been conspicuously successful. 

V 

I recognize that in order to make such a 
peace with Germany and Japan the wish is 
not the deed. The process is fraught with 
difficulties and complications. Even if I 
knew all the solutions, which I don’t, time 
would prevent their recital. I do not, how¬ 
ever, consider these problems either as so dif¬ 
ficult or so vital as to deter us from pressing 
ahead vigorously. We should bear in mind 
that however formidable these “procedural 
difficulties” may loom at the moment, if war 
with Russia were to break out, they would 
Instantly become entirely academic. 

The question naturally arises as to what 
effect such a program as I have suggested 
would have on the United Nations and on our 
relations with that organization. We were its 
main sponsor and have been its main sup¬ 
porter. In spite of many dlsillusionments it 
remains a principal depository of our hopes 
for world peace. Thus we most certainly 
should not lightly adopt a course which 
would be injurious to the United Nations or 
would prejudice its present usefulness and 
future prospects. The course that I have 
suggested would not have that effect, In my 
opinion—quite the opposite. I have not pro¬ 
posed and do not propose that we commit 
ourselves to restoring a balance of power 
amongst the nations as a substitute for the 
Xhiited Nations. On the contrary, I believe 
that we should continue to support the 
United Nations in every possible way. In 
line With that policy the restoration of a rea¬ 
sonable balance of power in the world, In¬ 


cluding the admission of Germany and Japan 
as full partners in the United Nations v;ith 
seats on the Security Council, would consti¬ 
tute the greatest practical step forward that 
could be taken toward strengthening the 
United Nations and making it a powerful 
and effective Instrument for the maintenance 
of peace. 

The United Nations, like the League of 
Nations before it, is an expression of the 
longing of mankind for a new and better and 
more effective means for maintaining world 
peace I yield to no one in the depth and 
sincerity of my hopes and longing that it 
may succeed. But I submit to you that prac¬ 
tical progress toward its noble objectives is 
more likely to be achieved by supporting 
these high purposes with the proved expe¬ 
rience of the past. And so, as we hopefull:? 
continue the long and difficult struggle to 
transform the world from what it is to what 
we think it ought to be, our efforts will be 
more real, more practical, more effective, if 
we ground them on the firm foundations of 
past experience. 

In making these suggestions, I am not 
forgetful of the tremendous debt that we 
owe to hundreds of thousands of our boys 
who made the supreme sacrifice to defeat 
Germany and Japan; nor of the many other 
millions who died or suffered tortures even 
worse than death at the brutal hands of the 
Nazis and Japanese. But I doubt that it 
w^ould be their wish that we follow policies of 
revenge and vindictiveness which would 
sentence to death other millions of young 
people and end in the destruction of all that 
they regarded as sacred They who were 
the greatest victims of intolerance would, I 
think, if they could speak, be the strongest 
advocates of tolerance 

Many I know will object to the course that 
I have suggested, but none more vigorously 
than the Russians. The timid among us will 
assert that such action would force Russia’s 
hand and might provoke her to open war. 
I doubt it. Russia’s response wherever we 
have taken strong measures and most no¬ 
tably in Korea, does not support this con¬ 
clusion. The scared will say “Let us attack 
them first” in what has been called a defen¬ 
sive war. I doubt that we will ever do that. 
We cannot base our course vis-^-vls Russia 
on timidity or on fright. Nor can we solve 
our problems by appeasement, or by threats 
or by oratory or by exchanges of letters or in 
present circumstances, by personal confer¬ 
ences with “good old Joe,” What we need is 
clear, forceful, and consistent policy and ac¬ 
tion based on a sound estimate of the situ¬ 
ation. President Truman’s firm and realis¬ 
tic decisions in the early stages of the Korean 
aggression were pitched in the right way. 

Above all we cannot achieve lasting peace 
by continuing to live in a kind of rosy or 
should I say “Reddish” Idealistic haze. We 
must come to grips with the stern realities of 
power, harnessing It firmly to the cause of 
Justice and world peace. 

I do not claim that if we take the steps 
that I have suggested we will immediately 
transform the world Into a place where, free 
from care, we can live happily ever after¬ 
ward. I do claim, however, that by taking 
the course proposed, we can create world 
conditions where, with eternal, intelligent, 
and courageous vigilance, we can, as a prac¬ 
tical matter, win and preserve a Just and 
lasting peace, a peace which will bring in 
its wake those material and intangible ble^- 
Ings which alone make life worth liyln«. 

I have attempted to state my views <^arly, 
and I assure you, they have been stated 
modestly, for I know very tve^t thet, ha ;^ese 
matters, there is room for widb differences of 
(pinion among patriotic and Well-Informed 
people. Nobody knoWs all the answers. 
Even thou^ many of you knay not agree 
with me, I am grat^Ttd for the courteous 
attention that all of ^ yop have given to my 
remarks, and thank ybu for it. 
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■urther Political Activities of the Doctors 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Nebraska, Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time after I received the barrage of let¬ 
ters from the doctors as indicated m yes¬ 
terday’s insertion, growing out of my 
mailing 5,000 pamphlets explaining Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s health plan to doctors 
and other interested parties in my dis¬ 
trict, I began to receive resolutions from 
CIVIC and other groups, all of which fol¬ 
lowed a definite pattern and showed by 
comparison that they originated from 
the same source. These resolutions fol¬ 
lowed this pattern: 

Whereas the American family has received 
the finest quality of medical care available 
in any country in the world, developed under 
our system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has caused a decline in na¬ 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
'standards and facilities, to the detriment of 
family welfare; and 

Whereas compulsory health Insurance, 
wherever tried, has taken away the family’s 
right to choosing its own family physicians; 
and 

Whereas invasion of family privacy and 
violation of the sanctity of the patient-phy¬ 
sician relationship have proved to be one of 
the most otojectionahle features of compul¬ 
sory health insurance, wheiever tried; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would result immediately in a tax of 3 per¬ 
cent on the income of the American working¬ 
man, rising within a few years to 6 percent 
and higher, creating a new tax burden which 
would reduce household budgets and bring 
down family standards of living; and 

Whereas Government control of medical 
services, by gradually undermining free en¬ 
terprise and establishing heavy new tax bur¬ 
dens and unprecedented national deficits, 
would threaten national bankruptcy and en¬ 
courage the spread of socialism, which would 
endanger the rights of our children to the 
Individual freedoms which have been the 
American heritage: Now, therefore, be it 

Besolved, That we hereby go on record 
against any form of compulsory health in¬ 
surance or any system of political medicine 
designed for national bureaucratic control. 

1 made the following answers to these 
resolutions: 

Your resolution was received by me and I 
wish to advise you that I have always been 
of the thought that socialized medicine 
should never find a place in our Government 
setup. But ' socialized medicine and na¬ 
tional health Insurance are two different 
things, as the slightest investigation will 
disclose. 

It seems to me that the medical profession 
has been grossly deceived by some interests 
or some sources and have refused to investi¬ 
gate or learn the difference between social¬ 
ized medicine and national health insurance. 

There are at least three national health 
insurance bills pending in the Congress now 
which are compulsory in nature. Having had 
some disastrous life-insurance experience 
personally, as far as loading up on insurance 
was concerned, I can see the danger of com¬ 
pulsory health' Insurance to many well- 
meaning persons. 


TO THE CONGEESSIONAL 

I think that we need some sort of national 
health insurance if private insurance com¬ 
panies cannot do the job, but any such in¬ 
surance should be voluntary, and by that I 
mean that the individual should be accorded 
the right to say whether he wants the insur¬ 
ance or not and to choose his doctor and the 
doctor should have the right to accept or 
reject the patient. 

There are many people who would not 
want national health insurance such as per¬ 
sons who already have adequate insurance 
of their own choosing with private insur¬ 
ance concerns, persons who work for rail¬ 
roads and other large business institutions, 
as well as certain public and quasi-public 
businesses and of course all veterans have 
a hospital, medical, and dental plan already 
and it would be of no use to compel these 
veterans who are employed to take out na¬ 
tional health insurance In other words, I 
do not believe in loading up people who 
do not need it with health or accident in¬ 
surance whether it be Government insur¬ 
ance or private insurance. 

Insofar as the foregoing is in agreement 
with your resolution you can rely upon what 
I said in this letter and that I shall condiict 
myself accordingly, notwithstanding. 

I came back to Omaha, Nebr., in De¬ 
cember 1949, and found the reactionary 
Republican-Democratic doctors fairly 
fraunching with rage. I offered to go be¬ 
fore the local medical society and ex¬ 
plain my stand and talk with them, but 
they refused to hear me. I talked to 
the bellwether medical doctors on the 
streets and over the telephone but to 
no avail. Finally, Dr. Joseph P. Cross, 
a fledgling doctor, suggested to certain 
doctors to let me talk to them and have 
everybody loaded up with questions, and 
confuse and confound me, but one of 
the old Republican wiseacres said, “Oh, 
don’t do that. That O’Sullivan is too 
smart—too experienced. He will an¬ 
swer all your questions and put you 
to shame. Don’t let him appear at all. 
Keep him away,” and I was kept away. 

Finally the Omaha dentists, through 
a friend of mine, consented to let me 
speak before them and I did so. They 
had a court reporter take down all I 
said. I wish I could read that speech 
to you. Dr. Dailey erroneously intro¬ 
duced me by saying that 1 would speak 
for 30 minutes to the dot in favor of 
socialized medicine, even though I had 
told him and everyone else I was against 
socialized medicine. When I arose to 
address the gathering I roundly repudi¬ 
ated the subject which Dr. Dailey had 
foisted upon me. I told them I was 
against and not for socialized medicine 
and compulsory health insurance; that 
I favored voluntary health insurance. I 
answered every one of their questions. 
They listened to me gravely and in great 
dignity; they retired to deliberate upon 
a nonexistent issue. 

The mental mountain labored far into 
the night and brought forth the follow¬ 
ing intellectual mouse: 

Omaha District Dental Society, 

Omaha, Nebr,, December 7, 1949. 

The Omaha District Society had the Hon¬ 
orable Eugene D. O’Sullivan, Second Ne¬ 
braska District Congressman, as the speaker 
for their regular monthly meeting held at 
the Fontenelle Hotel, Tuesday, December 6, 
1949 . 

. The announced topic of Mr. O’Sullivan 
vjas Why I Am Still as I Always Was, Against 
Socialized Medicine and for President Tru¬ 
man’s National Health Program. 


RECORD 

After the address the society decided that 
the speaker had failed to prove that Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s health program was anything 
except socialized medicine under a diffeient 
name and adopted the following resolution 
unanimously: 

“Resolution 

“Whereas the American and medical pro¬ 
fession have established the woild’s highest 
standards of dental and medical care re¬ 
sulting in the healthiest major Nation on 
earth; and 

“Whereas the private practice system has 
been the great factor in establishing that 
record; and 

“Whereas the proposed bill S. 1679, H. R. 
4312, and H R 4313 which is President Tru¬ 
man’s national health program is socialized 
dentistry and medicine under a different 
name; be it 

“Resolved, That the Omaha District Den¬ 
tal Society, a component of the Nebraska 
State Dental Association and the American 
Dental Association, hereby request the Con¬ 
gress of the United States not to enact any 
legislation containing the principle of com¬ 
pulsory health insurance. 

“Edmund J. Dailey, D. D S , 

“President. 

“Arlo M. Dunn, D. D. S., 

“Secretary,** 

In a last desperate effort to bring 
order out of chaos and truth out of 
falsehood to those who have eyes and 
see not, who have ears and hear not, who 
have brains and think not, and whose 
voices akin to those who brought the 
sentence of death on the Nazarene, I 
sent this letter: 

Omaha, Nebr , December 13,1949, 
Omaha District Dental Society, 

Omaha, Nebr. 

(Attention: Edmund J. Dailey, D. D. S., 
president.) 

Dear Dr. Dailey ; I am very sorry that your 
organization erroneously persists in assum¬ 
ing that President Timman’s national health 
program is socialized medicine under a dif¬ 
ferent name, when it is not any such thing, 
but who am X to criticize you, if you want to 
join the reactionary Republican doctors and 
in good old Mother Goose fashion, thrust 
your fists against the the posts and still in¬ 
sist you see the ghosts. 

The President’s program, you must re¬ 
member, embraces much more than health 
insurance which your group, like the medi¬ 
cal men, have overlooked In the grand as¬ 
sault to appropriate the whole health-in¬ 
surance field for Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
which puts the medical men and the profes¬ 
sion in a sort of a medical business for sure, 
to the financial detriment of private insur-' 
ance companies and those who believe that 
medicine is a profession and not a business. 

I, as you know, am not against these organ¬ 
izations even though they go far afield in a 
real socializing endeavor, and in order to 
protect all proper health-insurance com¬ 
panies, believe that any national health in¬ 
surance should foe on a voluntary basis, i, e., 
the practitioner should have the right to 
select his patient, the patient to select the 
practitioner, and the insured to take or re¬ 
fuse the Insurance. 

In conclusion, I say that it takes all kinds 
of people to make a world and we must take 
the bitter with the sweet and the unreason¬ 
able with the reasonable and the selfish with 
the unselfish, I guess. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Eugene D, O’Sullivan. 

As an aside, I say man may protect 
himself adequately against every male¬ 
factor in the world except one, and that 
is a liar, because he does not know what 
a liar is going to say or do. 

I will conclude by saying again, Do not 
let these insurance-guided reactionary 
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doctors fool you and remember I was al¬ 
ways against socialism, socialized medl- 
edne, and compulsory health Insurance 
and was always for yduntary health In¬ 
surance and think, talk, and act In ac¬ 
cordance with the American way which 
Is the best way. 

You know the rest, I am sure. For 
months now the Insurance-giuded, re¬ 
actionary Republican-Democratlo bdl- 
wethers of medicine have been cruising 
about the Second Congrescdonal District 
much like a bad accident looking for 
some place to happen and repeatmg the 
falsdiood, O’Sullivan is for socialism, 
socialized medicine, and compulsory 
health Insurance and they know full wen 
that that Is false. 

'Wni you people please correct the 
wnmg ImpressloDs about me which these 
M. D’s and others aze maUng? WIU 
you hdP me to refute these lies? 

Good-by and thanks for listening, 
ladies gentlemen. 


Labor Editor Says Election Revolt Againat 
Union Brass 


EXTENSION OF BEMARES 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

or OBMOM 

IN TBDE BOOSB OF BEFBaOENTAaTrEB 

Thiwraday, December 7 , X 9 S 0 

Mr. NOBBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include the 
following article tram the Fortland 
Oregonian of BWday, November 17,1950: 

"Senator Boanr Tar's record vlotoKy In 
defeat or labor nanrttrtntcii pin 
wbera was a zevedt of tbe rank and aie 
sgslnst its lesdsndhlp-Hb leadership suffering 
trom aalf-hypnosla/' S. Eugene Allen, editor 
of Oregon Labor Press, said In a two-odumn 
saslyns of tbis month’s eleotlon returns In 
tbe oumnt Issue oc bis paper. 

Allen obarged the 'high brass’* of the labor 
unions with fatal mlstalres In reading deo- 
tlon returns and in strategy which, instead 
of making votea, turned labor against the 

'nmar a .m nf MiA 

Be Charged that leadaxShlp abandoned the 
traditional notnpsrtlsan position of labor and 
went hook, line, and sinker Into tbe Bamo- 
eratlo Party and the reauUa were a emaablng 
victory lor Taft and utter rout for labor. 

Dedaiing the Amertoan trade-unionist is 
not In sayonfS pocket, Allan asserted the 
high command the of 

Ing working people would foUow the poUtl- 
oal leadersblp of tbe A F. of L. and COO sxul 
the independent unions Just because they 
believe In union organisation and eoUaotlvo 
bargaining. 

Be said. "Working people belong to labor 
nnloBs for eoonomio reasons, not for poUtl- 
eal reasons. They pay buelness agents and 
other oOoers to represent them In ooUeo- 
tivis bargaining, not to give Aut polltloal 
advloo.** 

ises osTJum yASMc wim 

"Oblef of tbs fatal mtstskes made by tbs 
high command of labor were,’* he said: 

”1. The aasumptlan that Ttuman’s 1948- 
victory was a labor vtotary." Allen said it 
was a fluna-vote victory. 

9. Tbe assumption that tbs TMuaaa vlo-’ 
tory gave Ubor a maiidate for the repeal of 
tbs Tbft-Bsxtley Law. Bs pointed out labor 
lefused against the advlos cf sooh real statss- 
men as Waims Mobsb and Faux. Dotolas to 


agree to amendments to the law which would 
ameUarate some of the drastlo pcovunoiis of 
the aot. 

8. The assumption that woxUng people 
would follow pohtical leaderthlp of the bicdi 
brass of tbe unions. 

4. The sssumption that there Is "dass 
cansdonsneaB" among working people. He 
said working people are now the American 
middle Glass. 

ZABOB’B WOBST BSilDre 

Be pomted out that never In history has 
labor made a greater fight in Ohio, 
"nor have they been so badly beatan** and 
labor was humiliated. 

"It Is simply iznpoBEdbls In Ohio—or In 
any other industrial State-far a majority 
audi as Senato r Tar received to be gained 
without votee of Ubor umonlsts,** he said 

Laborb o amp a ign was not based primarily 
on tbs issuea (of which there were a great 
plenty) but was one of eaii- 

jng aim fl iagiji g of dead oats. The members 
of labor unions teaented It. They voted for 

Tar. 

’Ttareafter." said Allen, ’labor Shoold learn 
some lessons." Bs recooimended: 

"Bead tbe eUctlon. retums prcqperly. 
Don’t think a fann vote rapreeents a Ubor 
victory, ixm’t assume a single issue is a 
winner In a comples TiftHrmai rfectimi. 
Don’t book a oandidate of lltUe ment merely 
to oppose soms one. Bsmember that Ubor’s 
vote Isn’t In anyone’s pocket and that valid 
Issues and not dead cats win votes. Avoid 
Uke the plague entangUng alUaneaa with any 
politioal party. Clean our own bouse so we 
have nothing for apology. Orow up." 


Let Us Have Right Kmd and Nnmbes of 
Sl4»t 

EXTENSION OF BBMABKB 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or MmrTonc 

m 1 BH BDOOBB OB’ BSFBBSBnTAXIVXB 

Thundaif, Decemter 7 , i 9 S 0 

Mr. BXOQSL Mt. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tbe Bxc- 
ORD, I Include the following article by 
Mr. Hugh Oallagher, president of tbe 
PropeUer Club of the TMted States, 
wfaldh appeared In the November Issue 
of the Propeller dub News: 

Xjv TTb Havx Bmar Bnis anb Nukus or 
Shivb 

(By Hugh GalUghsr, prssldsnt, FropelUr 
Club of the thilM States) 

Fraotloslly my wheu me bss been dt* 
rsoted toward the building of a strong 
Amsrtosn merchant msrlns and, as presi¬ 
dent of the National Propeller cutb, it is 
my izxtentloa to direct tbe energies of this 
fine cngsnUatlon toward that gom. X hops 
every member will eonslder blneelf a min¬ 
ute men who is always on guard and wining 
to aot on mattera which will aooomplUh 
desired results. 

Ws have bean resting on our oars linae 
the end of Wbild War 01, eom p Uo e n t ly re¬ 
garding our huge Uid-up fleet as money In 
the bank to be used In an emergency. And 
what has happenedf Xn the Bbrean sifcaa* 
tlon we found only a few of these ships 
were of the type that oould get Into aervioe 
quMkly enough to save ua frem dUseter. 
We bad iniuflloUnt tropp smps and feat 
cai«o Ships to do tbs Job. We had even' 
to duurbsr some foreign sihlps. Bad we been 
oppo s ed by enamy sifinnarinse and atomto 
bombs, our small foroes oould sot have held 
out as seslUntlT as thsv anBi ths 
landing could not have been acoesupUshed. 


We must remedy this, without delay. 
Fortunately, there are soma in WaSblzigton 
who are trying to get a fast-oaigo-Stdp jno- 
grain started. Vice Adm. Edward L. Coch¬ 
rane. O hainnan of tbe Federal MSntlme 
Board, has taken the lead m pushing this 
program. Every member of the Frqpeiler 
dub should back hun up to the hUt. Let us 
not worry too much about whether such a 
Ship wlU be adaptable to all peaoelme trade 
uses. It la mare important that It be fast 
enough to get there, capable of carrying a 
good load, and able to outrun aubmannes. 
We also need troop ehips which can transport 
our men to any spot on the globe—fast. 
lAttle is gamed by troop camers advancing 
at 30 knote if they are not followed olosdy 
by cargo ships with suppUas, ammunition, 
and fuel. 

The mdUBtry aasodatione have been work¬ 
ing on leguiatton which wlU hdp to over- 
ocme some of these deflcienciea beoauae it 
will afford private enterprue an opporttmlty 
to build ehi^ that are both useful for trade 
and which can be used tn an emergency. 
But Why hasn’t this legislation been paeeedv 
Must we go through a Duzdserque before we 
are ehooked Into doing what is eo obvlouKy 
ssnsihleV Every member must beocme active 
In tirglng hla oongreeslonal repres en t a tives 
to give (dose attention to the vital role cur 
merchant marine plays In the defense of 
freedom. 

We must be alert and active against thcaa 
who urge that foreign Sbippliag thould carry 
more of our commerce beoause it will im¬ 
prove their ddlar position. This is a f aUa- 
moue position and la not a laruly American 
viewpoint. We must regard euch advocates 
as enenaiee of a strong Amsrlcain merchant 
marine. Our egport tonnage has. in a large 
measure, been In Govanunent-finanoed car¬ 
goes, and It Is only right that 60 percent of 
them be transported In Chlted States Ships. 
If Amerioan ships are not sntltlad to a fair 
ehars of that tonnage, then the A me ri ca n 
fanner, manufacturer, worker, and all In¬ 
volved Should forego partlolpatlon. There is 
no reason why American shipping should be 
singled out to close the dollar gap. 

All members must take thle prdhlem to 
heart. Don't write off ine sllegsd do-gooders 
in high places, who subtly axgue against the 
American merdhant marine. They are active 
and many. They don*t seem to understand 
that, if we ahould need ablps to save our 
lives and our freedom, we oould not depend 
on foreign dUpa to do the job for us. The 
lest war proved, on the oontrwy. that foreign 
nations bad to turn to the TJnlted States to 
get shipping needed to win the war. 

We oan only be sure of Amertean Ships. 
Let us have right and ths right 
number ready for the Job that may be ahead. 


Trenda in Govenment 
EXTENSION OF BEMABEB 

HON. JOHN L HeCLELLAN 

or MKunu 

JBt IBS SBNAIX OB TBI TINintD SX'4TBB 
ThuraOaif, Deoentber 7 (.legWattn ias of 
MonOas, SoMnOm 37). 18S0 

Vt.MaCLMJLAJSt. ICr.Fraddmt^l^ 
before Ills’ina l>egan la Koftea: 
a ttiDA vtaen tbe and'Our 

people inte pKliiuucily MMecaeft 
domaitio legldattve procma;' la aotlet- 
pettm ttwit»laaOw axM endnk^ 
ooeOd be eobteied. I eolpiRMed tpreve «oa- 
oem on the floor qt Ckoiete qad ia 
othev pphUe aiUteaBea ve^^ 
treads Jn oar qoTBtaataent, sad oppte. 
heaaloas regardlag ths legUatlve pro- 
Siam epoBiored bp tbe sdnlalsbratlon. 
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I undertook to evaluate that program 
primarily on the basis ot our ability to 
support it if it should be enacted into 
law, and also the risk it would involve 
to sound hscal policies and the solvency 
of our Government. 

The last time, Mr. President, that I 
discussed these problems at a public 
forum was at the Arkansas Bar Associa¬ 
tion In Hot Springs, Ark., on l>.2ay 13, 
1950 Subsequently I received a letter 
from a young .iunst and distinguished 
citizen of my State, Judge Thomas P. 
Butt, of Fayetteville, Ark., commenting 
upon the address I delivered at the bar 
association meeting, m which he ex¬ 
pressed views and made comments that 
should in my opinion engage the serious 
thought of every citizen of our country, 
and particularly of the youth among our 
citizenship, upon whom will rest grave 
responsiblities as they come into ma¬ 
turity and assume the obligations that 
citizenship m our democracy entail. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
and m the hope that Judge Butt’s letter 
may be read by many others, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

I further ask, Mr. President, that im¬ 
mediately following the letter of Judge 
Butt, to which I have referred, the ad¬ 
dress I delivered at the bar association 
in Arkansas, May 13,1950, also be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
from Judge Butt and the address by 
Senator McClellan were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Fayetteville, Ark., October 31, 1950. 
Hon. John L. McClellan, 

Senate OJJice Bxiilding, 

Washington, D. G. 

My Dear Senator: Not being from your 
section of the State, and having met you 
but a few times, and then only casually, it is 
probable that you would have no reason to 
Identify or remember me. For purposes of 
recognition, I believe that you do know my 
father, F, O. Butt, of Eureka Springs, and 
knew my late brother, John K. Butt. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing you 
speak on several occasions In the past, but 
the purpose of this letter is to congratulate 
you on your splendid speech given to the 
Arkansas Bar Association last May. That 
convention was the first I have missed, and 
only recently did I read your address in the 
Arkansas Law Review, 

Of course, one likes or dislikes a given 
talk in direct proportion to the degree the 
talk happens to gibe with one’s own opinions; 
but without becoming prolix, let me say that 
I agree wholeheartedly with what you had 
to say. Frankly, I am gravely concerned 
about the democratic future of this country, 
and I am not speaking politically. I hon¬ 
estly, and regretfully believe that your and 
my generation, and our children, will never 
again experience and enjoy the full fruition 
of traditional American freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual that you experienced as a younger 
man, and that I caught glimpses of as I was 
growing to maturity. I am gravely con¬ 
cerned that the American people, by their 
own default, are letting their individual 
liberties slip away, and that they have be¬ 
come so accustomed to holding their hands 
out to Washington, that they now demand 
the paternal care of the central government 
as «. right, and not as a matter of tempo¬ 
rary emergency relief. The increasing costs 
of Government can, or course, be laid in 
part to the tremendous financial burdens of 
World War II, and I was struck by your as¬ 
sertion that of the projected $9,000,000,000 


increase in fiscal 1950, only about two billion 
was for defense and related items, the bal¬ 
ance being for purely domestic items bear¬ 
ing on the national economy, and the Fed¬ 
eral Government’s growing suzerainty over 
the individual citizen’s private ailairs 

Let me tell you of a striking, and in my 
opinion, teirible thing that I witnessed about 
a year ago Here m Fayetteville, the animal 
C of C dinner attracted some 700 people. 
During the course of the speaker’s remarks, 
he asked. “In 1775, what was the watchword 
of the young American people” The answer 
came from all over the banquet hall “Lib- 
erty-ireodom ” Then the speaker asked: 
‘What IS today’s watchword?” and again 
came the answer “Security, security ” 

The terrible thing about it, as I see it, is 
that we as a people, and os individuals, are, 
by our demand for security, surrendering, I 
fear, foiever, the basic freedoms and liber¬ 
ties without which, inovioably, there can 
never be real security. And I think this is 
so, primarily, because our Federal Govern¬ 
ment has embaiked upon, and is assiduously 
pursuing, a course of governmental philoso¬ 
phy, implemented by legislation, that is 
leading, and must lead, straight to social¬ 
ism, and wor.se I read, the other day, oi a 
wonderful thing. Perhaps you saw it, too. 
A man in California had sent his chock lor 
$652 to the Oklahoma Welfare Department, 
explaining that it was to repay the amount 
spent by Oklahoma for the care of the man’s 
mother, at a time when he was sick and un¬ 
able to do so. Having regained his physical 
welfare and earning power, he was repaying 
that welfare agency. This, to me, is the true 
American spirit; the notion that each of 
us, primarily, is responsible for himself and 
his people, and that such is not a charge 
of government. Of course, as a great Man 
said: “The poor we have always with us,” and, 
of course, they must be cared for, by pri¬ 
vate means T possible, if not, then by public 
institutions But this is not to say, in my 
opinion, that the average citizen, able to 
earn a living, should in any event look to 
government for his ultimate care and sup¬ 
port. To my mind, the growing burden of 
taxes, made necessary to effectuate programs 
of public wcifare on a grand and national 
scale, will inevitably lead to a diminution 
of the individual’s incentive to work and 
earn a living. On this premise, if correct, It 
is only a matter of time until the American 
genius of production and creation of wealth 
will have been drastically reduced, which 
will in turn require a greater percentage of 
total earnings to be allocated to taxes to 
maintain government services. 

It seems to me to be Imperative that we try 
to operate our Government somewhere near 
a cash basis, and stop this pyramiding of 
agencies and expenses which create new and 
expanded agencies and expenses. The Bran- 
nan farm plan is but one of many programs 
that are completely illusory, in that the price 
paid across the grocery counter may be ap¬ 
parently less, but when you and I add to that 
price the tax-financed parity support, we are 
not getting a bargain, and neither is the 
farmer. In the field of Industrial earnings, 
a vicious spiral is and has been in effect. 
No one wants to deny labor, little or big, or¬ 
ganized or not, a fair wage for his work. But 
a raise in dollar wages does not necessarily 
mean a rise in real wages. As cost of Gov¬ 
ernment and Government services increases, 
taxes must go up, commodity prices rise, 
and there is another round of wage increases, 
followed by another round of price rises gen¬ 
erally, and so on and on. 

What must be done, small though It may 
be, is to put a stop to nonessential Govern¬ 
ment spending and Government services. 
*The phantom of somethlng-for-nothlng in¬ 
volved in Federal grants and allocations, all 
of which must be supported by taxes, is an 
ultimately ruinous thing. I highly com¬ 
mend your insistence that all programs of 
legislation proposed by the administration 


be carefully scrutinized to determine not 
only Its probable cost, but its necessity and 
propriety in itself. I wish you good fortune 
in your legislative efforts to this end, and 
hope you will have the doughty assistance 
of other like-minded legislaxois. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas F Butt. 

Address by Senator John L McClellan 

Thank you, President Woriier, distin¬ 
guished guests, members of the Aikancas 
Bar Association, and ladies and gcntlsmen, 

I was very much honored and pleased when 
1 received your invitation to give tins ad¬ 
dress, and happy when I knev/ it would be 
possible foi me to accept and have the plcas- 
uie of again attending a bar association 
meeting of my heme State. The onportu- 
inty to break away for a day from my ardu¬ 
ous official responsibilities and from the ad- 
mmistialive and legislative batth-‘fi'']ds in 
our National Capital was most welcome in¬ 
deed. 

As I flew down to Arkansas yesterday, in 
contemplation of this visit with you, my 
thoughts turned back to eailier days of my 
professional life when I was piivileged to 
be present at more of the meetings of your 
association than I have had the" opportu¬ 
nity to attend since I entered upon a public 
career I have missed these associations and 
have regretted my inability to be with you 
and to actively participate in your delibera¬ 
tions and enjoy the fellowship of my friends 
among the legal profession. 

On my way here, I was given to reminisc¬ 
ing and mediating upon some of the mo¬ 
mentous events that have ocurred and 
charges that have taken place since I first 
had the honor of representing this, the Sixth 
Congressional District, in the National Con¬ 
gress. I tried to evaluate and make some 
appraisal of their significance and the impact 
they have had upon our country, our form of 
government, our liberties, and how they are 
influencing our destiny as a nation and as 
a people. 

When I entered Congress 16 years ago, 
we were in the midst of the greatest eco¬ 
nomic depression our Nation ever experi¬ 
enced. That was followed or overtaken by 
a Second World War—the most horrible and 
devastating military conflict the world has 
ever known. Along with our Allies we 
emerged victorious, but the victory has not 
yet brought to us and to the world the peace, 
economic stability, and security that we de¬ 
sired and must ultimately achieve If our 
freedom and way of life are to be preserved. 
The full fruits of victory have not mate¬ 
rialized. 

Our cffoits toward an enduring peace, 
economic security, and stability throughout 
the world have been met up to now, and are 
meeting, with effective opposition and resist¬ 
ance from the same character of evil forces, 
of aggression and militarism that plunged 
this world into World War II. Those events 
and world conditions have placed upon this 
Nation of ours and upon our people a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility not only of leader¬ 
ship but of economic power and strength to 
try to combat and repel the march of these 
aggressors and try to hold the line against 
the spread of an evil ideology that, if it con¬ 
quers, will mean the loss to us of our way of 
life, of all we have cherished and lived for 
throughout the years of our existence as a 
Nation. We cannot shirk that responsibility. 
America must meet it. I am concerned, how¬ 
ever, about how we shall meet it. I am not 
immediately apprehensive of war, I do not 
think Russia Intends to start a war immedi¬ 
ately. I am fully cognizant, however, ol tne 
tense situation that exists and do know that 
some unforeseen and unexpected event could 
again plunge us into a war much more 
quickly than now expected. 

My humble opinion is—my judgment 
could be in error—-that Russia has a program 
of pressure, of threads, of intimidation and 
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coercion to keep us in a state of confusion 
and to cause us, if we will, to weaken our 
democracy and to wreck our economic sys¬ 
tem so that we will not be equipped, fortified, 
or have the strength left to meet the final 
test if and when a third world war comes. 

This challenge must be met, and the major 
responsibility for leadership, power, and 
strength to fight and repel this world danger 
has, by force of circumstances, been thrust 
upon our own people and our own Govern¬ 
ment by reason of the preeminent position 
we occupy in world affairs. We shall not, we 
must not, shirk this responsibility, but we 
must recognize that there are limitations to 
our economic strength and our industrial 
might and power, and if we are to be equal 
to the task that confronts us m the present 
“cold war” or in another shooting war, if one 
should come, it is imperative that we do not 
dissipate our strength and power by weaken¬ 
ing our democracy and wrecking our econ¬ 
omy before the final test shall come. For 
that reason I believe—and I insist—that it is 
vitally necessary that we proceed with future 
governmental, domestic programs, and serv¬ 
ices in the light of world conditions and 
the tremendous responsibilities and eco¬ 
nomic obligations that they have imposed 
upon us. 

My gieat concern is that, confronted with 
these world obligations and this condition, 
our Government is being placed under a 
terrific economic strain because of obliga¬ 
tions that have already been imposed upon 
us, and by reason of the necessity of our 
trying to maintain and help rehabilitate 
other nations and other peoples who do 
believe in and want to retain their freedom. 
So I have become concerned about our do¬ 
mestic policies here at home. 

Many things in our domestic program are 
desirable; many things we may hope for and 
anticipate and work for that we would like 
to have. But I believe we have got to gear, 
so to speak, the fiscal policies of this Gov¬ 
ernment and our legislative program and 
domestic enterprise to world conditions 
and not let our present desires dominate us 
in these policies. 

So I want to talk to you about trends in 
goveihment. You will not agree possibly 
withiall I have to say. I am going to give 
you some facts that are Indisputable, facts 
that are in the Congeessional Record that 
have not been challenged. Then, I shall give 
you my conclusions. As I say, you do not 
have to agree with me, but, feeling as I do, 
convinced as I am about these trends in 
government, I would be failing in my duty 
as a public servant; I would not be worthy 
of the position I hold if I did not, in view of 
the position I occupy, talk to you about 
them frankly and honestly. 

I agj:ee that as a Nation we are strong 
and powerful, but I do not indulge the as¬ 
sumption that our Government has unlimi¬ 
ted resources and that its economy or pro¬ 
ductive capacity are sufficient to permit and 
sustain domestic programs or fiscal policies 
that require or compel heavy deficit spend¬ 
ing from year to year and that will continu¬ 
ously plunge our Nation deeper and deeper 
into debt. 

Therefore, I believe we need to stop, take 
a look at, and weigh carefully the growth 
of our Government and trends in govern¬ 
ment that jeopardize our national solvency. 

BIG GOVERNMENT 

In terms of power, programs, and func¬ 
tions, we have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in the Federal Government during 
the past two decades. The Government Is 
now by far bigger, and Is spending much 
more, than ever before in the peacetime his¬ 
tory of our Republic. The enormous expan¬ 
sions that have taken place in that brief 
period of time* are astounding and difficult 
of description. 

Big Government, which in the past has 
been ardently advocated and sought by some, 


and equally opposed and feared by many 
others, is no longer a mere scare word of 
fantasy or figment of political speech. It has 
become a firmly-established and well- 
entrenched reality. 

PROOF OP GROWTH 

For proof, we have only to make compari¬ 
sons and cite the record. 

Today there are in departments, boards, 
commissions, bureaus, corporations, and 
other establishments, some 1,800 components 
of the Federal Government, whereas, in 1930 
there were less than 450—an increase of 400 
percent Twenty years ago we had less than 
600,000 Federal employees. Today the num¬ 
ber is two million. 

In 1930 our national debt was $16,000,000,- 
000, or about $130 per capita. Now, 20 years 
later, the Federal debt is $256,000,000,000, or 
about $1,700 per capita, and it is presently 
increasing at a rate in excess of $5,000,000,000 
annually. That is shown by anticipated def¬ 
icits for the present fiscal year of 1950 and 
for the next, 1951. 

Federal taxes (revenue receipts) are now 
nine and one-quarter times greater than they 
were in 1930, while expenditures—the operat¬ 
ing cost of the Federal Government in 1950— 
will be thirteen times greater than it was in 
1930. And Federal expenditures are not now 
declining, as we had hoped they would be. 
They are still rising. 

In fiscal 1348, our Government spent in 
round numbers $34,000,000,000. This year, 
1950, Federal expenditures will exceed $43,- 
000,000,000—an increase during the past 2 
years of more than $9,000,000,000. But 
little, if any, of this increase is attributable 
to foreign spending, and only two and one- 
half billion out of the nine billion repre¬ 
sents additional cost of national defense. 
About $6,000,000,000 of that increase is for 
various domestic programs and services that 
are wholly unrelated to foreign aid and na¬ 
tional defense. 

One striking example of rapid growth, 
which is common among many agencies of 
government, is found in the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1932 it cost only $220,000,000 
to operate this Department. At that time 
it had only 27,000 employees. Now the De¬ 
partment has 86,000 employees and It is cur¬ 
rently costing $2,600,000,000 per year to op¬ 
erate it. Similar growth and increase in 
costs are present in the Departments of Jus¬ 
tice, Interior, and Commerce. 

We must add to these a multiplicity of 
new agencies that have been created and 
functions that have been established, all of 
which are requiring the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for their support and 
maintenance. 

These significant facts indicate not only 
that the cost of government is rapidly 
mounting, but, more, they indicate that ris¬ 
ing costs have already attained a momentum 
that will be most difficult to check or control. 

Whether this state of affairs has been 
thrust upon us wholly by circumstances be¬ 
yond our control, or if this development has 
occurred partly as the result of our own care¬ 
lessness and indifference, it is evident that 
big government is now upon us, for better 
or for worse—and I regret that I am com¬ 
pelled to say, in my judgment, it is here to 
stay. I see no escape from It. 

I should like to feel, and should like to 
be able to give to you and to the American 
people some assurance that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Is now full grown—^that it has 
matured—and that we might reasonably ex¬ 
pect future annual budgets to be reduced 
or, at least, held somewhere near present 
levels. But present trends manifestly are 
not at all in the direction of curtailment 
of expenditures nor toward the decentraliza¬ 
tion of concentrated power In the executive 
branch of the Government. 

HOVir GOVERNMENT CROWS 

Yes, I know we hear a lot of talk about 
balancing the budget, about retrenching, 


and cutting down Federal expenditures. But 
talk and more talk simply in the mood of 
wishful thinking without taking practicable 
and affirmative action will not get the job 
done. 

There is much naore involved in checking 
or preventing rising cost of Government than 
a mere meat-ax operation in cutting ap¬ 
propriations Appropriations are based upon 
and follow legislative authorizations. Au¬ 
thorization statutes in most instances create 
both moral and legal obligations that later 
have to be honored and paid by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

New laws and more laws expanding exist¬ 
ing governmental services and programs, or 
establishing new ones, correspondingly in¬ 
crease and multiply the budgetary obliga¬ 
tions that the Congress and the Federal 
Government are called upon to appropriate 
for each succeeding year. So, what’s hap¬ 
pening—and this is too often lost sight of 
not only by the public and the average citi¬ 
zen, but by the Congress as well—is that 
each year when we have the appropriation 
bills under consideration we find that at 
preceding sessions we have parsed laws rais¬ 
ing salaries, creating new boards, agencies, 
or commissions with new services to be ren¬ 
dered, or providing for the expansion of 
existing services and functions. Thus we 
face pay day on the moral and legal obliga¬ 
tions that attached when the authorization 
laws were passed. 

Ana that is how government grows. Those 
are some of the reasons why cost of opera¬ 
tions is increasing, why deficits continue and 
become larger, and why demands for higher 
taxes persist. 

PRESIDENT’S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Under our system the President not only 
submits to the Congress an appropriation 
or expenditure budget, but he also submits 
a legislative program. Bills that are now 
pending to carry out legislative recommen¬ 
dations contained in the President’s annual 
message and other messages to the Congress, 
present a disturbing prospect of the con¬ 
tinued rapid expansion and growth of Fed¬ 
eral power with correspondingly Increasing 
cost of operations. 

I cannot enumerate and comment upon 
all those measures, btit I shall refer to 
some of them. At my direction the staff 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, of which I 
am chairman, in consultation with other 
Government authorities, recently made an 
analysis of the estimated cost of some 15 
measures now pending in the Congress to 
carry out the President’s legislative pro¬ 
gram. It was ascertained by this analysis 
that if these 16 measures should be enacted 
into law, they will Increase the annual cost 
of the Federal Government by $26,000,000,- 
000 when they get into full operation. 

Among the more prominent and impor¬ 
tant of these measures is one to establish a 
compulsory national health Insurance pro¬ 
gram at an estimated cost of $7,000,000,000 a 
year.. Another bill is for the expansion of 
social security, both in coverage and in 
amounts Qi benefits to be paid. This fully 
extended social-security program as recom¬ 
mended will cost $6,000,000,000 a year. A 
third measure is popularly known as the 
Brannan farm plan and it will cost another 
$6,000,000,000 annually. Universal miilltary 
training will coat at least $3,000,000,000. 
And another bill for housing and public 
works will cost $1,400,000,000 annually. 
These five measures alone, if enacted into 
law, will add more than twenty-three billion 
dollars each year to the Federal Govern¬ 
ments expenditures, and the other 10 of the 
16 measures are by no means all oi^ the pres¬ 
ent legislative program. But in terms of cost 
the fifteen represent the major part of it. 

These estimates of cojst do not represent 
my own personal opinion. They were not 
taken out of thin air, nor were they arbi¬ 
trarily arrived at. They were determined 
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after a careful review of statistics su^bmitted, 
aud opinions expressed, by competent wit¬ 
nesses of both the proponents and opponents 
who have testified on these bills before 
congressional committees to which they were 
referred. These figures represent neither the 
highest nor the lowest of approximate cost 
testified to, but are generally conservative 
and range closer to the lowest than they do 
to the highest estimate submitted to the 
committees. 

When addressing the Senate on February 
22, this year, I had inserted as a part of my 
remarks in the Congressional Record the 
table prepared by the staff of the Expendi¬ 
tures Committee showing these estimates of 
cost of each of these measures if enacted 
into law, and they totaled more than twenty- 
five billion dollars. Three months have 
now elapsed and the accuracy of these esti¬ 
mates of costs, so far as I know, has not yet 
been challenged from any source, and cer¬ 
tainly by no one holding any responsible 
position in our Government. The truth is 
that instead of the twenty-five billion being 
an exaggeration it is definitely an understate¬ 
ment. 

To illustrate, if we compare the cost of the 
socialized-medicine program with that of 
Great Britain, based on the population of 
the two countries and a comparative wage 
scale and standard of living, the compulsory 
national health program that is proposed, 
instead of costing $7,000,000,000, will cost 
between twelve and fourteen billion dollars 
annually. If I should say that the cost of 
all these programs would amount to $36,000,- 
000,000 annually when they are in full opera¬ 
tion, that still would not be an exaggeration. 

Now let’s see what this program will mean. 
Of course, we are not going to pay for it. It 
just means more deficit spending. But if we 
are going to pay for it and support it on a 
pay-as-we-go basis, let’s look at it. I don’t 
think we can go on indefinitely spending 
$6,000,000,000 a year more than we take in 
without having disastrous inflation. I am 
not afraid of a depression unless we have 
inflation. I don’t think we will have a de¬ 
pression unless it is preceded by inflation, 
and increased deficit spending is a long step 
toward inflation in time of peace. I am not 
saying the budget can definitely be balanced 
this year, but I am saying if it is ever to be 
balanced again in your lifetime and mine, 
we must quit passing more and more laws 
that have to be financed and serviced out of 
the earnings of the American people. 

COST—^IN TERMS OP TAXES 

Twenty-five billion dollars additional an¬ 
nual expenditures by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, if we are to support these new and 
expanded programs on a pay-as-we-go basis, 
will require additional taxes of $166 per year 
for every man, woman, and child in America. 
The $25,000,000,000 added to our present 
$43,000,000,000 budget will raise the Federal 
expenditures to above $66,000,000,000. This 
huge total of Government cost would impose 
a tax burden of $433 per capita on the Ameri¬ 
can people to support the Federal Govern¬ 
ment on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

So far as I know and can ascertain, only 
one other nation today among the free peo¬ 
ples of the world has a tax obligation in 
comparison, and that is Great Britain. And 
it is well known that under their system and 
that kind of a tax burden the people of Eng¬ 
land have sunk to an austerity standard of 
living, and in that unhappy circumstance 
they can only support and keep afloat their 
present government and economy by gratui¬ 
ties of a billion dollars a year or more from 
the American taxpayers. 

Do you want this program enacted into 
law? If we collect the taxes to pay for it as 
we go along, together with our State, county, 
and municipal taxes, and on the basis of the 
present national Income, it means 40 cents 
out of every dollar of the wages, of the sal¬ 
aries, and of the incomes of the people of 
America—2 days out of each 6-day week. 


There is the fellow, of course, who says, *T 
don't pay that tax. You are going to get that 
out of the rich man.** That is one of the big¬ 
gest Jobs we have today, to get over to the 
laboring man and farmer the unfortunate 
but indisputable truth that he is the man 
who pays taxes. Make no mistake about it. 
Taxes come from profits—and profits have to 
come from goods and services. It is the con¬ 
sumer who pays not only the cost of goods 
and the cost of services but he pays over and 
above that cost an amount sufficient to pay 
these taxes and provide a profit to the man 
who operates a business or who is selling 
services. Too often the fact is overlooked 
that it is the consumer who pays. 

Now, I have no quarrel with all of this pro¬ 
posed legislation. I think some of it may be 
good. It may be making a substantial and 
proper approach even to some worth-while 
goal I am not co-iplainlng about that I 
am against some of it. I am going to oppose 
it and fight it, but I am not against all of the 
programs or all social gains we might be able 
to make if and when we can afford them. 
But I want to point this out: That the com¬ 
mon prudence exercised by you and me in 
our private affairs and in our business affairs, 
with respect to living within our incomes, 
does not now prevail in Washington and is 
not now being practiced in the fiscal policies 
of this Nation. How often have you and I 
had desires, maybe needs, actual needs, for 
some things we could not immediately afford? 
What you and I do In our private affairs and 
In business life is simply exercise that com¬ 
mon-sense restraint and defer the acquisition 
of those things until such time as our in¬ 
comes will permit or we can afford them and 
know we will be able to pay for them. Look¬ 
ing back through history, any other govern¬ 
ment that has not operated that way has ulti¬ 
mately failed. Can we defy history? Can we 
defy the laws of economics and get away with 
it? To do so is a dangerous gamble. 

COMPULSORY HEALTH BILL 

I do not quarrel with the purpose and 
general objectives of all of the 16 measures 
to which I have referred. Some of them 
may well have merit and offer an approach to 
worth-while goals whenever our fiscal status 
impi'oves to where we will be justified In tak¬ 
ing on the additional responsibilities and 
financial obligations they will incur. But 
to three of the bills I am unalterably op¬ 
posed. They arc the proposed compulsory 
national health Insurance bill, the Brannan 
farm plan, and the fair employment prac¬ 
tices bill. These measures would, I believe, 
concentrate unprecedented powers—social, 
economic, and political—in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in Washington. 

The compulsory national health insurance 
and the fair employment practices proposals 
are destructive of our traditional American 
freedom and constitute a flagrant encroach¬ 
ment upon those personal liberties that are 
vouchsafed to all citizens by the Federal 
OonstltuUon—the fundamental law of our 
land. The right to life, to liberty, and to the 
pursuit of happiness will be, to a material 
degree, regimented into a bureaucratic strait- 
jacket if these measures should be enacted 
into law, 

In my opinion the proposed ''compulsory" 
national health program means "political 
medicine" dispensed by a mjedloal profession 
that will be circumscribed, dominated, and 
controlled by administrative orders, edicts, 
and decrees out of Washington. Such a pro¬ 
gram will provide no panacea for the health 
of the American people. 

The title "health insurance" is an attrac¬ 
tive and persuasive "window dressing." This 
label gives it a flattering appeal to many, 
but It Is equally deceptive. The plan is a 
snare and a delusion, and the very essence 
of the whole scheme involves power politics, 
trafficking in human misery and suffering. 
I do not believe that governmental red tape 
and the doctor’s professional adhesive tape 
will mix successfully. The red tape will soon 


rise to the top just like oil does on water. 
It will dominate and that will mean a regi¬ 
mented medical profession and a deteriora¬ 
tion in the quality of medical services, 

I am unwilling to discard our present 
American system where both doctors and 
patients have enjoyed freedom of choice and 
action. This system has given to the Ameri¬ 
can people a quality of service and standard 
of health that are unexcelled anywhere in 
the world. Let’s keep it and not exchange 
it for a system that will deny freedom of 
choice in the exercise of the inherent right 
of a human being to act independently and 
of his own free will in the all-important 
matter and duty of the pieservation of the 
life of himself and that of his family. 

BRANNAN FARM PLAN 

The Brannan farm plan is designed to have 
the Federal Government assume and pay an¬ 
nually out of general taxation a multiple- 
billlon-dollar subsidy on the food bill of the 
American people, Linder a dubious claim that 
It will materially reduce the cost of living. 
While it may have the immediate effect of 
reducing the retail cost of food commodities, 
the tax obligation to pay the difference out 
of the Federal Treasury, plus the tremendous 
cost of administration, along with the other 
losses that will be sustained as a result of 
its destruction of a competitive market for 
farm products, will greatly exceed any bene¬ 
fits or savings that will be passed on to con¬ 
sumers. 

If this law passes, there will be no re¬ 
sponsibility on the farmer to try to get the 
highest price In the market when he sella 
Ills wheat, corn, potatoes, and other produce, 
nor for the market to compete for his prod¬ 
uct. This law will obligate the Government 
to pay out of the Federal Treasury the dif¬ 
ference between the established parity price 
and what the farmer gets for his products 
in the prevailing market price. 

FEPC 

The Fair Employment Practices Commis¬ 
sion bill, which is now the pending business 
in the Senate, and which is being debated 
at considerable length, is vicious in the ex¬ 
treme; and basically this proposal is objec¬ 
tionable, if not reprehensible, from any 
standpoint. However, without regard to the 
issue of race, religion, color, or creed, it vio¬ 
lates and would destroy one of the most 
basic liberties that we enjoy—the right to 
own, possess, and control property. He who 
by his labor, thrift, ingenuity, and invest¬ 
ment of his capital creates a business, owns 
that business under the fundamental law 
of our land. If that business so established 
makes available jobs for others, the Federal 
Government or some bureaucrat in Wash¬ 
ington certainly does not own or have a 
right to control or dispose of that job any 
more than the Government or some bureau¬ 
crat in Washington owns or has the right to 
control and dispose of the business out of 
which the Job arises. 

This bill, aside from the other contempt¬ 
ible aspects of it, which I shall not take time 
to discuss, is tantamount to the taking of 
private property—not for public use but for 
private use and enjoyment—^without pay¬ 
ing just compensation therefor. The bill 
should be defeated, and in my opinion— 
at least it Is my hope—^in this present battle 
we of the opposition will again emerge 
victorious and thus postpone the evil day 
when such iniquitous legislation shall, if 
ever, be enacted into law, 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Indications of other trends and efforts to 
centralize power can be found in other bills 
now pending. In passing, I should like to 
refer to the Employment Act of 1946, which 
established the Council of Economic Advisers 
to the Fresicient, As originally Introduced 
in the United States Senate and as reported 
to the Senate by the committee, this bill 
contained a provision that in effect guaran¬ 
teed to everyone able to work "useful re- 
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munerative, regular, and full time employ¬ 
ment.” In other words, this provision, 
which had considerable support in the Con¬ 
gress at that time, undertook to have the 
Federal Government guarantee everyone a 
job. A majority of the Senate, however, op¬ 
posed the provision, and that part of the bill 
did not become law. 

PLANNED ECONOMY 

Theie is another bill now pending in the 
Congress, H R. 2756, known as the Spence 
bill, that will give you a further idea of 
what the economic planners in Washington 
would do to this country if the Congress did 
not vigilantly guard over the liberties of 
the American people and our free enterprise 
system. This bill is known as the Economic 
Stability Act of 1949. I shall not attempt to 
give you a complete analysis of it, but only 
a brief summary of the tremendous power 
it attempts to create and vest in the eco¬ 
nomic planners and rulers in the national 
Capital. This bill might more appropriately 
be named “The Planned Economy Act.” For 
all practical purposes it would constitute the 
President of the United States the “supreme 
planner” for the whole national economy. 

This bill would give the President of the 
United States the power to decide how much 
of any essential commodity, such as steel, 
coal, lumber, grains, or most any other prod¬ 
uct, is to be produced, and power to make 
up a national production budget accordingly. 
Under this bill the President can then de¬ 
cide whether this production should be done 
by private enterprise, and, If so, to then 
compel consultation between, management, 
labor, farmers, and the Government to carry 
out such production programs as the Presi¬ 
dent may establish. If the President decides 
that private industry cannot or will not ex¬ 
pand its capacity to meet the President’s 
production goals, he may construct Gov¬ 
ernment plants and factories in any given 
Industry or production field and then con¬ 
tract with private persons to operate these 
facilities or he may create Government- 
owned corporations to do so. This bill would 
give the President the authority, which he 
recently demanded, to permit the Govern¬ 
ment to go into the steel business. It would 
also give him the authority to put the Gov¬ 
ernment in the coal business, in the mining 
business, or into most any other Industrial, 
productive enterprise. 

It would give him the further authority to 
establish voluntary priority for materials 
after consultation with industry. If the 
voluntary procedure did not work, he would 
then have the authority to set up compul¬ 
sory priorities and allocation of materials. 
That would mean that the private manu¬ 
facturer would first have to get permission 
from the President before he could secure 
raw materials, with the President having the 
right to decide in what order and in what 
quantities the manufacturer would get the 
materials. This would vest in the President 
of the United 8tat^, or in some bureau head 
under his direction, the very power of life 
and death over every industrial free-enter¬ 
prise business in the land. It would give 
him the further power to regulate imports 
and exports, as was done during the war. 
It would give him the power to establish 
maximum prices on materials or facilities if 
he thinks them necessary. Once that power 
was exercised, no private business concern 
could raise its prices without giving to the 
President 60 days’ notice and then the Presi¬ 
dent could refuse it permission to do so. 

True, this bill has not yet passed- I hope 
It never shall. But make no mistake about 
it, it is the dream and hope of a group of 
economic pj.anners now in Washington that 
this bill may become law, so that they can 
really bask in the power of a planned’ 
economy- 

We Cherish the relationship between the 
individual citizen and the state unda: our 


system of government, wherein the Govern¬ 
ment IS the servant and not the master. We 
must keep it that way. The power and final 
authority must ever be reposed in the people 
themselves. Our past faith in those righteous 
principles has been abundantly rewarded. It 
has been crowned with a success and pre¬ 
eminence that is now an envied heritage 
which it is our obligation and responsibility 
to perpetuate for the glory of civilization and 
the benefit of all mankind. 

Our national tree, now nearly 2 centuries 
old, has grown to be a mighty oak in the 
forest of nations. It towers above all others 
with its great branches of advantage and 
superiority, climbing and reaching toward the 
heavens. All other trees in the forest suffer 
by comparison. Ours is rooted in the soil of 
liberty and human freedom. If we sever the 
roots from the tree, the branches will wither 
away, the trunk will decay, and the tree it¬ 
self will surely die. 

Government, as we know, has become 
wasteful. Our staggering national debt ap¬ 
pears to be perpetual. We are already taxed 
in our meat and drink, in our necessities, and 
in our comforts, in our labors, and in our 
amusements. The Congress is now asked to 
increase taxes, to take more of the earnings 
of the American people away from them 
under the pretense of caring for them. High¬ 
er taxes and more spending will bring neither 
prosperity nor security. They will impose 
burdens a free people cannot carry, and the 
result will be subservience and servitued of 
the individual to the rulers of the state. 

Let us never forget that a Government- 
planned economy means a Government-con¬ 
trolled economy, and a Government-con¬ 
trolled economy means nationalization of in¬ 
dustry. the death of free enterprise. 

TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 

(a) Trends in government today are defi¬ 

nitely toward bigger but not better .govern¬ 
ment. ^ 

(b) Trends are in the direction of more 
and more spending, with an annual budget 
of from 66 to 70 billion dollars within the 
next 5 to 10 years. 

(c) Present trends indicate continuous 
and larger deficits that will pyramid the 
national debt to $300,000,000,000 or more by 
1960. 

(d) Trends of the present, unless checked 
or reversed, will compel higher and higher 
taxes until we, like England, will be taking 
40 cents for Federal taxes out of every dollar 
earned by the American people. 

(e) The trend in Washington too fre¬ 
quently now is to base vital policy decisions 
on political considerations. The test too 
often seems to be, Will it win or help win 
an election? and not whether it is wise, 
sound in principle, and good for the coun¬ 
try. 

(f) Trends are in the direction of a super 
central government in Washington, D. 0., 
toward a master government that will as¬ 
sume the full authority and responsibility 
for both the planning and controlling of the 
whole national economy, and for the direc¬ 
tion and supervision of many of the dally, 
social, political, and economic activities of 
all the people. 

WHAT EORM OF GOVERNMENT 

Tou ask, What form of government will 
that be: communism, fascism, nazlsm, so¬ 
cialism, or liberalism? You may name it. 
Your label is as good as mine. Whatever 
the name, the traditional American liberty 
and freedom of our sacred heritage will be 
changed and wlU not be the same as that 
bequeathed to us by the blood, wisdom, and 
sacrifices of our founding fathers. 

Can Congress stop these trends? you ask. 
Yes; the Congress can and should. I cannot 
promise you that it wiU, In my opinion. 
It will only do so if the American people be¬ 
come awakened to the real dangers of a su¬ 
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per state where the government becomes 
the master and the people its servants 

If we in America turn to the left and for¬ 
sake the righteous principles of personal lib¬ 
erty and freedom and substitute therefor 
the iniquitous philosophy of state paternal¬ 
ism, we shall not escape just retribution. 

The American people, I am sure, do not 
want to give up their liberty. They will not 
do so knowingly, but by complacency, indif¬ 
ference, and lack of vigilance in meeting 
their responsibility as citizens of this great 
Nation they can lose their freedom. It is 
not a job alone for the Congress to do. The 
responsibilities of citizenship that rest upon 
each individual must be enlisted and mobi¬ 
lized to meet this challenge, and this chal¬ 
lenge is of such gravity and magnitude that 
It demands the most and best in every pa¬ 
triotic American citizen. 

If we are to repel this insidious assault 
against the cornerstone of our Republic, the 
right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, both we who are Members of Congress 
and the John Does and the Richard Roes— 
who are the average citizens of this Nation— 
must place principle above politics, and pa¬ 
triotism above party, and fight with all our 
might and strength to save and preserve 
the America we love. 

There is nothing Russia would rather see 
than the weakening of our economy so that 
when the final test comes, the system of our 
Government would be changed and she 
might not ever have to fire a gun. 

Let’s wait- Let’s hesitate and meditate be¬ 
fore we plunge this Nation deeper and deeper 
into debt. We have no moral right to do it. 
We have the right, of course, to spend in 
times of emergency but I am going to close 
with this thought- Let me quote some sound 
advice: “If a nation is living within its in¬ 
come, its credit is good. If in some crisis it 
lives beyond its income for a year or two, it 
can usually borrow temporarily on reason¬ 
able terms but if, like the spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the wind, extends its 
taxing up to the limit of the people’s power 
to pay and continues to pile up deficits, it is 
on the road to bankruptcy.” Who said that? 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. What are we 
doing today? We have to stand firm. We 
have no right to set up a standard of living 
here in this country of governmental serv¬ 
ices, however desirable they may be, that we 
cannot support and pass on the obligation to 
our children and grandchildren. It is our 
obligation to live—as President Roosevelt 
said—^to live within our income, to practice 
thrift, to make some sacrifices in this hour 
of stress and strain, when everything is un¬ 
certain, when we do not know what threat 
or danger will be thrust upon us tomorrow. 
Thank you. 


Throughout History No Nation Has Ever 
■ Tried To Be Strong in More Than One 
Medium and Succeeded—Our Survival 
as a Nation Demands That We Concen¬ 
trate on Air Power 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day, December 7,1950^ 

Mr.WimAMS. Mr. Speaker,, I have 
before me an editorial from the Wash- 
irigton <D. C.) Eveniiig Star on **Tlie 
Role of Strategic Air." Besides its gen- 
eml excellenoe, this thoughtful editorial 
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nas the merit of commenting on an in¬ 
dication of an American tendency to 
confuse an issue. The editorial begins: 

As a result of complaints growing out of 
the Korean war, there has been some dan¬ 
ger that second things might be put first 
ill our thinking about the purpose and the 
use of air power. 

In the face of the threat of a general 
war, we dare not lose sight of the fact 
that tactical support of the ground 
forces in Korea has been a second thing 
for our air power, and that the first 
thing—that must be kept first—is the 
air defense of the United States. 

The editorial goes on to quote the un¬ 
usually well informed and astute Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force, Mr. Thomas K. 
Finietter, on the combat functions of the 
Air Force, and the importance of strate¬ 
gic air, which is both a deterrent to ag¬ 
gressors and a retaliatory force in the 
event of attack. As Mr. Finietter puts 
it: 

The strategic air arm is Indispensable to 
our safety and to the safety of our friends 
and allies. 

The editorial ends: 

Ideally, a defense force should be a per¬ 
fectly balanced force "But the fact that the 
demand.s of all branches of services cannot be 
fully satisfied does not mean that the weapon 
which offers the best hope for peace, and, fail¬ 
ing that, for success in war, should be made 
to suJler. To do that would be the height of 
folly. 

A more extended development of this 
thought occurs in a second piece I would 
call to the attention of this House. It is 
an article from the November 17 edition 
of the Christian Science Monitor by its 
distinguished Paris correspondent, Mr, 
Volney D. Hurd. The real question of 
the current international situation, said 
Mr. Hurd, narrows down to whether 
Washington has considered that Russia 
might put enough force behind the Com¬ 
munist action in Korea to push the 
United Nations army into the sea. If 
Russia does that, Mr* Hurd asked, have 
steps been taken for meeting the threat 
to our security? 

These steps— 

Wrote Mr. Hurd— 

are commonly regarded as nothing less than 
a strong long-range strategic air force of 
such siue that it would notify Russia of 
American ability not merely to drop a few 
atom bombs on Russia, but to keep up a 
sustained bombing attack on that nation for 
6 years If necessary. 

Throughout history, no nation has ever 
tried to toe strong in more than one medium 
and succeeded. England, strong at soa, put 
its money and mi npower into navies instead 
of huge armies. Germany built huge armies 
as did France, tout tooth had to keep their 
navies down in order to do so. 

Today, with the addition of air power, a 
modern nation is confronted with having to 
sustain two forces. 

Mr. Speaker, if America is to win a 
major war, we will have to do it prin¬ 
cipally as a result of our superior achieve¬ 
ments in the air. We have heard a great 
deal about the lessons of the Korean war 
proving that we need huge ground and 
naval forces. I think the events of the 
past few days have’proved that we can 
accomplish very little against the masses 


of manpower that could be thrown 
against our own boys on the ground. 

We must go back and face again the 
fact that vje can depend only on our tech¬ 
nical and scientific superiority, and this 
technical and scientific superiority is 
most effective in the air. 

This is the point of the editorial I sub¬ 
mit, as well as of the article. But the 
article with its analysis of what might 
happen in Korea, is particularly filumi- 
nating because it was written before our 
recent set-backs in Korea proved the 
point of the article, and Mr Hurd’s 
qualification as a military prophet. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord the editorial and the article whJch 
I commend to my colleagues. 

The matters are as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of October 28, 
1950] 

The Role op Strategic Air 

As a result of complaints growing out of 
the Korean war, there has toeen some danger 
that second things might be put first in our 
thinking about the purpose and the uses of 
air power. 

The principal complaint has been that the 
ground forces had neither the right kind 
nor enough tactical air support. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that the pinch of budget 
limitations during the past few years has 
been felt more painfully by tactical air than 
by the strategic arm. If we are going to 
have to fight ground actions, as in Korea, 
this will have to be remedied, for tactical 
air, designed to give close support to ground 
troops, is indispensable In modern ground 
warfare. This should never be done, how¬ 
ever, at the expense of strategic air—the 
long-range bombers capable of striking at 
the heart of any potential or actual enemy. 

In his recent talk at the Herald Tribune 
Forum, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Thomas K. Finietter, dealt at some length 
with this question. 

The Air Force, he said, has three first pri¬ 
ority combat functions. The first of these is 
the air defense of the United fcltates—to do 
what can be done to prevent enemy bombers 
from reaching their targets in this country. 
Mr, Finietter did not elaborate on this point, 
but no one believes that defense can too 
wholly successful. Some of the bombers, 
perhaps most of them, would get through. 

The second function is that of tactical air 
support, which, Mr. Finietter said, is an ex¬ 
tremely important phase of the Air Force 
job. His. greatest emphasis was laid on the 
point, however, that, while it is necessary 
to put more effort and more money into 
defense and tactical air, this “must never 
be at the expense of strategic air.” 

Behind this lies the fundamental thought 
that our basic objective must toe to prevent 
a major war. Manifestly, nothing should 
be neglected that would insure our success 
if, in spite of everything, we are forced into 
war. Bub no rational person would deny 
that it is infinitely preferable to prevent war 
if that can be done. 

It is here that strategic air offers the great- 
, est hope. Deploring what he called the 
misunderstanding of the high importance 
of the long-range bomber, the Air Force Sec¬ 
retary declared: “As long as the nations 
stay heavily armed the strategic air attack— 
our ability to strike with great atomic power 
at the very centers of an aggressor nation— 
will be the greatest force for peace in the 
whole Western World. If we hadn’t had this 
force we might well be in a world war toy 
now. The strategic air arm is indispensable 
to our safety and to the safety of our friends 
and allies.” 


It is hard to see how there can be any 
valid disagreement with that point of view. 
Ideally, a defense force should be a per¬ 
fectly balanced force But the fact that the 
demands of all branches of all services can¬ 
not he fully satisfied does not mean that the 
Weapon which offers the best hope for peace, 
and, failing that, for success in war, should 
be made to suffer. To do that would, be the 
height of folly. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass , of November 17, 1950] 
“Abrasive'’ Role of China Communists Eyed 
IN Kremlin Planning 
(By Volney D Hurd) 

Paris. —Russia and its satellites today con¬ 
stitute a vast giindstone. Can the west 
afford to waste its bar of steel in a futile 
push against this mass of abrasive? Or is 
the answer, rather, to smash the bearing on 
which it turns? 

This is the hard decision confronting the 
United Nations as the Chinese Communist 
delegation comes to Lake Success to discuss 
Formosa and to block UN efforts to discuss 
Korea. 

The great question is whether Moscow, de¬ 
spite its championing of Communist China’s 
case before the UN, really wants it to become 
a member 

In the UN, Communist China would have 
to play a more discreet role and would be 
open to contamination by western influ¬ 
ences, from which Mao Tze-tung and his 
crowd have been isolated. Kept out of the 
UN, Communist China would have to turn 
to Moscow as its sponsor, protector, and idea 
source. 

TACTLESSNESS SEEN 

This would keep huge China under Mos¬ 
cow’s thumb, a very practical point in Mos¬ 
cow’s perpetuation of its power, and permit 
the Kremlin to use the vast mass of China 
to wear down the we.st. 

Communist China’s conduct so far, from 
the maltreutmont of American consuls and 
cool treatment of British recognition to the 
Invasion of Tibet at just this moment, is 
v;idely regarded as indicating either stupid¬ 
ity or tactlCGsncBs, which is contrary to the 
Chinc.se character, or direction by Moscow. 

In fact, the very conduct of the Chinese 
Communist troops in Koica would suggest 
them as serving as barometers of an internal 
struggle between pro-Chinese and pro-Rus- 
si'in elements. 

Their sudden appearance, quick successes, 
anti then equally sudden vanishing into thin 
air without pressing home their advantage, 
make no sens© militarily. 

PULL AND HAUL 

The reappearance of large numbers now 
building up Indicate.s that they may go into 
action again. That this might represent the 
pull and haul between a Mao seeking to hold 
his pro-Chlnese position and dissident ele¬ 
ments conditioned and inserted into his 
organization by Moscow, must be considered 
as a possibility. 

The long Chines© tradition of war lords, 
of powerful generals building up their own 
armies and then acting virtually independent 
of the government, would provide perfect 
opportunities for the Russians. They could 
find generals whom they counted on for their 
own, build the main Communist armies 
around them, and then encourage these 
armies to act as though on their own, al¬ 
though really following Moscow’s orders. 

Mao would be confronted with an accom¬ 
plished fact, and would have to disown these 
armies or play along with the policy they 
forced as a means of saving face. If the 
best trained and equipped Chinese Commu¬ 
nist fe-rmles had been made possible only 
toy Russian aid and with Russian picked 
generals, Mat) would bo the prisoner of his 
own revolt and forced to play the puppet. 
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PTIRTHER INVASION 9 

These factors are important hecause they 
bring the Korean situation down to the pos¬ 
sibility that Communist armies may well 
continue to invade North Korea even without 
this being the will of Mao, who should know 
better. 

In that case, if Communist China is kept 
out of the UN, Mao’s lone chance of contact 
with the west is cut, and he must continue 
in his present role. 

With all the talk of more "periphery wars,** 
the fact is that Korea itself as the point of 
contact between the west’s bar of steel and 
the Communist grindstone, might do a pretty 
good job without further conflicts. 

The cost to the west, particularly the 
United States, in materiel, men, and money 
has been huge for such a small side-issue 
campaign, and the fact is that it has been 
an utterly unrealistic one, so far as meeting 
with a genuine modern force is concerned. 

LACK OF AIR POWER 

The reason is that the Koreans have never 
had any air power to speak of, and still have 
not. The UN’s military success has been 
made possible by this fact. And even with 
this huge advantage, it was touch and go 
until the extremely hazardous Inchon opera¬ 
tion resolved that phase of the conflict. 

But suppose that Russia had placed part 
of its present large air force at the disposal 
of the North Koreans? The patched-up 
efforts to get American planes into action, 
their impossible practical operation from 
Japan, which was saved only by carrier-based 
planes at first, plus other short-range planes 
when some airdromes had been retaken, 
shows how poorly disposed were UN forces. 

A first-class Russian air attack would have 
produced a very different situation, as 
Americans can remember from the Pacific 
battles when the Japanese still had a lot of 
planes. Until the Japanese air force was cut 
down, little could be done. 

SUPPLY LINES OPEN 

It is questionable if carrier commanders 
could have assumed the responsibility of 
pushing their craft so close to the shore if a 
strong Soviet air force had been operating. 
As to the UN supply lines which remained in 
unmolested operations, it would have been a 
different story if Russian planes and sub¬ 
marines had made concentrated attacks on 
them. 

Moscow, by resorting to its often-used ex¬ 
pedient of twisting words and terms, could 
put into action a large part of the Soviet 
air force, along with Chinese Communist 
land armies* with no danger of involving 
Russia itself. 

Military equipment and planes could be 
"lent*' as the United States did to its allies 
In the last war, and as Russia and Germany 
did with the Spanish elements during that 
civil war. The pilots could he "volunteers." 
And, in this case, the Russians could even 
point to American volunteer fighter pilots 
of the Plying Tigers, who served China 
against the Japanese before Pearl Harbor. 

WHAT OF LOSSES? 

Thus, thousands of Soviet planes and 
pilots could operate with Oommxmlst 
Chinese land armies without Moscow’s being 
involved, except through the losses caused. 
But, considering the Soviet Union’s present 
mass production of planes and pilots, it 
would not need to mind as long as the effort 
paid off In victories, 

The same holds .true of volunteer Com¬ 
munist Chinese armies. Out of a nation of 
460,000,000 people, 1,000,000 , volunteers 
would not be excessive In present terms 
of reference. 

The plcturfe which then comes up Is of 
Russia acting as the operator of the grind¬ 
stone, always keeping Just enough abrasive 
material coming along to Insure a maximum 
consumption of the steel bar, without quite 


pushing it away or ever letting it really gain 
any headway. 

On the long-range basis of Russian think¬ 
ing, such time-controlled warfare would be 
logical. The fact is that, at such a distance 
from America, the chance of offsetting com¬ 
bined Communist land and air might must 
be rated almost nil for the United States, 

THE REAL QUESTION 

The question, then, is whether.the west is 
ready to take the real decision, which is lo 
strike at the hearings of that grindstone, 
Moscow, and so bring the unhappy process 
to an end. 

And the west might have to face that de¬ 
cision without any choice, if the master oper¬ 
ator in the Kremlin finally decided to put a 
lot of abrasive into Korea and push the UN 
Army into the sea. 

The real question narrows down to whether 
this basic potential expectancy has been 
considered by Washington and whether steps 
have been taken for meeting it. 

These steps are commonly regarded as 
nothing less than a strong long-range stra¬ 
tegic air force of such size that it would 
notify Russia of American ability not merely 
to drop a few atom bombs on Russia, but to 
keep up a sustained bombing attack on that 
nation for 5 years if necessary. 

Throughout history, no nation has ever 
tried to he strong in more than one medium 
and succeeded England, strong at sea, put 
its money and manpower into navies instead 
of huge armies. Germany built huge armies 
as did Prance, but both had to keep their 
navies down in order to do so 

Today, with the addition of air power, a 
modern nation is confronted with having to 
sustain two forces. 

This is a huge problem. If a power tries 
to be strong In three, then all history and 
common sense indicate it is in for disaster 
either at home, in what it does to the na¬ 
tional economy, or abroad, or both. 

WHAT OF AIR POWER? 

The key point of the Lenin theory Is that 
America must he made to go broke, and then 
world domination comes to the Kremlin. 
One of the best ways to hasten this, accord¬ 
ing to many authorities, would be a huge 
three-way military effort. 

Further, as socm as one starts drafting men 
to build up the necessary armies, the man¬ 
power to produce and operate the compli¬ 
cated technical machines of a long-range 
strategical air force would begin to disap¬ 
pear. 

It is asserted today that, if the United 
States were pushed out of Asia by Russo- 
Chinese communism and forced to try to 
attack the bearing of the grindstone, It 
frankly has not the air power to do it. The 
United States could not count on bases near 
the Asiatic continent and would have to 
operate from American bases with B“36*s. 

But the United States Is said to have no¬ 
where near enough of these ships, nor their 
counterparts, which would have to be de¬ 
signed in order to constitute a modern air 
task force, with different ships playing dif¬ 
ferent roles as the art now dictates. 

DELIVERY OF A-BOMBS 

And the atom bomb Is no better than the 
ability to deliver it and to sustain such de¬ 
liveries until such time as the enemy is weak 
enough to be ready to surrender, as was 
Japan. 

The United States is considered to be far 
from prepared to do that today. 

That the land armies in Europe now in 
building could ever hope to hold out alone 
against Russia, unless the latter was threat¬ 
ened by some such superior air power, must 
also be written off, as tfc is by the military 
^erts. It is a force which has been planned 
as a holding auxiliary; for use only until real 
power can move in. 

Alexander de Seversky in his new boo^c. 
Survival by Air Power, has amplified the 


issue of such a striking force and its needs. 
This is a thought-provoking hook which may 
help the general public realize the new mili¬ 
tary problems, just as his earlier work. 
Victory Through Air Power, alerted Ameri¬ 
cans to the importance of air power in the 
last war. 


An Honest Connt Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial published shortly 
after election day, November 7, 1950, m 
the Allegan Gazette, by Leo W. RofCman, 
at Allegan, Mich,, makes interesting 
reading. It is printed herewith. 

Election Shows Need for Change 

The morning after the election in 1948 
metropolitan papers in Michigan reported 
that Dewey had beat Truman in this State 
by a small majority. Shortly thereafter 
it was discovered that moie than 30 Wayne 
County Democrat strongholds had failed to 
report their straight ballots and a recheck 
of these ballots gave the election to Truman. 
An investigation was made by Federal agents 
but no report was ever published and noth¬ 
ing was done. 

On November 8, the day after the 1960 
election, papers reported that Kelly was 
elected governor of Michigan by more than 
6,000 votes. But wait, again It appeared that 
25 Detroit Democrat precincts had (by mis¬ 
take, of course) failed to report and count 
their straight ballots, and a check of these 
ballots gave Williams a lead of 1,100. 

Just how 26 different election boards could 
all fail to count and report their straight 
ballots taxes our credulity to the breaking 
point. Just how this mistake could occur 
in the 1948 election and then be repeated In 
the 1960 election forces us to conclude that 
some group in Detroit is responsible for de¬ 
liberately withholding the straight ballots 
for a specific purpose. Any election board, 
if dishonest, could stuff a ballot box with 
straight tickets, could substitute ballots, 
and thus win a close election. It is quite in 
line with what is happening throughout 
this Nation. It could be done by the CIO, by 
Democratic city machines, or a gambling 
syndicate, or by a combinatioxL of all three. 

For many years past crooked big city po¬ 
litical machines have worked with gamblers. 
For many years, CIO goons have, under the 
protection of Democrats, fiouted the law. 

Individuals responsihle for the destruction 
of property, for beating up individual work¬ 
ers, for conducting the numbers racket, are 
quite capable of rigging an election. 

The Republican Party has asked for a re¬ 
count and It has a wonderful opportunity 
for performing a public service for the people 
of the State of Michigan. No one party m 
organization should control any election 
board anywhere. Laws should be passed and 
enforced to protect the baHot box. 

In our opinion, votes in the* baHot bok-ifaye 
a lot more implant than mohey<' the 
bank. If the results of an election can be 
changed by theft, forgery, blunders 

then there is not much senpe holding an 
election. 

Not too long ago, ballot boxes In a con- 
gresslonai* election'< In Mspotlrl wet:e stolen 
afto recount had been demanded. Truman 
kfflied the subaeqd®»'^ investigation. The 
new type of Democrat who has controlled the 
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party hasn’t shown mnch interest in pre¬ 
serving the integrity of the individual to 
vote according to his own desire. 

Not too long ago, the new Democrat used 
the haseball hat as one means of persuasion 
within Its own party ranks The new Demo¬ 
crat has bribed the voter with the taxpay¬ 
er’s money. The new Democrat has unlaw¬ 
fully assessed the union worker for contribu¬ 
tions. It appears that the new Democrat is 
quite capable of stealing an election. 

Regardless of the outcome, we hope and 
trust that the Republican Party will not only 
conduct a thorough and honest recount taut 
will follow through so the people of this 
State in the future will have confidence in 
the ballot box. 


Seedbeds of Socialism: No. 3 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Decemher 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, Noveviber 27), 1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a most 
thought-provoking article entitled 
‘‘Seedbeds of Socialism,” which appeared 
in the December issue of the Nation’s 
Business, and which was written by Mr. 
Junius B. Wood. Mr. Wood most effec¬ 
tively points out in this article the dan¬ 
ger of the administration’s program to 
socialize American agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Seedbeds of Socialism: No. 3—^Department 
OF Agriculture 
(By Junius B. Wood) 

THROUGH A STEADY FLOW OF RULES AND REGU¬ 
LATIONS, THE PARMER IS BEING DRIVEN DOWN 
THE ROAD TO A FORM OF SOCIALIZED AGRICUL¬ 
TURE REMINISCENT OF THE SOVIET—HERE’S 
HOW IT IS BEING DONE 

Ambitious dictators and rulers through the 
ages have learned that their power never will 
be secure until the farmers—^they call them 
peasants—are controlled. 

In rich and highly industrialized United 
States, a socialized state, with each individ¬ 
ual regimented and Washington dictating 
and controlling his livelihood, never will be 
perfected until the farmer is brought into 
line. That Is the condition toward which the 
Department of Agriculture has be3n headed 
for 17 years. Its officials may deny such am¬ 
bitions, but the facts give the answer. 

Figures do not show the farmer’s dominant 
role in the Nation’s economic, social, and po¬ 
litical stability. The farm population Is less 
than one-fifth of our total and produces only 
8 percent of the net national income. But, 
like the human heart, it is the most vital 
part of the body politic. Unless heart and 
agriculture function smoothly, all else stops. 

The farmer produces the food, the first 
essential for life. Without it, the individual 
dies and a nation wastes away. The farmer 
by nature and environment is a self-reliant 
individualist. He adjusts his crops to local 
climate and soil and depends on his own 
Judgment to meet nature’s changes or to de¬ 
termine his methods or hours of work. Con¬ 
vincing him that he should accept push¬ 
button control from Washington is a tough 
Job, but agriculture is progressing In that 
direction* 


Many were still hailing the Russian revolu¬ 
tion as an altruistic achievement for the 
common man when the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment. in 1933, started conditioning the 
farmer for the controls that had developed 
in the Soviet Union. The revolution which 
the Communist Party, or Bolsheviki, later 
took over and labeled with their name, had 
been started by the peasants. While their 
sons were away at war and authorities other¬ 
wise occupied, peasants booted out their 
landlords and divided the acres. Without 
the peasants, czardom collapsed and what 
was called the “workers, peasants, and sol¬ 
diers republic” followed. Today the soldiers 
rule the country while the workers and peas¬ 
ants obey—a natural evolution that may be 
a warning for us 

After the appointment of Henry A. Wallace 
as Secretary of Agriculture m 1933, the De¬ 
partment, which in the 44 years since its 
creation under President Grover Cleveland 
in 1889 had accomplished marvels in im¬ 
proving agriculture through advice and as¬ 
sistance to the farmer, experiments, and new 
crops, started telling the farmer what he 
must do. Names and faces have changed 
since then and the Soviet Union has lost its 
roseate popularity, but the Department, with 
programs modified to suit the times, has 
continued steadily toward a socialized agri¬ 
culture under Government control. 

The Department’s substantial services to 
the farmer have contintied. If Washington 
actually becomes the big boss farmer of the 
Nation, the farms will be good ones. That is 
more than the Soviet Union can show after 
its years of regimentation. 

In the early years of the Wallace tenure, 
the councils of Harold Ware were heeded in 
the Department until his death in 1936. 
Ware was an outstanding farmer, also a 
charter member of the American Communist 
Party. His mother, Ella Reeve Bloor, a dy¬ 
namic little woman known as “Mother 
Bloor,” was famous as a labor agitator. 
Ware was invited to Russia by Lenin and 
spent 10 years introducing mechanized farm¬ 
ing and establishing immense collective 
farms. He returned, to be idolized by his 
clique as a past master of farming fact and 
theory, 

Lee Pressman, who recently informed a 
congressional committee that he was a 
Communist at that time, and Alger Hiss, 
even better known, were assistant general 
counsels of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, now known as the pro¬ 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
Pressman stated that Nathan Witt, John J. 
Atat, and Charles Kramer, known to some as 
Charles Krevltsky, were Communist com¬ 
rades in the Department. 

C. B. (Beanie) Baldwin was a power in the 
Farm Resettlement Administration, which 
later became the Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration and now is the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration. He rose to Assistant Secre¬ 
tary and, after leaving the Department, was 
an assistant chairman of the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee. He managed the Wal¬ 
lace Presidential campaign in 1948 and con¬ 
tinued as national secretary of the Progres¬ 
sive Citizens of America when Wallace 
ditched his party after the Red Invasion of 
Korea. 

Charles F. Brannan, Secretary since June 
2, 1948, got his first taste of farming in 
1936, when Secretary Wallace appointed him 
an assistant solicitor in the Denver FSA of¬ 
fice. Before that he had practiced law for 
6 years. He and Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
under President Herbert Hoover, are the 
only ones without practical farm experi¬ 
ence among 14 who have held the office. 
Secretary Brannan also is the conspicuous 
survivor among the up-and-coming young 
men of the Wallace days. 

Also active in a department which pro¬ 
claims itself the loving friend and helper of 
the farmer was John Franklin Carter, later 


well known as a columnist and commen¬ 
tator under the name “Jay Fianklin ” He 
was director of information for Rexford 
Guy Tugwell who, as Under Secretary, was 
second only to Wallace. Carter qualified as 
an agriculturist, of sorts, through a book, 
What We Are About To Receive, which he 
wi-ote m 1932, 2 years before he joined the 
Department 

“The farmer has arrogated to himself all 
virtue and all knowledge,” Carter wrote. 
“He has planted prohibition in our vitals, 
he has voted against progress, against civili¬ 
zation, against the city, against science, 
against art He has made and unmade Pres¬ 
idents in the image of Main Street He has 
exhausted our soil as he will exhaust our 
Treasury if given half a chance. He is the 
great obstacle to human progress, the great 
threat to political stability. Sooner or later 
we shall discover >!'>!'* -that the landed 
proprietor, the kulak, is simply so much mud 
on the path of progress and must be swept 
aside if society is to advance. 

“The farmer is a bad winner and a rotten 
loser and deserves about as much sympathy 
as any other man who feels that it is the 
Government’s duty to pay him for being kind 
enough to exist.” 

Carter left the Department to become a 
ghost writer for the administration, but the 
socialization of agriculture, begun in the 
years when he was expressing a frank opin¬ 
ion of the American farmer and in the years 
of the farmer’s deepest trouble, still goes on. 

The Soviet steps, as shown in their pres¬ 
ent program in occupied countries are: (1) 
Oust the original landowners; (2) divide the 
acres among tenants and party followers; (3) 
force the new owners into a government col¬ 
lective farm. 

As most farmers already own their land, 
we can skip the first step in the Soviet agri¬ 
cultural pattern and not hang American 
kulaks on their own apple trees or march 
their families into exile to get acres for the 
toiling peasants. 

Though forcible police methods cannot 
be applied in the United States, our Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture cherished a similar 
though gentler program, certainly as late 
as 1941. In that year, Director Baldwin, ex¬ 
pounded to his Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion workers in Columbus, Ohio, a plan for 
redividing the country’s farm land into small 
family-type holdings. 

Under this plan, the right of public domain 
would be granted the Government “as a 
means of securing the subdivision of large 
landholdings into family-type farms.” In¬ 
stead of being dragged out of his home, the 
landowner would be served with a court 
order in the American -way—less brutal but 
just as effective. Also, under this plan, the 
Government would not dispose of any land 
which It now owns and would acquire as 
much more as possible. These Federal tracts 
could be converted into Government farms. 
These would grow bigger while destroying the 
big Independent farmer. The advance into 
the third step with the family-type farms, 
new and old. consolidated into collective 
farms—we’d call them cooperatives—would 
be easy. In the end, the Government would 
be the only farmer. 

As Wallace and his group disappeared from 
the Department, this drastic program for 
making over the rustic face of America 
faded out, but only to return in new dress 
and ornaments. Secretary Brannan’s for¬ 
mula for trimming down the big farm Is 
more adroit, less abrupt. In the meantime, 
Federal controls over the farmer’s planting, 
harvesting and marketing Increase with each 
passing season* 

The Supreme Court has upheld the Gov¬ 
ernment’s right “to regulate and control that 
which it subsidizes.” For the farmer, that 
means Federal controls go hand in hand with 
price support for a crop or commodity. The 
Secretary of Agriculture with a staU of ©om®' 
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105,000 State, county, and community com¬ 
mitteemen in farm areas, is the supreme 
arbiter. Before World War n, each State’s 
three to five committeemen were elected by 
the farmers. They are now appointed by the 
Secretary. As they control 10 percent of a 
State’s allotment, elected county and com¬ 
munity committeemen are dependent—an¬ 
other tightening of Government control. 

How such controls and regulation of farms 
are inseparable from support of crop prices 
or unendmg debate over percentages and 
pa 3 rments is the diverting smokescreen be¬ 
hind which the farmer is goose-stepped into 
socialized agriculture. Price support now 
means that the Government will finance a 
crop at a price not exceeding 90 percent of 
parity, parity being computed on the farm 
cost of living for specified previous years. 
Congress decides that certain crops will be 
supported. The Secretary can add others, 
fixes the parity percentage and Imposes the 
controls. Controls in the price-support pro¬ 
gram—they have no relation to controls in 
soil conservation and other programs—are in 
four classes with many variations for par¬ 
ticular crops or conditions. 

The financing, purchases or loans, is done 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, sec¬ 
ond only m size to the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation among half a hundred 
Government corporations. CCC has an au¬ 
thorized borrowing power of $6,750,000,000 to 
carry out price support. 

Acreage allotments, stating how many 
acres a farmer may plant, are the most used 
control. An allotment may be a hardship or 
a blessing, taking or giving acres. An allot¬ 
ment may be more valuable than the land 
itself. Real-estate dealers and land specu¬ 
lators as well as farmers are applicants in 
seasons of Government distribution. 

In North Carolina, with its hurley tobacco 
fields, an allotment Is rated at $1,000 an acre. 
The speculator who receives one can thank 
the Government for a quick profit It is not 
as easy for the farmer who puts the land to 
use and must accept the controls that go 
with it. The tobacco allotment may be for 
a triflng part of a farmer’s total acreage, but 
he must obey Department rules for soil con¬ 
servation and other practices for all other 
crops. The Government becomes his farm 
manager. 

When a surplus threatens, the Secretary 
can cut allotments for a commodity. An al¬ 
lotment is to a farm, not to an individual. 
So the fun starts. In hurley tobacco, for 
Instance, the law does not permit reducing 
an existing allotment below nine-tenths of 
an acre. Farmers, each his own “barn¬ 
yard lawyer,” foresee a coming cut. Wives, 
children, and relatives are rallied and each 
Is given legal title to a fraction of the 
old homestead and its total allotment. A 
family comhinatfon of ten is sure of 9 acres. 
One North Carolina county had 860 hurley 
allotments In 1988; 2,400 in 1960. 

This year, Representative Linclsx Beck- 
worth polled the Brannan committeemen 
who distributed the latest cotton acreage 
allotments in Texas. Bell and Van Zandt 
Counties reported that about one-tenth of 
their applicants were genuine farmers, the 
others wanting an allotment to add to the 
sale of rental value of the land. In Newton 
and Angelina Counties, some allotments were 
only one-tenth of an acre, while in Hill 
County, one-third of those receiving less 
than 6 acres quit growing cotton and one- 
tenth of those who lost out quit farming. 

*T was allowed two and twp-tenths acres 
for cotton.” a fanner wrote. *T kept off 
WPA and lived hard In ‘Hoover days’ but only 
2.2 acres out of my 80 forced me on the 
soup line. I’m too old now to get a Job and 
didn’t go to school long enough to get a 
‘position’ and my rheumatism’s top bad to 
dig ditches With a pick and shovel.” 

‘Tf this farm program were put on a sane 
and sensible plan without the fiddling, dilly¬ 
dallying, measuring, and all the silly stuff 


telling a farmer how much of each crop he is 
allowed to plant, it could be handled with 
one-fourth the number of helpers and save 
millions,” wrote another, adding a hope that 
the “whole program will be Junked” unless 
quickly Improved. 

Though few may see a finished picture of 
the Department’s drive toward complete 
socialization of agriculture, more and more 
farmers complain as their acres are put under 
increased Government controls. Price sup¬ 
port gives the farmer a satisfying sense of 
security while its controls destroy his right 
to manage his own farm. As he looks at the 
national picture, he sees a Government 
building up surpluses whose weight, unless 
absorbed by wars or other disaster, will 
swamp him with controls. 

The farmer also realizes that payments 
depend on changing sessions of Congress and 
the discretion of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
He sees himself a pawn of politics as Govern¬ 
ment power spreads over his livelihood. The 
Secretary of Agriculture can manipulate 
price supports by deciding when to buy or 
not to buy. Suspension of buying before 
the last two national elections—soybeans, 
corn, and grain storage were involved—^which 
are said to have profited speculators and cost 
farmers millions, were interpreted by Con- 
gressmen as a warning to the farmer that 
his vote also is under control. 

One farmer or several hundred cannot 
speak for the 5,970,000. Their farm organ¬ 
izations can. The National Farm Bureau 
Federation (1,436,000 members) and the Na¬ 
tional Grange (850,000 members) are for a 
flexible price-support program based on sup¬ 
ply and demand and are opposed to the 
Brannan plan. The Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union (450,000 members) 
supports the Agricultural Department pro¬ 
gram in all weather. 

The farmer chafes at the shackles which 
price supports put on his freedom but accepts 
other controls as fair and necessary. Farm¬ 
ing is big business with $106,000,000,000 
Invested In realty, crops, livestock, and 
machinery and $22,000,000,000 more in cash 
and banks. The Government, like private 
institutions, makes loans to buy farms, stock, 
and seeds and to improve property. It 
writes crop Insurance and makes dhect pay¬ 
ments to farmers who follow a soil con¬ 
servation program. Like any other creditor, 
the Department enforces approved farming 
methods, fertilizer, contour plowing, terrac¬ 
ing, drainage, livestock, Inoculation, insec¬ 
ticides, and crop rotation. 

The Department conducts experimental 
farms, its experts roam the world collecting 
animals and plants, and it is the Nation’s 
most prolific publisher. 

Thus, while the Department wins good 
will through constructive assistance and ad¬ 
vice, the program to regiment agriculture 
moves steadily forward. In hillbilly slang, 
the taxpayer and farmer “Ain’t seen nothin' 
yet.” Secretary Brannan now carries the 
torch of the former Wallace group to so¬ 
cialize the farmers. 

His Brannan plan outlines what may He 
ahead for the farmer, consumer, and tax¬ 
payer. Introduced by Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma, it sleeps in committee 
but is not dead. If it becomes law, gov¬ 
ernment control of every farmer will be abso¬ 
lute—what he plants, how he farms, even 
how he must spend a goodly portion of his 
cash income. Fifteen of the bill’s 86 pages 
enumerate penalties on farmers and more 
pages are bad news for dealers. If the 
farmer does not keep books and make reports, 
he can be fined $500. If he makes a false 
report—even veteran bookkeepers make mis¬ 
takes—the fine may be $1,000 and a year in 
Jail. 

In distinction from the present prloe-sup- 
pckt program, the Brannan program is 
called production payments or Income sup¬ 
ports. The farmer will sell a crop on a com¬ 
petitive market for whatever it will bring. 


The consumer will buy it at the same low 
price with additional costs for distribution 
and handling. The Government then gives 
the farmer a check for the difference be¬ 
tween what he received and 100 percent of 
the parity price for the crop, not 90 percent 
as at present. Parity would be the average 
for the first 10 of the preceding 12 years. 

The Secretary has not said how much this 
plan will cost but others estimate from 
$6,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 In added 
taxes. The consumer will pay his share of 
taxes from his portion of fictitious savings 
and the farmer will pay his from his ficti¬ 
tious profits the Government taking back its 
presents from both and loading the farmer 
with conLrolB to keep him from producmg 
too much. 

Farmers, good businessmen, already see 
loopholes as In the potato program. One 
native son took as an illustration two farm¬ 
ers on opposite sides of a road who raise a 
few hogs for home consumption, not for 
market. It could apply to other supplies 
for farm consumption. Instead of feeding 
his hogs what is raised on his own farm, 
each farmer drives across the road and buys 
his forage from his neighbor at the market 
price. The Government pays the seller the 
difference between what he got and the 
income support price The pig eats the feed 
and the farmer has it, too. That is, he has 
the cash equivalent. 

The plan has new controls to eliminate the 
American kulak. Putting the big farmer 
out of business has vote appeal though expe¬ 
rience in other countries proves it uneco¬ 
nomic. Mexico tried it. Thousands of new¬ 
ly established little farmers raised only 
enough for their families. Russia tried it 
and the big collective farm was the solution 
with government, Instead of an individual, as 
the operator. 

The Brannan plan replaces the proposed 
public domain seizures with cash register 
tests. At first. Income support was to be 
limited to $20,000 of a farm’s receipts. A 
farmer would trim his acres to that Income. 
This was replaced by a “comparative unit” 
computation of Income which also seems 
headed for discard. In all plans, as in pres¬ 
ent price support, the farmer is hobbled 
with controls that balk rational supply and 
demand. 

The value of 10 bushels of corn is the unit 
In the new Brannan currency. A farmer re¬ 
ceives Income support for not more than 
1,800 units. If corn Is $1.36 a bushel, he 
would get support for 18,000 bushels, or up to 
$24,800. With wheat at $2, it would be 
12,500 bushels, and so on for other crops and 
livestock but not more than $24,300 for all 
crops on one farm. The Secretary would 
designate the crops and acreage of each. 

The farmer has no assurance that this 
will continue. When the national treasury 
starts scraping bottom, Congress will cut the 
billions for Income support. The 1,800 units 
will shrink to a smaller number per farm. 
The efficient or so-called big farmer who has 
been producing at low cost up to the 1,800 
limit is trimmed while the small farmer 
who never got to 1,800 units Is not helped. 

Secretary Brannan says his plan will pro¬ 
vide Income support for 98 percent of Ameri¬ 
ca's farms. The two percent out in the cold, 
Included the big farms and ranchos, which: 

year produce many times two percent ^ 
of our farm wealth. 

Farm statistics, like others, can g^vo a dls-i 
torted picture. The Census, Btureiau rates 
the average yearly Income gi one sixth of 
American farms at $1T,5<)<>; sbrfch at 

$7,500; one-third at $1,600, jafiid a Itol third, 
or 2.000,000, at less tban $800. The Bureau 
defines three cultivated aitree or a piece of 
land returning $&68 a year as a fari^ Thou¬ 
sands of such “farmii/’ poHttoally lumped to 
show the sad gtate of the farmer, are garden 
patches where city workers or retired pluto¬ 
crats putter around for the fun of it. 
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Merits, methods, costs and operations of 
any national larm program are important, 
hut back of all these is the drive toward state 
socialism where the Government will be the 
only farmer and the farmer of today a mere 
worker in his former fields. The farmer al¬ 
ready has marched a goodly distance down 
the regimented road which leads to complete 
socialization of agriculture. It is not too 
late to halt and decide whether he or the 
Government is to boss his own acres. 

Eules put on the farmer 

Basic controls which the farmer must ac¬ 
cept to obtain price support under the law 
of Representative Clifford R Hope, of Kan¬ 
sas, and Senator George D. Axken, of Ver¬ 
mont, as amended by the act of Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico: 

1 Marketing quotas: Specifying the quan¬ 
tity each grower may sell. In 1950, these 
were in effect only on tobacco, peanuts, and 
upland cotton. A farmer who sells more 
than his quota is fined under a complicated 
schedule of percentage deductions from re¬ 
ceipts, differing for each commodity. The 
Secretary can proclaim a quota for any com¬ 
modity but it does not become effective until 
approved by two-thirds of the voters at a 
referendum in the producing area 

2 Acreage allotments: Limiting the area 
a farmer may plant, as when the Secretary 
fears a crop will exceed domestic and export 
demands plus 15 to 30 percent storage allow¬ 
ance, Allotments are on all storage crops 
and the Secretary has proclaimed them and 
marketing practices on many others. The 
usual penalty for excess planting is forfeiture 
of 60 percent of the support price. .A pin 
hooker (tobacco argot for bootlegger) who 
has not paid the penalty Is liable to $1,000 
fine or 1 year in jail. Excess acreage for one 
crop may not deprive a farmer of support 
for other crops. If the owner of several 
farms exceeds his allotment for tobacco or 
potatoes on one, he forfeits support for that 
crop on all farms. If he violates it on wheat 
or other basic crops, he does not lose sup¬ 
port for his other farms within the total 
allotment. 

3. Marketing agreements: The voluntary 
contracts between one farmer or a group and 
the Secretary for specified areas and com¬ 
modities, They are exempt from the anti¬ 
trust laws. 

4. Marketing orders: A rigid form of agree¬ 
ment where the Secretary enforces an order 
which fixes prices, quality, quantity, and 
where the commodity may be sold. Milk 
orders are in effect in some 36 city areas and 
others apply tp certain fruits, nuts, soybeans, 
hops, and honey. The Secretary can start 
civil action against a violator for either an 
injunction or civil damages or criminal ac¬ 
tion for a $60 to $600 fine for each day’s 
violation. 


Shall Our Goverment Be Destroyed by the 
Courts?—^The Judith Coplon Case 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if I can 
regain my equilibrium after listening to 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Cjeller, protest against anybody stirring 
while, as he says we are ‘^plunging over 
Niagai’a" under Mr. Acheson, if I can 
regain my equilibrium, sufiaciently, I 
should like to call attention to one of the 
most disturbing decisions of which I 
have ever read. 


Thomas Jefferson said that if this 
Government were ever destroyed, it 
would be destroyed by the courts. I 
wonder if we aren’t approaching that 
catastrophe. 

A circuit court of appeals in New 
York on yesterday reversed the case of 
Judith Coplon, not on the ground that 
she was not guilty of treason, but be¬ 
cause she was not arrested under a 
warrant. 

If George Washington had caught 
Benedict Arnold at West Point, as he 
came very near doing, and Arnold could 
have got before this court, it would 
probably have turned Benedict loose on 
the ground that he was not arrested 
under a warrant. 

Judith Coplon was convicted of trea¬ 
son, stealing and selling Government 
secrets to a country that she knew was 
an enemy of this country, yet this court, 
while admitting her guilt, reversed the 
case on the ground that she was not 
arrested under a warrant. 

I can almost hear Joe Stalin laughing 
over that decision. 

We may have to invoke the power of 
impeachment in order to stop certain 
courts from attempting to wreck our 
Government by such decisions. 

If some of our courts continue to dis¬ 
regard the Constitution and to change 
;our form of government and our Ameri¬ 
can way of life by judicial fiat, and 
Congress sits quietly by and lets them get 
away with it then— 

God save the country! 


The Internal Security Act—9 


EXTENSION OP REM\RKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the ninth of a series of edi¬ 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The following 
editorial appeared on November 3: 

The Internal Security Act —9 

(This is the ninth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internai Security Act of 1960, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

America has profited greatly from men and 
•women who slipped out of Communist con¬ 
trolled and other totalitarian governments 
and sought refuge in this country. 

VVe have received from them invaluable 
information, scientific data, all of the things 
for which spies risk their necks. 

Under the Internal Security Act of 1960 
these men and women are branded as danger¬ 
ous to our security. They cannot come here, 
or stay here, without special and temporary 
dispensation of the Attorney General. 

What does this moan, for example, to one 
of the Poles who quit this Communist na¬ 
tion’s United Nations delegation and asked 
refuge here? Does It mean deportation to 
Poland, where death or worse awaits him? 
Are we going to break the traditional prom¬ 
ise of political haven for men who have fled 
totalitarian governments? Are we going to 
say to these refugees who want our help, 
*‘Oo on home and get shot?” 


Under the new law, that's exactly v;hat 
we say. We make no provision loi people 
who can help us if we help them. We make 
no provision for the age-old American right 
of a man to change his mind. Our law says 
now “once a Communist (or any other to¬ 
talitarian ‘ 1 st’), always a Communist” We 
make no provision for a youth to get a 
break if he has ever, no matter hew young, 
been affiliated with a totalitaiian regime 

We are, in effect, alienating the veiy men 
and women of other nations who might 
prove to be our most valuable friends This 
IS absurd, it’s against American tradition, 
it's against common sense. It should be 
remedied as soon as Congress meets. 

The McCarran law, m addition to work¬ 
ing hardship on people and breaking our 
traditions, creates great difficulties in our 
relationships with foreign governments. 
Spam and Argentina, for instance, are cer¬ 
tainly totalitarian governments. Under the 
law, their nationals cannot visit us on busi¬ 
ness, pleasure or anything else 

Many nations send experts with their 
diplomatic missions or conference missions 
who do not have diplomatic status and serve 
only as civilian advisers. Under the Mc¬ 
Carran law the attorney general has to bar 
them, or submit them to the embarrassment 
and delay of special action in order to grant 
them temporary visiting permits if they 
come from nations that are or were totali¬ 
tarian. 

Here is a law that was passed without 
thought, because of a commendable desire 
to do something to cope with the Insidious 
Communists. Here is a lav/ that not only 
destroys American tradition but makes it 
hard for us to pose as the world's friend. 
Here is a law that needs rewriting as soon 
as Congress can get the job done. 


Gorgeous Telecolor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
following editorial printed in yesterday’s 
-Washington News, This editorial pre¬ 
sents quite clearly the current situation 
prevailing in the color television field, 
resulting from what I consider to be 
precipitate action by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission. I hope the 
PCC will reconsider its recent action and 
allow additional time for development 
in this field, especially in view of the 
almost certain curtailment of produc¬ 
tion in the TV industry due to our war 
and defense needs. 

Gorgeous Telecolor 

We went down to the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co.’s studies at Fourteenth and New 
York Avenue yesterday with Fred Othman 
to watch RCA’s color television. His story 
about It is on the page opposite. 

No doubt you’ve been reading about the 
row over color television. Particularly if 
you’re a television owner, or if you’re selling 
television sets, because the kind of color 
broadcasting which is permitted by the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission definite¬ 
ly hits you right in the pants pocket. 

PCO, led by Wayne Coy, decided to O. K. 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s color tech¬ 
nique. This ciUlT for that motor-driven 
plnwheel arrangement you’ve heard about. 
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It also would “degrade,” as the trade calls 
it, the black and white you receive on your 
current set. Also, you’d have to spend more 
money on your present set in order to get 
even the inferior black and white broadcast. 
And still a lot more money for another 
color set or converter, if you wanted color. 

Comes now the RCA with a demonstra¬ 
tion which makes the PCO position either 
dishonest or silly. 

There is no third choice of adjectives. 

RCA has been trying to tell FCC about its 
progress in making a set in which the tube 
would do all the work, without a mechanical 
pin vheel, and which would not hurt black 
and white broadcasting 

RCA didn’t invite FCC to its demonstra¬ 
tion yesterday. Checking on that, we dis¬ 
covered FCC had been invited several months 
ago to come and take a look at it, and had 
refused. Said the matter was closed. How 
do you like that? 

Anyway, take our word for it, the RCA 
color broadcast was swell. It didn’t interfere 
with black and white, which was shown on 
a screen right beside the color set. That is 
to say, in video language, the color broadcast 
was “compatible” with the 10,000,000 sets 
now in existence So your present set, under 
the RCA color broadcast system, would still 
be good and useful. 

If FCC will change its position to conform 
with realities, your black and white set will 
receive broadcasts undimmished in clarity. 
Sets presently on store shelves will not be 
suddenly obsolete. You’ll buy color if, as 
and when it is available, and you want it . 

This will be some time m the future, be¬ 
cause of the war situation. The FCC refused 
to withhold Its recent decision, even though 
military considerations might delay produc¬ 
tion of color video. It said the public needed 
color television (the piiiwheel kind) right 
away. It’s haste, to some folks, was 
unseemly. 

At any rate, relay is now a fact; just as real 
as RCA’s new color tube. And the military 
crisis, which will dip heavily into electronics 
production capacity gives the FCC an out. 
That IS, if the FCC has enough sense or in¬ 
tellectual integrity to take it. 

Since defense needs are going to delay all 
color television in any case, the FCC should 
use this time to restudy and rectify its pres¬ 
ent questionable position. 


The Internal Security Act—10 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the tenth and final editorial 
of a series from the Milwaukee Journal 
on the Internal Security Act. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared on November 
4: 

The Internal Security Act—10 

(This is the last of a series of 10 editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
the so-called McCarran anti-Oommunlst 
hill.) 

For all of its many dangerous and con¬ 
tradictory provisions, the internal Security 
Act of 1950 is not all bad. There are in it 
several provisions that need to be on our 
law books, either in their present or in 
modified form. 

XCVI—App.—-474 


At least four sections of the bill, which 
makes improvements to our internal secu¬ 
rity laws, encompass suggestions made by 
the president as the result of experience 
of the FBI and other security agencies 
which disclosed deficiencies m present laws. 

In general these provisions tighten the 
controls and penalties for transmission of 
defense and other vital information to for¬ 
eign powers or to anyone who might use 
them against the interests of the Nation 

Five sections of the law make minor 
changes in the naturalization laws that have 
no particular significance. They do not, how¬ 
ever, add appreciably to the Nation’s se¬ 
curity but neither do they make any changes 
worth arguing about. 

One section of the law makes it a crime 
to try to influence a court or jury by pick¬ 
eting or other public demonstrations. As 
the President pointed out, “the courts al¬ 
ready have considerable power to punish 
such actions” but the new law does add 
another weapon to fight such actions. 

The entire second section of the new 
law, which grants the Government the right 
to seize and detain persons who might com¬ 
mit sabotage or espionage m time of inva¬ 
sion, war or insurrection, is a power the 
Government should have This section, 
however, should be made stronger In its 
present form it does not suspend habeas 
corpus, and so would enable persons seized 
to gam freedom through the courts. To be 
effective in time of leal danger habeas cor¬ 
pus would have to be suspended 

These sections listed above have a place 
in our security laws They deserve to be re¬ 
tained in more or less their present form. 
If Congress rescinds the internal security 
act of 1950, or removes its “silly” provisions, 
It should re-enact or retain these beneficial 
provisions. 

As for the rest of the law, it is a dangerous 
hodgepodge that ought to be blotted from 
the law books. Many experts believe that 
the courts will do just that. Congress, how¬ 
ever, should not wait for the courts. We 
have, ill this country, legal provisions for 
our security that require only a little tight¬ 
ening up here and there to give us every 
protection we need. These laws that existed 
before the new act give us security wliile 
retaining our liberty and our traditions of 
freedom. 

We should not allow ourselves to be stam¬ 
peded into so much “security” that we de¬ 
stroy the liberty we want to secure. The 
internal security act of 1950 resulted from 
a stampeding Congress. The Congress should 
waste no time in calming down after the 
elections and repairing the damage it has 
done. 


Financial Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for the establishment of a Jew¬ 
ish state in Palestine and the successful 
culmination of that struggle which re¬ 
sulted in the creation of the State of 
Israel, has always been a source of deep 
interest to me and many millions of 
Americans who admired this great effort 
on the part of the Jewish people. 

On numerous occasions, I did every¬ 
thing in my power to be helpful in this 


great cause of the revival of a people and 
the rebirth of a nation on its ancient 
soil, and I shall continue to be helpful 
also in the future. 

In the 2 Y 2 years of its existence as 
an independent state, Israel has admitted 
over a half-million homeless and perse¬ 
cuted Jews from all parts of the world. 
Israel still continues to receive and ab¬ 
sorb this unprecedented flow of immi¬ 
grants and IS doing its utmost, in the 
face of economic strain and financial 
difficulties, to give these people food and 
shelter and to guide them into productive 
channels. 

Despite the fact that Israel is in a 
state of great economic stress as a re¬ 
sult of this huge immigration, many 
immigrants are coming from countries 
which have imposed a limited time pe¬ 
riod for emigration, so that if they do 
not leave now they may never have the 
opportunity to join their kinfolk m 
Israel—nevertheless the country contin¬ 
ues to grow and develop in a truly demo¬ 
cratic spirit. American democracy and 
the American way of life are well under¬ 
stood and admired there. The United 
States has gained a true tmd genuine 
friend in the people of Israel. It is 
hoped that in the not too distant future, 
when final peace will have been estab¬ 
lished between Israel and its Arab neigh¬ 
bors, the experiences of democratic 
Israel will influence and inspire its neigh¬ 
bors m the direction of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy, as we understand them in this 
country. 

In the meantime, however, we must 
help solidify Israel as at democratic state, 
stabilize its economy and set it on the 
road of economic independence and self- 
sufficiency. This can be accomplished 
through American economic and finan¬ 
cial aid to which Israel is entitled as a 
democratic state. By its record of ac¬ 
complishment and its conduct in sup¬ 
porting our aims in the United Nations, 
Israel deserves to receive such aid from 
the funds established by the United 
States m support of democratic nations 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that our 
Government extend to Israel special con¬ 
sideration and immediate financial help 
to aid our ally in the Near East The 
people of Israel constitute an enterpris¬ 
ing and industrious population, un¬ 
daunted by economic difficulties. They 
do not want a hand-out, they desire help 
in the form of a substantial grant-in- 
aid from this country which will enable 
them to purchase the necessary ma¬ 
chinery and other means of production 
to help them attain economic stability. 

The United States has assumed a great 
responsibility in the last few years—the 
preservation of democracy in the world. 
In order to achieve this task, we under¬ 
took a program of financial assistance 
to those countries which made a serious 
effort to maintain democracy and the 
democratic way of life. Certainly, dur¬ 
ing its brief period of existence as an 
independent state, Israel has shown 
that it is deserving of such assistance. 

I firmly believe that in order to but¬ 
tress and bolster the cause of democracy 
in the Near East, apd in the world as a 
whole, Israel should receive financial 
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support from the resources at the dis¬ 
posal of our Government for such pur¬ 
poses. In so doing, we shall be comply¬ 
ing with the wishes of the American 
people. I call upon my colleagues in 
Congress to urge and support the effort 
to grant immediate aid to Israel, so that 
it may cope with its present economic 
burdens and have the opportunity to 
build a sound economy on a democratic 
basis. 


Tliere^s Nothing Wrong With the Air Force 
Except There's Not Enough of It 


EXTENtSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

OF ARIZONA 

'in the house op representatives 

Thursday, December 7 ,1950 

r Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
that is coming in today from Korea is 
very serious indeed. In the face of it, 
we must end our disagreements, Quit our 
bickerings, and stop our sniping at do¬ 
mestic adversaries. The need of the 
day is unity—on the national level. 

A month ago, when things were going 
better for us in Korea, and there was 
talk of an early end of the war, a num¬ 
ber of people took advantage of the im¬ 
proving situation in Korea to do consid¬ 
erable sniping at home. The special 
target of some effective sniping was the 
United States Air Force, 
i 1 say effective, because as a result of 
the sniping there is an approaching con¬ 
gressional investigation of tactical air 
power, and many people have been given 
the impression that the United States 
Air Force failed to do its job in Korea. 
While the battle is still going on, "‘les¬ 
sons" are being drawn from the opera¬ 
tion. In short, a distorted picture is 
being given the American people of air 
action in Korea, and to that extent the 
people are being misled. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth about our Air 
Force in Korea is that it has done a mag- 
miflcent job, a job that has won the high- 
lest praise from Army and Army privates. 
The only thing wrong about our Air 
Force in Korea is that there hasn't been 
enough of it—and not enough Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps either. Congress 
never made the appropriations to buy 
enough defense, and enough military 
I power for offense too. But that brings up 
Questions I do not want to discuss today. 

I Today I want to call the attention of 
.this House to two articles which have ap¬ 
peared in the past few weeks, both by 
reputable commentators, that throw 
'some light on the sources of the criticism 
I that has been directed against the Air 
1 Force, and raveal the unjustness of it. It 
^wiU be to our advantage to read these 
articles carefully, and to remember the 
essential facts that both point out, 

I Korea is not a fuE-scale war—at least 
I not yet—and we should not draw wrong 
! conclusions from it. But as the threat of 
•action directed against the United States 
iitself grows greater we should be very 


thankful that we have an Air Force pre¬ 
pared to make a retaliatory attack on the 
source from which aggression against us 
would come. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it is the 
duty of this Congress to examine all 
possible explanations of why the Air 
Force is being criticized before we start 
accepting the criticism simply because it 
is being repeated so often in certain cir¬ 
cles, by certain people. We not only 
owe it to the Air Force and to the men 
who are doing the fighting. We owe it 
to ourselves, and to the general cause of 
unification which must be served, if we 
are to survive this period of crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert in the 
Congressional Record an article by Bob 
Considine that appeared in the Phila¬ 
delphia (Pa.) Inquirer of October 27, 
1950, and an article by Bob Sibley that 
appeared in the Boston Herald of No¬ 
vember 12, 1950. 

These articles are as follows: 

[Prom the Philadelphia, (Pa.) Inquirer of 
October 27, 1950] 

Air Force Faces Fight in Congress 
(By Bob Considine)' 

Washington, October 28.—^When Congress 
returns to Washington this winter the Air 
Force will be called upon to defend a drama¬ 
tic arm of its service which should need no 
defense—the ability of its men and machines 
to support ground forces. 

All through the Korean War there has been 
an undercurrent of semimaiicious needling 
of the Air Force’s job of fending for the 
Korean troops when the odds were heavily 
against them, and clearing a path for them 
when they were able finally to advance. 

It will be charged by carefully briefed or 
ruggedly ignorant m-emhers of the commit¬ 
tee concerned that the Air Force failed dis¬ 
mally, as compared to the Marine air arm’s 
tactical support of its leathernecks, lii- 
ferentlally, or openly, it will be said that the 
Air Force must revise its training and per¬ 
haps its Jet-purcliaslng program, or yield 
some of its hard-won sovereignty as a service. 

If the customary defense tactics prevail, 
a handful of the highest-ranking Air Force 
generals—good men all—will be brought to 
the congressional hot seat and questioned 
sharply. The inevitable and tragic occa¬ 
sional mistakes made by our airmen, which 
cost a few lives, will be reviewed tartly— 
and for a damaging day or two the casual 
newspaper reader and radio listener will gain 
the impression that the Air Force killed more 
of our GI’s than it saved. 

Then, in all probability, the thing will 
blow over. But the scars will remain and the 
general cause of unification will not have 
been served. 

It would not be wise nor even possible to 
deprive Congress of its ancient right to 
heckle the military, and serv? as watchdog 
over military appropriations. For this coun¬ 
try’s basic tradition remains civilian rather 
than militaristic. But it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that all members of all congressional 
committees are automatically expert in the 
military fields they probe. Some have been 
sold a bill of goods by other interests, some 
are just dopes. 

What amounted to a secret smear cam¬ 
paign against the Air Force Jets will be 
reaired at the congressional hearing. It will 
be said that this type of machine, without 
which we would lose a modern air war, was 
preposterously unsuited for tactical support. 
It was too fast. 

The Inference here would seem to be that 
we go back to obsol^cent propeller-driven 
types of craft. Some Air Force ofacers fear 


that in the confusion it will be forgotten 
that if Russia had sent in its 3ets in sup¬ 
port of the North Korean cause, no Amer¬ 
ican propeller-driven plane could have oper¬ 
ated in Korea and if we had no jets of our 
own the land forces then most certainly 
would have been pushed into the sea And 
with not only a shocking loss of life, but 
an all but irreparable loss of face. 

Trouble with congressional needling of all 
services is that the committees usually call 
only the generals and admirals. Most of 
these witnesses were not near the front and 
must substitute tedious facts and figures for 
graphic testimony. 

In the case of the impending blast against 
the Air Force’s grossly libeled ability to at- 
time its gait to that of the niching progress 
of the gallant infantry, the Congress should 
hear from officers and men who fought in 
Korea and are alive today only because out¬ 
side Taegu when a grimy marine and Army 
air arms turned in a superb job—one that 
gave beleaguered men on the ground below 
their only excuse to cheer. 

The touching gratitude of ground troops 
for the work of the airmen was to be seen 
on all sides in Korea. Maybe it was best 
summed up one day at a First Cavalry regi¬ 
mental command post outside of Taegu Vs^hen 
a grimy major touched the sleeve of Gen. 
George Stratemyer as he walked by and said, 
with emotion, “Sir, I don't know where the 
hell we’d be today if it wasn’t for you guys." 

Congress should hear fiom a few fellows 
like that, rather than from Air Force gen¬ 
erals who, placed on the defensive, will be 
forced to give a negative form of defense. 

Whether the impending probe was inspired 
by military elements still disgruntled by the 
form which unification took remains to be 
seen. We trust not. But there was and is 
glory enough for all arms serving In Korea. 
To create a bickering aftermath of such 
glory is to profane the memory of men who 
made unification work in the hardest way of 
all—by giving their lives. 


[Prom the Boston (Mass.) Herald of Novem¬ 
ber 12,1960] 

New Sniping Drive Aimed at Air Force—^Will 

Stress Deficiencies in Korea—^Real Blame 

Rests on White House 

(By Bob Sibley) 

A new campaign of sniping at the Air Force 
is Just about ready to get under way. In fact, 
some portions of it have started already. 

One of the chief themes will go something 
like this: That the Air Force neglected tacti¬ 
cal, or ground support, aviation because it 
was so busy building up strategic air power— 
long-range bombing planes built around the 
B-36 Consolidated bomber. 

This new sniping drive may become as bit¬ 
ter, if not more so, than the recent whoop 
and holler concerning the B-^6, which crit¬ 
ics scorned, and the canceled 65,000-ton 
fiuflh-deck supercarrier which the Navy and 
friends of the Navy said was badly needed, 

GRAIN OF TRUTH 

In this sniping program, which will seek 
to blame the Air Force for the pushing 
around the Army got in the first stages of the 
Korean War, there will be just enough ele¬ 
ment of truth to make the criticism sound 
plausible as lessons of Korea are cited. 

The truth is that there wasn’t enough 
United States tactical aviation—In the right 
place or anywhere. But there wasn’t enough 
of anything. There wasn’t enough ground 
support aviation because the appropriations 
never came through to buy it, and the White 
House, not the Air Force, can take the bulk 
of that responsibility. 

Who said 48 air groups were enough, at a 
time when more qualified authorities were 
saying 70 groups would be the bare minimum 
necessary for self-preservation in these times; 
and that even 70 would not be enough to win 
a war? President Truman said that. 
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Well, the lack of appropriations sufficient 
to create an adequate air force posed a ter¬ 
rible decision for air commanders. The de¬ 
cision was this: That since we couldn’t have 
everything, we’d have to make sure our long- 
range, Sunday punch was the best ever. And 
that punch was and is strategic air power 
which can reach deep into distant continents. 
For big-type trouble, if it comes. 

WORDS OF FINLETTER 

Weeks after the Korea action started, with 
all Its setbacks, the Air Force still con¬ 
tended * 

“This strategic Air Force must be unmis¬ 
takably good. No effort must be spared to 
see to it that this strategic Air Force consti¬ 
tutes a defensive countermeasure of such 
Violence that it will make clear to anyone 
who thinks of attacking us or the society 
of which v/e are a part that it will be a most 
mistaken thing to do. * * * 

“It IS a curious thing this preparation is 
in the interests of peace, but that is the 
way it is The more violent the potentiality 
of our air aim, the greater is the hope that 
It v/ill never be used.” 

The words are those of Thomar- K. Fin- 
letter, Secretary of the Air Force. 

Well qualified testimony on why air power 
got a slow start in Korea comes from an 
avia'non writer on the scene who says; 

“There is not the slightest reason to apol¬ 
ogize for the air show in Korea. On the 
contrary, our air units have done a magnifi¬ 
cent job with what they had.” 

HOPELESS EFFORT 

“Memories can play tricks, and while we 
remember the power of this once great force, 
we are all too likely to forget what has hap¬ 
pened in the past 5 years while a handful 
of crusaders have hammered away at Con¬ 
gress, at the administration, and at the pub¬ 
lic, in a hopeless effort to prevent our Air 
Force from being rendered impotent. 

“We forget the sudden demobilization, the 
great rush to get the boys home, the deac¬ 
tivation of so many groups that we were left 
without even a token defensive force. 

“We forget planes we deliberately junked, 
hundreds we pickled, thousands of tons of 
radio, radar, and construction equipment we 
bulldozed into the sea on Guam and Oki¬ 
nawa, because we didn’t have the men 
around to look after it. 

“We forget the warnings of Finletter and 
Symington and a few others who kept tell¬ 
ing the Nation we were going to find our¬ 
selves caught short. 

Well, it happened in Korea, and a little 
sooner than we thought. We didn’t win a 
3-day battle there because we simply didn’t 
have the planes and equipment necessary 
to win a war. They weren’t in Korea. They 
weren’t in Japan. 

PHONY CONCLUSIONS 

So now come the snipers seeking to find 
fault with the Air Force for not having used 
men and equipment the Air Force didn’t 
have, and citing to a considerable extent 
some phony conclusions from lessons learned 
in Korea. 

WeTl have to watch out for those lesson 
conclusions. Some of them seem to argue 
that we shouldn’t go forward, shouldn’t make 
progress, and shouldn’t learn anything new. 

Take, for instance, the usually astute Han¬ 
son W. Baldwin of the New York Times, 
already deep in the Korea lessons business. 
He recently remarked that at Inchon and off 
the mud flats and rock-bound coast of Korea 
the test of battle has supported the Navy’s 
concepts of war. 

Baldwin, who Just happens to be an An¬ 
napolis graduate, also said sea power made 
victory possible and proved to be the key 
to success. 

This is like saying the ignition system is 
tii„e^k©y to a successful automobile ijlde^nd , 
failing' io mention the gasoline, oil, and four , 


wheels. How about the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 

The case was framed a good deal better by 
the Herald Tribune’s Gill Robb Wilson, who 
warned with deep sincerity: 

“Don’t learn fallacious lessons from this 
highly unusual operation (Korea) that would 
be applied erroneously and disastrously in 
any planning for a major conflict. =• * **• 

“All of these so-called lessons, if applied 
to the military’s planning for an all-out 
war, could well bring on disaster rather than 
success. * * * 

“Our principal lesson is not to draw wrong 
conclusions from the Korean War because 
of the absence of aggressive hostile air.” 


Helping Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. WALSH 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that a 
movement has been launched to assist 
the work of Congress through an educa¬ 
tional program for American citizens, 
sponsored by the Committee for Con¬ 
gress using Your Congress magazine to 
introduce a course of study on the spe¬ 
cific functions, duties, and responsibili¬ 
ties of Congress and its Members into 
schools, colleges, and various adult 
groups. In my opinion, there is vital 
need of just such a program. It is to be 
hoped that the newsmen back of this 
project are given all possible assistance 
and cooperation. I am pleased to com¬ 
ply with the request to insert in the 
Record the following letter from a resi¬ 
dent of the National Capital area point¬ 
ing out the need of action to strengthen 
Congress and improve its influence and 
effectiveness: 

November 28, 1950. 

Mr, Hal J, Miller, 

Executive Director, 

Committee for Congress, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Miller: I can think of no project 
that is more practical in these perilous days, 
than your committee’s proposal to try to 
awaken, through educational processes, a 
better appreciation and understanding of our 
Congress and the work of its Members. The 
Congress is the keystone of our republican 
form of government. On it, our representa¬ 
tive democratic system will stand or fall. 
We must let every American know that he is 
a part of, and has a personal stake in, the 
work of our Congress. 

There is great need for understanding Con¬ 
gress as more and more of the prerogatives of 
Congress are being handed over to the United 
Nations. And, of course, we must always 
have a strong Congress, to prevent inroads 
on its responslhillties and rights by the 
Executive. Whether we have a strong or 
weak President we must always have a strong 
Congress. It Is to be hoped that the pro¬ 
gram. of the Committee for Congress is such 
as to help strengthen and support our con¬ 
gressional system. 

The committee can do real work of the 
Individual Members of the House and Senate. 
Congressmen are often criticized, unjusti¬ 
fiably and unmercifully, and that is bound 
to leave its lmpi:*int on the public mfend. 
This has tended to create an entirely in¬ 


correct view of the men and women who are 
honored with election to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives or the Senate. I doubt if you 
would find a more able and more honorable 
assemblage of Americans. 

Far too seldom are Congressmen given 
credit for the good work that they do. There 
is a tendency to stress so-called shortcom¬ 
ings. And all too often, when a Congress-^ 
man has risked his own political future for 
a cause that is not popular in some quarters, 
he is not given so much as a thank you by 
the people he assisted. 

I am pleased to see the formation of the 
Committee for Congress, and to note that the 
people behind it are all practical students 
and observers of the Washington scene. Now 
it IS up to our national leaders to throw their 
interests and support and influence and 
means back of the program. 

I hope that your Congress study ma¬ 
terials introduced in the study courses are a 
means of offsetting some of the definitely 
socialistic and almost communistic trend of 
material reported to be m some of the text¬ 
books in use 

With good wishes, 

Edward T. McGrath. 

Silver Spring, Md. 


The Dying Eagle Turned His Head and 
Saw That the Arrow Piercing His Heart 
Was Feathered From His Own Wing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial which appeared m the 
Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald under date 
of December 5, 1950, raises a very 
pertinent point for serious considera¬ 
tion; that is, Has not the time come to 
look after the people of the United 
States of America? 

There is a point, however, which I 
wish to stress at this time, and that is 
that vast quantities of war goods under 
the Marshall plan have been moving 
steadily behind the iron curtain to Red 
China. Moreover, some of the industries 
which we have rehabilitated, even to the 
erection of new buildings, are producing 
essential war materials for the benefit of 
Russia and Red China. 

It has now been brought to light that 
we are furnishing direct from the United 
States the instruments of death to 
Russia and Red China with which to 
murder our boys. It is disclosed also 
that the United States Department of 
Commerce has been remiss in its duty 
in not stopping these shipments to our 
enemies, which is simply a repetition of 
what the administration did whei^ it 
armed Japan, and let her kill thousands 
of our boys with instruments of war 
which were furmshed to her as.a,result 
of the inept leadership of the Demo¬ 
cratic administration. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the above“men- 
tioned editorial in today’s Record: 

ANY More Needed? 

,Dld you notice that story.in-tl-^ls newspaper 
the other day relative to the Improveaneat 
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that has taken place in the countries of 
Western Europe, as a result of the operation 
of the Marshall plan? 

If you didn’t, here are a few of its high 
lights: 

Europe’s factories now are producing more 
of nearly everything than ever before in 
history. 

The official report of the European recovery 
program organization states that industrial 
production in those countries benefiting 
from the Marshall plan aid during the sec¬ 
ond quarter of the present year—apparently 
the last quarter for which statistics have 
been tabulated—was at a postwar peak, 
averaging 24 percent higher than in 1938 

And 1938, remember, was not a postwar 
year at all, but a prewar year. That’s a 
trickly little sentence that might mislead 
many people- 

“Moreover.” says this official report, “out¬ 
put in June, which was 127 percent greater 
than before-the-war output, was the highest 
for any month on record.” 

“New postwar highs,” the report con¬ 
tinues, “were achieved by Austria, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, and Sweden ” 

The article stated that European nations 
planned to increase steel production under 
the Marshall plan to a level 29 percent, higher 
than before World War Hr but that actual 
steel output has topped that level in re¬ 
cent months in key nations. 

For Instance* Britain’s steel factories are 
producing almost 30 percent more steel than 
beiore the war, while the annual production 
in Sweden has jumped from 276,000 tons on 
the eve of World War II to 344,000 tons at 
present. 

As to general industrial production, the 
output of the combined industries in Mar¬ 
shall plan countries on an annual basis is 
27 percent higher than in 1938. 

But that was the average. 

West Germany showed a spectacular Jump 
of 90 percent, despite all her war damage, 
while Greece had an increase of 100 percent, 
and Austria 200 percent. 

In other words, most of these countries 
seem to be doing not only an excellent busi¬ 
ness, but a far greater one than they enjoyed 
in the years before World War II. 

The American people will be highly grati¬ 
fied to realize that their sacrifices—for they 
have been sacrifices—have done so much to 
pull the countries of Western Europe out of 
their economic stagnation following the 
termination of the war. 

But they can be forgiven for wondering 
whether the time has not arrived when most 
of these countries are perfectly able to oper¬ 
ate under their own power. 

The administration In Washington appar¬ 
ently Is mapping out a program to continue 
economic aid to Europe for at least another 
6 years. 

Whether the President and his associates 
could secure enactment of the necessary leg¬ 
islation to provide for such continued aid, 
as a result of the new complexion of the 
Congress consequent upon the November 
elections, Is problematical. 

For matters are not going any too well with 
U 9 . We, In case It may have been forgotten, 
badily need aid in Korea. We may need aid 
in several other directions before we emerge 
successfully from the situation In which we 
now find ourselvea embroiled. 

The expenditures that we will be compelled 
to make for defense purposes during the 
next few years will be tremendous; and as 
our leaders in Washington have emphasized 
in recent days, the course of international 
events cannot be divined. 

The time would seem to have arrived when 
not only nonessential expenditures in our 
own country should be eliminated, but finan¬ 
cial commitments for the aid of other na¬ 
tions, other than for defense purposes, should 
be reduced to a minimum if not cut out 
attbfelher. 


CIsrsstian Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Decemiber 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
November 12.1 had the privilege of hear¬ 
ing a sermon at the Bethlehem chapel 
of the Episcopal Cathedral here in 
■Washington which impressed me greatly. 
The preacher was one of the canons of 
the cathedral, Luther D. Miller, chap¬ 
lain, major general. United States Army, 
retired. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the patriotic words of Chaplain 
Miller printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Yesterday we celebrated Armistice Day. 
On such national occasions we display the 
flag of our country, hold devout communion 
with our departed comrades, and brag a bit 
over the fact that we are Americans. 

And we should be proud of our country, 
but we should never forget that back of it 
are the blood and the life of many patriots. 
The sacrifice that produced American free¬ 
dom was sown on blood-stained battlefields 
from Lexington to Appomattox, to Flan¬ 
ders, to north Africa, Italy, Germany, and 
the Islands of the Pacific. We should see 
the struggles and the triumphs and realize 
that every foot of the way has been bought 
by toll and suffering and sacrifice. 

To be devoted to the best spiritual tradi¬ 
tions of one’s own land, to "be glad about 
them, to be proud of thorn, to rejoice in 
them, to want to live up to them, to want 
to fight and defend them, that is not mili¬ 
tarism—that is Christian patriotism. A 
great dream was born in America and Lin¬ 
coln’s government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple, and for the people not only shall not 
perish from the earth but, continuing, shall 
In nobler fashion than ever in the past, hold 
the torch for all the world. 

Democracy has com© to be what It is be¬ 
cause our citizens refused to let her down. 
Too many tears and too much suffering have 
gone into the making of our democracy to 
walk out on it. Whether our system of 
government and the American way of life 
will rise or fall, whether it will continue or 
be crushed will entirely depend upon the 
number of people who are willing to defend, 
willing to protect, and willing to sacrifice 
for it. 

In this world anything which deserves to 
be called progress appears to be impossible 
except by way of sacrifice and by the way 
of the cross. The cross does something to 
the human heart which nothing else ap¬ 
pears to do; it rebukes its selfishness; it 
shames its cowardice and it appeals suc¬ 
cessfully to its latent capacity for goodness. 
It is when men strive in sweat and blood 
and tears for the realization of a true ideal 
that they develop their deepest insights in¬ 
to the meaning of life and their mightiest 
faith in the existence of God. 

To some, war may be the worst of evils, 
but to the Christian there is one thing 
worse—the failure to resist evil, the com¬ 
promise with unrighteousness, and the un¬ 
willingness to die that justice and liberty 
may live. 

Democracy is being challenged again in 
the world today. We must foe prepared to 
defend this heritage, this trust that our fore¬ 


fathers and our comrades gave their last full 
measure of devotion We must defend those 
beautiful things which few nations of the 
world can boast of having- The Constitu¬ 
tion, religious freedom, free speech, public 
schools, and an equal opportunity for all. 
We must establish the necessary barriers be¬ 
hind which free men and women can live 
In one of the great battles of long ago a 
color sergeant rushed way ahead of the regi¬ 
ment into a most dangerous and advanced 
position and planted the colors. The com¬ 
manding officer shouted- “Bring back the 
colors.” but the old sergeant made history 
when he shouted: “Bring up the army.” 
That IS the spirit that is needed today. Oh, 
for men of that stamp to climb high up on 
the mountainside of human progress and 
cry to those below. “Bring up the army of 
American citizenship, bring up the purity of 
America’s institutions, bring up the standard 
of manhood and womanhood, bring up every¬ 
thing and eveiybody that stands for God and 
home and native land. 

The world needs as never before men and 
women who will render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s. The world needs as never 
before men and women whose hearts are 
aflame with the Holy Spirit that stirs and 
moves them with a sacrificial love to give to 
our Nation an undivided allegiance. Only 
such patriotism, exemplified in the lives of 
every individual citizen of this country esm 
make America a great Nation whoso past 
glories shall be surpassed only by the 
grandetir of its future. 

In these trying, anxious days may every 
American lift this prayer: 

God bless our native land, 

Finn may she ever stand 
Tliru storm and night. 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do thou our country save 
By thy great might. 

For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies, 

On him we wait; 

Thou who art ever nigh, 

Guarding with watchful eye, 

To thee aloud we cry, 

God save the state. 


The Men the Reds Hate Most 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the Men 
the Reds Hate Most, a condensation by 
the Reader’s Digest of an article which 
appeared in the October issue of the 
American Legion Magazine: 

The Men the Reds Hate Most 
(Condensed from the American X»egion 
Magazine) 

(By Eugene Lyons) 

(Badgered by public criticism and abuse, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities re¬ 
mains the one effectiv© enterprise in expos¬ 
ing the Kremlin’s agents, spies, and stooges 
in our midst) 

Ever since Its launching in 1938, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
been the object of systematic, reckless, fero¬ 
cious attack by Communists and self-styled 
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“liberals." A Congressman wiio accepts a 
piece on the committee knows that he is 
staking his name and peace of mind. “It is 
the penalty Of service on the committee to 
be leviied and blasphemed by persons and 
groups sympathetic to the aims of the So¬ 
viet Union ” Representative Richard B. Vail 
told the House on April 1, 1948 He spoke 
from ample personal experience. 

Plenty of Americans with no special love 
for the BIremlin have helped along in the 
organized assault In January 1949, for in¬ 
stance, 313 “educators, writers, scientists, 
artists, and clergymen”—to quote the Daily 
Worker’s proud inventory —signed a demand 
that the committee be abolished. Most of 
them were blithely unaware that they were 
stooging for Communists and fellow-travel¬ 
ers With a vested interest in frustrating any 
investigation of subversion and espionage. 
They objected to the committee’s methods; 
those who rounded up the signatures were 
scared of the committee’s objectives. 

Unhappily, Communist smears have an 
Immense resonance Ordinary folk fear to 
speak out for the committee, knowing that 
epithets like “reactionary” and “Fascist” will 
be their reward for candor. For a professing 
liberal, even of the anti-Commumst brand, 
the acme of moral heroism is to admit pub¬ 
licly that he approves the committee’s work. 

Yet there is no charge leveled at the Un- 
American Activities Committee that cannot 
be directed with equal justice against most 
other legislative probes. The Walsh Com¬ 
mittee, when it exposed the Teapot Dome 
scandal, was accused of headline-hunting 
and unfair tactics. So were the La Follette 
Committee, of which the pro-Communist 
John Abt was counsel; the Nye Committee, 
of which Alger Hiss was counsel; the Tru¬ 
man Committee when it looked into war- 
industry frauds; the recent committee dig¬ 
ging into the 6 percenters’ racket. 

The list could be extended for pages. In 
every case innocent suspects were hauled 
into the limelight, as is inevitable in any 
genuine investigation. The function of a 
legislative committee, however, is not ju¬ 
dicial but fact-finding; it can neither con¬ 
vict nor punish anyone. Its exemption from 
the rules of court procedure has been es¬ 
tablished practice from the beginning. An 
article by Felix Frankfurter, published in 
1924 in the New Republic and entitled 
“Hands Off the Investigations,” declared: 
“The power of investigation should be left 
untrammeled, and the methods and forms 
of each investigation should be left for the 
determination of Congress and its commit¬ 
tees, as each situation arises.” 

The right of Congress to investigate any 
area of the Nation’s life is of the essence of 
democratic government. The committee’s 
bitterest critics concede that. Why, then, 
has the Un-American Activities Committee 
been singled out for unlimited excoriation 
and defiance? There are many answers: 

1. This committee has dared intrude on 
the cozy secrecies and anonymities of a 
powerful element in American society: the 
Communists and their conscious or de¬ 
luded allies—a group that has disciplined 
spokesmen and confused sympathizers de¬ 
ployed throughout the American press, 
radio, schools, and pulpits. 

2. The committee has been obliged to ed¬ 
ucate public opinion as it went along. 
Americans understand familiar corruptions 
and cheer those who expose them. They are 
just learning to comprehend the far more 
serious subversive corruptions of this to¬ 
talitarian era. They can grasp the impli¬ 
cations of a Costello or an Erickson In the 
witness chair but are baffled when the ac¬ 
cused is a high public official, a movie 
writer, or a college professor. 

3. The committee has labored under the 
serious disadvantages of the unbridled hos¬ 
tility of the Administration, Repeatedly its 


inquiries were discounted in advance by 
two Presidents as “red herrings.” The kind 
of help normally available to legislative 
groups from the executive branch, and espe¬ 
cially the Department of Justice, has often 
been barred to this committee. Conse¬ 
quently it has had to operate—always on a 
modest budget—with its own limited re¬ 
search, investigating and legal staffs. 

4. Because it has been wrestling with a 
vast and many-sided conspiracy, the commit¬ 
tee has contended with fanatics and with 
expert liars Its witnesses have often been 
hostile and unscrupulous, trained m prevar¬ 
ication and double talk, coached by able but 
disloyal lawyers, backed by the resources of 
a well-heeled movement here and a great 
power abroad. 

Considering these piled-up handicaps, the 
committee has done a remarkably effective 
job. While its career has naturally been 
maiked by errors, false starts and indiscre¬ 
tions, it will stand comparison with any con¬ 
gressional undertaking of that scope. 

The most vital contribution of the com¬ 
mittee has been in terms of public education. 
The very concepts of a false-front organi¬ 
zation, a transmission belt, an innocents’ 
club, a fellow-traveler, were unkown to the 
average American when the committee 
started its work 12 years ago Today they 
are part of the mental equipment of the 
American people. As a resrilt, we are better 
prepared to identify and combat those dis¬ 
ruptive forces which have robbed one nation 
after another of freedom and independence. 

Tlie array of recent convictions—the 11 
Communist Party chiefs, Alger Hiss, Harry 
Bridges, Gerhart Eisler, Leon Josephson, the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee— 
would have been impossible without the 
amassment of vital data by this committee. 

Whatever the Supreme Court may decide 
on the constitutionality of the Smith Act 
under which they were prosecuted, it will 
not change the findings of fact in the case 
of the 11 top Communists, Their so-called 
party has finally been identified as a branch 
office of a world-wide plot to overthrow 
democratic governments, our own included, 
by force and violence. The months-long 
trial translated into evidence—under the 
rigid safeguards of judicial process—testi¬ 
mony painstakingly accumulated toy the 
committee. 

A San Francisco Jury's verdict that Harry 
Bridges perjured himself in stating that he 
had never toeen a Communist simply con¬ 
firmed what had toeen spread on the com¬ 
mittee record for years. The indictment of 
William Remington of the Commerce De¬ 
partment for perjury in denying Communist 
affiliation is the direct outgrowth of testi- 
money given to the committee toy Elizabeth 
Bentley. At the time this was written his 
trial had not been held. The proceedings 
which rid our country of the Eisler brothers, 
Gerhart and Hanns, of J. Peters and other’ 
foreign agents, had their genesis in com¬ 
mittee hearings of Louis Budenz, former edi¬ 
tor of the Daily Worker. Miss Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers, alike, had made des¬ 
perate efforts to interest other Government 
agencies in their fearful secrets before the 
Un-American Activities Committee took 
them in hand. 

As a result of the committee’s activities, 
the very executive officials whp cried “red 
herring” have toeen constrained to act. The 
Federal loyalty program, which admittedly 
has swept hundreds of subversives out of the 
Government was forced upon the executive 
branch toy public opinion reacting to tfie 
disclosures of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. The Department of Justice, 
whose officials often sought to disparage the 
committee's work, has used its findings as the 
basis for an official listing of subversive 
organizations. There is no branch of the 
Government, including all its intelligence 


services, which does not turn confidently to 
the huge committee files and cross-index for 
information. 

The most impressive aspect of the record, 
when we realise that a great conspiracy is 
involved, is how few mistakes the commit¬ 
tee has made in naming names and labeling 
organizations. The “liberal” press raged 
hysterically back in 1941 when Dr. J. B. 
Matthews, for the committee, gave the De¬ 
partment of Justice a list of 1,124 names of 
alleged pro-Communists on the Federal pay¬ 
roll. The rage was echoed by a large portion 
of the non-Communist press and radio By 
now, several hundred of those named have 
been identified as subversive or have admit¬ 
ted the charge by resigning under fire. 

Organized labor owes a particular debt to 
the committee. Memory is short. Reading 
today about the expulsion of Communists 
from certain unions, who remembers that 
the committee was attacked unmercifully 
when it first alerted us to the Red infiltra¬ 
tion of unions? Not one of the unions or 
labor leaders exposed by the committee from 
1938 to date has been falsely accused. 

The committee began its work with an 
examination of Fritz Kuhn, leader of the 
German-Amencan Bund; in due time this 
outfit and others in the brown constellation 
were exposed and neutralized. In the ini¬ 
tial 10 years, incidentally, fully one-quarter 
of the committee’s time was devoted to 
probes into Nazi, Fascist and racist group¬ 
ings But the people who bemoan our lost 
liberties when Communists are investigated 
apparently saw no violation of civil rights, 
no vile political motivation, when witnesses 
were asked whether they ever belonged to 
the bund, the klan, the silver shirts. 

In 'its first year the committee took tes¬ 
timony from and about Earl Browder, Wil¬ 
liam Weiner and Nicholas Dozenberg which 
ultimately led to their conviction for pass¬ 
port frauds. More Important, it uncovered 
the methods of the passport mills. Two 
Fascist leaders on the west coast, after their 
activities were exposed, fled the country. 
The first of many disclosures of Commu¬ 
nist entrenchment in the CIO were spread 
on the record. 

In the second year the silver shirts dis¬ 
solved under committee fire and the Ger- 
man-Amerlcan Bund was forced to make 
public its foreign control and Nazi alms. 
Communist fraud in election petitions in 
many States was so well documented that 
more than 50 convictions followed. 

In ] 941 the committee unmasked the chief 
Red front of the Stalin-Hitler pact period, 
the American Peace Mobilization, It also 
showed up a long series of Communist-fo¬ 
mented strikes in munitions industries—in 
effect sabotage of the Allied war effort under 
Muscovite instructions. 

As the committee's own education pro¬ 
gressed and its facilities improved, dozens 
of leagues, congresses, and committees un¬ 
der liberal titles were unmasked as Com¬ 
munist stooge outfits. The committee 
smoked out Communist cells on atomic 
projects and spotlighted weaknesses in 
atomic-security machinery. It must be 
credited also with the only effective job yet 
done in tracing the espionage ramifications 
of the Soviet-satellite legations and the 
Soviet Embassy itself. 

One of the main purposes of any congres¬ 
sional inquiry, of course, Is to provide the 
factual basis for legislation. The recom¬ 
mendations for tighter laws on esploiiage 
recently made by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice and enacted toy Congress stemmed 
largely from the committee’s work. 

At every turn in this long and wearing ef¬ 
fort the committee was vilified, smeared, 
mocked. The nature of the committee’s 
work naturally has made its hearings highly 
newsworthy. But the very papers and radio 
chains which jam the committee room with 
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reporters, microphones, and cameras assail 
committee members as publicity hounds. 

As was to be expected, the probe of Com¬ 
munist infiltration of the motion-picture 
industry probably marked the peak of sen¬ 
sationalism. One critic who found the spec¬ 
tacle highly distasteful declaimed about 
“ham acting, screaming and shouting, pa¬ 
rades of stars, chartered planes of glamor, 
klicg lights.” He failed to note that it was 
the Communists who deliberately staged the 
spectacle, chartered the planes, organized 
the parades, and did the screaming. 

While there are also honest, misguided 
critics of the committee, the rock-bottom, 
fact is that the slanderous campaign against 
It is led and fed by Communists and fellow 
tiavelers. For Americans at large, reason 
dictates a simple three-point attitude; (1) 
Praise for the committee's useful achieve¬ 
ments; (2) blame for its faults and fum¬ 
bles, (3) coutmumg encouragement for its 
general aims. 

The committee is far from perfect—^what 
Government body is flawless?—^but it has 
been for 12 years and remains today the one 
successful enterprise in exposing Stalin’s 
agents, spies, and dupes in our midst. 


Tke World's Hope and Last Chance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OB’ 

HON. JMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOtTEI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed m the 
Appendix of the Record a thought- 
provoking editorial entitled “The World’s 
Hope and Last Chance,'" written by Mr. 
E. J. Melton, editor of the Cooper County 
Record of Boonville, Mo., published in 
the Cooper County Record for November 
SO. 1950- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

The World’s Hope and Last Change 

When OUT fathers were taking lands from 
the Indians, who retaliated with pillage, tor¬ 
ture, and murder, there were no qualms 
about advantage with firearms over arrows. 
Had there been, we would not be here today. 

Since man first lengthened his reach with 
a stone ax, survival has hinged on advan¬ 
tages. Protectors never have hesitated to 
use new-found power—the Jawbone of an 
ass, gunpowder, dynamite, TNT. The nota¬ 
ble exception was desisting from gas in World 
War n, since each side had tasted It, and 
knew the other could retaliate. 

The first time powder and lead slaughtered 
archers there was no world condemnation of 
the victor, but a scramble for the band¬ 
wagon, 

Asiatics today have advantage In numbers, 
a short supply Hue, wid unified resentment 
of the West. Super weapons are our only 
superiority. We cannot return to complete 
isolation because the world has shrunk, yet 
it is too bi»' for the United States to conquer 
with conventional weapons and token aid 
from other free countries. 

If we are liquidated in Asia, or withdraw, 
or are long embroiled, Russia can march in 
Germany and through Western Europe. 
When Japan was brought suddenly to her 
knees with mass deaths, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of lives were saved, and perlmps half 
of those were American. We know, too, that 


If Russia could match us with weapons she 
would have used them. 

Three West German states m free elections 
have registered hostility to our regime. We 
have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
trying to help a former foe. But those Ger¬ 
mans fear fighting with us against Russia 
and a homeland again ravaged. They prefer 
to save their property and lose their liberty. 
We cannot change people who are not ready 
to change. 

Most of the world is ready for nothing 
American beyond loans and grants. And 
where we fight and conquer we assume new 
responsibilities and expense 

This attitude of other peoples is under¬ 
standable. Wmston Churchill at Fulton 
suggested a single sovereignty for the 
English-speaking world, and a chill settled 
on the audience We would fight from street 
to street and house to house an invader m 
war. The conquered dislike their masters, 
no matter how benign, and blame them for 
whatever evils befall. 

We cannot force primitive minds to ac¬ 
cept western ways and it is folly to hope the 
quivering common clay of the Orient will 
beat in tidal waves in vain against the finely 
molded vessels of American manhood, but¬ 
tressed only by conventional weapons. The 
Korean emergency is but the first of a series 
of Red-inspired upheavals calculated to ex¬ 
haust us militarily and economically. We 
need to plan far ahead. So the bomb. 

Reduce it to your boy, your purse. Is not 
one of ours worth much more than many 
heathen who are unwilling to accept truth 
as we see it? The prayerful Puritan thought 
so. He used every advantage—superior 
weapons, know-how, better organization. 
And when Braddock failed to be realistic his 
defeat became a rout. 

We need to be practical. We should rec¬ 
ognize and publicly admit that we find 
much of the world unwilling to accept the 
American cure-all—gifts and loans coupled 
with more expense to us for unwanted rule— 
and that we propose no further imperialism, 
no more gifts, and that unless the enemy 
withdraws we will use every super-weapon 
wherever it is practical. Then, if the foe 
ignores the threat, hit him with everything 
we have. 

In this darkening night this course seems 
the only gleam from the Christmas star. 
It might save many American lives into 
which parents and country have poured 
vast Investments in loving care and educa¬ 
tion such as no other generation anywhere 
ever before received. The ensuing devasta¬ 
tion and death would confound and con¬ 
fuse the enemy, rob him of the initiative, 
and be a lesson far more searing than that 
of gas In World War I. We are fighting an 
undeclared war almost aloi^e and can’t afford 
to waste time. Peace through fear might 
in time develop into peace through growing 
understanding. 

Then the world would yield her increase, 
want would retreat, and man’s energies 
could be released for exalting the race. 

Failing to take this bold step, we may 
sacrifice the chance of peace to growing 
chaos. Russia and China have a mutual 
assistance pact. If we stop the Chines© 
Bod with American flesh and bone Instead 
of awesome bombs, Russia may throw in her 
conserved forces. And India, now walking 
a tight wire, may be expected to line up 
against our ebbing strength and growir® 
confusion. 

We have few friends. Nearly all resent 
our wealth, our easy life. The rich relative 
in brotheihood of man never gives enough— 
even unto bleeding his taxpayers to anemia. 
Our few loyal friends are feeble fipom war, 
political experiments, or Internal strife. 
Their effectiveness would diminish with our 
reverses but might wax If the tide runs with 
us. We saw that before and after Ihe Mao- 
Arthur amphibious landings in Korea. 


We are as alone as the Puritans after de¬ 
parture of the Mayfi.ower. We have the 
know-how to produce abundantly the sinews 
of war but we cannot match Asia m man¬ 
power, Can we outwit her leadership? Our 
early settlers outwitted and outfouj.;ht the 
wily, fanatical and more numcious Indians, 
and eventually brought oil riches to remnants 
of that vanishing race that would never have 
unlocked those natural resources. 

Diplomacy in a democracy is molded by 
the aiticulate people themselves. At this 
late hour let each citizen write to Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, to the Commander 
in Chief, to the military, to United Nations 
officials. Put on pressure for the bomb. 
This is a fight for existence. Don’t belittle 
your influence—^use it. It is a magnificent 
bequeathal that must be exercised to be pre¬ 
served. 

This task is more important than today’s 
bread; It means tomorrow’s all. Ask God’s 
help. And remember: God helps them who 
help themselves. 


Which Will It Be, Peace or War? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP 35XASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRECENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
Monday. December 4, 1950; 

No Time for Panic 

Said General Wu, representative of the 
Chinese Communists, to Ambassador War¬ 
ren R. Austin, "T must tell you, your threats 
do not frighten anyone.’* He wasn’t en¬ 
tirely right, because the panic which is 
coursing through Great Britain and Europe 
as a result of the Korean crisis shows pretty 
definitely that General Wu was speaking 
only for China, and maybe Russia. No one 
will deny that it is perfectly allowable to 
bo frightened in the face of what lies ahead. 
And you can bet there is even some slight 
fear back of the deadpan diplomacy which 
the Russians and Chinese are so adept at 
practicing. As far as this particular talent 
is concerned, the democratic world should 
take a leaf from tXicir bloody book. Hysteria 
isn’t going to help a bit. 

European nations which are directly In the 
path of the Soviet juggernaut are under¬ 
standably anxious, but this anxiety should 
not be allowed to deteriorate Into blubber¬ 
ing terror. Right along, ever since the UN 
launched its defense of freedom In Korea, 
there has been evidence that some of our 
partners in the enterprise have felt only a 
mild enthusiasm for it. But they were ready 
to yield to American tosistenoe that it was a 
crossroads issue so long as their own re¬ 
sources were not too extensively committed. 
Now that there is reason to believe that there 
was basis In faot for the American viewpoint, 
now that it Is becoming Increasingly clear 
that Korea Is not a local infection but a 
manifestation of systemic disease, now that 
heroic therapy may possibly have to be re¬ 
sorted to, the all-out concern of Europe con¬ 
trasts Sharply wl*Kbi the tolsen encouragement 
the United States got in the bcginnlng. 

Qreat Britain’s kfr. Attlee wants the fullest 
prior consultation before any derision is 
made to use Ihe A-bomb and has projected 
himself across the Ataantlc to argue his case 
In person. This is al! right, but it is some¬ 
how incompatible with the calm dignity 
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which should possess the democratic chan¬ 
celleries in times of crises. It is this nega¬ 
tive sort of approach that Moscow and 
Peiping, and all aggressors, wax fat on. 
Vishinsky winks and nudges Malik and says: 
“Look at old Attlee. Losing his nerve.” 

And France, which has made no noticeable 
progress toward settlement, through nego¬ 
tiation or any other means, of the trouble in 
French Indochina, has adopted a resolution 
urging the United Nations to negotiate with 
the Chinese for a buffer zone between Korea 
and Manchuria. 

Western Germany, which is most directly 
exposed to the menace of Soviet power and 
which is displaying marked disinterest in 
proposals that it be rearmed to help neu¬ 
tralize that menace, is praying that some 
miracle (other than the A-bomb, that is) will 
persuade the Chinese to call off their dogs. 

All of us in this country most certainly 
hope that the wishes of Europe will be rea¬ 
lized and that there will be no war. But all 
of us also know that nothing effective will 
be accomplished in an atmosphere of flutter¬ 
ing helplessness. 


An Analysis of President Truman’s Na¬ 
tional Health Insurance and Public 
Health Act—Part 4 


EXTENSION 'OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Decerriber 7,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker. I 
wish to present the fourth talk which I 
made during my last campaign and 
which related to the need of some over¬ 
all national health insurance and public 
health program and also contained a 
rather detailed anlysis of the three com¬ 
prehensive bills which are now pending 
In the Congress, 

I delivered this talk over radio station 
WOW, October 13, 1950. The same was 
as follows: 

President Truman’s National Health Insur¬ 
ance and Public Health Act, as introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress, is contained in 
three bills, to-wit—S. 1679, H. R. 4312, and 
H. R. 4313. 

This legislation was introduced in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on April 26, 1949, following the President’s 
special health message to Congress on April 
22, 1949, in which he said, in part, the fol¬ 
lowing: “We need more widespread use of 
modern methods of paying for medical care 
through prepaid insurance. * * * Health 
insurance will mean that proper medical 
care will be economically accessible to every¬ 
one covered by it, in the country as well as 
in the city, as a right and not as a medical 
dole.” 

The Senate sponsors of S. 1679, were Sena¬ 
tor Thomas, Democrat, of Utah, and seven 
other liberal Democratic Senators. Con¬ 
gressmen Dingle, of Michigan, and Bie- 
MiLLER^ of Wisconsin, sponsored companion 
bills in the House of Representatives. 

The magazine, Consumer’s Reports, for 
October 1960, calls attention to the fact 
“that in addition to the three national 
health insurance bills, there have been seven 
other bills before the Eighty-flrst Congress 
to provide more extensive medical care— 
Senator Taft’s bill, which would allot $300,- 
000,000 a year to the States for the care of 
the medically indigent; the Hill bill, giving 


the medically indigent free membership in 
voluntary hospitalization plans; and an 
elaborate measure authored by Senator 
Flanders, of Vermont, for the development 
of comprehensive voluntary insurance plans.” 

All three of these aforementioned bills are 
comprehensive pieces of legislation. The 
flrst three, National Health Insurance and 
Public Health Acts, recognize as stated by a 
trustworthy legislative analyst, the need fori 

1. More doctors, dentists, nurses, hospital 
administrators, and allied personnel. 

2. Research necessary to discover the 
causes, cures, and prevention of diseases that 
take a heavy toll of life and productivity. 

3. More hospitals and health centers. 

4. Personnel and facilities, including 
clinics and ambulance services, in rural and 
other shortage areas. 

5. More State and local public-health serv¬ 
ices. 

6. More services for maternal and child 
health care and services for crippled chil¬ 
dren. 

7. A program assuring everyone of a means 
with which to pay for the health and medi¬ 
cal care necessary to make and keep them 
well. 

They propose to meet these needs by pro¬ 
viding : 

1. Funds for increasing the enrollment in 
schools of medicine, dentistry, dental hy¬ 
giene, nursing, public health, and sanitary 
engineering; for expanding the facilities of 
such schools; and for providing scholarships 
and maintenance funds to deserving stu¬ 
dents in these fields. 

2. The establishment of research insti¬ 
tutes in the fields of poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
arthritis, rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, and epilepsy, and other dis¬ 
eases that take a heavy toll of life and 
productivity. 

3. Additional funds for the construction 
of hospitals, health centers, clinics, and 
group practice facilities under the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act. 

4. Special funds ($35,000,000) to aid rural 
and other shortage areas in getting and 
maintaining personnel, hospitals, clinics, 
group-practice facilities, mobile clinics and 
ambulance services, and funds to establish 
and operate demonstration farm-health co¬ 
operatives in selected areas. 

6. Additional funds for the extension of 
State public-health services and for the es¬ 
tablishment and extension of local public- 
health departments wherever needed, 

6. Additional funds to carry on programs 
for maternal and child-health care and for 
services to crippled children. 

7. The establishment of a national pro¬ 
gram of health insurance enabling everyone 
to pay for needed health and medical-care 
services. 

More specifically, each title of the bill pro¬ 
vides as follows: 

Title I. Federal aid to medical education; 
Provides authorization of Federal aid for the 
education and training of physicians, den¬ 
tists, dental hygienists, nurses, sanitary engi¬ 
neers, hospital administrators, and other 
health personnel. Aid is for the expansion 
and Improvement of existing professional 
schools; the construction and equipment of 
new schools; the maintenance of schools 
through grants for each student up to an 
average past enrollment and Incentives to 
increase enrollment through much larger 
grants for each student beyond the aver¬ 
age past enrollment; scholarships awarded 
through the States, including students’ tui¬ 
tion and expenses and a substantial sum 
toward students’ maintenance. 

Funds to help meet costs and to encourage 
Increased enrollments will go to— 

Medical schools: $300 per student (based 
on average enrollment over the period June 
1947-49) end, in addition, $1,700 per student 
added to that average. 

Dental schools: $250 and $1,300. 


Schools of dental hygiene: $150 and $800. 

Schools of nursing: $200 and $1,200 where 
room, board, textbooks, etc., are not provided; 
$200 for first-year students, $150 for second- 
year students, and $50 for third-year stu¬ 
dents in schools where these are provided. 

Schools of public health: $350 and $2,400. 

Schools of engineering: $200 and $1,200 
for students seeking degrees in sanitary en¬ 
gineering. 

The administration of this title is under 
the Public Health Service with a special ad¬ 
visory council. A section giving aid to the 
training of practical nurse is administered 
by the Federal Commissioner of Education 

Title II. Aid to medical research: Author¬ 
ized the establishment of additional insti¬ 
tutes in the National Institute of Health, 
under the United States Public Health Serv¬ 
ice especially for poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
arthritis and rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy and epilepsy, and other 
diseases or groups of diseases. The Surgeon 
General is empowered to establish one or 
more additional institutes, and to terminate 
or combine institutes from time to time as 
may be required. Special advisory councils 
in each technical field are authorized. 

Title III. Liberalization of Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act: This title (a) doubles 
the length of the program now authorized, 
extending it until 1957; (b) authorizes 

doubling the annual appropriation from 
$75,000,000 to $150,000,000; (c) liberalizes the 
grants-in-aid so that the poorer States may 
obtain up to two-thirds Federal contribution 
Instead of only a flat one-third as at present; 
(d) permits grants to clinics and other fa¬ 
cilities for group medical and dental prac¬ 
tice, not at present authorized; and (e) au¬ 
thorized a special appropriation for studies 
and demonstrations in the local and regional 
coordination of hospital facilities. 

Title IV. Part A. Special aid for rural and 
other shortage areas: Through an author¬ 
ized annual appropriation of $35,000,000 for 
4 years, rural and other areas short of per¬ 
sonnel and facilities could obtain help to 
meet a variety of needs, e. g : (a) Grants or 
loans guaranteeing income to doctors, den¬ 
tists, and others who would practice in such 
an area; (b) aid toward the travel costs of 
these persons and their families to encourage 
their establishment in such areas; (c) mobile 
clinics, ambulance service in connection 
with hospitals inside or oi^tside the area; 
(d) loans to supplement inadequate local 
funds for construction under the hospital 
construction title; (e) grants for the main¬ 
tenance of hospitals, group practice units, 
health center and clinics; (f) grants and 
loans for construction and equipment of 
group practice units and of diagnostic and 
treatment clinics. 

These aids to rural and other shortage 
areas are to be administered by the National 
Health Insurance Board. This Board may 
deal directly with the local areas until a 
State plan has been approved under the 
national health insurance title. Thereafter, 
the operations will be part of the State plan. 

Part B. Assistance to farmers’ experimental 
health cooperatives: From authorized ap¬ 
propriations of $10,000, for the flrst year and 
$16,000 for each of four succeeding years, aid 
may be furnished .to rural cooperative or¬ 
ganizations established to provide medical 
services in areas which are in need of such 
services and in which surveys indicate that 
such cooperatives may be practical. Aid may 
be through (a) technical assistance for sur¬ 
veying needs and for organizing the coop¬ 
erative and (b) toward the facilities and 
maintenance of the cooperative during its 
initial years. Not more than 50 projects, nor 
more than 2 in any State may receive such 
aid. This program is to be administered by 
the Public Health Service in consultation 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Title V. Aid to States for State and local 
public health work: This title broadens and 
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liberalized the existing grant-in-aid system 
■under the Public Health Service, with the 
aim of extending local public health units 
where needed and of expanding and improv¬ 
ing special health services under health de¬ 
partments. 

Title VI. Aid to States for maternal, child 
health, and crippled children’s services: 
Provides similar expanded grants-m-aid for 
these functions through the Children’s 
Bureau and funds for the Children’s Bureau 
to carry on research in child life. 

Title VII. National health insurance: This 
title provides, just as the health insurance 
titles of S. 5 (81st Cong.) and S. 1320 (80th 
Cong.), the following 

1. A system of health msuiance, national 
In scope and covering approximately 85 per¬ 
cent of the population. This includes em¬ 
ployees, self-employed persons, and the de¬ 
pendents of all such persons. 

2. Persons eligible for benefits would be 
entitled to medical and dental service from 
general practitioners and specialists, home 
nursing care, hospital care, laboratory serv¬ 
ice, X-rays, expensive prescribed medicines, 
eyeglasses, and special appliances. 

3. Free choice of doctor and dentist by 
the patient is guaarnteed, as well as the right 
to change one’s choice. 

4. Every qualified doctor, dentist, nurse, 
and hospital is guaranteed the right to par¬ 
ticipate or not and to accept or reject 
patients. These guaranties apply to organ¬ 
ized groups of practitioners, clinics, con¬ 
sumer cooperatives, and similar health serv¬ 
ice plans, as well as to individuals. Every 
hospital that participates Is guaranteed 
freedom from governmental supervision or 
control. 

5. Payments to doctors from the fund can 
be made on a fee-for-service basis (as at 
present), on a capitation basis (so mxich for 
each person who has chosen a particular 
doctor), or on a salary basis—^the decision 
will be made for each local area by the doc¬ 
tors practicing in that area; but should indi¬ 
viduals or groups of doctors in the area 
prefer a method different from that chosen 
by the majority, this, too, is permissible 

6. Provision is made for grass-roots admin¬ 
istration of the program. In each local area 
administration would be carried out with the 
help and participation of local citizens, in¬ 
cluding members of the medical profession. 
Each State is given the right to administer 
the system through Its own State agency and 
to divide the State into local areas. The 
State plan must meet certain general re¬ 
quirements stated in the bill. At the Fed¬ 
eral level, administration is under a 6-man 
board, assisted by an advisory council of lay 
and professional people. 

7. State and local agencies responsible for 
the subsistence and health care of needy 
persons (persons having insumclent earnings 
to contribute to the health Insurance funds) 
may provide medical services for these per¬ 
sons by paying Into the health insurance 
fund on their behalf. (The administration's 
public assistance legislation now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee provides 
Federal aid to the States to finance this.) 

All of these Democratic and Republican 
health measures aid but do not attempt to 
control in the slightest degree* medical prac¬ 
tice or practitioners. They are not socialism 
or socialized medicine by the widest stretch 
of the imagination, 

However, I am now and have been always 
against socialism, socialized medicine, and 
compulsory health Insurance, and, even 
though there Is no congressional legislation 
now pending in the Congress, seelslng to set 
up socialism or socialized medicine, I am 
against any such proposed changes in our 
form Of government; and if there was only 
one vote cast In the House of Representatives 
against socialism and socialized medicine, it 
would be my vote. 


I have been consistently opposed also to 
compulsory health insurance, not because 
some people seem to think it is a trend to¬ 
ward socialized medicine taut because in 
many instances it would be an unnecesary in¬ 
surance duplication and would also in other 
instances be unfair to private insurance com¬ 
panies. 

It would be an unnecessary insurance du¬ 
plication, m my opinion, as far as the fol¬ 
lowing groups are concerned, the veterans of 
World Wars I and II, the railroad workers, 
the packinghouse workers, the metropolitan 
utilities workers, the Omaha public power 
district workers, and also other workets hav¬ 
ing a worthwhile company health program 
for workers. 

It would be unfair also to private insurance 
companies by taking away from them, per¬ 
haps, insured persons holding policies of 
insurance in the Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
and policy holders in other insurance com¬ 
panies, fraternal and otherwise, who have sat¬ 
isfactory health and accident insurance cov¬ 
erage already. 

I am and have been against compulsory 
health insurance and a supporter of a volun¬ 
tary health insurance plan, erroneous state¬ 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
here must be a Federal voluntary health in¬ 
surance plan to take care of those who might 
be regarded as too great a risk for private 
insurance companies to service, made it a 
voluntary and not a compulsory matter. 

I also believe that in the cases last men¬ 
tioned, voluntary insurance payment by the 
worker and his employer should not be 2 
percent of a maximum salary of $4,800 but 
perhaps 2 percent of a total not to exceed 
$3,000 to $3,600 in salary, so as to give private 
insurance companies a chance to continue in 
business after such a v/orker has become 
health insurance conscious. 

Prom the hearings before the congres¬ 
sional committee, no Insurance company ob¬ 
jected to such a plan and I believe that even 
the American Medical Association might 
favor such a plan. 

I also think that every other fair-minded 
person will support voluntary health Insur¬ 
ance and oppose all changes of our Govern¬ 
ment to a socialistic one, and will also op¬ 
pose socialized medicine and compulsory 
health insurance. 

Thanks for listening, ladies and gentle¬ 
men. 


Thy Wai Be Done 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or* 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5,1950 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following very interesting and 
thoughtful article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes¬ 
day, December 6,1950: 

In All Tht Wats 

Two courses .lie open before the American 
people. In this hour of crisis they can con¬ 
tinue to struggle confusedly for a way out of 
defeat and dilemma. They can continue to 
guess at the aims of aggressors and make the 
same kind of human calculations which have 
repeatedly failed them. They can continue 
in the tendency of mortal minds to swing 
from unfounded hope to unfounded gloom* 

Or they can choose a better way. They 
can turn wholeheartedly to God for guidance. 
They can go forward with the calm assur¬ 


ance that comes with willingness to rely on 
His omnipotence. They can demonstrate the 
insight and foresight which come v/ith even 
a partial understanding of mind’s omni¬ 
science. They can purify their own purpose 
and prove once more that a purpose stead¬ 
fastly based on principle carries its own pro¬ 
tection and progress. 

If we read the thought of the Nation cor¬ 
rectly, it is today riper than ever befoie ior 
a concerted and definite move along the 
second course. The shock of events has pre¬ 
pared it for prayer. Confused, dismayed, 
frightened, their own devices exhausted, mil¬ 
lions are recognizing the need for a higher 
wisdom They have gamed the first requisite 
for effective prayer—humility. 

In such an attitude the people are readier 
genuinely to follow Solomon’s counsel in 
proverbs: “In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths.” Prayer in 
this spirit does not attempt to instruct the 
Almighty. It does not beseech the all-lov¬ 
ing Father to make a special dispensation 
for certain favored ones. It recognizes that 
His purpose is already wholly good, irresist¬ 
ibly right and seeks to aline the petitioner 
with that purpose—“Thy will be done.’’ 

Prayer is essentially an individual affair. 
It does not require forms of words or crowds 
of people. Nor is it something in which 
one can or should engage only on speci.al oc¬ 
casions. Millions undoubtedly are already 
praying daily, as the Chief Executive has said 
he is. 

But in the present situation there would 
be value in a more definite move to turn the 
whole Nation toward spiritual communion 
with the one God, each seeking in his own 
way to open his thought and his hands to the 
divine help that is ever available. On that 
level the American people can reach a foun¬ 
dational unity prerequisite to any concilia¬ 
tion of partisan or personal strife. In that 
spirit we urge the President to call the Na¬ 
tion to a day of prayer. 


Housing* and Rent Control Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr, BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
for H. R. 9763,1 do not thereby indicate 
deviation from my general opposition to 
controls. I believe it was Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson who said '*that country is gov¬ 
erned best which is governed least.*' 
Sooner or later, we are bound to come 
to the conclusion that at least for nor¬ 
mal times we already have too many 
laws, restrictions, and regulations. We 
are undeniably at this time in the great¬ 
est crisis of all history. Even the wisest 
scarcely know how to turn and what to 
do. There are, of course, those who are 
properly denominated rent hogs. Thank 
God they are in the minority. It is 
manifestly unfair to discourage and 
penalize the ownership of property by 
permanently restricting incomes there-* 
from* It is unjust and inequitable to 
control or restrict one segment of our 
citizens or property holders and allow 
the vast majority of others to go with¬ 
out restrictions. In my particular sec¬ 
tion of the country, there is no spacial 
need for rent control. Our local govern- 
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ment agencies have already acted under 
the law providing for decontrol. The 
present time, hov/ever, justifies harsher 
and more rigid restrictions than nor¬ 
mally we would agree to. 

This Congress has already empowered 
the President to impose controls on 
prices and incomes or wages. He ought 
to have long since acted on this impor¬ 
tant matter. With the hope that the 
short extension provided for in this res¬ 
olution will induce the President to im¬ 
mediately impose across-the-board con¬ 
trols, I am voting for the measure. 
Surely the President and his advisers 
cannot mistake the signs of the times. 
A wayfarer ought to know that controls 
are pas!, due. Let us hope that world 
conditions mil soon be such that we may 
release ourselves from all controls. 


Lessons of the Air War in Korea 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Deceviber 7,1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
more progressive and patriotic group of 
Americans than the members of the 
American Legion. Veterans of two world 
wars, they are men and women who put 
service to country above everything else, 
and are deeply concerned with guar¬ 
anteeing the security of this country, and 
keeping the United States free from the 
dangers, the sacrifices, and the destruc¬ 
tion of another world war. 

The important aeronautics committee 
of the American Legion is now publish¬ 
ing the Legion Air Review, as part of 
their Nation-wide air-power program. 
This monthly publication is expressive of 
the broad, objective point of view char¬ 
acteristic of the Legion in all its services 
to the Nation. It beats the drum for no 
branch of the armed forces, no type of 
aircraft, no aircraft company, no partic¬ 
ular aviation activity. It covers all 
phases of aviation, and air activities. As 
a result, the pamphlet has a value that 
would be lacking in a similar pamphlet 
published by an organization of less 
exalted purpose than that of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion. 

Mr. Speaker, in the December issue of 
the Legion Air Review, which has just 
reached my office, I find an editorial 
worthy of consideration by every Mem¬ 
ber of this Congress, and by all other 
thoughtful citizens. In the face of re¬ 
verses in Korea, and of a future that may 
call for the use of air power to an extent 
scarcely presaged even by World War II, 
it is important that we keep clearly in 
mind the lessons of the air war in Korea. 

Lt. Gen. G. E. Stratemeyer, Command¬ 
er of the Far Eastern Air Forces, has said, 
“Nothing in the Korean War changes the 
basic fact that air superiority must be 
won before ground and sea forces can 
move freely in modern war.” The edito¬ 
rial reminds us “It must be remembered 


that winning a war is a job for ground, 
sea and air forces combined, and un¬ 
doubtedly always will be.” There is no 
contradiction between the two state¬ 
ments, nor need there be any disagree¬ 
ment or misunderstanding between any 
patriotic Americans devoted to the best 
interests of their country, if, instead of 
drawing fallacious conclusions from the 
Korean War, they will understand the 
action in Korea for what it is—and un¬ 
derstand the many air war lessons which 
we will need to understand if we ever be¬ 
come involved m war with a first rate air 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert in the 
Congressional record the editorial from 
the Legion Air Review on Significant 
Lessons of the Air War in Korea. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Significant Lessons op the Air War in 
Korea 

There Have been criticism and much mis¬ 
understanding of the role of air power in 
the Korean War Some of the fallacious con¬ 
clusions of parlor strategists appear to be 
widely shared and should be corrected be¬ 
fore they become deep rooted. 

■ Particularly in the early phases of the war 
there were some who maintained that air 
power was over-rated because it failed to 
stop the steady advances of the North Korean 
ground troops, although there was little or 
no enemy opposition in the air to hamper us. 
Later there was widespread argument that 
our jet planes were too fast and couldn’t stay 
over the target areas long enough to do an 
effective job And it was argued that the 
strategic air power concept could not halt 
the advance of the North Korean armies. 
These specious lines of reasoning have been 
refuted repeatedly as the war wore on. 

In the first place it must be remembered 
that winning a war is a job for ground, sea, 
and air forces combined, and undoubtedly 
always will be. But in the early days of 
Korea, when the Communists were advanc¬ 
ing relentlessly, the United Nations had only 
a comparative handful of well-trained and 
equipped ground troops—^hardly one ade¬ 
quate battalion for every division mobilized 
by the enemy. No amount of airplanes could 
halt such overwhelming numbers of troops. 
But our fighters and bombers did slow them, 
liquidate thousands of enemy soldiers, and 
rip supply lines to shreds. Early in August 
MaJ. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, veteran First 
Cavalry commander, said eloquently: “With¬ 
out air support we simply would have been 
pushed into the water a month ago.” 

As to the concept of strategic bombing, 
the operations in Korea have been of a highly 
unusual nature. In a matter of days our 
medium bombers had run out of strategic 
targets of any importance, since the enemy’s 
sources of supply were in a neutral country. 
It would be folly to use the Korean situation 
as a model for planning military operations. 
In an enemy country that has vast industrial 
and supply potentials to back up its armies, 
the picture worild be entirely different and 
strategic bombing of these sources would be 
the first essential. 

In Korea the F-80 jets proved they could 
provide ground support and also defend 
themselves. Said a Marine air group com¬ 
mander, “The jet can survive in the air and 
that’s the first requirement for a fighter 
plane.” Slower F-51 and F-4U piston-engine 
fighters provided good ground support, hut 
no matter how good that support potential 
is, it has no value if enemy planes can knock 
it out of the skies—as woxxld certainly be 
the case in conflict with a first-rate military 
power. The famed German Stuka was a 


terrific ground support fighter until it met 
air opposition. 

Korea was the first proving ground for the 
jets. It taught us that we must build jets 
with greater range than the F-80, and must 
equip them with more firepower. It taught 
us that we must develop means of carrying 
on effective tactical operations at night as 
well as by day. It emphasized the extreme 
necessity for careful ground-air coordina¬ 
tion and liaison and the need for adequate 
communications equipment of all types It 
taught us many air war lessons which we will 
need if we ever go up against a fiist-rate air 
power But most of all it taught us that 
we must continue to develop the concepts of 
both strategic and tactical warfare and the 
Jet-powered aircraft to fulfill them. 


Our Merefeasat Marke for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Decernber 8 {legislative day of 
Holiday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, those 
of us, in Congress and outside, who be¬ 
lieve that a well-considered, long-range 
program, of rehabilitation and mainte¬ 
nance in the merchant marine and ship¬ 
building field is necessary for the prog¬ 
ress of the Nation in peacetime and its 
security in emergency are greatly con¬ 
cerned over recommendations contained 
in the Foreign Economic Report recently 
presented under the direction of Mr. 
Gordon Gray. 

I have before me an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times of Saturday, Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1950, entitled “Our Merchant 
Marine for Defense,” which presents 
very forcefully some of the arguments 
in opposition to the recommendations 
of the Foreign Economic Report. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

Our Merchant Marine for Defense 

All the barometers Indicate rough sailing 
for those sections of Gordon Gray’s foreign 
economic report dealing with the United 
States merchant marine. The CIO, AFL, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
National Federation of American Shipping 
and Shipbuilders Council of America have 
Joined in harmonioua chorus to denounce 
the Gray recommendations, 

SCOPE OF gray report 

President Truman, In a cagey pieface, did 
not buy the report of his former Secretary 
of the Army outright but subscribed only 
to his statement of basic objectives, which 
boils down to the assertion that the nations 
of the world are economically interdepend¬ 
ent. Gray’s assignment was to find ways of 
closing the ^dollar gap” in foreign comfuerce 
in anticipation of the day when EOA ends 
and countries which have been propped up 
by American aid have to walk alone. 

It has long been known that one of the 
best ways foreign nations can earn dollars 
is to sell shipping services to the United 
States. Since the United States maritime 
■unions enforce wages and working conditions 
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far abo-ve those of any competing merchant 
marine, foreign-flag ships can almost always 
■underbid American shippers in. an open 
marl3:et. 

SUBSIDIES APPROVED 

But public policy in the United States has 
been to subsidize American shipping, by di¬ 
rect subsidies in some cases and by pref¬ 
erential legislation in others. This is justi¬ 
fied as a national defense measure and also, 
in the language of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as necessary for the development of 
(United States) foreign and domestic com¬ 
merce. Since "bhe humiliating spectacle of a 
train of foreign colliers following our great 
white fleet around the world in 1907-9, a 
large segment of American opinion has de¬ 
manded that an adequate United States 
merchant marine be maintained to make us 
independent of foreign shipping for our 
essential trade. 

This attitude inspired the congressional 
provisions that cargoes for the Army and 
Navy be hauled exclusively in American bot¬ 
toms and that at least 50 percent of EGA or 
other Government-financed cargoes be trans¬ 
ported in American-flag ships. The Gray 
report takes exception to this policy, urging 
that direct subsidies be substituted for pref¬ 
erential restriction of competition and only 
to the extent required for national defense. 

Foreign maritime nations, the report ar¬ 
gues, should be allowed to earn needed 
United States dollars by furnishing shipping 
services over and above those provided by the 
minimum merchant fleet we must maintain 
as insurance. The Gray report does not, 
however, attempt to fl.x this figure. 

The trouble is that it cannot be fixed. 
Neither Mr. Gray, nor any other man or com¬ 
mittee, can say exactly how much merchant 
marine we may need to meet a war emer¬ 
gency. It depends on many factors—-how 
many places we have to fight; how far away 
they are,* how successful the enemy may be 
In destroying our shipping; how quickly we 
can begin launching new ships on an assem¬ 
bly-line basis- 

A EEMOTB PROSPECT 

There are good arguments on both sides 
of the question of subsidizing merchant 
shipping. The United States is not alone In 
the practice; most nations give their own 
flag vessels even greater preference. The 
Gray report wishes somewhat wistfully that 
this might be outlawed by international 
agreement, but In the present state of affairs 
this prospect seems remote. 

In the meantime about the best that can 
be said Is that any peacetime merchant ma¬ 
rine is bound to be hopelessly Inadequate for 
ww purposes. It is not a question of cut¬ 
ting down the present subsidized United 
States shipping industry to size and letting 
foreigners take what’s left* It is more per¬ 
tinent to ask whether, even with our moth¬ 
balled reserve, we have enough ships to 
weather the initial shock of total war. We 
came too close to losing the last battle of 
the Atlantic for much comfort. 

Mr. Gray proposes that the shipping of 
flriendly free nations foe pooled for mutual 
defense purposes. This Is flue and dandy 
and so long as w© and our allies control the 
sea lanes with superior naval power we can 
be fairly certain that foreign shipping will 
work for us In war. But even this pool is 
far from enough by the experience of World 
War ir. 

From 1949 to 1945 we were allied with the 
principal sea powers of the world and they 
furnished for our use about 700,000 tons of 
shipping. But we furnished for their use 
over 5,000,000 tons of American shipping and 
then we just barely got by. 


The Development of Our Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Policy Under Secretary Acheson^s 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OE 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday^ December 8,1950 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
yesterday very briefly about the accom¬ 
plishments of Secretary of State Bean 
Acheson in welding together the strength 
of the American Hemisphere. I would 
like to add a few words to what I said. 
I do this to try to bring in focus one^'of 
the many valuable achievements of Dean 
Acheson in strengthening the free world 
at a time when his virulent detractors 
are trymg to drag him down with the 
most distorted charges. 

The past several years have seen a 
development of inter-American relations 
to the point where today the solidarity 
of the hemisphere is greater than ever 
before in history. This solidarity is 
demonstrated most importantly in the 
United Nations, where on every signif¬ 
icant issue the 21 American nations, 
under United States leadership, stand as 
one in their opposition to Communist 
designs. Such umty of purpose and 
policy among so many nations is unprec¬ 
edented even m the history of inter- 
American affairs. It has not been 
achieved by accident. It has been 
achieved by a diplomacy that has created 
confidence in the leadership of the 
United States, based on a full apprecia¬ 
tion of what this country stands for and 
what is at stake in the fight against 
communism. 

The importance of inter-American 
solidarity in the United Nations is self- 
evident. The developments of the last 
couple of years in our inter-American 
relations have, however, a more far- 
reaching importance. The fact that the 
machinery of the inter-American sys¬ 
tem has been developed to the point 
where it goes far to insure the peace and 
security of the entire hemisphere gives 
the United States an assurance that the 
hemisphere provides a secure base for 
the development of Its policy overseas. 
In other words, the United States need 
not be preoccupied with fears of trou¬ 
bles in its home hemisphere at a time 
when it is required to give its attention 
to the grave dangers facing it in Europe 
and Asia. Especially since the conclu¬ 
sion of the inter-American mutual-de¬ 
fense treaty at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
the inter-American system has shown 
amazing effectiveness in maintaining 
peace among its members and relieving 
the tensions that ^ might otherwise lead 
to disruptions of inter-American solidar¬ 
ity. Specific examples are the resolu¬ 
tion of difftculties between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, and again between the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba, and 
several Central American states. Today 
every one of the American Republics has 


taken positive action to ratify the Rio 
Treaty, and all are loyal members of the 
Organization of American States. The 
inter-American system has earned the 
increasing confidence of its members. 
The developments that have brought 
this about have in large measure been 
manifestations of United States leader¬ 
ship under the administration of Secre¬ 
tary Acheson. 

There is one more aspect of strength 
in the Western Hemisphere and a vei'y 
important one which should be stressed. 
The American states, in strengthening 
their common determination over the 
past 2 years, have taken increasingly 
aggressive and effective action to control 
and eliminate communism inside their 
borders. In 1947 the Communist parties 
of Latin American had a probable total 
membership of 360,000. By 1950 this 
membership has been cut to little more 
than 200,000. The United States can 
now give its maximum attention to deal¬ 
ing with the dangers of communism in 
the east and west with confidence that 
the danger from the south is receding 
and under control. 

All these achievements of solidarity 
and strength among the nations of our 
hemisphere did not come about by acci¬ 
dent or by their own accord. They came 
about through skillful diplomacy contin¬ 
uously exercised and the highly success¬ 
ful Latin-American policy under the ad¬ 
ministration of Secretary Acheson. 


A Question (or Defense To Answer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr, JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook of December 
6, 1950: 

A Question for Defense To answer 

In the last week millions of Americans must 
have wondered why It would not be possible 
to stop the Chinese Invaders of North Korea 
by dropping a string of atomic bombs across 
the narrow waist of the peninsula. Unless 
the effects of an atomic explosion in con¬ 
taminating large areas have been greatly 
exaggerated, such a use of A-bombs should 
halt the supply of the big Chinese armies, 
regardless of how many of the invaders were 
killed. 

Equally Important, this use would be a 
purely defensive one, which would give Rus¬ 
sia no excuse for entering the war, much 
less for bombing European cities. Of course, 
the Russians and the Chinese Reds would 
broadcast huge lies about it, but they have 
already done their utmost to inflame the 
Chinese masses against us, and they could 
hardly afford to frighten their own people 
by falsely accusing us of klUing millions of 
Asiatic civilians. 

If w© used the bomb defensively to seal 
off northern Korea, Russia would be no 
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more and no less likely to attack Europe 
than she is already. So it would seem that 
the governing consideration should be 
whether such a use of the A-bomb would be 
effective m checking the Chinese Reds and 
in saving the lives of UN troops in Korea. 

That question can only be answered by 
our top military authorities. And it is not 
impertinent for civilians to request an an¬ 
swer in view of the extremely critical mili¬ 
tary situation in Korea threatening the loss 
of half of our available ground army. The 
United States and the free nations of the 
world cannot afford to suffer a Dunkerque 
in Korea. 

The narrow waist of the Korean peninsula 
would seem to offer an ideal testing ground 
for such tactical use of the A-bomb The 
territory which would be blasted and made 
radioactive for weeks would not have to 
be much larger than that sector of the 
British front in 1918 which the Germans 
contaminated so thoroughly by mustard-gas 
bombardment that it had to be evacuated. 
Atomic radioactivity should be much more 
effective than mustard gas in stopping an 
army which depends on masses of men mov¬ 
ing by night, as does the Chinese Its use 
would be relatively humane and the moral 
effect on the Chinese of a series of atomic- 
bomb explosions should be considerable. 

We think this question has sufficient 
urgency in the minds of millions of Ameri¬ 
cans to warrant a statement on the sub¬ 
ject from the United States Defense De¬ 
partment. If such tactical use of the bomb 
is not being considered, let the Depart¬ 
ment tell the American people why. 


Too Low an Estimate of Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decernber 8,1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I am including 
an editorial from the Paris Appeal, one 
of the outstanding weekly papers of the 
Nation signalized recently by a picture of 
the Appeal plant drawn by Norman 
Rockwell and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

' Jack Blanton, the editor, writes a col¬ 
umn for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and publishes a column in his own paper 
noted for its wit, frankness, common' 
sense, and unregenerated Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

The following editorial is characteris¬ 
tic and mingles the bitter with the sweet 
and I commend it not only to the Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress but to their con¬ 
stituencies as well: 

Too Low AN Estimate or Politics 

There is to much loose talk about depravity 
in politics. Like this: “If he isn’t a crook 
now, he will be very soon after he gets into 
otffce,’’ which remark was made by a man in 
Paris while a candidate for United States 
Senator was speaking during the recent cam¬ 
paign. This is but a sample of things people 
say when talking about politics in this coun¬ 
try. A stranger would think our Congress 
and legislatures were composed of thieves and 
plunderers of the lowest type. While it is 
true, of course, that Congressmen and legis¬ 
lators are not measuring up to old-time 


standards of patriotism and ability, the fact 
remains that an overwhelming majority of 
them are above reproach so far as common 
honesty is concerned. As for the general run 
of officeholders, the ones with whom we come 
in contact in our post offices and courthouses 
are fair samples of the whole. They most al¬ 
ways are valuable in church and commu¬ 
nity, men whose credit is good in bank and 
store. 

In destroying the confidence of young peo¬ 
ple in everybody who engages in politics we 
destroy confidence in our form of govern¬ 
ment It IS a Government of parties, and 
parties must have offices and patronage of 
other sorts m order to survive Besides, how 
could a party enact its principles and policies 
into laws without electing men to law-mak¬ 
ing bodies^ Instead of denouncing politics as 
a crooked game, and officeholders as men un¬ 
worthy of confidence, a better policy would 
be to improve the type of men we elect to 
make our laws While the average Congress¬ 
man, Senator, and State legislator is an hon¬ 
est man, not many of them are outstanding 
for ability. Most of them should be replaced 
with men who rise above present levels. 


UN Politicians Pass the Buck—Second- 
Guessing MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking permission to insert in the Rec¬ 
ord this article by Parker La Moore 
printed in the Washington Daily News 
on December 7 It certainly hits the 
bull’s-eye. The above-mentioned article 
follows: 

UN Politicians Pass the Buck—Second- 
Guessing MacArthur 
(By Parker La Moore) 

Ever since he became commander of the 
United Nations forces in Korea, Gen, Doug¬ 
las MacArthur has been under general in¬ 
structions to use his own judgment in car¬ 
rying out his mission. 

Nevertheless he has been denounced for 
exceeding his authority whenever his de¬ 
cisions have been subject to second-guess¬ 
ing. 

Usually these were instances in which he 
was compelled to act because the politicians 
in the UN had passed the buck to him by 
withholding specific instructions. 

Typical of this was the issue of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

Under the initial UN resolution under 
which he was acting. General MacArthur was 
to “furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Kbrea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security In the area.” 

When the question of crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel was raised, President Tru- 
ihan took the position that this should be 
decided by the UN. 

However, a majority of the delegations to 
the UN ducked the question by contending— 
always off the record—that they had been 
operating on the theory that General Mac¬ 
Arthur had had the right all along to send 
his forces across the parallel. 

Even when India’s opposition to this as¬ 
sumption forced a more formal treatment of 
the issue, the UN balked at using the words^ 
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“thirty-eighth parallel.” Instead, it adopt¬ 
ed a resolution that “all appropriate steps 
be taken to insure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea * including the 

holding of elections * * * for the es¬ 

tablishment of a united, independent, and 
democratic government” in which “all sec¬ 
tions and representative bodies of the pop¬ 
ulation of Korea, South and North” would 
be invited to cooperate. 

Then a special representative of UN was 
sent to Tokio to confer with General Mac¬ 
Arthur concerning the government of newly 
won areas in North Korea 

A similar situation developed when the 
intervention of the Chinese Communists 
confronted the diplomats at Lake Success 
with another tough decision. 

As early as September 2 General MacArthur 
reported the possible recruitment of Man¬ 
churian Koreans to reinforce the Red forces. 
Sixteen days later he estimated that between 
40,000 and 60,000 troops trained in Red 
China had been released for service in the 
Korean campaign. 

Finally, on November 6, General Mac¬ 
Arthur announced that though the armies 
of North Korea had been decisively destroyed, 
he was confronted by a new enemy, which 
had invaded Korea from the privileged sanc¬ 
tuary of the adjacent Manchurian border. 
Pointing out the limits of his present mis¬ 
sion, he obviously expected new instructions. 

This crisis introduced the period of ap¬ 
peasement. 

President Truman, in a public statement, 
assured the Chinese Reds that the United 
States would respect China’s territorial in¬ 
tegrity and urged their forces to withdraw 
from Korea. Britain made a similar plea, In 
a formal note to the Peiping government. 
Both powers made unofficial overtures to the 
Reds through the Indian Ambassador at 
Peiping, the details of which have not been 
revealed 

The UN invited the Chinese Reds to send 
a delegation to Lake Success to present their 
charges of aggression in Formosa against the 
United States 

Throughout this period the Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops were at war with the UN forces. 
By late November General MacArthur’s in¬ 
telligence reported a concentration of 500,000 
troops on the Manchurian border. But the 
diplomats at Lake Success still refused to 
believe that Red China wanted open war. 

Under standing orders to establish peace 
throughout Korea, General MacArthur faced 
the dilemma of digging in for the winter In 
the bleak Korean hills, or pushing on toward 
the border and trying to complete his task. 
He chose to march—and met a disastrous de¬ 
feat at the hands of an enemy which out¬ 
numbered his forces by two or three to one. 

When, at the beginning of his end-the-war 
offensive, General MacArthur told one of his 
field commanders he hoped to get the boys 
home for Christmas, he was indulging In 
optimism which events did not sustain. 

But who can say that the Reds would not 
have moved against him if he had chosen 
to sit down and wait? 


Acheson and the Snipers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPi^ESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

' Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the San Francisco Chronicle 
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lELS iDeen recognized as the leachng organ 
Df the Repubhcan Party in Northern 
California. In view of the violent at¬ 
tacks which have been made recently 
upon Secretary of State Acheson by so 
many Republican newspapers through¬ 
out the Nation, the following editorial 
entitled “Acheson and the Snipers ” 
which was published in the Chronicle 
of Saturday, December 2, is a noteworthy 
expression of opinion from a distin¬ 
guished Republican source. The edito¬ 
rial follows: 

ACHKSON AND THE SNIPERS 
Secretary Acheson undertook, in liis Cleve¬ 
land speech, to relate the current crisis in 
Korea with the entire world situation in 
which America finds itself. We think he did 
it rather well—^not spectacularly, hut com¬ 
petently. It was, furthermore, the sort of 
thing a Secretary of State ought to do. Ho 
is peculiarly charged with keeping foreign 
affairs in perspective, and a little perspec¬ 
tive at this time can be used, to advantage 
hy the American people. 

The speech hardly made a hit with the 
Acheson critics, however. They came down 
on him tooth and nail, charged him furi¬ 
ously with being calm in a time when calm¬ 
ness is intolerable, and renewed the sing¬ 
song demand that he be fired. 

WeTe getting a little tired Of that refrain. 
VThen an able man is doing an earnest and 
competent job in a dbfictdt situation, and 
the fate of all of us depends upon how well 
he does the Job, we favor letting him see it 
through. We have seen too often in history 
this situation: A calm and competent man of 
vision puts his ease before a people. But the 
people are befuddled by hysteria and hys¬ 
teria-mongers, and throw him out. 

Secretary Acheson Is doing such a Job in 
such a situation. We don^ happen to agree 
with his boss politically, but there can be 
only one President and one Secretary of 
State at a time, and while he's there he’s 
representing all of us, Democrats, Republi¬ 
cans, Prohibitionists, and everyone else. If 
he loses it will be Just as expensive for us as 
though we had put him there personally. 
So we want to give Acheson the leeway he 
needs. We don’t want him loaded down with 
needless handicaps that are going to prevent 
him from serving us to the best of his 
ability. 

He is currently being overburdened with 
that kind of handicap. We would estimate 
that the trouble he gets at the hands of 
Vlshlusky and Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 
doesn’t slow him down half so much as the 
trouble he gets from the Americans who 
keep bleating, “Throw him out, throw him. 
out." 

■What has he done or failed to do to merits 
this kind of vicious carping? What’s the 
bin of particulars against him? 

The old China policy grudge is still the 
only thing the critics really hold against him. 
The Communists v^on in China, Chlang Kai- 
shek was whipped, and Acheson got the 
blame. All the weaknesses of Chiang’s re¬ 
gime, the corruption that surrounded him, 
the eagerness with which his own forces de¬ 
serted by the mlllona to the enemy camp— 
all that is forgotten or ignored, Acheson. 
single-handedly defeated Chlang and turned 
China over to the Communists. That’s the 
gist of the critics* argument, and Acheson 
has been built up as the great symbol of 
the failure of American foreign policy. 

We don’t go along with that. 

W’e don’t think* in the first place, that 
American foreign policy 3aas failed—yet. Cer¬ 
tainly, we could have done better in China, 
if we could have availed ourselves of second 
sight. But Acheson didn't have it, and 
neither did his critics. And we don’t go along 
jdth the smug Monday-morning quarter- 
backing when, as now, there’s far more press¬ 
ing work ahead. 


Acheson has done a distinguished over¬ 
all 30 b as Secretary of State. He has plugged 
patiently and ably for European strength 
and unity and won a fair degree of success 
there. He rose splendidly in the Korean 
crisis. He has championed the United Na¬ 
tions while turning back the Russian effort 
to convert it to an instrument of Soviet will. 
It was Acheson who came up with the an¬ 
swer to the Russian veto in the Security 
Council, and cleared the way for authority 
to be transferred to the veto-free Assembly, 
where it now resides. That was a stroke of 
master statesmanship, managing as it did to 
save the United Nations and enhance its 
authority. And now he has outlined a policy 
of long-range strategy that aims at rearing 
the maximum strength and unity by free na¬ 
tions while holding to the minimum the like¬ 
lihood of world war III. 

T7e doubt that Acheson could satisfy his 
tormentors by any move short of resigning, 
but if he undertook to follow their counsel 
on foreign policy we should have real cause 
for alarm. What they want. Judging from 
the tenor of their criticism, is for the United 
States to sever all bonds with the United 
Nations, defy the friendly world, and set out 
along our solitary way to whip the Commu¬ 
nist empire. 

We think Acheson's program, though ad¬ 
mittedly more complicated, makes far more 
sense, and we support him in his effort to 
work it out under circumstances that grow 
more trying by the hour. 


Northeast Pacific Fishery 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. E. L BARTLETT 

DELEGATE EBOM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pacific Fisheries Conference recently 
adopted a resolution relative to the 
desirability of having included a provi¬ 
sion in any peace treaty signed with 
Japan stipulating that the Japanese 
fishermen be excluded from the fisheries 
of the Northeast Pacific Ocean, a recom¬ 
mendation in which I wholeheartedly 
concur. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, an editorial appearing in the 
December 4, 1950, issue of the Fair¬ 
banks, Alaska, Daily News-Miner on this 
subject Is set forth below: 

PISBINO AND THB StATI DEPARTMENT 

Fairbanks Is a good many miles from the 
famous fishing grounds of Alaska but what’s 
going on in Washington, D. 0., should be 
of Intense Interest to every citizen of the 
Territory. 

We in Fairbanks will be directly affected 
If the State Department doesnt get busy and 
realize that the economy of Alaska depends 
upon the ability of Americans to catch and 
process fish products In Territorial waters. 

And yet there are people in the State De¬ 
partment who at this very moment are talk¬ 
ing about a treaty with Japan that would 
not Include a definite settlement of the 
fishery question. In other words, they 
would leave the matter wide open for a later 
settlement at an indefinite time. 

’This is causing a great deal of furor In 
Alaska where we can remember back a few 
years before the war when Japanese fishing 
vessels sailed into our fisheries and caught 
the salmon headed for Alaska spawning 
streams. That situation ended only because 
of the heated protests that almost resulted 
in an earlier war. 


Now the Japanese are staying away from 
our salmon because General MacArthur is 
running the show and has set definite limi¬ 
tations on their activities. Once a treaty 
is signed, those limitations go out the 
window. 

The Pacific Fisheries Conference, made up 
of repiesentatives of all branches of the 
fishing industry from Alaska to the Mexican 
border are practical men. At their meeting 
in Seattle recently they left no doubt m 
anyone’s mind about how they feel. 

After the meeting. Congressmen, Secre¬ 
taries of State, Defense, and Interior and 
other olScials received telegrams notifying 
them that the conference is united in de¬ 
manding that the Japanese stick to their 
fisheries and we’ll stick to ours. 

More specifically, the conference demanded 
that the State Department settle the issue 
at the same time the treaty with Japan is 
signed. 

You don’t have to be an expert in Inter¬ 
national affairs to know that the best time 
to get anything settled is at the time con¬ 
tracts are signed. A wife seeking alimony 
doesn’t wait to argue her case a month after 
the divorce papers have been signed. An 
automobile buyer doesn’t wait several 
months after he has made the final pay¬ 
ments and then try to get a set of seat covers. 

In this case, we’re not asking for anything 
that isn’t rightfully ours. These fisheries 
were developed by us and belong to us. All 
we’re asking is for a reciprocal provision in 
the treaty. 

This treaty would keep Japanese out of 
American fisheries and Americans out of 
Japanese fisheries. 

The miles between Fairbanks and Alaska’s 
fishing banks in no way lessen our intense 
interest In this matter. We should let it be 
known that all Alaska is united in Its de¬ 
mand for action. 


Misquoted History 

EXTENSION OP RBIvIARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF XLLXNOrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the East St. Louis (HI.) Journal 
on Tuesday, December 6, X950, entitled 
“Misquoted History,'* It follows: 

Misquoted History 

Addressing the United Nations political 
and security committee recently, soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishlnsky made an 
unhappy historical selection in illustrating 
his claim that “hatred being stirred by the 
ruling circles of the United States against 
the democratic forces of the Chinese people 
is not something new." 

Vishlnsky chose to refer to the Boxer Re¬ 
bellion of 1900, during which the Unite! 
States played a part In the suppression of the 
people’s revolt in China. 

It Is a matter of history that United States 
forces were used in China to protect Ameri¬ 
cans there* The Boxers, a loose translation 
for the Chinese gusrriUa bands committed to 
destroy all foreigners, had made wholesale 
onslaught against aU Christians. Scores of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
and thousands of Chinese Christians were 
done to death at the hands of the insurgent 
bands. 

It is important that only a fractional part 
of the people participated In the persecution 
of the foreigners. The disorders were con- 
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fined largely to northeastern China, led hy 
fanatics. American action during the up¬ 
rising could not have made them hate the 
foreigners more, for they already hated them 
enough to kill. 

After the Boxer uprising, China was laid 
open to aggression hy foreign powers. True, 
the hands of neither the United States, 
Groat Britain nor Japan are clean on that 
score, hut it is a matter of history that Rus¬ 
sia was there grabbing territory with both 
hands It took, in fact, the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance of 1902 to force Russia to desist. 
Russia was building a Manchuria for her ap¬ 
proaching war against Japan and, although 
she lost that war, she never has relinquished 
her political grasp on that often-fought-over 
area 

It is to the United States’ credit that she 
claimed only rights to some treaty ports, 
which were lelinquished in 1943. And she 
also returned her share of the indemnity 
exacted from China to aid in educating of 
the Chinese. 

Vishmsky’s reference is ill-chosen, in the 
light of the history books of the rest of the 
world. His mistake, probably, was in be¬ 
lieving a Russian history book. 


Depletion of Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES 1. DOLLIVER 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
by Paul A. Johnson, secretary of the 
Iowa State Watershed Association: 

America had the most wealth of natural 
resources that any nation ever had. For¬ 
ests, fertile soil, climate, fisheries, minerals 
in such abundance that Europe and Asia 
were poor by comparison. These made her 
a place to which our fathers came seeking 
the opportunity that was offered them. 
America became great and strong in a very 
short period of time. A land of opportunity 
under a free people’s government. 

Loss of these resources is fast making us 
a have not nation. Mines and oil wells 
may be exhausted. Even then we have, if 
we can keep it, our soil, the source of food, 
of clothing, of shelter. Are we keeping it? 
“Jesus told a parable of the men to whom 
the talents were distributed. One wasted 
them, one made no use of them at all, one 
managed his so that they were useful and 
increased. What has America done with the 
soil resources a bountiful God gave to us?” 

There are rugged individualists who are 
farmers. They are not all lumbermen, oil 
men or mine owners or builders of monop¬ 
olies. In the United States as a whole we 
have had some 160,000,000 acres of what was 
once farm land destroyed The total of farm 
and grazing land ruined is given as 275,000,- 
000 acres. There has been a loss of fertile 
top soil from Iowa farms since they were 
first plowed of 30,000,000,000 tons. 

How much is 30,000,000,000 tons? An acre 
inch of soil weighs between 130 and 140 
tons. A big truck might carry 10 tons of 
soil. If my figures are correct a line of 
trucks necessary to haul back all of our top 
soil that has gone from Iowa’s fields would 
go around the earth about a thousand times. 

One farmer said to me once and I will 
always remember it, “What can a county 
agent tell me? I have worn out three farms 
already.” He was a real rtigged individ¬ 
ualist. 


During a spring flood in Crawford County 
it was found, after careful checking, that 
the amount of top soil swept off the farms 
and carried down the Boyer and its tribu¬ 
taries in 4 hours would cover 1,660 acres of 
land to the depth of 12 inches. 

When the Mississippi River is in flood 
a 40-acre farm is carried down to the Delta 
every minute. Twenty-four hundred acres 
per hour. No wonder the total loss of fer¬ 
tile soil is more than that of eight States 
the size of Iowa Is this our cooperative 
American way of life? 

When the battle of New Orleans was fought 
in 1812, that city was a port on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now ships ride high above the city 
down a silt filled, diked channel, to reach the 
Gulf over 160 miles away, through a delta 
built up from eroded topsoil, a lot of it from 
Iowa. 

Dean Herb Kildee spoke at a celebration in 
Mississippi a few years ago. The president 
of the chamber of commerce, in introducing 
him said, “Dean Kildee you are standing on 
50 feet of black Iowa topsoil. You should 
feel right at home. The dean said it came 
so close to the truth that it wasn’t even 
funny. 

Why this enormous loss of Iowa’s greatest 
resource? It can be summed up by the 
statement “Too many farmers are of the 
rugged individualist type. They neither co¬ 
operate with God or their neighbors in the 
saving and the building up of what God gave 
to them. As a result gullies (land cancers) 
are devouring our fields ” 

Iowa was the State most blessed with black 
soil, one-fourth of the grade A soil of the 
Nation was once within her borders My 
good friend Fay Murray, former secretary 
of agriculture of Iowa, tells this in one of his 
poems entitled “Iowa, Past and Future”: 

“Iowa, I love the name, 

Sweet to boyish lips it came 
Magic name for prairies wide 
A fertile fragrant countryside, 

Iowa, I love it still, 

All my being knows its thrill 
Pregnant place of growing corn 
Feeding place of men unborn. 

Oft I wonder as I sit 
What the future holds for it 
Alter centuries, ten or twenty, 

Will it still mean Land of Plenty?” 

Will it? As Iowa goes, as to her soil, so 
goes the Nation? 

This story of soil destruction is not the 
American way of life. It is not cooperation. 
It is that old story of me and mine, my son 
John and his. Not I and my neighbor work¬ 
ing together It is a lack of concern or 
interest in the other fellow. This is the 
spirit that breeds wars, creates race hatreds, 
and leads to suffering and destruction. 

God said, “The world is mine, and the 
fullness thereof.” God gave it to man to 
use, to make fruitful, to feed him, to make 
an abundance of the good things of life and 
of happiness. 

Man has created a place where some have 
too much and many have too little. Our 
American way of life can exist only in a land 
of opportunity, where there is a better future 
for folks to secure for themselves. Where 
justice and equal rights for all are assured 
because the people are the state. 

Our ancestors came from a war-torn Eu¬ 
rope'seeking opportunity for homes and hap¬ 
piness where resources were abundant. 
They worked together and built a great Na¬ 
tion. A place where the sick and unfor¬ 
tunate were cared for because there was an 
abundance for all. A country where folks 
could live Up to the teaching of the golden 
rule and, not merely recite it in church or 
Sunday school. A country where the living 
Christ could rule, for all races, for all creeds, 
for all folks rich or poor; fortunate or un¬ 
fortunate. A country where children could 
have homes where the spirit of cooperation 
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could prevail, where love could rule, where 
service above self could be taught. 

That IS what we believe is America, our 
American way of life, an ideal worth fighting 
and dying for if needed. Other parents, 
whose sons gave their lives, feel as I do. 
They gave their all in the belief that Amer¬ 
ica needed their sacrifice so that it could 
continue as a land of opportunity, of co¬ 
operation, a Christian land, m which the 
words “do unto others” and “inasmuch as 
you do to the least of these, you do it unto 
Me” means the freedom they fought and 
died for. Can we remember these men and 
their sacrifice*? 

In the hurry of everyday life, shall we 
forget? We can humbly ask the giver of all 
good things that we may see more clearly 
what He would have us do and have us be. 
Then America, our country, shall continue to 
be that country in which God, not selfish 
men, shall direct and govern and the teach¬ 
ings of His Son, our Christ, shall continue 
to be the American way of life, our individ¬ 
ual way of thinking. 


Proposed Changes in the Administrative 
Set-Up of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letters 
regarding the proposed changes in the 
administrative setup of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation: 

Smaller Business Association 

OP New England, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., December 4, 1950. 
The Honorable Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 

Bouse Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Lane: There is en¬ 
closed a copy of a communication addressed 
this date to President Truman relating to 
the proposed changes in the administrative 
setup of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. 

We call your attention to the following; 

1. The Boston loan agency is the fifth 
largest of the existing 31 branches of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

2. We would suggest inquiry by your office 
as to whether the contribution by the pro¬ 
duction facilities of the New England area 
toward the over-all economies with their 
present and prospective financial needs is 
one that should be handicapped by transfer¬ 
ring local authority out of this area. 

You undoubtedly well know that the atti¬ 
tude of this association is that Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation does not meet the 
essential need of smaller business for long¬ 
term and equity financing and that the need 
of smaller business Is for a capital bank or 
similar body. Until such time, however, as 
the capital-bank plan becomes a reality, It 
is essential that the facilities of RFC should 
continue to be available to provide fullest 
assistance to New England business in the 
most efficient and economical planner. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been of definite assistance to New England. 
We feel that you, too, would want nothing 
helpful to this area to be moved from it. 
The proposed action is to become operative 
December 15, 1950. Those interested in this 
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issue request that a public hearing be granted 
before any such action be taken. We hope 
that you see fit to promote this request. 

Very truly yours, 

John D. Maloy, 

Executive Secretary, 


Smaller Business Association 

OF New England, Inc., 
Boston, Mass,, Decem’be) 4, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S, Truman, 

Piesident of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. President. We address you re¬ 
garding a recent release in the local press 
heralding certain projected plans for what 
would appear to be radical changes m the 
existing administrative setup of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, and which, 
according to current press and radio com¬ 
ment. will result in the virtual liquidation 
of the Boston loan agency of the RFC as at 
present constituted and operated. 

At the outset may we observe that the 
members of this association are, and for 
sometime have been, sturdy advocates of any 
measures looking toward more efficient and 
economical operation of our Government, 
at both the State and National levels, as is 
evidenced by the series of weekly broadcasts 
which the association has sponsored in this 
area for the past 3 years. 

It is to be noted that we use the expression 
“efficient and economical,” and to us these 
two qualifications are inextricably inter¬ 
woven. It is a truism that observance to 
economy alone at' the expense of efficiency 
produces neither economy nor efficiency. 
Further, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that any. appraisal of the value of the RPO 
as a Government instrumentality should be 
measured in ratio to the extent to which its 
operation conforms to the basic requirements 
of “convenience and necessity,” and we en¬ 
tertain grave doubts as to whether the pro¬ 
posed reorganization plans will conduce to 
observance to those fundamental requisites. 

The entire economy of the New England 
area is virtually rooted in the soil of small 
business. The number of so-called indus¬ 
trial giants in this area in relation to total 
number country-wide is relatively small. 
The membership of this association is spread 
throughout the six New England States and 
one of our foremost association objectives 
has been the promotion of those measures 
that would conduce to easier credit require¬ 
ments, even to the point of advocating the 
creation of facilities that would permit of 
the making of capital loans and equity 
financing. 

These objectives have boon the subject of 
repeated conferences in Washington, over 
the past 2 years, between representatives of 
this association and the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress from the New England 
area. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that, by yirtue of the existing tax structure, 
plus the lack of easy and convenient credit 
facilities, the average small business is effec¬ 
tually frozen and denied the opportunity for 
growth and expansion, and the consequent 
increase in employment capacity. 

It, therefore, becomes understandable, 
that the operations of the RFC have been a 
matter of great interest and concern to our 
membership, and, in this connection, the 
association has maintained a close liaison 
between its board of directors and the 
Boston’RFC loan agency for sometime past. 
By virtu© of the Information which we de¬ 
rive through this medium, we are extremely 
dubious as to whether the changes sug¬ 
gested by the RPO directors in the presumed 
Interest of “economies, balanced opertitions, 
and increased efficiency,” and to become op¬ 
erative Beeember 16, 1960, will conduce to 
any on^ of those three objectives and lor the 
following reasons: 

Item 1: The present Boston loan agency 
administers'to the needs of the six New Eng¬ 
land States and is the only existing agency 


of the RFC country-wide that embraces that 
many States. 

Comment: The present personnel of the 
Boston agency numbers 102 and according 
to current local press comment, this number 
Will be reduced to 13. In addition, the 
plans of the directors contemplate the cen¬ 
tralization of “all fiscal and personnel mat¬ 
ters, all loan administration, and all official 
files and records in the regional loan agency,” 
which it is proposed will be located in New 
York City In addition to the six New Eng¬ 
land States, It IS proposed that the New 
York City office will supervise four other 
States, plus the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico. 

How, in the name of common sense, can it 
be successfully argued that the removal of 
the base of operations with all vital records 
to a point more than 200 miles from the 
center of the scene of action, can result in 
either - economy or efficiency? Particularly 
does this become questionable when it is 
considered that a very substantial percent of 
the loans in number in the New England 
area are in the small brackets where the 
borrower can afford no high priced advisory 
talent in the fields of accounting, taxation, 
and research, and, as a consequence, of which 
the personnel of the Boston loan agency are 
not mere perfunctory examiners, appraisers, 
and reviewers, but rather of necessity, become 
in the nature of advisers to many small- 
business enterprises. 

The value of this service is evidenced by 
the fact that there are those applications 
which are withdrawn after the RPC ex¬ 
aminers and appraisers have reviewed the 
situation and as a consequence of their ef¬ 
forts and analysis, the needs of the borrower 
have been accommodated through normal 
facilities at local banking levels. 

Item 11: Within the limitations imposed 
on it by law, the Boston loan agency accord¬ 
ing to our information is being operated In a 
generally satisfactory manner and we under¬ 
stand without substantial, if any, expense to 
the taxpayers. 

Comment: Under the present management, 
since April 1949 the operating expense of tho 
Boston loan agency has been sharply cur¬ 
tailed with respect to personnel, rent, and 
other administrative costs, and this, during 
a period when the number of applications 
presented, tho number of loans approved, 
and the outstanding loan balance, were pro¬ 
gressively on the increase (see item III). 

In addition, by virtue of a most unusual 
and, if we may say so, a somewhat unbusi¬ 
nesslike method of calculating reserves, It 
would seem that this area is the subject of 
unfair discrimination. The requirement as 
established by the Controller, provided for 
an Immediate reserve of 3.3 percent of the 
amount disbursed, beginning June 30, 1948, 
and up to July 1,1960, on the latter date the 
reserve requirement was reduced to 2.8 per¬ 
cent. 

There can bo no quarrel with the setting 
up of a reasonable reserve, but the one in¬ 
explicable aspect of the system from our 
point of view, as businessmen, lies in the 
fact that after a reserve of 3.3 percent has 
been set aside against a given loan disburse¬ 
ment, it remains as a reserve against that 
disbursement even after the loan is com¬ 
pletely liquidated and paid off. 

This doesn’t seem to make sense. On the 
other hand, wo are possessed of a complete 
awareness that the RPC is a Federal agency 
and that the possibility is ever imminent, 
that the losses intone or more of its present 
31 branches, may exceed the reserves appli¬ 
cable to the disbursements of those one or 
more branches—hence the necessity for the 
establishment of reserves on a national level 
basis becomes obviously essential. “We sub¬ 
mit, however, that a privately operated na¬ 
tional concern would maintain and would 
give wide distribution to statistical data dis¬ 
closing the results by branches. If only for 
the purpose of speciftcally pointing out to 
the management of all branches, what 


might be regarded as a yardstick from the 
viewpoint of efficient operation, and for the 
further and highly desirable purpose of stim¬ 
ulating the natural and human competitive 
urge to the end that the highest possible 
measure of operating efficiency be the prime 
objective. 

We introduce this subject because it is 
our belief that on the basis of an unpreju¬ 
diced analysis, the Boston loan agency will 
rank high. We have no authenticated 
figures, but it is the considered opinion of 
our contact with the local RFC office that 
the reserve established June 30, 1948, plus 
cumulative reserves on disbursements sub¬ 
sequent to that date, at the rates earlier 
mentioned, would produce an aggregate sum 
substantially in excess of all losses sustained 
by the local office since the beginning of the 
lending program in 1934, and of those aggre¬ 
gate reserves, a sizable percent is a reflection 
of the reserves chargeable against disburse¬ 
ments that have been completely liquidated. 

We have seen no figures as to a compara¬ 
tive analysis with regard to the 31 branches 
of the RPC; neither have we seen any figures 
on a comparative basis with regard to the 
adequacy of reserves on those loans author¬ 
ized by the Washington office, either from 
direct application to Washington, or on ap¬ 
peal to Washington following negative ac¬ 
tion by the advisory committees of the pres¬ 
ent regional agencies. If such figures are 
available, we would like to have access to 
them, and in passing, may we say that this 
Js one of the many phases of this situation 
which should be explored before precipitate 
action is taken on the proposed administra¬ 
tive changes. 

Item III: Within the limitations imposed 
on it by law, the Boston loan agency is mak¬ 
ing what we believe to be an Intelligent 
effort to meet the progressively increasing 
requirements of tho New England economy. 

Comment: The present management as¬ 
sumed office in April 1949. Despite the op¬ 
erating economies referred to in item II, the 
business of the local agency has substan¬ 
tially Increased as to the number of applica¬ 
tions, loans approved, and total outstanding 
dollar volume. As of April 30, 1949, there 
were 118 loans outstanding, Involving $5,- 
846,000. As of September 30, 1950, there 
were 220 loans outstanding. Involving $20,- 
469,000. 

Certainly, the suggestion that a regional 
area office be liquidated, which in 17 months 
has multiplied its service to the area by 
fourfold, does not seem to be a reflection of 
what would normally be regarded as sound 
business judgment. Certainly, no efficient 
privately operated business would contem¬ 
plate the curtailment of its local service 
facilities to its customers in the face of 
such a trend. 

Certainly, it cannot be successfully argued 
that there is any likelihood of a lesser de- 
m'and on the Boston loan agency in the 
period that lies ahead. We have, in New 
England, a greater concentration of small 
factories and shops equipped for precision 
work and a greater number of skilled workers 
in these crafts, than anywhere else in this 
Nation. These are the shops, the factories, 
and tho workers that are going to be called 
upon, as they have been before, to contribute 
much to the pending preparedness program 
Incident to the international crisis which 
presently confronts us. Obviously, the de¬ 
mands for financing in many instances, what 
will be regarded as capital financing, will in¬ 
crease in direct proportion to our appropria¬ 
tions for defense. 

Prom this particular aspect of this situa¬ 
tion, wa are constrained to observe that the 
action of the RFC Directors is another 
Classic example of that too frequent tend¬ 
ency on the part of governmental agencies 
to act as completely Independent entitles, 
Without public hearing for the benefit of 
those most vitally affected, without regard 
tcj the effect of proposed action on the opera¬ 
tions of government as a whole, and we re- 
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gret to say, without adequate consideration 
to the interests of all the people who, in the 
finality, constitute the Government. 

There are many other points we could 
make in support of our contention that this 
situation should he the subject of reexami¬ 
nation as a matter of policy, and that there 
he a postponement of the announced inten¬ 
tion of the Directors of the RFC that the 
proposed changes become operative Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1950. 

May we point out to you what we regard 
as two basic principles: 

1. The moneys expended by the RFC in 
connection with its loan activities and for 
administrative cost incident thereto are the 
moneys of the taxpayers 

2. The New England area represented by 
this association certainly contributes its 
proportionate share to the general tax struc¬ 
ture from which the expenditures of the RFC 
are derived. 

Having in mind these two basic facts, may 
we very respectfully suggest, but in a man¬ 
ner not at all lacking in firmness, that those 
whose interests are most vitally afi'ected 
should have an opportunity to make them¬ 
selves heard with regard to any suggested 
radical departure from the existing modus 
operand! or at least should be considered 
and consulted as to suggested changes in 
advance of their becoming operative. 

At this critical juncture in our history, it 
is obvious that the share of the responsi¬ 
bility to be assumed by the New England 
economy, with regard to the future of our 
Nation, will be a heavy one We submit 
that the principle of orderly planning dic¬ 
tate that we be permitted to express our 
views with regard to these proposed changes, 
to the end that New England industry be 
guaranteed that no unnecessary obstacle Is 
created that will militate against its efa- 
ciency in the discharge of that responsibility. 

Accordingly, we request that the RFC be 
required to publish a complete text of the 
proposed changes, and that a public hearing 
be held with regard thereto, either by the 
Directors of the RFC or by the appropriate 
congressional committee. Pending such 
hearings, we request that the proposed 
changes to be effective December 15, 1950, 
be postponed. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
procedure we suggest is consistent with 
democratic processes as we understand them. 

In closing, may we repeat that this asso¬ 
ciation is militantly in favor of economy. 
We are disturbed primarily at the suggestion 
that the local autonomy with regard to 
existing authority to approve and grant 
loans be impeded, restricted, or abolished to 
the sacrifice of prompt consideration and 
action on matters involving the steadily 
growing needs of New England business. 

Respectfully, 

Howard D, Williams, 

President. 


National Grange Opposes Centra! Ansona 
Project 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 

of CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decemter 8,1950 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked permission to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record in order 
to taring to the attention of the Members 
of the Congress a resolution adopted tay 
the National Grange at its eighty-fourth 
annual session in Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 15 to 25, 1950, 


I also call attention to excerpts from 
a letter from the legislative counsel of 
the Grange, on this same subject. Writ¬ 
ing to a member of the Public Lands 
Committee, Mr. J. T. Sanders of the 
National Grange said: 

In view of the burdens Imposed on the 
Nation’s economy by the growing interna¬ 
tional crisis, the economic unsoundness of 
this proposal, and the fact that it would 
add over $2,000,000,000 to the Nation’s tax 
burden, it is clear to us that the project 
would be contrary to every principle for 
Which the National Grange stands. We 
therefore urge you, as a member of the Pub¬ 
lic Lands Committee, to vote against a fa¬ 
vorable report on S. 75, the central Arizona 
project. 

The resolution follov/s: 

Resolution op the National Grange, Oppos¬ 
ing Arizona Project Bill, Adopted at the 
Eighty-fourth Annual Session, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn , November 15 to 25, 1950 
Whereas a bill is now before the Con¬ 
gress which. If passed, will authorize the 
central Arizona project; and 

Whereas the proponents of the bill admit 
that it is designed to rescue about 226,000 
acres of land where the underground supply 
of water is being or has been voluntarily 
overdrawn; and 

Whereas the construction costs of the 
Irrigation features designed to serve the 
rescued land will amount to more than $1,800 
per acre, with little, if any, of the cost being 
repaid by the landowners: and 

Whereas Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of 
the Interior, has olficlally stated to Congress 
that the central Arizona project will cost the 
American taxpayers over $2,000,000,000 for 
interest alone, which will not be rbpaid; and 
Whereas the central Arizona project can be 
built and operated only if the established 
principles of economic feasibility as set forth 
in the national reclamation laws are grossly 
violated; Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved, That the National Grange does 
hereby oppose the passage of this legislation 
and urges its defeat. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8, 1950 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent sixth annual conference of the 
Alaska Moose Association the members 
at the conference adopted a resolution 
adding their voice to the thousands and 
thousands of other Americans who advo¬ 
cate statehood for Alaska. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
present that resolution here: 

Resolution on Statehood of the Sixth An¬ 
nual Conference of the Alaska Moose 
Association, Palmer, Alaska, September 
23,1950 

Be vt resolved, That inasmuch as the pres¬ 
ent international situation is making our 
Territory a target for the eyes of the world 
In both a political and a military sense, and 
Inasmuch as the people of Alaska have dem¬ 
onstrated that they are capable of living up 
to the obligations of citizenship which state¬ 
hood will entail; therefore, this sixth annual 
conference of the Alaska Moose Association 
favors immediate statehood for Alaska and 
urges each and every member in each mem¬ 
ber lodge to assist in achieving this objective. 


Approved by the convention, September 
23, 1950. 

Distribution: President of the United 
States, Secretary of the Interior, Delegate to 
Congress, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives in Congress, President of the United 
States Senate, speaker of the house and pres¬ 
ident of the senate of the Alaska Legislature, 
Governor of Alaska, supreme governor of the 
Moose lodge at Moosehart. 

L. E. Evans, 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee* 


No Friendls for the Lender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in connec¬ 
tion with our foreign giveaway pro¬ 
gram, I have long argued that it is hu¬ 
man nature, generally speaking, that 
those who are under obligations to you 
financially or otherwise are at best in¬ 
clined to avoid you and at the worst to 
become your enemy. This unfortunate 
human weakness applies to our interna¬ 
tional relations, as has been well pointed 
out in a recent editorial in the Vineland 
Times-Journal entitled as above. I 
think it is worthy to be included in the 
official record of our proceedings. It 
follows: 

No Friends for the Lender 
(By Ben Leuchter) 

On the wall of a gasoline station’s office or 
a small candy shop one often sees a printed 
sign which says in these or similar words: 

“Let’s stay friends. Please pay cash.” 

It's axiomatic in the business world that 
the retailer who demands cash payment on 
his sales retains the friendship of his cus¬ 
tomers. Only when he begins to extend 
credit does he make enemies, for some cus¬ 
tomers, having been tendered the credit 
(which is the same as an interest-free loan), 
resent attempts by the seller to obtain pay¬ 
ment for his merchandise or service ren¬ 
dered. 

That strange trait in human nature which 
motivates people to bite off the hand that 
fed them is as evident in international re¬ 
lations as in the retail business world. For 
more years than many Americans care to 
remember, Uncle Sam has been the world’s 
lender, seeking to further his own prosper¬ 
ity by helping other nations to arm, wage 
war, and rehabilitate themselves. He has 
been even more than a lender, for the funds 
advanced were loans in name only. Part of 
the time, repayment of the loan was not 
expected either by the lender or the borrower. 

Verbal and monetary thanks have been re¬ 
ceived by Uncle Sam for his generosity, until 
the objects of his philanthropy felt econom¬ 
ically able to lose conveniently a portion of 
their memory. Particularly true has this 
been since the end of the Second VTorld War, 
which ushered in one-way flow of money and 
material eastward across the Atlantic Ocean 
in a volume and spirit never known In the 
world’s history. Great Britain and France, 
ravaged physically and starved financially 
after being America's allies in two wars, 
pleaded pitifully for aid. in restoring their 
strength. The two great powers of Europe 
minus any power but that in their vocal 
chords, lapped up every drop and morsel of 
American aid, and as their digestive organs 
were given more use, so were their vocal or¬ 
gans—only more so. Until the present day 
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the access continues, reaching a culmina¬ 
tion m these last weeks in which Uncle Sam 
is threatened with loss of military support if 
he follows actions not meeting the approval 
of those great powers, England and France. 

That IS the galling background attending 
Prime Minister Attlee’s trip to Washington 
to confer with the President. 

Not that Mr. Attlee is personally to blame, 
as he has been pictured as a “moderate” at¬ 
tempting to contain the pack of idealistic 
jackals in his own Tabor Party who have 
grown politically fat experimenting with so¬ 
cial panaceas paid for by Uncle Sam The 
brazen ingratitude of Great Britain has been 
exceeded only by that of that land of cor¬ 
ruption and indolence across the English 
Channel. Prance, which is spending on the 
Indochina rebellion the exact amount of 
money she receives from the United States 
in Marshall-plan aid, wiggles her fingers at 
Uncle Sam and whips up the courage to de¬ 
clare she will not assist her American friend 
if he should drop the atomic bomb and be¬ 
come involved in an official all-out war with 
Communist China. 

Yet, American indignation at the attitude 
of her alleged allies must be bridled by the 
realization that somehow what Mr. Attlee 
is telling Mr. Truman may make sense. The 
Prime Minister probably is arguing that if 
America allows her entire war effort to be 
sucked into the Asiatic theater, Europe will 
be left defenseless 'neath the feet of the Rus¬ 
sian Bear. He is asking America to seek 
some “honorable” diplomatic settlement of 
the Korean War, but he has not publicly 
stated what he means by “honorable.” With 
Red China now holding the whip and crack¬ 
ing it for everything it’s worth, it is difficult 
for the United States to make any settlement 
that does not smack of appeasement. 


The Communists and You 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. ROtJLSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking permission to insert in the Rec¬ 
ord this column by Walter Winchell in 
the Washington Post of December 7: 
THE Communists and You 
(By W:alter Wlnchell) 

Our armies are fighting with their backs 
to the wall in Korea, not against defeat, but 
against annihllaticaa. Militarily and dlplo- 
maticaily we are suffering one of the worst 
disasters in our history. The Nation’s lead¬ 
ers, reversing their statements of only a few 
weeks ago, now tell us we are fighting for 
survival.. Ihe situation is far too critical 
to be solvied toy finchng a scapegoat. What 
the Nation wants is a cold analysis of why 
we are Icsslng and how we can win. 

Before you know where you are going, you 
must know wtowe you have been. In 191:5 
we thou^t we were on the brtok of a new 
and peaceful world. P. D, E. staked all on 
the good faith of Ms allies and lice his old 
chief, Woodrow Wilson, he nobly and magnif¬ 
icently failed. In the belief that the loss of 
16,000,000 of its people was enough to make 
any nation side of war, P. D. R, was prepared 
to give Russia every assuraaaoe that it would 
not happen again. By quieting Eusi^’s fears, 
P. D, R. thought he was laying the founda¬ 
tion of peffmanent peace. But F. 0. R. .and 
Stalin weiwat .playing the same game; Stalin 
was pdafMg power politics; and from a power 


politics viewpoint he was taking all tricks. 
In his mind, Stalin knew the territories he 
was acquiring were not defensive areas for 
Russia but staging areas for future offensives 
of the Red army. 

Stalin’s first problem was to neutralize the 
greatest military force in Europe. That was 
Russia’s ancient foe, Germany. While Ger¬ 
many was half occupied by him, obviously 
it couldn’t fight at all, and if there were a 
fight with the west, Germany and not the 
Ukraine would be the battleground. That 
IS why he continues to occupy Germany and 
why there will be no peace treaty reuniting 
it as a sovereign nation. 

His traditional enemy in the east, Japan, 
was knocked out. Further, he had gotten 
Manchuria and the Kurile islands as bases 
from which to keep Japan flat on her back. 
Thus, the only important force he faced was 
that of the United States. His diplomatic 
objective, therefore, was to get the United 
States to knock itself out, and he succeeded 
to an incredible degree. We brought the 
boys home, as he built up more and more 
divisions to war strength The last 5 years 
tell the story: As we receded they advanced. 

In power politics the final question is 
much like a small boy’s challenge: “What are 
you going to do about it?” As we continued 
our demobilization, and Russia built her 
armies and air force to an all-time strength, 
we could do less and less; and she could do 
more and more about it. She took 13 coun¬ 
tries and 600,000,000 people under her do¬ 
minion, and is still going. At the same time 
she got us to remove even the last vestige 
of resistance in the east—^the Nationalist 
Government of China. Rower, like water, 
follows the line of least resistance. Since 
no Far East nation has nearly the power of 
any European country, the Soviets are ex¬ 
ploiting the vast break-through in Asia. 
Power goes until it is stopped, and there is 
nothing of any major resistance left on the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Thus the real question is: “What do we 
do about it?” The first paragraph in any 
military manual will give you the grim and 
simple answer: Assume the worst and do the 
best you can with what you’ve got. The 
truth is we can’t do very much about it 
right now. But a man in a raging sea has 
no choice but to swim. Our program is now 
dictated by the same Inexorable logic of 
events. Here it is: 

We haven’t nearly enough arms and until 
we do we can’t do anything. Accordingly we 
must again turn our country into the “ar¬ 
senal of democracy” and teach our men how 
to use the new weapons. This means war 
priorities, price control, rationing, and uni¬ 
versal military training. 

By treaty and policy we have decided to 
arm the Atlantic alliance. This Is a double 
gamble. The six Red field armies poised on 
the iron curtain are capable of smashing to 
the Atlantic coast. It is unreasonable to 
suppose they are going to sit there indefi¬ 
nitely watching western Europe forging the 
weapons to defeat them. The Red Army will 
probably blitzkrieg In overwhelming attack 
to the west, when it moves, so that it can 
capture Europe’s Marshall-plan factories 
without desl^roying them, and thus use them 
against us. 

Assuming the worst, as sound military 
caution dictates, we must consider that Eu¬ 
rope may well be overran and Great Britain 
neutralized by rockets, submarines, and air 
raids. Thus, even as we rearm Europe, an 
underground shohld be prepared to function 
in that emergency and demolition squads 
trained and ready in case we must yield the 
territoiy. Thereafter we and Canada will 
have to carry the fight, with very little help 
frewn South America. 

©ur ttooioe in Asia is even more limited. 
Our current Far East policy is changed now 
to a salvage operation. No agreement with 
Red China will toe kept by It; the President 


has 52 broken Communist treaties on his 
desk. The further fact is that the Korean 
campaign is only part of a continuing gen¬ 
eral Asiatic conquest now in progress. Tibet 
we will not defend, and Indochina we cannot 
defend against the Red Chinese forces when 
released from action in Korea That means, 
at will, the Communists can sweep down to 
Singapore as easily as the Japanese did 

In the Communist pattern they are seeking 
to extend the area of their victory by a pro¬ 
posed peace treaty. If we accept their peace 
terms, it will give them equal rights with 
MacArthur in Japan, wipe out Chiang Kai- 
shek, and permit them to purchase the goods 
they so sorely need in America. 

We have lost a campaign, but by deluding 
ourselves that they will keep any peace 
treaties we can lose the global war. Ap¬ 
peasement in Korea will be more tragic in 
results than appeasement at Munich. We 
will cut our own throats if we admit Red 
China to the United Nations. From the 
moral standpoint, for which we say we are 
fighting, it would be as disastrous as the ac¬ 
ceptance of Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia. A 
bank robber, though successful, is still 
shunned by a self-respecting community. 

We have now been officially told we are 
fighting for survival. That means we must 
use all the help we can get from wherever 
we can get it. It Is the first rule of. survival 
that common enemies make natural allies. 
Our natural allies are the imprisoned coun¬ 
tries, and they should be used. With almost 
suicidal blindness, up to this time, our in¬ 
telligence has been forbidden to arm the 
underground resistance movements. That 
policy should be reversed today. 

Our country no longer has the slightest 
choice. There is only one way. We have 
gambled that there would be peace—and lost 
a war. Our last chance is to rush prepara¬ 
tion for a global war—and hope to save our 
country. 

Is England a Helpful Ally or Are We Just 
Pulling Her Chestnuts Out of the Fire? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON, CLAKE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OR REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, light on the question carried 
in the caption above may be gleaned 
from an editorial of the Chicago Tribune 
of December 6, printed herewith: 

Attlee and Company 

Prime Minister Attlee was sped on his way 
to Washington with a mighty outpouring of 
censure for America from British politicians 
and the press. The English ally views us 
with suspicion and dislike, and is at no pains 
to conceal it. When the military situation 
in Korea coaid not have been worse, Mr. 
Attlee’s minister of defense, Emanuel Shin- 
well, and his minister of war, John Strachey, 
showed their mettle. 

Did these responsible ministers of our val¬ 
iant ally take energetic measures to get r^n- 
forcements to Korea? Did they call for 
^ced and resolution in organMmg against 
the world menace of Bovlet aggression? Hot 
that could be noticed. 

Strachey made a sttertng call to English¬ 
men not to surrender social gains to defense 
needs. ,Socialist business m usual was his 
piwcrl^on. abinw^ deliberately falsified 
the Ui^ted Katidns mandate under whuti 
General MacArthur was ordtered to proceed 
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north. Of the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea. 
He said that Mac Arthur had brought all the 
trouble by exceeding his orders. 

Britain’s responsible military leaders 
proved good backbiters. They specialize in 
biting their allies, not their enemies. 

Yet no one ought to be surprised at these 
attitudes. Last March Strachey’s ideological 
inclination v/as brought into question by 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Evening Stand¬ 
ard, which said that Strachey was a Commu¬ 
nist who had never disavowed communism. 
This was denied by Attlee and Strachey, who 
asserted that Strachey had broken with the 
Communists in 1940, w^hen Stalin was sup¬ 
porting Hitler’s war with Britain. 

The letter to a magazine which Strachey 
cited as proof of the break was not very con¬ 
vincing evidence. If there ever was a break, 
it IS difficult to reconcile it with statements 
made by Strachey as late as October, 1945, 
after the end of World War II. which were 
published then in his book, “Socialism Looks 
Forward.” In chapter 12 Strachey said that 
the proof that socialism works was that Rus¬ 
sia had triumphed in the war “without the 
assistance of a single Russian capitalist or 
landlord ” In the windup of a panegyric to 
Communist Russia, he wrote: 

“But, somebody may say, isn’t Russia a 
pretty tough sort of place? What about the 
purges and the shooting and the lack of civil 
liberties and the trouble with the peasants, 
and consequent food shortages, which we 
used to hear so mUch about In the British 
newspapers before Russia became our ally? 

“Yes, Russia is pretty tough. Things have 
happened there which I, for one, most pas¬ 
sionately hope may never happen in Britain. 
But let us never forget this. It is very largely 
we and the other capitalist states of the world 
who have made Russia tough. First we made 
war on her; then we subsidized all the Rus¬ 
sian landowners and capital owners who had 
been turned out to make war on her; then we 
drew what was called a ‘sanitary cordon* 
around her; then we boycotted her; then we 
refused her all credits; then we refused to 
make common cause with her against the 
Nazis, hoping they would attack her. And 
now people are surprised because she is very 
tough, pretty rough, depends on nobody but 
herself, and trusts nobody but herself. 

“Russia has been through unspeakable dif¬ 
ficulties and sufferings, of which the German 
invasion was only the last; but she has been 
, through them, and has come out one of the 
strongest nations on earth. This giant 
strength of Russia Is built on the concrete 
foundations of a Socialist economic system. 
So when you hear people say socialism ‘won’t 
work,’ just whisper the words, ‘Like the Rus¬ 
sian Army?’ *’ 

Nobody so sympathetic to the cliches of 
Communist propaganda, and no one with 
such a vast admirc.tion for the Soviet system 
and Soviet military power, could ever put his 
heart into the job of preparing a defense 
against Russia. A man with this outlook 
would be better equipped to greet an invad¬ 
ing Russian army as liberators bringing the 
New Jerusalem. 

Of Shinwell, the best that can be said Is 
that he has an almost identical view. He was 
a great shouter for the second front to rfe- 
lieve Russia in World War II, once suggested 
by implication that the Churchill war cabi¬ 
net harbored “subversive thoughts” about 
the Soviet ally, and again stated, “The effect 
of the Russian resistance to Nazi aggression 
on political thinking In this country is very 
great.” He and .Htlee have been agreeable 
to retaining Strachey, and they have defended 
him. 

How can any American expect British mili¬ 
tary assistance in a war against Communist 
aggression when men like this control the 
political decisions governing the British mili¬ 
tary establishment? To them Russia Is the 
Socialist fatheidand. 
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United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, since 
American foreign policy is a principal 
topic of discussion, I believe Members 
will be interested in reading a histor¬ 
ical review and summary of the present 
United States foreign policy and Sta¬ 
lin’s world-conquest program prepared 
by the Women Investors Research Insti¬ 
tute, Inc., which follows: 

United States Foreign Policy and Stalin's 
World Conquest Program 

Ever since Dean Acheson first proposed the 
Marshall plan in 1947, the people of this coun¬ 
try have been led to believe that the objective 
of our foreign policy is to halt the spread of 
communism in the world and end the threat 
of Communist world domination. 

Analysis of our present foreign policy— 
particularly as set forth by Mr. Acheson in 
his radio talk November 29—^reveals that such 
a policy cannot either halt the spread of com¬ 
munism in the world or end the threat of 
Communist world domination since, it ig¬ 
nores the very heart of Stalin’s program to 
conquer the world. 

Stalin’s plan for world conquest is not 
original. It Is a combination of tenth cen¬ 
tury Russian plans to conquer eastern Eu¬ 
rope and Genghis Khan’s plan to rule the 
world. 

RUSSIA’S FIRST INVASION OF EUROPE 

Russia’s tenth century plan called for 
bringing all of Europe from northernmost 
Russia to the Mediterranean and east of the 
Danube under its control. Historical rec¬ 
ords establish that hordes of Russian pagans 
flowed down through eastern Europe in a 
drive to the Mediterranean—slaughtering, 
raping, conquering all intervening tribes and 
countries. 

The Greeks—seeing their Byzantine Empire 
threatened by advancing Russian pagan 
hordes—sought to stem the tide by bringing 
about a temporary unity of western European 
countries In an effort to build up military 
forces of sufficient strength to turn back the 
Russian advance. 

That attempt to unify the forces of west¬ 
ern and central Europe against the threat 
of Russian invasion met with little more 
success than the present North Atlantic Pact 
unification plan to halt Russian domination 
of the same area is presently meeting. 

That Russian tnvasian of western and cen¬ 
tral Europe finally was halted by the invasion 
of the Middle East and Russia by Genghis 
Khan—the Tartar-Mongol “Living Sun”— 
who also had his plan for world conquest, 

CHINA INTERRUPTS GENGHIS KHAN PLAN 

Starting from northern Asia—Genghis 
Khan first conquered Manchuria, then 
northern China and the plains of western 
Asia. With this area under his control and 
using the mass manpower of Asiatic bar¬ 
barian hordes, he pressed on through south¬ 
ern Asia—conquered the Turks, passed the 
Caspian Sea by Its southern shore and in¬ 
vaded Georgia (birthplace of Stalin) and 
the Caucasus to the southern steppes of 
Russia. 

His advance was halted there by trouble 
in -China. Mewre than a decade elapsed be¬ 
fore he succeeded in liquidating Chinese 
war lords who believed that China should 
be ruled by the Chinese. With China once 
more under his control, the Khan’was able 


to return to his conquest of Russia and the 
linking of that country to his world empire. 

Genghis Khan made Russia a political de¬ 
pendency of Asia. Stalin plans to make Asia 
a political dependency of Russia. The Khan 
believed that once the natural resources 
and mass population of Asia, the Middle East, 
and Russia were linked together, he would 
be able to compel the rest of the world to 
bow to his rule. Stalin evidently entertains 
the same belief. 

The Khan’s descendants were unable to 
keep the Chinese under control and once 
that >_jntrol was lost, the encircling chain 
was broken and the Khan’s dream of world 
rule was ended. But Russia—^regaining her 
freedom from Asiatic rule—did not forsake 
her dieam of ruling all of Europe east of the 
Danube to the Mediterranean. 

STALIN COMPLETES RUSSIA’S EASTERN EUROPEAN 
PLAi: 

Russian rulers made innumerable attempts 
to bring that dream to fulfillment. It re¬ 
mained for Stalin—^wlio believes he is the re¬ 
incarnation of Gonghis Khan—to make the 
Russian dream an actuality through the 
Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam agreements. The 
ailing President Franklin D. Roosevelt—^with 
no known record of objection from his po¬ 
litical adviser, Alger Hiss, or his military ad¬ 
viser, Gen. George O. Marshall^—gave Stalin, 
at Yalta and Tehran, practically all of the 
eastern European countries that Russian 
rulers had sought to conquer for centuries 
and President Harry S. Truman lat-' ap¬ 
proved the 'Italta-Tehran agreements at Pots¬ 
dam. (For a complete listing of countries 
g-ven Stalin under the Yalta-Tehran-Pots- 
dam agreements, see our Special Report No. 
600, Analysis and Historical Review of the 
Marshall Plan, released March 24, 1948.) 

Czechoslovakia was the only country In 
the old Russian plan which was withheld 
from Stalin in those agreements. A glance 
at a map shows that Czechoslovakia—If it 
remained outside Stalin’s control—could be¬ 
come a corridor through the Carpathian 
Mountains through which an attacking 
force could pour into the Ukraine, thereby 
cutting Stalin off from his all-important 
Balkan oil supply and all possible chance 
of linking Russia with Asia. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that Stalin seized Czecho¬ 
slovakia when he v"s ready. 

STALIN’S GENGHIS KHAN PLAN 

Stalin won more at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam than fulfillment of the Czar’s 
dreams. He also was given Manchuria, 
North Korea, and the Kurile Islands—all nec¬ 
essary for the next phase of Stalin’s plan for 
world conquest—the Genghis Khan plan^— 
conquest of Asia, the Middle East, and the 
linking of Russia with Asia so as to com¬ 
pletely encircle the world. 

Stalin’s nex:t move was a series of diver¬ 
sionary tactics in Europe to divert world at¬ 
tention from Asia. With this accomplished, 
he began to build a huge munitions plant 
and arsenal In Siberia—east of the Ural 
Mountains—^protected by his control of Man¬ 
churia, North Korea, and the Kurile Islands. 

His next move was to organize Red Chinese 
forces in Manchuria to drive Chlang’s Na¬ 
tionalist forces from China. Chiang fought 
valiantly against Stalin’s Red Chinese forces 
but was forced to flee to Formosa when his 
supplies from the United States were cut off 
by Dean Acheson and Gen. George C. Mar¬ 
shall when Chiang refused to acc^t Mr, 
Acheson’s plan for Including Ohinea© “Ha¬ 
rlan” Communists In the oWnqse Natjtpnalist 
Government. ! 

Stalin’s control of Asfsi was! ahnost 
complete. K faced tx^o Control of 

jSouth Korea by non-QohnPfhbtJtet and 

the occupation of K)rinb^ Tby the remnants 
of Chlang’s Natlohii^t army. As long as 
all of Korea and FbrmOsa remained outside 
the Soviet control-Orbit they constituted 
loaded pistols pointed at Stalin’s planned 
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line ot marcli through Asia and the Middle 
East, linlmig them to Russia to complete his 
world-encirclement plan. 

His first move to eliminate these twin 
threats was to order the invasion of South 
Korea by North Korean Communists. That 
plan seemed about to succeed when it was 
wrecked through the genius of General Mac- 
Arthur and the courage of American soldiers 
fighung under the spider-web flag of the 
United Nations, 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AIDS STALIN’ 

But again the foreign policy of our State 
Department apparently saved the day for 
Stalin. Simultaneously with ordering Amer¬ 
ican troops into combat in ICorea, without 
the consent of Congress although it was in 
session, Mr. Truman, evidently on the advice 
of the State Department, ordered the United 
States Seventh Fleet into the waters of For¬ 
mosa Strait. 

Up to that time Stalin had been compelled 
to hcep a large iorce of Chinese Communist 
troops stationed in the Foochow-Canton area 
opposite Formosa to p^’event an invasion of 
the China mainland by Chiang The advent 
of the United Stales Seventh Fleet in the 
Formosa Strait changed that situation. 

That fleet took up its Formora Strait posi¬ 
tion under ordsrs from Mr. Truman to, 1: 
Prevent pii invasion of Formosa from China, 
and, 2: Prevent an invasion of China fiom 
Formosa. 

Under that order—it no longer was neces¬ 
sary for Stalin to keep Red Chinese troops 
In the Foochow-Canton area to prevent 
Chiang’s invasion of the mainland. He was 
able to move these troops—reliably reported 
to number about 300,000—from the Foochow- 
Canton area to Manchtirla for special train¬ 
ing under Russian officers and for new equip¬ 
ment, including winter clothing. 

It is believed that the Bed Chinese troops 
now opposing United States troops in NorUi 
ICorei. are those which the advent of the 
United States Seventh Fleet, under the 
above-cited order, enabled Stalin to move 
out of tho Focchow-Canton area. 

If North Korea is returned to Communist 
control and Chiang is compelled to remain 
on Formosa until Stalin Is ready—without 
United States opposition—to invade that 
island and liquidate Chiang’s force::—Stalin 
then will be ready to continue his march 
through Asia and the Middle East to com¬ 
plete the link to Russia and his world en¬ 
circlement program. 

With that ‘ encirclement completed—and 
his only real opponent, the United States, 
bled into bankruptcy and Impotency through 
continued heavy spending and manpower 
losses—Stalin will then be in a position to 
compel the entire world to bow to his rule. 
Genghis Khan—the “living sun’*—will have 
returned once more to power. 

Can Stalin’s world encirclement plan be 
halted? 

STRATEGY OP FREEDOM 

It can—^but not through Mr. Acheson's 
“strategy of freedom” plan. 

That plan is designed only to strengthen 
and develop western Europe and Africa. It 
not only fails to strike at the heart of Stalin’s 
plan—conquest of Asia—^bufc it gives him 
Asia as the Yalta-Tehran-Potsdam agree¬ 
ments gave him eastern Europe and Man¬ 
churia. 

Mr. Acheson declared in his November 29 
talk that his plan is “rooted in our tradi¬ 
tions.” His audience assumed he meant the 
plan is “rooted” In the traditions of the 
United States. 

Study of that plan reveals it to be “rooted” 
in the traditions of Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes, son of an Anglican preacher, 
amasred millions by a monopoly of South 
African gold and diamonds. He left the 
greater part of his huge fortune for the 
specific purpose of advancing the British 
Empire expansion program. Key to that 
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program was the development of the im¬ 
mense wealth of Africa. 

According to William Stead—his secre¬ 
tary and official biographer—Rhodes set forth 
in his will that his money was to be used 
“to establish a secret society in order to 
have the whole continent of Africa settled 
by Britons * ”, m the end that Great 

Britain is to establish a pov/er so overwhelm¬ 
ing tZiat wars must cease and the millennium 
realised.” 

Stead relates that Rhodes discussed liis 
plan With Lord Rothschild who replied, “This 
IS all veiy well il you can get America to 
join—If not, It amounts to nothing,” 
Whereupon, Mr. Stead relates, Rhodes 
changed his will, rewriting the phiase “set¬ 
tled by Britons” to read “settled by the E ig- 
lisli-speaking nations,” and then established 
the Rhodes Scholarships as the secret society 
which was to aid in carrying forward his 
plan. 

Mr. Acheson’s strategy of freedom plan is 
not new It is a rewrite of the Rhodes plan 
with one major change—the United Spates 
is to pay the entire cost—in men and money. 

Cecil RhcdCG dreamed of British Empire— 
not of Stolm. Ills plan did not envision 
the rcincarnat on of Genghis Khan in Sta¬ 
lin and the revival of the Genghis Khan plan 
for world control 

While State Department planning indi¬ 
cates a deep knowledge of the Rhodes plan 
for world control—it also appears to indicate 
a woeful lack of linovfledgo of the Genghis 
Khan plan. Otherwise—why £hould all 
State Department planning lo end the threat 
of Communist world control persistently ig¬ 
nore the hcait of the IHian plan—control 
of Asia? Why should all State Department 
world planning be designed to enable Stalin 
to take Asia without opposition since con¬ 
quest of Asia practically assures success of 
his v/orld-conquest program^ 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY BLOCKS CIIIANG? 

Reliable reports indicate Chiang is ready 
to strike at Lhe heart of Stalin’s plan with 
an Invasion of China. He is reported to 
have 500,000 men on Formosa ready to in¬ 
vade China—^with a fifth column of about 
1,000,000 ready for action inside China as 
soon as he begins that invasion. 

He is prevented from carrying out this 
plan by that portion of Mr. Truman’s order 
to the United States Seventh Fleet which 
directs it to prevent an invasion of China 
from Formosa and by immediate lack of 
needed supplies, plus the assurance that sup¬ 
plies will continue to flow to him—even after 
Stalin is forced to withdraw his Red Chinese 
troops from Korea. 

It is believed by those who know the sit¬ 
uation that if Chiang Invades China, Stalin 
will be ccmpellsd to recall his Red Chinese 
troops from Korea and from Tibet; that he 
will be compelled to halt his flow of sup¬ 
plies to the Red Chinese in the Indochina 
area, thereby relieving the United States of 
the financial and military burden of aiding 
France in that area. 

It would appear that—^wlth Chiang’s suc¬ 
cessful invasion of China—^Stalin would be 
compelled—-even as was Genghis Khan—to 
abandon his world-encirclement program 
and concentrate his efforts on an attempt 
to reconquer China. 

Victory in China for Chiang could result 
in a period of peace for the world. 

Victory in China for Chiang could result 
In completion of his world-encirclement pro¬ 
gram. 

Chiang cannot begin his invasion as long 
as those now in control of the State Depart¬ 
ment continue to dictate our Far East-Asla- 
Chlna policy, 

CAN ACHESON PROGEAM STOP STALIN? 

Since Mr. Acheson’s strategy-of-freedom 
program Includes no plan to halt Stalin’s 
march through Asia—can it halt his world- 
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encirclement program with its threat to 
world peace and individual freedom? 

Can Mr. Acheson’s failure to include Asia 
within the sphere of his strategy-of-freedom 
program be interpreted by Stalin as an 
indication that the United States is ready 
to trade off Asia in return for a temporary 
peace m Western Earope*^ 

Such a trade may be acceptable to Western 
European countries—paiticularly to Britain 
and Francs. Indications daily are increas¬ 
ing that those two countries oppose any 
United States aid to Asia—apparently fear¬ 
ing that such aid can only result in a cur¬ 
tailment of the aid now flowing from this 
country to continue and support their totter¬ 
ing Socialist governments in power. 

It should be remembered that socialism— 
the Red twin of communism—is, as Lanin 
aptly described it, “the primary stages of 
communism ” In view of this, can such a 
program as that now advanced by Mi Ache¬ 
son halt the spread of communism even m 
Western Europe since its objective apparently 
is to make socialism secure in that area of 
the world 

If Mr. Acheson’s strategy-of-freedom pro¬ 
gram is accepted as the foundation ci our 
foreign policy—will it not only enable Stalin 
to contimie his present program of catcilite- 
troop action throughout the Middle and Far 
East and finally result in bleeding the United 
States into bankruptcy—thereby making it 
an easy prize for Stalin once he has finished 
his conquest of Asia and completed his 
Genghis Khan world-encirclement program? 


Record Refutes Tftose Professing Fear of 
Republican Isolationism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Deceviber 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, the 
Press-Telegram of Long Beach, Calif., 
carries an editorial in its issue of No¬ 
vember 20, 1950, entitled “Record Re¬ 
futes Those Professing Pear of Republi¬ 
can Isolationism.” 

To all who know the record of the 
Republican Party in recent years, and its 
great accomplishments over SO years, the 
editorial offers little new information, 
but the editorial is especially timely now 
and illuminating for those who may 
have been influenced by techniques of 
deceiving propagandists. 

I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
of the editorial in the Appendix of the 
Record, and recommend its reading by 
seekers of the truth. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Record Refutes Those professing Fear of 
Republican Isolationism 

There Is variance In the reaction or for¬ 
eign diplomats to the results of the recent 
United States election. Those from the Par 
Bast have taken heart. Those from the Eu¬ 
ropean Continent indicate fear that the Re¬ 
publican victory will give impetus to isola¬ 
tionism. The latter viewpoint has been 
stressed in recently printed editorials in 
France and Britain, and it echoes alarmist 
allegations from United States sources dis¬ 
appointed at the result of the voting. 
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Such fears of isolationism are not justified 
in fact. They spring in part from differ¬ 
ences in interpretation of the meaning of the 
term, in part because the word has been used 
as an epithet for political purposes, and 
mainly because the record is too often ig¬ 
nored or distorted. 

In refutation of the charge of Republican 
isolationism, go back to the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, which was Republican and which has 
been so harshly criticized by President 
Truman. 

The Eightieth Congress enacted the Mar¬ 
shall Plan legislation and the military aid to 
Turkey and Greece program. This same 
Congress enacted the Vandenberg resolu¬ 
tion to advance world cooperation and im¬ 
prove the workings of the United Nations. 

In the Eighty-first Congress Republican 
Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
authorized a resolution designed to strength¬ 
en the United Nations within its existing 
framework. Appearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Secretary of State 
testified in favor of the resolution, but the 
supposedly internationally minded Demo¬ 
cratic majority did not pass it. 

The administration has set up Republican 
Senators Taft, Wherry, and Bridges as the 
king pins of isolationism. The truth is that 
the Senators not only favor continued assist¬ 
ance to Europe, but they insist that interest 
in the Far East is imperative to the strategic 
defense of this Nation. 

Taft, Wherry, and Bridges are among that 
considerable group of Republican Senators, 
not forgetting Knowland and Smith of New 
Jersey, who didn’t want to kiss China good- 
by and who did not want to see Formosa 
taken over by the Communists. 

It has taken only a few months to vindi¬ 
cate their judgment, for now the Chinese 
Communists (once called agrarian reformers 
hy certain State Department friends) are 
locked in battle with United Nations forces 
in North Korea. 

Last year Senator Smith and Senator 
Knowland, after extensive trips to the Far 
East, spoke out courageously of conditions 
as they saw them. Senator IDstowland has 
returned this fall for another look and his 
pronouncements will be interesting. In spite 
of administration Jeers, Taft’s, Smith’s, and 
Knowland ’s statements gave the public vital 
knowledge at a time of danger and contrib¬ 
uted resoundingly to the administration’s 
defeat this November. 

How many remember the Morgenthau plan 
which proposed to turn Germany into a com¬ 
pletely agricultural state? GOP leaders in 
the Senate and House of Representatives suc¬ 
ceeded Li preventing the further dismantling 
of German industry. The same Republican 
Members of Congress in a coalition with 
southern Democrats have insisted that Spain 
and Western Germany—and all friendly 
countries willing to combat communism—be 
given a helping hand in the mutual struggle 
for survival. Now, what is the meaning of 
Isolationism? Quite evidently it depends 
upon who is doing the name calling. 

Not too long ago, the British Labor Gov¬ 
ernment in an ofiScial pronouncement criti¬ 
cized the Schumann plan because it would 
retard the nationalization of some industries 
in their own and other countries. Doesn’t 
that seem a little isolationist under some 
interpretation of the term? 

Consider Winston Churchill, Pandit Nehru, 
and other internationally known leaders. 
No one calls them Isolationists because they 
propoxmd the views they consider to the best 
Interests of the citizens of their countries. 
That Is Quite proper. They speak for their 
own nations. It should be equally logical to 
expect our duly elected Representatives to 
present views and plans for the welfare of 
the United States. Few people would deny 
that the United States has been interested 
in the welfare of the world.. However, it is 
not being materialistic to want American 


leaders to think of Americans first. That is 
what GOP leaders expect to continue to do. 

They do favor assisting European defense 
and economic aid within our resources. 
These same leaders believe that the aid given 
must be justified hy other nations’ desire to 
help m their own defense as well as the com¬ 
mon defense of all in a time of peril 

The record doesn’t substantiate fears of 
GOP isolationism. It does indicate that the 
GOP leadership will insist on careful scru¬ 
tiny of expenditures and a realistic foreign 
policy that keeps America strong while dis¬ 
charging its obligations as a member of the 
world community. 


No Deals in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fridayy Decernber 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, under 
date of December 6, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer published a very able editorial 
entitled “Save Our Troops: No Deals in 
Korea, No Appeasement,” which I think 
could be read with very great value by 
every Senator. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be published m the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Save Our Troops* No Deals in Korea, No 
Appeasement 

Nu deals. No appeasement. No surren¬ 
der. 

That, in this newspaper’s opinion, must 
be the backbone of American and United 
Nations policy in handling the crisis in the 
Far East, • 

Because of the overwhelming force of the 
Chinese Communists sent hurtling into Ko¬ 
rea, the United Nations troops there have 
been thrown back with large losses and face 
military disaster. 

Grave decisions must be made quickly on 
the course we now should adopt. 

But there is no reason for panic. 

It is no disgrace for 200,000 troops, or less, 
to he pushed back by 1,000,000. Battles have 
been lost before and retreats made inevi¬ 
table. Because we have to give up Pyong¬ 
yang does not mean we have to give up 
also everything the United States and the 
United Nations have stood for in Korea. 

It may be necessary to withdraw our 
forces from Korea before the Chinese by 
sheer weight of numbers shove them into 
the sea. But there Is no reason for them 
to retreat on their knees. They have fought 
valiantly and well; if they are to be evacu¬ 
ated, they can regroup elsewhere as part of 
the mightier military organization that 
events and the Communist menace compel 
us to construct, 

Britain was not dishonored at Dunkerque, 
nor America, at Bataan. Because they 
vowed, in both Instances, to return. They 
did not hand France or the Philippines ir¬ 
retrievably to the en§my. They gave ground 
only to come back. 

The dishonor was at Munich, where grov¬ 
eling statesmen sought to buy peace from 
Hitler by selUi^ out an ally, and where the 
evhs of appeasement were made so plain 
that no man shoifid ever' forget them. 

There would be dl^cmor and futlEty in 
seeking now to repair the Korean crisis with 


a patched-up program of appeasing Commu¬ 
nist China and her back-room puppeteer, 
Soviet Russia. 

The possibility has been discussed of pre¬ 
vailing upon Mao Tze-tung to order a cease 
fire m Korea and to halt the Chinese ad¬ 
vance at the thirty-eighth parallel or some 
other line while dickering continues over 
the future of the Far East. 

In return for such an agreement, it is sug¬ 
gested, the United States would remove the 
Seventh Fleet as the protecting screen for 
Formosa and leave the Chinese Nationalist 
forces on that inland to the tender mercies 
of the Communists, and the Mao regime 
would be voted into the United Nations. 

Should the United States and the UN allow 
itself to be blackmailed into a deal like this, 
nothing but catastrophe could follow. No 
advantage would be gained m Korea, be¬ 
cause even if Mao would halt his advance 
temporarily to grasp other concessions, he 
would take over the whole of Korea at his 
leisure. 

The Communists did not respect the 
thirty-eighth parallel before. T''eir advance 
beyond that line is what set off the war. 
They proved that they want all Korea as part 
of their over-all plan of conquest, and no 
appeasement gesture at this time will change 
their minds. Blackmailers and gangsters 
never stay bought. 

Given right-of-way in Formosa, the Com¬ 
munists would not only destroy the last or¬ 
ganized Chinese resistance to their power, 
but they would take over a base that is one 
of the most important points in America’s 
defense chain in the Pacific. 

They would he in perfect position to swal¬ 
low Indochina, kick the British out of Hong 
Kong and walk into Thailand and Malaya. 
Appeasement now would strengthen them 
for later on, with violent repercussions across 
half the world in Europe, where Russia, its 
Asiatic enterprises made secure by the Chi¬ 
nese puppets, could proceed to further con¬ 
quests either by force or by deals, in the well- 
known Hitler pattern. 

We did not give up when half our fleet 
lay on the bottom at Pearl Harbor. There is 
no reason to give up because of a military 
set-back by overwhelming numbers in North 
Korea. One defeat does not mean that we 
should abandon the UN commitment to pro¬ 
tect the Korean people from Communist ag¬ 
gression, and write off the graves of our dead 
who fell to make that commitment good. 

Pall back if we must, evacuate the Ko¬ 
rean battlefields to keep our remaining troops 
out of the Chinese meat grinder, but let it be 
another Dunkerque, not another Munich, 

No concessions to the Communists, no 
agreements with an enemy who will never 
keep his pledge, no surrender. If we quit 
Korea, let us leave with honor—until the day 
we can return. 


Natinnal Maturity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Mmday, Novemhm 27), 1,950 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, i^ie word 
“isolationist” is frpQ;uently applied as a 
term of reproach to crittcii of otir foreign 
policy iDy those Who apeioglze for it. 
.They to reigard this as a retOrt 
courteous wjbieh complet^y disposes of 
any statwe^t i t^at might otherwise 
prove difflcult to answer. 
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For those who have resorted to this 
evasion, there may be food for thought 
in a letter written by John Hanna, a dis¬ 
tinguished professor in the law school of 
Columbia University. It was published 
in the New York Herald Tribune under 
date of November 18, 1950, and entitled 
‘‘National Maturity.” 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

National Maturity 
To the New York Eerald Tribune: 

Isolationist ranks high as a question-beg¬ 
ging epithet. What should induce reflection 
is the number of persons who are often so 
tagged although they have an obvious and 
high competence in world affairs. When 
such persons question American foreign 
commitments, It is not because they believe 
the oceans and distance are adequate pro¬ 
tection from enemies, or that the United 
States should be defenseless against aggres¬ 
sors. What they ask is that American policy 
be defined in terms of American Interests, 
which, considering American purposes and 
practices, do coincide with the best future 
of that part of the world which is dedicated 

■ to freedom. 

The historic American policy as enunciated 
first by Washington Is that the United States 
should not become a party to foreign quarrels 
and rivalry. That does not mean our Inter- 

■ ests may not be global or that to maintain, 
these interests we need no allies. What it 
means is that we should accept associates 
on the basis of our own needs and not mix 
on either side of age-old conflicts. The rec¬ 
ord of both world wars shows the disasters 
that can come to the United States from 
abandoning our historic principles. Unrealis¬ 
tic sentimentality characterized us in both 
wars. Our people were moved by foreign and 
our own propaganda to grotesque error re¬ 
garding both our allies and our enemies. 
This bleacher mentality dissipated our wealth 
and power to ends as harmful to the people of 
our allies as to ourselves and our enemies. 

' Wilson’s tragedy was that understanding 
much of this truth, he yielded to the very 
waves of sentiment he had deplored. Roose¬ 
velt’s tragedy is that he Ignored every aspect 
of Wilson’s statesmanship and duplicated 
all America’s blunders of a generation ear¬ 
lier. 

The historic fact Is that from 1917 to 1941 
practically no major participation of the 
United States in world affairs benefited 
either ourselves or the rest of the world. 
Since 1941 the bad features of our policy have 
largely canceled the praiseworthy aspects. 
The principles of Washington are as valid to¬ 
day as when the Republic began. A return 
to those principles is not isolationism. It 
is a mark of national maturity. 

John Hanna, 

New York, November 17, ldSC» 


The New Problem in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKB 

OF 

HON. RAYJ. MADBEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Korean trouble started, no one, in¬ 
cluding our military, thought that the 
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Communistic hordes of Red China would 
eventually close m to attack on the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula. We are faced with that 
situation now. 

H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune in Gary, Ind., outlined some real 
common sense regarding our oriental 
problem: 

The New Problem in Korea 

The attack of the Bed Chinese has 
changed the whole character of the war m 
Korea and forces this country and the UN to 
adopt a new policy. The first problem is the 
survival of our Army. With a million Chinese 
soldiers attacking 175,000 Americans and 
supporting allies, a new line must be estab¬ 
lished which can be maintained against the 
hordes thrown against our men. 

The problem is a new one for us but it is 
not a new one in war. The Germans had to 
face it In Russia when their armies were 
submerged by oceans of Communists who 
kept coming no matter how many were 
killed. The establishment of a well-planned 
defence line in depth can probably do the 
job, but we may not have time to plan and 
construct it properly. Therein lies the dan¬ 
ger, lor a soldier can kill only a limited 
number. Eventually his gun becomes too 
hot to handle or jams and he is overrun. 

Nevertheless there may be ways out of the 
difficulties facing us and now that we know 
•what the problems are, It is a fair supposition 
the Bed hordes will be stepped somewhere. 
After that has been done we shall probably 
have to make a deal with the Bed Chinese. 
Whatever the deal is called, it will be ap¬ 
peasement, Dut it will be necessary if we do 
not want to fight a war with China—and we 
do not. 

It has been assumed until this attack that 
Communist China would not do what she 
has done. It was believed that Mao would 
not be the tool of Russia but would act in 
China’s interest. But Mao may think he is 
acting in China’s Interest. Who knows what 
goes on in a Communist’s mind? 

Well, someone should have known. There 
are probably more Americans who have lived 
in China and know the Chinese intimately 
than any other people. They should have 
been able to predict China’s course. But wo 
don’t use such resoux-ces. We just blunder 
along and take what comes. This time the 
cost of blundering will be very high. Indeed, 
there is no certainty it will not be complete 
disaster. 

Saving the Army is a military Job, and 
MacArthur should be given a free hand. But 
if that job is accomplished, we still will have 
to bring some completion to the Korean ad¬ 
venture unless enough new military forces 
can be rounded up to drive out the Chinese. 
Indeed, the Chinese angle has been the weak¬ 
ness of the adventure. Had we united Korea, 
it would still have been necessary to make 
an accommodation with China. 

Prom the start we should have realized 
that some agreement with China would bo 
required under any circumstances. That is, 
we should have required an agreement. 
China would not. She could have waited 
until we withdrew and then have sent in 
her armies as she has now. 

So when we talk about an end of the ad¬ 
venture we mean an agreement with China. 
But China has said the only agreement she 
wants is for us to get out. Possibly we can 
do better than that; but unless we intend 
to fight and defeat China, we shall undoubt¬ 
edly have to appease her. It is better to 
face this fact than to go on talking about 
saving our honor. 

' The fact is, we face a terrific defeat which 
can only be prevented by a very large In¬ 
crease in our military power in Korea. But 
no such power Is available. We don’t have 
it, and if we did we might not foe able to 
transport it to Korea la time to be effec- 
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tive. Therefore, it is no time to talk plati¬ 
tudes nor to discuss impossibilities 

Never at any time was there any conLom- 
plation of having to defeat a million Chinoss 
in addition to the 300,000 Noith Koreans. 
We haven’t the power, unless it is in the 
atom bomb. Unfortunately, nniitniy men 
do not seem sanguine about using the bomb 
in the Koiean terrain. 


The Gravity of the Korean Dispute 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KAMI E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
M07iday, Nove7nher 27), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an edito¬ 
rial entitled “Let’s End Korean Dispute 
Before the Entire World Is Aflame With 
Terrible Wax-,” written by Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, and published in the Sioux 
Palls (S. Dak.i Daily Argus-Leader of 
December 5, 1950. The editorial deals 
with our foreign policy. The Daily Ar- 
gus-Leader is the largest newspaper pub¬ 
lished in the tri-state area of the Mid¬ 
west. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Let’s End Kore\n Dispute Before the Entire 
World Is Aflame With Terrible War 
(By Fred C. Christopheraoxi) 

The powers that be in Washington are 
engaged In fateful conferences this week— 
conferences that will influence the history 
of the world and the destiny of mankind. 

These conferences arc being hold at a 
tragic time in history. Never before, Ixx 
truth, has the United States frxed a crisis 
so grave. Our future is at stake. The way 
ahead may be just a long road of blood, 
sweat and tears—a road so long that no 
person now alive will reach its end. But 
that need not necessarily be the road we 
take. Whether we do or not depends upon 
the courage, the wisdom and the common 
sense displayed In Washington, 

THE FEOPLE UNDERSTAND 

Senator Maroaret Chase Smith, of Maine, 
said over the week end that the Amcfrlcan 
people do not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation. 

Whom does she think she’s kidding? The 
American people understand it very well, 
Indeed. It seems they have a better appre¬ 
ciation of it than those who are in charge 
in Washington. 

President Truman took time off Saturday 
to attend a football game in Philadelphia. 
It was, no doubt, a pleasant and a thrill¬ 
ing outing. But he shouldn’t have been in 
Philadelphia Saturday. Ha should have been 
in Washington with the day devoted to con¬ 
ferences with the Department of State, with 
leading Members of Congress, with able 
thinkers in and out of the Government, 
with our UN representatives and perhaps 
Informally with men from the British, French 
and other embassies. 

To assume that the President knows all 
there is to know about the foreign situation 
Is an extraordinary assumption. Of course 
he doesn’t. And he should have been spend¬ 
ing all of the week end, not just a part of 
It, in preparation for the momentous con¬ 
ferences now under way. 
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When Senator Smith says that the people 
don’t realize the mess that exists, she is 
firing in the wrong direction. Obviously 
there are men in Washington who don’t 
comprehend it. 

WHERE WE are 

The big question still is: Where do we go 
from here? To obtain an answer, let’s fiist 
understand where we aie. 

The position in which we have been placed 
and the route that we are now following, 
in the opinion of the Wall Street Journal, 
is “an endless road.’’ 

Hanson W Baldwin, distinguished mili¬ 
tary critic of the New York Times, says: 
“Today we are involved in precisely the type 
of war which we can never win, a land strug¬ 
gle on the Asiatic continent in a theater 
where no decision is possible against the 
hordes of Asia. »«' i* * We must face the 
situation as it is today and try to devise a 
strategy that will extricate us from our pres¬ 
ort completely untenable position.” 

Alan C. McIntosh, thoughtful editor of the 
Luverne, Minn., Star-Herald, discusses a re¬ 
cent sneering reference by Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, to “isolationism” and the 
attitude of those who wish to reexamine his 
policies. 

“There Is a distrust of Acheson In the Mid¬ 
west,” says Editor McIntosh, “that is hard 
to describe—It reaches a point whore it be¬ 
comes a nausea of fear that something Is 
terribly wrong. A reexamination of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy is overdue. When a man 
has a record of as many wrong guesses as 
the Secretary of State, It does not behoove 
him to rebuke those who question the course 
he charts for the ship of state.” 

This attitude of the Midwest, McIntosh, 
explains, is one of realism and not isola¬ 
tionism. 

TODAY’S REALITY 

And now what Is realism in respect to our 
world situation? Today tho United States 
stands virtually alone in Korea, fighting a 
potential army of millions of Asiatics close 
to their homo base. We must transport our 
men and our supplies across 8,000 miles of 
water, Tho Asiatic leaders consider their 
manpower expendable and will not hesitate 
to gacrlfic© the lives of a milUon, soldiers or 
52,000,000 soldiers, if need be, to stop us. 

Porlxaps wo can lick China and Eussia, too, 
on their home ground. Military Expert 
Xhddwln, however, says It Is a type of war w© 
can’t win. 

Technically today we are not engaged in 
an all-out war with China, and, it soems. w© 
should not and must not take a step that 
would precipitate such a war. If wo drop the 
atomic bomb in Manchuria or in China, w@ 
will be at war with China. If w© enlist the 
ficrvicoa of Ohiang’s army, we will b© at war 
with China. If we make a thrust directly 
at moroow, we will, of cours®, be at war with 
both China and Eussla. 

TWO ROADS AWIAO 

And let's not deceive ourselves into believ¬ 
ing that a gam© of bluff will produc© results, 
W© are dealing with wily Orientals and they 
ar© not easily fooled. 

In respect to ”wher© do w© go from here,” 
this question arises; What are the altema- 
tlv©«? 

Along one road—the road w© ar® now fol¬ 
lowing-lies war and destruction. It point® 
the way to a world afiam© with no end In 
sight insofar as today’s vision can see. Even 
if wt should defeat China and RUMla, what 
would we do then? What would w© have 
accomplished? We would have acquired and 
divelopM hatred on a ^obal scale and w® 
ouwelves would foe on the brink of collapn®# 

That road is not a pltaiant oa@# 

The other road Is the road of realism. It 
Is a path baaed upon a program of getttng 
out of Korea with as much grace as we can 
and a* Uttta low of Me «3 Rosalble. U a 


bi.ffer state would be the answer, let’s agree 
to it. 

When a smart man learns that he has 
started out on the wrong road, he changes 
his route. Nations, it seems, should be 
equally smart and ready to revise their pro¬ 
grams as the circumstances suggest. 

We can battle it out to the bitter end in 
Korea, of course. But, as and if we prepare 
to do so, let cold realism tell us what such a 
program means—a world-wide war, death, 
devastation, suffering, and utter despair. 
The sensible course is to get out of Korea 
as quickly and as satisfactorily as we can. 


We Cannot Support or Fight the Whole 
World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Beoemher 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November Z7), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi¬ 
torial entitled ”I>et’s Quit Playing Atkus,’' 
which appeared in the Topeka State 
Journal, Topeka, Kans„ December 1, 
1950. The Topeka State Journal Is one 
of the leading newspapers of tlie State 
of Kansas. I believe this editorial is a 
true appraisal of our position today in 
the world and that the writer has placed 
his hand on the pulse of the times and 
reflects the pi’csent thinking of many 
folks of the great Middle West. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, as follows: 

Let’s Quit PtATma Atus 

It is hard to sc© how anything could b© 
more wildly insane than to allow this Nation 
to foe sicked or sucked into a war nobody 
wants, a war w© are not ready to fight if wa 
did want it, and a war w© might have to 
fight alono if we were ready. 

Wc can neither support nefr fight the whole 
world. Wo oxtght to got that through our 
grandiose heads. The Government at Wash¬ 
ington ought to reallE© It. Sadly, and it 
may be tragically, there are few signs that 
the Government, if Mr. Truman persoxiltles 
It, reollaios anything of the kind. The Presi- 
dent’s 500-word prepared statement and his 
reckless press conference on the Korean situ¬ 
ation showed tlmt much. 

Harry Truman, however well he must have 
meant, went off half-cocked la a oock-eyod 
crisis. He allowed himself, at a tenibly 
serious moment when the entire glob© would 
be hanging on his every syllabi© and In- 
fiectlon, to b© jockeyed into on® of his 
typically hasty, half-thought-through- 
sound-offs. He has this Nation threatening 
now with the atom bomb, against a fanatic 
creed that would Ilk© nothing bettor than 
to rally the rest of the world against us for 
doing Just that. And how easy it would be 
to rally that world, already sullen and re¬ 
sentful about Amerloa and America’s master- 
rac© airs. 

This Nation of 150,000,000 people simply 
cannot police the whole world. It cannot 
underwrite and guarantee the freedom of all 
peoples* JOready governments rtfilng 800,- 
000*000 personsr-a third of the world—are 
marshalled against us. Other hundreds of 
millions m in India are sitting dwska for the 


same fanatic false promises that gained the 
first 800,000,000. And we do not even know 
who our friends are. We have no real assur¬ 
ances that the war-weary, war-whipped 
populations of Europe would follow us 
through a holy crusade. Only a few of them 
extended or were able to extend even token 
support of our trial crusade in Korea. 

The American Government has gotten out 
too lar. Our leaders should promise only, 
henceforth, what wc can do and deliver with¬ 
out gutting ourselves. A great many people 
in tins country have come to feel that, no 
matter how right we may be, oi righteously 
indignant, we should consider a giadual 
withdrawal as gracelully as possible fiom 
Asia, where our presence is misunderstood, 
and try to live our lives in a fortress America. 
The crisis in progress is unmaking sincere 
internationalists and creating just as sincere 
isolationists by the minute, to use those un¬ 
fortunate labels. The world has shrxink, to 
foe sure, and we would not wish to retire to a 
fortress America, preferring to mingle in a 
friendly way with all; but it that is what we 
are forced to do to survive, that is what w© 
are forced to do. Political isolation is a 
reluctant choice, but it is far preferable to 
overinvolvoment leading to the horrors of 
war. 

The A-bomb should not be used, is our 
opinion. W© should save it for self-defense 
only, and keep our hands clean before tho 
judgment seat of history and tho Divine In¬ 
telligence. Let the Chinese Nationalists— 
they still want to send troops to fight the 
Chinese Reds—take over in Korea, If they 
will, or let us help them to open guerrilla 
hostilities on the mainland. Then let us 
bring our men hon\© and gird to th© de¬ 
fense—the fight to the death if necessary— 
of our own homes and our own freedom. W© 
have tried hard, our very best, to live In good 
will and on terms of good faith with the 
world. It can’t b© don© at this stag© of 
humanity’s ©volution. War would not golv® 
anything; war would not stop communism, 
which, anyway, Ilk© any tryanny, contains 
th© seed® of its own eventual self-destruction. 

Let’s face th© ugly truth about th© world 
and about ourselves, and then let’s act on it 
as a united people, unafraid and unbeholden 
to anything but th© right as w© sc© it. Let’s 
keep on® Island of liberty in a hute-dteeased 
world. This is difficult but not ImiKwlble, 
and certainly it 1® not foolhardy* America 
should quit playing Atlas. 

‘‘We Are Not at War; the Action We Hava 
Taken U Poike Action/^ Said Preiidexit 
Trtiman in June About the Korean 
War—The Korean War Hai Eecom® 
One of the IHoit Bloodj in the Hitlori 
of the United State© According to the 
Defense Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CORDON L McDONOUGH 

OF CALirOENIA 

IN THl HOUSm OF R«FRaSKNTATIV»B 

FrUay* December 8 ,1950 

Mr. McTONOUGH* Mr. Speaker, llto 
an ostrich with his hmd ituok in sand 
Ilk© a small boy whlsthag when he hw 
ries past a cemetery at night* Rresiden 
Truman toW the American people 03 
June so thtfti the Korean affair was noth 
jtog more than pobtoe action. He was n 
dead wrong. Just m wrong as when h 
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said the United States Marine Corps was 
nothing more than the police force of 
the Navy, 

Tlie Koi’ean War, according to the 
latest report of the Defense Department, 
has become one of the most bloody m 
the history of the United States. More 
American men have died and more have 
suffered casualties than m the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, the Mexican War, the 
Spanish-American War, and the War of 
1812, 

Up to Friday, November 24, American 
casualties in Korea were 29,996 with 
4,993 dead, and 4,439 missing in action, 
and this ^vas before the disastrous attack 
upon our Armed Forces by Red China. 
If this is police action then the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, the Mexican War, the 
Spanish-American campaign, and the 
War of 1812 were just a slap on the 
wrist. 

Somebody must be wrong, and it looks 
as usual to be none other than President 
Truman, Thts Nation cannot long af¬ 
ford such faulty judgment from the 
Chief Executive. 

The following is a report of the suffer¬ 
ing, privation, and desperation of the 
United States Marines at Hageru, North 
Korea, by war correspondent Jim G. 
Lucas: 

Bucky Died 5 Minutes Aftee We Left Hageeu 
(By Jim G, Lucas) 

With the Marines at Hageru, North 
Korea, December 6.— The kid. corporal from 
New Boston, Tex., wanted to talk. It wasn’t 
easy because he had been hit in the face with 
a mortar shell. 

’'Whenever a wounded man froze to death," 
he said, ’'we left him along the road. Wa 
couldn’t carry our dead. All the trucks wero 
filled with food, ammunition, and wounded. 

’'It was tough. Everybody in an. outfit this 
size knows everybody else, But wc had to do 
It. That way wc made room for more wound¬ 
ed guys who had been trying to walk it, 

“I really can’t tell you, Mister, how many 
got killed. Most of us, X Imagine.” 

But the kid said he was lucky. He is going 
out, Th 0 plane Wiis taking ojff in a few 
minutes. Others would have to walk it-~22 
miles to Tonpo. 

"There’s never been anything like It, 
Mister,” he said. ’'I’m not complaining. In 
the Marines the big brass like General (O. P.) 
Smith will walk right along with you and tho 
Commies would rather shoot generals than 
anyone else. 

"Anything’s belter than staying here. But 
we ain’t fooling ourselves. Those that get 
out allvo will be lucky. Me, I’ve had mlno. 

"All Tvo got to worry about is this fare 
that’ll scaro girls from Dennison to Gal¬ 
veston, Them other guys will bo lucky if 
they ever seo a girl again.” 

The corporal was in one of the two Marino 
regiments that fought their way out of 
Yudamni. The last of them got to Hngeru 
last night. It’s taken 48 hours for them to 
travel 17 miles. Every mile has been hoU. 
Every mile has been massacre. 

I had talked to the kid's commanding of¬ 
ficer a few minutes before. I’d known him 
around Inchon and Seoul—a tall, t^oo<l“look- 
ing ynungstcr with a bright future. No one 
doubted he'd bo a general some day. Ho 
is now on the verge of a crack-up. Ha 
couldn’t remember dates or names, Threa 
times he broke down and cried. 

Yudamnl is a hamlet along tho west bank 
of the Cho^;ln Reservoir, The Fifth and 
Seventh Marino Regiments wer© aont there 
on November 27. They’d been hit by ovor- 
wbAiming Communist forces as soon as they 
arrived. 


One company was surrounded for 5 days by 
elements of at least three Chinese divisions. 
A handful of survivors staggered bade to 
Hageru last night. 

"They hit us before we even had time to 
dig in,” said a sergeant with a bleeding face 
wound. "That first night we fought from 
11 until 6 30 the next morning We killed a 
hell of a lot of them, but they kept coming.” 

"We burned everything we couldn’t take 
along,” said a marine combat coriespondent 
from Decatur, Ill. "Our tents, packs, and 
food. We kept our rifles and tried to get out 
with our artillery and tanks. Some slid into 
ditches and we’d stop to destroy them. 

"They killed 18 of us first, 200 yards out 
of Yudamni. God, it was awfiil. They were 
on all sides and as fast as wo moved a mile 
they closed in behind. And that wasn’t the 
worst of it. There must have been two 
whole divisions ahead of us trying to keep us 
from getting out. We had to fight them 
ahead, from both sides, and the rear. 

"There was no point in hitting the ditches. 
The Communists had mined them. There 
were hills on both sides of that little road 
and they had mortars, machine guns, and 
rifles every inch. 

"The guys at Hageru sent a helicopter for 
our wounded but the Gooks got it. Damned 
thing burned a hundred yards from me and 
the pilot burned with it. I saw my best 
friend get his. He was wounded too bad to 
jump from the truck, so when he stood up 
they shot him in the head. We laid him 
out in the snow and put another guy on his 
litter.” 

We wore ready to get airborne and the Air 
Force captain warned the takeoff would be 
rough. 

The kid from New Boston mumbled 
through bandages: "Ever ride a six-by-six 
(combat truck) with a mashed-up face?” 
he asked. "I did—48 hours of it with Gook 
mortars landing everywhere. And they tell 
me this’ll be rough.” 

We were airborne now. "Peg o* My Heai't,” 
the good old C~47 which had flown coal to 
Berlin, suddenly rocked. Up in tho cockpit 
Capt. Harry C. Aderholt, of Birmingham, 
Ala., swore, 

"Gooks just tried to lay a mortar in on 
us,” ho said, "It hit just under the loft 
wing.” 

Back In the ship tho kids were settling 
down. Even the mortar hadn’t scared them. 

"What the hell Is another mortar?” a 
maiino from Henderson, N. C., asked bitterly. 
"That’s all we've soon In the last week ” 

Fifteen minutes later "Peg o' My Heart" 
lot down at Yonpo. The kid from New Bos¬ 
ton had found another Texan—from Living¬ 
ston. They were already planning liberty 
in Dallas and Fort Worth. 

But a big Negro corporal from Ashland, 
Va., was worried. "What's tho matter, 
Bucky?” he asked one of the guys at his side. 
Ho added: "Tho kid ain’t spoke once.” 

Bucky would never speak again. Ho died 
8 minutes after we left Hageru. 


Federal Court Fiuda Jenkins Act 
CoustEiutional 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS . 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBIPRESENTAXIYM' 

Thunday, JDece?ttber 7, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Oc¬ 
tober 19, 1049, Congress passed a bill 
known as the Jenkins cigarette tax bill. 


This IS Public Law 363 of the Eighty-lirst 
Congress. 

Up to that time quite a number of per¬ 
sons and companies were shipping ciga¬ 
rettes into States which had a Slate cig¬ 
arette tax law and they were shipping 
them in such a manner as to evade the 
State tax law. As a result many Slates 
have lost many thousands of dollars that 
they would otherwise have received. 
These shippers were, in effect, bootleg¬ 
ging their product so as to evade the 
State tax. This bootlegging business 
was carried into many of the States with 
the result that approximately $30,000,000 
annually was diverted from the States. 
The State of Ohio was losing about 
$750,000 a year; New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania were losing more than a million 
dollars a year. Other States were losing 
proportionately. Ohio has a 2-cents- 
per-pack tax while Oklahoma and Lou¬ 
isiana have a much larger tax. The 
Jenkins bill was drawn to prevent this 
unfair practice. As a direct result of this 
Jenkins Act, Ohio’s treasury has already 
been increased by at least a half a mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

This evasion was effected in much the 
same way by all these shippers. The 
State laws provide that a tax stamp must 
be placed on each pack of cigarettes by 
the seller and there is a penalty for 
failure to affix this stamp. In some 
States there is a penalty for a person to 
have in his possession a pack of ciga¬ 
rettes upon which the State tax stamp 
has not been affixed. Most of the big 
mail-order shippers, such as Sears, Roe¬ 
buck, cooperated with the States and 
would arrange with the State tax offi¬ 
cials to pay the State tax on all their 
shipments into the State. These boot¬ 
leggers sometimes openly solicited sales 
through' newspaper advertisements. 
Many of them had salesmen who quietly 
solicited sales in factories and other 
places where a number of men would be 
employed. They would have large ship¬ 
ments made to themselves, frequently, 
for distribution among their customers. 
In many cities the post office would, at 
times, be full of cigarette shipments, all 
to be distributed without payment of the 
tax. This became a disgraceful racket. 
The Jenkins Act, if enforced, will end 
this dishonest practice. 

The Jenkins Act requires that any per¬ 
son selling or disposing of cigarettes in 
interstate commerce, whereby the cigar¬ 
ettes arc shipped to other than a dis¬ 
tributor liccn’-:ed by or located in a State 
taxing the sale or use of cigarettes, shall 
each month forward to tiic tobacco tax 
administrator of the State into which 
such shipment is made certain informa¬ 
tion, including the name and address 
of the person to whom the shipmc’Ut was 
made and the brand and the quality of 
the cigarettes siiipped. Violation of the 
act is a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
of not more than $1,000, or impri:;on- 
ment of not more than 6 months, oz* 
both. 

When this law was passed, most of 
these bootleggers went out of business 
for they appreciated that their business 
was a dishonest business and very un¬ 
fair to the thousands of tobacco stores 
that were ccmplyiir; with the law and 
selling no ciguretles except those upon 
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which the lawful tax was paid. A few, 
however, hated to give up their lucra¬ 
tive business and proceeded to defy the 
law. 

As a result of this defiance the re¬ 
spective State tax authorities proceeded 
to enforce the law. It then became a 
contest between the law and the law 
breakers. 

Finally the matter got into the United 
States court on an action brought to 
tost the constitutionality of the act. The 
attorneys in the case were the same who 
argued the case before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. The 
style of this case is United States Dis¬ 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
Consumer Mail Order Association of 
America, et al, plaintiffs, against J. 
Howard McGrath, individually and as 
Attorney General of the United States, 
defendant; civil action No. 1560-50. 

This case was decided by the United 
States Court on November 30, 1950. It 
was tried by a three-judge court and 
the decision was unanimous. The judges 
were Circuit Judge Fahy and District 
Judges McLaughlin and Matthews. 

In its opinion, written by Circuit Judge 
Fahy, the court says: 

The plainilJ, Consumer Mail Order Asso¬ 
ciation of America, Is In the nature of a 
trade association to which the other plain¬ 
tiffs belong. The latter allege that they are 
engaged exclusively In the business of sell¬ 
ing cigarettes in interstate commerce. They 
sue J. Howard McGrath, Individually and as 
Attorney General of the United States, for 
a declaratory judgment that the act of Con¬ 
gress of October 19,1949, known as the Jen¬ 
kins Act, is unconstitutional and for an 
injunction against its enforcement. 

The court goes extensively Into all of 
the spurious arguments made by Counsel 
Thurman Arnold which are the same 
arguments made by him before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. The 
court rejects all of the arguments made 
by Mr. Arnold and his associates and 
supports completely the arguments made 
by me before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 

The following are a few awotations 
from the written opinion rendered by 
these three Federal court judges: 

We tod no constitutional Intomlty in the 
Jenkins Act. By Its terms it applies to "Any 
person wiling or disposing of cigarettes in 
interstate commerce whereby such cigarettes 
are shipped to other than a distributor li¬ 
censed by or located in a State taxing the 
sale or use of cigarettes.” 

The act being constitutional, equitable re¬ 
lief by injunction must be denied in any 
event. But we think It is within our discre¬ 
tion under the I»claratory Judgment Act to 
decide the constitutional question, as was 
done in United Public Worfeers ef ut v, 
MitcMU (330 U. S. at pp. 93-94). 

Borne of those plaintiffs, believing the act 
to be unconstitutional, are violating it, while 
others, fearful of the coneequenoe of viola¬ 
tion, are restricting their operations, regu¬ 
lated by the act, until the issue of oonstitu- 
tionality is settled. 

The use of the commerce power to aid the 
several States in this manner is valid. 

The fact that it (Oongrise) has adopted its 
rules in order to aid the enforcement of vahd 
State laws affords no ground for constitu- 
tlonal objection. 

The complaint seeks a declaration that toe 
statute Is uaconstitutional without regard to 


its particular application to a particular 
State. We need not, in this general attack 
upon the act, go further than to point out 
that State policy in this area of taxation 
may validly be the basis for Federal regula¬ 
tion of interstate sales or shipments. 

While it is beyond dispute that the exer¬ 
cise of the commerce power by Congress is 
subject to the requirements of the fifth 
amenciment-^C'wnfTt v. Wallace (306 XJ. S. 1, 
14); those requirements are generally satis¬ 
fied where the means of the regulation of 
commerce are appiopriate to a permissible 
end. 

Even if the prohibition imposed In the 
exercise of the commerce power results in 
the destruction of property rights * * * 

there is no deprivation in violation of the 
due process clause of the fifth amendment 
unless the regulation imposed is unreason¬ 
able Wallace v. Hudson-Ducan Co. (98 
P, 2d 985, 991). Here, the Jenkins Act does 
not require the full disclosure of the plain¬ 
tiff's customer list to anyone. The taxing 
authorities of each State receive only the 
names of those customers who are residing 
within the State’s borders. There Is no 
showing that plaintiffs will be harmed by 
the disclosure of these segmental lists to 
competitors. In these circumstances it can¬ 
not be said that the requirement is unrea¬ 
sonable or inappropriate to the permissible 
end of Congress to prevent the xiso of the 
facilities of interstate commerce In evading 
or violating State laws. The right of a mail¬ 
order concern operating In interstate com¬ 
merce to maintain the absolute secrecy of 
its customer list is subject to the right of 
Congress, in the exercise of its commerce 
power, to require the partial disclosure of 
that list to State authorities. 

In Utah Fuel Co, v. Coal Comm'n (806 U. S. 
66), the Supremo Court sustained the jxjwer 
of Congress to go even further in the exer¬ 
cise of its commerce power by requiring the 
submission of detailed business information 
and by authorizing its disclosure to a group 
among whom were competitors of the 
informant. 

Congress may prescribe the "rule by which 
commerce is to be governed," Gibbons v. 
Ogden (9 Wheat, 1, 196). The breadth of 
the power has been frequently expounded by 
the Supreme Court in recent years. 

Finally, os to the contention that the act 
forces a resident of one State to submit to 
the Jurisdiction of a second State, it is the 
power of Oongros.s, not of any State, which 
requires the information to be submitted. 
The act imposes a condition upon tho use 
of the facilities of Interstate commerce, and 
neither obedience nor violation of that con¬ 
dition subjects the plaintiffs to the authority 
of any State. 

This Is the final paragraph of the 
court’s written opinion: 

For the reasons stated with respect to the 
several plaintiffs, judgment is granted for 
the defendant, and the complaint accord¬ 
ingly is dismissed. 

This means that the United States 
court finds the Jenkins Act to be consti¬ 
tutional in every respect and that the 
case brought by these cigarette bootleg¬ 
gers should be dismissed. 

Mr. Speaker. I am glad that the United 
States court has sustained the constitu¬ 
tionality of the Jenkins Act. This law 
will put an end to a very unfair and 
dishonest business practice and will pro¬ 
tect honest business against dishonest 
business. It will also transfer about $S6,- 
000,000 per year from dishonest channels 
into the State treasuries where it mn be 
ua»d for schcKjls and remds and many 
other worthy projects which the States 
must finance. 


Medical Profession Takes IniJiative 
Providing Private Funds for Medical 
Schools 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

OF AHiCANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridayy December 8,1950 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago at a meeting of the house of 
delegates of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, its president, Dr, Elmer L. Hen¬ 
derson, issued a challenge to the medical 
profession to take the initiative in rais¬ 
ing private financing and assistance for 
certain medical schools, rather than 
seeking Federal subsidies. In response 
to this challenge, the American Medical 
Association appropriated $500,000 as a 
nucleus of a fund to be raised for such 
aid of schools throughout the Nation. 

There is constant agitation that the 
Federal Treasury be opened up and all 
medical schools subsidized, whether they 
are State-supported or privately en¬ 
dowed. It is obvious that such conten¬ 
tion Is motivated by the fact that some 
schools are in need of some kind of 
a.ssistance. tois is an is.suc which must 
be met and will be met by the American 
people. 

The medical profession is to be com¬ 
mended for taking tiie initiative in this 
cause. This is no token but a real an<3 
progressive step toward meeting this 
need. With the American Medical Asso* 
ciation actively behind this naovemeni 
and providing this amount of money as 
a nucleus of an adequate fund to 
raised, I am confident that it will be a 
success. 

The board of directors of the Amer* 
lean Medical Association voted unanl* 
mously to make this contribution anc 
place the association behind this move¬ 
ment. Dr. Louis H. Bauer, chairman o 
the board, issued a statement to th' 
association’s house of delegates and a re 
lease of the action taken, which, I be 
lieve, deserves the attention of th 
House membership and the people of thj 
countiT. Because of its importance an 
the importance of this problem, I in 
elude the statement in the Rbcoeb: 

CoEviiwikNo, Btoember 6, 196C.-*The boai 
of trustees of th© Amirloan Medical Assocli 
tloa is pleased to announce to the house « 
delegates that it has appropriated a ha 
million doUwB out of its national educatK 
campaign fund, which was raised to defer 
medical freedom, for the aid and support 
medical schools which are in nmd of add 
tional financing. 

This fund will be given to th© m®di« 
schools for their tnirestrlcted us© in th< 
basic training of future phyilclans, 

This appropriation to aid the medU 
schools has been made possible by the wlcS 
spread public cooperation which the pr 
Iciiion has received from the Amerio 
people in its campalpi against compulw 
he-alth insurance. The fight against sod 
iMd medicine must go on until this issue 1 
been clearly and finally resolved, but 1 
pressure for regimentation of the medl 
pi’desiion ha® greatly lesiened, due to " 
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iiagnificeut putolic support which we have 
-eceived. 

The board oX trustees, therefore, feels that 
Lt is Keeping Xaith with the American people, 
who have given medicine such a splendid 
vcoe of comldonce, when it contributes this 
amount to the medical schools of the Nation. 

There is a growmg public awareness that 
Federal subsidy has come to be a burden, 
not a bounty, for it is bringing intolerable 
increases in taxation, and is dangerously in¬ 
creasing Federal controls over our institu¬ 
tions and the lives of our people 
American medicine feels very strongly that 
it should not seek Federal aid for medical 
schools, until all other means of financing 
have been exhausted. The board of tiustecs 
announced yesterday its belief that funds 
for this purpose could be obtained from pri¬ 
vate sources—and as practical evidence of 
our sincerity of purpose, this appropriation 
has b?en made as the nucleus of a fund 
which we hope will be greatly augnrented by 
contributions from many other sources. 

The board hopes that ihis action will be¬ 
come a stimulus to other professions, indus¬ 
tries, businesses, labor groups, and private 
donors to contribute to this very important 
cause of protecting and advancing the inter¬ 
ests of medical education and the public 
health. 

The American Medical Association urges 
ail its members to contribute Individually to 
this cause, and wc hope that doctors will 
take the lead, in securing contributions from 
other sources. 

Furthermore, the American Medical As¬ 
sociation invites attention to the fact that 
it has been spending about a quarter of a 
million dollars a year for many years pact 
to advance medical education through its 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
and other departments. This appropriation, 
voted today, for an entire new purpose, is 
in addition to nearly $235,000 already budg¬ 
eted for this work during 1951. 

The Nation’s medical schools are of the 
greatest importance to every American citi¬ 
zen and the AMA has had the advancement 
of their standards as one of its main objec¬ 
tives for over 100 yoers. The board of trus¬ 
tees feels that if all other organlssatlons and 
individuals will render support of this 
worthy cause in accordance with their fi¬ 
nancial ability that not only will the finan¬ 
cial security of medical schools be assured, 
but that their freedom will be protected. 


You Cau^t Do Business With the Soviet 

EXTENSION OP BEMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OF V/ASHINGTON 

IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Deoeniber 8,1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am privi¬ 
leged to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record. I am pleased 
to enclose an editorial by a brilliant writ¬ 
er of my district. I feel that it is timely 
to give some of the background of Mr. 
Fred C. Koch, who wrote the editorial 
which I am including with these re- 
maz'ks. 

Mr. Koch was born in Russia. He was 
born in a community that had been 
established by Catherine the Great of 
Russia. In the nineteenth century she 
had persuaded many people of German 
descent to colonize in the fertile valleys 
of the Volga River. Mr. Koch’s fore¬ 
bears were among those who traveled 
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from Germany to settle in Russia. They 
were promised many things, among them 
the privilege of maintaining their own 
language, their own schools, their own 
churches, and they were also promised 
that they would not have to serve in the 
military forces of Russia. Toward the 
end of the nineteenth century this latter 
promise was infringed upon and mem¬ 
bers of these Colonies were pressed into 
Russian military service. Because of 
this and other reasons these good peope 
looked to America and many of them 
came to settle in eastern Washington. 
They have become great citizens. They 
have an understanding* of world affairs, 
not exceeded by any other Americans. 
They appreciate the full meaning of 
American liberties. Because of this 
background, Mr. Koch’s writings carry 
a fuller meaning. During the war and 
immediately following it Mr. Koch served 
in the Office of War Information. For 
a considerable time he was attached at 
Berlin and helped in the reestablishment 
of the German press. It was during 
this service in Berlin that the event 
occurred upon which he bases the follow¬ 
ing editorial: 

For the past 2 days there has boon a 
ringing in my ears. 

It rices to a crescendo every time I read 
the headlines from Korea and hear the lat¬ 
est news flashes about this mess into which 
our supposedly astute foreign-policy experts 
have blundered, pushing before them the 
torn bodies of thousands of fine American 
boys who should be at home finishing their 
school years. 

This rin^'lng is not really a ringing. It’s 
more like a voice, faint, distant, ominous, 
prophetic. 

It’s the voice of a schoolboy, a univei*.sity 
boy, a young chap about 39 in whose home 
I cat one Sunday afternoon in December of 
1945. He had bc^'u in the Army only a few 
moni.hs before this time, but now he was 
back in school, at Heidelberg University, 
Germany. 

I can’t recall this boy’s name offhand. I’d 
have to look it up. But it Isn’t important. 
Meanwhile I’ll Just call him Helmut. 

Helmut, as I said, hud only recently been 
in the army, the German Army. For a 19- 
year-ald, I found him possessed of an amaz¬ 
ing political consciousness and social under¬ 
standing. 

The purpose of my visit with Helmut, 
who was as strange to me as Joe Stalin’s 
sleigh driver, has nothing to do with this 
story, but It waa out of the story that this 
schoolboy’s words struck mo with a force I 
have not been able to forget in those past 6 
yeans, these words that ring in my ears now 
every time I hoar aird road the nows of gap¬ 
ing holes in American lines in Korea, 

Helmut said: 

"You have destroyed us, but you have not 
yot won the war. You have not destroyed 
communism, the enemy that is poised to 
destroy you." 

The war that destroyed Helmut's army was 
won finally by the might and weight of 
American production. Yes; by American 
production of planes, ships, tanks, guns. It 
was won, too, by military strategy—and with 
the blood of American boys. 

But this new war—this war against com¬ 
munism—is something else again. We've 
lost more of this war since VE-day through 
bunglers, dupes, internationalists, illusion¬ 
ists, and traitors in and connected with our 
Government than we have lost In Korea. 

For this new war is one that has been 
waged by the Kremlin long before Helmut’s 
army was destroyed» and It has been waged 
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With an oriental cunning that, with the help 
of the Alger Hisses, made dupes of our dele¬ 
gations at Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, Moscow, 
and wherever else we sat down with the Rus¬ 
sians to plan a future world of peace. 

Our military strategists are one thing; our 
political strategists are something else again. 

They have steered the countiy into a mess 
out of which even the military strategists 
may not get it without a price too fearful 
and awful to contemplate. 

Our fuinbluig State Departmeiit has lost 
move after move in the international game 
with the Kremlin, and by now they have 
committed America’s resources and man¬ 
power to a prospect that portends a global 
struggle which could bleed the country white 
before the Red army of the Soviet even 
mokes its first strike. 

This course to doom was laid partly 
through stupidity, partly through fantastic 
idwalism, partly through sincere but errone¬ 
ous motives—and in a large measure through 
the infiltration of so-called red herrings 
into high places of Government where they 
influenced vital decisions and stoic informa¬ 
tion and plans that have already been of 
valuable assistance to the grand Red scheme. 

Helmut was not the only schoolboy back 
in December 1945 who believed that the war 

as not over—and that very shortly wc would 
have to fight for our lives against com- 
mnnism. 

Ther.» were thousands of American 10- 
year-olds who knew that too. How they know 
it, I don’t know. Perhaps they were not yet 
so encumbered with intellectual weight as to 
have their common sense blunted—a condi¬ 
tion that seems to throw our experts off the 
track time and time again. 

It took only the average brand of Ameri¬ 
can horse sense to see what Helmut saw and 
what so many of our boys saw. Bxxt up there 
in those hir;h places they had their heads 
in the cUmds, apparently. They had their 
heads in the cloiKh while Stalin had his foot 
planted llniily on the ground. 

Right now our poUtlclaus are haggUfip: 
aroi.nd the United Nations Security Council 
table with a bunch who so far have dmnon- 
htraied their chief Interest in the UN to bo 
what they cun get out of the American tax¬ 
payers' pockets. Certainly a very few have 
shown anything but. token aHsir.tuncc in 
a that is purjjortctily a United Nations 
war agahnst aggression. 

Meanwhile our military leaders, who will 
have the sole responsibility for saving this 
Nation from doom, are hamstrung by words, 
bickering, IndeclHlon, and delay foisted upon 
us by these international panhandlers. 

American boys are dying in Korea, I^et 
Americans decide—at once—how best to save 
them. Tell the delegates from Afghanistan, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Iraq, Egypt, Siam, 
Yemen, and all the other countries that have 
nothing to offer in this fight againsl Com¬ 
munist aggression excoj^t their hands 
stretched out toward the American Treas- 
IX y—tell them to go homo and come back 
after this Job is done. Only a very few are 
an asset In a war for survival anyway. About 
DO percent of them (my Lhess) are a liability 
to an all-cmt war effort on our part. 

If bombing of Manchurian bases will save 
several divisions of our own troops, let’s get 
the United Nations off our backs and give 
MacArthur the authority. 

It’s already been proved that when it comes 
to action, the United Nations bolls down to a 
one-man show anyway—an American show, 
The American taxpayer foots the bill and 
sends his boy to fight—everywhere. 

So, let’s let American generals make the 
decisions—-and send the international pan¬ 
handlers home and Mr, Acheson back to his 
State Department. 

If we’re going to lock up that fancy build¬ 
ing for the duration where the blckorors of 
the United Nations meet, it might be a good 
idea to lock up the state Department too. 
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Tile way things are turning out today, they 
were more hindrance than help to us dur¬ 
ing and after the last war—and they could 
mess the deal up again. 

And now our administration Is calling 
upon the American people lor more sacri¬ 
fices 

Well that’s at least a compliment 

In the years since this new thought of 
being a world savior came into its ascend¬ 
ancy in the White House—which goes back 
to 1932—the American people haven’t been 
asked to make sacrifices. Tlie leaders went 
right ahead and sacrificed them and their 
future—at Yalta, at Tehran and at Potsdam. 

They did these things when they should 
have known what Helmut and thousands of 
American schoolboys knew at that time: You 
can’t do business with the Soviet. 


Tribute to William Harvey RitFey, a Con¬ 
federate Soldier^ by Hon. A. WiOis 
Robertson, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Dcce7nbcr 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a tribute by the 
Junior Senator from Virginia I Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson 1, then a Member of Congress from 
the Seventh District of Virginia, deliv¬ 
ered on February 15,1941, at the fuiieral 
of William Harvey Riffey, a Confeder¬ 
ate soldier. The gallant subject of this 
eulogy was the great-grandfather of my 
friend, Bernard W. Chill, honorable citl- 
jsen and a leading lawyer of the State of 
Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

At thk Grave op a CompederaTe Veteran 

Departed friend, as I stand today beside 
your open grave my heart is filled with tender 
memories of the first and only time I over 
saw you; of the clear light that shone from 
the windows of a noble soul; of the gay 
braveness with which you carried the weight 
of 97 winters. When you clasped my hand 
last summer at Lantss Mill you clasped the 
tendrils of my heart. In that touch you 
gave me the inspiration of personal contact 
with a glorious past of which you had been 
an honored part. I placed my arm that day 
around your frail shoulders in affectionate 
acknowledgment of what you symbolized to 
me. It has never been withdrawn. 

As your friends stand here today to do 
honor to your memory, our tears will not 
soften a firm resolve that by no conscious act 
of ours will your fond hopw for the future 
of democracy, the future of the countoy you 
loved, and the ideals for which you fought 
be turned to ashes. Through nearly a whole 
century of honest, upright living you have 
built a monument by which we will be taught 
to remember not where you died but where 
you lived. To me you will always live as I 
knew you last summer when I thought of 
you fys Webster wdd of the vetersas of Bunker 
Hill; ^Venerable sirs, you have com® down 
to us from a previous generation/* And what 
a glorious generation of fair women and 
brave men; of Ideals and the courage of con¬ 
viction. Your Ilf© span covered the most 


trying period of our history, yet you were 
never false to a trust ncr faltered in the face 
of danger But over and above all else you 
clung to the old Rugged Cross and exchanged 
it at last for a crown. 

As we commit your frail remains to 
Mother Earth, we rejoice in knowledge of the 
fact your immortal soul has already taken 
wings of the morning to join that of your 
beloved leader. Stonewall Jackson. As he lay 
mortally wounded in the simple farmhouse 
ai Guinea Station, his dying whisper was: 
“Let us cross the river and rest in the shade 
of the trees.” May you, too, oh departed 
Confederate friend, throughout all eternity, 
rest in the peace and quiet of the shade of 
the New Jerusalem. 


Fly the Flag—Ex-Marine Jack Murphy 
Started Nation-Wide Campaign To Fly 
the Stars and Stripes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, one 
of the finest and most patriotic move¬ 
ments I have heal'd of is the successful 
campaign to fly the flag started by Jack 
Murphy, past commander, Chicago De¬ 
tachment No, 1, Marine Corps League. 

The effect of this campaign, w^hich 
was started in July of this year, has been 
to make Chicago the most American- 
flag-decorated city in the United States. 
Practically every large downtown build¬ 
ing in the Chicago Loop now flies the 
American flag every day. It is an inspir¬ 
ing sight and indicates the high regard 
and respect that the great city of Chicago 
has for the American flag. 

Mr. Mui'phy has been rewarded for his 
efforts by special recognition by the 
mayor of Chicago and the Kiwanis Club, 
as recently recorded in the Illinois 
Marine: 

Fly-the-Flao Campaign Grows 

Kiwanlans throughout the Midwest are co¬ 
operating in a fly-the-fiag campaign inaugu¬ 
rated in July by the Marine Corps League, 
Chicago Detachment No. 1. The campaign. 
Xb designed to Induce property owners and 
managers to fly the Stows and Stripes from 
flagpoles attached to their buildings. 

In support of the campaign the city’s 
mayor issued a proclamation, which reads as 
follows: “The American fiog is the symbol of 
the principles and ideals of freedom and jus¬ 
tice for all mankind for which thousands of 
courageous young Americans In our Armed 
Forces are fighting today to preserve. In 
Tiew of this, it Is most Important that the 
American flag be dl^layed as a constant re¬ 
minder to all of our citleens of their obliga¬ 
tions as Americans and as an example to pri¬ 
vate owners and managers of buildings to do 
the same.** 

Under the slogan, *^Tkm only red we want 
is the red we’ve got in the old red, white, and 
blue/’ the campaign is fast reaching across 
the Nation, Klwanls Clubs are urged to ren¬ 
der leadership to this movement, 
AwmsmmMm from vacan 

The following appointment was received by 
Mr. Murphy recently: 

“Dear Jack: In recognition of your interest 
and service to the benefit of the Marin© Corps 


League and your marked achievement in your 
patriotic campaign in Chicago to fiy the flag 
exemplifying a true American, I herewith 
confirm your appointment as a member of 
the National Americanism Committee, Ma¬ 
rine Corps League, to serve concurrently with 
my administration with the following mem¬ 
bers: Lewis E. Ballard, chairman, 3 08 Hamil¬ 
ton Street, Albany, N. Y., and Jack Brennan, 
member, 65 Lender Street, Jersey City, N. J, 
“Semper fidelis, 

“Maurice E. Fagan, 
^'National Commcnidant** 

Every city in the United States would 
do well to emulate the action taken by 
Chicago by taking up the campaign of 
‘fly the flag.” There never was a time in 
our history when we needed such good 
old-Xashioncd American patriotic inspi¬ 
ration. 

Mr. Murphy is to be commended for 
his persistent patriotic efforts to stimu¬ 
late greater recognition of the American 
flag. It would seem proper that the 
Congress should adopt a resolution 
urging greater public display of the 
American flag. I am preparing such a 
resolution, which I intend to introduce 
in the Eighty-second Congress. 


Shortage of Military Doctors, Nurses, and 
Medical Technicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 8 (tegktative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a year 
ago the Senate unanimously passed a bill 
which had been very carefully drafted to 
meet a most critical situation. I refer to 
S. 1463, a bill to provide urgently needed 
assistance to the schools which train 
America’s doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
public-health experts. That bill was 
completely bipartisan. It was and is en¬ 
dorsed by all of the professional groups 
concerned, with one single exception. 

The bill should have passed in 1949 
The terrible change in world aflalr^ 
which has since occurred makes its im* 
mediate passage by the House a mattei 
of grave national concern. Yet. beoausi 
of the opposition of a powerful groui 
which puts self-interest before that o* 
our war wounded, this measure, on whicl 
the entire Senate of the United Stetei 
is agreed, has not yet been brought bef on 
the House. 

We in the Senate well know how im 
portant are the mattera with which ou 
colleagues in the House have been kep 
so busy. We can well understand hoi 
taporbant meaiures can be overlooke 
because of toe pressure of others whid 
appear even more imnMIately impof 
tant* Nonetheless, I beleve that tool 
of m who are aware of the existence c 
a condition which threatens our entii 
defense effort, and which can be coj 
reoted by action of the House, are unds 
great moral obligation to call such a silt 
ation to the attention of our colleague 
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Therefore, I should like to read into 
the Record a few short paragraphs from, 
an advertisement which appeared in to¬ 
day’s Washington Post, and I should like 
to ask unanimous consent that the en¬ 
tire advertisement appear in the Record 
at the conclusion o? these remarks. 

The opening words of this advertise¬ 
ment read as follows: 

If all-out wai* comes soon, America may 
be short of bombs, taiihs, guns, and trained 
personnel to use them. But there’s another 
shortage that would be an equally grave 
menace to our national safety. It’s the 
shortage of doctors, nurses, and medical 
technicians. 

Because of this lack, atom bomb victims 
would die unattended. Mothers would per¬ 
ish for want of a physician’s help in child¬ 
birth. Epidemics would ravage the country. 

To meet the emergency, the United States 
Senate last year unanimously passed a bill 
to provide Federal aid for medical educa¬ 
tion—and thereby provide more doctors. It 
was a bill that had the support of both major 
parties, of university presidents, and of most 
of the medical schools themselves. It might 
not have been just what the doctors or¬ 
dered—but it was what the Nation needed. 

Today, that bill still awaits action by the 
House of Representatives. 

This, Mr. President, is the situation. 
It can be corrected if the House takes 
action in the few short weeks left in this 
Eighty-first Congress. If that action is 
not taken, a prolonged delay before the 
Eighty-second Congress can act is in¬ 
evitable. Therefore, in the names of 
America’s wounded, and in the light of 
the grave emergency confronting this 
Nation, I respectfully urge that the lead¬ 
ers of both parties in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives see to it that immediate con¬ 
sideration is given the measure so ably 
discussed in Collier’s, 

There being no objection, the adver¬ 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 8, 
19501 

Who’s To Blame for the Doctor Shortage? 

For war—or peace—our need for physicians 
Is critical. Yet a powerful lobby is blocking 
passage of a bill that would enable medical 
schools to turn out many more doctors. 
Learn the bitter truth about the doctor 
shortage—in today’s CoiUor's. 

If all-out war comes soon, America may be 
short of bombs, tanks, guns and trained per¬ 
sonnel to use them. But there’s another 
shortage that would be an equally grave 
menace to our national safety. It's the short¬ 
age of doctors, nurses, and medical tech¬ 
nicians. 

Because of this lack, atom bomb victims 
would die unattended. Mothers would perish 
for want of a physician’s help in childbirth. 
P^idemics would ravage the country. 

To meet the emergency, the United States 
Senate last year unanimously passed a bill to 
provide Federal aid for medical education— 
and thereby provide more doctors. It was 
a bill that had the support of both major 
parties, of university presidents and of most 
of the medical schools themselves. It might 
not have been just what the doctors or- 
dorod—but it was what the Nation needed. 

Today, that bill still awaits action by the 
House of Representatives. What happened? 

You’ll learn the whole shocking story in 
today’s Collier’s. YouTl learn how the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association and it.s omnipresent 
lobby has again and again blocked passage 
of this sorely needed icgiclation. You’ll learn 


how one powerful organization can, and has, 
flouted the wishes and the welfare of an en¬ 
tire nation. 

Just how far are we lagging behind in the 
production of new doctors? Says Albert Q. 
Maisel, in Collier’s: 

“In 1910, our medical schools graduated 
4,440 students, producing one new doctor for 
eveiy 20,000 of our population. By 1940, the 
number of graduates had increased to 5,097, 
but the growth of population had far out¬ 
stripped the increase in doctors. In that 
year, we produced only one doctor for every 
26,000 of our people. In 1950 our lohysiciaii 
output mounted to 6,553 But once again, 
it did not keep pace with population. Wc 
produced this year only one new doctor for 
every 27,000 people ” 

So It’s evident, even by peacetime stand¬ 
ards, that we need more doctors. The out¬ 
break of the Korean fighting, of course, in¬ 
tensified the crisis. Says the Collier’s article: 

“To meet the needs of a 3,000,000-man 
force, the armed services will have to drain 
from civilian life substantially more than 
5,000 physicians and proportionately large 
numbers of dentists, nurses, and techni¬ 
cians. * * ♦ Any further expansion of 

the armed services will require additional 
levies against our already short-handed 
civilian health personnel.” 

Yet, so vigorously has the AMA con¬ 
tinued to fight the medical-education meas¬ 
ure, it has never even been brought to a vote 
in the House of Representatives. It is still 
in committee. 

The chairman of the executive council of 
the Association of Medical Colleges reports 
that 47 of its member schools favor the bill 
and only 16 oppose. He disavowed the ac¬ 
tion of the AMA as “taken independently 
of our association—and without a poll of our 
membership.” 

Why then has the AMA balked a measure 
so widely favored, so obviously in the Interosb 
of the profession, as well as of the public? 
Before you answer that, better read Our 
Alarming Doctor Shortage, by Albert Q. 
Maisel, in Collier’s, on all newsstands now. 

it’s not “socialized medicine” 

The article discussed on this page sets 
forth a serious national problem that, in 
another all-out war, would become a na¬ 
tional catastrophe. The country's medical 
schools must have money In order to expand 
and to reduce the sometimes prohibitive 
cost of medical education. 

There is strong public and professional 
support for financing an expansion program 
with Federal funds. But the leaders of the 
American Medical Association are against 
the idea. So far they have blocked the pas¬ 
sage of legislation which would make such 
a program possible. Collier’s thinks that 
their stand Is wrong, W© appreciate the 
association’s great contributions in main¬ 
taining high professional standards and pro¬ 
tecting public health and safety. Yet in 
this case their attitude seems narrow, and 
their case weak. 

Federal aid to medical education is not 
socialized medicine. While the danger of 
general war and atomic attack against our 
civilian population exists, we hope that the 
AMA leaders will withdraw their opposition. 
The Senate has already passed a bill which 
would provide money to end the doctor 
shortage, If the AMA continues its fight in 
the new Congress, we trust that the law¬ 
makers will have the courage to enact the 
measure anyway in the Interest of urgent 
necessity. (The Editors of Collier’s.) 

COLLIEE'S, 

Th 0 Crotf>elUCoUier PttbUshing Co,, 
New York, N, Y,, Pumishers of CoU 
liefs, the A7nerioan Magazine, 
Woman*$ Home Companion, 


Southern California Citizens Demand That 
Truman Be Impeached and Acheson Be 
Ousted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Deceniber 8,1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
sponding to my statement in the House 
on Monday, December 4, that Truman 
be impeached and Acheson be ousted as 
Secretary of State, I have received a 
flood of telegrams, letters, and cards 
from citizens of southern California. 

I have also heard from all parts of 
the United States expressions of the 
same views which indicate that the peo¬ 
ple are aroused, angry, and have lost 
what little confidence they had in the 
Truman administration and Acheson’s 
foreign policy. 

I received the following telegram from 
Mrs. Edith Lehman which expresses the 
sentiments of thousands of women in 
southern California: 

Hon. Gordon L. McDonough: 

Fifteenth Congressional District and all 
the women of southern California do heart¬ 
ily applaud your request for impeachment 
for President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson. The resentment hero Is growing 
to overwhelming force day by day. I am 
convinced that thousands of women are 
willing to stand on street corners with peti¬ 
tions to be presented to Congress and Sen¬ 
ate calling for such impeachment and de¬ 
manding that in the face of impending world 
chaos the American people feel entitled to 
and demand American representation. May 
I personally add that this telegram reflects 
the feeling of the Crenshaw Republican 
Women, the Southwest Republican Men's 
Club, and the various women’s organiza¬ 
tions which I contact as vice chairman of 
the State Central Committee. Most sincerely 
my congratulations on your courageous 
stand. 

Edith Alban Lehman. 

The following are additional wires 
from citizens of southern California: 

Please continue your demand Truman be 
Impeached. He is tool of pro-Communlst 
advisors. Please urge full-scale cooperation 
with Chlang and Chines© guerrillas. Nation¬ 
alist China is absolutely key to world sur¬ 
vival. Chlang, with American support, can 
roll-back Red tide, then destroy Soviet Union, 
Robert H. Williams Najor Mires. 


Congratulations on good work. High time 
someone took action, 

Leland M* Ford, 


Impeach Truman and oust Acheson and 
clique, 

Mr, and Mrs, Rot Thomas, 


Friend McDonough go ahead with im¬ 
peachment of Truman. Our city Is with you. 

M. MacFarlane, M. D, 


I have just finished writing a latter to 
President Truman demanding that our State 
Department be cleaned up and that secretary 
Acheson be fired, I urge you to do all in 
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your power to correct these disgraceful blun¬ 
ders including the election of Harry S. Tru¬ 
man to another term as our President. 

L. E. Patrick. 

r was delighted to read your statement in 
this morning’s Examiner relative to the im- 
peachmenb of Piesident Truman Most em¬ 
phatically he should be removed from office, 
and Aclieson with him. 

Charles C. Conroy. 


Being a loyal American mother of an Amer¬ 
ican boy, I quite agree that it is high time 
that we the American people put a com¬ 
plete stop to Harry S. Truman’s bungling in 
our affairs and put someone in office who 
knows and understands more clearly this 
business of protecting this wonderful coun¬ 
try of ours. 

Alice B. McClure. 

Just read your article in the Examiner 
about the impeachment of the President 
and Acheson. Why can’t we have action? 
Please act and let’s get them out. 

Mrs. G, Lammert, 


It was a great source of satisfaction to read 
of your demand of the impeachment of our 
President, Harry S, Truman, and I feel that 
you were voicing the thought of 130,000,000 
of our 150,000,000 American men, women, 
and children. 

Stanley Preston. 


I was reading your views on Truman’s im¬ 
peachment. More power to you. 

Clay S. Kinney. 


Read your speech in this morning’s paper. 
You are right. Truman should be im¬ 
peached. Keep up the good work. 

M. KIalovat, 

More power to you in your American call 
for the Impeachment of the President and 
Secretary of State Acheson, and I would in¬ 
clude the entire Cabinet and many civil 
employees who are Pinks and Incompetent 
and unnecessary, as per the marvelous Her¬ 
bert Hoover report. 

J. Marshall Watkins, Sr* 


Your Impeachment approach to the cur¬ 
rent mess is being well received out here. 
Many of us feel that 1952 may be too late to 
save the situation. Keep up the good work. 

George P. Meredith. 


As one of your oonsUtuents, I want to 
commend you for your statemant on the in¬ 
competence of the present administration. 
I am sure there are many others who foci 
the same. Keep up the good work. 

T. D. BlAfiBimY. 

Prom Seattle, Wash.: 

we desire to thank you for recording 
President Impeachment, You shoxUd have 
a pat on the back for iffiis action, 

Mrs. Peed Thompson. 

Prom Detroit, Mich.: 

1 have been saying for 2 years that that 
political accident has been guUty of msd- 
feasanc® and violation of his constitutional 
oath time and time again. How there is 
sufficient power in the House with coalition 
to do the trick. Mr. we must get that guy 
out of the White House, He will completely 
wreck m In the next 2 years. Rress your 
demands and don’t let up. 

iDGAii M, RowwNS^ Sr. 


From San Diego, Calif.: 

Your charges before the House relating to 
the President are in line with popular think¬ 
ing, taut you did not complete the job. 

Everyone knows that Russia is building a 
modern navy of many carrier task forces, and 
that Belgium and other European nations 
are assisting by shipping steel and copper to 
Russia. When that project is completed in 
a few years there will be a war of deadly 
proportions, which the Russians have long 
planned—and bringing our Nation under 
aerial attack, which is not yet possible ex¬ 
cept by isolated attempts 
Yet there is no ultimatum to declare eco¬ 
nomic boycott by our administration. That, 
to my way of thinking is ample grounds for 
impeachment of the administration. 


The Reclamatioit-Park Service Squabble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 

OF 

HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Mo7iday, November Z7), 1950 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted m the Appendix of the Record 
an article by Mr, G. E. Untermann, di¬ 
rector of the board of examiners of the 
State of Utah of the Utah Field House 
of Natural History at the Vernal State 
Park, Utah. It is a timely article, en¬ 
titled ‘‘The Reclamation-Park Service 
Squabble.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The R«CLAMAtldN-PARK SERVICE SjQUABBLE— 
Will the Dams Ruin Dinosaur National 
Monument? 

(By a. E. Untermann) 

In the July 22 issue of the Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post, noted author Bernard DeVoto, a 
former Utahan now residing in Cambridge, 
Mass., asks the question, ‘’Shall we let them 
ruin our national porks?'* 

Mr, DeVoto, in his well written Post ar¬ 
ticle, opposes the activities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the principle of opposltioa 
to both private and public invasion of a 
National Park Service area. However, his 
heavy artillery is leveled specifically at Dino¬ 
saur National Monument In which Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar D. Chapman has re¬ 
cently authorised the construction of Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams. There can 
be no doubt that the Dinosaur National 
Monument controversy prompted Mr, De¬ 
Voto to make his eloquent defense of na¬ 
tional parks as a whole. 

Unlike Mr. DeVoto, the writer U not an 
author of national prominence, but he has 
lived in and adjacent to Dinosaur National 
Monument for 80 years. He has been ranger 
at the monument fc»r several years, and with 
his wife, also a geologist, and former ranger- 
naturalist at Dinosaur, has mapped the ge¬ 
ology of the more than 300 squm:® milm 
which oonstitut© the ^^nt great area of 
the monument, Our knowledge of Dinosaur 
Natiomd Monument has been gaiiMd from 
Intimate, detailed, on-the-spot expwience 
which has given us an cw>*^^wiity to know 
this r^lctt better than probably any living 
persons. If a salesman should know his 
product, as he is admemtshed to do, then 


certainly an author should know his subject 
to properly write about it. When that sub¬ 
ject is 2,000 miles away, as was the case with 
Mr. DeVoto, sitting in Cambridge, Mass., 
writing about Dinosaur National Monument, 
way out in Utah and Colorado, It is difficult 
to know all one should know about the 
material upon which one is expounding. Nor 
does a hasty visit to the area, or digging 
through musty files, give one adequate in¬ 
formation to properly discuss such an in¬ 
volved subject. Had Mr. DeVoto given such 
superficial research to the material which 
has gone into his splendid books, as he has 
apparently given to the Dinosaur National 
Monument discussion, those books would not 
be the excellent works of American litera¬ 
ture which they are. 

The title of Mr. DeVoto’s Post article im¬ 
plies that the Bureau of Reclamation is out 
to destroy our national parks, for “ruin” in¬ 
fers “total destruction of value or ■useful¬ 
ness” Such an appellation will not apply 
to Dinosaur National Monument, for the 
construction of both dams will ailcct only 
20 percent of this vast area. Fully 80 per¬ 
cent Is unaffected by either dam. Dinosaur 
Quarry and vicinity, Jones Hole, Wild Moun¬ 
tain, Pearl Park, Zenobia Peak, Five Springs, 
Douglas Mountain, Happy Hollow, Vale of 
Tears, Blue Mountain, and many other areas, 
are so far removed from the river canyons 
that no actual streams can be seen* And 
what is the nature of the 20 percent of the 
monument which will be modified by the 
construction of Echo Park and Split Moun¬ 
tain Dams? It is principally inaccessible 
canyon country wholly unknown and un¬ 
knowable, 111 its present state, to the general 
public. Probably less than 100 persons have 
seen this portion of the monument and they 
had to risk their lives to do so. Many of 
those who ran the angry rapids in specially 
constructed boats were too busy saving their 
own necks to bother about the scenery. A 
few additional parties have seen the canyons 
from the air. It is not even poseibl© to 
drive to the rims of these canyons as no 
roads lead to overlooks. In fact, there are 
no roads. In only a relatively few places 
would overlooks be feasible* For the greater 
part of any rim drives which may be later 
constructed, no river views would be possible. 
Only the canyons could be seen, not the 
rivers themeelvM. The average visitor to 
Dinosaur National Monument is only aware 
of the Dinosaur Quarry area which is acces¬ 
sible to him* Unfortunately, due to lack of 
funds, this area is in a very limited state of 
development, and proves disappointing to 
many visitors* He does not see the canyons 
and has no way of getting into them. The 
canyon portion of the monument is as re¬ 
mote as the moon so far as the traveling 
public is concerned. 

The construction of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams, with their resultant still- 
water bodiM, will create piotureique lakes 
on the Green and Yampa Rivera, slightly 
more than lOO miles In extent. For the flrst 
time the canyon areas will become safely 
available to the public. Mr. DeVoto con¬ 
temptuously refert to these unique placid 
lakes M “millponds'* and odiously belittles 
them in comparing them with the violent 
turbulence of a white-water stream. A 
cobra-like hypnotic spell seems to come over 
those who so heatedly defend roaring wat«s„ 
and like the cobra. It lures many of them to 
their death. Maj, John Wesley Rowell poel-^ 
ioally named Lodore Otnyon and Bcho Bvk; 
but iMlng a riMlIst as well as a poet, he also 
named Upper and Xjower DliMtinr Btira 
Half Mile, md Whirlpool Qmym* Brnth 
mint Is a line thing in its pumm but 
tmlism make# for lonfevity on these streams* 
No one has a toetathite rwpeet tm the ram-* 
Green and Tampa Blvers thu thoce 
who b ftvfr run tb*wir 
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It has heexi our observation, over a period 
of years, that the stanch defenders of these 
wildly rushing streams are the last ones to 
risk Uieir own nocks running the canyons 
In boats. They agitate for the preservation 
of these terrifying waters for others, but 
want no part of them for themselves. One 
of tho principal purposes of the national 
parks is to protect and preserve the areas 
under their administration lor the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the people. The few intrepid 
boatmen who have so far flirted with lady 
luck on the Green and Ya.mpa Rivers do not 
constitute all the people They represent 
a very small minority and are the first to 
acknowledge it. The great mass of the 
traveling public, those who make up the 
bulk Of the visnors to our national parks mid 
monuments, would just as soon go over Ni¬ 
agara Palls in a barrel as to run Lhe rapids 
and whirlpools dashing through the can¬ 
yons of Dinosaur National Monument. Nor 
could many allord to see the canyons in this 
manner if they wished. Only experienced 
boatmen can come through them alive. The 
fare per pas.senger for these expeditions 
varies from $100 to $i00. depending upon 
how many of the canyons are luii. The 
thrilling experience is worth the money but 
this sort of adventure does not appeal to 
the multhudes. A boat trip on the canyon 
lakes, on the other hand, could be had for 
a few dollars and would be enjoyed by 
everyone. 

Mr. DeVoto leaves the Impression that 
Lodore Canyon will be submerged under 
600 feet of water, the Inference being that 
the inspirational value of this great canyon 
will be destroyed. Actually, the only place 
where the water will be 600 feet deep is right 
at Echo Park Dam. The rapid drop in eleva¬ 
tion in both Lodore and Yampa Canyons 
quickly reduces the upstream depth of water 
In them. Lodore Canyon walls will be re¬ 
duced In height by only one-tenth, and in 
the Yampa Canyon the depth of still water 
1 $ reduced to zero before the upper end of 
the canyon is reached. Here several miles 
of rushing river will remain, wholly unaf¬ 
fected by the dam. The depth of water In 
Sent Mountain Canyon will be less than half 
as great as in any of tho canyons above Echo 
Park, inasmuch as the height of Split Moun¬ 
tain Dam is only 246 feet. The grandeur of 
these areas will be little affected by such 
minor changes. 

With reference to the canyon lakes which 
the dams will create In Dinosaur National 
Monument, Mr. DeVoto states: “No one will 
ever drive 2,000 miles [Atlantic coast visitors] 
to row a boat; no one will over seek recreation 
In a national park except for * the 

unique experience of awe and wonder that 
an untouched wilderness spectacle provides.’* 
(Mr. DeVoto dogmatically presumes to speak 
for everyone.) As a member of the National 
Parks Advisory Board, he surely must have 
heard of the one and a half million visitors 
who annually swarm over Hoover Dam and 
Lake Mead, many of whom drive more than 
2,000 miles to “row a boat’* in temperatures 
up to 120". Apparently millions of Ameri¬ 
cans do not share Mr. DeVoto’a violent antip¬ 
athy for the works of man or his hatred for 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It can be as¬ 
sumed, then, that millions will also Hock to 
the Green and Yampa Canyon lakes to row 
a boat, to fish, bathe, and enjoy water sports 
in cool, delightful temperatures, amid spec¬ 
tacular scenery which they will have been 
enabled to see for the first time, because 
quiet water has at last mad© it accessible. 
For those who feel they must have wilderness 
untouched by the hand of man, 80 percent 
of Dinosaur National Monument alone re¬ 
mains as nature, the sculptor, left it In 
addition, for the simon-pure nature lover, 
there are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of primitive areas and untouched wild- 
©rnesi in western America for those who 
insist on natui’e in the raw. It remains un¬ 


touched mainly because only with dilliculty 
can anyone gei. m there to touch it. 

Alternate sites have been proposed for 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams, oul- 
cide the monument. Mr Da Veto, in his 
Post article, lefers to the testimony of Gen. 
U S. Grant III, who sugsested downstream 
Sites as substitutes In recognition of 
Utah’s ICO years of irrigation, we have a 
saying to the effect that “a good Mormon 
ca-n make water luii up hill.” But even the 
best Mormon could never push water as far 
up hiil as would bo required by General 
Grant’s alternate downctreani cites. 

Since the Colorado Rr^cr agreement of 
1922, it has taken the upcer-basin States 26 
years to agree upon a division of water 
among tliemsclvcc. Utah’s share in tins di¬ 
vision IS 23 percent In order to use the 
water aDccatcd to her, dams must be built 
where it can be taken out of the river and 
diverted to State use. I^aturc has provided 
limited sites and they must be utilised to 
the best advantage where they arc The 
Dinosaur National Monument damsites have 
proven the only satisfactory locations for 
the dams, for several reasons Water stored 
back of these dams would lie in deep, cool 
canyons where evaporation losses would be 
at a minimum. It is poor engineering to 
store water in flat, open areas \/here the sun 
can beat down on shallow reservoirs and 
dissipate their contents through excessive 
evaporation. Any other sites than those in 
Dinosaur National Monument involve an 
additional loss of several hundred thousand 
acre-feet of water annually by exaporation 
alone. The upstream site mentioned in Mr. 
De Veto's article, is subject to excessive evap¬ 
oration losses and is also threatened with 
salinity, which would ultimately make the 
water unfit for domestic use The power 
developed at Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams is nearest the power market demand 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming, revenues 
from which are tho principal means of re¬ 
paying the cost of these projects. Oppo¬ 
nents of western reclamation, like Mr D© 
Voto, attempt to create the impression that 
the taxpayer’s money is betng poured down 
a bottomless hole. These projects are self- 
liquidating. The Federal funds which build 
them are loans, not gifts. If we can give 
billions to foreign lands without much pros¬ 
pect of a return, surely we can lend money 
for the development of our own American 
West when that money is repayable. 

At mass meetings held in the summer of 
1936, in Vernal, Utah, and Craig, Colo., 
fully 2 years before the monument was 
Increased to its present size, officials of the 
Park Service gave assurance to the people of 
these areas that the enlargement of Dinosaur 
National Monument, to include the river 
canyons, would not Interfere with the future 
development of power and irrigation projects 
on the Green and Yampa rivers, Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman's decision in favor of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in the Dinosaur 
National Monument controversy, honors this 
commitment. National Park Service Direc¬ 
tor Newton B. Drury, has sportingly agreed 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion in fully developing the recreational 
possibilities of the area. 

While both the National Park Service and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are members of 
the Interior Department family, Mr. DeVoto 
finds it extremely difficult to say anything 
civil about his sister agency. Ho would have 
us believe that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is underhanded, treacherous, and a dyed-in- 
the-wool villain. Only the Park Service 
plays a virtuous role in his story. Reclama¬ 
tion withdrawals, Mr. DeVoto implies, have 
been illegal, unpubliclzed, and tricky. The 
writer's personal observation has been that 
the cooperation between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the National Park Service 
has been excellent in all those instances 
which have come to his attention. The per¬ 


sonnel of both agencies have worked beauti¬ 
fully together Furthermore, a number of 
Reclamation w/ithdrawals preceded and 
hi^d prior right over National Park jinisdic- 
tion in certain areas. It was the Park Serv¬ 
ice which invaded the domain of the Bureau 
of Reclamation rather than the Bureau hav¬ 
ing invaded National Park Service areas 

Nor IS the Park Service entirely with clean 
hands when it comes to publicizing its ovv^n 
expansion program. Has Mr. DoVoto con¬ 
veniently fo: gotten the attempted National 
Park Service “land grab” involving the pro- 
poced Escalante National Monument of 
Utah? Several years ago an oil company 
map showing the pioposed Escalante Monu¬ 
ment came to the attention ol the Gox'ernor 
of Utah It was the first time he had ever 
heard of the proposal to set a vast area of 
his State aside as a new national monument, 
and this in a State which already has nine 
national menuments and two national parks. 
The public learned of it only after certain 
adverse publicity nipped the project in the 
bud Now the proposed Escalante National 
Monument no longer appears on any map, 
end things in the State of Utah are serene. 

Planning of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
for the most part, is a long-range program. 
It attempts to anticipate both power and 
water needs of the future. With tho tre¬ 
mendous population growth of the United 
Slates of America, and its heavy westward 
migration, it is necessary to provide for these 
now demands. After what has happened in 
New York City, with its critical water short¬ 
age, a shortage so critical that you had to 
ask for a glass of water in a restaurant, it 
should no longer be difficult for an easterner 
to appreciate the need for conservation of 
water resources. These resources are far 
more limited in the West than they are in 
the East, so that our need for conservation 
is greater. Belated steps to augment its 
water supply are now being taken by New 
York City, but tho full effect of this pro¬ 
gram may not be felt for another 10 years. 

Archaeologists of some future day may 
find an abandoned city on the present alto 
of New York, axid ponder the question of 
why It was deserted. Poor planning and a 
cycle of dry years could make this more than 
fiction. From 1060 A. D. to 1300 A. D., a 
great civillzatioxx in our American South¬ 
west abandoned the whole northern portion 
of the plateau region, left large cities with 
multlstoricd dwellings and vanished into 
the dimness of the past. This was the culture 
of classic pueblo time, referi'ed to by arche¬ 
ologists as Pueblo III or the Great Pueblo 
period. It was the time when those people 
were at the height of their civilization and 
has been dscrlbed as “the stage of largo com¬ 
munities, great development of the arts, and 
growth of intensive local specialization/* It 
makes one stop and think how aptly this 
describes the civilization of our own time. 
Why did these great people vanish? No 
one knows all the answers, but the long 
droughts of this period are thought to have 
been the prhxclpal contributing factor to 
their mysterious disappearance. 

The more widely scattered our power de¬ 
velopments are the more secure will America 
be, During wartime, ©apecially, is it dis¬ 
astrous to have industry centralized and 
present the enemy with a sitting-duck target 
which neutralizes our struggle for survival. 
Decentralization of industi^y is the accepted 
thing, not only as a war safety factor, but 
because it decexxtralizes populations as well, 
and ma?:es for better living than can be 
enjoyed under crowded conditions. And how 
are we going to decentralize Industry and 
population if we don’t have the power and 
the water to support them? 

Mr. DeVoto would have us cease building 
dams and generating electric power because 
atomic energy may make it obsolete in 26 
years. He does not a«k us to stop digging 
coal or drilling for oil, though it is well 
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known that atomic energy has been proposed 
as substitutes for ftiels He only wants us 
to stop building dams. (They spoil his scen¬ 
ery ) But what about water? Even the 
wildest Buck Rogers scheme has never sug¬ 
gested that atomic energy was going to re¬ 
place water for either domestic use or irri¬ 
gation The Atomic Age will still see the 
Bureau of Reclamation engaged in a needed 
construction program. 

As a parting shot Mr. DeVoto cannot resist 
taking a last crack at his sister agency, in 
the Department of Interior, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, by again accusing it of destroy¬ 
ing the national parks and making them so 
undesmable that neither he nor his grand¬ 
children will any longer want them (How 
bitter these family quarrels can become.) 
Docs conservation mean setting an inacces¬ 
sible area aside and keeping it that way? If 
no one can see these natural wonders, be¬ 
cause they ctuuiot be reached, then for whom 
are they being preserved? 

Mr DeVoto need have no fear. The West 
will always abound in vast areas whore both 
he and his grandchildren can climb the 
di^'/y heights and exclaim In breathless 
ecstasy, “Ah wilderness I “ 


Is GOP Streegth Sign of Isolationism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or* 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SEINATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled 'Ts GOP Strength Sign of Iso¬ 
lationism?" published in the Provo 
(Utah) Daily Herald, on November 28, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

la GOP Strength Sign of Isolationism? 

All over Western Europe, the political 
pimdita were getting wrinkles in Uiolr fore¬ 
heads over what they thought was going to 
happen in iho now United States Congress. 

They weren’t very sure what it would be, 
but they didn't think they’d like it. 

And a» they peered again at the ©lection 
results, which by now are pretty much his¬ 
tory, they kept seeing a nasty word: ‘Tso- 
lattonlsm.” 

It’» time tlwy took another look. 

While they were indulging in a little self- 
pity, the newly elected United States Be- 
pubheans were saying things that made Iso- 
lationiam look as dead as the Bull Moose 
Party, 

Said victorious Senator Eob»rt A. Taft, 
otherwise known as Mr. Bepubllcan: 

“Anybody Is an idiot who calls anybody 
else an iwlationiit, How can we be Isola- 
tloniits when we are involved in wars and 
treatiea and every kind of International re¬ 
lationship?** 

Said Senator-elect Bvmirrr M, mmsm, of 
Illinois, when asked by the United States 
Hews Mid World Beport if he saw any out¬ 
cropping ol isolationism ha his State; 

‘*I think p«o]^e are beglanlnf to think 
about thehr country ami its^ survival and 
that they Aa want these (foreign aid) pro¬ 
grams thoroughly eacploied and Investlgsrted, 
They want to see what we’re getting for omr 
money.” 

That seems to wrap up the sentimeats of 
all the others, too. 


Nobody (not even the men in the Krem¬ 
lin, v/ho would like to) can read the end of 
Marshall plan aid in such statements. 

But they should be able to see that United 
States help is not going on and on, like an 
Inheritance from a nice old uncle, while 
western Europe does nothing in return. 

The French, for Instance, are scared they 
won’t get enough arms from that nice Uncle 
Sam to help them build up strength against 
another uncle, this one a villain named Joe. 
But the French won’t go along with the 
nice uncle’s idea that we ought to use the 
Geiinans as part of the defenses of west¬ 
ern Euiope. 

The British are piqued because they think 
the nice uncle has no right to object if 
Marshall plan aid is used to promote na¬ 
tionalization of British industry. 

And western Germany is so busy with a 
boom, in civilian goods Industrial produc¬ 
tion much moie than anybody expected it 
would be when the Marshall plan was to end 
In 1952. 

All over the Western World, as a matter 
of fact, the dollar famine seems to be over. 
We’re buying more abroad than we’re sell¬ 
ing, and we’re paying higher prices, too. 

For a long time, the official name for 
Marshall plan has been the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration. It now begins to 
look like the cooperation could work both 
ways. A lot of EGA countries are putting 
money in the bank which they could use for 
a little self-support. A lot of EGA coun¬ 
tries have vital raw materials wc need, 
which, It seems reasonable, we ought to be 
able to get in some way without handing 
out more dollars or. In some cases, gold. 

As a result of tho election, the nice un¬ 
cle’s Congress appears bent on looking Into 
these points in a businesslike way. 

If that be isolationism, let the pessimists 
make the most of it. 


W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, 
National Soturity Resources Board 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH McKEUAR 

OF TBNNESSIIF 

IN TliE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
M07iday, November 27), tOSO 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, two 
great magazines have recently published 
almost Identical articles regarding the 
Honorable W. Stuart Symington, chair¬ 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, one of the finest and ablest and 
most efficient ofilcers of our national gov¬ 
ernment and one of the most perfect gen¬ 
tlemen I ever knew. He is courteous to 
the nth degree, honest, highly educated, 
and worthy. Mr. Symington was for¬ 
merly Secretary of Air, and Is now chair¬ 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. They are very fine articles about 
Mr, Symington. He deserves every word 
which may be said in hts praise. 

I ask unanimous consent to place one 
of those articks that appeared in the 
Reader's Digest of December 1959 in the 
AppenciE ol the Recodd. 1 think all of 
us know Mr. Sym.h^m He Is a grand 
man, and he is making m m grand chah’- 
man of the National Swurfty Eewurces 
Board. He made a wonderful record as 
l^retary of Air, 

X think: the permanent RacemD aught to 
contain one of these articles, and I hope 


there will be no objection. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to put this article in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Symington: Boss op the Home Feont 

**Theie are three big jobs in the Govern¬ 
ment new, besides the President’s,” sa 3 rs 
Claik Clifford, former assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent “They are Acheson’s, Marshall’s, and 
Symington’s.” This being approximately so, 
it is pertinent to ask whether W. SUiai’t 
Symington is a good man for his Job—that of 
mobilizing America’s resources for an in¬ 
creasingly hot war. He is still moic or less 
a stranger in national life. 

Among the importaxrt things to know 
about the Chairman of our National Secu¬ 
rity Resources Board are what he is not. 
For instance, although he is known as a 
member ol the President’s “Missouri gang,” 
he is no more from Missouri than, say, Ferenc 
Nagy, former premier of Hungary, is from 
the Virginia farm where ho has lived re¬ 
cently. Likewise he is neither the sociaHte 
scion of a rich family nor a playboy. He 
does, however, have style. He Is immensely 
handsome in a rugged way, and a superior 
athlete. He has a quick, searching, clastic 
mind, direct and logical. His social behavior 
is as effortless as his golf swing, and as effec¬ 
tive. li he tells a story, dances the Charles¬ 
ton, or testifies before a committee, tho ac¬ 
tion carries a certain innate air of disUnc- 
tion, as if this were. Indeed, the right thing 
to do and the rlidit way to do It, 

Symingtoxr’s job as Chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Security B©.nourecs Board can be de¬ 
fined in a general way as that of an assistant 
president in charge of coordinating the home 
front, its human and material resources. 
The Board, mad© up of the Secretaries of 
Defense* State, Interior, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, Labor, and the Treasury, was created 
In 1947 at the time the Armed Forces were 
unified. It is not an'operating agency but a 
staff agency: it plans and supervises. Thus, 
when Congress authorized a system of 
priorities, allocations of strategic materials, 
standby price and wajje controls, and regu¬ 
lations of agricultural and power production, 
authority to operate the law was delegated 
to the Departments of Commerce, Interior, 
and Agriculture, which have the staff and 
facilities to do so. Their chiefs meet as 
NSRB board members to iron out any con- 
fiicts, and It is part of Symington's job to 
arbitrate such confiicts. In case of failure 
to agree, he makes the derision. His au¬ 
thority is subject to reversal only by th© 
President. 

Five years ago Symington was merely a 
iuccensful manufacturer of electric fum and 
small ©lictric moton. What put him where 
he is today? 

W. (far William) Stuart Symlngtoa HI 
was born on Jun© 26,1001, in Amherat, Mass., 
th© stcond child and first son of William 
Stuart Symington II and Emily Harrison, 
both of whoft© southtrn families were ruined 
financially by th© Civil War. Stuart’s father 
was a professor of Ramanc© languagea at 
Amherst College, When children began tc 
accumulate—she all told—W. Stuart 11 da» 
elded to give up teaching and «tudy law al 
New York University law fichocjL The m* 
oeaiitles of life came from hi« tiny eavingi 
and the imaU amaunti he could earn Iron 
doing •teansliiticaE^ After the law dep-e© thi 
family moved to Balttmort. into a honw 
which hM imn deaerUmd by one member m 
**djifinit®ly on the wremg aide of the tracks.' 
Thereafter the older ehiWeen often war 
farmed oLd to frlenda and relatives wh 
could lurnlih some of the amenitiii lackin 
in their own household. 

Stuart was a gifted child. His older alsti 
Louie® rememliwt **Stuart did everythin 
weU from the beginning.” At 10 ht askij 
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for and got the Encyclopedia Bntaiinica for 
Christmas, And what he learned he lilted to 
show off, “Ho wasn’t a comfortable person 
to be around,” says one of his contempo¬ 
raries. “As a matter of fact,” another re¬ 
calls, “he was pure poison.” 

At the time Stuart was growing up. his 
father’s six brothers, who also lived in Bal¬ 
timore, were reestablishing the family for¬ 
tunes in a substantial way. Stuart thus was 
exposed to wealth and the land of life it 
bought. His cousins went to private schools. 
He and bis brothers went to public school. 
“Sometime© we were poor,” Stuait says to¬ 
day “I mean poor. And I wanted to do 
the things the otheis could afford to do ” 

He set about effecting this in the most di¬ 
rect ways he knew. He had a paper route; 
one summer ho sold bottled spring water 
from his coaster wagon; another i^ear, when 
he was 15, he worked on a lathe turning shell 
casings for the Russians (it was 1916). The 
summers of his college years he worked as 
a cub reporter on the Baltimore Sun, cover¬ 
ing sports and local politics, and he con¬ 
tinued to read insatiably. 

In 1918 he managed to get In the Army 
for a few months before the war ended. By 
then his father’s law business had taken a 
turn for the better, and there was enough 
money to send him to Yale, where he played 
on the tennis team, reported for the News, 
got . atlsfactory grades, and was an all¬ 
round campus success. Then one holiday, 
while visiting his Yale roommate in Wash¬ 
ington, he met Evelyn (“Eve”) Wadsworth, 
whose father was Senator James Wads¬ 
worth,, of New York. She was lovely, 
charming, and talented, but most Impor¬ 
tant. as Stuart reported to his family, “She’s 
a girl who can think.” They were manied 
in 1924. 

Stuart’s education in human values really 
began in his first post-college years. Ho had 
a job with an uncle’s company In Rochester, 
N. Y., as an apprentice molder—heavy work 
at long hours. There in the murk and smoke 
of the foundry, as he giew to know the dust- 
caked figures who were his fellow workers 
and teachers, he began to realize something 
about the lives and aspirations of ordinary 
men. 

His marriage, too, had complex effect on 
Stuart’s life. In Evo he had a wife whoso 
tact and intuition smoothed his impationco 
with people, and whose own patience en¬ 
dured even the long evenings of their early 
marriage when he was off at night school, 
studying higher mathematics, metallurgy, 
and electrical engineering, The marriage also 
brought him his first and lifelong hero, hla 
father-in-law. James Wadsworth, a loading 
political figure in that Republican ora, is a 
man of groat wisdom and Integrity, combined 
with humor and tolerance. Admiration for 
him and his concept of public service was im¬ 
portant in shaping Symington into the kind 
of public servant ho Is. 

But meantime Eve’s parents and her as¬ 
sorted relatives and friends were rich. 
Symington's boyhood urge “to do what the 
others could afford to do” was not magnified 
a hundredfold. For 7 years, with his uncle’s 
companies, ho steadily widened his experi¬ 
ence, at increasingly bigger salaries. But 
he was not getting rich, 

“I realized early in life,” he recalls, “that 
the only way to make real money is to got 
in on the ground floor of something and 
build an equity.” His chance came in the 
radio business. Independently he had en¬ 
tered the radio-parts field, and soon he 
talked his uncles into a $600,000 Investment 
in the Colonial Radio Corp. Ho merged his 
parts business with it, became president and 
a substantial stockholder, and proceeded to 
build it into one of the biggest companies 
of its kind. Thereby he mad© his first, and 
fairly large, io»‘?uno. Soon afterward ho 
had a chance to do a aimiiar Job on the Rust- 
lew Iron & Steel Co,, owned by his friend, 


Charles Payson. He teak a stock option as 
part of his pay and so remvigorated the com¬ 
pany that v/hen it was sold later his holdings 
made him really rich. 

It was during this interval, when he was 
doing some of the hardest work of his lile, 
that he acquired his reputation as a “play¬ 
boy ” He and Eve and their two small sons, 
William Stuart IV and James Wadswoilh, 
had moved to New York in 1933 As hand¬ 
some, well-off, personable young people, they 
were immediately in demand socially. Eve 
was naturally gay, and Sruait had long since 
mellowed. “We had a lot of iun,” he recalls. 
“No one ever liked better than I did to spend 
an evening at El Morocco. We could be up 
ail night and go right on to play tennis the 
next morning. Age has taken care of that.” 

Another thing that happened was that Eve 
suddenly became a celebrity. At a night¬ 
club chaiity paity she had helped fill out the 
entertainmc>it by singing a few songs. She 
was so good that shortly she was being 
booked into such places as the Widdorl’s 
Sert Room, earning a reputed $1,0C0 a week 
as a “society singer.” Stuart was a proud 
and devoted fan. “I suppose that added to 
the playboy idea,” he says. 

With his fortune now secure, Symington 
could have indulged any fancies he chose. 
But, as Clark Clifford has said of him, “in¬ 
ertia to Stu is like bubonic plague to other 
people. He can’t stand still. He wants and 
needs a challenge at all times.” Soon he was 
looking around for something to organize, 
and within the year came the job that Indi¬ 
rectly was to land him in Washington. 

The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co, 
of St. Louis, manufacturers of electric fans 
and of small motors such as are used in fans 
and refrigerators, was a good company that 
needed a complete overhaul by a new man¬ 
agement. Fiiends nominated Symington for 
the job, and in 1938 the family moved to St. 
Louis. 

Symington by this time had worked out a 
standard procedure for curing sick busi¬ 
nesses. His methods were all applied at 
Emerson Electric, with suitably electric 
results. 

By 1940-41 the dcfcn.se program was begin¬ 
ning to bite into the domestic economy, unci 
Symington looked around for something of a 
military nature to which he could convert. 
He decided Emerson could build bomber tur- 
rcus, and he bombarded Washington with re- 
quoGt.s for a contract. By the end of the war 
ho was turning out turrets at a rate in excess 
of $100,000,000 a year. 

Naturally there wore many xiroduction 
problems, and at one jioUit the .situation was 
so muddied that the House “watchdog” com¬ 
mittee under Andrew May ftartod an investi¬ 
gation. Later, Senator Truman, head of tiie 
corresponding committee in the Senate, 
talked at length with Symington and was 
deeply impre.ssccl. Ho left Symington with 
the heartening and, as It turned out, accu¬ 
rate opinion that “it isn’t you who ought to 
be Invostigatocl, it’s the people who wanted 
you to be Investigated,” 

In 1046 Secretary of tho Treasury John 
Snyder suggested Symington as a good man 
to head the Surplus Property Board, and 
President Truman readily agreed. Surprised 
and flattered, Symington accepted, Ho has 
been in Washington ever since. 

As Surplus Property Administrator, he was 
charged with disposing of many billions* 
worth of Oovornment property, from 01 
toothpaste to huge manufacturing plants. 
The aclminiairativo machine had been 
clogged by frequent disagreement within its 
threo-man board. At Symington’s insistence, 
he was given sole executive reaponsibUity, 
and the agency bt‘gan to function smoothly. 

Later the President offered him the post of 
Asaiaiant Secretary of War for Air. Sym¬ 
ington knew and liked many of tlic Air ofUcers 
through his turrot-buildnig experience and 


he brlieved in air power. He took the job, 
and when Air was given its own identity 
under the Unification Act, he became the 
first Secretary of the Air Foice, 

He fought for Air Force objectives-espe- 
cially the TO-gioup program and the B '^5 
supoibomber—with all Ins characteristic 
oners/ and persuasiveness. But by last 
January he had come to foci that neither 
he nor the Air Force had much to gain under 
economy-bent Louis Johnson’s rule, and was 
receptive, therefore, when the President of¬ 
fered him the chairmanship oi the National 
Security Resouiccs Board. 

The post seemed tailoied for him, and he 
for it The chairmanship had been vacant 
15 months. Thcie was a big job of revitaliz¬ 
ing and reorganising to do Symington 
spent weeks reading up on what the 
Boaid had done and should be doing. Then 
he started moving people aimind the check¬ 
erboard and began recruiting from the out¬ 
side. He simplified office functions and pro¬ 
cedures. By the time the Korean crisis 
came along, the NSRB was a going concern. 

Korea suddenly lifted the NSRB’s functions 
out of the area of theory into that of im¬ 
mediate and urgent fact. Symington’s lile 
since then has been practically a nonstop 
series of meetings to attend, committees to 
recruit, reports to read and listen to, sur¬ 
veys and i)lans and negotiations. Un¬ 
doubtedly he enjoys it. “He’s like a good 
horse,” one of his friends has said, “always 
ready for the next fence. Of course, the 
best horses sometimes break their necks that 
way.” 

Probably Symington has a spill or two 
ahead of him in his present job. But ho is 
a great executive, by almost universal ac¬ 
knowledgment one of tho best in the admin¬ 
istration. He has enthusiasm, Intuition, 
persuasiveness, directness (“an instinct for 
the Jugular,” as one of his staff says) —and 
he has learned to be likable, “Tho thing 
I’m proud of,” ho said recently, “is the 
ability to get along with all kinds of peo¬ 
ple”—a justifiable pride, considering hla 
early ability to antagonize people. 

From two seasoned political philosophers, 
Wadsworth and the late O. Max Gardner— 
Symington ha.s learned to xmdorstand the 
proce.sHes of ])nictlcal democracy, to realize 
that it is fallible unci often inefficient, and 
that such flaws go along with the idea of 
freedom. He has ItMirned also that Congress¬ 
men and Senators are, on the whole, intelU- 
gent and sincere people, whose views deserve 
honest respect, and that the way to earn 
their respect is to bo direct and factual with 
them. As a result, Symington’s relations 
with Congrc.ss uro marked by an almost un¬ 
heard-of mutual cordiality. Those relations 
will count during tho next months, whil© 
the defense program, still new and ili-do- 
flned, gathers momentum and mass. 

The central is.sue Is whether we should re¬ 
arm merely enough to make the Russians 
think twiee before attacking us or enough 
to fight and win a war with thorn if it 
comes. There are many degrees of t)pinion 
as to what should he done. Symington’s 
is: “We’ve got to get strong quick. If wa 
don’t, they’re going to hit ua wiien they have 
enough bombs.” Until there la a decision, 
the size of Symlngton’w job—how much mo¬ 
bilization? How many controls?”—will re¬ 
main indeterminate. 

If there is all-out moblUzatlon or some¬ 
thing approaching it, the present aystem of 
delegating controls to the Cabinet depart- 
montH probably will end. and aprcial agisn- 
cies such as the late WPB and OP A will he 
formed again, with mmvum at tim top to 
coordinate them. “If that should happen,” 
Symington says, “I don't know whether they 
wotild want me or iiomrbcdy else to run It. 
That’s unimportant.” But if h© were asked 
to stay, to free IIPh high©it Jninn in hir- 
tory, there h nu d<mbt v/nut*.t!.*vrr what his 
answer would bo. 
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RecapitalatioH of Past Speeclscs asd a 
Backsight oil AM A To Ee Considered ia 
llie Light of Its Present-Day Prcacli- 
Memis—Pari 5 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

iON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN TPIE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Dccanhcr B, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech is the fifth in a senes 
of broadcasts and was delivered over ra¬ 
dio station WOW, on October 27, 1950, 
and is shocking,ly enlightening as to the 
contributions which the old AMA balk¬ 
ing horse of true medical progress has 
practiced in the past which disagree so 
tremendously wdth its present-day 
mouthings. The speech is as follows: 

In previous broadcasts I have cxplulnccl 
many times that I lavored President Tru¬ 
man’s health plan as contained in one Sen¬ 
ate and tv7() HoiUio bills, except that I was 
a.gainst the piovihion requiring total pay¬ 
ment v£ 2 percent on a $4,800 salary, and 
favored an amendment which would require 
a payment of 2 percent on a salary not to ex¬ 
ceed $3,000 or $3,000. The reason I favor 
thin amendment is because it would permit 
privatcj ijuairanco companies of every kind, 
fraternal and otherwise, to still atuy in the 
health liumrance held and continue to pros¬ 
per. X am ulflt) against that pari of chapter 
7 of the President'a health plan which pro¬ 
vides for compulsory health insurance, be¬ 
cause that would require a duplication of in¬ 
surance programs for niilroud, packinglmuHe, 
public iK)wer and utility workers, veterans of 
World War I and II, and many other em¬ 
ployed persons who already have satlsfaetory 
health programs, and persons having private 
Insurance polices to their own liking. 

I want to repeat again that I have been 
oppoicd always to socialism, socialljaad medi¬ 
cine, and compulsory health Insurance, and 
that tiiere is no program pending in the Oon- 
grewi to establish soclallssed medicine. In 
this campaign I have learned that the minds 
of some docttjrs are like the pupil of the eye, 
the more light you throw on It the more it 
otmtracts. If those doctors who continue to 
diagiujue S. 1079 as etxJiaUgied medicine have 
no bettor diaguusUc skill In their medical 
practice, then 1 say, God help their patients. 

1 called attention previously to the fact 
that my opponent permitted his free mail 
privilege, to the tun© of 112,000 speeches, to 
be used by labor‘’baiting Now York City In¬ 
terests, thus depriving the Pott Office De¬ 
partment of at least $3,360 in revenue; that 
my opponent carried two sleepers oxi his con¬ 
gressional payroll who were Omaha lawyers, 
when they were supposed to be clerks In his 
Washington office and that these two men 
drew during the 6 years my opponent was 
In Congrew a total sum of $5,904.89; that 
my opponent gave away to a member of the 
other body and to two Oangre«men, one, 
an lomn, all of the yearbooks and other 
books accumulated for the beneht of the 
Second Congressional District and also dis¬ 
posed of, to persons unknown, all of the farm 
bulletins, pamphlets, and oth«r minor Gov¬ 
ernment publications wMch were sdlocated 
to him for the p»ple of the Second Oon- 
gresilonal District; and that my opponent 
by this means mad® It difficult f<» me to 
nil orders for Government books and pubU- 
cations, 

1 also told my listeners about the an¬ 
tagonistic record which my opponent had 


us far as anricultuie, labor, veterans, and 
the people, generally, of this district are con¬ 
cerned; that I had served the people of this 
district including agricultuie, laoor, and vet¬ 
erans fairly and well and did not vote 
against one law beneilciui to agriculture, 
labor, and veterans, except the runaway, 
bankrupting, and lantastic veteran pension 
bill, which would have bankrupt the Nation; 
that I kept my promif-es to the people and 
also followed out the promises made in the 
Bamocratic platform; that I was not a rub¬ 
ber stamp lor the administration or the 
President or anyone else, but in matters 
which were irot covered by the Democratic 
platform, I felt duty-bound to exercise my 
own judgment and consequently voted for 
the Spanisli-American War Veterans assist¬ 
ance bill and voted to pass it over President 
Truman’s veto; that I supported S. 87, the 
bill which gave the postal workers who were 
veterans of World War II, an added increase 
In seniority salary and voted to p.ass it over 
the President’.s veto; that I voted for the 
communistic contiol bill and voted to pass 
It over the President’s veto. I also voted 
against the Keir natural gas bill and tide- 
lands oil bill which would have syphoned 
money which the people of the. State ot Ne¬ 
braska weie concerned In, back to selfish in¬ 
terests. 

I want to assure you that no one has ever 
tried harder to be fair to the masses of the 
people and endeavor to give them a C<wern- 
ment of the people, by the people, end for 
the people, instead of a Goveimment of, by, 
and lor scliit.h interests. 

Since the AMA is f.pearheadlng the reac¬ 
tionary Republican Party all over the Na¬ 
tion, in this campaign, and the Republican 
Party is not running this year and seems 
to have gone into hiding or gone out of 
business entirely, I will address my remarks 
now to the American Medical Association's 
record on health leglslnllon, heenusd there 
is no one else left to fight this campaign 
agaln.st me, 

Tho American Medical Association, in its 
muUl-milU(m"Ci<»nfir advertislnf; eainpni‘Ui, 
boasts it has convinced the American pctvpio 
that “no country on earth can surpass 
America’s leadership in medical care and 
progress.” It is generally true that Ameri¬ 
can medicine leads the world, but four out 
of five Americans today need financial help 
to rxioot serious Illness, One out of every two 
babies dying today could be saved; one out 
of every three nxtithers dying in childbirth 
dies needlessly; 26,000,000 lives are blighted 
by disability or physical impairment. 

While public health has made great for¬ 
ward strides during the past aovcral decades, 
practically every measure designed to bring 
the benefits of American medical progress to 
all Americans has been fought, and fought 
bitterly, by the American Medical AMocla- 
tlon. Her© in brief, Is the record of the 
American Medical Association m It pertains 
to the health and welfare of the average 
American. 

1. A generation ago, the AMA opposed the 
requirement that all cases of tuberculosis be 
reported to a public authority—the founda¬ 
tion of all tuberculosis control methods. Re¬ 
porting of tuberculosis Is accepted today as 
a vital health and community safety meas¬ 
ure. (See IS Tour Health the Nation’s Busi¬ 
ness (Army GX roundtable sessions).) 

a. The AMA fought compulsory vaccina¬ 
tions for smallpox. (Malmberg, Carl, One 
Hundred and Forty Million Patients, p. 191; 
Eorty* James, American Medicine Mobillwi, 
p. 77, pp, II4-X16; Dr. Michael M, Davie, 
American Organia^ M^lclne, p* 177.) 

3. The AMA attacked iprovMons for immu- 
nlmtlon against diphtheria and other pre¬ 
ventive measure# against contagious dfseatea 
by public health agencies on the pound that 
It would hurt the economic Interests of prt- 
vate physicians. (Ih’. Hrnst Boas, as quoted 
in MaXmburf, One Hundred and Forty Mil¬ 


lion Patients; also additional sources cited 
in paragraph above ) 

4. The AMA denounced workmen’s com- 
pencation as “socialism ’’ (Malmberg, One 
Hundred and Forty Million Patients, p. 209 ) 

5 Organized mGclicine’s ruling body unani¬ 
mously opposed the KaUonal Tuberculosis 
Act a week before Congress unanimously 
passed it. Is Your Health the Nation’s 
Business? (ArmY roundtable sessions.) 

6. The AMA oppo'jcd the first taiUs to grant 
Federal aid to the States to reduce infant 
and maternal mortalities. Wlirii Congress 
pas.scd the Sheppard-Towner maternity wel¬ 
fare bill in 1921, the AMA house ol delegates 
labeled the act “Federal bureaucratic inter¬ 
ference with the sacred rights of the Ameri¬ 
can home.” Again, in 1930, the same body 
condemned the measure as “unsound in 
policy and tending to promote communism.” 
(Journal of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, July 5, 1930; 67th Cong., hearing.^ before 
the Committee lor Intcrslate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 2366, 1921, On opposi¬ 
tion to all Federal grants. Journal ol tho 
American Medical Association, May 4, 1035, p. 
1616.) 

7. Tho AMA opposed tho Social Security 
Act, passed in 1935, The Journal of the 
American Medical Association declared: 
“The Social Security Act is dcbignod to work 
a revolution in the social and political rela¬ 
tions of the people and of the stwcrul States 
to the Federal novernment.” Iti 15)39, on 
behalf of the AMA board of trubtees, Dr. 
Morris Flshbelu condemned old-age and un¬ 
employment insurance us a “deilnlt.e stop 
toward either eommuniain or totulliarian- 
Lsm.” (Garcrau Oliver, The Political Life 
of the American Medical As'hocial.lou, p. 130.) 

B. Grganiz.ai inedlclne oppojicd the crea¬ 
tion of public veuereal-cUseatjo cliuiCR. 
Again it saw an invasion oi private prac¬ 
tice and an economic threat to doctors, 
(Reid, Louis, Health Insurance, p. 170; Health 
Inventory, January 1934 issue of Survey 
Graphic, p. 39; Index and Digest of Official 
Actions of the American Medical Association, 
Btatement by the judicial council, 1922.) 

8. Orgunli'.cd medicine opposed—and still 
docs—the creation of free diagnostic centers 
for tubaroulmls and cancer. Thcic are 
viewed as further steps to socitvllMd medi¬ 
cine. (Dr. C. 0. Little, Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, as quoted by 
Albert Dautsch.) 

10. Organteed medicine fought the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross plan of 1947 to sot up a 
Nation-wide reserve of civilian blood banks. 
The AMA ca8tlgnt(‘d the Red Crons for 
“pUHhing soclaltod mediclni.” (Medical 
Economics, E’cbnuiry 1949.) 

11. Ill© Amerlciin Medical Aiwoclatlon hm 
displayed varying degrees of hewtiUty to the 
development of mediotl research #nd knowl¬ 
edge by such great foimdationi m the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, the Roienwaid Fund, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the MUbank Memo¬ 
rial Fund, the Twenilfth Century Fund, and 
the American Foundation. It hw termed 
these ©fiorti, which reiultcd in tremendous 
health gain# for the people, “lay interfer¬ 
ence” and “intrusion.” (Eorty, James, 
American Medicine MoblllMs, p. 78, p, U1 it.) 

However, these obstructive iiiciics by the 
AMA over a period of several decadca In op¬ 
position to the iprcadlng of the btuiefita of 
American medicine to the avtsrafc citl»n 
are at nothing compared with Its itroug op¬ 
position to every major piece of hiaith 
latlon introduced during the second iiSiion 
of the lighty-fllril Oongrtiw. 
la, 3?%d«ia aid to medical educatton, 
unanlmowly by the Senate la AugusI 
IMP, wa* the moit important plea# M heaitt 
legislation bemrt ^ Houm in liiO. In 1949 
®ft« i^inate hearings on the bill, AMA rep- 
xmmt«Uim the medical «hools w©r< 
in a dirt finimdW eme^ency; tlicy ai« 
agreed there was a serloui shortage of doc 
tors in this oounbey. 
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However, in 1950, the AMA opposed Federal 
aid to medical education and succeeded in 
bottling it up three times in the House. The 
AMA action was directly contrary to the 
stand of the majority of the coiintiy’s medi¬ 
cal school deans, the American Hospital As¬ 
sociation, the American Dental Association, 
the Ai'ined Forces, and a large number of 
tbo country’s public health admimstiators, 
’D->\ Joseph C. Hinsey, president of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Colleges, leported to the 
House that 47 of the 63 medical school deans 
who had answered an aocociation question¬ 
naire were solidly behind Federal aid to modi- 
col education. The deans pointed out that 
only 5,000 medical students w^ere being 
trained each year, not enough to replace even 
the doctors who retired or died each year. 
Because of inadequate funds, they reported, 
thev were rejecting 9 out of 10 applicants. 
(CcNcasssioNAL R'«:coed, July 13, 1950, p. 
10116 ff * August CO, p. 13904 ff ) 

Despite all these protests, and despite the 
recent passage of medical draft in order to 
get erough doctors for the limited demands 
of the Korean conflict, the AMA continues 
its opposition to Federal aid to medical edu¬ 
cation. 

13. In its advertising campaign, the AMA 

trumpets its support ol voluntary health in¬ 
surance as the American way. For 15 years, 
the AMA attacked voluntary plans as “so¬ 
cialism, communism—inciting to revolu¬ 
tion”; Blue Cross was dismissed “as a half- 
baked scheme * * * the mechanization 

of medical practice”; restrictive laws agaimst 
group health insurance were pushed through 
in 25 States by the AMA. (Restrictions on 
Free Enterprise in Medicine, the Committee 
on Research in Medical Economics, April 
1949.) 

Has the AMA attitude changed? In 1950, 
the AMA cut the heart out of a plan to assist 
the organization of voluntary insurance 
plans sponsored by unions, cooperatives, and 
other lay consumer bodies, It sticks to Its 
old stand—all plans must be approved by the 
country or State medical societies, the sclf- 
samo societies which, for years, have blocked 
conHumcr-sponsorod plans. 

14. The AMA also opposed the school 
health services bill (S. 1411) passed by the 
Senate in 1949. AMA representatives tcstl- 
fled that to treat sick children, without first 
subtectlng their parents to a means test, 
would be unwise. The AMA’s stand was 
taken in the fact of overwhelming testimony 
from sources of medical experts on the poor 
health of the Nation’s children—600,000 have 
orthopedic or spastic defects, 600,000 have 
rheumatic fever, 176,000 have active tuber¬ 
culosis, 1,000,000 have defective hearing, 4,- 
C00,000 have visual defects, 20,000,000 have 
dental defects, etc. 

15. The AMA also opposed the permanent 
disability section coirtained in the social- 
security bill (H. R. GOO) after It had been 
approved by the House. The AMA repro- 
rentative stated; “The program proposed in 
H. E. 6000 will adversely Ixiflucnce the pa¬ 
tient’s desire for recovery.” Yet back in 
1C38, the AMA said exactly the reverse. It 
supported disability Insurance “as it has dis¬ 
tinct influence toward x*ecovery and tends to 
reduce permanent disability,” 

16. Federal aid to local public-health units, 
title V of the Truman health program, was 
passed unanimously by the Senate in August 
1949. It has since been condemned by AMA 
spokesmen because it would have permitted 
grants for work in chronic diseases and such 
other flelds as might be considered necessary 
by the Surgeon General, This, AMA spokes¬ 
men said, might allow broadening of public- 
health services beyond limits the AMA con¬ 
siders acceptable. This testimony was given 
in the face of contrary testimony from many 
leading doctors and public-health offlicers 
which Indicate alarming shortages In the 
public-health picture, one county in three in 
the United States does not have a full-time 
public healen department, and 40,000,000 
people live in these counties. 


17. President Truman sought last year, and 
©gain this year, to make the Federal Se¬ 
curity Administration a regular Government 
clopartmcnt, as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. The AMA organized flying 
caravans of doctors wno lobbied in Wash¬ 
ington against the bill. The bill was de¬ 
feated. 

18 The Defense Department requested 
Coiigress to pass a bill to give Government 
medical care to dependents of men in the 
Armed Forces, with particular reference to 
the situation oi the men flghting in Korea. 
The Amencan Modical Association blasted 
the proposal as “impractical and harmful 
to national defense.” 

19 In a recent issue of Ripley’s Believe It 
or Not (the $1,000 if it isn’t true column), 
there appealed the statement that Dr. 
Agnaz Scmmelwcis (1819-65), ol Vienna, was 
hounded into an insane asylum for suggest¬ 
ing that doctors should wash their hands. 

1 sincerely suggest at tins time that 
Omaha doctors should not come into the 
forum cf public opinion with a trumpeting 
of elephant lies but with cloaii hands and 
not hands stained with inordinate greed and 
piggish selfishness. 

Are you people going to believe the lead- 
01 s of the AMA now, in the light of their 
most reactlon.ary recoid in the pa.st? The 
picGcnt campaign is a spearhead and a cloak 
and shield lor the reactionary selfish and 
greedy Republicans and Democrats who 
should be thrashed verbally by everyone and 
driven into the political woods for all time 
to come. 

Their campaign Is a campaign of lies. The 
authorities whom they cite and quote arc 
liars. I am sure I have diagnosed their cases 
properly when I say that they are patho¬ 
logical and psychopathic liars. 

Please help mo to thwart the objectives 
of those evil men. 


Combating Crime in 1950 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TriNNrsaEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, Decciiibcr 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, a speech delivered by the 
Honorable deLesseps S. Morrison, mayor 
of New Orleans, before the American 
Municipal Congress in Washington, 
D, C„ on December 4, 1950. 

This address sets forth some of the 
progress that has been made combating 
organized crime in the United States 
during the last year. The noteworthy 
progress is the result of a combination 
of ejfforts of Federal agencies, State and 
local enforcement officers, and the 
United States Congress. It will be re¬ 
called that last year when Mr. Morrison 
was president of the American Municipal 
Association he first suggested the cre¬ 
ation of a special committee in Congress 
to explore the interstate crime picture 
with the view of further Federal legisla¬ 
tion to help with the problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

In September of 1949, the American Mu¬ 
nicipal Association became the first govern¬ 
mental organization to express its interest 
and concern over the existence and problem 


of organised crime and gambling on a Na¬ 
tion-wide basis 

By direction of the AMA board, Carl H. 
Chatters, on September 20, 1949, petitioned 
the United States Department ol ^TUDUce. 
setting forth the problem and asking lor 
coo 23 erative action by all levels of Govern¬ 
ment, with the Attorney General cooicUiiat- 
ing the proposed program This was the 
kickofl for all that has happened smee. 

Shortly theioaftcr, wo luither advanced 
our plans at the AMA convention in Cleve¬ 
land in Decembei of 1949. Our delegates 
heard an expert description of sj^ndicatcd 
rackets and crime by Virgil Peterson, execu¬ 
tive director of the Chicago Crime Commis¬ 
sion, and resolutions were adopted setting 
foith a course of action. 

Not long afterward, in early 1950, Attorney 
General McGrath called the first conleience 
of organized crime ever to be held in this 
country Our president, Mayor Quigg New¬ 
ton, of Denver, was elected temporary chair¬ 
man and then chairman of the executive 
continuing committee. Other AMA repre¬ 
sentatives were Mayors Bowron, of Los 
Angeles, Cobo, of Detroit, Darst, ol St. Louis, 
and mysell. 

The statement which I had the honor to 
present for AMA contained 10 concrete rec¬ 
ommendations—incidentally, there were the 
only specific recommendations lor action 
presented to the Attorney General’s con¬ 
ference. 

In the light of what has happened since, 
I wish to summarize briefly what AMA pro¬ 
posed; Wo asked for development of a co- 
ordiiivated master plan of action on t^m whole 
system of Nation-wide rackets at the Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local levels. Wo strongly 
supported tire Kefauver bill, then awaiting 
an appropriation. We proposed legLsiation 
to outlaw intorstnto transmission of race 
results for illegal purposes and to prohibit 
intew-tate shipment of slot machines and 
other gambling devices. 

We suggested directives and legislation, If 
necessary, to permit the FBI to lend aid and 
information to State and local oftlcials—be¬ 
yond the cooperation that already existed. 
Wo aakod for amendments to immigration 
laws to permit revocation of citizenship of 
naturaliz<'d aliens at any time aftcT discov¬ 
ery of fraud or perjury in naturalization pro¬ 
ceedings. 

AMA also recommended complete and con¬ 
tinuing tax Investigations of income of 
known racketeers and hoodlums, and most 
important—•we proposed that the hitherto 
closed income-tax records be opened to Fed¬ 
eral and local investigators In the cases of 
known police characters and ex-couvlcts. 
And throughout it all, we offered the serv- 
icc;i of AMA as a coordinating agency for 
intercity exchange of information and ac¬ 
tion. 

You all know the results of these recom¬ 
mendations. They certainly prove that wo 
were on the right track. There wore mnxiy 
at first who scoffed—who impugned our mo¬ 
tives and who criticized this now venture 
into the field of fighting cooperatlv„fiy 
against syndicated crime. But succeeding 
developments have proved our case. The 
bill to ban Interstate shipment of slot ma¬ 
chines, on which Mayors Bowron, Dovin, 
Woolfarth, and I testified, is expected to be 
finally passed by Congress in the next few 
days. This is an Important forward step. 

Senate concurrence in a conference com¬ 
mittee report and Presidential approval will 
make it a law. The companion hill*—the 
most Important one—Interstate transmis¬ 
sion of gambling information—already ap¬ 
proved by the Senate Commerce Committee, 
is pending on the Senate calendar. 

The Kefauver committee, established last 
May with a $160,000 appropriation, has been 
extremely elective and has accomplished a 
great deal already. 

Out Of the hefirings of the Kefauver oom- 
mlttec investigation there have emerged six 
vital facts: 
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1. The existence of wealthy, predatory, 
highly organized racketeering-gambling com¬ 
binations controlled by a handful of bosses 
has been proved. So has their effect on local 
law-enforcement officials in certain areas. 

2 For the first time, a highly organized 
effort at all levels of Government and with 
citizen support is being waged to contain 
and defeat the potent, organized forces of 
the underworld 

3 In addition to the piovcd existence of 
national operators, and their tie-ups with 
public officials for operating privileges, we 
see evidence of another key point. Ihc in¬ 
vestment by racketeers ol money in legiti¬ 
mate business lor the triple purpose ol dis¬ 
guising illegal operations, attempting to ob¬ 
tain rcspoctauility, and provide sound invest¬ 
ment no&t eggs for their retirement from the 
rackets. This desire lor respectability, with 
its attendant contributions to charitable and 
civic causes, in itself de.serves a further 
study. 

4. The problem of local law enforcement 
is complicated by the directing and financ¬ 
ing of the racketeer.^ behind the scenes and 
beyond the JuriscPctlon of local officials. 

6. Tho public hearing's, Presidential co¬ 
operation by opening income-tax records to 
the Kefauvor cominltU'c, roMignalions, con¬ 
victions, and focusing of public attention on 
these diamatlc events—all t.his has caused 
a dollnlto trend In national and local think¬ 
ing, The people in cities and towns all over 
Amoricii are awakeiiLug. This revival or re¬ 
turn to the old and true values on which 
this Nation was founded Is Indeed a healthy, 
wholesome, and wonderful thing. 11 is by 
far the aingile most important thing that 
has rohiilted Irom the long train of (wonts 
sot off by this ussociullon’s first interest in 
tho probknn of Interstate crime and its ef¬ 
fect (ui p;ovornment at all hwels. 

6. Today, when a citizen In any city places 
a bet with a local booIUe or buys u lottery 
ticket, he knows that his iran.aictlon ts more 
than a local huit(<*r. He knows that Uw 
local gambler is but an ev.d product of a 
huge and ('fficlent Industry whose dirinTitm 
and fhumciug extends fur beyond his city 
limits, It is ihert'l'ore imperative tluit all 
the people and thiffr public officials iipprc- 
claUi this fact. 

Htn'c, let me roliernto wUut AMA haa al¬ 
ways r.lrenficd—that participating In this 
national, cooperative nvjvenictit for good 
docB not relieve tho local official in any way 
of his duty to oiiforce tho laws of his com¬ 
munity. 

However, for the first time, the honest, 
conse.lontioua rnnniclpal official who Is 
frustrated and handicapped by national 
gainbUug bosr'.cs or Itjcsi HatelllU'n operating 
just beyemd hts Jurisdiction—today has a 
powerful ally of his own. In small cities, us 
well as largo, municipal officials must cou- 
sidor tlmnmlvm partners In a national ef¬ 
fort; to expose and overcome those whose 
continued activities compound and make 
more difficult their local onforcement prcjb- 
lom. 

In conclusion, we Imvo In 1 year come a 
long way in a significant and elToctlvq figVd 
in our Nation’s history for tho establishment 
and maintenance of good government. I be¬ 
lieve this aMociation should be proud of its 
part in this ffght. 

But the fight i« not yet won. The enemy 
l® definitely damaged, and ho is on tho run. 
But he la accompUshod at concealment and 
diversionary tactics. He no longer carries 
guns or talks out of tho side of his mouth. 
He dressea well, la seen with the right people, 
Is advised toy high priced legal and public 
relations counsel; and h© ii a smart, resource¬ 
ful, ttnacloui fighter who knows no rules. It 
is Important to note that only on© of the 
high, echelon of hli number has thus far been 
convicted—Frank Erikson, the national book¬ 
maker. 

The other major %ures—the OostfUos and 
KasMs, the Capon© heirs, of Chicago, and 
XCVI-«App.-~476 


Florida, the Dragnas and Cohens, of Cali¬ 
fornia, the Binaggio heirs, of Kansas City, 
and their associates and allies in half the 
States of this Nation must toe exposed, pun¬ 
ished and emasculated of their influence. 
Whenever possible, they should toe deported, 
to loin their associate, Luciano, in Italy. 

This fight cannot be relaxed for one mo¬ 
ment, It must be carried forward aggres¬ 
sively on every front. New Federal legisla¬ 
tion, the continued activity of the Kefauvor 
committee, strong law enfoi cement at all 
levels, and the maintenance of citizen inter¬ 
est can wipe out a monopolistic, antisocial, 
economically unhealthy, and undemocratic 
industry founded on greed, human frailty, 
terror, special privileges, and corruption. 

I urge the American Municipal Association 
to give its continued support to this fight and 
to the magnificent work being achieved by 
tho Kofauver committee. 


The Omaha Doctors’ First Newspaper 
Advertising Barrage 
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HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NL'imASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Fridaij, December 8, 1B50 

Mr. O’SULLTVAN. Mr. Spuiibar. on 
October 11, lOlO, tho so-called Ileiiluv-, 
Artk Committee, wh^ch it was repre¬ 
sented, wa.s made up of doctors, dentists, 
driffiy;ist.s, pharmacists, nurses, optome¬ 
trists, chiropodi.sts, and others, opened 
up ih(‘ir first new.spuper barra.ge in the 
Omaha World-Herald by runninrf almo.st 
a full paf4’e advertisement on pajfo 16 of 
the eveiunff is.sue. The.sc adVcrtiscment.s 
wore as follows: 

Who runs America? tho Cougrc.sa? tho 
Trcnidenl? or you and the man next door? 

ThtTo then appears a drawing of an 
eagle on the wmg with head turned to 
the right, which, accordiniT to Roman 
tradition, indicates honor, and under¬ 
neath that head, indlcatiir? honor, three 
stars and live black squares appear. 
Just what the black squares are for I 
do not know, but as to the three stars 
that must be in honor of l‘hre« Star 
Hemies.sy. a truly fine, old bnmciy, wiiicii 
perhaps inspired the writing of the 
following advertisement: 

Ihmnlng America 1» th© Joint Job of ISO,- 
000,000 people. It*® th© btgncat Job in tho 
world today- keeping It running for liberty 
and for freechmi. And th© whole world’a 
watching to so© whether Americium can do it. 

In much of tho world today, the ptHJplo 
have rcelgnod from running their own eoim- 
tries. Other® have hcen quick to step in— 
first with promlao® of security—imd t,hen 
with whip® and guns—to run thing® their 
way. The evidence I® on every front page In 
th© world, every day. 

FUEROOM COMfiS UNDSSR ATTACK 

The reality of war hm mad© every Ameri¬ 
can think hard about the things he's wlUlng 
to work and Ught for—and freedom leads the 
list. 

But that freedom has been attacked hero 
recently—just as It has been attacked in 
other parts of th© world. On© of th© most 
serious threats to individual freedom has 
been the threat of Government-dominated 
compulsory health insurance, falsely pre¬ 
sented a« a new guaranty of iiealih socmlty 
for everybody. 


THE PEOPLE WEIGH THE FACTS 

In the American manner, the people 
studied the case lor socialized medicine— 
and the case against it. 

They found that Government domination 
of the people’s medical affairs under com¬ 
pulsory health insurance means lower stand¬ 
ards of medical care, higher payroll taxes, 
loss of incentive, damage to research, pen¬ 
alties for the provident, rewards for the 
improvident. 

They found that no country on earth can 
surpass Amezica’s leadership in medical care 
and progress. They found that able doctors, 
toncheis, nurses, and scientists—working in 
laboratories wdicre science, not politics, is 
master—are blazing dramatic new trails to 
health for Americans—and lor the w^orld. 

THE GRASS HOOTS SIGNALS CONGRESS 

In every community in the Nation, people 
stood un to be counted on this important 
issue. ThouLand.s of local women’s clubs, 
civic groups, farm, bu.smess, roligious, tax¬ 
payer, medical, educational, and patrmtic 
organization.s spoke out—giviiv- Ihe f;vout 
United State.s CongrCwS its unnustakablo 
gvuss-x*oot!5 signal from home. 

And ever watchful, ever e;enaitivc to an 
alert people, the Congress saw that signal, 
and heard tho pecyple spt'ak out, loud and 
plain. Tiiat’s democracy in action. Thai's 
the American way. 

Today amonp; the 10.000 great orgiinizatknm 
on iniUi.art public la'cord a’‘;.ilni.t tannpuLsory 
luailth niourunee arc: CJencuil Fecffa-utlon of 
Womeuts Club;;, American Fiinu liurcau Fed¬ 
eration. National Griiufua Vcltn’au'i of Fm*tdc,u 
wars, National Gonlcreucc of CJatlmlic CJhur- 
hie;,, Anm'ivnn Pr(de.,Uuit Hospital A.aiuicia- 
tiou, AincTlcan Xjcjdon, Nalltnuil Asaoclatlon 
of fcihudl Biisinc.'HS Men, ifnltod iState.® Chain- 
her (ff Commerce, National Association cU’ Kc- 
lail Grocers, Naliouul KetaU Dry Gocjds As- 
sodntlon, American liur Abmwlnihnu 

Doctom of this Nation avo i^raietiil that 
the people reluatKl to b© wooed by ihe fnn- 
tastlc promises of this un-Axuorienn excur¬ 
sion into stale fiooiallara. Doctor® of America 
ere dedlcuted t(» serve their fellow cltlv.ea© 
at home aud their comnideri in tuffform, 
wherever service t.o this Nuthm may tuk© 
Ihom. And th© thing they stand ready to 
fight for-»to sacrifice for, to die for-'is not 
the alien way of life of nociaUwn, tnit tho 
prldcful rrcurlty of a free and self-reUaut 
pt'opka 

The voluntary way Is the AuuTlcan way. 

Throughout t!u‘ Natltm, fvve tnen and 
women, woiklng and plamilny, tog,ether, am 
fiiullng the Anuaiciui aiu.w''r to ('very qwx!- 
tiun of medical service, care, tmd cost, liun- 
dreclH of voluntary heuUh-luaurancc phiUH 
are la healthy competition—ftpoasored by 
doctor®, insurance compaulea, hca.pltal®, fra- 
tenial orgunlzatioua—by Industry, aBrlcul- 
tum, and labor. 

Today in America 70,000,000 peopia are pro¬ 
tected by voUmtiiry health Insiiranee. 

Throughout th© Nation, families are Insur¬ 
ing ihemselveg against the mftji»r cosU of 
illnos® at reasoniiWo, toudget-bnila prices. 
Voluntary health insurance takes the ec«j« 
nomlc shock out of illues®. Ftahect yiuir 
fiimlly now. 

For Information, ask your doctor or your 
inaunuKT mim. 

An American'® greateat heritage la the right 
to learn tho fact® and to aiwak hli mind. 
Maintained with honor $md used with sin¬ 
cerity that right will guarantt© forivw that— 

You and your neighbor run Amtrlca, 

Phyilciaui of this community parttolpated 
in paying for tWi spue#. 

American Medical Aasoelatlon, National 
Bducation Campaign, 1 North La Sail© Street, 
Chicago, III. 

W 3 advertlaemeut at the tcp ahowff 
an eagle in laight with head to the left, 
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which according to Roman tradition in¬ 
dicates dishonor. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 
We salute American medical progress. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 

PHEBtrs Surgical Co , 

I Here is our prescription for a healthy 
community. 

Then appears the sign of an ancient 
apothecary: the mortar, pestle, and RX. 

Pilling prescriptions is an important part 
of our husiness. But today, for a change, we 
are taking the liberty of writing one—after 
long and careful thought. Here it is: 
Purchase voluntary health insurance. 
Preserve the American medical system. 
Protect freedom all along the line 
Lewis and Smith Drugs, Self-service, 314 
South Fifteenth Street, Redick Tower 
Building. 

' The voluntary way is the American way. 


What’s wrong with freedom? 

Then appears a sitting eagle, head to 
the left, perched on a shield upon which 
are three stars and five black stripes like 
a polecat. 

Our business is selling merchandise—^the 
best we can buy—at the most economical 
price to you. It’s a good business, and we 
like it. 

But bel ig in business in America is more 
than skillful buying and selling. It’s the 
esiercise of a fundamental right—^freedom to 
venture, freedom to plan, freedom to succeed 
by serving best. 

All freedoms stand or fall together. That’s 
why we take our stand today, with the doc¬ 
tors of America, for the voluntary system. 
At home and abroad it’s worth defending. 

Seiler Surgical Co.* Medical Arts Building, 
111 South Seventeenth Street, Omaha, Nebr., 
AT 6826. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 


Is your health in your budget? 

Then appears a poised lead pencil and 
a sheet of paper with four check marks 
on it. Just an advertising agent’s 
doodle, no doubt. 

More than likely the voluntary 

way Is the American way. We've seen medi¬ 
cal progress the voluntary way. And that 
is the only way. 

Free America has no place for socialized 
medicine. 

Cris Rcxall Drugs, Fiftieth and Dodge 
Street. 

The voluntary way Is the American way. 


Then appears a replica of a surprised 
owl 

It’s wise to insure your car, your house, 
your life. It’s Just as wise to insure your 
health. Find out about voluntary health in¬ 
surance, the budget-basis way of meeting the 
costs of medical care. 

Omaha’s Insurance counselors, The Harry 
A. Koch Oo., Howard at Kighteanth Street. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 

We salute American medical progress. 

‘"We” is emphasized with doodles with 
a flourish. 

Wa are pleased to place our name beside 
those of other liberty-loving Americans who 
throughout the Nation today reaflirm their 
adhewinoe to the principle of traditional 
American enterprise and Initiative. We be¬ 
lieve firmly that In all fields—from industry 


to the arts, from agriculture to medicine—' 
America has proved to the world that the 
voluntary way Is the American way. 
Blackburn Pharmacy, 3909 Cuming. 


Hess Surgical Appliances: Trusses, surgical 
supports, surgical hose for varicose veins, 
322-329 Sunderland Building, 403 South Fif¬ 
teenth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Next eagle in flight with head to the 
left. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 

Then appears a picture of two quiz 
kids, one designated as a druggist and 
one a doctor, both standing on a giant 
blank prescription, which indeed is ap¬ 
propriate. 

An American heritage: An American’s 
greatest heritage is the right to learn the 
facts—and to speak his mind. Maintained 
with honor and used with sincerity—that 
right will guarantee forever that you and 
your neighbor run America. Preserve the 
American medical system. 

Wc are proud to be engaged in a business 
so vital to your health. To this end, all drug 
products used are of the purest—closest co¬ 
operation with all medical science main¬ 
tained. 

Then appears that ancient apothe¬ 
cary's symbol again. 

John O’Brien, druggist and chemist, 1700 
Douglas Street, phone AT 4900. 

Healthy, wealthy, and why? 

Next is a flery torch held high in a 
good right hand. 

America Is the healthiest great nation In 
the world. Americans live more abundantly 
than any people in the world. Why? 

NoL because somebody passed a law. But 
because the founding fathers were wise. Be¬ 
cause they turned away from dependence on 
Government. Because they believed that 
real security Is based on individual initiative. 

Americans today believo that, too. That 
is why America is the symbol of human 
freedom—the bulwark of world liberty. 

The strength of America is the product of 
creative, free initiative. America’s health is 
the best In the world. A free medical pro¬ 
fession will keep it so. 

rreely, without compulsion, over 70,000,000 
Americans have secured the best medical 
care in the world through voluntary insur¬ 
ance, prepaying tho major costs of illness. 

The price is low—the caro is best. Your 
insurance program can be tailored to fit your 
needs and budget. 

Don’t wait till Illness strikes—call today, 

E. E. Blue Howell, city manager, Woodmen 
of the World. 

Associates: Ira L. Couch, Ted Holmberg, 
Slg Sorensen, 210 Insurance Building, Seven¬ 
teenth and Parnam Streets, JA 6223, 

Then appears eagle in flight with head 
to the right. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 

This next advertisement Is introduced 
by an eagle in flight carrying a shield 
upon which appears five stars and five 
black polecat stripes. 

The voluntary way Is the American way. 

We have faith In you, In ourselves, in 
America. 

We believe that most Americans are capa¬ 
ble of paying their own bills, planning their 


own budgets, and mapping their own futures; 
that most Americans prefer to solve their 
problems—medical or otherwise—by means 
of self-reliance, free choice, and voluntary 
methods; that most Americans will w^ork and 
fight to preserve freedom, both at home and 
abroad, 

W. A. Piol Co, two locations for your con¬ 
venience: Medical Arts Drug Store, Seven¬ 
teenth and Dodge, JA 1866; Dundee Store, 
Forty-ninth and Dodge, GL 7200. 

To each of these advertisers I sent the 
following letter, which was never ac¬ 
knowledged or answered: 

I saw your advertisement in the evening 
Omaha World-Herald of October 11, 1950, 
in which you stated approvingly, among 
other things, that “the voluntary way is the 
American way,” 

I wish to congratulate you for the stand 
which you have taken which is in accord 
with the position I have taken all of the time 
with releience to this matter, gross misrep¬ 
resentations to the contrary, notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

Like yourselves, I am now and have always 
been against socialism, socialized medicine, 
and compulsory health insurance, and even 
though there is no congressional legislation 
now pending in the Congress seeking to set 
up socialism or socialized medicine, I am 
against any such proposed changes in our 
form of government, and If there was only 
one vote cast in the House of Representatives 
against socialism and socialized medicine, it 
would be my vote. 

I have been consistently opposed also to 
compulsory health insurance, not because 
some people seem to think it is a trend to¬ 
ward socialized medicine, but because in 
many instances it would be an unnecessary 
Insurance duplication and would also, in 
other Instances, be unfair to private insur¬ 
ance companies. 

It would be an unnecessary insurance du¬ 
plication, In my opinion, as far as the fol¬ 
lowing groups are considered: Tho veterans’ 
of World War I and II, the railroad work¬ 
ers, the packinghouse workers, tho metro¬ 
politan utilities workers, tho Omaha public 
power district workers, and also other work¬ 
ers having a worth-while company health 
program for workers. 

It would be unfair also to private Insurance 
companies by taking away from them per¬ 
haps, insured persons holding policies of in¬ 
surance in the Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
and policy holders in other Insurance com¬ 
panies, fraternal and otherwise, who have 
satisfactory health and accident insurance 
coverage already. 

I am and have been against compulsory 
health insurance and a supporter of a vol¬ 
untary-health-insurance plan, erroneous 
statements to the contrary, notwithstand¬ 
ing, If there must be a Federal voluntary- 
health-luKUrancc-pIan to take care of those 
who might be regarded as too great a risk 
for private Insurance companies to service, 
make it a voluntary and not a compulsory 
matter* 

I also believe that in the cases last men¬ 
tioned, voluntary Insurance, payment by the 
worker and his employer should not be 2 
percent of a maximum salary of $4,800, but 
perhaps 2 percent of a total not to exceed 
$3,000 to $8,000 In salary, so m to give pri¬ 
vate insurance companies a chance to con¬ 
tinue in busineiw after such a worker has 
become health-insurance conscious. 

IFPom the hearings before the congres¬ 
sional committee, no insurance company ob¬ 
jected to such a plan and I believe that even 
the American Medical Association might fa¬ 
vor such a plan. 

I also think that every other fair-minded 
person will support voluntary health insur- 
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ance and oppose all changes of our Govern¬ 
ment to a socialistic one, and will al^o op- 
po':e socialized medicine and compulsory 
health insurance. 

Please pardon me for saying it, but to my 
way of thinking, the unfortunate thing 
about your expensive adveitising program to 
stress a well-known and remembeied tru¬ 
ism, that “The American way is the best 
way,” IS that you did not use this money to 
build and aid local clinics, health centers 
and hospitals, and to fight arthritis, can¬ 
cer, cerebral palsy, diabetes, epilepsy, heart 
diseases, multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism and rheumatic lever, social dis¬ 
eases, tuberculosis, jungTe rot, and many 
other human physical and nmntal ailments, 
some of v/hich appear to have medical sci¬ 
ence completely bafllod for the time being. 

Once again congratulating you lor the 
expressions contained in your aloicmcn- 
tioned advertisement, I remain the only 
Democratic Congressman in the House of 
Bepresentatives from Iov;u, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Kansas, and Ne- 
bi aska 

Yours very truly, 

Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 


Commitments to Foreign Nations Made by 
a President Without the Knowledge or 
Consent of the Senate Are Not Binding 
Upon the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OE 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Dcamber 8,19SO 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Mic’iifuin. Mr. 
Speaker a reason for a rceKuminatlon of 
our foreign policy is convincingly set 
forth in an article by George Rothwell 
Brown in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald. It follows: 

TXIK POIiWICAL PAltADi: 

(By George Rothwell Brown) 

America’s nuwt humlilatlug eud bitter 
military <UBimter, the seeds of which were 
sown at Yalta by a Prchldent of the United 
States, a secret betrayal of our ally China 
to Communist HUfmla, has left the fate of the 
United Nalltma hanging In the balanee. 

If this debacle continues to grow worse an 
arouBcd opinion at tho Benute, where ranks 
wltlunit regard to party arc closing in the 
interest of a stronger nationalism, tho whol© 
questhm of the withdrawal of American 
memfotufihip in the UN may be demanded 
at any time. 

It must not be forgotten that the United 
States Joined the United Nations, whose 
birth was p^’csklcd over at the Ban Franckco 
conference In 1045 by Alger Hiss, the general 
secretary, when Ccmgrcps and the people 
were ignorant of the deadly terms Stalin had 
dictated to XioosfvcU at the Crimean con- 
ferctme enrUcr in that I'ateful year. 

It hi clear in the light of fsub.icquent dis¬ 
closures that the thitted States Oongmm was 
Induced to iiubscribe to the UN charter by 
fraud and false prfltem*;es. 

The ratification of the UN charter ranks In 
magnitud© of national tragedy with Ameri¬ 
ca’s entrance into the European war in 1917, 
■when it broke with the hiatoric tradition of 
Washington and Jefferson, no entangling 
alliancea. 

Having ratified the charter In ignorance of 
the secret nurrcntU>r iiousovolt had made at 


Yalta to Stalin, the flmatc would be on firm 
moral and leaal grounds in demanding the 
Withdrawal of the United States from the 
United Nations. 

It IS necessary to go back into history less 
than 6' years to establisii the fact of the 
fraud and tnckeiy by which the American 
Coiigrccs was led into the morass with which 
Ruscm>i communism has now engulfed us 

On March 1, 1945, Roosevelt in a during 
coiiditlon, addressed a Joint session of House 
and Senate to give his report on the Yalta 
Conference from which ho had just returned. 

To aisarm Ins audience in almost his open¬ 
ing sentence he assured them that h^ was 
speaking in all frankness. Those wore his 
words. We now know he was not speaking 
frankly, but the contrary 

Towards the close oi his addiess Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt uttered these misleading 
words about the Yalta meeting: 

“Quite natuially, this conference concerned 
itnelt 01 ''ly with the European war and with 
the political problems of Europe and not 
with the Pacific war.” 

That statement was a falsehood, and con¬ 
stitutes the iraudulcnt basis upon which 
Congress was induced to Join and finance the 
United Nations, which Roosevelt on this oc¬ 
casion explained briefly, saying that it would 
be organised a month inter at San Francisco. 

Roosevelt concealed from Congress the se¬ 
cret deal ho had made with Stalin, by which 
he betrayed Nationalist China, and conceded 
to Communhst Russia, our open enemy today 
in Asia, tho southern half ol Sakhalin island, 
the Kuriles, tho natlonaU/.ation of Dairen, 
the louse of Port Arthur, unci a holl-oiit in 
Manchuria. 

He began the Korean war. 

James P. Byrnes was Rocsevelt’s principal 
adviser at Yalta. 

But this treacherous agreement with Sta¬ 
lin was kept from him, Byrnes and Admiral 
ICing wore orciored homo. 

Alger Hiss remained at Yalta, and stood 
at Rucsevolt’s side us the shameiul bargain 
was sealed by the Pre.sldent. 

Byrnes knew nothing of this deal until 
the seeret papers were made available to him 
when he became Becretary of State in Tru¬ 
man’s Cabinet after Roosevelt’s death. II© 
has since, In 1947, revealed it. 

Alger Hiss knew that Roosevelt had been 
tricked by Stalin at Yalta—-to use the least 
opprobrious word. 

CougrcHH did not. 

It is entitled to a new lot‘k at Lake (Gad 
save the mark) Success. 


The Significance of the Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December It, 19S0 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith the magnificent address of a 
great American, I'homas J. Tobias, pres¬ 
ident of congregation K. K. Beth Elohim, 
Charleston, S. C., and first chairman of 
the bicentennial planning committee, 
at the banquet celebrating the two hun¬ 
dredth anni’-iriary of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Charleston, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, S. C., November 20, 
1950. The subject of Mr, Tobias’ speech 
wm the significance of the bicentennial. 

Mr. Tobins and J have icon lifelong 
friends, We attended high school and 
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college together. His forebears are num¬ 
bered among Charleston’s aristocracy. 
He is truly the scion of one of America’s 
great pioneering families, and I take 
genuine pleasure m submitting herewith, 
under leave to extend my remarks, the 
address of such a noble man for the 
benefit of future generations: 

The Sicnipicance of the Bicentennial 

I have been asked to tell you something of 
the backgiound oi tins bicentennial so that 
we might understand why we feel th^s cele- 
biation has s'gxilucance, not alone for the 
Jewish community here, not alone for 
Charleston, but for all Americans. 

You might w-ell ask why the historical 
anniversaiy of a comparatively small Jewish 
community in a comparatively small south¬ 
ern city has meaning for the busy millions 
who ini'kc up America. 

Foi one thing, you can count on the fingers 
of one hand the Jewish communities of this 
Nation which are as old as Charleston’s. 
Just as surely as other groups date their 
beginnings fiom a comparative handlul of 
original settlers, so can the American Jew, 
whatever the time of his arrival, look buck 
to roots as deep as any who make up this 
land of immigrants. 

This bicentennial dramatlze.s tho long and 
continuous life of the Jew in America. It Is 
also a .salute to the American spirit which 
has made pos.slble a long and frxiltful life in 
tilts country c-f our.s. 

It can be said that the secret strength of 
Americ’a lies In the unique manner in which 
people.s of many origins who have come to 
these shores early or late have hud the free¬ 
dom and opportunity to coulribute physi¬ 
cally, IntellecUiuny, and spiritually v/lthout 
being crushed into a mold of uniformity. 
E plurlbus imum (one from many I Is an 
appropriate mm.to for America. The con¬ 
tent of our national heritage Is fed from 
many nprlngs and not dependent on a single 
source for its power and destiny. 

The local events of this bicentennial cele¬ 
bration are the culmination of a lot of plan¬ 
ning and a lot of work by a lot of people. 

With a restraint unusual In the celebra¬ 
tion of such historic anniversaries, the 
Charleston Jewish community has chosop 
to date its beginnings not from the first 
mention of a Jew in this city in HJ95, but 
rather from thes fomuUug of the first Jewish 
oi'gaulzatlou in Chnrlenion, In thin case, the 
Ha‘:.s:n .Street conf;r'^gaUon, Kuhal ICadonh 
B'Gh Elohim. in 1750. 

There were thor,e who huw in thin blcen- 
lemilal a broader eone*qii than the com¬ 
memoration ot this iitstorlc annlveraary of 
a single in.stllutlon, Tiiey rccoguiaed that 
the founding of Beth Elohim same twoscoro 
years heforo the birth of the United BUitea 
Itself marked tho beginning of orgnniasod 
Jewish life here. i.’D this bicentennial has 
the unique quality of being cwlebriited as 
the Jubilee of an American Jewish commu¬ 
nity and not alone m the historic milestone 
of one congregation. 

I might »ay that in Joining hnnd» to bring 
this concept to life, the Jews of Charlrnttm 
have themHelve*! achieved aomethlng hintorlc. 
Here the trndltlannt indivldimllHm <»f tho 
Jew everywhere la linked to tho tracUllonul 
Incllvkiimlh.m «jf the Charlestonian. Ihero 
l:i tho w.dl-Icnowu maxim that the only 
thing two Jews ever agree <ni Is what a 
third Jew should give iti charity. Often wi 
Jews of Clwrlcstou cannot agreo on that 

AnO'ther notable featuri of thla celebration 
Is the coopenithm and help voluntoertd by 
so many non-Jewish Individuals and argtml- 
Mtlcma. It ii a tributt to the friendly wla- 
tlons ■which have exhited so long in this city 
of ours, and will bo remembered with appre¬ 
ciation and pride. Charl#»ton Jews have 
never II*cd IrolalKd or In a vacuum but hava 
been part imd parcel of their clty—nhariun in 
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civic activities and responsibilities from 
early timej. Charleston has always wel¬ 
comed the participation of its Jewish citizens 
and aided their causes. 

The spirit of the bicentennial is symbol¬ 
ized in the various events which climax this 
weeh 

We have seen the publication of the Jews 
of Charleston, by Charles Beznihoff and Dr. 
TJ, Z. Engelman, which tells in its 343 pages 
the long and honorable story of the Charles¬ 
ton Jewish community set in the background 
of the general community. At a public book 
review held last week at the Free Library, a 
distinguished panel of reviewers declared it 
to be both an interesting and a valuable 
contribution to the history of Charlesion 
and America. 

Many of you saw this afternoon the im¬ 
pressive dedication of a plaque in city hall 
park to the brilliant young Bevolutionary 
patriot, Francis Salvador, who served in the 
Provincial Congress which set up this State, 
and was the first Jew in the Western World 
to hold important public office and the first 
to die for American independence. He 
stands as a fitting symbol of Jewish partici¬ 
pation in the creation of this State and Na¬ 
tion. The cooperation of city officials, pa¬ 
triotic organizations, and our own General 
Summerall, the speaker, in placing this me¬ 
morial to Salvador beside other histone 
monuments in city hall park is dramatic 
evidence of Charleston’s recognition of the 
contribution of this gallant young American 
patriot, who was also a Jew, 

Tomorrow night there will open at the 
Dock Street Theater for a series of perform¬ 
ances an original play with music, written 
and produced by Sam Byrd. It is an absorb¬ 
ing dramatization of Charleston’s history 
and its Jewish community. Its mood is gay 
and amusing and brings history to life in 
an amazing way. For Those Who Live in the 
Sun is a play which every Charlestonian 
should see. 

On Friday night, the religious aspect of 
this celebration will be observed with a joint 
service of the four Jewish congregations of 
the city to be held at Beth Elohim syna¬ 
gogue, with the noted Dr. Alla Hillel Silver, 
as speaker. 

During the week exhibits of paintings, 
ceremonial objects, books, and documents 
are being shown at the Gibbes Art Gallery, 
the Charleston Museum, and the two librar¬ 
ies of the city. 

National attention has been attracted by 
this celebration. Yesterday, the Church of 
the Air featured the bicentennial on its 
national CBS program, with Mayor Morrison 
and Babbi Tarshish as speakers. Numerous 
articles have appeared in publications 
throughout the country. 

While the visible events of this celebra¬ 
tion symbolize much of its meaning, a brief 
glance at some of the things which help 
make up the heritage and tradition of the 
Jew in Charleston, and his relations with his 
neighbors, further points up the significance 
of this historic anniversary. 

I first want to pay tribute to a man who 
had most to do with establishing here the 
climate of religious freedom which early at¬ 
tracted Jewish settlers, as well as French 
Hugenots, and others seeking that basic 
human right. He was John Locke, the great 
English liberal philosopher, who as friend 
and adviser to Lord Ashley Cooper, chief 
of the Lords Proprietors, drafted the orig¬ 
inal constitution of this colony. While 
Locke's draft never became the law of the 
land because of provisions which ran con¬ 
trary to frontier conditions, its spirit of 
liberty and tolerance became a tradition 
which has endured until today. We have 
too long neglected to honor John Locke. I 
salute his memory at this bicentennial ban¬ 
quet. He helped start Charleston off right. 

In the year 1695, just 25 years after 


Charleston was settled, and 15 years after the 
tiny settlement moved from across the Ashley 
to its present location, Governor Archdale 
tells us of the first Jew here of whom we 
have written knowledge. We do not know 
his name. We only know the service he 
performed. When some captive Spanish¬ 
speaking Florida Indians w^ere brought be¬ 
fore the Governor, he writes* ‘T had a Jew 
as an interpreter.” So through the aid of 
this unknown early Charleston Jewish citi¬ 
zen who spoke Spanish the Governor was 
able to gather information from these In¬ 
dians. The Jews of Charleston, through the 
dim curtain of history, had begun to play 
their part in the life of the community. 

Let us skip now to the year 1756, when 
there came to Charles Town from London 
aboard the Charming Nancy, a Jewish mer¬ 
chant of indigo, no longer young but filled 
with ability, energy, and courage. His name 
was Moses Lindo and he carved an honor¬ 
able niche for himself through his contri¬ 
butions to our colonial prosperity. Indigo, 
planted with success by that remarkable 
woman, Eliza Lucas, was, next to nee, the 
greatest source of revenue in the colony. It 
was Lindo who, through his knowledge and 
skill, helped make the Carolina dyestuff ac¬ 
ceptable in world markets through proper 
sorting and grading and setting of stand¬ 
ards. Carolina indigo brought more money 
In world markets after Lindo graded and 
placed his stamp upon it. He was appointed 
by the Governor surveyor and inspector gen¬ 
eral of indigo for the province upon recom¬ 
mendation of the leading planters and mer¬ 
chants. Lindo himself profited little from his 
great service. His estate was appraised at 
only £1,200 at his death in 1774. 

If we look at the period of the American 
Eevolution, we find that the Jews of Charles¬ 
ton gave their lives and their property to the 
fight for liberty along with their fellow citi¬ 
zens. Francis Salvador was most conspicu¬ 
ous, but there were many others. 

One Bevolutionary soldier exemplifies the 
words of the World War 11 song, Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition. Abraham 
Alexander had been serving for some years as 
rabbi of Congregation Beth Elohim when the 
Eevolution came. He promptly volunteered 
and was commissioned a lieutenant of dra¬ 
goons, serving with distinction in Sumter’s 
brigade, one of the most active in the Revo¬ 
lution. Ke successfully combined the tal¬ 
ents of a minister and a soldier. 

We find a touch of humor in an eight¬ 
eenth-century advertisement which shows 
one of the early Jewish settlers here as pro¬ 
prietor of the “Irish Coffee Shop in Broad 
Street.” Some say this laid the foundations 
of the intimate fellowship between the,Irish 
and the Jews of Charleston, reflected today 
in the roster of the Hibernian Society, which 
lists about as many Cohens as Connolleys. 

An incident in the year 1790, small in itself. 
Is not without significance as an item in the 
heritage of the Jews of Charleston. Christo¬ 
pher Knight, a delegate to the State consti¬ 
tutional convention, grateful for the sup¬ 
port of some Jews of this city, sent Beth 
Elohim congregation 50 guineas to “serve the 
poor or be of any use in respect to the con¬ 
gregation.” The trustees wrote Knight ex¬ 
pressing the congregation’s appreciation of 
his good intentions, but returning the gift, 
which, they said, could not be accepted “as It 
may be suggested at some future period that 
the members of our community were to be 
bought.” 

This incident might well be placed along¬ 
side another. The Charleston Courier of Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1832, contained a letter signed by 84 
Jews of the city taking exception to charges 
that the Jews sought representation as such 
in the State legislature and were united for 
a particular candidate. 

“We will not support any man for office,” 
the letter said, .“who is not selected by the 


public for himself, his character, and his tal¬ 
ents. * * * We discountenance the idea 

of selecting an individual for office, either 
of profit or honor, upon the grounds that 
such individual belongs to a particular sect, 
with the view of securing or influencing the 
suffrage of such sect.” 

In this day when the practice of bloc vot¬ 
ing in many parts of the country offers a 
threat to democratic suffrage, these incidents 
seem to have a significance which extends 
beyond the borders of Charleston. 

In 1794, at the consecration of the Hasell 
Street synagogue (later destroyed by fire to 
be replaced by the present building in 1840) 
the ceremonies v/ere attended by General 
Moultrie, the Bevolutionary hero, then Gov¬ 
ernor, together with civil and military leaders 
of the State and city, and the occasion was 
saluted as evidence that the prejudices and 
weaknesses that have for ages disgraced the 
human character were here wearing off and 
that the Jews of Charleston bid fair to flour¬ 
ish and be happy. 

Only a few years later Gen. Christopher 
Gadsden presented th) congregation with 
some rare Hebrew books from his library. 
In 1843, Christopher G. Memminger, the dis¬ 
tinguished Charleston lav/yer who later be¬ 
came Secretary of the Treasury of the Con¬ 
federacy, when retained in a congregational 
lawsuit, refused any fee for his services smee 
all served the same God. 

In 1842 there occurred another interest¬ 
ing episode of interreligicus fellowship. Just 
before Christmas a collection was made 
among the members of Beth Elohim in aid 
of the Protestant Methodist Church on Pitt 
Street. The letter in acknowledgment lead 
in part; 

“We shall ever retain a lively recollection 
of the friendly interest shown by our fellow 
citizens for our welfare, to none of whom do 
we more cheerfully acknowledge our indebt¬ 
edness than to the descendants of the ancient 
worthies from whom we received the light 
of revelation and the oracles of God.” 

Masonry, with its emphasis on the brother¬ 
hood of man, strongly appealed to the Jews 
who elsewhere were so long excluded from 
the general brotherhood. The Supreme 
Council of Scottish Rite Masonry was 
founded in Charleston in 1801 and four of 
the nine founders were Jews. They were 
members of local lodges as early as 1753. 

I wish to cite an instance of what .might 
be called an inherited habit of philanthropy. 
Mordecai Cohen was one of Charleston’s 
great philanthropists of the early nineteenth 
century, whose contributions to the Charles¬ 
ton Orphan House over a period of 45 years 
are memorialized with a plaque in the orphan 
house. Only a few years ago Mrs. Isabel 
Cohen Doud, Mordecai Cohen's grand¬ 
daughter, willed to the College of Charleston 
some $200,000, its largest single bequest. 

We can instance many other individuals, 
episodes of civic and patriotic service and 
actions of honor and fellowship in the long 
intertwined history of Charleston and its 
Jewish citizens. 

The parade of Incidents from the past is 
not given to exalt the role of the Jew in the 
history of Charleston above the contribution 
of its many other groups. Even in the year 
I8Q0 when Charleston had the largest Jewish 
population of any American city of the time, 
there were only 500 Jews living here. They 
have always been a comparatively small 
group In the general community. It has 
taken 200 years to achieve this bicentennial. 
The Jews of Charleston have the right and 
the obligation to tell of their experience both 
as Jews and as Americans. 

In bringing these remarks to a close, I think 
It appropriate to read from a historic letter. 
When George Washington was inaugurated 
as the first President of the United States 
in 1790 the Jews of Charleston wrote him 
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a letter of congratulations. In his reply, 
Washington said in part 

“The liherality of sentiment toward each 
other which marks every political and re¬ 
ligious denomination of man in this country 
stands unparalleled in the history of naiions. 
May the same temporal and eternal blessings 
whiCh you implore for me rest Lipon your 
congregation ” 

The spirit expressed in Washington’s letter 
to the Jews of Charleston has enduied JeAVs 
have lived here in peace and security for more 
than 200 years, in harmony with their neigh¬ 
bors, and in full and active participation in 
the life of their city, their State, and their 
country. 

Today, when men of good will are seeking 
ways and techniques for peoples everywhere 
to live together in justice and in peace, 
Charleston stands as a living demonstration 
that this can be done The bicentennial of 
the Jewish community of Charleston cele¬ 
brates the working of the American heritage 
over a period of two centuries in one Ameri¬ 
can city It has value and meaning to all of 
us here m Charleston and for all America. 


The Importance of Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the oc¬ 
casion of the two hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the Jewish community of 
Charleston, S. C., there assembled a 
group which had the distinguished priv¬ 
ilege of hearing one of America’s great 
naval ofiScers and statesmen—^Admiral 
Lewis Strauss. 

. It is unnecessary to gild the lily. 
Nevertheless, I want the records of the 
Congress of the United States to con¬ 
tain for future generations what this 
great American said at that time. 

The subject of Admiral Strauss’ ad¬ 
dress was on the importance of stand¬ 
ards. 

This outstanding American has held 
important positions in the Department 
of the Navy during World War II under 
the late illustrious James Forrestal. 
Because of his great mind and tre¬ 
mendous capacity for leadership and his 
extraordinary vision, he quickly was ele¬ 
vated from the position of commander to 
the rank of rear admiral—a feat almost 
without precedent. Subsequent to the 
cessation of hostilities he served with 
great distinction on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. At the present time he is 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I consider it an honor to know this 
great American. I consider it a priv¬ 
ilege to be his personal friend. My peo¬ 
ple are grateful that they were able to 
listen to his words of wisdom. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herewith the ad¬ 
dress of Admiral Strauss. It follows : 

On the Importance of Standards 

“Man doth not live by bread only.” (Deu¬ 
teronomy viii: 3.) 

“Those who would treat politics and mor¬ 
ality apart will never understand the one or 
the other.” (Viscount John Money.) 

’ “Men of character,” wrote Emerson, “are 
the conscience of the society to which they 


belong ” From which it easily follows that 
a community of character may become the 
conscience of the Nation of which it is a 
part 

These are days of astonishing material 
progress We have everything—and too 
much of a great deal of it, except peace of 
mind. We have new drugs and antibiotics, 
new vehicles, new weapons, and a new 
source of energy. The catalog of novel¬ 
ties IS a long one. When we lay aside our 
newspapers, hover, and switch off the radio 
and television, then in the few remaining 
minutes between prayer and sleep—a good 
many of us wonder why we are not supremely 
and sublimely happy. It could be because 
we have everything material yet fear that we 
are losing the nonmaterial—^the nonmaterial 
and most essential ingredient of the good 
life—a good conscience. 

A gocd conscience, individually and com¬ 
munally, IS boTind up with the maintenance 
of standards South Carolina’s great states¬ 
man, John C. Calhoun, put it thus' “In esti¬ 
mating the power of a community, moral as 
well as physical causes must be calculated.” 
What are the moral causes, the standards, 
that are important’ The answer to that 
question is appropriate to the occasion which 
we are celebrating this evening because an 
examination of them can be made “in vivo” 
as the biologist would say, within the life 
and history of the proud and vigorous 200-. 
year-old Jewish community of this historic 
city. 

The value of physical standards is debated 
by no one. They are so much a part of our 
daily lives that we take them for granted. 
Civilized communities could not exist for 
very long without them. Business could 
not be conducted without fixed, and reliable, 
and recognized standards of weight and 
measurement. These cannot be permitted 
to vary from region to region within the 
country. The inch, the acre, and the pound 
and all the rest must not only be the same 
everywhere but must be the same, tomorrow 
and the next day, as they were yesterday. 
We go to great lengths to insure this. 
Standards are not left to the judgment of an 
individual or to custom. They are the sub¬ 
ject of international agreement to which 
the civilized people of the earth subscribe 
and in vaults in the capital of this Nation 
rest our jeolously guarded bars of metal 
and ether shapes which are the standard 
originals of the duplicates that every man 
may possess and use. 

Now, as it happens, no one may handle or 
even touch these physical standards. By so 
little as the heat of the body or the moisture 
of a fingertip, they would alter their accuracy 
and no longer be what they were. 

In this respect only, they resemble the 
nonmaterial and far more important stand¬ 
ards upon which civilization largely depends 
and without which a government of free 
men is impossible. But no vault can con¬ 
tain our standards of probity in political 
life—of responsibility In communal affairs—v 
of Integrity in private careers—of philan¬ 
thropy—or of patriotism. And these stand¬ 
ards, also, cannot be touched, handled, 
weighed or measured. 

We know one other thing about them. 
They cannot exist in the abstract—in the 
cold stratosphere of pure ethic. They re¬ 
quire a living belief by men in a Supreme 
Being—^religion if you will. As George Wash¬ 
ington said, “ * * * reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national moral¬ 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious prin¬ 
ciple.” 

Religious principle derives from the Bible, 
which was the inspiration for American 
democracy, and those Jews, who helped settle 
what were these bare shores more than two 
centuries ago as well as those who followed 
In later years brought the Bible with them 
as did the other colonists. Engraved upoii 
their hearts among its other precepts were 
the words of the Prophet Jeremiah who de¬ 


fined the duties and responsibilities of citi¬ 
zenship in these classic sentences: “Build ye 
houses and dwell in them, and plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them, take ye wives and 
beget sons and daughters ‘i' * * and seek 

the neace of the city Avhither I have cau,sed 
you to go ^ and pray unto the Lord 

for It; for m the peace thereof, ye shall have 
peace ” 

There is no better testimony of the ad¬ 
herence to such standard than the devotion 
of this community to the interests of the 
State and of the Nation. From the yellowed 
and aging documents of colonial history 
springs afresh the gallant figure of Francis 
Salvador whose memory we honored this 
afternoon when General Summerall, a great 
patriot and soldier of our own day dedicated 
the tablet which commemorated Salvador’s 
service in the First and Second Provincial 
Hongresses and his heroic death in 1776. 
The first Jewish soldier to give his life for 
American libe-ty, Salvador was the spiritual 
progenitor of a long list of sons of this 
commimity who fought, and who died m the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the War Between the States, the war 
with Spam, and in the W’orld Wars. There 
were Maj. Raphael Moses, of the staff of 
General Longstreet—^but one cannot name 
them all and one should not single them 
out. The list is too long for recital and the 
most recent names upon it would touch 
wounds as yet fresh and unhealed. But their 
names are not forgotten—the memory of the 
brave and the good is “like honey in the 
mouth.” 

In times of war and national emergency, 
the flame of patriotism naturally burns 
brightest. What of the' conduct of this 
community in the day-to-day traffic of na¬ 
tional and local affairs? Is the standard of 
political probity consonant with the stand¬ 
ard of patriotic fervor? I give you an ex¬ 
ample. In 1832 It was rumored that the 
Jewish community of Charleston wished to 
be represented as a religious sect in the Leg¬ 
islature of South Carolina. Upon hearing 
this, a committee, styling themselves Eighty- 
four Israelites, and possibly comprising most 
of the heads of families in the city. Issued 
a statement from which I now quote: “We 
'discountenance the idea of selecting any in¬ 
dividual for office, either of profit or honor, 
upon the ground that such individual be¬ 
longs to a particular sect, with a view of 
securing or of influencing the suffrages of 
such sect. * * * While we are sensible 

that there are gentleman among us who 
would do no discredit to any station, public 
or private, we will not support any man for 
office who is not selected by the public for 
himself, his character, and his talents.” 

A repudiation of improper politics has per¬ 
haps never been stated more vigorously, cou¬ 
rageously, and succinctly. Let us now ex¬ 
amine another standard. 

The civic standard of philanthropy needs 
no exemplification in a community known 
for its generosity. The ancient precept “sep¬ 
arate not thyself from the community” has 
been the touchstone of this standard, and 
time and again the congregations that com¬ 
prise this community have engaged in the 
Lord’s work of aiding the less fortunate of 
every sect and race. This standard has been 
more handsomely observed as the commu¬ 
nity has grown and prospered but it is of 
venerable precedent, and while the fact is 
primarily of historic Interest, I note that on 
the wall of the Charleston Orphan House 
which adjoins this building a tablet me¬ 
morializes one Mordecai Cohen who departed 
this life in 1848 and of whom it is recorded 
that for 10 years he faithfully fulfilled the 
duties of commissioner of that institution 
and for 45 years (he must have begun In 
1803), contributed annual donations to the 
comfort of the orphan inmates. Congre¬ 
gation Beth Elohim also contributed liber¬ 
ally as an institution toward the mainte¬ 
nance of that nonsectarian home. 
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I have cited the foregoing details, not out 
of an antiquarian interest, but to recall our 
minds to, and refresh them with, the virtues 
and standards that make this democracy 
great. It is because such examples are 
neither rare nor unique that we have flour¬ 
ished—are what we are Let us not confuse 
standards, however, with standardisation. 

In years gone by it was m vogue to de¬ 
scribe the United States as a melting pot—a 
great cauldron into which people of every 
nation, creed, and race were poured. The 
fused product was supposed to be a new 
breed of man—the American—combining 
all the best features of all the raw mate¬ 
rial. 

The fallacy of this doctrine of the melting 
pot IS that it suggests the standardization 
of all Americans. Such uniformity is not 
obtainable and would be undesirable even 
if it could be achieved. There is no typical 
American. Thomas Jefferson, Roger Wil¬ 
liams, Robert E. Lee, Judah P, Benjamin, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Louis Brandeis, for ex¬ 
amples, were unalike and all were greaL 
Americans. Each was a member of some dif¬ 
ferent religious or cultural group. From 
the diversity of talents and traditions springs 
our national vigor. And the unifying and 
cementing force is the common respect for 
the standards which lift men above them¬ 
selves. Jefferson is identified with public 
enlightenment and science, Williams with 
religious liberty, Lee with duty, Brandeis 
with justice—^who can say that one is more 
important than another. The list could go 
on and on. 

A word in conclusion. This community of 
Jews was fortunate in the site of their set¬ 
tlement. South Carolina was xinique among 
the British provinces. Under Locke’s con¬ 
stitution for this colony, not only was free¬ 
dom of worship guaranteed but no slightest 
civil or religious disability was inflicted 
upon minorities—or has ever been. Thus 
the first Jewish congregation was freely 
organized here in 1750, 200 years ago. It 
was already more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury old when it addressed its famous letter 
to Gen. George Waslimgton in these signifi¬ 
cant words: "‘Various extensive and invalu¬ 
able are the benefits which your fellow citi¬ 
zens have derived from the glorious Revo¬ 
lution, which, under Providence, you have 
been the principal instrument in effecting. 
[To usj it has secured the inalienable rights 
of human nature—all the privileges and im¬ 
munities of freedom, and has placed within 
[our] reach, peace, plenty, and the other 
blessings of gobd government. To the equal 
participation and enjoyment of all these, it 
has raised us from the state of political 
degradation and grievous oppression, to 
which partial, narrow and illiberal policy and 
intolerant bigotry has reduced us in almost 
every other part of the world. Peculiar and 
extraordinary reason have we, therefore, to be 
attached to the free and generous constitu¬ 
tion of our respective states.” 

And here each succeeding generation in 
their houses of worship has reaffirmed that 
attachment—a dedication to the principles 
and standards that have become the spring 
and the source, the focus and the pattern 
for communities throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 


Oitr American Duty 


EXTENSION OP REMARJSS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

Of* MICHIGAir 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^ DecerribeT 11,1950 

Mr. WOODBtFFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following letter 
and an editorial from the Detroit Times 
of December b, 1950: 

Detroit Times, December 8, 1950. 
Hon. Roy O. Woodruff, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Woodruff: Here is an editorial 
which appeared on page one of the Decem¬ 
ber 5 issue of the Detroit Times. I am send¬ 
ing It to you m the event that you might not 
have seen that issue of our newspaper. 

Mr. Hearst directed all his editors to print 
the editorial It reflects his opinion and, he 
said, he believes it reflects also the opinion 
of most Americans. 

I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that this editorial caused more 
comment among Detroit Times readers than 
any other article we have printed since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

The reaction was unanimously favorable. 
We were besieged by congratulatory tele¬ 
phone calls for 2 days. 

We received more letters than w<^ have been 
able thus far to tabulate and—^wbat is unique 
in newspaper experience—^the deluge of com¬ 
ment contained not a single adverse criti¬ 
cism. 

I am, 

Respectfully, 

John C, Manning, 

Editor. 

[From the Detroit Times of December 6, 
1950] 

Cue American Duty 

The blundering and disloyal foreign poli¬ 
cies of the New Deal are taking this coun¬ 
try into complete disaster—^both militaiy 
and economic. 

Our sovereignty has been impaired by 
making us a virtual vassal of the United 
Nations, which disrupts our councils, and 
seeks to fly its mongrel flag over our public 
buildings. 

Our wealth is dissipated to support so¬ 
cialism abroad and to defend alien peoples 
who are not willing to defend themselves. 

The lives of our young men are being sac¬ 
rificed in a desperate war which our pur¬ 
ported allies are not trying to help us win 
on the battlefields and are conspiring to 
make us lose in the mazes of diplomacy—and 
duplicity. 

For our own survival, it is imperative 
that we extricate ourselves from these de¬ 
stroying situations at once. 

Without even inadequate support from 
others in the United Nations, we are fight¬ 
ing almost alone against massed hordes on 
the Asian Continent, 

Continuing the war means only the 
slaughter of millions in a quixotic American 
attempt to conquer a vast and distant popu¬ 
lation. 

First and foremost, therefore, this coun¬ 
try should withdraw its Armed Forces from 
the invasion areas. 

We should get our troops out of Korea as 
quickly as possible. 

We should come home to our own coun¬ 
try, reconstruct our defenses, and give heed 
to our own security and welfare. 

This might be a defeat for the New Deal, 
which is responsible for our dismal plight. 

It would not be a defeat for the United 
States, but merely an act of self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

Secondly, we should get out of the United 
Nations. 

That organization has not sustained us 
In the war that we undertook in its behalf. 

Instead, it has interfered with our opera¬ 
tions. 

Furthermore,, it is conniving to admit the 
enemy into a privileged membership where 
the enemy could dictate peace terms. 


Accordingly, the United Nations should let 
Red China in—and leave the United States 
out 

Then let the United Nations see how it gets 
along. 

This country has maintained the United 
Nations since its inception, with no return 
m loyalty or gratitude. 

So let these who run the United Nations 
pay for the United Nations—and fight its 
wars 

Finally, we should end our unrequited ef¬ 
forts to support and supply an ingrate 
Europe. 

Even England, cur supposedly stanch 
ally, has not genuinely backed us in our 
solitary United Nations war, nor assisted us 
elsewhere. 

On the contrary, Marxist England formally 
recognized the Chinese Communist Govern¬ 
ment, and collaborates with Marxist France 
in preventing a Efuropean rearm: inent. 

Europe has intimated it no longer wants 
our martial help. 

TLiis IS Europe’s attitude Let Europe look 
out for itself, and see how Europe gets along. 

Since, obviously, we stand alone, we should 
have the wisdom and the courage to act 
alone. 

For our duty is to protect our own people 
and to foster our own Nation. 


Will Samsons of the GOP Pull the Temple 
Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
December 9, 1950: 

Will Samsons op the GOP Pull the Temple 
Down? 

The Republican Party is on the very brink 
of a dangerous action. Next Tuesday is the 
deadline. On that day all GOP Members of 
the Senate will meet to decide if they should 
demand the dismissal of Secretary Acheson 
as an official act of party policy. 

The threat of such a move is most serious. 
The proposal has been considered by the 
Republican Policy Committee of the Senate, 
but the 11 members could not quite decide 
to take the leap. They referred final decision 
to the full GOP Senate membership. Mean¬ 
while, even Republicans who have been less 
hostile to State Department policy are show¬ 
ing a tendency to jump aboard the tumbril. 
Representative Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
a former Republican national chairman who 
tried to lead his party along the middle of 
the road on foreign policy, has introduced a 
resolution in the House demanding the ouster 
of Acheson. Senator Ives, of New York, has 
suddenly gone into a war dance, screaming 
for the Secretary’s scalp. 

This hysteria can do infinite ham. The 
Republican New York Herald Tribune warns 
of the shocking effect such an action would, 
have on world opinion at a moment when 
“the Secretary is in the midst of negotiations 
of the most delicate and far-reaching kind.” 
The paper calls attention to “the single- 
mindedness with which the British Nation 
has backed its own envoy,” Clement Attlee, in 
his mission to Washington. Think of the 
Impact on American opinion of Winstoai 
Churchill, who vigorously opposes the Labor 
Party on domestic issues, led a Conservative 
Party movement to denounce and destroy 
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Attlee at the moment when he is negotiating 
on the gravest issues in Washington 

The Courier-Journal has supported Dean 
Acheson as a man of courage, character, and 
afoiliLy. Even if we did not have faith in him, 
hov/ever, we wouiJ regard an omcial Repub¬ 
lican eifort to blackjack man out of office at 
such a moment as an act of shocking and 
dangerous irresponsibility. 

The drive against Acheson is completely 
negative. What other man would Republi¬ 
can critics put in his place at this juncture, 
who could command unified national sup¬ 
port*? What foreign policy would the de¬ 
stroyers of Acheson have the Nation pm sue’ 
Many of them who were candidates in No¬ 
vember stormed for a “tougher” policy of 
dealing with the Soviets, while insisting that 
they represented the party that would cer¬ 
tainly keep us out of war. There is no unity 
of thought on a constructive foreign policy 
within the Republican Party today. It bids 
fair to unite only on a course of pure de¬ 
struction 

Republican strong men seem bent on pull¬ 
ing down the temple of foreign policy over 
our heads in order to crush one individual, 
Dean Acheson. Surely there are sober Re¬ 
publican leaders who have not been stam¬ 
peded by bad news from Korea. Surely such 
leaders realize that the course of events in 
Asia and the rest of the world cannot be 
magically changed by the removal of one 
Democrat from office. Surely such leaders 
see that official Republican repudiation of 
Acheson would leave America standing naked 
before the world as a naaon at war with 
itself in a moment of infinite danger. Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey has taken a lead in his state¬ 
ment that “this is not the time for further 
criticism” of the administration’s far eastern 
policies, with which he has vigorously dis¬ 
agreed in more normal times. It is to he 
fervently hoped that other Republican lead¬ 
ers will make their voices heard in the wilder¬ 
ness before Tuesday. 


The Right To Know—Tell Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo 7 iday, December 11,1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Free Press of December 
8, 1950: 

The Right To Know—Tell Congress 

The Senators who demand that President 
Truman obtain the Senate’s “advice and 
consent” before making any agreements or 
understandings with Prime Minister Attlee 
are looking out for their country’s interests. 

They don’t want any more Munichs or 
Taltas—any more hole-in-the-wall, secret 
agreements for which American boys must 
later die on foreign soil. 

They want to know in advance what fur¬ 
ther commitments are proposed—and so do 
the American people, already paying a high 
price in blood and treasure for decisions by 
“heads of states,” without consent of the 
governed. 

An end must be put to the assumption 
that the prerogative of the President to initi¬ 
ate foreign policy includes ignoring Congress 
in concluding binding agreements that this 
Nation subsequently must carry out at what¬ 
ever cost to it. 


The trend of the Attlee-Truman “talks” is 
lost in double talk. 

Attlee’s “blood - is - thicker - than - water” 
speech to the National Press Club was a 
masterpiece of diplomatic obfuscation. 

Great Britain and the United States, Att¬ 
lee says, are united in a determination to 
stop Communist aggression but differ as to 
the place where “emphasis” is to be put. 

The leader of a nation only now emerging 
from the tragic consequences of Munich 
ought to have learned there is only one way 
to stop aggression. That is to stop it. Ap¬ 
peasement won’t do it 

The British, for mercenary reasons, were 
Willing to shake the bloody hand of Mao 
Tze-tung, as soon as he gained military con¬ 
trol of China. The American people were 
not 

Attlee now defends his course in Peiping 
as facing reality The reality was a heavy 
British investment in China, and the Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong, where British subjects 
have been doing a whale of a business im¬ 
porting and transshipping vital materials for 
Red China and Russia. At one time Russia 
was getting more Malayan rubber by this 
route than the United States was obtain¬ 
ing. 

Yet m order to protect its commercial in¬ 
terests Great Britain has been trying to get 
China’s seat m the UN Security Council for 
the Commies and now wants to sell out the 
UN by dickering with the Chinese Reds, 
while they are pressing then aggression in 
Korea and the UN forces are being pushed 
back. 

The British frame of mind has been clearly 
revealed in recent statements by British 
statesmen at home and in last week’s debate 
in the Commons. What it amounts to is 
this: 

Give the Communists all of Asia if they 
want it, if by so doing they can be persuaded 
to go on buying and selling with Great 
Britain. 

Attlee says geographical facts must be 
considered. That’s true. Great Britain faces 
the enemy in only one direction. At its 
back IS the Atlantic Ocean and the might of 
America. 

The United States faces two oceans, with 
an enemy glowering at it across both of 
them. 

Yet the British—Churchill and his fol¬ 
lowers, as well as Attlee and his—are deter¬ 
mined to convince the United States that 
its salvation lies in putting all its eggs in 
the European basket. 

The Chinese Communist regime is now 
fighting in Korea to destroy a state set up 
as a UN protectorate. That’s aggression in 
any man’s dictionary. The Reds have flouted 
every principle of the UN Charter. 

Yet the British Government, while pro¬ 
fessing to be of one mind with the United 
States is opposing aggression everywhere, 
actually condones and abets it in Korea. 

Where does that leave the UN? Where 
does it leave the United States? 

The British have talked about our respon¬ 
sibility to assume world leadership. When 
they get a taste of it, and it doesn’t follow 
the line of their self-interest, they denounce 
it and seek to depart from It. 

Any compromise with Stalin and Mao 
while the Commies have us on the run in 
Korea means the end of the United Nations 
for any useful purpose. 

Aggression will have been rewarded. 

The fate of Europe at the hands of a vastly 
strengthened Stalin will then have passed 
beyond our power to save it. 

The American people have a right to know 
if this is what is being cooked up for them 
and their children and their children’s chil¬ 
dren' before It is signed, sealed, and deliv¬ 
ered. 


^Truman Doctrine Has Failed”— 
Lippmasin 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, friends of the President will 
not say that Walter Lippmann is an iso¬ 
lationist. However, in an article today 
he calls the Truman doctrine a failure 
and a great mistake, which it is, of 
course. As part of my remarks, I am 
including the Lippmann article: 

WITHDF.AWAL AND REEXAMINATION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Attlee’s talks with Mr. Truman will 
have achieved all that is possible at the 
present moment if they have averted any of 
those irreversible decisions which are 
threatening to break up the Atlantic al¬ 
liance m Europe and uie United Nations 
front in Asia. 

Mr. Attlee came to Washington not only 
as the Prime Minister of Britain, but as the 
spokesman of the Commonwealth and of our 
allies in continental Europe. The reason 
he came so suddenly is that throughout the 
world our friends are afraid that to the de¬ 
feat in Korea we might react blindly and 
impulsively rather than with foresight and 
deliberation. 

Mr. Attlee came because our allies were 
afraid, not without provocation from here, 
that we might jump out of the North Korean 
frying pan into the fire of a far-eastern 
war. Were we to do that, the governments 
which might feel in honor bound to follow us 
would not be able to carry their peoples 
with them. Our only ardent ally would, be 
Chiang Kai-shek, The great objective of 
Soviet diplomacy would then be achieved. 
The United States would be isolated from 
its allies and all its power and influence 
diverted up the bloody blind alley of a far- 
eastern war. 

While the armies are retreating in Korea, 
the right thing to do and the best thing to 
do about all the larger questions of policy is 
to make no irreparable decisions—no far- 
reaching promises and no wide-ranging 
threats—under the stress of emotion and in 
order to relieve, not our hard-pressed army, 
but our own feelings. Until the military 
position in Korea is settled one way or an¬ 
other, we cannot reasonably, and in prudence 
we should not tie our hands by making con¬ 
cessions or by making threats. The time 
for critical decisions about a larger war or 
a larger settlement will not come until Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has consolidated a line in¬ 
side Korea or has evacuated his forces from 
Korea. 

It cannot possibly help General MacAr¬ 
thur and his troops to enlarge the war. 
They will not be better off if in addition to 
the Chinese ground armies they also have 
to contend with large elements of the Soviet 
air force and of the Soviet navy. Nor can 
the military position be retrieved or much 
improved by conceding now things which 
would be elements in any general negotia¬ 
tion. 

My own view Is that our paramount and 
Immediate preoccupation should be the pres¬ 
ervation of our forces, and that our aim. 
should be to effect an orderly withdrawal to 
Japan. Then, with salt water between us 
and the Chinese-Soviet masses, thero will 
again be a military equilibrium between the 
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infantry of the Asian mainland and the naval 
and air power of the tTiiited States 

Then, and only then, it seems to me, will 
it be possible to carry out that reexamina¬ 
tion and revision of our global policy which 
is imperative if we are to avert the disrup¬ 
tion of our alliances and the disintegration 
of the Atlantic community. The defeat in 
Korea is a warning which, if we heed it, 
may yet prove to have been our salvation, 
that the course which we took with the Tru¬ 
man doctrine is based on a fatally wrong 
estinaate of our adversaries, and of our 
friends, and of ourselves 

Then, too, and only then, I fear, can we 
repair and restore the fearful damage which 
our institutions have suffered as a conse¬ 
quence of that great mistake. For our in¬ 
ability to make good the global promises of 
the Truman doctrine precipitated the fear¬ 
ful quarrel within the Nation and between 
the parties over where our limited forces 
should be committed. 

In the course of that quarrel the consti¬ 
tutional system for the conduct of United 
States foreign policy has been so seriously 
shaken that it is no longer clear where, if 
anywhere, resides the authority to conduct 
the foreign relations of the United States. 
This has caused a profound crisis of confi¬ 
dence, as it would in any nation where the 
people no longer knew where to look for 
leadership In time of trouble. 


Be Alert—Red Sabotage Threat and 
Double Talk 
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Mr. LAHCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record, I wish to submit 
an article by Fendall Yerxa and Odgen 
R. Reid, written for the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune, Inc., and published in the 
New Orleans, La., Item of December 7, 
1950, as follows. 

Red Sabotage Threat—^Reds Aim To Infil- 
TBATB Strategic Industries 

(By Fendall Yerxa and Odgen R. Reid) 

The national committee of the Commu¬ 
nist Party recently ordered all State party 
committees to conduct an intensive con¬ 
centration drive to place party members in 
heavy industry. 

Subversive infiltration of key labor unions 
is now a top priority. 

The national order directed, for example. 
Communists in New York to join the auto 
and machine tool unions, those in Ohio to 
concentrate on the rubber workers, those in 
California to infiltrate the steel and auto 
unions. 

Communist Influence In these and other 
unions had been beaten down in the last 
3 years. 

SECRET SQUAD 

At about the same time a secret squad of 
25 men, known only to the party organizers 
of the machine-tool industry, was sent into 
the Midwest to strengthen the grip on this 
industry. 

Earlier, the top leadership of the California 
district of the party met to study the status 
©f the sabotage concentrations throughout 
the State. 


It was decided that these concentrations 
must be in areas where they could carry out 
effective work. 

DISCUSSED STRIKES 

The meeting discussed the best means for 
the promulgation and prolonging of strikes 
and work stoppages, how best to agitate la¬ 
bor disturbances, and finally the ability of 
their activitists to conduct wide-scale sab¬ 
otage “should the international position 
call for it ” 

Due to the L.ountmg public awareness of 
the Communist conspiracy, top functionaries 
on the west coast met within the last 2 
weeks to caution members within the ranks 
of labor above all else not do anything overt¬ 
ly that could bring charges of sabotage 
against them. 

The leaders reiterated, however, that the 
situation might be drastically changed in 
the near future and through acts of direct 
sabotage “we Communists then will have to 
stand up and be counted.” 

During the last week at a west coast party 
meeting a Communist waterfront leader out¬ 
lined what United Slates labor could expect 
from the Russians 

He said “The Soviet Union plans to con- 
t. lue warfare of the Korean type in order to 
dram United States manpower,” adding op¬ 
timistically that this tactic will eventually 
turn the people against the Government and 
they will then be ready to accept the oppo- 
f ition program of the party.” 

Tlie party is unrelenting in its fight against 
the opposition of labor leaders in the APL 
and CIO. The CIO United Steelworkers of 
America, one of the bitterest and most suc¬ 
cessful foes of communism in the labor move¬ 
ment, staged a steel strike last year. 

Just before the strike was scheduled to 
start, the Commumrt Party chairman in an 
eastern State steel region met with units and 
clubs in the industry. 

“Our job,” he told them, “is to start a real 
militant Dfarxist strike, and begin taking 
the strike out of the hands of the incompe¬ 
tent labor leaders.” 

Communist persistence in labor infiltra¬ 
tion is based on precise tactics. Orders is¬ 
sued to a Communist club in one of the Na¬ 
tion’s largest steel mills in Pittsburgh at one 
time demonstrated how Communist “frac¬ 
tions” fervently espouse the progressive aims 
of the union itself, and use them to hoist the 
political and economic doctrines of com¬ 
munism. 

They called for a course of action to 
achieve greater unity, centering upon the 
steelworkers union and the CIO. 

They urged full support to the 14-point 
program of demands adopted hy the wage 
policy committee of the steel union, and for 
backing of the CIO legislative program on 
housing, rent control, veterans’ needs, health 
program, FEPC. 

USED AS BASE 

Using the union’s program as a base, the 
club was ordered to campaign to increase 
Communist Party membership among the 
most advanced work?rs in the mill itself, and 
among the most advanced workers and other 
section of the people in the community. 

To this end, the directive said, each com¬ 
rade in the club should cultivate a group of 
the most active, intelligent, and disciplined 
workers from his shop, department, or union 
for party building. 

The club was ordered to hold frequent 
Sunday house affairs and forums for propa¬ 
ganda purposes, and to work out with the 
concentration clubs the issuance and dis¬ 
tribution of leaflets at the gates where com¬ 
rades work. 

Regular club meetings were called for every 
Friday evening, with the executive of three 
members to meet on alternate Fridays. 


RECORD 

By these and other tactics entire unions or 
their locals have in the past succumbed to 
Communist control. How effective they can 
be was revealed with startling effect in 1941, 
when the Hitler-Stalin pact was m effect, and 
Communists were engaged in a program of 
labor sabotage to slow down America’s de¬ 
fense program of aid to the enemies of 
nazism. 

The most notable example was the 76-day 
strike of a CIO United Auto Workers’ unit, 
local 248, under Communist leadership at 
the Allis-Chalmers Corp. plant at West Allis, 
Wis. which started on January 22, 1941. 

STRIKE PROLONGED 

This one carefully planned strike, engi¬ 
neered on the flimsiest excuse, agitated by a 
nucleus of 50 Communist Party members m 
the local, v/as prolonged through rioting, 
bloodshed, fogging of issues, and threat of 
personal violence until shortly before Hitler’s 
march into Russia. 

The 150-member Communist Party flying 
squadron in the plant threatened to wreak 
personal violence on anyone who opposed 
their designs. Through these tactics, the 
Communists succeeded in* 

Tying up $45,000,000 of defense contracts. 

Stopping production on 25 badly needed 
new destroyers by holding up delivery of 
their turbines. 

Crippling the Ford Motor Co.’s aircraft- 
engine plant, just then completed, by stall¬ 
ing deliveiy of essential turbines. 

Delaying production of aircraft and parts 
at Bendix Aviation Corp. and Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. plants by withholding delivery of Allis- 
Chalmers vacuum pumps and electrical 
equipment. 

Holding up aircraft-testing operations at 
Wright and Langley Fields, dependent on 
Allis-Chalmers for compressors and switch 
gear units. 

Stopping the expansion of aluminum pro¬ 
duction at the Aluminum Corp. of America 
and Reynolds Metals Co., which had orders 
with Allis-Chalmers for production equip¬ 
ment. 

The weapon of labor sabotage—the crip¬ 
pling of production in vital industries by 
fomenting disturbances—has been blunted 
in recent years by organized labor’s vigilant 
hou:e cleaning. 

“There is no question but what the Allis- 
Chalmers strike was a Communist blow at 
national defense,” says Walter P. Reuther, 
present president of the UAW. 

GONE NOW 

But, he adds, “Those people arc gone. 
There could never again be another Allis- 
Chalmers case. Labor itself has driven the 
Communists out of most of their power cen¬ 
ters in the unions.” 

But despite the victories of anti-Oommu- 
nist forces, there are still at least three na¬ 
tional unions capable of causing major 
damage through strikes and slow-downs. 

Expelled from the CIO for cleavage to 
Communist Party policies, they still have 
strong influence in the electrical industry, 
control of much of the mining of important 
nonferrous metals, and they dominate* a 
large part of the shipping industry on the 
west coast and in Hawaii. 

FIVE OTHERS 

Five other international unions, also ex¬ 
pelled from the CIO, are potential trouble 
spots, though in lesser degree. 

One of the three unions with major sab¬ 
otage potential is the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Charged 
by the CIO with taking direct orders from 
the Conmiunist Party’s top leaders, the union 
today holds approximately 240 contracts rep¬ 
resenting workers in the mining, smelting 
and fabrication of copper and nonferrous 
metals produced in the United States. 
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Major companies involved are the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Co, International Nickel, and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. 

SHIPPING INDUSTRY 

Another potential danger spot is in the 
west coast shipping industry. Here, Hairy 
Budges' International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, combined with the 
International Fishermen and Allied Workers 
of America, was driven out of the CIO in 
1950 for Communist adherence. 

The ILWU, an affiliate of the Moscow- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions, claims 85,000 members, covering al¬ 
most all west coast longshoremen and ware¬ 
housemen in large cities 

This union could, by a general strike, stop 
almost all west coast shipping. In com¬ 
bination with WFTU, it could cripple much 
of the shipping of the Atlantic Pact na¬ 
tions. 

In time of war, or intensive defense prep¬ 
aration, shipments of war materials may be 
handled in this country as they have in the 
past, by Army troops. 

Furtheimore, in addition to the pressure 
of public opinion, cuch a strike would again 
face opposition from other stiong anti-Com- 
munist unions, such as the AFL Teamsters 
and the Seafarers’ International Union. 

Also strong on the west coast is the Na¬ 
tional Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
its G,500 members found by a CIO investi¬ 
gating committee to be Communist dom¬ 
inated. 

This union is faced by the threat of a 
“raid” by Seafarers in event of a dangerous 
strike. Its membership is subjected to Coast 
Guard screening under the new Port Se¬ 
curity Act before they can be assigned to 
ships. 

ELECTRICAL UNION 

Strong Communist influence in the critical 
electrical and electronics industry has been 
whittled down. Last fall the CIO expelled as 
Communist dominated its United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Woikers of America. 

It was replaced with the International 
Union of Electrical Workers 

In subsequent representation elections, the 
lUE defeated the ousted UE by more than two 
to one in major plants. 

However, the latter still represents about 
half of the production workers in some 40 
General Electric Co. plants, and about 17,000 
members in 20 Westinghouse Electrical Corp. 
plants where the lUB has 44,000. 

STRONG POSITION 

This strength in the anti-Communist lUE 
would make it more difficult for the UE to 
stir up a successful political or sabotage 
stiike in these industries. 

But it Is in the position to substantially 
hurt the defense effort through the use of the 
sabotage strike weapon. 

One other ousted union, the American 
Communications Association, represents 9,000 
to 10,000 communications workers. Their 
ability to run off a sabotage strike in wartime 
is problematical because much of their cru¬ 
cial work can be earned out by supervisory 
workers. 

TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND SCATTERED 

There are approximately 28,000 Communist 
Party members well-scattered among Ameri¬ 
can trade-unions, including those under 
right-wing leadership. 

Many of them, single-handed, could try to 
precipitate “economic” or “grievance” issues 
which could lead to a strike, and are in the 
position to carry out physical sabotage on 
vital machinery within their shops, or to 
wreak damage on large war plants by arson or 
explosives. 

Weeding such suspects out of their Jobs, 
even when they are known and their outright 
discharge is desirable, can be a problem for 
company officials. 


An attempt to discharge a worker on the 
charge that he is untrustworthy is apt to 
meet resistance even by loyal union leaders. 

Seldom are union officials in on the loyalty 
investigations, and they demand to be con¬ 
vinced that a suspect’s discharge is really 
sought for loyalty reasons—^that such a 
charge is not being used as a mask to get rid 
of a worker for legitimate union activities. 

OFFERS ANSWER 

To this problem, Walter Reuther, out of his 
long experience in fighting communism, 
furnishes a possible solution. 

The UAW president believes an answer 
might be found in a regional organization of 
review hoards, made up of management, pub¬ 
lic representatives, and, most important of 
all, a representative from labor itself 

These boards, he believes, could review in¬ 
dividual cases in closed session if necessary, 
and recominend that persons be removed 
from critical areas and placed elsewhere. 

RIGHTS PROTECTED 

“By this method,” Mr Reuther says, “quali¬ 
fied labor representatives could go before the 
union membership and say quite frankly, 
‘we have reviewed all the aspects of this case, 
and Vv’e are satisfied that this man should 
be removed, not because of his union activi¬ 
ties, taut because he constitutes a threat to 
security ’ 

“With labor itself suppoiting the move, it 
would be more difficult for the Communists 
to stir up dissension ovei side issues, and fur¬ 
thermore civil liberties and the rights of the 
affected person to make his living in a less 
critical post v/ould be protected ” 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to in¬ 
clude another article from the New Or¬ 
leans Item, of December 7, 1950, giving 
a partial list of Red double talk, as fol¬ 
lows. 

Here Is Partial List of Red Double Talic 

“Aesopian language” is ideological double 
talk m which Communist communications 
are written. 

The name derives from the method de¬ 
vised from Aesop, the Greek slave, to criti¬ 
cize his masters without appearing to be 
disrespectful. 

With Aesopian language of confusion. 
Communists can issue orders and policy 
statements without disclosing their traitor¬ 
ous meaning to anyone but indoctrinated. 
Communists, who clearly understand them. 

Aesopian language does not lend itself to 
literal translation of words and phrases. 
Nevertheless there are a few expressions that 
can be interpreted. 

Mass organization—front organization es¬ 
tablished by Communists to further thoir 
own ends, or non-Communist organizations 
Lindermined and usurped by Communists. 

Trotskyism—ultra-radical communism, an 
epithet often used against party heretics of 
any hue. 

Chauvinism—^loyalty to any creed other 
than communism. 

Right deviationism—Belief in nonviolent 
development toward socialism. 

Socialism—Sovietization. 

Histone mission—revolution. 

Dropped out of the party—sent on a secret 
mission. 

Visitors—^Russian officials. 

Members at large—^members who do not 
belong to any unit organization. 

Activists—rank and file members. 

Functionaries—Pleaders. 

Fraction—unit for infiltration of a mass 
organization or union. 

Concentration work—^mobilization for 

sabotage or subversive missions. 

Friends—a broad term often used in 
speaking of Soviet secret police. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec¬ 
ord a speech which I delivered at a most 
impressive meeting at Ware, Mass., on 
Pulaski Day when many leading Poiish- 
American organizations and citizenry in 
general in Massachusetts joined in a 
magnificent tribute to General Pulaski 
and the Polish cause. 

It should be clear to every thoughtful 
person that a large number of splendid, 
good, and loyal Americans are deeply 
aroused about the continued suppres¬ 
sion of the Polish people. Other nations 
also have been and are being oppressed 
and overrun by the puppet forces of the 
Soviet Union. Other nations are the 
victims of subtle, or not so subtle, pene¬ 
tration and infiltration. Freedom it¬ 
self is in grave jeopardy. These issues 
can never be compromised. They must 
be fearlessly met. They must be met 
now if we are not, by appeasement and 
Fabian delay, to suffer the destruction 
of our liberties and the emasculation of 
the free world 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem¬ 
bers of various Polish-Amencan organiza¬ 
tions, and fellow citizens and friends of the 
radio audience, it is a high privilege indeed 
for me as your Representative in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to Join you in this 
most impressive celebration of Pulaski Day. 

It is fitting that we should join together 
here this afternoon in such large numbers 
to pay our heartfelt tribute of respect and 
affection to such a great Polish patriot and 
such a gieat friend of our own country, and 
also by our presence and declarations re- 
dedicate ourselves with high courage and 
unyielding resolution to the exalted prin¬ 
ciples and the lofty purposes by which he 
lived and died. 

Let me heartily congratulate all those who 
are responsible for these noteworthy exer¬ 
cises. Theie has never been a time in the 
history of our country when the need for 
stalwart Americanism, liigh ideals, and 
dauntless spirit was greater than it Is today. 
Everywhere liberty is under challenge by 
ruthless dictators Everywhere freedom is 
being assailed and attacked by power-crazed, 
tyrants. Everywhere conspiracies are being 
carried out against democracy and Justice, 
and unless we move quickly in defense of our 
priceless free institutions everything will be 
lost. 

How inspiring it has been to me to observe 
the reactions of our Polish-American friends 
to the dangers of the present. On every 
hand, through the Polish-American Congress, 
through many organizations of persons of 
Polish blood, through countless leaders, you 
have taken up the battle against totalitarian 
dictatorship and in defense of the principles 
of America. 

I cannot find words adequately to compli¬ 
ment you upon the sterling patriotism and 
tireless unselfish devotion which you have 
displayed in fighting against the great men¬ 
ace of human slavery which Is presently 
overshadowing the world. It has been a high 
privilege for me to have taken part In this 
campaign to preserve the American way of 
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life and to redeem the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Not long ago, on the eleventh anniversary 
of the iniquitous attack upon Poland, I spoke 
in the House of Representatives to remind 
the American people of the tragic events 
v^rhich led up to the betrayal of Poland, and 
to serve notice upon the Soviet Union that 
true Americans would not cease to agitate 
the sacred cause of Poland until Poland had 
again taken its place as a self-respecting 
member of the world community of nations. 

We cannot possibly measure the unspeak¬ 
able infamy by which the noble Polish peo¬ 
ple have become enslaved, the first m the 
then free world to feel the bitter sting of 
the tyrant’s lash m World War II. At the 
time Poland was a brave, free nation em¬ 
bracing a peace-seeking, liberty-loving, de¬ 
voted Christian people with the rich tradi¬ 
tion of loyalty to human freedom. It was 
brutally assaulted by international brigands 
and racketeers who disregarded all the laws 
of God and man and broke all the express 
terms of existing and valid nonaggression 
treaties in order to encompass the liquida¬ 
tion of a democratic Poland and ruthlessly 
confine its people behind the iron curtain. 

There was no color of legality to this 
shameful act. Poland at the time was a 
member in good standing of the League of 
Nations and a faithful ally of France and 
Great Britain. Her people had struggled 
long and sacrificed bitterly to establish their 
free government. Tet without provocation 
and without warning Hitler's bestial hordes 
attacked defenseless Poland on September 
1, 1939, just as the Soviet-led, Moscow- 
directed forces of North Korea attacked the 
helpless democratic-minded people of South 
Korea about 3 months ago. 

As I said in my speech on the floor of the 
House, the duplicity and treachery behind 
this savage attack on Poland constitutes one 
of the blackest pages in world history. As a 
result Poland was put on the carving block 
and cut up between Nazi Germany and So¬ 
viet Russia. Instev d of protesting and 
nullifying this unconscionable act as all 
decent-minded nations should have done, it 
was ratified and approved virtually in its en¬ 
tirety at the Yalta conference. Thus our 
own country became a party, at least so far 
as the Russian Government and the rest of 
the world was concerned, to the dismember¬ 
ment of Poland and the enslavement of her 
people by the Soviets. 

But I have taken the position, and I will 
continue inflexibly to take the position that 
this action which is deprecated by all real 
freedom-loving Americans never had the ofii- 
cial or legal sanction of this Government. 
It was a mere executive agreement never 
ratified by the United States Senate. As 
such it is illegal, unconstitutional, and not 
binding upon the United States. No Amer¬ 
ican official was authorized to agree to the 
shameful abandonment to a cruel enslave¬ 
ment by the Soviets of our warm friends, 
X£,ithful allies, and noble people of Poland. 
We must never cease our activities until we 
have canceled and annulled the provisions 
of that incredible and unconscionable docu¬ 
ment. 

You are fully aware of the current world 
situation. One great aggressor against free¬ 
dom has been despatched by force of arms 
and in that glorious victory boys of Polish 
blood rendered a magnificent service second 
to none. But has that fact stopped aggres¬ 
sion in the world. It has not. Hitler is 
gone but a new and more widely spread and 
subtly organized eg^^ressor lifts his ugly 
head and casts a cloud upon freedom-loving 
peoples throughout the world. Hitler has 
been liquidated, but Stalin has taken his 
place preaching the gospel of hate against his 
fellowman and carrying the torch of rebel¬ 
lion, insurrection, and conspiracy to the far 
corners of the earth. 

It is the everlasting credit and glory of 
the Polish people that they have never will¬ 


ingly stirrendered their rights, they have 
never forfeited their freedom, they have 
never bowed to enslavement, they have 
never ceased their resistance to tyranny. To 
the contrary, this brave, courageous people is 
still asserting the sovereignty of their nation, 
still working for liberation from Russian 
bondage, still ready to sacrifice to recover 
the liberties which were stolen away from 
them by a shameless perfidy and ruthless 
armed might. The united nation of Poland 
stands today before the whole world pro¬ 
claiming its independence to all, reiterating 
its determination to strive and fight until 
its freedom has been regained. 

We welcomed our Polish allies during the 
war, we are proud of their loyal, unswerving 
allegiance to the ideals of democracy and 
freedona which we ourselves profess. We 
are grateful for their loyal support of our 
cause and for the association which we have 
had with them in fighting against the com¬ 
mon enemies of freedom. 

So today, in the name of that freedom, in 
the name of our American democracy, in the 
name of the justice of the living God whom 
we revere, in the name of our Nation and 
in the name of every decent principle of civ¬ 
ilized man, let us reiterate our loyalty to 
Poland and her sacred cause of liberty. Let 
us express our determination that she will 
soon be liberated from the oppressor and 
be restored to her place among free nations. 

Let us renounce and reject once and for¬ 
ever the unconscionable agreements by 
which she was consigned to Soviet domina¬ 
tion. On this great anniversary of one of 
her immortal heroes, let all true Americans 
rally to her side, encouraging her leaders 
and her sons and daughters who are still 
fighting to recapture their liberty, pledging 
our assistance to them in their struggle for 
Independence, oflering our friendship, our 
support, our help to them in this hour of 
their great trial. 

And so, my friends, let us accept this 
mighty challenge that has been fiung from, 
the Kremlin against the very existence of 
the democratic way of life. Let us maintain 
an armed strength here in our Nation that 
will keep our country secure and that will 
enable us through union with other freedom- 
loving nations in the United Nations and 
elsewhere to move speedily to the protection 
of democracy and freedom and justice and 
human liberty. 

And may the day soon come, pray God, 
when peace may dawn upon this sorry world. 
When the evils of totalitarianism shall be 
removed forever. When Poland is freed from 
the chains of slavery and restored to her 
rightful status as a free and independent 
nation. 

With courage in our hearts let us be re- 
dedicated today to the great and noble pur¬ 
poses of Pulaski and go forward fearlessly to 
establish a genuine lasting just peace on this 
earth. 


Address at Dinner in Honor of Dr. Myrtle 
Cheney Murdock 
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Mrs. BOLTON of Oliio. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
at dinner in honor of Dr. Myrtle Cheney 
Murdock: 

Dr, Murdock, Madam Chairman, and 
ladies, we are gathered together tonight in 


honor of Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of 
John Murdock, Representative from Arizona 
in the Congress of the United States, who 
has made one of the most outstanding con¬ 
tributions of recent years to the recorded 
history of this great country of ours. This 
she has done with a devotion, a consecra¬ 
tion, which adds a quality to the work itself 
as rare as it is beautiful. 

Myrtle Cheney Murdock, we who are gath¬ 
ered here, thank you with all our hearts for 
your beautiful book which vnll preserve for 
our children and their children’s children 
the story of a simple man of Italy—a man of 
great genius, who considered it the supreme 
privilege of his life to give himself for 25 
years to the beautifying of the great Capitol 
Building of his adopted country. 

Many books have been written presenting 
the lives of the world’s leaders, artists, legis¬ 
lators, revolutionists, patriots. Few authors 
have been able to make the intangibles of 
a life so positive, so real, so precious as you 
have done in your beautiful book. In these 
pages Constantino Brumidi, forgotten artist, 
passionate seeker after freedom, loyal citizen 
of the country he sought in his great need, 
lives once again. 

This has not been a simple task. It is one 
that has required the same quality of conse¬ 
cration and service that were his You have 
had to seep yourself in Constantino Brumidi. 
You have had to immerse yourself in the 
material made available to you about his life 
and works. This you have done with a truly 
beautiful and receptive spirit few of us know. 

How magnificent has been your reaction 
to the challenge of your own artist’s soul to 
paint a true and ardent picture of the man 
to whom we as Americans owe so much. 
Thanks to your eagerness to have justice 
done, recognition is at last being given the 
great artist who refused work which would 
have brought him national acclaim and fi¬ 
nancial ease, saying: *T have no longer any 
desire for fame and fortune. My one am¬ 
bition and my daily prayer Is that I may 
live long enough to make beautiful the Cap¬ 
itol of the one country on earth in which 
there is liberty." You have used consum¬ 
mate skill and deep humanity in the doing. 

As one of those privileged to serve the peo¬ 
ple of this country where liberty still lives 
as a Representative in the Congress, I thank 
you from my heart. Today’s children and 
their children’s children have been given a 
priceless gift by your long years of consecra¬ 
tion. 

Those who come to the Capitol will no 
longer ask unanswerable questions. They 
will be told, possibly before they even come, 
of the political refugee, a man who, at the 
age of 50, began the work of translating the 
principles upon which these States became 
a Nation into visible symbols of rare beauty, 
for all the world to see. 

They, too, will be grateful. 

I cannot refrain from my own heaviness 
of heart that one of Mr. Brumidi’s most ac¬ 
cessible murals is no longer in the place 
where he painted it. Upon orders of the 
then superintendent of construction, in the 
all-too-short period of 6 weeks the Corn- 
wallis-Washington scene became a part of 
the then new “Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives." For nearly a century it has been 
in the House Chamber. Now it is gone. I 
have not had opportunity since our return 
to ascertain what has been done with It. I 
trust that the information given me by the 
Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, before 
the Congress recessed In September, that it 
was to be rebacked and transferred to a 
suitable spot was accurate. 

Ladies, this beautiful book of Mrs. Mur¬ 
dock’s is very timely indeed, for there is a 
spirit abroad which has no regard for tradi¬ 
tion, no consideration for the fact that the 
farther out the branches of a tree reach the 
more secure, the deeper must go the roots. 

To me, the complete remodeling of the 
two Chambers m the Capitol because the 
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roofs above become unsafe have a tragic 
significance. For over 90 years, the laws of 
our great Nation have been made in those 
two Halls. Perhaps they were not beautiful 
in modern eyes Perhaps those comfortable 
chairs were needed both in the gallery and 
on the floor Perhaps the beautiful stained- 
glass seals built into the old ceiling inter¬ 
fered wit'' the House acoustics. Yet—I 
would have you go to that Chamber and see 
Its present ceiling with what has been called 
an NRA eagle in the center and its glaring 
hidden lights. The excuse for it all was, first 
of all. the insecurity of the roof above, and 
then the poor acoustics. 

I am informed that the material of which 
this new ceiling has been constructed is one 
of the modern sound improving products full 
of holes that absorb sound. But even these 
holes are lost under eight coats of paint. 

And the beautiful old stained-glass seals? 

They are boxed up somewhere, awaiting 
the designation of State delegations as to 
their disposal. 

Oh—there are State seals in the present 
ceiling—plaster seals, painted in crude colors, 
quite unrecognizable as cheap in appearance 
as the new ceiling lights—^rosettes that you 
can find duplicated in almost any new mo¬ 
tion-picture house. 

Yes; I feel bitterly about this whole re¬ 
modeling business which was brought to the 
House for action as a rider cn an appropria¬ 
tion bill With two or three others from 
both sides of the aisle I protested it as 
strongly as I could. But it war of no use. I 
continued the battle to retain the lighted 
stained glass seals—I pressed for the preser¬ 
vation of the Brumidl mural and did not ac¬ 
cept defeat even when the workmen took 
over in 1949. Later I was forced to. 

Yes; there will be a certain dignity in the 
remodeled hall, even though the gallery and 
the ceiling cannot bu^ reflect a confused 
atmosphere of both boudoir and cinema. 

Let us hope the glare of the lights will be 
corrected, for I can assure you we found it 
quite intolerable last session. Let us hope 
also that the eight coats of paint on the 
sound-absorbent ceiling will not defeat the 
entire acoustical purpose of the change. 

I can assure you that I shall salute the 
ghost of the Coniwallis-Washmgton mural 
each day that I am privileged to serve the 
people of our beloved country as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Tonight it is my privilege to express my 
gratitude and that of thousands upon thou¬ 
sands to this lovely woman who is our hon¬ 
ored guest. Thanks to her one thing is cer¬ 
tain: If by another grave error of judgment 
of the importance and the value to our fu¬ 
ture are the visible evidences of our past, 
congressional committees should take steps 
that would cover up or destroy the beauty 
that exists in the Capitol because a humble 
refugee consecrated the last 26 years of his 
gifted life to filling the building with beauty, 
there is a poignant record of the man and 
his work, wrought by one who has written 
in the preface of her book: 

“I am simply the wife of a western Con¬ 
gressman who has been stirred by the pa¬ 
triotism of the Italian refugee-artist, Bru- 
midi; by his exquisite decorations on the 
walls and ceilings of our Capitol Building of 
the United States; by his persistent effort 
in the face of blinding criticism; and finally 
by the lack of recognition characterized by 
his unmarked burial place.” 

Yes; Myrtle Cheney Murdock, you are in¬ 
deed all that your response to these things 
indicates. Yours is a beauty-loving soul 
with a deep reverence for man's capacity 
for—and his need of beauty in his long trek 
from unconscious perfection to perfected 
consciousness. 

Was it perhaps out of the deep anguish 
of those days in 1943 that your heart learned 
beyond all shadow of possible doubt that 
life Is an endless stream of beauty if we but 
make it so? 


Was it this knowledge that challenged your 
gallant heart to search out the life and works 
of this man from Italy—and give to the peo¬ 
ple of this our country an unforgettable, 
indestructible account of beauty? 

Whatever the source of your desire, what¬ 
ever the urge of soul that inspired you, we, 
and all who come after, do most earnestly 
thank you. 


Tighter Censorship Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, in read¬ 
ing the partisan press it is often coinci¬ 
dental how a question asked on one page 
of a newspaper is well answered on an¬ 
other page. Following are two articles 
from a Washington newspaper: 

Tighter Censorship Needed 
(By Peter Edson) 

Events m Korea are creating demands for 
a tighter code of military censorship. There 
never was a war in which one side told so 
much about what it was doing while the 
other side was so secretive. 

United States communiques have revealed 
troop movements and troop positions. Re¬ 
sult has been that the Communist forces 
haven’t needed an intelligence service. One 
agent, sitting in New York or Washington 
and reading the papers, could easily have 
cabled back to Manchuria or Moscow all the 
Red generals might want to know. 

Every American punch has been tele¬ 
graphed ahead to the enemy. Advance 
notices were put out when the United Na¬ 
tions forces crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and when the last offensive was started—the 
one that was to win the war. Except pos¬ 
sibly for the handling of the Inchon invasion, 
the element of surprise has been almost com¬ 
pletely lacking in American major operations. 

Contrast that with the Communist op¬ 
erations. They have told nothing. Even 
the Chinese Communist troops have not 
been told the truth about whom they were 
fighting, nor what for. While there is no 
desire to establish this kind of iron-clad 
censorship over UN operations, it has given 
the Reds tremendous advantage. 

Press and radio correspondents at the 
front and at General MacArthur’s head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo have operated under what 
has been called voluntary censorship. The 
code of instructions, as issued at Eighth 
Army headquarters in Korea, contained this 
key paragraph. 

“This is not an uncensored war any more 
than the last war was uncensored. The only 
difference is there is no military censorship. 
The Supreme Commander expects the cor¬ 
respondents to impose self-censorship and 
to refrain from publishing matter that vio¬ 
lates security, endangers operations, gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy, and weakens 
our war effort.” 

Before his departure from office, Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson sent a cable to 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, directing 
him to establish military censorship at Tokyo 
and in the field. Then at the end of the 
directive was a sentence to the effect of, 
“Your opinions on the foregoing are 
requested.” 

The request took all the punch out of the 
directive. Word came back to the Pentagon 
that ils censorship suggestion was very in¬ 
teresting, taut that Tokyo thought the pres¬ 


ent system v;as working out very well as it 
was So nothing was done. 

In final analysis, any directive to estab¬ 
lish tighter censorship must come from 
President Truman. In World War II, the 
OSce of Censorship under Byron Price was 
set up just 5 days after Pearl Harbor. It 
provided for voluntary press and radio cen¬ 
sorship, too, but there v;ere much stricter 
rules for the military to follow. 

Also, there was censorship of mail and 
all teieconiraunications. Preliminary plan¬ 
ning for reestablishing this type of censor¬ 
ship has begun. There has been reluctance 
to impose these controls. Realization that 
this IS a war, and not a simple police action, 
will make tighter censorship necessary. 

White House Order Reported MacArthur 
Gagged 

The White House was reported today to 
have called upon Gen Douglas MacArthur 
and the entire Far East command to make 
no further comments on the progress of the 
Korean war. 

It was reported the message was phrased 
as a request and addressed to all military 
commanders in the United States and over¬ 
seas. But It was reported to have been so 
worded that General MacArthur, or anybody 
else receiving it, would interpret it as an 
order. 

No official reason was given for the cease- 
talk directive, but it was assumed to be an 
outgrowth of resentment expressed by the 
British and the French at statements which 
General MacArthur has made to the public 
of this country and Europe through news¬ 
paper correspondents. 

In particular, General MacArthur has 
irked Europeans by his statements that the 
war in Korea is global in nature and that if 
the free world fails to meet the challenge of 
communism there, it must fight it out on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

The directive had not been confirmed as of 
noon today by the White House. 


Our Enemy Isn’t China 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
serting in the Record an article by Wil¬ 
liam Philip Simms taken from the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News, which analyzes the 
Chinese situation very well. It follows: 

OtjR Enemy Isn't China 
(By William Philip Simms) 

(Note —For 40 years William Philip Simms 
covered world affairs, the last 30 of them as 
foreign editor of the Scripps-Howard news¬ 
papers. Now in semiretirement, he writes 
only when he feels the urge. The worsening 
situation in Asia has drawn him back to the 
typewriter to produce the liveliest, most 
penetrating analysis we have seen of the 
political and military crisis now facing us.) 

Under no circumstances should the United 
States let ilself be siicked into an all-out 
war with Communist China. 

China is not our enemy. China, as such, 
is not attacking the United States. Soviet 
Russia IS. 

Russia is using China as a weapon against 
us, just as she used Red Korea. Her aim is 
to wear us down until she can wade in and 
finish us off 

We should not fall for so transparent a 
trick. 
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Tlorougla the United Nations if we can, tjut 
directly if we must, we should tell Stalin 
once and for all that we won’t he played for 
a sucher. 

We are already in a shootmg war with Rus¬ 
sia. It is foolish and dangerous to pretend 
otherwise. 

The war is global and we are everywhere on 
the defensive. Russia is on the ofiensive, 
SEVENTY BILLION DOLLARS ONLY A STARTER 

Already, since VJ-day, this war has cost us 
$70,000,000,000, for Greece, Turkey, Korea, 
the Marshall plan, armaments and what¬ 
not, and that seems only a starter. 

From now on our own defense program 
may cost us almost that much each year. 
The annual hill will he far bigger if we get 
involved in a real war with China. 

And having won such a war—if we won 
it—we would still he confronted by Soviet 
Russia and her other stooges. Beating 
China would he like cutting oS one tentacle 
in a battle with a monstrous octopus. 

Russia is the real instigator of the world¬ 
wide plot against America and other demo¬ 
cratic nations. Until we have an under¬ 
standing with Russia—not with Red Korea, 
Red China, or any other mere Soviet agent— 
this disastrous business will go on and on. 

I am not talking of a preventive war. I 
am talking of a genuine understanding, one 
way or the other, with the world’s prime 
trouble maker, Russia. 

We should stop pretending—as we have 
been, m and out of the UN—^that we don’t 
know what Russia is up to. We should make 
it absolutely plain that we do know, and 
that we won’t tolerate it forever. 

RUSSIA HAS STARTED WORLD WAR HI 

Let’s quit-kidding ourselves.' Russia has 
started world war III. The question is 
whether we can stop it before its flames 
consume everything. And that question's 
answer can’t be found in Korea, China, In¬ 
dochina, India, Greece, Turkey, or anywhere 
else but Moscow. 

The fact that Russia is directing Koreans, 
Chinese, and others to do her dirty work 
only makes her own guilt greater. 

That’s why we should tell Russia bluntly 
that, if she forces us into a major armed 
conflict, we will carry the fight direct to her 
instead of slaughtering her poor dupes, the 
Chinese coolies. 

Russia, of course, doesn’t care how many 
Chinese might be killed. Lenin and Stalin 
murdered millions of Russians to build their 
own power. 

The Kremlin probably would be glad to see 
American forces killing millions of Chinese 
and dropping atomic bombs on Chinese 
cities. That would weaken China, make her 
more amenable to Moscow, and deplete our 
stock of bombs. 

VICTORY WOULD BE WORSE THAN WORTHLESS 

So a successful war against China would 
not advance the free world’s cause 1 inch. 
And who can guarantee that it would be 
successful? All-out war with China—a 
country of 460,000,000 people—could last for 
many years, cost us tens of thousands of 
lives and hundreds of billions of dollars. 
And when we won it, if we ever did, the 
victory would be worse than worthless. 

Red Russia’s aim today, as always, is to 
fcment wars, revolutions, and civil strife in 
all non-Communist countries, meanwhile 
staying clear herself and husbanding her 
own strength. 

That's why Stalin gave Hitler the green 
light in 1939. He hoped that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan would fight England, 
France, and America until both sides were 
exhausted, leaving Russia to take over the 
world. 

i And that scheme might have worked, if 
the Nazi and Communist rogues had not 
fallen out. 

I Today, save for Russia, America is the only 
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blocks the Kremlin’s way to world domina¬ 
tion. 

So Stalin is sicking everybody he can on 
to America, bent on wearing us down while 
Russia, safe on the sidelines with 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 fresh troops active and in re¬ 
serve, awaits the hour for striking at us with 
almost complete assurance of success. 

WHAT WE should TELL RUSSIA 

These are the facts that America and other 
free nations need to face. And they should 
face them boldly in the UN and lay them 
on the table m the Kremlin. If Russia forces 
us to choose between the peace we want and 
a war we do not seek, we should tell Russia: 

“We will not fight your puppet China. We 
will use all the strength we have, and all 
the added strength we can build, against 
the Russian source and center of this con¬ 
spiracy against the world.” 


Poland 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a radio 
talk made recently at the invitation of 
the Polish-American Congress. It 
follows: 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I bring 
warm personal greetings to my American 
friends of Polish descent in Connecticut and 
throughout the country. 

At the same time I speak to all other citi¬ 
zens who perhaps do not realize what a huge 
wrong has been done to a country and to a 
people who were our staunch allies in the 
last great conflict and with whom we in 
America have had an historic tradition of 
friendship and mutual help. 

In this trembling hour when America and 
the free nations of the world stand in mortal 
peril, in this critical period when interna¬ 
tional conditions threaten another world 
conflict every American should be made aware 
of what happens when millions of free peo¬ 
ple are handed over to the miseries of a 
police state. 

First, let me tell our fellow Americans 
briefly the tragic facts m the recent history 
of Poland. Five years ago last February a 
conference among President Roosevelt, Win¬ 
ston Churchill, and Josef Stalin was held 
in the Crimea. 

This conference resulted in what we call 
the Yalta agreement. This agreement was 
not a treaty. It was never presented to our 
Senate for ratification. It was only an agree¬ 
ment between the three heads of the partici¬ 
pating Governments of the United States, 
Great Britam, and Soviet Russia. 

Here is what the Yalta agreement did to 
Poland: 

It made Stalin a gift of more than 47 per¬ 
cent of that unhappy country. It enabled 
Stalin to change what remained of helpless 
Poland into what is virtually a province of 
Soviet Russia. Soviet officials, parading in 
the guise of Poles, now govern Poland in 
accordance with Moscow’s instructions. 

The Yalta agreement contained some pious 
statements to the effect that “free and un¬ 
fettered elections” should be held in Poland 
as soon as possible. Stalin has made only 
scant pretense of living up to the Yalta terms. 
Moving into a country of 35,000,000 people 
who were betrayed with the help of the 
United States, Stalin has never acted in Po¬ 
land except to the advantage of the Soviet 
TTninn Tt iq rtintp nbuioiiq now that his mo¬ 


tives at Yalta were simply to acquire posses¬ 
sion of Poland for military, political, and eco¬ 
nomic purposes. Poland is the “keystone of 
the European arch.” The Kremlin was de¬ 
termined to possess that keystone. To our 
shame we cooperated in giving him his wish. 

To make Yalta possible we abandoned the 
Atlantic Charter. We ourselves acquiesced in 
an act of aggression against our historic 
friends. Now in 1950 we need as never before 
to restore the confidence and friendship that 
has for so long existed between the Polish 
and American peoples. 

Among the nations which Russia was per¬ 
mitted to subjugate none contains a more 
proud and a more independent and spirited 
people than Poland. To the eternal credit 
of the Polish people they have refused to 
bow to the will of the Kremlin. Only re¬ 
cently we heard that the Polish Army was 
still defiantly marching to mass on Sunday 
morning in military formation as part of its 
regular exercises. Poles have never been 
submissive. The flame of freedom burns 
as fiercely in the Polish breast as in the 
American. 

During World War II Poland suffered 
greater devastation than any other countiy. 
Out of a prewar population of 35,000,000, 
Poland lost 6,000,000 which is more than 
the combined battle casualties of Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. How 
ironic it is that Poland which was the first 
nation to fight Hitler and which suffered 
the most In the war that followed should 
have been denied even a part in the postwar 
settlement which determined its territorial 
status. 

How tragic that Polish schools and col¬ 
leges and the Polish legal system are being 
so ruthlessly transformed to suit the Soviet 
pattern. The traditional freedom of thought 
which bred one of the world’s finest cultuies 
is being threatened every day. How long 
can even the great vitality of the Polish 
spirit continue to stand up against the 
Kremlin’s steady policy of repression and 
terrorization? This question is of particu¬ 
lar significance to us in America because 
many fine citizens of Poland have, through 
the years, come to our country to lend their 
talents, their industry and their loyalty to 
the development of this great Nation and 
to become a precious part of the social 
fabric of America. It has a particular sig¬ 
nificance because, through the years, there 
have existed strong cultural and political 
ties between the people of America and the 
people of Poland. It has a particular sig¬ 
nificance because during World War II the 
members of the Polish armed forces fought 
with heroic determination to vanquish the 
common enemy. They fought with con¬ 
spicuous valor in the skies over England. 
They fought at Narvik. They fought on the 
Maginot line. They fought with stubborn 
fortitude in Tobruk. They fought in the 
terrible heU of Monte Cassino. On the slopes 
of this Italian town alone 3,600 of these 
brave men gave their lives. They gave their 
lives and in so doing they saved the lives 
of many of the Britishers, in the Eighth 
Army of General Alexander; they saved the 
lives of many Frenchmen in the army of 
General Juin. The gave their lives in a 
common cause. But they have not reaped 
the fruits of a common victory. In the 
eloquent and tragic words which form the 
title of the book written by the former 
Polish Ambassador to the United States, Jan 
Ciechanowski, they suffered “Defeat in 
Victory.” 

Now that the future of America is so 
obviously threatened by the menace of Soviet 
aggression it is imperative that Americans 
be made aware of what Soviet ruthlessness 
and Soviet cruelty really can mean. I have 
repeatedly tried to call the attention of 
Americans to what has happened in Poland 
as a lesson in the brutality and callousness 
of Red Russian policy. This summesr I drew 
attention asrain to the Katvii Massacre which 
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IS one of the grossest crimes of modern 
history. 

Twelve thousand Polish officers and men 
were put to death in the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk m the U S S, R ni 1939 or 19-iO. 
Last January I attempted to get the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense to make public to Ameiicans 
the documents dealing with that uncon¬ 
scionable massacre I was informed that it 
wculd bo unvnse to disclose the facts at that 
time Again in July I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Army informirg him that in view of 
the recent developments in Korea and the 
tense situation in many other areas of the 
globe, I belie\/e that it is paramount that 
the American people and the people of every 
country bs officially and fully informed of 
this Polish tragedy v;hich was perpetrated 
by men of the Soviet Army. Informed per¬ 
sons claim that the time of the deaths and 
the Russian-manufactured ropes binding the 
hands of the slain Poles prove that the 
slaughter could only have taken place when 
the Red armies controlled the area. 

The American people have, as have all 
peace-loving people, been reluctant to ac¬ 
cept stories of atrocities since so many re¬ 
ports have eventually been proven ground¬ 
less. But here we have such an extraor¬ 
dinary case of the mass murder of thou¬ 
sands, a case which, I understand, has been 
thoroughly investigated not only by compe¬ 
tent American officers, but also by Swiss 
neutrals and the German military. I believe 
It would be a service to the American people 
and to the interests of the United States as 
w:ll as to the cause of freedom everywhere 
if these reports were now released for the 
judgment of mankind. 

However, it is not only to the martyred 
dead but to the martyred living that Ameri¬ 
can public opinion should be directed. There 
is anoth-^r pressing problem of which our 
people in America should be made fully 
aware. On September 1, I wrote to the At¬ 
torney General of the United States to urge 
that this problem be solved without further 
delay. My reference vms to the 18,000 Polish 
veterans now living in Europe who under 
the terms of Public Law 555 are entitled to 
be admitted with their wives and children to 
this country. I worked hard for that law. 
The Congress enacted it on June 30 of this 
year. Yet through madder..ag red tape and 
delay the provisions of thJ law are not yet 
being carried out. 

The admission of these heroic Polish vet¬ 
erans is authorized only until June 30 of next 
year. Our Government authorities must 
move without further delay to make sure 
that these 18,000 men who fought as our 
allies will in accordance with the expressed 
intentions of the Congress come to this coun¬ 
try before the law expires. I shall continue 
to press the authorities to speed action on 
this important matter. 

As I told the Congress when I urged pas¬ 
sage of that law, these Polish veterans have 
given ample proof that they deserve to be¬ 
come citizens of the United States. Their 
skills, their vitality, their love of honor, 
their hatred of slavery, their indomitable 
courage, their spiritual fervor, will consti¬ 
tute a mighty contribution to American life. 
The ideals which have sustained them dur¬ 
ing their long years of combat and lone¬ 
liness, of pain and privation will help Amer¬ 
ica in her hour of trial. They will inject 
into our national bloodstream the kind of 
physical, mental, and moral attributes which 
we associate with our own beloved land. 

This is a way in which we are making 
atonement for the wrong that we commit¬ 
ted at Yalta. By this gesture to our gallant 
wartime ally we give additional recognition 
to the cause of freedom. Thus we partially 
redeem our solemn pledges. By this means 
we reassure the Polish people as to our in¬ 
tentions and in so doing help ourselves to 
achieve that enduring peace v;ith freedom 
so devoutly desired by the American people. 


May this act of the American people be 
only one of many by which we will, in the 
fullness of time, restore the confidence of the 
people of Poland and aid them to regain the 
freedom for v;hich they long and to which 
their contributions to the common cause of 
humanity so richly entitle them. In 
Poland’s noble 1,000-year history, this suf¬ 
fering nation has endured martyrdom many 
times Yet the Polish spirit refuses to be 
crushed The admiration of America for 
this gallant Polish spirit and the conscience 
of America over the betrayal at Yalta must 
manifest themselves decisively in Poland’s 
behalf. 


The Airplane—Our One Hope for Survival 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCIS CASE 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap, December 11,1950 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the news in the daily papers 
conveys the crisis into which we have 
suddenly been plunged.. The threat of 
a third world war is a very sobering fact. 

Whatever happens in Korea, the United 
States must hasten preparations to defend 
itself and to help its allies of the free world. 

Those are the words in Newsweek of 
a distinguished general who has served 
the United States and the cause of de¬ 
mocracy in two World Wars. He is Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, USAP, retired. 

General Spaatz was Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force until his 
retirement m June 1948, when he was 
succeeded by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 
He is one of the heroes of our armed 
services, and a veteran who can speak 
with wisdom based on long experience. 
No man alive today knows better than 
General Spaatz what air power has ac¬ 
complished, and what can be accom¬ 
plished with air power. 

In his article in the current issue of 
Newsweek, General Spaatz writes: 

Perhaps we can learn from defeat in far 
Northern Korea the lesson which victory in 
the Second World War and in Southern 
ICorea failed to teach us in a convincing way. 
Simply stated, the lesson is this: The United 
States must rely primarily upon air power, 
in which it excels, rather than upon man¬ 
power, in which it is excelled by its enemies, 
actual and potential, when compelled to take 
the offensive to protect its essential interest. 

Mr. Speaker, General Spaatz is well 
aware that in the face of the present 
danger we must build up both our Army 
and our Navy. We must husband our 
manpower and our resources. But, in 
words of General Spaatz which any 
thinking American must readily appre¬ 
ciate— 

The United States, even if fully supported 
by its western allies, will never be able to 
place enough men in the field to match the 
manpower available to eastern Communist 
powers. 

Our superiority to oriental manpower 
is our air power. If we should be forced 
to fight China as a result of the Chinese 
Communist invasion of Korea, we should 
not try to conquer China by a war on 


land It would be far wiser to destroy 
strategic targets in China by air until 
the Chinese were convinced that further 
resistance was futile. 

The German will to resist was de¬ 
stroyed by air power; so was the Japa¬ 
nese. The Chinese will to resist could 
also be so destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, the superior quality and 
weight of American air power, offensive 
and defensive, is our one hope for vic¬ 
tory, and for survival if a struggle be- 
tv/een freedom and slavery lies ahead. 
As General Spaatz warns us: 

Slavery may v/in if we consent to meet it 
on ns own terms with its own methods and 
weapons. But it cannot win if we use the 
means and weapons in which -we are un¬ 
beatable. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert m the 
Congressional Record the article by 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, United States Air 
Force, retired, in the December 11, 1950, 
issue of Newsweek. 

The article is as follows: 

It is too soon to foresee the immediate con¬ 
sequences of United Nations and United 
States reverses in Korea, If a defense line 
can be established and defended against the 
oncoming hordes of Red Chinese along the 
waist of the peninsula or somewhere below 
it, disaster can be averted. If the military 
situation can be stabilized, diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations can proceed. 

And this does not seem impossible unless 
UN troops are in an even more desperatis 
predicament than dispatches from Korea 
indicate. Mountainous terrain in all Korea 
is favorable for defense The air is still un¬ 
der UN control. So are the seas at both ends 
of the land front. A large enough force to 
man a defense line in considerable depth 
and enough equipment to hold off even an 
infinitely more numerous enemy seem to 
be getting out of the northern debacle. 

However, it is possible that all of Korea 
will be lost. Such a loss would be a major 
disaster to United States arms. But so was 
Pearl Harbor and so were Kasserine Pass and 
the Bulge. Yet we survived them. What¬ 
ever happens in Korea, the United States 
must hasten preparations to defend itself 
and to help its allies of the free world. 

Perhaps we can learn from defeat in far 
Northern Korea the lesson which victory in 
the Second World War and in Southern Korea 
failed to teach us in a convincing way. Sim¬ 
ply stated, the lesson is this: The United 
States must rely primarily upon air power, in 
which it excels, rather than upon manpower, 
in which it is excelled by its enemies, actual, 
and potential, when compelled to take the 
offensive to protect Its essential interests. 

This does not mean that the United States 
can disband its Army; on the contrary, it 
must build a considerably larger ground 
force than it now has. Its allies also must 
rearm rapidly. Neither does it mean that 
the Navy can be reduced. What it does mean 
is that the Army should be used to supple¬ 
ment and implement air power. And the 
Navy should be used primarily to keep sea 
lanes open, but also to exploit opportunities 
for coastal bombardment and limited aerial 
penetration, the functions it has performed 
so well in and around Korea. 

No American soldier should ever be used 
to invade China or any other part of the 
populous Orient except to accomplish the 
limited objective of securing air bases. The 
reason for this is obvious. The United States 
even if fully supported by Its western allies, 
will never be able to place enough men in 
the field to match the rnanpower available to 
eastern Communist powers. Conversely, no 
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eastern Communist power is far enough ad¬ 
vanced technologically to match the United 
States in air power or to protect itself from 
American air power. 

If this country is forced to fight China 
as a result of the Red Chinese in¬ 
vasion of Korea, it should carry the fight 
to the Chinese by air strategic targets— 
industries, communications, and transport— 
should be pounded from available bases until 
the Chinese are convinced that further 
resistance is futile. 

Japan was beaten by air power based on 
the Marianas in the last war. Germany was 
in the process of crumbling even before the 
Normandy Invasion, and eventually would 
have fallen of its own weight of industrial 
rubble if this pounding ha.d continued. 
China could be beaten in the same way. So 
could any nation subjected to continuous 
bombing from the air Use of the atom bomb 
would hasten capitulation but wouldn’t alter 
essentially the process of capitulation. 

The same strategy should be used against 
Soviet Russia if war with the homeland of 
the Reds becomes unavoidable Here the 
problem would be complicated by the exist¬ 
ence of a large and presumably strong air 
force, supplemented by antiaircraft and 
radar installations, and by more distant 
bases. Moreover, the Russians might be ca¬ 
pable of retaliatory bombing of American 
targets. But these complications would be 
overcome by the superior quality and weight 
of American air power, offensive and defen¬ 
sive. 

In the struggle between freedom and 
slavery which lies ahead, and in which we 
are in fact already engaged, slavery may win 
if we consent to meet it on its own terms 
with its own methods and weapons. But 
it cannot win if we use the means and 
weapons in which we are unbeatable. 


Letter to the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF V7EST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include herewith 
excerpts from a letter I sent to the farm¬ 
ers in my district during the month of 
December: 

Dear Parmer: On the 7th of December, 9 
years ago. our country faced one of the 
greatest perils ever before seen in the his¬ 
tory of our Nation. Today we again see war 
clouds boiling up over the horizon even more 
darker than those we faced at that time. We 
as Americans, wanted neither the first, sec¬ 
ond, or now a third world war which can 
only bring misery and suffering to many 
millions of people. We had no choice in the 
two former occasions and today Moscow, 
and Moscow alone, holds the key to peace. 
We have tried every honorable way possible 
to maintain peace but these have been un¬ 
heeded by the Communist tyrants of Moscow. 

If we are forced today to bear arms with 
our Allies to the full strength of our coun¬ 
try, the American farmer will be called upon 
to do a job much bigger than any in the 
past. He will be forced to operate with less 
manpower and have shortages in much 
needed fertilizers. I would suggest that you 
experienced farmers advise the less experi¬ 
enced farmers as to the necessity of oiling 
and repairing farm machinery because it 
will probably be very difiScult to replace due 
to the war effort. As great as these adver¬ 


sities may be, I am confident they again 
would show a record which could be praised 
as well done when the end should come. 

We must stand together and fight to¬ 
gether to defend the thmgs we love m Ameri¬ 
ca. The task before us is a great one and 
one in which there is no turning back when 
American lives are being lost on the field of 
battle We are fighting as our forefathers 
for liberty and justice; and this we will at¬ 
tain as they did, against any foe. 

Mr. Speaker, recent events have 
pointed out clearly the crisis we are now 
facing throughout the world. There can 
exist no longer any doubt as to the sacri¬ 
fices we must make to build rp our fight¬ 
ing strength. It will be a job for all of 
us, and one in which we will all have 
to contribute our share of the hard¬ 
ships. By God's help we will succeed. 
I urge the prayerful call of all cur Mem¬ 
bers upon a power that is greater than 
ours. 


Dr. James W. FiSeidI, Religious and Civic 

Leader of Los Angeles, Denounces 

SociaHsm and Communism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN TEE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
M07iday, December 11,1950 

Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, if 
there ever was a time to invoke impeach¬ 
ment proceedings on two high officials, 
namely President Truman and Secretary 
of State Achfison, it is now. 

This IS the first time in our long and 
glorious history that we have been led 
into a position of being subject to the 
whims and caprice of an unfriendly for¬ 
eign power, Russia. 

Never before in our history have lead¬ 
ership and wisdom in high places been 
so lacking, and the Government been 
rendered so impotent as it is in this criti¬ 
cal period due to the mistakes of the 
administration. 

We cannot afford to allow the present 
administration to further demoralize 
and degenerate this great and powerful 
Nation. Prom all sides the people are 
clamoring for action. 

Letters, post cards, and wires are com¬ 
ing to me from all parts of the Nation 
urging the removal of Truman and 
Acheson. 

The following news story from the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express quoting Dr. 
Jam^s W. Fifield expresses the views of 
most of the people I have heard from. 
It follows: 

Dr. Fifield Demands United States Break 
With Russia 

A demand that the United States break 
diplomatic relations with Russia had been 
made today by Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., who 
told his congregation at the First Congre¬ 
gational Church that this Nation had been 
betrayed by President Roosevelt at Yalta 
and by its leaders since. 

*‘By next May/' he said, *‘the Comintern 
will control 1,200,000,000 of the 2,000,000,000 
persons on earth.” He asked that the pres¬ 
ent United States leaders be repudiated. 

“At Yalta,” Dr. Fifield said, “the President 
(Roosevelt)* drunk or sober, gave to Stalin 


more than Stalin had ever dreamed of ask¬ 
ing ” 

Stalin was described by the pastor as “the 
foulest dictator and antichrist” in history. 
“He has killed 15,000,000 souls, and nov7 i 
am informed that there are 10,000 murders 
daily in China. Mao Tse-tung is second only 
to Stalin in ruthless brigandry and mur¬ 
der.” 

DENOUNCES SOCIALISTS 

These, he said, are the men our national 
leaders have helped by supplj^ing Soviet Rus¬ 
sia with vast amounts of materiel. 

He demanded that Russia be throVi^n out 
of the United Nations, or the United States 
should withdraw from the United l\at..ons. 

Terming “Socialists” the advance guard 
phalanx of the Reds, he said: 

“Clean out the fifth columns—Socialists 
as well as Communists. Clean them out of 
our churches, unions, magazines, newspa¬ 
pers, schools, businesses and our Govern¬ 
ment ” 

Communists should not be allowed out of 
jail on bail while American boys are dying 
in Korea, he said. 

TRACES MORAL DECAY 

He advocates revolt of rebels and arm¬ 
ing of any nation that will fight Russia. 

Much of the blame for the moral decay 
of the day should be placed on every man 
and woman for being overcredulous in their 
faith in their leaders, Dr. Fifield said in the 
sermon, he declared “has been clamoring to 
be preached for 19 years.” 

“We have traded our birthright as the 
favored Nation of the v^orld,” he continued, 
“for a mess of pottage, and the pottage 
stinks.” 

This Nation, he said, has made commit¬ 
ments—such as the one with Korea—“that 
we couldn’t keep, and each failure has been 
a betrayal.” 


Manila Newspapers See Statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska Significant to Amer¬ 
ica’s Position in Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I wish to present 
an editorial fi'om the Philippines Herald 
of December 5 and an excerpt from an 
editorial from the Manila Bulletin of 
December 8. 

The editorial from the Philippines 
Herald follows: 

Hawaii Statehood and the Philippines 

The people and the Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines have a stake in the Issue of Hawaii 
statehood. 

Legislation to admit Hawaii and Alaska 
as States is now before the United States 
Senate. 

It has passed the lower House of the 
United States Congress by an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote. It has been given a strongly fa¬ 
vorable report by the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It has been heartily endorsed by Republican 
and Democratic Senators alike. 

But though the people of the United States 
are strongly for the Hawaii and Alaska state¬ 
hood bills, the United States Senate may not 
act favorably at this session. Much “must” 
business is before Congress, particularly 
that relating to the war in Korea and the 
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defense of the free world. And a fev/ Sen¬ 
ators, mostly from the southern part of the 
United States, seem opposed to admit tv/o 
more Territories as States at this time 

Without presuming to tell the Congress of 
the United States what to do, we feel it is 
appropriate for us to express the deep con¬ 
cern of the Philippines in the passage of this 
legislation. There are 60,000 Filipmos liv¬ 
ing and working in the Territory 

We would view passage of the Hawaii state¬ 
hood hill by the United States Congress at 
this time as another demonstration of the 
extencion of the principle of democracy to 
the Facific area 

To the United States we are forever grate¬ 
ful for making good on the pledge to give 
independence to the Philippines. By that 
act the United States not only endeared 
itself to our country but answered the argu¬ 
ment of the Communists that the United 
States IS aggressively and greedily imperial¬ 
istic 

Favorable acion on the Hawaii measure 
would be hailed in the Philippines as an¬ 
other evidence of that principle of human 
freedom and political democracy for which 
we are all fighting today 

It would show the propagandists of Russia 
and China and North Korea that the Ameri¬ 
can people admit to full political kinship the 
Teiritory of Hawaii, with its strategic posi¬ 
tion and its half million people of many 
races living peacefully and progressively to¬ 
gether as Americans. 

The excerpts from the Manila Bulletin 
editorial follows: 

The issue of statehood for Hawaii-Alaska 
is still before Congress and the Territories 
have hopes of its passage. Consolidation of 
American interests in the Pacific m face of 
the international threat is a sharpened rea¬ 
son for lbs consideration. 


Iiaflation—National Peril 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted to me, I am including in this 
short statement an article by commen¬ 
tator Frank R. Kent. 

Inflation is a deadly peril, and has 
already caused untold financial injury 
to many who can least afford to be in¬ 
jured in that respect. One group that I 
am thinking about is the group in the 
armed services. It was my privilege to 
be a member of the subcommittee that 
wrote the pay bill that increased the pay 
of everyone in the armed services. They 
have already found that their present 
increase pay buys less than the pay they 
had during the tecent world war. This 
is a concrete result of inflation. 

It it unfortunate that the President, 
who was given the authority by this 
Congress, prior to its taking recess last 
fall, has not seen fit to invoke any of 
the authority given to him. We have 
been asked to extend rent control, and 
I voted for it, and, yet, the President, 
who had the power, refused to do any¬ 
thing about any other phases of our eco¬ 
nomic system, which might halt or delay 
the inflationary trend, now in full swing, 

Mr. Kent points out that one certain 
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individual seems to be the dominating 
influence with the President in prevent¬ 
ing any steps from being taken to regu¬ 
late inflation. Since Mr, Kent is an emi¬ 
nent and experienced commentator, I 
assume that the source of his informa¬ 
tion is reliable, and that his statement 
is a statement of fact. The following is 
the article referred to: 

Writer Blames Keyserling for Truman’s 
Inaction 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

What is happening abroad to our military 
forces and in New York to our diplomatic 
forces (to say nothing of the Attlee-Truman 
conferences here) is so much more dramatic 
and colorful that naturally they obscure what 
IS happening to our economic situation at 
home But they are not really more im¬ 
portant. 

For our military and diplomatic power 
wholly depend upon our economic strength 
and solidity That is basic. Without eco¬ 
nomic strength there can be neither military 
strength nor diplomatic force There are 
several otlicr facts accepted by reasonable 
men One is that inflation is perhaps the 
chief national peril. Uncontrolled, it can be 
as devastating as a lost war. Uncontrolled, 
it can lose a war. 

Inflation cannot be successfully combatted 
by doing one of these things. They all have 
to be done. And they should be done at the 
beginning of the defence program, not in the 
middle and certainly not after wages and 
prices have begun really to soar. In brief, 
delay can be ruinous. There has never been 
a denial of B M Baruch’s oft-repeated as¬ 
sertion that failure to face the facts in the 
last war resulted in its prolongation by 6 
months at an additional cost of $100,000,000,- 
000 and many wholly unnecessary causalties. 
Last summer these realities were so generally 
accepted that before Congress adjourned it 
not only gave Mr. Truman everything he 
asked with which to fight inflation but some 
things, including the vital power to regulate 
wages, for which he had not asked at all. 

Since then the administration has played 
a double-faced game—ineffectually attempt¬ 
ing to restrain inflation by credit controls 
while directly encouraging inflation by aid¬ 
ing wage boosts. In consequence, wages 
have gone on a rampage. Strike after strike 
has been called. Raise after raise has been 
granted. Time after time the Government’s 
weight has been on the labor side and time 
after time industry has raised prices to meet 
the wage boost, which is thus passed on. to 
the consumer, thereby directly promoting in¬ 
flation. The result is that by the end of 
petober prices had reached their highest 
peak and the cost of living had broken all 
records. 

Why has Mr. Truman with full knowledge 
and warning failed to exercise the power 
voted him to control the inflation against 
which he so earnestly preaches? Why has 
he let nine billion be added to the cost of his 
program? Why, against all reason and ex¬ 
perience, has he permitted himself to be 
persuaded that labor and industry will vol¬ 
untarily keep down wages and profits? Why, 
with the costly lessons of War I and War 11 
clearly before him, has he not acted? It is 
true he has appointed a long string of mo- 
bilizers and stabilizers, including a wage 
stabilizer. But, up to date, they have not 
mobilized or stabilized anything at all. 

Nor, judging from the way the new wage 
stabilizer talks, are they likely to stabilize 
anything for quite a while. Apparently he 
is not even sure wage control is necessary. 

It is fair to say that In this uncertainty ne 
reflects the administration attitude, which 
in the field of economics is anything but cer¬ 
tain about anything. What are the reasons 
for this extremely costly uncertainty? Those 
with the best foundation are, first, that Mr. 
Truman and his political advisers are still 
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in such fear of the professional labor bosses 
with whom they are politically linked that 
they dare not take a step to which they are 
opposed 

The second reason is the fancy arguments 
of Lson Keyserling, chief of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. Though Mr. 
Keyserlmg’s views of the current inflation 
problem are held by exceedingly few recog¬ 
nised economists and directly clash with 
those of Mr Baruch and practically every 
other man of experience, he seems not only 
to have impressed Mr. Truman but to have 
swept all the mobilizers and stabilizers off 
their feet. Though their instinct is against 
the Keyserling philosophy, they do not know 
enough or cannot talk fast enough to argue 
With him Hence, in this great national 
crisis we find ourselves being economically 
directed by a man who thinks the size of the 
debt is unimportant, that inflation can be 
controlled without wage and price control, 
that nondefense expenditures should go up 
and not down. 


RFC Loan to t^e Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment from News Bulletin of ITovember 6, 
1S50, and also an Associated Press dis¬ 
patch. The above-mentioned follow: 
[From the News Bulletin of November 6, 
3960] 

New RPC Loan of $25,000,000 to Kaiser- 
Frazer Needs Investigation 

The announcement that the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation has authorized an 
additional loan of $25,000,000 to the Kaiser- 
Frazer Sales Corporation to mature Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1961, should be the subject of careful 
congressional investigation. 

It will be recalled that over a period of 10 
years the Kaiser companies have had a vir¬ 
tual pipe line into the United States Treasury 
and its lending agencies. The Kaiser com¬ 
panies have at times owed as much as $192,- 
000,000 to the Government. 

On September 20, 1950, It was announced 
that Kaiser would pay off a $94,000,000 Gov¬ 
ernment loan on the steel plant at Fontana, 
Calif,, and that he was contemplating an 
expansion of steel making facilities for which 
new Government funds, in the possible 
amount of $500,000,000 might be sought. 

In a news item of April 14, 1960, the United 
Press announced that ■ Kaiser-Frazer lost 
$30,329,351 in 1949. On December 12, 1949, 
the Wall Street Journal in a feature story 
headed—^Kaiser’s next bout reported in part: 

“Challenger Henry J. Kaiser is doing his 
road work for a return bout with the auto 
Industry heavyweights. 

A new light car will be his heavy punch, 
he hopes. But he intends to go into the ring 
swinging with the big Kaiser and Frazer 
autos again, too—and learn to land them 
In a lower price bracket where they’ll hurt 
his opponents more. 

“In the coming match, Kaiser has a new 
partner, the Federal Government. The Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation is giving 
Kaiser-Frazer a $44,400,000 transfusion.” 

The Wall Street Journal story recites also 
how stockholders who plunged some $53,- 
000,000 into Kaiser-Frazer’s war chest before 
a single auto was built, watched the com- 
paon stock plummet from a high of mpre 
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than $23 a share to a 1949 low of less than $3. 

Yesterday Kaiser-Prazer stock which was 
quoted on the New York Curb Exchange on 
Monday at $5 50 advanced to $6.50 per share. 

Henry J. Kaiser is a bnilder and a genius 
when it comes to planning for the future. 
Yesterday at a press conference he reportedly 
said that plans for future expansion requir¬ 
ing approximately $300,000,000 can be fi¬ 
nanced without further resort to RPC. How¬ 
ever this may be, the Congress ought to have 
a quick look into RPC’s lendings to Mr. 
Kaiser’s enterprises. 

Paul O. Peters. 

RFC Lends Kaisee Another $25,000,000 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
today granted another $25,000,000 loan to 
Kaiser-Frazer Co., to help it maintain auto 
output and get into defense production. 

Simultaneously, Henry J. Kaiser an¬ 
nounced the auto-making concern plans to 
open a plant in the San Prancisco-Oakland 
area to make military products and is get¬ 
ting ready to go into shipbuilding. 

The RFC attached a number of conditions 
to its new $25,000,000 credit, requiring 
Kaiser-Frazer, among other things, to: 

1. Hold the prices of its cars to the present 
level unless RFC gives written consent to an 
increase. 

2. Cut production to 600 cars daily—half 
Kaisers, half Henry J’s—by January 1. Pro¬ 
duction already has been reduced to 800 
cars daily from 1,400 daily before October 12. 

3. Make conscientious efforts to obtain de¬ 
fense work and give it priority over the pro¬ 
duction of autos. 


Excerpts From a Letter From a Reserve 
Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I suspect that quite a number of the 
Members of this House have received 
letters similar to one from which I am 
inserting excerpts here. As halting, as 
tardy, as incomplete as our manpower 
mobilization has been, equipment mobil¬ 
ization has been even worse. Slightly 
overage equipment is better than none 
at all, but the existing policy has been 
to get rid of all surplus materials at 
great financial sacrifice. I hope the ad¬ 
ditional billions for defense will be more 
wisely spent than many of our past 
billions have been. 

The anonymous excerpts follow: 

We have more equipment now than the 
last time I wrote, hut it’s still awfully short 
of what we should have. We have our six 
guns, but only one M-6 tractor to 
pull them with. It takes two M-6’s to pull 
one gun, so you can see where we are getting 
with the big guns. Of about 36 radios we 
should have, we have 3, so that is coming 
along about as well as the guns. 

Morale has been up and down a number 
of times. The preelection announcement of 
the point system for enlisted reservists made 
the boys feel pretty good for awhile, but like 
a lot of things, it, too, seems to have been 
forgotten. 

It’s quite disgusting to talk to other units 
and find that they are as short of everything 
as we axe, and then reflect back to the days 
of war surplus sales when the items we are 
of were sold for less than junk value. 


It’s also hard to understand that there isn’t 
more activity in getting production and mo¬ 
bilization under way, the way we are in¬ 
volved in Korea right now, and will be for a 
long time to come. Russia could move in 
on Europe and we’d be helpless to oppose 
her. We haven’t the European or English 
Armies to give us time as they did until 1941, 
so we’d better quit kidding ourselves and get 
down to business. 

I think if anyone made a survey of what 
is available m our army camps today in the 
way of trained troops and equipment, they 
would he amazed and completely scared. I 
know that we out here certainly are from 
what we have seen and heard thus far. 

Certamly, more than a few people in Wash¬ 
ington should he made to account for the 
situation we find ourselves in today. Of 
course, it’s probably second-guessing, but it 
seems so much of this could have been so 
easily prevented—^what with the things we 
should have learned from past experience. 


The Pause of Confession 


EXTEN»SION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Mr. George So- 
kolsky, which points out why we have 
lost so much prestige in recent years, 
namely, through our own sins. The ar¬ 
ticle follows: 

The Pause of Confession 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

We have lost a military war; we are los¬ 
ing a diplomatic war. Let us pause to con¬ 
fess. For unless we cleanse our minds of 
the barnacles of untruth, we shall suffer 
even greater disasters. 

The truth can no longer be hidden. It is 
exposed by the retreat in Korea and by that 
strange palaver in the United Nations. A 
world should have arisen to our defense, and 
we should be standing shoulder to shoulder 
with all freemen. It has not happened. 

Years have been wasted. Wealth has been 
wasted. Lives have been wasted. 

It is false to blame Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur He was not present at either Teh¬ 
ran or Yalta He did not set the stage for 
our defeat. He did not give Soviet Russia 
$11,000,000,000. He did not open the door 
to agents and spies who stole our atom bomb 
and other devices of defense. He did not 
coddle Chinese Communists 

He must not be made the scapegoat for the 
errors he did not commit. If his Judgment 
Concerning the manpower of Soviet China 
was faulty, he has already answered that he 
took no steps without the approval of our 
Government and the United Nations. 

Blaming this man or that will not avail 
us now. For the blood of our sons demands 
an answer to a question asked as far back 
as 1942 by Alfred Noyes, the British poet, in 
his book The Edge of the Abyss: 

“How can we build a stable world again, 
or find any security for our children, or be¬ 
lieve in any of the higher values that make 
If*? worth living, when the very foundations 
of all real belief have been shattered or 
sneered out of existence, in the intellectual 
and spiritual collapse of western civiliza¬ 
tion?” 

It is a question that goes deeper than party 
politics or whether someone would have made 


a more able Secretary of State than Dean 
Acheson. It is a question that goes deeper 
than the events of yesterday or the conver¬ 
sations of heads of states worried about their 
majorities. It goes to the heart of our prob¬ 
lem, which is that we have confused our¬ 
selves We are paying a bitter price for per¬ 
mitting ourselves the luxury of the lie. 

Noyes, m these same essays, says* 

“The chief characteristic of the intellec¬ 
tual world during the last 50 years is its 
gradual loss of the old simplicity and integ¬ 
rity which went so deep—^went right down 
to the roots of life with men like Milton and 
Wordsworth in literature, or Abraham Lin¬ 
coln in statesmanship. This deep integrity 
of spirit has been replaced everywhere by a 
shallow cynicism, a spirit of mockery, some¬ 
times clever mockery, but nonetheless a sinn¬ 
ing surface with nothing behind it.” 

This shallow cynicism and mockery is in 
our daily lives. May I recall such a figure 
as Charles Lindbergh? Do you remember 
how he was driven from public life and 
ridiculed? Was Lindbergh mad when he 
feared the opening of the world to Russia? 

Do you recall how when certain American 
newspapers dared to question the wisdom of 
policies that have produced our defeat they 
were branded as Fascist? Are you ready to 
say that their warnings did not warrant con¬ 
sideration? 

I watch men hopping on the tailboard of 
anticommunism these days. Those hoppers 
dare not risk the rising anger of a people 
betrayed. Like pickpockets, they melt into 
the crowd and shout, even louder than all 
others, “Down with Stalin.” 

Their shouts are a mockery. For decades 
now they have devoted themselves to the 
destruction of their own people, and now, 
when the consequences of their infamy are 
upon us all, they move over. Nothing will 
cleanse them but open confession. 

We shall not go under. We are still a 
good and a strong people. But the thou¬ 
sands of American bodies that lie under Ko¬ 
rean snows must be atoned. They must never 
be forgotten. On their tombstones should 
be the words: “A victim of cynicism.” 

The politicians have had their day. Now 
the American people must speak out loud 
and clear. And they should take count. 

Only if a joint committee of the Con¬ 
gress—the best men in Congress—study 
truthfully and nonpolitically the causes of 
our defeat, reexamining every step that led 
to it since 1933—only so we can prepare a 
votive board where he who has it in his heart 
to confess, can do so under oath and in 
public. 


Powers of the Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following letter: 

Washington, D. C., December 6, 1950. 

Dear Colleague: One of the most impor¬ 
tant recent legislative reforms was the bi¬ 
partisan action taken at the beginning of the 
Eighty-first Congress to limit the power of 
the Committee on Rules to bottle up legisla¬ 
tion favorably reported by the regular legis¬ 
lative committees of the House. 

^ Regardless of which party may be in power, 
the spectacle of 7 Members—or even less— 
out of 435 assuming power to prevent the 
other Members of the House from having a 
chance to vote on a proposition that has been 
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fully and carefully considered by the proper 
committee with legislative jurisdiction would 
be a discredit to democratic government in 
America. 

Yet, a quiet movement is now imder way 
to restore the Rules Committee road-block by 
depriving the chairmen of other committees 
of their present power to call up a rule if the 
Committee on Rules fails to act within 21 
days 

In other words, it is proposed that the 
Members of the Eighty-second Congress 
again delegate to a few men the authority to 
decide finally even what legislation shall be 
brought up for debate. 

I first presented this problem to all Mem- 
bers-elect of the Eighty-first Congress in a 
letter dated December 10, 1948 (Congres¬ 
sional Record, vol. 95, pt. 12, p. A5). 

I again sound the call to arms, and invite 
Members of both parties to join in holding 
the gain we have made for democratic proce¬ 
dure, and for effective representative gov¬ 
ernment. 

With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours. 

Herman P. Eberharter. 


Futility, Frustration, Defeat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, if 
George Washington were leading our 
country today, I am sure he would repeat 
his words quoted in the editorial of the 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press of Decem¬ 
ber 7,1950. It is a tragedy that we have 
not had his counterpart nor anyone ap¬ 
proaching him since Abraham Lincoln. 

At all events our present position in 
the world is so bad that while we cannot 
withdraw from our present international 
commitments we must forge ahead on the 
right road without too much regard for 
other countries, trusting that such other 
nations as may will follow. 

Ours is a position of world leadership 
perforce. Wishing Lhat a George Wash¬ 
ington were leading us will not accom¬ 
plish that tragically needed fact, and the 
only answer is for each one of us to do 
his level best until that leadership ap¬ 
pears. The editorial from the News- 
Press follows: 

Futility, Frustration, Defeat 

“Against the insidlou^; wiles of foreign In¬ 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, my fel¬ 
low-citizens) the Jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake. — 

From Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Now that the Korean Incident has given 
the United Nations its first opportunity to 
demonstrate its strength and effectiveness 
in an emergency of major magnitude, and the 
results of tills demonstration are beginning 
to appear an increasing number of thought¬ 
ful American citizens are beginning to think 
that possibly the Father of Hfs Country was 
not so far wrong, after all, when in his Fare¬ 
well Address h© earnestly and solemnly 
warned the Nation against entangling alli¬ 
ances with foreign pow^. 

The Korean episode, you will recall, was, at 
first, only a police action by the United Na¬ 
tions to halt an aggression by North Korea 
against its twin nation. South Korea. But it 
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was the United States that supplied the ini¬ 
tial force that attempted to turn the inva¬ 
ders back. And up to the present tragic hour 
a vast majority of the pitiful white crosses 
on the battlefields of the Korean peninsula 
mark the graves of American boys. 

And when the crowning hour of crisis 
came and an overwhelming flood of Chinese 
Communist troops swept across the Man¬ 
churian border, the United Nations, in both 
the Security Council and the General As¬ 
sembly, were bogged down in bitter and wordy 
debates over long-deadlocked issues and had 
not even a suggestion for meeting the new 
and more ciucial problem. 

The first reaction of member nations was 
criticism of the acts and decisions the 
United States had taken, under pressure of 
its enforced responsibility The second re¬ 
action brought various suggestions for com¬ 
promise and appeasement—any and all of 
which, If adopted, will result in the humilia¬ 
tion of the United States m the eyes of all 
of its enemies and will leave the entire Ko¬ 
rean situation, from the viewpoint of every 
nation or people involved—excepting only 
Red Russia—^worse than it was before the 
United Nations intervened. 

The tragic record of futility, frustration, 
and defeat is not to be charged against any 
individual or nation. There may have been 
and most probably were, individual and na¬ 
tional blunders and failures of discretion and 
duty. But the over-all cause of the calamity 
is inherent in the nature of international 
alliances and common undertakings by peo¬ 
ples and nations whose Interests, objectives, 
ideals, habits of thought and traditional at- 
tiudes are divergent and often antagonistic. 

It is these basic differences that are re¬ 
sponsible for the bitter, heart-breaking de¬ 
lay as diplomats debate, denounce each other 
and entertain each other at banquets—while 
soldiers on the frozen fields of Korea fight 
against the greatest odds soldiers ever tried 
to stand against, conduct dismal retreats and 
rear-guard actions, or try to fight their way 
out of traps and encirclements by swarms of 
savage, drug-frenzied foes. 

The sooner we get out of Korea—the sooner 
we get out of the United Nations, and the 
sooner we start working, earnestly, intelli¬ 
gently, and industriously on our own national 
problems, including the building of a mili¬ 
tary establishment capable of defending our 
Nation against any enemy, the better it will 
be for us and for everyone else whose welfare 
•we cherish. 

No nation on earth ever had so great an 
opportunity to solve, directly for itself, and 
indirectly for all mankind, the problem of 
a just and equitable and righteous social and 
economic order as has the United States— 
spreading across the heart of one great con¬ 
tinent, with friendly nations on both borders, 
and friendly nations on the other great con¬ 
tinents of the hemisphere, with a population 
made up of the best sons of all races on the 
earth, with the best form of government and 
the best—even if the shortest—^tradition of 
individual enterprise, individual self-direc¬ 
tion, and Individual self-responsibility. 

With the energy and genius that have 
marked our citizenry in the past, with wise 
leadership and united devotion to the task 
that remains before us, we and our children, 
and our children’s children can build on this 
continent a shrine of freedom, a mecca for 
free souls of other lands, and a tower of light 
and inspiration, which, in truth, may spread 
the light of liberty and justice, humanity,, 
and good will throughout the earth; and to- 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

The national policy we urge herewith do-es 
not spring from nor imply any surly revolt 
nor any selfish withdrawal fromr the atttiude 
of friendship and community of interest and 
oblectives of world peace and world-wide 
welfare which formed the Inspiration and the 
aspiration out of which the United Nations 
had its birth. 
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It does not imply any lessening of our na¬ 
tional friendship for the peoples of the East¬ 
ern Hemisphere, nor any renunciation of 
our duties and responsibilities for the safety 
and well-being of other members of the uni¬ 
versal human family with whom our destiny 
is linked in the grand adventure of human 
progress and evolution. 

The policy here indicated is suggested m 
the firm and well-considered belief that our 
own efforts—and the honest efforts of every 
other nation will be more effective, better 
managed and pursued with greater energy 
and singleness of purpose if our own Na¬ 
tion—and every other nation—acts as an in¬ 
dependent, self-directed entity, free from the 
hampering complications, compromises, de¬ 
layed decisions, and frustrated purposes that 
are bound to result—and do resLilt, as is now 
so completely demonstrated—when many na¬ 
tions try to act as one. 

Acting on its own initiative and with un¬ 
fettered hands, the United States, in past 
decades, has given too many practical dem¬ 
onstrations of its international friendship 
and good will to have these qualities ques¬ 
tioned now. 


The Press and Excess Profits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the press of the country is becoming fully 
aware of the weakness and ineffective¬ 
ness of the so-called excess-profits tax 
which passed the House. It is a lame- 
duck bill, the putative father of which 
was the CIO. It will be interesting to 
see if another body in the great crisis 
in which this country finds itself will 
return a bill to the House which will 
raise the necessary revenue, eliminate 
the inequities, and avoid the punishment 
which the House bill sponsors sought to 
inflict upon the corporations and their 
stockholders. Let us hope that the ene¬ 
mies of free enterprise are not in the 
saddle. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
two editorials in the Appendix of the 
Record, one from the Washington Post 
of December 11, 1960, and an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Saturday, December 9, 1950. The edi¬ 
torials follow as mentioned; 

[From the Washington Post of December 11, 
1950] 

Excess Profits 

The $3.,000,000,000 of additional revenue 
that the excess-profits-tax bill passed by the 
House Is expected to yield (at the present 
level of profits) is a billion dollars less than 
the amount requested by the President. It 
is a very moderate over-all levy—view of 
the huge aggregate volume of current cor¬ 
poration earnings remaining after payment 
of existing taxes. The question at issue, 
however, is not whether to tax oorp«nration 
earnings more heavily, hut wh^her to obtain 
the additional revenue from m limited pro- 
pmstion of all corporations in the form of 
an excess-profits tax or hy an across-the- 
board percentage increase in the corporation 
Income tax. With few exceptions, spokes¬ 
men for industry favor the latter method, 
which could be adjusted to meet changing 
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revenue requirements, as an alternative to 
a much, liigher rate of tax on excess profits 
paid by a small percentage of companies, 
"ander the House hill, for example, it is esti¬ 
mated that only 18 percent of all nonfinan- 
cial corporations -would he subject to excess- 
profits taxation. 

The strongest argument in favor of an 
excess-profits tax in lieu of increases in the 
ordinary corporate income tax is -chat a flat 
rate mc-iase would create hardship for cor¬ 
porations v/hooe profits are declining and 
firms that have not benefited from tlie de¬ 
fense boom Nevertheless, a uniform tax in¬ 
crease spread over all business profios would 
be less disruptive in its effect on business 
and much less lihely to interfere v/ith indus¬ 
trial expansion than a tax imposed on a part 
of corpoi'ate earnings arbitianly defined as 
excess profits 

The Ways and Means Committee was fully 
aware of the defects of the la iter method of 
taxa.ion This x;as shown by its incorpora¬ 
tion in the House bill of extensive relief pro¬ 
visions, Those include a $25,000 minimum 
Ci'Odit designed to relieve small corporations 
from payment of the tax, liberalisation of 
T7orId War 11 methods of computing average 
basc-pcricd earnings, allowance of higher re¬ 
turns on invesced capital under the alterna¬ 
tive, optional invested capital formula, and 
the settirg of a ceiling of 67 percent on total 
taxes—regular and excess profits—collected 
from any corporation. Complicated cpecial 
provisions have also bean introduced. Relief 
IS provided for rapidly grov/ing companies 
with low base-period earnings. New corpora¬ 
tions that began operations during or after 
the base period may be given credits equal to 
the average rate of return for their respective 
industries in the base period. Preferential 
treatment is accorded regulated public utili¬ 
ties that would virtually exempt them from 
payment of e.xcess-profits taxation—a provi¬ 
sion that, according to Secretary Snyder, 
would result m a substantial loss of revenue 
and cause the Federal tax system to “lose 
its effectiveness for equitably distributing 
tax burdens “ ]>^r Snyder also harbors 
doubts as to the justice of the preferential 
treatment accorded corporations engaged in 
the aining of strategic minerals 

To be sure, the House bill is an improve¬ 
ment on the excess-profits-tax system of 
World War II. However, the attempts to 
provide more adequate relief for hardship 
cases and the adoption of a base-psrlod- 
earnings credit equal to 85 percent of the 
average for the three best out of 4 yeais 
(1946-49), instead of 75 percent as urged 
by the administration, will lower the yield. 
To obtain the $4,000,000,000 of additional 
revenue recommended by the President, 
therefore, the rate of the excess-profits tax, 
set at 75 percent, would either have to be in¬ 
creased, or the base-period-earnings credit 
reduced, -with the result that the incentive 
to wasteful expenditures inherent in this sys¬ 
tem of taxation would become all the great¬ 
er. Secretary Snyder has tentatively sug¬ 
gested that one way to prevent corporations 
subject to excess-profits taxes from cheat¬ 
ing the tax collector would be to permit the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to disallow un¬ 
necessary and unreasonable expenditures for 
tax purposes. This is a pernicious proposal. 
For it would give the Treasury such extraor¬ 
dinary powers of control over the spend¬ 
ing policies of privately owned corporations 
as to constitute an intolerable and danger¬ 
ous invasion of the field of private enter¬ 
prise. Yet no one has suggested any other 
feasible plan for preventing the waste that 
is inevitably encouraged by heavy taxation 
of excess profits. 

Apparently Congress is all set to pass some 
kind of excess-profits-tax bill at the present 
session. But Jt Is to be hoped that any 
changes made in the House bill by the Sen¬ 
ate will be in the direction of liberalizing 


rather than stiffening its provisions. That 
will, at least, leave the way open for con¬ 
sideration by the incoming Congress of al¬ 
ternative methods of raising still more 
revenue from corporation taxes. Consid¬ 
erably more than three or four billion dollars 
will eventually be needed from this source 
to help cover the costs of the defense pro¬ 
gram. The answer to the question of how 
much depends upon the (1) cost of the de¬ 
fense program, still a matter of conjecture, 
and (2) the decisions reached in regaid to 
increases in other taxes. 

Certainly the bulk of the huge amount 
of revenue that will unquestionably be need¬ 
ed to finance a pay-as-you-go policy or an 
approach thereto, cannot be obtained by 
taxation of profits. It will have to come from 
an expansion of excise taxes—a potentially 
prolific source of revenue—and increases in 
individual income taxes. These are the kind 
of taxes, moreover, that curb consumer 
spending and so airest inflation Taxes on 
cornorations produce revenue, but if they are 
inequitably distributed, they are more likely 
to stimulate inflation than to discourage it. 

[Fiom the New York Times of December 9, 
1950] 

War Profits Versus High Profits 

Representative Reed of New York, discuss¬ 
ing Secretary Snyder’s version of a w^artime 
profits tax, chaigcs that the administration 
“has disregarded its own fiscal advisers in 
favor of a plan advocated by the labor 
unions.” In cm* judgment there is some 
circumstantial evidence to support Mr. 
Reed’s charge. 

It IS important that everyone should un¬ 
derstand clearly the philosophy of the new 
bill For it it IS not challenged we may 
find that we have unwittingly and quite 
unnecessarily accepted, under the emotional 
stress of threatened v;ar, a principle of tax¬ 
ation which IS thoroughly evil, and which 
can co-ne back to haunt us long after the 
world has returned to the ways of peace. 
Stated simply, this is the principle that for 
purposes of taxation private industry may be 
treated as a public utility—that the Goverii- 
niant may step in at any time, in peace or 
war, and announce that it is going to expro¬ 
priate all profits above what in its immediate 
wiadom it decides is a fair return. 

Sveh an impost is a libel on the term “war 
profits tax.” A genuine war-profits tax is a 
tax on windfall profits, to which no one has 
any claim in equity in time of war But a 
tax directed at what a capricious Govern¬ 
ment may decide are abnormal profits, to¬ 
tally unrelated to war, is a vicious tax in at 
least f /7o vitally important respects In the 
first place, it strikes directly at the profit 
variable, which is the element that deter¬ 
mines the movement of investment under 
the free-enterprise system, and that, along 
with the price variable, keeps that system 
in balance. In the second place, it discrimi¬ 
nates between companies according to the 
degree of their profitability. The fallacy, 
and the reckless injustice, of this lies in the 
fact that all taxes must be paid, in the last 
analysis, not by corporations, which are 
purely legal entities, but by the shareholders 
fs individuals. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the question of how heavily corporations 
should be taxed is not at issue here. Even 
among those who oppose an intelligently 
conceived war-profits tax there is no dispo¬ 
sition to quarrel with the excess-profits tax 
because of the size of the tax burden it 
represents. As a matter of fact, the spon¬ 
sors of the Republican counterproposal to 
the administration’s plan (which consists 
of a combination general-profits tax and a 
true war-profits tax) maintain that these 
measures would actually produce $200,000,000 
more than the latter. 


BilHons Escaping Tax Collector Through 
Unfair Tax Exemplion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

ROM. KOAR M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Dscemher 11,1950 

Mr. MASON LIr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to a glaring id equity ex¬ 
isting under our tax laws, an iniquity 
that Will be tremendously aggravated by 
the passage of an excess-pronts tax. I 
refer to the tax-free status of what is 
known as section 101, corporations. In 
the excess-pronts-tax law of World War 
II there was a clause that specihealiy 
exempted all section 101 corporations 
from the provisions of the excess-profits 
tax. That specific exemption of section 
101 corporations is agam included m the 
excess-profits tax now under considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I can find no possible 
legitimate excuse for the exemption of 
various tax exempt organiaations and 
corporations from the proposed cxcess- 
profits tax, or for that matter for the 
continued exemption of them from the 
normal and surtax rates imposed upon 
their taxpaying competitors. Our pres¬ 
ent normal and surtax rates amount to 
45 percent of the total profits of a tax - 
paying corporation. That makes an ex¬ 
tremely high taxpaying differential be¬ 
tween section 101 corporations and tax- 
paying corporations. Under the terms 
of the proposed excess-profits tax, we are 
going to increase that differential to 67 
percent of all profits made. This just 
does not make sense. This "nequity in 
our tax laws shouM be corrected 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent heretofore granted, I shall insert as 
a part of my remarks a letter that I have 
received from Mr. William L. Clayton, 
of Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Will Clayton is an elder statesman 
whose judgment and opinions are held in 
high esteem throughout the Nation. He 
has had an illustrious career in business. 
He has served hzs country with distinc¬ 
tion both at home and abroad. He has 
been a recognized leader of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, but even more he has served 
democracy with credit and honor. 

His views are not to be discounted, 
therefore, when he declares that the in¬ 
come-tax exemption of certain competi¬ 
tive forms of business is being abused and 
should be canceled. His criticism of the 
tax exemption of cooperatives is based 
on competition which he has encountered 
in his own business—and I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, that if the very substantial 
business of Anderson, Clayton & Co. is 
bothered by the tax-exempt operations 
of cooperative competitors, the plight of 
smaller companies faced by the same sit¬ 
uation may well be understood. 

I welcome the sound advice that comes 
to me from so wise a counselor as Mr. 
Clayton, and I am placing his letter in 
the Record so that his opinions may be 
available to all of my colleagues in the 
Congress. In 1951, without any further 
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delay, the income-tax exemption of the 
cooperatives, the mutuals, and similar 
oruanizations and corporations must be 
ended by proper legislation. Simple jus¬ 
tice demands such action and, as Mr, 
Clayton says, a very large sum of revenue 
will be added to the Treasury’s receipts 
for the national defense. Mr. Clayton’s 
letter follows: 

ANDEr.£ON, Claxton & Co., Inc , 
Houston, Tex., Hovemher 29, 1950, 
Hon Noah M. Mason, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: I am sure you are thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the fact that a very 
large sum of money, probably running into 
two or three billions of dollars, is eluding 
the tax collector through the impioper use 
of so-called charitable and educational 
trust or foundations, through abuse by so- 
called cooperatives of tax exemption pro¬ 
vided by law and by other similar methods. 

Recently Anderson, Clayton Ss Co. had an 
opportunity, which they did not take ad¬ 
vantage of, to sell their 50,000 acre farm in 
California to a so-called charitable, tax-ex¬ 
empt foundation. I understand the biggest 
cotton producer in California recently sold 
a substantial part of his holdings to tins 
foundation. I have also been informed that 
the Campbell wheat farm was sold to the 
same foundation. 

Furthermore, we are more and more find¬ 
ing ourselves in competition with tax-ex¬ 
empt, so-called cooperatives m the gm, oil 
mill, and compress business. 

For example, cottonseed are now selling at 
$100 per ton and more. Suppose one of our 
cottonseed-oil mills can make a profit be¬ 
fore taxes of $10 per ton in manufacturing 
and merchandising the products from a ton 
of cottonseed. The corporation tax on this 
is now 45 percent. This leaves us a net 
profit of $6.50 per ton. But our cooperative 
competitor has a net profit of $10 per ton 
due to his tax-exampt status. He thus has 
nearly twice as much profit as we have with 
which to expand his facilities or build a new 
mill. Morever, the so-called cooperative is 
not compelled to distribute profits to their 
member stockholders but can retain the en¬ 
tire profit for expansion. 

This just isn’t right. 

With increased corporate taxation the ad¬ 
vantage in operating as a cooperative will 
be so great that more and more commercial 
activities of all kinds will be done on that 
basis, squeezing out tax-paying elements and 
depriving the Federal Government of much 
needed revenue. 

Many so-called cooperatives are going In¬ 
to the petroleum business in a big way. 

When a tax-exempt charitable or educa¬ 
tional foundation owns stock in a commercial 
coporation, the dividends on such stock ac¬ 
cruing to the foundation do not pay an in¬ 
come tax. No one objects to this. But the 
corporation itself must pay the corporate 
Income tax before the stockholders can get 
a dividend. This should be true of every 
commercial undertaking operated by a tax- 
exempt foundation even if such undertak¬ 
ing is not Incorporated. 

Suppose, for example, one of these founda¬ 
tions owns a building or a farm which it 
operates in Its own name and not in a sepa¬ 
rate corporation. It seems to me that be¬ 
fore any profits on such undertakings could 
accrue to the tax-exempt foundation, such 
profits ought to be subjected to the regular 
corporation tax which would have been paid 
had such enterprises been conducted in cor¬ 
porate form. 

Hoping you will give this question your 
most careful consideration, I remain. 
Sincerely yours, 

W. L. Clayton. 


Effect of Tariff Policies oa the State of 
Wiscoasia. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 

Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very interesting brief pre¬ 
pared by the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association, located in the Marine Ex¬ 
change Building, in Milwaukee, and re¬ 
ceived this morning from its distin¬ 
guished executive vice president, Mr. 
Robert A. Ewens. The subject of the 
brief is the effect of the United States 
tariff on the State of Wisconsin, and the 
occasion of its release is the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Tariffs meeting at 
Torquay, England, in which the United 
States is now participating. 

Mr. President, I have on many occa¬ 
sions commented on this tariff problem. 
I have pointed out that we of America 
recognize that trade, of necessity, must 
be a two-way street. I have pointed 
out that we are anxious to be good cus¬ 
tomers of the world and good sellers to 
the world I have pointed out, however, 
that a reckless free-trade policy followed 
by the United States Government, far 
from helping foreign nations, could ac¬ 
tually inflict grave harm upon them in 
the long run, because anything that 
endangers American prosperity and sta¬ 
bility cannot help but hurt other 
countries. 

In the brief sent to me by Mr. Ewens, 
he reports the considered judgment of 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion on the very adverse effects that can 
accrue if our Government persists in a 
reckless tariff-slashing policy. The brief 
cites instances of harm to the United 
States motorcycle industry, the pulp 
and paper industry, the leather products 
industry, veneer plants, hosiery, sheet- 
metal works, rubber footwear, and so 
forth. I have previously mentioned 
practically every single one of these in¬ 
dustries as offering a good illustration of 
harm that can develop from ruthless 
tariff slashes. 

Now, Mr. President, we are all aware 
that under present circumstances, we 
are confronted in many instances by a 
shortage of goods rather than by a sur¬ 
plus; therefore, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, we cannot now perceive the long¬ 
term consequences of tariff slashes be¬ 
cause the war crisis has made supply- 
and-demand conditions very abnormal. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
should forget that some day we hope to 
be in a state of enduring peace and sta¬ 
bility. The long-range factors of supply 
and demand, of high-cost labor against 
cheap labor will again prevail. I urge 
therefore the serious consideration by 
my colleagues of this excellent statement 
by the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Lest it be assumed that Wisconsin is 
thinking solely in terms of competitive 


imports, I should like to point out that 
we of Wisconsin are a great exporting 
State also. We pride ourselves on the 
high-quality goods which we ship to the 
far corners of the world. Our desire for 
foreign markets, however, does not ob¬ 
scure in our eyes the fact that we have 
here at home in America the greatest 
consumer demand in all the world. 
Moreover, we recognize that the build¬ 
ing up of export industries at the price 
of destruction of certain essential do¬ 
mestic plants is hardly the sort of situa¬ 
tion that is desirable from a national de¬ 
fense or any other viewpoint, like that 
of economic health. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, the text of this 
brief prepared by the Wisconsin Manu¬ 
facture! s’ Association based upon the 
polling of its members. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

The Impact op International Trade on the 
State op Wisconsin 

THE NATIONAL PICTURE 

When international relations culminate 
In a crisis wbicli can be solved only by mili¬ 
tary action, the industrial capacity of a Na¬ 
tion becomes its greatest asset. American 
industry has proved in two wars that its un¬ 
rivaled ability for mass production has 
weighted the scales of warfare overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favor of this Nation, Our indus¬ 
trial strength was not achieved by accident. 
It represented the outgrowth of Individual 
initiative, ingenuity, and inventiveness on 
the part of millions of Americans who were 
encouraged to advance by Government poli¬ 
cies which for more than a century included 
protection for domestic Industry through 
reasonable tariff regulations. 

Increasingly in recent years. United 
States industry generally has been obliged to 
develop without the benefit of these protec¬ 
tive tariffs. Despite the fact that foreign 
governments, even before World War II, sub¬ 
sidized their manufacturers in the export 
market, our industry was able to compete 
with these foreign-made products largely 
because the quality of their merchandise 
offset lower prices of competitors. 

This minimum tariff American policy has 
no precedent on the part of any other major 
world power in modern history. While the 
Intent of the reciprocal trade treaties of re¬ 
cent years in the eyes of the United States 
Government, was ostensibly to encourage 
healthy international trade, the program ac¬ 
tually laid the groundwork for developments 
which Is placing this country’s industrial 
might in jeopardy. This is particularly 
true at this time when the United States 
Department is participating at Torquay, 
England, in an international conference on 
tariffs, wbich is expected to further lower 
protective barriers so that some 2,600 man¬ 
ufactured Items can freely flow in greater 
volume from foreign nations Into the United 
States. 

At a time when this Nation Is In a state 
of semimobilization, such additional im¬ 
ports can do much to ease the strain on the 
civilian economy, and from this standpoint, 
the immediate effects of further reduction 
in tariffs may be constructive, if Inflation¬ 
ary aspects are ignored. We are concerned, 
however, with the greater problem that will 
arise once the present emergency passes. At 
such time, it will be possible to sell at re¬ 
tail from American store shelves foreign 
merchandise at a price much below the cost 
of actual production only of similar articles 
made in American factories. This situation 
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will apply to every State in the TJmon, and 
will result in considerable loss of employ¬ 
ment for persons now ensaged in industrial 
work. In Wisconsin alone, the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association has been in¬ 
formed by some 100 manufactuiers who em¬ 
ployed 55,608 persons at the start of 1949, 
that further reduction in tariSs will worh a 
serious harciship on them in normal times. 
In a peacetime economy. Wisconsin facto¬ 
ries employ about 8 times that number 
of worhers, or approximately 450,000 per¬ 
sons, We have made no attempt to survey 
all theca plants. The findings listed on siib- 
seauent pages, however, serve to indicate 
that the anticipated experience of the quot¬ 
ed comnanios "Will also be the lot of the firms 
who were not surveyed. 

The present Secietary of State, Dean 
Acheson, is well aware of the impact that a 
wholesale free-trade program will make on 
American industry. He has chosen to ig¬ 
nore this till eat and its consequences to the 
United States if a weakened industry is 
called upon egain after the present emer¬ 
gency to arm a free world. As stated in the 
September 2, 1950, issue of Collier’s magazine, 
Secretary Acheson has blandly proposed that 
Congress set up a fund to train for “new 
jobs” millions of American woiksrs and to 
pension oil with cash grants the thoucands 
of manufactiuers who are expected to lose 
their jobs or businesses as a result of a flood 
of competitive goods produced by cheap 
foreign labor. 

Wisconsin industry is well aware that 
numerous trade associations have protected 
in vam against the State Department’s pres¬ 
ent policy on duties. On behalf of its mem¬ 
bers, however, the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association feels it would be derelict in its 
duty if it did not call this dangerous situa¬ 
tion to the attention of the Congress which 
must rightfully determine whether the jobs 
of millions of Americans and their futures, 
must be placed upon the altar of free trade 
as a sacrifice to idealism, and whether the 
security of our Nation is to be imperiled 
without careful consideration of the conse¬ 
quences that will arise from sapping indus¬ 
try’s vitality. 

The industrial revolution endowed Eng¬ 
land with productive capacity which for cen¬ 
turies permitted it as a small nation to 
determine world events When England al¬ 
lowed Its industrial might to falter as a 
result of ill-advised Government actions and 
the drains of two world wars, its place in the 
sun began to fade. America today stands 
at a crossroads—one way we remain strong; 
on the other hand, by lowering tariffs, we 
pave another section in the road down which 
England is now riding. 

THE WISCONSIN ECONOMIC SCENE 

For many months considerable attention 
has been focused on the fact that huge im¬ 
ports of Swiss v/atches, unhampered by 
equitable tariffs, have undermined the do¬ 
mestic watch business in the Eastern States 
to si’cli an extent that the training and 
employment of skilled craftsmen in this 
industry is seriously threatened Since 
thece workers aro essential to military pro¬ 
duction in that they produce scientific in¬ 
struments, the danger to our defense is self- 
evident. 

In much the same fashion an unrealistic 
approach to this problem by the State De- 
parLment has imperiled the stability of the 
motorcycle industry, whose role in a war 
economy needs no elaboration here. 

Milwaukee is the home of the Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., which is the largest 
producer of motorcycles in this country, 
E. V. Gumpert, export manager of that 
corporation, reports that I-Iarlcy-Davidson 
has already filed a brief with the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information and the United 
States Tariff Commission. Further, oral 
testimony was given before the committee, 
but no relief has as yet been oUainsd from 


a duty late of 10 percent on motorcycles 
and 15 percent on ports. The problem is 
amplified by Mr. Gumpert as follows. 

“In March 1950, imports of motorcycles 
from England amounted to slightly over 73 
percent of cur domestic production, which 
means that for every four motorcycles w^e 
made, England brought m three. In April, 
this percentage was 44; in May, £6. Devalua¬ 
tion of the British currency has made it 
possible to offer British mortocyclcs in this 
ma<kst at piices approximately 25 to 30 
percent belcw prices we can hope to meet. 

“If (at Torquay) our Concernment slrculd 
agree to rodiicG these rates by 50 percent, 
wnicli IS the maximum permissible, the new 
rale on motoicycles would be 5 percent and 
cn parts 7^4 peieent That is in'accically 
free trade, end it woifid mean that ctill 
greater quontities of English motorcycles 
would be sold in tins market -n competition 
y;ith us. With increased inflation in this 
countiy, prices of American prcducti are 
bound to go tip, and those Ing'ier prmes, 
coupled with practically free trade and a 
30 pcicent dex’aiued ciuToncy in Exigland, 
make cempeoxhen extremely difficult 

“At one time wo exported between SO and 
40 percent of our total production, and var¬ 
ious sec cions of the BiiUcli Smpiie were 
our biggest market Now we cannot coll 
a sr'g^e motorcycle in the Biitish Empire, 
with the exception of Canada, v’hore we 
are on a quota basis Throughout the bal¬ 
ance of the British Empire, we are com¬ 
pletely barred; the governme-^ts refuse to 
issue import permits bocavee they say they 
are shm-c of doUais and their good people 
should buy British motorcycles This is an 
excellent moans of completely barring com¬ 
petition. As a result of those restrictive 
measures, our exports now amount to ap¬ 
proximately 10 percent of our production 
and Will remain around that figuire until 
such time as we are again able to sell in 
the British Empire. That time may never 
ceme. B.43anwhile, our market is being 
flooded with thousands and thousands of 
British motel cycles each year, and still our 
Government is playing with the thought 
that we ought to reduce the duty by an 
additional 50 percent to still further increase 
these impoits.” 

Wisconsin’s second largest industry, paper 
and pulp, v/hich directly employs more than 
33,0C0 persons and probably tv/ice that num¬ 
ber indirectly, is also most vitally affected 
by the Torquay conferences. Already sub¬ 
jected to severe competition because of low¬ 
ered import levies, this industry is now faced 
with the prospect that out of 21,921,000 tons 
of paper produced annually m this Nation, 
13,001,000 tons of the production are in¬ 
volved an negotiations at Torquay, which 
may lead to further drastic cuts in rates. 
Moreover, of the grades not being consid¬ 
ered at Torquay, many have alr^.ady been 
subjected to the maximum reductions in 
duty permitted under present law. These 
grades include 1.000,000 tons of fine paper, 
2,400,000 tons of wrapping paper, and 775,000 
tons of newsprint, the latter being on the 
duty-free list. 

We can all remember that during World 
V/ar II, the slogan was “Paper has gone to 
war,” and efforts were made to conserve its 
use so that vital military and essential 
civilian activities might not be hindered. 
Obvioucly, then, the paper industry, which 
acide from producing its normal product, 
turned out vast amounts of armaments and 
allied military products in \Torld War II, is 
a critical one. 

To contentions that industry may be com¬ 
plaining before it is hurt, the paper indus- 
tiy points to history to confirm its fears 
for the future. In 1913, when newsprint was 
placed on the free import list, Wisconsin 
had 13 paper mills making newsprint. Today 
it has one. 

The more than 50 companies engaged in 
this industry have made previous representa¬ 


tions concerning this matter to the State De¬ 
partment, but they too have been rebuffed. 

The veneer industry of Wisconsin, with 
more than 3,OCO direct employees, is in a 
Similar position. It should be pointed out 
in this respect that of the 15 companies in 
this industry, only 1 employs 1,000 persons; 
the remainder are small and mediuin-sirsed 
businesses w^hich are in no financial position 
to withstand long peiiods of intense compe¬ 
tition foi domestic markets Moreovei, in 
"World War II, those companies were called 
upon L-o supply their products for a muiU- 
tude of military items, including British 
mosquito bombors. This industry cannot 
meet the much lov/er labor costs of veneer 
producers in Canada, Mexico, Brasil, Japan, 
and other foreign countries Moreover, for¬ 
eign liunorts are competing for a well-satu¬ 
rated dcmestic market and, consequently, 
employment in this industry will be particu¬ 
larly sensitive to any incieace in imports 
Farther details concerning the plight of this 
industry may be obtained from Rolccrt N. 
Hawess, Barr Building, Washington, D C. 

While Wisconsin is not one of the largest 
producers of apparel, it is a leading manurac- 
turcr of leather products and hosiery. Ed- 
"ward Gerhardy, president of the H'ansen 
Glove Corp of Milwaukee, reports that his 
company has experienced extremely serious 
competition in the knit wool glove field from 
Japan, which today is shipping to this coun¬ 
try 40 pel cent of the total number of dozens 
of gloves that are consumed in the United 
States Prices, of course, are absurdly lov; be¬ 
cause of the extremely low labor rates abroad 

“We are also beginning to feel the compe¬ 
tition from Europe in the cotton fabric glove 
field,” Cerhardy continues, “and any further 
reductions in tariff would so seriously affect 
our volume that it would probably necessitate 
our closing one cr two of our factories, which 
at present are located in the smaller cem- 
munitios of Wisconsin. These production 
units have become some of the mainstays in 
the economic lives of these communities, and 
a cessation of our operations in these towns 
would seriously affect their economic posi¬ 
tion.” 

This company, too, reports that its national 
trade associations have protested without ef¬ 
fect, over the Torquay proposals 

The Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co , one of 
the leading tanners of the State, points out 
that thousands of persons are employed in 
the various tanning plants in the State and 
they face the prospect of some job losses, 
the extent depending on the seventy of the 
tariff reductions at Torquay and the length 
of the present emergency. 

Erhard H. Euettner, president, declares 
that “competition from foreign countries in 
the field of leather has increased consider¬ 
ably in the past 1 to 2 years, and is ex¬ 
pected to make further headway under pres¬ 
ent tariffs Tho low labor cost in foreign 
countries is largely responsible for their 
ability to undersell in the United States 
despite our f recent duty rates. If tariffs were 
reduced further, the importation of leather 
v/ould be speeded v/ithout a question of a 
doubt.” 

The Holeproof Hosiery Co. discloses that 
imports of hosiery during the first 6 months 
of 1950 were valued afc $1 CG2,0C0, an increase 
of 58 9 percent over the like period of 1949. 
Admittedly, these imports are not now caus¬ 
ing much difficulty, except in the case of 
wool hosiery from Canada and the United 
Kingdom, but the company feels that if 
tariffs were further reduced, some weaken¬ 
ing effects on the industry are bound to be 
felt. 

In the field of rubber footwear, the La 
Crosse Rubber Mills Co , La Crosse, has found 
that serious competition alreaay exists in 
the domestic market because of lower import 
levies, and feels a further reduction could 
easily put this industry out of business. 

In the highly cc':c‘'>Llal metal industries, 
the situation is as yet indefinite, but stiff 
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competition in some lines Is alreadsT an ac¬ 
tuality without any further advantage ac¬ 
cruing to foreign nations. 

Here is what H. P Millmann, chairman of 
the board of Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 
Milwaukee, a typical producer, has to say on 
the subject: 

“We make a very varied and diverse line of 
sheet metal wares and, therefore, cannot give 
a categorical answer as to whether our vol¬ 
ume is affected by imports. We do distinctly 
feel foreign competition in the line of milk 
shipping cans, sizes 20 to 40 quarts. Ger¬ 
many is offering German manufactured cans 
at prices 15 to 20 percent under our selling 
prices. Our selling prices return a very 
meager profit as it is, probably because the 
Industry is overequipped. Our investment 
in facilities and equipment and presses for 
making milk cans is large and most of it is 
not suitable for any other purpose. TTnless 
we get sufiBcient tariff protection, that di¬ 
vision of our business is apt to suffer a 
constant loss and will be liquidated. It 
seems to us most unstatesmanllke to sup¬ 
ply Europe with funds to buy machinery and 
otherwise equip themselves to produce var¬ 
ious and sundry items and, by virtue of 
lower labor costs, ship such goods to the 
United States to harass our manufacturers 
and working people, if we permit them to 
do so by inadequate tariff protection.” 

Other reports might be added covering 
other industries, but the foregoing offers 
ample proof that the Torquay conferences 
and reduced levies which may result from 
them pose a,threatening spear at the heart 
of Wisconsin’s Industry. 

Documented evidence for entire indus¬ 
tries in the Nation have provided similar 
proof that not only Industry, but Its work¬ 
ers too, as well as the merchants, have a 
vital stake in these deliberations that tran¬ 
scends partisan politics. 

The Congress has here a problem that In¬ 
volves not only the welfare of the Mem¬ 
bers’ constituents, but the vitality of the 
Nation’s economic and financial systems. A 
solution too long delayed may provide our 
enemies with more comfort than they could 
obtain from many divisions of trained mili¬ 
tary forces. 


Operations of Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PFNNSTLVAIWA. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following statement from the 
News Bulletin of December 11, 1950. 

SxriJMART OF OPBRATTONS OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
Corporation Prom October 17, 1933, 

TanotrGK October 31, 1950— Reported 

Losses Total $2,473,139,523 
Reported losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the period from October 17, 
1933, through October 31, 1960, total $2,473,- 
139,523 according to the latest calculations 
submitted to Congress. 

As of October 31,1960, the Corporation had 
$2,898,406,000 invested In commodity loans 
and price-support inventories. Cotton under 
loan accounted for $906,400,000 and wheat for 
$1,003,318,000, Nonbaslc commodities totaled 
$621,310,000. On October 31, 1949, the 
amount outstanding in loans and Inventories 
was $3,148,677,000. The Inventory reduc¬ 
tions and the reduction in commodity loans 
can be attributed to the rapid Increase in 
wholesale commodity prices during 1960. 


In 1933 the index number of wholesale 
prices of all commodities was 66 9 for the 
average. However in October 1933 it stood at 
71.2. As of October 1960, the wholesale price 
index stood at 169 6 Thus the Corpoiation 
has been playing with dollars m an inflation¬ 
ary market. 

In the 7-year period for which the report 
was compiled it appears that $263,691,250 was 
realized from transactions under the cotton 
loan programs and $185,872,485 from dealings 
under the general commodities purchase pro¬ 
grams. These gams, however, were offset by 
losses among which were: 

Irish potatoes_$414,634,712 

Eggs- 91 , 548, 716 

Wool- 92 , 207, 036 

Peanuts- 67, 739,511 

Dried milk_ 23,622,406 

Butter- 16, 614,893 

Grain sorghum_ 26,213.180 

Sugar beets_ 16,517,269 

Wheat- 68,844,089 


lack of adequate power and water has caused 
many industries to move where these natural 
resources are available. OfQcials said the sur- 
.vey, which will be reported to the President 
for transmission to Congress, will be com¬ 
pleted m about 2 years. 

Governors of the States Involved have been 
Invited to sit in on the program. The over¬ 
all aim of the survey will be to find out how 
to stimulate industry, conserve soil, improve 
forests, develop navigation, and assure ade¬ 
quate power and water supplies. 

The decision to resurvey the possibilities 
of the Passamaquoddy project was reached 
after an international Joint commission re¬ 
cently said it was “feasible from an engineer¬ 
ing standpoint.” The committee’s study will 
be directed principally to determining 
whether it is feasible economically. It has 
been estimated that the cost of a thorough 
survey woxUd be $3,500,000. 


The loss on building gram bins for farm 
storage of commodities was $10,027,621. The 
bins which were for the storage of wheat and 
corn are scattered throughout the West Cen¬ 
tral States. The reported losses on corn 
totaled $64,630,041. 

Although the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion reportedly lost more than $92,000,000 in 
the wool transactions, it appears that as of 
October 31, 1960, the inventories totaled but 
41,000 pounds of wool on which a value of 
$23,000 was placed. 

Over $2,000,000,000 of the reported losses 
from opera Lion-5 was credited to the wartime 
consumer subsidy program. 

Paul O. Peters. 


Power Study for New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (.legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Power Study for New Eng¬ 
land,” published in the New York Times 
of Sunday, December 10, 1950, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Power Study Set for New England—Survey 
BY Six Federal Agencies Wax Include Sea¬ 
way Project and Niagara Resources 
Washington, December 9.—^Representatives 
of six Federal agencies announced plans to¬ 
day for a $6,000,000 study to determine what 
could be done to ease water and power short¬ 
age in New England. 

The study, authorized by the 1960 Flood 
Control Act, will include a reappraisal of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, increased 
power production from Niagara Falls, and 
New Iftigland’s Passamaquoddy tidewater 
power project abandoned in 1941 as un¬ 
feasible. 

Agencies named by President Truman to 
make the survey are the Departments of Ag¬ 
riculture, Interior, and Commerce, the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission, Division of Army 
Engineers, and the Public Health Division of 
the Federal Security Agency. The State De¬ 
partment will parttclpate as a nonmember 
representative to handle international 
phases. 

The study Is an outgrowth of complaints 
from New England States and New York that 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTKNSION OP REIMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a telegram 
which was sent by Mr. John J. Sattler, 
commander of the Department of North 
Dakota, Veterans of Foreign Wars, to 
President Truman. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

December 4, 1950. 

Hon. Harry S, Truman, 

President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C.; 

We feel that our Nation is in the most 
critical and dangerous situation that it has 
ever found itself In our history. We recog¬ 
nize that the decisions to be made at this 
time are depenaent upon much information 
that only those in high positions in our Na¬ 
tion are possessed and that it may he diffl- 
cult for all of us who do not have this infor¬ 
mation to understand all of those decisions 
at the time they are mode. We wholeheart¬ 
edly support and are in favor of a permanent 
peace at any and all cost. However, we 
strenuously object to any appeasement for 
a temporary peace which wlU lead to inevi¬ 
table war. 

We strongly feel that all ultimate deci¬ 
sions should. If possible, be made by the 
United Nations and all action, If possible, 
taken by the United Nations, as that Organi¬ 
zation must be retained as the world guar¬ 
anty of permanent peace. However, we feel 
that this Nation shoxUd place squarely before 
the United Nations in no uncertain terms the 
Imperative and unalterable necessity of back¬ 
ing up Us original decision to act in Korea 
to stop Red aggression, because, if the United 
Nations negotiates a temporary appeasement 
peace, they have sold their birthright for 
a mess of porridge and have relegated them¬ 
selves to a mere debating society and can no 
longer Justify their existence. 

We recognize and fully appreciate and sym¬ 
pathize with the delicate and -mlnerable 
position in which France and England find 
themselves in the event of total war. We 
fully appreciate that In the event of total 
war their peoples face the potential possi¬ 
bility of unfathomable destruetton. How¬ 
ever, we feel that they must be told in no 
uncertain terms that we cannot countenance 
another Munich, and we foel that the only 
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liope civilization now lias to prevent total 
war, as slim as tliat Hope may be, is to stand 
firm and unalterable behind the original 
decision of the United Nations to stop Com¬ 
munist armed aggression. 

We feel that already the United Nations 
has v/aited too long- We do not have days 
bnt only hours to avert military disaster and 
the slaughter and torture of 100,000 Ameri¬ 
can boys. 

We feel that our Nation has financed the 
democratic nations of the world against com¬ 
munism and we have been in full accord 
that we should do so. However, if we are 
going to finance the democracies of the world, 
we feel those democracies should mobilize 
at once so that we do not have to fight alone. 
We feel that from a military standpoint the 
only practical immediate hope of saving the 
situation in Korea is by the immediate am¬ 
phibious landing of the Chinese Nationalist 
troops now stationed in Formosa. We urge 
upon you. Mr. President, to use every influ¬ 
ence of our Nation to have the United Na¬ 
tions immediately order the Chinese Nation¬ 
alist troops on Formosa into action; tomor¬ 
row will be too late; and in the event that 
this action is not forthcoming by the United 
Nations at once, that the United States of 
its own volition take steps to put in action 
in Korea the Chinese Nationalists now sta¬ 
tioned in Formosa. 

We strongly urge that Russia be told in 
positive terms that unless she withdraws her 
stooges from the battle lines and discontinues 
using satellite nations as Communist gun 
fodder, the United Nations will strike directly 
at the Soviet Union and with the atom bomb, 
if necessary. 

John J. Sattlee, 

Commander, Department of North 
Dakota, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Good Govemment Is the Greatest Bless-. 

ing Any Country Can Vouchsafe to Its 

People 

EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

OF 

HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Decemher 11,1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
in the course that our country has fol¬ 
lowed in dealing with the countries of 
the Old World, many thoughtful citizens 
of this country have come to feel that 
those responsible for Government poli¬ 
cies and the plans that are being fol¬ 
lowed in dealing with the people of the 
countries of Europe and Asia, are er¬ 
roneous and detrimental to the best in¬ 
terests of the American people in par¬ 
ticular, and to all the people in general. 

There is submitted herewith a letter 
from a citizen of Idaho for the consider¬ 
ation of my colleagues: 

Pocatello, Idaho, December 8, 1950, 
Compton I. White, 

Bouse of Bepresentatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wpiite* In this dark hour, 
all thoughts are turned toward Washington, 
D. 0., our Nation’s Capital. We listen eag¬ 
erly for something that will give us hope, 
and all we hear is discord. 

There never was a time iti the history of 
this Nation when there was greater need for 
united leadership than now, but if we are to 
judge by what we see and hear, there never 
was a greater dearth of this leadership. 

Why cannot something be done? The 
boys are dying—fruitlessly dying, while we 


at home are enjoying every worldly comfort 
and discussing what effect th s act or that 
word will have upon our chances in 1952. 

It seems time to lay aside the politician’s 
garb and don the statesman’s robes. Our 
country is in grave peril. It will give little 
comfort to anyone, after the damage is done, 
to attempt to place the blame on someone 
else. 

You, sir, may be fortunate in not having a 
son in Korea, but if you did I knev; that my 
son, who is there, would be better looked 
after. To allow this session of the Congress 
to conclude without every necessary thing 
being done to avert another world crisis 
would be a major tragedy. 

There should be no Democrats nor Repub¬ 
licans in Congress at this time, but 531 
patriots working unselfishly to protect our 
most cherished heritage—our liberty. 

May God give you divine wisdom to see the 
right, and courage and a will to do it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

W E. Gee. 


Show-Down With Friends 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
tinanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Show-Down With Friends,“ 
published in the Oregon Daily Journal, of 
Portland, Oreg.. on December 4, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Show-Down With Friends 

These are bitter times. They call for 
straight thinking, straight statements, and 
straight shooting. 

We believe, therefore, that the United 
States must have an immediate show-down, 
not only with its avowed and fully identified 
enemies, but with its supposed friends. And 
we believe that the show-down with our 
friends should come before the show-down 
with our enemies. In fact, it must be that 
way. 

Since that historic day, June 25, 1950, 
when the United States decided it could re¬ 
treat no longer from Communist aggression 
and must stand and fight in Korea (under 
the UN banner) most of the members of the 
United Nations have gone along with us. 

They praised America’s courageous stand, 
said it gave the UN a new lease on life, told 
the United States to go to it, promised their 
support. 

When things have gone well, they’ve been 
all for us. But when things have gone badly, 
as early in the Korean war, they’ve jittered. 
(Except British and Turks who are fighting, 
not carping.) 

Now that things are going disastrously 
once more, with an entirely new war in our 
laps, they’re hedging again, second guessing, 
criticizing our leadership. 

That’s the record. 

Britain, for example, now wants to broaden 
the high command on a more representative 
UN basis. More than 100 Laborite members 
of Parliament threatened withdrawal of Brit¬ 
tain’s token forces in Korea unless the 
United States consulted Britain as to the 
possible use of the A-bomb. And Prime 
Minister Attlee, in a hurried trip to Wash¬ 
ington, seeks to amplify Britain’s views. 

The French think we’re sowing the seeds 
of a European war in Asia. 


All Europeans think in terms of their own 
interests and their own safety. 

All this propounds some serious questions: 

What could we expect from our allies if we 
were involved in an all-out war with the 
Soviet Union*? 

How much real help could we reasonably 
expect from our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere—except from Canada, of course? 
Virtually none. 

Could or would the Scandinavians come 
through*? We know Sweden would not. 

Would France and Belgium and Holland 
really fight if the Soviet armies swept across 
Europe? Frankly, we don’t know. 

Would Communist-ridden Italy help? It 
would not 

Would the western Germans, whom we’ve 
befriended and defended, fight with us? Re¬ 
cent elections indicate they wouldn’t. 

Would India aid? Not likely. 

What does that leave us*? The British, 
naturally. They exercise the prerogatives of 
a relative. They criticize us freely and ex¬ 
pect us to do things for them and m their 
way. But when an outsider moves in they 
stand at our backs. 

Who else is there, besides the Canadians 
and Australians? 

This sounds like a brutal appraisal. 

But we believe it is simply realistic. At 
least the burden of proof is upon our allies. 

Our fighting men are dying by thousands 
in Korea. Our latest casualty list is more 
than 31,000 killed, wounded, and missing. 

Who’s fighting the war—despite token aid 
from 12 of our allies? We are. 

Who’s supposed to provide the money and 
equipment and troops to protect western Eu¬ 
rope? We are. 

And who is criticized when things go 
wrong? We are. 

If our allies want a broader military high 
command in Korea, we’re for them. Let 
them supply it—and the troops and muni¬ 
tions and money to go with it. 

We're getting a I it impatient with allies 
who talk a good game and like to coach, but 
want us to provide the uniforms, do all the 
blocking, carry the ball—and collect the 
lumps. 

So we think a show-down is in order— 
with our friends first. 

Then with our enemies. 


What's Wrong With Labor Leadership? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES . 

OF PENNSYLVANIA ' 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks i Appendix of the Record, 
I include the following article by Walter 
G. O’Donnell from the New Leader of 
November 27, 1950: 

What’s Wrong With Labor Leadership? 

The labor movement is really moving 
through a profound evolutionary process 
Union-management relationships are chang¬ 
ing so rapidly that labor lawyers and labor 
economists hesitate to write books on the 
subject for fear that they will automatically 
become dated. A new and still nebulous 
body of law is evolving, with the aim of regu¬ 
lating the relations of labor and management 
toward each other and toward the public; and 
the outcome of this strategic economic de¬ 
velopment is bound to determine for a long 
time the structure, efficiency and equitabillty 
of OLir economic system 
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AUliough the fiuidar-iental traditions and 
liberating purposes of the labor movement 
remain essentially the same, the changing in¬ 
stitutional pattern of power and the increas¬ 
ing social effects of union activities have so 
altered the operational situation that new 
methods and functions—and a keen ethical 
sense of social responsibility—are required of 
union leadership today. 

ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE GLADIATORS 

In the old days, labor leaders were like 
gladiators, locked in rough-and-tumble com¬ 
bat with stubborn employers, most of whom 
refused to bargain collectively until forced 
to do so Blocked by the restrictive provi¬ 
sions of an antiquated legal code, these early 
labor leaders had to fight relentlessly for 
every gain, generally without benefit of legal 
support, and sometimes in derogation of 
arbitrary legal formalities. This extremely 
adverse situation bred its type, the belliger¬ 
ent, strong-headed, leather-lunged fellow 
with heavy jaw and bulging muscles, whom 
some have since deemed it fashionable to 
stereotype and ridicule. But without the 
fighting qualities and courage of the old-line 
labor leader, trade-unionism would never 
have progressed. 

With few exceptions, the old-fashioned 
labor leaders have grown up with the labor 
movement and have adjusted themselves to 
the modern era by developing a wider social 
vision and concomitant new methods. 
Among them there is now a more sensible 
appreciation for the public consequences of 
union activities. Keeping in mind that or¬ 
ganized labor is still a minority of the work¬ 
ing force, and that attention is directed to 
every public move made by a labor leader, the 
importance of breeding a new kind of labor 
leadership—one that is socially acceptable, 
dynamic, and can see beyond the immediate 
interests of the union membership—^becomes 
obvious. It is only by being something more 
than a leader of labor that the modern union 
official can further the purposes of trade- 
unionism and extend its constructive influ¬ 
ence into the affairs of the community. 

The changed situation vis-A-vis the trade- 
unions, in which problems of increasing com¬ 
plexity and scope are constantly arising, is 
producing a new type of labor leader. Some 
of his features are already evident. He pos¬ 
sesses well-controlled fighting qualities, 
moral courage, quiet persistence, a flexible 
Intelligence. Soft-spoken and cool in de¬ 
bate, he is usually armed with legal logic, 
with the facts of economics, and with up-to- 
date psychological techniques for guiding 
group activity. 

Thanks to New Deal legislation, organized 
labor is no longer as frustrated by hoary legal 
statutes as it once was, nor so completely 
the outcast of the courts. Protection of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively— 
as provided in the Wagner Labor Belations 
Act (before Taft-Hartley) and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and in related legislation re¬ 
stricting the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes and exempting unions from the 
antitrust laws—have given labor a workable 
measure of equalized legal and economic in¬ 
fluence with management. As a result, col¬ 
lective bargaining, one of the most essential 
institutions of free enterprise, has grown 
more effective as a mean of Improving the 
conditions of the workingman and the 
processes of industrial coordination. 

THE NEW PATTERN 

Through the years of economic recovery 
and war, labor and management became more 
cooperative, and trade-union membership 
grew in numbers and in power. But the new 
pattern of more fairly balanced power be¬ 
tween labor and capital, however workable, 
appeared offensive to certain managerial in¬ 
terests which had become accustomed to a 
continual preponderance of power on their 
side. Instead of being satisfied with an 
orderly up-and-down movement of counter¬ 


balancing but cooperative forces, manage¬ 
ment wanted the teeter-totter always tipped 
in its favor, and every time the weight of 
organized labor put management “up in the 
air’’ It yelled for help against the growing 
power of labor. This reaction culminated in 
the Taft-Hartley Act—^wbich impartial econ¬ 
omists, arbitrators, and legal experts who 
have observed the actual effects of it on col¬ 
lective bargaining agree has impeded, con¬ 
fused, and disrupted the orderly processes of 
bargaining, and has reduced labor relations 
more and more to a* problem for litigation 
and decision by courts and governmental 
agencies. In short, the Taft-Hartley law and 
similar types of State laws are pushing labor 
relations into “statism” and unions into 
politics—^with a vengeance. 

Not only has the legal status of labor im¬ 
proved over what it was many years ago, but 
its economic strength has grown because key 
segments of the economy are so well union¬ 
ized that labor’s decisions, demands, and 
achievements are affecting the whole struc¬ 
ture of our interdependent economic society. 
This explains the new widespread interest in 
labor, and motivates the growing social re¬ 
sponsibility of labor leaders. No longer can 
individuals or groups afford to act in eco¬ 
nomic affairs as if they alone exist, at times, 
true, their interests may coincide with the 
general welfare—^but on other occasions 
group demands may require modification or 
self-restraint to accommodate larger social 
needs. The strategy of the labor movement 
should embrace the broadest interests of so¬ 
ciety, working toward full employment at 
high levels of production under relatively 
stable conditions favorable to the creative 
effort and welfare of all. 

A VITAL FUNCTION 

Labor relations are no longer a gladiatorial 
contest before an amused but disinterested 
public, but are a most vital function In our 
economic structure which, when disrupted, 
can profoundly affect the social and economic 
fabric of the Nation. Such disruption may 
Involve the chronic indigestion produced by 
obsolete building codes or the acute paralysis 
of a general strike. However, no one can 
expect an economic system to function pain¬ 
lessly, and some disturbances—even strikes 
in public utilities and the civil service—be¬ 
ing symptoms of deeper disorders and in¬ 
justices, may warrant a collective withhold¬ 
ing of labor services as a last resort. 

IX the decisions of labor unions are to be 
made with reference to the interests of so¬ 
ciety at large, it is important that their mem¬ 
bership as well as their leadership have an 
understanding of economics and other social 
sciences in addition to a practical grasp of 
immediate problems. Thoughtful unionists 
should, for this reason, consider the need for 
establishing a national labor institute 
to train labor leaders scientifically. Most in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning conduct special 
courses for the training of industrial and 
business personnel, but very few provide fa¬ 
cilities for educating young men for the diffi¬ 
cult responsibilities of labor leadership. Yet 
the function of the leader of labor is rapidly 
becoming as vital as that of the businessman 
and industrial manager, and is likely to in¬ 
crease in importance as collective bargaining 
expands in the direction of union-manage¬ 
ment cooperation. Education has always 
needed the support of the labor movement; 
now the labor movement needs the support 
of education. 

The nonpartisan business unionism of 
Samuel Qompers served to advance the labor 
movement during his heyday; but today, 
labor is in politics for keeps. The reason for 
this is dear. Labor made its greatest gains 
when formerly restrictive laws pertaining to 
Its rights were reformed. When people in a 
movement which relates so directly to their 
personal welfare, as does labor, become oon- 
vlnoed that government policy Is the key to 
realizing the purposes of their movement. 


they are impelled to engage in politics on a 
partisan basis. More and more, labor-man¬ 
agement issues are being transferred from 
the bargaining table to the realms of law and 
politics. 

SPECIALISTS NEEDED 

This legal-political process, from which a 
new labor-management pattern is evolving, 
requires of its participants a great deal more 
than skill in collective bargaining or ability 
to exert organized pressure. In fact, the 
functions of labor leadership have so expand¬ 
ed that, in the larger locals, in the State and 
national federations, and in the national and 
international unions, these functions can be 
effectively performed only when distributed 
among specialists. The most a small local 
can do is choose leaders versatile enough to 
meet the new demands of an efficient, modern 
union; but even on the local level it has be¬ 
come necessary to organize auxiliaries such 
as educational, public relations, and politi¬ 
cal action committees. A rapidly growing 
segment of labor, aware of its enlarged so¬ 
cial, economic, and political responsibilities, 
is providing specialized services to fulfill 
those responsibilities efScieiitly. More than 
60 national and international A. P. of L. 
unions have an educational director, a re¬ 
search director, or both; nearly all the large 
CIO unions are similarly staffed. Most 
unions have a legal department, and an in¬ 
creasing number are employing economists, 
statisticians, public-relations directors, and 
specialists in workers’ education. 

The labor leader in this age of specializa¬ 
tion, fully aware of his new scope, is more 
than a representative of the interests of his 
union—he is also an executive who coor¬ 
dinates and directs a staff of specialists who 
assist him in administering union policy. 
In his capacity as executive he embraces the 
functions of an entrepreneur, a salesman, 
an i a statesman. The labor leader who tries 
to perform the whole job of union adminis¬ 
tration himself will either do It poorly, or kill 
himself trying to do it well; even an out¬ 
standing labor leader would have to neglect, 
say, public relations, education, and research 
in order to attend to pressing matters like 
grievances, contracts, and organization 
drives. A function like political action alone 
is not merely a problem In how to organize 
union members for effective political expres¬ 
sion of their interests; It is also a matter of 
preparing the workingman for acts which 
will extend his influence further into the 
community, and of securing the support of 
nonlabor elements for policies designed to 
improve the general welfare. Successful 
political action, in this broader sense, in¬ 
volves marshalling the services of experts in 
public relations, workers’ education, and eco¬ 
nomic research—areas where labor is most in 
need of improvement. 

RECONCILING INTERESTS 

Organized employers, in trade associations, 
chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ 
associations, are using the techniques of 
economics, education, and public relations 
extensively to help them state their position 
on public Issues in an effort to reconcile their 
interests with society's. This approach is 
legitimate, and not always antllabor; but un¬ 
less it is balanced by other viewpoints 
equally well articulated, it may produce a 
strongly conservative bias in the community 
and thus obstruct the labor movement’s 
progress. 

Evidence of this systematic drive on the 
part of employers, which columnist Thomas 
L. Stokes has called the “conservative coun¬ 
ter-revolution,” can be found on every side. 
Millions of dollars per month are being spent 
in a campaign to resell the free enterprise 
system to the American public. Of course, 
labor is for free enterprise—^but for every¬ 
body—and collective bargaining is on© of the 
cornerstones of genuine free enterprise. But 
free enterprise is a phrase with many 
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meanings and, vinfortunately, Xor some wliose 
fervor reaches fanatic proportions at men¬ 
tion of those holy words they mean free- 
booting. Interestingly enough, the free 
enterprisers are selling employers and busi¬ 
ness osecutives on the idea of getting out of 
their offices and into community life; as a 
result, some employers have even gone to as 
far as organiizing tours of school children 
and teachers through their plants. Organ¬ 
ized labor might follow this example with 
profit. 


Tile Wos’M Crisis Stems From Many Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP TTiE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Salt ILake City Tribune under 
date of December 7, li350, written by 
Holmes Alexander, a well-known na¬ 
tional columnist. The title of the article 
is World Crisis Stems from Many 
Errors. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

World Crisis Stems From Many Errors 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Washington, D C —Depending on how you 
look at It, Capitol Hill reaction to the Ko¬ 
rean setback has been (a) aa orgy of blames- 
giving or (b) a sober willingness to reex¬ 
amine the causes of our plight. This col¬ 
umn IS based on an interview with an admin¬ 
istration Senator who is as close to the 
White House, the State Department, and the 
Pentagon as anybody in Washington. 

WHO’S TO BLAME? 

He believes that— 

1. It v/as a mistake to go to Korea and it 
is a mistake to sbay there. 

2. The decision to intervene in Korea was 
primarily a tragic popularity bid by Presi¬ 
dent Truman who hoped to outsmart his 
Republican critics. 

3. Everybody is in part to blame for our 
desperate predicament—^the president on his 
guilty motives, the business leaders who 
called for tax reductions in a time of crisis, 
and mercurial American public which de¬ 
manded disarmament m 1945 and shouted 
for action as the cold war intensified from 
1948 onward. 

4. We must now appease communism, 
abandon Asia, stall for time, and rearm In 
the realistic knowledge that we have lost the 
first battle of world war III and must go all 
out to win. the last one. 

LOSS OP FAITH 

These opinions, which I am reporting and 
are not my own, go a long way toward re¬ 
vealing the disunity, lack of confidence, and 
loss of faith which prevail in the Capital City. 
The.se are not praiseworthy qualities, but 
they serve one useful purpose. They com¬ 
bat the old wives’ tale that, having made 
one’s bed, one must lie in it. If we lie much 
longer m this one, we shall certainly die 
there. The mood in which the Senator de¬ 
livered those opinions was not defeatist by 
any means. It was a mood that called for 
tmderstanding, for change. 

We should understand, better late than 
never^ that the cheers which greeted Mr. 


Truman’s bold act of last June drowned out 
solemn military warnings. The Senator of 
this interview presided at some secret hear¬ 
ings, and sat in on many more, where the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff plainly stated that Ko¬ 
rea was useless to occupy and impossible 
to defend. 

opinions overruled 

These opinions were overruled by the Pres¬ 
ident. It IS as simple as that. He reversed 
both his Secretary of State and his military 
advisers—all of whom might properly have 
resigned in order to alert the country. We 
went into Koiea on the gamble that neither 
Russia nor Red China would fight us there. 
If either or both did fight us, the A-bomb 
was known to be our last resort—and still is. 
But the fate of the Korean campaign was al¬ 
ways in Communist hands, not ours. Mr. 
Truman was playing his luck. 

The President, far more experienced in pol¬ 
itics than in military matters, was right 
about one thing. His popularity rocketed 
skyward as a result of his bold action He 
was acclaimed abroad and at home His Re¬ 
publican adversaries, particularly m the Sen¬ 
ate, were covered with confusion as his action 
rebutted charges of appeasing communism 
and bypassing the United Nations Is this 
the kernel of Ins Korean decision'^ The Sen¬ 
ator under interview thinks it is. “I’ll say 
this much,” he said. “If the Republicans had 
not been hammering on Harry Truman, he’d 
never have gone to Korea. Blame him for it; 
yes. But blame the Republicans for driving 
him into It.” 

There fiom a close friend and adviser is one 
of the most pungent judgments ever made 
of Harry Truman. He wanted to be popular. 
He wanted to confound the political opposi¬ 
tion. How much more infantile can leader¬ 
ship be? 

EVERYBODY TO BLAME 

As for the Senator’s general statement that 
everybody is partly responsible for the fix we 
are in, that is surely a matter of the leader¬ 
ship we’ve chosen. If the American public 
has been wrong about Russia, the best proof 
is that we elected Presidents who recognized 
the Soviet Union as early as 1933 and ex¬ 
pected to live in peace with Russia as late as 
last spring. If it was a mistake to believe in 
peace and prosperity, the mistake was made 
v/lien we elected a President who promised 
these things in 1948. These are errors which 
we might as well confess and try to do better 
next time. 

As for the rest, we lost the battle of Asia 
when Mr. Truman lost his gamble that 
neither Russia nor Red China would fight in 
Korea. Even if we stabilize the MacArthur 
line and defend it all winter, we must still 
win the last battle of world war III—the 
battle of Russia. We won’t win it by carping 
criticism. 


Military Courts 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter by 
Arthur E. Parmer, addressed to the New 
York Times, under date of April 11,1950. 
The letter has just been called to my at¬ 
tention, and I think it should be printed 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 16, 
1950] 

Military Courts—Protection of Rights of 

Accused Held No Threat to Discipline 

(The writer of the followiug letter served 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 
He is nov/ chairman of the Committee on 
Military Law of the War Veteians Bar 
Association ) 

To the Editor of the Nev/ York Times* 

In the Times of April 9, C Bradfoid Welles 
says “As a teacher and as an ofiicer, I am 
familial with the complaint that military 
justice IS not j.i&tice. I agree. It is not and 
should not be ” 

Mr Welles “justifies” this conclu.'^ion by 
assuming that justice is incompatible with 
discipline and that the decent administra¬ 
tion of justice to men and women in the 
Armed Forces will “endanger the fabric of 
discipline which alone can secure victory ” 

Fortunately, the officers and administrative 
ofiicials who aie responsible for the leader¬ 
ship of the armed services do not appear 
to agree with Mr. Welles. There have been 
major differences of opinion respecting the 
requirements of a Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. But these differences have all been 
based upon conflicts in ideas as to the means 
by which justice may be insured, and not 
upon any doubt that the fundamental pur¬ 
pose of the court-martial system is to guar¬ 
antee to every member of the services 
charged with an offense an impartial trial, 
with all the constitutional safeguards found 
in civilian life which can be afforded the ac¬ 
cused under the exigencies of military 
service. 

Notwithstanding the unanimous view that 
the court-martial system must be a system 
of justice, opponents of the proposal to 
eliminate the right of the commanding offi¬ 
cer to appoint the courts argued that such 
a pz'ovision would subvert discipline and 
interfere with the armed services’ primary 
duty of winning wars. Answering this con¬ 
tention, Senator Morse recently stated upon 
the floor of the Senate: 

“The best answer I can give is the state¬ 
ment of one general who testified before the 
War Department Advisory Committee on 
Military Justice that— 

“Discipline is maintained by many means, 
outstanding of which is the proper adminis¬ 
tration of justice. There is no such thing 
as a choice between maintenance of disci¬ 
pline and proper administration of justice by 
the courts-martial system. Justice is ad¬ 
ministered through courts martial in the 
interest of maintaining proper disciplinary 
Standards. 

“Those of the Members of the Senate who 
have served, not in the exalted ranks of the 
generals and admirals but in the lower eche¬ 
lons of the military, naval and Air Forces, 
know that nothing will arouse the resent¬ 
ment of the men and women in the services 
as quickly and in such degree as the feeling 
that one of their number is receiving a raw 
deal from a court martial, and they will also 
know, as the rest of us must realize from our 
human experience, that a resentful individ¬ 
ual is an inefficient individual and one who 
is far less amenable to discipline than those 
who have faith in their superiors.” (Con¬ 
gressional Record, February 3, 1960, p. 1432.) 

In this statement lies the basic refutation 
of Mr, Welles’ contention. The Army real¬ 
izes, if Mr. Welles does not, that men can 
be led but cannot be driven, and that the 
fundamental requisite for leadership is the 
leader’s abihby to inspire confidence- It has 
explicitly so stated in one of its field man¬ 
uals. Men and women trained in the Amer¬ 
ican tradition will not accept Injustice as a 
necessary implication of discipline, and will 
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refuse their confidence to oflacers who worli 
on the contrary assumption 
Expediency is never a valid excuse for in¬ 
justice. A stinging sense that a court mar¬ 
tial has given a member of their unit a raw 
deal will do more to subvert discipline and 
destroy morale than those slight delays 
which may he inherent in giving a man 
a fair trial—the process which Mr. Welles 
refers to as legalism. 

Arthur E. Farmer. 
New York, April 11, 1950, 


Current World Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Sunday, December 10, I 
was interviewed on the subject of the 
current world crisis by Mr. Don Passante 
over Station WNJR, Newark, N. J. In 
this interview I expressed the belief that 
if the world-wide forces of freedom are 
to prevail we must stick to our friends 
and stick to our principles, and we must 
speak for those principles in truly mspir- 
ing terms to all the peoples of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in¬ 
terview be printed in the Appendix to the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Mr. Passante. Senator Smith, will you tell 
us what in your judgment are the most im¬ 
portant steps to he taken in the present world 
crisis? 

Senator Smith, I would answer that, first 
of all, hy saying what seems to me the gen¬ 
eral duty of all of us, the American people 
and free peoples everywhere. That duty, as 
I see it, is to stick to our friends and stick 
to our principles everywhere in the world. I 
think we must keep in mind that over-all 
duty as the guiding principle of our actions 
in all these problems that beset us today: 
Stick to our friends and stick to our prin¬ 
ciples. 

Mr. Passante. Why do you put it in just 
that way, Senator? Do you think there is 
danger that we may abandon friends or 
principles? 

Senator Smith. I wish I could say con¬ 
fidently that I thought there was no such 
danger, but I am Inclined to think there is. 
To my mind, that is the greatest danger we 
face. That is Just what the Communists 
want to bring about—they hope that each 
of the free nations will become so fearful 
of Communist aggression against Itself that 
the morale and cohesion of the free world 
win fall apart and that every nation will try 
to save its own skin at the expense of the 
rest. The Communists are waging a war of 
nerves as well as a war of weapons In the 
hope of breaking our unity. We have to 
resist that war of nerves Just as much as the 
war of weapons. We have to stick together 
and keep our heads. 

Mr. Passante. Senator Smith, you have 
more thap opce publicly opposed the idea 
of a preventive war by the United States 
against Russia. Do you stiU feel the same 
way? 

Senator Smith. Very definitely. I know 
some Americans have sincerely argued for 
a preventive war, but in my judgment it 


would be a tragic error to start a conflict 
which might cost millions of lives both here 
in America and throughout the world at a 
time when we still have a chance to save 
freedom without a general war. On the 
same basis, I personally oppose the use of 
the atomic bomb unless and until we are 
forced into a total war. 

If we are to preserve the unity and the 
common moral purpose of the free world, 
theie are three courses which we must 
follow: 

First, we must make crystal clear to the 
whole world our unflagging desire for peace. 
If war should come, we must be ready to 
fight it; but we ourselves must never yield 
to the temptation to be the warmakers. 

Second, we in America must take the lead¬ 
ership in supporting freedom everywhere in 
the world, for large and small nations alike, 
in Asia as well as Europe. There has been 
pressure on us, of course, to abandon Asia 
with the idea of building up Europe. In my 
judgment that would be folly. The fight for 
freedom is a world-vade proposition. I am 
hopeful that our friends m Europe can be 
brought to see the matter in that light and 
join us in a world-wide effort to maintain 
the institutions we value. If we aim high I 
know we can find the strength to follow 
through. 

My third point is that we must not appease 
anywhere in the world. We have had to re¬ 
treat in Korea and we may well have to re¬ 
treat some more. Bub don’t forget we had to 
retreat at Bataan and still we won the Jap¬ 
anese war. No matter where the battle lines 
are, we must always be prepared for sweat, 
blood, and tears to save our principles, and 
we must refuse to enter Into any unmoral 
agreements for expediency or under duress. 
As soon as we begin to compromise our prin¬ 
ciples, as soon as we begin saying that what 
was wrong yesterday is right today simply 
because it is backed by superior might, the 
unity of the free world will dissolve and the 
United Nations as a force for peace will cease 
to exist. 

Mr. Passante. Then, Senator Smith, if 
you rule out preventive war and at the same 
time you reject appeasement, how do we 
proceed from there? Do you think there is 
any basis for negotiation with the Russians 
or the Chinese Communists? 

Senator Smith. That depends on them. 
Thus far they have shown very little disposi¬ 
tion to negotiate in good faith. At the same 
time, on our side we would never rule out 
the possibility of honorable negntiatlon. We 
should explore every possibility through our 
dlsplomatic channels, because when the dip¬ 
lomats give up then the war is on. But I 
repeat, we must never entertain the notion, 
of some Munich-type settlement by which 
we agree to what we know is morally wrong. 

Mr. Passante. One further question, Sen¬ 
ator Smith. Are you still hopeful that the 
Communist powers actually will negotiate 
on terms we can accept without a general 
war? 

Senator Smith. In other words, you are 
asking whether I still have hopes that a 
third world war can be avoided. 

I^r. Passante, Yes, Senator. 

Senator Smith. I think the Communist 
leaders in Moscow will negotiate only if they 
are faced with superior force in the free 
world. They showed that in the case of the 
Berlin blockade in 1948. 

Therefore the great problem for us now 
in order to avoid war, and I want to empha- 
stee this above all, is to build up the strength 
of freedom all over the world as fast as we 
possibly can. That means military produc¬ 
tion, it means sacrifices for all of us at home, 
and of course it means sacrifices for the 
other free nations, including Europe, who 
are having to turn back to military affairs 
just as they had begun to get back on their 
feet through the European recovery pro¬ 
gram. Bulj if we see the need and if we stick 


together on a world-wide basis, we can do 
the job. 

Last of all, but equally important, we 
must develop new means of breaking 
through the iron curtain and bringing the 
message of hope and freedom to all the 
people who are now under Communist sub¬ 
jection. That includes the Russian people. 
We must convince them that we are their 
friends, that we want peace and free com¬ 
munication and understanding with them. 
If we can get that message through in a 
powerful enough way, then we will add the 
good will of the Russian people and the cap¬ 
tive peoples to the power of the free world. 

Mr. Passante We know how concerned you 
have been with that problem, Senator 
Smith, and we know that our Government’s 
world-wide Voice of America program owes 
its existence to the Smith-Mundt Act which 
you initiated m the Senate more than 2 
years ago Do you think the Voice of 
America is doing an effective job today with 
Its world-wide ‘"campaign of truth”? 

Senator Smith Yes; I think it is doing an 
increasingly good job. We greatly increased 
the size of its operations by a new appro¬ 
priation this year- Yet nothing we have done 
so far IS good enough. We still have the 
obstacle of Russian jamming. It Is becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult for radio pro¬ 
grams, printed material, and individual 
people to get through the iron curtain. We 
have that problem, and we also have the 
problem of how to express our ideals in terms 
which will have powerful meaning for people 
everywhere. 

We cannot afford to neglect any means 
which will make a contribution to this ef¬ 
fort. I have suggested the idea of a Voice 
of Freedom to inspire human beings every¬ 
where with loyalty to the great heritage of 
our free civilization. Not only America but 
all free nations must enlist in this great 
effort. There is a vital place In it not only 
for governments but for private groups and 
Individuals like you and me. It may be that 
the United Nations can help us in this work, 
because it is the principles of the United 
Nations which are at stake today. 

This is something for all of us in America 
to think very hard about. As we build up 
our military power it must go hand in hand 
with the power of our moral principles, and 
our ability to speak for those principles in 
terms which will inspire all the peoples of 
the world. If we can do that, I am confident 
that we can save the peace and save freedom. 
That, as I see It, is the God-given destiny of 
free America. 


The Hiss Verdict 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL £. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the R::oord a state¬ 
ment prepared by me and an editx)rial 
entitled "‘Hiss Verdict Upheld,” pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post of Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
as follows: 

Statement by Senator Mundt 

The unanimous decision of the circuit 
court of appeals in New York, upholding 
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the conviction of Alger Hiss, brings close 
to a conclusion this notorious espionage and 
disloyalty case which is certain to rival in 
history—if not exceed—the transgressions of 
Aaron Burr. 

As acting chairman of the subcommittee 
in the House of Representatives m the 
Eightieth Congress which undertook the in¬ 
vestigation of Alger Hiss, v/hich heard the 
cnccking testimony of "VYhittaker Chambers, 
and which disclosed the documentary evi¬ 
dence leading to the indictment end convic¬ 
tion of PIiss, let me say it is good to know 
that the long-continued activities of Hiss 
in his connivance v/ith the Communists are 
abort to bo abruptly ended by his impond- 
iiig incarceration. 

The attached editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post IS especially interesting because the 
Post was one of those newspapers in Amer¬ 
ica which in its cartoons and editorials lam¬ 
basted our committee viciously when we 
were investigating Alger Hiss. Speaking from 
the vantage point of writers and cartoon¬ 
ists entucly devoid of the actual facts m 
the case, it is perhaps understandable that 
the early pcsition of the Post was to defend 
Hiss and to denounce the committee which 
Vv^as serving the public interest by trying to 
amass the evidence required to disclose his 
treacherous activities. In all events, I con¬ 
gratulate the Post on the attached editorial 
which indicates that unlike the tragic ex¬ 
ample of Dean Acheson it is now entirely 
willing to “turn its back” upon the Commu¬ 
nist agent it had mistakenly defended in its 
earlier policies. 

Now all that remains is for Herb Block to 
draw some cartoons which in their attack 
upon characters like Hiss will be at least 
partially as passionate and pertinent as those 
he drew to attack the men and the com¬ 
mittee which were responsible for the ex¬ 
posure and the conviction of Alger Hiss 

Like the editors of the Post, I have often 
marveled at the iron nerve, the disciplined 
emotions, and the stubborn silence of Alger 
Hiss in failing to come clean now that we 
are in a life-or-death war with world com¬ 
munism. He could toll much if he would 
which would help America even at this late 
hour. He could give us many names of peo¬ 
ple in and out of Government whose identity 
as spies or agents of Russian communism 
would help save the lives of American boys 
now dying in Korea. As the Post so clearly 
points out, by so doing Alger Hiss might at 
least make it easier to live with his fellow 
citizens when his term is over and with his 
conscience in the meantime. By making such 
dicclosures now—just as Whittaker Chambers 
and Elizabeth Bentley did long ago—Alger 
Hiss could at least do belatedly a construc¬ 
tive service for the country which has done 
so much for him but which he has never 
done anything to defend in time of war. 

However, it was indeed a strange cabal of 
characters that were associated with Hiss m 
the Communist conspiracy of which he and 
Chambers were a part. Apart from Cham¬ 
bers who freely confessed, and Henry Julian 
Wadleigh who turned state’s evidence when 
it was made clear to him the statute of limi¬ 
tations would prevent his arrest, the others 
in that sad story of deceit and treachery 
have followed the code of gangland and 
refused to talk. Some like, Noel Field have 
fled the country and disappeared entirely 
from public view; some like Lawrence Dug¬ 
gan and Harry Dexter White have carried 
their secrets to the grave in premature 
deaths; some like Nathan Gregory Silvermas- 
ter, and many others have pled constitu¬ 
tional immunity against having to testify 
with self-incriminating evidence; some like 
Donald Hiss, brother of Alger, and law partner 
of Dean Acheson, have been protected from 
Investigation by the fact that when the Dem¬ 
ocratic Congress took over from the Repub¬ 
lican Eightieth Congress, they put the House 
Committee of Hn-Amerlcan Activities en¬ 


tirely under new controls and leadership and 
refused to continue the investigations of the 
Chambers’ testimony which the Republican 
Eightieth Congress had begun and which had 
led to the conviction of Alger Hiss. The 
Democratic high command was so upset by 
this conviction, they even removed from the 
House Un-Amencan Activities Committee 
two prommenL Democratic Members who 
had served on the subcommittee which 
brought about the Hiss conviction 

Thus we ai*e involved with war against 
communism but many who can and should 
tell the country the names of operatives m 
and out of government whose machinations 
helped so greatly to involve us m the pres¬ 
ent situation will not telk and the appro¬ 
priate committees of Congress up to date have 
failed to force cut the evidence by the neces¬ 
sary vigorous investigations required to pro¬ 
duce It Up to date, no name supplied by 
Whittaker Chambers has demonstrated in¬ 
nocence once indicated by the Chambers tes¬ 
timony, but many named by Chambers have 
never been submitted to the same careful 
and comprehensive investigation and public 
hearings without which in the case of Alger 
Hiss, the indictment and conviction of this 
notorious character would never have been 
secured. It is unfortunate indeed that the 
appropriate committees of Congiess have not 
courageously completed the work they so 
nobly started. 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 9, 
1950] 

Hiss Verdict Upheld 

The circuit court of appeals in New York 
has done nothing to solve the mystery of 
Alger Hiss, but it appears to have removed 
any lingering doubts as to the fairness and 
legality of his conviction. Attorneys for Mr, 
Hiss pressed every conceivable challenge to 
the jury’s verdict and Judge Goddard’s con¬ 
duct of the trial. At no point does it appear 
that they came close to convincing the cir¬ 
cuit judges that there was any material weak¬ 
ness in the verdict. As Judge Harne B. 
Chase, who wrote the opinion, and Judges 
Augustus N. Hand and Thomas W. Swan, wlio 
concurred, are eminent men of the law, their 
unanimous conclusion seems to establish the 
guilt of Mr. Hiss with about as much cer¬ 
tainty as can be attained by the judicial 
process. 

It IS not the function of an appellate court, 
of course, to try a case over again. But the 
court did thoroughly comb through the rec¬ 
ord and found that “there was independent 
evidence suflicieiit as a matter of law, if be¬ 
lieved and so considered by the jury, to sub¬ 
stantiate the testimony of Mr. Chambers in 
compliance with the ^-ulo in perjury cases as 
to both counts.” The opinion also analyzes 
enough of the testimony to indicate that it 
would have been very difficult for the jury 
to have arrived at any other verdict. No 
doubt Mr. Hiss will ask the Supreme Court 
to review the case, but as that Court hears 
cases only in the interests of clarifying the 
law it may see nothing m a petition from 
Mr. Hiss that demands its attention. 

There is every indication also that Mr. Hiss 
prefers to go to prison as a man of mystery, 
stoutly protesting that he never betrayed 
his trust as a State Department official. 
That, of course, is his privilege. At no point 
in our judicial process is a man required to 
confess or to testify against himself. Yet 
this cool and cynical perjurer ought to real¬ 
ize that his one chance of softening the atti¬ 
tude of the American people toward himself 
is to come clean and tell all he knows about 
the Communist spy ring that was apparently 
operating with his connivance. That service 
to his country would not in any degree wipe 
out his guilt or minimize the despicable na¬ 
ture of his offense, but it would doubtless 
make it easier for him to live with his fellow 
citizens when his term is over and with his 
own conscience in the meantime. 


One More Question, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OP REMAHKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FESCHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to include 
the following article appearing in the 
December 16 issue of America, national 
Catholic weekly, entitled “One More 
Question, Mr. President*” 

One More Question, Mr. President 
(By M. Amrine, E A. Conway, S. J, and 
M S. Levine) 

(A Catholic, a Jew, and a Protestant ex¬ 
plore some of the moral implications of 
President Truman’s stated pccitxon on the 
use of the atom bomb Father Conway, as¬ 
sociate editor of America, is joined by Mur¬ 
ray S. Levine, chairman of the Nev/ York 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and Michael 
Amrine, former education director of Brook- 
haven atomic laboratory ) 

Dear Mr. President In your reply to ques¬ 
tions at your press conference on November 
30 about the use of the atom bomb and also 
in the clarifying statement issued later the 
same afternoon from the White House, you 
stared that there has been active considera¬ 
tion. of the use of the bomb since the out¬ 
break of hostilities in Korea. 

You issued your clarifying statement to 
make it certain that there is no misinterpre¬ 
tation of your ansv/ers at the press confer¬ 
ence. In search of further certainty we beg 
leave to ask one more question* 

In this active consideration of the use of 
the atom bomb is due attention being given 
to the moral questions involved in its use? 
Or, to rephrase the query, does our Govern¬ 
ment consider the question of how the bomb 
IS to be used just a military question’ 

This point arose during one exchange at 
your conference, and your answer was ex¬ 
plicit—and, as the indirect transcript testi¬ 
fies, very swift We believe half the panic 
abroad arose from the not unwarranted fear 
that the bomb might be used as swiftly. 

After you had replied to a questioner that 
there has always been active consideration 
of the use of the atom bomb, since it is one 
of our weapons, the following exchange en¬ 
sued, according to the Washington Post: 

“Question Does that mean, Mr. President, 
use against military objectives or civilian?” 

“Answer. Mr. Truman, interposing said 
• * * that it was a matter that the mili¬ 

tary people will have to decide—that he was 
not the military authority that passes on 
those things ” 

After confusing press reports had spread 
the impression abroad that you had author¬ 
ized General MacArthur to tise the bomb in 
Korea, your clarifying statement was issued 
in which it was explained that: 

“Only the President can authorize the use 
of the atom bomb, and no such aiithorization 
has been given. If and when such author¬ 
ization should be given, the military com¬ 
mander in the field would have charge of the 
tactical delivery of the v/eapon.” 

That last sentence, it sems to us, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, itself needs clarification. Does it 
mean that you decide only the “if and when” 
and that “the manner of its use will be sub¬ 
ject to determination by the military com¬ 
mander in the field”? We hope that this 
interpretation, found in a Washington Post 
editorial obviously trying to put the best pos¬ 
sible construction on your remarks, is an¬ 
other misinterpretation. The atom bomb is 
not Immoral in itself. It is the manner in 
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which it is used that determines the morality 
or immorality of atomic bombing. Do yon 
actually intend to leave to the hai-ried judg¬ 
ment of a field commander the choice be¬ 
tween, say, the bombing of military installa¬ 
tions, which IS legitimate, and the terror¬ 
bombing of civUians, which is not? 

Please do not misunderstand us, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. We do not ask the Umted States to 
give up its atomic weapons, nor even to 
give the impression that they would not be 
used. We agree with the Washington Post 
that it would have been irresponsible folly on 
your part to renounce categorically the use. 
under any circumstances, of our most potent 
weapon, and that you were well advised to 
emphasize that it is a usable weapon, not 
a museum piece. What we do seek is a 
clearer explanation of the circumstances in 
which it would be used, and the assurance 
that you and your civilian advisers will dic¬ 
tate not only the if and when, but the cir¬ 
cumstances themselves. 

We fear, Mr. President, that unless you re¬ 
tain such control, military expediency alone 
will be the sole criterion. In this connection 
we quote from a masterly document oppor¬ 
tunely published Just 3 days before your press 
conference by the Federal Council of 
Churches, entitled ‘TChe Christian Con¬ 
science and Weapons of Mass Destruction.** 
The basic fear of the drafting committee, 
which included, besides a score of eminent 
Protestant theologians, three prominent lay¬ 
men who had been associated with atomic 
projects, is that the United States will fol¬ 
low the philosophy of total war, or war in 
which all moral restraints are tlirown aside 
and all the purposes of the community are 
fully controlled by sheer military expedi¬ 
ency. 

The committee voices a warning that all 
of us should heed as we move ever deeper 
into conflict: 

“We must recognize that the greater the 
threat to national existence the greater will 
be the temptation to subordinate everything, 
all civil rights, the liberty of conscience, all 
moral judgments regarding the means to be 
used, and consideration of postwar interna¬ 
tional relations, to the single aim of military 
victory, # • * death is prefer¬ 

able to life under some conditions, so, too, 
victory at any price is not worth having. If 
this price Is for us to become utterly brutal, 
victory becomes a moral defeat. Victory is 
worth having only if it leaves us with enough 
reserves of decency. Justice, and mercy to 
build a better world and only if It leaves those 
we have conquered in a condition In which 
they can ultimately cooperate in the task of 
setting forward God’s purpose in creation. 
Hence the way we fight and the means we use 
are of crucial Importance. Military expedi¬ 
ency cannot be the sole test, but 

must be subordinated to moral and political 
considerations." 

The military commander In the field can¬ 
not be expected to give proper weight to those 
considerations. It Is just because his sole 
test Is military expediency that the moral 
choices involved In atomic bombing cannot 
be left to him. Upon those choices may well 
depend the whole future of our civilization. 
Therefore, says the Federal OouncU’s com¬ 
mittee: National Government must not 

yield to the military its own responsibility 
for the immediate and the postwar conse¬ 
quences of the conduct of the war.’* 

undoubtedly this consideration influenced 
Congress in 1946 when, after long and serious 
discussion of military versus civilian control 
of atomic energy, it passed the Atomic Energy 
Act. Do we misinterpret that act, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, when we observe that it seems to In¬ 
vest you with wider responsibility for the 
conduct of an atomic war than you seem to 
have acknowledged either in your press con¬ 
ference or In your clarifying statement? We 
refer specifically to the section which gives 
you supreme authority over the atom bomb: 


*‘The President from time to time may di¬ 
rect the Commission (l) to deliver such 
quantities of fissionable materials or weapons 
to the Armed Forces for such use as he deems 
necessary m the interest of national defense." 

That, Mr, President, is an extremely broad 
grant of discretionary power, as you—and we 
say it sympathetically—^must be only too well 
aware. In another field it would undoubted¬ 
ly be subject sooner or later to review by the 
Supreme Court for official interpretation of 
the intent of Congress. But this grant of 
power IS unique, in the sense that the deci¬ 
sion you make under it will be final, subject 
to no review excepting history’s. 

As we read the act, it empowers you to turn 
the bombs over to the military to be used 
in the way you—which in effect is you and 
the National Security Council—deem neces¬ 
sary. In other words, the law seems to give 
you responsibility not only for the if and 
when, but for the how this weapon is used. 
It would, therefore, seem inconsistent with 
the letter of the law if you were to delegate 
to a military subordinate part of that deci¬ 
sion which by law devolves upon you. We 
have already noted that it is just the part of 
the decision most fraught with danger to the 
ultimate purposes of our foreign .policy 
Even if it would not be inconsistent with the 
letter, would it not be inconsistent with the 
spirit of the law, with what seems to have 
been the obvious intent of Congress, and with 
the tradition of the American people, who 
have always guarded the primacy of the 
civilian over the military in matters of na¬ 
tional defense’ 

We have asked more than one question, 
we admit But they boll down to this re¬ 
quest. Will you, in the way you deem best, 
further clarify your atom-bomb policy? The 
questions we have raised are real questions 
which are bothering, we believe, not only 
ourselves but millions more at home and 
abroad. Only you, Mr. President, can allay 
the fears your press conference caused in 
the minds of your fellow men. 


Subversives Control Act 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
■unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘'A Job for Congress" published 
in a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows; 

A Job pob Congrsss 

One of the first Jobs Cong-ess should take 
up when it returns to Washington is a review 
of the so-called Internal Security Act which 
it passed in such haste over a Presidential 
veto before the Members rushed off to the 
hustings in their respective States. 

This act, a major portion of which Is 
known also as the Subversives Oontrol Act 
or McCarran Act, has been in effect long 
enough, even in a matter of weeks, lor people 
to appraise some otf its shcxrtcomlngs and the 
disturbances it has csotsed. 

One effect, the hardship it has laid on a 
large number of legitimate travelers to 
America whose visas were suddenly canceled 
for relnvestlgatlon, is largely past and can¬ 
not be rectified. 


A similar effect is showing up in post¬ 
ponement of final naturalization ceremonies 
for groups of applicants who have complied 
with all prior requirements for citizenship 
but who now must be screened to determine 
if they belong to any organization that is 
• * * required to be registered under the 
act. 

Smce It is a matter of months if not years 
before the newly established Subversives 
Control Board can determine what organiza¬ 
tions are required to register, the naturaliza¬ 
tion process would appear to be practically 
suspended for a while, keeping m alien status 
a number of desirable potential citizens as 
well as any undesirables. 

Seth W Richardson, chairman of the ex¬ 
amining board, declares himself to be of an 
open mind but intensely cunous as to wheth¬ 
er the criteria and methods legislated for 
identifying Communist-front or Communist- 
action orgarLizati03Qs are workable. This will 
take some time to judge after the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice has prepared its voluminous 
cases against the American Communist Paity 
and a long list of related or suspected groups. 

But already the Attorney General has had 
to srbep in with a ruling to modify the opera¬ 
tion of the law where it was excluding from 
the United States persons whose connection 
with Fascist or Nazi organizations was only 
a nommal one in childhood or under duress 
many years ago. These may be given only 
temporary visas. 

It is not desirable to depend on administra¬ 
tive modification to correct inequities in a 
law, for administrative discretion can also 
be abused. Congress should complete its job. 

More than an administrative judgment is 
Involved, for example, in determining wheth¬ 
er President Truman was right in protest¬ 
ing that the list of defense activities required 
to be published under the law would be a 
convenient checklist for saboteurs. 

The United States has had a great deal to 
learn about how to curb Communist or other 
totalitarian activities effectively, and that 
learning process did not end with the passage 
of the McCarran Act. 


The Problems of Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OP OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mir. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Junction City 
COreg.) TimesforDecember 7,1950. The 
editorial is very interesting. It sets forth 
some sound grass-roots philosophy, and 
contains a practical lesson which should 
be heeded by all of us, in this great pe¬ 
riod of crisis in our country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

A farmer settled in raw country. Over a 
period of years he bunt up a good farm, built 
good bams, equipped It weU, and ridded out 
all the weeds and tartish, even to the wild 
mustard In the fields. He acquired position 
and prospered, and also a few holdings in 
another part of the county. 

But as the years went by he began to spend 
more and more of his time telling the other 
farmers how they should run their places, 
what organizations they should belong to— 
in fact, It got to the point that he began 
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cr'ticiamg his neighbors* fences, livestock, 
machinery, and even the way the children 
acted He even began trying to settle all 
the neighboihood quarrels—his way, of 
course. 

The sad part of the story is that by his 
eagerness to be ail things to aU men he let 
his own place go down, the neighbors’ scrub 
stccR got to running with his good herds 
and due to hard-luck suories he gave away 
much cf his good seed corn After a long 
series of borrowing funds against future crops 
he found himself heavily in debt, his family 
dissatished, and even the hired help finding 
fault, careless m their work and indiiierent 
to his plans 

Meantime a Johnny-come-lately had come 
into the picture and was not only running 
a pretty big place himself but leasing or 
otherwise taking over the operation of many 
other smaller outfits in the county and near¬ 
by. There was much distrust of tins new¬ 
comer—both his methods and the way he 
treated his help and his attitude toward his 
neighbors was open to suspicion. It became 
increasingly apparent that he was out to giab 
everything worth grabbing by fair means or 
foul. And the question all of the neighbors 
were asking rvas, “What’s the old pioneer 
going to do—take care of his own place and 
bring it back to its former good condition, 
or just go on as he is and still try to outfox 
this newcomer, and maybe lose everything 
seeing as how his own folk’s don’t altogether 
trust his good intentions any more.” 

The problems of nations are just the prob¬ 
lems of people, multiplied in size but basic 
in principle. 


Congress and Our Munki^al Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (.legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub¬ 
lished in the Appendix of the Record 
an address entitled ^'Congress and Our 
Municipal Governments," by Hon. W. 
Cooper Green, mayor of Birmingham, 
and president of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities. This very able and 
timely address was delivered by Mayor 
Grssn at a dinner given m Washington 
on the evening of Monday, December 4, 
1950, by the Alabama delegation to the 
American Municipal Congress. The 
dinner was in honor of Alabama’s two 
United States Senators and the Mem¬ 
bers of the House delegation in Con¬ 
gress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Congress and Our Municipal Governments 

Th.s IS m many ways a most unusual gst- 
togethev. I doubt if there has ever before 
been such a meeting in V/ashington—a meet¬ 
ing where duly elected spokesmen for home- 
tovvn governments beck in Alabama have 
corns to Wa-shinglon to personally express 
appreciation to you, our spokesmen at the 
national level, for the fine job you have done 
for Alabama people—and for our local com¬ 
munity governments. 

It IS altogether fitting that we should take 
time out frem our day-to-day running of 
our home-town covernments and appraise 
the relationship existing today betv/een our 


local and Federal governments, and compare 
that relationship of today as against the 
situation 20 or 30 years ago. 

It IS also very appropriars that we, as local 
government officials, let you, our leadsis here 
in ■Washington, know what your actions here 
have meanv to the well-being and prcgiess 
of our local communities—j'our home towns 
and these of your Aiabema constituents. 

I ha'^e perhaps stepped ahead of my pre¬ 
rogative as president of the League of H miici- 
paliiies in making this telk, or giving you 
this message Perhaps it should have been 
made by cur distinguished chairman of the 
league’s Cornmittee on Federal City Rela¬ 
tions, the lovable mayor of Mobile—Eriiect 
Megginson. Eut, somehow, I felt that whaL I 
have to say may reflect the thinking of most 
of us in local government So, I’m sure 
Ernest will pardon ms if I step into bis field 
and speak biiefiy on Federal-city relations in 
this mteiestmg period in our Nation’s history. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GROWS UP 

There are those in our country, even in 
our own State of Alabama, who argue that 
the Federal Government has grown and 
grov/n in rccenfc years, and because it has 
grown so remarkably that everything is go¬ 
ing haywire—that everything is out of bal¬ 
ance, govsrnmeiitally speaking. I’m going 
to say to you people here tonight something 
that may sound strange for one connected 
with local government. I’m going to tell you 
that the Federal Government has not grown 
as fast or as much out of proportion to its 
size of 20 years ago as has our State govern¬ 
ment and most of our city governments 
Those who harp about the size of the Federal 
Government never mention the great in¬ 
crease in serviceability of that Government, 
or the increased good that Federal services 
have done for our people They talk only 
about cost in dollars and cents and the num¬ 
ber of Federal employees. Because it costs 
more to run our Federal Government and 
takes more people to run it, the opponents of 
the Federal Government say the situation 
is rll bad I want to say a few words to¬ 
night in opposition to that viewpoint. 

In my home-town afternoon paper, issue 
of a week or so ago, there appeared a full- 
page advertisement signed by an organiza¬ 
tion which claims that its purpose is to de¬ 
velop and promote a batter understanding 
of the American way of life. The advertise¬ 
ment pointed out that in 1949 “your Federal 
Government spent over 12 times as much as 
in 1929~$3,000,000,000 in 1929, over $40,CC0,- 
000,000 m 1949.” It then pointed out that 
in 1949 the Federal Government “hired over 
3 times as many civilian employees as 20 
years ago—500,000 civilian employees in 1929, 
2,000,000 civilian employees in 1949.” 

Now, let’s see what the facts are, the facts 
as distinguished from propaganda against 
our Federal Government. I'm defending the 
Federal Government tonight because those 
who attack the Federal Government would 
just as quickly attack our city and town 
governments. They’re against almost every¬ 
thing that all governments do. Then, too, 
we officials and people back in the local com¬ 
munities are a part of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment just iis much as we are a part of the 
local city or uOwn government. The rela¬ 
tionship between the Federal and home¬ 
town governments is so close that when 
someone jumps on one or the other, it’s like 
seme individual jumping on your brother 
or cousin. V/e just naturally resent an 
enemy jumping on our folks—our kinfolks, 
so to speak. So, our Irish gets up. It gets 
up when we see and hear reckless individuals 
and organizations going about lambasting 
the Federal Government because it happens 
to be big. Sure, it’s big. It serves 150,000,000 
people. No other nation in the world today 
serves daily as many people in so many 
worth-while ways. 

Getting back to the advertisement that 
appeared in my home-town newspaper about 


the size of the Federal Government’s expend¬ 
itures in 1949, as compared with 1929 ex¬ 
penses, let me say what Senator jofn Spark¬ 
man has already so ably sicated—thaL 70 per¬ 
cent of the annual biKlget of the Federal 
Government goes for payments on deb Is of 
tv/o V/orld Wars, veterans’ payments, bonefilc, 
and seivices, and to piepare to avert ni the 
future ihe cosiiy errors of unprcpaicclness 
that preceded the last World V/ar. That 
leav^es 30 cents in each Federal dollar to be 
spent on domestic or normal Federal seivices. 
That’s 4 times—not 12 times—what the 
Federal Government was spending in 1929 for 
Federal services. Is there anyone in this 
room tonight v;ho doubts that the Federal 
Government is rendering more than four 
times as many services today as against 1929 
for our people? "Vidien we realize v/hat twelve 
biilion Federal dollars is getting for us today 
in the way of Federal services and benefits, 
we wonder what $3,000,000,000 was spent for 
in 1933 when theie were no old-rgo and sur¬ 
vivors insurance program for the millions of 
our wage earners, no farm benefits, no expan¬ 
sive soil conservation program, no program 
to electrify rural and urban homes, no rural 
telephone program, no extensive development 
of our rivers and inland waterways, no flood- 
control measures to speak of, very little in 
the way of interstate road bmlding, no air¬ 
port program, no slum cleaiance and low-cost 
housing programs, no Federal-aid hospital 
program, no free school-lunch program, no 
Federal aid school-building progiam, very 
little m the way of vocational education fed¬ 
erally supported 

Yes, the Federal Government for $3,OCO,- 
000,000 in 1929 was doing a few things ior our 
people. It provided lighthouse service for 
our merchant shipmen and fishermen, lim¬ 
ited forest fire prevention services, planning 
of waterways projects, a limited Federal road 
program. There were some funds expended 
for vocational education. But the principal 
service that you and I looked to the Federal 
Government for in 1929 was the postal service. 
We did not then, as now, expect aid for small- 
business men. If there was any Federal aid 
for businessmen, it was for the great monop¬ 
olies. not for the little fellow who needed the 
helping hand of his Government We did 
not then as now look to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for protection of bank deposits. The 
1929 Federal Government to which so many 
of our citizens now like to point as the model 
government was the Government that al¬ 
lowed big business to squeeze to death little 
business, let our banking system drift into 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

And, while the Federal Government is 4 
times~not 12 times—bigger than in 1929, 
our State government in Alabama is 6 times 
bigger today than it was at that time. The 
figLires gathered from our State comptroller 
show that just a little more than 20 years 
ago the State’s revenues were $32,000,000. 
During the past fiscal year they were $191,- 
000,000. Compared with 30 years ago our 
State government is 24 times larger today— 
m just 30 years, mind you. But the enemies 
of the Federal Government in Alabama never 
mention that. That would be too fair In 
our city governments our expenditures have 
increased in about the same proportion. 

So, my friends, after we eliminate the war 
and defense and veterans’ costs from the 
Federal budget, our Federal Government has 
not grown to the same extent in the past 
20 to 30 years as have our State and local 
governments. 

WHY DO THEY GROW^ 

The thing that has made the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment four thnes larger in 1950 than it 
was in 1930 and 1920 is the same thing that 
has made our State and local governments 
larger'—an cver-increasing demand on the 
part of those who pay for government for 
more and more services and benefits from 
governnau. In the fidl-pr ad/oiTisement 
that recently appeared m my city’s afternoon 
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newspaper, to whicli I referred a moment 
ago, appeared this comment* “About 25 cents 
out of every dollar earned by the people 
goes for Federal, State, and local taxes “ 
What does that outlay get for the people? 
I’ve already mentioned some of the gams—• 
social security, hospitals, schools, roads, rural 
electrification benefits, farm income im¬ 
provement, airports for an expanded trans¬ 
portation system, police protection, protec¬ 
tion from fire damage and loss, sanitation 
services, and all sorts of other services. To¬ 
tal up all these services and benefits and 
they exceed in value anything else the dol¬ 
lar buys for people. There was a time—not 
too many years ago—^when the head of the 
family in figuring the annual family budget 
always listed a sizable outlay for a case of 
typhoid fever, or yellow fever, or diphtheria, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, measles, or any one 
of a dozen other maladies that could strike 
the family each year. The family doctor 
bill was certain to be costly. Today, as a 
result of public spending for improved pub¬ 
lic health, these diseases which used to 
strike annually every family, are almost un¬ 
heard of—certainly they are today indeed 
rare. 

Government is doing today for the people 
what they cannot as individuals do for them¬ 
selves, The people, in other words, are col¬ 
lectively doing for themselves what they 
cannot individually do for themselves. 
Those who oppose Government’s costs sel¬ 
dom, if ever, oppose the benefits of Govern¬ 
ment. We used to have a State senator 
down in Alabama who served 24 years in 
the senate. I’ve heard him say many times 
that he never failed to vote for an appropri¬ 
ation bill, but he wanted it understood that 
he had never voted for a revenue or tax bill. 
He was for the popular side of government— 
the spending for useful and needed services— 
but he was against the unpopular side, the 
raising of revenue for the payment of these 
services. There are lots of men in Congress 
today like that and there are officials in our 
State and local governments with the same 
point of view. But, It’s to the everlast¬ 
ing credit of you men and to my colleagues 
here from the local governments that we’ve 
had the intestinal fortitude and the intel¬ 
lectual honesty to recognize the fact that 
things of real value to our Nation and to 
our localities cost money, and we’ve designed 
the revenue structure needed to provide the 
funds for rendering the long list of daily 
services of Government that mean so much 
to people. 

With a huge debt hanging over from two 
world-wide wars and the enormous debt 
caused by outlays voted lor benefits and 
services to war veterans, It is going to be dif¬ 
ficult for our National Government to reduce 
its annual budget. We know that, but we 
hope that you men who represent us here 
will be ever mindful of the fact that the 
Federal Government has the taxing power 
to a much more extensive degree than we 
have In the States and local communities. 
So, it will be very helpful Indeed in the 
financing of the State and local governments 
If you will help to design a pattern of Fed¬ 
eral support of a lot of services now borne 
exclusively by the States and local commu¬ 
nities, or develop a satisfactory system of 
grants-in-aid to help us do a better job of 
performing at the local level for the benefit 
of all our people. We know that by your 
past actions and votes you have Indicated the 
strongest type of friendship for our govern¬ 
ments and have demonstrated a pronounced 
Interest in and sympathy for us In our battle 
with the problem of meeting the demands of 
a local populace for expanded services of 
aU types. Let me urge that you extend your 
thinking and efforts In the general direction 
of greater cooperation between the Federal 
and local governments in solving some of 
the more difficult problems of Government 
financing and providing services In respond 
to Increased local demands. 


TOTTR valuable EXPEEXEN-CE 

I cannot think of our delegation In Con¬ 
gress without thinking how fortunate we 
people in Alabama are to be so ably and so 
well represented here m the Nation’s Capital, 
I think our good friend, Ed Reid, has ex¬ 
pressed in a few of his choice words the way 
most of us feel about our congressional dele¬ 
gation. This is what he wrote in a guest 
editorial appearing recently in the Lee 
County Bulletm: 

“Alabama has a fine set of men in the Con¬ 
gress. They’re doing great work individually 
as lawmakers, and collectively as our State’s 
spokesmen in the greatest legislative body in 
the world. But, every one of them could be 
a better Congressman, or a better Senator, 
if our people would let him be. There’s not 
a one of them who is not in better position 
than any of his constituents to know at all 
times how his vote could be most effective in 
the national interest. But, every single 
member has to try to weigh the sentiment 
of the 'folks back home* on every issue upon 
which he must vote. Actually, they have the 
very best experts on all issues right at their 
call there in Washington. They hear testi¬ 
mony by knowledgeable and trained experts," 
but they have to listen to second-rate opin¬ 
ions and viewpoints from the 'folks back 
home’ because, after all, it is the ‘folks hack 
home’ and not the War Department or State 
Department experts on foreign affairs who 
send the Congressmen back to their seats—if 
indeed they get back to Washington for con¬ 
tinued service after casting a senes of votes, 
every one of vital interest to local people.” 

In this editorial, Ed Reid pointed out in 
a very clear way the importance of seniority, 
or long service, in the Congress on the part 
of our delegation. This is the way he 
expressed it: 

“The greatest Investment our people here 
in Alabama have is In the experience gained 
by the members of our delegation in Con¬ 
gress through years of service in Washing¬ 
ton. Those who know the mechanics of leg¬ 
islation, and the processes through which 
bills pass before being defeated or passed, 
realize the value of raififcing positions on im¬ 
portant committees in. Washington. I was 
never so much impressed by this fact than 
when I was called to Washington by the 
national organization of municipal govern¬ 
ments back in 1937 to assist in the sponsor¬ 
ship of a bill to amend the Glass-Steagall 
Banking Act of 1933. There was a provision 
in the original act which prevented banks 
belonging to the Federal Reserve System, or 
which were members of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, from paying interest 
on daily bank balances of public bodies. It 
was considered a good provision from the 
point of view of banks, but an unfavorable 
one from the standpoint of public agencies. 
When spokesmen from cities in New York 
and California who, because of the great 
wealth of those States, became more inter¬ 
ested in the provision than those of us in 
the poorer States, they found after reaching 
Washington that an Alabamian—^Hon. Henry 
B. Steagall—^was head of the committee be¬ 
fore which the bill was pending. That was 
when I was called into the picture. It was 
then that I first became impressed with the 
value of our delegation In Congress. All of 
our Members were outstanding members of 
powerful committees. The director of the 
California League of Cities visited the Ala¬ 
bama delegation Members with me, following 
which visits he remarked: T now see why 
the South has exerted such a considerable 
influence over the passage of our Nation’s 
laws. You people have sent your representa¬ 
tives here and kept them here long enough 
that they are In positions of great prestige 
and Influence.* There’s no question about 
it, we profit here in Alabama by reason of our 
long-established practice of sending good 
men to Congress and. keeping them there 
long enough for them to acquire positions 
of power and Infloence.” 


I agree wholeheartedly with this viewpoint 
expressed by Ed Reid. I was counting up 
the years of service of you members of our 
congressional delegation the other day. I was 
impressed when I discovered that you 11 men 
have a total of 108 years of experience in 
Congress—an average tenure of nearly 10 
years—^this despite the fact that we have 
6 Members who have been here less than 
5 years each. This is a wholesome situation. 
You younger men have been able to draw on 
the rich experience of the older Members 
of the delegation, and those of you who have 
been here a longer time can benefit from 
the fresh viewpoints brought here by the 
newcomers. But I hope the time will never 
come when our Alabama people turn our 
Congressmen out of office before they have 
been here long enough to acquire the experi¬ 
ence needed to render distinguished service 
to our State and her people. 

FEDERAL-CITY RELATIONS INCREASE 

A few weeks ago we set up inside our 
League of Municipalities a committee to be 
known as the Committee on Federal-city Re¬ 
lations. In appointing the members, I wrote 
thorn as follows: 

“For quite some time we have been plan¬ 
ning to set up a special committee to be 
k '-own as the Committee on Federal-city Re¬ 
lations. Our reason for this is to have a 
committee to devote its entire efforts to the 
study of proposed Federal laws of interest to 
municipal government. The volume of such 
legislation has increased session by session 
until now there are actually more measures 
before the Congress each session affecting 
municipal government interests than there 
are in the State legislature. In other words, 
Congress and what Congress does each ses¬ 
sion is equally. If not more, important to the 
municipal governments than is the case with 
what the Alabama Legislature does each time 
it meets.” 

That’s how important we consider the re¬ 
lationship between our Federal Government, 
on the one hand, and our municipal govern¬ 
ments, on the other. As chairman of that 
committee, I have designated Hon. Ernest 
Meggmson, the able mayor of Mobile. Two 
outstanding municipal officials from each 
congressional district were named to work 
with him. They are: First district, Hon. 
N. B. Fields, mayor of Demopolis, and Hon. 
W. W. Andrews, mayor of Jackson; in the 
second district, Hon. Travis Cosby, mayor 
of Opp, and Hon. Carroll Lawrence, com¬ 
missioner of Troy; third district, Hon. Forney 
Renfroe, mayor of Opelika, and Hon. Grover 
Ray, mayor of Headland; fourth district, 
Hon. Wallis Elliott, mayor of Talladega, and 
Hon. Ralph Nicolson, mayor of Selma; fifth 
district, Hon. Roy Wallace, mayor of Gadsden, 
and Hon. James E. Cameron, council presi¬ 
dent of Alexander City; sixth district, Hon. 
W. H. Nicol, commissioner of Tuscaloosa, and 
Hon, J. W. Oakley, councilman of Centerville; 
seventh district, Hon. George Hiller, mayor of 
Jasper, and Hon. John W. Hendrix, mayor 
of Oneonta; eighth district, Hon. Elmer Vin¬ 
son, mayor of Athens, and Hon. Wilford Lynn, 
conimissioner of Sheffield; ninth district, 
Hon. L. A. Goolsby, mayor of Pleasant Grove, 
and Hon. Jap Bryant, mayor of Bessemer. 

Most of these men are here tonight. They 
want you to know that It shall not toe their 
purpose to try to teh you how to vote on 
various proposals of Interest to municipali¬ 
ties. They will, however, from time to time, 
offer recommendations that are toased on the 
public interest—^not their personal interest— 
in ail pending municipal measures. They 
want to help you to study more carefully 
all legislative matters and government poli¬ 
cies that relate to the welfare of local gov¬ 
ernment and local people. When you have 
their studies and sug^stions, you wUl toe 
able to act with more information and 
knowledge on our problems. 

In a report that recently was issued by 
Chairman Megginson and his Committee on 
Federal-city Relations, the great volume of 
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legislation considered by tbe Eigbty-first 
Congress of interest to our municipal govern¬ 
ments was discussed with our 234 member- 
municipalities. This report fully indicated 
the importance of Congress and its actions to 
our local governments. 

I cannot close my remarks without thank¬ 
ing you for all that you have done here at 
the Federal level to help make our Alabama 
municipal governments sounder and more 
serviceable, and to thank you for coming 
here this evening and allowing us to discuss 
with you the importance of a strengthening 
of the bonds of cooperation and effort on 
the part of the Federal and municipal gov¬ 
ernments Our ties of personal friendship 
are always strong, and our greatest hope is 
that our official or governmental relationship 
shall always be just as strong You are our 
national spokesmen, and as long as you are 
here we know our interests, the interests of 
our local community governments and local 
people, are being iully safeguarded and well 
represented 

I thank you. 


A Bad Week for the Big Lie 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 ^legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a manu¬ 
script of a broadcast by Mr. Charles M. 
Hulten, of the State Department, in 
charge of our Voice of America program. 
The broadcast was delivered recently at 
Valley Forge, at a program honoring the 
State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A Bad Week for the Big Lie 

The Communist strategy of the big lie has 
suffered a number of bad blows in the past 
v/eek in Germany and the United Nations. 
In Eastern Germany an attempt to .whip up 
a propaganda campaign charging American 
planes with dropping incendiary bombs on 
East German gram fields has just bogged 
down in confusion. The campaign began a 
few days ago- The usual inspired stories ap¬ 
peared in a niimber of Communist papers. 
And then evidently something happened. 
ADN, the Communist news agency, withdrew 
a dispatch it had sent out earlier giving de¬ 
tails of the alleged fire-bomb incident and 
sent a warning to its subscribers not to use 
the story. 

What caused the fumbling in the East 
German ministry is not clear at this mo¬ 
ment. Perhaps ofBcials of the ministry got 
their signals crossed with Moscow. Perhaps 
they remembered that during the war, Dr. 
Goebbels made an identical charge against 
the British Air Force, and they thought the 
resemblance a bit too embarrassing. Per¬ 
haps, even, they read some of the back num¬ 
bers of the East German press, which have 
been warning locomotive crews to observe 
more care, because sparks from their engines 
were setting gram fields afire. Or perhaps 
they realized they had made a bad mistake in 
identifying the marking of the American 
planes allegedly involved in the incident 
since the United States Air Force does not 
even have the type of planes mentioned 
Whatever the reasons, it is evident that 
the technicians of this latest big lie are tak¬ 
ing time out to straighten themselves out. 


Meanwhile, to the rest of the world, the 
difaculties m which the Communist strate¬ 
gists of the big lie find themselves are en¬ 
couraging. The fire-bomb campaign was 
obviously planned as a successor to the late 
and ill-fated potato-bug story. That big lie 
was a major effort. But it, too collapsed 
under the weight of its contradictions. The 
people of Eastern Europe were well aware 
that the potato bugs which American planes 
W’-ers accused of dropping had long infested 
their farmlands. And when jokes began to 
circulate about this campaign in the various 
countries of Eastern Europe, the propagan¬ 
dists suddenly saw the light. They knew 
they were beaten and called the campaign off. 

To most people, the implications of the 
difSculties which these big lies have met are 
important. Despite the iron control of all 
the sources of information behind the cur¬ 
tain, Communist propagandists are having 
a diScult time convincing their skeptical 
peoples that black is white. 

Another prominent Communist—Mr Jacob 
Malik—is also finding this out Mr. Malik 
has been trying to tell the world with little 
success that the United States is guilty of 
-aggression in Korea. But unlike his Eastern 
European comrades who control the press 
and radio of their countries and don’t have 
to worry about anyone talking back in pub¬ 
lic, Mr. Malik has to work under a great 
handicap He is in the unhappy position of 
having to prove his lies with facts. This he 
has found impossible to do ever since he as¬ 
sumed the presidency of the Security Coun¬ 
cil and began to give his upside-down ver¬ 
sion of events in Korea. For the facts in 
Korea speak for themselves 

As American delegate to the UN, Warren 
Austin has pointed out two times this week, 
it IS the North Korean troops that are in¬ 
vading the Republic of Korea. It is the 
North Koreans and those who support them 
that are responsible for th'* bloodshed. And 
it is the North Koreans and those who sup¬ 
port their aggression who can stop the blood¬ 
shed at a moment’s notice. 

After driving home these self-evident facts, 
Mr. Austin summed up the situation in Korea 
with a simple analogy, which is worth 
repeating. 

“A man’s house,” he said, “has been at¬ 
tacked by a band a bandits, who have oc¬ 
cupied most of its rooms and driven him 
and hiS entire family Into one corner while 
reinforcements * * * are on the way. 

At this point, a powerful patrol of the in¬ 
vaders suggest ‘peaceful settlement of the 
question’; he says the shooting should stop 
and the police should go back to headquar¬ 
ters. The invaders would remain in posses¬ 
sion of most of the house They would hold 
on to their weapons The householder and 
his family would be left in their corner, 
nearly disarmed and wounded * * * 

doej this proposal appeal to the household 
as ‘peaceful settlement.’ What will the 
community think of a police force which 
accepts such a proposal?” 

And Mr. Austin answered his question 
with those words: 

“The United Nations has undertaken to 
protect the Korean people from aggression 
and to help the Korean people attain free¬ 
dom of unity and peace. The ‘peace’ reso¬ 
lution proposed by the Soviet resolution is 
the kind of peace that ensues when the 
Innocent victim lies dead and still.” 

These words are going to be heard through¬ 
out the world. 'They are going to echo in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union despite the effort of the Communist 
governments to suppress them. And Mr. 
Malik IS going to find that his attempt to 
counter the truth with the big lie will have 
as little success as the potato-bug campaign 
or Its close cousin, the incendiary-bomb 
fable. The truth, as Communist propagan¬ 
dists have been finding out lately, is a tough 
opponent to beat. This has indeed been a 
bad week for big lies and big liars. 


Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (.legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “The Real 
Displaced Persons,*' written by Marie T. 
Gerhard, and published in the April 1950 
issue of the Magnificat, a Catholic 
monthly magazine. I invite the atten¬ 
tion of all Senators to the article. In 
my judgment, the author says more 
about the Volksdeutsche, the problems 
which confront them, how they have 
been mistreated, and the attitude toward 
them of our Stats Department and the 
aduiinistration than any other article I 
have read on the subject. Miss Gerhard 
is an outstanding writer on the subject, 
and I invite the attention of all Senators 
to the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Real Displaced Persons 
(By Mane T. Gerhard) 

Do you know the difference between a dis¬ 
placed person and an expellee? Such a 
conspiracy of silence has been prevailing in 
the public press that you are indeed excep¬ 
tional if you can make this distinction. 

Broadly speaking, a DP is a displaced per¬ 
son of any other nationality or racial origin 
than German. An expellee, m contrast, is 
an individual only of German origin, who 
for that reason is excluded from the medical 
care, food, clothing rations, and immigration 
privileges granted the former group. 

The latter comprise approximately 15,000,- 
000 unfortunates who were displaced by the 
Potsdam agreement and by countries of 
southeastern Europe. Signed by the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, the Potsdam pact 
stipulated in part: “The transfer to Ger¬ 
many of German population or elements 
thereof, remaining m Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and Hungary will have to be under¬ 
taken ” 

Though their forefathers had settled this 
territory before the discovery of America, 
15,000,000 citizens were made destitute by 
one stroke of the pen. Having fought 
nazism, this multitude was also a tangible 
threat to communism. Nevertheless, they 
were informed, “Take only what you can 
carry. Ycu have an hour to get out of here ” 

Torn from their loved ones as finally as if 
death had parted them, these hapless vic¬ 
tims were flung into unheated cattle cars. 
Like refuse they were dumped upon a land 
unable to provide for its own 60,000,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

What had been left behind—^homes and 
farms, food and clothing—all was seized by 
Communist vultures. 

During the mass expulsion men were 
beaten, womnn were violated, children were 
taken by the legs and hurled against trees 
As a result, 3,000,000 perished or were never 
heard of again. 

Of the 12,000,000 surviving, 7,600,000 were 
scattered between the American and British 
zones of Germany, 4,000,000 in the Soviet 
zone, and 350,000 in Austria. Had they been 
on a desert island they could not have been 
more isolated from their dear ones. 

A number were housed in ramshackle army 
barracks With leaky roofs and air holes for 
windows. Bunks were laid in tiers so that 
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six people were and are sleeping in an area 
less than half the size of your bedroom. 

The natives were ordered: “All yon can 
keep of yonr home is one or two rooms. Prom 
now on seven or eight ‘guests’ will share the 
rest with yon.” 

The situation is still desperate. In West¬ 
ern Germany alone there is a shortage of 
roughly 5,000,000 dwellings. 

War atrocities grow pale in comparison 
with the tortures which have been inflicted 
upon these outcasts. As Senator William 
Langer, Republican, of North Dakota, so ably 
expressed it: 

“Never m the course of inhuman events 
has any group of people been so ruthlessly 
treated as the so-called expellees, who aug¬ 
ment their daily prayers with a supplication 
that somewhere on earth a place can be 
found where their sole crime, the stigma of 
being of German ethnic origin, will be par¬ 
doned, so that they may once again raise 
their faces skyward and breathe an air not 
polluted with bigotry, abuse, and the stench 
of rotting bodies of their miserable friends 
and wretched relatives ” 

The DP bill of 1948 has been propagandized 
to make us think that equal benefits are 
given the displaced persons and the expellees, 
when nothing could be further from the 
truth. Sole care of the DP’s and problems 
concerning their immigration have beea 
placed in the hands of the International Ref¬ 
ugee Organization, whose constitution spe¬ 
cifically excludes, in a class with quislings 
and war criminals, those of German ethnic 
origin. 

This means that had your family lived for 
generations in Poland, for example, the pro¬ 
test might be. “Your great-grandmother was 
a German, so you’re automatically disquali¬ 
fied.” 

The Langer amendment of the DP bill of 
1948 permits 13,000 expellees to be admitted 
to this country yearly under the German 
quota. But even this has been sabotaged. 
With the IRO screening all individuals seek¬ 
ing entrance to the United States, only 300 
visas have been granted these uprooted souls. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, in whose 
hands the law was placed for revision, has 
been taunted for apparently closeting the 
act. Its chairman, Senator Pat McOaeran, 
Democrat, Nevada, has been pilloried by prac¬ 
tically every newspaper in the country. This 
stanch American and his colleagues have 
withstood the unbelievable pressure of a 
million-dollar lobby. The committee has 
thus tried to obtain fair treatment of the 
victims of Potsdam, 

Representative Ed Gossett, Democrat, 
Texas, who has served on the Immigration 
Committee for 12 years, is reputed to know 
more concerning this question than any of 
his 435 confreres. In a hearing before the 
Immigration Subcommittee he stated: 

“I want to commend as patriotic citizens 
and good public servants those who may be 
sitting on this bill. In my opinion, future 
generations will rise up to call them blessed.” 

In October 1949, the legislation was voted 
out of the committee—an almost unheard-of 
thing in parliamentary procedure. When 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, shortly 
before adjournment, it was obviously a com¬ 
plex problem. There was no alternative but 
to send it back to the committee. 

Remember that America signed the decree 
which ultimately displaced these grief- 
stricken throngs, and when this terrible 
crime was perpetrated, she did not raise a 
single cry on their behalf. 

These doomed creatures are not begging 
for even half a loaf; all they ask is a crust 
of bread. 

We recognize that the knots won’t be un¬ 
raveled until the evicted millions are re¬ 
turned to their homes, and that where dis¬ 
mantling leads, disintegration follows. A 
partial solution, however, lies in our absorb¬ 
ing some of the outcasts. 


Now that Congress has reconvened, the 
DP bill IS on the agenda. 

Must we not, then, alert our Congressmen 
and our Senators, imploring consideration of 
these millions of expellees—the forgotten 
people of the world? 

Our holy father recently announced to a 
congressional delegation: 

“Clearly it is too late and too futile merely 
to be shocked and righteously indignant. 
The plight of millions who must now answer 
to the hideous appellation of expellees is no 
longer simply a subject of humiliation and 
regret. There is more here than even a stark 
challenge for Christian compassion. 

“Our prime anxiety—as we are sure it is 
yours deep down in your hearts—touches the 
judgment of history and of history’s Lord 
on the fulfillment of that gravest duty of 
man to man and of nation to nation, which 
calls for respect for the image of God in even 
the weakest and most abandoned of His 
childien.” 


Tbe Right of Congress To Declare 
War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the tragic turn that events have taken 
in Korea and the continued lack of any 
clear-cut, constructive program advis¬ 
ing the American public as to this coun¬ 
try’s goals in Asia, it seems to me that 
an editorial, which I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed in the Record, is 
especially pertinent. 

Unless Congress safeguards energeti¬ 
cally its right to declare war, we shall 
have taken a long and perhaps irretriev¬ 
able step toward the totalitarian forms 
of government which operate to glorify 
the politicians of a country but which in¬ 
evitably bring bloodshed and hardship to 
the people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Right op Congress To Declare War 

Is the United States at war in Korea 
or isn’t it? Are we to consider the action 
in the Orient just a police action? 

These questions lead up to an extremely 
important question. If we are at war, how 
did we get into it? Who acted to put the 
United States into war? 

The question is not whether we should be 
In Korea or not. It centers around the 
making of the decision about whether we 
should or not. 

Who made it? 

In this case, action did not come from 
Congress. The decision was made by the 
President. 

Is this the way It should be? Does the 
President have authority to move the coun¬ 
try into war or is that a matter reserved for 
Congress? 

Actually it is the function of Congress, so 
stated in the Constitution. 

But the President, performing as he did in 
respect to Korea, could place the United 
States in a position where war was inevi¬ 
table. 

That was never the intention of the found¬ 
ing fathers when they delegated certain 
police authorities to the President, 


And the American people, we are sure, have 
no desire to change the Constitution in 
respect to the declaration of war. If this 
matter were placed before the voters of the 
Nation today, we are sure that they would 
vote overwhelmingly to keep the Constitu¬ 
tion as it is—to reserve to Congress the right 
to declare war. 

The President may say in explanation that 
quick action was required in Korea, if we 
were to act. But Congress, can ac^ 

quickly. Its Members can respond as read¬ 
ily as the President to an emergency. That 
has been demonstrated time and time again. 
When Congress delays on such a matter, it is 
because question has arisen—a question of 
sufficient validity to create doubt about the 
wisdom of a course. 

It would be well for Congress to reexamine 
the situation in this respect. If the Nation 
IS to go to war. Congress, and not the Presi¬ 
dent, should make the decision. 

But we pje at war in Korea and significant 
liecisions have been made without congres¬ 
sional action. 

Our troops entered Koyea without author¬ 
ity from Congress. And the decision in re¬ 
spect to crossing the thirty-eighth parallel, 
surely a matter that should have been aired, 
was made by the President and not by Con¬ 
gress. 

Before long we may be confronted with 
similar decisions. What are we to do when 
we reach the Manchurian border? The Pres¬ 
ident or the Congress? 

The whole matter becomes particularly 
significant in view of the results of the No¬ 
vember 7 election. One important conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn from that election is that 
the people are dissatisfied with our inter¬ 
national policy. Such dissatisfaction is more 
likely to be reflected by Congress than by 
the President. 

Let’s see that Congress moves into Its 
proper role in the decisions that lie ahead. 
So far no dictatorial powers have been vested 
in the President. 


Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled ‘‘Health Services,” pub¬ 
lished in today's issue of the Washing¬ 
ton Post. The editorial refers to a bill 
which would assist the States m the de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of public- 
health units. The bill was originally 
introduced by me, on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor¬ 
don! and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hill] in the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress. It was introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress.by the Sen¬ 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Hill], on be¬ 
half of himself and the Senator from 
Illinois IMr. Douglas], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Chapman], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smith], the Sena¬ 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey] , the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Malone], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Kepauver] , 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Knowland], and myself. The bill has 
passed the Senate and is now pending 
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before the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. I wish to call 
the editorial to the very careful atten¬ 
tion of all Senators. It expresses the 
vital need for such legislation m these 
times. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Becorc, as follows: 

* Health Services 

There was urgent need for Federal finan¬ 
cial aid to State and local health depart¬ 
ments long before the threat.of a major 
war became acute; the need is now under¬ 
scored and clarified by the importance of 
such denartments in the mobilization of 
civil defense. They would be the country’s 
piincioal refuge in case of atomic or biologi¬ 
cal warfare attach. We believe, therefore, 
that the House should act on the local pub¬ 
lic health services bill, which the Senate 
has already passed, during the present ses¬ 
sion. The bill has been reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and is now in the Buies 
Committee. 

State and local health departments are 
woefully inadequate Some 40,000,COO 
Americans live today in areas where no 
local full-time public health departments 
exist; and it is estimated that nearly a hun¬ 
dred million others have only inadequately 
staffed departments available. The cost to 
the ccuntry in time lost from prodrictive 
effort and in the incidence of preventable 
or controllable diseases is much too high. 
The cost in lives and human suffering in the 
event of widespread aerial attacks on the 
■United States would be incalculable 

The civil defense report of the National 
Security Resources Board recommended 
that “m each State, the State health officer 
should be placed in charge of all civil de¬ 
fense health and medical services; and cities 
should appoint local officers in the same 
manner.” The report pointed out also that 
“special measures must be taken to enable 
civil defense organizations to deal with the 
problems arising from atomic, biological, 
and chemical warfare. * ♦ * The effects of 
these special weapons are of such a nature 
that defense against them becomes pri¬ 
marily the responsibility of the health and 
medical services.” 

But the plain fact is that in many areas 
there simply is no such defense at all. And 
it is highly possible that war production 
plants and other vital installations will be 
dispersed Into just such areas, with large 
concentrations of war workers clustered 
around them. Many cities which might 
become bomb targets are lamentably lack¬ 
ing in health facilities. The problem is not 
one on which the country can afford to defer 
action. 


ImportaBce of the United Nations 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, DecBrnber 11 (legislative day of 
Mondayj November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial by 
George V. Denny, Jr., president of Town 
Hall, New York. In the editorial Mr. 
Denny discusses very effectively, I think, 
one of the great problems which confront 
us here in the Senate. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"When will we learn that we endanger our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor 
when we try to play games vnth gangsters? 

When the Bolsheviks seized control of a 
political instrumentality called “a sovereign 
state,” they had all the attributes of gang¬ 
sters and have never changed their nature 
to this day. Although they have cloaked 
themselves (with our help) in the raiment 
of national sovereignty, they have been as 
ruthless with the people behind their na¬ 
tional boundaries as with those they have 
conquered. 

We have tried with all the resources at our 
command, and with the help of a vast ma- 
301 ity of the members of the United Na¬ 
tions, to persuade them to accept the ex¬ 
tension of the principle of the law to the 
world community, but we have failed. It 
should be clear to all the free peoples of 
the world and to millions behind the iron 
curtain that gangsters have no place at a 
conference table, and have no intention of 
allowing the methods of conference and 
democracy to succeed They have made a 
mockery of democracy and freedom wherever 
they have been able to extend their rule, 
and they vull continue to do so as long 
as we continue to play this diplomatic game 
of striped pants with them 

They are our enemies and the enemies 
of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. They 
began their war against us long before 
World War 11, a war to destroy our in- 
fiuenee, to discredit us and to turn the 
minds and hearts of the rest of the world 
against us find everything we stand for. 
These weapons may well prove to be far more 
effective than guns, tanks, and planes, 
especially if we allow this to continue with 
the puny opposition we’ve been using against 
them 

While we make elaborate and colossally 
expensive preparations to “contain commu¬ 
nism” and to meet oid-fashioned aggression 
(the Atlantic Pact), waiting for armies to 
cross national boundaries, the enemy moves 
into every free country with its invisible fifth 
columns and trains its local agents to take 
over. We’re doing jiist what the men in 
Moscow want us to do—break cur backs 
economically trying to “contain” them by 
arming and feeding the rest of the world. 

How can we, a nation of 150,000,000 peo¬ 
ple, possibly “contain” a dynamic and ruth¬ 
less force of 800,000,000 people thousands of 
miles from our shores? We can’t do it 
through the United Nations as presently con¬ 
stituted, for the enemy is now at the council 
table. He speaks with a powerful voice and 
other nations tremble Where can they turn 
for help? Alone they are powerless. Jan 
Masaryk knew this; so do the people of 
Tibet. 

We must face the unfortunate fact that 
the basic assumption on which the present 
structure of the United Nations v/as estab¬ 
lished is false. That we are living in one 
world, and therefore muct have one world 
organization composed of all nations, was 
and is untrue. Actually, we are living in 
two worlds politically—and the United Na¬ 
tions is a political organization—two worlds 
which are diametrically opposed to each other 
in all basic assumptions and philosophies of 
life. We did not create these two worlds, 
but we closed our eyes to the fact of their 
existence m 1945 and invited the enemies 
of freedom to become part of a great and 
noble concept, giving them power to wreck it. 

The time has come for us to organize a 
real United Nations, consisting of those v(ho 
have demonstrated their desire and ability 
to live and work under law to stop our com¬ 
mon enemy before he destroys us one by one. 
We cannot do it alone, and it will be sui¬ 
cidal to try. Our very survival as a free 
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nation depends upon our ability to recog¬ 
nize that we can never have a secure peace 
until the power of the men in the Kremlin 
is checked or destroyed. 

This does not necessarily mean a hot war, 
but it does mean that the free peoples now 
outside the iron curtain must form a leal 
united front against Moscow-inspired aggres¬ 
sion and fight with all of their combined re¬ 
sources a psychological, political, and eco¬ 
nomic war that will stop the gangsters’ march 
of conquest. We still have the preponder¬ 
ance of power—militarily, economically, and 
politically. V^e have the resources to beat 
them at psychological warfare, but we imist 
organize these resources and make them 
effective before it is too late. 

Yes; we must keep up our military de¬ 
fenses, but this is not enough. We must 
create a world law backed by force great 
enough to negate the power of our enemy. 
Ultimately the Russian people wil have to 
throw off the present tyianny with the help 
of the free people of the outside world. But, 
above all, let’s stop playing games with gang¬ 
sters now and recognize them for what they 
are—the enemies of law and order. Sup¬ 
pose the people of Chicago had “recognized” 
A1 Capone and made him a member of the 
city council because he had de facto control 
over part of that great city. Gangsters are 
gangsters, whether they control a small-time 
mob or a government If we fail to see this, 
we will deserve our fate. “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 


The Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OP IOWA. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Dece7nher 11,1950 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter from Paul G. 
James, attorney, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Emmert, James, Needham & Lindgren, 

Des Moines, Iowa, Deceml>er 5, 1950. 
Hon. Paul Cunningham, 

House Office BuildiTig, 

Washington, D O. 

My Dear Paul: Am sure that you want to 
hear from your friends in this tragically criti¬ 
cal hour. It looks from here as though we 
were confronted with the gravest crisis in our 
entire history. 

There are some very' few things which seem 
tc be clear beyond all possible controversy: 

1. The sole responsibility for this crisis, 
and all of the continuous series of crises, 
since the conclusion of hostilities in World 
War II, rests upon the clique in the Kremlin; 
and corollary thereto, it is equally clear that 
the incidents, in Berlin, Greece, Indochina, 
and Korea, are all Kremlin inspired and di- 
r'^cted. We, therefore, cannot accomplish 
anything constructive or conclusive unless 
and until we meet and determine the issues 
there. And in so doing, we must make it 
abundantly clear that our sympathies are 
with the Russian people in their enslave¬ 
ment, and that our problem is their prob¬ 
lem, how to fre them and free mankind 
from the same menace. 

2. The United States cannot stand alone, 
and battle the Kremlin alone, or practical¬ 
ly so, in Asia, Europe, and the rest of the 
world, dissipating our manpower, and our re¬ 
sources fighting satellites of the Kremlin, 
while our real enemy xs conserving both to 
strike us down after having so dissipated 
our strength. Britain and Prance in particu- 
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lai must Toe made to clearly understand that 
we will maich along together, side toy side, as 
full partners, but we will not participate in 
any such blood-letting alone, as we are suf- 
feiing at this hour. 

The conduct of the British and French 
Governments m this cnsis has been repre¬ 
hensible, publicly voicing disunity and de¬ 
mands for appeasement, giving aid and en¬ 
couragement to the Kremlin Many were the 
disagreements between Roosevelt and 
Churchill, but they confined them to private 
negotiation If the British and the French 
do not propose to stand up to the common 
foe with all their might, we shall have no 
ai ernative bub to pull out. We can, and we 
will, defend this hemisphere But we cannot 
defend the entire world alone, or with half¬ 
hearted help, much less, carping public 
criticism 

3 The Chinese people are and have been 
our warm friends, ever since the days when 
we declined to take the Boxer indjsmnity 
except to use it for educating their youth. 
We made a dreadful mistake in falling for 
the Kremlin’s propaganda that the Chinese 
Nationalists were independent agrarian re¬ 
formists, and in turning Chiang Kai-shek to 
the wolves. Correction of that mistake will 
exact a dreadful price Dr. Judd was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, but he was right, 
and I have supported his position to the best 
of my poor ability. The Chinese are a poor, 
poor people We are in large part responsible 
for their betrayal to the Kremlin. And while 
under the control and the influence of the 
Kremlin unable to obtain any semblance of 
the truth, we must be careful to establish 
that even in this hour we hold not them, but 
their betrayers, accountable. Again, we must 
make clear that we know, and we under¬ 
stand, and that the guilt and the responsi¬ 
bility and punishment will be inflicted upon 
their betrayers—not on them. 

4. The American people spent billions of 
dollars to perfect the A-bomb as a weapon. 
As a weapon, it was created to save the lives 
of countless thousands of American youth 
which would otherwise be required to be 
sacrificed. The question is not if it shall be 
used; but against whom and where. 

Recognizing the Kremlm as the instigator 
and supporter of all of the recorded, and 
many unrecorded, sinister, r,nd deliberate 
acts of aggression, and recognising the fact 
that the poor Chinese are but dupes, and 
victims of Kremlin lies and propaganda, it 
would seem quite clear that A-toomb No. 1 
should go direct to the source of all the evil 
that besets mankind; and that wo should 
demonstrate to all the world that our hearts 
and our sympathies go out to the peoples of 
the world everywhere, Including Russia, who 
are enslaved and deceived. 

5. This is the time—now—to flx the re¬ 
sponsibility, and the accountability, and to 
demand that the men in the Kremlin come 
clean or else. Let us not dissipate our 
strength and our resources upon the Inno¬ 
cent victims of their tyranny and deception. 
Let us put the finger upon the source of all 
of the evil and the trouble of this tragic hour. 
Let us demand their prompt direction and 
instructions to the Chinese to halt hostilities, 
and withdraw from battle, and that they, 
and all other nations, submit all differences 
to the United Nations for settlement. 

We can keep the masses of India, and of 
China, both, on our side, if we unerringly 
put the finger on the Kremlin, and un¬ 
swervingly demonstrate our devotion to the 
masses of the people of China, and of Russia, 
too, for that matter. 

We can only hope and pray that we shall 
not suffer a Dunkerque, or a double Dun¬ 
kerque in Korea. But if compelled to with¬ 
draw it should be made with a declaration 
that we will not kill, and we will not punish 
the Chinese people, even though in this hour 
of Kremlin deception and domination they 
have been led to harm us. 
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6 Somehow we must find ourselves a great 
leader. From the time of Moses, and 
through the hours of our own great crises 
from the days of Washington and Lincoln, 
and in World War II, a Churchill—great 
leaders have been provided with the power 
and ability to challenge the great moral and 
spiritual resources of the free people of the 
entire world. The tragedy of this hour is 
that no such leader has appeared, and worse, 
that every potential leader is under fire from 
some important quarter It is certainly a 
perfect set-up for our enemy, and nothing 
could be more gratifying to our enemy It 
would almost seem to have been designed 
and sponsored. It must stop. Rattling the 
bones of our many mistakes will but help to 
destioy us, and lend aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

7 If there must be war, let it be war with 
the only real enemy—^the only responsible 
enemy. Let us not deceive ourselves, nor 
hypnotize ourselves into the belief that we 
are accomplishing anything by not pointing 
the finger at the gangsters m the Kremlin 
for fear it may make them mad. We can 
no longer play the part of dupes and self- 
deceptiomsts. It is cowardly not to place 
the responsibility where everyone knows it 
IS, and beyond all doubt We destroy our 
own sense of integrity. We accept the role 
of hypocrites- We lose our own self-respect, 
and the respect of mtslligent people every¬ 
where by so doing. The world needs honest, 
fearless, courageous, consecrated leader¬ 
ship—or we shall perish. 

May God guide and direct us all. 

Yours as ever, 

Paul G. James. 


Korean Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 

OP ILMTSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks m the Record, I 
am including herewith a letter addressed 
to the Hutchinson News-Herald by 
Plon J. N. Tincher, my distinguished 
predecessor who ably represented the 
Seventh Kansas District in Congress 
from 1919 to 1927. Although Mr. Tm- 
cher voluntarily retired from Congress 
and has devoted most of his time and 
energy to the legal profession in recent 
years, he has maintained a keen interest 
in public affairs and I am happy to have 
this opportunity to place his views on 
the current far eastern situation before 
the Congress and the country. 

Western Front, 

Hutchinson News-Herald, 

Hutchinson, Kans. 

Gentlemen : I have been reading the News- 
Herald religiously. I notice that Drew Pear¬ 
son and your good editor are inclined to op¬ 
pose MacArthur. To my mind, MacArthur 
Is not to blame for anything. Maybe his in¬ 
telligence department couldn’t tell him how 
many Chinese soldiers were ready to attack 
us from Manchuria. But we didn’t appropri¬ 
ate any money to MacArthur to fight that 
attack. We appropriated it to the War De¬ 
partment. We were appropriated to care 
for the defense, Mr, Acheson never asked 
MacArthur what to do, he and our Com¬ 
mander in Chief have told him what to do. 
Any disposition to make the American peo¬ 


ple forget that this war is against and with 
Mr Acheson’s pets is short-sighted I don’t 
believe MacArtliui had any right to think 
that the State Department’s and the Presi¬ 
dent’s pets, to wit the Chinese Communists, 
would attack us en masse 

Everything has been done by our Govern¬ 
ment, not MacArthur, to convince us that 
we were not in any danger from the State 
Department s pets They are still protect¬ 
ing them They won’t let MacArthur or any¬ 
body else use the Chinese Nationalists to 
fight them Although to the best informa¬ 
tion that I can get there are a good many 
thousands of men in the Chinese Nationalist 
Army that want to go into Korea and fight. 
They should But our State Department and 
our Commander in Chief, who has the last 
word, always, apparently don’t want them 
to hurt the Chinese Communists. In other 
words, they want our Ameiican soldiers to 
go past them on the road to Korea through 
the mud, it’s now the snow and the ice, and 
have the battles instead of them having it; 
all this at our expense 

MacArthur can’t talk back to you fellows, 
as he is in the Army. He can’t criticize his 
Commander in Chief or the Secretary of 
State, who criticizes him, according to Pear¬ 
son, so bitterly before the Senate commit¬ 
tee He has to keep still and fight with what 
he has, as he is told. I will always remember 
MacArtiim*, despite any faults in the past, as 
the fellow that had to leave the Philippines 
but who remarked that he would be back. 

If there is any satisfaction to an Ameri¬ 
can citizen in blaming MacArthur, I can’t 
understand him My sympathies with the 
Chinese Communists are not very strong, as 
between the Chinese Communists and the 
Nationalists, I would take the Nationalists. 

I think something ought to be done. We 
have a few Members of Congress who still 
have the nerve to say what it is. The first 
thing would be to clean the State Depart¬ 
ment, starting at the head, of Communist 
sympathizers and Hiss admirers; and the 
second thing would be instead of knocking 
men like MacArthur to give them some au¬ 
thority. The Republican Congress is per¬ 
fectly willing to give the administration all 
the money that is necessary but I don’t think 
it is right for the State Department to o. k. 
shipments of munitions freely from this 
Government when they know that the Chi¬ 
nese Communists are going to use those sup¬ 
plies to murder American boys. I quit Con¬ 
gress, Jack, voluntarily. I’m afraid if I were 
there now, I would be disagreeable, and 
would certainly raise some disturbances. 

I don’t get to read Fulton Lewis’ column, 
but I do listen to liis broadcasts once in a 
while. He deals in facts, like the shipment 
of these war materials. Why don’t you get 
his column back. Pearson doesn’t like Mac¬ 
Arthur, apparently, personally. Anyway, 
MacArthur wasn’t afraid to go to the front 
and see how it looked, and while he may 
have some faults, the unwarranted murder 
of American soldiers in Korea can’t be 
blamed on INIacArthur. 

I try to read to keep up with things. 
to the very day that MacArthur was ordered 
to fight in Korea, I had thought that Dean 
Acheson would never consent to our Gov¬ 
ernment having a friendly pact with the 
Chinese Communists or any part of them, 
and I personally think that our Secretary of 
State was the man that was fooled by what 
the Commies are doing. Of course, the 
Army Intelligence would know that there 
were so many residents of China, taut it was 
the State Department that knew, or thought 
he knew, that the Communist faction 
wouldn’t cross him. 

This may be a long letter, and I doubt 
that you print it, you seldom ever print my 
western-front ideas, but I have the satis¬ 
faction of offering it to you. 

Yours truly, 

J. N. Tincher. 
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President Truman^s Point 4 Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

' IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mi\ McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement by 
my colleague, the .lunior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], who is not 
present at the session of the Senate to¬ 
day, regarding a discussion of President 
Truman’s point 4 program by him and 
Bert Andrews, the chief of the Washing¬ 
ton Bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune, which was broadcast December 
2, 1950, from Station WMAL in Wash¬ 
ington, D, C. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and broadcast were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows* 

Statement bt Hon William Benton, op 
Connecticut 

I appeared as a guest of that distinguished 
Washington correspondent, Bert Andrews, 
chief of the Washington Bureau for the New 
Yoric Herald Tribune, in a broadcast on Sta¬ 
tion WMAL, in Washington, December 2, 
1950 This broadcast centered around Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s point 4 program to build up 
and develop the backward areas of the world 
as a means of checking the spread of com¬ 
munism. In my talk I pointed out that the 
blue-pnnt for the President’s program was 
developed some 10 years back by my friend 
Nelson Eockefeller when he was the Coordi¬ 
nator of Inter-Amencan Affairs. I served 
with him at that time as one of his assistants. 
Indeed Mr. Rockefeller pioneered m this area, 
and did much to help our neighbors south of 
the border to improve their methods of agri¬ 
culture, and further encouraged them to 
improve the administrative systems of their 
government, as well as showing them how to 
build and operate better factories. 

I feel we are not doing enough with Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s program, especially in the 
light of the small $26,000,000 fund appropri¬ 
ated for this purpose. The British, through 
their so-called Columbo plan, largely pat¬ 
terned after ours, are planning to spend 
$5,200,000,000 for a point 4 of their own 
throughout Asia. I would also like to stress 
that far from being an economic program, 
point 4 can very well prove to be one of our 
most dynamic propaganda weapons in the 
world fight against communism. 

Broadcast by Bert Andrews and Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Benton, op Connecticut, Over 
, WMAL Saturday, December 2, 1950 

Mr. Andrews. The United States is in¬ 
volved in a grim conflict in one particular 
area of the world, Korea. The battle is being 
fought with bullets. In many other areas 
it is being fought with words. The real prob¬ 
lem, of course, is how to match and defeat 
the tactics used by Soviet l^ussia and Rus¬ 
sian satellites and sympathizers. With me 
tonight is a United States Senator who has 
very strong ideas on how we can combat 
Russian propaganda. He speaks from a 
background of wide experience. He is Sen¬ 
ator William Benton, Democrat, of Connec¬ 
ticut. Mr. Benton was appointed In 1949 
to fill the place left by the resignation 
of Raymond E, Baldwin. He was elected on 
November 7 for the remainder of that 
Baldwin term which expires in 1953. As a 
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young man, Senator Benton made an en¬ 
viable reputation and considerable money in 
the advertising business. Later he took a 
number of jobs in which he could serve his 
country. For a period he was Assistant 
Secretary of State. Then he went into poli¬ 
tics and he is now in the Senate. He is a 
strong backer of the Marshall plan, which 
would bring the free nations of a large part 
of the world into unified action against 
Communist ideas, but he is an equally strong 
proponent of wdiat he calls a Marshall plan 
of ideas and he has been working for it in 
the Senate. Senator Benton, I know that 
your advocacy of this plan and of the so- 
called point 4 program was a major issue in 
that election in Connecticut But tell me, 
honestly, do you think the aveiage person 
understands v/hat point 4 is supposed to do? 

Senator Benton Well, I don’t think, Mr. 
Andrews, that the aveiage person knows any 
more about it than the fact they recall that 
President Truman called it bold and new in 
his inaugural address in 1948. Of course, it 
vrasn’t new and it never has been bold. Point 
4 was, in fact, originated by Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller when he came to Washington about 
10 years ago as Coordinator of Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Affairs. He brought me along with him 
as one of his assistants. 

Mr Andrews. I remember that. 

Senator Benton It was one of my first 
Washington jobs. Mr Rockefeller pioneered 
in trying to show the South American coun¬ 
tries how to raise more crops, build and run 
better factories, improve the administration 
of their governments, and all those things 
we have m mmd when we talk about helping 
the peoples of the world to improve their 
standards of living and to raise their pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Mr. Andrews. Of course, I agree Mr. 
Rockefeller did a lot of his planning, and* 
his vision at that time was somewhat stymied 
by the war and the shortages that were 
forced on us at the time. 

Senator Benton Yes. 

Mr. Andrews. You have emphasized that 
this isn’t exactly a new approach, but what 
do you mean it isn’t a bold one^ 

Senator Benton, Well, Mr. Andrews, our 
present appropriation for point 4 is $26,000,- 
000. As I recall, that was put through with 
only a couple votes to spare in the Senate. 

Mr. Andrews Just two, as I remember it. 

Senator Benton. You may remember that 
the Republicans in the Senate voted 25 to 8 
against point 4. ,It was only after a pro¬ 
longed debate and great effort that the sum 
was raised from $16,000,000 to $26,000,000. 
Senator Wayne Morse testified before the 
Thomas subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, when it was holding 
hearings on my Senate resolution calling for 
the Marshall plan in the field of ideas to 
which you referred in your introduction. 
Senator Morse said that point 4 should re¬ 
ceive $100,000,000 and I agree with him. I 
think it needs that much just to begin with. 
The British, during this past week, laid out 
a program for the Commonwealth for Asia 
that exceeded $3,000,000,000 and is a counter¬ 
part of our point 4 

Mr. ANDREWS Then your argument is that 
the United States, with its small appropn- 
tion of $26,000,000 has made only a very small 
beginning on what ought to be a very big 
proposition. 

Senator Benton. That is it exactly, Mr. 
Andrews. The British, plan could only be* 
described, as I have mentioned, as a version 
ow point 4 and it is just for Asia. Mr, Rocke¬ 
feller invented the technique in Latin A ner- 
ica and the British now propose to develop 
them on a vast scale for Asia. Incidentally 
I regard Mr. Rockefeller’s appointment as 
chairman of the new Board on point 4 an 
appropriate and constructive one and no one 
else in this country is as well fitted for this 
job. 
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Mr. Andrews, Well, I may say, Senator 
Benton, that I agree with you on that be¬ 
cause I was here when Mr. Rockefeller first 
came down, and I know how hard he worked 
and planned the steps that he wanted to take 
in South America. 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

Mr. Andrews. But why do you think, in 
view of the fact that this isn’t new, it has 
been discussed? Why do you think, Senator 
Benton, that there is so little general under¬ 
standing of point 4 and w^hy is the program 
so much in your mind’ 

Senator Benton. Well, let’s take the lack 
of understanding first. One reason is that 
point 4 has been presented to the Congiess 
almost wholly as an economic program. The 
request for the money when before the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee was made by 
the Economic Divisions of the State Depart¬ 
ment One distinguished Member of the 
Senate told me they didn’t make a good 
enough case to justify $5,000,000, 

Mr Andrews. I think it was Senator 
Wherry 

Senator Benton. Yes; it was. Now, of 
course, point 4 is very important economi¬ 
cally. Our three best customers before the 
war were the three most highly industrialized 
countries, Germany, Japan, and England. 
Three-quarters of the peoples of the world 
don’t get enough to eat. And you can’t sell 
American goods to people who don’t have 
enough produce or money to get enough to 
eat Theie may be 450,000,000 people m 
India, but they can’t buy as much as the 
12,000,000 people of Canada. Thus point 4 
holds the promise on the economic fiont of 
developing better customers for our farmers 
and manufacturers. 

Mr. Andrews. Before we make Canada mad, 
I think they claim 14,000,000 people. Senator 
Benton. But I take it in general that there 
is much more to this point 4 program than 
mere economics, is that your argument? 

Senator Benton. Yes; and the economic 
side isn't as important or as easy for the Con¬ 
gress to understand. The big angle on point 
4 is that it is potentially the most powerful 
propaganda weapon at our disposal. Further, 
It IS a propaganda weapon wholly consistent 
with the temperament and background of 
the American people with our long record of 
things we have done through our churches 
and philanthropies to help the suffering 
peoples of the world and our going to their 
aid whenever^ disaster overtakes them. 

Mr. Andrews You were saying, Senator 
Benton, that point 4 program is a powerful 
propaganda weapon as well as an economic 
weapon. I think we all know that the one 
big question is this: Is it a type of propa¬ 
ganda that will offset the methods used by 
Soviet Russia to sway nations to its type of 
thinking’ 

Senator Benton. Our American people, 
Mr. Andrews, don’t understand very much 
about these Russian methods. They hear 
that the Russians can us war mongers, im¬ 
perialists—that’s a favorite word for us. Yes, 
they know that the Russians preach a doc¬ 
trine of hate against us taut there is another 
side to the Russian propaganda coin which 
they don’t know so well. Let’s turn the coin 
over for a moment. On the other side the 
Russians are appealing with a great deal of 
skill to the legitimate hopes and legitimate 
aspirations of the suffering and starving peo¬ 
ple. They are appealing with a hundred 
tons. They give them the 1950 version of 
Marx's “You have nothing to lose but your 
chains,” so join, with me. 

Mr Andrews. I suppose that you have the 
recent successes in China in mind, for one 
thing, when you talk that way Senator 
Benton. 

Benator Benton. The victories of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist armies is much more of a 
propaganda victory than our American peo¬ 
ple realize. Traditionally the Chinese land- 
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lord took 60 to even 75 percent of tlie prod¬ 
uce of tlie Chinese farmer. The farmer had 
to support his family and pay his taxes out 
of 25 to 40 percent of his produce. He didn’t 
get enough to eat For years the Communist 
propaganda preached, follow us, follow the 
Communists and get rid of these landlords, 
these fellows who are exploiting you. 

Mr Andrews And you think that that hard 
treatment of the landlords and the Commu¬ 
nist invasion against the landlords, that is 
one reason the Nationalist forces were un¬ 
able to stop the sweep of the Communist 
armies. 

Senator Benton. There is no doubt about 
It and it IS a pattern we find in country after 
country, right now m India they are follow¬ 
ing the same pattern 

Mr. Andrews. I am afraid we can see that 
coming 

Senator Benton. In many sections of 
China the Communists walked through as 
though they were going through tissue paper. 
Their words had won the battles without the 
need for bullets Now what can we, the 
United States, offer the starving and op¬ 
pressed peoples of the world^ Well, we can 
offer them point 4. We can say to them we 
Americans aren’t just a rich self-satisfied 
country teiling you to go cut and be like us, 
we knov; that you should have more food, 
better homes, better medical care, education 
for your children. We don’t just promise 
these things the way the Communists 
promise them, we’re going to help you get 
them through point 4 administered by your 
government and ours and the United Na¬ 
tions and its agencies. We shall help you 
toward broader horizons and a better world 
for you 

Mr. Andrews. Well look. Senator Benton, 
that IS an aspiration that we all hope for but 
do you really think you can do this job with 
$100,000,000 a year? 

Senator Benton. If we could, we could cer¬ 
tainly solve most of our problems. All I 
think we can make is a beginning. We’ve 
got to tram people, we’ve got to experiment, 
we’ve got to learn how to do it. As Jimmy 
Yen's farmer's management education move¬ 
ment ill China shows, educating a Chinese 
farmer is a long-term job. You even have to 
teach him to read. Now, any money we 
spend, however, should be judged in contrast 
to our military expenditures. Your Herald 
Tribune, this morning, Mr Andrews, re¬ 
ported that President Truman has requested 
a total of $41,000,000,000 for annual military 
expenditures. Senator Morse and my pro¬ 
posed $100,000,000 a year for point 4 is only 
one quarter of 1 percent of that miliLary 
total. I v;ould be prepared to spend moie 
as soon as we learn how to do it. If we 
discover, as Mr. Eockefeller and I are sure we 
can discover, that this point 4 is a way to 
develop a v/orld climate which will encour¬ 
age the forces of freedom and democracy and 
thus let us bring down our military expendi¬ 
tures then certainly wo ought to step up 
point 4 expenditures rapidly. 

Mr. Andrews, And so you look upon the 
point 4 expenditures as money that might 
provide some insurance for us and for the 
world? 

Senator Benton, That is a good analogy, 
but let us call the $41,000,000,000 that we 
are putting into the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps an insurance policy. We hope that it 
will be that which enables us to avoid war, 
that if you are spending $41,000,000,000 on a 
fire insurance policy it is surely worth more 
than one quarter of 1 percent to try to figure 
out ways to try to reduce the risk of fire and 
cut down on the premium which may other¬ 
wise bankrupt you. 

Mr. Andrews. I haven’t checked your fig¬ 
ures and I am afraid I don’t have time to go 
into mathematics. 


Current Case Involving Railway Conduc¬ 
tors and Railroad Trainmen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 19B0 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter, un¬ 
der date of September 18, 1950, to Mr. 
W. P. Kennedy, signed by Mr. L. W. 
Horning. I offer the letter for the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record because of the fact, 
as Mr. Horning says m a letter of Sep¬ 
tember 23 to me, from which I now 
quote: 

New York Central System, 
Washington, U. G., Septemhei 25, 1950* 
Senator Wayne L Morse, 

Senate Chambers, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse- You no doubt will 
remember the writer of this letter as having 
participated in the 1941 railway labor case, 
of which you were Chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Emergency Board; also, having seen 
you several times since then. At present I 
am chairman of the eastern carriers’ con¬ 
ference committee handling the current 40- 
hour-week case involving employees repre¬ 
sented by the Order of Railway Conductois 
and the Brotherhood of Rallrcad Trainmen, 

I note you caused to be inserted in the 
Congressional Record of September 19, 1950, 
at page A6667, a letter which President 
Metzman of my railroad addressed to all 
New York Central System employees, under 
date of August 24, 1950; also copy of letter, 
dated September 1, 1950, written by Presi¬ 
dent W. P. Kennedy, of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, to Mr. Metsman 

I will enclose copy of letter, dated Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1950, which I have written to Mr. 
Kennedy in answer to his letter addieased 
to Mr. Metzman under date of September 1, 
1950. 

There are, as you know, two sides to every 
story, and in my letter to Mr. Kennedy I have 
set forth some of the facts in this case I 
hope you will be good enough to have my 
letter of September 18 also inserted in the 
Congressional Record 

Thanking you in advance and extending 
my kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very tiuly yours, 

L. W. Horning. 

Mr President, I always insist upon 
being fair in these matters. I would 
have inserted the letter earlier if I had 
been here and if the Senate had been 
in session. This is the first opportunity 
I have had to insert in the Record the 
letter from Mr. Horning to Mr. Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

New York Central System, 

New Yoik, N. Y., September 18, 1950, 
Mr. W. P. Kennedy, 

President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio* 

Dear Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Metzman has re¬ 
ferred your letter of September 1, received 
here on September 8, to me as the officer of 
our company designated to handle such mat¬ 
ters. I am sorry that you let yourself sign 
such an abusive and intemperate communi¬ 


cation Tirades of this character ar« a poor 
substitute for the-facts, and here are the 
facts as I understand them* 

1. The no-strike assurance Mr Metz- 
nxan’s authority for the statement, that you 
called the strike within an hour after assur¬ 
ances were given that there would be no 
strike, was the statement made by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and the three sep¬ 
arate memoranda of the White House con¬ 
ference made by Messrs Loomis, Mackay, and 
Oram, If your later telegram to the Presi¬ 
dent IS correct, it means that those three 
and Dr. Steelman, the President’s assist¬ 
ant, ]'ed. I do not believe that they did. 

2 You complain of what you describe as 
Mr Metzman’s “injecting” himself into this 
controversy by po.sting on the bulletin boards 
a notice addressed to employees of the New 
York Central Railroad, and you say that 
other railroad presidents and Mr. Metzman 
should have attended the Washington con¬ 
ferences. As you well know, the work of 
handling labor problems with the numerous 
brotherhoods who represent the employees, 
including protracted negotiations, media¬ 
tion, and hearings, has long since become a 
full-time job for personnel executives of the 
radroad, and if railroad presidents were to 
undertake that work there would be no time 
for their many other duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. The point is that the railroads of 
the country are represented by the commit¬ 
tee that holds full powers of attorney and is 
therefore authorized to speak and act for all 
railroads represented hy them. No railroad 
president would have authority to speak for 
more than his own individual road Fur¬ 
thermore, the Railway Labor Act expressly 
provides that representatives, for all pur¬ 
poses of the law, shall be designated by the 
respective parties “without interference, in¬ 
fluence, or coercion hy either party over the 
designation of representatives by the other; 
and neither party shall in any way inter¬ 
fere with, influence, or coerce the other in 
its choice of representatives.” Perhaps you 
have forgotten this provision of law 

3. You say that the second paragraph of 
our bulletined circular “creates the impres¬ 
sion” that a recommendation of an emer¬ 
gency board is final and binding. Our cir¬ 
cular neither says nor implies anything of 
the kind The law relies upon public opin¬ 
ion to enforce the reports and recommenda¬ 
tions of emergency boards, and I am told that 
when the Railway Labor Act was being con¬ 
sidered by Congressional Committees the 
representatives of railroad labor expressed 
the view that refusal of either party to abide 
by the recommendations of an emergency 
board would be “unthinkable.” So far as I 
know, in every national case the railroads 
have accepted the recommendations of Presi¬ 
dential emergency boards but it has now 
become almost chronic for union leaders, in¬ 
cluding those of your own brotherhood, to 
repudiate the findings of these Presidential 
boards. 

4. You complain of Mr. Metzman’s appear¬ 
ance before congressional committees in 
sLipport of the Donnell bill, which would pro¬ 
hibit railroad strikes against decisions of 
emergency boards appointed by the President 
of the United Slates. Legislative agents 
of railroad brotherhoods are constantly lob¬ 
bying in Congress, frequently literally hun¬ 
dreds at a time, and it is difficult to under¬ 
stand your indignation that railroad officers 
should dare to appear at hearings of legis¬ 
lative committees and tell their side of the 
story, 

5. In the matter of adjustment board 
awards which you refer to as “decisions,” the 
New York Central has not refused to apply 
awards of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board but we have declined in some cases to 
let your repreocntativoc be the sole judge of 
what such awards mean. 
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6. Yo-ar reference to patriotism and to the 
fact that the unknown soldier was not a rail¬ 
road president is gratuitous. Most railroad 
presidents, just like most presidents of rail¬ 
road brotherhoods, are beyond combat age. 
In World Wars I and II, hardly a family in 
America was without some participation in 
the Armed Forces; and, similarly, although 
fortunately on a smaller scale, the present 
Korean conflict has tapped a cross section of 
our national life 

7. You describe the findings of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Emergency Board as “unjust and un¬ 
fair and unacceptable” and charge the rail¬ 
roads with attempting to “bait” you into 
acceptance by offering an additional 5 cents 
per hour, and so forth. As you well know, 
this proposed 3-year settlement with 
cost-of-living adjustment was made by the 
President’s Assistant and was accepted by the 
railroads but rejected by you. 

You refer to the promotion and develop¬ 
ment of harmonious labor-management re¬ 
lations. The management of the New York 
Central has a long record of consistent ef¬ 
forts in that direction, but cooperation be¬ 
tween management and labor is not a one¬ 
way street. The letter of September 1 which 
bears your signature and abusive statements 
which have appeared m your brotherhood’s 
newspaper do not contribute to harmony. 

Finally, you indignantly resent what you 
describe as an attempt to dislodge the affec¬ 
tion and regard which the membership has 
for your brotherhood. We have no such pur¬ 
pose in mind, taut candor requires me to say 
' that, conversely, your letter is a palpable 
attempt to “dislodge the affection and re¬ 
gard” which we think our employees should 
have, and do have, for the company that 
affords us our livelihood. 

I note that you forwarded copies of your 
communication to the New York Central 
general chairmen of your brotherhood, and 
I take it that you would wish me to send 
copies of this reply to them. 

Very truly yours, 

L. W. Horning. 


Christmas Leave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11,19BO 

Mr. CXJNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter from Vernon 
Denman, chairman, local board 13-77, 
Selective Service System, Des Moines. 
Iowa. Mr. Denman has been a member 
of a local selective service board since 
the beginning of World War II and has 
done much to boost the morale of in¬ 
ductees from his board. I believe the 
suggestions set forth in his letter merit 
the attention of the Defense Department 
Selective Service System, 

Local Board 13-77, 

Des Moines, Iowa, December 9, 1950. 
Hon. Paul Cunningham, 

Mepresentative, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr, Cunningham: I should like to 
protest with all the force at my command 
at the curtailment or near cancellation of 
the promise that boys in service could return 
home for Christmas. 

Last night we sent 54 boys to Camp Sheri¬ 
dan, Ill., and just a few hours before their 
departure, news came that only a few would 
be eranted leaves and that those whn wnnlrt 


round trip, and a more dejected and disap¬ 
pointed group of lads and parents could not 
be found. I do not mean to say there was a 
lessening in their patriotism, not at all, but 
just a terrific let-down in their spirits. 

This IS the first time in more than 10 
years that I have been going to the trams 
with the boys that I have been unable to 
answer their questions or question, “Why 
can’t I come home for Christmas, as 
promised?” 

Please, Mr. Cunningham, do all in your 
power to reinstate the Christmas-leave prom¬ 
ise and help to restore the confidence and 
morale that has been lost as a result of the 
unfortunate and untimely pronouncement. 

Respectfully yours, 

Vernon Denman. 


Hungry Horse Power 
REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Great Falls, Mont., Tribune of Tues¬ 
day, November 21, 1950, there is a story 
headlined ‘'No Hungry Horse Power 
Guaranteed to State, Counsel Tells 
Commissioners.'^ Under this headline 
was a story from Helena quoting one 
Forrest E. Cooper, of Lakeview, Oreg., 
counsel for the Interstate Association of 
Public Land Counties, to the effect that 
Hungry Horse Dam would not guarantee 
one kilowatt of power for use in Mon¬ 
tana. Furthermore, Mr. Cooper states 
that while western Montana would ob¬ 
tain immediate payroll benefits during 
the Hungry Horse Dam construction 
once this work was finished, these bene¬ 
fits would vanish and might in fact, cre¬ 
ate an unemployment and relief prob¬ 
lem for a time. 

I do not know who Mr. Cooper is and 
this is the first time I have even heard 
of him. I do, however, want to emphat¬ 
ically deny his allegations and raise the 
question, just who is this outsider rep¬ 
resenting? His statement to the Mon¬ 
tana Association of County Commission¬ 
ers is a tissue of lies and what his pur¬ 
pose is in putting out these falsehoods 
is something which I do not know. The 
gist of Mr. Cooper's statements are to the 
effect that there is nothing in existing 
law guaranteeing power from the Hun¬ 
gry Horse project for use in Montana. 
Obviously Mr. Cooper is not aware of 
the facts relating to the use of power 
generated at the Hungry Horse project. 
However, for the record and so that the 
people of Montana will know the truth 
and so that there will be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to the use and guar¬ 
antee of Hungry Horse power in Mon¬ 
tana, I want to quote from the first sec¬ 
tion of the Mansfield Act authorizing 
construction of the Hungry Horse Dam: 

To provide for the partial construction of 
the Hungry Horse Dam on the South Fork 
of the Flathead River in the State of Mon¬ 
tana, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That for the purpose 
of irrigation and reclamation of arid lands, 

for pnn+T'AU'i'no* flnnrle iinY>i»n'tHr>or ■riQTrloro + IrM'i 


trie energy, and for other beneficial uses 
primarily in the State of Montana but also 
111 downstream areas, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to pro¬ 
ceed as soon as practicable with the con¬ 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the proposed Hungry Horse Dam (including 
facilities for generating electric energy) on 
the South Fork of the Flathead River, Flat- 
head County, Mont , to such a height as 
may be necessary to impound not less than 
1,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

The Hungry Horse Act does not re¬ 
quire that there be sold in the Montana 
area any particular amount of the total 
system power made available by the 
Hungry Horse project so long as that 
area is given preference to the power 
generated at the Hungry Horse project 
itself. The Bonneville Power Adminis¬ 
tration as marketing agent for Hungry 
Horse power has worked out a formula 
for giving Montana the primary benefits 
referred to in the act. In brief, the for¬ 
mula provides that the amount of power 
generated at the Hungry Horse plant 
during the draw-down season of a criti¬ 
cal year, or one-half of the total power 
developed at Himgry Horse and at 
downstream plants from Hungry Horse 
storage, whichever is less, will be made 
available for sale in Montana. Such an 
amount of power obviously will meet 
the geographical preference require¬ 
ments of the Hungry Horse Act. On the 
basis of this formula the amount of 
power to be reserved for use in Mon¬ 
tana will be approximately 198,000 kilo¬ 
watts This is considerably in excess of 
the power that would be available to 
Montana if the project were operated on 
an isolated basis. Firm power from the 
project operated isolated would be 
90,000 kilowatts. 

Of the 200,000 kilowatts allocated for 
the primary- benefit of Montana, the 
following amounts have been committed : 

First. Fifty thousand kilowatts of firm 
power to the Montana Power Co. for a 
period of 5 years. The first 25,000 kilo¬ 
watts would be available from the 
earliest Hungry Horse production in 
1952. 

Second. Thirty-seven thousand kilo¬ 
watts of interruptible power for the 
Harvey Machine Co. in 1951, which will 
become firm in 1953, assuming genera¬ 
tion and transmission facilities are kept 
on schedule. 

Third. A second allotment of 74,000 
kilowatts of interruptible power for the 
Harvey Machine Co., when generation 
and transmission facilities are available, 
probably in 1952, 

Fourth. Two thousand kilowatts of 
firm power on a requirements basis to 
REA financed cooperatives in western 
Montana. By 1956 this total is expected 
to be 6,000 kilowatts. 

Fifth. Twenty-five thousand kilowatts 
of interruptible power in 1951 to the 
Victor Chemical Works for use at Silver 
Bow, Mont.; 17,000 kilowatts of this will 
become firm in 1952, with 8,000 kilowatts 
interruptible. 

Sixth. A commitment good until Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1951, of 25,000 kilowatts for the 
Montsanto Chemical Co. in 1953. The 
latest reports from this company indi¬ 
cate that it expects to take up this op¬ 
tion hv tbp .Tpnnpirxr 1 10*^1 Hafp 
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5 years, with such renewals being nego¬ 
tiated 3 years prior to the expiration 
date of the contract. The industrial 
and REA contracts are on a long-term, 
basis, usually 20 years. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the right 
of Montana to the power generated at 
Hungry Horse is adequately stated and 
adequately protected, inasmuch as not 
only does the authorizing act contain 
this protection but the commitments of 
power in the form of contracts definitely 
implement the requirements of the law 
itself. 

It IS also interesting to note that, de¬ 
spite the fact Hungry Hdrse will not be 
completed until October 1952, all of its 
power has already been committed. 

Mr. Cooper evidently came to Montana 
and appealed before the Montana Asso¬ 
ciation of County Commissioners v/ith 
the purpose in mind of criticizing Hun¬ 
gry Horse and its beneficial uses in and 
for the State of Montana. By what and 
whose authority he speaks I do not know, 
but I do knov; that he has told unquali¬ 
fied falsehoods which were given public¬ 
ity in my State and which should be 
answered. It is obvious that the right of 
Montana to the power generated at Hun¬ 
gry Horse is adequately stated in the 
Mansfield Act and adequately protected, 
because not only does the authorization 
act contain this protection but the com¬ 
mitments of power in the form of con¬ 
tracts definitely implemento the require¬ 
ments of the law itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just completed 
checking the statements I have made 
with the Bonneville Power Administra¬ 
tion so that there can be no doubt as to 
their accuracy. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
of the House, I am inserting at this point 
in my remarks a copy of the news story 
carried in the Great Falls Tribune of 
Tuesday, November 21, 1950: 

No Hungry Horse Power Guaranteed to 
State, Counsel Tells Commissioners 

Helena, November 20.—Montana has been 
too lax In the protection of its water re¬ 
sources in the opinion of Forrest E. Cooper 
of Lakeview, Oreg., counsel for the Interstate 
Association of Public Land Counties. 

Here for a 2-day conrerence with officers 
of the Montana Association of County Com¬ 
missioners, Cooper said it still may be pos¬ 
sible, through interstate compact negotia¬ 
tions, to padlock the barn from which the 
horse was stolen. 

Centering his attention on Hungry Horse 
Dam in northwestern Montana, which soon 
will be producing power, Cooper said not one 
line in the law authorizing its construction 
and maintenance guarantees 1 kilowatt of 
power for use in Montana, He recalled re¬ 
cent articles in Portland and Spokane pub¬ 
lications praising Hungry Horse because of 
the benefits these communities would receive 
after it's completion. 

Cooper compared this situation with that 
found on the Colorado River in connection 
with construction of Hoover Dam. 

*Tn 1934,” he said, “Nevada had little use 
for power but reserved 18% percent of the 
output of the Boulder Canyon plant for use 
at any time the need developed. 

“When the war came, the Government 
established a magnesium plant at Las Vegas, 
It was sold as war surplus to the State of 
Nevada which, in turn, leased sections of the 
big plant to several nationally known con¬ 
cerns. 


“Now, with the need for power deuintcly 
established, Nevada has served notice on Los 
Angeles, winch has h?en using the State’s 
share, that the Stats wnll take delivery on a 
definite date It’s all being done according 
to agreement in advance and v^^ithcut the 
necccsity of lav/suits “ 

Cooper said western Montana obtains an 
immediate benefit from the payrolls during 
the Hungry Horse Dam construction but 
warned that v/lien the w’ork is finished these 
banefils vanish and may, in fact, create an 
unemployment and lehef problem for a time. 

He uiged that Montanans look forward to 
the needs for pow’er and water that would 
exist il the State had three times the pres¬ 
ent population and to make plans now 
vfiicieby it will be possible to recapture the 
use of electricity and water that may, pies- 
ently, be put to better use in downstream 
States 

Submitted to the county commissioners 
and livestock men today by Cooper was a 
draft cf a proposed bill to be introduced m 
Congress lu an eSort to stabilize the live¬ 
stock industry dependent on the public 
range. 

He said the measure would safeguard 
grazing piivileges now existing on national 
forest and Federal grazing district lands for 
6 years and would authorize permits, and 
renewals, for 10-year terms. 

Existing methods of determining grazing 
fees would bs unchanged pending a thor¬ 
ough economic study of the livestock in¬ 
dustry in the 11 Western States by three 
Federal agencies and their subsequent report 
to Congress 

Nothing m the proposed law, Cooper said, 
would limit the power of the Government to 
discontinue grazing rights on any unit to 
prevent injury to the land nor to restrict 
the right to hunt and fish on Federal acie- 
age. 

The commissioners* association officers, 
riembers of its public lands committee, and 
representatives of the livestock industry 
spent most of the day discussing means of 
putting more land on the tax rolls. 

It was pointed out that payments by Fed¬ 
eral and State agencies m lieu of taxes usu¬ 
ally are considerably less than what adjoin¬ 
ing privately owned lands produce to meet 
the expense of local government. And such 
payments are of no value to a county or a 
school district when it seeks to float a bond 
issue because the bonded indebtedness limit 
is determined by the taxable value of prop¬ 
erty on the assessment rolls. 

Officers of the commissioners group here 
today were Frank E. Dougherty, of Elliston, 
president; Clyde J. Dygert, of Hardm, vice 
president; N. W. Edwards, of Collins, secre¬ 
tary; and William A. Brown, of Helena, 
counsel. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, BRIEN McMAHON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE DNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague the junior Sena¬ 
tor from Connecticut LMr. Benton], who 
is not present at the session of the Senate 
today, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement by him regarding 
an editorial entitled “Campaign Morals,'* 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
together with the editorial. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recced, as follows: 

Statement by Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut 

An editorial entitled “Campaign Morals’* 
was published in the New York Times at 
the height of the lecent campaign, and un¬ 
happily applies not only to my State of Con¬ 
necticut, but to many other States through¬ 
out the country. I read this editorial to 
many of my audiences dining the campaign. 
I fear the Times editorial Is correct in its 
observation that “So complete is the char¬ 
acter assassination m some cases that tliose 
who reach public office will have lost the con¬ 
fidence of the voters who put them there.” 

This IS not a new phenomenon in American 
politic'’ It was well known to George Wash¬ 
ington and the founding fathers. 

[Prom the New York Times] 
Campaign Morals 

The political campaign of 1950, in city 
and Stare and apparently elsewhere too, is 
certainly one of the dirtiest of recent years. 
The violence of exaggeration and epithet is 
appalling. In many cases it is simply im¬ 
possible to credit much of what the candi¬ 
dates charge, and the insuperable difficulty 
IS to know what to believe. The competi¬ 
tion for sensation is so bitter as to become 
a disease that feeds upon itself. 

What will all this come to? Many de¬ 
cent people must become so disgusted with 
this phenomenon of democracy that they 
will stay away from the polls. More than 
a few candidates themselves must emerge 
from this nightmare of immersion in bil¬ 
lingsgate thoroughly ashamed of themselves, 
their self-respect shattered. So complete is 
the character assassination ir some cases 
that those who reach public office will have 
lost the confidence of the voters who put 
them there. The most serious result of all, 
perhaps, is that if this sort of thing con¬ 
tinues it will become increasingly difficult to 
get decent men and women to stand for 
public office because of the unjustified abuse 
suffered en route. 

We have no ready cure for this condition, 
much as we deplore it. When a candidate 
conducts a decent, moderate campaign and 
loses, then his supporters condemn him 
roundly for not putting up a hard fight. 
We cannot ask a candidate to keep silent 
about germane matters that deserve expo¬ 
sure. But the wild swinging of punch-drunk 
orators in the final phases of the campaign 
is not blameless and can do only harm. 
Wlien almost everyone is calling everybody 
else a liar and a thief, the result becomes 
a stand-off. There is, then, no black and 
white of reputation in the public mind', only 
a muddy gray. 

Not much time remains to learn self- 
restraint, but that is the prescription called 
for. The order would have to come from 
the top, in each campaign camp, and pass 
on down to the speech writers, to end this 
rivalry in self-debasement. 


Justice for Pokad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous con.‘:ent to revk.e and extend 
my remc-’ks m the K,ECortD, I inciude 
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therein a speech by Mr. Julius Epstein, 
secretary of the American Committee 
for Investigating the Katyn Massacre. 

This speech was recently delivered on 
the Justice for Poland radio program, 
which is sponsored by the Western Mas¬ 
sachusetts Branch of the Polish-Ameri¬ 
can Conference. It is a vigorous, forth¬ 
right statement, which should commend 
itself to the entire American people. 

Katyn and the Voice of America 

In 1943, I was woiTnng as editor for the 
Office of War Information Among my du¬ 
ties was the reading of the Nazi press. One 
day I came across an issue of the Volkischer 
Beohachter, Hitler’s own newspaper In that 
issue, a protocol was published, signed by 
12 international scientists at Smolensk, 
XT. S. S. R, stating that the Polish officers 
whose bodies had been found by the Ger¬ 
man Army in the woods near Katyn, had 
been murdered by the Soviets m spring, 1940. 
The scientists’ protocol enumeiated all the 
reasons which had led the members of the 
commission to this conclusion. 

I was immediately struck by this protocol. 
Although I was well aware that this protocol 
was published by Hitler’s and Goebbels’ 
newspaper Der Volkischer Beobachter, a 
newspaper, which besides Stalin’s Pravda 
and Izvestia, of course, had probably car¬ 
ried more lies than any other newspaper in 
the world, I immediately had the impres¬ 
sion that this time Goebbels was not lying, 
simply because the truth was on his side. 

Had not the Polish Government in exile 
In London asked the International Red Cross 
for an investigation on the spot? And did 
not the German Government declare that it 
was willing to allow such an investigation? 
And was not the only reason that such an 
impartial investigation did not come to pass, 
the fact that Stalin did not permit the In¬ 
ternational Red Cross to carry out such an 
investigation? Was it not clear that Stalin 
would have welcomed such an investigation 
if he were innocent? Those were the 
thoughts which convinced me in a few 
minutes that the protocol printed in the 
Volkischer Beobachter told the truth about 
the massacre of Katyn. There were out¬ 
standing scholars among the members of 
the commission, among them Professor Na- 
ville of the University of Geneva, a Swiss, 
and therefore, a citizen of the neutral nation 
in World War II. 

From that moment on, I have never lost 
my Interest in Katyn. I read all books, arti¬ 
cles, pamphlets I could lay my hands on 
regarding this subject. I studied the mem¬ 
oirs by diplomats and statesmen like Jan 
Ciechanowski, former Polish Ambassador in 
Washington; Stanislaw Mlkolajczyk, Prime 
Minister and Vice Premier of Polish Govern¬ 
ments in London and Warsaw; Arthur Bliss 
Lane, our former American Ambassador to 
Poland, and many others. I studied the Po¬ 
lish memoranda about Katyn, but also those 
made public by the Germans and the So¬ 
viets. When I thought I knew enough, I 
decided to write an article on Katyn. Since 
it was my idea that an American commit¬ 
tee for the investigation of the crime should 
be formed, I wrote to some of the members 
of the so-called European Medical Commis¬ 
sion who investigated the crime on the spot 
and whose protocol I had read in the Vol¬ 
kischer Beobachter I asked them three ques¬ 
tions: Whether there was any pressure by 
the Germans before, during, or after the in¬ 
vestigation; whether they still believed in 
the Russian guilt; and whether they would 
be willing to appear before an American 
committee and testify in public. I got some 
very encouraging answers from some of the 
members of the medical commission. They 
wrote me that there was not the slightest 
pressure from the German side, neither be¬ 
fore. nor dtirinff nr after the investiffation. 


that they still believed in the Russian guilt, 
and that they were willing to come to the 
United States as soon as they were invited. 

This was good news, indeed I mentioned 
this correspondence in my article at the end 
of which I suggested that an American com¬ 
mittee should be formed for the investiga¬ 
tion of the crime. 

As you know, this committee has been 
formed under the presidency of our former 
Ambassador to Poland, the Honorable Arthur 
Bliss Lane, author of the outstanding book, 
I Saw Poland Betrayed. The committee 
made its debut at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
November 21, 1949 There, Ambassador Lane 
delivered a speech about Katyn and the 
formation of the committee and Max East¬ 
man who was presiding at the press confer- 
e'-'6 read Mr. Lane’s letter to the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Vishinsky. Mr. 
Lane’s speech as well as his letter to Vishin¬ 
sky are documents of great value. The world 
press in this hemisphere, as well as in Europe 
and other parts of the world, treated them as 
such, and many newspapers and periodicals 
printed the full text of both documents. 
However, the Voice of America, the propa¬ 
ganda and advertising agency of our own 
State Department, did not care to broad¬ 
cast either Mr. Lane’s speech or his letter 
to Vishinsky. It was neither the first nor 
the last time that the Voice of America re¬ 
fused to broadcast the truth about Katyn. 

Let me tell you more about it. 

It was on February 10,1949, that I first of¬ 
fered a script about Katyn to the Voice of 
America. It took the Voice about 10 weeks 
to answer my offer. At last, on April 20, 
Mr. Charles W ’Thayer, then head of the New 
York offices of the Voice, answered my let¬ 
ter He bluntly rejected my offer with one 
sentence- He wrote, and I quote: “We have 
decided against making use of the material 
at this time.*’ That was all. No reasons 
were given, no explanations advanced, why 
the Voice did not want to avail itself of 
the tremendous material gathered in a long 
and thorough research. The material I had 
offered to the Voice contained many facts 
never made public before. 

About 7 months later, when I made prep¬ 
arations for the press conference of the 
American Committee for the Investigation 
of the Katyn Massacre, Inc., I again ap¬ 
proached the Voice. As I mentioned before, 
the Voice of America did not care to make 
any use of the two documents made public 
by Mr. Lane. Some of the language editors, 
however, expressed personally their regret 
that they were not allowed to broadcast Mr. 
Lane’s speech and his letter to Vishinsky. 
As they told me, they did not get the green 
light from Washington to broadcast those 
documents. Again, we were completely at 
a loss to understand the Government’s at¬ 
titude, for which no valid reasons were 
given. And what reasons could they have 
given for not broadcasting Mr. Lane’s speech 
and his letter to Vishinsky, for not broad¬ 
casting these great documents at least to 
their most interested audiences, the Poles, 
the Russians, and the Germans? 

In the spring of 1950 Count Joseph 
Czapski arrived in the United States. Count 
Czapski is well known, not only among the 
Poles. He :s a writer and painter, and he 
Is also a survivor of the massacre of Polish 
officers on Russian soil. He has widely writ¬ 
ten about Katyn and his own experiences 
to General Anders’ representatives in the 
Soviet Union. The Voice of America, well 
aware of Czapski’s importance, Invited him 
to address his Polish compatriots. Count 
Czapski was anxious to get the truth about 
Katyn across the iron curtain. But who can 
describe his disappointment when he was 
told in the New York offices of the Voice 
that he couldn’t even mention the word 
Katyn? I had the privilege of having lunch¬ 
eon with Count Czapski an hour or so after 
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never forget how furious he was. I could 
not comfort him. The only thing I could 
do, was to tell him about my own experience 
with the Voice m connection with the Katyn 
massacre 

To evaluate correctly the very strange be¬ 
havior of the Voice in respect to Katyn, we 
should never forget that the only thing 
broadcast by our Government were Stalin’s 
lies of 1943 and 1944. 

It is an undeniable fact that our Govern¬ 
ment has never told the truth about Katyn. 
Prom 1943, when the story broke, up to this 
very clay when the cold war against Stalin has 
already become pretty hot in Korea, the 
Voice of America is suppressing the truth. 
Wouldn’t it be about time to break this 
habit? 

It may, therefore, be a good idea if you, 
my listeners of today, wrote short letters 
of protest against the suppression of the 
truth on Katyn by our Voice of America. 
The letters should be addressed to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, Depart¬ 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Your letters may do some good. They 
may even change the attitude of the Voice 
of America. 

Whatever the success of your letters may 
be, the truth will become known as always 
truth prevails against lies. No government 
in all the world is powerful enough to kill 
the truth. The real Voice of America, the 
people’s voice, will carry the truth about 
Katyn around the world. 


Rearmament and United States Policy 
in Europe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
regarding rearmament and United States 
foreign policy in Europe, by Gen. L. D. 
Clay, at the Southern Governors’ Con¬ 
ference meeting at Charleston, S. C., No¬ 
vember 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is a pleasure and an honor to be here 
tonight. South Carolina is so close to my 
home State that to be here is almost the 
same as to be home again. Moreover, I 
could receive no greater honor than to speak 
to the assembled Governors of the Southern 
States and to he introduced to them by 
Governor-Elect Byrnes. 

It was my good fortune to know Justice 
Byrnes during the war years and for 4 
months to serve as his deputy. I saw him 
daily, always seeking the right decision, 
wisely conscious of political implications in 
the broad sense of public responsibility but 
not in terms of party politics. Later I was 
to serve under him when he was Secretary 
of State and to meet him at a number of 
important international conferences. Fre¬ 
quently in Germany I would be asked what 
governmental experience I had and my reply 
was always “4 months working for Justice 
Byrnes was a liberal education in govern¬ 
ment.” I learned not only to admire him as 
one of our few truly great men, but Mrs. Clay 
and I also formed a lasting and deep af- 
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In speaking to you on national security 
in relation to the world situation, my sole 
justification is that I spent 4 years m charge 
of the Army’s war production program and 
then 4^2 years in Europe I have learned 
that Xoieigii policy and national security go 
hand m hand. Today the objectives of our 
immediate foreign policy are v/ell estab¬ 
lished It has become easy for all of us to 
feel that they are a refiection of the views 
we have always had. Of course, this is not 
true. Foreign policy must be fiesible. The 
policy of today is a direct outgrov/th of the 
eveiiL-s of tliG immediate past, and the poLcy 
of tomorrow will be influenced by the events 
of today. 

To look back for a moment, when Germany 
surrendered m May 1945, we placed our faith 
in the United Nations and determined that 
we would find a way to work in friendship 
with Russia. Somewhat as a result of these 
policies, but also in response to public de¬ 
mand, we proceeded forthwith to de¬ 
mobilise our fighting forces. Today we 
recognize that our efforts to make the United 
Nations fully effective and to cooperate in 
friendship with Russia failed. Even though 
these efforts failed, it does not prove the 
policy wTong. We would not occupy the 
position of moral leadership which we hold 
in the world today if we had not made the 
effort to win Russia’s friendship and to 
bring success to the work of the United 
Nations. 

Many of our statesmen who endorsed and 
supported this program because they be¬ 
lieved it right had misgivings as to its suc¬ 
cess. I remember well the deep concern over 
the future expressed by Justice Byrnes when 
he returned from Yalta where he had become 
aware of Russia's ruthless and ambitious 
desire to expand. 

I had the opportunity while in Europe to 
watch the events which changed our foreign 
policy to our present concept. This change 
has come about during the last 5 years as a 
result of many important decisions Secre¬ 
tary Byrnes first recognized the need for 
change if communism was to be stopped, 
and several of the most important decisions 
which brought about the new policy were 
made when he was Secretary of State. For 
instance, at T^otsdam the Soviet govern¬ 
ment wanted to share in the control of the 
Ruhr and to obtain large quantities of capi¬ 
tal equipment as reparations. Within the 
American delegation, some favored the 
destruction of German industry as a puni¬ 
tive measure and others because they be¬ 
lieved it essential to prevent Germany from 
again becoming a threat to world peace. 
Still others believed that a divided Germany 
could nob be an aggressive threat but that 
the division of Germany would prove 
troublesome to the world. Moreover, the 
destruction of Germany’s productive output 
not designed for v;ar j^mrposes could not help 
but lower the standard of living in West 
Europe as a whole. The American delegation 
did agree in principle to the transfer of sub¬ 
stantial amounts of capital equipment from 
West Germany, much of which was to go to 
Russia. However, Secretary Byrnes, cogni¬ 
zant of the inherent dangers, resisted the 
Russian effort to participate in the control 
of the Ruhr and made the delivery of 
reparations to Russia subject to Germany 
being edministered as a whole. 

In early 1946, it became clear that Russia 
had no Intent to remove the barrier line 
which it had plt^ced between east and west. 
Our effort to end the division of Germany 
had failed. However, Russia had violated 
the Potsdam terms and thus we stopped the 
further delivery of heavy equipment to 
Russia In accord with these terms. 

This was the first firm display of intent 
by the United States. It was met as antici¬ 
pated with outbursts of indignation from 
Russia. If this decision had not been made, 
the Soviet Union would have Increased Its 


own industrial capacity while the economic 
disorder which would have occurred in west 
Germany would have made fertile soil for 
the growth of communism. 

Shortly thereafter, Secretary Byrnes be¬ 
came convinced that there could be neither 
appreciable economic recovery nor progress 
in building the form of democratic govern¬ 
ment jn a Germany divided into four zones. 
Thus, he minted each of the other occupy¬ 
ing powers to amalgamate with our zone. 
There resulted the Anglo-American zone to 
which the Fiench zone was added later. This 
made possible the increase in productivity 
in West Germany which was essential to the 
economic recovery of V;estern Europe. It 
led to the establishment of a West German 
Government of limited sovereignty. The 
people of West Germany had hope that they 
would be received again among the countries 
of Western Europe and faith that their des¬ 
tiny was to the West and not to the East 

In the fall of the same year. Secretary 
Byrnes chose Germany as the place to state, 
m a speech at Stuttgart, in terms that could 
not be misunderstood, that American troops 
would remain in Germany as long as the 
troops of any other foreign powers were 
there. I still believe this to be the most im¬ 
portant single statement of American policy 
made since the end of World War II. It re¬ 
ceived far more attention at the time m 
Europe than at home. It v^as our promise of 
security to millions of people who had seen 
first-hand the Communist expansion which 
had dominated Eastern Europe and who knew 
not where it would stop. 

These decisions were made with the ap¬ 
proval of both major political parties. Other 
great democracies had for years kept foreign 
policy out of party politics. In this country, 
Secretary Byrnes was the first to see the 
necessity for a bipartisan foreign policy and 
to take steps to bring it about. No greater 
contribution could have been made. Today, 
the heat of election campaigns just ended 
threatens the continuance of the bipartisan 
policy. To all thinking Americans there can 
be no place for party politics in the develop¬ 
ment of foreign policy. There can and should 
be honest differences of opinion with respect 
to its execution. 

These early decisions accepted by both 
major parties marked the real change in 
policy which established our intent to pre¬ 
vent the further expansion of communism 
through its use of the threat of force as a 
mears to a political end. 

Later, when General Marshall was Secre¬ 
tary of State, we extended military aid to 
Greece and Turkey and embarked on a pro¬ 
gram of financial aid to those countries in 
Europe who were willing to work together 
in the common good. Still later, when Mr, 
Acheson was Secretary of State, we signed the 
North Atlantic Pact and promised military 
aid to the free countries of Europe who were 
willing to rearm in the cause of freedom. 
Thus, we established our present European 
policy. 

As I understand this policy expressed in 
simple terms—^perhaps oversimplified—it 
provides economic and military assistance to 
most of the governments of Europe which 
are now free from alien domination so that 
they may remain free, and encourages them 
to work together to develop sound economies 
individually and collectively while concur¬ 
rently improving their capacities to defend 
their freedoms. We have announced our in¬ 
tent to maintain the position which we now 
hold, and to continue and Increase our armed 
forces in Europe to defend this position as 
long as necessary. We have provided and 
continue to provide financial assistance under 
the provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act in the understanding that the nations 
receiving this aid are working together to 
improve their economic status. We have be¬ 
come a party to the North Atlantic Pact, 
thus for the first time pledging our military 
resources in common defense against aggres¬ 


sion. We have started the shipment of arms 
to help the countries of V^estern Europe to 
rearm. 

This policy expresses the realization of 
the American people that v/e can no longer 
live alone. V7e have no selfish purpose. 
Our people want to keep freedom alive in 
the world and they believe sincerely that 
when the full strength of the free coun¬ 
tries IS restored their influence will be such 
that coiximunism can no longer threaten to 
enslave the world. 

Thus the objectives of our foreign policy 
are worthy of the best traditions of our 
people and deserve their full support How¬ 
ever, how long can v/e wait for their ac¬ 
complishment? We have extended liberal 
financial assistance to Western Europe for 
several years, yet v/e still do not have a 
Western Europe prepared either to defend 
Itself or even to contribute materially to 
its own defense. Meanwhile, world condi¬ 
tions have deteriorated While we do not 
call it war, we are engaged in a struggle in 
Korea which has cost us more casualties 
than any wars m which we have been en¬ 
gaged except World Wars I and II and our 
War Be (ween the States. We know not 
where trouble will start elsewhere In 
Western Europe and in the United Kingdom, 
instead of renewed determination to get 
ready, we hear increasing talk of possible 
appeasements. 

Of course, all of us who have seen Europe 
in recent years know that the funds made 
available under the Economic Cooperation 
Act created the hope in Western Europe 
which doomed further political exploita¬ 
tion by the Communist Party to failure. 
There has developed a closer cooperation 
among the Western European countries not 
only in the Organization for European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation but also in the Council 
of Europe, even though decisions in these 
bodies require the unanimous consent of 
governments. Moreover, five countries did 
place certain of their armed forces under a 
common chief of staff. The planning for 
military cooperation among the North At¬ 
lantic Pact countries is proceeding under 
the promise of American aid. Perhaps prog¬ 
ress measured in terms of past history is 
unbelievably fast; measured in the light 
of present world conditions, it is slow, dan¬ 
gerously slow. 

Economists determined that neither the 
funds made available under the Economic 
Cooperation Act nor counterpatt funds would 
be used to develop productive facilities for 
military weapons. They believed such use 
would have retarded economic recovery. I 
am not sure that this argument is sound. 
The reasonable use of productive facilities for 
armament purposes need not adversely affect 
the soundness of the over-all economy. In 
Europe and in this country, prosperity has 
been achieved even when substantial por¬ 
tions of national productive output were used 
for military purposes. Whether sound or 
not, we must recognize that previous time 
has been lost in strengthening Europe. 

Economic recovery was not an aim in itself 
but only a part of a broad program to restore 
the great, free countries of Western Europe 
to their proper places in world affairs. Hence¬ 
forth, there must be full coordination in the 
use of all funds made available to Western 
Europe whether for military or economic 
purposes. They must be used to insure ac¬ 
complishment of our objectives. 

Perhaps military progress is being made 
which we do not know about. Still, is it not 
timely that we do know definitely and spe¬ 
cifically what Western Europe is doing to 
rearm, and when we may expect positive re¬ 
sults? Unless we can be sure that rearma¬ 
ment is taking place, should we not ask our¬ 
selves if any of the money being used to 
strengthen Europe could be employed more 
effectively in increasing our own strength? 
There is nothing more important to the 
success of our fight for freedom than, to Itave 
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the wholehearted support ot the Western 
European nations. Their support is worth 
the expenditure of great sums toy the United 
States. However, m expending these sums, 
we have the right to ash and to be assured 
that their expenditure will faring results. 

Another question which concerns all of us 
IS the part Germany is to play m Western 
Europe. There are reasons for other coun¬ 
tries to toe apprehensive over the rearming 
of Germany. However, tlie present Western 
German government has favored its return 
to the family of Western European nations 
and has indicated a willingness to play its 
part in such an association. We cannot ex¬ 
pect an enthusiastic desire on the part of the 
German people to rearm. They have suffered 
severe punishment from war. Moreover, they 
have not yet been told that they are expected 
or even that they will be allowed to rearm. 
It has been suggested that they would toe 
permitted to place some troops in a European 
fighting force on a limited and inferior basis. 
Even today those in Germany who advocate 
rearming are termed ^^militarists” while those 
who are opposed are termed either "cowards” 
or "traitors to freedom” who would trade 
Vvith Soviet Russia. 

I believe the people of Western Germany 
to be opposed to communism and to want 
freedom and association with the peoples of 
Western Europe. It is late now for a clear- 
cut decision to be made and announced which 
will be received with cnthusir*m m Western 
Germany. It is even later if the decision 
is to rearm Germany, because months are 
required to recruit, equip, and train effective 
forces. However, if this is the decision, and 
the fight if it comes is to include the defense 
of Western Germany, then I believe we may 
obtain effective participation. In any event, 
we cannot expect wholehearted support in 
war from those who join us as second-class 
associates. Let us lose no further time. 

Perhaps it is oversimplification again to 
say that in the world of today there is only 
one real threat to world peace, and that-all 
those who are willing to join together to 
oppose this threat can contribute to world 
peace and are welcome associates. However, 
this seems to me the realistic viewpoint. 

I have not had the opportunity to serve In 
Asia and am not qualified by experience to 
speak about our Asiatic policy. I wish that 
I fully understood what it is with respect 
to Formosa. I would like to know that we 
have determined that under no circumstances 
will we permit Formosa to be taken by Com¬ 
munist China and its soldiers either killed 
or forced to enter the Communist army. 

There appears to be substantial differences 
in view among the free countries with re¬ 
spent to the treatment of Communist China. 
The United Nations has ruled that our forces 
will not enter Manchuria, which was sound 
in principle. Moreover, they ruled that 
our planes will not cross the border to at¬ 
tack troop movements, supply centers, and 
the airports used by enemy aircraft engaged 
in attacking our forces. It looked as if this 
action had accomplished its purpose since 
for this or some other reason the opposition 
of the Chinese Communists had not reached 
the proportions anticipated, although the 
events of the last few days may prove other¬ 
wise, Nevertheless, there was risk in this 
decision, largely to our troops. In limiting 
the range of activity of our airplanes, we 
made it possible for the enemy to group 
men and materials freely which has in¬ 
creased the efficiency of enemy operations 
with consequent increase in casualties among 
our own troops. 

This was a decision of the United Nations. 
However, we must remember that its effect 
is to be borne almost entirely by our troops. 

1 hope that nothing that I have said may 
be nonstrued as favoring a preventive war. 
FraakJy I do not know what preventive war 
mie^ms. No inatter. how war comes, once It 
cota^es, w® laave entered again into a world 
conflict Which will result in the loss of hun¬ 


dreds of thousands of lives and in untold 
suffering and misery to millions. Such a 
war would not end the struggle between 
communism and freedom. The defeat of 
Russia would not necessarily destroy com¬ 
munism. We must bring about a proper bal¬ 
ance in military strength which will make 
war unprofitable to any aggressor and hope 
that in the stable period which will follow 
that the advantages of freedom will become 
clear and that there may be even a return of 
reason to the madmen who now threaten 
world peace. 

We may have time now, but accomplish¬ 
ment IS uigent. Russia has not been ready 
for war, as otherwise world war III would be 
with us now. Nevertheless, as more and 
more satellite troops are pushed into action 
we are coming dangerously close to major 
war. Our great strength as a Nation is such 
that we can prepare to defend ourselves from 
direct attack for some years to come. How¬ 
ever, we know that the destruction of free¬ 
dom anywhere may lead to its eventual de¬ 
struction everywhere. We do not want to 
limit our defense to our own shores. We 
want to feel that "we are preparing for the 
defense of freedom and that we will be joined 
by all others who want freedom. The right 
of any people to be free cannot always toe 
guaranteed by other peoples. It comes to a 
people only when they are prepared to sacri¬ 
fice and to fight for their freedom No mat¬ 
ter how much we may wish to do so, we can 
defend freedom elsewhere only in common 
cause and common purpose. It is time now 
to determine those countries and those peo¬ 
ples who are prepared fully to join us m the 
mutual defense of freedom and at the same 
time share with us all of the sacrifices which 
may result. We cannot delay our decisions 
or divert our effort to obtam the support of 
those who are unwilling to declare their 
intentions now. 

In order that we may play our part, we 
have embarked on an extensive program of 
rearmament. We must improve our own 
strength and also the strength of the free 
people who are willing to use our aid and 
their own efforts in common cause. We are 
prepared to expend large portions of our na¬ 
tional income to produce war equipment. 
What is even more immediately upsetting to 
our economy, to gam time we must divert 
substantial portions of our peacetime indus¬ 
trial output into military purposes. There 
will result some reduction in our standard of 
living, which because of large inventories 
will not be felt for some time. We may have 
to carry this program on for many years, 
but this we must not do at the expense of our 
standard of living. 

We must expand our industrial output rap¬ 
idly to provide not only for defense but also 
to maintain our present standards. We 
should reduce our output of consumers 
goods as little as possible, cutting off first 
those expenditures which are not immediate¬ 
ly necessary but which call for productive 
output and scarce materials. If we increase 
our productive output rapidly we must ex¬ 
pect some inflation. We should not be too 
alarmed If it is kept within bounds and rela¬ 
tively consistent with the rate of expansion 
in productive output. The more we pay as 
we go, of course, the less the inflation. We 
must apply brakes as required, but we should 
apply them gently. The sudden application 
of all braking power might seriously retard 
productive expansion, even though It did 
make possible the meeting of our immediate 
defense needs. The American people will 
accept gladly controls needed to direct scarce 
materials into war production. However, 
they want controls which will not limit or 
retard our efforts to expand production and 
which will have as their purpose to distribute 
and not to maintain scarcities. 

Somehow it seems to me that the problems 
facing our economy and our Government 
officials who are concerned with it are more 
difficult now than in wartime. This comes 


about because our effort for defense is not 
the all-out effort required toy total war. This 
makes it as essential to have a bipartisan 
policy for national security as for foreign 
policy and for the honest differences of opin¬ 
ion which come about to concern only the 
execution of this policy. 

The cost of our Armed Forces is very high. 
This comes from a pay scale designed to at¬ 
tract volunteers during a period of pros¬ 
perity. The Congress should give prompt 
consideration to universal military service m 
which the compensation can toe less because 
It does not need to be designed to attract vol¬ 
unteers and because the service is rendered 
by all as an obligation of citizenship. The 
conditions of today would require a period 
of service sufficient to maintain a well- 
trained Army—perhaps at least 2 years. 
There would also be required a permanent 
cadre composed of those who would remain 
in the armed services as a career to provide 
the older and highly trained men needed to 
add stability. 

To you who face the problems of State 
government, these are not new questions. 
The world situation of today has made na¬ 
tional security of greater importance than at 
any time in our peacetime history. More¬ 
over, the term national security somehow 
does not seem fully descriptive. Major war 
cannot come to the world anywhere in which 
we would not be involved. Therefore, since 
we want peace, we must now think in terms 
of international security. We, and those who 
believe as we do, must proceed with utmost 
dispatch to raise and equip the fighting 
forces which may make peace possible, but 
which, if war does come, will bring eai’ly 
victory. 

Throughout the free world we are accepted 
as a leader becavise the free peoples know 
they have nothing to fear from us. We are 
determined to be worthy of our leadership. 
We may have many differences among our¬ 
selves as we progress toward realization of a 
free world. However, Russia would be ill- 
advised if it believes that these differences 
shall ever cause us to fail or to falter in the 
cause to which we are committed. 


Yugoslavia Backs Appeal on Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

OP SOUTH CAKOLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of December 7,1950: 
Yugoslavia Backs Appeal on Korea—^En¬ 
dorses RE<auEST OF 13 Asian Nations That 
Thirty-EIGHTH Parallel Be Not Crossed 
BY Reds 

The Yugoslav Government wholeheartedly 
supports the appeal on Tuesday by United 
Nations representatives of 13 Asian nations 
to Communist China and the North Korean 
regime to announce publicly that their forces 
will not cross the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The first announcement of the Yugoslav 
position on this appeal came yesterday in 
an address by Dr. Ales Bebler, permanent 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Nations, who 
spoke in the afternoon at a luncheon under 
auspices of the Churchman Associates, Inc., 
at Town Hall, 123 West Forty-third Street. 

"This is our lac^t chance for a peaceful 
settlement which could last a while,’* Dr. 
Bebler declared, ‘^hat is why our Yugoslav 
delegation backs so heartily the move of the 
13 Asian nations last night.” 
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DAVQIB8 IN KOBBIlN SIT9AZX0N 

If iha Ohmeae commuziutB and North 
Edioana tried "to occupy the entire pemn« 
BUla of Korea, they nu^t create such an 
intemational teneioii that if it did not re¬ 
sult in war between the United Nations and 
the people of Cbma. it urould add so much 
to international tension that we would come 
cloeer to a new world war," he said. 

■This Is a great horror fiir us all," he oon- 
tmued. "This is the great need for which 
the united Nations has been founded. This 
IS the great thing lOr which we must fight. 
We hone humanity will not hate to go 
through the new expenenoe of a world war." 

The offloe of the Tugotlav delegation to 
the united Nations made public last night 
an statement on fhe Tugoelat pod- 

tlon. soying: 

"The Tugoalav delegation to the United 
Natione backs wholeheartedly the appeal 
made last night by 18 Asian delegationB to 
the Gtownmenie of the People's Bepublio of 
Korea and of the People's Republic of China 
to declare that their aimed forces will not 
ercsB the thiitv-elghth 

"We feel that such a step Is the best way 
to prevent the Korean conflict from spread- 
mg. The world has had ample oppartninlty 
to see that the Korean problem as a prob¬ 
lem of unification of the Korean Natian 
cannot be sOlTed by the use of anned force 
and that every attempt to do so leads fur¬ 
ther toward a general war. This has al¬ 
ways been the attitude of the Yugoslav dele¬ 
gation." 

siQAXXs VXBXV OT ouBumon 

In opening hla addreea, Dr. Behler toOk 
note of the presence of three members of a 
group of Amaricans compoeed of clergymen 
who vinted his country in 1847 bs guefte 
of the Yugoslav Ooveniment. Be told them 
that "your visit when our country was con¬ 
sidered part of a world hoetUe to the Uhxted 
States took great courage to find out the 
truth about Yugoslavia and tell that truth to 
the United States." 

The three at the luncheon were the Rev¬ 
erend Dr. Ouy Xmery Shipley, who was the 
group's spokesman, the Reverend Dr. Phillips 
Packer Slliott, who presided at the luncheon, 
and Dr. Bdunind Devol, physician, and the 
group's only lay member. 

Dr. Bebler echoed the plea of Dr. Josa 
VUten, deputy foielgn minister of Yugo- 
•lavis, who preceded him as s qpeaker, for 
"more MblndMiOhe-BoeaMS, more ttte-h-tftte 
eonversatlona, more undnunabo, calm, and 
factual analysla'* in a searoh for urgent ao- 
lutAons of world problems by the Uhited Na¬ 
tions. 

Dr. VUfan emphasised the aottvltles of 
the Uhlted Nations In economic and social 
apheres. Be said the "age-old problems of 
mankind, health and sickness, knowledge 
and Ignorance, prosperity, and poverty/’ had 
for the first time In history been taken up 
in the Beonomlc and Social Council and the 
aeoretaxlat **wlth the help of the world'e best 
eaperte, with the idea that these problems 
have to bo considered ss the oomraou proh- 
lims of the international oommunlty, for 
which a common solution must be found." 


Tito’s Brand of Commnnisni Seen Lesser of 
TwoEvOs 

OF RKA£ABKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or xAsaeaHTmms 

IN TBB HOUBB OF BBPBKSnWTATIVB B 
Tueadaif, December 12^ 1250 
LANE, M!r. i^peaker, under leave 
to extend my remai’ks in tlie Rncoan, I 


wish to Ixmhide herein an excellent news 
article which appeared in the columns of 
the Andover Townsman, Andover, Mass., 
on December 7, 1850, entitled ’Tito's 
Brand of Communism Seen Lesser of 
Two Evils.” I respectfully request per¬ 
mission to insert this item In the Con- 
GRxssioNAL Rxcobd at thls tone, since tbe 
House Is today considering the passage 
of XL B. 9853. whi6h la a bill to promote 
the foreign policy and provide for the de¬ 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States by funushtng emergency relief 
assistance to Yugoslavia This wnte-up 
by John PTsher Is a sincere and pointed 
reason or reasons whicdi I know may as¬ 
sist the memberdilp of the House in vot¬ 
ing for the passage of this legislation. It 
Is an excellent statement with a truthful 
analysis of out xuesent situation now 
existing between the Umted States, Bus- 
sla, and Yugoslavia. ortiole above- 
mentioned follows: 

Tbo's Bum car Coaomnsu Sm luam or 
Two Bvils 

A life pzaearver for amkiug Yugoslavia will 
contmua to ba a subject of debate, despite 
the suspicion and hostility toward Tito ez- 
'XHrasaed by uflusntiaX oosgressional leadsrt 
and many othcra. 

Already stopgap famlsa aid was sent by 
President Truman even before the Short see- 
Bion of oongrcea convened. But m additi o n 
to this food, western manufactured goods 
«iil eventually modem military equipment 
will be required to support Tito In hia strug¬ 
gle for lumval. 

The time has come for a reallstlo appraisal 
of our attitude toward this oantzoverslal 
figure 

A great many Americans are perplexed over 
the questum of assutmg an avowed Commu¬ 
nist, who not BO long ago imprlsonad a 
Oathdlio archbUhop and whose flyen shot 
down Amertcan planee. PubUo opanlcm re¬ 
coils at many of the brutal fbatoras of the 
Belgrade dictatordup—and Justly so. 

But a nation In Jeopardy often must 
dhooie the lesiier of two evils. Many wise 
Btatesmen Tnaintaln that Yugoslavia must 
not be ezaminod aeparatbly. It Should be 
oo&Blderod m relation to the whole Oommu- 
nist problem with Russia se tbe motivating 
force of this antloapitallst system. 

WXAKXNXNQ QBir OS SQVXex 

Uhpalatable oa all forms of modem Marx¬ 
ism are to demooratio IdoaUsts, none ooidd 
Immedlatidly endangor Aynenain survival 
were It not tor the dread power and the 
datennlnatton to destroy the Uhlted States 
held by the leaders of the Soviet Uhlon. 
These baleful men alone have the military 
mWt to menace the tree world. 

Anv DolUw that weakens tbetr srlp Is a 
measure of national security for the Uhlted 
Statee. Judged In this light, we stave off 
WB 2 >-or In tbe event of war odd 88 Yugoslav 
divlslonB to our aide—of we hold Tito'S head 
above the waves. 

Were the Amerlnan publlo better briefed 
on the Buaslan attitude toward Tito, it ooifid 
more readily understand why he Should not 
be allowod to go under. 

Voe several years It has been one of my 
editorial dutlea to read tbe world Oommu- 
nlst press and to koep tabs on Bad broad¬ 
casts. zn both medhuns tbe Tito chque—as 
Tltouts In all countries are described—la sso- 
ond only to the Uhlted States as tbs tazget 
for Bussta'a most vebsment hatred. 

The United Statee of Amerloa le the one 
farce now able to block Ruyuian domina t ion 
of the entire world. Tito—and the antt- 
Russian natlonallam which he lnsplre»-la 
the most ssarloue Intemsl threat to Soviet 
domination of Oommunlet satoUltes. 


' nroiSBc OBOPB up xv aa rwima 

Stalin knows that he dare not attempt to 
liquidate the united States unless he can be 
eure of a solid allianoe with Ohlna, Poland, 
and othar countnea behind the iron curtain. 
Be knows from recent staxtlmg experience 
that local Titoism—which placed national 
eeif-interest above Buselan impeniUism— 
cropp e d up m nearly every Communist Party 
outside the Soviet Uhion and, despite re¬ 
education programs and bloody purges, still 
persista. 

For example, Pzitof Lager, secratary of the 
Swoduh Oommunict Party, m a recent report 
to Moscow, admitted that Tito clique 
agents were pouonmg the znmds of Swed- 
diah Oommuniat InteUlgentsia. H to rl c h 
Fntn member of the Austrian Politburo, also 
reveala that vile dena of Titoists in Vienna 
pour out streams of anti-Soviet literature on 
dollar subsidies received from Amenesns. 

Bo long as Tito keeps cm his feet, anti- 
Bovict cxnmnunixts everywhere will be en- 
oouraged to balk Russian. Belfishness; a seif- 
iShnese Whose most sinister mamf estation Is 
mlhtory agression. 

It Infuriates Russian Oommunlsts to have 
Tito ttiaintoin that they, the Bussians, are 
MDuxiet heretlOB because they contravene 
Marxti principles to respect the ngbts and 
Independence of smaU nations Buch charges 
undermine the faith of non-Busslan Reds 
everywhere. 

uinxiD exam am jamoam acoscxiw 

Moscow also explodes In anger every time 
the united Statee movee closer to Yugoslavia. 
The Kremlm csloulates that without our aid, 
Tito might not be able to ward off famine, 
resulting from this yeafe crop failure, and 
the consequent eoonomio depression in which 
revolt ccnild succeed. 

The drought, the worst In Yugoslav hlstozy, 
and the inflatioa of the dinar have seriously 
ourtsiled the peasant oontnbutlons to the 
nation's food supply. Aonordlng to BSlgroAe 
ofllolal figuree, the com harvest Is 85 percent 
below that of 1948 and eugar Is even lower. 
Fodder ie so scarce that fanners are slaugh^ 
tenng thev cattle and selling the meat In the 
black market. Bven Tito disoloeee that grain 
bliie wm be bare by Fsbruary 

When It was annotmead that the United 
States would Ship emsrgeney food. Ruselsn 
propaganda dsedarsd that Tito had dollb- 
erately planned to rain the peaaanta and 
that now, by accepting ATnerinau grain, be 
was purposely binding Yugoslavia to the "war 
chariot of the Amenoan Imperialists, who 
wUl profit to the extent of millions of dOUaxs 
from the starvation of the Yugoslav people. 
This is the foul crime for which the Yugoslav 
people will call their hangmen to account." 
xusBuar A um nrs at wokk 

An ominous oonsequenoe of the crop fall- 
xoe has been a revival of orgaaiaed revolu¬ 
tion. Numerous consplraoua alrsady have 
been nipped In the bud by Bankovlch hard- 
boiled secret poUoe. 

Belgrade acousee several captured outlawa 
of bshog mezubors of the Soviet Army. Al¬ 
though antl-OonimunlBt natlonaUsta, as wOU 
as pro-Sovlst Rods, deny this particular 
chsjq^, there la no doubt that Ruaolan agents 
along the boarder and Inside tbe country are 
inatlgatmg revolt. 

"Our goal," frankly admits Fero Fopivoda, 
writing in the official Oomlnfoorm paper, **l8 
to overthrow tbe counterrevolutionary. Fas¬ 
cist Tito dUque." 

In an effort to Justify rebSlUon by proving 
the Tito brand of communism la spuzlova, 
Pqplvoda aueges that Tito, during tbe war, 
Bdhsmed with British and American agents 
to get rid Of orthodox comimiTiism "Due to 
the foiq ind orlmliial actions of Tito and hu 
Anglo-Affierlosn instruotozs/' he adds, *'more 
than 10,000 of the prewar pfurty memberablp 
of 18,000 were killsd." 

"Beoause of this Fasdat tenror, the leader¬ 
ship of the Ocanmunist Party fedl into the 
hands of splsc, ocsaartni, and IxnperiollBt 
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liirelings. The people realize that Yugo- 
slavia can be wrested from the clutches of 
imperialists only by overthrowing the Fascist 
regime.” 

So it*s either support Marxist Tito or see 
him. replaced by another Communist sworn 
to enmity against the United States. 


Let the Punishment Fit the Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GORDON L McBONOUGH 

OF CALIFOnNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
defeat of our Armed Forces in Korea, the 
greatest military defeat in our history, is 
the undeniable result of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s persistent and fal¬ 
lacious policy and defunct judgment of 
appeasement and containment of com¬ 
munism in China which has brought the 
greatest humiliation and loss of prestige 
the United States has ever suffered. 

No one can today accurately appraise 
or estimate the terrible drastic futui'e 
this defeat portends for the United States 
and the rest of the world. 

Acheson stands indicted as a complete 
failure in the performance of his duties 
and in the execution and administration 
of his great responsibility as Secretary of 
State before the American people. 

Acheson has been aided and abetted, 
supported and encouraged by President 
Truman, who has directed and approved 
his actions and who is responsible for 
his appointment and his remaining in 
the important office of Secretary of 
State. President Truman is, therefore, 
equally responsible for the greatest hu¬ 
miliation and military defeat this Na¬ 
tion has suffered in the Korean War, 
which President Truman declared and 
committed the United States to prose¬ 
cute without the consent or approval of 
the Congress. 

We Members of Congress cannot per¬ 
mit this faulty judgment and demoral¬ 
izing, degenerating administration of 
the executive branch of our Govern¬ 
ment to continue. The people of this 
Nation have exhausted their patience. 
They are angry, they are fearful of the 
survival of the Umted States as the 
great and powerful Nation it has always 
been and as it emerged the greatest Na¬ 
tion in the world following World War 

n. 

We Members of Congress, responsible 
as we are to the people of the Nation, 
must give heed to their demands. Let 
us not forget, and let the day never come 
when this Nation is not governed by 
the consent of the governed. That 
means that we are the responsible rep¬ 
resentatives of the people who sent us 
here by and with their consent and ap¬ 
proval. 

That also means in my opinion that 
we should demand by resolution that 
President Truman speedily rem:>ve Dean 
Acheson from the office of Secretary of 
State and if he fails to do that, that im¬ 
peachment proceedings be instituted to 
remove both Acheson and Truman. 


The people of this Nation will hold 
the Congress responsible if this is not 
done. They will not be satisfied with 
anything less. 


Fascism and Commiinism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the ablest of our younger American 
authors is Peter Viereck, associate pro¬ 
fessor of history at Mount Holyoke Col¬ 
lege. A historian of the first rank and 
the 1949 winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry, Dr. Viereck is also a brilliant 
wiiter of books and essays on political 
subjects. 

With the permission of the House. I 
am inserting as a part of my remarks, 
first, an article by Dr. Viereck which ap¬ 
peared on October 26, 1950, in the New 
York Herald Tribune and, second, a let¬ 
ter dated November 3, 1950, from Dr. 
Viereck to the editor of the same news¬ 
paper. 

The article and letter are as follows: 

Fascism and Communism—^Professor Vie¬ 
reck Says Both Must Be Fought in Amer¬ 
ica’s POLITICAL Warfare 
To the New York Herald tribune: 

The time has come for press and pulpit 
to speak out an unpopular truth, evaded hy 
those who depend on votes and popularity. 
The blunt fact is that too many Americans 
are forgetting the central emotional and 
Intellectual experience of our era; the cru¬ 
sade—let us not be ashamed of so uncynical 
a word—the great crusade against Nazi in¬ 
humanity. This tmy, almost invisible moral 
flaw is a focal infection poisoning our body 
politic. 

It is likewise poisoning our relations with 
Europe. The Communist big lie, that Amer¬ 
ica backs only reactionaries or Fascists, has 
not convinced Europe's non-Communists. 
But it has left them with the uneasy feeling 
of a wife whose husband is accused of in¬ 
fidelity. Though believing nary a word of it, 
she craves constant reassurance. We have 
not sufficiently reassured a Hitler-ravaged 
Europe of our anti-fascism. Ihis is the 
greatest weakness in our psychological war¬ 
fare. It undermines the Atlantic Pact and 
is used by Communists to neutralize two 
different non-Communist groups: 

1. First, the herd of defeatists, the non- 
Communist—sometimes capitalist—appeas¬ 
ers of Russia. Their democratic indignation 
against the sole arsenal of democracy, their 
virtuous lament about ‘^reactionary America” 
with its imaginary “Fascist witch-hunt 
against liberals” is an impertinence conceal¬ 
ing a loss of nerve. Their sophistry of 
equating .Russia and America as equally im¬ 
perialistic is an unconscious alibi-in-advance 
for panicky futile neutrality; perhaps even 
for lucrative collaboration with an awaited 
Red army. 

2. The second group is Europe’s finest— 
the graduates of the anti-Nazi underground, 
whose gallantry a dozen Btoshall plans can¬ 
not repay. As shown by Mayor Reuter’s role 
in West Berlin, these Influential leaders can 
raise the anti-Soviet morale of Europe over¬ 
night. Only their prestige and magnetism 
can inspire the needed self-sacrifice for our 


side. But first we must wm their full trust. 
In the New York Herald Tribune of Octo¬ 
ber 1 this was stressed in a sensationally 
important letter from Count Max Salvador!, 
the famous underground hero who para¬ 
chuted behind Mussolini’s lines and whose 
voice of urgent warning represents nullions 
of his fellow veterans of the underground. 
The Voice of America must do more to per¬ 
suade them of our fidelity to the anti-Fascist 
sacrament that united them and us before 
1945. Our foreign policy must also take 
them into account by reversing our decision 
to end denazification trials in Germany. (I 
refer to the underground of genuine demo¬ 
crats, not to those who served Hitler obse¬ 
quiously so long as Russia was his ally. 
The proper adjective for Communists is not 
anti-Fascist but Stalinist Fascist.) 

In 1945 General Patton forced undemo¬ 
cratic Germans to see with their ov/n eyes 
the skeletons in a local concentration camp. 
In 1950 democratic but forgetful Americans 
ought to force themselves to think of these 
skeletons. Only five brief years ago nazism 
was still gassing innocent millions and turn¬ 
ing their fat into soap, their gold teeth into 
foreign exchange. When American soldiers 
put a stop to this pastime, so that Western 
Europe today is free, did they “die in vain” 
for “stupid idealism?” So says the new 
school that blames today’s Soviet menace 
on our war with Germany. But Russia’s 
ideology and growing strength made her 
expansion inevitable in any case. Only our 
learning the price of isolationism and ap¬ 
peasement the hard way against Hitler has 
educated us into our timely Atlantic Pact 
and Korean intervention against Stalin. If, 
through too narrow a version of anticom¬ 
munism, America now minimizes its anti- 
Hitler war, it minimizes the noblest and 
wisest act in its history. “Who,” to echo 
the chant of the Charles Beard school, “got 
us into war?” As a historian, I wish the 
answer were: 

“It is we, the American people, who got 
ourselves m. We got in because we happen 
to be human beings and, therefore, preju¬ 
diced against tyrants and torturers. Be¬ 
cause we are the product of 2,000 years of 
Christian and Hellenic traditions, compared 
with which Hitlerism was an obscene word 
scrawled on the walls of civilization, which 
had to be wiped off. Because we are our 
brother’s keeper. Because—despite Hitler’s 
and Stalin’s appeasers—this small globe can 
no longer be half-slave, half-free.” 

Unfortunately for America’s claim to great¬ 
ness, the above is not a sufficient answer to 
why we got in. We had no choice but to 
fight because Japan attacked us, and Ger¬ 
many declared war. * * * Suppose Japan 
had not attacked. Further, suppose our 
isolationists had won our elections and had 
accepted their humble niche in a Hitler- 
ruled world, as some anti-Communists now 
advocate. Our Nation would have disinte¬ 
grated, morally and materially. Evidence of 
this is the partial disintegration that was 
already taking place before Pearl Harbor re¬ 
stored American unity. The issue of 1939-41 
was liow to halt, before too late, the “mein 
kampf” program of Germany, mistress of 
the globe by the victorious sword of a master 
race. How did America react to this issue? 

On the one hand, America’s anti-Fascist 
majority guarded the light in those three 
dark years. But let us unflinchingly recall 
the other, more embarrassing aspect of our 
own country. While Paris fell and London 
reeled, a propaganda machine. Ironically 
named America First, was advocating neu¬ 
trality toward monsters whose mass murders 
were unequaled in history and whose victory 
would hardly have left America unmolested. 
(The majority of isolationists and America 
Firsters were men of personal integrity, un¬ 
justly slandered as Nazis. Nevertheless what 
counts historically, as with Henry Wallace’s 
194a campaign, is: Who was the real gainer 
from their misdirected love of peace?) With 
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a nudge of vulgar knowmgness, our largest 
circulating newspapers advocated the realism 
of making a deal with the wave of the fu¬ 
ture, otherwise known as the bitch-goddess 
Success. 

It v^as as if the vermin of a thousand 
drains had crept up into the sunlight and 
were basking there. A fifth-column maga¬ 
zine, legally circulated, advertised a new kind 
of blackjack, quaintly called the kike-killer. 
German bundists held joint meetings with 
nativists Ku Klux Klan to make the world 
unsafe for democracy. An un-Christian 
cleric, with a radio and newspaper audience 
of millions, was caught plagiarizing whole 
passages of Goebbels, but went right on in¬ 
citing to pogroms and civil war, publishing 
the Elders of Zion forgeries and threatening 
American democracy with what he called 
the Franco way. (Had Hitler won, had we 
entered too late to stop him, then these ter¬ 
rorists might now be ruling the United 
States ) One morning the police discov¬ 
ered—have we forgotten this toothat a 
Hitlsr-worshipmg gang of dead-end kids, 
frenzied by Christmn-front propaganda, were 
stocking a secret arsenal of bombs and dyna¬ 
mite against Jews and Communists. Mean- 
v^lnle, the Communists themselves, during 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, outshrilled Hitler in 
calling cur leaders anti-German warmongers. 

In retrospect, all these forgotten realities 
look like a surrealist dream. Surely this was 
not our own lifetime. Surely these stories are 
the quaint papyrus of some little comic- 
opera kingdom that died of its own sordid¬ 
ness and silliness a dozen centuries ago. 
Meanwhile, 5,000,000 victims were roasting in 
the crematories, * * * 

Today whenever Americans pardon Nazi 
criminals in Germany or award an official 
Library of Congress prize to a Jew-baiting 
Fascist traitor (as if poetry were exempt from 
ethics') or elect to public office racist agi¬ 
tators, then Europeans tend to assume the 
motive is lack of democracy or even is facism. 
Thsir assumption Is incorrect. America’s real 
sin is a subtler one: indifference. In our vast 
anti-Fascist majority, this postwar indiffer¬ 
ence to fascism stems not from lack of 
democracy, which America practices sin¬ 
cerely, but from what Dante calls moral sloth. 

Moral sloth is hardly an auspicious atmos¬ 
phere for effective anticommunism. Only 
the spirit that stopped Hitler can stop Stalin. 
Anti-fascism is creative humaneness, the 
answer of human dignity to brute force. A 
rebirth of the anti-Fascist spirit will be the 
salvation of the west, the answer to Spang¬ 
ler’s pessimism. The sacrament of 1939-45, 
its exaltation and dedication, must not be¬ 
come mere lip service to freedom; it must 
again, in Wordsworth’s phrase, be “felt along 
the heart.” Without it, we can preach our 
anti-communism to Europe and Asia “with 
the tongues of men and aafgels’’ and yet have 
no more effect than “a sounding brass,’’ “a 
tinkling cymbal ” 

When a Fascist Franco or a domestic Nazi 
like Gerald K. Smith, a charming Vichy dip¬ 
lomat, or an efficient Nazi general step for¬ 
ward with an expectant smile to offer us their 
services against Communism, coyly impre- 
sarioed by those patriots of the yellow press 
who were Isolationist toward Hitler and in¬ 
terventionist toward Stalin, then let public 
opinion—no longer amused—thunder back 
at the whole crew of them: “Crawl under 
your stones again; we do not want youl” 
Memories of the battle against Fascist ap¬ 
peasement by America’s bipartisan Interven¬ 
tionists in 1939-41 must today reunite con¬ 
servative and liberal America as the battle of 
Agincourt united England on St. Crispin’s 
Day: 

“He, that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends 

>fi « « 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themcclves accurccd they were 
not here; 


And hold their manhoods cheap, while any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s 
day.” 

For hfe in human society is an unending 
St. Crispin’s Day, no meaningless vanity of 
ego and mean-spirited self-interest, but a 
battle where every slightest political act is a 
responsibility of infinite moral significance, 
Petes Viereck. 

Harwichport, Mass, October 19, 1950. 

The Etpiics op Ezra Pound 
T o the New York Herald Tribune 

The position of really serious, non-Philis¬ 
tine opponents of the Bollingen Award gets 
so misrepiesented in most periodicals that 
the following must be stressed* None of us 
(with one overpublicized exception) was im¬ 
pugning the committee’s motives nor indict¬ 
ing all modern poetry. For us the issue is 
whether, as some “new critics” believe, form 
and technique can be considered apart from 
content and meaning Thus, in the Atlan¬ 
tic Monthly, October 1949, I protested vigor¬ 
ously against articles absurdly accusing the 
Bollingen committee of Fascist sympathies 
and concluded. “The sympathies of the com¬ 
mittee were not with Pound’s politics but 
with the widely held unhistoncal and un- 
psychological argument that artistic form 
can be consideied. apart from its content and 
moral meaning.” 

No thought control, there must be no cen¬ 
sorship of Pound’s right to publish anything 
v/hatever. But must he also get a govern¬ 
ment-connected prize for it? Perhaps yes, 
if it were for his brilliant, earlier,, more dis¬ 
tinguished works. Unfortunately tins hon¬ 
orably motivated award was solely for one 
book, his Pisan Cantos. 

Poems of esthetic intention must be judged 
only esthetically, regardless of their author’s 
politics. But Pound’s pnze-wmnmg Pisan 
Cantos are not intended as purely esthetic. 
Theirs is a political message that Mussolini 
was martyred and World War II caused by 
Jews; “the goyim” (non-Jews) “go to sal¬ 
able slaughter” for “the yidd * * Da¬ 

vid rex the prime s. o. h.” This is politics, 
not serious poetry, and hence not exempt 
from America’s ethical, nonesthetic condem¬ 
nation. Whether from a fashionable cote¬ 
rie-protected poet or a mere “low-brow” Ger¬ 
ald K. Smith, such influential racists propa¬ 
ganda against World War II must be pro¬ 
tested by those to whom a simple human 
compassion for Hitler’s millions of tortured 
victims is the deepest emotional and moral 
experience of our era. What, indeed, is cur 
very necessary zeal against communism but 
this same heart-breaking distress over inhu¬ 
manity? 

Peter Viereck. 

Harv.^ichport, Mass., Nov. 3, 1950. 


Tito Says HeTl Back UN Decision in Event 
of Conflict With Red China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

. OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Deoertiber 12, 1950 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of November 7,1960: 
Tito Says He’ll Back UN Decision in Event 
OF Conflict With Red China 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia, November 6 —If 
complications arising from the Korean War 


should result in an outbreak of hostilities be¬ 
tween the United States and Communist 
China, Marshal Tito said this evening, Yugo¬ 
slavia will adhere to any United Nations defi¬ 
nition as to which was the aggressor nation 
and will abide by the ensuing action voiced 
by that international body. 

Yugoslavia’s Premier was definite in this 
assertion In an interview with this cor¬ 
respondent, he said that it was still difficult 
to assess the attitude on Korea of Mao Tse- 
tung's Chinese Communist government. He 
added that not even the United States ap¬ 
peared to have adopted any precise stand yet; 
that he was not m a position to gage the 
accuiacy of reports from Korea or to evalu¬ 
ate the scops of the situation. 

The marshal was asked what his country’s 
stand would foe should a deteriorating situa¬ 
tion bring about hostilities between the 
United States and Communist China. He 
replied: 

“My attitude is, of course, the same as that 
of our delegation to the United Nations. 
If such a situation as you mention should 
develop, we would take a stand against any 
and all aggression I should not like to be 
misunderstood. It is the United Nations it¬ 
self v;hich must decide who is the aggressor. 
Our stand will be the same—that of the 
United Nations. We will adhere to that 
foody's decision,” 

Marshal Tito recalled that his country had 
agreed to recognize the Chinese Communist 
Government and had evinced a desire to ex¬ 
change envoys with Peiping There had been 
no reply from China, but he said he could 
judge from the Communist Chinese press 
that Mr. Mao’s attitude was not very friend¬ 
ly. To this he added: 

“We know why. It is the same in the case 
of all countries having a close relationship 
with the Soviet Union. They all have a uni¬ 
form policy on Yugoslavia, because Soviet 
policy toward this country has not changed, 
and they cannot have an independent view.” 

Internationally speaking, these statements 
by Marshal Tito have an exceptional im¬ 
portance because, as he commented, Yugo¬ 
slavia remains a truly Communist state 
based upon the tenets of Marx and. Lenin, 
although opposed to-the efforts by the Soviet 
Union to revise those preeepts. Further¬ 
more, It may be recalled that Yugoslavia, 
with 32 divisions, has the largest army in 
the part of Europe outside the Soviet orbit. 

TITO WOULD KEEP OBLIGATION 

The marshal was asked whether Yugoslavia 
would be prepared to earmark certain of 
her armed forces to be placed at the perma¬ 
nent disposal of the United Nations to com¬ 
bat aggression when and where it might 
occur. 

“This means a matter for the future,” he 
replied. “When our country undertakes an 
obligation, it keeps it. Our country is not 
very enthusiastic about symbolic help, be¬ 
cause it means nothing and can only lead 
to trouble. I can only confirm Kardelj’s 
stand at the United Nations. [Dr. Edward 
Kardelj, Yugoslav Foreign Minister, has sup¬ 
ported United Nations decisions on Korea.] 

Marshal Tito continued: 

“The character of aggression must be de¬ 
fined. We are on the side of th*. le countries 
that oppose aggression as formulated by the 
United Nations, Thus our stand is clear.” 

During the interview, which lasted an 
hour and a half, Marshal Tito spoke with 
complete frankness on a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects. His views were expressed in Serbo- 
Croatian and translated by a government in¬ 
terpreter, taut it was evident that the Mar¬ 
shal’s knowledge of English is now fairly 
considerable. 

He looked healthy and fit, unworried by 
the cares occasioned by the Comlnform's po¬ 
litical war against Yugoslavia, its economic 
blockade, or the difficult food situation 
caused by this year’s drought. 
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Wearing a gray army uniform -witlx red 
stripes on his trousers, and no decorations* 
he talked -with great cordiality and openness. 

The discussion took place m his home in 
a Belgrade suburb, an tinpretentious villa. 
Coffee, plum brandy, and Macedonian cigar ^ 
ettes were served. Two dogs, an Alsatian 
that he got from the retreating Germans 
during the war and a bird dog, wandered 
about the antechambers. Beside his desk 
stood a bust of Lenm—and none of Gen¬ 
eralissimo Stalin. 

Aside from expressing his views on the 
far eastern crisis, the marshal made the 
following points: 

1. Yugoslavia has no desire to retain the 
Greek children who \7ere brought to the 
country during Greece^s civil war, and Bel¬ 
grade hopes that the International Red Cross 
can supervise the return of those children 
desired by their parents. 

2. Yugoslavia has no territorial claims 
upon Greek Macedonia, nor does she desire 
frontier alterations, but she would wish to 
see certain minority rights granted to the 
Slavonic elements in that territory. 

3. If It is in the interest of international 
relationships and will not cause unrest 
among Yugoslavia's internal population, the 
Belgrade government will release Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac, at present imprisoned as 
a war criminal. The possibility of releasing 
the cleric exists now. He might be sent to a 
monastery, or there could be another solu¬ 
tion, but he would not be permitted to serve 
as a prelate in the country. 

4. Yugoslavia is ready to purchase arms 
from the western powers for national de¬ 
fense, and in an emergency would ask for 
material aid wherever she could obtain it. 

5. Despite Moscow's propaganda, Yugo¬ 
slavia does not consider that the Marshall 
plan has been catastrophic for Europe; in¬ 
stead, it has afforded great help to certain 
countries, such as Italy and France. 

6. While the tempo of the Yugoslav revo¬ 
lution has in no sense slowed, a broad new 
amnesty of political prisoners will soon be 
forthcoming. 

TRANSIT TO GREECE HOPEB FOR 

Of relations v/ith Greece, Marshal Tito 
said: 

'"Railway communications between the two 
countries have not yet been established, but 
it is not our fault. We have sought to re¬ 
store them, in order to use our free zone In 
in the port of {Salonika. I hope this matter 
will soon be settled with the Greek Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Talking In extreme temperate terms of 
Greece, Marshal Tito indicated that he was 
anxious for a settlement of the outstanding 
questions. He would like the Red Cross, 
with ite great reputation, to handle the re¬ 
patriation of Greek children whose parents 
wish their return. It is necessary for the 
Red Cross to supervise this, he said, because 
of the Cominform’s propaganda allegations 
that Yugoslavia is turning over to “Fascist 
reactionaries” children whose parents were 
in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and other lands 
under Soviet control. 

“As far as Macedonia Is concerned, we have 
not asked for, nor do we consider request¬ 
ing, revision of the existing order. We do 
think of the Slavic minority in Greece. It 
does exist, and we cannot allow that subject 
to be forgotten—first, for reasons of prin¬ 
ciple; and second, because the Oominform, 
especially Bulgaria, continually attacks us on 
thi.5 Issue, But we have in mind no terri¬ 
torial claims. In contrast, Bulgaria, with the 
full knowledge of the Soviet Union, has pre¬ 
tentions on Yugoslav Macedonia." 

On Albania, he said: 

“Press reports that Soviet experts and In¬ 
structors are being sent there are based upon 
fact. But they cannot create a large army 
there because the country is too small. They 
are certainly strengthening Albania’s econ¬ 
omy for their own purposes, Albania con^ 
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tinues to behave provocatively upon our 
border and to shoot across at our patrols. 
Furthermore, Tirana is making plain again 
its designs on the Kossovo ahd Metchije re¬ 
gions of Yugoslavia.” 

On the question of Austria and Greece as 
neighbors, he declared: 

“We are ready any day to normalize rela¬ 
tionships They are not bad right now with 
Austria, and are improving daily. We hope 
the same will occur with Greece and I think 
that will be soon, although to date there has 
been little understanding on the part of 
Athens.” 


Complete Preparedness 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent is¬ 
sue of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass.; 

Russia's Real Aim 

The Russians mean to conquer us. 

They have been announcing that inten¬ 
tion in thftir writings for a long time, just as 
Hitler did in his book, Mem Kampf. Un¬ 
happily, too many of us have not wanted to 
face this brutal truth. 

Now events in Korea and elsewhere In the 
world are compelling us to accept it as the 
great cardinal fact governing our lives. 

Russian talk of peace is meaningless. It 
is contradicted by Communist action in Ko¬ 
rea and Communist action in the United 
Nations. When the chips were down on a 
UN resolution that would have promoted 
early peace m Korea Russia voted “no ” 

The Kremlin has no idea of negotiating 
a lasting peace or any other kind of settle¬ 
ment that would hamper its plan for global 
conquest, Russian leaders believe Commu¬ 
nist society represents the wave of the fu¬ 
ture and that we in the west are a dying civ¬ 
ilization. So frevently are they convinced 
of this that they are never troubled for long 
by individual reverses. They believe time 
works for them. 

Obviously that doesn’t mean they’re con¬ 
tent to sit back passively and wait for us 
to crumble They exert a constant pres¬ 
sure against us, probing for weak spots. 
That’s why they went mto Korea in the 
first place; they had it marked as a soft 
point. 

It should be abundantly plain to every 
American, furthermore that every Soviet suc¬ 
cess emboldens Moscow to more daring ad¬ 
ventures. 

Most important of all, it brings nearer the 
day when Soviet rulers may be willing to 
undertake a decisive phase in their strug¬ 
gle with the West. No men undertake a war 
unless they think they have a good chance 
to wm it. The critical moment is the one 
when they at Last believe their prospects 
are bright. 

Knowing all this about the Russians, what 
must we do? First, we must divest ourselves 
once and for all of wishful thinking about 
the likelihood Russia will change its ob¬ 
jectives. The Kremlin’s purpose is unal¬ 
terable—^to destroy us—and everything it 
does serves that end and no other. 

We must then resolve to do everything 
possible to compel Russia to postpone the 
decision that means general war. That 
means a high state of military preparedness 
for ourselves and our Allies, real protection 
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both for America and the crucial industry 
of Western Europe, It means accepting 
controls, sacrifices, hardships at home 
We do not have much time to make up 
our minds to do this. The areas of the world 
left to free men are diminishing. Our chief 
military advantages—the A-bomb and a 
strategic air force—also are diminishing 
relatively as Russian power gams 
The price of failure to do all these things 
now—while the Russians presumably are 
still deferring the big decision—^will be 
wholesale war. 

We might get it anyway. It might come 
through accident or Soviet miscalculation 
of our strength and theirs Or Moscow might 
conclude that a long stalemate induced by 
our growing power would ultimately work 
to the ruin of Communist leaders. They 
might in desperation choose a war of doubt¬ 
ful outcome rather than risk their necks at 
home by waiting too long. 

These eventualities we cannot guard 
against. But in duty to ourselves and free 
people everywhere, we must behave as if 
accident and mistake will not govern. We 
must act to show the men in the Kremlin 
that they cannot wm. Or to put it a better 
way, that we will not be defeated. 


Masonic Address by Hon. Burnet R. 
Maybank, oJ South Carolina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there he printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an ad¬ 
dress I delivered at Landmark Lodge, No. 
76, Ancient Free Masons, at the one 
hundredth anniversary meeting oi the 
lodge, in Charleston, S. C., December 11, 
1050. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Tonight we honor ourselves by gathering 
here to honor some of the early craftsmen 
who helped to build the noble structure of 
Masonry in South Carolina. 

It is a noble structure, and we, who are the 
beneficiaries of the work done by these pio¬ 
neers, may sometimes forget the debt of 
honor and gratitude that we owe to them. It 
is most appropriate, therefore, that we take 
time out from our bttsy activities and re¬ 
sponsibilities to pay tribute to the services of 
the members of Landmark Lodge, No. 76, An¬ 
cient Free Masons, which was organized 100 
years ago tonight. 

Celebrations of this sort are only partially 
successful if they only look backward and 
contemplate what has been done in the past. 

It is equally important that, as we honor 
and admire the accomplishments of our 
predecessors we draw inspiration and courage 
from those accomplishments as a part of our 
own equipment to carry on the work they 
have pioneered. We can honor them, of 
course, by taking part in this celebration and 
in discussing what they have done for Ma¬ 
sonry in South Carolina, and particularly in 
considering the unfavorable conditions they 
often encountered; but we can pay to them 
a more sincere tribute and prove ourselves 
more worthy to wear their mantle by basing 
our future activities and efforts upon a firm¬ 
er understanding and appreciation of the 
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loyrdty and dc^^otion that charactenasd their 
£jei'vices and made of their achievements the 
record we aie here to pay tribute to tonight. 

Theie has long been controversy as to the 
ori£in of Masonly In the eighteenth cen- 
tuiV. s-hd in the first half of the nineteenth, 
Maconic writeis laid great stiess upon the 
pornoie origin of the society in the remote 
ages of the past. Later receaich has tended 
to show that most of these claims to the 
legendaiy antiquity of the order are without 
dchnive histor-cal basis, but they are inter¬ 
esting Besides, theie may be some truth m 
some of them, because there aie many facts 
in human history that cannot be definitely 
established by scientific methods, but neither 
can they be definitely disproved. 

Among these legendary claims to the an¬ 
cient origin of the Masonic fraternity is one 
to the efiect that the hisrory of the human 
race was the story of Masonry, beginning 
with the migration from the Carden of Eden. 
Others have claimed that the society is the 
successor of ancient mysteries coming from 
the oriental peoples. Another theory is that 
the rites of Masonry played a part m the 
construction of the Temple of Solomon. Still 
others have held that the order had its be¬ 
ginnings m the civil strifes in Great Britain 
m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Encyclopedia Americana says that the 
consensus of reliable historical opinion af¬ 
firms that the premier Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land, organized on June 24, 1717, ‘hs the 
mother of all regular Masonic lodges of the 
three craft degrees, and, therefore, peculiar 
interest centers m the landmarks, legends, 
and authentic narratives pertaining to the 
English rite itself, as well as the American 
rite, the daughter thereof, so to speak ” 

Regardless, however, of the antiquity of 
the origin of "i’reemasonry, it is a fraternity 
composed always of men of leadership and 
influence in their communities—men who 
contribute to the upbuilding and advance¬ 
ment of the educational, religious, and cul¬ 
tural interests of their communities. 

In taking part in activities of this sort, 
it IS to be noted that members of the Ma¬ 
sonic fraternity always utilize the outstand¬ 
ing Masonic quality of fralermty. Masons 
recognize the value of cooperation, of work¬ 
ing together in undertakings that are for 
the good of all. They are, therefore, always 
to be found supporting the leading move¬ 
ments designed to contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of conditions and the development of 
their home towns and their States, These 
activities they carry on, not as Masons, but as 
citizens v/ho have adopted the high prin¬ 
ciples of Masonry and have made them a part 
of their equipment for doing their share in 
civic undertakings—equipment that lifts 
them above the level of selfish and m’ercen- 
ary motives. 

The first lodge of Masons in South Caro¬ 
lina was organized in Charleston on October 
28, 1730. This was just 19 years after the 
organization of the premier grand lodge in 
England, which is referred to as “the mother 
of all regular Masonic lodges of the three 
craft degrees.” For many years there were 
two grand lodges in South Carolina. One 
was the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient 
and Honorable Society of Free Masons, and 
the other was the Grand Lodge of Ancient 
York Masons for the State of South Carolina. 
Between these two organizations much dis¬ 
cord and dissencion developed, which did 
neither any good. 

One of the outstanding incidents growing 
out of this rivalry occurred in connection 
with the visit of George Washington to South 
Carolina in "791, shortly after he became 
President. On his arrive! in Charleston the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons wrote 
him a letter expressing respect for his pub¬ 
lic and private character, as well as the rela¬ 
tion in which he stood with the brethren 
of the society. Tho letter contained this 
concluding paragraph: 


“With fervent zeal for your happiness, we 
pray that a life so dear to the bosom of this 
society, and to society in general, may be 
long, very long preserved; and, when you 
leave the tempoial symbolic ledges of this 
woild, may you be receive^ xn the Celestial 
Lodge of light and perfection, where the 
Gland I^Iaster Archicect of the universe 
presides.” 

No such recognition was accorded General 
Washington by the Ancient and Accepted 
Masons. And after V/asliington’s death m 
17S9, a CIVIC procession in his honor took 
place in Charleston, in which 250 members 
of the Ancient York Masons took part, but 
there is no lecord of any recognition of 
Washington as a Mason by the Ancient and. 
Accepted Masons 

Albert G l^fackey, for many years an officer 
of Landmark Ledge, m his History of Free¬ 
masonry in South Carolina, refers to the 
bitter feud between the Ancient and Ac¬ 
cepted Masons and the Ancient Yorks, point¬ 
ing out that each denied the legitimacy and 
the regularity of the other, and that each 
grand lodge fostered a hostile feeling towaid 
the other. And Mackey expi esses the view 
that the failure or refusal of the grand 
lodge of Ancient and Accepted Masons to 
participate in the ceremonies in honor of 
Washington is to be attributed to the fact 
that he was an Ancient York Mason, and 
that his masonic claim was not recognized 
by the Ancient and Accepted Masons They 
mourned him as citizens, but could not 
admit his right to masonic funeral honors. 
In this, Mackey holds, they were consistent. 
Neither the fear of unpopularity nor the per¬ 
suasions of patriotism would permit them to 
abandon the ground they had taken, along 
With their mother lodge in England, that 
all Ancient York Masons were irregular and 
clandestine. 

The masonic feuds in Charleston played 
a part also in the visit of Marquis de La¬ 
fayette in 1825. The marquis had been in¬ 
formed of the differences, and avoided of¬ 
fending either of them by pleading lack 
of time to accept or take part in any cere¬ 
monies in his honor. 

This rivalry between the two grand lodges 
was directly responsible for the organization 
of Landmark Lodge, No. 76. It became so 
bitter at times that prominent members of 
each faction recognized the necessity for a 
reconciliation and union of the two as the 
only means of preserving effective Masonry 
in South Carolina. An effort was made to 
effect such a reconciliation as a result of 
which a special communication of the grand 
lodge was held on December 11, 1850, at 
which a warrant of constitution v/as granted 
to John Alexander Gyles, Theodore S. Gour- 
din, and William Allston Gourdin “to open 
and hold a lodge to be designated as Land¬ 
mark Lodge, No. 76, under our jurisdiction, 
at Charleston, in the State of South Caro¬ 
lina, or within three miles of the same.” 
It was to be a lodge “to which all Masons 
might look for guidance and instruction in 
the true and undefiled work of the craft,” 

The new ledge faced a delicate situation 
in undertaking to compose the differences 
that divided Charleston Masonry for so 
many years. It was highly successful during 
its first 10 years, but when the War Be¬ 
tween the States broke out most of tho mem¬ 
bers of Landmark took part in the conflict, 
from which many never returned. A dis¬ 
pensation was obtained in 1862 which per¬ 
mitted the lodge to suspend for 2 years, and 
as the temple was within range of Vnion 
shells, the records and other effects were sent 
to Columbia for safekeeping. They were 
stolen or burned when Sherman entered, 
and destroyed Columbia. 

In July 1866 a few members who had sur¬ 
vived the war undertook to restore the lodge. 
They were denied a dispensation to reopen 
the lodge until dues to the grand lodge 
were paid. The amount involved was be¬ 


tween $30 and $70, a sum v;hich the members 
could not pay A loan w’^as arranged, the 
dues were ppid, and Landmaik Lodge was 
restored to active life. It has continued to 
thrive end prosper to this goed hour. 

It may be of intere-st to refer briefly to 
some of the changes that have taken place 
in South Carolina during the hundred years 
since Lancimerk Lodge was OigaiiiZed In 
1850 the population of the Stats v;as 633,- 
5G7, is now more than three times that 
figure—2,117,027. Charleston in 1C50 had a 
population of 42,£8^ Two years earlier, in 
1048, the city’s population was *26,451—a 
gam of 62 percent in 2 yeais. That rate of 
growth has not been kept up, as we all 
know 

In 1850 South Carolina had, only very lim¬ 
ited indi:stry There were 18 cotton mills 
employing about 1,000 workers, and the 
census of 1830 shows a decrease in the num¬ 
ber of employees. 

As of July 1 of this year, there are 283 
textile mills in the State of South Carolina, 
employing 137,416 people. 

Other industries that have flourished in 
the State since the blot of reconstruction 
was removed include pulp mills, brick mak¬ 
ing, lumbering, foundries, refineries, and 
fisheries. The growth of cattle raising and 
dairying is rapidly transforming agricultural 
conditions in the State. 

The improvements in the living conditions 
of our people in the past 100 years have 
probably been more pronounced than in any 
similar period in our history In 1850 our 
people had no telephones, no electric lights, 
no electric refrigerators, no automobiles, no 
radios, no television, nor many other con¬ 
veniences that have become commonplace 
with us. Neither the State government nor 
the Federal Government had done anything 
toward providing the people v/ith roads, and 
provision for public education was quite 
limited. There was no Government develop¬ 
ment of power for the benefit of the public, 
no rural electrification, no Federal land bank, 
no insurance of bank deposits or building 
and loan, shares, no insurance of loans for 
building homes, no unemployment insur¬ 
ance, no social security. These and many 
other benefits now enjoyed were unknown 
and undreamed of when Landmark Lodge, 
No. 76, was organized. 

It may be appropriate at this time to make 
a brief reference to some of the developments 
going on m these dangerous days as they 
relate to our city, our State, our Nation, and 
the world In so doing, I am recognizing the 
fact that we, as Masons, are Interested In 
broader fields than those pertaining to Ma¬ 
sonic affairs alone 

As I am sure everyone in South Carolina 
is aware by now, the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission has anounced that it has selected 
this State as the home of its great new pro¬ 
duction plants to be designed, built, and 
operated by the dii Pont Co. 

This IS important news, not only for South 
Carolina, but for our neighboring States and. 
for the entire coutheastern United States as 
well. 

The construction of this vast new produc¬ 
tion facility on a 250,000-acre tract in Aiken 
and Barnwell Counties will make South Car¬ 
olina one of the moat important atomic 
energy centers in the United States—and, 
therefore, in the whole world. 

What this will mean to South Carolina in 
future years—when at least part of the al¬ 
most limitless potentialities of atomic energy 
have been fulfilled—can only be guessed at 
now. But it is nevertheess safe to say that 
we have been peculiarly fortunate in having 
been given this opportunity to play—at this 
very early stage in atomic energy develop¬ 
ment—so important a role in so vital and 
promising an enterprise. 

What the new plants will mean to South 
Carolina in the more immediate future is 
somewhat easier to imagine. The magnitude 
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of the building job to foe done here can be 
visualized when one realizes that the Con¬ 
gress has already appropriated $260,000,000 to 
start construction at the new site. Just how 
much more will be spent on construction it is 
not possible to say right now, but I can assure 
you t Will be considerable 

This building job—and the operational 
job that will come afterward—will mean new 
opportunities for employment and new op- 
porLuniti^^ for South Carolina businessmen. 
It is expected, for example, that at the end 
of 6 months 8,000 construction employees 
will already be on the job at the new site. 

But aside from the obvious material bene- 
lils that will acciue from having this great 
production enterprise m cur midst, I, as a 
South Carolinian—especially m these peril- 
c jc times—am proud of the contribution our 
Slate has been given the chance to make, not 
only to the possible future well-being of 
our country, but to its defense as well. 

It IS, I believe, a well-accepted fact that 
the future realization of the potentialities of 
ctomm energy for good will be at least par¬ 
tially governed by the activities to be carried 
on at the South Carolina plant of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but—^fai more important 
than this—the very future of democracy and 
the American way of life may well also be 
at stahe For the materials to be made in 
that plant, while having a possible future 
peacetime application, can also be used in our 
defense—and perhaps decisively so—against 
the evil forces of tyranny and aggression now 
loose in the world. 

This raises the question of just what it is 
that the Government plans to do in its new 
Savannah River plant. Secrecy of necessity 
in these times surrounds much of the wortt 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. It is 
partly because of this, I suppose, that some 
people have a misconception of what is to be 
manufactured m the new plant. 

The new plant has been called a “hydro¬ 
gen bomb’' plant. Without violating any 
security provision, I can say that this defi¬ 
nitely is not true. The new plant will not 
make bombs—either hydrogen or atomic. 
What the plant will do, like the great produc¬ 
tion plants at Oak Bidge, Tenn., and Han¬ 
ford, Wash., will be to make atomic energy- 
materials that can be used either for bombs 
or for peacetime power production purposes. 
The plant will be so designed that, if hydro¬ 
gen bombs are proved to be feasible, it will 
also he able to make materials that can be 
used in them. 

It is unfortunate but true that whenever 
a huge enterprise such as the new Savannah 
River plant is undertaken some people are 
bound to be inconvenienced or worse. There 
are, for example, some 1,500 families living in 
areas in Aiken and Barnwell Counties—^many 
of whom have lived there all their lives, as 
did their fathers before them—who will have 
to move to make way for the production 
facilities. 

I profoundly regret that this has to be 
done, but I can assure you that the Gov¬ 
ernment will take every possible step to see 
to it that the lives of these people are dis¬ 
rupted as little as possible. 

In this connection I would like to make 
clear to anyone who is directly involved that 
relatively few properties in the area will be 
affected in the immediate future. Almost all 
the townspeople and farmers who are not 
located in the zones designated as areas I 
and II in the maps publicized last week 
should not, according to present plans, be 
affected before the end of 1951 and should 
therefore go about their normal business, 
including the growing of crops. 

Both the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the du Pont Co. have representatives here 
in the South. They are here to get the new 
project underway and to do it with the 
least possible disruption to the lives of the 
people living in this area and the least 
amount of confusion, delay, and frustra¬ 


tion in the handling of people who wish to 
apply for employment or do business with 
the new project. 

Among the Government agencies taking 
a leading role in the helping of people who 
must move because of the new site develop¬ 
ment is the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has had a 
representative in the vicinity of the new 
site now for a week or more, and he is set¬ 
ting up a system whereby people who live in 
the affected areas may receive infoimatioii 
on other areas they might wish to move to 
and may have assistance in making appli¬ 
cations for loans 

As an example of the type of assistance the 
Department of Agriculture is undertaking to 
give, I have been told that lists are being 
prepared of those persons who v/ill have to 
be relocated and who will require assistance. 
These files will contain information on just 
what type of land and housing each person 
•will need at his new location. As a corollary 
to this, the Department of Agriculture is also 
obtaining listing of places in Aiken and Barn¬ 
well counties and adjoining counties which 
are suitable for evacuated families to re¬ 
settle in. Until announcements are made 
about these listings, people wishing infor¬ 
mation about the availability of homes and 
lands in adjoining areas may contact their 
local county agricultural agents. They have 
offices in the county seats. 

I have also been assured that the people 
in the affected areas who normally handle 
farm loans have been alerted to give the 
most help possible to people who will be re¬ 
quired to move because of the new atomic 
energy plant. The procedures for folks now 
living on the affected areas and who desire 
funds for the purchase of new lands else¬ 
where are these: 

1. If the farmer has credit of substantial 
equity, he may apply for a loan for the 
purchase of new lands to the National Farm 
Loan Association office serving the territory 
in which he wishes to relocate. The name 
and address of this representative may be 
obtained from the Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration county supervisor in the county seat 
of the home county of the applicant 

2, If the farmer does not have credit of 
substantial equity, he should apply for a 
loan to the Farmers Home Administration 
county supervisor m the county in which 
he wishes to relocate. The co\mty super¬ 
visors for Aiken and Barnwell Counties will 
know the names and addresses of the county 
supervisors in other counties. 

The Department of Agriculture is also 
gearing its loan agencies to be of help to 
those people in the affected areas who may 
need to borrow funds for operating expenses 
during the moving period. People wishing 
to apply for loans for operating purposes 
may apply to the Production Credit Asso¬ 
ciation or the Farmers Home Administration, 
or, of course, to their local banks. Infor¬ 
mation on loans from both the Production 
Credit Asst ciation or the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration may be obtained from county 
supervisors. 

There is one thing about this project right 
now that everyone should keep in mind 
and that is that this is a very early stage 
in its development. For example, it has not 
yet been decided what sort of facilities will 
be erected to house the construction work¬ 
ers on the reservation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has made up its mind that it 
will not build a Government town for per¬ 
manent employees such as Oak Ridge and 
Richland, Wash., and that is one of the 
reasons that the South Carolina site, where 
there are neighboring towns, was selected 
for the new plant. The Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission as of now also does not know •what 
concessions, if any, it will be necessary to 
award in the reservation area. 

Because at present we are in a very early 
stage in the plant's development, it is im¬ 


portant to guard against acting in a financial 
way upon rumors and erroneous reports. I 
have been assured by the Atomic Energy 
Commission that as new plans develop, the 
people m the affected areas will be kept ad¬ 
vised. It is only common prudence, I be¬ 
lieve, for everyone affected by these plans to 
obtain accuiate and authentic information 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
du Pont Co , or the Corps of Engineers before 
they take any kind of action that involves 
prices or property 

In addition to this information I have 
sent to every newspaper and every chamber 
of commerce in South Carolina an up-to- 
date list of the names of officers representing 
both the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
du Pont Co. In addition to listing each offi¬ 
cer, his position and address, the list also 
provides other pertinent information con¬ 
cerning job applications, contracts, and sub¬ 
contracts, concessions, land acquisition, and 
housing. This information will be corrected 
and brought up-to-date as frequently as 
possible. 

I have trken some time to give you as 
much information as is presently available 
on this new plant. While we, as South Caro¬ 
linians and Americans, are pleased to have 
this gigantic new industry in our State, we 
must at the same time pause and consider 
the urgency of this project. We must not 
overlook the basic need for which it is being 
constructed 

While we have every hope that the product 
of this plant may ultimately be used to 
further raise our standards of living in a 
peaceful world, the primary aim at the 
moment is to produce as quickly as possible 
an arsenal of superior weapons and materiel 
with which to protect ourselves against our 
enemies. 

That is why we are finding ourselves con¬ 
fronted almost daily with more stringent 
controls of all kinds over our domestic econ¬ 
omy in order to build plants such as this 
one. At the same "tlbae we maintain a con¬ 
stant flow of materiel and troops, it is nec¬ 
essary to divert many peacetime goods and 
services into military channels. 

As chairman of the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee, I sat with other members 
for almost endless days and nights when we 
considered and passed the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act. This act is the basic legiclation 
which provides the authority for complete 
mobilization of business and industry if it 
should be required. 

Since the passage of the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act, I have been elected chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
which .was authorized in that act for the 
purpose of reviewing the use of the author¬ 
ity granted by the act. I have been in close 
touch with the administrators and depart¬ 
ment heads who are charged with adminis¬ 
tering the law. 

Just before leaving Washington I held a 
conference with officials of the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority. I was anxious to learn 
more about their present thinking with par¬ 
ticular reference to any changes in their 
present system of priorities and allocations. 
The NPA is currently operating on the basis 
of requirements of military need as advised 
by the Munitions Board. 

You businessmen who deal with any goods 
which require any strategic materials, for 
Instance, are aware that NPA has thus far 
controlled priorities and allocations on a 
system of across-the-board percentage cuts. 
Just for example, one of the more recent 
orders last week was a restriction on the use 
of aluminum for civilian production. 

Beginning January 1, a manufacturer who 
uses aluminum will be allowed 80 percent 
of the amount he used during the base 
period Of January 1 to July 1, i960, for any 
products destined for civilian use. Now, be¬ 
yond that restriction the use of his allot¬ 
ment of aluminum is left entirely to the 
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manufacturer. If he wishes, he may use 
his entire supply for the manufacture of 
one item, or he may proportion his supply 
and continue to m_anufacture his entire line 
in a lesser quantity if he so desires. 

Perhaps an even more dramatic example 
IS the case of copper. We found very re¬ 
cently that copper was hemg used at a rate 
of 115 percent of the available supply. The 
additional 15 percent may be a little startling 
at first, but I think you can readily see that 
tins ej;c3ss could come only from stockpiles 
and inventories The last order v;ith ref¬ 
erence to copper i^sncd by N?A directed a 
EC-percent cut and made certain types of 
copper available only for military use Now, 
there aie Pro examples of the manner in 
which NT A IS presently attempting to supply 
the needs of the military with the least pos- 
Ci'ole disruption of our civilian requirements. 
U 3 until now this system has been adequate 
for the purposes of limited mobilication. We 
miiet realize, however, that in the event of 
en all-out mobihaation drastic chan:;es must 
necessarily be made 

In my opinion there can only be one solu¬ 
tion. We Will be foicsd to enter into a pro- 
grem of end-product limitation. Secretary 
Sawyer has told me that the people at NPA 
are already working on such plans so that 
they will be available at any moment should 
oi'ir military requirements dictate such ac¬ 
tion. Of course, after that the next logical 
stop v;ill be a controlled materials plan. In 
that event NPA will have the sole respon¬ 
sibility of doling out material for specifically 
approved products. 

It was originally thought that it would 
not be possible to plan and administer a 
controlled matenal plan earlier than July 
1 1951. However, I have just been advised 
that because of this advance planning by 
the NPA staff, if it should become necessary 
the program could be put into effect by the 
end of the first quarter of next year. 

I asked these ofhcials if they had any pri¬ 
mary goals or objectives. I was curious to 
know how they felt about administering the 
authority of the Defense Production Act. 
X was told that they have set their sights 
on three goals, and I was pleased, as I be¬ 
lieve you will be, with the sincerity of pur¬ 
pose which they have set for themselves. 
They list their objectives in this order: 

1 Assurance that the Military Establish¬ 
ment has available in the necessary amounts 
an adequate stockpile of materials in short 
supply. This would Include such metals as 
nickel, steel, copper, zinc, chrome and cad¬ 
mium and such nonmetals as benzine, rub¬ 
ber and soda ash. 

2. Make sure there Is an equitable distri¬ 
bution of the available supply of critical 
materials. 

I was assured that this goal is intended 
primarily for the protection of the small- 
busincss man who all too often in the past 
has found himself either unable to obtain 
a just proportion of critical materials, or 
even unable to obtain any of the supplies he 
needs to continue in business. 

3. Encourage increased productivity. This 
is nothing more than an effort to obtain 
greater production from existing labor and 
machinery. It would be the means by which 
we would greatly increase our existing pro¬ 
duction capacity. 

I think these three goals could well be 
summed up by comparing the NPA to a 
switchman on the railroad. The switchman 
has orders to clear the track and give the 
right-of-way to a military train. His orders 
also direct him to feed the civilian train 
from the sidetrack into the main road as 
quickly as the military express has cleared 
his block. 

Of course, it is impossible to tell you what 
demands will be made upon you as an in¬ 
dividual or upon your business or even upon 
your family tomorrow or next week or next 


month. We can only take advantage of any 
time that we may have to lay our plans 
wisely and pray that they will never be 
needed 

In the maelstrom of confusion that now 
envelops the world, with peoples everywhere 
uncertain, apprehensive, and terror-stricken, 
the remedy, the way out, is no direct or well- 
maiked path. 

Your Government is dealing Wxth power¬ 
ful forces that it cannot accurately evaluate. 
We do not knew their ultimate objective. 
We do not knev/ to what extremes they will 
go to accomplish their designs 

Any cano pcrcoii v;ho has ever seen war 
close up wants no mere of it, will vse every 
ehort and lesource to avoid it. But the 
final decision is not m our hands. 

Per rny part, I v/ill uce every honorable 
device to avoid a widespread v^or. There are 
hundreds cf men and wemen m and out of 
the SLate and Federal Government who are 
striving as I am to lioep the armed conflict 
from spies ding If these efforts meet v/ith 
c^^eeass, then the peoples of the earth can, 
Without fear, face their immediate future 
v/ith hope and confidence and employ their 
labor and talents for the betterment of all 
mankind 

I have already expressed my hope that 
South Carolina’s atomic energy plant may 
scon be devoted to the production of this 
vast now force for the peacetime use of our 
scientists, our doctors, and our engineers. 
Rapid strides are being made in the develop¬ 
ment of this enormous new energy. 

Last July it was reported to the Congress 
that American atomic energy production op¬ 
erations are proceeding at the highest rate 
in history, and production of the fissionable 
materials U-235 and plutonium—which in 
the long run determine the number of weap¬ 
ons that can be made—set a now record for 
the first 6 months of the year. This means 
that a general speed-up all along the proc¬ 
essing line has been achieved and the Han¬ 
ford and Oak Ridge plants are operating 
more efficiently. 

We in South Carolina have ii'^w been given 
the opportunity of helping to swell this 
American atomic might even more. 

I hope you share with me the confidence 
I have that in this vital field of atomic 
energy our country is growing steadily in 
readiness for whatever may come. I pray 
that Ihe day may come when we may convert 
our atomic swords into atomic plowshares. 
Bub meanwhile I thank God we have the 
atomic swords with which to defend our¬ 
selves from the forces of atheism and dark¬ 
ness. 


Hon. Bertrand H. Snell 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF I 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that you, sir, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts CMr. Martin] and all his 
old friends left in the House, will be glad 
to see this editorial which follows from 
the Odgensburg Journal in northern 
New York about our old friend, Bert 
Snell I see Bert every few months in 
Potsdam. At 80 he is still hale and 
hearty, takes an active interest in the 
affairs of the country and reads the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD religiously. He 
has more or less retired from active busi¬ 


ness but keeps his office in Potsdam and 
whenever I can find him there I, nat¬ 
urally, seek his advice. 

Many of you older Members have often 
inquired how he is. It has been di©ciilt 
for me to tell him of all your messages 
SO I now ask you all to salute a great 
statesman and a great American on his 
eightieth birthday. 

Bert Snell became a I^deniber of the 
House November 2, 1915. He v/as ap¬ 
pointed a member of the House Rules 
Committee December 1917, and was made 
Chairman cf Buies m J-anuary 1924. He 
succeeded John Garner as niincnty fioor 
leader January 1932, and served as same 
during the Seventy-second, Seventy- 
third, Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifeh 
Congresses. 

The editorial follows: 

The North Couniry Eonoxs Bert Snell On 
liis Eightieth Birthday Today 

Northern New York honois its most distin- 
guiched Citizen today when Bertrand H. Snell 
IS 80 In his lifespan Bert Snell has won 
distinction in public life and in many fields 
of business His life is a monument to the 
fundamental, but now sadly neglected, vir¬ 
tues of ambition, hard work, imagination, 
and thrift. Most men would be content to 
have become a national figure in politics, and 
one of the three or four who ran the coun¬ 
try, or to have built a successful lumbering, 
power, cheese, oil business, or engineering 
college Bert Snell did all of these things 

He was born in Colton 80 years ago today. 
He graduated from Colton High School, and 
Potsdam State Normal School m 1889, from 
Amherst College in 1894. In Amherst at the 
same time were several young men who were 
destined to go far in later life. Among them 
were Calvin Coolidge, Dwight Morrow, Harlan 
Fisk Stone Coolidge became President of 
the United States, Dwight Morrow a Morgan 
partner in his thirties and Ambassador to 
Mexico, Harlan Stone Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

In the same year he graduated from Am¬ 
herst Mr. Snell got a job as a bookkeeper 
with the Racquette River Paper Co. Eight 
years later he resigned as secretary and gen¬ 
eral manager of the company, and at that 
time sold his interests to George W. Sisson. 
He then entered the lumber business and or¬ 
ganized the Canton Lumber Co., with which 
he was actively identified until 1908. In 1910 
he purchased a power site at Higley Palls, on 
the Racquotts River, where he spent 3 years 
in developing a hydro plant, one of the first 
water-power developments in the Northeast, 
and the only one owned and operated by one 
man. It was later leased to the Aluminum 
Co. of America to supply power to their Mas- 
sena plant, and subsequently purchased by 
them. In 1907 Mr. Snell became associated 
with the Phenix Cheese Co. in New York City 
and was vice president until 1917, when he 
was elected president and general manager. 
He retired from the firm in 1925, when he 
sold his interest to the Kraft Cheese Co., and 
the company became Kraft-Phenix, He had 
built Phenix Cheese from a small company 
into one of the biggest in the world. 

In 1915 Mr. Snell was elected to Congress 
after his historic battle against the late 
Maj, William Daniels, of Ogdensburg and 
Halbert Stevens, of Malone. He rose to be 
chairman of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee, minority leader, and would 
have succeeded as Speaker of the House had 
he not retired in 1938. He was permanent 
chairman of the Republican national con¬ 
ventions which nominated Herbert Hoover 
and Alf Landon for President. For many 
years he was one of the three of four most 
powerful men in Washington and long dom¬ 
inated the Republican Party in New York 
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State. He could Have had the nomination 
for Vice President of the XTnited States al¬ 
most any time and could have been nomi¬ 
nated for President if he had really wanted 
it. 

He retired from Congress to devote his at¬ 
tention to his oil-producing business in 
Kansas which he built from nothing into a 
large and prosperous company and which he 
sold 3 years ago to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Mr. Snell was always deeply interested m his 
home town of Potsdam and in ClarlEson Col¬ 
lege and State Teachers College there. He 
was president of the board of trustees of 
Clarkson for many years, and now heads its 
finance committee. He gave Snell Field and 
$150,000 for Clarkson to buy the State 
teachers* college building. Always a build¬ 
er, he was largely responsible for the growth 
and development of Clarkson from small be¬ 
ginnings into the important place it holds 
today among the engineering and business 
schools of the country. 

Bert Snell has always been generous of his 
time and money to help his home town, and 
he had much to do with making Potsdam 
the beautiful small city it is today. He has 
always been a good citizen and a construc¬ 
tive builder for his community. Potsdam 
and all of northern New York can well honor 
today its son who has achieved so greatly 
and who has brought so much honor to this 
north country. 


'^United States Air Force Combat Cargo 
Wittg Dropped Out of Air To Help 
Marines Escape From Changjin Reser¬ 
voir Trap in Korea’^—News Dispatch 
From First Marine Division at Koto^ 
Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W, BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the war 
that is now taking place in Korea has 
proven beyond all doubt that each gen¬ 
eration of American youth gives birth 
to its own heroes, men who give dramatic 
exhibitions of the bravery of American 
troops in battle action. 

The Friday papers of December 7 car¬ 
ried one of the most thrilling stories of 
the rescue of United States marines 
from their encirclement by the Chinese 
Reds that has come to my notice in the 
entire Korean campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a news dispatch by 
Marguerite Higgins to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Miss Higgins, as you 
will recall,.is the young lady newspaper 
correspondent who was dismissed from 
Korea some several months ago under 
the assumption that no woman could 
stand the vicissitudes of life under fire 
in the front lines. Dissenting from that, 
opinion, General MacArthur, upon hear¬ 
ing of the order, countermanded it 
immediately. 

This news article, headed With First 
Marine Division at Koto, discloses that 
Miss Higgins did not alone remain in 
Korea, but as of last Friday, was in the 
very midst of the fighting, working in 
and around the First Marine Divisiori, 
which was then bearing the brunt of the 


bloody attack being leveled against our 
forces. 

In describing her flight in the second 
seat of a fighter-bomber, several hours 
after the Marine spearheads had 
emerged from, the mountains, Miss Hig¬ 
gins told of flying over the reservoir 
area where one could still see marines 
sitting on the strip at Hagaru: 

The biggest battle ahead is to wrest the 
dam from the enemy and to hold the ground 
around it so that the engineers can lay the 
bridge brought in by the Air Force, With¬ 
out the bridge— 

Miss Higgins continued— 
the marines would have to leave behind 
their vehicles and most of their heavy 
equipment. 

The 8 spans of the 16-ton bridge— 

Miss Higgins went on to say— 
were dropped to the embattled marines by 
eight Plying Boxcars of the Three Hundred 
and. Fourteenth United States Air Force Com¬ 
bat Cargo Wing. This— 

She said— 

was the world’s first air drop of a bridge and 
was only one of the many fantastic feats 
marking the desperate effort to bring to 
safety the bruised remnants of the badly 
mauled leathernecks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard no story 
coming out of Korea that could possibly 
thrill the imagination of the member¬ 
ship of this House quite as much as this 
story telling of how our American fliers 
had dropped an 8-span, 600-foot alumi¬ 
num bridge capable of carrying the 
heaviest tanks and guns used by our 
troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not be fair to 
myself, in paying homage to our great 
Air Force and our Marine Corps, if I did 
not tell of the fact that this tactical 
bridge equippage is of a type and con¬ 
struction designed by the United States 
Corps of Engineers, which corps, as the 
dispatch sketchily recited, laid it across 
the reservoir. 

This action, to my mind, typifies the 
tremendous coordination and the com¬ 
plete unification of the armed services 
that has been brought about in these 
last 18 months, not alone in the admin¬ 
istration but in the combat forces of our 
armed services. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, no man can 
say that it does not prove to the nth de¬ 
gree the splendid tactical support that 
has been afforded by the United States 
Air Force to all of our ground troops in 
Korea, our Army as well as to our Marine 
Corps. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, at any rate, our 
marines got the bridge that was dropped 
to them by the Air Force fliers on Friday 
last and they got out of the trap, crossed 
the reservoir, and I am happy to note 
that today's papers tell of their arrival 
now at the Hamhung beachhead after 
their epic escape from Chinese encircle¬ 
ment. 

. Mr. Speaker, I wish every man and 
woman in these United States could read 
the thrilling news dispatch written by 
Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and particularly do I 
hope that my every colleague in this 
House will read it. It is because of that 
fact that I now ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include there¬ 


in a news dispatch from Korea, reading 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 
8, 1950] 

Sixteen-Tojst Bridge Is Air-Dropped To Help 
Marines Cut Way Out 
(By Marguerite Higgms) 

With First Marine Division at Koto, De¬ 
cember 7—^Undaunted leathernecks today 
completed their escape from the Changim 
Reservoir trap and broke a bloody trail 
through snowy mountain passes to Koto, 
nearly halfway to the coastal plain. 

“It was bad,” said Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Smith, division commander, “but not so bad. 
as we expected.” 

Under an umbrella of fighter planes swoop¬ 
ing and diving to protect the lead and tail 
of the 10-mile-long caravan, the marines, 
with tactics similar to those of the pioneers, 
fought their way into this bleak plateau 
city, streaming in from 5 this morning until 
10 tonight. Here they joined other Marine 
and Army units with whom they will attempt 
the final plunge to the sea. 

To help in this final escape through a wall 
of Chinese, the Air Force today dropped an 
entire treadway bridge. It will replace a 
dynamited span across a dam about 3 miles 
down the road—a dam still in enemy terri¬ 
tory. 

The world’s first air drop of a bridge was 
only one of many fantastic feats marking 
the desperate efforts to bring to safety the 
bruised remnants of the badly mauled leath¬ 
ernecks. 

Outstanding in the day’s activities was the 
evacuation by fighter-bombers of the wound¬ 
ed from the tmy sod strip at Koto. 

The strip is being lengthened by night 
by Marine bulldozers in hopes that twin- 
engine 0-47’s will be able to land Friday. 
But today Marine torpedo bombers, L-G’s, 
and helicopters removed more than 250 
wounded and frostbite cases. 

Just as the Marine commanders had prom¬ 
ised, the leathernecks came out of their 
fight as an organized unit bringing with 
them all important equipment, their wound¬ 
ed, their dead, and even a band of 200 Chi¬ 
nese prisoners of war. The enemy tried to 
block their path with a series of ambushes 
and roadblocks involving attacks with white 
phosphorus mortars, machineguns, and rifie 
fire. 

Even as spearheads of the caravan reached 
Koto early this morning, the Fifth Marine 
Regiment still at the Hagaru plateau on the 
top of the Ohangjin Reservoir was fighting 
a stiff action to repulse Chinese attempts to 
annihilate the rearguard. The Chinese at¬ 
tacked at night and stabbed through outer 
defenses but were thrown back at dawn when 
air cover came. 

Flying over the reservoir area at 9 a. m., 
one could still see marines on the strip at 
Hagaru setting afire surplus ammunition 
and exploding three wrecked airplanes. 
Flames shot into the sky, casting a bright 
haze over the unrelieved gray-black plateau 
that curves up Into rugged snowy peaks. 

Only 2 hours later with the marines a mile 
out of Hagaru, columns of Chinese had al¬ 
ready moved in and could be seen from the 
air boldly rummaging through the ruins. 

As a propaganda move the marines left 
behind in Hagaru nearly a hundred wounded 
Chinese prisoners of war whom they had pro¬ 
vided with best medical equipment and care 
available. 

“We are hoping,” said Col. Ray Murray, of 
the Fifth Marines, “that this may induce 
the Chinese to treat our prisoners with 
Increased kindness.” 

Hundreds of North Korean citizens of 
Hagaru packed up and came along with the 
marines, according to Col. Bankson L. Hol¬ 
comb, Marine division Intelligence chief. 
“They came up to us and actually asked 
us to burn their homes so the Chinese could 
not get them.’* 
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Tills correspondent flew to Koto in the 
second seat of a fighter-bomber several hours 
after marine spearheads had emerged from 
the mountains. Despite casualties which 
compaied to the past week were moderate, 
morale had risen since I talked v^ith marines 
at Hagaru. 

"If we got this far,” said First Lt. F. C. 
Trumble, of Los Angeles, ‘T know we can 
make the rest. At least, a hell of a lot of 
us can.” 

With an estimated Chinese division still 
facing them, the marines will consider them¬ 
selves out of a trap when they reach Sang- 
tongni, about 17 miles away, where the 
mountains end and the coastal plain begins. 

Since leaving the reservoir the marines 
have covered yesterday and today approxi¬ 
mately 10 miles of mountain roads. 

The biggest battle ahead is to wrest the 
dam from the enemy and hold the high 
ground around it so the engineers can lay 
the bridge. Without the bridge, the marines 
would have to leave behind most of their 
vehicles and heavy equipment. 

The eight spans of the 16-ton bridge were 
dropped to the embattled marines by eight 
flying boxcars of the Three Hundred and 
Fourteenth Combat Cargo Wing. They were 
directed to the drop zone by ground con¬ 
trollers. The marines reported that the 
spans were received in "good shape.” 

At Koto, where General Smith was on 
hand to direct proceedings, special warming 
tents were set up to thaw out the marines, 
most of whom had walked or ridden at least 
12 hours in snow and ice A bright noonday 
sun kept temperatures well above zero and 
as a result frostbite cases were fewer. 

A fighter-bomber standing on its nose at 
the end of the runway was testimony to the 
hazards of the operation which the Marine 
fliers undertook today. Their flights from 
Koto to the coast took about 30 minutes per 
round trip. 

When the last fighter-bomber, which holds 
nine wounded, took off at dusk, many loaded 
ambulances were still waiting on the fields. 
Oapt. Alfred F. Caleb, Jr., of New Orleans, 
who himself flew 10 round trips, observed: 
"It was terrible to see the look of disappoint¬ 
ment on the faces of the wounded when we 
said we could not make another trip today.” 

Two HtTNDREO Chinese Sureendee to 
Encircled Marines 

With First Marine Division, December 7.— 
The marines encircled on Hagaru Plateau 
were amazed 2 days ago when 200 Chinese 
walked in and surrendered for no apparent 
reason. 

They explained that they were "tired of 
the war,” their feet hurt, and they had not 
eaten for 3 to 6 days. 

One came in barefooted with feet frozen 
solid like refrigerated meat. "Why did you 
let yourself get in that condition?” he was 
asked. 

"Because,” be answered, "I knew that after 
my feet froze I would no longer feel pain.” 


Address by Dr. Ruth M. Steese at Dedica- 
tiou uf Soldiers’ Mouumeat, Miffliuburg, 

Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 Gegislatim day of 
Monday^ November 27), 1950 

Mr, MARTIN. Hr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
XOVI—App.-479 


the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese, past State president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and national chairman of the 
Committee on Historic Shrines of the 
Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
Staten The address was delivered at 
the dedication of the Soldiers’ Monu¬ 
ment at Mifflinburg, Pa., on November 
11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"In remembrance of those who gave their 
lives and as a tribute in honor of those from 
Mifiimburg and vicinity who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during all 
wars.” 

To dedicate this memorial of stone, bearing 
those highly significant and thoroughly un¬ 
derstandable words, permanently engraved in 
bronze, is an esteemed privilege on this very 
thought-provoking occasion. 

The occasion and the time are alike deeply 
significant. Almost 175 years ago in this, our 
very own State, a small band of American 
patriots, dauntless, fearless, courageous 
young men, met m Philadelphia, wrote, 
signed, and adopted the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, which became in reality the birth 
certificate of the United States of America. 
These men were businessmen and farmers, 
doctors and lawyers, all men who thought 
strongly and loved deeply those ideals which 
in time were to be captioned our peculiarly 
American ideals. 

This particular group of men demonstrated 
a wisdom and a courage without equal in all 
history. They were neither evasive nor inde¬ 
cisive. There is absolutely no form of ap¬ 
peasement to be found in the Declaration. 
When these men, our founding fathers, 
signed this famous document they pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and most impor¬ 
tant of ail, their sacred honor, to the cause 
of American independence and freedom. 

In the War for Independence which fol¬ 
lowed and which came as a direct result of 
the signing of the Declaration our forefath¬ 
ers fought for their dream for America. They 
were not interested in making these newly 
born United States of America into a mighty 
and great world power; they were never in¬ 
terested in her material wealth and success. 
But they were interested in her to the point 
that they were willing to fight for her free¬ 
dom, for the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. They 
were willing to fight for the preservation of 
that so well portrayed in the old Pilgrim 
theme: 

"Ay, call it holy ground 

The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained what here they 
found— 

Freedom to worship God.” 

The War for Independence was not a world 
war as we visualize them today, but it was a 
war with very definite international results 
for that war caused peoples everywhere to 
think in terms of liberty^ equality, and de- 
noDcracy, 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, those immortal names which con¬ 
stitute America’s first roll of honor, are long 
since dead, but their immortal words echo 
today Just as stron^y as they did 176 years 
Ago. Let us listen to them onee again: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evidenl^ 
that ah men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
Inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, Mbecty, and the pursuit d happiness. 
That to secure these rights, gov^nments 
are Instituted among men, deriving their 


just powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned.” 

The years passed, and less than 100 years 
ago, our Nation was torn asunder by the 
War Between the States. Brother was alined 
against brother, and the fate of this youth¬ 
ful Nation was at stake. Once again men 
rallied, this time to save the Union and 
the principles upon which it was founded. 
From that war with its horrors and its bit¬ 
ter lessons, came another challenge, another 
challenge equally applicable to us today, 
here in Mifflinburg—^right now. For from 
that war with its sacrifices and casualties, 
came the necessity for the national ceme¬ 
tery at Gettysburg—and the words of the 
man of destiny, Abraham Lincoln, will echo 
down through the halls of time— 

"We cannot dedicate—we cannot conse¬ 
crate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. 

"It is for us, the living—to be here dedi¬ 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us—that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” 

Yes; the birth and preservation, and the 
rebirth of freedom, have ever been a chal¬ 
lenge to those who went forth to fight and 
to give their lives. 

Again, time passed on, and we entered 
World War I, whose conclusion we mark 
in a well-termed Armistice, today. 

We entered that war, following the chal¬ 
lenging message of our then war President, 
the late Woodrow Wilson, who in the House 
of Representatives, in April 1917, uttered 
those never-to-be-forgotten words: 

"It is a fearful thing to lead this gres^ 
peaceful people into war, into the most te^ 
rible and disastrous of all wars, civilization 
itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we have al¬ 
ways carried nearest our hearts—^for de¬ 
mocracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. 

"To such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when. 
America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace that she 
has treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other.” 

We ended that war with the armistice of 
32 years ago, that war was to be the war 
to end all wars and make the world safe for 
democracy. 

And again time marched on, and less than 
a quarter of a century later—within the 
memory of every one of us, we were involved 
once again. Why—because once again, we 
realized that every principle Upon which 
we had been founded and for which we had 
fought in the past, had been jeopardized. 
We knew that liberty itself had been cruci¬ 
fied, law had been overthrown, and the little 
peoples of the world had been enslaved, 
robbed, and murdered. Once again we 
fought for the inalienable rights of man¬ 
kind. 

And time marched on. What of today. 
What of the events of the last few months. 
Another wocld crisis, more deadly, more in¬ 
human, and more unolvllized than eYer be¬ 
fore, is upon us under the name of the Ko¬ 
rean crisis. No one can foresee the out¬ 
come. But we do kndw—and oh, how we 
know, that our very own bo 3 ^, the sons and 
daughters of this community are serving, 
some within the territorial limits of the 
united States and some on foreign soil. 
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This brief outline of some of the ranking 
events of our national history serves to re¬ 
mind us of those to whom we refer when we 
silently and reverently read these significant 
words, “in remembrance of those who gave 
their lives and as a tribute in honor of those 
from Mifiiinburg and vicinity who served m 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur¬ 
ing all wars.” 

“Those who gave—and those who served”— 
who is there except the Great Commander 
in Chief v;ho can call the roll of all those 
who fought at Valley Forge and Bunker 
Hill? Where is the comple'^'e roster of those 
who struggled for days at Gettysburg ’ The 
honor rolls of Chateau-Thierry and the 
Argoniie are alike incomplete, while the hills 
and the valleys, and the depths of the seas 
treasure the priceless but unmarked remains 
of the men and women of World War II. 
The story of Korea is the bloodiest page of 
otir national histoiy, and who is there among 
us who would not say that those, our men in 
Korea, those our very own men from Mifilin- 
burg and vicinity in Japan and Korea, this 
very day, are there for one purpose—to help 
preserve the one Nation which is the hope 
and dream of the entire world—to help pre¬ 
serve for posterity, the inalienable rights of 
mankind. 

On this day, November 11, 1950, when we 
here publicly dedicate this beautiful memo¬ 
rial—when we briefly review the past— 
when we thoughtfully and purposefully live 
the present—and as we look with wonder 
and hope into the future, we should do so 
with a personal feeling of the deepest re¬ 
sponsibility. Today, when we quietly call 
the roll of the hundreds and the thousands 
of men and women who have answered the 
call and given their lives, when we consider 
the hundreds and the thousands who will 
have to answer a similar call in the future, 
let us remember this one fact—there is no 
call that the soldier hears, absolutely no call 
that he hears—that does not call as persist¬ 
ently and consistently to the civilian be¬ 
hind the lines, to the civilian back home who 
supplies the soldier’s needs. Soldier and 
civilian have been cast together in the role 
of the defenders of this, our native land 

Let us on this Armistice Day, consider and 
ever remember that we, you and I, are the 
blood brothers of our American soldiers in 
Korea and on the various war fronts today. 

It is always all too true, that it is the 
soldier who must always meet the chal¬ 
lenge, it is he who must carry on, who must 
march on, and must fight on, if need be till 
he fall, and there is nothing that can match 
the resolute coiirage of our American soldier 
as he faces death m defense of this our 
country and her ideals, as he faces death 
for you and for me. 

And yet, our American soldier was not 
born to this destiny, he was not ordained to 
this destiny. That soldier, fighting for you 
and for me, over there or here at home, is 
just the boy who lives next door, just the 
boy from our own home, just a typical, 
young American lad molded from typically 
American clay. He is not a superman. But 
if he is great—and thank God, so many 
thousands of them are, it is because he has 
been face to face with a great crisis—he has 
been face to face with a mighty challenge, 
and he, our American soldier, has met the 
test. 

And so as we meet here today, we the rep¬ 
resentatives of Mifflmburg and vicinity, 
people representative of every way of life, 
let us quietly remember and consider that 
merely to honor those who have and will 
serve is not enough. What we need today, 
in this year of 1950, is the soldier’s patriot¬ 
ism translated and transplanted into civilian 
patriotism and action. Someone has said 
that the noblest memorial to a hero is not 
reverence to his dead bones, but a repro¬ 
duction of this heroism in a new genera¬ 
tion. 


Today, we see before us, this beautiful 
boulder taken from our very own moun¬ 
tains, with its bronze hewn from deep down 
in our own American earth, all planted into 
our own American soil, with the evergreens 
pointing to the heavens and telling the age- 
old story of life and of death, of death and of 
resurrection 

As we in this solemn service, dedicate this 
memorial, typical of the material wealth of 
America to the youth of America which has 
ever fought for the preservation of the 
Idealism which is America, we should re¬ 
member and ever consider that it must be 
for us, a day of consecration, of personal 
rededication to the greatest task remaining 
before us—a 1950 version of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s rebirth of freedom. 

Today, as in the days of 1776, we can say 
with Thomas Paine: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, 121 this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country, but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con¬ 
quered, yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the more glori¬ 
ous the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheaply, we esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange, indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not 
be highly rated.” 

Are we the summer soldier and the sun¬ 
shine patriot, or do we face today and the 
future with the determination of the men 
and the women v/ho have answered the call 
to service—^who have gone forth to fight for 
us—and never to return. 

I ask you to think on these things, as we 
now, seriously and solemnly, reverently and 
prayerfully, with an ever-present conscious¬ 
ness of the Divine presence, dedicate this 
beautiful boulder, with all its historic herit¬ 
age, with all its prophetic significance, 
grounded m the very soil of America, lifting 
its head to the skies in the heaven, ever- 
Irstingly, *‘in remembrance of those who 
gave their lives, and as a tribute in honor of 
those from Miflamburg and vicinity who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during all wars.” 


Peiping’s Expansionism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. NEiSLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Peiping^s Expansionism,” which 
appeared m the New York Times of Fri¬ 
day, December 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Peiping^s Expansionism 

In both words and deeds the Chinese Com¬ 
munist regime is showing a belligerent self- 
confidence. Its attitude toward the United 
Nations has been arrogant from the begin¬ 
ning. Its reaction to the British overtures 
in the matter of recognition has been little 
short of contemptuous. Its treatment of 
the United States has been frequently pro¬ 
vocative. Coupled with those attitudes there 
is now the evidence of a program of very 


considerable expansionism. Communist 
China IS pushing out—into Korea, into Tibet, 
against Indochina. Pressure positions are 
being set up whose impact v/ill be felt in 
India, Burma, and Thailand. 

Some of this expansionism, with its strong 
overtones of xenophobia, might possibly be 
ascribed to the more or less expectable ex¬ 
plosive character of a new, or newly av/ak- 
ened, nationalism But it is China’s tragedy 
that the developed strength of this revolu¬ 
tionary China IS being used at the direction 
of a foreign power. China is not expanding 
on behalf of a new China but on behalf of 
the Soviet Union. That course is as un¬ 
healthy for China as it is dangerous to the 
rest of the world 

It has several times been suggested that 
Communist China’s expansionist ventures to 
the south may have been designed by the 
Bussians as compensation for the northern 
and western areas of China that have been 
put under Russian control by the regime 
of Mao Tse-tung. This explanation is not 
adequate for the Korean venture. In the 
latter case the Chinese Communists are obvi¬ 
ously taking a dangerous course of action 
whose benefits, if it is successful, will accrue 
to the Soviet Union and not to China. 

What should not be lost sight of is the 
close ideological identification of Peiping 
with Moscow. The Russian leadership, the 
North Korean guerrillas and the Chinese 
Communist divisions are all part of the same 
force, and it is that force, not China, that is 
in explosive expansion. It will probably be 
proved to the Chinese, eventually, that on 
balance China has lost vastly more to Russia 
than she has gained from Russian help to the 
Communist regime. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nist leaders will eventually go down in history 
as the men who sold out their country to the 
foreigners, in this case the Russians, rather 
than as those who rescued China from for¬ 
eign imperialism. 


Must Thmk of Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. Presiderxt, on 
December 6, 1950, there appeared in the 
Topeka Daily Capital an editorial en¬ 
titled ‘'Must Think of Ourselves.*’ 

Here is an editorial which analyzes 
bluntly and realistically the situation 
which we find ourselves in, not only in 
Korea, but in relationship with our allies. 

The Topeka Daily Capital is owned by 
a distinguished former Senator from the 
State of Kansas, Arthur Capper; and it 
is most helpful to have the views of this 
great daily paper in the Midwest on this 
vital question which is troubling the 
minds and hearts of millions of 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Must Think of Ourselves 

Twice the United States has sent troops 
to Europe to save England from an enemy. 
It was argued on those occasions that this 
was actually in the interests of the United 
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States, Since if Britain had bean conquered 
the United States would be next to fall. 

This may have been correct. No one 
knows But wliat everyone doss know is 
that saving the world for democracy was a 
goal never achieved. 

The fortunes of the English-speaking na¬ 
tions are bound together, and unquestion¬ 
ably we have much to gain by keeping the 
British afloat To an even larger extent, 
however, the British have everything to gain 
by supporting the United States, 

Now we find ourselves at a point of con¬ 
flict with the British on the vital issue of 
how to oppose communism effectively. With 
the British giving at least lip service within 
the UN, we sent troops into Korea to put 
down Red aggression. The British had 
pledged themselves within the UN, as had 
the United States, to protect free peoples 
everywhere in the world In theory, so had 
more than 50 other nations. 

However, each nation has its special prob¬ 
lems and objectives. The small, virtually 
defenseless countries have had to aline 
themselves on one side or the other. Some 
have looked to the United States and Britain 
to supply the concentrated strength to fight 
off communism. Others have decided that 
the Reds in time will dominate the world, 
and they have allowed themselves to be in¬ 
cluded within the Communist orbit. 

The intervention of the UN in Korea was 
hailed as a showing of UN determination to 
resist aggression, and it may have encour¬ 
aged some t7avering countries to believe 
that they would be protected if and when 
the Communists invaded their territories. 

Back in those brave days when there was 
so much talk of the blue UN flag rising to 
take its stand against the Red banners, a 
gieat deal was said of international unity. 
But, It has developed since, it was to be a 
one-sided unity. 

Many of our allies seemed perfectly willing 
to continue the battle against Communists 
in Korea as long as American troops were 
being used, with little help from other 
nations 

Now, the Chinese Communists threaten to 
annihilate or at least to push the UN forces 
completely out of Korea. And instead of 
rallying to the cause to which they dedi¬ 
cated themselves, the British and French 
and some of our other allies instead wish to 
settle by appeasement. 

It is not clear whether the British wish 
to give the Chinese Communists everything 
they want, but it is apparent that they have 
something like a "‘peace at any price*" pro¬ 
gram in view. 

If the United States withdraws its forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel as some of the 
appeasers have suggested, there is no assur¬ 
ance that the advancing Chinese Commu¬ 
nists will stop at that line. 

If the United States agrees to the admis¬ 
sion of Red China Into the United Nations, 
as the British and French ask, American 
prestige would be gone in the Pacific. Fur¬ 
thermore, Russia would have one more pow¬ 
erful ally in the United Nations set-up. 

And if the United States allows the United 
Nations to dictate when and where the atom 
bomb shall be used—if it is to be used— 
this will be the final surrender on the part 
of this country to interests elsewhere. 

Britain and Prance of course want the 
United State® to fight for those countries in 
Europe, and to abandon the Pacific to the 
Communists. This woulds expose our own 
country to future attacks from the back 
door, fey way of Japan, Formosa and the 
Phfitpplnes. 

Perh£^s it woifid be best to puE out of 
Korea. It would have been better If we 
had never gone Into that country in the 
first place, since we received only light sup-* 
part from our allies. 

Bxrfe if the United States does withdraw. 
It should not be for the purpose of sondliilg 


our troops and military supplies to Eu¬ 
rope to assist allies who show a shocking 
unwillingness to help us. 

If defense is a mutual enterprise, it should 
work both ways. If this system breaks 
down, the United States—^for its own pro¬ 
tection—would seem to have no other course 
but to defend itself and allow the Euro¬ 
peans to look after their own interests. 

This may be isolationism, but the Brit¬ 
ish and French and some of our other 
friends in Europe are attempting to iso¬ 
late themselves from the problems of the 
Pacific—no matter what this may cost the 
United States. 

It IS hoped that our Government will 
not permit Mr. Attlee to dictate what shall 
be done and that, instead, our spokesmen 
including the President, will make it clear 
to him that the time has come to consider 
American interests. 

While the American people hope to con¬ 
tinue to cooperate with our allies for mutual 
benefit, the practice of placing American 
sacrifices first and American salvation sec¬ 
ond must be stopped 

If we can’t work together, then we must 
work separately. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Parent Speaks Out/' 
published m the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
of Boise, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Parent Speaks Out 

We are taking the liberty in today’s edi¬ 
torial column of printing a letter to Hie edi¬ 
tor which we have just received. Ordinarily, 
we would have held it for publication in the 
regular Sunday section for that purpose, 
but there is in this letter, we believe, a 
great deal for statesman readers to consider 
without delay. 

It was written by a Boise parent with a 
son in Korea. And that being the case, it is, 
we believe, remarkable for the tone of re¬ 
straint in which it is written, and for the 
sensible analysis of a critical situation which 
it presents: 

*Tt has been my unfortunate lot during 
the past several months to be in a state 
of mind which has caused me to observe 
keenly the unconcern, indifference, and 
apathy of the public in general relative 
to the conflict in Korea. 

*lt is saddening to realize this condition 
has prevailed Ifi the National Capitol and 
In the minds of ottr leaders. 

“Business and politics, both national and 
world-wide, have had priority. 

“For five long months our boys in Korea 
have been fighting without rest, and over 
81,000 casualties have been incurred. 

“No thought has been given relative to 
procurOTaent and supply to their commander 
of additional taroops tac reasonable and essen¬ 
tial relief, nor for possible reserve. 

“These boys have withstood tropical heat 
and now bittof cold, tl^ are battle weary, 
their physical and mental condition is at a 


low ebb, they are trapped, harassed, and 
hopelessly outnumbered due to restrictions 
and handicaps imposed on their commander, 

“There is no aid available for them from 
their own country, and they are through 
dire necessity to be left to their own piti¬ 
fully inadequate resources to fight to an 
inevitable defeat, huge casualties and pos¬ 
sible capture by the enemy with subsequent 
transportation to confinement and a living 
death 

“At long last the men in Washington have 
taken cognizance of the situation and are 
in process of talking, conferring, appropri¬ 
ating money and planning an all-out war, 
consummation of the same to be some tiiiie 
in the future. 

“At-once action, however, must be delayed 
in a number of plans or projects pending 
approval of our moral supporters, fellow 
members of the United Nations, and aftei 
heedful consideration of the disapproval of 
Communist delegates. 

“In the meanwhile time is fleeting, every 
minute, every hour means life and death to 
those in Korea. 

“History records the fact that Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned; in a like manner inac¬ 
tion is the tempo in Washington, while our 
men are dying in Korea. 

“I believe today that our men m Korea are 
to be sacrificed to attain the same results 
occasioned at Pearl Harbor, namely—a dis¬ 
aster so xast the Nation will be aroused and 
the too-Utfcle-too-late program of armed 
might will be approved unconditionally. 

“The only known at-once aid available to 
our boys in Korea is the offer of Chinese 
Nationalist troops, which offer was spurned 
by the men in Washington 

“Troops of other allied nations are fight¬ 
ing m Korea, Nationalist China is a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations, why their aid 
was refused is incomprehensible 

“If for fear of incurring the wrath Red 
China and declaration of war therewith, that 
reason is now invalid. 

“A request is made herewith to those read¬ 
ing this letter that they send at once tele¬ 
grams to Washington, urging and demand¬ 
ing acceptance of the offer of Chinese Na¬ 
tionalists troops to be used at once in aid 
of our forces in Korea. 

“This may not win the war, but would at 
least restore a part of the confidence of our 
boys In their home folks’ efforts in their 
behalf, and revive in small measure their 
lost hope “ 

This letter, as printed, will go directly 
from The Statesman offices to the Idaho con¬ 
gressional delegation. 


This Is It—s Face It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, undei’ 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Becqrd, I submit herewith 
a most timely editorial from the ChroJU- 
icle Star of my home town, Rascagmila, 
Miss. 

This editorial reflects sound thinikinig 
and I recommend it for the consideration 
of the President and his advisers. The 
Congress gave the Bresddent powers fee 
across-the-board eonkol^ at the last 
sesi^on. I hope lhat he will now use 
them without further delay. Otherwise, 
ruinous inflation faces us and will result 
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in further playing into the hands of the 
Kremlin if we do not take immediate and 
drastic action to stop it. The editorial 
follows: 

This Is It—^Let's Face It 

In pussy-footing around the issue of estab¬ 
lishing domestic controls, the President and 
Congress are doing a disservice to the United 
Stetss in what is probably the hour of its 
greatest peril. 

At this point there is little use in rehash¬ 
ing and blaming. Mistakes have been made, 
both by the incumbent Congress and Presi¬ 
dent, his advisers, and those that preceded 
them. Ever since the end of World War II 
v/e have been fighting a “cold” war. Last 
July It became a “hot” war when the Korean 
action opened Call it a “police” action if 
you wish, but the casualty lists out of 
Korea stamp it “war” in our estimation. 

We are fighting Eussia and we know it. 
perhaps we made a mistake when we went 
into Korea Perhaps we didn’t. History will 
answer that for fixture generations. The 
Russians would like nothing better than to 
involve us and the United Nations in a long, 
exhaustive struggle with the Chinese hordes 
that would bleed us white and make us ripe 
for plucking at a time of Russia’s choosing. 
That, obviously, is the Communist plan. 

In the United States we have largely been 
following a busmess-as-usual policy while 
the struggle on which our survival hinges 
mounted to the point where we are teetering 
in the edge of a third world conflict for 
which we are not ready. 

We have the atom bomb, but not much 
else. We know also that Russia has it, but 
not in what quantities. But the fact that 
Russia does have it largely offsets our only 
equalizer. 

In the present struggle lies not only the 
answer to whether or not there will be free¬ 
dom in the world, but also whether or not 
we will survive as a nation 

Credit controls on the purchase of new 
automobiles, or the extension of rent con¬ 
trols for a 90-day period are not the answer. 

We are in a struggle that will be long, 
bitter, costly, and bloody. 

We think the American people largely real¬ 
ize that. We sometimes think Congress and 
the President don’t. Bombast and hot air 
based on political prejudices do not help but 
actually damage the situation In denying 
and undermining unification of purpose. 

Pacing a bitter war for survival, we are 
actually having diflaculty in passing an ex¬ 
cess-profits tax to drain off war-swollen 
profits. 

The only answer to the inflation we are 
witnessing, which Is now almost at the run¬ 
away stage, is control of the domestic econ¬ 
omy, as unpleasant as it may be—con¬ 
trols that will go all the way down the line. 
The steel industry grants a pay raise and 
then passes on to the public a price rise in 
steel that will return them threefold the 
amount paid in increased wages. On the 
strength of the steel raise automobile prices 
go up, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
every other item containing steel. Then, 
rightfully, comes the demand for more wages 
on the strength of the increased cost of 
living. It’s a vicious spiral that has no end 
unless the brakes are applied through con¬ 
trols. 

We are lagging on the home front, while 
the fires of war are mounting around us. We 
don’t believe there is any Justice in young¬ 
sters dying on a frozen Korean battlefield 
while we continue our business-as-usual 
policy and ride the wings of rampant in¬ 
flation. 

There will be more young men dying dur¬ 
ing the coming years. Their sacrifice can at 
least partly be matched on the home front. 
It is high time that the people, Congress, and 
the President take some steps in that direc¬ 
tion. 


Choose the Fortress America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, an 
editorial from the Topeka State Journal 
under date of December 4, entitled 
^'Choose the Fortress America,” appears 
to me to be most timely at this hour. I 
believe it will express the feelings of us 
all as we ponder the grave situation 
with which we are faced in the Korean 
war. Therefore, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follov7s: 

Choose the Fortress America 

Those p'-'sons in this country who are 
spoiling for world war III on a get-it-over- 
with basis seem to be saying there are only 
two possible choices. Either we choose war 
or appeasement, they say. 

Don’t be misled into that way of thinking. 
No sane person could want total war. No 
honorable person should consent to appease¬ 
ment, which approximates moral surrender to 
the evil forces which threaten our lives. 

There is a third choice which is neither 
war nor appeasement. We can choose to 
keep America strong, standing stoutly and 
immovably on our principles, making no 
deals and preserving here an island of liberty, 
a tower of strength, upon which the future 
may lean with hope m our survival. We 
should withdraw our forces from Asia and 
after that from Europe. 

We have got to face the fact that it isn’t 
what we might wish to do that counts most 
right now, but what we are able to do and 
keep on doing far into the long future. We 
have got to face the fact as a nation that we 
have neither the resources nor the manpower 
either to prop up or to fight the world. We 
should not play the sucker and we must not 
play God. We are not a master race and we 
are not invincible. War would not stop com¬ 
munism in other continents, any more than 
appeasement would stop it. Our choice then 
if we wish to keep liberty alive is to do just 
that—keep it alive. We should keep Ameri¬ 
ca too strong economically, militarily, and 
morally to be attacked and we should be con¬ 
temptuous of all expedient bargains with 
communism or any ism. America must not 
commit suicide to please her enemies. 

The get-it-over-with school of patriotism 
should consider the probable cost of any 
world war HI in terms of the known cost of 
World War II, for the next should be more 
ruinous to both sides than the last. 

Tallies made by international agencies, the 
American Government and university re¬ 
searchers show that in the last war 49,000,000 
persons were under arms for the Allies, 
against 21,000,000 for the Axis. The total 
loss of life on both sides, civilian and mili¬ 
tary, was 22,000,000, with 34,000,000 wounded 
and unknown millions more crippled men¬ 
tally or emotionally. 

The cost of World War 11 in human terms 
was the greatest waste, but consider too the 
material cost. 'Over $1,116,000,000,000 were 
spent on this orgy of hate, resulting in the 
destruction of one tyranny only to pave the 
way for another which is worse. Property 
damaged or destroyed in World War 11 was 
valued at $231,000,000,000. The cost to the 
American people alone was $330,000,000,000. 


And It is now estimated that the cold war 
has cost the American people another $100,- 
000,000,000 to date, with dozens of countries 
calling on us for more, more, more. 

The get-it-over-with school is advocating 
that we kill our Nation We would have to 
establish a tyranny in this country to wage 
any woild war III to a military conclusion. 
We would have embraced in some form the 
same evil we set out to defeat. The process 
was begun in Woild War II and world war III 
would complete it. 

Do you w’ant that*? Or as the lesser of the 
evils from which we are given as a nation to 
choose, will you choose a fortress America’ 
The voice of the people must be raised in 
demand, and quickly, for they are being led 
straightway to doom. 


Future Pacific Peace Tied to Fishing 
Rights 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the negotiations of the terms of the 
Japanese peace treaty, the subject of 
the American Pacific fisheries should be 
an important matter for consideration, 
I am inserting herewith in the Record 
two excellent editorials dealing with 
this subject which recently appeared in 
the Seattle Times. They are as follows: 
Future Pacific Peace Tied to Fishing Rights 

Another strong plea for adequate protec¬ 
tion of American Pacific fisheries resources 
has been made by Edward W. Allen, of Seat¬ 
tle, chairman of the International Fisheries 
Commission and an authority on interna¬ 
tional law. Speaking at the dedication of 
the University of Washington’s new million- 
dollar fisheries center, Allen declared that 
in drafting a peace treaty with Japan the 
leading fishery nations of the North Pacific 
have an opportunity either to create inter¬ 
national good will or to court trouble that 
will threaten the future peace of the na¬ 
tions bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

If, as has again been proposed recently, 
the United States and its Pacific allies go 
ahead with plans for concluding a Japanese 
peace treaty without Russian obstruction, 
the question of the coastal fisheries on both 
sides of the ocean must be made a matter 
of specific provision in the covenant. 

As Allen pointed out, the American and 
Canadian fisheries of this coast—sardine, 
herring, coastal tuna, halibut, salmon, and 
others—already are being utilized to the op¬ 
timum degree, and in some instances more, 
by American and Canadian fishermen. In¬ 
trusion of the Japanese into any of these 
fisheries would offset agreements between 
the United States and Canada which now as¬ 
sure perpetuation of these resources against 
depletion. 

On the other hand, the Japanese have 
their own coastal fisheries which are entitled 
to protection against foreign encroachment. 
The treaty, when it is drawn up, should 
guarantee the rights of Canada and the 
United States, and of Japan as well, to the 
fisheries of their respective coastal waters. 

The present worsening of world interna¬ 
tional relations may make the question of 
an early treaty with Japan somewhat hypo¬ 
thetical. Yet it might serve useful purpose 
to expedite the treaty, to give Japan freer 
status, as an anti-Communist nation. In 
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any case, the American State Department in 
its negotiations—whenever they begin—can¬ 
not ailord to ignore the advice of the chair¬ 
man of the International Fisheries Com¬ 
mission. 

Settle it Now- 

Meeting in Seattle, the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference has gone on record emphatically 
favoring f-ull guaranties to protect American 
Pacific fisheries -when a treaty of peace is 
concluded with Japan The conference as¬ 
serts there is an element in the State De¬ 
partment “that seems eager to have this 
treaty signed without any reference to fishery 
limitations.” 

To omit such a provision from the treaty 
would be sheer folly What better oppor¬ 
tunity could be offered for reaching full 
agreement with Japan on this issue? Why 
wait until Japan, freed from its “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender obligations,” is in a posi¬ 
tion to haggle over a question which need 
not even be subjected to negotiation? 

Japan is entitled to its own fishery re¬ 
sources; the United States and Canada to 
theirs. As the Pacific Fisheries Conference 
contends, the treaty should settle the mat¬ 
ter once and for all. 


Isolationism Lingers in Our Immigration 
Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment before the annual dinner of the 
Association of Immigration and Natur¬ 
alization Lawyers, Hotel Pierre, New 
York City, Saturday, December 9, 1950: 
Isolationism Lingers in Our Immigration 
Policy 

Because the whole subject of immigration 
and naturalization has been of the most 
special kind of Interest to me for as many 
years as I have been in Congress, I am par¬ 
ticularly pleased with having been given this 
opportunity to talk to you. It Is a great 
comfort for me to talk to a group like yours 
on this subject because I know I will not 
be talking Into a vacuum and that I will not, 
consequently, be restricted to limitations 
placed on me necessarily by a lay audience. 

I am convinced that the whole subject of 
immigration and naturalization must be 
.approached through the broad fundamental 
concept that the free movement of people, 
just as the free movement of trade and the 
free movement of goods and capital, Is the 
functional part of International relations. 
National legislation pertaining to immigra¬ 
tion has been regarded always as an inte¬ 
gral part of ttie rules of conduct indexing 
every nation’s attitude toward International 
policy. This concept is even more applicable 
to our legislation since the United States 
has, since its birth, been regarded not only 
as a place of asylum and sanctuary for peo¬ 
ple seeking freedom, hut also as the land 
of opportunity for those who were unable 
to find economic security in their native 
lands. No immigration problem can be 
properly approached until we understand 
that the opening or -the closing of our doors 
to immigration is a refiectlon of this Na¬ 
tion’s attitude toward world problems. 


Our immigration policy has always been 
considered by the rest of the world as the 
most expressive indication of our readiness— 
or our unwillingness—to cooperate with the 
community of nations. Admitting the refu¬ 
gee, the destitute, and the valiant who came 
to our shores to search for new opport-unities 
meant to the outside world that we were 
ready to cooperate. Closing our doors has 
always been interpreted by other nations to 
be another barricade behind which we re¬ 
treat to isolation. Unless Congress takes 
coginizance of this fact all the efforts of the 
United States to wm friends and influence 
nations must diminish to that extent. To 
be a leader in the United Nations and to 
pursue our present immigration policy is to 
play an irreconcilable and contradictory role. 

Indicating through speeches and declara¬ 
tions that we are an integral part of the 
rapidly shrinking free world, and at the 
same time imposing new restrictions m the 
field of immigration, is sheer hypocrisy. If 
we want to cooperate and not isolate our¬ 
selves from the rest of the world, we have to 
realme our tariff policy; we have to en¬ 
courage the free movement of capital; and 
we have to foster the free exchange of goods. 
And—by the same token—^we cannot ham¬ 
per, but we must encourage the free move¬ 
ment of people. 

I have tried to sketch for you a few ideas 
In order to give you a picture of my basic 
point. I firmly believe that our immigration 
policy is intimately connected with and 
should be in line with our international 
policy. This, however, is not an avowal of 
an indiscriminate “open door policy”—a 
policy which would be completely unreal¬ 
istic. Domestic problems of manpower, em¬ 
ployment, production, consumption, and 
available space must, most certainly, be in¬ 
cluded in our approach to our immigration 
policy. 

To leave these factors out of consideration 
would make no more sense than blinding one 
man to give another sight. 

I do, however, advocate a sound national 
Immigration policy consistent with and wor¬ 
thy of our position in the world. 1 cannot 
escape the fact that we are far from achiev¬ 
ing such a policy. We are operating under 
two old and obsolete basic statutes, the acts 
Of 1917 and 1924, upon which a shaky struc¬ 
ture of amendments has been superimposed 
throughout the years. Both statutes, to¬ 
gether with their amendments require most 
urgently a complete revision—^not cosmetic 
surgery—but true rehabilitation. 

That act of 1917 was enacted during the 
First World War. What prompted the legis¬ 
lators to curtail Immigration and to provide 
for immigration quotas was the fear that 
destitute masses of population would want to 
leave war-ravaged Europe and swamp this 
country with millions of newcomers. Legis¬ 
lation based on fear is never good legislation. 

The act of 1924 was enacted at a time when 
Isolationism was riding high. It was enacted 
shortly after this country had refused to join 
the League of Nations created by Woodrow 
Wilson, and when it had turned its back on 
the problems of the world of which we are 
a part. Legislation based on blindness to 
reality is likewise never good legislation. 

New conditions created by the Second 
World War have prompted more of us to plan 
and hope for immigration legislation in bet¬ 
ter keeping with this Nation’s international 
participation. The antique acts of 1917 and 
1924 are anachronisms. Instead of recogniz¬ 
ing this, however, we keep moving In ever- 
constricting circles because once again we 
are being pushed backward by fear. I specif¬ 
ically refer to the eight sections—sections 22 
through SQi—of the Internal Security Act of 
X960. 

The eight sections of the act of September 
28,1960, are not only a classic example of the 
defects of hasty legislation passed in the con¬ 


fusion of the last hours of a congressional 
session, on the eve of an election. It is more 
than that, and it is worse than that. But, 
it is also an example of legislation that back¬ 
fired. 

In discussing these sections of the In¬ 
ternal Security Act, I wish to make it clearly 
understood that by no stretch of the imag¬ 
ination am I defending or apologizing for 
political ideologies which throughout the 
years have caused untold human suffering. 
In pointing out the unworkability of these 
sections, I am concerned primarily and ex¬ 
clusively with individuals as individuals and 
with the effects of these statutes upon the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. 

You live with this new legislation and each 
one of you, I know, is familiar with the hard¬ 
ships and the inequities that they have set 
loose. They feed on human error and 
human fears. They feed on the helplessness 
of the young caught in Fascist and Nazi 
clutches. They affect the servicemen’s Ger¬ 
man brides who in their youth belonged to 
Hitler youth organizations. They affect 
Italians who at the age of 10 were members 
of the Fascist youth organization. They af¬ 
fect German businessmen sent into Wash¬ 
ington by the EGA because they were mem¬ 
bers of trade organizations affiliated with the 
Nazi Party. German immigrants are denied 
admission because with millions of other 
Germans they were collectively incorporated 
into the German labor front. Spaniards and 
Argentinians, without consideration for their 
individual worth, are being trapped in the 
net of these sections. In other words, the 
basic fallacy in these sections Is the same 
kind of fallacy that is tearing the world apart 
today—the fallacy that people are not In¬ 
dividuals but categories. 

These sections define totalitarianism so 
very broadly that practically anyone who has 
ever been a citizen of any totalitarian coun¬ 
try may run afoul on one or more of its pro¬ 
visions. 

For Instance, it forbids entry to persons 
who have distributed or disseminated totali¬ 
tarian literature. That could exclude any¬ 
one who ever worked as a newsboy or as a 
bookstore messenger in Italy, Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, or Spain. It might even subject to de¬ 
portation an alien who had worked in any 
American public library, since the works of 
Josef Stalin and Adolf Hitler are included 
in the books circulated by them. 

The departments charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the new law have been placed in a 
truly unenviable position. On the one hand, 
should they show leniency, even In hardship 
cases, they could certainly expect criticism, 
alleging lax enforcement or even violation of 
the act. On the other hand, they are im¬ 
mediately put under pressure to admit cer¬ 
tain persons because they are relatives of 
American citizens, or because they are 
famous artists, officials sent by friendly gov¬ 
ernments, or because they are imlgrants who, 
having been granted immigration visas, have 
sold their belongings, liquidated their af¬ 
fairs, and have no place to which to return. 

In this predicament many stop-gap de¬ 
cisions have been made, not all of them for¬ 
tunate. As, for instance, the decision to 
admit temporarily persons applying for per¬ 
manent residence, thus destroying their long- 
awaited visas or even destroying reentry per¬ 
mits duly issued to aliens returning to their 
unrelinquished domiciles in the United 
States. 

It would certainly be preferable to base the 
Interpretation of the excluding provisions 
of the Internal Security Act on existing ju¬ 
dicial and administrative construction and 
rulings as they have accumulated through 
the years—^unchallenged. I would like to 
draw your attention to the fact that ex¬ 
cluding provisions of the act of 1917 and 
the act of October 116, 1918, were based on 
what both statutes d^toed as “mtobershlp 
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in or afaiiated with.” certain organizations. 
Now, the new statute of September 23, 1950, 
in spelling out the names and enlarging the 
lists and the definitions of the proscribed 
organizations, has retained without change, 
the language “members of or afiBiliated with” 
such organizations. The preservation of this 
language was intentional, because the Con¬ 
gress did not want to destroy the existing 
jurisprudence. 

I could refer you to a great number of de¬ 
cisions interpreting constructively member¬ 
ship and affiliation, but I am certain that 
you know most, if not all, of them. The 
basic thought underlying this jurisprudence 
is, briefly, that membership has to be volun¬ 
tary, active, and effective and that affilia¬ 
tion has to occur knowingly, willingly, and 
voluntarily. 

It appears to me that if the Congress 
wanted to eliminate from our midst the sub¬ 
versive element, the active advocates of total¬ 
itarian forms of government, it did not want 
to close our doors to those immigrants or 
visitors who, as children, had to wear fancy 
shirts of various colors or who, as adults, 
under threat of imprisonment, or of starva¬ 
tion, or of violent death, nominally Joined 
the many auxiliaries of the totalitarian par¬ 
ties. The Congress wanted to close our doors 
to those who as Nazis or Fascists, actively, 
knowingly, and willingly helped in the per¬ 
petration of the most appalling crimes ever 
recorded in human history and who—if per¬ 
mitted to live among us—^would undoubtedly 
spread the totalitarian poison of hatred and 
intolerance. In my opinion, and I repeat it 
once more, the Congress certainly wanted 
the administrators of the law to look at the 
record of the individual himself, and not to 
classify him automatically as the component 
part of an ohjectionabLe group. 

But, the Communists who are singled out 
to be actually hurt by this new law have 
not been hurt at all. 

The intelligent and sound interpretation 
of our 1917 and 1918 deportation laws, com¬ 
bined with the interpretations of the 1940 
Smith Act has provided completely adequate 
bars for members of truly dangerous sub¬ 
versive groups. The spelling out of the name 
of the Communist Party in the new law did 
not change anything Long ago our admin¬ 
istrative regulations effectively construed the 
language of existing statutes and barred 
Communists from entering this country. 
Those who have entered it have done so 
surreptitiously, and they are, of course, 
liable to deportation. Energetic enforce¬ 
ment of the existing laws would certainly 
permit us to get rid of the undesirable 
element. 

The enactment of this ill-advised and un¬ 
timely bit of legislation dramatizes the need 
for the broader reform of our entire immi¬ 
gration system. I will not hesitate to call it 
an urgent and imperative need. The obsoles¬ 
cence of our statutes has become more 
obvious, and the step backward taken by 
Congress on September 23, 1950, makes the 
whole situation simply untenable. 

I have, therefore, recently accelerated the 
work on a revised, comprehensive immigra¬ 
tion and naturalization code. It is probably 
too early to impart to you all the details of 
this proposed legislation, but I would like 
to give you several salient points of our still 
incomplete draft. 

I^rankly, we do not intend to depart at this 
time from the principle of national origin 
and the quota system. Many of us would 
like to see some reconstructive work done in 
these two antique pillars of our immigration 
policy. But the existing realities, the neces¬ 
sity of lining up enough votes in Congress 
for the passage of such law, forced upon us 
the decision of deferring an attempt at a 
departure from these two basic principles. 

However, within the framework of the 
principle of national origin and of the quota 


system, we intend to provide for as much 
selectivity as possible. We intend to provide 
for a special top priority, or preference, for 
aliens possessing certain skills. We intend 
to strengthen and to extend the principle of 
preservation of family units. We propose to 
grant nonquota status to alien spouses—and 
that means spouses of both sexes—of Ameri¬ 
can citizens and to grant nonquota status to 
all alien children under 21 years of age, of 
American citizens. 

This would include the Chinese children 
omitted in the act of 1946, which granted 
nonquota status to the Chinese wives of 
American citizens. 

The existing discrimination against women 
will be removed. A female permanent resi¬ 
dent would confer first preference status 
upon her husband just as such male resident 
confers it today. 

Further, we want to correct the unfairness 
contained m section 4 (a) of the 1924 act 
which grants nonquota status to the wives 
of American citizens regardless of the date 
of marriage, but which grants such status 
to the nusbands of American citizens only 
where marriage took place before January 1, 
1948. 

We also want to correct the unfair provi¬ 
sion of section 12 (a) of the 1924 act which 
permits a wife accompanying her husband, 
to be charged to the quota of her husband 
if the quota of her own country of birth is 
exhausted and if her husband’s quota would 
be more beneficial. This provision would be 
amended to grant the husband the same 
benefit if the quota to which he is chargeable 
is exhausted and his wife’s quota is current. 

Section 4 (d) of the same act grants non¬ 
quota status to the wife and minor unmar¬ 
ried children of an immigrant entering the 
United States as a minister of any religious 
denomination, or as a professor. This provi¬ 
sion assumes that there are no women min¬ 
isters and no women professors. Of course, 
it has to be amended so as to eliminate this 
discrimination. 

We intend uniformly to define the term 
‘"minor child” as applicable to children under 
21 years of age so as to correct certain mis¬ 
interpretations stemming from the various 
State laws. 

Of course, and I probably don’t have to 
add this, we intend to incorporate into the 
proposed legislation the entire Judd bill 
rapeahng the remaining racial restrictions 
and providing for immigration quotas for 
Asian and Pacific people. 

We intend to simplify the procedures un¬ 
der which aliens temporarily in the United 
States might have their status changed to 
that of permanent residents and we certainly 
intend to do away with the cumbersome 
“pre-examination” procedure and with the 
24-hour duration trips to Canada or to 
Mexico. 

Procedures governing the admission of 
visitors, businessmen, students, artists, and 
tourists, will be improved and by that I mean 
simplified. As far as possible, we want to 
revise the famous long questionnaires, which 
even the most desirable visitor has to fill out 
in many copies and on many occasions, be¬ 
fore his passport is adorned with the consul’s 
stamp and signature. 

As you can see, this is quite a job cut out 
for us. X don't expect easy sailing with this 
project. I know, though reasonable as many 
of the proposals will be, the opposition will 
be strong and perhaps at times bitter. But 
the job must be done, and nobody under¬ 
stands that as well as you do, 

I want you to know how much I have 
appreciated your help in the past and that 
I know I can look forward in the future to 
your usual Intelligent and constructive ap¬ 
praisal of the forthcoming immigration work 
an Congress. 


The Truman Excess-Profits Tax an 
Economic Blunder 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
two articles, one by David Lawrence and 
the other by Samuel W. Bell, appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1950, each referring to the pro¬ 
posed excess-profits tax. It is evident 
from these articles that the defects and 
snags in the Truman proposal are be¬ 
coming more and more obvious to the 
legislators in both branches of the Con¬ 
gress. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting these articles in 
the Congressional Record as a part of 
my remarks: 

Business Urges Straight Rise in Takes 
Upon Corporations 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington, December 11.—American 
businessmen are urging higher taxes as a 
means of paying for the rising costs of de¬ 
fense, but they want straight increases in 
corporation taxes instead of excess-profits 
taxes. 

This is because the increase in corporation 
taxes will bring in more revenue to the 
Government and will be more equitable to all 
kinds of business. 

The excess-profits tax, on the other hand, 
will not affect adversely a great number of 
corporations with a large amount of invested 
capital or with a high average of earnings in 
the base years from 1946 through 1949. The 
principal reason why some of the larger com¬ 
panies, too, prefer a straight increase in cor¬ 
poration taxes is because of the complicated 
procedures under the excess-profits taxes, 
which make them difficult for the taxpayer to 
calculate, producing litigation, and expen¬ 
sive for the Government to administer. 

MIDDLE-SIZED BUSINESS 

The major part of the opposition to the 
excess-profits-tax legislation, however, is 
coming from middle-sized businesses. These 
are the businesses which make up the greater 
part of the membership of such organizations 
as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Thus, W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, in a 
copyrighted interview in United States News 
and World Report recently said: 

‘T went out recently to talk before the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
That’s a good organization and it’s a lot dif¬ 
ferent from what It was years ago. Over 53 
percent of their current membership employ 
less than 100 people; and over 84 percent 
employ less than 500 people—and 500 is con¬ 
sidered a definition of small business. Their 
president has some 200 production workers 
up in Keene, N. H. I was much impressed 
wilh that aspect of the change in NAM.” 

The definition of small Dusiness at 600 
employees is a significant one. Most people 
think of small business as the filling stations 
or small retail stores with a few employees. 
But middle-sized business is the backbone 
of the American competitive system. It is 
the middle-sized business vrhich is trying 
to compete with the so-called “oligopolies,” 
as Chairman Celler of the House Judiciary 
Committee calls the leading three or four 
companies in an industry. 
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There are only a few hundred of these 
leaders even if all the industries are totaled 
up. Certainly the bulk of the membership 
of both the United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce or the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, running into many thousands, is 
middle-sised or small business. Yet the 
demagogs who are anxious to bring about 
a system of state socialism in America and 
who are doing everything they can to under¬ 
mine the American competitive system by 
encouraging concentration of business in a 
few companies, charge any groups of busi¬ 
ness as big business and use terms such as 
'"selhshness’ and “greed” to upbraid all 
groups which oppose fair and inequitable 
systems of taxation. 

The excess-profits tax is a benefit to a 
special group. It is a special privilege, be¬ 
cause it permits the more successful com¬ 
panies—the leading ones in each industry— 
to pay a lower rate for every thousand dol¬ 
lars earned than do the less successful busi¬ 
nesses. 

LOBBIES FOE PROFITS TAX 

The excess-profits tax would not have any 
standing m Congress at all except for the 
drive put on by the labor organizations and 
their lobbies here. The idea back of the 
drive was to get the excess-profits tax passed 
so that the larger businesses especially 
would reduce their resistance to wage in¬ 
creases. During the last few weeks these 
same labor organizations have cried out 
against price increases and have called for 
rollbacks of prices but not a single labor 
union has called for a rollback of the big 
increases in wage scales given since the Ko¬ 
rean crisis began. 

Wage and price stabilization by the Gov¬ 
ernment have been overdue since last sum¬ 
mer, and if the excess-proflts-tax law is 
passed, the controls should become effective 
immediately as one means of offsetting the 
infiationary pressures that will ensue. The 
labor groups have already gotten theirs, so 
there is little danger of a rollback. The new 
wage and price stabilization agency will, of 
course, be empowered to take care of wage 
Inequities, which Is but another name for 
wage Increases. 

The excess-profits tax passed by the 
House will do far more damage to small as 
well as middle-sized business than any of the 
previous wartime laws, because the provisions 
are far more inequitable and damaging to 
competitive enterprise. 


Senators Hit Snag in Excess-Profits Draft— 

Committee Holds a Secret Session, Gets 

Nowhere in Revising House Bill 
(By Samuel W. Bell) 

Washington, December 11.—^The Senate 
Pinanc© Committee, meeting behind closed 
doors, ran Into a snag today in its first at¬ 
tempt to frame an excess-proflts-tax bill on 
the basis of the $3,000,000,000 measure re¬ 
cently passed by the House. 

President Truman, in his recommendations 
to the lame-duck session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, asked for excess-profits taxes esti¬ 
mated to yield at leait $4,000,000,000 in the 
first year, retroactive to July 1. 

The Plnanoe Committee, whose members 
are on record In favor of enactment of an 
excess-profits tax at this session, held its 
first executive meeting after a week of hear¬ 
ings. 

Except for the labor spokesmen, all the wit¬ 
nesses appearing before the committee, repre¬ 
senting business and industry, opposed an 
excess-profits tax. 3X the Government really 
needs revenue for national defense, they 
argued, it should resort to an additional in¬ 
crease In the regular corporation-income 
tax. This, they added, would provide more 
revenue and impose less handicaps on indus¬ 
trial expansion. 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin, of ColcMrado, 
ranking Republican member of thS commit¬ 


tee, who is pledged to the enactment of an 
excess-profits tax before the present Con¬ 
gress dies January 3, acknowledged that the 
committee faced a difacult job. 

“However, we hope to complete a bill by the 
end of this week,” he said, after a 3-hour 
session of the committee. 

Senator Walter P. George, Democrat, of 
Georgia, committee chairman, announced 
there was “nothing to report” after today’s 
adjournment of the committee’s secret 
session. 


DeatSi Knocks on Freedom’s Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decernber 12, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, when 
crisis mounts on crisis and tragedy stalks 
our forces around the world, the “man 
in the street” at home is conscious of 
our peril if the leaders of Government 
are not. I have received a letter from 
a constituent, Mr William Roy John¬ 
ston, of the DanviUe Metal Stamping Co., 
Inc., Danville, Ill., expressing the grave 
concern of the people at home over the 
danger of drifting toward the abyss of 
world war III. 

Mr. Johnston encloses some clippings 
of pertinent articles taken from the 
daily press reports in the Danville Com¬ 
mercial-News and a reprint of a timely 
editorial from the Memphis (Tenn.) 
O mmercial-Appeal. Groping as we all 
are for a path of strength, he urges that 
these articles be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of eveiT Member of the Congress. 
Under permission granted by the House 
of Representatives, I am including them 
in the Appendix to the Congressional 
Record. They are: 

[From the DauvUle (Ill.) Commercial News] 
Legion Chief Warns United States 
Could Lose 

Herrin. —^National American Legion Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke, Jr., said Sunday tlie 
atomic bomb should be a military weapon 
and not a diplomatic weapon. 

Cocke told the fourteenth annual session 
of the Egyptian Past Commanders’ Club that 
MacArthur should be empowered to use the 
bomb when a military target presents itself. 
Neither diplomatic nor humanitarian aspects 
should stand in the way of its use, he said. 

America should realize that war is a matter 
of survival and “it’s extremely possible we 
could lose,” Cocke said. 

He urged clear thinking in the present 
crisis, asserting “the Russians have cata¬ 
loged the American people well; the great¬ 
est dangers we have to face are fright, fear, 
panic and shock.” 

[From the Danville (Ill.) Commercial News] 

Attlee Likely to Ask Truman to Turn 
Back on MacArthur 
(By Lyle 0. Wilson) 

Washington. —^It is not likely that Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee wiU be able to avoid 
asking president Truman to turn his back 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He represents 
not only the United Kingdom but unofficially 
all of Western Europe and free Germany as 
well. 

MacArthim Is neither hero nor superman 
to Western Europeans. Many of them al¬ 
ready regard him as an architect of disaster. 


Western Europe wants an end to the Kore¬ 
an War one way or another—but an end to 
it. They fear American and United Nations 
strength diverted there in prolonged fighting 
would expose Europe to easy Communist 
conquest. 

The British Government and large ele¬ 
ments of the British people have become dis¬ 
trustful of American Par Eastern policy and 
of Mac Arthur’s leadership in Korea. 

MacArthur and the leaders of Western Eu¬ 
rope are poles apart. President Truman is 
on the spot if not in the middle. Mac Ar¬ 
thur’s position is clear Of Europe’s go- 
slow demands In Korea, he said in a message 
to Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press: 

“If the fight is not waged with courage and 
invincible determination to meet the chal¬ 
lenge here (in Asia) it will indeed be fought 
and possibly lost on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

“Any breach of freedom, in the East carries 
with It a sinister threat to freedom in the 
West.” 

Last August he prepared but suppressed at 
Mr. Truman’s request an even more emphatic 
statement of Far Eastern strategy. It said 
in part: 

“Nothing could be more falacious than the 
threadbare argument (of) those who advo¬ 
cate appeasement and defeatism in the 
Pacific ” 

Neither Attlee nor his friends in Western 
Europe would agree that they advocate either 
defeatism or appeasement But by MacAr- 
thur’s widely proclaimed standards their 
ideas would represent a tremendous retreat 
from what the general calls Invincible de¬ 
termination to meet the Communist chal¬ 
lenge. 

Mr. Truman must make the ultimate deci¬ 
sion on what American policy shall be. But 
the United Nations has first chance to say 
how the democratic world shall react to the 
entirely new war in Korea. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial- 

Appeal as reprinted on the editorial page 

of the Dansville (Ill.) Commercial-News] 
Death Knocks on Freedom’s Door 

When General MacArthur was winning in 
Korea he was the Western World’s hero. To¬ 
day he is a bum to some of those who yester¬ 
day were praising him. 

When the United States intervened against 
Communist aggression in South Korea, the 
antl-Communist world lauded it for its high, 
idealism and courage. Wordily was it ac¬ 
claimed as the great white hope for peace. 
But that was June and love was in the air. 

This is December and Bed China is pouring 
her faceless hordes across the Yalu from the 
frozen plains and hills of Manchuria. And 
chill is over everything. 

The frost reaches into the stilled heart of 
the American rifiemen—dead where a Com¬ 
munist bullet left him. 

And the chill of the great Red fear has 
reached to the hearts of those who have 
been claiming our friendship, our largesse 
and our support. 

Co have we come to a time of grim and 
terrible counting. 

The United States Is at war with commu¬ 
nism’s geopolitical heart—Russia. If it is 
not so officially it is so in fact and it is war 
to the death. There Is no middle ground. 
There can be no appeasement. There is no 
turning back. 

Those who are not with us are against us. 
And those who have said they Were with us 
have done too little, in civilization's behalf. 
For it is civiUzation’s survival not merely our 
freedom, which is at stake. 

There was hardly a major new^apex in 
Britain which failed to editorially lambaste 
MacArthur. That from them. 

There isn’t a so-called ally in the United 
Nations which will stand up and in the great 
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anger of righteousness, say to the Chines^ 
Red delegates, “This is enough. Get out.” 

History records no greater obscenity than 
this spectacle of Red Chinese accusing the 
United States of aggression. 

Meanwhile the Red hordes roll on and 
United Nations forces—such as they are— 
fall bach and bach. 

They may have to leave Korea—if they 
can. “Ah,” say the foolish ones, “they can’t 
do that; we can’t lose face.” 

Lose what? You don’t lose what you’ve 
already lost. 

If only v/ithdrawal can save those troops, 
then withdrawal it must be that an end can 
be put to this terrible tragedy. 

Or we can, through strategic bombing, lay 
waste to every city and community in Man¬ 
churia—or mahe desolate the great centers of 
China proper. 

Atom bomb or fire bomb. What does it 
matter if this scorching must be done? And 
it should be done if that will save American 
soldiers now trapped before the Red jugger¬ 
naut. 

For our allies—Britain, France, and the 
rest—^let them put up or shut up. And "‘put 
up” means troops in force rather than token 
forces—a battalion here—a skeleton brigade 
there. The situation needs divisions—needs 
them more desperately even than the lag¬ 
gards say they need our dollars. 

So Western Europe is still the focal point 
for potential Russian assault. That’s what 
the chancelories of Europe are saying. 

They would let freedom die in Korea. And 
with it 125,000 American fighting men. 

Let them think again. There could be 
such a thing as giving top defense priority 
to Western Hemisphere security. 

Because there could be direct attack here 
across the roof of the world. 

While the sands of western civilization’s 
era run out, there is continued dalliance in 
Washington—gross ineptness, if not worse, in 
the State Department, supineness of leader¬ 
ship in the White House and lack of mo¬ 
bilization administrative experience in the 
Defense Department. 

The debacle in Korea is still a “police ac¬ 
tion,” according to the White House mind to 
which everything else bureaucratic, military 
and civilian, is geared. 

Small minds, indeed, plot the future in 
this most dangerous of all American hours. 

Perhaps a greater confidence—a greater co¬ 
operation—would have been inspired among 
our allies had Washington made it plain that 
It would muster all which is potential Amer¬ 
ican might and use it if necessary to main¬ 
tain Western prestige and position in the 
Orient. 

But it didn’t. The appeasing and timid 
minds prevailed and now come the Red har¬ 
vest of indecision—of too little—too late. 

And the clock ticks on. 

And death knocks on freedom’s door. 


United States Stands Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my constituents have 
sent me letters and some of them have 
enclosed the editorial which is entitled 
""America Stands Alone” and which reads 
as follows: 

United States Forces—feebly supported by 
demoralized South Koreans and mere token 


brigades from UN powers—are fighting des¬ 
perately to avert complete defeat and disaster 
against an overwhelming number of Chinese 
Communists. 

What was believed to be a victory march 
into North Korea turned out to be a deadly 
trap in which uncounted thousands of Amer¬ 
icans were caught. The fate of many of 
them is still in doubt. 

General MacArthur, who about a week ago, 
was exuding confidence and optimism, lead¬ 
ing the American people to believe the war 
in Korea was all over but the shouting, could 
voice little optimism at the week end 

We are fighting an undeclared war with 
Communist China, MacArthur told press cor¬ 
respondents, and our divisions are outnum¬ 
bered by seven to one. 

What the enemy may lack in fire power—* 
and they don’t lack for much—they have 
made up for in such masses of expendable 
troops that their drive has been irresistible. 

Our adventure in Korea, so blithely under¬ 
taken, has become an American tragedy. 

President Truman ordered American troops 
to meet the North Korean Reds and secure 
South Korea from Communist conquest, in 
the name of the United Nations. It was 
described as a United Nations police action, 
and was approved by the UN. That was 
about as far as the UN went, however. It 
has backed up our effort with words, but 
with neither men nor material in sufficient 
strength to be of any effectiveness. 

Why are our forces in Korea outnumbered 
seven to one? Why does ignominious de¬ 
feat and the prospect of all-out war with 
China and Russia confront us? Because 
our so-called allies in the United Nations 
betrayed America and betrayed the Organi¬ 
zation dedicated to preventing aggression 
and maintaining peace. 

American boys are dying, freezing, and 
undergoing tortoe in Korea because the na¬ 
tions sworn to take united action against 
the aggressor have broken their pledge and 
deserted. 

In the hour of greatest peril to the survival 
of freedom m the world, the so-called United 
Nations have washed out on their obligations. 
Their failure to act constitutes confession 
of moral and physical cowardice of the worst 
order. 

That is why the Americans have been over¬ 
whelmed. 

The other United Nations countries could, 
if they had been willing to stand by their 
word of honor, evened the scales against the 
Communists Instead, they prefer to let 
Americans die while they utter monotonous 
platitudes. 

Prime Minister Attlee has fiown to Wash¬ 
ington to confer on the Korean crisis. More 
words; more subterfuge. Mr. Attlee will 
counsel moderation and forbearance. He 
will counsel appeasement—anything to save 
Britain’s skin and particularly the rich crown 
colony of Hong Kong. 

We may have no choice but appeasement, 
because we are alone in the world, surrounded 
by outright enemies or faithless friends 

We should get out of Korea and forget 
Asia. We should let the Asiatics write their 
own ticket to Hades, if that is what they 
want. We should let Britain worry about 
Hong Kong and the French save themselves, 
if they can, in Indochina. 

It’s time to abandon the role of the 
Great White Father to all the world. Mr. 
Truman and Mr, Acheson may glory in that 
role, but the people do not It never has 
got us anything in the way of friendship or 
help in time of need, and never will. 

If it is to be that America must come to 
grips with the arch-conspirator of commu¬ 
nism—Soviet Russia, then let’s conserve our 
strength for the real test of survival and 
choose the battleground. The whole Korean 
affair has been a Stalin booby trap from the 
very beginning. Moscow calls the tune and 
we dance. It ought to be the other way 
’round. 


Jemsh War Veterans’ ChaOenge to the 
Kremlin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY J. UTHAM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement by Henry Albert, 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the U. S. A., who is one of 
the distinguished leading citizens of my 
home county of Queens, New York: 

Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. A. 
Hon. Warren R. Austin, 

Chief of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Ambassador Austin* We address our¬ 
selves to you on behalf of the more than 
100,000 members of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America 

Our organization was formed 55 years ago 
hy American veterans of the Jewish faith 
who served in the War Between the States. 
Like our fellow American veterans of all 
faiths, we hold war in utter abhorrence. 
That is why our organization reposed its 
prayers and its hopes in the formation of 
the United Nations organization and has ob¬ 
served with great pride our country’s leader¬ 
ship in continuing efforts to establish a just 
and lasting peace. 

We share with our delegation to the United 
Nations the deep-seated conviction that gen¬ 
uine peace and secuiity for the humble peo¬ 
ple of the world cannot be bought with the 
false coin of appeasement. Thus, we have 
witnessed with sympathy the patient efforts 
of our United Nations delegation to convey 
to the representatives of the Soviet Union 
the truth about our country’s policies and 
objectives. With deepening dismay, we 
have seen each fresh attempt at reasoned ex¬ 
planation countered by a renewed vilification 
of our country’s motives and repeated 
charges of aggressive intent by what the 
Soviet representatives have been describing 
as “the ruling circles of the United States.” 

Sir, It is this characterization that has im¬ 
pelled us to write to you. We construe it to 
apply to those who speak and act for our 
country in its relation with the rest of the 
world In the United States such powers 
are delegated. They cannot be seized; they 
can only be conferred by an electorate which 
alone has the right to determine who shall 
speak and act for the United States and how 
these powers shall be exercised. 

The Soviet representatives know this to be 
the truth, Just as they know that access to 
this truth has been denied to the ordinary 
citizens of their country. They must there¬ 
fore know full well that when they impute 
aggressive intentions to “the ruling circles 
of the United States”, they draw an indict¬ 
ment against millions of Americans. 

Among these, the Soviet representatives 
must know, are 14,000,000 American veterans 
of the Second World War. The blood of 
hundreds of thousands and the toil of un¬ 
counted millions more of the American peo¬ 
ple was given freely to hasten the liberation 
of mankind from the terrible yoke of Nazi 
and Fascist oppression. 

This, too, IS a fact that is being denied 
the ordinary citizens of the Soviet Union. 
It is being denied, as well, to the people of 
China, who, together with the people of the 
Soviet Union were, not so long ago, the grate¬ 
ful beneficiaries of these sacrifices. 

How,' then, can the representatives of the 
Soviet Union justify the denial of these 
tfuths in a world which desperately needs 
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to summon up agam the spirit and -will for 
mutual respect and dependence that saw the 
freedom-loving nations through the dark 
hours of the Second World War? 

We ask this question of the Soviet Union 
representatives What motives impel the rul¬ 
ing circle of the Soviet Union to reiterate 
the falsehood that those who were the de¬ 
voted friends and allies of the Russian peo¬ 
ple yesterday are their enemies today? What 
is the meaning of this vast and monstrous 
insemination of hatred if not to engender a 
blind will to destroy those whom the Russian 
people are not permitted to know or under¬ 
stand’ What other conclusions can he drawn 
but that the instrument of the program, 
which has been used to liquidate all who 
dared to harbor independent thought or pri¬ 
vate faiLh IS now being applied on a world 

The ruling circle of the Soviet Union de¬ 
ludes itself and cruelly deceives the Russian 
people if it counts on bogus peace petitions 
to veil Soviet aggression from the gaze of 
the millions of people who have come to 
recognize the relationship between the Rus¬ 
sian dove and the Trojan horse. 

This relationship is becoming plainer each 
day in direct proportion to the mounting 
aggression of international communism. 

Like the camarilla of Nazis and Fascists 
who dreamed of world dominion, the ruling 
circle of the Soviet Union overestimates the 
number and worth of those who are ready 
to betray the free democracies. For the 
traitors are being rooted out and their be¬ 
trayals are being dealt with by free courts. 

We who address ourselves, through you, 
to the representatives of the Soviet Union 
include descendants of men who fled Ozar- 
1st Russia to escape the genocidal fury of 
the pogroms. 

We say to the Soviet representatives: 

in the 30 years of your rule you have 
demonstrated by abundant example that only 
In America, and in democracies like America, 
can those who once knew tyranny and op¬ 
pression look for a future of freedom and 
justice. Man’s hope for a secure and peace¬ 
ful world remains in the hands of the free 
nations. 

This we believe, and we challenge the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Soviet Union to make 
known to the ordinary citizens of their coun¬ 
try our conviction that only the leaders of 
the Soviet Union stand in the way of security 
and freedom for all mankind. 


Kudzn, Cooperation, and Know-How in 
Clay Connty, Ala. 

extension of remarks 

OF 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF AXABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decernber 8,1950 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, kudzu has 
been truly called the foot-a-day vine. 
It really grows, under favorable condi¬ 
tions, a foot a day, after it gets its start. 
Its crowns or joints that are clipped 
and used for planting, and the vines and 
other crowns which come in them at 
regular intervals have been found to be 
one of the best water storage systems 
and natural dams for soil-erosion pre¬ 
vention, Gullies Umt onc^ were tor- 
lents after every heavy rain, taking off 
the top soil, have been filled and the tor¬ 
rents completely stopped. The roadside 


drainage ditches that used to be con¬ 
sidered essential have been largely 
abandoned in fields that are covered 
with kudzu and the drainage becomes 
adequately provided by the thirsty kudzu 
vines as the rain water is turned onto 
the land instead of off it into ditches. 
Corn has been successfully planted in 
fields along with kudzu. The kudzu kills 
off the grass or weeds which might 
otherwise take away sustenance from 
the com, and stores dew and rain and 
shades the roots of the corn stalks, in¬ 
creasing the size and productivity of the 
stalk. 

Prom the time the demonstration area 
of 50,000 acres was established in 1935 
by the Soil Conservation Service under 
the leadership of Carl Morgan, soil con¬ 
versationist, the cooperation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the county 
farm demonstration agent and Ex¬ 
tension Service all through the years 
has been excellent and the vast majority 
of the farms in Clay County have been 
sold on the benefits of scientific agricul¬ 
ture. Having seen the transformation 
of the landscape of Clay County from a 
picture of bare red clay hills and gullies 
to young forests, verdant pastures, im¬ 
proved row crops, and thousands of acres 
of kudzu at work wiping out gullies and 
killing erosion, I asked George M. Burns, 
expert of the Soil Conservation Service, 
affectionately nicknamed “Kudzu’^ 
Burns, to write an article giving the high 
lights of the history of Clay County agri¬ 
culturally during the time he has lived 
there. He has very graciously done so 
and it is my pleasure to extend these in¬ 
troductory remarks by including the 
article he has written. I only wish that 
it were possible to include the pictures he 
sent with his article; and that every 
Member of the Congress could see the 
luxiniant growth of kudzu on the banks 
of the driveway from Connecticut Ave¬ 
nue down to the Kennedy-Warren 
garage, right here in Washington, which 
appears dead now, of course, but which 
will come to life with the spring. 

The article follows: 

(By George M. Burns, Soil Conservation 
Service, Ashland, Ala ) 

I have watched a farming miracle unfold 
in Clay County, Ala,, during the last 22 years. 
Land that was dying 22 years ago is restored 
to productive health. Its proper use and 
treatment provide income from several crops 
and farm products instead of one. Our 
people are living better. Our children have 
better schools and a chance to attend full 
time. We have much more money in our 
two banks. 

These changes resulted from the sweat and 
toil of farm people and the down-to-earth 
help of paid agricultural workers. We had 
the support of businessmen, bankers, school 
people, civic dub members, county oflaoers, 
and others. 

In my mind, three dates mark milestones 
in these changes. 

The first date is 1928, when the lineville 
State demonstration farm was started. 
There I came face to face with the same hard 
xow that Clay County farmers were hoeing. 
On this farm our hlU land had been whipped 
Wilh cotton, and was washed and guUled. 
Bottom land was wet and overgrown with 
alders and willows. 

The second date is 1935. That year a Soil 
Conservation Service CCO camp was opened 
at Ashland. It was named Camp Hobbs, in 


honor of Congressman Saii Hobbs who always 
has been and still is extremely interested in 
soil and water conservation because it helps 
people on and off the land. 

The third date is 1939. Farmers that year 
organized the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
District and took over responsibility for their 
own conservation program. Clay County is 
one of five counties in this district. 

My part m this woik has been as manager 
of the demonstration farm for 7 years, as a 
conservation farm planner in the CCC camp, 
and, since the distiict was formed, as work 
unit conservationist for the Soil Conservation 
Service m the Clay County part of the 
district 

All through the years we have had wonder¬ 
ful teamwork by agricultural agencies. Our 
county agricultural workers council meets 
once a month to study what we need to do 
during the next month or so to help farm, 
people. Then we work together to do it. 

You will know how far we’ve advanced 
when I tell you where we stood a few years 
ago 

When I went to Clay County m 1928, we 
were growing cotton on about 32,000 acres. 
We know now that most of that cotton was 
on land too steep or too poor or too badly 
eroded for row crops. As our land washed 
away under cotton, we put more of it under 
mortgage m order to live. Every year we had 
to back off from more land because the 
gullies got too big to cross. You know what 
all that meant to farm families, and to 
merchants in Ashland and Lineville. 

By 1935 we had made the demonstration 
farm a model of the best land use and con¬ 
servation we knew at that time. The crop¬ 
land was terraced and in a high state of 
cultivation. The bottom land was cleared,' 
fenced, and in a good pasture sod. The farm 
had about $4,000 In the bank. 

Few changes had been made on other 
farms in the county. We had State money 
to terrace the demonstration farm, for clear¬ 
ing, for fencing, for fertilizer, for lime, and 
for seed. Other farmers didn’t. 

The cotton acreage had dropped from 
32,000 acres to about 18,000 by 1936. Erosion, 
low prices, and acreage controls were mostly, 
responsible for that. 

Our two banks had $478,287 on deposit in 

1935, and $348,327 on loan. 

Our public schools had terms of 6 or 7 
months, instead of 9 months. That’s all we 
had money for. Every school had a recess of 
about a month to let the children pick cotton. 

Our farms had no improved pasture. It 
was considered a waste of money to put ferti¬ 
lizer on pasture. 

We had no perennial hay crops. I sup¬ 
pose every farmer pulled corn fodder to feed 
his work stock and cut a little tops or hay 
for his milk oow. Any man who failed to 
pull fodder would have been considered 
shiftless by his neighbors. 

Without pasture and perennial hay, we 
had little or no Income from livestock. 

Those were lean times. 

All of us are proud of what we have in 
Clay County In 1959- Of course we know that 
we still have a long way to go before every 
acre is used properly and given the conser¬ 
vation treatment it needs. 

Our farmers planted only 4,050 acres of 
cotton this year. That’s less than one- 
fourth of the 1935 acreage. Yet, our 1960 
cotton allotment was 9,336 acres. Most of 
the crop this year is on land suited to cotr 
ton. 

Our two banks have $3,304,609 on deposit, 
and $903,689 on loan. We now have nearly 
$7 on deposit for every $1 In the bank in 

1936. Our bankers are lending money with 
livestock as collat^al aiotr. 

Every public school has a 9-month term. 
County Suparintendsat M. G. Satterfield told 
me the other day th|i’^ he saw no reason for 
any oourfby school to turn out for cotton 
picking this falL Last year, some of the 
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schools turned out a hah day every day for 
atJout a month. 

I know of 14 rural churches that have been 
rebuilt in the last few years, and of at least 
10 that have been remodeled or improved. 

We have about 10,000 acres of improved 
pasture. County Agent W. H. Cowan and 
I estimate 8,000 acres of cover crops are be¬ 
ing planted this fall for winter grazing and 
soil improvement. 

We have around 20,000 acres of perennial 
hay crops holding and building the land and 
feeding livestock. We have 13,000 acres of 
kudzu, 6,500 acres of Sericea lespedeza, and 
500 of alfalfa. Fodder pulling has almost 
disappeared. 

We have 10 grade-A dairy farms and 165 
grade-B dairy farms. Their milk sales at 
Talladega and Dadeville will bring between 
$130,000 and $150,000 to our county this 
year. One farmer is selling $800 worth of 
milk a month and buying only $20 worth of 
feed. He grows the feed and hay where cot¬ 
ton used to be planted. 

County Agent Cowan tells me that at least 
100 farmers have one or more registered 
dairy animals. Five years ago, six farmers 
had registered dairy cattle. We have a good 
many registered beef-type bulls. Five farm¬ 
ers are grov/ing registered beef cattle for 
sale. Our hog production is picking up. 

We are planting fewer acres to corn now 
than in 1934, but our acre yields are about 
doubled. In 1934, we had 33,093 acres of 
corn in the county and averaged less than 
12 bushels an acre. This year the yield may 
be as high as 25 bushels an acre from 30,000 
acres. Last year we actually made 21.6 bush- 
'els to the acre. 

- We have many paying crops that we did 
not have when I came to Clay County. They 
include: Kudzu, sencea, crimson clover, Ken¬ 
tucky 31 fescue, Ladmo clover, Caley or 
wild winter peas, bicolor lespedeza for bob- 
white food, blue lupine, crotalaria, hairy in¬ 
digo, and button clover. Each is fitted in¬ 
to whole-farm soil and water conservation 
programs. More than that, they are paying 
off in grazing, or hay, or seed crops for cash, 
or a comlimation of all three. SCS nurseries 
provided the seed or planting stock that 
started most of those new plants. 

Seed production is putting folding money 
In farmers' pockets. Last year more than 
10,000 pounds of sericea seed worth 25 cents a 
pound were harvested. We have a $37,000 
seed cleaning plant in the county. 

' Looking back over the years, I consider 
highly significant the changes we have made 
in the approach to conservation farming. 

Our Lmeville State Demonstration Farm 
was a good demonstration of soil-conserva¬ 
tion work on uplands and drainage and pas¬ 
ture planting on bottomlands. We had 
many field days for farmers to see what we 
were doing, but on-the-ground work direct¬ 
ly involved only one farm, 
r “When CCC Camp Hobbs was opened by the 
Soil Conservation Service we could work on 
any farm whose owner agreed to cooperate 
with us in a complete soil and water conser¬ 
vation program In exchange for the farm¬ 
er's cooperation we gave him technical, on- 
tbe-ground help with his erosion and land- 
use problems. We gave him seed, trees, and 
other planting stock, and the labor of CCC 
boys. Kudzu and pine trees were two of the 
tools we used to tie down thousands of acres 
of badly eroded and gullied land. Terraces 
were built on the better cropland. Soil 
building rotations were started. Kudzu was 
planted m outlets to take terrace water with¬ 
out washing. Land suited for pasture was 
fenced, cleared of scrubby trees and brush, 
fertilized, limed, and seeded. 

The work of Camp Hobbs has meant thou¬ 
sands of dollars to Clay County farmers in 
the past 15 years. It will continue to pay off 
as long as the conservation work is main¬ 
tained, But the initiative came from a Fed¬ 
eral agency which required farmers to coop¬ 


erate v/ith it in order to get complete-farm 
conservation plans, planting materials, and 
labor. 

Working through Camp Hobbs, we learned 
that many different measures were needed in 
various combinations to hold and improve 
the land. We learned from practical experi¬ 
ence that each acre must be used according 
to its capability and treated according to its 
needs. Camp Hobbs trained SCS technicians 
who have helped countless farmers since that 
time 

But most important, I think, is that the 
work through the CCC camp proved to farm¬ 
ers that erosion could be controlled and land 
improved at a profit. 

Farmers liked the new way of farming. 
And we had a complete change in our ap¬ 
proach to soil conservation when farmers or¬ 
ganized the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
District. 

Five farmers were named supervisors to 
direct the local soil and water conservation 
program. O. L. Cotney of Lmeville was one 
of the first district supervisors, and still 
serves on the board. He and other super¬ 
visors called on local, State and Federal agen¬ 
cies and local people to work out the dis¬ 
trict’s conservation program. Then the su¬ 
pervisors asked the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for help from all its 
agencies who could contribute to the dis¬ 
trict’s own program. 

After Camp Hobbs was closed, we of the 
Soil Conservation Service continued to work 
in Clay County helping farmers plan and 
carry out v/hole-farm soil and water conser¬ 
vation programs. We gave and are giving the 
farmers technical, on-the-land help, and the 
landov/ners are applying the measures them¬ 
selves. The PMA, formerly the AAA, has 
helped to pay for a part of the coot of some 
of the measures. 

But we of the Soil Conservation Service 
were and are cooperating with the locally or¬ 
ganized and controlled soil conservation dis¬ 
trict which represents the farmers of the 
county. 

My work with Clay County people has been 
and IS pleasant and satisfying. I’d like for 
yon to go back with me to a few of the many 
things that have given me great pleasure. 

One day I met W. E. Carpenter, president 
of the Farmers and Mercliants Bank, on the 
street in Lmeville. “You’ve ruined one of 
my best customers,” Mr. Carpenter told me 
Jokingly. “J. P. McCain used to borrow from 
me all the time. Now he has a bank ac¬ 
count.” 

Mr. McCain was one of the first farmers to 
start a complete-farm soil conservation pro¬ 
gram. He worked hard at it. But even he 
was a little reluctant to plant kudzu. He put 
it on a hillside at the back of his farm where 
it couldn't be seen from the road At least 
750 farmers and agricultural workers have 
gone to the back of his farm in a single year 
to see how that kudzu was making hay and 
grazing on steep, gullied land. 

Kudzu was one of the first plants that we 
found that could wrap up the old red gullies 
in a blanket of green. The SCS nurseries 
gave farmers thousands of kudzu crowns. 
We bought crowns from the older plantings. 
Then we tried growing kudzu from seed. 

Back about 1938 I remember that Mr, 
Carpenter received and locked up in his bank 
vault 100 pounds of kudzu seed shipped in 
from Japan. Twenty 4r-H and FFA members 
made a note to the bank and took the seed 
to grow into kudzu seedlings. Every note 
was signed by a member of the Lmeville 
Lions Club. And I remember that every 
note was paid on or before the date due. 
Those boys grew $50,000 kudzu seedlings that 
year—enough to tie down 700 more acres. 

The 4-H and FFA boys are still helping. 
This year they are growing about 375,000 bi¬ 
color lespedeza seedlings for wildlife plant¬ 
ings. 


Clay County became known as the Kudzu 
Capital of the World. Publisher C. L. Proc¬ 
tor puts this slogan on the masthead of his 
Lmeville Tribune, “'World’s leading kudzu- 
growmg county.” 

We’re proud of our kudzu. But we’re just 
as proud of all the other plants and all the 
other measures that go to make the com¬ 
plete farm-soil and water-conservation pro¬ 
gram we have in Clay County. 

We’ve had visitors here from 8 foreign 
countries and 25 different States to see and 
study our soil- and water-conservation work. 

Congressman Kobes has been a regular vis¬ 
itor through the years. Two years ago, while 
looking over conservation work in the county, 
I heard a farmer remark, “This is the first 
time I ever saw a Congressman in the middle 
of a kudzu field.” I’ve known Congressman 
Hobbs to visit as many as 32 soil-conserva¬ 
tion farmers in a single day. 

The opportunity that soil-conservation 
farming opens for our children is one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure. I remember 
that the Reverend W. R. Ingram, Baptist 
minister and farmer in the Barfield com¬ 
munity, told me that soil conservation helped 
put his younger children through college. 

When I went to Clay County in 1928, farm¬ 
ers along Fox Creek near Lmeville were try¬ 
ing to dram the bottomland without success. 
Under soil-conservation district leadership, 
this drainage job finally was completed. 
Thirty farmers worked with the district to 
improve drainage on about 1,000 acres. The 
SCS loaned a dragline to the district super¬ 
visors for use on the project. Our techni¬ 
cians designed the drainage system. The 
Production and Marketing Administration 
paid a part of the cost. 

Before the drainage project was revived 
by the district, J. J. Clark VN^as trying to sell 
his 240-acre farm. His best land, about 67 
acres, was along the creek and too wet for 
use. After the Job was finished, Mr Clark 
told me, “That 67 acres is worth more to me 
than the rest of my farm.” He quit trying 
to sell the place. 

Soil-conserving measures and crops on the 
rolling land in Pox Creek watershed keep the 
drainage ditches from filling up wnh sand 
and silt. 

James Hutchinson’s success is a pleasure 
for all of us who have worked with him A 
tenant farmer who owned only a pair of 
mules, Hutchinson was helped by the Farm¬ 
ers Home Administration to buy 86 acres in 
the High Pine community in 1943. I found 
50 acres of idle land on his farm when I 
helped him make a conservation plan. T. 
T. Reagan, the FHA man, told me the other 
day that Mr. Hutchinson is paying off Iris 
FHA loans at the rate of $108 every 2 weeks. 
That’s half of his milk check. Some of the 
best pasture on his farm was idle land 7 
years ago. 

Yes; I’ve watched a farming miracle un¬ 
fold in Clay County, and helped it along 
where I could. 

Today I can agree with District Supervisor 
Cotney when he says, “We’ll see more 
changes in Clay County in the next 10 years 
than we’ve seen in the past 10.” 


Our Alarming Doctor Shortage 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

' Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article entitled '‘Our Alarming 
Doctor Shortage/* which appeared in 
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Collier's magazine of December 16, 1950, 
is must reading for every Member of 
Congress: 

OuB Alarming Doctor Shortage—We Des¬ 
perately Need Physicians, Yet the Lead¬ 
ers OP Organised Medicine Won't Let Con¬ 
gress Act 

(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

(This article sets forth a serious national 
problem that, in another all-out war, could 
become a national catastrophe. Few will 
bother to deny the present shortage of medi¬ 
cal personnel Few will deny the actual and 
potential dangers of such a shortage. Few 
Will question its obvious solution. The 
country's medical schools must have money 
in order to expand and to reduce the some¬ 
times prohibitive cost of medical education. 
There is strong public and professional sup¬ 
port for financing an expansion program with 
Federal funds. But the leaders of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association are against the idea. 
So far they have blocked the passage of legis¬ 
lation which would make such a program 
possible. Collier’s thinks that their stand is 
wrong. We appreciate the association’s great 
contributions in maintaining high profes¬ 
sional standards and protecting public health 
and safety. Yet, in this case their attitude 
seems narrow, and their case weak. Federal 
aid to medical education is not “socialized 
medicine.” And as long as the danger of gen¬ 
eral war and atomic attack against our 
civilian population exists, the argument that 
Federal aid may lead to Federal control of 
medical education is academic, to say the 
least. We hope that the AMA leaders will 
withdraw their opposition. The Senate has 
already passed a bill which would provide 
money to end the doctor shortage. If the 
AMA continues its fight in the new Congress, 
we trust that the lawmakers will have the 
courage to enact the measure anyway in the 
Interest of urgent necessity— ^The Editors.) 

A tiny group of well-intentioned men has 
placed your health, and even your chances 
of Atomic Age survival, in the most serious 
Jeopardy. These men mean you no harm. 
Indeed, they are the leaders of the American 
Medical Association, an organization sin¬ 
cerely dedicated to fighting disease and sav¬ 
ing life. 

Yet they must shoulder major responsibil¬ 
ity for a shortage of medical personnel which 
is constantly becoming more critical. They 
are the one big obstacle In the path of 
congressional efforts to meet that shortage 
with Federal aid to medical education—a 
solution which has the backing of most 
medical school deans, of leading university 
presidents, of both Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats, and (by a unanimous vote) of the 
United States Senate. 

The bill which embodies this solution was 
drawn up with the advice of AMA repre¬ 
sentatives; time after time it was modified to 
meet their objections, and in its present form 
it represents almost precisely what they 
wanted in the first place. Nevertheless, the 
American Medical Association's leaders have 
fought the meatsure to a dead stop in the 
House of Representatives, 

By so doing, they have made it entirely 
possible that wounded American soldiers, In 
the future, will receive some second- or 
third-rate substitute for the marvelous med¬ 
ical services that saved tens of thousands of 
lives in World War H. Because of what they 
have done and what they have prevented 
from being done, olvilian atomic-bomb vic¬ 
tims may perish untended. Mothers, lacking 
a physician’s help, may die in childbirth un¬ 
der the ministrationa of incompetent mid¬ 
wives. Blagues and epldemicss, which we 
all thought banished forever, may return to 
claim millions of victims. 

These are not the dire and gloomy fore¬ 
bodings of neurotic alamists or i»are-ped- 
dllng seneationaHsts. They are rather the 
considered private predictions of shpehed 


and worried experts who, ever since the end 
of World War n, have been trying to get the 
organized medical profession to take steps to 
overcome a growing shortage of physicians, 
nurses, dentists, and public-health techni¬ 
cians. 

Behind their shortage lies the fact that our 
medical and other health-education schools 
cannot expand for lack of funds. Many of 
them are so deep in the red that they may 
even have to fold up entirely. 

The shortage of physicians has been recog¬ 
nized for years. In May 1945 for example, 
Dr. Victor Johnson (then secretary of the 
American Medical Association’s Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals) testified 
before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs that, while we would need 35,000 
more physicians after World War II, our 
training program was geared to provide us 
with an increase of less than half this num¬ 
ber by 1948. 

Despite this warning of a growing shortage 
of doctors, even for civilian needs, we de¬ 
mobilized our medical schools, along with 
everything else, when World War II ended. 
Financial difficulties, and a desire to improve 
the quality of training, led college after col¬ 
lege to cut back its student roster, often by 
as much as 20 to 30 percent. Instead of 
training more doctors than ever before, we 
began to train fewer. Our nursing, dental, 
and public-health schools all moved in the 
same duection. 

AMA secretary MAKES A FORECAST 

In October 1947 Dr. Donald G Anderson, 
the new secretary of the AMA council, 
stated, “We are prepared to contend that the 
maximum deficit that could possibly be fore¬ 
cast for 1960 does not exceed 15,000 physi¬ 
cians.” 

Anderson’s words were couched in terms 
designed to minimize the problem. Yet they 
amounted to a startling admission. For ac¬ 
cording to the 1950 American Medical Di¬ 
rectory, there are about 200,000 physicians 
for more than 150,000,000 Americans; an 
average of 1 doctor for every 750 persons. 
Since this includes doctors doing research 
and other work not directly connected with 
the care of patients, the actual number of 
persons per general practitioner Is estimated 
to run as high as 1,500. Taking 1,000 as a 
conservative figure, what Anderson was ac¬ 
tually saying was that approximately 1 in 
every 10 of us would be without doctors in 
1960, or that all of us would be averaging 
10 percent less medical service than we 
needed and were willing to pay for. 

A similar situation of chronic shortage has 
been developing in the other health-service 
professions. 

We have only 280,500 professional nurses. 
Bight now, without allowing fear the ex¬ 
panding needs of the armed services, 74,000 
more are required. But enrollments in our 
schools of nursing have dropped to less than 
two-thirds of the wartime peak. 

We have 75,000 practicing dentists. By 
1960, the United States Public Health Serv¬ 
ice reports, we will need at least 95,000. But 
our dental schools can’t train enough, unless 
their capacity Is substantially increased. A 
continuing deficit of at least 5,000 dentists 
looms. 

The same is true for nursing teachers, doc¬ 
tors of public health, sanitary engineers and 
all the other groups of specialized health 
technicians. Far from overcoming these def¬ 
icits, we have been falling ever further be¬ 
hind in training new medical personnel. 

In 1910, our medical schools grad,uated 
4,440 students, producing one new doctor for 
every 20,000 of our population, By 1940 the 
number of graduates had increased to 5,097, 
but the growth of population had far out¬ 
stripped the Increase in doctors. In that 
year we produced only one doctor for every 
26,000 of our people. In 19i50 our idaysldan 
output amounted to 5,558. But, once again, 
it did not keep pace with population growth, 


We produced this year only one new doctor 
for every 27,000 people. 

Worst of all, our schools of medicine, den¬ 
tistry, nursing and public health find them¬ 
selves in a deep and growing financial crisis. 
Their costs have been mounting, but their 
income has not nearly kept pace. 

This country’s 79 medical schools, for ex¬ 
ample, had a total budget last year of more 
than $61,000,000. They had to spend an 
average of $2,577 for every student. But their 
tuition fees averaged only $548. Income 
from research grants, endowments, State ap¬ 
propriations, and all other sources still left 
a gap of more than $10,000,000. 

More than three-quarters of the 44 pri¬ 
vately owned medical schools have been oper¬ 
ating at a deficit. Even a number of the tax- 
supported State schools have been running 
into the red. According to the Amerman 
Medical Association, only 8 schools reported, 
a year ago, that they did not stand in ur¬ 
gent need of additional operating funds to 
meet essential costs. 

The same situation has been hog-tying our 
other health education schools. Dental col¬ 
leges, with an average tuition fee of $500 a 
year per student, have had to find $2,000 per 
year to cover the cost of educating each per¬ 
son. The schools of public health, with tui¬ 
tion fees averaging only $440, have actually 
been spending an average of seven times as 
much per student. 

Even the American Medic. 1 Association’s 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
v/hen it surveyed the sorry situation of the 
medical schools more than 2 years ago, found 
that they needed an additional $15,000,000 a 
year to support their operations and nearly 
$200,000,000 of capital funds to construct ur¬ 
gently needed facilities. 

In the words o' Herbert Hoover, “Our med¬ 
ical educational system is woefully inade¬ 
quate for the conduct of our national defense 
and our Federal hospitals for veterans and 
others. And it is doubly inadequate for the 
needs of the people generally.” 

In the event of all-out war, no other non- 
industrial bottleneck will do more to endan¬ 
ger our chances for victory than these short¬ 
ages of medical personnel. For we shall need 
more doctors and nurses than ever before In 
our history. 

Our armed services will be compelled to 
drain the home front of tens of thousands 
of doctors. But home-front needs will be In¬ 
finitely greater than they were in the past. 

WHEN WAR RAVAGES THE HOME FRONT 

Listen, for e.xample, to the carefully 
weighed words of Dr. P. J. Carroll, dean of 
the School of Medicine of Creighton Univer¬ 
sity in Omaha. “In the event of another 
world war,” Dr. Carroll warns, “we shall not 
be able to leave the civilian population with¬ 
out adequate medical services as was done 
during the last war. There was no conflict 
or even a threat of conflict within our bor¬ 
ders. The next war will be different. Our 
large cities will be enemy targets and a large 
part of our population will be evacuated. It 
will be necessary to disperse our civilian pop¬ 
ulation in small concentrations, away from 
military installations. The greater the dis¬ 
persion of our people the greater will be the 
need for more physicians.” 

It is this dilemma—the need for more 
doctors and nurses for the services, coupled 
with a multiplied need for the same doc¬ 
tors and nurses at home—^that Is giving 
sleepless nights to the expwts of the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board and the 
other agencies wliose duty It is to prepare 
for both mobilization and olvh 

'They have no hope of reahy solving the 
problem In the sense of having enough doc¬ 
tors and nurses both to meet all military 
needs and fully to protect civilian health. 
Our chance to acMeve that goal has been 
frittered amy te 6 years of inaction since 
the end of World War 11. 
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Tile best they can hope for, today, is to 
arrive somehow at a formula that will ec^ual- 
ize the shortage, a scheme that will go as 
far as possible toward taKiiig care of mili¬ 
tary needs withour leaving us utterly stripped 
of medical resources to meet ordinary civil¬ 
ian needs—plus the tremendous medical de¬ 
mands of atomic or bacteriological defense. 

The experts have one other hope. Given 
a few years of even partial peace, the train¬ 
ing of large numbers of doctors, dentists, 
nurses and technicians might be started— 
if the program got a great shot in the arm. 

Faced with this alarming situation, the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel¬ 
fare, bitterly split between proponents of 
national health insurance and those who 
fight it as “socialized medicine,” decided in 
the spring of 1949 to separate the problem 
of medical education from its long-stymied 
omnibus National Health Act, Tins, the 
Senators felt, might lead to something they 
all could agree on to aid the medical and 
other health education schools. 

A bill was drawn up to provide Federal 
subsidies ($500 per student in the case of 
medical schools) to help meet current oper¬ 
ating deficits. Additional sums were to be 
available for any school that increased its 
roster. And to aid the schools in expanding 
their physical facilities, grants of $5,000,000 
a year were to be allotted for construction 
and equipment. 

This bill was sponsored not only by such 
Fair Dealers as Senators James E Murray, of 
Montana, and Claude Pepper, of Florida, but 
also by two outstanding Eepublicans, Sena¬ 
tors Robert A Taft, of Ohio, and Forrest 
Donnell, of Missouri. The Hoover Commis¬ 
sion bached its principles. President Tru¬ 
man got behind it. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges anxiously urged 
its passage. Most of the State-owned medical 
schools supported it. The privately owned 
medical schools were almost unanimous in 
their endorsement. 

Nevertheless, anxious to meet all possible 
objections, the Senate committee followed 
up its public hearings with a weeh-long series 
of conferences with representatives of the 
American Medical Association and the other 
health professions. 

At these meetings, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lowell J. Reed, vice president of 
Johns Hophms University, every conceivable 
objection to the original draft of the bill was 
freely raised and discussed, 

A CONCESSION TO MEDICAL OPINION 

The original measure, for example, pro¬ 
vided for an advisory council representing 
the health professions, to be appointed by 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service with the approval of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Administrator. The representatives 
of the American Medical Association, how¬ 
ever, objected to giving this much influence 
to Oscar Ewing, the administrator, whom 
they deeply mistrusted as a leading advocate 
of compulsory health insurance. Instead 
they asked that the measure provide for 
Presidential appointment of the Advisory 
Council. This change was made. 

The early draft of the bill provided a ceil¬ 
ing of 50 percent on the proportion of the 
budget of any school that might be met by 
Federal subsidies. This ceiling was designed 
to preserve local interest in supporting med¬ 
ical education and to prevent the Federal 
subsidy from dominating the picture. Un¬ 
der the formulas for subsidy, the richer and 
larger schools would never approach the ceil¬ 
ing. But the representatives of the medical 
schools and of the universities felt that the 
60 percent figure was essential if adequate 
help were to be given to the most needy 
schools. 

The American Medical Association repre¬ 
sentatives, extremely fearful of so great a 
Federal participation in the support of med¬ 
ical education, held out for a ceiling of 30 


percent. Ultimately the Senate committee 
compromised at 40 percent. 

Still wary of Federal influence, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the AMA asked that the Ad¬ 
visory Council be granted a veto power over 
the actions of the Surgeon General in ad¬ 
ministering and allctmg the subsidies. The 
medical school deans and the other educa¬ 
tors, who long have handled research grants 
administered by the Surgeon General, felt no 
such apprehensions. But, to keep the peace, 
they agreed that the bill should be changed 
to require the Surgeon General to promul¬ 
gate regulations only “after obtaining the 
advice and recommendations of the council." 

Going even further to allay the AMA repre¬ 
sentatives’ fear of Federal domination, the 
conferees recommended empowering the Ad¬ 
visory Council to make reports directly to 
Congress. This provision v/as designed to 
prevent any possibility that a politically mo¬ 
tivated Administrator might muzzle the 
Council. Any conflicts between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the medical professions and the 
Administrator would be brought right out 
into the open. Once again, the safeguards 
sought by the AMA were written into the 
Senate bill. 

With the sole exception of the 40-percent 
compromise, every change requested by the 
representatives of the American Medical As¬ 
sociation at these closed-door conferences 
was incorporated in the committee’s final 
version of the bill—and the bill was spon¬ 
sored by every Senator on the committee, 
with a single exception. 

To protect the schools against bureau¬ 
cratic interference with their teaching pro¬ 
grams or their methods of operation, the bill 
contained rigid prohibitions against Federal 
“direction, supervision, or control * * * 

with respect to personnel, curriculum, or 
instruction.’* 

When the measure was reported on the 
floor of the Senate in August 1949 a routine 
objection was raised to its immediate passage 
by unanimous consent. At this juncture 
both Senators Pepper and Tapt, long bitter 
opponents on most other questions concern¬ 
ing the public health, stood up and urged 
their colleagues to support the measure. Two 
weeks later, when the bill again appeared on 
the calendar, it passed unanimously. 

peared tactics of lobbyists 

The worried deans and directors of the 
medical, dental, and nursing schools breathed 
a sigh of relief. For, they figured, if the 
American Medical Association were opposed 
to the bill its powerful Washington lobby 
would have shown its hand in the Senate, 
would have blocked this measure (as it had 
blocked many others) in committee or, at a 
very minimum, would have forced a debate 
and a counting of noses on the Senate floor. 

For the AMA lobby is powerful indeed. 
It operates through two channels. Officially 
the AMA is represented by Dr. Joseph S. Law¬ 
rence, director of its Washington office. But 
the real power behind the scenes is the Cali¬ 
fornia publicity firm of Whitaker & Baxter 
which, for the last 2 years, has been directing 
the American Medical Association’s well- 
heeled national education campaign—aimed 
at preventing passage of the administration's 
compulsory health insurance program. Law¬ 
rence and Witaker & Baxter are registered 
with Congress as lobbyists. 

Many of the medical school deans, un¬ 
versed In the intricacies of politics, felt so 
certain that the aid to medical education 
bill would easily pass the House that they 
authorized the enrollment of larger classes 
than their schools had handled at any time 
since the war. The number of freshmen ad¬ 
mitted to medical schools jumped, in 1960, 
by 6.3 percent over the preceding year. 

AMENDED TO MEET OBJECTIONS 

In the House, the Biemiller bill, a dupli¬ 
cate of the Senate measure, again received 
bipartisan support. Representative Hugh 


Scott, of Pennsylvania, former Republican 
National Committee chairman and long-time 
opponent of socialized medicine, joined v^nth 
Democratic Congressman Andrew J. Bie¬ 
miller, of Wisconsin, m sponsoring amend¬ 
ments to the original House bill to make it 
meet the AMA objections brought forth in 
the Lowell Reed conferences. The House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce promptly reported favorably on the 
altered bill. 

By then, late in the session, it was neces¬ 
sary for the House Rules Committee to speed 
action on the measure if the whole House 
was to vote on it withou-t delay. This pro¬ 
cedure promised to be routine. 

But suddenly the applecart was upset. 

A small group of insurgent members of 
nurses’ organizations in Georgia and North. 
Carolina, and the owner of a private hospital 
in the latter State, got the impression that 
the measure would somehow set up the Amer¬ 
ican Nursing Association as an accrediting 
body for all nursing schools—and thus force 
the closing down, for lack of accreditation, 
of some of the less qualified schools in the 
southern States. 

On behalf of this group. Representative 
Robert L. (Muley) Doughton, of North Caro¬ 
lina, protested to the Rules Committee. The 
sponsors of the bill offered to amend the 
measure to overcome this objection. That 
satisfied Doughton, and he withdrew his 
protest. 

But the Biemiller bill had, by then, been 
labeled “controversial.” The Rules Commit¬ 
tee, fearful of setting a precedent that would 
throw a host of other controversial measures 
onto the House floor in the last 2 weeks of 
the session, withheld its approval. The bill 
was held up until Congress could meet again, 
in 1950. 

Even after Congress adjourned, the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association’s opposition had 
not crystallized. Early in December 1949, the 
House of Delegates of the AMA met in Wash¬ 
ington and approved a report of its council 
on medical examination and hospitals which 
declared that, “While the council is not 
entirely satisfied with the bill, it does incor¬ 
porate several modifications suggested by the 
council’s representatives and it is a distinct 
improvement over any other bill for Federal 
aid to medical education that has been intro¬ 
duced.” 

The report added, “The council is aware 
that Federal aid to medical education creates 
definite hazards to the continued freedom 
and independence of the medical schools. 
With few exceptions, however, the medical 
schools and their parent universities have 
expressed the opinion that, unless additional 
aid is provided, medical education in this 
country cannot achieve its full development. 
The legislation which has been passed by the 
Senate contains safeguards that should pro¬ 
tect the medical schools from unwarranted 
interference in their affairs by the Federal 
Government.” 

SUDDEN CHANCE OF SENTIMENT 

Less than 2 months later the AMA com¬ 
pletely changed its tune. At a conference 
of its national education campaign, Louis 
H. Bauer, M D., chairman of the board of 
trustees, stated the AMA’s position on pend¬ 
ing legislation. The aid to medical educa¬ 
tion measure was added to the long list of 
bills which the AMA opposed. 

Said Bauer, “As the bill is presently drawn, 
we feel it would give the Government a foot 
in the door—^m fact, probably 2 feet in the 
door—^for Federal control of medical educa¬ 
tion. There are certain very drastic amend¬ 
ments which will have to be made to that bill 
before we can approve it.” 

The strategy behind this shift in position 
was explained by Clem Whitaker, head of 
Whitaker & Baxter, who called the aid to 
education measure a “frin::e bill” which, he 
said, “masked hidden threats.” 
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“Instead of being confronted with the task 
of defeating a revolutionary program of 
Government medicine, embodied in a single 
proposal, or in companion bills,’* Whitaker 
continued, “W'e are now faced with a senes 
of measures—disarmmg in language but dan¬ 
gerous in their provisions—some of which 
must be beaten and some drastically changed 
or amende L’* 

In the face of this attack, the House spon¬ 
sors of the aid-to-medical-education bill 
tried to go even further than did their Sen¬ 
ate colleagues in meeting AMA objections. 
The Senate compromise which set subsidy 
maximums at 40 percent was dropped and 
replaced by the figure of 30 percent, which 
the AMA’s representatives had originally 
asked for. 

The clause guaranteeing academic freedom 
from Federal interference was revised and 
enlarged, at the suggestion of the AMA’s Dr. 
Donald G. Anderson, so that every detail of 
protection could be carefully spelled out in 
the bill itself. 

The provisions governing the promulga¬ 
tion of regulations were altered, agam m 
keeping with earlier AMA suggestions. In 
thT latest version of the bill, the professional 
Advisory Council would have to approve any 
regulation of the Surgeon General before It 
could take effect. 

The AMA’s friends on the House subcom¬ 
mittee kept it working over revisions until 
late last May, in what Representative Bie- 
MULEK characterized as a stalling-twisting- 
turning-connlving policy of compromise 
and then oppose the compromise. Fmally, 
with subcommittee approval won at last, the 
Biemlller bill came before full Interstate 
Commerce Committee on June 19 only to be 
defeated by a one-vote margin. 

On June 25, employing a parliamentary 
device, BiBMixjiEa got the matter again be¬ 
fore the Commerce Committee In the form 
of a new bill incorporating all the amend¬ 
ments that had been tacked onto the old 
one. Once again he lost out by a single vote. 
The committee decided not to consider the 
bill until after August 8, when—as it then 
appeared—Congress would have adjourned 
and gone home. 

But the outbreak of the Korean war did 
two things. It changed plans for adjourn¬ 
ment, and it served to highlight the urgency 
of drastic action to get medical education 
into high gear. When the North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, our armed 
services had 6,644 physicians on their rolls. 
They needed about 1,660 more. 

The Army, whose need was the most des¬ 
perate, sent out a call to 8,000 Reserve lieu¬ 
tenants and captains in the Medical Corps, 
requesting their return to service. Only 200 
replied, and of these only 15 volunteered. 

By mid-August It became apparent that 
voluntary enlistments of physicians and 
nurses would never begin to meet the serv¬ 
ice’s heeds, even for a limited mobilization. 
The Defense l>spartment found Itself com¬ 
pelled to run to Congress for the hurried 
passage of a doctors-draft bill. First on the 
list were 7,500 young doctors and dentists 
who had received their medical education at 
Government expense while deferred from ao- 
tive military service during World War IL 
But the draft bill was not limited to these 
men alone, tt authorised t3ie Fresldent to 
order a general registration and induction 
of physicians up to the age of 56 and of den¬ 
tists through the age of 45. 

To meet the needs of a 8,000,OOO-man foroe, 
the armed servloes will have to drain from 
olvlUan life substantially more than 6,000 
physicians and proportionately large nton- 
bers of dentists, nurses, and teohnlcians. 

Thus the Initial stages off the crisis antici¬ 
pated by the proponents of the aid to medi¬ 
cal education bills are already upon us. 

Any turtber expansion of the armed serr- 
Ices will require additional lofles against otar 
oiwady slacrt-handed civilian health person- 
oacL AXL-out war, on a gixsbel soabe, wai re¬ 


quire well over 42,000 of our youngest and 
most active physicians. 

Facing up to this crisis, Representative 
Biemiller led a strenuous campaign in Con¬ 
gress all through last July and August to get 
the ald-to-medical-education measure re¬ 
ported out to the House. Day after day he 
read into the Record endorsements of the 
bill’s passage: By Dean George W. Bakeman, 
of the Medical College of Virginia; by Dean 
Murray B:insman. of the University of Louis¬ 
ville, by Dr. A C. Ivy, vice president of the 
University of Illinois; Dean Willard C. Rappl- 
eye, of Columbia University; Chancellor 
Robert Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, and many others. 

HOW MEDICAL SCHOOLS VOTED 

Dean Joseph C. Hisey, of Cornell University, 
chairman of the executive council of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
wrote that a poll of its membership showed 
47 schools favoring the bill and only 16 op¬ 
posed. He disavowed the action of the 
AMA as “taken independently of our associa¬ 
tion * * * and without a poll of our 
membership.” 

The deans of all the schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and public health in Massachu¬ 
setts, including Harvard, Tufts, and Boston 
University, declared, “We are convmccd that 
the present desperate plight of our profes¬ 
sional schools, not only in Massachusetts, 
but throughout the United States, has 
already interfered with the quality of pro¬ 
fessional education and is preventing the 
development of adequate medical and health 
personnel for the country. 

“We make this statement,” they add, “in 
full awareness of the position recently taken 
by the American Medical Association. We 
vigorously oppose that position.” 

Despite this campaign, the AMA opposi¬ 
tion once again carried the day. On August 
16, the Biemiller bill, which Resident Tru¬ 
man had characterised as **the most vital 
health legislation before Congress,” was 
tabled in the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee by a 9 to 8 vote. 

Protesting this action. Dean James S. 
Simmons, of Harvard University, called it a 
tragic mistake and a crippling blow to the 
Nation’s military and civil preparedness pro¬ 
gram. 

Scores of similar protests flooded In upon 
Congress. But, last August 30, the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee again de¬ 
cided to table the program. Shortly there¬ 
after, Congress recessed. 

Despite this tendency on the part of Con¬ 
gress and the AMA to look the other way, 
the grave problem of medical shortages still 
exists, and the pressure is mounting for some 
action to solve it. Among those plugging for 
such a move Is Bernard M. Baruch. “I 
am not in favor of socialized medicine,” the 
famed adviser to Presidents said recently, 
^‘but the medical profession has got to do 
something to meet the needs of the masses. 
The first way is to Increase the output oi 
doctors.” 

Thus It appears certain that the next Con¬ 
gress will find itself confronted with the 
same hot potato—unless some alternative 
method of enlarging our health training 
schools can be discovered. 

But are there any alternatives? 

Dr. Willard O. Rappleye, of Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians end Sur¬ 
geons, has offered one suggestion: a change 
in premedical education. If this were elimi¬ 
nated ox cut down as a requirement for 
entering medical schools a few hundred 
doctors might graduate a year or so sooner— 
it the schools ooUld find, room tor them as 
students. But, since the real bottleneck 
causing the doctor shortage lies in the medi¬ 
cal sohoelB themseives, Dr. S^pleye’s pro¬ 
posal does not touch the core of the problem. 

SUGGIOSTS ABOLISHIN6 INTERNS 
Dr. WilUam Lee Hart, dean of the Unl- 
vecelty 4tf Texas* Bouihweetem Medloal 
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School, has proposed the abolition of in¬ 
ternships and their replacement by a yeai 
of apprenticeship under older doctors. This 
proposal IS certain to meet the stiffest oppo¬ 
sition from both the American Medical As¬ 
sociation and the thousands of hospitals 
whose entire setup is dependent upon a con¬ 
tinued supply of interns. But even if 
adopted, it would merely shift young physi¬ 
cians from the hospitals, where they are 
sorely needed, into doctors’ offices. 

The most likely alternative to Federal sub¬ 
sidies for medical education is the idea of a 
Yoluntaiy fund to raise money, free from 
Federal control. The American Medical As¬ 
sociation has long toyed with this idea. 
Last January, a National Fund for Medical 
Education was actually mcorporated under 
the honorary chairmanship of Herbert 
Hoover. Its board of trustees—from Wm- 
throp Aldrich to George Whitney—is dia¬ 
mond-studded with leaders of industry, 
finance, and banking. Its objective Is 
worthy. Its personnel is top-notch If ever 
a fund-raising plan were capable of achiev¬ 
ing Its full potential, tins would appear to 
be the one 

Yet, what is that potential^ In its pro¬ 
spectus, addressed to leadmg industrialists, 
the fund detailed the medical schools’ need 
to overcome a $10,000,000 deficit. But it pro¬ 
posed to raise, through voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions, only $1,000,000. The balance, the 
prospectus conceded, would have to come 
from the Federal Treasury. 

TO PRESERVE ACADEMIC PREEDOM 

The best the fund could hope for was 
that private sources for support might be 
“stimulated” so that “theie will be created 
a balance under which the academic freedom 
essential to scientific medical education will 
be preserved.” 

Thus, the voluntary fund-raising organiza¬ 
tion txirnB out to be, at best, only a partial 
supplement to Federal aid; a 10 percent 
counterweight rather than a full-fledged 
substitute. 

There may be still other ways of achieving 
the necessary expansion of medical and 
health education. But if there axe, 6 years off 
searching by the medical schools themselves 
and by the American Medical Association 
have not turned them up. 

Thus, Congress, when it meets again, will 
have the old doctor-shortage headache on 
its hands onoe more. To the pressure from 
the President, from public-health officials, 
from the universities, and from almost all 
of our schools of health education, there 
will now be added a further tremendous 
pressure from the Defense Department, made 
acutely aware, by the Korean crisis, of the 
weakness in our medical armament. 

Whether the American Medical Association 
con buck this tidal wave remains to be seen. 

But one thing is certain. Unless Imrne^ 
dlate steps are taken to solve our chronic 
and growing shortage of medical, dental, 
nursing, and public-health personnel, your 
health—and that of your family, your 
neighbors and your sons in the services—will 
be Jeopardized for years to come. 


Secretary Acheron 
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m. BOUiINO. Mr. Spealcer, the 
l^ell MeUetteeluBm and ttie Washing¬ 
ton Sunday Star editorial which appear 
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below may help those who have lost 
perspective to regain it: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
Decemher 9, 1950] 

ACHESON Is Unfairly Chosen for Eole of 
Scapegoat pcr Disaster in Korea 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

The past week has not been one we are 
likely to remember with much pride This 
IS so, not because of the tragic turn of 
events m Korea where cnr troops have had 
to give way before the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of the enemy. Indeed, there is cause 
for great pride in the heroic behavior of 
the troops themselves. But the day will 
come when we surely will hang our heads 
in shame as we remember the conduct of 
many of our leaders on the home front. 
This has particular reference to certain mem¬ 
bers of the United States Senate. 

It is not strange that the shattering im¬ 
pact of the .pilitary reversal should have 
caused them to become jittery. That can 
be condoned Most everybody was affected 
the same way. But it is another matter 
when they take cowardly refuge behind con¬ 
fusion of their own creation and endeavor 
to escape their share of responsibility for 
the situation we are in. That is what these 
Senators are doing. 

everybody to BLAI\IE 

When the war was going well in Korea, 
when it had become clear that the North 
Korean armies could and would be driven 
out of South Korea, an important decision 
had to be made. Should v/e stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel or carry the conflict 
on to the Manchurian border? The deci¬ 
sion was made to go the whole way. The 
result everybody knows: The present disas¬ 
ter. 

There is no point now in arguing the 
wisdom of the decision made. It is quite 
possible that Eed China, which had threat¬ 
ened to enter the fight if we passed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, was prepared to enter 
it whether we did so or not. The size, the 
organization and the equipment of the 
armies she has thrown against us suggest 
long planning and preparation. 

Wisely, or unwisely we precipitated the 
immediate invasion. If unwisely, who is to 
blame? Everybody. Not President Truman, 
not Secretary Acheson, not General Marshall 
and not General MacArthur. General Mac- 
Arthur could not have proceeded without the 
sanction of his superiors in Washington and 
he had that sanction. President Truman 
could not have authorized General Mac- 
Arthur’s action without the approval of Con¬ 
gress and there are few in Congress dishonest 
enough now to say they disapproved And 
beyond Congress there was the sanction of 
the United Nations, despite some dissenting 
voices. 

MUST HAVE SCAPEGOAT 

Yet these Senators must have a scapegoat 
to turn attention from themselves and, 
naturally, they have undertaken to make 
Secretary Acheson that scapegoat. A long 
campaign of abuse and misrepresentation, 
stepped up to an extreme in the effort to win 
the congressional elections, had prepared him 
for the role. How little he actually merits 
it and how unfair it is to bestow it on him 
will be realized by anybody who thinks back 
a few weeks. 

It has been only a short time since Mr. 
Acheson was being charged with interfering 
with General MacArthur’s conduct of the 
war and specifically with trying to tell Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur that he must stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. This the Secretary, 
of course, denied and he was supported m 
his denial by the President. Both backed the 
General. If that was a mistake, they are 
guilty. But it ill behooves their present 
critics to say so, since it was they who were 
shrillest in demanding that we do just what 
we did. 


Yet now these same Senators insist that the 
President ask for Mr. Acheson’s resignation. 
Joining the clamor, Senator Ives says we 
must have some one in whom we can have 
confidence. Senator Ives, however, does not 
and cannot assure us that his frantic col¬ 
leagues would not set themselves to destroy, 
as fast as they are able, any confidence the 
country might have in any man that could 
be named. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
December 10, 1950] 

Mr. Acheson: Right os Wrong’ 

The Republican contingent in the Senate 
Will decide this week whether the demand 
for Secretary Acheson’s resignation is to be 
made a paity matter. The Senators should 
think long and carefully beiore coming to 
their decision. 

Those who are clamoring for Mr Acheson’s 
official scalp have an argument v;hich runs 
something like this: The Secretary of State 
has lest the confidence of the American 
people. Therefore, he must go. It doesn’t 
matter whether the things that are being 
said about him are true or not. 

The Star thinks that it does matter. 

If Mr. Acheson has failed as Secretary of 
State, if he is responsible for faulty decisions 
that hai^e been injurious to the country, 
then there can be no argument. He should 
be replaced. But this is not something that 
should be taken for granted, or that should 
be believed merely because somebody says 
that it 13 true. Where is the evidence? 
What decisions are the critics talking about? 

Again, if it is true that Mr. Acheson no 
longer enjoys the confidence of the people, 
if it IS a fact that he has ’'ecome a liability 
rather than an asset, then the President 
may have to replace him. In a time such as 
this, national considerations should come 
first But these *‘ifs” are big “ifs." Where 
is the proof that the people have lost con¬ 
fidence m Mr. Acheson? Some have, without 
doubt, but what about the majority? The 
speeches of Senators, who may or may not 
be influenced by partisan motives, are not 
necessarily m harmony with the sentiment 
of a majority of the people in this country. 

There is another point that should be con¬ 
sidered. Glib arguments to the contrary, 
the difference between doing the right thing 
and the wrong thing is something that does 
matter If Mr, Acheson, on the whole rec¬ 
ord, has done a creditable job as Secretary 
of State, and the Star believes that he has, 
the right thing to do is to support him. The 
wrong thing would be to throw him to the 
wolves for the sake of a harmony which 
probably would be both illusory and of brief 
duration. 

This country is going through a period of 
great trial. The temptation to do the ex¬ 
pedient thing is strong. But when we have 
passed through whatever lies ahead, all of 
us will feel better in our hearts and in our 
consciences if we can look back and say that 
we have tried to do the right thing, that we 
have not permitted any one to stampede us 
into accepting the doctrine that the differ¬ 
ence between right and wrong is something 
that doesn’t matter. 


Address of Hon. Frank Pace, Jr. 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I present an able speech delivered 
by the Honorable Frank Pace, Jr, Secre¬ 
tary of the Army, at Asbury Park, N, J., 
on Saturday, October 7, 1950. It fol¬ 
lows : 

I am extremely happy to be here with you 
tonight, for this occasion gives me an op¬ 
portunity I have looked forward to for nearly 
2 nicnths—an opportunity to tell a more com¬ 
plete story of our military effort in Korea 
during the dark, bitter days that marked the 
opening weeks of this historic campaign. 

I can think of no more appropriate group 
to hear this story than an organization such 
as yours, made up of veterans of other dark 
and bitter days. I am especially happy that 
this story also can be heard in homes 
throu'iliout America tonight, for it is a proud 
record cf Amciican heroism which all Amer¬ 
icans Tied to knov/. But I tell this story 
also for the light that this whole grim ex¬ 
perience sheds upon our present situation, 
and our future problems. 

First, I would lemmd you that when the 
powerful Conii-iunist armies of North Korea 
brutally attacked the free and independent 
Republic of Korea, without warning and 
without provccaUon, history paused momen¬ 
tarily at a. crossroads. This lawless aggres¬ 
sion was a brazen challenge to the authority 
and force of the United Nations. If allowed 
to pass by, unchecked and unpunished, it 
would have provided an open invitation for 
a series of such aggressions throughout the 
world. Those eventually would have de¬ 
stroyed peace and security for all of us and 
our friends, ''elaying for another generation, 
and perhaps forever, our dream of a lasting 
and universal peace. 

The United Nations rose promptly and 
memorably to this challenge. It condemned 
the aggression, ordered it stopped, and called 
upon all member nations for support of its 
order. In one of history’s most thrilling mo¬ 
ments, the free nations of the world, large 
and small, pledged their arms, their re¬ 
sources, and their hearts m support of the 
United Nations order. 

But this x-nfortunately was not enough to 
stop the invading Communist armies. Liv¬ 
ing by force, they respect only force—and 
force was required to stop them. The lightly 
armed troops of the Republic of Korea, 
trained and equipped only for internal se- 
ciirity, were falling back rapidly, suffering 
appalling losses. 

In the face of this crisis, our Nation gave 
everlasting proof that a democracy can move 
quickly and decisively to meet grave prob¬ 
lems. The United States, by far the most 
powerful of the free nations, and. the only 
one with any military force within range of 
the Korean action, without hesitation threw 
m air and sea elements from nearby Japan. 
Cur aircraft and our ships quickly gained 
complete control of the skies and the seas 
in the fighting zone, giving courageous sup¬ 
port to the sorely pressed South Korean 
ground forces. But the inevitable truth of 
warfare became quickly apparent—that it 
takes an army to stop an army. 

Our divisions on occupation duty in Japan 
were not equipped or manned for this type 
of action. They were at reduced peacetime 
strength levels, and, because of overseas 
rotation policies, they included, as they 
always do, a certain percentage of newly 
arrived recruits. Despite the fact that these 
units had not completed the requisite cycle 
of training after having been relieved of their 
diverse and scattered duties of military gov¬ 
ernment in Japan, they moved without delay 
into the Korean conflict. We knew that 
they would face grave difficulties, calling for 
the utmost in courage, skill, and leadership. 
But we sent them m unhesitatingly, in ac¬ 
cordance with our solemn obligation to the 
other nations united with us in the cause 
of restoring the peace. 

The first to arrive were two rifle compa¬ 
nies and a weapons company of the Twenty- 
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fourth Infantry Division. These 7C0 lightly 
equipped American soldiers were loaded into 
planes on a few hours’ notice on July 2 and 
were flown through driving rams to Korea. 
They wont into action on July 4, flinging 
themselves into the face of an entire divi¬ 
sion in the full momentum of its unchecked 
advance. 

I cannot tell you their whole story Only 
the handful of these men who are still living 
could tell that story, and the chances are 
they never will attempt it. I can only tell 
you that they held their first established 
position for seven terrible hours against fan¬ 
tastic odds and then withdrew only because 
they had run out of ammunition. 

Within the next few days the remaining 
combat elements of the Twenty-fourth In¬ 
fantry Division were rushed into the lines, 
and within another week the Twenty-fifth 
Division was committed, but we were still 
greatly outnumbered and outgunned. 

The horror and the heroism of those first 
2 weeks can never be known, but the results 
were an inspiration to the entire free world. 
These few thousand American soldiers fought 
superbly through one of the most bitter, the 
most vicious, the most difficult campaigns 
in our military history. Even the green, in¬ 
completely trained, recent arrivals became 
toughened veterans overnight. Although 
outnumbered 15 to 1, they held back this 
powerful enemy, delaying him and forcing 
him to redeploy his forces. They gave 
ground grudgingly, buying precious time 
with their courage and their blood, so we 
and the other United Nations could gird our¬ 
selves for the decisive counter strokes that 
came later. 

At the beginning of the third week, on 
July 18, the First Cavalry Division completed 
in record time the first amphibious landing 
by United States ground forces, and our torn 
and battered lines were again bolstered. 

Meanwhile, our stand had permitted the 
shattered remnants of the South Korean 
Army to regroup, reorganize, and reequip 
themselves for the battle. This they did 
with amazing speed, and by mid-July they 
had five divisions—more than 60,000 veteran 
fighting soldiers—back in the lines. From 
that day on they have fought fiercely and 
well, with outstanding success. 

That these defeated and exhausted men 
could be welded so quickly into an effective 
fighting force is an everlasting tribute to the 
Korean nation. It is also, I believe, a meas¬ 
ure of what may be expected from all Asiatic 
peoples when given the means and the oppor¬ 
tunity to fight for the freedom they have 
sought so long. 

I also want to give long-overdue credit to 
a little-known group of United States Army 
officers and men whose contribution during 
those early days was outstanding In every 
way. I refer to the Korean military ad¬ 
visory group, the so-called K-MAG, made up 
of 600 officers and men who had been sta¬ 
tioned in South Korea for nearly a year as¬ 
sisting the new Republic to organize and 
train its security forces. Scattered among 
various units of the South Korean Army, 
these men caught the full force of the initial 
attack. They remained with their respective 
South Korean units as long as the units 
existed as such. They helped them reas¬ 
semble and reorganize, and when those units 
reentoed the battle our K-MAG officers and 
men went in with them. They are still with 
them. The contribution of those men has 
been little publicized, but it has been im¬ 
measurable. 

Thus, largely through the extraordinary 
efforts of a few thousand United States Army 
officers and men, backed up by superb air 
and naval support by American and other 
United Nations planes and ships, we were 
able successfully to complete ^at has been 
called by many experts on© of the most bril¬ 
liant delaying actions in military history. 
Precious time was bought with reluctantly 
surrendered space, and by August 3, just 30 


days after our first units went in, we had 
Withdrawn successfully to the Naktong River 
line, where a firm perimeter could be estab¬ 
lished True, It was a 120-inile perimeter 
held by only three battered American divi¬ 
sions and five understrength South Korean 
divisions, but the line held 

A few days later the Second Infantry 
Division and the First Marine Brigade ar¬ 
rived from the United States, along with 
other Army units from outlying Pacific gar¬ 
risons. On August 7, with this build-up if 
the reserve strength we had needed so long, 
we staged our first major counteroffensive. 
This powerful drive by a large Army force, 
supported by the 3,000 newly arrived ma¬ 
rines who performed m the best traditions 
of the corps in their first Korean battle test, 
was a complete success. 

Since then there has been much heavy 
fighting and naany brave men have died, 
but we have been in firm control of our 
position. I need not describe the very re¬ 
cent, very thrilling victories we have en¬ 
joyed, but I will remind you that they were 
made possible only by the incredible 30-day 
stand of a few thousand American soldiers 
who enjoyed no military advantage on the 
ground except great ability, raw courage, and 
unqualified devotion to duty. 

Now, what have we learned from this 
narrow escape, when history literally turned 
on the superhuman efforts of a few brave 
men? 

First, I want to say proudly that Korea has 
proved that America’s peacetime Army has 
been extremely well trained, and that the 
quality of its officcis and men is of the high¬ 
est. This was amply demonstrated by the 
job they did in the face of superior forces 
and mo, a powerful weapons. 

Second, Korea has proved that the Army’s 
new weapons development has been sound. 
When they finally arrived for the acid test 
of battle, our new bazookas, our improved 
tanks, our recoilless rifliis, our new ammuni¬ 
tion—all proved more than a match for the 
best that the Communists could throw 
against them. 

Third, Korea has proved that teamwork 
among the three services has been developed 
to an all-time high under unification, as 
evidenced in this first great test. Joint 
maneuvers, common doctrines, unified com¬ 
mand—all have paid off in battle. 

Fourth, we have been reminded again, as 
we have repeatedly been reminded through¬ 
out history, that wars must ultimately and 
inevitably be fought and won on the ground, 
with two opposing soldiers pitting their skills, 
their weapons, and their courage against 
each other for a piece of contested soil. 

Flnaliy, Korea has proved, with chilling 
certainty, that Communist imperialism now 
is ready to resort to open aggression to ac¬ 
complish its ends, and that moral appeals 
must be backed up by armed strength to 
oppose its purposes. 

Realizing this, we now know what we must 
do to meet this type of threat: We must be 
ready to meet swift, premeditated, and ruth¬ 
less aggression at many potential danger 
spots in the world. This means we must 
have far more extensive armed forces than 
W3 ha,d previously Intended. It means we 
must at top speed help our friends and allies 
to prepare themselves against this threat 
which is poised along their borders. It means 
that we must build up such an armed 
strength throughout the free world that 
aggressors will not dare risk the consequences 
of attack upon a peaceful neighbor. It 
means, above all, that we mu^t not permit 
the end of the Korean emergency to dilute 
our determination to build strength for 
freedom. 

Every American must recognize this lesson. 
You veterans. In particular, who know so 
well that war is a dirty, sickening, destructive 
thing, must take the lead in assuring that 
our democracy Is unfailing in its efforts to 
avoid war. We must insure that the fat© 


of our Nation, and other free nations, will 
never again rest so precariously on the des- 
peiate efforts of a few gallant men. Freedom 
IS a blessing we all enjoy. Its protection is 
a responsibility we all must share. 


“0 Ye of Little Faith” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCOMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, T 
include the following splendid editorial 
appearing in the Boston Post of Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1950, entitled Ye of Little 
Faith”: 

'*0 Ye op Little Faith" 

It will be 9 years tomorrow that the word 
was flashed to Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
White House study that Pearl Harbor had 
been bombed and Harry Hopkins, who was 
present, cried aloud: "This is it." 

For more than a year the war had been on 
the horizon of America. In retrospect, the 
vivid events, rolling nearer and nearer, made 
it inevitable. But we, recalling World War 
I—the vain sacrifices and the duplicity—re¬ 
fused to think that again we would be en¬ 
gulfed. 

The days that followed December 7 were 
glowering and the nights fringed with flame. 
Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, and Wake— 
across the islands of the Pacific as if they 
were stepping stones there marched to the 
shores of Australia an unstoppable, relent¬ 
less, cruel, and vainglorious Asiatic horde. 

Then they turned on Alaska, alarming 
mainland America. The threat to the west 
coast was realistic. A mighty fleet and a 
blooded army which had conquered China 
with all her vast multimilllons shook Amer¬ 
ica as it had not been shaken since the first 
Battle of Bull Run 

But in those black mornings, the long, 
black mornings before the sun came up, 
men shone like beacons—Devereux with his 
magnificent handful of marines, Colin Kelly 
obliterating a Nipponese dreadnaught, Mac- 
Arthur making the Japs pay bitterly for every 
rod they bought as they slithered through 
the jungles of Bataan and "Skinny" Wain- 
wright, as rocklike as Corregldor until his 
tattered battalions could fight no longer. 

They are history, golden and imperishable. 
But fresh chapters are now being made by 
statesmen speaking sharply, deftly, defiantly 
or deferentially, according to the moment’s 
mood or the side they are on, at Lake Success 
and Flushing Meadows. 

And chapters, too, are being added by other 
statesmen, hurrying on errands across the 
Channel to 10 Downing Street, or across the 
Atlantic to Washington, Where they hold the 
eyes and ears of men and women world-wide 
who asked for the palm of peace and have 
been handed the bLxrning stone of battle. 

But it is against the back drop of the cold, 
hard hills of Korea, snow on them and the 
temperature striking far below zero, that 
the sands in the hourglass of maiiklnd drip 
these critical nights and days. 

Outnumbered five to one, facing hbrdes as 
fanatical as the throngs of Tojo—the valiant 
J3outh Koreans, the unbroken Atnericans, the 
hard-bitten British and the tougli Turks- 
engaged In a vast, tactical retreat, move back 
to new lines of defense. 

It has not been a rout. They still are 
armies, regiments, battalions, platoons, and 
squads. They ride their excellent armor or 
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pause to slow down their pursuers with un- 
shaking guns. They have not asked to he 
evacuated. They have not thrown their 
weapons away and run for it. 

On the eve of Pearl Harbor, remembering 
that from there -we went on to win the 
greatest victory that ever crowned the arms 
of a nation, let us keep faith m the United 
Nations, in our Allies and, particularly, in 
the men who at the moment bear the brunt 
of the battle, lest m a latt-r day. when they 
shall stand victorious they will not look at 
us and say* ‘'O ye of little faith.'* 


Why Feed the Flames of Inflation With a 
Fake Excess-Profits Tax? 

EXTENSION OF REhlAHKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decemher 8,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, December 11,1950, there ap¬ 
peared m the New York Times an article 
by Edward H. Collins with reference to 
the excess-profits tax. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this article in 
the Congressional Record as a part of 
my remarks: 

ECONOMrCS Aim Pinance—^The Excess- 
pROPHs Tax: The Senate’s Responsibility 
(By Edward H. Collms) 

As the House last week was approving the 
administration's version of an excess-profits 
tax with minor modifications, the Senate 
Pmance Committee began hearmgs prelim¬ 
inary to VTTiting a companion measure. 

On Wednesday during the testimony of a 
spokesman for an industrial group Senator 
Millikin, of Colorado, broke m to oSer this 
witness and other critics of the excess-profits 
tax a friendly admonition. Business, the 
ranking Republican member of the commit¬ 
tee suggested, would do well to consider the 
wisdom of reconciling itself to the enactment 
of an excess-profits tax. Senator Millikin's 
views were seconded by Senator Walteb 
George, the Finance Committee’s chairman. 
"Even If business could get Congress to drop 
the excess-profits tax in favor of some alter¬ 
native form of tax at this time,” observed 
the No. 1 tax authority of the upper Cham¬ 
ber, "it still might get an excess-profits tax 
on top of all that.'* 

In the opinion of the present writer busi¬ 
ness would do well to heed the counsel of 
these two veteran Senators. It is not only 
sensible advice; it is advice from, a sympa¬ 
thetic quarter. Business, in this instance, as 
in too many others, has shown, it seems to 
this colunm, a singular, if unintentional dis¬ 
regard for public sentiment. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that Congress went off the deep end 
emotionally and politically on the excess- 
profits tax before adjournment last Septem¬ 
ber. The fact remains, however, that it did, 
and that the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee in conse¬ 
quence are under a mandate to produce such 
a tax, either now or early in 1951. 

This alone should have persuaded the com¬ 
mittee that the only course was to accept 
the inevitability of the excess-profits tax and 
to concentrate on seeing that the country got 
a measure that was an improvement over 
its predecessor of World War II. Smce Sep¬ 
tember, of course, the whole timetable of w^ 
preparation has been telescoped, and with it 
the whole wartime fiscal program. If there 


Is one thing that now seems certain it is that 
before the present emergency has passed into 
history we shall find it necessary to pull all 
the stops so far as the raising of revenue is 
concerned. It is not going to be a question 
of this tax or that tax, but of this tax and 
that tax 

But if the spokesmen for business have 
erred m their judgment in this case (and 
even that, of course, is a matter of personal 
opinion) there is nothing in their perform¬ 
ance of which they need feel ashamed. They 
have opposed the excess-profits tax, yes; but 
they have opposed it openly and honestly 
out of a sincere conviction that there were 
simpler, more effective and more equitable 
methods cf taxation available. They have 
given earnest of their good faith on this point 
by proposing or supporting alternative plans 
which would have involved the acceptance 
of substantially higher tax burdens. 

The worst that can be said of the record 
of business on the excess-profits tax is that 
it has shown a lack of political "savvy.” But 
when we stand its performance alongside 
that of the administration this deficiency al¬ 
most takes on the luminous quality of a posi¬ 
tive virtue. For in ils approach to this prob¬ 
lem the administration has demonstrated 
that even in dealing witn matters of vital na¬ 
tional financial policy in the very shadow of 
war it contmues to place its political obliga¬ 
tion to the labor unions above the interests 
of the Nation as a whole. This is a gravely 
disturbmg conclusion to have to reach, but 
the simple, unavoidable fact is that on the 
face of the record no other conclusion is 
possible. 

The tax plan introduced by Secretary 
Snyder, written into legislation by the Ways 
and Means Committee, and passed by the 
House last week Is the same plan that union, 
leaders have been demandmg every time 
the tax question has come up since 1947 
when It was put forward on the pretext that 
It would prevent the Inflation then threat¬ 
ened by the introduction of the Marshall 
plan. Indeed, though it is perhaps generally 
forgotten, Mr, Truman tried once before to 
carry out the wishes of the unions with 
respect to this measure. It was one of the 
items included in the catch-all anti-infla¬ 
tion plan thrown into the lap of Congress 
on July 17, 1948. But, no one entertained 
the proposal seriously at that time, it being 
universally assumed that it was Just a pre¬ 
liminary to the Presidential political cam¬ 
paign then getting under way. 

The role of the wartime excess-profits tax 
is the desirable, but strictly limited one of 
recapturing wartime windfall profits. Bo- 
cause this is so, you don’t approach the 
writing of such a tax with the idea of lais- 
Ing some preconceived amount of revenue. 
As the New York Herald Tribune well stated 
it recently, you decide what you mean by 
profits in excess of normal, choose tax rates 
that won’t be oppressive or encourage waste¬ 
ful spending, and then estimate the yield. 
Then If you need more Federal revenue 
you’ll have to add other types of taxes, for 
you have already tapped excess profits. 

In trying to adapt the concept of the war¬ 
time excess-profits tax to fit an arbitrarily 
predetermined figure, the administration has 
either deliberately or mistakenly stretched 
it to the point where it has become a war¬ 
time tax applied to peacetime profits. The 
implications of this fact go far beyond the 
matter of the immediate inequities that it 
produces. This legislation, if permitted to 
stand in its present form, will set a prece¬ 
dent whose long-term consequence to the 
economy could well be not merely serious 
but disastrous. That is the principle that 
the Government may at any time, in war 
or in peace, establish a fair return for our 
private industries and thereupon proceed 
to expropriate in the name of an excess- 
profits tax everything above that figure. 


North Pacific Floor Mills Still Running 
Below National Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
phght of the North Pacific flour mills is 
one which calls for possible considera¬ 
tion and action by Congress. Very 
clearly, it calls for relief through action 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo¬ 
ration. Thus far such relief has not been 
forthcoming. For the information of 
the Members of the House, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Congressional Record the fol¬ 
lowing data dealing with the situation: 
Noeth PAcinc Flour Mills Stell Running 
Below National Output 

Production of what flour from mills of the 
North Pacific area, comprising Washington, 
Oregon, and North Idaho, continued to fall 
behind the national output during October, 
according to statistics released by the Bureau 
of the Census and by industry leaders. 

While flour mills nationally operated at 
74.6 percent of capacity during October, 
Earl 0. Corey, Inc, of Portland, Oreg, re¬ 
ported operation of mills in the Pacific 
Northwest as follows: 

Percent 

Washington and Oregon port mills-.,-, 68.8 
Washington interior and North Idaho 


mills_ 47.3 

Oregon interior mills_ 71.4 


By contrast, flour mills in South Idaho 
and Utah operated at 94 4 percent of capac¬ 
ity during October, while mills in CaUforma 
operated at C6 percent of capacity, Corey 
reported. 

The North Pacific Independent ^fillers 
contend this loss of production is caused 
mainly by a dislocation of the agricultuie 
support price formula on wheat, which makes 
it impossible for them to compete with mills 
of the Intermountain and California areas 
in markets which for many years hed been 
served chiefly by Pacific Northwest mills, 
A second cause is the loss of Asiatic markets 
due to war conditions and cut-price compe¬ 
tition from other countries. 

The rate at which this decline has hit the 
North Pacific milling industry is Indicated 
on the tables vjhich follow. The trend has 
caused unemployment of nearly half the 
area’s cereal workers and has resulted in an 
acute shortage of mill-feeds needed by the 
poultry and dairy Industries. 


Summary of wheat flour production in 
Pacific Northwest 


Stale 

Average monthly production i 

Per¬ 

cent 

change 

1947 

1943 

1949 

WSOi 

1 

Washington.. 

Oregon. 

Oalifornia 

Utah_ 

Nationals. 

Thom 

o/lOO- 

pound 

sacki 

1,063 

018 

405 

808 

Ihoiis 

oflOO- 

pound 

oacks 

983 

491 

333 

809 

Thous 
of im¬ 
pound 
mcks 
794 
419 
3C3 
804 

Thom, 
of im¬ 
pound 
sacks 
776 
387 
384 
313 

-20 

-62 

-6 

+1 

25,458 

23,201 

19, B29 

18,748 

-22 


^ Basod on monllily reports of Census Bmoau. 
* Averages for List 9 months. 
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Relative lanlc of Pacific States m national 
flour production » 

[Fi<ruics m columns below indicate comparative rank of 
States indicated m liniir production lor yeais s'nown. 
Note decline of Washineton and Orerton, steady rise 
of Utah, Cal'foinia, and Colorado] 



Wash¬ 

ington 

Oiegon 

Utah 

Califor¬ 

nia 

Colo¬ 

rado 

1927. 

5 

13 

23 

12 

IS 

1930.. 

7 

11 

19 

13 

10 

19 .. 

7 

9 

21 

13 

IS 

1940. 

1 7 

10 

20 

14 

19 

ms . 

7 

10 

21 

12 

14 

1947. 

* 8 

11 

21 

13 

12 

1949. 

1 9 

11 

IS 

13 

12 

1910 3. 

9 

11 

13 

11 

12 


1 Eased on monthly icpoits of Census Bureau 
3 A^ciages loi first 9 mouths. 


May God Grant Us Some Real Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Record-Herald, Washington 
Court House, Ohio, for December 8,1950: 
May God Grant Us Some Real Leadership 
‘ Millions of Americans, honest, patriotic, 
God-feanng people, today are looking toward 
Washington, D. C., with an anxiety closely 
bordering upon dread and alarm. 

They are desperately afraid of what they 
are seeing. In their eyes our wonderful coun¬ 
try has drifted into a crisis which easily can 
lead us into disaster such as none of us dare 
to let ourselves contemplate. 
i We are totally agreed that down at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., we need strong and resolute 
leadership; a determined and purposeful 
policy that will command confidence and 
respect. Instead we see weak and vacillating, 
day-to-day, twists and turns, which bespeak 
Indecision, incompetence, and lack of forti¬ 
tude. We hope that somehow and from 
somewhere this leadership will be forthcom¬ 
ing. We certainly need it. 

Today the pathetic lack of confidence in 
national administration leadership is almost 
appalling. We seek to find stanch, unselfish, 
and patriotic guidance, but there is nothing 
outstanding of this character found among 
those who are In direct control of our ship 
of state. 

We see an administration wrapped up In 
“cronyism,” vital responsibilites, in many 
cases, in the hands of crack-pots, too many 
officials whose first concern seems to be the 
satisfying of pressure groups and political 
pals. 

Are we on the verge of finding our country 
let down by a crowd that we made the 
mistake of electing 2 years ago upon 
promises of plenty of subsidies and a false 
prosperity joy ride of inflation with easy 
money based on increased indebtedness and 
deficit financing, a joy nde none of us seemed 
to know how we could pay for, and many 
apparently cared less? 

Even more dismaying Is the situation in 
a million American homes, where fathers, 
sons, and brothers stand on the brink of 
active participation in the anguish of an¬ 
other great war in which we are not quite 
sure what we are to fight for. 

Must we continue to listen to the bland¬ 
ishments of two or three European countries 
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which take all we can give them without 
even showing a spirit of willingness to help 
themselves or to show a determined attitude 
toward their ov/n protection against the 
march of communism*? 

Are we about to enter a period, of 2 or 
3 years of appeasement and deals which will 
only prolong the short time before we have 
to come forth and make a definite decision 
as to where we stand and whether we are 
going to meet the issue squarely? Maybe 
appeasement can hold oS trouble until after 
the next election, but it will not solve our 
big and pressing problems. 

Bo we have a policy other than one of a 
24-hour makeshift variety? 

If so, what is it and in what direction are 
we being carried? The people have a right 
to know these things by action and straight 
talk, not by honeyed phrases and obscure 
statements. 

The day of “playboy” politics of the Wall- 
gren, Vaughn, and Harriman variety should 
be put out of the picture completely and im¬ 
mediately. So should this business of profits 
as usual for political favorites along with a 
superabundance of leisure and amusement 
for everybody, encouraging evasion of respon¬ 
sibility, lack of thrift and waste without 
penalty. 

Seemingly our only hope lies in the new 
Congress in January, but many unfortunate 
things can happen before then 

When are we going to quit whitewashing 
and fooling around with the dark pinks, if 
not Reds, identified with our national ad¬ 
ministration? 

When will we stop shipping, or allowing to 
he shipped, strategic supplies to Red China? 

When are we going to tell England and 
other countries either to play ball with us 
and quit supplying Chinese Reds, who are 
killing our hoys? Perhaps we should stop the 
flow of money and supplies from American 
taxpayers that the English Labor Government 
keeps demanding from us. 

We are tired of half-baked decisions made 
one day and rescinded the next. 

The time is here for Americans to show 
some of that old spirit which never permit¬ 
ted us to bow our heads in humiliation while 
some other nation told us what we had to do 
If we didn’t want to get run over. 

Maybe we need public meetings in every 
town hall and schoolhouse. Maybe we need 
a million telegrams poured into Washington, 
B. C. Maybe we ought to show Washington, 
B. C , by telephone, by letter, by telegram, or 
personally that we mean business and that 
business is the preservation and safeguarding 
of our country. 

The American people must, and soon, begin 
to make themselves heard in thundering 
tones. We are past the time of half-hearted 
political decisions. We are a strong united 
people if we have the right leadership. 

May God grant that such leadership soon 
will be forthcoming. 


Stop This Communist Swindle 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article written by 
Prof. Nicolas de Rochefort, of the Grad¬ 
uate School of vieorgetown University, 
in answer to the hypocritical and insidi¬ 


ous Stockholm peace appeal inspired by 
the Soviet Union: 

August 25, 1950. 

Bear Friend : The Soviet propaganda cam¬ 
paign becomes more and more intense, and 
is more and more specifically directed against 
the United States. It presents a character 
of efficiency through an appeal to emotion¬ 
alism that one does not find in the past 
American counterpropaganda. It constantly 
appeals to the masses; it is specifically di¬ 
rected tov/ard the masses, and, therefore, its 
repercussions and effect are far greater. 

Such a strategic propaganda effort is par¬ 
ticularly shown in the campaign for peace, 
launched by the Soviets at a pro-Commu- 
nist Congress in Stockholm, and which is 
making rapid progress in the entire world. 
This campaign is developing with consid¬ 
erable success in the United States. 

It seems to me that it is necessary to com¬ 
bat this campaign of insidious lies by ap¬ 
pealing to the same social group as does the 
campaign for peace, the masses In order 
to achieve this result, I have composed an 
appeal to the American people, the text of 
which you will find joined to this commu¬ 
nication. 

This appeal is planned to be circulated 
throughout the entire United States in order 
to receive as many signatures as possible. 
The signatures, I feel, should come from per¬ 
sons representing every area of the American 
social structure, from the American Legion 
to the A F. of L. and the CIO. 

But I hope that the very first signatures 
will be those of the members, professors, 
staff, and students of our school. Our dean, 
Gerard F. Yates, S. J., has given his whole¬ 
hearted support to this plan. I have also 
received the official support of the State Be- 
partment, which believes that this is the 
first attempt to explain communism and its 
tactics to the masses ever conducted by a 
private group of persons. The State De¬ 
partment further feels that this campaign 
must progress very rapidly, In order that tt 
may have its maximum possible effect by the 
first week in October—the culminating date 
of the communistic campaign for peace. I 
should appreciate very much your signature 
to the text of the appeal, so that Americans 
may join together in exposing these insidious 
Communist lies, as manifested in the cam¬ 
paign for peace. 

Nicolas de Rochefort, 
Professor of Political Science, the 
Graduate School, Georgetown 
Univei sity. 

Stop This Communist Swindle 

A Moscow-fathered petition for peace is 
presently being circulated throughout the 
world. It is a fraud, and a fake, but in the 
countries subjugated by Soviet Russia, it is 
treason to refuse to sign it. Unfortunately 
there are many naive persons here in the 
United States and elsewhere who have signed 
after little or no scrutiny, believing It quite 
natural and commendable to proclaim one's 
love of peace and to denounce war. 

The text of the Soviet sham contains a 
veritable pledge to support communism and 
the Soviets against all comers—even one’s 
own country. Such is the basic element of 
any swindle—^to deceive, to confuse, to de¬ 
fraud. The U. S S. R. and Communist 
units throughout the world work for dicta¬ 
torship everywhere, and their methods do 
not stop short of war. From the coup of 
Lenin in 1919 in Russia, when a denaocrati- 
cally elected National Assembly with a strong 
anti-Communlst majority had just been 
elected, to the Communist coups in very 
similar circumstances ih Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia after World War II, commu¬ 
nism has meant the rule of the usurpers and 
tyrants, pretending to speak in the name of 
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the masses whom they despise, and whom 
they have enslaved. 

, We denounce the Stockholm petition as a 
contemptible fraud. The peace tliat it de¬ 
mands IS a peace on Soviet terms. A verita¬ 
ble pledge to support communism and the 
tr. S. S. B- against all comers, even against 
one’s own country, Is concealed in its inten¬ 
tionally obscure test. 

Yet, loathsome as this deception is, the 
hypocrisy of its sponsors is even more in¬ 
tolerable. How dare the mmions of the 
Soviet Government demand peace, when thac 
government alone stands in the way of it’ 

Soviet Russia planned, unleashed and con¬ 
tinues to suppport the aggression In Korea. 
Soviet Russia barred the United Nations 
commission from North Korea and demands 
North Korean representation at the United 
Nations Soviet-dominated North Korea 
Ignored the cease-fire order of the UN Secur¬ 
ity Council. Only after this did the United 
States by United Nations direction under¬ 
take security operations in invaded South 
Korea. But meanwhile Mr. Malik uses his 
position at Lake Success to the advantage o£ 
the rebels against international law. 

The long and careful preparation of this 
aggression on the part of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment IS proved beyond all doubt. It ap¬ 
pears in the quantity and quality of weapons 
placed by the Soviets in the hands of North 
Korean Communists. The subtleties of the 
solemn diplomatic procedure prevent the 
Western Powers from naming at the UN 
tilbune the real aggressor—TT. S. S. R. But 
silence cannot change the reality of things. 
The innumerable tanks and guns used by 
the North Korean violators of the peace are 
Bussian-made. The North Korean officers 
are for the most part Russian-trained. 

' We proclaim that the U. S. S. R. has vio¬ 
lated world peace. The U. S. S. R. is guilty 
of the bloodshed in Korea, of the murder 
of the defenders of the peace. And now the 
Soviet aggressors circulate a petition for 
peace—to serve their own rapacious ends. 
Those who sign it are knaves or fools Crim¬ 
inals must be prevented from committmg 
their crime; fools shown the folly of their 
ways. 

At this moment thousands of misguided 
persons in this country, unaware of being 
led by Moscow agents, are demanding the 
recall of American troops from Korea. But 
does one demand the withdrawal of police 
from the scene of a crime? 

< Rather let the American people, and the 
free people of the world, si^n this petition, 
demanding that the Soviet Union stop the 
aggression in Korea, withdraw the Com¬ 
munist troops, and cease threatening the 
peace of the peoples of the world. 

, We, the undersigned professors and stu¬ 
dents of the Graduate School of George¬ 
town University, make this appeal to all the 
peace- and freedom-loving men and we ask 
the entire American people to take the ini¬ 
tiative in this world-wide manifestation for 
a true and lawful peace. 


Tke KiMrean Crisis 


EXIMBION OF HEIMARK3 

or 

HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBBSJElNTATtVlBS 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, xinder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord^ I include an open letter which I ad¬ 
dressed to the Honorable Warren R. Aus¬ 
tin, United States Representative to the 
United Nations, under date of December 
5, and his reply of December 9. 


Delegate Austin's quiet confidence that 
progress is being made in solving the 
Korean crisis should bring new strength 
and courage and hope to the free peoples 
of the world. The above-mentioned fol¬ 
lows: 

Congress op the United States, 

House op Representatives, 
'Washington, D. C., December 5, 1950* 
Hon. Warren R. Austin, 

Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations and United States 
Repiesentatvoe in the Security Council, 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 

My Bear Mr Austin: I am being bom¬ 
barded with letters from constituents—the 
majority of whom I know personally to be 
responsible, patriotic citizens—demanding 
that United States troops be withdrawn from 
Korea, that our Nation return to extremely 
nationalistic policies in foreign affairs, that 
we in fact withdraw from the United Nations. 
Many of these letters are written by franti¬ 
cally worried wives, parentc, and other rela¬ 
tives of hoys now fighting in Korea. 

Frankly, I believe that the United Nations 
Itself IS largely responsible for this rising tide 
of unfavorable public opinion. I refer spe¬ 
cifically to the exceedingly dilatory manner 
in which your organization is acting in the 
face of the Chinese Communist aggression 
aimed directly at UN fighting forces. 

Obviously, the delegates from the freedom- 
loving nations can do nothing to end Russian 
obstruction m the Security Council, under 
existing rules of procedure. And yet, the 
delegates from the free countries have per¬ 
mitted nearly a month to be fnttered away 
in meaningless deliberations within the Se¬ 
curity Council since being officially notified 
of the Red aggression. 

Stop this senseless waste of precious time. 
Act and act now—^before it is too late— 
through the vetoproof General Assembly. 
Brand this barbaric aggression for what it is. 
Authorize the Commander of the UN forces 
to use every weapon, every man, and every 
means available to achieve honorable peace. 
Yes, I refer to atomic weapons, to Chinese 
Nationalist troops, and to obstacles that pre¬ 
vent strategic bombing of supply bases. Let 
the world know that the United Nations will 
not tolerate offenses against mankind, will 
not comprise sacred principles, will not ap¬ 
pease the blood-thirsty bullies in the family 
of nations. Make it clear for ah to see that 
the United Nations is trxdy a powerful force 
agamst evil. 

In this connection, let me respectfully sug¬ 
gest that it is high time the help of Alimghty 
,God be invoiced In UN deliberations. I am 
aware that your rules of procedure do not 
make such provision—for fear, I suppose, of 
offending the delegates from godless nations. 
But I have never heard of a better recipe for 
the promotion of peace and understanding 
among the nations and peoples of the world 
than Is contained m the Golden Buie and 
the Sermon on the Mount. The world’s 
problems would be solved with little diffi¬ 
culty if the precepts laid down by the Great 
Teacher who wrought and taught on the 
shores of Galilee were observed faithfully by 
men In high places. 

I write this letter because I fear that the 
very existence of the United Nations Is at 
stake in the present crisis. A continuation 
of the present confusion, Ineptness, weakness, 
and futile gestures will inevitably result in 
the tragic dissolution of what I consider the 
greatest experiment in international cooper¬ 
ation ever attempted by man. Believe me, 
sir, 1 support the United Nations with all my 
heart and strength, because 1 believe that 
within its structure is contained the world’s 
best hope for achieving a just and lasting 
peace. If we fall in this mighty endeavor, it 
Is my considered Judgnaent that mankind will 
undergo a blood bath that will mean the end 
of our civilization as we know it today. God 
forbid this disaster. 


With expressions of high esteem and kind 
regards, I am, 

Faithfully, 

Henry O. Talle, 
Menaber of Congress 

United States Representative 

TO THE United Nations, 

New York City, December 9, i950. 

Dear Congressman Talle Thank you, 
from the bottom of my heart, for your fine 
letter of the 3th. 

Please acquit me of undertaking to debate 
with you the various points to which you 
refer. I have had thousands of letters 
throughout the past few months, many of 
which indicate the impression that futility, 
ineplnesB, and confusion prevail. I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not say to you 
that you need not be discouraged. The ap¬ 
parent slowness of procedure m the Security 
Council does not mean lack of prcsgress. 
While a great deal of time is consumed in 
long speeches in various languages which 
require many translations, liaison is m prog¬ 
ress which is not disclosed in television, radio, 
or press. The groat and complex problems 
with which we deal are not really solved in 
the debates and by the votes, either in the 
Security Council or in the General Assembly. 
They are solved m the hearts and minds of 
men. From your own experience, you have 
a better perception than your letter writers 
of the work that must be done among 60 
nations of different traditions and customs 
and tongues, m order to arrive at harmony. 

You speak of faith m Almighty Cod to help 
our deliberations. I am glad to have you 
mention this. I know that we could not 
make progress at all without the help of 
God, but that, too, works quietly, m the 
h3arts and minds of men. 

Much negotiation and hard work out of 
sight of the public IS going on all the time. 
We are constantly at work preventing pro¬ 
liferation of numerous ideas on each prob¬ 
lem and the loss of that sound agreement, 
or assent, which consolidates cooperation 
upon a single effective solution. 

So it IS with the Immediate crisis. What 
appears to be “delegates from the free coun¬ 
tries (permitting) nearly a month to be frit¬ 
tered away * * is not as it appears. 

The first step required us to consolidate 
oiir forces which were believed to be pulling 
apart because of numerous different proposi¬ 
tions for the solution. This has effectively 
been done, and will be consummated In a 
vote in the General Assembly on the six- 
power resolution. 

1 cannot take more of your time in this 
letter. I hope you will feel less depressed 
about the appearance of things We now feel 
confident that we can pull together the free 
countries in a strong unity, and after that 
first step has been taken, more definite, 
specafio solutions will be possible. , 

I wish to encourage you to express your 
views to me at all times. 

With kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Warren R. Austin. 


An Educational Project That Deserves 
the Support of Every American 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

OF WEST VIBOINIA 

IN THB HOUSE OP BEPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemloer 12, 19B0 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, an edu¬ 
cational project has been launched in 
the National Capital by a group of clear- 
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thinking newspapermen, magazine writ¬ 
ers, and authors, that deserves the sup¬ 
port of every American citizen. I refer 
to the educational plan designed to give 
our people a clearer picture of the work 
of this great Congress and its Members, 
introduced by the Committee for Con¬ 
gress, which proposes to use Your Con¬ 
gress magazine, radio, television, motion 
pictures, and other informational and 
educational media to explain the func¬ 
tions of Congress more intimately. It is 
desired to give the widest possible pub¬ 
licity to this endeavor, and I request the 
publication of the following correspond¬ 
ence: 

Becember 4, 1950. 

Mr. Hal J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mb. Miller: I read your letter of No¬ 
vember 27 with considerable interest; and 
I am pleased to know that the Fourth Estate 
IS actively interested in selling the Congress 
to the people of America. 

While time does not permit me to go into 
this matter in detail, I do want to mention 
that this field is a virgin one. I am sure you 
and your group can render valuable service. 

I will appreciate your keeping me advised 
of developments, and, in the interim, advis¬ 
ing me of any manner in which I may serve 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cleveland M. Bailey, 

Member of Congress, 

Thnd Distnet, West Virginia, 

Committee for Congress, 
Washington, Becember 5, 1950. 

My Dear Congressman Bailey: I can't be¬ 
gin to tell you how grateful we were to re¬ 
ceive your letter of December 4, expressing 
your support of our effort to get more speci¬ 
fic, factual material out to our people, into 
our schools and colleges, on how Americans 
can work more closely with their Congress 
and its Members. 

Your letter is typical of messages of com¬ 
mendation we are receiving from Senators 
and Congressmen of all political allegiance. 

You had phrased your letter so graphically 
that I think it would be extremely helpful 
to the whole effort of the Committee for 
Congress if it could be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

You can depend upon it that we will call 
upon you for actual help in this endeavor— 
in fact we must have the participation of 
every Member of the House and the Senate if 
it is to succeed. 

Yours truly, 

Hal J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine, Ex- 
ecutive Birector, Committee for Con» 
gross. Sponsor of Congress Study 
Councils, 

Following are a few of the many let¬ 
ters of commendation regarding the edu¬ 
cation program of the Congress Study 
Council received by the Committee for 
Congress : 

November 29, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Miller : Thank you for your let¬ 
ter of November 27 and the enclosed copy 
of the current issue of the magazine, Your 
Congress. 

I read with interest the statement as to 
the objectives of the publication and of the 
Committee For Congress. It seems to me 
that your objectives are very meritorious, in¬ 
asmuch as I think there is a great need for a 
full understanding of the workings of our 
Government on the part of everyone. This 
is particularly tnte in the present trying In¬ 
ternational situation. 


Wuh kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Charles E Bennett, 

Member of Congress, 
Second Bistiict, Florida. 

November 28, 1950. 

Dear Mr Miller : This will respectfully ac¬ 
knowledge and thank you for your com¬ 
munication of November 27, in which you 
enclosed copy of the publication. Your Con¬ 
gress Magazine. You state this publication 
is dedicated to creating a wider apprecia¬ 
tion and understanding of the vital work of 
the Congress and the Government of the 
United States. 

Certainly, this is a most laudable under¬ 
taking and I am confident that these loity 
objectives of your mazagine will serve a 
very useful purpose. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 

F Ertel Carlyle, 

Member of Congress, Seventh 

Bistnct, North Carolina. 

November 29,1950. 

Dear Mr Miller: I wish to thank you for 
your nice letter and magazine. I have en¬ 
joyed looking over it and think there is no 
doubt that there is a great need for the type 
of magazine you have indicated you will 
publish. If I can be of assistance in giving 
you information, I will be glad to do so. As 
a former professor of political science, quite 
naturally I would be interested in a project 
such as you have discussed. 

Smceiely yours, 

M G Burnside, 

Member of Congress, Fourth 

Bistnct, West Virginia, 

November 28, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Miller: You are to be com¬ 
mended for your undertaking. Every indi¬ 
vidual should read Your Congress Maga¬ 
zine. 

Any criticism of Congress, whether con¬ 
structive or destructive, is a reflection upon 
the people, because our Representatives in 
Congress are chosen by the people through 
a democratic process. 

With kindest regards and all good wishes 
for success, I remain. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Victor Wickersham, 

Member of Congress, 
Seventh District, Oklahoma. 

November 30, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Miller: It seems to me that the 
thought in issuing this Congress Magazine 
is a very fine one and should result in much 
benefit in acquainting the country with the 
work of the Congress and the responsibilities 
resting upon its membership. With senti¬ 
ments of esteem and regard, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Clyde M. Hoey, 
United States Senate. 

We would appreciate receiving a copy of 
Your Congress Magazine. 

Ruth Fine, 

Librarian, Bureau of the Budget Library. 

Please put us on the mailing list for Your 
Congress Magazine. 

Hazel E. Armstrong, 
Librarian, Indiana State Teachers College 
Library, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Please send information regarding the pe¬ 
riodical Your Congress Magazine, and your 
educational program on behalf of Congress. 
Yours truly, 

Sister M. Catherine Joseth, 
Jmmaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


Stop Appeasing, Warns Jacobs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. NOUND 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in bhc Appendix of the Record, I 
include a newspaper article from the In¬ 
dianapolis Times. The thoughts con¬ 
tained in this article are especially ap¬ 
propriate at this time. 

Dear Boss 
(By Dan Kidney) 

STOP APPEASING, WARNS JACOBS—HE MEANS 
WITH ALLIES AS WELL AS OUR ENEMIES 

Washington, December 11.—“The time is 
now here to end appeasement—not only of 
our enemies but of our allies ” 

That was the reaction to the Truman-At- 
tlee statement of Representative Andrew 
JACOBS, Indianapolis Democrat, as he paused 
in the midst of packing his files to return 
to law practice after a single term here. 

The war and what to do about it will be 
with Mr. Jacobs, even though he was de¬ 
feated for Congress by Republican Charles 
B Brownson. His 18-year-old son, Andy, Jr., 
is in the marines. 

During his single term in the House, Mr. 
Jacobs won considerable acclaim as an in¬ 
dependent thinker and colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle have praised him from the 
floor. 

When asked vihat he thought of the White 
House communique which was issued after 
the talks here between Prime Minister Attlee, 
of Great Britain, and President Truman, the 
homespun Hoosier philosopher-statesman 
said: 

“It was a 5,000-word rewrite which 
changed nothing at all,” 

Upset by attitude 

He then took up the matter of appease¬ 
ment and declared he had been upset by the 
attitude of the United States delegation to 
the United Nations. 

“For fear of offending our allies, such as 
England and France, we have pursued a pol¬ 
icy of appeasement unworthy of our own 
great moral aims if we are to succeed In 
world leadership,” said Mr Jacobs. 

“^he late Gilbert Chesterton once said, 
“It is easier to die for one’s country than to 
tell her the truth.” That, in my opinion, is 
the road we have been following with our 
allies in United Nations. 

“From the very outset, we should have 
said to Great Britain that imperialism of 
any sort, including her own, Is outmoded in 
the modern world. To France we should say 
“Give up the colonialism which you are 
seeking to continue in Indochina. That 
would leave Russia alone in the new impe¬ 
rialist business, and we could point with 
scorn to her retrogressive aggressions.” 

Losing propaganda war 

“Instead, we haven’t said whab w© really 
feel, so the Communist countries, under 
Moscow direction, have been winning the 
great world propaganda war.” 

Mr. Jacobs said he saw nothing In the 
Truman-Attlee statement about the British 
giving up trading with Communist China 
through Hong Kong, and that this Is the 
sort of Allied appeasement that Is being 
paid for in American lives. 

“We should have had United Nations com¬ 
missions in Korea long before the war start¬ 
ed, investigating ctories about rice specula¬ 
tion by the Rhee government and anything 
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else that we knew was wrong,” said Mr. 
Jacobs. 

“Entrance of the Chinese Communists 
into the conflict is a new matter for us to 
deal with, of course. But a rereading of 
history will reveal that long before commu¬ 
nism was horn the Chinese were fighting to 
repel any foe from the Korean Peninsula. 
They were doing that "before the foundation 
of Jamestown was laid in 1625. Their pres¬ 
ent actions are not new, only new to us.” 

Voted against aid 

“Knowing that much of history, I declined 
to vote for Korean aid and was against in¬ 
volvement there except under the United 
Nations banner. I knew we had no stanch 
friends in the Orient and were completely 
unprepared to fight over there ” 

Mr. Jacobs is hopeful that a cease-fire 
order can be brought about and the whole 
Korean matter settled without further war 
and bloodshed 

“The United States must stand for justice 
and be its advocate always m United Nations 
councils,” he concluded. “It is never too 
late to do the right thing. We have merely 
been silly, while Russia has been sinister 
and VICIOUS. I do not believe we will offend 
our real allies if we tell them frankly that 
we are not merely buying alliances, but 
want their support for the free world on the 
basis of justice and of truth.” 


Industrial Strength and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in this Record, I am including 
an address by T, S. Petersen, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
I have read the speech carefully. I agree 
with what Mr. Petersen says and I com¬ 
mend his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

What a strange and paradoxical situ¬ 
ation—the same Government that is ask¬ 
ing industry to rebuild our sinews of 
war is, at the same time, trying to tear 
apart the system that built these indus¬ 
tries. Apparently the Department of 
Justice is undertaking to make a sin of 
efficiency, a crime of success, a felony 
of size—and a corpse of private enter¬ 
prise. 

In view of the current critical world 
situation I would earnestly recommend 
that the Attorney General take another 
long look at the suit he has filed against 
seven major oil companies in California, 
and then withdraw it so we can get on 
with our national defense preparations— 
unhampered, unfettered, and free to do 
the job that lies ahead. 

It is a pleasure to see so many of our 
Sacramento friends on this occasion and I 
must say that Bill Haines and I and every¬ 
body else in our organization appreciates the 
fact that you have taken the time to come 
here today. 

Next week the petroleum industry of the 
United States celebrates its annual oil- 
pr(^ress week, so my appearance here today 
is somewhat in the nature of a curtain- 
laiEwr to the main show. If you are not 
faartiar witn it, I might explain that the 


purpose of oil-progress week is to show the 
American people how the oil industry oper¬ 
ates to serve them. Refineries, laboratories 
and other facilities will be thrown open to 
thousands of visitors and oil men will take 
to the road and talk to whatever group will 
listen to them—even as I am doing here 
today. 

I am not going to attempt to cover the 
complexities and the general achievements 
of the oil industry in serving the public, but 
rather to talk about perhaps the most im¬ 
portant thing confronting our Nation to¬ 
day—^national defense. As the military say¬ 
ing goes, the battle is the payoff, so the 
ability of our country to defend itself is the 
payoff. Thus, m speaking of the progress 
of the petroleum industry, I should like to 
discuss a very related and pertinent subject. 
Industrial Strength and National Security. 

INDUSmiAL STRENGTH AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, we 
have been doing some clearer thinking about 
a lot of things As a Nation we suddenly 
realized that the great differences bstv/een 
our disarmed defense establishment and the 
war machine of the Soviet Union and its 
helpers had to be corrected in the shortest 
possible time. 

Moreover, it seems a matter of sober fact 
that many years of preparedness loom ahead 
of us, whether we have cold war or hot war, 
or that ultimate of tragedies, the third 
world war. As a nation, we are facing the 
fact that we must be strong and continue 
strong if we are to resist the tide of aggres¬ 
sion and oppression that has swept over so 
much of the world. Indeed, it is no longer 
a necessity for resistance only, but a more 
positive determination to take whatever 
steps are necessary to preserve human and 
Individual liberty. 

So with the attack on Korea we started 
Immediately building up the manpower of 
our Army, Navy, and the Air Force—^to say 
nothing of the Marines. And, at the same 
time, the Government started placing orders 
for those highly specialized kinds of military 
equipment necessary to fight a mechanized 
war. Contracts went to concerns like Gen¬ 
eral Motors, and General Electric, and du 
Pont, and the hig aircraft companies, and the 
big oil companies. 

More of these orders are going out every 
day. This is imperative. No modern fight¬ 
ing force can be any better than the tools it 
is given to fight with. 

Now, if these orders to the big and ca¬ 
pable producers of such weapons are natural 
and logical, it would also seem natural that 
the Government shfiuld take pains to see 
that these producers could remain sound and 
strong. They should be able to carry out 
every assignment that might come their way 
in the course of the critical days ahead. In 
other words, it would seem the height of 
reckless bad judgment, while passing out 
these orders, to send out crews with sledge 
hammers and cutting torches to break up 
the assembly lines and carve up the factories 
and seal off the doors and gates by which 
capacity operations are maintained. 

Yet, strangely enough, some people in 
Government for some time have been carry¬ 
ing out policies that work toward just that 
kind of result. 

While money and effort have been poured 
into building up our national strength on 
the one hand, some elements in Washington 
are ceeking to break up many of the larger 
companies and Industries that make up the 
bulk of our production capacity. The tools 
In their hands are numerous, but the most 
dangerously used has been the ideologically 
conceived antitrust suit. We in the west 
coast oil Industry face such a suit and so do 
General Electric and du Pont, which I men¬ 
tioned a moment ago as among those to 
whom the military services first turned. 

I am an oil man, not a military or political 
expert, but I think l know a glaring in¬ 


consistency when I see one. That’s exactly 
what these antitrust suits against big busi¬ 
ness amount to. If you remember where 
the tools of war came from last time, you 
can rest assured they must come from the 
same places this time, only a lot more of 
them. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force were the 
pillars of our fighting strength, and those 
pillars rested on the solid foundation of the 
Nation’s industrial capacity. 

As a matter of fact, our comparative situ¬ 
ation today IS somewhat like the situation 
back there on the eve of World War II. Then, 
as now, we had a small army, with inade¬ 
quate equipment. We didn’t own many air¬ 
planes. Our combat ships had begun to get 
out of date and were embarrassingly low on 
fire power. We didn’t look as though we 
could be of much account in any kind of a 
war. 

So To jo and Hitler jumped us. And 
promptly, all eyes turned to the only source 
from which fast production m quantity 
could be hoped—big business. 

The story, or at least the rough statistics 
of it, is familiar to you. The Armed Forces 
asked for 60,000 planes, more as a brave 
gesture than actual hope. They got 300,000. 
The Navy asked for ships and sea-going craft 
of all kinds. It got 77,000 of them. The 
Army asked for tanks, and got 86,000 of them. 
It asked for artillery weapons and got a third 
of a million. 

And because it was, from start to finish, a 
motorized, mechanized, horsepower war, they 
all asked for oil, and they got 5,000,000,000 
barrels of it from domestic production, and 
another three quarters of a billion barrels 
from American wells abroad. 

Those are the figures. And what made 
them possible was swift, expert mass produc¬ 
tion—the knowledge and experience of big 
business, which was given the biggest share 
of the responsibility for getting the job done. 

Hitler knew about horsepower as the deter¬ 
mining force in modern war. He had set 
himself a schedule of massing horsepower for 
military use—^20,000 tanks and 20,000 planes. 
It was them an unheard of total of horse¬ 
power for mobility and striking power. And 
when he had it, he put it to work. 

But as Charles Kettering recalled with 
grim confidence m the Spring of 1942, Hitler, 
in his careful calculations, hadn’t tagged 
quite all the bases. He overlooked the fact 
that while America looked like a big, soft, 
easy-going country, our high standard of 
living was based solidly upon a system of 
harnessed, applied horsepower. This was 
what Americans had demanded of their big 
industries, and the industries had given it 
to them. And, in giving it to them, the in¬ 
dustries had to grow up to the size and ca¬ 
pacity necessary for the job. 

So it was possible for Kettering, in that 
dark spring of 1942, to say with absolute 
conviction: “Time will show that the Axis 
picked the wrong opponent when they picked 
the United States to fight a horsepower war,” 

Three years later Hitler perished in tlie 
rubble of Berlin, and a few months afterward 
the Japanese war lords bowed in surrender. 

The production that made victory possible 
was not a job for men inexperienced in 
thinking in big terms. It was a task for those 
to whom big jobs were routine, men and in¬ 
dustries whose survival in fields of intense 
competition depended upon serving up 
miracles in minmums of time and lost mo¬ 
tion. 

The job couldn’t have been done without 
the science of mass production—^the capacity 
not only to build intricate weapons, but the 
flexibility to produce them in whatever 
quantity was wanted; by the hundreds, 
thousands, or millions. The capacity to build 
them well, and to build them quickly. The 
capacity to take the specifications of a four- 
engine bomber like the Liberator—with its 
half-million separate parts and 30,000 sepa- 
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rate assemblies—and turn out the finished 
product at the amazing rate of one an hour. 

We came into the last war with a daily 
production of 40,000 barrels of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, and had shot past half a 
million barrels a day when the fighting 
ended. When Hitler marched into Poland we 
had just topped a production rate of 2,000 
military planes a year. At the high point we 
were pouring them out at better than 100,000 
a year—bigger, faster, moie rugged planes 
by far than those at the beginning. Starting 
from scratch we mass-produced everything 
from K-rations to cargo ships. 

This was the industrial ability that got 
rolling at such fantastic speed that the Gov¬ 
ernment had to put the brakes on it while 
the war was still in full swing. It was the 
knowing how that prompted Winston 
Churchill to obseive, on Thanksgiving Day 
of 1944: “In 3 or 4 years the United States 
has in sober fact become the greatest mili¬ 
tary, naval, and air power lA the world.” It 
inspired Marshal Stalin himself to hoist a 
glass to American industrial production, 
without which, he said, “the United Nations 
never could have won the war.” Rest as¬ 
sured that Stalin hasn’t forgotten those 
words. 

World War 11 brought into the open, for 
all the world to see, this astounding adapta¬ 
bility of American industry to the purposes 
of modern military production. But even 
the most severe demands made upon the 
American industrial plant in World War II 
did not bring out the full power of the sys¬ 
tem. We were just getting ready to shift 
into high gear when the opposition folded. 
If we had ever pushed the throttle to the 
floor board the result would have been some¬ 
thing to behold. 

In the shadow cast by the Korean outbreak 
we can be thankful that the effort last time 
did not represent our full power. 

It is as certain as tomorrow’s sunrise that 
if the present grim situation explodes into an 
all-out conflict we must have far more 
strength even than it took to turn back the 
Axis Powers in World War 11. We face a 
stronger enemy, and the face of v;arfare itself 
has changed radically since then. We know 
this, because we have had previews of some 
of the weapons with which the next war will 
be fought. 

The atomic bomb was a triumph of Ameri¬ 
can industrial techniques, made possible by 
harnessing the power of dozens of great in¬ 
dustrial concerns, together with the skills of 
the scientists in a team devoted to a job that 
had been viewed as superhuman. And that 
was a job taken on in addition to the other 
tremendous mass-production assignments 
handed big business as its share of the war 
effort. 

Nobody knows what a future conflict might 
be like, but even atomic war will still be a 
horsepower war. There will have to be great 
bombers to transport the bombs, and great 
engines to power the bombers. There will 
have to be swarms of pursuit craft and fight¬ 
ers flying faster than the speed of sound to 
challenge the enemy’s bomber fleet when it 
comes. We will need, once more, great fleets 
of ships to transport the men, machines, 
supplies, and fuel to those far bases from 
which we can most effectively fight the en¬ 
emy. We will have to have fast vehicles for 
the land forces, and swift, mechanized artil¬ 
lery. For Korea has proved that a war in this 
decade, as in the one Just past, will have to 
be fought on the ground as well as in the air. 

In all categories the output of horsepower 
will have to be far greater than last time, be¬ 
cause the trend is toward greater and greater 
speed, and the requirements of horsepower 
increase as speed increases. 

These are the things we know about— 
these are the challenges that we can expect 
to face. And no one can say what new mira¬ 
cles, what unforeseen wonders of ingenuity 
and mass production we shall have to achieve 


to meet the new challenges that a new war 
always brings. 

That production v;all come from tho" e who 
have the capacity for it, be it from the auto¬ 
mobile industry, the aviation industry, or 
steel. 

You would get the fuel from the only 
Industry in the v;orld that is versed in the 
fueling of that kind of massed machinery— 
the American petroleum industry. And so 
with the guns and submaimes and steel 
and electrical equipment, and all the rest 
of the stuff that goes into the fighting of 
a modern war. Only big business, American 
big business, has the organizational skill, 
the resources, the technique to produce on 
that scale. 

I do not mean to imply that big business 
can carry the whole load on its own shoul¬ 
ders—^that wasn’t the case last time and un¬ 
der our system it won’t be the case in any 
future time However, in big business we 
have the shape of the things we may need. 

No large business stands by itself; every 
big corporation is simply a focal point in 
a group of enterprises, linked to all the oth¬ 
ers in a condition of mutual dependency. 
They all have hundreds or thousands of 
suppliers. 

For example, the Cadillac branch of Gen¬ 
eral Motors has been given a big order for 
tanks. Cadillac will build those tanks and 
send them off its assembly line. But into 
the building of them will go parts from 600 
other firms, large and small. It’s the same 
with almost any other complex operation 
you can name in the realm of big industry. 
The bigger the business in general, the wider 
the scope of its dependence upon smaller 
firms for specific collateral jobs. And, of 
course, this dependency is muttial—the 
smaller firms make their own profits from 
the goods produced for the big fellows 

The assembly line, viewed in this way, is 
something more than a runway along which 
flow cars or tanks or airplanes. It is an 
industrial network covering hundreds of 
miles, often reaching into the far corners of 
the land, with the big outfit in the center 
responsible for the teamwork and the fin¬ 
ished product, but every last member playing 
an indispensable role in the game. 

So when I speak of the prowess of big 
business I am not speaking only of the 
capacities of the 50, or 100, or 200 biggest 
industrial corporations in the country. I 
am actually talking about the whole Ameri¬ 
can industrial system, with all of its ele¬ 
ments, large and middle-sized and small. 
They are all joined togetlrer in this business 
system of ours. They pull together in beau¬ 
tiful teamwork when there is a man-sized 
job to do. Stalin could copy our atomic 
bomb, but I do not think he could duplicate 
this industrial system in generations of 
whip-cracking and master-minding. 

Because the efficiency of this highly in¬ 
tricate, delicately balanced production sys¬ 
tem stems from the freedom in which it has 
developed. Free people, free to buy where 
and what they chose, automatically have 
sought out the firm that provided the best 
goods for the lowest cost. Under this sys¬ 
tem of natural selection, inefficiency was 
constantly weeded out, while efficiency was 
constantly encouraged to flourish. It could 
never be that way under a system of politi¬ 
cal selection, and a look around the world 
will prove that it isn’t that way now. 

The bonus that the American system of 
freedom puts on efficiency does not mean 
that efficiency can only come with bigness. 
What it does mean is that in each field of 
enterprise, the most efficient firms will de¬ 
velop automatically to whatever size will 
best suit the particular purpose. Big busi¬ 
ness would be sadly out of place in those 
fields where high quality can only be ob¬ 
tained through the individual, personal 
handicraft of the worker, or where demand 


will never be sufficient to leqnire the great 
bulk and expense of mass-production equip¬ 
ment But small business would be equally 
out of place in those fields where the demand 
is for vast quantities of products of standard 
quality and performance, and at minimum 
cost. 

That’s how it has worked in this country, 
and it has been a system that has worked 
overwhelmingly to the benefit of the Nation, 
in peace and in war. It has also worked for 
the benefit of small- and middle-sized busi¬ 
nesses, v;hich have been winning an increas¬ 
ing share of the Nation’s total trade over 
the past couple of decades 

It IS a powerful, prolific, incredibly bounti¬ 
ful system, but it is not a tamper-proof sys¬ 
tem Rugged as it is, its balance is as deli¬ 
cate as any other great, smooth-functioning, 
complicated mechanism. You can’t inter¬ 
fere with its basic structure, and expect its 
performance to continue normally. 

This is exactly what some elements in our 
Government have been trying to do, and if 
the effort prevails, the results are clearly 
predictable. 

On this, I can speak with intimate, per¬ 
sonal knowledge, as a consequence of the 
antitrust suit recently filed against Stand¬ 
ard Oil Co. of California and six other of 
the larger west coast companies. The suit 
IS a hodge-podge of synthetic and baseless 
charges, all leading up to the theory that the 
seven companies taken as a whole are too 
big and hence must be broken up. 

Well, the oil industry always has been one 
to plan ahead for the future. In peace, it 
fuels and powers our high-ridmg economy 
and in war it has always been able to pro¬ 
vide the necessary amounts of petroleum. 
In the last 5 years, the industry has ex¬ 
panded enormously, so that today it is in the 
best shape it ever has been to meet any 
national emergency. This accomplishment 
has been made possible by the competitive 
activities of the 34,000 companies and in¬ 
dividual operators who comprise the in¬ 
dustry. They range in size all the way from 
the single-rig wild-catter, to the large In¬ 
tegrated companies, who handle petroleum 
and its products all the way from the well to 
the consumer. 

In giving credit to all who comprise the 
very complex oil industry, I must be realistic 
and say that I think there were many things 
involved that could have been done only by 
the big, integrated companies. 

Exploration and oil-fleld development in 
wilderness areas remote from available mar¬ 
kets is one example of what they have done. 
Offshore drilling, a very costly operation, is 
another. Pipeline and tanker construction 
demand large outlays. Modern refinery units 
that accomplish chemical miracles on a vast 
scale are multi-million-dollar jobs. So is re¬ 
search, which, by and large is done by the 
bigger companies. The results of this re¬ 
search benefit the industry as a whole and 
the public, too, in new and improved petro¬ 
leum products. Integration provides the 
flexibility that has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the oil industry. 

The suit hits directly at the principle of 
integration in the oil Industry. At the same 
time, it is integration that has made possible 
the really large-scale transportation, proc¬ 
essing, distribution, and marketing of pe¬ 
troleum and its products, at lowest cost 
These operations fall naturally into a single, 
unified, and flexible sequence. 

As the war in the Pacific developed, the 
military services turned to us and the other 
larger companies for the flood of petroleum 
products we could supply because of our size 
and the extensive nature of our facilities. 
Yet, this size and our operation of these 
facilities are called wrong by the antitrust 
suit. 

I spoke of the tremendous expansion of 
the oil industry in the past 6 years. I do 
not think it could have been accomplished 
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liacl we been working nrider the rules the 
Antitrust Division seeks to apply to enforce 
the theory that bigness is automatically bad¬ 
ness Nor do I think that we could repeat 
that er.pansion on the west coast in the fu¬ 
ture if we and the other defendants were 
to be dismembered- 

We are not the only targets of this attack 
on bigness; many of our other basic indus¬ 
tries have suits pending against them or 
threatened. The action against General Elec¬ 
tric, for instance, proposes to cut clown the 
volume of electnc-Iight bulbs GE would be 
allow’ed to make. It is held to be a crime to 
make the kind of product the people seem 
to want. 

In w'hatever degree the fragmentation of 
our great industries is carried out, those ele¬ 
ments of esaciency that are gained through 
bignecs will be diminished. The economies 
resulting from mass purchasing materials 
will dwindle The great research divisions 
devoted to seeking new techniques will be 
shrunk or broken apart and their efficiency 
impan-ed. The concentrations of capital that 
ma*ke possible extensive exploration and ex¬ 
perimentation in new fields will be divided, 
and their capacities curtailed. 

But most vital of all, the very processes of 
mass production will be in important re¬ 
spects thrown radically off stride, and their 
efficiency nullified. 

There are many reasons why the Ameri¬ 
can people can’t afford to tolerate this kind 
of governmental interference at this time, or 
any time 

The very least effect of it would be to 
slacken the tempo of the whole economy. 
For it IS a body blow at the very heart of our 
productivity—which at this time in history 
means also the security of the free world. 
If the effort were to succeed, some part of 
the productive efficiency of every firm af¬ 
fected would be lost, directly or indirectly. 
Goods wouldn’t be produced so well, so 
cheaply. The consumer, faced with reduced 
value at higher costs on all the items where 
big industries are the producers, would rea¬ 
sonably curtail his buying. Production 
would automatically drop off as buying 
slowed, and that contraction would have 
its damaging effect upon employment, and 
the momentum of money. There is no surer 
way to start the downward spiral toward 
economic depression than this kind of arbi¬ 
trary tmkenng. 

Moreover, if the Government says that a 
given company is too big, it’s also saying to 
the consumer: “You're buying too much of 
this fellow’s stuff; you’ve got to start buy¬ 
ing where we tell you.’* Sometimes m our 
history, when rank instances of freeze-out 
monopoly have developed, drastic action has 
been necessary. But m the current series of 
antitrust actions, monopoly is simply made 
a synonym for size. It is verbal black magic. 
Monopoly is evil. Size is monopoly, there¬ 
fore size IS evil. It’s all so simple if you 
start out with the p'-econceived notion that 
bigness is automatically badness, However, 
bigness is part of the American way of 
doing things and if it is wrong, so is that 
American way. If the American people are 
to be denied the right to build, through 
their selective patronage, the kind of enter¬ 
prise of whatever size that can give them 
the best for their money, then they are going 
to be stripped of one of their basic freedoms. 

These things—economic welfare and the 
freedom of the consumer to govern the 
economy—are always Important; without 
them this country woulcl be doomed to col¬ 
lapse over the long run. But important as 
they are, they become secondary in times like 
these when the very existence of the Na^ 
tion is directly threatened, 

The main thing now is to have ready at 
hand those things that we must have to 
defend ourselves—^the material things, but 
qxnte as important, the continuing capacity 

produce these material things. The secu¬ 


rity of the Nation is directly tied in with the 
security of business. 

The great industries have not been mark¬ 
ing time in the years since the close of the 
last war. Like the oil industry, other indus¬ 
tries have expanded tremendously and are 
ready and eager to perform the miracles of 
which they are capable if given the occa¬ 
sion and the freedom they need. The steel 
industry’s capacity is greater by 10 percent 
than at the midpoint of World War II, and 
still expanding The automobile industry, 
already diverting some of its plant capacity 
to war order, is still turning out cars at a 
rate exceeding 6,000,000 per year. And so on 
through the roster of the giants. 

Each of these industries, these masters of 
mass production, has proved its ability to 
turn out the weapons of war in the same 
high quality and matchless abundance as it 
turns out the implements of our peacetime 
living 

Together, they make up the only answer 
to the massed power of foreign aggrebsion, 
and a convincing answer it is- 

But they can’t do the job without the 
strength and efSciency that come with big¬ 
ness. They need it for the job ahead 

I don’t know, precisely, v,rhat’s behind the 
philosophy opposing big business, whether 
it is politicians hungry for power, or eco¬ 
nomic dreamers with collectivism on the 
brain, or just the busybody’s instinct of 
meddling. 

But whatever it is, the American people 
should insist that it be knocked off, and fast. 
We’ve got a war on our hands abroad—a war 
that may at any time blossom into the 
roughest, toughest life-and-death struggle 
our Nation has ever fought—and one war at 
a time is about all we can afford. 


Advice by Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu¬ 
ant to leave granted to me, I enclose a 
short editorial, written by Mr. Baruch 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1950. 

As he points out, communism and in¬ 
flation are threatening the existence 
of the American Republic. Inflation has 
caused such stupendous Ic^es to many 
people that it is shocking. The value of 
the dollar has been depreciated so much 
in the past 10 years that hundreds of 
billions of dollars of purchasing power 
have been lost by the holders of life in¬ 
surance policies. The buyers of our war 
bonds have also taken tremendous losses. 
The purchasing power of the dollar to¬ 
day, when some of tlie 10-year bonds are 
becoming due, is, in round figures, a third 
less than it was when the bulk of these 
bonds were bought in the early forties 
and up to 1945. The gross loss in buy¬ 
ing power has been about $85,000,000,000. 
Furthermore, the end has not been 
reached. It seems like every group is 
dead set on getting all they can with no 
regard as to what the final outcome 
will be. 

Now we are facing a very serious mili¬ 
tary threat to our security and even to 
our existence. I believe we should have 
some type of war controls promptly, or 


otherwise inflation will keep going down 
the merry road that leads to bankruptcy, 
which has been the lot of several other 
nations. Mr. Baruch has had a vast 
experience in handling economic and 
fiscal problems under war conditions. 
He knows whereof he speaks, and I think 
it is well that we listen and perhaps 
follow a man of his experience. The 
editorial follows: 

An Editorial 
(By Bernard M Baruch) 

On this Thanksgiving Day, rereading the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount, I find them still basic to human hap¬ 
piness and vrell-being, and I am thankful. 

Contemplation of the Constitution and of 
our institutions and freedoms confirms my 
belief that we have the best Government in 
the world, and L am thankful 
Restudymg addition, subtraction and di¬ 
vision, I still think they are correct, and 
I am thankful. 

As I view the wait-and-see, business-and- 
pohtics-as-usual attitude toward the men¬ 
ace of communism and its chief ally, infla¬ 
tion, I wonder whether we are gaming any¬ 
thing while we are losing our souls. 

Preebootmg is not a good substitute for 
free enterprise. Nor are appeasement of 
pressure groups and profiteering good sub¬ 
stitutes for the profit system. 

If we do not accept temporary denials and 
restrictions we will be exchanging our her¬ 
itage as a free people for a mess of pottage 
of fictitious and fleeting prosperity 
If we lose, we lose forever the building of 
a peaceful world. 

Shall “we nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of man”? 


W. Kingsland Macy versus New York 
World-Telegram Corp. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. KINGSUND MACY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I am ask¬ 
ing the privilege to publish in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Congressional Record, the 
text of a complaint that I have just filed 
in the New York Supreme Court in an 
action for libel. I feel that my colleagues, 
in particular, and others might be inter¬ 
ested in having this sworn information 
before them. 

This action arises out of one of the 
unconscionable lies used against me in 
the last campaign, and I propose to 
scotch it forthwith. However, I have 
chosen to do so within the dignity of 
the courts instead of resorting to ineffec¬ 
tual and degrading denials. I intend to 
prosecute this case with all the vigor at 
my command in order to shed some light 
on the dark recesses where such repre¬ 
hensible schemes are spawned. This 
will undoubtedly have a wholesome pub¬ 
lic effect generally. 

Supreme Court, County op New York, W. 

Kxngsland Macy, Plaintiff, v. New York 

WoaaLD-TELBGRAM CORF., DiEFEMDANT 

Plaintiff complaining of the defendant by 
VViUlam Power Maloney, nis attorney, 
alleges— 
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1. At all times hereinafter mentioned, the 
defendant above named was and still is a 
domestic corporation organized and existing 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of New York. 

2. At all times hereinafter mentioned, the 
defendant was and still is engaged in the 
business of publishing, distributing, and cir¬ 
culating a newspaper known as the New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun, which 
newspaper has a wide circulation in and about 
the city of New York, its environs and else¬ 
where, including the counties of Nassau and 
Suffolk, in the State of New York. 

3. The plaintiff herein is a member of the 
United States House of Representatives, hav¬ 
ing been duly elected from the First Con¬ 
gressional District of the State of New York 
in 194:6 and reelected in 1948. each time by a 
large majority. Plaintiff has, for many years, 
been active and prominent in the political 
business and civic affairs of New York State 
and the Nation, having among other things 
served as chairman of the Suffolk County 
Republican Committee for more than 24 
years, as chairman of the New York State Re¬ 
publican Committee for 4 years, as a delegate 
to the National Republican Convention held 
in 1928, 1932, 1940, 1944, and 1948, as a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of Nev* York, as a regent of the 
State of New York for more than 10 years, a 
position which he still holds, as a trustee of 
the Seamen's Bank for Savings in the city of 
New York for more than 15 years, a position 
which he still holds, as a director of the 
Southside Bank of Bayshore, New York for 
more than 10 years, a position which he still 
holds, and plaintiff has been for many years 
and still IS actively associated with the pub¬ 
lication of various newspapers having a wide 
circulation in Suffolk County, N. Y 

4. At the time of the publication of the 
false and defamatory matter as hereinafter 
set forth, plaintiff was the Republican candi¬ 
date for reelection as a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives from the 
First Congressional District of the State of 
New York at the general election to be held 
on November 7, 1950, and was conducting an 
active campaign for reelection as the defend¬ 
ant well knew. 

5. On the 18th day of October 1950, the de¬ 
fendant herein, did falsely and maliciously 
publish in its said newspaper, the New York 
World-Telegram and The Sun, issued on that 
day, of and concerning the plaintiff, and did 
cause to be circulated by means of the said 
newspaper in the places aforesaid, the fol¬ 
lowing false and defamatory matter, to wit; 

“HANLEY LETTEE tJSED AT SPA TO AID MACY — 

SUFFOLK LEADER DEMANDED SENATE NOMI¬ 
NATION FOR SELF 

“The now famous Joe R. Hanley letter was 
used at the GOP State convention in Sara¬ 
toga Springs last month to further the Sen¬ 
atorial ambitions of Representative W, 
Kincsland Macy, Republican boss of Suf¬ 
folk County. 

“This was learned today from unimpeacha¬ 
ble Republican sources as the letter's dis¬ 
closure continued to generate impassioned 
oratory, * * * 

''Went to party leader 

“Top GOP sources disclosed that when Mr. 
Macy received the Hanley letter he immedi¬ 
ately went to top Republican leaders then 
attending the Saratoga Springs convention, 
and demanded that he be nominated for 
the Senate. 

“Mr. Macy, a bitter foe of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s leadership of the party, has long 
held senatorial ambitions. * * * 

“At this point it was learned, Mr. Macy 
attended a conference of Republican lead¬ 
ers. Governor Dewey was not present. At 
the meeting Mr. ^4 acy proposed he be nomi¬ 
nated for the Senate. He agreed that Gov¬ 


ernor Dewey should run again, but that Mr. 
Hanley run for reelection as lieutenant 
governor. 

“According to several persons present at 
the meeting, Mr. Macy threatened to make 
the Hanley letter public if he failed to re¬ 
ceive the Senate nomination. 


"Deal IS turned down 

“But, these sources said, Mr Macy was 
told there would he no such deal. 

“ ‘All right,’ one Republican leader told 
him, ‘go ahead and make the letter public 
and we will tell the story of how you were 
using the letter» ♦ * 

“Mr. Macy, apparently irate at the treat¬ 
ment accorded his request, failed to sit with 
the Suffolk delegation, of which he has been 
leader for nearly two decades, on nomina¬ 
tions day.” 

6. The said woids and statements as here¬ 
inabove set forth were and are wholly false 
and untrue. 

7. By the words “the now famous Joe R. 
Hanley letter” set forth in paragraph 5 here¬ 
of, defendant intended to and did refer to a 
letter addressed to plaintiff by one Joe R. 
Hanley, then and now lieutenant governor of 
the State of New York, dated September 5, 
1950, and reading as follows: 


The Senate, 

State op New York, 
Albany, September 5,1950. 

Dear King : After further consultation with 
my oculist and another who has called in 
for consultation, I have been forced to the 
position that I dare not gamble on my future. 

Today I had a conference with the Gover¬ 
nor in which certain unalterable and un¬ 
questionably definite propositions were made 
to me. If I will consent to take the nomina¬ 
tion to the United States Senate, I am def¬ 
initely assured of being able to clean up my 
financial obligations within 90 days, so that 
1 would be clear for the first time m 20 years 
of my life. I am assured of an adequate liv¬ 
ing compensation if elected, in a perfectly 
legal and unquestionable way. Also I have 
an iron-clad, unbreakable arrangement 
■whereby I will be given a job with the State 
which I would like and enjoy (I have been 
told what it is) at sufficient compensation to 
make my net income more than I now have. 
This removes all the gamble from the picture 
and will enable me to face the future with 
confidence and the knowledge that even if I 
lost my eyesight, I would still have a com¬ 
fortable living and be able to do the duties 
evolving upon me. 

After long and painful deliberation and in 
consultation with my whole family, I have 
reached the conclusion that I cannot afford, 
to gamble with my future, as things now are. 
Therefore tomorrow morning I am going to 
announce that, if the delegates will nomi¬ 
nate me for the office of United States Sen¬ 
ator, I will accept. 

I am not talking with you because, to be 
perfectly honest and frank, I have neither 
the courage nor the strength to do so. I feel 
very deeply that I have somehow let you all 
down and perhaps I have. If you feel bitter, 
I can understand why, but I can assure you 
that within a short time you will receive from 
me every cent that I owe you, and at least 
you will note that part of the Investment. 

I shall always think of you with nothing 
but admiration and love You and Mr. 
Gannett have been wonderful and the only 
bright spot in the whole terrible picture is 
that I shall be able within a reasonable time, 


to pay you both in full, 

I am humiliated, disappointed, and heart¬ 
sick, but in fairness to myself, to you to 
whom I am indebted, and to my family, I 
can do nothing else. Please try to see this 
in the fairest light possible. 

Every gratefully, 

Joe. 


8 By the words “GOP State Convention 
in Saratoga Springs last month” set forth 
in paragraph 5 hereof, defendant intended 
to and did refer to the convention of the 
Republican Party of New York State held 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on September 6 
and 7, 1950, for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of Governor and 
United States Senator among others, at which 
convention Thomas E Dewey was a candi¬ 
date for the nomination for governor and 
Joe R. Hanley was a candidate for nomina¬ 
tion as United States Senator. 

9. The so-called Hanley letter, a copy of 
which IS set foith in paragraph 7 hereof, 
was published in full or in part in various 
and sundry newspapers published in New 
York City and numerous other cities 
throughout New York State and. the Nation 
on October 16, 17 and 18, 1950, and quoted 
by various and sundry local and national 
radio news commentators on those days, and 
was widely read and discussed by the public 
at large, and charges were made repeatedly 
on the radio and otherwise by the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for governor, coincidentally 
with and following the publication of the 
said Hanley letter, which charges also re¬ 
ceived widespread publication in various 
newspapers published in New York City and 
elsewhere, that the said Hanley letter con¬ 
stituted an admission by the said Hanley, 
that he had been a party to a coirupt agree¬ 
ment with the said Dewey, whereby, in con¬ 
sideration of Hanley withdrawing his can¬ 
didacy for the Republican nomination for 
Governor in favor of the nomination of the 
said Dewey and accepting for himself the 
Republican nomination for United States 
Senator, the said Dewey would arrange that 
all of the personal debts of said Hanley 
amounting to many thousands of dollars, 
would be paid. 

10. The defendant In and by the publica¬ 
tion aforesaid, meant and intended to 
charge and did charge that the plaintiff here¬ 
in employed and made use of the said “now 
famous Joe R Hanley letter" mentioned In 
the said publication in an attempt to ob¬ 
tain for himself the Republican nomina¬ 
tion for United States Senator under threat 
of making the said Hanley letter public if 
he did not receive the Republican nomina¬ 
tion for United States Senator and the de¬ 
fendant in and by the publication aforesaid, 
meant and intended to charge and did 
charge that the plaintiff in fact and in ef¬ 
fect had attempted to extort the nomination 
for United States Senator from the Repub¬ 
lican leaders and the delegates at the Re¬ 
publican State convention held at Saratoga 
Springs as hereinbefore stated under threat 
of making a public disclosure of the contents 
of the said letter and the corrupt agreement 
between the said Dewey and Hanley therein 
referred to; that the plaintiff had attempted 
to blackmail the said Republican leaders and 
delegates to the said Republican convention 
into nominating him for the United States 
Senate, and the plaintiff was unfit to hold 
public office. 

11. The false and defamatory matter set 
forth in paragraph. 5 hereof was known to 
the defendant to be false and untrue, and 
was published by the defendant with actual 
malice toward the plaintiff with the intent 
and for the purpose of injuring plaintiff in 
his reputation, in his feelings, and in his 
official capacity, and accomplishing his de¬ 
feat at the election to be held on November 
7,1950, and in reckless disregard of the rights 
of plaintiff. 

12. That by reason of said publication 
aforesaid, the plaintiff has been injured in 
his good name, fame, credit, and reputation, 
both as a man and in the various public and 
private positions, callings, and lines of en¬ 
deavor followed by him, and in his feelings. 
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mind and body, and has been held up to ridi¬ 
cule and contempt of his friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, and the public, and has suffered less of 
prestige and standing in his community and 
elsewhere, all to his damage m the sum of 
$250,000. 

Wherefore plantiff demands judgment 
against the defendant in the sum of $250,- 
000 together with the costs and disburse¬ 
ments of this action. 

William Pow^eh Maloney, 
Attorney for Plaintiff, Office and Post 
Office Address, 8 West Foitieth 
Street, New Yo/fc, N. Y, 

Verified December 8, 1950. 

Filed New York County Supreme Court on 
December 8, 1950. 


Revised Constitution and Bylaws of Amer¬ 
ican Veterans of Worid War II 

(AMVETS) Represents Great Record of 

Veterans Patriotic Service Organisation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOirSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1945, on page A4736, volume 91, 
part 13, of the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, it was my privilege to there 
extend my remarks and to include there¬ 
in the constitution, bylaws, and list of 
elected officers of the AMVETS. It was 
the first constitution and bylaws of this 
organization of distinguished veterans 
of our great Nation. 

Now it is my privilege and honor to 
again be asked to include the revised con¬ 
stitution and bylaws of AMVETS in 
these remarks. 

In the great Eighteenth Congressional 
District of California, which I was re¬ 
elected on November 7 to represent for 
a third term, I have personally observed 
the strong patriotic, unselfish relation¬ 
ship and public service in the best in¬ 
terest of our great Nation and its na¬ 
tional defense and security, furnished 
and rendered by the leaders of AMVETS 
there as vrell as throughout the State of 
California. 

I am very proud of the fact that on 
the walls of my congressional office here 
at our Nation’s Capital is a plaque pre¬ 
sented to me by the Long Beach, Calif., 
Post 13, Amvets, m 1949 on which is in- 
^^nbed, “Presented to Clyde Dotle for 
loyal service to AMVETS. 

Inasmuch as this patriotic organiza¬ 
tion is made up entirely of veterans of 
World War n, it appears to me as a very 
valuable, constructive act on the part of 
the national officers of AMVETS to fur¬ 
nish this copy of these amended docu¬ 
ments for the reason that it not only 
fully and specifically informs aU Mem¬ 
bers of Congress of the high purposes 
and aims of the organteation, but it in 
like manner informs all readers of the 
methods used to carry out these high 
purposes. 

I again have the honor and privilege 
of commending the entire membership 
and Its worthy leadership for carrying 


out these high aims and purposes as set 
forth in article II of the constitution, 
which is herewith submitted: 

Constitution op AMVETS as Amended Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1950, BY THE Sixth Annual 

National Convention 

PREAMBLE 

We, the American veterans of World V/ar 
II, fully realising our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur¬ 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
vdll among nations; to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country, to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 
the friendship and associations of the Second 
World War; and to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of mutual assistance, this by the grace 
of God, 

ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II, and it shall be hereinafter referred to 
as AAIVETS. 

ARTICLE n—AIMS 

The aims and purposes of this organiza¬ 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in 
war; to build and maintain the welfare of 
the United States of America toward lasting 
prosperity and peace for all its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

2. To encourage, in keeping with the poli¬ 
cies of our Government, the establishment 
of a concrete plan to secure permanent in¬ 
ternational peace and to assist m the main¬ 
tenance of international peace. 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and to develop leadership 
for the preservation of our American demo¬ 
cratic v/ay of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 

5. To tram our youth to become purpose¬ 
ful citizens in a democracy with full knowl¬ 
edge of the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veteran organizations in the further¬ 
ance of the aims of World War II veterans. 

7. To insure the orderly return of the vet¬ 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an individual while he is still in uniform. 

8. To expedite and assist in the rehabili¬ 
tation of the veteran by mamtenance of em¬ 
ployment services, sponsormg educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in¬ 
surance, housing, recreation, personal prob¬ 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans benefits. 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government. 

10. To provide an organization to encour¬ 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War II. 

11. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought or 
served to preserve peace, liberty, and de¬ 
mocracy for their Nation. 

ARTICLE m —ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. AMVETS shall be organized with 
a national headquarters, located at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, and a department in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed withm such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executive com¬ 
mittee and the department executive com¬ 
mittees, to function within their respective 
J’uisdiction where such action is deemed 
advisable. 

Sec. 2. The national headquarters shall be 
composed of the national officers, both elec¬ 
tive and appointive, and the members of the 
national executive committee. It shall be 
the duty of the national officers to advance 
the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its aims 


and purposes and to provide the machinery 
for realization of the plans and policies es¬ 
tablished by the mandates of the national 
convention and the national executive com¬ 
mittee 

Sec 3. The United States is divided into 
the following districts: 

Distiict I. Maine, Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

District II* Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District 
of Columbia, 

District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor¬ 
ida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisi¬ 
ana, and Arkansas. 

District IV. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis¬ 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis¬ 
consin. 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da¬ 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana. 

DistrictVI: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. 

ARTICLE IV—^MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, or any American citizen who served in 
the armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States, on or after September 16,1940, 
and before the legal termination of World 
War 11, is eligible for regular membership in 
AMVETS, provided such service when termi¬ 
nated by discharge or release from active 
duty be by honorable discharge or separation. 
No person who is a member of, or who ad¬ 
vocates the principles of, any organization 
believing in, or working for, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force, and 
no person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, a 
member of this organization. 

Sec 2. Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted after the adoption of this amend¬ 
ment. In lieu thereof, certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably inscribed 
award given to those rendering distinct serv¬ 
ice to the community and to veterans of 
V/orld War II Such awards may be made 
by posts, internal administrative groups. 
State departments, the national executive 
committee, or national conventions Awards 
by posts and internal administrative groups 
must foe approved by department executive 
committees. 

ARTICLE V—NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Section 1. A national convention shall pe 
held annually, prior to October 1, at a time 
and place fixed by the previous convention, 
or by the national executive committee, and 
shall constitute the legislative body of 
AMVETS. If the convention falls to select 
a national convention site, the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee shall so decide. 

Sec. 2. The national convention shall com¬ 
prise the following delegates: 

(a) Each local post shall elect one delegate 
and one alternate. 

(b) Each department shall choose one dele¬ 
gate and alternate at its convention, to be 
held at least 80 days prior to the national 
convention. 

(c) Each member of the national execji- 
tive committee shall be entitled to one vote 
at the national convention, but the national 
commander shall vote only in case of a tie. 

Sec. S. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one vote. Alternates shall have all the rights 
and privileges of their delegates, except they 
shall vote only in their delegate’s absence. 

Sec, 4. No post or department delegates 
shall be seated at the national convention 
unless the respective posts or departments 
which they represent shall be fully paid up 
In all their accounts with the national head¬ 
quarters, and their accounts duly audited 
and membership certified 30 days prior to 
the national convention. No post or depart- 
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nient delegate or alternate shall be permitted 
to register as such without a membership 
card or other satisfactory evidence identify¬ 
ing him as a member of the post and depart¬ 
ment from which he is registering 

Sec. 5. Two hundred of the voting dele¬ 
gates registered at the national convention 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI—NATIONAL OFFICERS 

Section 1. The national convention shall 
elect a national commander, one vice com¬ 
mander at large who shall be a woman, fi¬ 
nance offlcer, provost marshal, judge advo¬ 
cate, and a surgeon general. Each district 
in meeting assembled at the national con¬ 
vention shall select a nominee for the oface 
of national vice commander, which nomina¬ 
tions shall be acted upon and ratified by the 
convention. No elected commander or vice 
commander shall succeed himself or herself 
in office unless they are filling such office by 
succession or election to a vacancy occurring 
between national conventions, provided, 
however, that the national commander 
elected at the national convention in Sep¬ 
tember 1949 at Des Moines, Iowa, shall be 
eligible for reelection at the national con¬ 
vention held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
1950. 

Sec. 2. All the elective national officers 
shall be members of the national executive 
committee. 

Sec. 3. The national commander, with the 
consent and approval of the national execu¬ 
tive committee, shall appoint a service di¬ 
rector, a legislative director, a public rela¬ 
tions director, a membership director, and 
an executive director, whenever vacancies 
occur in such offices. The national com¬ 
mander with the consent and approval of 
the national executive committee shall also 
appoint and have the power to remove a na¬ 
tional inspector general, a national his¬ 
torian, and national chaplain. 

Sec. 4. (a) No salaried appointed officer 
may be discharged without the approval of 
the personnel committee which shall be com¬ 
posed of the national commander, the two 
immediate past national commanders, and 
two members chosen by the national execu¬ 
tive committee at the first meeting of the 
committee following the annual national 
convention. Salaries of elective and appoin¬ 
tive officers shall be fixed by the personnel 
committee, subject to the approval of the 
national executive committee. 

(b) The national commander shall have 
power to suspend any appointed officer for 
cause and to appoint an acting offlcer to per¬ 
form the duties of the suspended officer un¬ 
til the next meeting of the personnel com¬ 
mittee. At the time of such suspension the 
national commander shall set forth in writ¬ 
ing the cause for such suspension and shall 
forward this to members of the personnel 
committee and the suspended officer. Such 
written cause shall constitute the complaint 
upon which the personnel committee shall 
pass in determining whether the suspended 
officer shall be removed from office. An ap¬ 
pointed offlcer shall not receive salary during 
the period he is suspended from the per¬ 
formance of his duties, 

(c) Hiring, firing, and establishment of 
salaries of all national headquarters employ¬ 
ees shall be vested in the executive director. 
An appeal from the decision of the executive 
director may be taken to the personnel com¬ 
mittee, provided this section shall not apply 
to service officers. 

(d) An elective offlcer may be removed from 
office only by a two-thirds vote of the na¬ 
tional executive committee after written 
charges against such officer shall have been 
preferred and furnished by registered mail to 
the officer concerned and to the members of 
the national executive committee. A full 
hearing shall be held by the national execu¬ 
tive committee on charges preferred by an 
elected national offlcer or by three members 


of the national executive committee. Such 
hearing shall be held within 30 days after 
the charges are preferred and mailed. 

(e) Procedure for removal from office of 
elected officers shall be prescribed by the 
national executive committee upon recom¬ 
mendation of the national judge advocate. 

Sec. 5. A candidate for public office shall 
resign his national elective office. A national 
officer in AMVETS shall not hold any paid 
public office. National officers elected at a 
national convention shall be installed m 
office at the same session at which they are 
elected, but their terms of office shall coin¬ 
cide with the fiscal year as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall, at its initial meeting following each 
national convention, establish the line of 
succession to the post of national commander 
in the event of a vacancy in that office, from 
among the national vice commanders. 

Sec. 7. In the event a vacancy occurs in the 
office of the national vice commander other 
than the vice commander at large, the de¬ 
partments within the respective districts 
shall hold an election to fill such vacancy. 
11 no election is held within 30 days of noti¬ 
fication to the departments by national head¬ 
quarters of the vacancy, the national com¬ 
mander shall fill the vacancy hy appointment, 
subject to approval by the national execu¬ 
tive committee. 

Sec. 8. In the event of a vacancy in any 
elective office other than the national com¬ 
mander or the national vice commanders, the 
national commander shall fill such vacancy 
hy appointment subject to approval of the 
national executive committee. 

ARTICLE VII—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Section 1. The administrative power be¬ 
tween national conventions shall be vested 
in the national executive committee, which 
shall be composed of the national com¬ 
mander, the retiring past national com¬ 
mander, the seven vice commanders, all other 
national elective officers, and one national 
executive committeeman from each State 
and Territory, to be elected by the respective 
departments in annual convention. An al¬ 
ternate shall he elected by each department 
to serve in the absence of disability of the 
department committeeman. Each of the 
above members shall be entitled to one vote, 
and in case of his absence or disability to 
participate in the proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee, the duly elected alternate may cast 
his vote. The national commander shall vote 
only in case of a tie. 

Sec. 2. Each national executive committee¬ 
man shall take office upon the adjournment 
of the department convention at which he is 
elected, and serve until his successor is duly 
elected and qualified. Each such national 
executive committeeman shall serve for a 
term of 2 years, one-half of the departments 
electing committemen each year. 

Sec, 3. Members of the national executive 
committee shall be delegates to the national 
convention, each entitled to one vote. 

ARTICLE VIII—^DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. Effective upon adjournment of 
the fourth annual national convention, each 
State or Territorial area of the United States 
shall constitute a department and shall be 
chartered as such provided they have a min¬ 
imum of five chartered posts and a minimLua 
of a total of 200 members within their State 
or Territorial area. The minimum require¬ 
ments must be constantly maintained to pre¬ 
serve this status. New departments shall be 
chartered by the national commander upon 
the approval of the national executive com¬ 
mittee. Each department shall submit a 
copy of its department constitution and 
bylaws to the national judge advocate for ap¬ 
proval and any amendments to such consti¬ 
tution and bylaws shall likewise be submitted 
to the national judge advocate at each con¬ 
vention. The recommendations of the na¬ 
tional judge advocate shall be submitted to 


the national executive committee for its ap¬ 
proval. Each department shall conduct its 
own convention, to be held not less than 30 
days before the annual national convention, 
at which time it shall elect a department 
executive committee, and delegates to the 
national convention and national executive 
committee. 

Sec 2. It shall be the duty of each depart¬ 
ment to aid in the organization of local posts, 
and to carry out the plans and policies dele¬ 
gated to it by the national headquarters in 
adherence to the provisions of this consti¬ 
tution. 

ARTICLE IX—post ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. Local posts may be formed by 10 
eligible individuals, by making application to 
their department, and if there be no organ¬ 
ized department, by making application di¬ 
rectly to the national headquarters. If the 
department approves, the application shall 
be forwarded to the national headquarters 
and a charter shall be issued- 

Sec. 2. Posts shall be governed locally by 
their own officers chosen according to their 
own constitution and bylaws. They shall 
be subject and subordinate, however, to the 
jurisdiction of the national and department 
headquarters; and any provision of a depart¬ 
ment or post constitution found to be in 
conflict or contrary to the provisions of this 
constitution, shall he null and void. Officers 
of posts and departments sheJl use the equiv¬ 
alent titles provided for national officers in 
this constitution. 

ARTICLE X—FINANCES 

Section 1. All national finances of AMVETS 
shall he under the control of the national 
executive committee, which shall delegate 
sufficient general and specific authority to 
the finance committee to carry out the usual 
duties of the office. The finance committee 
shall make periodic reports at all stated 
meetings of the national executive commit¬ 
tee, and an annual report at the national 
convention. Bevenue shall be derived from 
annual dues and other sources approved by 
the executive committee. The regulation 
of annual dues shall be set out In the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. An annual budget shall be sub¬ 
mitted for approval at the first annual meet¬ 
ing of the executive committee. It shall be 
prepared by the retiring finance committee, 
who shall have received proposed budgets 
from the retiring heads of national depart¬ 
ments, and shall have consolidated the same. 
In the event that the budget is not approved, 
a finance committee shall be appointed, con¬ 
sisting of three members of the executive 
committee, by the new national commander, 
to prepare such budget for presentation to 
the executive committee. 

Sec. 3. The finance committee shall con¬ 
sist of five members, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the retiring national com¬ 
mander, one by the incoming national com¬ 
mander, two will be elected by the national 
executive committee and the fifth will be the 
national finance officer. The finance officer 
will be the chairman of this committee. 

Sec. 4. The fiscal year shall be October 1 
to September SO. 

ARTICLE XI—DISCIPLINE 

Section 1. Disciplinary rules relative to 
local posts shall be prescribed by the depart¬ 
ments. 

Sec. 2 The national executive committee, 
after notice and hearing before a subcom¬ 
mittee, may cancel, suspend, or revoke the 
charter of any department for good and 
sufficient cause to it appearing. Procedure 
for such action shall be prescribed by the 
national judge advocate. In the event of 
the cancellation, suspension, or revocation of 
any charter of any department, the sus¬ 
pended body shall have the right of appeal 
to the next national convention. 

Sec. 8. In the event of such action, the 
national executive committee is empowered 
to take over the operation of the department 
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whose charter is suspended or revoked until 
the next department convention, hut is 
hound by the constitution and bylaws there¬ 
of. At the next department convention, 
new department officers must be selected to 
carry on the work of the department. 

ARTICLE XII—POST TRANSPEBS 

Section 1. Any member in good standing 
may change his post or department and may 
join a new post without repaying the cur¬ 
rent annual dues. 

Sec. 2. Such transfers shall he subject to 
the approval of the posts and departments 
involved. 

ABTICLE XIII—^AUXILIARIES 

Section 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as the AMVETS Aux¬ 
iliary. 

Sec. 2. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
AMVETS Auxiliary is limited to the mothers, 
wives, daughters, and sisters not less than 
18 years of age, of regular members of 
AMVETS, and mothers, widows, daughters, 
and sisters not less than 18 years of age of 
deceased, veterans of World War II who would 
have been eligible for membership in 
AMVETS. The term “mother*’ shall be con¬ 
strued so as to mclude any female member 
of the family of, or any female guardian of 
such person or deceased veteran who has or 
is exercising the care and responsibility for 
the rearing of such person or deceased 
veteran. 

(h) Any member of the auxiliary who has 
been duly recognized as a member of the 
auxiliary under the provisions of section 2 
(a>, article xm, shall be allowed to remain 
a member of the auxiliary so long as she 
remains a member in good standing. 

‘ Sec, 3. (a) The auxiliary shall be under 
the control of the national commander and 
the national executive committee provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this sec¬ 
tion shall in any way remove the jurisdiction 
hereinafter given to National, State, and Ter¬ 
ritorial departments over corresponding 
units of the auxiliary. 

(b) Each State and Territorial department 
auxiliary shall be under the jurisdiction of 
State and Territorial department whose name 
It bears. Each State and Territorial depart¬ 
ment auxiliary shall be identical in geo¬ 
graphical limits within the respective State 
and Territorial department of the AMVETS 
and shall be known and identified by the 
same name. 

Sec 4. (a) Every auxiliary shall be af¬ 
filiated with an AMVETS post, and carry 
the corresponding number of that post. 

(b) No auxiliary to any post shall be 
formed until approved by two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting, 
due notice of the proposed formation having 
been given the entire membership of said post 
15 days prior to such meeting, 

(c) Each local auxiliary shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the post whose number it 
bears. 

(d) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
post exists. 

(e) On and after January 1, 1949, any 
auxiliary not affiliated with an existing 
AMVETS post shall not be recognized and 
shall surrender its charter and such proper¬ 
ties it may possess to the duly recognized 
auxiliary officer or officers. 

Sec, 6 . (a) A post may, by vote of two- 
thirds of its members present at a meeting 
following a printed or written notice mailed 
or delivered to each member of the post in 
good standing at least 10 days before said 
meeting, vote to disband its auxiliary, such 
notice to show contemplated action and the 
reason therefor. Following such action by a 
post, this action shall be certified to and 
forwarded through the State department of 
AMVETS with proper notice in writing, to 
the national auxiliary liaison officer and to 
the national commander, who shall direct 
the csanc^ation of the charter of the auxil¬ 
iary only after investigation by him that it 


is to the best interest of the AMVETS to 
do so. 

(b) In case of the discontinuance of a 
post by voluntary surrender of its charter 
or by a forfeiture of the charter, or by an¬ 
nulment of the charter, the status of its 
auxiliary, if any, shall be determined by the 
national commander, but if allowed to retain 
the charter, its name will be changed, if 
necessary, within 90 days so that it will not 
appear to be an auxiliary to its former post. 

(c) The national commander may direct a 
suspension or cancellation of the charter of 
any auxiliary upon recommendation of the 
department commander having jurisdiction, 
when it is shown that the auxiliary has be¬ 
come a detriment to the post. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a surrender, cancel¬ 
lation or forfeiture of an auxiliary charter to 
a post, all moneys, official records, property, 
and other paraphernalia shall be surrendered 
to such officer or officers as the rules and 
regulations of the national auxiliary provide; 
however, in case such auxiliary is reinstated 
or recognized within a period of 3 years, 
such monies, papers, etc., originally forfeited 
by such auxiliary shall be delivered to such 
reorganized or new auxiliary in connection 
with the charter. 

Sec. 7 (a). The national president of the 
auxiliary within 30 days after her induction 
to said office shall transmit to the national 
commander a complete itemized report of 
the financial standing of the national aux¬ 
iliary for the information of the national 
commander and the national executive 
committee. 

(b) All books and records of the national 
auxiliary shall be made available to the 
national commander or national executive 
committee on request for either examination 
or audit. 

Sec. 8. We recognize a new subsidiary or¬ 
ganization, a fun and honor organization, 
of the AMVETS Auxiliary to be known as 
Sackettes on the national, department, and 
local level. 

ARTICLE xrv— SAD SACKS 

Section 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS Sad Sacks 
of American Veterans of World War II. 

Sec. 2. Membership In Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members in good standing of 
AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Sad Sacks shall be governed by a 
constitution and bylaws approved by the 
national executive committee, 

ARTICLE XV—^PUBLICATIONS 

Section 1. All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, State departments, posts, aux¬ 
iliaries, Sad Sacks, or any other branch or 
affiliate of AMVETS shall be under the super¬ 
vision of the national executive committee, 
which shall delegate sufficient general and 
specific authority to the publications com¬ 
mittee to carry out the necessary duties. 
Copies of all such publications shall be sent 
to the chairman of the publications com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. The publications committee shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the new national command¬ 
er, one by the retiring national commander, 
and one elected by the national executive 
committee. The new national commander 
shall designate the chairman. 

ARTICLE XVI—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVET 
nattmial convention. Proposed amendments 
fo^ action of the national convention must 
be submitted by a deparment convention, 
d^artment executive committee, or the na¬ 
tional executive committee to the national 
commander, and by him and/or the propos¬ 
ing body to the several departments and 
members of the national executive com¬ 
mittee, by mail, at least 80 days prior to 


the convening of the next national con¬ 
vention. This constitution may, however, be 
amended by any national convention with¬ 
out notice, by unanimous vote. 

Bylaws of AMVETS 

ARTICLE I—NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Section 1. In case of death, removal from 
office or resignation of a national executive 
committeeman, his duly elected alternate 
will serve the unexplred term of said com¬ 
mitteeman. Each department shall elect 
an alternate national executive committee¬ 
man. In the event of the absence or disa¬ 
bility of the national executive committee¬ 
man to participate in the proceedings of the 
national executive committee meeting, the 
duly elected alternate shall cast the vote of 
the said national executive committeeman. 

Sec 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held as fol¬ 
lows: One immediately preceding the na¬ 
tional convention, one immediately following 
the national convention, one in the month 
of November and one in the month of April. 
Special meetings may be held upon reason¬ 
able notice at the call of the national com¬ 
mander. The national commander shall call 
a meeting of the national executive commit¬ 
tee upon the written request of the national 
executive committeemen from at least 25 
percent of the organized departments. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national exec¬ 
utive committee. 

Sec. 4. The national commander shall 
name such committee as he shall deem ad¬ 
visable, subject to ratification by the na¬ 
tional executive committee at its next meet¬ 
ing succeeding the appointment. Such com¬ 
mittees shall serve during the pleasure of 
the administration appointing them, and 
shall terminate upon the inauguration of a 
new national commander. No provision of 
this article shall be construed to prejudice 
the reappointment of the national executive 
committee. 

Sec. 6. The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and employ¬ 
ment of proper officers for the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of AMVETS and prescribe 
their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 7. Any national officer may receive 
compensation for his authorized activities 
on behalf of the organization, such com¬ 
pensation to be fixed in amount by the vote 
of the national executive committee. 

Sec. 8. All questions affecting the eligi¬ 
bility for office and conduct of national offi¬ 
cers shall be referred to and determined by 
the national executive committee. All ques¬ 
tions affecting the eligibility for office and 
conduct of the national executive commit¬ 
teemen, department officers, or members of 
department executive committees may be re¬ 
ferred to and determined by the executive 
committee of the department involved, 

ARTICLE II—^DUTIES OP OFFICERS 

Section 1. National commander: The na¬ 
tional commander shall be the executive head 
of AMVETS, with full power to enforce the 
provisions of the national constitution, the 
national bylaws, and the will of the national 
convention and national executive commit¬ 
tee. He shall be the chairman of the na¬ 
tional convention and the national execu¬ 
tive committee. He shall appoint all nec¬ 
essary committees, subject to the ratifica¬ 
tion of the national executive committee, and 
shall perform such other duties as are usu¬ 
ally incident to the office. 

Hec. 2, National vice commanders: The na¬ 
tional vice commanders shall act as repre¬ 
sentatives of the national commander in all 
matters referred to them by him*, and shall 
upon his request preside over the meetings 
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of the national convention or national execu¬ 
tive committee, and perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

Sec 3. National executive director* The 
national executive director shall be charged 
with the administration of the policies and 
mandates of the national convention, the 
national executive committee, and the na¬ 
tional commander He shall supervise the 
activities of all divisions at national head¬ 
quarters, issue such directives as may be nec¬ 
essary to departments and posts, act for the 
national commander during his absence from 
national headquarters, and perform such 
other duties as are usually incident to the 
office He shall serve at the pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu¬ 
tive committee. He shall be the personnel 
officer for all employees at national head- 
quaiters. 

Sec 4. The national finance officer: The 
national finance officer shall be custodian of 
the funds of the national organization. All 
checks disbursing the funds of the national 
organization shall be signed by^two or more 
persons as designated by the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee, and the finance officer 
shall make reports of the condition of the 
national treasury when called for by the na¬ 
tional commander or national executive com¬ 
mittee. The national finance officer shall 
furnish a surety bond as hereinafter pre¬ 
scribed. He shall perform such other duties 
as are usually incident to the office. 

Sec. 5 National judge advocate: The na¬ 
tional judge advocate shall advise the na¬ 
tional officers and the national executive 
committee on all legal matters, including the 
construction and interpretation of the na¬ 
tional constitution and bylaws, and shall 
perform such other duties as are usually 
incident to the office. 

Sec. 6. National service directory: The na¬ 
tional service director shall be the service 
and welfare officer of the national organiza¬ 
tion He shall be responsible for the proper 
handling of claims of veterans and their 
dependents or survivors before the Veterans 
Administration: employment problems: 

prosecution of rights under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act and Selective Training 
and Service Act; civil-service questions, and 
other legislation concerning veterans’ af¬ 
fairs; and the answering of individual re¬ 
quests for assistance or information from 
members, posts, and departments. It will 
be the duty of the national service director 
to formulate a rehabilitation program and 
to direct the activities of staff members 
charged with implementing the program. A 
part of this program will be the formation 
of a staff of trained national service officers 
and their assignment to the various regional 
offices of the Veterans Administration. 

Sec. 7, National legislative director: The 
national legislative director shall be respon¬ 
sible for preparing the national legislative 
program in accordance with the mandates 
of the nationa convention, the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee, and the national legisla¬ 
tive committee. It is his further responsi¬ 
bility to draft the necessary bills In con¬ 
nection therewith and to cause such bills 
to be introduced in Congress^ and actively 
urge the consideration of legislation thus 
proposed. He shall at all times be fully in¬ 
formed when hearings are to be held on bills 
in which AMVETS is interested and be pre¬ 
pared to present testimony before the com¬ 
mittee or committees handling such bills. 
It shall be his duty to maintain close liaison 
with Members of the House and Senate in 
order to secure the enactment of the AMVET 
program. He will make every effort to co¬ 
operate fully with other groups favoring pro¬ 
posed legislation which is supported by 
AMVETS, and It shall be his responsibility to 
maintain adequate legislative Information 
when requested by individual members, posts, 
or departments of AMVETS. He shall serve 


at the pleasure of the national commander 
and the national exect>tive committee. 

Sec. 8 . National public relations director: 
The national public relations director, under 
the direction of the national commander, 
shall be responsible for the planning, for¬ 
mulation, and development of a public rela¬ 
tions program, including publicity, organi¬ 
zational publications, etc He shall be re¬ 
sponsible for efficient and proper liaison with 
all public relatior media—press, radio, news¬ 
reels, periodicals—and all forms of advertis¬ 
ing. He shall serve at the pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu¬ 
tive committee. 

Sec 9. National chaplain* The national 
chaplain shall perform such divine and non- 
sectarian services as may be necessary, ad¬ 
hering to the appropriate ceremonial rituals, 
and discharge the other duties incident to 
the office. 

Sec 10 National historian: The national 
historian shall compile from year to year 'ill 
records of historical value and interest for 
the national headquarters of AMVETS. He 
shall also assist department and post his¬ 
torians so as to coordinate and unify the 
work of these officials, and perform such 
other duties as the national commander and 
the national executive committee shall pre¬ 
scribe. He shall serve at the pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu¬ 
tive committee 

Sec. 11. National provost marshal; The na¬ 
tional provost marshal shall mainmin order 
at all meetings and conventions. He shall 
perform such other duties as may be re¬ 
quested by the national commander. 

Sec. 12. National surgeon, general: The sur¬ 
geon general shall perform such special duties 
as are assigned by the national commander, 
as well as the usual duties incident to the 
office. 

Sec, 13. National inspector general: The 
national inspector general shall be the in¬ 
vestigating officer of the organization. By 
direction of the national commander or the 
national executive committee he shall make 
any necessary investigations pertaining to 
grievances, disciplinary cases, fraud, or dis¬ 
honesty within the organization, charges of 
conduct unbecoming an AMVET and shall 
be empowered to have access to all records, 
financial and otherwise, of all department or 
post officers or members when necessary for 
the carrying out of his duties. He may be 
compensated for his actual expenses in car¬ 
rying out those duties, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the national executive committee. 

article III—CHARTERS 

Section 1, A department executive com¬ 
mittee may suspend, cancel, or revoke a post 
charter and such action shall be final and 
conclusive, unless an appeal is taken to the 
national executive committee within 30 days 
from the date of said suspension, cancella¬ 
tion, or revocation. Action taken by the 
national executive committee upon appeal 
shall be binding, pending appeal to the next 
national convention. 

A post charter which has been thus sus¬ 
pended may be reinstated by action of the 
department executive committee if the post 
purge Itself of the offense within 60 days of 
its suspension. If the delinquency is not 
cleared to the satisfaction of the department 
executive committee within 60 days, ap¬ 
propriate action shall be taken by that com¬ 
mittee to effect revocation or cancellation of 
the charter. 

In the event that a department fails or 
refuses to discipline a post after the national 
commander has requested such action, it is 
violating the rules of the constitution and 
bylaws. After demand has been made upon 
said department for action, the national 
commander may suspend the charter of such 
post by notice, accompanied by written 
notice, a copy of which shall be forwarded to 
the department and the national executive 


committee The determination of whether 
the charter shall be cancelled shall be con¬ 
sidered at the next meeting of the national 
executive committee. 

Sec. 2. Any post failing to meet the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon it by the constitution and 
bylaws, or ceasing to function for 6 months 
as a post of AMVETS or voluntarily ceasing 
to function as a post, or merging with one or 
more other posts, or refusing or failing to 
pay the department and national per capita 
dues vathin 60 days after collection by the 
post, shall, upon order of the department 
executive committee, surrender its charter. 

Sec 3. Upon revocation, cancellation, or 
suspension of the charter of a post m any 
department of AMVETS, said pest shall im¬ 
mediately cease operation, and upon revoca¬ 
tion or cancellation shall turn over its 
charter and assets to its department com¬ 
mander or department executive committee. 
The department executive committee is au¬ 
thorized, empowered, and directed by and 
through its duly authorized agent to take 
possession, custody, and control of all records, 
property, and assets of said post So much 
of the said assets as are requiied for the pur¬ 
pose chall be applied to any indebtedness of 
the said post: Provided, however, That noth¬ 
ing herein contained shall be construed as 
requiring any department to take over or to 
assume any financial responsibility of such 
post Said department executive committee 
may provide for the transfer of the members 
of said post to other posts of their choice, 
subject to the approval of such other posts. 
At the request of the individual member in¬ 
volved, where no other post exists in the 
same area, he may become a member at 
large v/ithin the organization 

Sec. 4 The national executive committee 
shall provide a uniform code of procedure to 
be followed in the revocation, cancellation, 
or suspension of post charters, and a method 
of appeal to the national executive com¬ 
mittee. 

ARTICLE IV—DISCIPLINE OF POSTS AND POST 
MEMBERS 

Section 1. Each post of the AMVETS shall 
be the judge of its own membership, subject 
to the provisions of the constitutions and by¬ 
laws of the national and department organi¬ 
zations. 

(a) Provided, however. That when the con¬ 
duct of any member of AMVETS is such 
that it m any way will reflect discredit or 
invite criticism of the organization, or who 
belongs to or joins any group, organization, or 
parly that is not compatible with the aims 
and principles of AMVETS, the department 
commander shall immediately bring the mat¬ 
ter to the attention of the post of which 
the individual is a member. If the post 
fails to act and protect the name of AMVETS, 
the department executive committee may 
suspend the charter of the post involved, 
pending a hearing and final action by the 
department executive committee. 

(b) In the event that the department 
executive committee fails to act in accord¬ 
ance with paragraph (a) of this article, the 
national executive committee may suspend 
the charter of the post involved, pending a 
hearing and final action by the national ex¬ 
ecutive committee. 

Sec. 2. Members may be suspended or ex¬ 
pelled by a post, upon a proper showing of 
cause. Written charges, v/hich shall be 
furnished the member involved at least 15 
days prior to that date cet for the hearing, 
shall be based upon disloyalty, neglect of 
duty, dishonesty, and conduct unbecoming 
a member of AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Any member who has been ex¬ 
pelled has the right of appeal to his de¬ 
partment executive committee, according to 
the provision in the bylaws of such de¬ 
partment, The decision of the committee 
shall be final with the right of appeal to the 
department convention. 
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Sec. 4. MemLiership shall he on a fiscal year 
basis and shall run from January l through 
December 31. A member whose dues have not 
been paid 30 days after the expiration of a 
year’s membership shall be suspended and 
if not paid within 60 days of expiration date, 
his membership and all his rights and 
privileges shall be forfeited. 

Sec, 5 Nothing contained in this article 
shall be construed to limit in any way the 
powers conferred by section 1 of article III of 
the bylaws. 

ARTICLE V—MEMBESSHIP 

Section 1. Membership in AMVETS con¬ 
stitutes membership m the national organi¬ 
zation of AMVETS through post aSliation 
and/or membership at large. Hereafter all 
AMVETS shall, prior to their acceptance as 
members, pledge allegiance to the United 
States of America and its Constitution, and 
certify that they have read, or have had read 
to them, the AMVETS declaration of prin¬ 
ciples, and that they accept and subscribe 
to the same, and they shall not advocate or 
belong to any group or organization advo¬ 
cating the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force. 

ARTrCLE vr— MONETS AND COLLECTIONS 

Section 1. All national, department, and 
post officials handling AMVET funds, shall 
be properly bonded with a good and solvent 
bonding and surety company, acceptable to 
the United States Treasury, as surety to cover 
the average amount of AMVET funds han¬ 
dled by such individuals in a single year. 
In case of delinquencies in the payment of 
amounts due department or national head¬ 
quarters, action shall be taken at once by 
the proper officials to bring about an imme¬ 
diate and complete settlement. The bonds 
provided by national officials shall be ap¬ 
proved by the national executive commit¬ 
tee, and those provided by department and 
post officials shall be approved by the de¬ 
partment executive committee. The blanket 
bond carried by national headquarters cov¬ 
ering post and department officers shall not 
Include the officers or employees of any cor¬ 
poration, business or other enterprise oper¬ 
ated by and within the post or department. 
A separate bond covering such operation 
shall be carried by the post or department 
involved. 

Sec. 2, No contracts involving expenditure 
in excess of $1,000 of national AMVET funds 
shall be negotiated without inviting a rea¬ 
sonable number of competitive written bids, 
and where the required products are of equal 
quality the contract shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

Sec. 3 (a). Any contract entered into by 
any post with any Individual, firm or cor¬ 
poration, providing for a division of profits, 
shall first be submitted to the department 
judge advocate for approval. If rejected by 
him, an appeal may be made to the next 
department executive committee meeting. 
Its action shall be final. 

(b) Wherever post club rooms are main¬ 
tained and operated for the convenience 
and pleasure of its members and the name 
of AMVETS or its insignia are displayed or 
used, a board of trustees shall be elected from 
among the members of the post to super¬ 
vise Its activities, operation and finances 

Sec. 4. All posts and department accounts 
shall be kept in accordance with a uniform 
accounting system established by national 
headquarters^ The accounting system forms 
are to be provided by national headquarters 
to the posts and departments at a nominal 
cost. 

Sec. 5. The minimum annual membership 
dues shall be $4 payable to the post, of 
which sum $2 shall be forwarded to national 
headquarters, $1 to the department head¬ 
quarters and $1 retained by the post. Dues 
above the minimum set forth here shall he 
fixed by the post and/or department. Where 
no department exists, $3 shall be forwarded 
to national headquarters and $1 retained by 


the post. Of the $3 sent to national head¬ 
quarters, $1 shall be set aside in a separate 
fund pending the establishment of a de¬ 
partment Members at large will remit the 
minimum dues direct to national headquar¬ 
ters, of which sum national will retain $3 
and $1 will be returned to the respective 
department. Where no department exists, 
national headquarters will set aside the $1 
for return when a department is formed. 
Any veteran who is eligible to join AMVETS 
and who is in full time attendance at a 
university, college or trade or technical 
school under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (OI Bill of Rights) and Public Law 
16 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, may join 
any post for a $150 membership fee per 
year, of which 50 cents shall be remitted 
to national headquarters, 50 cents to de¬ 
partment headquarters and 50 cents retained 
in the post. The method of forwarding dues 
to the national headquarters shall be pre¬ 
scribed by the national convention or the 
national executive committee. All members 
on active duty shall be permitted to retain 
their membership without charge. 

Sec. 6 All contracts to be executed by the 
national headquarters shall be approved by 
the national executive committee and signed 
by the national commander and attested by 
the national executive director. 

ARTICLE VII—^DEFINITIONS 

Section l. The word “he” wherever it 
shall appear in either the constitution or 
bylaws of the AMVETS shall be construed as 
referring to both sexes. 

ARTICLE vm— RESTRICTED USE' OF ORCANIZATION 

Section 1. AMVETS. or any component 
part thereof, shall not be used to promote 
the interest of any individual who is a can¬ 
didate for public office, or to promote other¬ 
wise, any individual, organization, political 
party, faction, or product Any violation of 
this provision shall be sufficient cause for 
disciplinary action against the offending 
member, post, or department 

ARTICLE IX—^MEETINGS 

Section 1, All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under 
Robert’s Rules of Order. 

ARTICLE X—^national FLOWER 

Section 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning “think 
of me." 

article XI—DIVISION OP INTERNATIONAL 
affairs 

Section 1, There is hereby created a di¬ 
vision of international affairs of AMVETS. 
The division shall be composed of three di¬ 
rectors, one of whom shall be the executive 
director, and the other two shall be asso¬ 
ciate directors. The directors shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the national commander with 
the consent of the national executive com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the direc¬ 
tors to be informed on matters of interna¬ 
tional affairs, perform research and investi¬ 
gation in such affairs, inform the national 
executive committee and the membership 
of the organization of all matters found to 
affect the peace, and make recommenda¬ 
tions thereof, and provide representation 
at any peace conference, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the national executive commit¬ 
tee, Funds shall be provided upon approval 
of the executive committee for the opera¬ 
tion of this division. 

ARTICLE XII—ACCOTINTINO FOB MONEYS 

Section 1. All moneys received by this or¬ 
ganization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a report shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such Income and the ex¬ 
penditure thereof. All posts, departments, 
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and national accounts shall be kept in ac¬ 
cordance with a uniform accounting system 
as established by national headquarters'. 

ARTICLE XIII—POLICY 

Section 1. The policy of AMVETS shall be 
fixed (a) by the national convention as re¬ 
flected in the resolutions adopted; (b) by 
the national executive committee when not 
in conflict with convention mandates; and 
(c) by the compilation of the result of 
periodical polls of posts on current issues. 
Departments, posts, subsidiaries, and auxili¬ 
aries shall be notified by national head¬ 
quarters of policy so fixed. 

Sec. 2. No member of AMVETS shall repre¬ 
sent or purport to represent any department, 
post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of AMVETS in 
opposition to, or other than in complete 
consonance with policy so determined and 
notified, 

ARTICLE XIV—^AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. These bylaws may be amended 
by any national convention by a majority 
vote of the total authorized representation 
thereat, provided that the proposed amend¬ 
ment shall have been submitted through the 
national executive committee by mailing or 
delivering the same to it at least SO days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention- The said bylaws may also be 
amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
any national convention without prior 
notice. 

Sec. 2. No proposed ahiendment shall be 
submitted through the national executive 
committee or considered by the national 
convention, as provided in section 1 of this 
article, unless said proposed amendment 
shall have been first submitted by a depart¬ 
ment convention, department executive com¬ 
mittee, or national executive committee. 
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EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12 ,1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an excerpt from Drew 
Pearson’s the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, appearing in today's Washington 
Post: 

Human Relations 

You don’t usually expect th7 chairman of 
a Democratic National Committee dinner to 
be a philosopher on human relations. Nor do 
you expect many big-business men to be 
working Democrats. But Dwight Palmer, 
president of the General Cable Co., happens 
to be chairman of the big Democratic dinner 
in New York this week, and when he received 
a letter from an Indiana Democrat calling 
him a Negro-loving, prolabor Rooseveltian, 
Palmer wrote back: 

“My Job is running a company that em¬ 
ploys about 7,000 people, and we have plants 
in Perth Amboy and Bayonne, N. J.; Rome, 
N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los Angeles and Emery¬ 
ville, Calif. For a long period of time I have 
been interested in bettering human relations 
by opening up jobs and up-grading people, 
based solely upon merit, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

“The America of the early days, when the 
Anglo-Saxon strain dominated everything, is 
no longer with us. The influx of foreign- 
born from all parts of the world has made 
America what it is today. Eterih racial and 
religious group brought with it some of the 
best of its Old World talents and Ideals, And 
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these all dumped into the melting pot have 
developed a Nation that is strong, demo¬ 
cratic, and outspoken v;ith all the freedoms 
that go to make up a true democracy. 

“We have two Jews as vice presidents in 
our organization. Another vice piesident is 
of Italian parentage. We have Protestants 
and Catholics in the management group, and 
we have Negroes serving as foremen, depart¬ 
ment managers, and in our laboratories, 

“It so happens that I was born in St. Louis, 
white and Presbyterian. It took me quite 
a while to free myself of some of my preju¬ 
dices and discriminations. Put my feeling 
is that I have to see what I personally can 
produce in the way of doing my share to get 
people to understand each other better.’* 


The Republicans Lost Again—^As We 
Predicted 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. OmUVAN 

OF NEBEASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, DeceTriber 12, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following IS a radio address delivered by 
Episcopal Rector Rev. Charles Granville 
Hamilton on December 3, 1950, at Aber¬ 
deen, Miss.: 

It is Accorded of an old and false prophet 
“but he lied to him” (I Kings 13: 19). It is 
still true of some more recent commentators 
and columnists. 

The Democratic Party won the 1950 elec¬ 
tion. It did better than in the previous 
three or-year elections. The Republican 
gams in the Senate in those elections of 6, 9, 
and 12, shrank to 5 this year, while their 
congressional gains of 80, 50, and 55 also went 
down to 31. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-two million 
1948 Republicans voted in 1950, whereas only 
nineteen of the twenty-four million 1948 
Democrats voted in 1950. As usual, millions 
of Democrats failed to vote m an off year. 
Some do not realize how important Congress¬ 
men are; some were never taught it; and 
some did not like the big brass in Korea, 
Spain, and Germany. 

Republican gerrymandering requires Dem¬ 
ocrats to get more votes to win an even num¬ 
ber of Congressmen. 

Our predictions came true again as they 
have in the last four Presidential elections. 
In 1946, the caterpillars voted to have no 
more butterflies; in 1948, the people spoke 
with no uncertain voice; and in 1950 they 
are still for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Republican of Ohio did not gain votes 
in Ohio. Two hundred thousand less Demo¬ 
crats voted, while the normal Republican 
vote got out. Either races for State offices or 
religious prejudice cost Joseph Ferguson 
many Democratic votes, not taking into con¬ 
sideration the great volume of free advertis¬ 
ing which his opponent received. Mr. Re¬ 
publican’s friends probably spent more 
money than most candidates for President 
have spent. Labor in Ohio may have had 
one dollar to each twenty which the Repub¬ 
licans had. Mr. Republican remains a sym¬ 
bol of the ignorant who believe what they 
read in the newspapers, of the haters of the 
poor who are glad that they are not Chris¬ 
tians, and of the frustrated neurotics who 
see in him a symbol of a return to the nos¬ 
talgic days of 1910. 

In Senate races labor purged in Maryland 
and Missouri. The Marylander lost because 
ho supported the Taft-Hartley law, because 
he opposed FEPO, and because his Governor 


put a sales tax over on the people. No gov¬ 
ernor who put over a sales-tax law has ever 
been reelected. 

The billion dollars which the Republicans 
may have spent on the election came partly 
from fat cats, from friendly corporate inter¬ 
ests, probably the “Chiangese” lobby, and 
partly from the gambling lacket. The Ke- 
iauver investigation of Nation-wide gamblers 
caused angry gamblers to retaliate with 
money and other help to the Republicans 

In Illinois, gambling interests were not 
averse to the election of Dirksiin, the dis¬ 
tillers’ fiiend, over his opponent. Exposure 
of Republicans in gambling rackets in Idaho 
did not keep them from v/mning. The gam¬ 
bling machine v^hich controls California 
politics did not want Democrats. Nevada 
elected a Republican Governor because his 
opponent was accused of being honest. 
Luzerne gamblers of Pennsylvania helped in 
a Republican victory where more votes were 
counted in many precincts than there were 
people living in them Governor Dewey 
seems to have double-crossed his own can¬ 
didate for mayor by joining up with Jim 
Farley and the shady money which elected 
a man who, up to date, has never hurt gam¬ 
blers. The foolish political moves of some 
self-appointed Democratic bosses helped 
Governor Dewey. Some Mississippi Demo¬ 
crats should be named as missionaries to in¬ 
troduce their gubernatorial and senatorial 
primaries into New York 

Liquor interests won in Oregon and Ar¬ 
kansas, with probably fifty dollars to each 
one the opposition had. Legalized gambling 
was turned down by voters, which does not 
hurt gamblers where the governors leave the 
State wide open. 

Horatmsism from Wisconsin lost in most 
States—even in the old home State. Every 
county where it waxed wroth, gave less 
votes for the Republicans. In Connecticut, 
victories were chalked up notwithstanding 
the efforts of the “big wind” and the “big 
voice.” Fourteen of the eighteen Democrats 
who voted against the McCarran atrocity 
were easily reelected. In Connecticut the 
Republicans used television pictures of 
Stalin during the campaign and in Maryland 
a composite fake picture of the Democratic 
candidate for the Senate and Earl Browder 
was shown. The greatest loss was that 
scholarly man from Utah. Other serious 
losses were of capable “Mr. Good Common 
Sense,” from Pennsylvania, and Helen 
Douglas, Mrs. Woodhouse, John Carroll, 
Andy Jacobs, Andy Biemiller, and Gene 
O’Sullivan. Lobby money did not beat Rep¬ 
resentative Buchanan. In the Oklahoma 
senatorial race the capable Democrat was 
elected over an oily, clerical clown. Three 
senatorial candidates in Connecticut, Mis¬ 
souri, and New York were elected even 
though they believe in freedom of speech. 

The Republicans have forgotten that one 
of their generals forgot to give winter cloth¬ 
ing to freezing soldiers as well as to find 
out how many men they were fighting, while 
the other Republican general is head of the 
university with the most Communist sympa¬ 
thizers. The election results were encourag¬ 
ing to the Stallnites. Isolationism is still 
alive among the Republicans, and our for¬ 
eign policy can grow worse as a result. 

There are some clear conclusions. The 
American people like President Truman. 
They do not want the Republican Party in 
power nationally. They do not believe that 
the Republican Party is, next to the dog, 
man’s best friend. The Republican Party 
will never win another national election. 
The Democratic Party has won 10 of the last 
11 elections and will win again in 1962. The 
truth is hard to get into the press. Educa¬ 
tion has failed to educate many voters in 
Northern States, which spend much on 
schools, and on what Government is all 
about and the American way of life, but it 
doesn’t seem to soak in. The people of 
America ai’e still Democratic nevertheless* 


Unity and Progress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include an address by Mr. 
Harry Polk, president of the National 
Reclamation Association, at the recent 
convention of that association m Spo¬ 
kane, Wash.: 

Mr. Chairman, friends of reclamation, this 
IS one of the happiest moments of my life. 

V/e are assembled in a State which was 
among the first to recognize the benefits of 
reclamation, a gieat State whose people have 
not only continued to make irrigation pay 
increasing dividends through the years, hut 
have consistently kept pace with demands 
placed upon it through an unprecedented 
migration of population to the Pacific West. 

Blessed with the inexhaustible fountain¬ 
head of water supply from the mighty Colum¬ 
bia, an abundance of electric energy for an 
ever-Gxpanding industry has been supplied, 
and with it, water that will soon flow out 
over a million acres of and land onto the 
world’s largest single irrigation project. 

And we are met in a great metropolis of 
the West, where industry, as in Seattle, Port¬ 
land, and other western centers of popula¬ 
tion, is taking fullest advantage of this huge 
natural water resource. 

And here we have a people whose kindly 
hospitality can best be measured m terms 
equally comparable to the development of 
which they have long since become a part. 
From the time Spokane representatives first 
invited us to come back for our second meet¬ 
ing in their city in 14 years, nothing has been 
Igft undone to make this, our 19th annual 
convention, the most successful of all time. 

As president of our association, I want to 
acknowledge the splendid cooperation and 
teamwork sO effectively demonstrated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of which Otto Warn 
is president, and our own “Old Faithful” 
Jim Ford is secretary-manager, in planning 
for this event. We know it is no easy task; 
we are well aware of the many trying difficul¬ 
ties you faced, especially with the loss of 
one of your larger hostelries by fire. But 
there has been no problem which you have 
hesitated to tackle. You said, “Come on; 
we’ll take care of you.” And you’ve done a 
magnificent job. So, to you, Mayor Meehan, 
Mr. Warn, and Jim Ford, and all your work¬ 
ing partners, I know that every delegate with¬ 
in the hearing of my voice would want to 
join with me in saying, “Thank you.” 

This has been a significant year for recla¬ 
mation. 

Since our last annual conference in Salt 
Lake City, a lot of water has gone over the 
dam. 

We have seen Congress, for the third suc¬ 
cessive year, vote a third of a billion dollars 
to reclamation alone, besides the $200,000,- 
000 appropriated to the Corps of Engineers 
for flood control projects in the 17 reclama¬ 
tion States. These are impressive figures. 
They mean that our water resources program 
is continuing to win annual favor at the 
hands of Congress in excess of a half bil¬ 
lion dollars a year. , 

Since that last meeting we have seen an 
unheralded, and undeclared war being fought 
on foreign soil again bring disruption to our 
program, as it did during World War II— 
with all construction on new undertakings 
suspended through Executive order, and later 
substantial reductions made in funds al¬ 
ready voted by Congress to carry on the 
water-development program. 
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We have for the third time -unfort-unately 
been unsnccessfiil in our eSort to liberalize 
the basis of authorization for new irrigation 
projects and repayment features of the ex¬ 
isting law affecting reclamation. 

We have seen water shortages grow more 
acute on some of the older projects with the 
consequent demands for supplementary wa¬ 
ter supply becoming more and more pro¬ 
nounced. 

We have witnessed regions and States be¬ 
coming more and. more zealous in their 
claims to an equitable share of water from 
streams within their borders. 

Disputes m terms of negotiated contracts 
with water users have stalled progress m get¬ 
ting projects completed and irrigation under 
way. 

Through the year we have noted how hy¬ 
droelectric power lias become a more and 
more dominant issue because of the neces¬ 
sary aid it must provide for the building of 
multiple-purpose projects—especially m the 
writing of a formula prescribing just how 
power IS to serve as a paying partner with 
reclamation expansion. 

These and other problems with which we 
are confronted and going to increase the 
responsibility of the National Reclamation 
Association the coming year. Just how we 
shall meet them, more than ever before, is 
going to supply a standard of measurement 
for fixing the valuation on our organization 
for the further advancement of our west¬ 
ern empire. 

As your president, one who has served in 
various capacities and is now about to step 
aside, I feel it my duty to speak quite frank¬ 
ly on these points. In doing so, I should like 
to have you believe that what I might say, 
is prompted solely through the hope that 
our thinking might be directed in channels 
that may best serve the cause of sound 
reclamation development. 

Commenting on administrative affairs of 
our own association, I am most happy to 
again be able to point to the sound financial 
condition our treasury. As of today, with 
2 months still left in the fiscal operating year, 
14 States have met their quotas in full; fl 
have made advance payments on next year 
in considerable amounts It should be re¬ 
membered, too, that most every Slate ac¬ 
cepted all the way from 10 to 20 percent vol¬ 
untary increases at Salt Lake City in order 
for us to expand our operations, both in the 
field and at the Washington office. 

And in connection with finances, I shotild 
like especially to direct your attention to a 
factor which is all too often overlooked. As 
you wen know, our operating funds come 
almost exclusively from States and indi¬ 
vidual membership dues, together with sub¬ 
stantial contributions from business con¬ 
cerns whose operations are so closely linked 
with western agriculture. (I hope the good 
Congressman from our host State lias satis¬ 
fied himself on this point.) 

But in addition to our working budget. 
States, civic organizations, State reclama¬ 
tion associations, and numerous individuals 
make contributions that often go unnoticed. 
They send delegations to Washington, they 
pay expenses of committee members to dis¬ 
tant points for conferences, and assist in 
many other ways. These contributions are 
Just as realistic to our operation as the re¬ 
spective State quotas, and I feel they should 
not go unnoticed. 

On the efficient operation of the Washing¬ 
ton office under our secretary-manager Bill 
Welsh, I do not need to comment; the excel¬ 
lent manner in which he has accepted and 
discharged Ms responsibilities speaks for it¬ 
self. I do want to make particular mention, 
however, of the work of Mr. Welsh’s new as¬ 
sistant, Merl P6ek, since he was employed as 
>a result of action taken at Salt Lake City a 
y^air ago. He started work in Washington 
J^mary 1, and this is the first opportunity 
Jwve had to evaluate the experiment. 


Besides being of invaluable help in Washing¬ 
ton, for the past 6 months, Mr. Peek has been 
on a tour of the Western States, conferring 
with water users, studying projects, attend¬ 
ing State association meetings and helping 
to establish better public relations with busi¬ 
ness firms. 

One of the things he has learned in his 
visits is that water users in general, and 
those interested in water development, 
would like to make more use of national rec¬ 
lamation association headquarters, hut they 
repeatedly commented that the office was 
too far removed from their homes. Being 
discussed here, I am told, is the feasibility 
of establishing an office at some central 
point in the West, such as Denver or Salt 
Lake City Other similar organizations have 
adopted such a practice and with apparent 
effectiveness. 

While we should not act with haste on any 
such proposal, there is to warrant its con¬ 
sideration, at least to the end that a com¬ 
mittee of which the chairman of the Budget 
and Finance Committee should he a mem¬ 
ber, be set up to make a through study of 
the idea and report at the next annual con¬ 
ference 

Methods also are being considered by which 
State organizations might become more 
closely associated with the parent organiza¬ 
tion, to the end that we effect a closely knit 
over-all organization of western reclamation 
folk to give increasingly effective service to 
the cause to which we have dedicated our¬ 
selves. 

Under that provision in our new constitu¬ 
tion which accords to your president the 
privilege of assigning duties to special com¬ 
mittees, I named two new groups for studies 
the past 'year, winch have been especially 
active and which, along with our other com¬ 
mittees, have done most commendable work. 
One was the small projects committee, for 
which I prevailed upon John Bliss, State en¬ 
gineer of New Mexico and immediate past 
president of the Association of Western En¬ 
gineers, to direct its activities. Those work¬ 
ing with Mr. Bliss on the committee were 
men who had either directed outstanding 
programs within their own State, or had in¬ 
dicated special interest in the field of small 
projects 

The committee had three meetings. It 
has given serious study to a special program 
that in years past has been too much neg¬ 
lected by the National Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation. I have read the report which the 
committee will make to this convention, 
and I commend it to your serious considera¬ 
tion. I am hopeful that some of that report 
may be Implemented into a resolution which 
may carry us forward toward greater reali¬ 
zation of achievement in this field which is 
of such vital interest to every one of our rec¬ 
lamation States. 

Then there is another committee from 
whom you are to hear a special report this 
afternoon—the basin development commit¬ 
tee. We as an organization for a number of 
years—since the aspect of basin-wide devel¬ 
opment of our rivers was first conceived— 
have contended vigorously against proposals 
of valley authorities patterned after TVA, 
but we need a positive program; we need a 
definite affirmative answer to those who ad¬ 
vocate centralized control over our water re¬ 
sources. The interagency committee, made 
up of both Federal and State representatives, 
was a constructive approach, but it lacked 
authority for decision and action. It had no 
legal status. 

Interstate compacts, with agreements on 
division and allotments of the water in 
streams, has been a most significant move 
In the right direction, and the ratification 
of such compacts, followed by establishment 
of an interstate commission composed most 
entirely of State representatives, so signifi¬ 
cantly achieved for the Upper Colorado River 


Basin, has dealt another real knock-out blow 
to valley authorities. 

Ill these notable advances may well be 
found in large measure at least the answer to 
valley authority proposals, but in the light 
of repeated pronouncement of policy by pres¬ 
ent officials withm the Federal Government, 
including no less than the secretary of the 
Interior, and some of his top suboidmates, 
that centralized Federal control of the major 
river basins of the Nation shall remain one 
of their chief objectives—certainly there is 
still need for vigilance, need for a broad posi¬ 
tive approach to this question. 

The vigorous and continued opposition by 
the National Reclamation Association has 
contributed materially to stemming the tide 
of regimentation and socialistic control over 
our water resource development, and with 
equal pride such organizations as the Pacific 
Northwest Development Association, Wash¬ 
ington Development Association, the Na¬ 
tional Water Conference, the Mississippi 
Valley Association and State reclamation 
groups, can well lay claim to an educational 
program—especially here in the Columbia 
Valley—that has had most telling effects. 
But the job remains unfinished. We are still 
in need of an over-all positive program—a 
program which we can embrace with unity 
and enthusiasm and pronounce to the Presi¬ 
dent, the Members of Congress, and to the 
Nation, as the program of the National Puecla- 
mation Association. It offers a challenge 
equal only to that expressed by your first 
president, when upon the founding of this 
great organization by men of wisdom and 
vision, he was able to go to the President of 
the United States and say: “At last the West 
speaks with one voice.” 

Great care was exercised In the naming 
of the basin development committee. Again 
men of vision, men of determination and ac¬ 
tion, with deep devotion to the West were 
needed Fortunately I was able to get your 
first president, that capable leader, Marshall 
Dana, to head up the all-important group. 
One member was selected to represent each 
of the major river basins They went to 
work. If you had attended their sessions as 
I did, I am sure you would have been equally 
impressed with the serious approach made to 
the problem. You will have an opportunity 
to judge the product of their efforts when 
the chairman submits his committee’s formal 
report. I hope that from it at least may be 
found a pronouncement of principles on 
which we as an organization representing the 
thousands of vrater users in the reclamation 
States, may bo able to stand firmly, unitedly. 

Departing somewhat from precedent, I 
asked that members of the resolutions com¬ 
mittee be selected ahead of the meeting of 
the State caucuses this year, and that the 
committee assemble for at least a full day’s 
session prior to the opening of the conven¬ 
tion. The obligations of this group of 17 
men have in past years been crowded and 
such limited time that it not only proved a 
man-killing task, but did not permit suffi¬ 
cient consideration of important subjects 
deserved. It was believed that the extra 
day, provided a sufficient number of reso¬ 
lutions were laid before the committee, might 
greatly relieve the pressure on members and 
materially enhance the completed task. 
May I acknowledge my personal appreciation 
and that of the board of directors. 

With the passing of the day of simple ir¬ 
rigation development in the West—the day 
when both engineering and financing were 
comparatively of slight difficulty—where 
construction costs were for the most part 
within scope of ability of the farmers on 
any given project to repay—it became neces¬ 
sary to find other means of cost-participa¬ 
tion if the reclamation program was to move 
ahead. 

Then came the multipurpose type of de¬ 
velopment, followed by the basin-wide ap¬ 
proach, What Individual water users could 
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no longer do, because of increased construc¬ 
tion costs and complexity of engineering 
problems, other recognized benefits to the 
region might well contribute. 

Power lapidly became a working partner 
of further irrigation development, and no¬ 
where is it better exemplified than right 
here in the Pacific Northv/est, from the wa¬ 
ters of the mighty Columbia, the Snake, and 
the Willamette Rivers. Let me hasten to add 
that, whatever may be the situation in other 
areas, I have had it brought most conclu¬ 
sively to my attention that in the Pacific 
Northwest there exists today a definite short¬ 
age of firm power, which actually threatens 
to make necessary the application of rigid 
restrictions of electricity for private or mu¬ 
nicipal use That, in spite of the fact that 
here we have the greatest single power en¬ 
ergizing project in Coulee Dam that exists 
in the entire world 

Then, if dams on our western rivers were to 
provide protection from floods, that cost 
should be recognized, as should also the har¬ 
boring protection for wildlife and establish¬ 
ment of recreation centers—each as regional 
or national benefits, to be paid for from the 
Federal Treasury and not chargeable against 
farmers on the land. 

It was only natural that through this 
widened scope of development would come 
new problems of allocation of costs and ad¬ 
ministration of projects. 

In the rapidly changing scene came of 
course a greatly stepped-up program—a pro¬ 
gram where single projects, considered on a 
basm-wide level—such as the Columbia, the 
Miscoun, and the Colorado, and require 
moi e than a decade to build, ever they would 
be completed. What a far cry from the 
projects of 20 years ago, which would be in¬ 
vestigated, designed, and brought into op¬ 
eration in a period of 2 or 3 years. 

Yes, this new conception of design and 
construction to have the reclamation pro¬ 
gram continue to move forward is the an¬ 
swer to those who look with askance on our 
problems that have grown in multiplicity 
and that challenge our ability to solve. 

An economy-minded Congress, facing an 
ever-increasing national debt and a critical 
need for a rapidly expanded defense pro¬ 
gram, is starting to look with much more 
scrutiny on all appropriations, and espe¬ 
cially funds furnished for development of a 
region which for the most part is foreign to 
their own individual geographical concep¬ 
tion and personal interests. 

There are those, too, who, when they see 
us taking exception to increased centralized 
control and championing the cause of advo¬ 
cates for more local self-government, con¬ 
tend that, in proportion to our demands of 
the Federal Government shall we have to 
expect increased exercise of control over 
our living economy. 

I am one of those who have in the past 
contended for greater local autonomy—call 
it States’ rights, home rule, self-government, 
or what you will—and 1 shall continue to do 
so. It is my contention, too, that there is 
full justification in seeking Federal assist¬ 
ance in the expansion of reclamation in the 
West, and that it.by no means follows that 
through the granting of that financial aid, 
there should come any added subservience 
to Government, or any increased degree of 
submission to any Federal bureau or agency. 

Let me give you my reasoning on this. To 
begin with, the natural resources which are 
being turned to good for our people and for 
the Nation, belong to the West. They are 
of titular possession to those who braved un¬ 
told hardships in exploring, settling, and de¬ 
veloping a vast region of this United States 
whose resources have added countless mil¬ 
lions to the over-all economy of our country. 

Then, funds we seek for development are 
only loans or advances after all. Had we an 
organization big enough in character to prop¬ 
erly organize and operate a financial agency, 
it is entirely within the realm of practica¬ 


bility that bonds could be issued and sold 
against the development we propose, bonds 
which would, over the years, provide a sound 
investment, repaying completely the entire 
issue to those who had made the advance. 

It IS my conviction that States might well 
assume added responsibility, not only in fur¬ 
ther asserting their individual rights but in 
accepting construction responsibility wher¬ 
ever possible for the development of their 
v/ater resources. This is especially true in 
the expansion of the small-projects program. 
It has been demonstrated in a number of in¬ 
stances that large savings can be effected 
through the construction of both water and 
power projects by private enterprise, and 
through State agencies, and I suggest for your 
consideration, programs carried out so effec¬ 
tively by the States of Montana and Utah in 
this particular field. 

Some engineering authorities with experi¬ 
ence in both Government-directed and pri¬ 
vately constructed projects contend that, ex¬ 
cept for extensive, multipurpose, basin-wide 
development, even some of the larger under¬ 
takings might well be built through access 
to open money markets. This would carry 
with it the removal of interest dodges, pro¬ 
vide capital on which both interest and Fed¬ 
eral taxes would be paid, and at the same 
time, effect substantial savings. Certainly it 
would assure control on the local or State 
level. 

It has become a habit for us to turn to the 
Federal Government with a get-all-we-can 
attitude because the other fellow is getting 
his. If we are to be saved from an economic 
crash in this country, I cannot help feeling 
that a return to individual self-reliance will 
prove as great a factor in preventing such a 
crash as any other one thing, and I believe 
that applies to the building and operation of 
reclamation projects as much as any other 
phase of our economic life. 

The banker who loans money does not ex¬ 
ercise control over the borrower’s living 
economy so long as payments are made 
promptly. It is only when his customer fal¬ 
ters, or fails to meet his obligations, that the 
money lender begins to take over—and justly 
so. 

The Federal Government is merely the 
lender for our development. If our reclama¬ 
tion program is carefully planned, then 
soundly constructed and operated, every 
dollar will be returned to the Federal Treas¬ 
ury, It is this misconception of exercising 
control because of putting up the money that 
Federal agencies today are abusing their pre¬ 
rogatives. We who prize our freedom and 
defend the right of individuals to govern 
themselves have contended against this un¬ 
justified usurpation of Federal authority, and 
we shall continue to do so, based on the 
simple theory that officers of the Federal 
Government, be they located in Washington 
or elsewhere, should be our servants and 
not our masters 

It does necessarily follow, however, that 
to avoid any failures to meet our obligations 
to have reclamation projects, be they big or 
small, justify their building, they must be 
planned, surveyed, and designed with exceed¬ 
ing care, constructed efficiently and eco¬ 
nomically, and then operated effectively. I 
am convinced that reclamation can be jus¬ 
tified on the basis of the contribution it will 
make to the Federal Treasury itself, even dis¬ 
regarding, if you must, the good that will 
come to our western people. 

Need I call your attention to projects all 
over the West, where the funds have been 
advanced by the Federal Treasury to build, 
and increased payments through income 
taxes alone have many times repaid the total 
cost of these projects? 

Total agricultural returns from crops 
grown on Federal reclamation projects since 
the enactment of the Reclamation Act 48 
years ago are more than $6,000,000,000 or 
approximately four times the total invest¬ 
ment in reclamation. During recent years, 


however, the gross crop return has exceeded 
$500,000,000 per year. In other words, the 
crop return every 3 years equals the total 
amount of money which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has invested in reclamation. Another 
interesting disclosure is the fact that the in¬ 
come tax from reclamation areas has 
amounted to a total of $1,600,000,000 or the 
equivalent of the cost of all Federal reclama¬ 
tion today, and these payments are naturally 
in addition to the repayments by water users. 

A noted agricultural economist, Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, did a special study for us re¬ 
cently on the question of “Why More Irriga¬ 
tion?” Here aie some of the things we 
learned—that our population in the United 
States passed the 100,000,000 mark July 1, 
1915, then, during the 35 years since that 
date, our population has increased to m ex¬ 
cess of 150,000,000 persons—a jump of 50 
percent in that 35 years. 

According to the 1945 agricultural census, 
total lands available for crops were 507,000,- 
000 acres m 1920. Only 512,000,000 acres 
were available for crops in 1945. In otner 
words, the acreage of tillable lands, includ¬ 
ing improved pasture and hay land, increased 
only 5,000,000 or less than 1 percent in the 
past 25 yea,rs—^while our population has in¬ 
creased 50 percent in 35 years. 

Prior to 1920 the farms in America were 
producing enough to feed all our people 
and an excess was being exported to western 
European countries. Since 1925 imports 
have exceeded exports every year except dur¬ 
ing the recent years of World War II and 
the present recovery. 

Mechanization of our farms has reduced 
the number of farm animals by one-third— 
from 30,000,000 in 1920 to less than 10,000,000 
today. During the period of 1915 to 1950 
we plowed up 35,000,000 acres of the finest 
grazing and hay land in the Great Plains 
area and turned them into raising wheat. 
This reduction in farm animals and the 
resultant reduction in acreage to support 
them has permitted the shifting of some 
60,000,000 acres of improved pasture, hay, and 
grazing land to the production of food for 
human beings. 

Advanced methods of farming, improved 
feeds, use of fertilizer and other scientific 
advances have helped to bolster the produc¬ 
tion of food products for the ever-increasing 
population. Nevertheless, especially during 
the drought thirties, there was a significant 
loss of topsoil and fertility throughout the 
Great Plains from wind erosion. Conse¬ 
quently it is more important than ever now 
that conservation, reclamation, and irrigation 
be added to an improved agriculture to in¬ 
sure adequate food supply. 

Even though we think in terms of a high 
living standard and plenty for all, 25 to 30 
million people in these United States today 
are living below our medium standard. 

We should not let ourselves be blinded by 
the fact that we have taken care of an 
Increasing population by plowing under 
grazing and hay lands, by reducing cotton 
acreage, by mechanizing farm operations, 
and adoption of scientific farming methods. 
Most of these changes cannot be repeated. 
Some have led to excess erosion, depletion, 
and loss of tremendous acreage, nor can we 
depend on a continuation of the favorable 
weather enjoyed during the past decade. 

This special observation turned up by Dr. 
Coulter should also be thrown in here: In 
19^. agricultural census showed that 612,- 
000,000 acres of land were available for grow¬ 
ing crops. Included with this total 21,600,000 
acres are under irrigation. Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation facilities are capable of serving 
two and two-thirds million acres with a full 
water supply and about the same number 
With supplemental water. In addition, more 
than a half-million acres of Indian lands are 
served under existing facilities. It is esti¬ 
mated that our available water supply will 
serve about 16,500,000 acres not now irrigated 
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and furnish additional supplies to some 9,- 
000,000 more acres in need of supplemental 
water. 

And whatever may be the facts today as to 
our food and fiber supply, we are pitifully 
negligent if we do not look to the future. 
Then what of further demands on our agri¬ 
cultural plant? We must recognize the dy¬ 
namic character of our mounting population. 
Not only are reqtiirements steadily increas¬ 
ing year by year on the present per capita 
basis, but the rate of population growth is 
right now in excess of 2,000,000 yearly. Pio- 
jected into the future, this means an addi¬ 
tion of 60,000,000 in the next 25 years, or a 
national population of 200,000,000 by 1975. 

If it now requires 21/2 acres of harvested 
crops per capita, at the present rate of con¬ 
sumption, well may the question be asked— 
Where are we going to secure 125,000,000 
additional acres of good productive land to 
feed 50,000,000 more people in the next 21/2 
decades 

In 1950, the total acreage of wheat and corn 
in the entire country amounted to only 135,- 
000,000 acres. Where, I ask you therefore* 
are we to secure 125,000,000 additional acres 
of good farm land, or even 75,000,000 acres? 
As a matter of fact, agricultural experts are 
hard put to even see 10,000,000 acres unless 
It be in the watering of arid lands in our 
Western States. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission is 
to make its recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent December 1. Perhaps it is fortunate we 
are meeting ir an annual session before the 
results of this committee’s studies are made 
known. The principles which should guide 
our own determination of policy are funda¬ 
mentally the same. They have been reit¬ 
erated year after year in resolutions. We 
should be prepared to assert those principles 
with renewed vigor, should they in whole or 
in part happen to be in conflict with the 
Commission's findings. We shall not add to 
our stature toy merely assuming a "me too" 
attitude of complacent acceptance of any 
policy fixing group, shall we say, for the 
sake of expediency 

One of the things we are going to hear 
much about in this convention—and with 
which the Columbia Basin area is currently 
justly concerned—is the so-called Basin Ac¬ 
count with its related application of the in¬ 
terest component. They are tooth most im¬ 
portant factors in the economic justification 
or feasibility of basin-wide projects. Some 
kind of basin-wide accounting is essential in 
our new concept of development of all of a 
river’s multiple resources transcending State 
lines. 

In a realistic evaluation, the interest com¬ 
ponent should be recognized as a subsidy, 
pure and simple, to be obtained through op¬ 
eration of the power features from different 
units of a given project. It became a sub¬ 
sidy or direct aid to irrigation only by in¬ 
terpretation of law (the Solicitor’s Opinion) 
and not through any legislative act of Con¬ 
gress. 

Any objection I hold to the use of the so- 
called "interest component” has never been 
its actual application to the building costs 
of Redamation projects, but rather to the 
method employed in its use. So far as I 
know, Oongre^ has never authorized its ap¬ 
plication. We have seemed to place our¬ 
selves in a position of fear, lest, if Congress 
be asked to approve what is being done, they 
might turn thumbs down, I am in fullest 
accord with Federal subsidy to whatever ex¬ 
tent it is necessary to build worth-while rec¬ 
lamation projects—projects that meet the 
rigid test of economic feasibility—subsidy 
that will be paid back to the Government 
many times over. But let us ask for those 
suMdles on a basis of economic Justification 
without fear or apology, with full under¬ 
stating by the Congress, In support of a 
pjolfraffiiL that is sound, and for the good of 
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And in justification of subsidies—besides 
the economic features to which reference 
has always been made—^may I point out an¬ 
other salient factor. It is most significant to 
me that the $7,000,000,000 expended by the 
Federal Government throughout these 
United States from the time the program was 
fii'st instituted in 1824 (125 years ago) on 
water conservation and related works, our 17 
western Reclamation States—^while receiving 
only 35 percent of the total expenditures, 
will repay 72 percent of all the reimbursable 
money—or a ratio of more than 2 to 1 over 
other sections of the country. Five of these 
western States even show such notable re¬ 
payment assignments as in excess of 95 per¬ 
cent of all funds expended on water re¬ 
sources by the Federal Government in their 
respective States. These are the States of: 
Arizona, 93 6 percent to be repaid; Wyo¬ 
ming, 97 3 percent; Utah, 96.4 percent; Idaho, 
96 percent; and Nevada, 95 5 percent. 

Yes, generation and sale of hydroelectric 
power remains a salient factor in further de¬ 
velopment of irrigation because of the ne¬ 
cessity for finding a way to meet the ever- 
widening gap between that share of the 
cost which water users are able to pay and 
the total amount reqtiired for getting water 
supply onto and lands. Conflicts have arisen 
in different areas, but it centers for the most 
part around two major questions: 

1. Just how the revenue from sale of hydro- 
power be applied to the cost of building irri¬ 
gation projects. 

2, How far should the Federal Government 
go in development of the so-called public 
power. 

Should the basin-account method be em¬ 
ployed for the pooling of funds in a basin like 
the Columbia, or the Missouri? Should the 
interest component be applied directly as a 
subsidy to irrigation development, or should 
rates be established to compensate for such 
interest obligations? 

Should the Federal Government be per¬ 
mitted to expand its activities in the power 
distribution field to the end that transmis¬ 
sion lines be constructed m given areas with¬ 
out regard to existing distribution facilities 
built with private capital or where private 
enterprise stands willing to construct any 
necessary expansion of transmitting fa¬ 
cilities’ 

Should the ambitions of our Federal Gov¬ 
ernment go on uncurbed by permitting such 
practice as in the Southwest, where, when 
specifically denied the use of funds to build 
transmission lines and steam plants by the 
Congress, it teams up with REA and goes 
right on doing what Congress specifically 
directed should not be done? 

Should the Federal Government insist on 
taking ownership and management of power 
plants built and paid for by private irriga¬ 
tion districts just because they happen to 
come within the scope of consideration for 
supplementary water supply? 

Should Federal agencies usurp the power 
of local self-rule or should the jurisdiction 
of States and local governmental entities be 
recognized as was the intent of the founders 
of our country? 

All these questions are among those you 
will hear discussed during our sessions—^and 
by men far more able to discuss them than 
myself. From these presentations I hope 
will come enlightenment that may make it 
possible for us to be more confident, more 
firm, in whatever conclusions we reach, Let 
it be crystal-clear that any defense we offer 
for private utilities is done solely on a basis 
that they are part and parcel of a private- 
enterprise system which we champion, and 
not because of any particular chosen segment 
of that system, or of any punitive obligation 
our oi'ganization might conceivably be under. 

The President of the United States him¬ 
self is credited with saying that he would be 
happy to have private power companies han¬ 
dle the transmission of Government-pro¬ 
duced hydroelectric power whenever they can 


do as good a job as the Federal Government. 
Private utilities should take him at his word 
and rise to the occasion of that challenge. 
Congress should, at the same time, make a 
declaration of Federal power policy in keep¬ 
ing with fair appraisals of the capacities of 
private enterprise and the ever-increasmg 
needs for more electric power. Private in¬ 
dustry must stand ready to meet its full re¬ 
sponsibility and measure up to what may 
reasonably be expected 

In connection with the authorization of 
any new power development, particularly as a 
defense measure during the present world 
crisis, we should be continually vigilant, lest 
some project, definitely containing potential 
irrigation factors, be authorized and con¬ 
structed without specific provision for later 
development of the irrigation features of the 
given project as soon as practicable. 

If the National Reclamation Association 
has any justification, certainly it is found 
m our obligation of service to water users, 
those who operate irrigation projects—the 
men on the land, as Marshall Dana will tell 
you. Sometimes it occurs to your presi¬ 
dent that our anxiety to secure construction 
of projects is not matched by our desire or 
determination to protect the interests of 
those in whose hands re::t the fate of those 
projects, success or failure. 

Here, too, we have witnessed in the past 
few years, as attention centered more and 
more on the basm-wide aspect, a tendency to 
impose upon operators restiictions indica¬ 
tive of unwarranted Federal control. Wit¬ 
ness that, in spite of completion of several 
large reservoirs within the authorized Mis¬ 
souri Basin plan, save for negotiation on a 
very small municipal water supply unit, not 
one repayment contract has been success¬ 
fully negotiated to this date—and it has been 
SiX years since the Pick-Sloan Plan was ap¬ 
proved by Congress in the 1944 Flood Con¬ 
trol Act. 

Onl;^ uncompromising insistance by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for terms to which 
water users could not possibly comply, such 
as on the Prenchman-Cambndge project in 
Nebraska, the Owl Creek in Wyonung, and 
Heart Butte in North Dakota, seem to have 
been responsible for this situation. Our as¬ 
sociation through resolutions and otherwise 
should seek to remedy this situation as 
promptly as possible. 

Expressions of public opinion become more 
and more pronounced that people of this 
Nation are not willing to accept greater regi¬ 
mentation of their economy. It is becom¬ 
ing plainer day by day that they want no 
superimposed governmental agency control- 
ing our destiny—^no CVA’s or MVA’s—they 
want individual rights and the private-en¬ 
terprise system to be kept inviolate. They 
frown upon those who would take lightly 
their obligations of office or cast aspersions 
upon men who place the highest premium on. 
loyalty to American traditions in govern¬ 
ment. 

From such expressions of public sentiment 
the Department of Inferior, with which the 
future of reclamation is so incumbent, might 
well take another look, lest there remain in 
that arm of the Federal Government any in¬ 
dividual whose loyalty to socialistic philoso¬ 
phies be placed above that of his own coun¬ 
try—and let us not forget that the unmis¬ 
takable pronouncement of such public opin¬ 
ion places upon the National Reclamation 
Association even greater responsibilities in 
the development and control of our water 
resources—^responsibilities for protecting the 
rights of States and local governmental 
units against any further usurpation of their 
rights by Federal authorities. 

I have faith that we will meet this test, 
because I have an abiding faith in America, 
faith in the West, faith in the people who 
are still willing to preserve our free form of 
government and the individual rights of 
every freedom-loving citizen. 
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We sHould remember that while men risk 
their lives in battle lines, we at home have 
the very deep obligation to see that they 
are not deceived over what they fight to 
protect. We need to maintain a strong, a 
solvent Government—a balanced economy— 
a contented citizenry. 

Proper guarding and sound development 
of our natural water resources will make as 
significant a contribution to these obliga¬ 
tions as any other single undertaking to 
w'hich we could employ our talents. 

As we go into the 20th year of our exist¬ 
ence for the National Reclamation Associa¬ 
tion, one of the most pressing needs of our 
organization is the establishment of a uni¬ 
fied attitude and approach toward our com¬ 
mon objectives Differences of opinion are 
healthy for anybody; they make for sounder 
conclusions always—but those differences 
must of necessity come into final focus of 
unity to gain our ends; when we march into 
battle, we must be of one mmd, pressing 
toward one common goal, if our objective 
is to be won. 

Ability to reconcile differences provides a 
real test of one’s true capacity for public 
service, his ability to adjust himself to ever- 
changing conditions in a changing world. 

It was Thomas Jefferson, that great de¬ 
fender of liberty, who once said, ‘T am not 
an advocate for frequent changes in laws and 
institutions, but laws and institutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind as that becomes more devel¬ 
oped, more enlightened, and as new discov¬ 
eries are made, new truths discovered, and 
manner and opinions change, with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also to keep pace with the times,’* 

And so it is with us. Times and customs 
change. We must be able to adjust our¬ 
selves to those changes which will make for 
a greater west and a greater America. 


A Reservist's View of the Reserve 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 

OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to include 
the following letter received from a 
soldier constituent, because I think it 
gives enlightening information at first 
hand on the way our Reserve program is 
being handled. I have omitted the name 
of the constituent so that he may incur 
no difificulties. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Congressman: For quite some time 
I have been considering writing you a letter, 
hopihg to bring to your attention a few of 
the past and present conditions which have 
confused and stui are confusing me in my 
tour of Army duty. 

To begin with, I and many Of my com¬ 
panions in the Army today are members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Many of us en¬ 
listed because we were given to understand 
that the Reserve Corps was to be a pool of 
Mghly trained and skilled personnel from 
which the Army would draw its technicians 
and specialists in the event that this country 
was ever required to fight another w^. 
Many of us were married, had families, and 
believed that the Enlisted Reserves was just 
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the place to keep us informed on what was 
going on in the Army so that, should we be 
needed, we would be ready to serve in the 
best way we knew how. 

Secondly, a great number of the Enlisted 
Reserves were assigned to units. These were 
units of the same branch of the service in 
which they had served before. Many of their 
friends and fellow workers belonged to these 
units. They felt that by joining these units, 
they would at least have the comfort of being 
with someone they knew, should their units 
be called to active duty. 

Now comes the one and only gripe or com¬ 
plaint that I have to register. Why weren’t 
the Organized Reserves called as units, so 
that each man could be assigned to the work 
for which he was trained, without a great 
deal of additional training, hardship, and, m 
some cases, broken hearts and spirits 

We w'ere jfirst of all disbanded as units, 
assigned to inactive groups, then assigned to 
volunteer Reserve groups. After this we were 
called for physical examinations and, before 
we had a chance to get our second wind, were 
told to report for active duty. Some of your 
Massachusetts colleagues have been investi¬ 
gating this for the past 3 or 4 weeks, mostly 
because of the fact that the enlisted Reserve 
group that was called from that State had 
so little time to get their personal affairs 
settled before leaving for camp. This is the 
group that you probably have read about in 
the Boston papers, who threatened to charter 
a bus and go a. w o. 1 if they were not granted 
a few days at home before leaving this camp 
for overseas. I happened to be assigned to 
the same company as these men and it was 
laigely through their efforts that I was able 
to get a few days at home myself, although 
most of the boys from Maine who were called 
did get a longer period of time to close up 
their personal affairs than the boys from 
Massachusetts. 

There are a great deal of other things that 
puzzle me. Some of them I may be all wet 
on, but others seem to be happening to the 
other reservists in this camp, and also in 
other camps where reservists have been 
trained. 

Most of us were recalled as specialists or 
technicians, but when we arrived here at 
Camp Breckinridge we were assigned to in¬ 
fantry training units and plainly told that 
we were cannon fodder and that we were 
headed for Korea, or any other hot spot where 
the cold war got too hot. 

Many of us had had no previous infantry 
training, and many others, including myself, 
had never had training with any of the Army 
weapons, yet we were given 96 hours of basic 
infantry training as a refresher course. A 
refresher course, in my way of thinking, is 
learning something that you have forgotten; 
it cannot refresh your memory If you never 
knew it before. 

Many of us attempted to get assigned to 
this post or to any other post where we would 
not be too far from home. Although there Is 
a crying need for trained technicians and 
specialists right here on this post, the men 
were sent to Korea, or to some other overseas 
post. In some cases the commanding officers 
of the various units on the post attempted to 
have us transferred to their units but were 
told by higher headquarters that this was not 
possible. Myself and fi.ve others were called 
to the post hospital. Interviewed by the ad¬ 
jutant, and asked If we would like to be 
assigned. We were all former members of 
the medical department and he told us that 
he was short of trained personnel and would 
get us transferred as soon as we made up our 
minds whether we would like it here or not. 
Nothing came of It, but 2 weeks later we 
were assigned to the post hospital on special 
duty and four of us spent 2 weeks cleaning 
out empty buildings. The nurses and doctors 
assigned to the hospital 'are asking for 
trained help and they are getting men from 
various branches of the service who have only 


seen the inside of a hospital or dispensary as 
patients. The above I know about because it 
actually happened to me, and, if what I hear 
is true, it has happened to others from other 
companies and other branches of the service. 
Why is the Ai’my sending its trained men 
overseas and spending a lot of time and 
money taking men out of various units and 
training them in some other specialties when 
there is such an acute shortage of manpower 
in this country and so few trained and skilled 
specialists'? An example of this is happening 
right here at the post hospital A nurse is 
assigned to teach the new men assigned to 
the hospital for duty, yet there are literally 
hundreds of trained medics on the post who 
could do the jobs without any training I 
should say, were on the post, because most of 
them have been transferred to parts un¬ 
known 

I am not intending for this letter to be a 
complaint, the Good Lord knows that you 
receive enough of them from other people. 
These are some things which X have had on 
my mmd for quite some time. I thought at 
first that It was just like before, the old 
Army game, but now I begin to think that 
maybe something else is behind it all. I 
went home for a few days in November and 
during my trip I met a lot of people and 
talked to a lot of people. I also met a large 
number of soldiers, both officers and enlisted 
men. I find that the same thing is hap¬ 
pening in other camps It is not the fault 
of the officers commanding our companies, 
regiments, or divisions. They have co¬ 
operated with us as much as they were per¬ 
mitted to in granting leaves, furloughs, 
passes, and many other things that we have 
asked for, but when it comes to assign¬ 
ment of personnel at the job which thev 
should be doing, no one on this post seems 
to have the authority to do that. Someone 
is creating a lot of confusion. Every day 
we read in the Army Times or other Army 
publications that certain changes for the 
good of the Army are being made, or are to 
be made, yet in the next issue these changes 
have been suspended or postponed. We are 
told that if we have had a long period of 
prior active service and have families, we 
will not be sent overseas. We read about 
this in news dispatches from Washington, 
yet men are being sent overseas who have 
spent 4 or 6 years there We read about 
men being deferred from the draft for minor 
physical ailments, yet we have men in our 
company and some who have been sent over¬ 
seas who were receiving compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration before being 
recalled to active duty. This is another point 
worth remembering; a great number of re¬ 
servists were called to active duty and given 
the flimsiest of physical examinations. As 
soon as they arrived in camp they were 
given examinations by the Army doctors and 
discharged as soon as the paper work could 
be completed. Another waste of time and 
manpower. 

Although all the things that I have men¬ 
tioned above are happening and will con¬ 
tinue to happen, the morale is good. We 
have been pretty low sometimes but always 
manage to get back up to where we can face 
another day. There are a large number of 
men going a. w. o. L, but most of them are 
scheduled for overseas shipment and that la 
about the only way that they can get home 
to say good-by to their wives and families 
before leaving. Very few of them failed to 
return In time to go out with their ^p- 
ment group. 

It is the opinion of a large number of ua 
that someone Is fouling the Arhiy up. Who 
it is, we don’t know, but we do kn6W that 
should the Communists attempt to create 
confusion ahd unrest, dissension, broken 
morale, and loss of spirit in the Army to¬ 
day, they would be using just about the same 
tactics that have been used to confuse us. 
We don’t think It is the Communists, but. 
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Whatever it if?, they are doing a heantifnl 
job. 

I believe that you must have read about 
enough of this, if you could go this far. 
You can use this letter for whatever it is 
worth, and if you want to, you can read it 
in Congress It may help the people of this 
country realize Vv^hat they are up against. 
By the time it reaches you I may be on my 
way overseas, or to some other camp, al¬ 
though I am not yet on orders to ship out. 

Yours for peace, 


Asi Additional Advertising Blast by 
Omaha Doctors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. OmUVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, part 
7 of the Omaha doctors’ *‘lie and smear” 
advertising campaign is as follows. 

On October 31, 1950, the following ad¬ 
vertisement appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald: 

Mr. Wage Earner, Do You Want Another 
Deduction From Your Pay Check’ 

The proposed compulsory national health 
insurance (socialized medicine) would mean 
another payroll deduction. 

WHAT IS IT’ 

Compulsory national health insurance is 
politically controlled medicine. It is not 
insurance by any stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion. 

WHO RUNS IT? 

The Government will through the Federal 
Security Agency. This agency will collect 
the tax (another deduction frfim your pay 
check), control the money, set the rules, 
determine the service, direct doctor and pa¬ 
tient participation, and dominate every citi¬ 
zen’s medical affairs. 

what does it cost? 

Estimates of tax economists and medical 
experts range from $6,000,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

WHO PAYS fob it? 

You do, whether you want it or not Every 
wage earner will have to pay through an¬ 
other payroll deduction. 

WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS? 

The sponsors use such vague terms as 
‘‘when funds are available,” “insofar as pos¬ 
sible,” and “when facilities permit.” The 
only positive thing is that it guarantees a 
new payroll tax and less take-home money 
for you. 

IS IT GOOD FOR AMERICA? 

No; because in every great nation that has 
tried it—Germany, Russia, France, and 
Great Britain—the results have been: sec¬ 
ond-rate medical care; decline of medical 
education and research; invasion of the pa^ 
tient’s personal privacy; political control in 
place of medical direction; a new hierarchy 
of government administrators; a growing- 
bigger-by-the-day tax burden, and the ex¬ 
tension of control over other professions. 

Make no mistake. Government-sponsored 
compulsory health insurance is socialized 
medicine. You will be the one to suffer. If 
^ou value your health and your libeity, fight 


to keep bureaucratic politics out of medi¬ 
cine, your American medicine that has made 
America the healthiest great Nation m the 
world. Fight by electing to Congress a Rep¬ 
resentative that will fight to keep socialism 
from the American scene. 

Tins ad paid for by the Healing Arts Com¬ 
mittee. Dr. M. C. Howard, chairman; doc¬ 
tors, Dr. J. Phil Redgwick, nurses, Claire J. 
Siemsen, R. N.; technicians, Rita Gillespie; 
dentists, Dr. C. *H Schroeder; druggists, W. E. 
Shamholtz; optometrists. Dr. W. P. Noland; 
chiropodists, Dr. H. G. Wieseman. 

Vote for Howard Buffett for Congress on 
November 7. 

On November 1, 1950, this advertise¬ 
ment appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald: 

Blue Shield, the doctors* own plan for 
surgical-medical care, observes its sixth an¬ 
niversary by announcing new, more liberal 
surgical and medical benefits. 

These expanded benefits will be offered to 
employee and community groups enrolling 
after October 31. The new program will re¬ 
place all existing memberships beginning 
January 1, 1951, as payments fall due. The 
new benefits follow: 

In-hospital medical care is increased from 
30 days to 70 days per admission, and the 
benefit payment is increased from $3 per day 
to $4 per day. 

Benefit payments for numerous major op¬ 
erations are increased from $150 to $200. 

Benefit payments for numerous other serv¬ 
ices have been increased. 

The schedule of benefits also includes a 
number of services not formerly listed. 

Increased benefits for some types of radia¬ 
tion treatment for cancer. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
other benefits which Blue Shield member¬ 
ship provides. 

1. Benefits for setting of fractures and dis¬ 
locations 

2. Allowances for minor surgery in the doc- 
t' ’’s office. 

3. Benefits for blood transfusions, patho¬ 
logical services, and electrocardiograph. (In- 
hospital medical care cases only.) 

4. Allowances for X-rays for accident, in- 
hospital care and surgical cases. 

5 Benefils for maternity and obstetrical 
care after 10 months’ continuous family 
membership. 

6. Allowances for anesthesia, 

7. The amounts listed in the schedule of 
benefits will be accepted as full payment for 
services by Blue Shield participating physi¬ 
cians if the member’s annual income doss 
not exceed $2,600 (if married) or $1,800 (if 
single). 

OUR RECORD OP SERVICE TO NEBRASKA 

The Blue Shield plan was organized No¬ 
vember 1, 1944, by the Omaha Douglas 
County Medical Society, and was approved 
later by the Nebraska State Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. Because of outstanding service to 
its members, the plan has grown steadily and 
rapidly until today it points proudly to this 
record: Number of members, 140,631; serv¬ 
ices rendered, 61,506; amount paid to date 
for members’ services, $2,010,190. 

Smart people know a good thing when 
they see it. 

Membership in the Blue Shield plan is 
available to persons working in firms where 
there are four or more employed. For full 
particulars write the Blue Shield plan today. 

Blue Shield endorsed by your doctors, has 
been awarded the seal of acceptance by the 
American Medical Association for excellence 
of contract. More than 80 percent of the 
premium dollar is returned to subscribers 
in service benefits. 

The Blue Shield Plan. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


The Relation of Foreign Affairs to the 
American Farmer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ¥/R!GHT PATMAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following address of 
Hon. W. R. PoAGE, Member of Congress, 
ranking member of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture, delivered before the 
annual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Dallas, Tex., De¬ 
cember 13, 1950: 

The Relation of Foreign Affairs to the 
American Farmer 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation myself, I want 
to thank the people of Dallas for their splen¬ 
did hospitality, as a citizen of Texas, I want 
to extend to all those from other sections a 
hearty welcome, not only to the great city 
of Dallas—“Big D,” as we say—but I want to 
urge you to visit the black prairies, the red 
hills, the high plains, and the irrigated val¬ 
leys which, with the people who inhabit 
these areas, make of Texas the No. 1 agricul¬ 
tural State of the Union. You will he mighty 
welcome wherever you go. 

The Farm Bureau has done much for farm 
people m Texas, just as it has for farm people 
across America. Down here in Texas we 
think we are especially fortunate to have 
Walter Hammond as our leader. He is a 
great American by any standard, and more 
and more people are coming to know it each 
year. As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House of Representatives, 
I am always happy when Walter appears 
before our committee as a representative of 
the farmers of my home State. He is one 
of the great group of men and women, many 
of whom are here today, who have contrib¬ 
uted so much to the wonderful progress that 
haj been made in the standard of rural living 
in recent years. 

It has only been in the last half century 
that we have begun to recognize agriculture 
as one of the most complicated, as well as 
one of the most vital activities of civilized 
man. When I was a boy, I lived in a typical 
agricultural community in central west 
Texas, 30 miles from the nearest railroad. I 
can well remember that every boy with any 
ambition at all looked forward to preparing 
himself for some type of urban activity. We 
thought that when a man failed at every¬ 
thing else, he could turn to farming. So 
long as rural people held agriculture in such 
low esteem, is it any wonder that city folks 
called us hayseeds? Until this viewpoint 
was reversed, there was indeed little oppor¬ 
tunity on the farm, and I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that possibly the greatest service which 
farm organizations like the Farm Bureau 
have rendered was to give the world, and 
particularly the farm people themselves, a 
better understanding of the dignity and the 
complexity of agriculture as a profession. 

Were it not for the fact that I know our 
farmers are today among our best informed 
citizens, I should be most reluctant to at¬ 
tempt to speak on the relations of foreign 
affairs to the American farmer. Most of 
us realize that just now anything that in¬ 
volves the foreign relations of our Govern¬ 
ment vitally affects every group, but I doubt 
if most of us realize how generally our rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries are mlsunder- 
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Stood and How likely is anyone who speaks 
on the subject to be misinterpreted. There 
is, therefore, a general reluctance on the part 
of public speakers to touch on this subject. 

believe, however, that this is no time for 
silence. 1 would not invite or encourage de¬ 
sertion, but I believe real unity of purpose 
can only be obtained by frank discussion and 
understanding of our problems. I believe 
that our farmers, better than some other 
groups, know that the world has grown small. 
Today it requires far less time to travel from 
Dallas to Bangkok, Johannesburg, or San 
Paula, or for that matter to any spot on the 
face of the globe than it did to travel to the 
capital of this State when Neely Bryan built 
the first cabm in what was to become this 
commercial center of the Southwest. Yes 
the world has grown exceedingly small. 
Space must today be measured in hours of 
elapsed time, not in miles or leagues. Bven 
a short generation ago, we first reluctantly 
admitted that we might be influenced by 
European affairs, but we were smugly con¬ 
fident that we would never have more +vi n-n 
an academic interest in the economy or the 
government of Siberia, Korea, Ceylon, or 
Iran. Today the very mention of Siberia and 
Korea bring up most unpleasant pictures. 
Possibly we better become equally well ac¬ 
quainted with Ceylon and Iran, and that 
promptly, if we would avoid similar unpleas¬ 
ant familiarity a little farther down the line. 
And the American farmer may have a much 
closer relationship with those events than 
he realizes. 

Let me give you an Illustration of what I 
mean. I visited the Middle East just a 
couple of months ago. I found it to be a 
Zand of abject poverty, of exploitation of the 
masses and of scanty and undeveloped natu¬ 
ral resources. In short, I found it danger¬ 
ously ready in many respects for a commu¬ 
nistic revolution. It still contains some of 
the strongest anticommunlstlc sentiment In 
the world. I therefore don’t mean that the 
Middle East is lost, but it will be lost if we 
fail to try to understand its problems. I 
doubt, however, if I would have gone to the 
Middle East or learned much &out these 
problems myself had I not had them forced 
on me. Early in September I went to Dub¬ 
lin with the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, my good friend, Hon. Harold 
Cooley, of North Carolina. Along with 
seven other Members of the House and Sen¬ 
ate we constituted the American delegation 
to the Interparliamentary Union, a meeting 
of representatives from the parliaments of 
the world. During the course of debate a 
delegate from Ceylon rose and pointed his 
finger toward the American delegation and 
said, ’’You have food to give to any man 
whose skin is white, but you have none for 
starving people who are black or brown.” 
He continued and charged that our agri¬ 
culture program was deliberately designed to 
keep the price of food so high that the people 
of Southeast Asia could not buy It. He then 
went on to say that there were 600,000,000 
starving people on our side of the iron cur¬ 
tain. He closed with the communistic 
line that “as between starvation and com¬ 
munism, we will take the latter.” 

Obviously, the American delegation could 
not let such a challenge go unanswered. 
After a caucus, I was selected to answer the 
charges. I answered his last charge first be¬ 
cause I realized that it was merely an expres¬ 
sion of the common but fatal lack of under¬ 
standing of the choices available to them 
which has led people In various parts of the 
world to embrace communism, A people 
can take both ooxmnunism and starvation, 
but they cannot choose between them* The 
acceptance of communism has never* saved 
any people from starvation. It is true that 
democracy cannot alone guarantee an ade¬ 


quate standard of livmg, but communism 
can and does give rather definite assurance 
of want. The people of South Asia do not 
have the choice which the gentleman from 
Ceylon posed 

It was, I felt, a rather simple matter to 
point out that our gifts of food have never 
been based on the race or color of the re¬ 
cipient. We have given food and other neces¬ 
sities to distressed people all over the -world 
Including those of Japan and India. True, 
we have recently extended greater aid to the 
people of Western Europe. This fact grew out 
of the emergency nature of their need and 
the fact that the terrible war damage in 
that part of the world was incurred as a re¬ 
sult of a confiJlct In which we were a par¬ 
ticipant. Certamly Ceylon and India have 
suffered no comparable mterference with 
their own productivity. 

Probably the question as to our price 
structure was the most difficult to answer. 
It was difficult because I realized that this 
man from the other side of the earth could 
hardly be expected to understand a program 
which is so generally misunderstood at home. 

Under our system farm production is de¬ 
pendent on the hope of reasonably high 
prices. Our farm program is intended to 
strengthen the hope of an adequate return 
to the producer. In short, the American 
method of getting production is to hold out 
the hope of rewards to the producer. This 
is the antithesis of the communistic method. 
Communism, which our friend from Ceylon 
threatened to embrace, seeks to secure pro¬ 
duction by assigning goals and punishing 
those who do not achieve these goals. 

I have never been in Russia, but I was in 
Yugoslavia some 2 months ago. I recognize 
that vital differences exist between Yugo¬ 
slavia and Russia. For purely military rea¬ 
sons I approve the aid extended to the Yugo¬ 
slavs. Were I In Washington today I would 
vote for it. In order that my appearance 
here might not jeopardize this aid I arranged 
a pair before I left. I do not believe that 
Tito will even take a stand with us except to 
the extent that he feels it is to his own ad¬ 
vantage, hut 1 am convinced that we will 
do well to make it to his advantage to at 
least remain neutral. If the Yugoslavs never 
fire a shot, the existence of 32 divisions on 
the Russian flank will surely tie down a very 
considerable Russian or satellite army which 
would otherwise be free to attack us. All 
of this does not, however, blind me to the 
fact that the drought is not the only reason 
for a famine in Yugoslavia. I think that the 
substitution of the threat of punishment for 
the hope of reward has had as much to do 
with Yugoslavia’s present unfortunate food 
shortage as has the weather. 

There are only two ways of securing the 
production of food anywhere in the world. 
One is the American way—the democratic 
way—the way of free enterprise, the hope of 
rewards proportionate to the production. 
This Is the system that has worked. It is 
the system that enabled America to serve 
as the bread basket of the democratic world 
during and following two World Wars. 

The other system is the Russian system, 
the system of all dictators, the communistic 
system, the threat of punishment in case of 
failure to produce. The Oommunlsts assign 
quotas. They say, ”Bring in 200 bushels of 
wheat. We don’t care how you get It. Grow 
it. If drought, flood, or grasshoppers come, 
that is your hard luck. If you can’t grow 
the wheat, buy, beg, borrow, or steal it, but 
deliver the 200 bushels or to Jail you go.” 
That system has never gotten the desired re¬ 
sults, and 1 don’t believe It will. I, therefore, 
pointed out to the gentleman from Ceylon 
that an abandonment of our price structure 
could only be expected to reduce our total 
food production. That only by increasing. 


not decreasing, the total food supplies of the 
world could he expect to ever get greater 
amounts of food for Asia. I reminded him 
that possibly the fundamental fallacy in the 
whole communistic philosophy was the as¬ 
sumption that the unfortunate people of the 
world would have more simply by destroying 
the prosperity of the more fortunate. It is 
easy to make the rich poor by destroying all 
wealth, but the poor can only be made rich 
by widening the opportunities of all. 

To those of us who enjoy most of the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of life, 
as you and I do, the promises of communism 
are so hollow and so obviously false that it 
IS difficult for us to understand how great 
masses of people can accept them. In fact, 
I doubt that any substantial portion of the 
people of any country has even believed in 
communism, but I can well understand how 
the hopeless masses of many eastern and 
even some European countries might con¬ 
clude that they had nothing to lose with a 
change, any change, and therefore, attempt 
to try the glittering promises of some self- 
seeking, would-be commissar or just plain 
fellow traveler. 

To fully appreciate the possible acceptance 
of these promises you should visit some of 
the poor nations of the world. Probably one- 
half the people of the world are today won¬ 
dering where they will get tomorrow’s food. 
To these people the phrases "freedom of 
speech,” "human dignity,” “democratic proc¬ 
esses” and the like have very little meaning. 
Actually I wonder if much of our difficulty 
in dealing with people the world over does 
not sprmg from our general failure to under¬ 
stand just how basic and how primitive are 
the needs of such a large part of the world’s 
population. Certain it is that if we are to 
halt the advance of communism, we must not 
only stop its aggressive leadership with the 
same naked force which those leaders them¬ 
selves use, but we must at the same time 
offer the people of all lands real hope of im¬ 
proving their physical welfare. We must 
teach them that only by having more for all, 
can any group long have more for Itself. We 
must make the people of the less favored 
sections of the world know that we cannot 
feed and clothe them. If we sent all the 
food America can produce to southeast Asia, 
it would not he enough to provide for that 
section of the world alone. We must teach 
these people how to help themselves. We can 
and should assure them of our cooperation— 
our help in developing their resources, our 
willingness to share our knowledge and expe¬ 
rience with them, but we must at the same 
time make it plain that they are to be work¬ 
ing members of the team—^not mere mascots 
for us to feed. 

Since the close of World War II, we have 
given away billions. In grants, loans and 
credits. We have been motivated by a sin¬ 
cere desire to speed recovery everywhere. 
Of course, we hoped that our action would 
help the United States, and it has, but the 
direct beneficiaries have been the people of 
distant lands, particularly of Europe, al¬ 
though we have spent billions In China, 
Japan, and the Fhllippines. We have sought 
no exclusively selfish benefits, except to the 
extent that we have hoped that America, like 
all the rest of the world, would gain from a 
prosperous, rebuUt, and peaceful world, We 
loaned England nearly $4,000,000,000 in the 
hope that it would prime the economic pump. 
Then we offered EGA—the MarshaJil plan. 
This has been the greatest exaihple in re¬ 
corded history of unselfish intematl^ast as¬ 
sistance. The tragedy is that it has not been 
a re$l cooperative eaterpiTi^o a? its name 
implied. ^ 

We tried to cooperate, but w© seem to have 
forgotten that ooGpesation ts a two-way 
street. I think th© BOA program has on 
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the Whole been very well administered. It 
has assisted in the rebuilding of European 
industry which provided jobs for idle men 
and women. It has enabled millions of 
Europeans to earn their own food rather 
than receive It as a dole, but in our proper 
anxiety to keep this a recovery, not a relief 
plan, we have failed to make the masses of 
the people understand just how it aids them. 
The French worker is likely only to see that 
he IS today paying far more francs for a loaf 
of bread than he ever paid before. In these 
circumstances, he is not likely to be over¬ 
come with appreciation for the fact that 
American dollars given to his government 
made it possible for him to have a job to 
earn the francs and for a long time at least 
made it possible for him to have a job to 
which the bread was made—and I am not so 
sure that all of you here today who have sold 
cotton, pork, or wheat for export through 
the EGA have realized that your market price 
was closely dependent on the economic co¬ 
operative program. 

EGA has bought breathing space for us 
and has undoubtedly justified itself on this 
ground, if no other. It has, in addition, 
assured millions of American farmers of a 
good export market. It has not, however, 
been able to bring about the fundamental 
changes m European thought and practice 
which are essential to any lasting stability. 
True, most of us have recognized the un¬ 
enlightened employer-worker relations of 
European industry. We have seen the un¬ 
warranted power that is so often exerted over 
European governments by selfish vested 3n- 
teresls. We have questioned the cartel sys¬ 
tem which eliminates competition while at 
the same time maintaining low wages, high, 
prices, and higher profits at the expense of 
all the people. We have been shocked at the 
widespread tax evasion that exists in so 
many countries. We have tried to secure a 
correction of these evils. We have pointed 
out our own experiences, but we have -not 
felt we could require domestic reforms as a 
price on our assistance. 

In this, I feel we have been in error. I have 
felt and still feel that we should put Amer¬ 
ican aid on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
Doubtless, some of the countries of Europe 
would at this time “leave it.” I believe that 
the time has come when some of them could 
get along very well on their own resources. I 
know of no better way of testing them. Of 
course, we have no right to require antitrust 
laws or tax reforms beyond our own borders, 
but neither does any other people have a 
right to demand American aid. If they want 
our aid, let them give evidence that it will 
be put to the most effective use. 

I strongly believe that we should seek to 
make our aid a part of a cooperative program 
every here v;3 can. There are very few cases 
where something of value could not move to 
the United States. I know that there are in¬ 
stances where a whole people has suffered 
loss or disaster. In such cases 1 would give 
direct relief. I would have my country go to 
the aid of distressed people anywhere in the 
world, and I would ask no repayment. Just 
as you would extend aid to your neighbor 
whose house had burned or whose family had 
suffered an automobile accident, so should 
our country extend a helping hand in case of 
physical disaster. If, however, the crisis is 
monetary, why not apply the same economic 
principles that apply between neighbors^ If 
your neighbor needed your corn but found 
he was without cash with which to buy it, 
might you not expect to sell a few calves 
rather than to ask you to give him the corn? 
If he had nothing else, you might take some 
turkeys even though you did not need tur¬ 
keys just at that time. It seems to me that 
this is the principle we should apply to 
nations. We should take whatever a country 
has to offer in return for our aid. I would 
not be too demanding. I might take a few 


chips and whetstones, but I would rather 
take something and close the transaction 
than to make a grant or a loan that I knew 
the borrower could not repay. I know of no 
surer way of making enemies than to loan 
people money which they cannot repay. It 
is much better to buy something which we 
don’t particularly need than to get someone 
under financial obligation to us—in other 
than a normal business transaction. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean, I was recently in Iran (old Persia). 
While I was there the United States was 
negotiating the making of a loan of $25,000,- 
000 to the Iranian Government At the 
same time, the Soviet Union was negotiating 
a trade agreement involving about the same 
amount. The Russians proposed to buy the 
entire Iranian nee crop They were seeking 
to gel It just as cheaply as they could. On 
the other hand, we asked nothing in return 
for our $25,000,000 except an I O U. Maybe 
we would get our money back some time 
because Iran is one of the few countries 
which has a dependable income from oil 
royalties, but surely we could not hope to 
make a profit from the transaction. Which 
one of these negotiations do you suppose 
held the spotlight of local attention*? The 
Russian trade agreement, of course. It meant 
a market for the farmers’ rice; the American 
loan was purely academic. I cannot but be¬ 
ll eve that it would have been better for us 
in every way if we had bought the rice crop, 
even though we might have had to pay far 
above world price to get it. Not only would 
we have had something that we could use to 
help people in some other part of the world, 
but we would have built far more lasting 
friendships in Iran than we can with a 
$25,000,000 loan or gift 

Every one of us knows from our ovm every¬ 
day experience that individuals take a greater 
interest in those undertakings in which they 
have an investment of time or money. That 
IS why large corporations like*to get their 
stock widely distributed, particularly in the 
hands of those who work for or buy from 
the corporation. That is the reason so many 
modern farm management plans try to give 
to the man who does the work a share along 
with the ownei in livestock as well as crops. 
What IS true of individuals in this respect 
is true of nations. Those nations who have 
contributed most to the defense of free 
society are the ones which feel they have a 
stake in collective security. Those that have 
made no contributions are prone to feel that 
It is not their responsibility. I think we as 
a nation have been all too ready to accept 
responsibility which we should have asked 
others to assume. We have acted as an in¬ 
dulgent parent who does all the work rather 
than ask the children to assume responsi¬ 
bility. It may be easier at the moment for 
mother to make the biscuits than it is to 
teach Mary, and it may be easier for dad to 
milk the cows than .it is to corral Henry, but 
Mary and Henry will not make the self- 
reliant citizens they should if they continue 
to avoid their share of home duties, I am 
convinced that we would have more numer¬ 
ous and more reliable allies if we would make 
every nation we can put something into the 
common effort to stop communism. In prac¬ 
tical terms, let Spain send us mercury; let 
India send bamboo, if she has nothing else, 
but let us get something. 

Some nations will have no products to 
contribute, but these very nations can 
often contribute the most valuable resource 
of all—manpower. In the Far East nothing 
is so cheap as human beings, but we need 
not go that far to find millions of unem¬ 
ployed young men who would, I am con¬ 
vinced, be delighted at a chance to get a 
job in the United States Army. 

More than a year ago I visited Europe and 
was greatly impressed with the necessity 
of promptly providing some strong military 


force which could reasonably expect to stop 
a Russian invasion on the ground. I recog¬ 
nized, as I believe many people are now be¬ 
ginning to recognize, that we can expect 
little real support from the people of Western 
Germany, France, Belgium, or of other Eu¬ 
ropean countries unless we can hold out to 
them th prospect of actually preventing in¬ 
vasion. It IS not enough to tell these people 
that we will return and liberate them after 
a period of Russian occupation snd after the 
destruction of all of their industrial and 
transportation facilities by our rear-guard 
forces as we fought our way to the Atlantic. 

Of course, it is impossible for the United 
States to provide the needed manpower with¬ 
out placing our own country on a 100 per¬ 
cent war footing and drafting men who are 
needed on our farms and in our factories. 
At the same time there are literally thou¬ 
sands of unemployed Germans of military 
age, who could not hope to secure a better 
job than a place in the United States Army. 
I, therefore, suggested that we should im¬ 
mediately enlist in the United States Army 
as many as 26 divisions of German Nation¬ 
als for the defense of Europe, and approxi¬ 
mately a similar number of Japanese for 
the defense of Asia. I suggested that these 
recruits should be volunteers, that they 
should be paid by the United States Govern¬ 
ment in their own national currency (which 
would be purchased from their local gov¬ 
ernment, thereby creating dollar buying 
power just as effectively as if we had made 
a gift of dollars). 

We could maintain these Germans in 
Europe and Japanese in Asia at a far less cost 
to our Government than is involved in sup¬ 
porting a like number of American troops in 
the same areas. 

Of couise, we cannot abandon the build¬ 
up of Armed Forces in the United States. 
This will continue to be necessary, but I do 
suggest that these European and Asiatic 
forces would be of tremendous value to us 
in furnishing a hard core around which to 
build the defenses of Western Europe and of 
eastern Asia. Until such a nucleus is estab¬ 
lished, and until it is strong enough to offer 
a reasonable prospect of being able to stop 
aggression, no amount of diplomatic nicety 
IS going to induce the people who are ad¬ 
jacent to the Red army to risk their own 
national existence on any kind of North At¬ 
lantic, United Nations, Western Europe, or 
other joint defense force. There is no way 
whereby we can give other free nations the 
needed assurance of effective strength than 
to place a substantial armed force in both 
Europe and Asia. 

Surely the terrible events of recent days 
should convince the most skeptical that we 
must use whatever resources are at hand. 
The manpower of Western Germany and 
Japan is at hand. We should use it, not 
only for our own defense, but for the de¬ 
fense of Germany and Japan themselves. 

When I first made this proposal more than 
a year ago, it met with such favorable re¬ 
sponse at the hands of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee that I was en¬ 
couraged to hope that the committee would 
take positive action. I realize that matters 
of this kind are more effectively initiated by 
the committee which has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. The committee, however, 
took no action. About 4 months ago, I, 
therefore, introduced a bill, authorizing the 
President to accept enlistments of nationals 
of other countries particularly the nationals 
of Germany and of Japan. 

The proposal has so far failed to receive 
the support which I believe It merits. Un¬ 
doubtedly, it is not perfect. I am sure others 
can offer constructive criticism, but the pres¬ 
sure of events is such that we do not have 
further time for deliberation. This is not a 
new proposal. It was made 15 months ago. 
It IS not one on which it is necessary to 
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make new or origmaJ researcli. It has been 
actively discussed for more than a year. As I 
see it, this is one of the first and one of the 
most simple thmgs we should do. Not only 
does It offer us a much needed source of 
manpower. It also would go far toward 
tying to our cause the very people who would 
supply this manpower. 

Just now every American is distressed and 
sick at heart as a result of the catastrophe 
which has befallen both our arms and our 
diplomacy in Korea. Never did America suf¬ 
fer a defeat of such magnitude. It is no 
time to seek a scapegoat it is not a time 
lor recriminations. There has been too 
much of that. Too many people in their 
endeavor to fix responsibility have overlooked 
the Communists. They are the real cause 
of our present plight, and we should realize 
it. Even here no impassioned denunciation 
of Asiatic treachery will improve our situa¬ 
tion. Only a cool and sober appraisal of our 
situation and the courses open to us can aid 
In bringing about an improvement. 

The question of where to fight must, of 
course, be left to our military commanders. 
However, the question of whether we will 
fight or whether we will abandon the entire 
Korean Peninsula is, it seems to me, a de¬ 
cision which the American people themselves 
must make. Our Nation, not simply the 
generals, made the decision to go into Korea 
last June when the Communists of North 
Korea first started on the path of undis¬ 
guised aggression. The President properly 
took the responsibility of resisting this ag¬ 
gression. The Congress supported him and 
provided funds. The United Nations con¬ 
demned the acts of the Communists. I think 
it is fair to say the American people over¬ 
whelmingly approved the action taken. In 
those early days our forces were not only 
greatly outnumbered; they were confronted 
by greatly superior equipment—^tanks, ar¬ 
tillery, the like. They were forced back, mile 
by mile, but they fought for every town and 
for every pass. Conditions were rough, but 
the decision to fight had been made by the 
people, and our boys never questioned it. 
They fought against great odds and finally 
won a great and glorious victory over the 
North Korean Communists. 

Now we are engaged in a second war In 
Korea, still against Communists, but this 
time they are from China. Our forces are 
more numerous, but our foes have multiplied 
many times. We are again greatly outnum¬ 
bered, but we do have the superiority of 
equipment this time. We now have rather 
adequate supplies and lines of communica¬ 
tion. We stlU retain control of the air. 
We now have great superiority in large tanks 
and artillery. We may again be forced to 
fight from one or more small beachheads, 
but our soldiers have held beachheads 
against odds before, and I am convinced that 
if the American people say, "hold,’* they will 
do so now. 

This is the terrible decision that you and 
I must make. If we say,, stay, it may re¬ 
sult in appalling loss of life, but if we say 
run, we axe faced with the question of how 
will we avoid more disastrous retreats In 
Europe, and an even more staggering loss of 
life, 

rkced with such a grave choice, I shall 
not; attempt to speak for anyone other than 
myself, but decisions must be made. Be¬ 
fore our country can make a decision^ our 
people as individuals must make their own 
separate decisions. I,, therefore, give my 
personal views only in the hop© they may 
help others clarify their thinking. 

My feeling Is that we cannot honorably 
withdraw from Korea, except under fixe from 
the enemy. We have set our hand to the 
defense of Korea from. Communist aggres- 
sfem. Are we now to repudiate our proioaise 
of aid because the undertaking becomes 


more difficult than we had anticipated? If 
we now leave the people of South Korea 
to their fate, how can any people be expected 
to place any reliance in our promise of aid? 
Surely the prestige of the United States 
would sink to an unbelievable low. But it 
will be argued that we should not let any 
matters of prestige stand in the way of sav¬ 
ing American lives, and I agree, but I must 
call your attention to the fact that when we 
voluntarily withdraw from Korea, we can¬ 
not step back mto the position of compara¬ 
tive safety we occupied last June. As a Na¬ 
tion, we might continue to exist, but we 
would be left without a dependable friend 
or ally. The United Nations could never 
survive such a retreat. British Prime Mm- 
ister Chamberlain thought that he had 
achieved peace for our time when he walked 
out on Czechoslovakia. Actually, he but 
laid the groundwork for the most serious de¬ 
feat and the heaviest loss of life Britain 
ever suffered. I don’t thmk we can save 
ourselves by appeasement, and I am sure 
that such a course would be as disastrous to 
the only organization we now have for col¬ 
lective security as was the timidity of the 
European nations in the 1930’s to rebuke 
Japanese and Italian aggression through the 
old League of Nations. 

It would mean the end of the United 
Nations, but It would mean more It would 
mean that we would immediately be faced 
with the necessity of retreat from Europe. 
The American people would undoubtedly 
demand such a retreat if they were con¬ 
vinced that we had met with military dis¬ 
aster In the east, and indeed I would myself 
feel that it was then futile to try to hold on 
there. Russia would be presented with the 
concrete evidence of our inability to resist 
communistic arms, the evidence which she 
has sought so long and so hard to give to 
the people of Europe. The Berlin airlift 
would be forgotten. The collapse of the 
Greek revolt would be avenged. The will of 
the fighting Turks would probably snap. 
Surely H’an and the Middle East would 
readily make concessions to avoid a military 
decision. 

Our difficulties In Japan would be multi¬ 
plied. Communism would undoubtedly 
sweep Indochina and spread to India and 
Indonesia. Even if Russia did not immedi¬ 
ately move Into Europe two-thirds of the 
world’s population woul^be arrayed against 
us in a matter of months, i do not believe 
we, as a nation, could long survive. I must, 
therefore, urge a continuing fight on the 
Korean Peninsula. 

But you ask, how can we hope to carry 
on war with the 460,000,000 Chinese? Not 
by land Invasion of China. The Japanese are 
merely the last of many who have tried that 
and failed. No; we would be forced to use 
the means available to us. These means in¬ 
clude control of the sea and the air. They 
include the knowledge that the present Oona- 
munist government of Clilna has foes at 
home as well as abroad. I think We can con¬ 
fidently assume that there are today hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of guerrillas in China. 
Whether they are really Nationalists, or Just 
plain bandits, matters little for our present 
pxurpese. With a little encouragement they 
will harxass the government. They will make 
it extremely dafScult to restore the economy 
of that war-tom land. The truth is that it 
is entirely probable that the Communist 
rulers of China have embarked on the pres¬ 
ent Korean war on the efid principle of all 
dictators, that when all other efforts fall 
to bring unity to a bankrupt nation, it ia 
time to involve tiie country in a foreign war. 
Fortunately for us„ Chinese economy is la 
a desperate plight. Portunately for us, 
China’s Induetry and transpoortatton axe wide 
open to attack from the air, and from guer¬ 
rilla bands. These ia only cm raUvoad Uzm 
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from Canton and South China to the rest 
Of the country. It should not be too difficult 
to keep it cut. China’s seaports are all vul¬ 
nerable to blockade. We have a powerful 
fleet in eastern waters now, I would use it 
to stop all Chinese trade by sea. This would, 
for practical purposes, leave the Chinese Reds 
with no source of outside supplies except 
from the U S. S. R. and that would be de¬ 
pendent on a few and very long transporta¬ 
tion Imes. 

China has a mutual assistance pact with 
Russia. There are many who sincerely fear 
that were we to bomb Chinese cities or rail¬ 
roads with the American Air Force, the Rus¬ 
sians might intervene. Personally, I believe 
that Russia will enter the war any day she 
feels it to her interest to do so and that she 
will not do so until she feels it is to her 
interest regardless of any obligation to the 
contrary and that, therefore, the mutual as¬ 
sistance pact need not deter us from taking 
any action the military situation suggests. 
Personally, I would send the American Air 
Force to bomb the war industries of Man¬ 
churia and the American Navy to blockade 
Shanghai, but if it Is felt that we should not 
do this directly, the Russians themselves 
have shown us how efficiently third parties 
may assume responsibility. Surely no one 
could not object to supplying Generalissimo 
Chiang Elai-shek with the needed planes and 
ships to harass and blockade the Chinese 
mainland 

In the meantime, our forces could hold on 
in Korea while we build up a new army in 
Japan. True, we cannot divert sufficient 
manpower from the United States to match 
the Chinese forces in Korea, but we can enlist 
Japanese in the United States Army, and we 
can equip and train them in a minimum of 
time. Many of them are veterans, who have 
fought the Chinese before. We can send 
them to the relief of our troops now in 
Korea more quickly than we can train and 
send boys from the States, and with the 
numbers we can reasonably expect to make 
available from Japan, we can hope to again 
sweep Korea free from Communistic dom¬ 
ination. 

This, my friends, seems to me to offer the 
only practical hope of preventing both mili¬ 
tary and moral bankruptcy not only in the 
United States but in the entire democratic 
world. 

I realize that what I have had to say has 
been of a somber vain, entirely out of keeping 
with the ordinary character of a farm bureau 
meeting, but these are somber times. If this 
country Is to survive as the great free land we 
love, we must have the benefit of the best 
thinking of our farm people. The country’s 
fate is in your hands, my friends, in a much 
more real and definite manner than many of 
you have yet realized. I sincerely appreciate 
the opportunity to discuss our common prob¬ 
lems with you, and I hope to be able to meet 
with you again in the not too distant future 
under far more cheerful circumstances. 


The Physically Hanclicapped and National 
Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

or nxxMoia 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Deem^er IS (ieffisktUve day 
of Monday, Noifemher 27), iSSO 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mt. President, I ask 
unanimous eommt to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a timely 
statement hy Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall, urging the employment of the 
physically handicapped. This statement 
appears on page 16 of the December issue 
of Performance, a Department of Labor 
publication devoted to the physically 
handicapped. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Physicallt Handicapped and National 
Defense 

(By George C. Marshall) 

Both as Secretary of Defense and as an 
associate memher of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on National Employ the Physicslly 
Handicapped Week, I strongly endorse the 
program for the selective placement of phys¬ 
ically handicapped persons in industry and 
Government I urge American industry— 
management and labor—and all communi¬ 
ties m need of productive human services 
to recognize the availability and the quali¬ 
fications of those physically handicapped 
and to find work for them. I consider such 
a project an indispensable element in our 
national defense program. 

We are engaged in a great preparedness 
effort Military strength is a compound of 
men. money, and munitions and of the three 
the first is by far the most vital. By men 
I do not mean just human beings for if 
our survival merely depended on numbers 
we v/ould lag far behind many other coun¬ 
tries. What I do mean is men of training 
and discipline in our Armed Forces, and men 
of skill and talent in their support, men 
Who can produce weapons in the quality 
and quantity that modern war demands, 
and who can earn the billions of dollars 
that are required to sustain the military 
effort. 

Such men may not be endowed with all 
the physical qualifications that we require 
of the combat soldier. But their capabilities 
are strong weapons in our arsenal of democ¬ 
racy and reliable tools in our productive 
economy which we must exploit fully We 
are using such physically handicapped men 
and women in many Industries to replace 
those who have joined the services and to 
take up positions made necessary by the 
increased needs for production. In the 
armed services we have thousands of disabled 
persons, especially veterans, on civilian jobs 
and in certain categories of military assign¬ 
ments, Their work habits and their at¬ 
tendance records have proved at least equal 
in production and dependability to those of 
the nonhandicapped. 

The physically handicapped can contribute 
to the economic and military strength of 
our country. It is not only good business 
to employ them. It is the human way that 
should be a part and parcel of our democ¬ 
racy. 


No Time To Waste Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OP VIRGINIA 

IIT THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix, I include an editorial entitled 
*'No Time To Wasfce Manpower/’ which 


appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star. 

It is gratifying to note that a news¬ 
paper in the Nation’s Capital sees fit to 
call attention to the continued extrava¬ 
gance here—^particularly in the use of 
Federal personnel. 

I know the Members of this House are 
pleased to see, too, this recognition of the 
outstanding public service being per¬ 
formed by the Subcommittee on Over- 
staffing m the Federal agencies, headed 
by the conscientious and energetic gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi, the Honorable 
John Bell Williams, The editorial fol¬ 
lows : 

No Time To Waste Manpowse 

The high cost of calculating the high cost 
of living IS revealed in the amazing report 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics just issued 
by the House Subcommittee on Overstaffing 
in the Federal Agencies. The charges by the 
investigating group of wasted manpower in 
this and other nondefense agencies indicate 
that there is room for a lot of additional belt- 
tightening in the executive establishment. 

As a result of an on-the-spot survey and 
of subsequent testimony by employees and 
responsible ojfiicials, the report said, it was 
found that the prices and living cost di¬ 
vision of the Bureau is grossly overstaffed, 
that some employees have been forced to fal¬ 
sify work progress reports, that the efficiency 
rating system has been misused, and that 
employees who sought relief from the con¬ 
ditions have been threatened with punitive 
action. One employee charged: “When I 
entered on this job there were so many 
clerks that there was not enough work to 
keep more than a third of us busy at any one 
time. There was no one in supervision who 
knew anything about the work. When I 
made inquiry about what was supposed to 
be done, no one seemed to know. Super¬ 
visors sat and talked all day. 1 was told to 
write personal letters, and so forth, just to 
appear busy in case some of the officials 
came in the room In the meantime, on the 
daily progress reports, I was told by my su¬ 
pervisor to elaborate on my progress reports." 
Another employee said: “There were weeks 
at a time v/hen there was no work to do in 
our office. * * ^ I was forced to charge 

all these unused hours to a ‘project’ on which 
I was doing absolutely nothing “ 

The subcommittee declared the overstaff¬ 
ing was freely admitted, but attributed to a 
miscalculation as to personnel needs for a 
major revision of the Consumer Price Index. 
Congress appropriated a million dollars for 
this revision m the 1950 fiscal year. The re¬ 
port asserted that a substantial part of the 
appropriation was dissipated through gross 
overstaffing, inferior planning, untrained su¬ 
pervision and improvident administration. 
A companion report accused the Treasury 
Department of being overstaffed in some of 
its branches and a previous report criticized 
conditions in the Federal Security Agency. 

Extravagant use of personnel was con¬ 
demned by the Hoover Commission, which 
found wasteful practices existing in nearly 
all agencies of the Government. But that 
was nearly 2 years ago. That there is still 
flagrant waste in some of the offices, espe¬ 
cially in a period of national emergency, is 
simply inexcusable. One thing is certain. 
If the agencies do not take action voluntarily 
to remedy conditions, the next Congress is 
going to crack down as never before, when 
nondefense appropriations are under consid¬ 
eration. lor this Is no time for such ir¬ 
responsibility in Federal bureaus as is de¬ 
scribed in the findings to date of the civil 
service subcommittee headed by Representa¬ 
tive JOHN Bell Williams, of Mississippi. 


Faiatastk Absurdity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, there has just 
come to my attention the editorial pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Hews, of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., under date of December 9, 
1950, which I think is timely, and which 
I submit, as follows: 

diplomatic Absurdity 

The inability of President Truman and 
British Prime Minister Attlee to agree on a 
common policy toward Communist China 
overshadow the constructive accomplish¬ 
ments of their joint conference. 

And It is idle to say that the two Gov¬ 
ernments do not intend to let differences on 
this point interfere with their united effort 
in support of their common objectives. 

Public opinion will decide that question 
and American public opinion is in no mood 
to be trifled with. 

Americans are most concerned at the mo¬ 
ment with the fate of their troops fighting 
with their backs to the wall in Korea. Those 
troops are under attack by the forces of Red 
China. To assume that the American peo¬ 
ple will accept what appears to be Britain’s 
attitude toward these Red aggressors is a 
fantastic absurdity. 

According to the statement issued by 
Messrs. Truman and Attlee, “the United 
Kingdom has recognized the Central Peo¬ 
ple’s (Communist) government and consid¬ 
ers that its representatives should occupy 
China’s seat in the United Nations," and the 
United States is opposed to that. On its face 
this would seem to mean that despite the 
fact Red China is at war with the United 
Nations, Britain still feels that the Commu¬ 
nists should be seated in the UN in place of 
the Chinese Nationalists, who are willing, 
even eager, to join forces with us against 
the Communist attack. 

How can any right-thinking American be 
expected to agree to that? 

President Truman, of course, has properly 
refused to agree to it. 

Moreover, the Joint statement declares 
that the American and British Governments 
are in complete agreement that there can be 
no thought of appeasement or rewarding 
aggression. That is sheer hypocrisy at a 
time when Britain insists on seating Bed 
China in the United Nations. 

The Chinese Reds have a gun pointed at 
the United Nations. To seat them in that 
organization under such circumstances 
would be nothing but appeasement, and an 
act of such cowardice that it would destroy 
the best hope of a threatened world. 

No nation could respect the integrity of 
the United Nations after so abject a surren¬ 
der of principle. 

The Joint statement also declares that 
the future of Formosa should be settled by 
the United Nations. If that means this 
question will be presented to the United 
Nations after Britain has been successful 
in seating Red China in the UN, It follows 
that the intent here is to deliver Formosa to 
the Communists as another contribution to¬ 
ward appeasement. 

Formosa is under the Government of Na¬ 
tionalist Chinn—a Government recognized 
by the United States. The 450,000 Nation- 
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alist troops stationed on that island repre¬ 
sent the only substantial anti-Communist 
force in all Asia, outside of the American 
forces there. Should we tahe any chance of 
surrendering this force to communism in 
order that Britain may maintain its trading 
post at Hong Kong, through which it ships 
strategic goods to our enemies? 

It IS vital to the security of the TTmted 
States itself that Formosa be in friendly 
hands. Under similar circumstances in Eu¬ 
rope, would Britain be willing to give Gibral¬ 
tar to the Reds, or buy their favor by grant¬ 
ing them a base in Belgium? Formosa was 
used as the springboard for the Japanese 
attacks upon the Philippines and Pearl 
Harbor. 

That part of the communique dealing 
with the atomic bomb—by our layman’s 
interpretation—means that President Tru¬ 
man retain full control. The President stated 
he hoped it would never be necessary to 
use the bomb, and that it was also his desire 
to keep the Prime Minister at all times in¬ 
formed of developments which might bring 
about a change in the situation. On such 
eventuality, we trust the British will not 
misconstrue plain words and claim they have 
a right of veto. 

American-British understanding and co¬ 
operation are as vital to one nation as the 
other. But that relationship cannot be 
maintained on a one-way street. 

If Britain persists in its appeasement of 
communism in China, it will be difficult to 
convince many Americans that there is any 
point to supporting Britain in opposing 
communism in Europe. The unity of the 
whole anti-Communist front has been en¬ 
dangered by this absurdity. 


The Holy City 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, OWEN BREWSTER 

OF MAnsrB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, an edi¬ 
torial entitled '‘Holy City,” published in 
the Washington Post for December 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Holy City 

Much water has gone over the dam since 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
calling for internationalization of the entire 
area of Jerusalem exactly a year ago. Many 
of those who supported the proposal did so 
cm the basis of emotion rather lian of fact. 
First, neither Israel nor Transjordan, the 
two powers sharing control, would stand for 
It; second, the resolution flouts the repre¬ 
sentative principle; and third, it plays right 
into the hands of Moscow. The Russians, 
who have the biggest foreign stake in Jeru¬ 
salem through the holdings of the Russian. 
Orthodox Church, would, of course, sit on 
the government of Jerusalem—doubtless in 
more ways than one. 

The second thoughts are expressed in the 
Swedish resolution which was submitted yes¬ 
terday to the present General Assembiiy. 
This simply restricts internationalization to 
the holy places, and Includes all the safe¬ 
guards necessary for the protection of the 
great religions ' affected, Christian, Jewish, 
and Moslem. The only exceptions from con¬ 


trol, which would be exercised by a UN 
commissionership, would be strictly Moslem 
and Jewish shrines Here is a solution rest¬ 
ing upon reason. Israel most probably will 
accept it, and doubtless Transjordan will 
acquiesce in it. The trouble with Transjor¬ 
dan, as with other Arab states, is that m no 
political problem can there be any positive 
stand so long as the Arab League is acknowl¬ 
edged as a unifler on all matters relating to 
Palestine. 

If this resolution is accepted, it would 
mark the first step in the pacification of the 
Middle East. Accordingly it deserves the 
strong backing of the United States. Peace 
in the Middle East is avowedly our aim, 
though a doubt sometimes arises, as in the 
case of the fuss made of the secretary gen¬ 
eral of the Arab League, Azzam Pasha, who 
came here recently. The Arab League sim¬ 
ply stands for a holdout, for a perpetuation 
of a state of war, for a racial grouping, and 
for a negation of constructive solutions. 
This country needs to pursue in the Middle 
East a policy of pacification along a truly 
geographical line, so that reconstruction 
could begin in real earnest. Time is as im¬ 
portant there as elsewhere. 


Time for Unity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONITECTICUX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Time for Unity,” published in 
the Washington Post of December 9, 
1950, which discusses the proposed de¬ 
mand for the resignation of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Time for Unity 

The Republican Policy Committee’s re¬ 
fusal on Thursday to adopt as an official ob¬ 
jective of the party Senator Irving Ives’ reso¬ 
lution demanding the resignation of Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson has the virtue of giv¬ 
ing time for som»e badly needed sober second 
thought. The resolution is to be submitted 
to the whole Republican Senate conference 
on Tuesday. It would be impossible to select 
a more inopportune moment for pressing 
this sort of partisan Issue, and we are eape- 
cially surprised to note Senator Ives' part in 
it- The imperative need In the present crisis 
Is not for recriminations but for unity. 

The strength of free men lies in their abil¬ 
ity to draw together in emergencies. A spen- 
did example of this ability has just been 
furnished to us by the British. Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee’s mission to this country won 
the instant and unqualified support of the 
opposition leader, Winston Churchill. There 
was no thought in Britain of using the tragic 
turn of events in Korea for narrow partisan 
advantage. There should be no thought of 
it. herer--either in respect of General Mae- 
Arthur or in respect of Secretary Acheson. 
These men are on the firing line. There will 
be time ©aough later on to assess the respon- 
sibiltty for. errors of policy which have 
brought us to the brink of disaster In the 
Far East. And when the assessment is made, 
there is not the slightest doubt that a heavy 


measure of guilt will be ascribed to many of 
those now crying for Mr. Acheson’s scalp. 

If the Republican Party as a whole should 
insist upon the ouster of Secretary Acheson, 
it would place itself under a plain obligation 
to define the foreign policy, especially in 
relation to China, which it thinks the coun¬ 
try ought to pursue. Is it in favor of an 
all-out Vvrar to be waged on the Chinese 
mainland? Does it desire the abandonment 
Of western Europe? What is its conception 
of biparusanship? The Secretary’s assail¬ 
ants, themselves divided, have hitherto 
found it much easier to carp than to offer 
constructive proposals. The replacement of 
Mr Acheson by some fresh and less contro¬ 
versial personality may in due course prove 
desirable in the interest of national unity 
But unity will certainly not toe achieved by 
making him a scapegoat for misfortunes to 
which his critics were major contributors. 


Use of Tax Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

op PENNSYLVANIA 

r: THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in. 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “It’s Fun To Spend,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Oil City Derrick, of Oil 
City, Pa., on Saturday, December 9,1950- 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

It’s Fun To Spend 

Do you wonder what’s happening to a lot 
of those tax dollars that should be going 
into building up America’s military strength? 
Get this: 

Recently the Government awarded a $28d,- 
000 contract for permanent visitors' facilities 
and exhibit building at Shasta Dam, Calif. 
The structure will contain an auditorium, 
observation decks and exhibit rooms. This is 
being done despite the fact that excellent 
accommodations now exist for those who 
wish to see the dam and power plant. 

This is a minor example, tout a typical one, 
of the reckless waste of Federal funds that 
is going on all over the country—in spite of 
deficits, in spite of the continuing demand 
for higher taxes, and in spite of the unpre¬ 
dictable expenditures for the military forces 
and for other purposes, in connection with 
the grave international situation. 

Governmental waste is always toad—^in a 
time of national perU it is criminal. 


A Note on Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEt 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE 1TMTED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (tegislaUve day 
of Monday, 27), 1950 

Mr. SCHOKPPKL. Mx, Pkesideixt,. on 
December 4 tlaere appeared in tfie Em¬ 
poria Gazette an editorial by W. K 
White, editor of that famous newspaper. 
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‘'Young Bill White’^ as he is known 
in Kansas, has had the courage and the 
daring to say what he believes, based 
upon his observations in many places in 
the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thought-provoking editorial be placed in 
the Appendix of the Recoeb, as I think 
it is worthy of being read and reread 
many times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Note on Wars 
(By W. L. White) 

Last summer just as the first American 
troops were entering Korea, the Gazette in 
an unpopular editorial referred to that 
peninsula as a “military boohy trap,” argu¬ 
ing tha-c the vast mainland of China and 
Manchuria to which Korea is attached had 
long ago been piddled away to communism 
by the short-sighted leadership of George 
Marshall and Dean Acheson, We therefore 
could not hope to defend Korea in the event 
of a major war. 

Six months have gone by, and now where 
fire we? 

Well, the Communists have again broken 
our battle line and our troops are again on 
the run. 

The total number of Americans killed, 
wounded and captured in Korea to date 
makes this the fourth bloodiest struggle in 
our Nation’s history—surpassing in casual¬ 
ties the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Spanish- 
American War. 

And the goal of it all? Well, it seems there 
should be free elections in Korea. But why 
did we wake up to the value of free elections 
so late? Why, when we were powerful, did 
we not insist on free elections in Poland, in 
Hungary, in Rumania, in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in East Germany, and in the 
Baltic states? Why did we sit stupidly by 
while Communist terror strangled freedom 
in all this vast, rich, civilized area and then, 
having stripped ourselves of arms, why do we 
suddenly begin to shriek for a free election 
In Korea, a backward country which, m all 
its 3,000 years of history, never has had free 
elections nor seemed particularly to miss 
them? 

But you forget political considerations. 
Last Spring Republican Senator Joseph Mc- 
Cabthv had aired his charges against Owen 
Lattimore, including a number of which Dr. 
Lattimore was probably innocent. The mar¬ 
tyred St. Owen of Lattimore was declared 
politically pure and ideologically virginal by 
Millard Typings and the other Senate Demo¬ 
crats, and promptly sat down to write of his 
Ordeal by Slander. But the country was 
uneasy. For obviously much had been 
smothered under whitewash or suppressed, 
including the smelly Amerasia case. 

So the White House was perturbed because 
St. Owen’s public beatification and noisy 
canonization might have a backwash in the 
fall elections, and put the control of Congress 
in doubt. 

At this moment there came what seemed 
to be, from the political standpoint, the 
Heaven-sent opportunity of Korea, It prom¬ 
ised to be a quick, popular little war against 
a weak enemy, and in behalf of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. The unbearable 
vulgarities of Joe McCarthy would be 
drowned out by bugle and drum. Who then 
would dare say the Truman administration 
was not firmly anticommunistic? And so 
into Korea were sent not Dr. Lattimore, not 
Dean Acheson—but the little American 
draftees from Japan. The frailties of our 
statesmen were to be glossed over by the 
blood (in modest quantities) of our sons. 
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We are therefore now at war in Asia, and 
furthermore, our outnumbered soldiers are 
now hightailing it down the valleys of Korea 
an the most humiliating spectacle the Ameri¬ 
can flag has ever flapped over since the bat¬ 
tle of Bull Run. How did we get into it? 
Somewhere in the bookcase you surely must 
have a copy of that half-forgotten document, 
the Constitution of the United States. Pull 
it out and in the fine type you will find that 
the Congress and only the Congress “shall 
have power to declare war and make peace.” 

But don’t be old-fashioned That cum¬ 
bersome contraption of representative gov¬ 
ernment was set up by those old fuddy- 
duddies, our founding fathers A congres¬ 
sional debate on whether or not to go into 
Korea would have meant weeks of delay; in 
the end Congress might have decided to stay 
out altogether. In these swift, modern 
times, after a rag-tag and bob-tail Supreme 
Court has made a joke of the Constitution, 
no one thinks of Congress, but looks instead 
for dynamic, flashy showmanship from the 
White House. And remember also that, in 
the crisis of last June, time was of the es¬ 
sence; it was important that without delay 
we instantly and immediately dive head fore¬ 
most into the gaping mouth of that oriental 
meat grinder. Because that lovable old char¬ 
acter, Marshal Stalin, was waiting patiently 
to turn the crank, any delay would definitely 
inconvenience him and Russians are, as our 
leaders have cautioned us, inclined to be 
irritable and suspicious, and to misunder¬ 
stand our motives. 

Readers of this column will remember that 
the Gazette was in favor of standing up to 
Stalin as early as 5 years ago when our truly 
magnificent armies were still intact, and 
when Harry S. Truman was a happy fellow- 
traveler who had not yet discovered the 
horrid Soviet menace In view of this fact 
the writer presumes now to list five guide- 
posts to a future American foreign policy. 
These are: 

1. Since we are now pitiably weak, we 
should for the moment avoid hopping care¬ 
lessly into wars which we cannot hope to 
win. 

2. We should not concentrate all our 
forces in one distant isolated spot. Almost 
everything we have is now packed into 
Korea; if hell should break out in Europe, 
we have left only the Eighty-second Airborne 
Division to put between Stalin’s 300 divisions 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. We should avoid wars to capture regions 
which are strategically worthless and which, 
if we won them, would be a future lia¬ 
bility. 

4. When we are losing a war in a distant 
area, we should not be offended when a near¬ 
by ally offers help. (Stalin is winning this 
Korean war without the loss of a single Rus¬ 
sian life, whereas Dean Acheson virtuously 
turned down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer to send 
200,000 anti-Communist Chinese fighting 
men into Korea; Mr. Acheson felt this might 
offend those peace-loving agrarian reform¬ 
ers, the Chinese Communists.) 

5. Until we are stronger (should Moscow 
allow us the time to get stronger) we should 
try to cut to a bare minimum the number 

wars we enter solely to win local American 
elections. 

The writer feels that we are now enter¬ 
ing a period of terrible stress, in which, if 
this Nation and all Christendom are to sur¬ 
vive, we will need the same steady wisdom, 
solid character and firm courage that our 
people had in Lincoln’s day. As a flabby, 
rich, and stupid Nation we cannot hope to 
survive. We can no longer continue fat, 
dumb, and happy, babbling that this is the 
century of the common man, electing to high 
office any grinning dummy who will pledge 
himself to bribe us with paper dollar sub¬ 
sidies paid out of our own public Treasury, 
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stupidly believing that if the Kremlin cannot 
be appeased, then it can be quickly licked in 
a bloodless, push-button war. 

If we are to come through the next grim 
he If of this twentieth century still a repub¬ 
lic of free people we will need all of our 
courage and. brains. We cannot hope to 
survive the storm v/ith a government which 
is by the nincompoops, of the bird brains, 
and for the greedy dim wits. Because of its 
follies such a government will surely and 
deservedly pei’iSh from the earch, and all the 
sane and all the brave will be crunched in 
the wi-eckage of its crash. 


Advice From Winston Cliiirclaill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Ml’. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the following article by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post: 

Advice From Winston Churchill 

Certain aspects of politics are like certain 
diseases, which are so painful even to think 
about that healthy people rarely mention 
them. But if a man or woman has cancer, 
It must be mentioned by the doctor who 
makes the diagnosis and prescribes the oper¬ 
ation. And If a nation is in imminent peril 
of catastrophe, painful things must also be 
said by leaders who have courage. 

No leader in the Western World has greater 
courage than Winston Churchill. No one 
any longer will lightly disregard the voice 
of the great old man, \7ho almost single- 
handed saved the cause of freedom fiom the 
menace of nazism; who was the first, after 
the war, to see the larger menace of the new 
Soviet imperialism. And it is time, now, to 
face up to the real future of the advice he 
has been giving for the past 2 years. 

It was just about 2 years ago that 
Churchill began a remarkable series of 
speeches of which the last was delivered on 
November 30. In all these speeches, whether 
on the public platform or in debates in the 
House of Commons, he has said the same 
things. 

First, he has ascribed to the Kremlin an 
ambition of world empire. On November 
30, he told Parliament: 

“(Despite) enormous increases of power 
and territory (the Soviets), show no sign 
of being in any way satiated, satisfied, or 
even contented, and we can perceive no limits 
at present to their aims.” 

Second, he has flatly stated that the So¬ 
viets were only being restrained from launch¬ 
ing a third world war by the American ad¬ 
vantage in atomic weapons. At Llandudno 
in 1948, he said: “Nothing stands between 
Europe today and complete subjugation to 
Communist tyranny but the atomic bomb in 
American possession.” 

Third, he has more and more openly con¬ 
fessed despair of matching the Soviet power 
by ordinary means, at least in the crucial 
time before our own advantage in atomic 
weapons will be too greatly impaired by pro¬ 
duction of atomic weapons in the Soviet 
Union. In the last speech, in which this 
despair is total, he said: 

“While it Is right to build up our forces 
as fast as we can, nothing in this process will 
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in thi$ period deprive Russia of effective su¬ 
periority in what are now called ‘conven¬ 
tional arms,’ AH it will do is give us In¬ 
creasing unity in Europe.” 

Fourth, he has repeatedly advocated nego¬ 
tiations wiiih the Soviet Union on the high¬ 
est level. In the most powerful and terrify¬ 
ing of all these speeches, when he told the 
House of Commons last July 7 that “We are 
more defenseless than we have ever been,’* 
he also said: 

“A peaceful settlement may (yet) be 
reached with the Soviet Government if a 
resolute effort is made on the basis not of 
our present weakness but of American 
atomic strength. This is the policy which 
gives the best chance of preventing a fearful 
war and of securing our survival should it 
break upon us.” 

Here, however, so awful, so awe-inspiring 
is the subject, that even Winston Churchill 
has not spoken plamly There is plenty of 
internal evidence of his real merning, such 
as the critical reference, in the last speech, 
to the assurances to the Kremlin that “the 
United States would not fight what is called 
a preventive war ” There is his further re¬ 
mark that on this basis the war, If it comes, 
and God forbid, will come at the moment of 
the (Soviet’s) choosing. But his real mean¬ 
ing. which he has stated frankly enough in 
many private conversations, is only broadly 
implied in his spcaches. 

Thia meaning Is that the Kremlin should 
he given a straight choice hy the United 
States and Britain, between peace now and 
war now. The high and secret processes of 
diplomacy would be employed, under the 
Churchlllian prescription, to offer Stalin a 
world settlement on honorable terms, and 
to warn that our atomic bombs would be 
used if the settlement were refused. This, 
Indeed, is the only conceivable way to seek 
a settlement “on the basii of * • * Amer¬ 
ican atomic strength." 

Xt is dreadful that the wisest leader of the 
west should have been driven, only 5 years 
after a great victory, to advocate such an ex¬ 
pedient. It is obvious that the most care¬ 
ful consideration should first be given to the 
kind of world settlement to be proposed, to 
the probable Soviet response and, above all, 
to our atomic strength’s practical value. 
But it is also certain that if the odds on an 
early war at a “moment of the Soviets’ 
choosing,” are already two or three or four 
to one, as they undoubtedly appear at pres¬ 
ent, Winston OhurchlH’s advice at least de¬ 
serves to be honestly and carefully can¬ 
vassed. 


Arab States Bulwark Against Conunanism 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, a timely address was made today at 
the National Press Club by the Honorable 
Abdel Rahman Cizzam Pasha, Secretary 
General of the League of Arab Statens* 
The subject matter of his address pre^ 
sented facts that all American people 
should know and understand, He stated 


an eternal verity when he said that we 
should not be deceived by the concept 
that arms alone can decide the issues in 
the present world crisis. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a verbatim copy of the ad¬ 
dress: 

The world situation requires from us all, 
and particularly from the gallant people 
of the United States of America, that we 
focus attention on both the visible and in¬ 
visible implications behind the present world 
crisis Troubles are accumulating and the 
clearing of these troubles requires both 
energy and mental activity. 

Gentlemen, it looks as if the world has 
definitely been divided into two camps. One 
is carrying the banner for the pioletarlan 
class and the other for a nonclass concept; 
but actually there are tv/o active forces up¬ 
holding these ideologies, while a vast section 
of mankind in Africa and Asia stands un¬ 
decided and perplexed, as this vehement con¬ 
test about what is right and wrong is going 
on. If we allow ourselves to be deceived and 
resigned to a fate that only arms can decide 
the issue, we will not survive, I believe that 
never in the history of mankind has vio¬ 
lence ever been able to extinguished the torch 
of right or to conquer definitely an ideal 
which IS justified by its moral force and its 
necessity to prevail. 

We should, therefore, discard every attempt 
to resort to force as a decisive factor In 
ideological differences In my opinion, per¬ 
manent peace cannot be achieved by the sole 
maintainance of armed forces or the ac¬ 
cumulation of material powers. Such a be¬ 
lief is a fallacy. What is really required Is 
to maintain peace by an equilibrium of di¬ 
verse forces, including forces of strong con¬ 
viction and faith, so as to make the existence 
of peace not only dependent on military vic¬ 
tories but on moral and spiritual victories, 
which make them enduring and permanent. 

If we can bring about that equilibrium, 
then every side will endeavor to convince 
the other side by logic, appeal, and persua¬ 
sion, Then the only chance that remains 
for a victory of one ideology over another will 
emanate from its real value and its real 
contributions to human progress and human 
peace. 

In the meantime, what can we do to make 
war useless to the aggressor? I think we 
should put our faith not only In our pro¬ 
duction of war material but in human virtue, 
wisdom, and judgment. To attain this ob¬ 
jective we must build up centers concen¬ 
trating and radiating ideas all over the world. 
These centers may vary in their approach 
and outlook as to their beliefs and ideas, but 
will always meet with the universal concept 
that all people are equal and that class con¬ 
flict Is a disruption of the family. In these 
centers will be grouped people who have be¬ 
tween them certain aflantties and some com¬ 
mon Inheritance and common belief. They 
will be able as autonomous concepts within 
the universal concept to struggle harder and 
more efficiently to resist subvearsive ideas. 
These centers should be encouraged every¬ 
where in the Old World and the New World, 
In Asia and Africa as well as In Europe and 
America. 

I think that there are In existence radiat¬ 
ing centers of culture and of spiritual con¬ 
cept outside the actual Communist sphere 
In places like Egypt. Pakistan, India, and 
Indonesia. These centers .can be fortified by 
the support of a clear* outspoken defense of 
human liberty and welfare by the people of 
the United States, a people known for their 
love of freedom and benevolence. 

In Europe and America there are similar 
centers of thought propagating moral and 


spiritual Ideas. They may be along different 
lines, but they will meet with those of Africa 
and Asia on the common ground of eouality 
of races, equality of classes, and equality of 
opportunities. Then, and only then, the 
aggressor, if any, will have to seek some 
cross-breeding of ideas which will introduce 
a totally new attitude which will culminate 
m the suppression of what is essentially 
-wrong. 

So much for the moral side of the picture. 
To deal with the realities of the moment we 
are facing an immediate huge catastrophe. 
What is wanted is time to get a breathing 
space to turn that violent prevailing axtixude 
of mind toward a conciliatory one. Thus, we 
should have a truce. We should not think 
only of war or appeasement, because ap¬ 
peasement amounts to moral abdication and 
to treating the sypmtoms of a disease with¬ 
out in fact touching the disease itself Such 
a course will set up precedents which can 
have only disastrous consequences in the 
settlement of other problems in Eiu*ope, 
Africa, and Asia. 

The immediate procedural step for a long¬ 
term policy is to have a temporary truce on 
the Korean war front and on the mental 
front everywhere. We must find ways and 
means to enable the leaders of the two op- 
posmg camps, the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union, to meet under the 
auspices of the United Nations and the pres¬ 
sure of world opinion and to work out an 
honorable and just settlement or at least a 
modus Vivendi as an alternative to war They 
may then be able to illegalize war as a means 
of settling differences of ideology and na¬ 
tional interests, thus discovering a common 
ground for further concerted actions. Dis¬ 
armament, partial or complete, might pro¬ 
vide an assurance that that common ground 
will be maintained. They might further 
agree that the United Nations can be recon¬ 
structed as an arbitrator, representing world 
opinion, whose decisions will then be accept¬ 
ed and implemented. 

Before ending this talk it may be useful 
to call your kind attention to conditions 
which are making for instability and encour¬ 
aging violence in an important area of the 
world known as the Middle Bast. 

The people of this area have inherited and 
inspired great civilizations and great spirit¬ 
ual Ideas. They are receiving wave after 
wave of propaganda from east and west. 
They are told by the west that they are back¬ 
ward, underdeveloped, and In need of Euro¬ 
pean tutelage and protection. They are told 
by the east that they are exploited, enslaved, 
and despised, and should revolt against 
western domination. In fact, they are re¬ 
ceiving no genuine friendship or sympathy 
or understanding from either side. 

In spite of these strong currents they stlU 
stand adamantly for their faith and heritage. 
It is true they are more Inclined toward 
western thoughts, but they refuse to be the 
vassals of the west. Although opposed to the 
material creed of the east* they feel Impressed 
by Its support to their human dignity and 
national Inspirations. 

I have complete faith In the wisdom of our 
jpeople, but I fear that they may, under that 
dual pressure, become indifferent and dis¬ 
interested. The consequences of such a state 
of mind in the Middle East as an eternal 
center of spiritual Ideae, will have tremen¬ 
dous repercueslons in Asia and Afrioa. While 
the east Is well led by forces which have 
combined ideolo^cal with material energies 
and is penetrating deeply in and Am<sa, 
the West, with no real moral leed^shlp and 
toy attempting to harness o!d concepts of 
imperialism to new ooncepts of nationaiista, 
is but oonfuslng the peoplea of the Middle 
East and tsrylng dangerouidy toharmonlae the 
nineteenth century tutelage with sovereign 
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rights and the principles of self-determina- 
ton of the twentieth. While maintaining a 
mesterly attitude of superiority over these 
middle eastern peoples, curiously enough the 
west is paradoxically attempting to secure 
the voluntary cooperation of those long- 
subjected peoples. 

This confused approach cannot appeal to 
the hearts and minds of the Arab and 
Moslem peoples. The only resistance to com¬ 
munism that is being shown at present by 
the masses of the people in the Middle East 
stems from their religious faith. It is high 
time for England, Prance, and particularly 
America to reconsider their attitude toward 
the Middle East and to try some note which 
will have resonance in the hearts and minds 
of 70,000,000 Arabs and 300,000,000 Moslems, 
extending from China to Morocco If they 
do not, the west will lose their support in 
that Ideological contest; and the east, 
through a persuasive, strong, and well di¬ 
rected mental penetration may get, ulti¬ 
mately, the upper hand. 

Our people are now standing between the 
devil and the deep sea, and they may find 
their salvation either in complete passive¬ 
ness of noncooperation or in an impulsive 
indignation, dominated by distrust and dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

{ All imperialistic powers have no chance 
at present for a moral lead of Asiatic and 
African people. The only country in the 
western camp which can still have a chance 
of an appeal to the hearts and minds of 
oriental masses is this country, the United 
States of America. Its past history and rela¬ 
tions with the oriental world is an example 
of fair-mindedness and human good rela¬ 
tions. They have known the United States 
through the last 150 years, as good business¬ 
men, teachers, doctors and missionaries. 

‘ They recognize America as a Nation which 
stands for freedom and fair play; and in spite 
of recent blunders the Middle East has not 
lost faith in American good will. 

However, in order to pull the Middle East 
out of that confused state of mind and 
from that attitude of indignation and dis¬ 
trust, the United States of America should 
present herself to the oriental world in her 
true light, and with a moral leadership that 
will never sacrifice principles for expedi¬ 
encies, This alone will afford a possibility of 
constructing ^ formidable radiating center of 
thoughts and principles around which hun¬ 
dreds of millions of Moslem peoples would 
rally in harmony with western idealism. 

Not only can the Middle East contribute, 
as it did in the past, to spiritual and ideo¬ 
logical forces to balance power in the moral 
field, but it can also contribute in the ma¬ 
terial balance with its huge potentialities of 
manpower, space and production. It can 
also be organized as a rallying center for 
material power to counteract material ag¬ 
gression. These material forces of the Mid¬ 
dle East are being neglected and allowed to 
disintegrate by the intervention of outdated 
European imperialist powers, pretending to 
be able to fill with isolated military bases, 
the vacuum of defense in the Middle East, 
thus misleading themselves and others. The 
actual truth is that their military occupa¬ 
tions and military bases in the Arab world, 
while far from filling a vacuum, are in them¬ 
selves creating a vacuum which can only be 
filled by the material resources of its people 
and their faith in themselves and their 
power. 

Our people for a number of years have 
been extending to America their hands for 
mutual friendship and vast moral and ma¬ 
terial cooperation. It is for this country to 
take it or leave it. Upon her decision de¬ 
pends to a great extent the stability, security, 
and prosperity of the Middle East and the 
Moslem world. 


The Price of Peace 
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Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following address of Harry C. Withers, 
executive editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, before the Dallas Rotary Club: 

The Price of Peace 

(Editor’s Note. —In the belief that all facts 
concerning the international crisis should 
be laid before the American public, and at 
the request of several hundred listeners who 
heard Harry C. Withers, executive editor of 
the News, address the Dallas Rotary Club 
Wednesday noon, the News herewith repro¬ 
duces the text of Mr Withers’ remarks.) 

It was suggested that I discuss today the 
responsibility of the United States as the 
acknowledged leader of the free nations of 
the world. • 

Such discussions inevitably involve events 
which run so swiftly and become so confus¬ 
ing that no man I know can analyze them 
satisfactorily. Only an arrant fool would 
pretend to have the answers. 

Eight years ago I said from this forum that 
when World War II was over we would live 
in a different world. Some of my friends 
asked me then what I meant. Well, we are 
living in that different world now. I ask 
them what they think it means. 

THE FOUR HORSEMEN* 

The most frightening fact of the times is 
this; The infamous four horsemen of the 
apocalypse—war, famine, pestilence, deaths— 
have been joined by a fifth horseman—com¬ 
munism, Its declared objective is to destroy 
the United States. 

Our diplomats at Lake Success or our gen¬ 
erals in Korea may win a temporary respite, 
but nothing except a united America, armed 
to the teeth, can defeat that objective. 

Are the men who now hold our national 
destiny in their hands capable of uniting 
America? Will they let France or Britain, 
or even the United Nations, say whether 
100,OCO American boys shall be slaughtered 
by the heathen hordes cf Red China? 

I believe Truman would prefer to tell the 
diplomats to step aside so our soldiers can 
fight this war. But he has listened to the 
wrong people so long that he now finds it 
extremely dangerous to do what he would 
like to do. 

It is the custom of Americans in such criti¬ 
cal times to rally behind our chosen leaders. 
I think it is not disloyal even in these days 
to ask if our leaders can be trusted to pre¬ 
serve America’s security without destroying 
its freedom. 

SOME STRANGE THINGS 

And if they can be trusted, are they com¬ 
petent? They have done some strange 
things to us since they came into power; 
things that strained our faith in their in¬ 
tegrity; things that we ought not to hide 
now when our hearts beat with the strongest 
impulses of Americanism. 

Although every'normal American school¬ 
boy knew 6 months ago that the Chinese 
Communists were our enemies in Korea, we 
have been shipping critical war materials 
to them, some of them as late as last week. 

While communism is enslaving helpless 
nations in the Eastern Hemisphere, our lead¬ 


ers resist efforts to find out what Communists 
are doing to us m Washington. 

It has been charged by some critics that 
even while our troops have been fighting in 
Korea there has been a feud between our 
State Department and our supreme military 
commander. 

I do not believe Dean Acheson is a Com¬ 
munist. I think that prior to the invasion 
of Korea he was unduly influenced by the 
friends of Communist China. His course 
since that invasion has been opposed to 
communism. 

ESSENTTALLY a THEORIST 

Essentially Acheson is a theorist who at 
long last has come to the stage of action and 
is baffled. He lacks the forthrightness the 
present situation demands The world 
waited with bated breath for his speech last 
week. He told us nothing we didn’t know. 
We needed from him then words of iron and 
steel, words that would bring comfort to 
our men on the bloody battlefield, words 
that would unite the people of America in 
a firm purpose to face our dangers and over¬ 
come them. 

It has been clear to most other observers 
that Russia’s strategy is to involve the 
United States in war with other nations 
until we are so weak that she can step in 
safely and deliver the mortal blow. 

Because of our blunders in China, Russian 
strategy is succeedmg and we are losing the 
fight. 

We whipped the North Koreans only to be 
faced by hordes of Chinese Communists who, 
we were once told, were simply agrarian re¬ 
formers. 

Korea has cost us $10,000,000,000 and 30,000 
casualties and the end is not yet. Russia 
has not lost a man or fired a shot She is 
conserving her manpower and building her 
war machine, 

CAN HAPPEN ELSEWHERE 

What has happened in Korea may happen 
in Iran, in Turkey, in India, m Western Ger¬ 
many or in any spot upon the globe where 
Russia can persuade one of her satellites to 
provoke America to resist aggression against 
free nations. 

If we are committed by our policy to give 
what aid we can to the victims of aggression 
we may have to fight a senes of isolated wars 
that will whittle us down to Russia's size 
economically. 

When we are at war we are prepared to 
say with Stephen Decatur; “My country, 
may she always be right; but right or wrong, 
my country.” 

To say that is not to forego our freedom 
to criticize the things she is doing wrong. 
It is that freedom you are permitting me to 
exercise today. 

America’s defense of freedom throughout 
the world has made me proud to be an 
American. If we had not protected Greece 
and poured billions of our treasure into wes¬ 
tern Europe, communism now would rule the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

MORE MONEY DUE 

In the last 3 years we have spent $30,000,- 
000,000 to help put other nations on their 
feet, plus ten billion to save Korea. And we 
are about to appropriate billions more for 
our own protection and theirs. 

Let us not pat ourselves on the back for 
that. How could we survive if the rest of 
the free world should fall before commu¬ 
nism’s aggressions? We would have to live 
at the point of a Russian gun the rest of 
our lives. 

I am proud of the speed and resolution 
with which our Government acted in the 
Korean show-down. It came upon us like 
another Pearl Harbor. Our defenses were 
down, our strength was dissipated, our warn¬ 
ings were shrugged off as a red herring. 
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Wd liad tnmed a cteaf ear to uaaArthiir to 
Uatan to Owon Xiattunore. ytt^ 

repeatedly warned ua that more troqpa were 
needed to maintain our pontion m the Fax 
Baet. 

On Jlily 17. 1940. Inttunore said: *T1ie 
tiling to do is to let BGorea laU but not let 
It look as though we pushed her.” 

Ih January, 1960. the Bouse defeated the 
Korean aid act after the State Deparbnent 
insisted that military aid not be pronded as 
Booh m the bill. 

roaxas quotjui 

On Jbne 18. 1950. William O. Boater told 
the Senate: ”The trend of erreintB in South 
Shrea la more favorable than it has been any 
time smoe liberation of the country in 1945.** 

That IS the kind of advioe we were getting 
S weaks before the Reds oau^t us flatfooted. 
It was Pearl Blaihar over agato and we are 
looking for a seauMoat. 

Truman's quidk respdase to the situation 
warmed our hearts, ended tbs cold war, 
eleaied the atmosphere ei^d inspired our 
patrlotianL 

Our cause Is armed with Justloe and dedi¬ 
cated to freedom, not tor ouiaeiveB alane, but 
for peoples everywhere who lobk to us for 
salvation. We are acting by authori^ of the 
Uhlted Nations. PUty-two of the flfl^-nlne 
ZQsmbers stood with us against the BusslBa 
aggreeslon. We should give Aflheeon credit 
for that. 

At the rUk of being tiresome, let me re¬ 
view briefly the events that have involved us 
In this situation. 

BunU i«rMd at I>otwlam In JUI7 194S, to 
declare war on Japan and agreed that Khrea 
In due courae would become a firaa and Inde¬ 
pendent nation. 

Tmaunmuxm 

It also was agraad there that Russia would 
accept surrender of Japanese forces north 
of the tblrty^elghth parsUbl and the United 
States would accept the suzxfndsr south of 
that line. 

On September 8. 1948. Oeneral Bodges ac¬ 
cepted the surrender eouth of the tblrty^ 
elghth. By that time Russia had occupied 
all of North B!hrea and hamedlataly banned 
all travel between the two aonea. 

At Mdsoow in December 1945 the United 
Btatee, Great Britain, and Russia agreed that 
a tree government should be set up in Korea. 

Then Russia set about to sabotage the 
agreement. Bvery proposal for a tree deo- 
tloa throughout all Korea, Russia held an 
aieotlxm in North Korea, permitting only 
Oommunists to vote. It barred the Uhlted 
Natlcne Oommlsslon tcom entering North 
Korea. 

In September 1948, South Bhrea, contain- 
Ing two-thirds of the population of ell BaraSto 
held a tree election, osganlasd the Korean 
National Assembly, elected Syngman Rhee sg 
preddent and took over the reins from the 
United States military government. 

Bx SsptMhbir 1948, North Korea sat ixp 
the Democratic PeopleH Republic of Boorsa 
which was promptly recognued by Rusata. 
Russia then began to train Koresn military 
forces mads up largely of Qhluese Oommxu 
nists. 

KuxoD cAwnm 

In Deosmber 1948, the OezMrsl Asasmbly 
of the Uhlted Nattone dedarad the govemFi 
ment of South Korea the only lawfta gov- 
snunsnt in Korea. The vote wae IS to 6. 

Buasla rsported the withdrawal of all its 
troops by the snd of 1948. It left an army 
of eateUlte troops. The Uhlted States with¬ 
drew its troops in June 1949. 

There wen frequent sachaagaa of flxo and 
armed raids scross the thlrty-eightlL parallel 
untu June 88, 1950, when the Noa^ Ko¬ 
reans launohed an attack all along the line 
of Ihe parallel, etartlng the eggreeelcn which 
plunged the Uhlted States into another war. 

Against tremandoua odds wa drove the 
North Korean Rads back into Maanhurta. 


A month ago it seemed that we had won 
fraedom for Korea. We knew Busexa had 
incited the Invasion of South BUirea and 
armed It, but we nursed the vain hope that 
our victory would deter th em , for a while 
from further aggression. 

Then they unloosed the fifth baneman 
and supplied him with a vastOy supenor 
force to snare the united Nations in a death 
trap. 

Kore than 90 percent of those are Amer¬ 
ican hoys. What is the obligation of our 
leaders toward those boys? Is their loyalty 
in this oriais owed first to the United Na- 
turns or to the Uhlted States? Our natural 
impulse IB to say. Use every weapon we 
have to save them from death or capture, 
iraer Boao BABBB 

That meane, of course, authorislsg BCao- 
Arthur to bomb the enemy’s supply bases m 
HSnohurla and to use the atom bomb if he 
thinks It advisable. Mhybe It would be silly 
to use the bomb in Koorea, but it oould 
hardly be sillier than to tell Manarthur to 
stop the Beds but not to bomb their rear. 

Attlee, the head of a Soouliat government, 
seconded by Pleven, the head of a Socialist 
government, has come here to persuade Tru¬ 
man, who has led ua along the road to 
BOouJlam, not to do snylhing to the Chinese 
Beda which might incite the Russian Beds 
to start a war. 

^niey have already started It. If we come 
to Russia’s terms on SGorea, they may stop It, 
but that would be surrender on our part and 
merely would postpone the day of final reck¬ 
oning. 1 see no chance lor world peace until 
OaoDomuzust Russia either wins world dom¬ 
ination or is so soundly defeated that her 
people will renounce oommunism snd liqui¬ 
date Its apostles. 

What do the Amsocioan people want to do 
gbout It? An. overwhelming majority of 
them tpmt to protect thoee boys with every 
lesooEoe at our ooxmnand. 

soxixi wsE Goicara 

It may mean total war—but thatb coming, 
anyway. It may mean temble retaliation. 
It may mean universal military training. It 
wiu mean greatly inoreasad taxaa. Zt will 
zneim Moral oontroil over most of our human 
and material reaourose. We era wUling. Wa 
are ready. Wa are not afraid. 

That Is. most of ue are wUUsg and ready, 
unfortunately there are aoma groups enjoy¬ 
ing liberty In this oountry who stlU favor 
appeasement of Rueata. A fbw of them hope 
for Buman vlotory. 

Since Ohinese Oommunlsta entered the 
battle these groups have held more than a 
hundred rallies in weabington, in Nsw York, 
in BdUywood, demanding that the United 
NaticBS get out of Korea, demanding that 
the united States reverse its foreign pdlioy, 
demanding. In effect^ that we let oommunism 
have Its way. 

Tliese groups are a threat to our ctvillaa- 
tlon. They am a menaoe to the gttieral wel¬ 
fare. They are serving Rustfa and betraying 
thia oountey* 

There la no plaoe for them in this land. 
This is no time for traltars or their fellow 
travelers. We know wlm they are. We know 
their apologists In our own Ckivemment. 

icmR BKDY noon 

we naed to Shut the door against them, 
wa need to tenet out their aldara and abet¬ 
tors. We need to qpen every record in the 
State Depertasent to eapoee the OMamnnlsts 
onourRederslpsyrolL R Senator lioCUaxsT 
hse dons Ui 0*>t<'wg else he has ^ eiear 
that aomeoDS In wesblagton is afraid of what 
the Tooords might ehow. 

The Senafcs tnveetlgatLon to dcteot alleged 
Oommunlsta in Qovmmiint aervloe waa 
rigged to protect them rather than to eipaae 
them. The peopXa zapudlaeM that whtte- 
wath by defeating Senator Trunros. Now It 
Is up to the people more forcibly than ever. 


They should tell the Oongreas to outlaw 
communism, to throw fellow travelers out of 
Gkiveminent jobs, to punish as aeditlonlsti 
those who advocate violent overthrow of our 
Government. 

They should assure the patnotio men who 
occupy the pulpits of the country that pa- 
rubioners will no longer suppcnrt the pul¬ 
piteers who counsel oompltence with Russia 
m the name of either pamilsm or religion. 

Parents Should no longer send their boys 
and girls to odUeges and universities where 
m the name of aeademio freedom, intellec¬ 
tual oratikpots seek to deatroy faith In our 
ooDStitutiasisl Government snd m the integ¬ 
rity sad virtue of our demcoratu) phlloaopby. 
nuDOic mat ckomhkji 

Unless we as individual Americaaas do these 
things, our fundamental dtadSls of freedom 
will erumhla and fSU or become the plant 
forums for the apostles of Buman dictator¬ 
ship. 

Then we. too, hks the people of the captive 
natiODB behtTid the lion curtain, shall be¬ 
come the helpless slaves of the Krtmlin, sub¬ 
ject to the orders of the Amemoan oomnus- 
saiB, deprived of our p roperty, of our sufCrage, 
of our free speech, of our cbanoe even to 
know the truth. 

This Is a living danger to America whlSh 
can be dispelled only if we sot with courage 
and IntalJxgence and make known to our 
laadera that it Is the purpose of Amenca to 
fight for individual freedom, not only here 
but throughout the world. 

You have neglected your rights as a eitiaen. 
Raiplay then or you will lose your freedoms 
evenltuOIy. If you lose your domestio free¬ 
doms you won't be happy m your job and 
you can’t enjoy your material proAta. 

If we lose the struggle with Russia you 
won’t be running your present buetoess, but 
you will be doing things the PoUiburo of 
the A tr isi rl o a n, Soviet tsUs you to da 

iror xoo rxdSAiawv 

The kind of speech I have made here does 
not please me any mote than it doea yotu 
I have beard speakers say that criticism cf 
our Govsmment and even of Russia should 
stop; that we have a beautSfuI world snd 
should be talking about our UesslngB faostead 
Of our dangers. 

I cannot agree with them. 1 do not 
it is war moogerlng or unfair politics to lay 
the facts on the table and Inttt]^ them 
fairly and honestly. Ubless the people are 
inf onned they cannot sot inteUlgintly and 
unlese they are Intcroa ted they wlU not act at 
all untU It is too late. 

Your American ettlaenahlp Is the finest 
aharter of human freedom known to 
Ubless you cherish and egerdse It you de- 
■e^ to lorn your freedoms. 

Bvery one of ui. whether enmlover or aim* 
ployee, is a soldier In the line, defending our 
farm of government our , 

There li no territory behind the lines, 

Tbto is a great land m which we Uve. Let 
eadh of us do his part to keep It ftee. 


EStorid Rrom A. Jutdion Gtj (Onk.) 
Haw 

acmiBKiisf Of TmuKSB 

HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 

or ouoog. 

mvBEwmsacigvgnam^ 

WedaiMiaii, XMeemter U, X9B0 

Ur. xUfiWOBlS. ICr. QpMk«r, nck* 
der leave to extend my xemarks In ttie 
Appendix of the Bxooio). X wlfib to indude 
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the following editorial from the Junction 
City (Oreg.) Times of December 7, 1950: 

A farmer settled in raw country. Over a 
period of years lie built up a good farm, built 
good barns, equipped it well, and ridded out 
all the weeds and brush, even to the wild 
mustard in the fields. He acquired position 
and prospered, and also a few holdings in 
another part of the county 

But as the years went by, he began to 
spend more and more of his time telling the 
other farmers how they should run their 
places, what organizations they should be¬ 
long to—in fact, it got to the point that he 
began criticizing his neighbors’ fences, live¬ 
stock, machinery, and even the way the chil¬ 
dren acted. He even began trying to settle 
ail the neighborhood quarrels—his way, of 
course. 

The sad part of the story is that by his 
eagerness to be all things to all men he let 
Ins own place go down, the neighbor’s scrub 
stock got to running with his good herds and 
due to hard-luck stories, he gave away much 
of his good seed corn. After a long senes of 
borrowing funds against future crops he 
found himself heavily in debt, his family dis¬ 
satisfied and even the hired help finding 
fault, careless in their work and indifferent 
to Ills plans. 

Meantime a Johnny-come-lately had come 
into the picture and was not only running 
a pretty big place himself, taut leasing or 
otherwise taking over the operation of many 
other smaller outfits in the county and 
nearby. There was much distrust of this 
newcomer—both his methods and the way 
he treated his help and his attitude toward 
hxs neighbors was open to suspicion. It be¬ 
came increasing apparent that he was out 
to grab everything worth grabbing by fair 
means or foul. And the question all of the 
neighbors were asking was “What’s the old 
pioneer going to do—take care of his own 
place and bring it back to its former good 
condition, or just go on as he is and still try 
to out-fox this newcomer, and maybe lose 
everything seeing as how his own folks don’t 
altogether trust his good intentions 
anymore." 

The problems of nations are just the 
problems of people, multiplied in size taut 
basic in principle. 


Farsighted Leadership Needed To Restore 
Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. E.C.GATfflNGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of December 5,1950: 

We Are Already at War, and Our Job Is Not 

To Preserve Peace but To Restore Peace; 

It Takes Farsighted Leadership, a Sound 

Plan, and Plain, Ordinary Guts 

The world situation would not seem so 
confusing if people would quit speculating 
about the grave risk of war and accept the 
fact that war began on June 27, when the 
United Nations moved against Red aggres¬ 
sion in Korea. 

The problem now is how to win that war 
and restore peace. 


That demands a plan and the will to see 
it through. 

First, there should be no more talk of 
peace overtures to Moscow until the free 
world can talk to Russia on terms of mili¬ 
tary equality. 

Immediate mobilization of all of Ameri¬ 
ca’s resources of war is therefore necessary. 

All of our foreign-assistance programs 
should be consolidated into a rearmament 
program, from which these nations unwill¬ 
ing to accept that formula and make reason¬ 
able contributions to it would be eliminated. 
This v/ill separate the dependable from the 
undependable among our allies. 

Spam and Western Germany should be in¬ 
vited to join m the defense of Western Eu¬ 
rope on a basis of absolute equality without 
further quibbling. The urgency of the sit¬ 
uation Will not permit any more pussyfoot¬ 
ing on these issues. 

The manpower of these two countries is an 
absolute must. 

In Asia, our wartime relationship with the 
Chinese Nationalist Government should be 
restored, so that the 500,000 troops in For¬ 
mosa will be available for any emergency. 
Japan should be rearmed and included in 
anti-Ccmmunist alliance with Nationalist 
China, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, the 
Philippines—^and India and Pakistan, pro¬ 
vided they want to go along 

We should pull our forces out of Korea 
unless they ca.n bs reinforced and prepare 
to meet Russia on grounds more advanta¬ 
geous to us If Moscow insists on a military 
show-down. 

Russia may not want that. 

She may have been getting away with a 
colossal bluff. 

But we can’t afford to call that bluff until 
we are prepared for the worst, if that is what 
it has to be. 

To be so prepared, everything must be 
subordinated to a supreme mobilization 
effort. 

The requests Britain is making for a share 
in our stockpiles of strategic goods should be 
entertained only where they will not inter¬ 
fere with our own rearmament program, and 
then only to the extent that they will con¬ 
tribute directly to a common defense pro¬ 
gram, Business as usual cannot be main¬ 
tained m the face of the present threat to 
civilization. 

The free world has enough manpower to 
withstand this threat, if it is mobilized, 
trained, and armed. It has most of the 
world’s steel and oil and capacity for indus¬ 
trial production. 

All that it lacks is determined, far-sighted 
leadership, a sound program, and plain, ordi¬ 
nary guts 

We must look to the Truman-Attlee con¬ 
ferences to produce these things if peace is 
to be restored. The President can count 
upon the wholehearted support of the Amer¬ 
ican people in insisting on such a plan. 


Speak Out, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayj December 13,1950 

Mr. BEALL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include an editorial 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., December 13, 1950: 


Speak Out, Mr President 

The country hopes that the meeting at the 
White House this morning will dissolve the 
cloud of indecision under which we are 
living 

The meeting has been called by the Presi¬ 
dent, and it is a biparlisan meeting. Its pur¬ 
pose IS to help the President make up his 
mmd on the declaration of a national emer¬ 
gency It IS the culmination of a series of 
meetings which the President has been hold¬ 
ing this week with his advisers. 

Why a proclamation? 

There is no point in rearguing the question 
whether we should or should not have gone 
into Korea. We are there Maybe we shall 
stay. Maybe we won’t. But whatever the 
decision reached on that point by arms or by 
policy, the day of calling our current enter¬ 
prise a police action is long since over. 
Practically the whole of our fighting force is 
engaged in this single and far from success¬ 
ful operation. Yet the aggression which took 
us into Korea is only one element in the ap¬ 
pallingly perilous situation that confronts 
the free world. 

The free world is all but unprepared to 
meet this peril. For 6” months, this country 
has talked rearmament and done very little 
to rearm. It is 20 months since the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Yet the North 
Atlantic community has still to begin to 
erect those defenses which it was the purpose 
of the North Atlantic Pact to bring into 
being. 

In the nations of Western Europe, as in 
this country, it has been talk, talk, talk, so 
far as the actual preparations for defense 
are concerned. 

But while the talk has been going on, and 
as though time to prepare were limitless, 
dangerous things have been happening to 
our domestic economy. For the talk has 
stimulated a boom—not the kind of boom 
which comes with a big defense effort, but a 
purely civilian, comfort-loving boom. New 
houses, television sets, household refrigera¬ 
tors. New cars. Luxuries in incredible va¬ 
riety. It has been a nervous and apprehen¬ 
sive boom, caused by people who, when 
anxious, obey their reflexes and think first 
of themselves. 

This boom has clogged our factories. It 
has driven up wages. It has driven up prices. 
To sum it up, at the very time when heads 
should be steady and the economic machine 
should be kept as stable as possible, we find 
ourselves in a sharply rising inflationary 
spiral. 

This inflation would be bad enough if the 
prospect were peaceful. With the grim pros¬ 
pect which actually confronts us, it is tragic. 

To sum up, the 6 months since the fight¬ 
ing started in Korea—when Mr. Bernard 
Baruch called for a swift application of war¬ 
time controls—have been 6 months of fren¬ 
zied productive activity in this country, de¬ 
voted largely to the production of things 
other than those we need most. 

No one can look seriously at the situation 
of this country today without admitting that 
things have gone badly wrong—and that 
strong medicine will be needed to put us on 
the right track. 

Nor can there be much doubt as to the 
nature of the medicine. There must be 
powerful direction from the center. Volun¬ 
tary action will not do. If we are to re¬ 
arm—and all-out rearmament now offers the 
only hope of peace—we need price controls. 
We need wage controls. There must be the 
power to allocate materials, the power to 
allocate manpower. First things must be 
put first. 

The President already has almost all the 
power to act that he needs. He has an 
arsenal of powers left over from World War 
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II. He has other powers speci35cally dele¬ 
gated to him by Congress this fall. 

But he does not have quite all the powers 
that he needs—or at any rate is not sure of 
them. To he sure of them, he must first 
proclaim what is no more than the truth, 
namely, that there exists a state of national 
emergency. 

But over and above this technical reason 
for making the proclamation there is an¬ 
other and still more important reason. He 
owes it to the people. He owes it to them 
as proof that his own mind is made up. He 
owes It to them to declare unmistakably that 
the period of the cold war is over, and that 
the one hope of averting a third world war 
IS to settle down now to the task of build¬ 
ing the defenses of the free world and build¬ 
ing them well. 


Letter From Frederick Brack, of 
Norwalk, Conn. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter dated Decemloer 9, 1950, which 
raises some very interesting questions 
and which I feel will interest my col¬ 
leagues. The letter follows: 

Norwalk, Conn., December 9, 1950* 
Hon. Antoni N. Sadlak, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sadlak: First of all permit me 
please to congratulate you upon your re- 
election to office, for I believe that you are on 
the job truly doing your best in the interest 
of the people you were elected to serve. 

Please also accept my thanks for the books 
I received from you on the Utilization of 
Farm Crops about hearings before subcom¬ 
mittees some of which I read with Interest 
and much concern. 

Frankly speaking I am amazed at the great 
volume of all these hearings, time and money 
spent in putting It all into book form print 
and so forth, and then we fall to get any 
apparent result or benefit. 

Of what good are all these hearings if the 
remedy Is not applied at the source to bring 
about the desired and just improvement in 
the Interest of all the people? 

According to all reports food in general has 
never been more plentiful and yet the cost 
Is the highest and still rising. 

Just today, Saturday, December 9, when we 
did our weekly shopping in one of the large 
First National stores, where prices are sup¬ 
posed to be as low as anywhere, top of round 
meat was $1.09 per pound. Porterhouse 
steak was 97 cents per pound, Lamh chops 
were $1.09 per pound. Slice of ham was $1.20 
per pound. Eggs were 83 cents a dozen. 
Coffee was 79 cents per pound. Butter was 
73 cents per pound. Nearly all the fish is ex¬ 
pensive, and so it Is with most everything 
else. 

We have been reading and hearing a lot 
about Government action to correct all this 
for a long time now, but we fail to see and 
experience any improvement. 

In my humble judgment there is too 
much pussyfooting in placing the responsi¬ 
bility where It belongs and applylifg the 
remedy. It would be a blessing to our rep¬ 
resentatives in office and to our people as a 
whole If a law were passed to do away with 


lobbying in Washington, D C., as soon as 
possible and let our Representatives do their 
own thinking, in the interest of all our 
American people, instead of selfish interests, 
some of which we read about occasionally. 

It is like in the United Nations meetings. 
One nation has applied the veto 47 times, 
calls us war mongers and will not agree to 
anything in the interest of world peace. The 
Second World War ended over 5 years ago 
and we all now know that because of the 
Russian attitude it has and still is costing 
the American people billions of dollars in 
taxes to pay for it all the world over with no 
end in sight. 

Can’t the diplomats and particularly our 
own representatives in Washington see the 
hand writing on the wall? 

I pray to God that some of our represent¬ 
atives will have the vision and courage to 
immediately do something about putting 
our house of state in order first and then 
give the Russians just 1 week to decide 
whether or not they will cooperate in the 
best interest of all the nations. If they will 
not, then I say, Stalin and his gang deserve 
what Hitler and Mussolini got and the sooner 
the better, to get this world mess cleaned up. 

Unless this action is taken, I fear Lenin 
and Stalin’s hopes that the United States 
will spend itself into destruction, will truly 
come to pass, for we are very much on the 
way to it right now. 

Who is responsible for the present war and 
allowing ship loads of war material to Red 
China, resulting thus far in the killing of 
over 6,000 of our boys in Korea and the 
placing of over 20,000 in hospitals? 

Whoever is responsible, deserves to be 
placed in the front firing line in Korea, for 
they surely are not sincere Americans who 
believe m the Golden Rule. 

All my business and professional friends 
feel just as I do and wonder why the pro¬ 
crastination at the helm. 

I wish it were possible for everyone from 
President Truman all the way down the line 
to read this letter, for I believe it to be the 
feeling of the great majority of our people. 

Very truly yours, 

Frederick Brack. 


The State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include an excellent letter from a con¬ 
stituent of mine on the state of the 
Union: 

Walden, N. Y., December 8,1950, 
Hon. Katharine St. George, 

Goshen, N, Y. 

Dear Mrs. St. George: Because it is an old 
American custom for the President of the 
United States to present at each opening ses¬ 
sion of Congress a message on the state of 
the Union, I feel that we, the people who 
are the blood and bone and sinew of Ameri¬ 
ca, we, the people who live in little houses 
along the little streets should address our 
Congress assembled on the state of the Union. 

Our streets in our little towns don’t end 
any more at the city limits; they keep right 
on going into Europe and Asia and even the 
Far East. That’s a long Way. Some of us 
in our town find it a little hard to b^eve 
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this is really true. America itself is so much 
wider than our lives—the whole world, we 
can’t imagine. And so we may seem reluc¬ 
tant to accept all the responsibilities that 
come with broadening horizons. But you 
Members of the Congress on the Hill in Wash¬ 
ington, you can see how far our streets really 
extend, how close our future is linked to the 
world. This is your great responsibility. 
Here of all places there is no room for petty 
politics. 

Never in our history have we had such 
magnificent opportunity for great leader¬ 
ship; never have we had such a need for 
men who can and will rise to statesmanship. 
If the people along my street in our town 
are reluctant to accept this great responsi¬ 
bility it is because we are confused by all the 
plans and counterplans—^the claims and 
counterclaims. We are not little unimpor¬ 
tant people—^no people on earth are any 
more. But some of the problems have be¬ 
come so big, so involved that we can’t un¬ 
derstand them. 

We do not understand why with all the 
food and all the money and all the help we 
have given scores of countries overseas we 
have failed so miserably to win their friend¬ 
ship. We can’t understand why the United 
Nations is so disunited in action. We do not 
understand why there is so much scornful 
talk of communism in America and yet no 
laws against it. Why we should spend lives 
and billions to stop communism and yet go 
out of our way to appease its leaders around 
the conference table. 

We can never inspire the confidence of 
other nations. We can never expect them 
to believe in us until we know what we 
believe ourselves. We can never hope to 
lead the world toward peace until we cease 
running in all directions. 

Is it any wonder that the people in our 
town are confused? What is America’s for¬ 
eign policy, where has it gotten us? We are 
tired of hearing your endless reasons why 
the world is torn apart. If the Congress 
knows the reasons, then let’s have an end 
of them. We’re tired of politics, indecision, 
vacillation. We want positive productive 
peace. 

We have tried compromise and politics 
and diplomacy for a long while, now is the 
time for decision; for statesmanship and 
leadership. The people in our town, along 
our streets, tired as we are, still believe with 
all our hearts in America, in democracy and 
in you, our representatives in Congress. 

The state of the Union, we are told, is 
linked with the state of the world. If this 
is true, it is rather obvious, it is not good. 
The hour has come for Congress to accept 
its full responsibility. 

The State Department needs an imme¬ 
diate cleansing. Prom the Secretary of 
State to the bottom of the ladder a clean, 
sweep should be actuated; thus, we the peo¬ 
ple of our little town respectively present our 
message on the state of the Union. 

With best personal regards, I remain 
Respectfully yours, 

Robert B. Houghtaling. 


No Heart for the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OE 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATTVilS 

Wednesday, Demm^ 13,1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend w remarks in the 
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Rscorb, I Include an editorial by C. A. 
Hummel, editor of the Jeffersonian, a 
weekly newspaper of Jeffersontown, Ky.; 

No Heart for the Taxpayer 

Another one of those ‘'higgest” has been 
chalked up for Texas. This time it’s the 
biggest profit—a profit of nearly $60,000, on 
surplus war material purchased from the 
Government for just $6.89. An east Texas 
farmer was the lucky speculator who put it 
over on Uncle Sam’s agents for disposing of 
surplus property. 

Looking over the surplus property list for 
bargains, the farmer noticed that bids wer© 
being asked on 16S aircraft computers. Sup¬ 
posing aircraft: computers would be small 
cardboard computers that might be useful 
in calculating land areas, he bid a little less 
than 5 cents apiece, for the lot. His bid of 
$6 89 accepted, he telephoned the San An¬ 
tonio depot to send his purchase by parcel 
post. 

But, to his amazement, he found that he 
had become ov;ner of 168 unused electric fire- 
control instruments, technically known as 
parallax computers, which had cost the Gov¬ 
ernment about $7,200 each. Protesting that 
he did not want the property, he was told 
that he would have to go through with the 
bargain. And he did, though it cost him 
$4,000 to have his stock of computers crated, 
stored, and then shipped to his farm. 

In business now, with a heavy inventory 
of what could become rather dead merchan¬ 
dise, this trading farmer turned to Uncle 
Sam agam as a prospective customer. And 
why not, since Uncle is about the biggest 
user of those contraptions? His letter to the 
Air Force in Washington brought, within a 
few days, officers from Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to take a look at the merchandise. 
Why yes, they were interested and a trade 
was made, with Uncle Sam's representatives 
agreeing to buy the computers for $63,000. 
And this time a bargain it was for “Uncle 
Shylock.” The pesky things had cost the 
Government $600,000 when bought the first 
time. 

Talk about a big corporation having no 
heart. Where is the heart—not to mention 
the mind—of big Government? 


Souvenirs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I ask permission 
to include therein an editorial entitled 
^‘Souvenirs,*' which appeared in the Palm 
Beach Post-Times on December 7, 1950, 
and which editorial was written by Hon. 
Charles Francis Coe, the editor and pub¬ 
lisher of said paper. 

It v/ill be recalled that Mr. Coe re¬ 
ceived national recognition and an award 
from Freedoms Foundation, Inc., for the 
most constructive and outstanding edi¬ 
torial of the year 1949. 

The following editorial enjoins upon 
us the duty of taking an inventory of our 
national assets and to reexamine the 
fundamental principles of Americanism: 

Souvenirs 

There comes a time in the lives of men 
and nations when the attic must be ran¬ 
sacked, old trunks cleaned out, trash of the 


years discarded to make room for new ac¬ 
cumulations. In his front page cartoon 
of today Llr. Enright portrays Uncle Sam 
in the process. 

Deep in the dust of our history he digs up 
an old banner. Coiled on the face of the fiag 
is a rattlesnake and the inscription is “Don’t 
tread on me.” That v^ras a message served op¬ 
pressors by our early Americans. That was a 
fan* warning, fairly given, and nobly support¬ 
ed. That passed into our sacied archives, a 
souvenir of its times, a milepost of human 
dignity, a clarion call to the souls of free men 
in the making. As the fruits of its thinking 
spread, people became accustomed to the 
warning, rather than consecrated to the sub¬ 
stance which enabled that warning. Having 
struck true richness of gold, they ceased 
mining, leaving it to the natural forces to 
wash the gold from the lode into their palms. 
Slowly the gold of liberty bogged in the 
inertia of a heedless, busy people. 

Now comes the threat to all of the gold m 
freedom. Now Uncle Sam, marshaling his 
assets by a review of history, comes upon a 
souvenir resounding indeed. He rediscovers 
in the attic of history that which never was 
and never can be, safely called a relic. The 
price of liberty is constant vigilance. Mil¬ 
lions for defense but not one cent for tribute. 
A house divided against itself * * *. In 

union there is strength. Don’t tread on me. 
These were never cliches. They attracted 
an emptiness through repetition of a parrot- 
like nature in the gesture of the elementary 
schools, but actually they were and are preg¬ 
nant with continuing liberty for these States 
united- It is well that we review the past, 
assort the treasures of our trove, renew ac¬ 
quaintance with the rugged virtues which 
sprouted and nurtured our homeland. It is 
well, indeed. 

Nothing else will preserve us. Nothing else 
will suffice as warning against the predatory 
forces intent upon our destruction. Nothing. 
These are the simple virtues of free men. 
These are the fortifications behind which 
grew freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
habeas corpus, the secret ballot, government 
of, for, and by the people. These are America. 
That which blatantly bellows from a bureau¬ 
cratic bedlam is not America. That which 
sings a litany of lost energy, shrivelled am¬ 
bition, innocuous inertia, something for 
nothing, that is not America. The preach¬ 
ments of a villainous departure from the firm 
and rugged precepts of our origin are proving 
traitorous. The record speaks eloquently for 
itself. 

We are one of two things. Either we are 
Americans in the spirit and the flesh or we 
are wanderers into realms strange to Ameri¬ 
cans and repugnant to every impulse which 
made Americans. Uncle Sam does right well 
to lift from his treasure chest souvenirs of 
his own historic past. Nowhere else will he 
find the things which birthed, clothed, and 
fed him from the first cry of newborn human 
freedom, to this dire challenge to the blood 
of all who trod before us that he might 
grow great. 


Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to a very objective and compre¬ 
hensive statement made by Mr. Edward 
Hilliard, an investment banker and 
broker in the city of Louisville. Mr. Hil¬ 


liard has for years been a serious 
dent of fiscal matters. His remarks 
which follow v/ere delivered on Novem¬ 
ber 29 in Louisville, Ky., before the Har¬ 
vard Business School Club of Kentucky. 
In these days when our national well¬ 
being and security are threatened not 
only by war but also by economic col¬ 
lapse due to inflation, Mr. Hilliard’s ob¬ 
servations are most timely. I recom¬ 
mend the study of Mr. Hilliard’s views 
by every Member of the House. His 
remarks follow: 

Inflation 

(By Edward H Hilliard) 

The United States has the disease of infla¬ 
tion in a big v^ay The value of the dollar 
has declined to 58 cents as measured in our 
purchasing power In the black mai'ket of 
Bombay it has apparently declined to 35 
cents. Unless we stop confusing the disease 
and its symptoms and start treating the dis¬ 
ease Itself, that value will certainly decline 
further. Emission of inconvertible money 
in the form of currency and bank deposits 
is the disease. In the last 11 years, largely 
by selling Government bonds to banks, we 
have increased our currency from $7,000,- 
000,000 to $28,000,000,000 and spendable bank 
deposits from $50,000,000,000 to $160,000,- 
000,000. 

Next to war, inflation is the greatest trag¬ 
edy than can happen to a nation. War at 
its worst brings out some noble qualities in 
man—courage, loyalty, and generosity. In¬ 
flation is just the opposite. It makes honest 
men dishonest, destroys savings, life insur¬ 
ance, and pensions, makes saving wrong and 
spending right, makes speculators out of all 
businessmen, demoralizes our national econ¬ 
omy, and destroys the effectiveness of our 
war effort. In the present instance, inflation 
may readily result in our defeat by Russia, 

Inflation is not a general price advance. 
Price advance is merely one of the symptoms 
or results. As Webster says: 

“Inflation is a disproportionately and rela¬ 
tively sharp and sudden increase in the 
quantity of money, or credit, or both, 
relative to the exchange business,” coming 
among other ways, “in times of financial 
difficulty by governmental issues of paper 
money. ♦ ♦ * In accordance with the 

quantity theory of money, inflation always 
produces a rise in the price level.” 

In other words, inflation produces a decline 
In the value of money. 

Inflation is emission of money. Emission 
is the underlying cause of our trouble. De¬ 
cline in the value of money is merely the 
first of four results. The second is suspen¬ 
sion of specie payments and disappearance 
of the metallic money formerly used as a 
standard; third, further emissions of paper 
of necessity because depreciated paper will 
not buy what the Government needs; and 
fourth, the washout—^paper money becomes 
valueless or practically so. Emission, de¬ 
cline in value, suspension, further emis¬ 
sion and washout. Sometimes suspension 
precedes decline in value but the result is 
the same. 

History is full of examples. In 300 B. C. 
Lysias blamed the corn factors for price ad¬ 
vances just like Mr. Truman blamed the 
speculators here Diocletian in A. D. 300 
used price controls just as we do here. In 
France there was the John Law Mississippi 
Bubble and in England the East India Co. 
We had our colonial emissions and the con¬ 
tinental currency, the latter leaving the ex¬ 
pression “Not worth a Continental” when 
that currency went to zero. The Assignats 
of Prance in 1790, secured by real property 
at the rate of five to one, the best secured 
irredeemable paper currency ever issued, and 
its successor the Mandats, went out at zero 
in spite of the fact that “Just a little” was 
originally issued. There was the wild Aus- 
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trian inflation of 1811, and then Germany, 
Austria, Greece, France, and others (many 
of them two or three times) of this last 50 
years. Emission, decline, further emission 
suspension, washout. Dishonesty, increase 
111 racial tensions, destruction of the value 
of savings, insurance policies, endowment 
funds, the complete pauperization of the 
poor who always have the paper money when 
it becomes valueless. There were dozens of 
other trrgic results 

If inflation is so teinble, and there are so 
many examples in history, why do we stal'd 
for it*> For two simple reasons. First, we 
fail to distinguish between the disease and 
its symptoms. We ignore the tubercle that 
IS eating the lung and treat the cough. We 
continue the printing of money and pass 
laws about price controls Second, the early 
phases of inflation are pleasant. The emis¬ 
sion of paper currency puts prices up, stimu¬ 
lates trade, increases profits, increases in¬ 
comes faster than expenses, and makes every 
man think he is smart. Like the patient in 
the early stages of tuberculosis, the fever 
actually makes us feel better. But usually 
not for long. We here in this country may 
right now be passing out of this pleasant 
phase. Expenses are catching up with in¬ 
come for many people. Recently issued sta¬ 
tistics show that over one-third of the fami¬ 
lies in the United States are now drawing on 
savings for living expenses. Another symp¬ 
tom showing we are nearing the end of the 
pleasant stage is the confusion in high cir¬ 
cles between cause and effect. The emission 
of paper money forces prices up and forces 
businessmen to borrow money. Borrowing is 
a result not a cause but businessmen are now 
being charged with being the cause of infla¬ 
tion. Emission increases costs of Govern¬ 
ment itself and creates deficits. Emission is 
the cause, deficits a result. My guess is that 
we will shortly hear the historic charge that 
deficits cause emission. This confusion 
tends further toward the treatment of symp¬ 
toms. The disease itself is ignored and con¬ 
tinues on its progress. 

The fact that we have the disease Is incon¬ 
trovertible, We have had the emission—an 
immense increase in money. We have had 
the first effect—the decline in the value of 
our money. We have had the second effect— 
the suspension of specie payment and the 
disappearance of the metal we have always 
used as money. It is neither possible to 
convert our paper into gold nor use that 
paper as the means of purchasing gold at a 
higher price than the nominal conversion 
value. We are about to witness the third 
result—^further emissions because of war 
and the higher prices brought on by the 
earlier emissions. 

Will we have the fourth and last stage? 
We must immediately stop treating symp¬ 
toms and hunting Lodges, Further emis¬ 
sions will further depress the value of the 
dollar. We must stc^ these emissions as far 
as humanly possible. 

First. The Treasury Department should 
cease acting as an instrumentality for carry¬ 
ing out social objectives of any party. It 
should recognlsse that its duty is to ‘'Prepare 
plans for the support of credit of the United 
States’* as provided in the Statute of 1789 
under which It operates. The Treasury De¬ 
partment should openly and boldly come out 
against policies which are destroying the 
value of our money. These policies are 
primarily expenditure of money on objec¬ 
tives not connected with our war effort. 

Second, As a means of prevenUng further 
decline in the value of the dollar the United 
States Government should ration Itself as 
as its citizens, ft should Immediately 
stop spending and lending on objecUves not 
connected with our war effort. This reduc¬ 
tion in Government expenditures will cause 
some unemployment but that unemploy¬ 
ment will shortly be taken up by the war 


effort. Reduction in Government spending 
and lending will cause a reduction in demand 
by civilians for the very things which the 
Government must buy for our war effort. 

Third. In order to force further reduc¬ 
tions in civilian expenditure, excise taxes 
should be increased and broadened. 

Fourth. The market for Government 
bonds ainong individuals must be reestab¬ 
lished. So that as few bonds as possible 
need be sold to banks. Government bonds 
must be made more attractive to individuals 
both from the standpoint of safety and from 
the standpoint of return. Reduction of 
Government expenditure on nonessentials 
will tend to reestablish confidence in Gov¬ 
ernment bonds and other fixed income in¬ 
vestments. But that is not enough The 
in'iome on Government bonds must be in¬ 
creased to attract individual buying. Be¬ 
cause of the difficulties of raising the interest 
rates on Government bonds, tax exemption, 
as objectionable as that may be, should be 
offered to the holders of maturing “E,” 
“F,” and “G” bonds, who elect to extend their 
holdings and to purchasers of new offerings 
of letter and coupon bonds, with the provi¬ 
sion that no individual may hold more than 
a fixed amount of tax-exempt issues. 

Unless v;e recognize the magnitude of the 
crisis and start at once treating the disease 
of inflation at its source, this inflation will 
follow the course inflations have always fol¬ 
lowed. And what will that do to social 
security? How will that old man feel if you 
take away from him a social-security pay¬ 
ment of $1 that will buy a pound of beef 
and give him hack at 65 $1 that will buy 
1 ounce of beef? 

Penal Ipws about prices and controls are 
laws treating the cough while the disease 
continues its course. “In the battle be¬ 
tween printed money and price controls, 
printed money always wins.’* The value of 
our printed money will be determined by 
the financial policies of the United States 
Government, and not by price controls and 
penal laws. The value of our money is going 
down and penal laws about prices and con¬ 
trols will do no more good than they did in 
our revolution. As Pelatiah Webster said 
about paper money at that time— 

“It is not more absurd to attempt to impel 
faith into the heart of an unbeliever by fire 
or fagot or to whip love Into your mistress 
with a cow skin, than to force value into 
your money to penal laws.” 

The time is short. Next to joining our 
fighting forces, there Is nothing more patri¬ 
otic that a citizen can do than fight the 
policies that are now destroying the value 
of our money. It is up to us. 


Rights and Dangers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
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HON.E, C.GATHINGS 

OP ARKA29SAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, JDecemder 13 ,1950 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ruc- 
OED, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1956: 

Rights ami DMmmm 

The 16 amendments called the Bill of 
Rights were added to the Oonstttutlon of 
the Unit^ 3tates 159 years ago next Friday. 

They were framed and adopted to guaran¬ 
tee civil liberties—to protect a people who 
had known the tyranny of English kings from 
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arbitrary and tyrannical acts of their own 
new Government. 

As the anniversary nears, court decisions 
based on these amendments are raising grave 
questions as to the power of the people and 
their Government to protect the United 
States from traitorous acts of persons serving 
the interests of a hostile foreign power. 

The Supreme Court held yesterday that a 
witness cannot be punished for refusing to 
answer grand-jury inquiries about connec¬ 
tions with the Communist Party. This be¬ 
cause the fifth amendment says “no person 
* * * shall be compelled in any criminal 

case to be a witness against himself *’ 

Communist Party membership has not 
been made a crime. But the opinion writ¬ 
ten by Justice Black affirms that one admit¬ 
ting employment by the party, or intimate 
knowledge of its workings, might reasonably 
fear criminal prosecution under the Smith 
Act. 

This decision apparently means that 
courts, congressional committees, and Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, as well as giand 3 unes, 
cannot require persons to answer questions 
about Communist connections or activities, 
and that many persons facing contempt 
penalties for refusing to answer such ques¬ 
tions must go free if they claimed the right 
to avoid “self-incrimination.’* 

The Smith Act is the Federal law, making 
it a crime to teach or advocate violent over¬ 
throw of the Government, under which 11 
top leaders of the Communist Party were 
convicted in October 1949. 

Those convictions have been upheld by a 
New York Federal court of appeals in an 
opinion written by Judge Learned Hand. 
The case of the Communist Party leaders, 
who contend that the Smith Act denies lib¬ 
erties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, is 
now before the Supreme Court for final 
decision. 

Last week the same court of appeals, in 
another opinion by Judge Hand, set aside 
Judith Ooplon’s conviction for stealing Gov¬ 
ernment secrets and transmitting them to a 
Russian agent. 

“The guilt is clear,** that opinion said. 
But, it added, “the conviction cannot stand,’* 
for Miss Coplon was deprived of “due process 
of law”—another right guaranteed by the 
fifth amendment—when the FBI arrested 
her without a warrant and when the Govern¬ 
ment failed to prove that evidence used 
against her had not been obtained by wire¬ 
tapping. 

However, Judge Hand pointed out, it is 
within the authority of Congress to narrow 
In cases of espionage, sabotage, and other 
heinous crimes the legal protections by which 
Miss Coplon had profited. 

Somehow, we must find a way to preserve 
for loyal persons the liberties shielded by 
the Bill of Rights and at the same time safe¬ 
guard our country from the agents of a 
foreign enemy who would destroy all free¬ 
doms. That is an imperative challenge to all 
the wisdom good Americans can apply to the 
problem. 


Bromfield Sights Need for Reexammaiioii 
of Govemment 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RETOESEOTATTVES 

Wednesday, Becemto* IM, 1950 

Hr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing an article by one of my constituents 
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and my very good friend, Louis Brom- 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, it certainly is time for 
those in control of our Government to 
give to the people a clear picture of what 
IS going on. I join m the thoughts of 
Mr. Bromfield and many of the people 
it IS my honor to represent that our pro¬ 
gram is muddied, confused, and ineffi¬ 
cient. 

It is time for us to leaim the truth, 
not only of our foreign policy, but our 
own program as it affects the United 
States. 

Let us have a reexamination, forget 
politics, and prepare to defend the free¬ 
doms that have made this Nation great. 

The article follows: 

Bromfield Sights Need for Reexamination 
OP Government 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

Since Secretary of State Acheson has given 
us a new and rather meaningless word, *'re- 
examinist,” it might be well to give it some 
real meaning. 

In a gust of stilted British humor Mr. 
Acheson launched the word as a term of op¬ 
probrium, only to find that it became a word 
with overtones of common sense, intelligence, 
and respect. 

There is no doubt that the whole of our 
foreign policy* whatever that may be, will toe 
reexamined and the examination will proto- 
atoly run into the field of vasl expenditures 
for foreign relief of one kind and another 
which have toeen made during the past 4 
years. 

The citizens of the Nation are certainly 
entitled to know exactly how and where was 
spent some forty-three billions of their 
money and whether we should, as Mr. Tru¬ 
man proposes, continue to pour out such 
astronomical sums indefinitely. 

Certainly Congress should endeavor to find 
out how long we can afford such whole floods 
of outgoing dollars without sinking our own 
Nation. 

Congress should likewise reexamine the 
whole of the EGA which, since the announced 
departure of able Mr. Paul Hoffman as Di¬ 
rector, is rapidly congealing into a fixed and 
permanent organization of second-rate bu¬ 
reaucrats, all intent upon making a tempo¬ 
rary agency into a permanent affair which 
will keep them indefinitely on the stagger¬ 
ing Government payroll. 

We might reexamine the whitewashed 
Amerasia case and the Socialist government 
of Great Britain, supported by American tax¬ 
payers, while it blocks European defense and 
cooperation and carries on appeasement 
deals with Red China. 

But there is plenty of reexamination long 
overdue in fields outside the realm of for¬ 
eign policy. 

We, the people, through our Congress, 
might well ask what has ^become of the find¬ 
ings of the Hoover Commission, set up to 
bring some order into what is the biggest 
and probably the worst-run business in the 
world—-the TTnited States Government. ' 

It might also examine the question oi 
why, although the whole of the Nation is for 
greater economy in government, the number 
of Government employees continues to In¬ 
crease more and more rapidly. 

It might inquire why the number of pub¬ 
lic servants attached to Mr. Truman per¬ 
sonally and the White House has been quad¬ 
rupled, all at fat salaries several times the 
income of the average American family. 

Congress should certainly attempt to find 
out what became of another fifty billions of 
taxpayers' money which has gone to the 
Armed Forces during the past 4 years and 


why nothing has come of it but a general 
state of unpreparedness. 

It should ask why at the moment Army 
camps are filled with reservists and draftees 
sitting around with nothing to do while the 
Army goes on drafting men and calling up 
Reserves. It might go into the problem of a 
genuine unification and coordination of all 
the Aimed Forces. 

And Congress might well go into the delays 
and the dodges of the Department of Justice 
in following up the investigations of the 
Kefauver committee by active prosecutions, 
when actually interest in the race-track busi¬ 
ness extends right into the Department it¬ 
self. 

It might inquire into the resentment and 
anger of many big shots on the Democratic 
National Committee over the activities of the 
Kefauver committee. 

Some prominent Democrats, with a total 
lack of decency and morality, have bitterly 
claimed that the revelations of the Kefauver 
committee defeated their candidates in the 
recent election I think the people would be 
very interested to know just how much cer¬ 
tain figures in the present administration 
and the national Democratic organization are 
tied into the crime rings that function from 
one end of the country to the other. 

And Congress might well look into the 
Treasury Department and find out the truth 
or falsity of the reports of Governor War¬ 
ren’s committee in California that deals had 
been made on income taxes between criminal 
elements and employees of the Department 
of Internal Revenue. 

Apparently while the Justice Department 
and the Treasury Department have been 
combing small taxpayer’s accounts and those 
of reputable corporations and citizens, leaks 
in taxes from the criminal elements have 
piled up during the past 3 or 4 years of 
several million dollars. 

There is plenty to be reexamined in 
Washington. What kind of an administra¬ 
tion have we? Why does everything seem to 
be muddled, confused, and hopelessly in¬ 
efficient and even corrupt 

There is plenty to be “reexamined” in 
Washington and the new Congress has both 
the power and authority to do it. It seems 
certain that the great majority of citizens 
would like nothing so much as a good whole¬ 
sale reexamination of the whole degenerat¬ 
ing picture in Washington. 

Examined bit toy bit, it is a shocking pic¬ 
ture. 

Several Congressmen might well make 
great future capital and indeed whole careers 
simply toy bringing about more of the re¬ 
examination which Mr. Acheson attempts so 
gayly to laugh off. 


Railroad Retirement Pay 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

. Wednesday, Decernber 13,1950 

' Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include a speech made by 
.Thomas Stack, president, National Rail¬ 
road Pension Forum, Inc., at Cleveland 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, on Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1950. 

Due to unrestricted inflation during 
the past few years, which continues to 


reduce the purchasing pov er of the dol¬ 
lar, it becomes more evident every day 
that legislation should be passed by this 
Congress to increase railroad retirement 
pay to the great group of railroad men 
who have so faithfully carried on railway 
transportation so vital to the commerce 
of our country and its economic sta¬ 
bility. 

The need for such increase in railroad 
retirement is further pointed up by the 
action of the Eighty-first Congress in 
increasing social security by approxi¬ 
mately 75 percent for the other workers 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Stack's speech follows: 

Honorable Members of Congress, officers 
and members of the National Railroad Pen¬ 
sion Forum, ladies and gentlemen, my mes¬ 
sage tonight IS one of utmost impoitance, 
not alone to the railroad employees of the 
Cleveland area, but to this Nation’s rail 
workers, in discussing some of the defects 
of our lailroad retirement system and what 
we are attempting to do to remedy same. 
So far you have been led to believe that 
we have a wonderful retirement set-up, with 
protection for ourselves and families from 
the cradle to the grave, and our Retirement 
Board has exemplified these statements with 
elaborate charts and figures showing bene¬ 
fits have been paid in the millions of dol¬ 
lars to railroad workers. Such statements 
are hard to understand or comprehend where 
the interests of the individual are involved 
and many of us labor with the illusion that 
we are paying for security that we and our 
families will one day enjoy. And, so you 
have never been informed of the many in¬ 
justices of our Railroad Retirement Act, 
solely because no one has ever pointed them 
out. 

The new social security law—H. R. 6000— 
was passed in the Eighty-first Congress and 
increased benefits under that act some 77 
percent, so that now the ratio of benefits 
eclipse that of our rail worker. In order 
to explain this remark, let us consider two 
men aged 60 years who work until they 
are 65 years old—one under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and another under industry 
covered by social security. The one under 
railroad retirement pays in tax 6 percent of 
his earnings—^matched by another 6 percent 
by the carrier, or a total of 12 percent of his 
earnings, while the one under social secu¬ 
rity will pay iy 2 percent of his earnings 
matched by another percent by his em¬ 
ployer, or a total of 3 percent, or 9 percent 
less than the railroad employee, and assume 
both men earned an average of $300 per 
month in this 5-year period, the railroad 
man would receive a pension of $24 per 
month, while the man under social secu¬ 
rity—if he had a wife also 65 years old—< 
would receive $120 per month. 

Now we know that insofar as the tax is 
concerned, both go into the Federal Treas¬ 
ury and the surplus, over the current pay¬ 
ments and administrative costs of both 
funds, are used by the Federal Government 
for current expenses. Both funds are equal¬ 
ly sound; tooth are underwritten toy the 
United States Government, and as long as 
we have a dollar, the Government will pay 
the obligation—^whether it be social security 
or railroad retirement. This should spike 
the theory of some, that our railroad retire¬ 
ment law has a superior financial structure. 

During the past year we have received 
some hundreds of letters from widows of 
employees asking us to check on their pen¬ 
sions; since they receive such small sums 
they could not believe same to be correct. 
Some were lawyers representing these wid¬ 
ows who spoke with ridicule of the act and 
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asked some information and advice. Let me 
advice tnat widows’ pensions are not laased 
on the same formula as retirement benefits. 
In the first place, they are based on earn¬ 
ings since January i, 1S37, and In the 
amount of $250 per month maximum. They 
aie arrived at by using a money factor de¬ 
termined by 40 peicent of the first $76 and 
10 percent of the remainder; this is in- 
cieased by 1 percent each year since 1937, 
which will amount to 14 percent January 1* 
1951. This amount is usually about one- 
third of the pension her husband would re¬ 
ceive, had he lived to get same, and is pay¬ 
able to the widow when she has reached the 
age of 65 years; hence when the Retirement 
Board advises those widows they are enti¬ 
tled to pension of $25 or $30 per month, they 
naturally feel something is wrong, which 
accounts for the deluge of letters on this 
subject. 

Let us reflect for a few minutes on some 
of these cases taken from our files. Here 
we have a Baltimore woman, widow of a 
railroad man who commenced service with 
the carrier in 1905 and died m 1941 while on 
the job. TTie Retirement Board advised 
that she was entitled to regular monthly 
payments of $30.64. However, they re¬ 
referred to section 5 of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act which piovides in substance that 
all she could receive was the amount in ex¬ 
cess of the total insurance benefits coming 
to her under social security, and they ad¬ 
vised her further that inasmuch as she 
would receive in her own right $23.71 from 
the social security her railroad-retirement 
benefits would be reduced to a monthly fig¬ 
ure of $6.93. To make matters worse, they 
reminded her that she had been paid a 
burial expense for her husband’s funeral 
and part of this would be deducted each 
month from her railroad-retirement check 
and that she would receive $4.34 per month 
until the funeral expense, which was con¬ 
sidered a loan, was satisfied. 

Case No. 2 covers a Chicago woman whose 
husband worked for the Railway Express 
nearly 60 years; he retired November 1949 
and died in March 1950. His pension 
amounted to $107 per month; she worked 
; under social security during the war and 
asice 1 for the lump-sum benefit—as s’-'e knew 
in the Eightieth Congress we had legislation 
passed to insure and guarantee each em¬ 
ployee that should they die before reaching 
retirement age their beneficiary would be en¬ 
titled to 4 percent of their earnings since 
January 1, 1937, to December 31, 1946. and 7 
percent thereafter—not to exceed $300 maxi¬ 
mum salary per month, which is the maxi¬ 
mum amount on which we pay tax. She 
was advised by the Board that since she was 
over 65 years old the lump-sum channel was 
closed to her; and they further advised that 
she was not entitled to the burial expense 
in view of Immediate benefits payable; as a 
matter of fact she had great difficulty in get¬ 
ting a loan to pay the funeral expenses, and 
afterward waited several months to get a 
reply from the Board on the many letters she 
wrote them on this subject. Finally, through 
the efforts of your forum she did get a reply 
that she was entitled to $34.89 per month— 
but again, there was a big BUT—because she 
was entitled in her own right to $21.43 under 
social security, this amount would have to 
be reduced from her retirement annuity and 
she would get $13.46 a month, under section 
5, paragraph G (2) of the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. So you can see that many of us 
are today paying for security we will never 
hope to enjoy unless the present act is ma¬ 
terially changed, I might say that our pres¬ 
ent retirement pensions average about $83 
per month, which will not suffice to meet the 
present economic conditions. 

While our Forum has only 6 bills in the 
House of Representatives and 2 bills pend- 
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lug in the United States Senate, there are 
43 bills on railroad retirement before the 
Interstate Committee of the House on which 
Bob Ceosseh from your Cleveland area is 
chairman. This gentleman, who poses as the 
friend of the railroad man, serves special in¬ 
terests and will not permit any hearings on 
this important legislation. By their works 
we should know them. It is to explain this 
gentleman's indifference to our much-needed 
legislation that I have today appeared m 
this district. To refresh your memory for 
the November election, while we are not 
political, we certainly must put into office 
those more favorable to our cause Letters 
and petitions have been sent to this man 
from all over the country, and even an 
acknowledgment was denied. 

In the Senate we again ran into similar 
difficulty with Senator Lucas, from Illinois, 
the Democratic whip, and Senator Paul 
Douglas, the subcommittee chairman, again 
serving special interests and refused to bring 
up railroad retirement in this session of 
Congress. The latter fortified himself with 
figures which to say the least were created 
by the application of the astrological slide 
rule that can increase or decrease to please 
the computer’s convenience and purpose and 
showed, while we have two and one-half bil¬ 
lions today in the reserve that the liability 
was close to $20,000,000,000, which, of course, 
would mean that everyone who had credits 
from the Retirement Act would demand same 
overnight and the railroads of the country 
would cease to exist. He concluded his re¬ 
marks with a threat, that should the act be 
liberalized the tax would have to be increased 
on the employer and the employee. Of 
course, no insurance company uses such 
methods in arranging their affairs. 

I would rather choose to meet those gen¬ 
tlemen with facts and one does not have 
to be a professor of economics at any Uni¬ 
versity to use those facts open to all rail¬ 
road employees. This act became effective 
January 1,1937’, with a tax of 21/^ percent on 
the employee, matched by a similar amount 
by the earner, and In the first 10 years of 
operation we paid an average tax of 3 per¬ 
cent, matched by another 3 percent by the 
railroads, and we accomplished in this time 
a repayment to the Federal Government of 
$500,000,000 loaned the retirement account 
to establish it during its infancy; we took 
on our pension rolls some 48,565 pensioners 
who never paid 1 cent into the fund and 
gave them a pension (many of those are no 
longer with us). It was a charity gesture 
on our part to help those poor souls; we 
shall never regret it. The great Lincoln at 
one time said, “God loves the poor, otherwise 
He would not have made so many.” In the 
first 2 years of operation we had the greatest 
influx of pensioners we ever had and ever 
expect to have and we put Into the reserve 
fund during this period almost $1,000,000,000 
on an aggregate tax of 6 percent (Just half 
of what we pay today) when we pay 12 per¬ 
cent or 6 percent by the employees and a 
similar amount by the carriers. Coupled 
with this though is the fact that we do not 
have an honest dollar in the country today; 
that is a dollar that would buy 100 cents* 
worth as it did in 1937, as inflation has given 
us 62 cents buying power on the 1960 dollar. 

The idea behind pensions is to give to 
faithful employees security so that they will 
not suffer from want in their declining 
years. Earlier retirement with adequate 
pensions would help prolong the life of 
many employees and give a little sunshine 
in our declining years; it would restore both 
hope and confidence to these already on pen¬ 
sion who are at present facing a very dark 
future. 

I just read an article that appeared In the 
Topeka Dally Capitol under date of October 
10, 1950, in which a statement was used by 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 


State of Kansas in which figures were broken 
down for the first 9 months of 1950 and 
showed there was collected in the Stete of 
Kansas under the Retirement Act $13,661,- 
876.87, while under social security, taxes were 
collected in the amount of $10,105,175 68; in 
other words while the output on social 
security was almost twice that of railroad 
retirement, there were moie taxes collected 
from those under railroad retirement than 
under social security m the State. 

We have today two very important bills 
pending befoie the House committee and 
companion bills in the Senate. One, H R. 
7063 by Democratic Congressman Overton 
Brooks from Louisiana to increase rail pen¬ 
sions 25 percent and companion bill by 
Langer in the Senate, S. 3134, for the same 
purpose. We have H. R. 4282 by Democratic 
whip Percy Priest from Tennessee, and com¬ 
panion bill S. 1379 by Johnson in the Senate 
to retire all employees at 60 years with 30 
years of service (not compulsory) and elimi¬ 
nate discrimination between male and female 
employees as exists at present. As stated be¬ 
fore, we have only 7 bills in the Senate 
and House, but there are 50 bills pending 
before that body—43 in the House and 7 in 
the Senate—all pertammg to increased bene¬ 
fits under our retirement system, put in by 
various Congressmen and Senators at the 
suggestion of their railioad constituents, 
which shows the keen interest manifest on 
this topic, as never befoie were so many 
bills put into the various committees of 
Congress on one subject—such as, railroad 
retirement. 

Early in the first session of this Congress 
in 1949 I went to Washington and tried to 
secure sponsors of our bills by those holding 
key positions with the administration. This 
accounts for the fact that many of our bills 
were sponsored by Democratic leaders. How¬ 
ever, it was called to my attention by one 
of our leading Senators that should we press 
for passage of our retirement bills while the 
social security bill, H. R. 6000, was pending 
we might be taken under social security. 
This gentleman showed me the Hoover Com¬ 
mission report in which it was recommended 
that both Federal civil service and railroad 
retirement be taken under the social secu¬ 
rity, and he advised mo he had a tentative 
agreement with the Federal employees that 
they would not press for action until the 
social security bill had passed the Senate. 
I asked this gentleman when he expected 
action on social security. He advised that it 
would pass the House m the first session and 
come to the floor of the Senate not later 
than March 15. On March 16, 1960, I was 
again back in Washington and testified be¬ 
fore the Senate Finance Committee holding 
hearings on the social security bill. I 
pointed out on this occasion the vast dis¬ 
crimination between proposed social security 
and railroad retirement system. So im¬ 
pressive were the briefs that a member of the 
committee—Senator Hugh Butler from Ne¬ 
braska, and former construction engineer for 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway, 
asked permission to put those bilefs in the 
Congressional Record during this period. 
Now social security passed the House in the 
first session of this Congress In 1949, but 
bogged down under the leadership of Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois, in the Senate. This man I 
used to call my friend was head of the policy 
committee of the Senate and Democratic 
whip, and It was under his leadership that 
the social-security legislation did not pass 
the Senate until August 17, 1960, and, of 
course, is now law. 

I was back again in Washington on August 
18 and made a desperate effort to get action 
on our bills, 1 interviewed some 116 Con¬ 
gressmen and 32 Senators favorable to .our 
cause, but I found the Congress in the ut¬ 
most confusion—with tax hills, appropriation 
bUls, omnibus biUs, Communist bills, and the 
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korean War scare taking the play away from 
all other legislation. To make matters more 
acute the House went into a senes of re¬ 
cesses with only a guard there to open and 
close the sessions every third day until the 
Senate completed its business the latter part 
of September. While the hope for action be¬ 
fore January 1 is slim, we are doing every¬ 
thing possible to secure hearings on our re¬ 
tirement bills after the November election 
so that we could get them on both floors of 
Congress before this Congress adjourns in 
December. It is a violation of democratic 
principles if we were denied the courtesy ex¬ 
tended to all Americans in this wonderful 
country of ours. 

I would like to state with authority tonight 
that 90 percent of our memberships comprise 
members of the various crafts of the Brother¬ 
hood and that only some of those leaders who 
instruct Grosser are opposed to us apparently 
on the grounds that we are mvading the held 
of labor. For 11 long years those who criti¬ 
cize us did nothing to remedy the situation, 
although they now admit many inequalities 
in connection with the act, but as far as they 
were concerned the retired woiker was the 
forgotten man and now with hp service 
they are trying to impress him with the great 
interest they have in retirement benefits. 
One of those leaders sent out 2 weeks ago 
a letter to his cohorts in which he tried to 
leave the impression that I was a racketeer. 
This man is the most despised labor leader of 
them all; he dictates to Grosser and to Doug¬ 
las. Never since the days of A1 Capone have 
we had a dictator and czar of this caliber— 
throwing his weight around Washington and 
hiding behind the skirts of politicians to de¬ 
prive you of just benefits and yet has im¬ 
pressed you as a friend. He voted himself 
$35,000 a year salary with a pension of 
$16,666.66, supplemented by a railroad re¬ 
tirement pension, and he does not have to 
wait until he is 65 years old to take it either. 
I had foui* sons in the service; one lost his 
life 111 France, to try to exterminate the dic¬ 
tators of Europe, and yet we coddle this 
third-grade student at home. 

In closing, dear friends, I want to impress 
upon you the sincerity of purpose behind 
this organization. We need a forum to pro¬ 
tect your interests and police pensions from 
here out. It is my wish that this organisa¬ 
tion shall continue to flourish many years 
after I am gone so that never again shall 
our railroad employees be singled out as 
guinea pigs for the experiments of the phi¬ 
losophers of socialistic ideas. I have 38 years 
of railroad service, 1 will be 60 years old next 
month; I have dedicated the rest of my life 
to this worthy cause. The Good Book tells 
us “No greater love hath a man than to 
give his life for his fellow man.’* I am 
doing God’s work in trying to help the poor 
railroad worker who individually is unable 
to help himself, I am not alone trying for 
the material success of the Forum, but look¬ 
ing forward to the great beyond when that 
Judge of Justice one day will say to me 
‘‘Come, you faithful of my people, possess 
the kingdom prepared for you.’* 

' I thank you. 


A Blisteriiisf Indictment of Politics as 
Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

EON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECrtOTJi: 

EN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 


letter written to me by Charles R Cliide- 
ster, of Torrington, Conn., wherein there 
is set forth what I believe to be a con¬ 
sensus of opinion shared by a majority 
of our citizens. 

In time of crisis “politics as usual*’ has 
no place. The fate of not only 150,000,000 
Americans is in the balance but the 
future of humanity may well depend on 
the strength of America. 

The letter follows: 

ToRRmcTON, Conn., December 7, 1950. 

Congressman Patterson: We have raised 
two generations of boys to be diplomatic 
pawns, political sacrifices, and American 
heartaches. They have known nothing but 
Government by emergency They have been 
indoctrinated with the thought and example 
of profligate spending, a never mind to¬ 
morrow we will take care of you. What is 
pathetic IS that the “We” were careful not to 
translate who “We” were. The administra¬ 
tion was going to be good enough to give the 
people back their own money, less of course 
the usual administration cut. 

The people of the country have been ac¬ 
cused of cynicism, and sophistication where 
the old Ideals of Americanism were con¬ 
cerned. Why shouldn't they be when their 
Government has adopted an attitude of 
“What’s in it for me” policy to obtain vote 
getting continuance in office? Buy the farm 
vote with subsidies; buy the labor vote with 
a Secretary of Labor who does not represent 
the entire working people of the country but 
only its pressure powerful unionized mi¬ 
nority; buy large portions of the general pub¬ 
lic by pubhc housing, public power, public 
medicine, extravagant public political pat¬ 
ronage. The question wasn’t whether it was 
good economics or good government, but how 
many votes will it deliver. 

I can understand why such Democratic 
figures as A1 Smith, Jim Farley, Jim Byrnes, 
Senator Byrd, and Raymond Moley quit 
active participation in the welfare party. It 
had become the captive of the Frankfort 
group of Socialists, the Pollyannas of the wel¬ 
fare state The group who could buy it for 
you wholesale. 

The administration followed the same line 
abroad and set up a world WPA; again it 
was added to our bill. Although we had a 
Monroe Doctrine for our side of the water, 
we ignored its basic concept m dealing 
abroad. The administration thought they 
could buy respect and friendship abroad. 
They didn’t predicate their help on any self- 
help quota. They used our money to sup¬ 
port and maintain a Socialist government in 
Britain, while the British traded our rehabili¬ 
tation goods to Russia. They agreed to de¬ 
molish factories in Germany so the Germans 
became less self-sufficient and needed more 
help. They supported factions to influence 
politics in France, Belgium, Greece, and the 
Near East. They only succeeded in ineffec¬ 
tive meddling that created ill-will that was 
capitalized upon by the Soviet. 

Did they succeed? Today we are still 
owed enough money from World Wars I and 
II to liquidate our own national debt. To 
those whom, they gave the most in money 
and war-torn dead, can we now depend? 
Look at the implied threat of England and 
France today to appease Red China or we 
Will not be able to stand with you. The 
same old tune of “your danger is in Europe; 
you should rearm us and fight for us there.** 

Can we afford to continue to impoverish 
our natural resources, to devaluate our dol¬ 
lar, to sacrifice our greatest asset of all—^the 
youth of our Nation—^to these leeches? Are 
we goioig to turn the other cheek again while 
iiMi are being slaughtered by the 
Ghto®3e Soviet—Mr. Acheson’s agrarians? 
Is the me-first appeal of Europe more press¬ 
ing than the lives of these men? Can we 
continue to fight a war, with one hand tied 
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behind us, waiting for tea diplomacy at the 
United Nations? The mothers of the boys 
in Korea don’t think so. 

A record of many years standing shows 
where Acheson and his crowd stand. They 
have deliberately misled the American peo¬ 
ple long enough. A policy from Moscow 
couldn’t have been more successfully con¬ 
fusing. Five months after the Korean war 
started our Commerce and State Depart¬ 
ments are still allowing materials econom¬ 
ically and aggressively important to Red 
China to be shipped to them. What con¬ 
stitutes treachery to our leaders? Are our 
elected representatives so blind and unin¬ 
formed as not to know this? Does the re- 
mams of our Korean Army have to fight not 
only Red China but the Commerce and State 
Departments, plus the political decorum or 
indifference of our legislators? 

President Truman has said that Acheson 
woula continue in office as long as he did. 
These are times when the confidence of the 
American people is essential to our preser¬ 
vation as a free country. If Mr. Truman 
ties his destiny with a man suspect, there 
are constitutional ways to dispose of both 
these men. It is past time for politics as 
usual. 

When Mr. Truman was voted full power 
to control wages and prices for an all-out 
defense effort, he chose to wait until after 
all major unions had their pay boost and 
until elections were over. This choice of 
political expedience over moral and economic 
necessity will saddle the coming generations 
of our youth with additional billions of 
taxes- Mr. Truman’s refusal to take advice 
on the qualifications and principles of some 
of his major political appointments has led 
to questionable and costly economic pro¬ 
grams Surely Mr. Truman is not an indis¬ 
pensable man if he persists in ignoring con¬ 
clusive evidence of treacherous associates. 

It is pathetic to note that the best qualifi¬ 
cations a man can have for a major admin¬ 
istration appointment is to be defeated by 
the electorate of some State where the voter 
has expressed no confidence in his ability. 
Let’s have more Americans in politics and 
less politics in America. 

Let’s make it plain by congressional action 
that the next country to go to war against 
us can expect no mercy during the war and 
no help or rehabilitation after it is over. 
liCt’s quit playing Uncle Sap. 

Charles R. Chidesteb. 


Psychological Attack 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, DecerrribeT 13,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the November issue 
of the Reader’s Digest by Constantine 
W. Boldyreff, a professor of Russian in 
the School of Foreign Service at George¬ 
town University, Washington, D. C.: 

We Can Win the Cold War in Russia 

(By Constantine W. Boldyreff with O, K. 

Armstrong) 

Despite the war in Korea and the certainty 
that the tyrants who rule the Soviet Union 
have a blueprint for further aggression, I 
believe that a major conflict with Russia is 
not inevitable. 

World war III can be prevented by an im¬ 
mediate and vigorous psychological attack 
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aimed at the enemy’s weakest spot—smol¬ 
dering opposition of the Russian people 
against their oppressors in the Kiemlin. De¬ 
spite two generations of indoctrination, de¬ 
spite the relentless efforts of the dread se¬ 
cret police to crush all hope of freedom, there 
IS bitter lesentment against Stalin’s slave 
regime. If that latent opposition can be 
aroused and organized, Stalin and his fel¬ 
low conspirators will not dare provoke v/ar. 
Once the opposition in Russia gets rolling, 
it can never be stopped. 

I write as one who has lived a life of active 
opposition to the Bolshevik regime After 
World War 1 my father, Lt Gen Vassily Bol- 
dyrefl, commanded the White Russian Army 
in Siberia resisting the Bolsheviks I was 
then a cadet My father was captured and 
liquidated. In 1930 I helped to organize the 
NTS (National Alliance of Russian Sohdar- 
ists), an underground organization secretly 
working in Russia today toward the revolu¬ 
tion we know must someday free our people 

V/e who have chosen freedom must warn 
that the democracies are fast losing the 
cold war. Many well-meaning people pre¬ 
sume, as did Trygve Lie, secretary-general of 
the United Nations, that if leaders of both 
sides will sit down together their differences 
can be settled by discussion and compromise. 
That is not true. Marxist communism is a 
militant, proselyting doctrine, based upon 
struggle. It carries inspiring promises, it 
creates zealots But it cannot permit liberty 
of thought or action, it cannot tolerate op¬ 
position. Therefore it can never be appeased. 
It must be defeated. 

Our need is to understand the enemy’s plan 
of campaign. Stalin wants war—but not for 
Russia now. He wants war to strengthen his 
position internally and bleed the United 
States white. Here in Stalin’s own words is 
the fundamental principle for Communist 
strategy of world conquest; “War leads to the 
weakening of the positions of capitalism in 
general. It approximates in its effect a pro¬ 
letarian revolution.” 

So Stalin has devised the diabolically 
shrewd plan to set the world afire with wars, 
fought by his puppets under Soviet-trained 
leaders, while keeping Russia officially neu¬ 
tral. By this means Stalin can enjoy all the 
privileges accorded honest diplomacy while 
his stooges stand in the United Nations and 
damn peace-loving peoples in barrages of 
propaganda aimed to win the underprivi¬ 
leged millions of the earth. 

That was the pattern in Korea. It will be 
the pattern in Formosa, where Stalin hopes 
to draw the United States into war with 
China. It will be the pattern in Germany, 
where American guns may blaze away not at 
Russians but at Soviet-supported Germans. 

Stalin does not fear the feverish arming 
of the United States, the diversion of man¬ 
power from normal production, the use of 
resources and the vast expenditures for im¬ 
plements of war. That fits his plan of bleed¬ 
ing the United States white. But one thing 
he does fear—a revolt of the Russian people. 

The masters of the Kremlin dread most a 
movement that will show their victims how 
to shake off Communist control. The 
Achilles' heel of Soviet rule has always been 
in Russia. Between 1921 and 1941 there were 
more than 30 revolts, rebellions, and active 
plots against the Bolshevik regime. Most of 
these, spontaneous and disorganized, wore 
doomed from the start. But they Indicated 
unmistakably the hatred of the people for 
their oppressors. 

When Hitler’s armies Invaded Russia In 
1841, the people greeted them as liberators. 
In less than 6 months millions of Russians 
surrendered to the Germans. By 1942 an 
organized anti-Bolshevik revolution under 
the leadership of Gen. Andrei Vlassov was 
on its way. But Nazi atrocities were more 
than even desperate anti-Communists could 
stomach, and the powerful force of Russian 


patiiotism switched fiom combating the 
regime to defending the homeland. After 
the war, hundreds of thousands of Russian 
prisoners of war and displaced persons re¬ 
fused to return to the Soviet Union. 

Today the people of Russia hate the Com¬ 
munist regime more than ever before. Vic¬ 
tory in World "War II brought no relief for 
them. Instead, life became more difficult. 
Authentic reports fiom the underground in¬ 
dicate the fury and intensity of lecent selec¬ 
tive purges, comparable m their violence to 
the bloody carnage oiganizsd in 1937“38. 
There are about IS.COO.GCO prisoners in con¬ 
centration camps; hardly a Russian family 
but has lost at least one member as a victim 
to Bolshevik cruelty. No one, not even 
party members and public ofScials, is free 
from the haunting fear of arrest. 

The people of the democracies need quickly 
to enlist these allies m the only campaign 
that spells sure defeat for communism—the 
war of ideas. These are the weapons we can 
equip them with; 

1. Active and open encouragement. 

Neither the size nor the significance of the 

Russians’ opposition to communism has been 
understood by the free nations Escapees 
from the Soviet Union are forced to live 
v/retched, hunted lives in Western Europe, 
Greece, and Turkey. The democracies have 
failed signally to encourage and to help these 
refugees. Yet they are passionate partisans 
of freedom—our best allies. Most of them 
have staked their lives to escape communism 
and will stake them again to destroy com¬ 
munism and liberate their enslaved people. 

Assurance should be given the anti-Com- 
munist forces within Russia that by every 
means their hands will be strengthened. 
Announcement of a plan of assistance for 
all working in the underground would fire 
these patriots with hope and determination. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that Rus¬ 
sians be equipped and encouraged to con¬ 
duct their own psychological war. The 
weakness of the Voice of America is that it 
sends propaganda from America. Its effec¬ 
tiveness would be immeasurably multiplied 
if its broadcasts were by, of, and for Rus¬ 
sians. 

Criticism by a foreigner can be misunder¬ 
stood and resented by the sensitive national. 
Verbal attacks upon the Red army are harm¬ 
ful because it is Russian, not Bolshevik. The 
people are proud of its victories. Unfavor¬ 
able comparisons of standards of living can 
be misinterpreted as boastful superiority. It 
should be made clear that the people are 
being robbed of their birthrights of freedom 
and truth, but comparisons must be made in 
the spirit of kindness, sympathy, and under¬ 
standing. 

2. A campaign of truth. 

The people of the Soviet Union are fam¬ 
ished for authentic news and ideas from the 
outside world. Russian leaders of libera¬ 
tion should be equipped immediately to 
speak loudly and clearly to the masses over 
the heads of their dictators. They must use 
every occasion to assert: 

That credit for Russia’s war record belongs 
to its people, not to Stalin and his gang. 

That the Western World does not blame 
the Russian people for the ICremlin’s peace¬ 
wrecking tactics. 

That all free people share the aspirations 
of the Russian people for freedom and are 
eager to help them earn it. 

That Soviet propaganda which brands the 
United States and its associates as aggressors 
bent on Russia’s destruction is fantastically 
false. 

That, above all, the free peoples seek the 
friendship of the Russian people, and once 
the Communist menace has been conquered, 
this friendship can be established on a lasting 
basis. 

How can we get this message across in a 
major psychological offensive? First meth¬ 


od is the radio. Let the Voice of America 
be augmented by the Voice of Free Russia, 
with a ring of radio stations all around the 
U. S. S. R 

Second method is the use of leaflets, news¬ 
papers, and other publications, printed both 
inside and outside of the homeland. Those 
from outside can be sent in by aircraft and 
balloons. No government could do this in 
time of peace, but private agencies can. 
Mystery planes, sowing the tiuth, can invade 
the Soviet skies. Hundreds of patriotic filers 
are ready to risk their necks m this service. 

Printed items, particularly those that give 
news of and encouragement to the opposi¬ 
tion, have a tremendous impact upoxi the 
minds of the Russian people. The fact that 
they are forbidden to read counterpropa¬ 
ganda makes it all the mere sought after. Try 
as they may, the secret police cannot grab all 
the leaflets or arrest all who possess them. 
Moreover, nations denied freedom of press 
and speech become huge whispering galleries, 
through which suppressed facts and ideas 
quickly spread. We know that within hours 
after the Voice of America announced Mrs. 
Kasenkina’s jump from a Soviet consulate 
window in New York all Moscow was buzzing 
with the story. 

3. A program of action. 

Psychological warfare is effective only when 
it calls for constructive effort. Foremost in 
our campaign should be a plan to strengthen 
all elements of opposition both in the satel¬ 
lite nations and within Russia itself. Work¬ 
ers in the underground require the kind of 
external help only free peoples can give 
them—money, equipment, moral support. 

Thousands of recruits are available for in¬ 
filtration into Russia. Underground agents 
should be prepared to select and urge mem¬ 
bers to penetrate into key positions in the 
Communist Party. They should establish 
close contact with those already in such posi¬ 
tions and give them the ideological ammuni¬ 
tion they need. 

Activities that bring the anti-Communist 
opposition to public attention should be 
greatly multiplied. A new form of under¬ 
ground organization least vulnerable to the 
secret police has been developed—^unknown 
to each other, single fighters, inspired and 
instructed by leaflets, act individually but 
uniformly in the effort to attain common 
aims. They signalize their existence to other 
anonymous fighters by painting the NTS 
symbol—a trident—on walls and sidewalks, 
perhaps with an appropriate slogan. With 
the mounting confidence sure to follow such 
a full-scale psychological offensive, the tide 
of results will rise. 

One basic aim of our campaign is to over¬ 
come the Russians* fear of the MVD, the 
secret police. By ruthXessness and cruelty, 
the Politburo has nurtured the idea that its 
agents are invincible and invulnerable. 
Our task is to prove that a myth. Already 
we have shown that, like the Nazi Gestapo, 
it can be duped and misled. 

Nicolas Sinevirsky, an NTS member, joined 
the military branch of MVD for Several 
months and returned to this side of the 
iron curtain. A book about his experiences 
was published by Possev, the Russian anti¬ 
communist newspaper of Western Germany. 
This paper is receiving clandestine circula¬ 
tion in Russia and the satellite countries, 
with devastating effect upon MVD morale. 
By incessant repetition, by overt acts, the 
vulnerability of the MVD must become an 
accepted fact in Russia. 

The men of the Kremlin know that once 
their grip loosens at home their stooges In 
the satellite nations will also lose their 
powen And with that loss there can be no 
more wars fought by Communist-dominated 
masses. Then the revolt will gather strength 
and sweep the Russian homeland. 

Here is a task to which the best efforts of 
free nations can be dedicated. The support 
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of their governments is necessary. But the 
movement toward freedom has always come 
from the people. Churches of all faiths, 
labor organizations, educational and civic 
groups, all can help to equip our liberation 
forces with the weapons of truth and action. 
Victory in the psychological war will mean 
peace. Its loss could mean that all that has 
been gained in human rights from the 
Magna Carta to the American Constitution 
will go down mto chaos and enslavement. 


A Further Advertising Barrage by Omaha 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEOTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following advertising material makes up 
part 6 of my expose of the tactics of the 
Omaha doctors in the last congressional 
campaign. 

On November 1,1950, the Omaha doc¬ 
tors ran the following advertisement in 
the Omaha World-Herald and other 
papers. 

At the beginning of the article appears 
the symbol of United States freedom— 
the bald eagle with a shield carrying 
three stars and five black stripes and 
three arrows in the left claw and an olive 
branch in the right one. 

Declaration 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MT PATIENTS 

Legislation has been introduced into Con¬ 
gress at this session which is the first step 
in bringing about a system of socialized 
medicine such as England now has. This 
socialized medicine scheme has been put 
up by the present administration in Wash¬ 
ington. They call it ‘'compulsory national 
health insurance” which means that you 
must pay for it whether you want it or not. 

This scheme would destroy the personal 
relationship between patient and physician, 
would make Impossible absolute choice of 
physician in time of illness, would lower the 
quality of medical care, and would allow 
political control of the physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses, hospitals, and everyone 
else who looks after the sick. 

And it means more expense—another com¬ 
pulsory deduction from your pay check, less 
take-home pay, and more hidden taxes. 

On election day, November 7, we ask you 
to vote for a man who will fight this menace 
to the American way. Vote for Howard 
Buffett for Congress in the Second District, 
Sincerely, 

Payson S. Adams, M. D.; John A. Alta, 
M. D.; Frank J. Anderson, M. D.,* Har¬ 
ley E. Anderson, M. D.; Lawrence L. 
Anderson, M, D.; Leo Anderson, M D,; 
Walter Armbrust, M. D.; Don E. Baca, 
M. D.; Stanley M. Bach, M. D.; J. L. 
Bader, M. D.; O. F. Bantin, M. D.; E. 
W. Bantin, M. D.; John Baptist, M. D,; 
M. W. Barry, M. D.; Prank R. Barta, 
M. D.; Meyer Beber, M. D.j P. O. Beck, 
M. D.; Leon Becker, M. D.; R. R. Best, 
M. D.; J. Dewey Bisgard, M. D.; Albert 
S. Black, Jr., M. D.; R. W. Blanchard, 
M. D.; Rodney W, Bliss, M. D.; Charles 
M. Bonniwell, M. D,; Joseph J. Berg- 
hoff, M. D.; Elton P. Bozarth, M, D.; 


James D. Bradley, M. D ; John G, 
Brazer, M. D.; John H. Brush, M. D *, 
J, L. Bryngelson, M. D; Donald J. 
Bucholz, M. B.; B. C. Burns, M. D; 
Louis S. Campbell, M. D; S. J. 
Carnazzo, M, D ; W. A. Cassidy, M. D.; 
Nancy Catania, M. D *, Julius Christen¬ 
sen, M. D.; J. H. Christlieb, M. D; 
George Clark, M. D; F. S. Clarke, 
M. D; A David Cloyd, Jr., M D.; 
Robert Cochran, M. D; Joseph J. 
Comine, M D.; Earl A. Connolly, M D.; 
Lyman J. Cook, M. D ; J. W. Courtney, 
M D.; Michael Crofoot, M. D; A. R. 
Cimino, M. D; Edwin Davis, M. D.; 
Edwin Davis, Jr., M. D.; Herbert H. 
Davis, M D.; J. Allan Davis, M. D.J 
J. Calvin Davis, M. D.; L. A. DeLanney, 
M. D.; Henry De Long, M. D; Byron 
Demorest, M. D.j W. H. Dendiiiger, 
M. D.; Carmelo Do Stefano, M. D ; 
Joseph Dolezal, M. D.; James P. Done- 
lan, M D; A. G. Dow, M. D.; D. A. 
Dowell, M. D., John E. Downing, M. D ; 
Theodore Drdla, M. D; J. P. Drozda, 
M. D.; Lowell F. Dunn, M. D; Henry 

L. Dworak, M. D.; Richard Egan, M. D.; 
R. E. Eggers, M. D.; Harry Elston, 

M. D ; Gregory L. Endres, M. D.; W. E. 
Engdahl, M D; Neill J. Everitt, 
M. D.; Chester Farrell, M. D.; Robert 

F. Farrell, M, D.; David Findley, M, D.; 
James Pinegan, M. D.; Thomas Fitz¬ 
gerald, M D.; Robert J. Fitzgibbons, 
M. D.; John C. Follman, M. D.; Earl 
M. Forster, M. D.; Miles E. Foster, 
M. D ; R W. Pouts, M. D ; Marvin B. 
Francis, M. D.; Charles Frandsen, 
M. D.; Muriel Prank, M, D.; Albert 

E. Freed, M. D; John J. Freymann, 
M D.,* J F. Gardiner, M. D.; John W. 
Gatewood, M D; John Leo Gedgoud, 
M. D.; J. H. George, M. D.; Allan G. 
Gilloon, M. D; Guy Goodrich, M D.; 
A. Greenberg, M. D.; M. M. Green¬ 
berg, M. D.; Arthur Greene, M. D.; 
John J. Grier, M. D.; Maurice Grier, 
M. D.; Lloyd Groshong, M. D.; Joseph 

F. Gross, M. D.; Thomas J. Gurnett, 
M, D .* Ray O. Gillies, Jr., M D.; W. O. 
Haney, M. D.; W. N. Hahn, M. D.; 
Lynn T. Hall, M. D.; W. R, Hamsa, 
M. D.; Charles R. Hankins, M. D.; 
Clifford H. Hansen, M. D.; G. M. Han¬ 
sen, M. D.; 0. C. Hardy, M. D.; T. T. 
Harris, M. D., J. D. Hartigan, M. D.; 
Clarence M. Hartmann, M. D.; Harry 
O. Henderson, Jr, M. D.; Phil H. 
Henderson, M. D.; George F. Henne- 
gan, M. D.; J, A. Henske, M. D.; Har- 
land T. Hermann, M. D; J. M. Heu- 
mann, M. D.; Leo T. Heywood, M. D.; 
Charles Hickey, M. D.; F. O. Hill, 
M. D.; L. C. Hilsabeck, M. D.; L. E. 
Hoel, M. D.; L. C. Hoffman, M. D.; W. 
J. Holden, M. D.; Edward Holyoke, 
M. D.; Harley Hotz, M. D.; M. O. 
Howard, M. D.; C. D. Howard, M. D.; 
Allen J. Hruby. M. D.; Leo V. Hughes, 
M. D.; Wyane Hull, M. D, WiUiam 
E, Hungerford, M. D.; H. B. Hunt. 
M. D.; Sven Isaacson, M. D,; Frank J. 
Iwerson, M. D; Donald Jackson, 
M. D.j Herman Jahr, M. D.; C. S. 
James, M. D.; Harry Jenkens, M. D.; 
Werner Jensen, M. D.; A. C. Johnson, 
M. D.; George Johnson. M, D.; Her¬ 
man Johnson, M. D.; J. A. Johnson, 
M, D.; Morris B. Johnson, M. D.; Wes¬ 
ley Jones, M. D; J. H. Judd, M. D.; 

G. J. Kadavy, M. D.; Henry Kam- 
mandel, M. D.; J. Whitney Kelley, 
M. D.; William E. Kelley, M. D.; Wil¬ 
liam T. Kempf, M. D.; James Kelly, 
Jr., M. D.; Terence Kempt, M. D.; 
John C. Kennedy, M. D.; Bernard 
Kenney, M. D.; Kenneth Kimball, 
M. D.; E. J. Kirk. M. D.; Frank 
Klabenes, M. D.; John R. Kleyla, 


M. D ; Z N. Korth, M. D ; W. Riley 
Kovar, M. D.; W. E. Kroupa, M. D.*, 
Leroy W. Lee, M. D.; Henry Lehnhoff, 
Jr , M. D ; G. B. Lennox, M. D; Ray¬ 
mond G. Lewis, M. D.; Robert S. Long, 
M D.; Robert E Lovgren, M. D ; J. F, 
Lucas, M D.; Ralph Luikart, M D ; 
Edwin Lyman, M. D ; B. L. Mac Quiddy, 
M. D,; G. Prentiss McArdle, M D.; 
J. S. McAvin, M. D ; Harry H. Mc¬ 
Carthy, M. D ; J. D McCarthy, M D ; 
S. McCleneghan, M D ; Arnold Mc¬ 
Dermott, M D ; Harry E McGee, M D.; 
J. W. McGee, M. D ; Millard McGee, 
M D ; Leon S McGoogan, M D.; L. D, 
McGuire, M. D ; A R. McIntyre, M D.; 
O W. McLaughlin, Jr. M. D ; Charles 
McMartin, M. D; W. J. McMartin, 
M. D.; Aaron M. McMillan, M. D,; 
J. W. McNamara, M. D.; Charles Mad- 
son, M. D; Stephan Magieia, M. D.; 
Louis L. Mahar, M. D.; Samuel Mangi- 
melli, M. D.; R. E. Marble, M. D.j 
Charles Marsh, M. D; James Martin, 
M. D; Paul J, Martin, M. D; R. T. 
Mauer, M. D.; William H. Melcher, 
M. D.; Clinton Millett, M. D.; R. H. 
Miller, M. D.; Earl Montgomery, M. D.; 
W. B. Moody, M. D ; C. F. Moon, M. D.; 
Louis E. Moon, M D.; Clyde Moore, 
M. D.; Ralph Moore, M. D.; Haskell 
Morris, M. D.; W. Howard Morrison, 
M. D.; Paul N. Morrow, M. D.; R. A. 
Moser, M. D.; G. Kenneth Meuhlig, 
M. D.; Wilbur A. Muehlig, M. D.; A. 
E. Murphy, M. D.; Albert V. Murphy, 
M. D.; Charles M. Murphy, M. D; J. 
Harry Murphy, M. D.; P. J. Murray, 
M. D.; Nathan Muskin, M. D ; Floyd 
C. Nelson, M. D.; C. J. Nemec, M. D.; 
Ed C. Nemec, M. D ,* Harold N. Neu, 
M. D.; Oliver C. Nickum, M. D.; P. W, 
Niehaus, M. D.; John F. Nilsson, 
M. D.; John R Nilsson, M. D ; W. J. 
Nolan, M. D ; William P. Novak, M. D.; 
A. J. Offerman, M. D.; J. J. O’Hearn, 
M. D.; Leland J. Olson, M. D; Gerald 
C. O’Neil, M. D; James O’Neil, M. D.; 
L. D. O’Dell, M. D.,* Maurice L. Pep¬ 
per, M. D.; George P. Pinne, M. D.; 

L. T. Placek, M. D.; Joseph A. Pleiss, 

M. D.; Stanley E. Potter, M D.; Payton 
T Pratt, M D.; S. W Prichard, M. D.; 
Paul H. Priest, M. D; D. T. Quigley, 
M. D.; W. T. Ranee, M. D.; John A. 
Rasmussen, M. D.; Paul S. Read, M. D.; 
William J. Reedy, M. D.; J. P. Redg- 
wick, M. D.; B. M. Riley, M. D.; C. E. 
Robertson, M. D; Charles M. Root, 
M. D.; Ralph O. Ruch, M. D.; William 

L. Rumbolz, M. D; H. C. Russum, 

M. D.; Adolph Sachs, M. D.; Earl C. 
Sage, M. D.; Geraldine Satrang, M. D.; 

L. E. Sauer, M. D ; John R. Schenken, 

M. D.,* W. H. Schmitz, M. D.; George 
A. Schmidtmann, M. D.; R. D Schrock, 
M. D.; P. J. Swertley, M. D.; Nathaniel 
Scott, M. D.; W. L. Shearer, M. D.; 
Philip O. Sher, M. D.; C. J. Shramek, 
M. D.; R. F. Sievers, M. D; E. E. Sim¬ 
mons, M. D.; Francis L. Simonds, 
M. D.; J. E. Simpson, M. D.; Jules A. 
Slunicko, M. D.; E. J. Smith, M. D.; 
Richard D. Smith, M. D; Thomas T* 
Smith, M. D.; Joseph E. Sobota, M, D.; 
W. W. Solomon, M. D.; A. F. Srb, 
M. D.; Herbert Staubltz, M. D.; R. J. 
Stearns, M. D.; A. A. Steinberg, M. D.; 
Jack M. Stamper, M. D.; Maurice E. 
Stoner, M. D.; W. R. Strickland, M. D.; 
W. L. Sucha, M. D.; C. M. Swab, M. D.; 
Samuel Swenson, Jr., M. D.; S. A. 
Swenson, M. D.; Joseph P. Swohoda, 
M. D,; Robert C. Therlan, M. D.; John 

H. Thomas, M. D.; C. Q. Thompson, 
M. Dj Dorothy H. Thompson, M. D,; 
L. W. Thompson, M. D.; Warren 
’Thompson, M. D.; Charles A. Tomp¬ 
kins, M. D.; Carl F. Tranisi, M. D.; 
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C. R Trimble, M. D.; James W. Va- 
Verka, M. D; J. G. Vetter, M. D.; 
Donald Vroman, M, D; E. M. Walsh, 
M. D.; John Walsh, M. D.; Call Wal- 
voord, M. D.; Chester H. Waters, Jr., 
M. D ; H. A Wigton, M. D.; Robert S. 
Wigton, M D.; M. P. Williams, M. D.; 
Perry T Williams, M. D.; Russell R. 
Williams, Jr , M D ; Donald J Wilson, 
M D , W. D Wright, M. D., Raymond 
J Wyrens, M D., George A. Young, 
Jr , M D ; G A. Young, M. D ; Richard 
H Young, M. D; Raymond Zukitis, 
M. D. 

Vote for Howard Buffett for Congress on 
November 7. 

Paid for by Healing Arts Committee, M. C. 
Howard, M. D., chairman. 

On November 2, 1950, the following 
purported news item appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald: 

Doctors Produce 311 Signatures 

The Second Congressional District healing 
arts committee Thursday produced the sig¬ 
natures of 311 Omaha doctors in an open 
letter to their patients. 

Dr. Maurice C. Howard, chairman, said: 
“This should be answer enough” to Repre¬ 
sentative Eugene D. O’Sullivan’s charge 
that “only crackpots” are opposing him “m 
our fight aganist socialized medicine.” 

The declaration to patients states: 

“This socialized medicine scheme has 
been put up by the present administration 
in Washington ♦ # * and you must pay 

for it whether you want it or not. 

“This scheme would destroy a personal re¬ 
lationship between the patient and the phy¬ 
sician. It would make impossible the abso¬ 
lute choice of a physician in time of illness. 

“It would lower the quality of medical 
care.” 

Dr. Howard said the names of the signers 
will be made public. 

On November 6, 1950, the following 
appeared as a news item in the Omaha 
World-Herald: 

Thirteen More Doctors Sign Open Letter 

Thirteen more physicians Monday added 
their names to the more than 300 who al¬ 
ready have signed the “open letter to my pa¬ 
tients” declaration 9 gainst socialized medi¬ 
cine. 

They are Drs. J. B. Bleicher, J. A. Borghoff, 
J. J. Borghofi, H. H. Boyne, H. H. Brinkman, 
Alfred Brown, Oscar Carp, Frank Eagle, J. 
Milton Margolin, Morris Margolin, Dan Mil¬ 
ler, Don Nilsson, Max Raines, and M. Stein¬ 
berg. 


Out of Crisis, a Spirit of Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine section of 
December 10, 1950: 

Out op Crisis, a Spirit of Unity—Again Our 
Democracy Demonstrates Its Genius for 
Burying Differences in a Common Cause 
(By Cabell Phillips) 

Washington. —The Eighty-first Congress 
came back to Washington 2 weeks ago in a 


pervading feeling of pessimism. On the part 
of the Democrats there was a feeling of bitter 
disillusion and hopelessness. Their Senate 
majority had been whittled almost to the 
vanishing point, they counted among their 
casualties at least four of their strongest 
leaders, and there was widespread feeling 
that their party had been repudiated. On 
the part of the Republicans there was jubi¬ 
lation, but their triumph was tinged with 
vindictiveness. Policies were to be reex¬ 
amined, whitewashes were to be scraped ofi, 
and certain prominent necks were to be 
guillotined at whatever cost of decorum and 
our posture before the world. In this cli¬ 
mate the spirit of national unity was 
smothered. 

With the change in war news came a 
dramatic change of mood. Recriminations 
were hastily deleted from speeches. Repub¬ 
lican as well as Democratic leaders were 
summoned to the White House and emerged 
with almost humble promises of cooperation 
with the President. Secretary Acheson was 
treated with rare deference as he laid the 
grim facts from the Far East before closed 
sessions of the Foreign Affairs Committees. 
Arrogance and disillusion were gone. In their 
place was anxiety and the realization that 
our Nation hung on the brink of another 
Pearl Harbor or Bataan. 

Out of that cataclysm national unity was 
reborn. At least it was for this lame-duck 
Congress. Perhaps it was, also, among all 
the people of the country, but one cannot 
yet be sure. Public opinion moves with 
ponderous and unpredictable steps. 

And therein lie the great questions of this 
hour of our national destiny. Are we as a 
people ready to lay aside the hostility and 
suspicions we carried with us to the polls on 
November 7’ Are we ready to quit trying to 
place the blame for our predicament and 
stoning the scapegoats and to turn to the in¬ 
finitely unpleasanter task of extricating our¬ 
selves? Are we willing to submerge our sepa¬ 
rate remedies and accept the single remedy 
of our national leadership? Are we, at last 
and at this moment, buffeted and chastened 
enough to pull on the tough armor of na¬ 
tional unity? 

National unity seems particularly difficult 
to come by in democratic societies. Perhaps 
it is because, in normal times, we lay so little 
value upon it. Our very structure of govern¬ 
ment makes almost a virtue of dissent. We 
have glorified the Independence and integrity 
of the individual man to the point where he 
Instinctively resists herding. We have fought 
two bloody wars again the fanatical excesses 
of nationalism and are dedicated now to the 
doctrine of internationalism. Of patriotism, 
we have a plenty. But national unity Is 
something more than a lump in the throat 
at the sight of Old Glory waving in the sun¬ 
shine. 

National unity is a composite of both emo¬ 
tional and rational impulses. There are three 
three conditions to Its realization. 

1. There must be, first, a common desire. 
It may be a desire induced by need, by 
avarice, or by some danger, but it must be 
translatable in terms of the individual citi¬ 
zen—a desire that he experiences personally 
and intensively. 

2. There must be a common faith, faith in 
both the chosen leaders and the selected 
means. This faith must be given often at 
the sacrifice of one’s own judgment and in¬ 
terests. It need not mean the abandonment 
of the right to oppose, but It does deny the 
right to obstruct. No commander is going to 
win a war whose officers veto his strategy and 
pick their own targets while the bullets are 
flying. 

3. And there must be a common courage, 
a shared determination to pay the price and 
to endure the suffering that the winning of 
the objective demands. 


How do we as a Nation measure up today 
with respect to these three imperatives of 
national unity? What elements do we have 
at hand, and what are we lacking^ 

For the long run our common desire is for 
a world at peace. But the short run and 
urgent goal is for a safe release from the 
debacle that seems to face us in the Far East. 

At no time since our involvement m Ko¬ 
rea began have our people been as shocked 
over what seems to be an almost inevitable 
disaster. This feeling is personal and in¬ 
tense Thousands of American families have 
sons and fathers who are either dead or 
maimed or who stand in hourly peril. There 
IS added now the dread that the fighting will 
spread and be prolonged. We, and the rest 
of the world, are tortured by the thought that 
a third world war has been triggered. 

Our reaction is universal and unalloyed by 
any divergent loyalties or partisanship. In 
the past we have had important minorities 
whose sympathies, for reasons of nationality 
or ideology, were directed in part at least 
toward our enemies. It is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that in this conflict anything more than 
an infinitesimal group of native Commu¬ 
nists are so treacherously inclined. 

So our common desire for peace is in¬ 
duced by that most powerful of all motives, 
awareness of danger, a grim knowledge that 
cuts across all boundaries of race, national¬ 
ity, and belief. 

Our common faith must, of necessity, be 
placed in our chosen leaders—the President 
and his chief civilian and military subor¬ 
dinates 

As individuals, we may neither respect nor 
fully trust either those leaders or their poli¬ 
cies. Without question that is the perplexity 
of a great many Americans'* today with re¬ 
spect to the Truman administration. But 
that administration was put in power by the 
mandate of a democratic majority. 

That mandate placed in their hands the 
conduct of our military and foreign affairs. 
We may rightfully question their wisdom and 
try to influence their decisions. But once 
those decisions are made, we are all, under 
the rules we live by, equally obligated by 
them. 

We must accept the premise that our 
leaders are acting to the best of their abili¬ 
ties and to no other purpose than to protect 
our national interest. Any other premise 
in time of crisis would lead to anarchy. 

Mr. Truman has demonstrated dramatically 
that he can command a large share of the 
people’s faith One such occasion was his 
stunning election victory in 1948. Another 
was his courageous and instant response to 
the first Communist aggression in Korea last 
summer. In each case there was an out¬ 
pouring of public confidence in his leader¬ 
ship. 

Conversely, there have been plentiful In¬ 
stances of a palpable lack of public con¬ 
fidence. The recent election showed 'the 
cumulative effect of many of these disagree¬ 
ments, speciflcially In the conduct of far 
eastern affairs, the presence of Dean Ache- 
son in his Cabinet, and the alleged soft¬ 
ness of his administration toward Commu¬ 
nists in Government. And by an odd and 
ironic twist, there is developing as this is 
written some clamor against his retention of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur in command of the 
military operations In the Pacific. 

But men alone cannot toe the sole reposi¬ 
tories of our faith. We must toelleve, too, In 
the broad moral principles that motivate 
them and their policies. These may elude 
us unless we search for them, for the 
philosophy of our stand in the world was 
never more complex than it is today. 

History has shattered the protective, In¬ 
sular shell within which we grew to maturity. 
The cozy warmth of our material and po¬ 
litical self-sufficiency has been stripped away. 
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We stand na^ced to tHe same barsH wizx(2s 
of conUot that lash all the other peoples 
of an Interdependent world. Figuratively, 
but inevitably, each of us is chilled by the 
snows of Korea and starved by the famines 
in India. 

Faith Is a nebulous and unstable quantity. 
It comes by invitation, not command; but 
fear and the need of a common defense are 
powerful stimuli to Its commg. The evi¬ 
dence is that It is reviving for President 
Truman and his program now. 

Certainly the Republican dissenters in 
Congress, with only a few notable excep¬ 
tions, have given him their fealty. Senators 
Tapt and WHsaaT, among others, have prom¬ 
ised to submerge their disagreements over 
policy and to abate their accusations for 
what has happened while granting him all 
the authority he needs to meet the emer¬ 
gency. 

The public must follow this lead If we are 
to have the faith that will sustain us m the 
months ahead. 

Of common courage in times of stress we 
always have had an abundance There is no 
reason to thlulE It is less plentiful now. This 
is not only the physical courage to face dan¬ 
ger on the battlefield; It is the moral courage 
to make the hard decisions and to accept the 
big and little sacrifices In which all emer¬ 
gencies abound Congress has not shied 
from Its responsibility to enact the hated 
economic controls nor the huge appropria¬ 
tions and revenue measures which our situ¬ 
ation demands. Nor has there been any sub¬ 
stantial outcry from the people who must 
shoulder these burdens. 

Courage is stimulated by the magnitude of 
danger. The prospects a fortnight ago, with 
the fighting seemingly about over, was that 
we would slacken the pace of our defenses. 
The temptation to relax and ‘^reexamine’* 
would have been overpowering. We might 
have lacked the common courage then to 
continue to prepare for a danger we could 
no longer see but the comfortable Illusion of 
safety has now been dispelled. 

National unity Is not, of course, the exclu¬ 
sive property of the democracy. It, or rather 
its pretext, is sme qua non of the dictator¬ 
ship as well. But unity In a slave state Is 
only Incidentally a matter of loyalty; it Is 
essentially a product of discipline. It Is ex¬ 
acted In the way that taxes and military 
service and production quotas are exacted. 
To withhold It Is to Invite swift retribu¬ 
tion. “Devlatlonism” Is synonymous with 
treason. 

But these Impulses exist, and having no 
escape hatch through honest debate and 
controversy, build up seething pressures be¬ 
neath the surface. Molten lava needs only 
a tiny fissure in the earth's crust to burst 
forth as a volcano Unlike a democracy 
where national unity has a tough and resil¬ 
ient vitality, in a totalitarian state it can 
never stumble and rise and walk again. The 
dissolution that finally overtook German 
hasElsm and Italian fascism was utter and 
complete. 

Winston Churchill has written eloquently 
of the way the British people, paralyzed by 
apathy and Indecision in the early months 
of the last war> suddenly closed ranks under 
the hammer blows of the Nazi air blitz to give 
one of the most magnificent demonstrations 
of national unity In all history. There are 
comparable chapters In our own story—^tha 
two world wars, the early years of the New 
13eal, when destitutjlon was the common 
enemy, and again last June, when Commu¬ 
nist aggressors burst ovef the borders of the 
free world. 

We have the capacity for united action 
and It is Inconceivable that we will not use 
it again. We have a desire for victory and 
pem and We have the requisite courage. 
But have we the common faith? 


National unity at this hour is not simply 
a question of whether we follow an elected 
official named Harry Truman and the policies 
of his administration. We don't all have to 
become Fair Dealers overnight in order to 
achieve a united front. We must distin¬ 
guish between the individual and what he 
symbolizes. In the deepest sense our loyalty 
Is bestowed not upon the man who chances 
to be in ofllce, but upon an abstraction, the 
Presidency We could not have endured the 
crises of 40 national elections if this were 
not so. 

But we have endured those 40 bloodless 
uprisings as well as dissensions and disasters 
of a more gnevous sort. And always, with 
but the one exception of the Civil War, we 
have closed our ranks, burled our differences, 
and faced the common enemy with a com¬ 
mon will. 

It Is a peculiar genius we have that en¬ 
ables us to squander our greatest moral re¬ 
sources In this fashion and yet somehow to 
rally it In time to avert the ultimate catas¬ 
trophe. That is a matter of exquisite timing 
and reflexes. Let us hope they are as keen 
as they need to be. 


Farther Pablicify Given by the Omaha 
World-Herald for the Campaigfn of 
Lying Omaha Doctors 

KXTENSION OF REMAKES 

or 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULUVAN 

or WXBBASSA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wedriesdav, December 13,1950 

Mr. O’SUIJLIV'AN. Mr. Speaker, part 
8 of the Omaha doctors* lie and smear 
campaign is as follows: 

Dottolas Oountv Doctors Plan Battle 

Against Socialism—^Nonpartisan Group 

Backs Bupifbtt 

Douglas County physicians and members 
of allied professions are set to throw their 
hard punches in the battle against socialized 
medicme. 

Completion of their organization was an¬ 
nounced Saturday. 

The committee of 12 physicians has 
evolved Into nonpartisan doctors' commit¬ 
tee, headed by Dr. J. Phil Redgwlck. 

This comzmttee In turn becomes part of 
the greater healing arts committee with 
Dr. Maurice O. Howard as chairman. 

Dr. Howard, a Democrat, also is president 
of the Omaha-Douglas County Medical So¬ 
ciety. But the new organization Is entirely 
Independent and nonpartisan. 

Working xmder him also will be the chair- 
men of the dental, nursing, pharmaceutical, 
hospital, optometrical, chiropodist, and allied 
professions such as Insurance and legal 
groups. Each group also will have a wives' 
division. 

Said Dr. Howard: 

"The healing arts committee looks for¬ 
ward to a positive, constructive crusade to 
elect Howaso BUKrarr to Congress November 
7 and thus defeat the trend to socialized 
medicine. 

"The doctors have learned they don't have 
to be engulfed in the tide of socialism. We 
can buck It. This Is political action based 
on good citizenship. 

“It win be a hard-hitting campaign, but 
strictly above belt, based on good political 
sportsmanship in the best American tradi¬ 
tion. Wide Interest already has been dis¬ 
played, But our aim is 100 percent backl^ 
by all medical allied groups." 


Said Dr. Redgwlck: 

"We’re taking off our kid gloves, rolling 
up our sleeves, and weTe going all out to 
defeat the trend of socialism in America by 
first defeatmg socialized medicine. 

“We want to settle this once and for all 
BO we can get hack to our medical practices 

“The Socialists have made this a political 
issue, the doctors didn't start it. We are 
meeting that challenge by standmg up and 
speaking in behalf of the Nation's health and 
the care of our patients. 

"We are to solicit support for the candi¬ 
date on the merits of his position regarding 
this issue rather than because of party. 
Howard Busvett is against socialism. We are 
for Howard Butvett 

"The committee feels the care of the sick 
IS not a party issue, but should be the grave 
concern of both Republicans and Democrats." 

Mr. Buffett, a Republican, former Repre¬ 
sentative, is opposmg Representative Eu¬ 
gene D O'SuixrvAN, a Democrat, in the 
Second District. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
6, 1950] 

MED Students in Vote Rally—Anti-Social- 
Medicine Tale Given 

A special bus awaited outside the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Thursday noon. 

Inside the college a large reglstei-and-get- 
out-the-vote rally broke up. Medical and 
nursing students, not previously registered 
and who had a few moments to spare, 
walked straight to the specially chartered 
bus. 

Thus began the first group registering In 
the healing arts committee's drive. The 
bus drove directly to the election commis¬ 
sioner's office, then returned the students to 
their school. 

HEAR SAXTON 

The students and faculty previously had 
listened to Robert Sazton, deputy county 
election commissioner, and Merrill Smith, 
Lincoln, executive secretary of the Nebraska 
Medical Association. 

Mr. Saxton, a Democrat, explained the me¬ 
chanics of registering and voting. 

Mr. Smith stressed the need and went on 
to attack the socialized medicine and Bran- 
nan plan proposals. 

"Socialized medicine Is the entering wedge 
to communism in the United States," he 
asserted, 

IT'S NOT NEW 

“Socialized medicme Isn’t new. It was 
tried as far back as the Roman Empire.’* 

Other rallies are planned by the healing 
arts committee. 

The nonpartisaB committee received Its 
start from a committee of 12 physicians who 
decided to do something about combating 
socialized medicine and defeating ^pre- 
sentatlve Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 

Now it la spreading to include the allied 
arts and professions. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
12, 1950] 

Buffett Olue Seeks Vet Am—D bVqe Says 
Makers or Peace “Fumbmp" 

“We believe almost every young veteran In 
Omaha will Join with us in the ‘Veterans-for- 
Buftett dub,* '* Chairman Donald B. DeVoe 
said Thursday. 

Speaking to the veterans* group, he said: 

“Only a few years ago we left our families 
and homes to fight a war, * ♦ * We won 
the war. We made this country the strong¬ 
est nation on this earth. 

“The men In Washington were in a posi¬ 
tion to have dictated almost any kind of 
peace that we desired. But they fumbled 
the ball. 
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*Why should we again call on the 
f-gmtolers? It’s time some one else carried the 
ball ” 

Peter Marchetti, elected membership drive 
chairman, said* “This is our third meeting. 
We have more than doubled our membership 
each time. 

“Why don’t we pledge ourselves each to 
bring five new members to our next meet¬ 
ing?” 

The group is supporting Republican How¬ 
ard H. Buffett for Second District Congress¬ 
man. He IS opposing Democrat incumbent 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 

MEDICOS LIKENED TO DON QUIXOTE 

Activities of the Omaha Healing Arts Com¬ 
mittee in the 1950 political campaign were 
likened to Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Squire 
Sancho Panza by Democratic Representative 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan Wednesday night. 

]^Ir. O’Sullivan cast Dr. Maurice Howard in 
the role of Don Quixote and Dr. J Phil Redg- 
wick as Sancho Panza, He said they are 
"locking medical horns with nonexistent 
socialism and socialized medicine.” 

He reiterated previous declarations that the 
Truman health program is not socialized 
medicine, 

[Prom the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 13, 1950] 

GOP Opens Voter Drive—Will Comb City 
T o Get All Registered 

Douglas County Republicans tonight will 
begin their drive to register more Omahans 
as voters. 

Plans announced by Chairman William H. 
Thomas call for the most comprehensive 
approach yet taken by the Republicans. 

So far, Mr. Thomas said, 703 volunteers 
are ready to go. 

The plan is to make each volunteer re¬ 
sponsible for a small area. Then each 
worker would be given a list of all persons 
registered in that area^ 

The workers, Mr. Thomas said, will call 
at every nonregistcred home. 

WILL CONSULT OTHERS 

They also will try to visit all Republican- 
registered home dwellers to see if any mem¬ 
bers of the family have neglected to register. 

The same approach will be used in the 
10 days prior to the November 7 election to 
try to get out the vote. 

First assignments and lists will be given 
out at an eighth ward meeting tonight. The 
lists have been copied at the election com¬ 
missioner’s office and are accurate up to 
October 1. 

Volunteers also will receive Republican 
Information to pass on to those they visit. 

OTHER MEETINGS TO FOLLOW 

Mr. Thomas said that in the past the Re¬ 
publicans have tried similar strategy for get¬ 
ting out the vote, but this is the first time 
it has been attempted on registration. 

Other ward meetings will follow tonight’s, 
with the last of the assignments probably 
being made next Wednesday night, he ex¬ 
plained. 

In the period ahead of this year’s primary 
election Democratic machinery to boost reg¬ 
istrations was rolling well before the Repub¬ 
licans woke up. But the GOP late drive was 
successful, and the efforts of the two parties, 
along with those of the nonpartisan Presi¬ 
dent’s round table, have brought a record 
registration. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 13, 1960] 

War Party Is Vote Issue—Buffett Gives 
Answer to O’Sullivan 

Do you want a war party to stay in control 
of this Government? 

That is th© real issue this fall, Howard H. 
Buffett, Republican candidate for Second 


District Congressman, said in a speech 
Thursday night. 

“In the last 33 years we have had three 
different Democratic Presidents,” he asserted. 
“Each of them has involved us in a foreign 
war. Each of them solemnly promised 
peace ” 

Mr. Buffett answered two personal charges 
made by his opponent. Representative 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 

ANSWERS CHARGES 

To the charge that on leaving his congres¬ 
sional office in Washington in 1948 he 
stripped It bare of pamphlets, former Con¬ 
gressman Buffett said he left the office m the 
same condition as did his predecessor, a 
Democrat 

All the pamphlets and booklets Mr. O’Sul¬ 
livan wants easily can be had for the asking 
in Washington, Mr. Buffett said. He added: 
“One department has a stack 52 feet high.” 

Of the charge that he carried Victor E. 
Spittler on his pay roll, Mr. Buffett said 
many Congrezsmen keep one employe back 
home to aid constituents. Between 1943 and 
1946, he said, Mr. Spittler did the work with¬ 
out pay. 

slaps nepotism 

Mr. Spittler finally was paid an average 
of less than $125 a month over the period he 
was on the payroll, Mr. Buffett said, adding; 

“But Mr. O’Sullivan didn’t say anything 
to you about his practice of nepotism in his 
own office. Nor did he tell you that he put 
his son-m-law on his congiessional payroll 
in 1949 starting at $269 per month. 

“Mr. O’Sullivan’s son-in-law is not a 
sleeper, but a singer, and went east to take 
singing lessons. Now that is enough of this 
sideshow. I promise we are going to keep 
such nonsense out of our campaign.” 

DOCTORS' GROUP EXPANDS ITS SCOPE 

The healing arts committee is expanding 
again—this time to take in the entire Second 
Congressional District. 

This was announced Friday by Dr. Maurice 
C Howard, chairman. 

The nonpartisan committee has as its aim 
the defeat of socialised medicine. It is viork- 
Ing for election of Howard H. Buffett as 
Second District Congressman. It is opposed 
to Representative Eugene D. O'Sullivan, the 
Democrat who supports the administration’s 
health program. 

Dr. J. Phil Redgwick, head of the nonpar¬ 
tisan doctors’ division, said he has written 
the 38 physicians living outside Omaha in 
this congressional district. 

He urged not only that they coopeiate 
with the doctors’ committee but also that 
they spearhead organizations in their own 
communities that would Include members of 
all allied professions. 

These outside groups all would be tied in 
with the central organization headquartering 
in the Medical Arts Building. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
14, 1950] 

Doctors’ Bills Hit Socialism—Urge Clients 
T o Vote for Buffett 

At least 26,000 persons in the Omaha area 
received inserts with their doctor bills this 
month urging their support aganst socialized 
medicine. 

Dr. Maurice 0 Howard, head of the Second 
Congressional District Healing Arts Com¬ 
mittee, said this Saturday: 

“We have received an excellent reaction,” 
said Dr. Howard. “Many persons have com¬ 
plimented us for our courage in sending out 
our stand on socialized medicine along with 
our hills.” 

ISSUE FUT SQUARELY 

Dr. Howard said the only unfavorable re¬ 
action he ^personally received was in an 
anonymous letter. He said he is not even 


sure it was from one of his patients, because 
it discussed a case he did not handle. 

Many of the inserts say; 

“The issue of socialization has been put 
squarely before the people of our country. 
Legislation seeking to socialize medicine has 
been introduced to the present Congress and 
IS now being held in committee 

“The present Congressman from this dis¬ 
trict (Democrat Eugene D O’Sullivan), in a 
speech before Congress on March 13, 1950, 
took the position that he was in favor of 
the pending compulsory national health 
plan, which is socialization of your health. 

BUFFETT OPPOSES PLAN 

“ T am absolutely pgamst it.’ Former Con¬ 
gressman Howard H. Buffett is on record and 
has always v/orked against such socialistic 
legislation. May I suggest you vote for 
him’” 

The note also tells where and when per¬ 
sons can register. 

Dr. Howard said many physicians also are 
writing personal notes and letters to their 
patients as well as talking to them about 
the subject, 

“Future mailings,” he said, “will run much 
higher than the 25,000 sent the first time. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
20, 1950] 

Doctor Warns op Pending Bill—Omaha 
Pledges Fight on Legislation 

There is no doubt m the minds of the pub¬ 
lic that S. 1679, now pending in Congress, is 
socialized medicine, Dr. M. O. Howard as¬ 
serted Thuisday night. 

“And the medical profession of Omaha 
and tho Second Congressional District are 
determined to continue their fight against 
socialism and socialized medicine,” he said. 

Dr. Howjird talked to 160 persons attend¬ 
ing the second congressional district heal¬ 
ing arts committee meeting in the Medical 
Arts Auditorium. This is the committee 
that supports Republican Howard H. Buffett 
and opposes Democrat Eugene D. O’Sullivan 
for Congress. 

INCREASED TAXES 

Socialized medicine, Dr. Howard ex¬ 
plained, is “medical treatment provided or 
controlled by a government and subsidized 
by increased taxation.” 

S. 1679, introduced April 25, 1949, has been 
read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which is conduct¬ 
ing hearings, Dr. Howard said. 

Title 7 of this bill, he continued, would 
provide “for compulsory health insurance, 
politically controlled by the Federal Security 
Administrator.” 

The Security Administrator, he declared, 
would: “Set the rates, collect the tax, control 
the money, determine the availability of 
services, and generally dominate the patient 
and doctor In this program.” 

WHO PAYS? 

“Who pays?” said Dr. Howard. “Every 
wage earner and self-employed person pays 
by forcible deduction a certain percent from 
his pay check. 

“No benefits are guaranteed, but many po¬ 
litical promises are made. The sponsors use 
such vague terms as ‘when funds are avail¬ 
able,’ Insofar as possible,’ and ‘when facili¬ 
ties permit,’ 

“Services could be restricted at the whim 
of the Administrators—but there is no tax 
limit. 

“The only guarantee Is a new payroll tax.” 

Other speakers and the subcommittees 
they represented are; John O’Brien, drug¬ 
gists; Mrs. Edith Laushman, nurses; Dr. J. 
Phil Redgwick, doctors; Dr. Elmer Bay, den¬ 
tists; Dr. N. F. Nolan, optometrists; Dr. W. Q. 
Wiseman, chiropodists; Miss Elizabeth Sai¬ 
lers, office secretaries; Miss Rita Gillespie, 
technicians. 
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Inventory Specnlaiioii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

MON, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OP NEW JEBSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, a recent edi¬ 
torial in the New York Times follows: 

Inventory Speculation 

Last week we had occasion to comment 
approvingly on a communication directed by 
Chairman McCabe of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the member banks of the Reserve 
System. In this memorandum Mr. McCabe 
emphasized the need to screen loans care¬ 
fully. “Commercial banks,” he wrote, 
“should advise borrowers to avoid overstock¬ 
ing of inventories and to postpone unneces¬ 
sary business expansion.” 

That editorial drew from one alert reader 
this comment: 

“The Federal Reserve Board’s purpose, ap¬ 
parently, is to discourage inventory specula¬ 
tion by businessmen. That, it seems to me, 
IS a laudable objective. On the other hand, 
it IS hardly surprising if the businessman 
finds himself a little bit at sea when two 
Departments of the Government appear to 
be giving two directly opposite kinds of ad¬ 
vice I recall reading in a trade publication 
recently of a statement by one Government 
economist to the general effect that inven¬ 
tories were *a better speculation than gold.’ ” 

Our reader’s recollection is accurate. On 
November 1 the trade journal of the garment 
industry, Women’s Wear, carried a statement 
by a well-known Government economist that 
encouraged businessmen in that industry, 
at least, to borrow up to the hilt to expand 
their inventories. The economist was Louis 
J. Paradise, chief statistician of the Office of 
Business Economics. Mr. Paradiso was 
quoted as saying: 

“Those inventories you’re holding are as 
good as gold. They are better, in fact, if 
you can afford to carry them until about 
March of next year. Present price increases 
will look mild compared with what's hkely 
to develop in the second quarter of 1951.” 

We agree with our reader that these two 
Government statements on inventories con¬ 
stitute a striking example of inconsistency. 
Yet who will say that, taken together, they 
are inconsistent with the admmistration’s 
over-all policy to date with respect to infla¬ 
tion—namely, to be tough when being tough 
Involves no political risk or inconvenience, 
and to look the other way at all other times? 


^inspiring Guide in the Conduct of Our 
Own Lives/^ a Tribute to Hon. Ray¬ 
mond S. McKeough 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BARRAH O’HARA 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no one was more respected and beloved 
during tiie period of his distinguished 
service in this House than the Honorable 
Raymond S. McKeough from the district 
kt Illinois which I have had the honor 
to represent m the Eighty-first Congress. 
As a member of the Maritime Commis- 

9 


Sion he continued in equal measure to 
hold the great respect and deep affection 
of his associates and coworkers as well 
as to establish himself in the public opin¬ 
ion of the Nation as one of the great 
statesmen and towering forces of integ¬ 
rity in the public service. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that my col¬ 
leagues will be pleased and heartened to 
learn of a gathering of more than 100 
men and women who had been associated 
with our former colleague in the impor¬ 
tant work of the Maritime Commission. 
They gathered in the offices of the Inter¬ 
national Claims Commission, of which 
Mr. McKeough now is a member, as a 
delegation representing the entire per¬ 
sonnel of the old Maritime Commission 
to present to the Honorable Raymond S. 
McKeough a scroll on which was printed 
against the background of a Liberty ves¬ 
sel the following richly deserved tribute: 

Hon. Raymond S. McKeough 

(Printed against the background of a 
Liberty vessel) 

We, the friends and associates of the Hon¬ 
orable Raymond S. McKeough, of Chicago. 
Ill., who served as member. United States 
Maritime Commission from October 16, 1945, 
to May 23, 1950, when the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion ceased to exist, do hereby dedicate this 
scroll to him in gratitude and warm affec¬ 
tion, as an expression of the deep regard and 
admiration in which we hold him as a friend 
of the people and as a public servant of the 
finest type, whose integrity, concept of public 
duty, and ideals of fair play will remam with 
us as an inspiring guide m the conduct of 
our own lives. 

Notwithstanding trying conditions and 
often in the thankless but vital role of the 
dissenter, never discouraged and always 
strengthened by his fine sense of humor, he 
ably and courageously served the United 
States Government and the American 
merchant marine. 

May he long continue in good health and 
happiness to serve our country. 


Dr. Joseph F. Thornlng, the Padre of the 
Good Neighbor Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, I 
would like to present a report on the 
record of my friend. Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of Americas. It 
would appear, from this report, that my 
friend has acted as an apostle of good 
will and friendship, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The report follows: 

Db. Joseph F. Thoening, the Padee of the 
Good Neighboe Policy 

Dr. Joseph P. Thorning is the- product of a 
New England mother and a Viking father. 
The former came from Springfield, Mass., 
while the latter, Mr. C. M. Thorning, now 
hale and heayty at the age of 80, worked as 
a shipbuilder on several boats that still 
sail the Great Lakes. 

Born at Milwaukee, Wis„ on April 25, 1896, 
Joseph Francis Thorning received his early 


education at Marquette Academy, Holy Cross 
College, and St Lotus University. "While at 
St Louis, Dr. Thorning was invited to pre¬ 
pare a series of articles on international 
friendship for the national review, America. 
This series led to his election as chairman 
of the Europe committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. This 
group published Dr. Thornmg’s studies, m 
collaboration with Prof. Parker Thomas 
Moon, of Columbia University, on National 
Security and International Peace. Shortly 
thereafter, m 1931, Joseph F. Thorning was 
awarded a doctorate in sociology, economics, 
and political science by the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America. His doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, Religious Liberty in Transition, is re¬ 
garded as a classic book of reference, accord¬ 
ing to Carlton J. H. Hayes, form'Srly Seth 
Low professor of history in Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and wartime ambassador to Spain. 

In 1931, Dr. Thorning, now associate edi¬ 
tor of the quarterly. Thought, was asked to 
serve as European correspondent of Amer¬ 
ica and as special correspondent of the 
NCWO news service* 

These assignments took Dr. Thorning to 
the United Kingdom, where he developed 
his interest in international studies at Ox¬ 
ford University, under the direction of Sir 
Alfred Zimmern. Another of his friends at 
Oxford was Francis de Zulueta, regius pro¬ 
fessor of civil law. He also exchanged views 
with Father Martin D’Arcy, celebrated Thom- 
istic scholar at Oxford. 

Oxford University furnished a splendid 
headquarters for research and writing with 
the opportunity to make frequent excursions 
to European centers of learning. Among the 
universities which Dr. Thorning visited were 
the Sorbonne, the University of Salamanca, 
the University of Fribourg (Switzerland), 
Munich, Bonn, and Heidelberg. At Geneva 
Dr. Thorning was invited by officials of the 
National Broadcasting Co. to give a trans- 
Atlantic address, a novelty at that time, on 
the so-called World Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence. One of his associates on this program 
was Judge Michael Francis Doyle, now chair¬ 
man of the electoral college of the United 
States. In this period. Dr. Thorning acted 
as a special contributor to the Commonweal. 

Returning to this country, Dr. Thorning 
was appointed special lecturer on sociology 
and acting dean of the Graduate School in 
Georgetown University by the Very Reverend 
W. Coleman Nevils, S. J., one of the most 
famous presidents of Georgetown. It was at 
Georgetown that Dr. Thorning began his 
series of conferences with Father Edmund A, 
Walsh, regent of the School of Foreign Serv¬ 
ice. As a result, these two intellectuals, Dr. 
Thorning and Dr, Walsh, have often been 
described as “the two leaders who for 20 
years understood the nature of the Soviet 
Union and the mentality of the Soviet 
hierarchy.” When Father Walsh was asked 
by the general of the Jesuits to prepare a 
volume on the cause and cure of Marxism, 
he entrusted the pivotal first chapter of the 
positive side of this study to Dr. Thorning. 
In this chapter Joseph F. Thorning ex¬ 
plained the celebrated papal encyclical, 
Forty Years After, by His Holiness, Pius XI. 

While at Georgetown, Dr. Thorning formed 
his friendships with Ambassador J. H Jef¬ 
ferson Caffery (first career diplomat to hold 
the blue ribbon post at Paris, FTance); Am¬ 
bassador Walter Joseph Donnelly, wlio has 
had brilliant service in many American re¬ 
publics, including Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Peru, Costa Rica, and Venezuela; and the 
Honorable H. Freeman Matthews, now United 
States Assistant Secretary of State for Euro¬ 
pean Affairs. 

In 1937, by appointment from his excel¬ 
lency the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, Dr. 
’Thoiming became chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of social studio in Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland, and professor of ethics in 
Mount St. Mary’s Major Seminary. At this 
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post, he wrote the well-known monograph 
A Primer of Social Justice, with a preface 
by Archbishop Curley 

In May 1938, at Budapest, Hungary, it was 
reported in the New York Times that Dr, 
Thorning established a world record by 
broadcasting, over the facilities of the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Co, the story of the In¬ 
ternational Eucharistic Congress, in seven 
languages Then, as in 1937, Dr. Thorning 
visited all the battlefields in the Spanish 
civil war, interviewing leaders on both sides. 
When he returned to the United States, Dr. 
Thorning was described by Archbishop Cur¬ 
ley as one of the greatest authorities in the 
Nation today on Spanish affairs. 

Once more in Europe in the summer of 
1939, the Maryland educator traveled 
throughout the Balkans World War JI 
broke out while Dr. Thorning was a guest of 
the Bishop of Nice on the French Riviera. 
Upon his return to America, he predicted 
the fall of Adolf Hitler. Years previously, 
in a series of articles in America, Dr Thorn¬ 
ing had furnished the first systematic, scien¬ 
tific expose of Hitler and nazism (1931). 
Indeed, his piece on Five Years of Hitlerism 
had been featured by the Religious Press 
Service and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in 1938. Upon the con¬ 
clusion of the Spanish civil war in 1939, he 
was awarded the rank of knight commander 
in the Order of Isabella the Catholic. His 
articles on Spain and other European coun¬ 
tries had been publicized from Bombay, 
India, to Brisbane, Australia. One result 
was that the Historical and Geographic In¬ 
stitute of Brazil, upon the death of Prof. 
Percy Alvin Martin of Stanford University, 
unanimously elected Dr. Thorning as its one 
honorary fellow in the United States. At 
the same time, he was nominated as a direc¬ 
tor of the American Peace Society and a 
fellow of the American Geographic Society. 

Throughout the summer of 1941, Dr. 
Thorning served as director of the first inter- 
American seminar to South America, with 
headquarters at the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. The next year, he 
established inter-American seminars at the 
National University of Mexico and the Uni¬ 
versity of Habana, Cuba. One result was a 
unique distinction: Dr. Thorning was 
awarded the honorary degree, doctor of di¬ 
vinity, by the Catholic University of Chile, 
a pontifical institution. It was the first 
award of its kind to a North American. 
Simultaneously, the Republic of Ecuador 
conferred its national decoration, the Order 
of Merit, This decoration was given at the 
hands of His Excellency, Galo Plaza, then 
Ambassador and now President of the Re¬ 
public. 

For seven consecutive years Dr. Thorning 
has been invited by the United States Con¬ 
gress to deliver the invocation to start Pan- 
American Day In the Capitol. On these oc¬ 
casions, he has been described by the Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives as a great Amer¬ 
ican and a man of God. He likewise was 
asked to give the prayer in the Congress in 
connection with the visits of His Excellency, 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil, and 
of His Excellency, President Gabriel Gon- 
zMez Videla, of Chile. Frequent reference 
to Dr. Thorning's addresses and articles Is 
made in the United States Senate and In the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Naturally enough, he is a trusted friend of 
the Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, as well as of the Honorable Thomas 
G. Mann, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for the same section. 

In February 1948 Dr. Thorning was a guest 
of the Republic of Venezuela for the Inaugu¬ 
ration of Don Rdmulo Gallegos in Caracas. 
Recently, the Venezuelan Government, 
through its able Ambassador In Washington, 
Dr. Jos6 Rafael Pocaterra, has announced 
that former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley and Dr. Thorning will be awarded the 


national decoration, Francisco de Miranda, 
founded in honor of the precursor of South 
American independence. In the meantime, 
Dr Thorning has been promoted in the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic from the rank of 
knight commander to that of supreme officer, 
with the grand cress. 

As associate editor of World Affairs, Dr. 
Thorning has his offices in the Capital. His 
book reviews are a feature of both the Ameri¬ 
cas and World Affairs. Furthermore, he has 
just completed the manuscript of a new book 
to be entitled “Miranda* World Citizen.'' 
This has an introduction by President Galo 
Plaza, of Ecuador, and a preface from the pen 
of the Honorable Sumner Wellos, former 
United States Under Secretary of State. Mr. 
Welles and Dr. Thorning often exchange 
views on Central and South America. 

As a guest of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Honorable Francis P. Matthews, Dr. 
Thorning made the midshipman cruise to 
Europe on the battleship, U S. S. Missoun, 
flagship of Task Force 61. In this capacity 
he was invited by Rear Adm. Allan E. Smith, 
United States Navy, commander of the task 
force, to preside as chairman at the daily 
2-hour seminar on conditions m Prance, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula. When the 
Mtssoun and other ships in the task force 
held an official commemoration at sea of the 
Japanese surrender anniversary. Dr. Thorn¬ 
ing, by unanimous choice of officers and men, 
was invited to give the benediction. 

In February 1950, as a guest of the Repub¬ 
lic of Haiti, Dr. Thorning attended the 
international exposition celebrating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the capital, Port-au-Prince. 

On June 19, 1950, at colorful ceremonies 
near the Organization of American States, 
Dr. TTiornmg gave the invocation, dedicating 
the beautiful bronze figure of Jos6 Gervasio 
Artigas, champion of Uruguayan indepen¬ 
dence. This program, heard on the Voice of 
America, included speeches by Ambassador 
Alberto Dominguez Ctopora, of Uruguay; 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, secretary general 
of the Organization of American States; and 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson. Few inter-American func¬ 
tions are complete without his presence. 


Plight of Nonsubsidized Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OF NEW JEBSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, JDeeem'ber 13,1950 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from Mr. Ralph Cox, Jr., 
president of Ocean Air Tradeways, which 
helps to point up the plight of the non¬ 
subsidized air carriers. This is only one 
example of many cases existing in Amer¬ 
ica today and the American people 
should be made aware of what has taken 
place. 

Many veterans of World War II at the 
termination of hostilities were encour¬ 
aged to buy Government surplus cargo 
and passenger planes and enter the air¬ 
transport and cargo-carrying fields. 
They did so without subsidies and pio¬ 
neered new services and in many cases 
new routes of travel. Once it was seen 
they were able to make a go of their 
operation and develop successfully new 
methods of service, they became prey for 
attack and control by others who were 


interested in seeing them removed from 
a competitive field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
letter received by me is included in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 

Ocean Am Tradsways, 

New York, N, Y, December 5, 1950. 
The Honorable William B. Widnall, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Congressman Widnall: Tins com¬ 
pany IS an indenendent nonsubsidized air 
carrier, also known by the rather uncom¬ 
plimentary designation by the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, as a large irregular air ear¬ 
ner. 

We are a veterans’ group composed of 
former military aviation personnel and we 
started commercial flight operations in 
March 1946 carrying passengers between 
New York and Miami. 

During the last 4 years we have managed 
to perfoim a public service carrying pas¬ 
sengers and cargo, domestically and over¬ 
seas, at rates considerably below the sched¬ 
uled airlines, but within the financial reach 
of many thousands who could not otherwise 
afford air transportation. Our operation in 
the past and present has been and is in 
strict accordance with the CAA safety regu¬ 
lations. 

This company has the dubious distinction 
of having been served with the first Federal 
court injunction preventing its transporta¬ 
tion of passengers overseas between the 
United States and foreign countries as an 
independent air carrier. 

American financial aid to the extent of 
several hundred thousand dollars, however, 
was recently given to a French nonscheduled 
airline in Paris, known as TAI. In other 
words, our tax money is used to harass and 
persecute free American enterprise through 
bureaucratic enforcement agencies, and at 
the same time subsidize, not only our equiva¬ 
lent nonscheduled air carriers in foreign 
countries, but also the large scheduled for¬ 
eign air carriers which seriously compete 
with the American scheduled carriers, neces¬ 
sitating even greater subsidies to them. 

History does not show that Great Britain, 
during the past century at the zenith of her 
merchant marine power, so lavishly and reck¬ 
lessly donated surface craft to foreigners to 
compete with herself as America has done in 
the field of air transportation. 

We, of the so-called nonscheduled air in¬ 
dustry, desire no favors, no subsidies, no kind 
words, or no help from the United States 
Government; our heritage, our Constitution, 
and our successful American free-enterprise 
system entitles us to unmolested economic 
freedom in pursuing success in this new field 
which is so badly in need of unhampered 
pioneering development. 

United States Air Force recent statistics 
show that 40 percent of the reserve air 
strength in the United States lies within the 
nonscheduled air carriers who are now faced 
with the latest CAB directive limiting their 
flights between two points to three trips per 
month. During the last 6 months the CAB 
has permanently put out of business, by can¬ 
cellation of their operating certificates and 
letters of registration, dozens of our fellow 
carriers, some because they operated too fre¬ 
quently, others because they did not operate 
frequently enough, and still others because 
they did not have aircraft available since 
they had been forced to liquidate or lease 
out their planes for fear of violating the 
CAB restriction known as the “frequency 
and regularity" ruling. 

Congress never intended the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Act of 1938 to be twisted In its ap¬ 
plication to discriminate between American 
citizens the way the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has done. Actually the act charges the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with the responsibility to 
develop American air transportation to the 
highest possible degree for the benefit of all 
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Amettcan citizens, primarily stressing na¬ 
tional defense. It would seem that the 
Board’s intentions are inst the opposite. 

In spite of these many economic sanctions 
and road blocks hurled at the nonschednied 
industry by its own Government, it was able 
to throw into the pool of badly needed air¬ 
craft for the Korean airlift over 30 four- 
engine long-range * overseas combination 
passenger and cargo C-54 aircraft with com¬ 
pletely trained operating and maintenance 
personnel. One of Ocean Air Tradeways’ 
aircraft, NC-68736, a C~*54, few 523 hours in 
one 30-day period between Japan and the 
United States, shattering all known records, 
both military and civilian. 

Since our only recourse to prevent anni¬ 
hilation of this industry by the Government 
is through legislative action, it is therefore 
urgently requested that you support H. R. 
9184, without amendment, the air mail sub¬ 
sidy separation bill, to prevent further 
growth of subsidized monopoly and let the 
people know how much they pay for trans¬ 
portation of their air mail and how much 
they pay for subsidy which goes to support 
powerful lobbies and wasteful uneconomic 
air operations, which serve a chosen few 
rather than all the voters. This hill is 
directly In keeping with the Hoover report 
recommendations for better government. 

Respectfully yours. 

Ocean Am Tradeways, 

Ralph Cox, Jr., Presidents 


Further Smear Campaign of Omaha Doc¬ 
tors as Publicized hy the Omaha World* 
Herald 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O^SULLIVAN . 

OP NEBRASKA 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Decemder IS, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, part 
nine, a continuation of the Omaha doc¬ 
tors *lie and smear” campaign is as fol¬ 
lows: 

tRrom the Omaha World-Herald of October 
18, 1950] 

Political Poes Holding Fire—^Bxtfpett, 
O’SULLIVAN ON Same Program 

Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan and 
his Republican opponent, Howard H. Buppett, 
appeared on the same platform Tuesday, but 
stayed clear of direct attacks on each other. 

In the question period, Mr. O’Sullivan de¬ 
nied he is for socialized medicine. 

He said: "‘There isn’t a doctor this side 
of the hot place who can show me where I 
was ever for socialized medicine or a com¬ 
pulsory health program. 

“There is no bill for socialized medicine 
now in Congress, and there never will be.” 
never achieve peace 

Mr. O^SULLiVAN argued that he always had 
been against socialized medicine, and that “I 
refuse to take the issue now.” He said he 
called the doctors evU old men only “be¬ 
cause they lied about me.” 

Mr, Buffett, who left before the O’Sullivan 
remarks, stressed two points: 

1, The Democratic Party has never been 
able to achieve peace. 

a. It has shown terrifying Inability to- re¬ 
move subversive elements from government.. 

Through all history, he said, the great 
enemy of freedom of the individual has been 
big government. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 22, 1950] 

Republicans Got Doctors—O’Sullivan Again 
Fires Sharp Words 
(By Harold Andersen) 

Nebraska City, Nebr. —Second District 
Congressman Eugene D. O’Sullivan, of Om¬ 
aha, declared Friday mght that old reaction¬ 
ary Republicans have got doctors to spear¬ 
head the campaign against him. 

Addressing a Democratic rally, Mr. O’Sul¬ 
livan declared: 

"T’m against socialized medicine and com¬ 
pulsory health insurance, and I’ve said it 
and said it until I’m sick of saying it. 

"‘But they (doctors) won’t believe me.” 
tell lies 

Mr. O’Sullivan said any one who tells a 
lie is evil, and "‘that’s why I called them 
(doctors) evil men.” 

He is against compulsory health insurance, 
he said, because it would duplicate many in¬ 
surance policies now in force. He said he is 
for only seven sections of President Truman’s 
national health bill. 

The Democratic candidate said he tried to 
appear before a doctors’ meeting to tell of his 
opposition to socialized medicine and com¬ 
pulsory health insurance, but declared “old 
seven-hundred-doUar-a-day-plus Fouts” op¬ 
posed his appearance. 

buppett reactionary 

This apparently was a reference to money 
received by Dr. Roy Fouts of Omaha for X- 
raymg prospective draftees. 

Doctors are so cheap, Mr. O’Sullivan said, 
that rather than use letters with 3-cent 
stamps, they are enclosing literature against 
him with their bills. 

Of his Republican opponent, former Rep¬ 
resentative Howard Buffett, of Omaha, Mr. 
O’Sullivan said: 

"‘He was the most reactionary man that 
was ever in Congress.” 

he’s terrible 

"‘He’s not for the farmer, he’s not for the 
veterans, he’s not for labor. He’s terrible.” 

He said that Mr. Buffett while in Congress 
allowed the reactionary Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government to use his free mail¬ 
ing privilege to distribute 100,000 copies of 
an antilabor speech. 

Mr. O’Sullivan also rapped the World-Her¬ 
ald as the most reactionary newspaper west 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

DOSEK OPTOMISTIC 

“I assure you I need your help,” he told the 
crowd. 

Walter B. Raecke, Democratic candidate 
for Governor, did not address the meeting. 
He was attending the Ak-Sar-Ben coronation 
at Omaha. 

Edward A. Dosek, Lincoln, candidate for 
lieutenant governor, told the rally: 

“I think all Democrats will be elected this 
year.” 

[K:om the World-Herald of October 22,1950] 
Doctor Baps at O’S^illivan—Caught in 
Another, Howard Asserts 

Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan has 
been caught in another one. Dr. M. C. How¬ 
ard, chairman of the Second Congressional 
District Healing Arts Committee, asserted 
Saturday. 

Said Dr. Howard: 

‘‘This makes twice In 1 week. 

“O’Sullivan said last Tuesday there Is no 
©oeialized medicine bill pending before Con¬ 
gress, We showed that S. 1879, embot^lng 
the President’s program, is now pending be¬ 
fore Congress. 

"Friday in Nebraska City, O’Sullivan said 
that he is against compulsory health insur¬ 
ance because it would duplicate many in¬ 
surance policies now in force and that he is 


for only seven sections of President Tru¬ 
man’s health bill.” 

SEVENTH VITAL 

"How many sections or titles, as they are 
called, are in the President’s bill? Exactly 
seven ” 

It Is that seventh section that is all-im¬ 
portant, said Dr. Hov/ard. 

the bill at a glance—S 1679, H, H. 4312, 4313 

Its seven titles provide aid to— 

1. Train more doctors, dentists, nurses, 
hospital administrators, and others 

2 Advance medical research (diabetes, 
arthritis, rheumatism, etc.). 

3 Expand hospital building programs. 

4. Help rural and other shortage areas; 
assist farmers’ experimental health coopera¬ 
tives. 

5. Expand State and local public health 
services; 

6. Increase State maternal, child health, 
and crippled children’s services; and 

7. National health insurance to cover your 
medical bills. 

Dr. Howard’s exhibit from the pamphlet 
Mr. O’Sullivan circulated ♦ * * shows 

seven sections in the President’s national 
health bill. 

*Tt is the one that provides for compul¬ 
sory health insurance which O’Sullivan said 
he opposes,” Dr. Howard declared. "It is 
compulsory because there would be payroll 
deductions for every one and because the 
Federal Security Administrator directs the 
entire program.” 

As for the other six sections Dr. Howard 
said they follow the pattern the doctors 
themselves have set. 

ALREADY PROVIDED 

"The American Medical Association 
through its 12-point program and the Ne¬ 
braska State Medical Association through 
its eight-point program have cooperated in 
having most of this already enacted—better 
maternal and child programs, cancer detec¬ 
tion and research, extensive polio research 
and treatment, etc.,” Dr. Howard said. 

Dr. Howard continued: "O’Sullivan also 
might be interested in knowing that a recent 
survey showed that 90 percent of the em¬ 
ployed groups in Omaha already are insured 
for health and medical care. 

costly duplication 

"The Government program would only be 
a more costly duplication of the same serv¬ 
ice and every one would have to pay for it,” 

Residents of the Second Congressional Dis¬ 
trict should know, Dr. Howard said, that last 
year Mr. O’Sullivan sent out in franked en¬ 
velopes 6,000 letters and pamphlets advocat¬ 
ing the President’s health program. 

"These pamphlets,” said Dr. Howard, 
"were prepared and made available by a well 
known left-wing organization—^The Com¬ 
mittee for the Nation’s Health.” 

A cartoon preceded the following 
wording which showed a doctor on a bi¬ 
cycle pedaling down a line of numbered 
patients with their mouths open taking 
their temperature and commanding, 
“Say ah-h-h.’^ 

Socialized medicine will result in mass 
medical treatment—^the treatment of your 
illness is not a mass proposition. 

[prom the Omaha World-Herald] 
Doctors Use Laugh Appeal—Cartoons Em¬ 
ployed To Elect Buffett 

The nonpartisan doctors committee also is 
takmg to the lighter side in trying to de¬ 
feat socialized medicine through electing 
Howard HL Buffett to Congress. 

It te the cartoon approach. 

Many doctors have purchased a series of 
signs for display in their offices. There also 
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is a little booklet entitled “Who Langiis 
Last?” that tells a pictme story. 

Br J Phil Redgwick, committee chair¬ 
man, explains- “Sure there are a lot of laughs, 
but there i also a serious message. 

“Our volunteer workers are mimeographing 
copies of the cartoons and they will be on 
display in the waiting rooms of doctors and 
dentists and available for others who want 
the senes ” 

One cartoon for example, shows a man with 
a large stomach who has just been through 
the line under the socialized medicine pro¬ 
gram. On his stomach is stamped: “Gov¬ 
ernment inspected.” 


Czech Cooacirs Chicanery 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayy December 13^ 1950 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the December 2 issue of America, na¬ 
tional Catholic weekly, entitled “Czech 
Council’s Chicanery”: 

Czech Council's Chicanery 

In offering editorial endorsement of the 
Crusade for Freedom, America (September 
16, p. 618) expressed its concern that the 
officers of the National Committee for Free 
Europe, Inc , the organization sponsoring the 
crusade, “have been dismayingly slow in 
realizing that in Eastern and Central Europe 
they ari^ dealing with peoples whose culture 
is rooted in religion and, in large measure, 
shaped by Catholicism.” Now that the cru¬ 
sade is over and all who managed to find a 
freedom scroll have affirmed their belief in 
divinely bestowed human rights and pledged 
themselves to resist aggression and tyranny 
everywhere, let us look at the Free Europe 
Committee again. It is worth looking at. 
It has been entrusted by the State Depart¬ 
ment with the high responsibility of shep- 
heiding the groups of political exiles from 
the iron-curtain countries who constitute 
informal governments in exile. Living in 
those countries are 55,000,000 Catholics, one- 
seventh of the total membership of the 
church. 

The officers of the Free Europe Committee, 
all genial, if superannuated, gentlemen, will 
undoubtedly be distressed by any reference 
to religion. They were disturbed when 
America pointed out (July 29, p. 438) that 
the musical theme chosen to introduce the 
first broadcast to Czechoslovakia by their 
transmitter, Radio Free Europe, was the offi¬ 
cial hymn of the Czechoslovak National 


Church, a hymn without significance except 
for Its religious tendenticusness, a church 
without significance except for its political 
purpose—a purpose revived today by the 
Soviets—to destroy Catholicism. 

It will then, admittedly, distress the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Free Europe Committee to 
learn that the supplement to Report on 
Czechoslovakia, No 14, published by their 
research and information center, offers a 
chummy comparison of Catholicism and 
communism as equal instruments of intel¬ 
lectual enslavement. Edited by Dr. Miloslav 
Kohac, former chief of the Czech National 
Socialist Press in Pi ague, an agency of a per¬ 
sistently pro-Soviet political party, the Re¬ 
port complains that the Communist ideology 
has put the Czech tongue and its users in a 
mental deep freeze • “The stereotyping of ex¬ 
pressions makes all thinking easier and ob¬ 
scures It, so that It excludes thinking alto¬ 
gether ” Dr Kohac thinks his point might 
be made clearer by example, so he continues: 
“This IS in imitation of the Catholic meth¬ 
od ” He IS referring to the histoiic method 
by which Catholics—and, indeed, many 
Protestants—learn their faith, the question- 
and-answer method of the catechism. It is 
a stultifying method of imposing deceptioxis, 
in Dr Kohac’s view: “He [the Catholic be¬ 
liever] has no notion of his own on the sub¬ 
ject, he only accepts the illusion which has 
been laid down for him.” 

The National Committee for Free Europe 
cannot disavow responsibility for such abu¬ 
sive talk, the single result (and purpose*?) 
of which is to alienate Catholics in America 
and—more important—behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. The NCPE's supervisory (and sub¬ 
sidizing) role empowers it to effect changes 
in the Council for Free Czechoslovakia, a 
group claiming to represent all democratic 
political forces m exile but in reality a clique 
of central European anticlerical, dogmatic 
Marxists, opposed (currently) to commu¬ 
nism but pledged to perpetuate the frantic— 
and futile—nineteenth century fight against 
religion in its institutional form and social 
effects. 

A special correspondent of the New York 
Times, beginning a four article survey on 
October 4 of the iron curtain political forces 
in exile, innocently reported general admi¬ 
ration for the unity and harmony in the 
Czech council. Within the week, on October 
9, Joseph Lettrich, representing Slovakia, one 
of the two partner nations in the council, 
had resigned. Stormy but inconclusive 
meetings of the executive board were held 
on November 4-6 and 18 to see whether the 
National Socialist clique could continue to 
pose as a government In exile. There is no 
reason to doubt their arrogant ability—nor 
the Free Europe Committee’s continuing 
gullibility. 

The National Socialist clique has suc¬ 
ceeded in denying trade-union and agrarian 
interests any influential voice in the Council. 
It has succeeded in keeping off the Council 
the elected representatives of the Christian 
Democratic group, elected by the Catholic 
People’s Party in exile. 

*‘Scare words** index 


What IS the source of the influence that 
can promptly produce docile politicos, radio 
entertainers, and comforting companions 
who play the National Socialist game? How 
account for the easy arrival of Dr. Ladislav 
Feierabend, an economist posing as a peasant 
leader, whose declared mission is to destroy 
politically Dr. Josef Cerny, a Catholic, head 
of the Agrarian Party and heir to the strong¬ 
est party in Czechoslov. kia? 

After the last war many Americans noted 
with surprise that the countries liberated 
from the Nazi tyranny chose Christian 
Democratic Parties to lead them It should 
not have been surprising* Christianity is the 
mold and mind of European civilization. 
After Eastern Europe is liberated from Soviet 
tyranny, like forces of Christian Democratic 
inspiration will come to the fore. Why, 
then, should America short-sightedly place 
its mam bets on discredited, non-Communist 
socialism as “the wave of the future”? 

At the close of their annual meeting on 
November 19, the ISO Catholic bishops of the 
United States declared; “It is of primary 
importance for our people to realize that 
human freedom derives fiom the spiritual 
nature of man and can only flourish where 
the things of the spirit are held in reverence. 
Our present principles of action need to be 
evaluated in the light of that truth.” Ac¬ 
cepting the Liberty Bell at Independence, 
Mo., on November 6, President Truman like¬ 
wise affirmed: “Our concept of freedom has 
religious rods.” Copies of the President’s 
speech should have been delivered to the 
State Department—and to its annex, the 
National Committee for Free Europe, Inc. 


^'Scare Words” Index 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O'SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Decemher 13,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that during the next few years the 
readers of the Congressional Record and 
the Members of Congress will have occa¬ 
sion to hear many gravely spoken scare 
words which m reality will be as false as 
the hair on some people’s heads or the 
teeth in the mouths of some people. 

In order that the splendid information 
passed out by the Democratic National 
Committee relative to the utterances of 
“scare words” and authorship may be 
perpetuated for other readers and law¬ 
makers, I wish to present the following 
index of “scare words” for publication 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record : 


Following Is an index of material contained in the “scare words” document. This recap gives the when, what, and who of the state¬ 
ments in short form so that you can find them in the book when you need them for speeches or other causes. 


When 


What 


General PROPHsaES or Doom—(p. i) 


Who 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 
1930. 

1937. 

1938. 
193(L 
1940, 

1944. 

1945. 
3946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 
1960. 


Gms.<? will grow in the streets. 

Ameiioaii civilization Is in danger. 

Dark hour of reckoning close at hand. 

Anic'rica is m peril. 

Tear down democratic institutions. 

Disaster. 

National bankruptcy civil war— 

Now Deal sapping its (America’s) strength. 

Economic life being destroyed. 

Lead only to ruin. 

Mixture of fascism and socialism-. 

Hoad to chaos. 

Nation regimented.-. 

Fodali/o all.-. 

Disujiler and ruin for our country-... 


Herbert Hoover. 

Hopublican National Committee. 
American Liberty League. 
Republican National Comraittco. 
American Liberty League. 
Republican National Committee. 
Mr Republican. 

Republican National Committee. 
Do 

Republican Congressman. 
Herbert Hoover. 

Carroll lileeee. 

Mr. Republican. 

1 ) 0 . 

Republican National Committoo. 
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'"Scare words** index —Continued 


When 

WTiat 

101 fi 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION (P. 13) 

Federal Farm Loan Act, 1910 (p 14): 

Nothmg could work greater mjury to agriculture. 

i(ri4 

Bill is ridiculous_ 

Vicious pork bairel_ 

Atrophies community enterpiise_________ 

Paternally socialistic,._____ 

Frazier-Lemke Farm Moitgage Act, 1934 (p. 15)* 

Demoializmg, dishonest legislation_______ 


Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 1936 (p 15). 

Do not sell (farmer) into very, .. 


It IS commuhistic-1____ 

Tieterm^Tiatmn to rom-mPTit aoTionltnTft .. _ ,. , . . ... . . _ 

Contrary to American system of government_ 

Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 1937 (p. 16). 

Means Russianization of agriculture_ 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (p. 17). 

Convert farmei into seif and peasant__ 

1013 _ 

Compulsory control over Ameiiean agricultuie__ 

Rfigimontat^OTi , ._ ... . _ 

Nefarious thing .... .., . _ _ „ .. 


Beginniug of the end of our kind of government_ 

Reiiment and destroy Amp.ncfl.Ti agrieiiltiire. . . ^ . _ _ 

BANKING LEGISLATION (P. 20) 

Federal Reserve Act 1913 (p. 20)- 

A radical and dangerous reversal of policy_-_ 

1933 . . __ 

Gannot stand t-ASts of oommon sensed.. . 

Wdl prove iTiopprfl,f,'Ve and iTnprar.t.icable _ .. _ ^ ^ - 

Tt wifi destroy hn<iioes?5 . .. . . ... 

A crirrifl against onnnstitTitinns_ 

Mav resTiit in chaos - ... - ,. . 

Tear lip by the rnntR the entire hanking system __ __ 

Booiahsttc and dangerous . ^ 

It is unjust and un-American___ 

Will cause a panic and the collapse of our banking svstem_ 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, 1933 (p. 

Will destroy the entile hanking system,. _-- - - - _ 

1024 .. 

' T,ays a needle,ss hurdon on sound hanking. . ,_ ... ... 

The whoie of history IS against, hank guaranties. _ .. . ... _ _ 

ELECTRIC POWER (P. 25) 

Hoover Dam, 1928 (p 25)* 

Economically wasteful..... 

lO'W 

Masked approach towai d commanism... 


First long stride toward communism_ 

_ 

IQSfi 

Muscle Shoals (p 27): 

Revnlntionorv * * subversive_ ___ .. ... 

1024 _ 

Tjonda strvnght to statesneialism _ .. . ... .. . . ... , 

Grand Coulee Dam (p. 29) 

National economic planning commonly goes wrong__ 

10.2,1 .. .. _ 

Moral and civic laiceiiy____ 

losn 

finAiahstie government.. ..... ... . _ ___ . 

Power nobody can use..... 

Purpose IS to move the population_-___ 

Socialistic dream. ______ 

.No one to sell power to except rattlesnakes, coyotes, and rabbits . _ .. 

Defiance of God's mandate....... 

1027.. 

Mad indecent program______-.... 

10.20 

Wrecks the fanners____ 

102.2 

Temiosseo Valley Authority, 1933 (p. 33)* 

Experiment is soeiahstic ^ .... ^ _ _ ... . 

1024 

Patterned closely after nne of Soviet dreams . 

Sending good money after bad .. .. . . ... 

The Russian idea . . . .. . . . . . .. 

A dangerous direr,tion ...... . .... .. 

Socialism. . . .._ . . . ... ... 

TTn-Ameriean and Russian.. .. ... _ . . 

Unfair competition... _ .. . . ..... _ .. _ .. 

CnTnrmmtsni.. __ _ _ 

1031 

Eeonomicwaste..... ... .. . .. 

Crazy, corkeved .soheme. . _ _ . . . ... 

103,1 1 

Rural Electrification Administration, 1935 (p 41). 

Political expedient,. .... ..... ... . .... _ 

103fi 

Increasing mterferenee of government. .. .... 


Socialization _ . .. _ ^ ^ , .. _ , ,,, 

Federal electno power projects (p. 42); 

Means rum__ 

miR.. 

SociaMstio experiment has ran rict _ .. .. ... .. 

1031. .. . . . 

Steps toward socialization . _, . .., ., ..... , _ __ , 

COAI^GUFFBY COAL ACT (P. 44) 

GuSoy Coal Act, 1935: 

Step toward socialization of industry _ .... 

102fi .. .. 

Would drive the American flag from the seas.. . . _ _ 

HOUSING (P. 46) 

’ United States Hous&ig Authority, 1936 (p. 46): 

Detrimental to Amerienn civilization . ...__ .... 

1037.__ ____ 

Will create communism and chaos , „., ... .. ^ .._ , 

Begmnmg of end of our country_ ... .. ... _ . . . _ . . . . _ 

W'aOTor-SteapIl Slum Clearance Act, 1937 (p. 47): 

Not the nmlding that makes the slum! It IS the people .. , 

1938..__.. 

Undiluted snciflTism.. ..... .. _ 


Nothing but sociaham________ 


Who 


Republican C ongi essman. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 

American Liberty League. 
Do. 


Do. 


Republican Congressman. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


American Bankers Association 
Commercial and Financial Cluonicle 
Lyman Gage, former Secretary of Treasury. 
Republican Congressman. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

President of Association of Small Bankers. 
Prof Joseph Johnson. 

Gov AlfM Landon 

National Association of Manufacturers, 

Fiank R. Kent. 


R. H Ballard of Southern California Edison Co 

B. J Mullaney of People's Gas Light & Coke Co, Chicago. 

Republican Congressman. 

Do. 

Do. 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
Republican Congressman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Liberty League. 

Republican Congi essman. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

National Coal Association. 
Republican Congressman. 


Hudson Roed, United Gas Improvement Co. 
Republican Congressman. 

American Liberty League, 


McCarter of Edison Electric Institute. 
American Liberty League. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Walter Schmidt of National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Jacob Pedersen of Council of Real Estate Association. 

Bronx Borough Taxpayer's League. 

Charles Eldt of Real Estate Owners Association, New York. 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Rufus Lusk of National Home Builders Association. 
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^'Scare words** index —Continued 


When 


1870.. 


1894.. 


1013.. 

1936. 


What 


Who 


^ INCOME TAX (P 49) 

Income tax, 1913 

To leptess pioductivG cnerj^ics. 

Will mciease burdens on laboring people -II.III.IIII"!!”'! 

Poinieious..I.. 

Unfair...1..—llllllllllllllllliril” 

DcnioializmT influonec.I_ 

Faulty, inequitable, unjust. 

Wicked and sectional rneasuio. 

Atrocious, illy constructed, and badly \entiIatod 

Outiagcous indignities imposed upon cituens. 

Comnninistie, socialistic, populustic. 

Tenor to all business and enterprise. 

Oppress the pool people. 

Socialism, communism, dcvilism... 

An atlemii^- to punish fiueccss. 

New Deal has piostituted taxing power. 

REGULATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE (P. LG) 


Republican Congressman. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Joseph H. Choate 
Republican Congicssman. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

American Liberty League. 


1882. 

1886. 

1887 


Interstate Commerce Act, 1887: 

Persecution. 

Temptation to venality and corruption. 

Will only aggravate the situation. 

XTnconsUiUiiori'il. 

Would demoralize business, ciipplo commerce. 

A failuie and delusion.-. 

Demand oi socialists. 


Wayne MaeVeagh, Pennsylvania R R. Co. 
Emory A Storrs. 

Piebidcnt, N Y. L. E <fe W. R. R 
Republican Congressman. 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


1903. 

1904. 
1912. 

1903. 

1904. 


190.1 

1900. 

1908. 

1911. 
1923. 

1910. 

1920. 

1910. 

1923. 

1912. 


1913, 

1914. 
1911 
1924. 

1924. 


1932. 

1934. 


1934. 


1936. 

1937. 


1938. 

1933. 

1937. 

1934. 

1936. 

193C. 

1939. 

1940. 


LABOR LEGISLATION (P. 63' 

General opposilron to union labor: 

True Americans should denounce methods of organt/ed labor.... 

The spirit of labor unionism means socialism. 

Unions officered by anarchistic men... 

Samuel Oompors worst enemy of honest labor. 

Anti-injunction and 8-hour day legislation, 1903-13 (p CO). 

Anarchy and despotism. 

Socialism, anarchy, and confiscation. 

This IS socialism. 

Workmen's compensation and employer's liability (p. 71). 

Tendency in labor union toward being “babied".. 

E.\tremcly vicious, monstrous.. 

Socialistic motive. 

Accidents will happen...-.. 

Purely socialistic.. 

Schemes to Sovictize business.. 

The light to strike and picket (p 70); 

Who can imagine peaceful picketing?.. 

Attack by the forces of radicalism.. 

Closed shop (p. 77) 

Open shop is principle of industrial freedom.. 

'rile Red haimei of socialism.. 

Children’s Bureau, 1912 (p. 78); 

3V1 erelv to make pn.sitioiis. 

Misguided humamtnr lanism. 

Minimum wage (p. 79) 

Against the established order. 

Kncoiuages incompetence and rewards ignorance. 

Puio socialism in its origin.. 

Vicious inoasuro transplanted from foreign soils. 

Child labor laws (p. 82). 

Eatal Icndciicies.-.. 

^Socialistic in its origin. 

NorrIs-LuOuardiaAct (p 83): 

A long rnaich in the direction of Moscow. 

Railway Labor Mediation, 1934 (p. 83). 

Interferes with liberty of employees. 

Company union is a good union. 

Tho Wagner Act, 1936 (p 84): 

Revolutionary. 

A national labor union monopoly.-. 

Will bind industry, trade, and commerce into servitude. 

Union domination over American industrial life. 

Chaos in relationships.-. 

Walsh-Ilcaley Act, 1936 (p. 86): 

Regimentation... 

Likely to cause more strikes. 

Fair laibor Standards Act, 1937 (p. 80): 

Restrictive of individual initiative. 

Planned economy. 

The road to economic hell.-. 

Will destroy the labor movement. 

Paving way for absolute enslavement of labor..— 

Bolshevism or communism ♦ * socialism, nazism, fascism 

Distress, misery, and despair—-----. 

Power of life or death over every industry. 

Will create unomploymont.— 

NATIONAL DEBT (P. CO) 

Sword * * * over the head of business. 

Day of reckoning * ♦ * will not bo long deferred. 

Ruining the country..-.—-—-—.... 

Toboggan of innaiion • * ♦ to certain crash. 

Going over the procipioo--..-. 

N ation-wido distress,..—.-. 

Spending down • * * suicide roads. 

Cruel fate.-.—..-. 

National bankruptcy.-. 

Spending * * * threatens disaster. 

Socialistic experiments....-.. 

Widows and children * * * in soro straits. 

Danger to our institutions. 


National .Association of Manufacturers. 

.Tohn Kirby, Jr 

F C Nimemacbcr, National Association of Mnnufaclurers.' 
John Kirby, Jr. 

David Parry, National Association of Manufacturers. 

Do 

John Kirby, Jr., National Association of Manufacturers. 

C. W. Post, National .Association of Manufacturers. 
Beniamin Warfield, Louisville <fe Nashville R. It. 

Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Albert Harris, New York Control R. R, 

Robert Cary, New York Central E. R. 

The Weekly Underwriter 

.Tohn Kirby, National Association of Manufacturers. 
Stephen Mason, National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

S. W. Utley, National Association of Manufacturers. 

Republican Congressman. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

John Kirby, National Association of Manufacturers, 

James Emery, National Association of Manufactuiers. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

John Edgerton, National Association of Manufacturers. ^ 

Do. 

John Emery, National Association of Manufacturers, 

Republican Congressman. 

Do. 

Do. 


Commercial and Financial Chronidc. 
National Association of Mauufaelureis. 
yU'ol leaders. 

National Auto Chamber of Commerce. 
Durable goods industi res. 

Republican Congressman. 

Do. 


American Liberty Ijoaguo. 

Do. 

Republican Congressman. 

Do. 

Do. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 
National Publishers Association. 
Southern States Industiial Council. 
Republican Congressman. 


Do. t 

Harry P Fletcher, later chairman, Republican National Com mill o«. 
Republican Senator, 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

Do. 

Herbert Hoover. 

Republican Congressman. 

American Liberty League. 


J.JU. 

Republican Congressman 

Joe Martin, chairman, Republican National Committee, 
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*‘Scare words** inde3 >—Contintied 


When 


What 


Who 


NATIONAL DEBT (P. 90)—contmued 


iGOri. 

1905. 

1906. 

1934. 


1930. 

1936. 


1936.. 

1853.. 

1913.. 
1912-. 

1015.. 


1050. 

1910. 

1914. 


1915- .-. 
1920-... 

1916- ... 


Pure Pood and Drugs .4ct (p 94)* 

Man’s liberty * » * put m peril.... 

No compromise with the scamps.. 

Paternalism and socialism.... 

Securities and E\change Commission (p. 95) 

Would greatly deflate the seem ities industry if • * • not destroy it. 

Will force out of business * * * more than 6,000 firms.. 

Aibitraiy bmeaucratic control * * * cripple legitimate busmess.. 

Driving the sccuntv busmess underground.... 

Enterpnse in strait-jacket.... 

Eegiracntation_____ 

Iron hand of compulsion__ 

Centialized bureauciatic control___ 

Complete Government control and domination..... 

Brake on reeoveiy__ 

Sheppaid-Towmer Act~1021 (p 100) 

Eederal machine * * * loot the Treasury.. 

Pateinahsm, socialism, state medicme and sentimental politics. 

Iiifimgement of the rights of States__ 

Will increase bastardy.. 

Paternalistic * * * socialistic * ♦ ♦ bolshevistic.-. 

Socialized democracy. 

Born out of pmely socialistic brains...... 

Nationalization of medicme. 

Socialistic scheme_______ 

Social security (p 105) 

Ultimate socialistic control of life and industry,—. 

.Abandonment of private eapitahsm. 

Undermine the fabuc of our economic * * ♦ hfe... 

Make confirmed beggais of our States and cities. 

.At hitrary Federal * * * control... 

Blink of bankruptcy * * ♦ into the abyss.. 

Will weaken fiber of the American people. 

Incalculable harm to * * population... 

May end progress... 

Greatest single threat to recovery.-. 

Will mciease unemployment.... 

Will stop recovery. 

Wreck the Nation. 

Enslave workers. 

Threaten (s) * * * our institutions. 

Breaking down the independence of the States. 

Fraud on the workingman. 

Woman suffrage (p. 113) 

Unseved women... 

Fanaticism will flourish. 

Radical step. 

Excess of emotion. 

Repugnant to mstmets.. 

Socialism, feminism, woman suffrage...... 

Social 1 evolution at the ballot box... 

Foicc (women) * * ♦ into politics. 

Democracy stmks. 

PEDEBAX TKADE COMMISSION AND ANTITRUST LEGISLATION (V 116) 

Blight spreadmg all over * » • business...-.—. 

Lockstep directorate.......— 

Permanent inquisition. 

Fraught with grave danger.I 

Successful businossmaa ostiacized. 

Undemocratic and Un-American. 

Radical program. 

Utterly impossible....... 

Persistently mquisitonal. 


PEDEBAL AID TO HIGHWAYS 


Republican Senator. 

The National Druggist Magazine. 

Republican Senatoi. 

Richard G. Babbage, Real Estate Boaid of New York. 

Broker-Dealers of Baltimore 

Meichants Association of New York. 

Edwin F. Chmlund, Controllers Institute of America. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Republican Congressman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

American Bar Association. 

Republican Congressman 
Illmois State Medical Society. 

Constitutional Libeity League of Massachusetts. 
Republican Congressman. 


XJV. 

Do. 

Ameiican Medical Association. 


National Association of Manufacturers. 

American Bar Association 
Illinois Manufacturers Association. 

Frank L. Peckham, vice president, Sentinels of the Republic. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

American Medical Association. 

Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Do 

Republican Senator. 

Republican Congressman, 

Do 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Republican Senator. 
Gov. Alf. M. Landon. 


James Gordon Bennett. 

Carl Bauer 

President William Howard Taft. 

Ex-Presidcnt William H. Taft. 

Now York Times. 

Man Suffrage Association. 

Do. 

Republican Congressman. 

Herbert XJ. Nelson, National Association o Real Estate Boaids. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 

Now York Tribune. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

National Association of Manufacturois. 

The Manufacturers Association of Montgomciy County, Pa. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

Do. 

Ex-President William H Taft. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 


Federal Road Act (p. 118): 

Opportunity for States to reach into Federal Treasury. 

Bureaucracy and indefensible centialization.—. 

Humbug... 

Paternalism.-. 

Increased paternalism.. 

Wrong, VICIOUS, unfair... 

Injustice and impracticability. 

Treasury ■* * * is practically empty. 

Governmental paternalism... 


Republican Congressman. 
Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Internal Security Bill of 1950 


EXTENSION OP REIVTARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHtlBETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include therein a letter 
which I recently wrote to a friend ex¬ 
plaining my opposition to the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. The letter is as 
follows; 


Dear Friend: I am glad to send you the 
following analysis of my opposition to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

First let me say that no vote I cast In 
Congress has ever put party above country. 
My vote on the anti-Red bill was in no sense 
a partisan vote. 

I regard this bill to be so bad, so dangerous, 
so thoroughly unconstitutional, so very un¬ 
wise, unsound, and ill-advised that I had 
no other choice than to vote against it. 

Lord knows, no one In the Congress has 
been more active, energetic, vigorous, or more 
outspoken, not infrequently the position of 
party notwithstanding, against the Commu¬ 
nists than I have been. 

But it is a misnomer to call this bill a 
Communist-control bill. ' It might well be 
better termed a thought-control bill, or an 
opinion-suppression bill, or a belief-stifling 


bill. In my opinion, it would help rather 
than hurt the Communists, It is opposed by 
all our Government intelligence agencies 
which state that the bill would seriously 
damage the security and intelligence opera¬ 
tions for which they are responsible. 

Here are just a few reasons why I voted 
against this bill: 

1. It requires the publication of a com¬ 
plete list of vital defense plants, laboratories, 
and other installations and thus serves notice 
on our potential enemies where these essen¬ 
tial services are located. This provision is 
absolutely indefensible. Of itself, it would 
warrant opposition to the bill. 

2. It compels the Department of Justice 
and FBI, in order to carry out its unwork¬ 
able registration provisions, to waste valuable 
time, energy, and money and disclose sources 
of information which are invaluable in the 
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war against internal communism and efforts 
to protect the national security. 

3. It prevents the great assistance we now 
receive from many aliens regarding intelli¬ 
gence operations. 

4. It destroys the long-established Ameri¬ 
can principle of asylum for political refugees. 
It would bar public men, businessmen, and 
students from admission to the United 
States on visits from Spain and several other 
nations with similar government, thus an- 
tagonizmg governments that are presently 
friendly to us. 

6 It facilitates the naturalization of sub¬ 
versive aliens. 

6 It gives to Government officials almost 
unlimited power to control and restrict and 
prohibit the exercise of free speech, opin¬ 
ion, belief, and conscience and would en¬ 
able them to harass sincere citizens for the 
mere expression of their views In this 
country we punish men for their crimes and 
not for their thoughts which this bill seeks 
to do 

7. It would require the Attorney General 
to asiume the impossible task of producing 
concrete legal evidence that men have par¬ 
ticular ideas or opinions. Under this pro¬ 
vision sincere and honest persons strivmg to 
ameliorate sweatshops, promote the public 
health or housing legislation might well be 
brought under the broad sweep of this 
measure. 

As I stated substantially In my House 
speech this bill is patterned after the to¬ 
talitarian police slave state and, In prin¬ 
ciple, is hostile to the spirit and letter of 
the American Cpnstltution and, in fact, 
repugnant to our free institutions. 

It would be aimed at men like you and me 
who are never afraid to speak out our minds 
and some bureaucrat in Washington could 
very easily, under its terms, move to take 
punitive action against us if they should 
disagree with our expressions of opinion or 
belief. You can appreciate that such a lati¬ 
tude would enable such a bureaucrat to con¬ 
duct witch hunts, star-chamber proceed¬ 
ings, lettres caches, and every other type of 
unconstitutional indignity upon men and 
women Intent upon serving the Nation. 

We have on the statute books laws against 
treason, espionage, sabotage, advocacy of 
overthrow of government by force and vio¬ 
lence. Perhaps they need strengthening In 
some particulars, l am anxious to strength¬ 
en them, if necessary. But first I want to 
see existing laws along these lines enforced 
vigorously, impartially, and fearlessly. I 
want to see Oommunlsts and Communist 
sympathizers driven out of the Government 
and out of high places In American politi¬ 
cal, industrial, educational, and social life. 
But, in my opinion, we cannot and must not 
place restraints upon free expression of 
opinion and belief. Such a course would be 
to play into the hands of our enemies by 
negativing the democratic forms and em¬ 
bracing the very totalitarian forms we seek 
to defeat. 

It is estimated by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice that it will require at least 4 years to 
effect the registration of Communists and, 
of course, many wUl escape because they 
will be constantly resigning from the Com¬ 
munist Party, going underground, chang¬ 
ing the names of their organizations, and 
the like. To work this out administratively 
presents a colossal and impracticable task. 
I doubt that It can be done at aa in any 
satisfactory way. 

This measure would put the Government 
into the business of thought control and 
opinion control. It would suppress the free 
press and the free dissemination of litera¬ 
ture so vital to democracy. It would require 
the Attorney General to deport any alien 
running a well stocked bookshop contain¬ 
ing books on government and economics, 
politlos and sociology written by Spaniards, 
Yugoslavians, certain South American citi¬ 


zens, and others. In Its restriction of Rus¬ 
sian literature it would be doing irreparable 
damage to our own intellectual life and the 
growth and spread of vital information nec¬ 
essary to an Tmderstandlng of the pui^oses, 
a im s, and activities of Marxian communism. 
To complete the job of tearing down our 
structure of free thought and free press and 
free mdividual activity under the Constitu¬ 
tion we should only have to resort to the 
Hitlerian ma^ destruction by burnmg all 
books and literature emanatmg from Com¬ 
munist circles, or explaining Communist 
doctrines. Such a result would be the com¬ 
plete negation of our freedom, and a total 
surrender to a febrile national hysteria 

There are other provisions concerning 
naturalization and Immigration which I 
will not discuss in detail but which are 
equally obnoxious to thoughtful Americana 
who respect the Constitution. 

I hope you will study this bill carefully. 
If you do so, you will conclude, I think, as 
1 have, that it is one of the most dangerous 
measures ever presented to the American 
Congress, I had no choice but to oppose It, 
and I am very pioud that I did, even though 
I stood alone among the Congressmen from 
New England. 

With usual regards and good wishes, I am. 
Sincerely yours, 

Philip J. Pbilbih 


End Irish PariiHon Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J.PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. PHELBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RecorD; to include 
therein an excellent article on the mili¬ 
tary implications of the partition of Ire¬ 
land by Mr. Samuel Crawford. It ap¬ 
peared in the November issue of the 
Catholic Home Weekly, Ave Maria. 

T'his is a very thoughtful, penetrating 
analysis of the whole question of parti¬ 
tion and It effectively points up the de¬ 
sirability of unitmg the Irish now, not 
only because this is morally, politically, 
and militarily desirable, but also because 
it will contribute so much to unified 
defense of Western Europe. 

I hope and urge that our Government 
will soon take action concerning this 
vital question and move to Impress upon 
the Government of Great Britain the 
urgency of establishing unity, amicable 
relations and wholehearted cooperation 
between all segments of the Irish people 
based on democratic pnnciples. Our 
British friends should be advised that we 
expect them to cooperate with us in 
marshalling all our resources and 
stren^ening all our allies in order suc¬ 
cessfully to oppose the Communist threat 
to the free world. 

It is somewhat inconsistent that the 
British Government should recognize 
Red China, whose armed forces are pres¬ 
ently slaughtering American boys in Ko¬ 
rea, and at the same time refuse to move 
to unify and strengthen the noble Irish 
Nation, whose sons and descendants in 
such overwhelming numbers have stood 


so gallantly and at such great cost and 
sacrifice, by the cause of freedom when¬ 
ever it has been assailed. It is very diffi¬ 
cult for Americans to imderstand the 
British viewpoint m any event, nor can 
we understand the viewpoint of many of 
our so-called friends and allies. They 
talk ad infinitum in the United Nations 
about freedom, democracy, and the other 
attributes of the free way of hfe. They 
vote to check aggression and to accept 
the leadership of American arms in en- 
foremg the decrees and orders of the 
Umted Nations but, when the chips are 
down, and real sacrifices are at hand, 
they send very little help. 

I hope that there will he a change in 
this attitude and that henceforth we can 
rely upon Britain and our other friends 
and allies to j'oin more wholeheartedly 
with us in our efforts to stem the ominous 
tides of communism and disruption 
which are sweeping across the earth. An 
immediate ending of the partition of 
Ireland would be an excellent way for 
them to begin a genuine policy of co¬ 
operation and effective support of demo¬ 
cratic aims. The above-mentioned arti¬ 
cle by Mr. Crawford, follows: 

The PARTinoN op Ieeland 
(By Samuel Crawford) 

In the United States Senate on July 31, 
Senator Hensv Cabot Lodge advocated Amer¬ 
ican mediation between Ireland and her 
neighbor, Great Britain. Ireland, the Sen¬ 
ator reminded, was an Atlantic nation *‘pos- 
sesslug strategic terrain and valuable inan- 
power.” Senator Lodge declared that the 
United States “should use its good offices to 
promote whatever adjustments are necessary 
between Ireland and Spain and their neigh¬ 
bors, so that they can help the rest of the 
non-Communlst world.’* In the case of Ire¬ 
land the problem to be adjusted is, of course, 
partition, by which six counties of north¬ 
east Ireland are cut off from the rest of 
Ireland and still occupied by Britain. 

Let it be noted at once that partition, 
this source of grave International friction, 
exists in an area of peculiar sensitivity, an 
area that, strategically speaking, has been 
called part of the United States. This global 
concept of national territory has been enun¬ 
ciated with soldierly directness by the chp.lr- 
man of the joint chiefs of staff, Qen. 
Omar Bradley. He was asked, “What now 
constitutes the United States of America in 
defense terms?” “The reply to this question 
was definite and quotable, says 'Wythe WU- 
llams In the Birmingham (Alabama) News of 
June 13,1950. “Here 1$ the reply as outlined 
by the chairman of the Joint Chiefs; 

“ *In defense terms, the United States of 
America now embraces Japan, the F^Up- 
plnes, Alaska, Greenland, all of North, Cen¬ 
tral, and South America, the islands of the 
Caribbean, Western Europe, England, Ireland, 
and the Azores. Over this vast portion of the 
world the responsiblUty of guardianship is 
now largely in our hands’.” 

Since the Korean crisis the number of re¬ 
sponsible newspaper columnists who have 
seen the inherent fallaciousness of partition 
as a solution in Korea has been on the in¬ 
crease. Said Dorothy Thompson in the Eve¬ 
ning Star (Washington, D. C.) for July 15, 
1960: “We are ostensibly fighting to * * • 
drive the North Koreans behind the thirty- 
eighth parallel, thus reestablishing the un¬ 
tenable status quo which made the aggres¬ 
sion possible.*' 

For years eminent Catholic churchmen 
have left no doubt as to where they consider 
right lies as regards the partition of the 
historic Irish nation. Fbr example, His Ex¬ 
cellency the Most Reverend Richard J. Cush¬ 
ing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, said in his 
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cathedral last year: “Ireland is destined to 
lae totally united and completely tree. Tlie 
policy of attempting to divide the Insii na- 
tion—tne policy of artificially splitting for 
political purposes a people whom God has 
united on every other level—is one of the 
mistakes which all the logic of peace, secu¬ 
rity, and good order will speedily correct.” 
Again the same archbishop, on August 3 this 
year, declared: “The Irish people, wherever 
they may be, are the champions of Chris¬ 
tianity in a world menaced by Asiatic com¬ 
munism. * * The end of partition 

will bring a breath of hope to enslaved na¬ 
tions everywhere” (Boston, Mass., Herald, 
August 4, 1950). 

Among non-Catholic ecclesiastics a bishop 
of the German Evangelical Church, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, has also brought us back 
firmly to first principles. Referring to the 
Korean War, Bishop Dibelius stated at To¬ 
ronto: “People must realize that It is im¬ 
possible to divide a nation by unnatural 
frontiers or an iron curtain. Such a coun¬ 
try will always desire to come together again 
and be united.” 

The New York Times of July 13, 1950, re¬ 
ported Bishop Dibelius* statement under the 
opposite captions: “Bishop sees Korea as 
lesson for XJN—Dibelius finds German picture 
exactly comparable with nation too long 
divided.” It will be ironic if the public in 
the democratic countries eventually come to 
realize the evils of the S-yeax-long partition 
in Germany and take steps to reunite it but 
fail to realize the evils of the 30-year-long 
partition of Ireland. That would be a 
strange though not unusual inconsistency. 

The sands are running out. We are get¬ 
ting perilously close to the date when world 
war ni will rip across the world like a knife 
through silk. If the problem of partition 
Is not settled peacefully around the council 
table while there is time to talk it may be 
too late to settle it so for a long time. The 
consequences of continued delay will not be 
merely paper injustice. At the very best 
they will be— 

1. For the loyal Nationalists of northeast 
Ireland: continued oppression in the British 
police state under the British flag; 

2. For Ireland as a whole: Internal stress 
and friction with the nearest neighbor. 
Great Britain; 

3. For the western democracies as a whole: 
the loss of Ireland's cooperation in actual 
warfare—^the absence of a unified Ireland’s 
full cooperation in defense and attack—^the 
lack of what Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
recently called strategic terrain and valu¬ 
able manpower. 

Selective indignation can be very mislead¬ 
ing. It IS selective indignation which causes 
so many well-intentioned people to turn a 
blind eye to tyranny in one place, while cam- ^ 
paigning vigorously and with much citing' 
of scripture against tyranny elsewhere. 
German totalitarianism was vanquished in 
World War II—^with the assistance of Rus¬ 
sian totalitarianism. A blind eye was turned 
In that direction and the obvious lesson re¬ 
garding Soviet capabilities and intentions 
was not drawn from the assassination of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. For these 
other countries were In the Russian sphere 
of Influence. One must not ask awkward 
questions. And now Russian totalitarianism 
threatens the world with world war III. The 
six-county police state with its Special 
Powers Acts is, forsooth, in the British sphere 
of influence. Is the attitude of the great 
democracy of the West (which to its ever¬ 
lasting credit still recognizes diplomatically 
the countries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithua¬ 
nia) to be one of nonintervention so far as 
Ireland is concerned? Are we just to shrug 
our shoulders in polite aloofness? Such an 
attitude Is hardly in keeping with the cru¬ 
sading zeal of a great nation which has the 
will and the way to show practically that 
it loves Justice and hates iniquity. 


It may not be out of place to go back to 
first principles. I have contended that it 
will make for concord and peace among the 
nations if Ireland is reunited. Expediency 
counsels judicious intervention by an honest 
broker such as the United States, in the in¬ 
terests of world peace. But this should not 
blind the detached observer to the fact that 
the case for the unification of Ireland rests 
also on principle If a pickpocket swipes 
John Doe’s billfold any honest citizen may 
possibly chase after him for the sound reason 
that as long as the criminal is at large he is 
a general source of trouble to the neighbor¬ 
hood—no one knows whose turn it will he 
next. But do not blame John Doe if he gets 
active not on general altruistic grounds but 
for the particular selfish purpose of getting 
back his own property. After all, he has a 
right to his own property in strict justice. 

If John Doe impetuously shouts “stop 
thief,” a third party would sound rather 
ridiculous if he were to buttonhole John 
Doe and say: “Look here, old chappie, beastly 
noise that, what. We really don't like peo¬ 
ple shouting in this neighborhood, you 
know. What, you say, your billfold was 
swiped, old man? Too bad, of course, but 
really you know the chap who took it may be 
making good use of it, what. But please— 
no shouting here.” If the thief, not a third 
party, were to try and sell John Doe that line, 
the latter’s feelings can be imagained, but 
hardly described. 

The principle on which Ireland’s case for 
reunion rests is a principle well understood 
in America, if not always elsewhere. It is 
the principle of national self-determination. 
The essence of democracy lies in the right of 
a people freely to determine how they are to 
be governed. The unit for self-determina¬ 
tion is the nation. Ireland through a na¬ 
tionhood of 2,000 years has that right. Ire¬ 
land through 700 years of resistance has that 
right. Partition is the denial of the right to 
self-determination. It is a refusal to accept 
the majority will of a people. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s words at Indianapolis in February 
1861, are pertinent: “On what rightful prin¬ 
ciple,” he asked, “may a State, not being 
more than one-fiftieth part of the Nation m 
soil and population, break up the Nation and 
then coerce a proportionally larger subdi¬ 
vision of itself, in the most arbitrary way? 
What mysterious right to play tyrant is con¬ 
ferred on a district of a country, with its 
people, by merely calling it a State?” 

Partition was imposed by the British Gov¬ 
ernment with the misguided support of a 
Tory group in northeast Ireland against the 
passionate protest of the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Irish people. Established by 
force, it is maintained by force, and by the 
shameless manipulation, with British con¬ 
nivance of electoral boundaries within the 
out-off area. Perpetual interference in a 
nation’s internal affairs by an outside power 
is contrary to the rule of law among nations. 
Partition gravely Injures economically, polit¬ 
ically and culturally, both parts of Ireland. 

Counting heads there are roughly two- 
thirds of the voters In northeast Ulster in 
favor of partition and one-third in favor of 
unity so that a change-over of one-sixth of 
the total electorate plus one man would give 
a majority for unity. Thus with the present 
slow and steady turn-over of informed opin¬ 
ion, with the kinsmen of William Orr and 
Harry Munro and Henry Joy McCracken re¬ 
turning to the allegiance of their republican 
ancestors of 1798, one might expect that in 
the foreseeable future the problem would 
automatically disappear. However, the ger¬ 
rymandering of the electoral boundaries 
prevents any such simple solution. As the 
population in favor of a unified Ireland grows 
the electoral boundaries are again altered to 
insure a permanent local majority of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament opposing the unification 
of Ireland. 


The unnatural manipulation of electoral 
districts m order to give a facade of respec¬ 
tability to Tory machinations and to in¬ 
sure a permanent parliamentary majoiity in 
favor of the British occupation has been 
brought to a fine art in the six counties. 
Take County Fermanagh. In all Ireland 
there are 32 counties. Fermanagh is one of 
the 30-county block which wants Ireland 
to be one national entity Now in Ferma¬ 
nagh at the last general election for the Six 
County Parliament in February 1949, the 
Nationalists polled 15,000: they won one seat. 
The Tories polled 13,000* they won two seats. 

Derry city founded by St. Colmcille, is as 
one might expect, Nationalist by a substan¬ 
tial majority, 29,000 to 18,000. But the re¬ 
sources of civilization were not exhausted. 
To deprive the Nationalists of the Parlia¬ 
mentary seat, the city electoral division was 
rearranged. Part of the city was omitted 
altogether. Then the city boundaries for 
Parliamentary elections only were stretched 
8 miles into the county to gather enough 
Tory votes to eclipse the Nationalists m the 
truncated city itself. 

The same pattern of gerrymandering ap¬ 
pears in the elections to local bodies. In 
district after district it is made impossible 
for the Nationalist majority to elect a ma¬ 
jority of the local representatives. Tyrone 
is typical. In Tyrone where the Tortes are 
only 40 percent of the population they polled 
nearly 66 percent of the representation on 
the county council. 

The detached observer is aware from time 
to time of an Irish educational program 
against partition directed at men of good 
will in countries like the United States 
where there is a functioning democracy. 
The detached observer is, however, entitled 
to ask what are the Irish in Ireland doing 
about providing a solution for the problem. 
One reply is this—if the British would just 
get out the problem would solve itself. 
There is much truth in this contention. But 
exactly on what lines would the most prob¬ 
able solution be? The leaders of the greater 
part of the country are prepared to accept a 
Federal solution under which the reserved 
powers at present exercised by London would 
be transferred to an all-Ireland Parliament, 
while the Belfast area would retain local 
autonomy with much the same powers as 
at present. Such a solution would appear 
to be not only a reasonable one but a feasible 
one. 

The hand of friendship has been extended 
by the leaders of Irish-Ireland for many 
years. On February 9, 1939, the then Taois¬ 
each (Prime Minister) 3Vtr. Eamon de Valera 
could say in the Unity debate in the Irish 
Senate, “My hand has been out always and 
never for one instant, though sometimes we 
had to put up with a good many rebuffs, 
did I fail to have my hand out.” The re¬ 
sponsible Cabinet Minister In the present 
government, Mr. Sean MacBride, Minister for 
External Affairs, has stated: 

“While we are determined to reestablish 
the unity of Ireland and to ensure that the 
will of the Irish people will prevail in their 
own Island without outside interference our 
fellow countrymen in the six counties have 
nothing to fear from us. We will guaran¬ 
tee them in a united Ireland complete re¬ 
ligious and democratic freedom and are pre¬ 
pared to give them any reasonable safeguards 
that may be necessary to allay any fears real 
or imaginary that they may have.’* 

At Downpatrick, County Down, recently 
Mr. MacBride pointed out that in an All-Ire¬ 
land Parliament the present Six County 
Parliament would wield much Influence and 
might well participate in an All-Ireland Gov¬ 
ernment, Mr. MacBride said: “The advent 
of Six County representatives In an All-Ire¬ 
land Parliament might well result in a gov¬ 
ernment wherein the present-day partition¬ 
ists would participate.” 

It is regrettable that the realism and rea- 
sonatoleness of successive Dublin admlnis- 
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trations have not found an echo in the 
northeast of Ireland. Free Ireland has no 
Communist Party and no Communist prob¬ 
lem. A strong united Ireland would toe a 
stout shield for the west m the present 
Ideological struggle against atheistic commu¬ 
nism. The present set-up of divided Ire¬ 
land weakens Ireland and weakens the dem¬ 
ocratic world. Thus the welfare of millions 
of persons is endangered by the prejudice of 
a small group of politicians in northeast 
Ulster and in England. There are times 
when moral pressure can justifiably be 
brought to bear on obstinate groups in the 
interests of whole peoples; and surely this 
IS a case in point. 


The Primary Function of Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
versal our forces have encountered in 
Korea is as unexpected as it was avoid¬ 
able. We have had almost 6 months to 
limit the battlefield, and build up our 
own advantage. Instead, after winning 
notable victories, we are suddenly con¬ 
fronted by an overwhelming force of Chi¬ 
nese Communists, who may indeed be 
able to drive us off the Korean peninsula. 

I am not one who cries for anyone’s 
head, or who ventures to blame any one 
leader, political or military, for the cur¬ 
rent debacle. I will speak out, however, 
m support of the air power that could 
have made our early victories secure, 
that would have stabilized the situation, 
and that we still must employ if we are 
not to go down to defeat in a third world 
war. 

With air power the battlefield can be 
Isolated, and from behind a strong de¬ 
fense line the attack can be carried to the 
enemy. In Korea, in place of following 
this doctrine of the proper use of air 
power, we dispersed our troops, made 
them vulnerable to Chinese Communist 
treachery, and abandoned the advan¬ 
tages we had previously gained. 

Mr. Speaker, one writer on air power 
who fully understands the doctrine and 
proper employment of air power, is Gill 
Robb Wilson. He is fair, he is objective, 
and he never confuses the issue. In his 
column. The Air World, in the December 
1 issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mr. Wilson has written: 

Reams have been written about the use of 
air power In Korea anu principally about 
close support tactical air power. There Is a 
danger In this which must not go unnoted. 
The danger is that in enthusiasm for the 
auxiliary use of air power we forget its pri¬ 
mary function and neglect to hew to the 
principles of that function. • * 

l^ndamentally, the genius of American air 
power is to prevent the necessity of great 
pitched battles by our armies against over¬ 
whelming numbers of Asiatic Communists. 
Failure to utilize this genius literally brought 
disaster in North Korea. Kindred failure on 
future battlefields weU might cost the sur¬ 
vival of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting in 
XOVI—App.-483 


the Congressional Record Gill Robb 
Wilson’s timely warning that we are not 
only misusing our air power, in which we 
alone have superiority to the Chinese 
Communists, but are endangering the 
future of the entire free world. 

The article is as follows: 

Measured by American air-power doctrine 
the campaign in Korea since the Inchon 
landings has represented earthbound strat¬ 
egy, which if followed in a third world war 
would assure defeat. 

By the criteria of air doctrine the United 
Nations would have established a strong de¬ 
fense line across the narrow waistline of 
Korea from Pyongyang to Wonsan. Then 
from behind this line air power would have 
been thrown to exploit the area north to 
the Yalu River and advance made only when 
air power could assure that it had the situa¬ 
tion under relative control 

Had Red China elected to advance against 
the UN defense line through the mountains 
in winter and in the face of attacking air 
power her task would have been enormous. 
Had Red China chosen not to advance she 
would have been in the field with a vast army 
to no purpose. In neither case need the UN 
have modified its stated objective of proceed¬ 
ing ultimately to the Manchurian boundary. 

FORCES DISPERSED 

However, in place of following the air doc¬ 
trine of isolation of the battlefield, which 
was brilliantly accomplished prior to the 
Inchon landings, the UN forces were dis¬ 
persed across a battlefield which was not iso¬ 
lated and ran head-on into the Reds from 
across the Yalu. 

ITo military commander on earth better 
knows his science than General MacArthur, 
and no one ever has employed air power 
better than he. 

What accounts for the moves which led to 
the last fateful situation of UN forces is 
unknown at this writing. Was it a calcu¬ 
lated risk which backfired due to breakdown 
in intelligence? Was it international politi¬ 
cal pressure overriding military science? Was 
It extraordinary 111 fortune in weather which 
disrupted reasoned timetables? Was it in¬ 
calculable partisan activity such as the So¬ 
viets have featured on other battlefields? 

Any of these or none or all together may 
have conspired to produce the end result of 
disaster. With this we are not concerned. 
Our concern is that our forces were made 
vulnerable to Red China treachery of un¬ 
declared war because a cardinal doctrine of 
the function of air power as a primary force 
was violated. 

FORGET PRIMARY FUNCTION 

Reams have been written about the use of 
air power in Korea and principally about 
close support tactical air power. Tpere is a 
danger in this which must not go unnoted. 
The danger is that in enthusiasm for the 
auxiliary use of air power we forget Its pri¬ 
mary function and neglect to hew to the 
principles of that function. 

The advantage of close-support aviation as 
had by our ground forces in Korea would 
never be had by either side in like degree in a 
major campaign of a third world war. Our 
aviation could provide such support in Korea 
only because it had scant opposition aloft, 
and did provide it only because the situa¬ 
tion was so desperate. Tactical air power 
in Korea was basically on a rescue mission 
for most of the campaign prior to Inchon. 

Ordinarily, ground forces would not bo 
caught in such desperate straits. If Army 
commanders get to cahing upon air power 
for such routine use we shall shortly have 
frittered away our air forces in an auxiliary 
capacity. This would mean the end of 
American air supremacy and bring the United 
States to the dilemma of matching man¬ 
power with the Soviet Union. 


Fundamentally, the genius of American air 
power is to prevent the necessity of great 
pitched battles by our armies against over¬ 
whelming numbers of Asiatic Communists. 
Failure to utilize this genius literally 
brought disaster in North Korea. Kindred 
failure on future battlefields well might cost 
the survival of the free world. 


Extension of Aid to Yugoslavia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House to provide $38,- 
000,000 to relieve hunger and starvation 
in Yugoslavia is one that presents a com¬ 
plexity of thought as a result of the po¬ 
litical situation that exists throughout 
the world today. It makes decision dif¬ 
ficult. A vote either for or against the 
bill IS equally open to serious question. 

The desire to relieve suffering and 
hunger is basic and fundamental in our 
Nation. It has found expression all 
through our history as a nation. It has 
been extended to all types and kinds of 
people. We have never drawn any dis¬ 
tinction as to race, color, or creed, nor to 
the type of government under which the 
peoples we have helped lived. Human 
need has been the criterion that has 
guided our course. 

On the other hand our Nation is un¬ 
alterably opposed to communism. Yugo¬ 
slavia is a communistic nation and ruled 
by a dictator. Should our dislike for 
communism prevail over a desire to ex¬ 
tend help to a people in need of food? 
This is the question presented for deci¬ 
sion. For myself I am willing to vote for 
the bill on the assumption that the need 
exists and that the moneys will be spent 
to relieve hunger. 

However, there is another element it 
seems to me that can properly be taken 
into consideration in making a decision, 
but it is based on expediency rather than 
any fundamental principle. I refer to 
the statement that has been made during 
the debate that Marshal Tito has 30 to 
33 divisions that could be thrown into a 
war against Russia. Whether this would 
be done no one can say, but the thought 
that they might be so used, is based upon 
the known antagonism that now exists 
between Tito and Stalin. The most that 
can be said is that the giving of the relief 
provided for in this bill is expected to 
create a friendly feeling upon the part 
of the Yugoslavian people and its leaders 
toward our Nation in the event of war 
with Russia- No one will doubt that we 
need all the friends we can get from any 
source. It is my opinion, with tibis effort 
to obtain help from Yugoslavia in return 
for the relief we will extend under the 
provisions of the pending' biE, that it 
might also be well to take soine appro¬ 
priate action that win insiire hielp to us 
from Spain and Nationalist China. 
There is no doubt that both of these are 
opposed to communism and would be 
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glad and willing to assist us in the event 
of war with Russia. It is only a gamble 
whether help would come to us from 
Yugoslavia in a conflict with Russia. It 
is a certainty with respect to Spain and 
China. Why do we discard or neglect a 
certainty and accept uncertainty? I 
hope we will soon adopt a realistic policy 
in this matter of building up friendships 
that can be depended upon to stand by 
our side in the hour of need. 


A Plea for National Unity 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YOKK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on the 
evening of December 12 I made an ad¬ 
dress in New York City at a dinner of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
My address was a plea for national unity. 
I called upon both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party to forget 
about 1952 and to think and act only in 
terms of the security of our country and 
the peace of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad¬ 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address of Senator Herbert H, Lehman 
Before Democratic National Committee 
Dinner, Tuesday Evening, December 12, 
1950, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City 

I am glad to be here tonighf; and to see so 
many old friends. 

But tonight IS not the time for small pleas¬ 
antries or small politics. These are times 
for sober thought, for prayerful reflection. 
These are times for action, but not for hys¬ 
teria and not for panic. Ill-considered action 
could be as dangerous as no action at all. 
A false step, even a false word, can lead to 
disaster 

At*no time since the founding of our Re¬ 
public has our country been In greater dan¬ 
ger than it is today. The military situation 
in Korea is still shrouded an douht. Our 
thoughts must turn to the gallant military 
forces of the United Nations, who are so 
courageously fighting against unprecedented 
odds. Our hearts and our unending grati¬ 
tude go out to our valiant soldiers and ma¬ 
rines who are seeking to reestablish a stable 
line of defense against the organized horde 
of Chinese Communist invaders who so 
treacherously fell upon them 
No one can, as yet, predict with assurance 
what the course of battle may be. I hope 
and pray that the front will be stabilized 
and that the fighting in Korea will come to 
an end on terms which we can accept with 
honor. But it would be the utmost folly 
under present circumstances not to recog¬ 
nize the critical situation with which we are 
confronted. 

While I have pointed out to you that the 
Immediate situation is shrouded In doubt* 
there are some things that in the past weeks 
have become abundantly clear. 

First, whatever the fortunes of war, it is 
clear that we will make no dishonorable 


compromise with an aggressor. To do so 
would run counter to the spirit of our free¬ 
dom-loving people. To do so would dash 
the hopes which we have not yet abandoned 
of building, through the United Nations, an 
effective system of collective security. 

We cannot compromise the basic cause for 
which we fight. We cannot compromise the 
unity of the free world or the principle of 
respect for the liberties of our sister nations. 

Second, we must recognize that the mili¬ 
tary situation in Korea is only part of our 
danger. It is only part of our problem. The 
danger to our national survival, to the cause 
we fight for, to the cause for which our 
forces in Korea have made measureless sacri¬ 
fices. is world-wide. There are imminent 
threats in Iran, in Indochina, in Malaya, in 
Burma, in the Philippines, in Germany, in 
Yugoslavia, and in all of Western Europe. 
In our concentration on Korea we dare not 
forget these other threats. 

We dare not undertake any action which 
would split and shatter the unity of the free 
world, so precariously forged and tempered 
with the blood of our sons in Korea. 

Third, it is clear that Communist Russia 
has set no limits on its ambitions And now 
that It can no longer count on advancing 
Its aim of world dominion through subver¬ 
sion, It is willing to embark on a mad career 
of flagrant and unprovoked aggression. It 
makes no difference whether Mao Tse-tung 
is the puppet or the partner of Marshal 
Stalin It makes no difference whether the 
North Koreans invaded the Peoples Republic 
of South Korea under orders from Peiping 
or Moscow. In either event the Kremlin 
stands publicly branded by its conduct in 
and out of the United Nations as the spear¬ 
head of a conspiracy, aimed at all the values 
that free men and women everywhere hold 
dear. 

Finally, it is clear that we have now taken 
the measure of the menace which confronts 
us And we shall do whatever may be re¬ 
quired to fend it off. 

The task ahead will be difficult in the ex¬ 
treme and will require great sacrifices. We 
would far rather devote our energy and our 
great industrial capacity to improving the 
standard of living and the well-being of men 
and women both at home and abroad. The 
choice, however, is not of our making. 
Ruthless men in the Kremlin seem bent 
upon dragging the civilized world into a 
holocaust Of another war. While we shall 
continue our struggle for peace in every 
way open to us we must prepare to meet 
their challenge of war. 

Nothing less than mobilization of our 
manpower and our resources on a great 
scale, both militarily and economically, will 
any longer suffice The balance of power 
which has shifted so gravely against the free 
world must be restored. This is the only 
way which offers any hope of avoiding a 
general war But, more than this, it is the 
only way of avoiding defeat in case war comes 
in spite of all of our efforts. 

The only things that really count now 
are the survival of this Nation, the lives of 
our fighting men overseas, and the freedom 
and unity of the peace-loving world. We 
cannot hope to attain these things unless 
we have unity. Any other course will lead 
to disaster. 

We must demonstrate our determination 
to preserve the area of freedom and to build 
it into a bastion from which the cause of 
freedom may make new advances. This 
awakening of the United States to a sense 
of danger and to the need for sacrifice will, 
I am convinced, prove contagious. As w© 
assume ever more vigorously the leadership 
of the free world we will find a growing 
company of ready follow-ers. The nations of 
Western Europe, in particular, which suffered 
so bitterly in two World Wars, have been hesi¬ 
tant, as we have been, to face the facts and 
to draw from the facts the necessary con¬ 


clusions In terms of action. Surely this is 
understandable But I suspect that in meas¬ 
ure they have been waiting for us. Without 
us, their cause was, in any event, lost With 
us their cause becomes a hopeful one By 
taking stern and formidable measures I am 
convinced that we shall galvanize the rest 
of the free world into taking stern and for¬ 
midable measures as well. 

In our idealism we found it hard to believe 
that any group of men, to satisfy their mad 
ambitions, would be willing to plunge the 
world into an orgy of destruction just at a 
time when the advances m modern technol¬ 
ogy have made it possible to spread the good 
things of life over an ever-widening area. In 
our love of justice we have sought to build 
a world of justice and of law. We shall con¬ 
tinue to do so in and out of the United Na¬ 
tions against a background of constantly 
growing strength. For there is some slight 
hope that the Kremlin will have a change 
of heart when it takes stock of the immense 
power of the freedom-loving peoples arrayed 
against it. 

But we are now fully awake to the danger 
which confronts us and we will not by com¬ 
promise lessen our efforts to strengthen our¬ 
selves and our allies and friends abroad. 
Under these circumstances the outcome can 
no longer be in doubt. As in the^case of 
every despotism, there are weaknesses in to¬ 
talitarian Russia which give promise of its 
ultimate defeat. The structure of a tyran¬ 
nical government Is built upon the unrest 
and disaffection of most of its subjects. 
Comniurism and a foreign dictator were im¬ 
posed upon the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
They were never freely accepted. This is a 
factor of the utmost importance which I 
believe will assert itself increasingly as the 
Western World arms. And all history teaches 
us f^at in the long run evil must capitulate 
to good, falsehood to truth, and the minions 
of a slave state to the spirit of free men on 
the march. 

If we are firm enough and wise enough, we 
will avoid catastrophe. But a household 
divided against itself can be neither firm nor 
wise nor strong. We have the right to expect 
unity m the free world. But beyond this we 
have the right to expect—^nay, to insist 
upon—unity m world affairs at home. If 
ever there was a time to merge our differences 
in a common cause, that time is now. United 
in determination as well as in action, our 
cause and the cause of freedom in the world 
Will prevail. 

Unity not only can be achieved, it must be 
achieved. But it cannot be achieved if one 
group or another seeks to make political cap¬ 
ital out of national danger. It cannot be 
achieved if we are asked to sacrifice the cause 
we fight for as the price of unity. It cannot 
be achieved by insisting on the sacrifice of 
this official or that official on the public block 
of unjust and undeserved attack. 

And so with all the earnestness of my heart 
and soul I call upon both the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party to forget 
about 1952 and to think and act only in 
terms of the security of our country and the 
peace of the world. 

The overwhelming majority of the Ameri¬ 
can people today demand true national unity. 
Those who do not accede to that demand at 
whatever cost to personal pride or political 
prospects will break faith with our people 
and with the hopes of all mankind 

Make no mistake about this: All the values 
every man holds dear are more desperately 
threatened today than at any time in the 
long history of man’s struggle for freedom. 
Paced with this tragic fact, there must be no 
question about the manner in which we 
Americans will conduct ourselves. Marshaled 
solidly behind the President of the United 
States, either through peaceful means if this 
is possible, or by war if this is forced on us, 
we shall see this thing through to ultimate 
victory. United in a common cause, our high 
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purpose of security and peace in the world 
will win out and we will find our way through 
this darls: day into the light which lies be¬ 
yond. Divided we face rum and possibly 
slavery. May God give us strength and wis¬ 
dom and faith. 


The Rugged Path Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, there appeared in the 
December issue of National News an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “The Rugged Path Ahead,” 
which was taken from an address by 
Erie Cocke, Jr., national commander of 
the American Legion, made before the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. I 
have read this article, I have found it 
very interesting, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

The Rucged Path Ahead 
(By Erie Cocke, Jr ) 

What I am about to say here may come 
as a shock to some of you. My purpose is 
to shock you. My words can serve no bet¬ 
ter purpose than to wake up all the people. 

There are certain grim facts which every 
American must recognize today as the 
ABC’s of American survival. 

Soviet Russia is our deadly enemy. 

Soviet Russia is also the deadly enemy of 
human freedom everywhere. 

Soviet Russia is pursuing a master plan 
for world conquest. 

The war lords of Soviet Russia are using 
communism only as a tool of world enslave¬ 
ment. It is the most effective tool ever used 
by any dictator, because it the most versa¬ 
tile tool ever Invented. It can be made to 
mean so many different things to so many 
different classes and masses. That is why 
communism has been so successful In creat¬ 
ing Red fifth columns everywhere. But we 
must never forget that the driving urge be¬ 
hind communism is Russian imperialism. 

Finally, every American must realize that 
the United Nations cannot save us from the 
perils of communism. But a strong Amer¬ 
ica can save the United Nations. 

Only a strong America—^which means an 
America safe to be with-—can serve as the 
international rallying point for free men 
and women everywhere in a united and a 
successful resistance to expanding world 
communism. 

This is the logic behind the American Le¬ 
gion’s 1S61 peaoe-through-strength program. 

In fighting for American strength for 
peace by compulsion—and that Is the only 
way in which we can make sure of peace— 
the American Legion asks: 

1. Enactment by Congress without further 
delay of a universal military training law 
as the manpower framework of a modern 
American defmse .establishment plus imme¬ 
diate total mbbmzation of our .Armed Forces 
to a full war footing. We need the full draft 
to meet our immediate peril. We need unli- 
versal military training* for the JLong pull as 


the most effective and least costly system of 
maintaining necessary national prepared¬ 
ness. The American Legion believes we are 
on the brink of world war III. We believe 
that only our immediate total mobilization 
will discourage Communist leaders from 
starting a total war. 

2. strengthening of our own internal secu¬ 
rity through the strict enforcement of the 
new Communist-control law to the end of at 
least immobilizing every Communist beach¬ 
head in the United States. If we are going 
to have to fight Soviet Russia, we don’t want 
to be faced at the same time with the neces¬ 
sity of fighting a vicious Red fifth column at 
home. 

3. Curtailment or elimination of every pos¬ 
sible public and piivate nonessential expend¬ 
iture. 

From now on national security must have 
first call upon our national wealth Our 
Government must take the lead in drastic 
reductions in all nondefense costs. Our peo¬ 
ple must follow the Government’s lead. 

American dollars must become fighting 
dollars. They will have no business for a 
long time to come, jingling as spare cash in 
individual pockets. 

We can never shrink from the cost of the 
defense of our freedom, however stupendous 
It may be. The only alternative is life upon 
our bended knees as slaves of an alien 
dictator. 

It IS part of Soviet Russia’s master plan 
to increase the cost of our defense to ruinous 
proportions in the hope we will spend our¬ 
selves into disaster, Joe Stalin is counting 
on our economic bankruptcy. He believes 
fondly this is the surest and safest way of 
destroying America without the firing of one 
Russian gun by a Russian soldier. 

This is a threat which can only be met by 
American willingness to undergo unprece¬ 
dented individual and collective sacrifices. 
The American way of life has always been 
luxurious. We shall have to settle for an 
American way of life that can remain free 
only If it becomes frugal. 

This is the rugged path that stretches 
ahead of all of us. We are facing record 
taxes, increasing Government controls, and 
growing civilian shortages. There is no re¬ 
lief in sight. If we escape total war in the 
immediate future, we shall face years of con¬ 
tinuing international tensions and recurring 
national emergencies. We cannot pass this 
sternest of all tests of our patriotism on a 
basis of politics as usual, business as usual, 
pleasure as usual, and spending as usual. 
All of us must return to the old-fashioned 
American virtues of hard work, thrift, and 
sacrifice. We must not tolerate shirkers in 
our midst. 

There are, I am sorry to say, not only 
shirkers in America today but actually men 
who call themselves Americans, and yet who, 
for a “fast buck,” are willing to sell out our 
country. 

I am referring to merchants, brokers, ex¬ 
porters, and shippers who are trading with 
our enemies. They consider it clever to find 
loopholes in our laws and in our export- 
license regulations to carry on commerce 
with Communist nations. These men may 
be within the law, but they are traitors to 
America. They should be dealt with as 
enemies. 

This unscrupulous trading with Red China 
is parjiicularly perfidious at this time. We 
are living in fateful hours. Bed China has 
Intervened in North Korea. The Kremlin 
gang’s most fervent desire is to embroil us 
in a “large-scale war with Red China. We 
have nothing to gain in such a war. Russia 
has everything to gain. We cannot match 
Ohipa’s manpower. China is not our real 
enemy. Soviet. Russia is. 

An all-out war with China can only bleed 
us to the point where the big Red Army of 


Soviet Russia can flatten us like a steam¬ 
roller. We could kill millions of Chinese and 
drop A-bombs on Chinese cities. The net 
result would be that we would only weaken 
China to make her more amenable to Moscow 
direction, lose countless precious American 
lives, spend hundreds of hillions of dollars, 
and deplete our stock of atomic weapons. 
In the end, if we did win such a war, what 
would the victory profit us? We’d still have 
Soviet Russia to deal with. 

Red China is only a symptom of world 
disease. The intelligent approach to any 
problem and particularly to the problem of 
survival is to determine the exact cause of 
the problem and deal with the cause. 

The time for • tnat resolute and drastic 
action has come. 

The sooner we serve notice on Soviet Rus¬ 
sia that we will not fight any more satellites 
which she elects to “sick” on us but shall 
hold Moscow responsible for any further 
aggression and i^se all of our strength to 
destroy the breeding place of world trouble, 
the better off we will be 

It IS useless to make threats unless we 
can carry them out. 

But this is a threat which our suivival 
demands. We must build our strength to 
make such a threat good. That demands 
immediate mobilization of our Armed Forces 
to full war strength; immediate enactment 
of UMT; a tough policy toward all Commu¬ 
nists and traitors at home, and a full reali¬ 
zation and patriotic willingness to bear the 
burden of sacrifice which this “operation sur¬ 
vival” requires. 

We must condition ourselves for the most 
savage period in all of our history. But how 
many of us have given serious thought to the 
twilight which is descending on our Ameri¬ 
can way of life? How many businessmen 
have discussed this at lunch—Instead of 
business as usual? How many of our civic, 
fraternal, professional, business, labor and 
other groups have pondered the immediate 
perils that beset us all? How many of us 
have made our opinions known to our Mem¬ 
bers of Congress? 

Let’s make it clear to the world that w© 
are united on a resolute program of peace 
through strength, 

America is a Nation of free Americans. 
Here the individual counts. We are living 
in a land of the free because It has always 
been the home of the brave. 

We can keep it that way—all of us to¬ 
gether, with God’s help. We can do It be¬ 
cause the most Important part of the word 
“American” always has been found in the 
last four letters which spell *T can.” 


A Serious Hour in the Nation’s History 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in tho 
Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
written by Dr. George Lang, 
of philosophy at the University of Ala¬ 
bama, and district governor of Rotary 
for the district of Alabai^a!. addressed 
to his fellow Hotarians. The letter is 
captioned “As if,” and oonlBins a beau¬ 
tiful and ttoely message. 
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There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed an the 
Record, as follows: 

As If 

Fellow Rotanans, I written the No- 
■yemher governor’s letter as if all were well 
with the world, as if we were tr 3 ^iLg to pro¬ 
mote our program of vocational service and 
community progress without let or hin¬ 
drance in the security of peace and in the 
confidence of unrestrained purpose. 

But all is not well with the world. Time 
is running short with us. Even before this 
letter reaches you destiny may have or¬ 
dained us to a death or life conflict, whether 
by divine decree or by connection of causes 
and effects. And the governor’s letter may 
seem, if you read it at all, as tout an echo 
of a distant past when men thought of free¬ 
dom as an achievement, and of peace as the 
triumph of modern man’s knowledge and 
will. 

But yesterday, we had high hopes of to¬ 
morrow’s plans for tomorrow was quite cer¬ 
tain to come; we rejoiced with those who 
had reason for rejoicing; we wept with those 
m sorrow. At our luncheon table but yes¬ 
terday we held familiar conversation about 
our town, our city, our Nation; we talked of 
Christmas and taxes. We observed that we 
needed playgrounds for the children, parks, 
schools, and camps. We talked of colleges 
and churches; of farms and garden plots, of 
camellias and cotton; of commerce and in¬ 
dustry. We sang Old McDonald Had a Farm 
touchingly, or lifted harmony to heights of 
perfection in Sweet Adeline; we teased the 
fellow next to us, and we applauded lustily 
for the speech of the day not remembering 
what the speech was about; we knew that 
all was well with the world and we were on 
top of it. 

And in the evening we turned homeward 
from desk or shop to the family circle; rest, 
and the benediction of comfort, the protec¬ 
tion of government, the security of the free¬ 
doms that proclaimed the worth of the indi¬ 
vidual and the dignity of man. We reflected 
that we had much to be thankful for. 

Was It Just yesterday’ And is it not true 
today? And why so serious as you look at 
your son or neighbor’s son, saymg: 

"Not in all our history as a Nation and a 
Republic (how precious that word "Repub¬ 
lic” sounds jLst now); have we faced so se¬ 
rious an hour. All that we prize as values 
in our social organization is threatened with 
extinction. The foundations are shaken.” 

Yes; emotions will spring forth to put 
nervous thoughts into nervous language. 
Somewhat of fear will possess us. We are 
human enough to want to blame someone at 
a distance for the mess. It was the brass 
hats, the Government, the British, and X 
Ifnow not what enemy sowed the seed ot our 
disaster as fancy weaves its fabric of ration- 
allzation. 

But the hour is serious. It is no time to 
behave like children playing in the street. 
We must not let the child’s mind tell us what 
is in our environment; we must think with 
the mind of maturity, with a man’s mind. 
For the child, toeing a child, without re¬ 
proach, falsifies its environment; it makes 
the environment unreal; it does not see 
things as they are. As men we must put 
away childish things and see our world real¬ 
istically. 

We are not hopeless, nor yet in despair. 
The Russians and the Chinese have miscal¬ 
culated though we have underestimated 
them as foes. For if war must come these 
enemies of human decency will meet lib¬ 
erty-loving freemen from all the corners of 
the earth, not less American freemen, who 
love liberty more than life itself, men who 
will fight to the death for the land of their 
birth and upbringing, and for their institu¬ 
tions. Hear aga'n the voice qf Winston 
OhurchiU and taka courage: 


‘"The uniform success which had attend¬ 
ed their arms (the Japanese), had inflamed 
their martial spirit, and began now to en¬ 
gender a mood of unwarranted exaltation, 
and a belief that the Western Powers had not 
the will to fight to the death. This belief 
was soon to cost them dear "—The Hinge of 
Fate. 

Whence had the Western Powers this will? 
Let Wordsworth answer; 

“Thou hast great allies, 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies; 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

Very cordially, 

George Lang, 
District Governor^ 238, 


Mr. Adheson's Trouble* 


EXTENSION OF EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN 'THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled “Mr. Acheson’s Troubles,” writ¬ 
ten toy Walter Lippmann, and published 
in the Washington Post this morning. 
It is a very thought-provoking article, 
and I am asking that it be printed m the 
Record in order that others may read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MR. Aoheson’s Troubles 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

If and when the President decides to re¬ 
organize his Cabinet, the new Secretary of 
State will do well to examine the great rea¬ 
son why Mr. Acheson lost the confidence of 
the people. 

That reason is, so it seems to me, that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson chose not to face 
candidly, not to debate openly, and not to 
make Congress and the people judge deci¬ 
sively the great issues of foreign policy which 
arise out of our conflicting Interests in Asia 
and in Europe. Honorable men can and do 
differ on these issues. But though there is 
much to be said on both sides, a choice and 
decisions which follow from it have to be 
made. All the choices before us are hard 
ones. In all of them the risks are great and 
for all of them many of the consequences are 
incalculable. 

If ever the Nation needed, if ever its re¬ 
sponsible leaders needed, the clarification 
and the assurance that can be had in this 
country only from thorough and honest de¬ 
bate, It IS here. 

But what actually happened was that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson chose to finagle 
the issues rather than to face them and to 
decide them. They refused to argue it out 
openly with Senator Knowland and the 
others of his party. 

They tried instead to smother the dispute 
by conceding bits and pieces here and there 
when the heat became too great, hoping that 
somehow they could “fob” off the opposition 
without adopting its policy. 

As one might well have foreseen, as indeed 
Mf. Acheson was warned in ample time by 
disinterested and friendly observers, the re¬ 
sult of the finagling was to infuriate and not 
to placate the opposition. Holding their con¬ 
victions passionately, the attempt to deal 


with them cleverly rather than openly lent 
enormous support to the false and malicious 
charges against Mr. Acheson and the State 
Department For the performance in respect 
to China and Formosa was sufaciently in¬ 
sincere to make it plausible to many people 
that this must be due to hidden and secret 
smister influences. 

The insincerity was not due to sinister 
and hidden influences It was due to the 
fact that Mr. Truman, who is a professional 
politician, and Mr. Acheson, who is an ama¬ 
teur politician, tried to play politics with a 
question of the highest national significance. 
They sought to deal with General MacArthur 
and Senator Knowland and the Republicans 
in Congress as if a great issue in foreign 
policy were like an appropriation or a tariff 
bill that could be compromised and log¬ 
rolled. This, I submit, is the cause of Mr. 
Acheson's troubles. Thus it may be possi¬ 
ble to satisfy Senator Knowland on an ap¬ 
propriation biU—to take an imaginary ex¬ 
ample—by conceding to him so many post 
offices in California. But, given his convic¬ 
tions, which are ardent and sincere, you will 
insult him rather than satisfy him with the 
equivalent of two or three post offices on 
Formosa for Chiang Kai-shek. 

In foreign affairs when the stakes are life 
and death the attempt to make policy by 
the method of the pork barrel will lead— 
as indeed it has, though not yet irreparably— 
to disaster abioad and to disunity at home. 
The Truman-Acheson course in the Far East 
has combined the worst features of the two 
conflicting policies and it has gained none 
of the advantages of either. They have con¬ 
tinued to recognize Chiang—though they 
have disowned him. They are negotiating 
with Mao—though they do not recognize him. 
They will not let Mao Into the UN—^but 
Mr. Wu is sitting in the Security Council 
debating with Mr. Austin and negotiating 
with delegates of a very large number of 
nations in the UN. 

In this attempt to placate everybody at 
home a little, they have lost the confidence 
of almost everybody. And so while the at¬ 
tack from the opposition continues to be 
fierce and unrelenting, their supporters con¬ 
tinue to be silent. 

It is impossible, I believe, for Mr. Acheson 
to repair his fundamental mistake which was 
his refusal to confide in the people—his re¬ 
fusal to debate the great issue, and if his 
real views could not command general sup¬ 
port in Congress, his failure to resign. The 
position he has been in since last winter 
has been terrifying to contemplate—that of 
the principal adviser to a President who has 
little knowledge of his own in these matters, 
and himself so vulnerable that the problem 
of dealing with his domestic critics must 
dominate his judgment of the problems 
abroad. 

The mere possibility, which can never be 
wholly excluded from the minds of people 
who know what’s what here and abroad, that 
the gravest decisions might be dictated in 
part by the need to placate his critics, are 
shattering to the nerves of an ever-increasing 
number. 

The initial mistake is for him irreparable 
In that no man can win back the confidence 
of the people, once in great matters that 
naust have their assent he has failed to con¬ 
fide in them. 

The new Secretary of State will have to go 
back to the people and he will have to earn 
their support, not for himself but for a co¬ 
herent policy which is designed. Is measured, 
and is tailored to defend with the means 
which we can command the vital interests of 
the country. There is no use his thinking, 
no matter how eminent and popular he may 
be at the outset, that he can form such a 
policy or unite the Nation behind him if 
what he offers them Is a little of everything 
that seems to have votes behind it. 
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Investigation of Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
prepared by me regarding the assistance 
the American Bar Association is render¬ 
ing m combating organized crime. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

American Bar Association Helps Combat 
Organized Crime 

I wish to call your attention to the 
assistance extended to the Special Com¬ 
mittee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce by the American Bar 
Association. 

During the last meeting of the American 
Bar Association here in Washington I had 
the pleasure of addressing the section on 
criminal law. The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the menace of organized crime. 
The Attorney General of the United States, 
the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, and the 
distinguished Governor of Illinois, the Hon¬ 
orable Adlai Stevenson, also addressed the 
meeting. The speeches of these gentlemen, 
as well as my own, and the introductory 
remarks of the chairman of the section, Mr. 
Arthur J. Freund of St. Louis, were inserted 
in the Record of September 19, 1960. Dur¬ 
ing the course of my remarks I indicated that 
our committee would welcome the help of 
that section and the members of the bar 
generally. In response the following action 
was taken by the board of governors: 

“The board of governors recommends to 
the house of delegates the appointment of a 
commission of seven members to cooperate 
with the Special Committee of the United 
States Senate to Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce in making a study 
on the subject of the need for modernization 
of rules, procedure and practices in the field 
of criminal law, the steps which are being 
taken to codify and bring up to date criminal 
codes, the efforts which are being made to 
plug loopholes in criminal procedures and 
eliminate outmoded and archaic practices 
and procedures whereby violators of the law 
escape prosecution, the adequacy or Inade- 
qv...oy of public offenders acts, the methods 
of and practices in sentencing, the tendency 
on the part of the legal profession to with¬ 
draw from the practice of criminal law, 
together with the reasons therefor, etc. Upon 
this commission there are to be represented 
the section of bar activities, the conference 
of bar presidents, the national conference of 
commissioners on uniform State laws, the 
section of Judicial administration, the Junior 
bar conference, the section of criminal law 
and the conference of chief Justices. Each 
of th^e sections or groups which are asked 
to cooperate should be requested to give their 
full cooperation in manpower and assistance 
in the work of the commission. 

“The commission Is to employ such execu¬ 
tive secretary as they desire, and there small 
be given to the president and the chairman 
of the oommiflslon authority to solicit funds 
for carrying on the work from such founda¬ 
tion as they Jointly approve.” 

The foregoing recommendation was ap¬ 
proved by the American Bar Association and 
the following commission has been appointed 
by its president; 


Robert P. Patterson, chairman, 1 Wall 
Street, New York 6, N. Y.; Howard L. Bark- 
dull, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Philip S. Habermann, Wisconsin 
Bar Association, 122 West Washington Ave¬ 
nue, Madison 3, Wis.; Bolitha J. Laws, United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Washington 1, D- C.; Walter P. 
Armstrong, Jr., Commerce Title Building, 
Memphis 3, Tenn.; Arthur J. Freund, 506 
Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo; Laurance M. 
Eyde, Supreme Court Building, Jefferson 
City, Mo. Advisory member: James V. Ben¬ 
nett, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Jus¬ 
tice, Washington 25, D. C. 

The above commission held its first meet¬ 
ing in my office on October 27, and discussed 
plans for its future activities. 

It IS a source of considerable gratification 
to our committee to have the cooperation of 
this distinguished commission. We feel 
certain that the commission and members 
of the bar generally will have a number of 
useful suggestions for our committee. In 
addition, we hope that all the various State 
and local bar associations will be advised of 
the work of this commission and submit any 
suggestions or comments they may have 
which might further the work of the Com¬ 
mittee on Organized Crime. Our hearings 
and investigations up to date have devel¬ 
oped a number of interesting problems on 
which we would like to have the views of 
lawyers, judges, and law enforcement agen¬ 
cies, as well as private organizations devoted 
to the study of prevention of crime and de¬ 
linquency and allied problems. Our com¬ 
mittee will certainly be happy to give any 
such studies and suggestions the most care¬ 
ful consideration. 


Citizens’ Pensions: An American Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Emily Cuyler Hammond entitled 
“Citizens' Pensions: An American Plan,” 
which appeared m the New York Herald 
Tribune, September 30, 1950. 

This article discusses in some detail 
the defects of our present system of so¬ 
cial security, and also mentions briefly 
the alternative plan which I proposed, 
which would provide universal eligibility 
to all the aged with insufficient incomes, 
and at only a moderate cost in taxation 
to the economy as a whole. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Citizens' Pensions: An American Plan— 
Senator Butler Proposes Ststem Which 
Would Give Protection to Rich and Poor 
Alike 

(By Emily C. Hammond) 

Social security has been the New Deal 
trump card and the. Republicans* bugaboo 
for 16 years. The New Deal aparently gave 
the voters their hearts* desire: The golden 
guaranty of individual security In old age. 
And the voters were grateful for the bless¬ 
ings to come. What coifld the Republicans 
do? Kow could they offer mote? They could 
not depreciate the value of security. They 


certainly could not shoot Santa Claus. So 
they went along. 

Accordingly, a sinister old racket crept 
into American politics to take the place of 
free beer before elections. The Romans had 
a name for it: Bread and circuses. Bis¬ 
marck added a new wrinkle. He taxed the 
people to give them the feeling they were 
paying for the crumbs he tossed them, and 
called it social insurance. President Roose¬ 
velt imported Bismarck’s idea from the Wei¬ 
mar welfare republic and rechristened it 
social security. But by whatever name, it 
IS a political bribe, pure and simple. It is 
the stock m trade of the welfare state, but 
it is not social and it is most definitely not 
security. 

Public charity in the guise of the feder¬ 
ally aided, State administered old-age assist¬ 
ance programs has not decreased as was 
expected but, even taking into consideration 
population growth, has increased by leaps 
and bounds. Stimulated by free Federal 
money, it has gone up from a total of 107,- 
000 persons in 1933 to 2,760,000 in 1949, or 
an increase of 2,480 percent. 

Thus today out of 11,500,000 men and 
women over 65, around 3,000,000 technically 
unqualified for insurance are receivmg old- 
age assistance—^that very public charity from 
which we were struggling to emancipate our¬ 
selves. Only about 2,000,000 are receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance as a right. 
Of these, some 250,000 are receiving supple¬ 
mentary old-age assistance after going 
through the mill of the means test because 
their insurance is insufficient. 

The social security amendments of 1950, 
as they passed the Senate, still neglect mil¬ 
lions of Americans, particularly the most 
needy. Old-age and survivors insurance 
rights continue to be denied not only to 
around 9,000,000 of the present aged but to 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 gainfully 
employed workers, including those most 
likely to be in need in the future such as 
marginal domestic servants, migratory farm 
labor and sharecroppers. That adds up to 
between 26,000,000 and 30,000,000 forgotten 
votes—enough to swing an election. 

Everybody is for security—^let there he no 
mistake. If the handout statists had suc¬ 
ceeded in giving true security, the Republi¬ 
cans* worst fears would undoubtedly be real¬ 
ized. The Democrats would he in the White 
, House forever. 

However, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the wisdom and ethics of how 
it should be attained. Also, the complex¬ 
ities of the Social Security Act are such that 
few understand its economic unsoundness, 
its capricious formulas or its consequent in¬ 
numerable injustices, much less how it will 
work for them personally. 

People confidently expect at 66 to receive 
the promised pension. It never occurs to 
them that calamity might befall them, that 
they might be taken ill and be unable to 
continue to work in covered employment 
the full prescribed number of quarters and 
so be Ineligible for benefits. They think 
security means that Uncle Sam will take 
care of them no matter what happens. Many 
are apt to take social security so much for 
granted that they make no provisions what¬ 
soever for security themselves and continue 
in old age to cheat on charity. 

The high-salaried cynics know full well 
that their social-security taxes are too small 
to buy annuities on an actuarial basis unless 
they pay these taxes during thetr whole work¬ 
ing lives. They realize that the employer's 
contribution is passed on to the oonsuniar 
in higher prices and it is the public at large 
that pays taie employer's half of the bill. 
Nevertheless, they shrug and say, *We’re 
on the road to socialism anyway, why 
shouldn't I take my share of the loot?” 

The lower wage eam^s for the most part 
learn the hard way either through their own 
experience or that of someone near to them, 
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that social security for them was an empty 
promise. They see old folks in need receiv¬ 
ing too little or nothing because of some in¬ 
comprehensible technicality. Their reaction 
is one of disappointment, bewilderment, or 
bitter disillusionment. 

This IS not to say that nobody gets any¬ 
thing out of social security Actually it is 
a vast, federally operated slot machine at 
which you must pay for the privilege of 
earning a living in most employments, 
whether you like it or net. If you are lucky, 
you may hit the jackpot. If you are un¬ 
lucky you will lose everything you put m. 

The Democrats and the Republicans alike 
of this Eighty-first Congress have really 
outdone themselves in an effort to make the 
game attractive Old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance coverage has been extended to some 
10,000,OCO formerly excluded individuals; 
benefits have been increased between 85 and 
110 percent, and eligibility has been tre¬ 
mendously liberalized. Any one 65 years old 
or over today is qualified for old-age and 
survivors msurance benefits if he or she has 
a credit of six calendar quarters—3-month 
periods—in covered employment. 

While 9,000,000 of the present aged remain 
beyond the scope of social security, a few 
lucky ones who have had the coveted six 
quarters are chosen to be taken within the 
fold. While marginal domestic servants, 
migratory farm laborers, and sharecroppers 
are out, some of the richest men and women 
in the country, among other self-employed, 
are chosen to be in. While benefits In the 
lower wager groups are raised from $10 to 
only $20, benefits for the higher salaried peo¬ 
ple shoot up from $45 to $80—^whether the 
recipients need it or not. tinder what is 
called the new start, however, every one 
over 62 years of age in covered employment 
on the effective day of the law can make a 
killing whether his wages be high or low. 

A farmer, for instance, can work as a farm 
hand for a neighbor for a year and a half at 
$17 a month, pay a total social-security tax of 
$4.50, retire at 65 to work on his own farm 
and draw $20 a month for life. If his wife is 
the same age, the two of them, with the 
normal life expectancies, can hope for a total 
of $4,826. Of course, ‘*that ain’t hay” for only 
$4 50; but the indisputable bonanza is for 
the high-salaried professionals. 

For instance, a self-employed lawyer of 
62 or over can, under the new law, take a 
$30,000-a-year Job with a corporation; work 
for a year and a half; pay a total of $81 in 
social-security taxes; quit to return to his 
private law practice and, after 65, collect $80 a 
month from the Government for life. If his 
wife is 10 years his Junior, and he lives to be 
eighty-five and his wife to be eighty-six, 
their combined prize will amount to $31,920. 
This one is a handout in anybody’s language. 
It has neither actuarial base nor sociological 
excuse. 

At the same time, Uncle Sam’s giant slot 
machine which awards such windfalls to 
some is rigged against youth. The youth of 
today, who will pay social-security taxes at a 
mounting rate during all of their working 
lives, could do as well or better by buying a 
policy from a private insurance company. 
And the youth of tomorrow will be burdened 
by back-breaking taxation. It Is estimated 
that the system will cost $2,082,000,000 in 
1951 and mount to $10,919,000,000 by the 
year 2000. 

The Eighty-first Congress really tried to 
discover a formula that would protect the 
excluded 25,000,000. It failed dismally for 
two reasons: First, because old-age and 
survivors insurance tied to the payroll tax, 
was designed to give security to regular wage 
earners, not to the people as a whole. 
Second, because at the present scale of Jack¬ 
pots for the wealthy and consolation prizes 
for the needy, if every one were covered, the 
expense would be prohibitive. No politician 
would dare ask for the taxes involved. 


It is for these two reasons that the demand 
is growing for a new approach. Senator Taft 
has called the present system a fake, certainly 
not insurance, and unfair to millions of 
worthy American citizens. He voted, he said, 
for the amendments merely as a temporary 
measure until a universal, pay-as-you-go 
system could be perfected. Senator Millikin 
and a number of other Republicans have said 
virtually the same thing. Southern Demo¬ 
crats voice similar sentiments in private. 

In the House Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee, Representative Carl Curtis wrote a 
scathing minority report tearing the pres¬ 
ent system to shreds and demanding study 
of pay-as-you-go. 

In the Senate Finance Committee, Sena¬ 
tor Hugh Butler wrote the minority report 
and offered a concrete, constructive pro¬ 
gram of his own. 

Senator Butler proposes to scrap the pres¬ 
ent dual old-age and survivors insurance- 
pauper’s assistance system and substitute a 
universal pay-as-you-go citizens' pension 
plan, which would give protection to all 
Americans, rich and poor alike, but pay 
benefits only to those whose incomes drop 
below a given minimum 

Citizens’ pensions would be administered 
without the abhorred means test. Through 
the mechanism of the income tax, if an in¬ 
dividual 63 or over estimated his income for 
the year ahead at $600 or less, he would 
receive a citizens’ pension of $50 a month. 
For every $50 more of annual income, the 
citizen’s pension would be reduced by $1 a 
month, so that at about $3,000 it would ta¬ 
per off altogether. 

The program would be supported by an 
Income tax of about 3 percent on the first 
$3,Q00 of Income—instead of the present 
payroll tax and sundry other hidden taxes— 
earmarked for old-age security to secure 
pay-as-you-go economic soundness. It is 
estimated by Mr. George Immerwahr, former 
chief actuary of old-age and survivors insur¬ 
ance that this would effect an ultimate sav¬ 
ing of $6,000,000,000 a year over the present 
system. 

Thus, says Senator Butler, “the important 
problem of old-age protection would be 
solved in a manner that would neither 
bankrupt the Nation nor humiliate the re¬ 
cipients.” 

Such a program as this would be Ameri¬ 
can as opposed to the carbon copy of the 
German system that brought the German 
people to their knees. It would be demo¬ 
cratic, nondiscrlminatory, and Just. 

Whosoever accepts the challenge and 
adopts a platform of true security can count 
on 25,000,000 forgotten votes and really go 
to Washington. Whether the Republicans 
seize this opportunity or a constitutional 
coalition of all opposed to the hand-out 
state, it better be soon, before more of our 
American aged suffer insecurity, and our 
American economy cracks from the burden 
of unnecessary hand-outs. 


The United States Air Force in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me an arti¬ 
cle written by a native South Carolinian, 
Ansel E. Talbert, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Monday, 
December 11,1950. Mr. Talbert is chief 


of the New York Herald Tribune bureau 
in Tokyo, and is president of the Aviation 
Writers Association of North America. 
During World War II he held the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and served with the 
Eighth Air Force. His account of our 
Air Force in Korea is very interesting. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Thunder jet Goes Into Action on Ko¬ 
rea Front—United States Planes Rain 

Rockets on Foe—Crews Live in Tents at 

Korean Airfield 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

With a Jet Aircraft Group in Korea, De¬ 
cember 10 —The United States Air Force to¬ 
day, for the first time, threw its most heavily 
armed Jet fighter, the F-84 Thunder]et, into 
combat in Korea to aid the embattled United 
Nations ground forces in their attempt to 
establish a firm new defense line. 

The Thunder jets struck with rockets and 
bombs at the Communist troops along the 
battle line. Although reports from the 
ground front were anything but encourag¬ 
ing, there were no signs of defeatism or dis¬ 
couragement today at the snow-swept air 
base from which the recently arrived Thun- 
derjets are being serviced and operated. 

The constant whine of powerful jet en¬ 
gines being run at full throttle in the cold 
winter air was intermingled all day with 
sounds of hammering as Americans and Ko¬ 
reans rushed construction of new buildings. 
The group’s personnel for the most part are 
living in winterized tents and accomplishing 
maintenance and repair at open parking 
strips in defiance of below-freezing tempera¬ 
tures. 

The Thunder jet is a sleek but sturdy mon¬ 
oplane powered by a single turbo-jet engine. 
It has a speed In excess of 600 miles an hour 
and a much longer range and combat radius 
of action than any other jet fighter in 
squadron service with the Air Force. The 
plane can be loaded with as many as 32 
6-inch rockets for attacks on tank and trans¬ 
port columns, and the rocket mounts retract 
into the wings after the rockets are fired. 
r-8o’s USED previously 

Until today the F-80 Shooting Star, the 
first jet plane ever purchased in quantity by 
the Air Force, has been the only jet used 
by the Air Force in Korea, although the Navy 
has been operating Panther jet fighters from 
its aircraft carriers. 

By a stroke of bad luck, the F-84’s were 
grounded by a minor engineering "bug” at 
bases in the United States just before the 
Korean war started. This defect has been 
corrected, and the Thunder jets are now be¬ 
ing turned out in large numbers by the 
Republic Aircraft Co., of Parmingdale, Long 
Island. The number at this base will be 
more than quadrupled within the next few 
days. 

A Joint effort by the Air Force and the 
Navy brought the first Thunderjets to 
Korea. The planes in this new task group 
are from the Twenty-seventh Fighter Escort 
Wing, based at Bergstrom Field, near Austin, 
Tex. The wing, part of the Strategic Air 
Command, is commanded by Col. Ashley B. 
Packard, of Douglas, Ariz. 

Colonel Packard received orders to proceed 
to Korea almost exactly 1 month ago. His 
pilots flew their planes to San Diego and 
they were loaded on fast Navy aircraft car¬ 
riers which immediately started across the 
Pacific at forced draft. The pilots and 
ground crews were ferried to Japan by the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

TEXAS FLAG FLIES 

Preparation of the Thunderjets for action 
was begun as soon as they arrived on Decern- 
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Tber 5. The first Thunder jets -were flown from 
Japan to this Korean base, from which pres¬ 
ent operations are being conducted, and they 
have been over the enemy lines on test flights 
since the day they first arrived. 

The Twenty-seventh Fighter Escort Wing 
officially has been made a part of the armed 
forces of the State of Te^ias, and the Lone 
Star flag flies at all flagpoles at this base, 
together with the Stars and Stripes and the 
blue banner of the UN. High-heeled Texan 
cattlemen’s boots are much in evidence 
among the group’s “jet jockeys.” 

These men include veterans of the Ameri¬ 
can Eagle Squadron of the Royal Air Force 
that fought during the Battle of Britain and 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force which at 
one period before America’s entry into World 
War II had more Texans m its ranks than 
did the United States Air Force. Almost all 
the crack Air Force units from both the Eu¬ 
ropean and Pacific theaters of World War II 
are represented. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 14 {legislative day 
of Monday^ November 27), 1950 

Mr, TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, a letter 
I have received from Arlo I. Pierce, com¬ 
mander of Emerson-Hovey Post, No. 168, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Portsmouth, 
N, H., enclosing a communication of the 
post to President Truman. 1 ask that 
the communication to the President also 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the com¬ 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, as 
follows: 

Emerson-Hovet Post, No. 168 . 

Veterans op Foreign Wars, 
Portsmouth, N. H., December 8, 1950, 
Hon. Charles W. Tobet, 

United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D, C, 

My Dear Senator Tobey: We, the mem¬ 
bers of the Emerson-Hovey Post, No. 168, 
VFW, in meeting duly assembled, take cog¬ 
nizance of a motion of a brother post, Con¬ 
cord Post, No, 1681, of the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, and by motion of our local post 
endorse wholeheartedly the action of the 
Concord Post, and wish our chosen represent¬ 
atives in the United States Senate and the 
United Stato House of Bepresentallves made 
aware of our sentiments. Enclosed is a copy 
of the Concord Post’s letter to President Tru¬ 
man which expresses our sentiments. 

We request that the chairmen of the For¬ 
eign Relations Committees in the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate, and the chairmen of 
the Armed Services Committees of the United 
States House ox Representatives and .the 
United, States Senate, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the Armed Forcses be advised of 
our sentiments. 

We shall be very grateful for your per¬ 
sonal acknowledgment of this letter* 
Respectfully yours, 

Ablo X. Pwcsr, 

, Oommmder,. 


“Harry S Truman, 

The President of the United States of 
America, The White Bouse, Washing^ 
ton, D C. 

“Dear Mr. President: We, the members of 
Concord Post, No 1631, VFW, in meeting duly 
assembled, take notice of the following facts 
and wish you to know how we and millions 
of others feel about current world problems. 

“1. We recognize our duty to God and 
country. 

“2. We realize we are living m trying times. 

“3. We love peace and we know we are not 
enjoying it 

“4, We know our duty to our fighting men. 

“5. We do not want one American, or 
friendly person, needlessly sacrificed. 

“6. We trust you realize ‘friendly person’ 
does not include those who might only 
qualify under technical and diplomatic 
terminology. 

“7. We do not like the expression ‘anything 
short of war.’ 

“8, We have all served our country in for¬ 
eign areas in the past, and would, if neces¬ 
sary, do It again. 

“9, We remember efforts at appeasement, 
compromise, and expediency, and we dislike 
them all. To compromise with evil is evil. 

“10. We feel we have been lulled into com¬ 
placency, and we don’t like it 

“11. We hate to see Uncle Sam taking so 
much nonsense from ‘Uncle Joe.’ 

“12 We still believe ‘fear itself is the only 
thing to fear.’ 

“13. We still like the expression ‘liberty 
or death.’ 

“14. We believe our leaders in the field must 
have and deserve our complete support. 

“15. We believe a 1-week tour of duty for 
our diplomats, bearing arms in a front-line 
assignment with orders to hold their fire, 
would be impressive. 

“16. We know no peaceful nation will ever 
willingly say they desire or are ready for war. 

“17. We know many weak nations fear the 
bully when they consider facing him alone. 

“18. We believe every nation that dislikes 
‘Uncle Joe’s’ tactics is worthy of our friend¬ 
ship, 

“19. We feel a lot of weak nations will 
survive if they have the will to live. 

“20. We have helped a number of nations 
with their problems and we do not believe 
that the party helped should dictate our 
policy. 

“21. We cannot conceive of cooperation 
as a unilateral affair. 

“22. We place a high value on our Ameri¬ 
can ideals and human life, but such values 
should not be permitted to encourage a real 
or potential enemy. 

“23. We know it would be naive to believe 
‘Uncle Joe’ was not calling the shots in every 
troubled area. 

“24, We realize that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment hates God and the United States of 
America. 

“26. We know we Intend to keep what we 
have, and we are not looking for anything 
except honorable peace in the world. 

“26, W© know ‘Uncle Joe’ wants every ma¬ 
terial thing we possess. 

“27. We know Uncle Joe’ will take what he 
wants when he is ready to do so. 

“28. We think Uncle Joe’ hasn’t men¬ 
tioned all of his problems. 

“29. We know ‘Uncle Joe' hates the truth 
and will seldom be guilty of using it. 

“30. We believe a threatened punch in 
the nose is the only language a ‘bully’ re¬ 
spects or understands, and then only if he 
feels it might toe delivered. 

“81. We do believe the A-bomto is a valua¬ 
ble posaessJon. 

“82r li'^e believe Uncle Joe* ehares our 
opinion but not our stockpile. 

“83, We feel Uncie Joe* knows we have 
his addre^. 

We would oonvince ‘Uhcle Joe* we like 
act^n rather than words. 


“35 We think it foolish to lead Uncle Joe’ 
or his hirelings to believe we would not make 
tactical use of the bomb 

“36 We believe ‘Peace on earth and good 
will to men’ might be attainable if ‘Uncle 
Joe’ were told v;e can and might postmark 
objects in our possession for delivery m 
Russia 

“37 We dislike being sold ‘down river’ m 
an exchange of pretty words while the ‘guts* 
of men are being exposed in Korea 

“38. We consider ‘honey’ and ‘sugar coat¬ 
ing’ and ‘salve’ and platitude are poor taste. 

“39 We believe ‘guts’ on the home front 
are as becoming to charactei as they are to 
those risking their all in combat. 

“40. We request a display of ‘guts’ on the 
part of our policy makers that will convince 
our fighting men that they do not fight in 
vam, 

“41. We pray God will send courage and 
wisdom to our leaders regardless of party 
labels. 

“(This communication to President Tru¬ 
man sent by telegram December 4, 1950.)” 


The Truman-Attlee CoEiference 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON.ARTIiUaV.WATKMS 

OP UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as 
one of the sponsors of the resolution re¬ 
ferred to in an editorial published m the 
Washington Daily News on December 7, 
1950,1 am gratified to note the editorial 
support of the resolution. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the Washington Daily 
News editorial be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

The People’s Voice 

A resolution introduced by 20 Republican 
Senators cautions President Ttuman to un¬ 
dertake no commitments with Britain, which 
are not subject to Senate review in treaty 
form. This Is a proper assertion of the 
Senate’s right to a voice in the conduct of 
foreign relations. 

During World War H President Roosevelt 
drifted into the bad habit of negotiating with 
other governments on a personal basis in a 
manner certainly never contemplated by the 
Constitution. He not only neglected to seek 
the “advice and consent” of the Senate, but 
he also often bypassed his own State 
Department as well. 

The agreements made at Cairo, Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam Included political com¬ 
mitments which 'were in no sense essential 
to conduct of the war and were clear eva¬ 
sions of the Senate’s right to share the 
treaty-making power with the President 

This secret diplomacy has continued to 
operate since the war, to the practical exclu¬ 
sion of Congress, particularly in the Far 
East. 

We may toe dealing with a question of life 
or death and m a representative democracy 
the people have a right to know what hi 
going on. Then, if they are not satisfied 
with the measures being taken, th^ can 
suggest alternatives. 

If the President expects to have public 
confidence, he must take the people into his 
confidence and conduct our International 
relations In tfie manner provided by the 
supreme law of the land. 
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America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14,1959 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress is already be¬ 
hind the eight ball I do not believe 
that at any time previous during the last 
75 years has a new Congress faced a 
public with any more questions in its 
public mind than does the Eighty-second 
Congress. Unless the tide is changed; 
unless the course which we have been 
traveling is changed; unless the admin¬ 
istration and the Congress obtains a 
better grasp of the affairs of this coun¬ 
try, I shall not be at all surprised to see 
one of the greatest political revolutions— 
and by this I mean a revolt at the vot¬ 
ing booth—ever seen in this country in 
the 1952 election. Personally, I am more 
interested in having this form of gov¬ 
ernment of ours and the liberty of our 
citizens and the institutions we have 
constructed preserved, than I am to see 
a great political revolution. Mr. E. F. 
Hutton, of New York City, has issued a 
timely and constructive statement which 
I now submit for the Appendix of the 
Record. Mr. Hutton addressed his re¬ 
marks to the Eighty-second Congress. 
Mr. Hutton’s address follows: 

Gentlemen, I have been watching the pass¬ 
ing show without bitterness, but with a keen 
sense of apprehension and sadness—the 
trend to socialism. I have read and listened 
to many Government professors—expert 
economists, mtellectuahsts—^in language and 
written statements—^far afield from our way 
of life and constitutional law, far afield 
from that which God gave to our Republic, 
which is truly the fruits of the inventive, 
venturous, and valorous minds of productive 
men. 

This country was sired, conceived, and 
birthed as a republic, not as a democracy. 
He created man for His purposes—to be free 
and to be of service to his fellow man, God 
created man for the purpose of the political 
state, says socialism—which means, “I am 
their goods and chattel. You, the state, are 
all there Is." 

Socialism is the outstanding issue of the 
day. You, men of the House and Senate, 
elected to administer our laws, should ex¬ 
plain just what it will do to our citizens 
and not for them. One’s judgment is no 
better than his information. 

Would you, gentlemen, like to be social¬ 
ized—become hired hands of Government, 
and your rights, as lawmakers, destroyed? 
Such would be the fate of our Institute of 
medicine, including dentists. 

Let it never be said that our Eighty-sec¬ 
ond Congress surrendered its prerogative— 
“the right to be right”—^to any other branch 
of Government Power usurped is never vol¬ 
untarily reinstated. 

Thomas Jefferson had the vision to antic¬ 
ipate what could happen. Read the words: 

“A single step taken beyond the boundaries 
specifically drawn around the powers of Con¬ 
gress is to take possession of a boundless 
field of power, no longer susceptible to any 
definition." 

The laws of the United States are the 
framework of your duties. These laws are 
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made by the legislative branch, enforced 
and carried out by the executive brancii, 
inspected and interpreted by the judiciary 
branch That is how it should be, according 
to our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Reviewing the past, it would seem that 
“all men are not angels," including those 
outside of Government The greed for dol¬ 
lars has eclipsed the mighty spiritual valine 
of God. It IS well we think and revalue life 
as it is today. 

In my book, there are, in the House and 
Senate, a host of men of integrity—hotn 
Democrats and Republicans—^worthy of the 
name, and well fitted to administer orr way 
of life, based upon constitutional law, who 
believe in Government by law, not by de¬ 
cree, who believe in the reclamation by the 
Congress of the powers constitutionally vested 
in the Congress, and who are against ad¬ 
ministrative bureaucracy, directives, and de¬ 
crees—quasi judiciary—which is attempting 
to become the ultimate lawgiver. 

You. gentlemen, of the House and Senate— 
Republicans and Democrats—^realize that all 
freedoms, material and spiritual, reside 
within our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
This priceless possession should not be in the 
hands of any executive, administrator, com¬ 
mittee, bureau or department, whether un¬ 
der a Republican or Democratic administra¬ 
tion. 

Our American risk capital system made 
possible the growth and the wealth of this 
Nation, composed of all kinds of business 
activities. Our young Nation of free people 
filed intention of going into business with 
the Declaration of Independence. Our cor¬ 
porate charter is the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. Its basic products are liberty and 
freedom for all people. So the tally board 
of assets and liabilities in our own history 
must be proof of the wisdom of freedom— 
our way of life. 

Why change our form of government to a 
mandate to socialize America—which means 
political control by bureaucracy of our busi¬ 
ness activities To socialize industry, is to 
cripple industry in order to expand socialism. 

Surely you gentlemen fully realize the 
incentive to produce made possible the sys¬ 
tem that produces more and more goods, 
at less and less cost, so that more and more 
people can buy them. That’s America. De¬ 
stroy human ambitions and the incentive 
to produce, and you destroy America. That 
is a simple truth and one cannot, by calculus, 
trigonometry or algebra, prove otherwise. 
The incentive for free production by free 
people is so vital that if destroyed America 
is finished. 

The answer is in the hands of the Senate 
and House—^you, gentlemen, who are the 
guardians, trustees, and administrators of 
the future destiny of America, under consti¬ 
tutional law. Keep the people free, and we 
will produce as free people, fight as free 
people—^rather than as vassals of the state. 
Protect any further whittling away of the 
charter of freedom, according to your sworn 
Oath of office. 

“I, -, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 

that I will support and defend the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States against all ene¬ 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter. So help me, God." 

That being your oath, you men should de¬ 
mand government by law and oppose gov¬ 
ernment by and through bureaucracy. Keep 
alive and vigorous oifr risk capitalistic sys¬ 
tem—^the incentive to produce and buy and 
sell in competitive, free markets, which 
makes possible the tax milk to support gov¬ 
ernment. Kill it and government becomes 
your employer. Then human ambitions be¬ 
come stultified and retard the future. Then 
administrative bureaucracy pulls the strings 
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and we bounce like puppets in a Punch and 
Judy show—those who pull the strings are 
hidden behind the curtain. Then proud and 
strong men become cringing beggars. Then 
and only then they destroy the incentive tt> 
produce We, the people, become employees 
of the state. Then and only then, we in 
America will have a dictator. Some one 
man’s tongue becomes the law. God forbio 
that day shall ever come—when as General 
Eisenhower states. “One thing we must 
fear—the decay of our freedom through our 
own neglect. » * * By every step we take 
toward making the state the caretaker of our 
lives, by that much we move toward making 
the state our master." 

I am only an amateur. I do not presume 
to be an expert economist, political scientist, 
or attorney at law. I don’t profess to know 
it all I am certainly not a writer. I am 
just a businessman; but my thoughts and 
heart are more wrapped up in America than 
in business in these times. That is why I 
feel impelled to say to you, “There must be 
others in America who think and feel as I do 
and want to do what I am doing here. Speak 
up without fear of reprisal. Do the best you 
can with your thoughts. Become articulate." 
They say silence is golden Today silence is 
cowardly and suicidal. And that’s all there 
is to It. 


Our National Leadership Is Weak and 
Uncertain 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

' OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my desk an article the au¬ 
thor of which I do not know. This arti¬ 
cle IS pointed and well-written. While 
I do not approve of every sentence in 
this article, I do approve of most of it, 
and I think it would be interesting to the 
readers of the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

The article is as follows: 

The FxTTtjRE Dimly Seen 

The dismay in America Is historic today. 
We can go to few dates in our history which 
compare with it. We have a feeling that we 
have created the present crisis by abject 
blunders, by neglect of normal prudence. 
Our leaders have not been tough enough. 
They have not looked at our ultimate and 
possibly final enemy with clear, masculine 
eyes. 

Someone, some group, will pay. It is the 
way of the world to seek retribution. This, 
despite the fact that the Russians have tele¬ 
graphed their intentions since 1917. World 
conquest was on their agenda more than 30 
years ago, and still is. The enemy has build- 
ed strongly for a bid toward the world dom¬ 
ination he seeks. The hour is approaching— 
12 o’clock is near in our chronicles—when 
the great test will be made. It will probably 
come sooner than later. The American peo¬ 
ple know this. They are years ahead of their 
Government. They are at the ground level, 
and their bitterness is growing 

No solitary blame can attach itself to 
Mr, Truman, as President, but the leftish 
liberals and the clever intelligensia will soon 
suffer. The disaster in Korea will transform 
Itself into more strength—^and a profound 
reassessment of American values. America 
will return to the ways of strong men and 
women either in a victory over Russia In 
the field, or in the underground after defeat. 
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We can lose world war in. As a matter 

fact, we are probably in a far more penlous 
position with the unified despotism of China 
spreading over Asia and the Pacific. Russia 
3an turn the 450,000.000 Chinese into a 
scourge worse than the Huns, and probably 
cannot stop them once they are started. 

America will return to Spartan times, 
ether before victory or after defeat. The 
future holds little in store for present values, 
for the loose r-oial tone and the license 
permitted in the name of liberty. Char¬ 
acter and not cleverness must finally pre¬ 
vail. 

The solemn duty that we have nowadays 
to have fun, to be constantly entertained, 
to select good fellows instead of good men 
for high places, will be replaced by the neces¬ 
sity for fortitude. Duty, that short and 
forgotten word, will return to common usage. 

We can trace the skein of ease and softness 
through almost every facet of American life 
to Illustrate the path we have trod and the 
reme.:y needed. But let us turn to the mili¬ 
tary, for that IS destined to be our chief pre¬ 
occupation for a long time to come. 

We all knew, or have been told, ever since 
Russia said she was going on the warpath, 
that the traditional foot-soldier, or infantry¬ 
man, would be the final deciding factor in a 
world struggle. Infantry is the queen of 
battles. Our graduates of West Point know 
this, and have told us about it since the 
First World War. 

So we have neglected our Infantry. We 
have decorated regiments, divisions, with 
glittering histories. Where are they now? 
On paper, with the flags stacked in closets 
with their battle streamers shrouded. The 
American public, in some queer manner, has 
the notion that the No. 1 Clever Boy is the 
one who Is 'exempted, and does not have 
to get into uniform. The No. 2 Clever Boy is 
the lad who makes a quick commission in 
the Navy or Air Force, He makes sure of 
his comfort, not through any individual pre¬ 
cociousness, but because he gets credit at 
home for being smarter than the lad who 
gets drafted into the line outfits. 

Foreign troops who have faced our men 
say that the shock of battle, which has long 
been concealed from our boys, Is the worst 
thing that Americans first have to contend 
with. They never were told how tough they 
had to be. But they got tough, and brought 
home the wisdom of battle. Then the Army 
junked the infantry by not standing up 
strong enough for the one final weapon. 
The atomic bomb, as anyone knows, is a 
weapon against civilians. 

Trace the decline of the infantry, of 
soldierly Americans, and you trace the slack¬ 
ness and neglect which has gotten us Into 
the fix that we are in today. The country 
which holds its first line of defense in con¬ 
tempt naturally becomes a prey. Let’s face It. 


The article states that James P. Ken¬ 
nedy, former United States Ambassador 
to Britain, submitted facts and figures 
to his audience when he addressed the 
University of Virginia Law School 
Forum. Kennedy is quoted as urging 
the United States to pull its armies out 
of Europe and Asia and build up its de¬ 
fenses in this hemisphere. Kennedy 
said: 

Our present foreign policy is suicidal, and 
we have suffered 90 times the number of 
casualties that other nations have suffered 
in Korea. 

The article as published in the Chi¬ 
cago Daily Tribune follows: 

BAiiAifCE Sheet of United States Am and 
Help Given Us in Korea 

Charlottesville, Va , December 12.—^For¬ 
mer Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy today 
offered the following “balance sheet’* of aid 
given by the United States to other countries 
and the aid they are giving the Umted States 
in the Korean War; 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Aid received and allocated: $5,861,000,000 
since the war, and $30,387,000,000 during the 
war, plus $2,000,000,000 in 1951. 

, Aid given in Korea: 6,000 ground troops in 
Korea and in Korean waters, 1 aircraft car¬ 
rier, 4 cruisers, 1 aircraft maintenance ship, 
7 destroyers, and 8 frigates. 

FRANCE 

Aid received and allocated: $2,681,000,000 
during war, $3,717,000,000 since war, plus 
$3,170,000,000, military aid requested in 1951. 

Aid given in Korea: infantry battalion of 
1,000 men, 1 patrol gunboat and medical sup¬ 
plies. 

NETHERLANDS 

Aid received and allocated; $145,000,000 
during war and $1,021,000,000 since war. 

Aid given in Korea: 630 infantry and 1 
destroyer. 

BELGIUM 

Aid received and allocated: $68,000,000 dur¬ 
ing war and $599,000,000 since 1945. 

Aid given in Korea: Infantry battalion of 
1,000 men yet to arrive, air transport and 
400 tons of sugar. 

TURKET 

Aid. received and allocated: $35,000,000 
during war and $259,000,000 since 1945. 

Aid given in Korea: 1 infantry combat 
force of 5,000 men and serums and vaccines. 

CANADA 

Aid received and allocated; $6,500,000 
credit. 

Aid given in Korea: 360 men now fighting 
in Korea, 1,000 more en route, and 10,000 in 
training for service, l air transport squadron 
of 12 planes, and 3 destroyers. 


Aid given in Korea: No fighting men. Some 
merchant ships. 

Aid received and allocated: No credits 
listed. 

Aid given in Korea: 1 combat unit, 2 frig¬ 
ates, and 200 to 300 tons of dried peas. 

DENMARK 

Aid received and allocated: $176,000,000 
since 1945 

Aid given in Korea: 1 hospital ship, medi¬ 
cal supplies, and 600 tons of sugar. 

ETHIOPIA 

Aid received and allocated: $1,000,000. 

Aid given in Korea: $100,000 and offered 
1,000 men which have yet to be accepted. 

ICELAND 

Aid received and aUocated: $9,000,000 
since 1945 and $1,000,000 during war. 

Aid given in Korea: 125 tons cod liver oil. 

INDIA 

Aid received and allocated: $163,000,000 
during war and $45,000,000 since. 

Aid given in Korea; No troops, 1 field am¬ 
bulance unit, 400,000 jute hags under nego¬ 
tiation. 


Address of Hon. William M. Boyle, Jr» 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD BOUING 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14,1950 

Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address by the Honorable William 
M. Boyle, Jr., chaiiman of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee dinner, Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, December 
12,1950: 

We are meeting ton^ht at a serious and 
solemn hour. At this moment our Armed 
Forces with the forces of other countries of 
the United Nations are fighting heroically. 

Because the security of our Nation is at 
stake we do not meet solely as partisan mem¬ 
bers of a political party. Instead we gather 
together as Americans to join hands with all 
other Americans to pray, to work, to fight 
for the security of our country. 

Your meeting In this ;^lt of patriotism 
and unity Is a tribute to the leader of the 
Democratic Party, our great President, Bhrry 
S. Truman. 

He has the courage, determination, and the 
will to confront the dangerous forces that 
would seek to destroy us. 1 know that all 
patriotic Amencans, regardless of political 
affiliations, wlU join together to cooperate 
with him. 

The Congress and the President need con¬ 
tinuous and outspoken support from all loyal 
Americans for the steps which must be taken. 

The danger to our security has been grow¬ 
ing increasingly clear as the enemies of free¬ 
dom drive relentlessly on. 

Thus we gather, not to celebrate, not to 
achieve political alms, not as representattvee 
of any partisan group, but €i8 AmertcaiiB 
are ooncerned about the problems which con¬ 
front our Nation and the worlds 

I know the feelings with whioh thousands 
of families, in every part of the country, 
have watted for news of tJaeJr loved ones. 
They have been fitting to win for us the 
right to live In security and peace, 

1, too, know these feelings. 

We must all be worthy of the sacrifices 
that are being made for us. We are worthy 


The Casualties Are 90 to 1 and Present 
Foreign Policy Is Suicidal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OP XLLIKOX0 

m THE HOUSE OP REPIdiSBlITTATIVES 

Thursday, December U, 1950 

Mr. JONAS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend toy remarks, I desire to fii'- 
clude a most enlightening and informa¬ 
tive article which appeared In the Chi¬ 
cago Tribune on December 15, 1960, en¬ 
titled ‘‘Balance Sheet of United States 
Aid and Help Given to Us in Korea/' 


GREECE 

Aid received and allocated: $79,000,000 
during war: $1,138,000,000 since 1945. 

Aid given in Korea: 700 to 800 men, anlv- 
Ing this week, and 6 planes. 

AUSTRALIA 

Aid received and allocated: $17,000,000, 
chiefly In credits, evenly divided in war and 
postwar. 

Aid given In Korea: 1,000 men, plus rein¬ 
forcements, 1 RAAF squadron of 40 fighter 
planes, 2 destroyers and 1 frigate, medical 
supplies, food. 

SWEDEN 

Aid received and allocated: $5,000,000 dur¬ 
ing war and $57,000,000 since 1945, of which 
$40,000,000 was in grants. 

Aid given In Korea; 1 field hospital unit. 

NORWAY 

Aid received and aUocated: $31,000,000 
during war and $193,000,000 since 1945. 
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when we stick to our jobs We are worthy 
•when our farmers, working men and women, 
in fact every citizen, puts in the productive 
energy which has made the United States the 
greatest nation in history. 

Today, civilization wavers between a better 
life than we have ever known, or a world of 
total slavery. As we stand at this crossroad 
let us realize that the battle for the survival 
of democracy will not of itself be resolved. 
This struggle for the world now being waged 
is a contest to the finish, because the triumph 
of brutal aggression would spell the doom 
of freedom 

In this battle for life let’s look up with 
confidence to what we have and to our capac¬ 
ity for engineering the triumph of good 
over evil. 

Not many decades back the founders of this 
Nation reached above the rule of tyranny and 
With divine guidance brought down a seg¬ 
ment of that power from above—and gave to 
man the power to rule himself. 

They gave vitality to the thoughts of phi¬ 
losophers and statesmen. They launched de¬ 
mocracy by institutmg a government which 
derived its right from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. In so doing we recognized that man— 
the individual man—was first, and that the 
state existed but to protect his rights We 
openly acknowledged that man was greater 
than the state, because the state has no im¬ 
mortal soul. 

This is the hour in which we proudly point 
to our heritage as Americans. Those who 
pioneered this great Nation were ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice for the good of 
the Nation and its people. In the same way 
we in our generation must meet whatever 
demands are made upon us for the sake of 
our country. 

No sacrifice will be too great for patriotic 
citizens to make for the security of the Na¬ 
tion. When the security of this Nation is at 
stake there is no time for partisan politics. 

Patriotism must come before politics and 
before profits. 

The hour has passed when men may think 
in terms of pettiness. Selfishness, envy, and 
greed must not be a part of the thinking of 
mankind if we are to save America, preserve 
our freedom, and give hope to a staggering 
world. 

Now, more than at any time in the past, the 
need is for steady nerves, for resolute pur¬ 
pose, for calmness of judgment, and firmness 
of action. Above all, we need a single-minded 
unity in our determination to preserve our 
national integrity and our way of life against 
any attack. 

Certainly we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disuntiy. 
Those individuals who seek to sow distrust 
and to divide us should feel the full weight 
of public condemnation. 

I can no longer refrain from plain speaking 
about the small group whose words are aimed 
to divide our country in time of peril. I be¬ 
lieve the people of this country will rise up in 
wrath against these narrow selfish men who 
put partisan advantage ahead of the safety 
of their country. 

While politics in a partisan sense is out, 
politics in the highest meaning of patriotism 
and service to mankind should be continued 
and advanced. 

The Democratic Party will hold Intact the 
progress we have made for the benefit of the 
farmers, workers, business and professional 
men, and women and for all the people of this 
country. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people, as it has been since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, and as it has 
advanced under the stirring leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. But, in so doing, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party will cooperate with all Americans 
for the good of the country. 


Let no one outside of the United States 
be misled by the clamor of our election cam¬ 
paigns into thinking that Americans are so 
divided that they cannot unite for the secu¬ 
rity of our Nation. 

When the votes are counted, both sides, 
Democrats and Republicans, take their gams 
and losses in accordance with the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Totalitarian dictators, who make a farce 
of elections by forcing their subjected people 
to vote as they are told, find it difficult to 
understand how free people may vote against 
a man and yet, when he is elected, support 
him. These dictators miss the whole point 
of democracy They underestimate the hid¬ 
den wells of strength that feed life and cour¬ 
age to our people. 

I believe each of our two great parties has 
an important part to play in maintaining our 
free way of life in these times. 

That IS why I intend to stick to my job 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee 

I intend to do the best I can to help make 
sure that democracy works at home while 
the free world looks to the United States to 
help bring victory and peace. 

The fundamental issue of the moment— 
the fight between freedom and Communist 
slavery—is part of the continuous progress in 
the government of men. In this fight our 
country, by the grace of God, stands a free, 
prosperous, and strong nation. 

This is an hour in which men with firm 
convictions renew their belief in the demo¬ 
cratic way of life—indeed, m the faith in 
Almighty God. The faith of oi^r fathers 
must be found in our hearts, in our minds 
and souls, as we stand steadfast today in 
support of our leaders. 

As America has no desire for 1 inch of 
territory, as we fight to preserve the decency 
of mankind and the freedom of the world, 
so we who are a part of the Democratic 
Party have no desire for partisan political 
advantage as we join hands with loyal Re¬ 
publicans to give America its greatest 
strength. 

If we will stand as loyal Americans we 
can survive the terrific ordeal which faces us. 
And, when the clouds of the crisis have 
cleared away, we will continue to have the 
right and privilege of perpetuating a gov¬ 
ernment which will be the servant of the 
people. That is made possible by our tradi¬ 
tional two-party system. 

We realize that no nation ever had greater 
responsibility for the future of the world. 
American democracy is the hope of the world. 
If the light of freedom were to be extin¬ 
guished here, future generations would know 
only slavery. Accordingly, as the responsi¬ 
bility of world leadership is ours, let us, 
Americans, all Americans, go forward with 
unity of purpose. 

Let us not leave to the future a task which 
we ourseves must face. If we are to accom¬ 
plish this end it cannot be done by mere 
feeble words or petty bickering. It cannot 
be won by • indifference. It cannot be 
achieved by delegating the task to someone 
else. 

It can only he gained by constant, positive, 
individual action on the part of each of us, 
working together. 

Without this approach we struggle in vain, 
because the strength of policy, the power of 
government itself, is only as strong or as 
weak as you and I make it. 

This year is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the election of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son as President of the United States. As 
Democrats we can take justifiable pride in 
the fact that he founded the Democratic 
Party. We^ can take pride in keeping our 
party strong and vigorous. We can be proud 
of the Democratic program for the benefit 
of all the people of America. 
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America will win through this period of 
danger. I pray God that the day will soon 
come when the blessings of peace and pros¬ 
perity will be made secure to every person 
in this land, and when the bountiful produc¬ 
tion of all the great industries of the world 
will be fully available for the peaceful ad¬ 
vancement of mankind instead of for de¬ 
struction. 

These are our objectives. I ask all Ameri¬ 
cans to join with us tonight in the spirit of 
the words of Thomas Jefferson * “Let us unite 
with one heart and one mind.’* 


Unemployment Situation in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues have been asking about 
the unemployment situation in Connect¬ 
icut. I am, therefore, including the 
latest report from the Employment Se¬ 
curity Division of the Department of 
Labor of the State of Connecticut. The 
release follows : 

State of Connecticut, Department of Labor, 
Employment Security Division 
JOBLESS CLAIMANTS SHOW LITTLE CHANGE AT 
13,241 

The number of jobless claimants for un¬ 
employment benefits in Connecticut rose 
slightly for the second consecutive week. 
The number applying for benefits was 13,241 
for the week ended December 9 compared to 
13,141 during the previous week. 

Women claimants numbered 7,452 or 66 
percent of the total. 

A year ago there were 41,068 claimants of 
whom 36 percent were women. 

INITIAL CLAIMS RISE 

Initial claims, which start a new period of 
unemployment, rose to 2,771 from 2,395 the 
previous week. 

A year ago there were 6,227 initial claims. 

BRIDGEPORT HIGHEST NUMBER 

Bridgeport still led the State in the num¬ 
ber of claims with 2,556 followed by New 
Haven 1,747 and Hartford 1,368. 

LAY-OFFS AND HIRINGS 

Lay-offs were reported in the following In¬ 
dustries: Garment 50 seasonal and 177 par- 
tiais, textile 115 and 25 were for lack of ma¬ 
terial and 25 week on week off, electrical 20 
and 25 lack of material and 60 partials for 
lack of material, building supply 41 lack of 
material and 65 renovation of plant, and 
plastics 20 lack of material. There were 
76 scattered lay-offs. 

General hirings were reported by various 
plants throughout the State. 

BY AREA 

The Ansonia area reported a lay-off of 27 
on a part-time basis. 

In the Bridgeport area, an electrical firm 
laid off 20 and a garment company put 150 
on a part-time schedule.^ Seventy-five peo¬ 
ple were affected by scattered lay-offs. , 

In Manchester a textile plant laid off 25. 

In the Meriden area, an electrical manu¬ 
facturer laid off 26. 

’A textile printmg company in Middletown 
laid off 110 for lack of orders. 
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The New Britain office reported that an 
electrical firm placed 60 on a part-time basis 
for lack of material. 

In New Haven a building-supply company 
laid off 41 for lack of material. 

The New London area had a lay-off of 65 
while a building-supply plant was renovated. 

A Norwalk garment manufacturer reported 
a seasonal lay-off of 50 and an auto acces¬ 
sories firm rehired 20. 

In the Waterbury area, a plastic company 
laid off 20 for lack of materials. A textile 
plant started a week-on-week-off schedule 
which will affect about 25. 


Self-Respect or Appeasement 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS H. BURKE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayy December 14, 1950 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing newspaper article: 

Self-Respect oe Appeasement 

The events of this week and the next in 
Washington can very likely shape the lives 
and deaths of all of us. The safest thing for 
an editor to do is ignore the whole thing. 
If he writes at all, he should probably do the 
smart thing and talk big, tough, loud, and 
patriotic. If he comes out for appeasement, 
he IS going to be a very unpopular guy. 

Since I can^t play it safe, however, and 
don’t feel like playing it smart, I am prob¬ 
ably going to be unpopular. 

The question in Korea boils down to this: 
Do we get out of Korea, losing pride, pres¬ 
tige, and self-respect, or do we begin world 
war III now? 

Of course, it’s easy to be a big-shot hero 
behind a desk in Oak Harbor, Ohio, beat my 
chest publicly and roar* Appeasement, 
never. We’ll hold the line: Well fight to the 
finish before we give in to the Commies. 
We’ve never been licked and we’re not going 
to be now. I could spout all that hoopla and 
probably get credit for being a real 100 per¬ 
center. 

It’s easy to talk big In Oak Harbor, to tell 
everybody publicly what we are going to 
do and what we should do and that we 
aren’t going to take anything from anybody. 
The only thing is: Who Is we? The big 
talkers here aren’t the ones who are being 
wiped out in Korea. The bullets aren’t 
flying around here. The ones who cry for a 
last stand, a fight to the finish and all that 
aren’t the ones who are out there now in the 
proce^ of making that stand. Talk is cheap 
when you don't have to carry a gun to back 
it up. 

So, for this reason, I don’t chose to talk 
big about what wo should do, 

I think, maybe right now, It’s better to 
look at the situation from the standpoint 
of what we can do. 

Let's take the side of the drum thumpers 
and flag wavers, for a minute.' Let’s say we 
refuse to accede to possible Chinese terms 
of backing down to the thirty-eighth parallel 
and maybe clearing out of Korea completely. 
Let’s say we tell the Chinese where to head 
in and start world war HI rolling. 

In the first place, what forces we and 
other UN countries have in Korea at the 
present time will take an unbelieveably sav¬ 
age heating; while they will probably not 
be wiped out completely, losses will he so 
staggering as to shock this Nation and the 


world at large. This isn’t my theory on it: 
It’s what the military experts around the 
UN halls believe. 

That’s the first thing that will happen. 
The next thing is this: We will go to war 
with China—and Russia—^in a state of woe¬ 
ful uupreparedness. Our draft machinery 
has not turned out enough trained men to 
throw into the framework of total war. A 
large part of our Navy is still in mothballs. 
Our industry is far from geared to a level of 
wartime production. We will go to war at a 
time when our pants are practically off and 
those of our enemy are pretty well anchored 
around the hips. 

What is more, we will be at war without 
much popular support from the rest of the 
world’s nations. So we have a stockpile of 
atomic hombs^ So where de we drop them 
in Korea to be effective? Where in China? 
Korea has no large cities of a size to war¬ 
rant dropping a bomb for strategic purposes. 
China has large coastal cities. But once the 
bombs are dropped and the cities wasted, 
the people can move inward and fight on. 
And in China the people are used to living 
on the march, living off the land, living hard 
and fighting back. During World War II, 
the Chinese Communist armies furnished the 
hulk of resistance to Japan’s armies in China. 
And through a brand of guerrilla fighting 
that military experts consider about the best 
in the world, they wasted, immobilized, and 
rendered important the armed might of 
Japan in China. 

China is huge, nearly as huge as Russia. 
Together they form a land mass almost im¬ 
possible to defeat in a military sense. The 
land itself is large enough to absorb and 
snuff out invading armies. And as the at¬ 
tackers’ supply lines grow longer and long¬ 
er, Chinese lines grow shorter, more con¬ 
centrated. Their striking power grows in 
intensity as they retreat into the land and 
wage guerrilla warfare. 

And if we use the bomb, except as a last 
resort, we can’t kid ourselves about it. The 
rest of the world will not be for us. We’ll be 
alone. We’ll stand condemned by the world 
today and by history forever 

That’s the picture, objectively, as it will 
more than likely be if we move for war today 
rather than appeasement. 

I don’t like that word, “appeasement.” 
Since Munich it has had a rotten sound. I 
don’t know of anyone else who likes it either. 
Still, we’re faced with it, or with its alterna¬ 
tive, total war now, today. 

That’s why, despite my dislike of the 
word and what it stands for I find myself in 
favor of appeasement. I could disguise it 
under pleasanter titles. But a spade is a 
spade. 

If world war III is inevitable—and I don’t 
completely believe that it is—then let’s go 
into it geared and ready for it. The price 
of appeasing China is time. All right, let’s 
pay the price. 

By paying it, we save the remnants of our 
own Armed Forces now being slaughtered in 
Korea. Knowing what is coming, we can 
begin to prepare for it. We can swing 
into wartime production, move Into a war¬ 
time economy, we can step up the draft 
quotas, begin training men, civilians, cities 
and counties In the practice of bombing and 
atomic defense. We oan get ourselves ready 
for the inevitable so that when the hour 
comes, we’ll know what to do, how to behave, 
how, when the show-down comes, to win. 

That’s the essential thing. To win when 
It is necessary. 

The British have a nice saying about this 
* sort of thing. England has lost many bat¬ 
tles, they say. But they’ve always won the 
last one. And that’s what we’ve got to do* 

When the show-down comes, the last bat¬ 
tle, the big one, we’ve got to be ready to 
win It. 

Even at the cost of appeasement today. 


Address of Arthur V. Burrowes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHIL J. WELCH 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing a speech made by Arthur V. Bur¬ 
rowes, editor of the St. Joseph News- 
Press, before the Sedalia, Mo., Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, on De¬ 
cember 7: 

Call me the devil’s advocate if you will. 
But I am offering a defense, if one be needed, 
of that much maligned, much slandered, 
much berated, but to my mind very capable, 
efficient, and profoundly patriotic, Depart¬ 
ment of State as headed by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson. 

Department of State is one of the four 
original cabinet departments of this country, 
the others being Treasury, War, and Justice. 
The first three are officially governed by 
Secretaries, the fourth hy the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the United States. The Navy Depart¬ 
ment did not come until 10 years later. War 
and Navy are now subordinate sections of 
the Department of Defense. Our original 
Post Office Department was a subsidiary of 
the Treasury Department, and did not rate 
a Cabinet member until 1829 in the admin¬ 
istration of Andrew Jackson. 

Department of State from its infancy held 
sacred the revered traditions and through 
the years has kept the faith an^d fought the 
good fight. When State was created our 
heritage had been the early covenants of 
freemen, the tiny seeds at Jamestown and 
at Plymouth. Our heritage had been the 
despairing winter at Valley Forge—blackest 
of all our history, excepting perhaps alone 
that day of infamy spoken of by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—that day we commemo¬ 
rate today, the 7th day of December of the 
year of our Lord 1941. 

Our heritage has been the glory of York- 
town and of a gallant ally, not a democracy, 
mind you, such as we speak of today when we 
denounce despotism and dictatorship. Ex¬ 
cept for that gallant ally, America might 
not have won her independence. And who 
was that ally? It was reactionary Bourbon 
France, so decadent that less than a decade 
after the treaty giving us our independence, 
and less than 40 months after our Constitu¬ 
tion was adopted, that Bourbon King and 
his pretty queen were guillotined and the 
Red Terror overcame poor Francs, to remain 
until there arose the man on horseback, the 
Little Corporal, the Corsican, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Our first Secretary of State, named by 
President Washington, was Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. Mr. Jefferson, as he is affectionately 
called to this day in Taylor County, Va., was 
to become President and buy from that same 
Napoleon the vast territory out of which 
has been carved the sovereign State In which 
we reside. 

It is significant how many of our first 
Cabinet members, our premiers, our Secre¬ 
taries of State were destined to become Presi¬ 
dent. Jefferson was Washington’s. Madi¬ 
son was Jefferson’s. Monroe was Madison’s. 
John Quincy Adams was Monroe’s (and It was 
h** who drafted the historic document that 
bears the name of his chief-r-the Monroe 
doctrine). Van Buren was Ja^ckson’s. Bu¬ 
chanan was Polk’s Secretary of State. 

Even more significant is the roster of men¬ 
tal giants who were Secretaries of State and 
towered above their chiefs. The first Adams 
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had for his Secretary of State John Mar¬ 
shall, later to be Chief Justice of the United 
States for 35 years. ’Twas the monumental 
John Marshall who defined the Constitution, 
who made it a living, breathing thing, who 
made it the bulwark of our present Gov¬ 
ernment. Well might Old Liberty have 
cracked tolling his demise, for with his death 
there passed almost the last of the great 
American Constitution builders, Benjamin 
Pranklin, George Washington, John Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Thomas Jefierson. 
Two yet survived, he who was to be the great 
expounder of that same Constitution, Dan¬ 
iel Webster, and then the savior of the Con¬ 
stitution and the savior of the Union, our 
first martyr President, Mr. Lincoln. 

I have mentioned the significance of the 
giants who have been Secretary of State 
and who did not attain the Presidency. In 
some instances their names are still house¬ 
hold words but only the student can recall 
their contemporaneous Presidents. Of 
course we know that Henry Clay was pre¬ 
mier to J. Q. Adams. Who can name the 
President Daniel Webster served*^ Or John 
C. Calhoun*? Or James G. Blame? Or John 
Sherman, brother of the famed Civil War 
general? Or Richard Olney? Or John Hay? 
Or Elihu Root? 

It IS amazing to ponder how many Secre¬ 
taries of State we have had who would make, 
or had the background to make, excellent 
Presidents. Edmund Randolph, second Sec¬ 
retary, immediately succeeding Mr. Jefferson, 
was brilliant, almost a genius. So was Ed¬ 
ward Livingston, who served Jackson. So 
was Edward Everett who served Fillmore. So 
was Seward, Lincoln’s chief rival for the Re¬ 
publican nomination in 1860. Mr. Lincoln 
wisely named Seward premier. 

It has been my privilege to know the last 
SIX Secretaries of State and I might say 
parenthetically when I make my annual pil¬ 
grimage to Washington, I get more from the 
State Department than from the White 
House. These Secretaries, the last six, have 
been Henry L. Stimson, Cordell Hull, Edward 
R. Stettmius, James F. Byrnes, George C. 
Marshall, and the incumbent the Honorable 
Dean Acheson. 

At the risk of starting a controversy I 
want to say I consider Dean Acheson an 
abler international diplomat, a more pro¬ 
found thinker in foreign policy than any of 
the other men I have met and heard in 
Washington—Stimson, Hull, Byrnes, Stet- 
tinius, and Marshall. Probably closest to 
Mr. Acheson in mental prowess I consider 
the former Under Secretary, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, who served so ably in the adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Dean Acheson is a product of Yale and 
Harvard. Not that I consider this an open 
sesame. But I have talked with classmates 
of his from both institutions—^Mr. Acheson 
is 9 months older than I. Mr. Acheson was 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in the FDR 
honeymoon, being named 2 months after Mr. 
Roosevelt was inaugurated. He previously 
had been private secretary to Louis Bran- 
deis, one of the all-time noblemen of the 
United States Supreme Court. But Mr. Ache¬ 
son stayed only a few months in Govern¬ 
ment, resigning before 1933 was run out. 
Friends have told me that he could not see 
eye to eye with the administration on its 
fiscal, its financial policy. 

Anyway, Mr. Roosevelt, though differing 
radically from Mr. Acheson, kept his eye 
on him and brought him back as Assistant 
Secretary under Hull, then as Under Secre¬ 
tary under Mr. Hull's successors. 

It has been my pleasure to meet and hear 
Mr, Acheson on a number of occasions. 
Last April after listening for 2 hours to 
Senator Joseph McCaethy, of Wisconsin, bit¬ 
terly assail the State Department and espe¬ 
cially Mr. Acheson, I 2 nights later heard Mr. 
Acheson both on the record for an hour and 


off the record for more than an hour. My 
faith in Mr Acheson has never been shaken. 

I think at this critical time in the inter¬ 
national affairs of this Nation, this free peo¬ 
ple of 165 and more years, that it would be 
an international tragedy—and it could hap¬ 
pen—for the President to remove his Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

Some day the world will know Dean Ache¬ 
son for what I consider him to be—a great 
diplomat. 

Keep in mind this: The Secretary of State 
does not lay down international policy. 
One man and one man alone, neither a Cabi¬ 
net officer nor Houses of Congress, has that 
right. Our international policy is the man¬ 
date, if you please, of the President of the 
United States. 

I am not here to defend either Mr Tru¬ 
man or his predecessor. Only now are we 
beginning to understand the international 
policies of Cleveland, of McKinley, and of 
the first Roosevelt We are too close to the 
Wilsonian era to appraise justly and judi¬ 
ciously the merits of our international policy 
that was coincident to if not partly re¬ 
sponsible for leading us into World War I. 
Certainly this soon after we cannot begin to 
say that the long planning of lend-lease, of 
our policy toward Japan were always right. 
We do know that Mr. Truman inherited a 
highly explosive diplomatic package. But 
we will be in our graves long before the 
historian will say he has handled it for weal 
or woe 

I do say and hope you will agree with me 
that nothing would please the Kjremlin more 
this very week than for Mr. Truman to dis¬ 
charge Dean Acheson and in effect repudi¬ 
ate, not what Mr. Acheson has initiated or 
inaugurated, but what he has merely earned 
out as the wish of a chief. 

Sumner Welles once told us editors at a 
briefing at State in Washington that always 
a Nation's foreign policy is based on the 
utter, the extreme, the complete selfishness 
of that nation. This is true of every nation 
in the world, and it is true of America today, 
was true in every one of our 165 years of 
freedom. 

What is our foreign policy? We are an 
independent Nation and want to stay so. 
We attach highest importance to individual 
freedom and intend to keep ours. 

We are a peaceful people and intend to 
get rid of wars and war threats. 

We have the highest standard of living in 
the world today, and we want to raise that sq 
that everyone in the most backward state 
will have a chance to earn a decent secure 
living. 

We are a friendly people. We have no 
traditional enemies. We want no war. We 
want to be at peace with all nations—and 
that includes Russia. 

It is the job of the Government to promote 
these national interests. That is as clean- 
cut as it was the job of Mr. Jefferson to buy 
the Territory of Louisiana, for thereby we 
eliminated fear of France or Spam. It is 
the job of Government as it was the Job 
of Secretary Seward to buy Alaska to get 
it away from Russia. It is the job of Gov¬ 
ernment as It was John Hay's to promote the 
Open Door to the Far East under William 
McKinley. It is the job of Government as't 
was that of Charles Evans Hughes to conduct 
the disarmament conference, futile as that 
gesture yet turned out to be. It is the Job 
of Government as it was that of Henry L. 
Stimson in the Hoover administration to de¬ 
mand sanctions against Japan for Chinese 
Invasion. 

Had the American^ people been brave In 
that era 20 years ago and had Britain stood 
pat, China would not have been invaded by 
Japan, there might have been no war be¬ 
tween the United States and Japan, there 
might have been no Red China. Had Secre¬ 
tary Stimson had his way—but who of us 
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saw It then? China might have been saved 
from bolshevism as the Marshall plan seems 
to be saving Western Europe from Red rav¬ 
ages. 

I want now to get away from history of 
statecraft and defense of Dean Acheson, that 
much misunderstood gallant gentleman of 
Christian culture, and talk about something 
close to my heart. 

We are where we are today, in this daze, 
this haze, in this vale of tears because we 
have forsaken God. America and the world 
will never get back to peace and right living 
until she abandons the false gods, the golden 
calves. Let us forget the power and the pelf 
and recite Kipling’s Recessional lines: 

“Lord God of Hosts be with us yet. 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Too long have we forgotten Him, who made 
us and who made us for one purpose. 

What is, after all, our purpose on this 
earth*? The answer is as old as the words 
of the Master in ancient Galilee by the Lake 
of Gennesaret: God made us know Him, 
to love Him, to serve Him m this life and 
to be eternally happy with Him in the next 
That, and only that, is the be all and then 
end all here. All else is trivial, 

I am not a minister or priest but a hard- 
boiled newspaperman who thrilled at the 
handshake of Franklin Roosevelt in the 
White House one week and cringed like a 
child 3 weeks later when I sat for 2 hours be¬ 
tween midnight and 2 am. and saw the 
execution, by hanging, of five Nazi prisoners 
of war in the military prison at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, Kans , a few miles down the river from 
St. Joseph, and I talk now as editor, not 
preacher. 

What this world needs is prayer. Let us 
learn once again to pray and pray as we did 
in childhood when at our mother’s knee we 
learned “Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep.” 

In my church there is a beautiful prayer, 
short, and I often have regretted the ritual 
of the Mass requires that it be in Latin, for 
too few of us follow the Latin. 

“Agnus Dei, qui tolhs peccata mundi, dona 
nobis pacem.” That means “Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sms of the world, give 
us peace.” 

From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof that simple prayer is said 
every day, for at some hour of the day that 
ancient rite, the Mass, is being said some¬ 
where on this earth and pious men and 
women are striking their breasts in humble 
supplication to the God of our fathers known 
of old. 

And why should we not pray? It was not 
a Catholic but the world renowned Anglican 
poet laureate of England, Alfred Lord Tenny¬ 
son, who wrote these lines from the Idylls of 
the King. In the Passing of Arthur he said: 
“Pray for my soul. More good is wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. Wherefore 
let thy voice rise, like a fountain for me night 
and day, for what are men better than sheep 
or goats that nourish a blind life within the 
brain, if, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer both for themselves and those that 
they call friend, for so the whole round earth 
is every way bound by gold chains about the 
feet of God.” 

Prayer can save the world. Prayer can 
convert Red Russia from the grip of the anti- 
Christ. Prayer has saved Christian civiliza¬ 
tion before so that men, abhorring war, 
could spend their lives m peace and tran¬ 
quillity. 

And now, I close with lines from one of my 
favorites? The lines are known to you all, 
I am sure. Let them be our philosophy of 
life, our modus operand!, our aim and our 
purpose. 

“So live that when thy summons comes to 
join the innumerable caravan that moves to 
that mysterious realm whers each shall take 
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his chamber in the silent halls of death, 
thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 
scourged to his dungeon, hut sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’* 


Continuation of the Omaha Doctors’ 
Lie and Smear Campaign Publicized 
Through the Omaha World-Herald 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Decernber 14, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, part 
11 of this series of the Omaha doctors 
lie and smear campaign as publicized 
through the Omaha World-Herald is as 
follows: 

[From the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
October 23, 1950] 

Doctors Cite Gains in Care—^Howard 
Answ?:rs Points in Medical Bill 

Omaha and Nebraska doctors have distin¬ 
guished themselves in improving medical 
care in all the seven fields covered by S. 1679, 
the socialized medicine bill now pending be¬ 
fore Congress, Dr. M. C, Howard declared 
Monday. 

Dr. Howard is chairman of the Second Con¬ 
gressional District healing arts committee 
which has challenged Representative Eugene 
D. O’Sullivan because of his backing of the 
bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN has circulated a pamphlet 
which lists the aims of the bill: 

1. Train more doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and hospital personnel. 

2. Advance medical research. 

3. Expand hospital building programs. 

4. Help rural and other shortage areas; aid 
farmers’ health cooperatives. 

6. Expand State and local public health 
services. 

6. Increase State maternal, child health, 
and crippled children’s services. 

7. National health insurance. 

answers by sections 

Dr. Howard’s answers by sections: 

*1. Omaha is an outstanding medical 
center with two top-filght medical schools. 
They graduate 160 doctors annually, and 
make possible the building of new hospitals 
and expansion of present hospitals. 

*‘The new veterans’ hospital was built in 
Omaha on account of the two medical 
schools. The faculties of Creighton and Ne¬ 
braska medical schools will make up the 
staff * ♦ * veterans may be assured of 
the highest quality of medical care. 

“St. Joseph’s Hospital has completed a 
$2,000,000 addition which will accommodate 
another 175 patients. St. Catherine’s Hos¬ 
pital has completed a $1,000,000 addition to 
accommodate 76 patients. Methodist, Clark¬ 
son, Lutheran, Douglas County, and Emman¬ 
uel Hospitals have made additional facilities 
available. The hospitals are rapidly expand*- 
Ing their training programs.” 

POLIO STUDY gains 

“2. Numerous resaareh projects are being 
carried out at Creighton University and Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska medical schools. Ex¬ 
perts are studying the use of radioactive iso¬ 
topes in leukemia. Progress is being re¬ 
ported in the study of the polio organism. 
Extensive research Is being carried out In the 


diagnosis and treatment of cancer. Numer¬ 
ous cases of 5-year survivors of cancer who 
have been treated with X-ray and radio¬ 
active substances are being reported. 

“3. Answered in first paragraph. 

“4. One hundred seventy-five doctors have 
been located in small towns and rural com¬ 
munities through the Nebraska Medical As¬ 
sociation and its Rural Health Committee, 
the medical schools, and the Omaha-Douglas 
County Medical Society. Voluntary prepay¬ 
ment hospital and medical care plans have 
been made available to these areas.” 

improve milk SUPPLY 

“5. The Omaha-Douglas County Medical 
Society for more than 20 years has worked 
to establish a city-county health unit. This 
is now an accomplished fact. * * * The 
current program of mass chest X-rays is be¬ 
ing carried out through the cooperation of 
the society. Immunization against diph¬ 
theria, whooping cough, lockjaw, and small¬ 
pox are continuously under way * * ♦ 

cooperation has been extended to the health 
unit in improving milk supply, inspection of 
eating and drinking places, and other good 
public health measures. 

“6. Extensive maternal-child health pro¬ 
grams have been under way for many years. 
♦ * * Nebraska and four other States en¬ 

joy the lowest maternal mortality rates in 
the Nation. Nebraska holds the same posi¬ 
tion in infant mortality.” 

SET FOR emergencies 

“Child health and crippled children’s serv¬ 
ices are available in the new Children’s Me¬ 
morial Hospital; the 65-bed pediatric depart¬ 
ment at St. Joseph’s; the Hattie B Mun- 
roe Home; the Rheumatic Heart Clinic in 
connection with the University of Nebraska 
Medical College; the Dr. Lord School for 
Crippled Children, and the pediatrics de¬ 
partments of the other hospitals. 

“7. The Omaha-Douglas County Medical 
Society in cooperation with the Physicians 
Bureau has established an around-the-clock 
emergency telephone service which makes 
available emergency medical care to every¬ 
one. 

“It has been estimated conservatively that 
between $2,000,000 to $2,600,000 in free medi¬ 
cal care has been rendered in Omaha annu¬ 
ally for the last several years * in 

the clinics and dispensaries of the medical 
schools, at the hospitals affiliated with the 
schools, at Children's Hospital, County Hos¬ 
pital, and the Hattie B. Munroe Home. This 
service has been rendered by the members of 
the Omaha-Douglas County Medical Society 
and the Omaha medical profession,’* 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
26, 1960] 

Doctors Target op O'Sullivan—Cites Bank¬ 
ruptcy, Aid op Government 

Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan 
charged Wednesday that doctors and hos¬ 
pitals are causing bankruptcy, that private 
medical schools can no longer pay their way, 
that hospital facilities are inadequate, and 
that pharmacists in Omaha are underpaid. 

He held up the President’s health program 
as a remedy in attacking recent statements 
by Dr. Maurice C. Howard. 

Dr. Howard heads the Second Congres¬ 
sional District Healing Arts Committee, 
which Is fighting to defeat socialized medi¬ 
cine and for the election of Republican 
Howard H. Buppett, Mr. O’Sullivan’s oppo- 
’ nent. 

Mr. O’SmLLiVAN said that Dr. Howard, In 
listing what the doctors and medlchl frater¬ 
nity had done generally in the Omaha area, 
had not pointed out that the new veterans* 
hospital was built by Federal money, that 
“Creighton Medical School no longer can pay 
; Its own way,” and that Federal money helped 


pay for additions at St. Joseph, St. Catherine, 
and other Omaha hospitals. 

Also, he said. Dr. Howard did not list the 
following: 

1. “In 85 percent of the bankruptcy cases 
filed in the United States the past year ex¬ 
cessive doctor and hospital bills are listed as 
the main liabilities.” 

2. “Thirty-three counties in Nebraska have 
no hospital facilities. 

3. “There are a score of Nebraska cities 
and towns which have had no doctors or 
dentists in several years.” 

4. Johns Hopkins University “lost $900,000 
last year which has to be made up toy popular 
subscription; most of the remaining private 
medical schools are in the same fix.” 

5. “Nurses generally are out of sympathy 
with his program, and underpaid pharmacists 
in Omaha di-ug stores are on the verge of 
revolt.” 

6. “Employees of the Union Pacific have 
been under a system of socialized medicine 
almost since the inception of the railroad 
to a greater extent perhaps than England 
today. Union Pacific employees find $4 
taken out of their pay checks each month. 
When they get sick, they cannot pick their 
own doctor, their own hospital, or even their 
own apothecary.” 

7. “He [Dr. Howard] and his colleagues 
have fought every effort to produce more 
doctors and medical services in this country.’* 

[Prom the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 25, 1950] 

Voluntary Health Plan Growth Told 

“The growth in America of the voluntary 
health insurance system has been one of 
the most spectacular economic developments 
of our time,’* Dr. M. C. Howard asserted 
Tuesday. 

He made the statement at a meeting of 
the Second Congressional District Healing 
Arms Committee, which is opposing the re- 
election of Democratic Congressman Eugene 
D. O’Sullivan, a supporter of the proposed 
national health insurance law. 

“A recent survey reveals that more than 
90 percent of employees groups in Omaha are 
now covered by hospital and medical insur¬ 
ance plans,” Dr. Howard said, “so the prob¬ 
lem of health insurance for the people of 
Omaha has already been solved.” 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
26, 1950] 

Doctors Use Short Talks—Stress Fight 
Against Socialized Medicine 

Now come the 2-minute Interview to play 
its role in the doctors’ fight against social¬ 
ized medicine. 

To see how it works, step Into the office of 
Dr. James Bradley, 1118 Medical Arts Build¬ 
ing. He had Just finished a medical con¬ 
sultation with Mrs. Charles Nye, of 2101 
South Sixty-second Street. 

Then Dr. Bradley says: 

“I would like to discuss with you for 2 
minutes a topic of vital Importance to you 
and to me. It is compulsory national health 
Insurance, or socialized medicine.” 

SECOND-RATE CARE 

“Socialized medicine would mean another 
tax on your paycheck which would eventually 
amount to a 6- to 8-percent increase In taxes 
to carry out the services promised in the 
sodalized-medicine bill, Senate file 1679. 

“This socialized medicine would produce 
second-rate medical care. 

“It would make assembly line medicine a 
reality. 

“Personal relationship between the patient 
and physlclah would be lost. 

“There would be a great decrease In qual¬ 
ity of medical care and service, The cost 
would be greatly moreased.** 
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VOTE FOR BUFFETT 

Then Dr. Bradley adds. 

^T urge you to fight state socialism in 
America hy voting for Howard Buffett for 
Congress, who has always fought State medi¬ 
cine and State socialism.” 

The 2-minute interview has become stand¬ 
ard with Omaha doctors—whether the pa¬ 
tient visits them, or they visit the patient in 
his home or at the hospital. 

Said one physician: “I have talked to more 
than 150 persons m this manner. Only 2 
have said they are not willing to go along 

“I have also urged my patients to talk this 
important subject over with their friends 
across the backyard fence or over a cup of 
coffee.” 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
27, 1950] 

Another Who Dares 

Since socialized medicince is much in the 
news these days our readers may be inter¬ 
ested in a brief quotation from a recent 
sermon by Omaha’s Archbishop Bergan. In 
addressing the new Catholic Doctors Guild, 
he said: 

“You doctors realize better than I that 
your profession is in danger. It is being 
attacked in many quarters, even high in Gov¬ 
ernment circles, in the present-day tendency 
toward State absolutism. Lobby after lobby 
and law after law is being fostered, and after 
many years of slumbering—^this could not 
happen here—the medical profession has 
finally awakened to its own danger and is 
courageously and intelligently presenting its 
case.” 

Physicians and surgeons who dare to op¬ 
pose socialized medicince have been de¬ 
scribed by Representative Eugene D. O’Sul¬ 
livan as “practice-mad doctors,” “hypo¬ 
crite doctors,” “golden-calf worshipers, and 
otherwise evil men.” 

Those phrases would hardly apply to 
Archbishop Bergan. Mr. O’Sullivan will 
have to think up some new ones. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
27, 1950] 

DOCTORS MUST Tell Story—That’s Way To 
Defeat Socialized Medicine 

Doctors cannot tell their story by telep¬ 
athy, the editor of the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association said Thursday. 

“They must take a greater responsibility as 
a citizen and enter more into community af¬ 
fairs,” Dr. Austin Smith told a dinner session 
of the Omaha Midwest Clinical Society. 

To defeat socialized medicine the doctor 
must report without heat or rancor what his 
profession has accomplished under the pres¬ 
ent system, he said. 

The tall, calm, Canadian-born doctor gave 
this example: 

“We hear cries that the supply of doctors 
is too small. We hear that only by the open¬ 
ing of a great number of new medical schools 
can we solve the health problem ” 
graduates increasing 

“But do you know that every year the med¬ 
ical schools graduate 2,000 more doctors than 
the number who die or retire? That is cer¬ 
tainly keeping pace with our population 
gains.” 

i:t is wrong, he said, to speak of how many 
doctors are allotted to areas. Medically 
speaking, county lines and State lines do not 
exist. 

The fact that there are counties which do 
not have doctors does not mean they have no 
medilcal care,” he pointed out. “The auto¬ 
mobile and airplane have taken care of that.** 

Because of technical advances doctors are 
providing more service, he said. Any given 
1,000 doctors today can give one-third more 
jnedical care than 10 years ago, he said. 


RECOVERY earlier 

“Time V7as,** he said, “that when a patient 
had pneumonia all you could offer was sym¬ 
pathy. You waited for the crisis and then 
for the recovery. This sometimes took 
months.” 

Today, he said, with penicillin you can nip 
pneumonia in hours. The patient is on his 
feet sooner, with fewer complications. He is 
back at his job earning money quicker, and 
everybody is better off. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
28, 1950] 

Doctors Tell Early Program—Aided Public 
Health Lepore CIO Founded 

State and county medical societies had 
an excellent program to improve the health 
of Americans long before the CIO was organ¬ 
ized, Dr. J Phil Redgwick ascerted Saturday. 

The chairman of the nonpartisan doctors 
committee said his group had these answers 
to specific charges against local medical so¬ 
cieties made in a CIO health committee ad¬ 
vertisement Friday: 

Charge: They (the medical societies) 
fought Federal aid to States which would 
reduce infant and maternity deaths. 

Answer: “For more than 15 years the 
Omaha-Douglas County Medical Society has 
cooperated in an extensive maternal-child 
health program that has brought Nebraska 
in a class with four other States as enjoy¬ 
ing the lowest maternal mortality rate in 
the Nation. Nebraska holds the same posi¬ 
tion in infant morbidity and mortality.’* 

Charge: They opposed vaccination against 
diphtheria and other contagious diseases by 
public health authorities. 

Answer: “The local society for years has 
cooperated with the Omaha Health Depart¬ 
ment in active immunization programs 
against diphtheria, smallpox, and other 
diseases.” 

Charge: They fought against reporting of 
communicable diseases and public health 
services to control TB, and still oppose free 
diagnostic centers for TB and cancer. 

Answer: “For years the local society and 
profession, through cooperation with the Ne¬ 
braska Tuberculosis Association, visiting 
nurses, the clinics and dispensaries of Creigh¬ 
ton and the University of Nebraska medical 
schools have carried on extensive free detec¬ 
tion and treatment programs for tubercu¬ 
losis. The mcbile X-ray truck now in active 
use iii South Omaha Is one result. Nebraska 
now has one of the lowest incident rates for 
tuberculosis in the Nation. 

“Free cancer detection and treatment 
centers are available at the two medical 
schools, St. Joseph’s Hospital, University 
Hospital, and other places.” 

Charge: They fought against setting up 
free venereal disease clinics. 

Answer: “Long before CIO, many free vene¬ 
real-disease clinics were in operation in 
Omaha.” 

Charge: They fought workmen’s compen¬ 
sation laws. 

Answer: “Both local and the Nebraska Med¬ 
ical Association cooperated very actively in 
making these laws effective in this congres¬ 
sional district and State.” 

Charge: They fought group medical prac¬ 
tice. 

Answer: “The Omaha-Douglas County 
Society and its members always have cooper¬ 
ated with medical practice groups in this 
area.” 

Charge: They fought the Red Cross blood- 
bank plan. 

Answer: “The society and its members 
participated very actively and have been very 
instrumental in making the Omaha Red 
Cross blood bank an outstanding success.” 

Charge: They fought voluntary insurance 
plans. 


RECORD 

Answer: “The Omaha-Douglas County 
Medical Society in June 1944, established 
and placed in operation the voluntary Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plan before the CIO be¬ 
came health conscious.’* 

Charge. In the last session of Congress 
an AMA lobby blocked Federal aid to medical 
schools and other Federal aid programs 
Answer: “The AMA and its component med¬ 
ical societies have been active in the enact¬ 
ment of legislation to assist medical educa¬ 
tion without the scourge of Federal domina¬ 
tion.” 


Retired Railroad Workers Victims of 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been repeatedly brought to my atten¬ 
tion that the retired railroad workers 
in our Nation are the victims of a rabid 
inflation. 

Again and again I have heard the pleas 
of the retired railroad men and women 
who, with a great degree of justification, 
decry a deplorable inequality between 
Federal pension legislation affecting 
them and Federal pension legislation af¬ 
fecting other retired persons. 

Railroad employees do not fall under 
the provisions of the general Social Se¬ 
curity Act. Many years ago the Con¬ 
gress set up for workers in the rail in¬ 
dustry a special retirement program into 
which the workers and their employers 
have contributed funds throughout the 
years. Under the Social Security Act, 
established years later, some elderly per¬ 
sons receive benefits who never made 
contributions into a retirement fund. 
Benefits received by retired rail workers 
who have contributed into such retire¬ 
ment fund for years certainly are not 
in keeping with similar benefits under 
the social-security program. 

One of the most important factors in 
maintaining the railroad retirement fund 
after the establishment of the social-se¬ 
curity program was the fact that it was 
necessary to salvage and recognize the 
credit toward retirement benefits that 
had been built up by railroad workers 
through prior service. The general sys¬ 
tem of old-age insurance under social 
security does not recognize prior 
service. 

How, then, can the benefits derived 
from a contributing plan like the rail¬ 
road retirement program compare so 
poorly with benefits derived from non¬ 
contributing plans? 

It takes neither the mathematical tal¬ 
ents of the actuary nor the deep contem¬ 
plation of a practiced logician to recog¬ 
nize that an injustice does exist. And 
when an injustice affecting hundreds of 
thousands of our older people is so per¬ 
ceptible, so flagrant, and so tragic, a cor¬ 
rection of the grievance becomes neces¬ 
sary and urgent. 
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The men and women who are now 
retired under the Railroad Retirement 
Act—and those facing such retirement— 
have lost much of the security that they 
had naturally expected as part of the 
leturn for their services during active 
careers. Some of these people have 
spent three, four, and even five decades 
m railroad employment and for much of 
that time received wages considerably 
smaller than those being paid to other 
sialied workmen These workers looked 
ever forward to the day when the con¬ 
tributions that they were making into 
the retirement coffers, plus the matching 
funds provided by their employers, would 
provide a small but sufficient income dur¬ 
ing their twilight years. But now, these 
retired people who have contributed so 
much to the building of our Nation and 
its vital communication links are finding 
that soaring prices have turned their re¬ 
tirement-pension dreams into a bitter 
disappointment. 

Inflation which began during World 
War II has pushed the essentials of life 
almost beyond the reach of many of 
these people who must subsist on these 
meage^r pensions. 

In January, I introduced H, R, 7063, a 
bill designed to increase by 25 percent 
the benefits under the railroad retire¬ 
ment program, While I am afraid that 
this amount is not enough to replace the 
buying power lost through inflation, I 
know that it will help to alleviate some 
of the hardships of these unfortunate 
pensioners. 

A quarter of a million retired railroad 
workers are awaiting an equitable ad-, 
justment by their Congress. 


Twenty-second Annual Scholarship Fund 
Dinner of Yeshiva University—^Address 
of Hon, Charles H* Silver 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOtrSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, appended 
Is the address of Hon. Charles H. Silver, 
chairman of the committee of sponsors, 
at the twenty-second annual scholarship 
fund dinner of Yeshiva University held 
on Sunday, December 10, 1960, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity is a great institution of learning 
in my community, training its students 
for leadership in these very troubled 
times. Under the direction of Dr. Sam¬ 
uel Belkin, president, and Hon. Samuel 
Levy, chairman of the board of trustees 
and their fellow officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive staff and faculty, 
the university plays an outstanding role 
in the spiritual life of American Jewry 
and in the intellectual and scientific ad¬ 
vance of the whole American commu¬ 
nity. The university possesses the same 
privileges and rights as all the ancient 
seats of higher learning and bestows the 
same degrees as all the distinguished and 


accredited institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing in the United States. It is widely 
known for its work in the fields of theol¬ 
ogy and education as well as in the scien¬ 
tific field of mathematics, and a great 
effort is now being made in a community 
sense to establish a medical school in the 
university. 

The address of Mr. Silver follows: 

My friends, it as my very great pleasure 
to welcome you for tUe third consecutive 
year. It is an honor to be identified with 
the activities of Yeshiva University and in 
a sense, you who are present share with me 
this honor, for together we have shown our 
deep faith in Yeshiva by supporting it, not 
only in a financial way but by our encour¬ 
agement and wholehearted cooperation. 

I am, however, a little disappointed, this 
evening. I had hoped to mahe an impor¬ 
tant and thrilling announcement to you 
about the proposed medical school. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I cannot properly do this because 
a statement by official sources cannot be 
made at this moment. 

I ash your indulgence and I promise you 
now that when official action is taken, I will 
write a personal letter to each one who is 
here this evening giving you the happy tid¬ 
ings so that you may rejoice in this great 
first step toward the realization of our 
dream—a medical school for Yeshiva. 

We mark this evening another milestone 
in the life of Yeshiva University. We are 
here gathered in a time of turmoil and in¬ 
security throughout the world. It would be 
foolish for anyone to predict what the fu¬ 
ture hold for the civilized world. The forces 
that control our thinking and our actions 
are so confused that it would seem that 
they are not within the power of an indi¬ 
vidual or group of individuals to fully un¬ 
derstand. 

But we are all agreed—and by that I in¬ 
clude every civilized man and woman on 
the face of the earth —we are all agreed. I 
say, that we want peace. 

It seems so simple to have peace. It Is so 
much easier to love than to hate. On all 
sides, we hear the preaching of brotherhood 
and friendship and cooperation, and no one 
in his right mind would want it otherwise. 
But with all our achievements in science 
and scholarship and invention, we stand to¬ 
day on the brink of another great war which 
may destroy all of us. 

Please do not mistake my meaning, I do 
not yield to anyone in my high admiration, 
for the marvelous progress that has been 
made, but we must be realistic. The strides 
in technology have made this world a more 
convenient place in which to live. But I 
ask what progress have we made toward de¬ 
stroying forever the motives and actions 
which bring slaughter ’ and misery to the 
world. That is the question we are all ask¬ 
ing ourselves. 

And yet we are unwilling to pay a price 
for peace that will make slaves of us. We 
will insist, and I think reflect the feeling of 
all Americans of all faiths and creeds when 
1 say that we will accept only one kind of 
peace—and that is a peace that Is based on 
the freedom of the individual. Let us not 
forget that when the right of human beings 
to live their lives as freemen is lost, then 
everything is lost, including honor and 
decency. 

When our founding fathers wrote that Im¬ 
mortal document, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, they had In mind only one thing— 
the survival of the individual. They did not 
plan from an economic standpoint for they 
knew that would take care of Itself. They 
laid down the principle that all men are ere- 
. ated equal and endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, they recognized 
the right of every one to worship God in his 
own way. 


We, as Jews, wanderers over the face of the 
earth for centuries, found in this country a 
haven where we could set up and foster our 
houses of worship, our schools and our uni¬ 
versities. As good Americans we have been 
loyal to the country of our adoption or birth, 
but we lia\"e also stood steadfast in keeping 
alive our traditions and religious life Our 
watchword has always been not only to 
friends but to oui neighbors, and, indeed, to 
the whole world, “Peace be unto you,” 

And so tonight Yeshiva dedicates its din¬ 
ner to peace. It holds up the torches of love, 
compassion, and understanding You will 
see shortly a beautiful pageant in which this 
ideal is unfolded tliroagii the medium of a 
stirring dramatic presentation and inspiring 
music 

And so I greet you in the spirit of universal 
peace. The young men who emerge from 
Yeshiva University are being grounded not 
in the arts of warfare but rather in a better 
understanding of what makes a richer and 
nobler life. They shall spread the gospel 
of brotherhood, we Jews have been preach¬ 
ing that gospel and philosophy down 
through the ages. 

But these young men also understand that 
in planning for a happier world they must 
hold their heads high and not yield to the 
attempts to break down the dignity of the 
individual. As loyal Americans and as Jews 
we have never wavered. We have shown the 
world that we will stand up and fight for the 
principles of freedom The new Republic of 
Israel has demonstrated to mankind that 
basically are a democratic people and will 
stand film against the attempts of the mas¬ 
ters of the slave states to make slaves of 
us all. 

Although the Republic of Israel has been a 
member of the United Nations a little more 
than 2 years, this new member of the demo¬ 
cratic society of nations has played an im¬ 
portant part in the struggle of oiir free world 
against those who would destroy it. The 
program which Israel has inaugurated to 
uphold individual freedom and peaceful 
progress Is beginning to make itself felt. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder recently 
pointed this out in an address on Israel, and 
I quote. “The most inspiring thing about the 
rehabilitation program Is the high goal which 
' has been set for Individual, community and 
national effort. The leaders of Israel have 
taken up the challenge of proving that in the 
east, as in the west, ever-increasing benefits 
for the common man can be combined with 
political freedom and protection of human 
rights.'’ 

In this struggle for peace the faculty and 
students of Yeshiva will march shoulder to 
shoulder with those of other institutions of 
learning on the road to a Just peace. Since 
We know the road; let us all follow, come 
what may. It is a duty we have to ourselves 
and our children. We cannot afford to lose 
the most precious possession that we have— 
the freedom of the individual. 

Yeshiva University is a great Institution 
of learning of which we, as Americans and 
Jews, all are proud, but In a larger sense It is 
also a symbol of our democratic way of life. 
It is a living and potent answer to those who 
would seek to destroy the very foundation 
on which this republic has been built. 

Democracy in this country and Indeed 
through many parts of the world is now on 
the march. The path which it travels can 
have no turning. It leads straight to human 
decency and love of fellow men. W© Ameri¬ 
cans of the Jewish faith will not falter, for we 
know in our hearts that democracy will five 
so long as men cherish the ideals of our 
founding fathers. 

And when the forces of democracy have 
triumphed, we shall stretch out otu hands in 
friendly greeting to the peoples throughout 
the world who have tbrowh off 1he yoke of 
their masters. We shall not speak of vic¬ 
tories nor will w© gloat over our triumph. 
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Por it will be victory of truth and Justice; 
instead of being written in letters of blood 
it will be written in lofty and inspiring words 
and phrases from the hearts and minds of 
peace-loving men. 


Additional Smear-Campaign Tactics of 
Omaha Medicos as Publicized by the 
Omaha World-Herald 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Decernber 14, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall now present as part 10 in this series, 
the following publicity appearing in the 
Omaha World-Herald, relating to addi¬ 
tional smear-campaign tactics of the 
Omaha medicos: 

[Prom the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 18. 1960] 
Druggists Aid Health Battle—Join Doctors 
To Fight Social Medicine 

Omaha druggists Tuesday night lined up 
with the medical profession in opposing com¬ 
pulsory health insurance. 

Some 175 druggists from Omaha and 
Sarpy, Cass, Otoe, and Washington Counties, 
attended the special meeting at the Medical 
Arts Building called by the drug service 
committee of the healing arts committee 

The committee is out to defeat social¬ 
ized medicine by electing Republican How¬ 
ard H Buffett and defeating Representative 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan, 

Elmer Lindberg, secretary of the drug ser¬ 
vice committee, told the druggists. 

‘Tt is a despicable thing when people will 
capitalize with cynical cruelty on the ills of 
the people.” 

FACTS IGNORED 

“There is a group which would use the 
needs of people as an excuse for turning over 
the most wonderful medical care in the world 
to a bankrupting Federal bureau.” he 
charged. 

“They ignore the fact that from the day of 
Bismarck, when he put Germany under so¬ 
cialized medicine, the quality of German 
medical service declined.” 

Howard Buffett, Republican candidate for 
Representative from the Second District, 
said: 

“If the people go to work they can turn 
back socialism,” 

donations asked 

He indicated those in favor of compulsory 
health insurance think people don’t know 
how to spend their money wisely for medical 
care. 

A donation from every drug store was 
asked by W. E. Shaiuholtz, who was chair¬ 
man. The money will go to the healing arts 
committee to help pay for radio time and for 
printing, used to fight the administration’s 
health plan. 

“We’re up against a tough combination 
with lots of money,” commented Mr. Buffett, 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 18, 1960] 

Compulsory Health Insurance Assailed 

The South Omaha Optimist Club Tuesday 
heard three doctors denounce the proposed 
compulsory health insurance law. 


Dr. L. W. Lee said the cost to a person with 
an income of $5,000 a year likely would be 10 
percent of that income, aside from all other 
taxes. 

He said he feared hospital privileges would 
be abused to the point where it would be 
impossible for many bona fide patients to 
get in 

Dr John H. Brush declared the proposed 
law was vague in most of its terms. 

Having just returned from a trip to Britain, 
Dr. Edwin Davis reported the doctors there 
are dissatisfied with the health insurance 
set-up. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald of October 18.1950] 

Druggists Aid Health Battle—Join Doctors 
T o Fight Social Medicine 

Omaha druggists Tuesday night lined up 
with the medical profession in opposing 
compulsory health insurance 

Some 175 druggists from Omaha and Sarpy, 
Cass, Otoe, and Washington Counties at¬ 
tended the special meeting at the Medical 
Arts Building called by the drug service com¬ 
mittee of the healing arts committee. 

Elmer Lindberg, secretary of the drug serv¬ 
ice committee, told the druggists, “It is a 
despicable thing when people will capitalize 
with cynical cruelty on the ills of the people.” 

pacts ignored 

“There is a group which would use the 
needs of people as an excuse for turning over 
the most wonderful medical care in the 
world to a bankrupting Federal bureau,” he 
charged. 

“They ignore the ^act that from the day of 
Bismarck, when he put Germany under so¬ 
cialized medicine, the quality of German 
medical service declined ” 

Howard Buffett, Republican candidate for 
' Representative from the Second District, 
said, “If the people go to work they can turn 
back socialism.” 

DONATIONS ASKED 

He indicated those in favor of compulsory 
health insurance think people don’t know 
how to spend their money wisely for medical 
care. 

A donation from every drug store was 
asked by W. E, Shainholtz, who was chair¬ 
man. The money will go to the healing arts 
committee to help pay for radio time and 
for printing used to fight the administra¬ 
tion’s health plan. 

“We’re up against a tough combination 
with lots of money,” commented Mr, Buffett. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evemng World- 
Herald of October 9, 1950] 

Druggists Plan Attack on Socialized 
Medicine 

Omaha druggists and others closely asso¬ 
ciated with them will rally against socialized 
medicine at 10:30 p. m. October 17 at the 
Paxton Hotel. 

The announcement was made Monday by 
Sam Ban and Wilbur E. Shainholtz, cochair¬ 
men in charge of arrangements. Howard H, 
Buffett, Republican candidate seeking to re¬ 
gain his Second District Representative posi¬ 
tion, will talk. 

Mr. Ban said the druggists plan an exten¬ 
sive nonpartisan campaign within the frame¬ 
work of the healing arts committee program. 

[Prom the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald of October 10, 1950] 
Druggists Plan Attack on Socialized 
Medicine 

Omaha druggists and others closely asso¬ 
ciated with them will rally against socialized 
medicine at 10:30 p. m. Tuesday, October 17, 
at the Paxton Hotel. 


RECORD 

The announcement was made Monday by 
Sam Ban and WDbur E. Shainholtz, co- 
chairman in charge of arrangements. How¬ 
ard H. Buffett, Republican candidate seek¬ 
ing to regain his Second District Representa¬ 
tive position, will talk. 

Mr Ban said the druggists plan an exten¬ 
sive nonpartisan campaign within the frame¬ 
work of the healing arts committee program. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 17, 1950] 
Chiropodists Join in Fight—Group Enlisted 
To Battle Social Medicine 

Chiropodists oSlcially came into the Second 
Congressional District Healing Arts Commit¬ 
tee fold Tuesday 

Dr. H. G. Wiesman was selected chairman 
of the nonpartisan chiropodists committee, 
which like other affiliates of the healing arts 
group has as its aim the defeat of socialized 
medicine and the election of Republican 
Howard H. Euff-tt to Congress. 

Dr. M C. Howard, healing arts committee 
chairman, told the chiropodists: 

“We doctors are not at all surprised to find 
ourselves the poliuical targets of a smear 
campaign as launched by our Congressman, 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan, in his radio address 
of last week. 

“follows pattern 

“Our present Congressman is only follow¬ 
ing a pattern set up for him by the national 
socializers ” 

Dr. Howard said Mr. O’Sullivan would 
have Nebraskans believe hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars are being spent against him 
in Omaha. 

“It is probable that these large sums which 
our Congressman reels off so glibly stem from 
his intimate association with Washington 
from whence come all these astronomical 
figures,” Dr. Howard said. 

plan socialistic 

The President’s omnibus health program, 
which Mr. O’Sullivan supports, is socialistic, 
Dr. Howard said, because the Government 
proposes to— 

Collect the tax (another payroll deduc¬ 
tion). 

Control the money. 

Determine the service. 

Set the rate. 

Maintain the records. 

Control not only the medical profession 
but hospitals—^both public and private—den¬ 
tistry, nursing, and allied professions. 

Direct both the citizen’s and doctor’s par¬ 
ticipation in the program, through admin¬ 
istrative lines from the Government in Wash¬ 
ington, down through State agencies and 
local communities. 

“It is in these local committees that your 
health affairs can become a matter of public 
gossip, as has happened in England,” Dr, 
Howard declared. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 17. 1950] 

Buffett Is Called “Able Foe of Reds” 

Howard Buffett “has become one of the 
ablest foes of communism and socialism both 
in this country and abroad,” Arthur Ren- 
strom, chairman of the Committee To Com¬ 
bat Socialism and Communism, said at a 
meeting of that group Tuesday. 

The Republican candidate for Second Dis¬ 
trict Congressman “has given the pink crowd 
in Washington so many headaches they have 
done everything they can think of to smear 
him in every way possible,” Mr. Renstrom 
said. 

The Committee To Combat Socialism and 
Communism is another of the groups formed 
to support Mr Buffett and to try to defeat 
Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 
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[From the Omaha (Nebr ) Evening World- 
Herald of October 19, 1950] 

Doctors’ Wives in Vote Drive—Opeee Trans¬ 
portation TO Registry Spots 
The wives’ division of the non-partisan 
doctors committee had the first motorcade 
of the political season rolling Wednesday 
First stop was St Joseph’s Hospital, where 
nurses and other employees were offered free 
transportation to the election commissioner’s 
office to register to vote. 

Mrs. L W. Lee will head the registration 
motor corps committee with members do¬ 
nating their services, cars, and time. The 
purpose, she said, simply is: 

“To assist the people by transporting them 
to the election commissioner’s office to reg¬ 
ister, so that they are eligible to vote on 
November 7 for Howard H. Buffett for the 
continuance of the American way of life and 
against socialism.” 

Her cochairwomen are Mrs. A. J. Hruby, 
Mrs Maurice C. Howard, and Mrs. J Phil 
Redgwick. 

A second committee has been formed to 
provide transportation to the polls on elec¬ 
tion day. Members of this committee are: 

Mesdames Harold Neu, John D. Hartman, 
Arnold McDermott, Frank R. Barta, Chester 
Farrell, Thomas Gurnett, Zeno Korth, Joseph 
Drazda, Frank Mnuk, Harry McCarthy, and 
Miss Marcella Riley. 

All of this activity is part of the campaign 
by the Second District healing arts com¬ 
mittee. Its aim: To strike a blow against 
socialized medicine by electing Republican 
BUFFETT to Congress and defeating Repre¬ 
sentative Eugene D. O’Sullivan. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr ) Evening World- 
Herald of October 19, 1950] 

Stickers Are Used To Support O’Sullivan 
President Gordon Preble of the Nebraska 
Federation of Labor exhibited samples Thurs¬ 
day of what he said is one of the answers 
to the Democrat problem of combating the 
healing arts campaign. 

Little stickers are being given members to 
attach to their doctor bills when they pay 
on them, he said. They read: 

“Through the efforts of Congressman 
O’Sullivan I am better able to pay on this 
account.” 

Doctors have been writing their patients 
urging them to help fight socialized medicine 
by supporting Mr. Buffett. They report 
favorable reaction. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 19, 1950] 

“No Alternative to O’Sullivan Attack” 
“Dentists and doctors are not politicians 
and have no desire to take part in politics 
but attacks by men like Congressman O’Sul¬ 
livan leave them no alternative.” 

This assertion was made by Dr. Maurice 
Howard, general chairman of the Associa¬ 
tion of Healing Arts, before the dental di¬ 
vision of the association Wednesday night at 
the Fontenelle. 

“Payroll deductions that are not volun¬ 
tary and very Indefinite as to amount should 
awaken the workers to the danger of statism,” 
Dr, Howard said. "‘The worker already has 
a considerable chunk removed from his 
check; any more would be ruinous.” 

Dr. O. H. Schroeder, Dr. Elmer Bay, and Dr. 
A, R. Soflo discussed plans to work for the 
election of Howard Buffett as Congressman, 
Organization of the dental unit of the 
Second District Healing Arts Committee was 
completed at the meeting. Dr. Schroeder was 
selected chairman of the dentists group. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October X9, 1950] 

Dr. Nolan Heads Optometrists Group 
Dr. W. P. Nolan will head the newly formed 
nonpartisan optometrists committee, it was 
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announced following a meeting at the Ath¬ 
letic Club. 

Like other units of the Second Congres¬ 
sional District Healing Arts Committee, Dr. 
Nolan promised that his group would go 
ahead with aggressive plana to send Howard 
Buffett to Washington. 

[Prom the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 19, 1950] 

New Group Girds To Elect Buffett 

Another associated group of the Healing 
Arts Committee is ready for action in the 
fight to beat socialized medicine and elect 
Republican Howard H Buffett to Congress. 

It is the newly formed drug service com¬ 
mittee. 

Wilbur E. Shainholtz Thursday was an¬ 
nounced as chairman, following a meeting of 
the druggists and their allies. He is also 
president of the Omaha Pharmaceutical As¬ 
sociation. 

Elmer Lindberg, president of a drug-store 
system, was elected secretary. 

The executive committee has 17 members, 
broken down into four divisions, each with 
a chairman, the first listed. They are: 

Pharmacy: John O’Brien and Sam Ban, 
drug store operators, and W. A. Jarrett, dean 
of the Creighton University College of Phar¬ 
macy. 

Drug travelers. W C. Sharpe, C S, Schiltz, 
R. F Arthurs, J. D. Crabtree, G. H. Sheffield, 
and E. F. Hassler, all drug-firm representa¬ 
tives. 

Creameries: Myron Westcott, Vaughn L. 
Ashenbrenner, Robert Fitzpatrick, and Wells 
WeatherwelL 

Wholesalers: A. N. Dow and Howard Jensen. 

The drug service committee has scheduled 
a general meeting of all druggists and all 
allied groups for 10-30 p m. next Tuesday in 
the Medical Arts auditorium Their plans 
for joining in with the Healing Arts cam¬ 
paign will be announced then. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 20, 1960] 

Group Raps at O’Sullivan—“Organization 
OF Vets for Americanism” 

The veteran’s committee now supporting 
Republican Howard Buffett fCongress will 
become a permanent organization. Chairman 
Donald DeVoe said Thursday noon at an 
open meeting in the American Legion Club 
dining room, 

Mr. DeVoe, a Democrat, said this will be 
“an organization to fight for Americanism.’* 
In the coming election, he said, it means 
opposing Representative Eugene D. O'Sul¬ 
livan, 

“This continues to be the fastest growing 
organization in town,” said Charles Peters. 
“It is truly nonpartisan. We have regular 
Democrats, Southern Democrats, and Re¬ 
publicans all working together to fight for 
the American way.” 

“not accident” 

Speaking to the group, Mr. Buffett said 
“it was not an accident” that a noted Wash¬ 
ington newspaperman called Representative 
O’Sullivan “the great reservoir of hogwash.” 

Mr. Buffett predicted that Mr. O’Sulli¬ 
van’s attacks against him would become 
more vicious “as he becomes more desperate.” 

“Why doesn’t he talk about the issues?” 
Mr. Buffett said. “Perhaps this incident 
from his own record will give you a clue. 
“vote favored reds 

“On June 22, 1949, Congressman O’Sulli¬ 
van voted to kill an amendment to keep 
Communists off public-housing payrolls. 

“Fortunately there were enough patriots 
in Congress to pass the amendment by better 
than a 2-to-l margin, tout Mr. O’Sullivan 
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voted against the amendment to bar from 
public payrolls those who propose the over¬ 
throw of our Government by force or vio¬ 
lence. 

“Imagine it.” 

[Prom the Omaha (Nebr ) World-Herald of 

October 22, 1950] 

O’Sullivan Is on the Run—^Vets Group 
Declares He’s Inconsistent 

Representative Eugene D O’Sullivan is on 
the run, Chairm-an Donald B, DeVoe told the 
Veterans Committee for Buffett meeting 
Thursday at the American Legion Club. 

“One night he exclaims on the radio against 
socialized medicine,” said Mr. DeVoe “The 
next night he attempts to sell the Truman 
health program, which includes a provision 
for compulsory health insurance—the first 
step in socialization of medicine. 

“One night he cries out against the evil 
men engaged in medicine. The next night 
he proclaims the doctors are his friends.” 

SKIPS real issues 

Another night, continued Mr. DeVoe, Mr. 
O’Sullivan says his opponent, Republican 
Howard H Buffett, is against the farmer 

“But,” Mr DeVoe declared, “Mr. O’Sulli¬ 
van forgets that on March 7 he said in Con¬ 
gress: ‘I am for the Brannan plan and I 
think it IS the only solution.’ 

“How can he claim to be a friend of the 
farmer when none of the Nebraska farm or¬ 
ganizations have seen fit to back the Bran- 
nan plan*?” 

Mr. DeVoe said the Democrat’s failure to 
deal with any of the real issues in this cam¬ 
paign is alone sufficient, we believe, to cause 
his defeat. 

VOTES LIKE MARCANTONIO 

Why, he asked, doesn’t Mr. O’Sullivan 
explain: 

How American boys were allowed to fight 
in Korea without modern weapons? 

Where did the $45,000,000,000 appropriated 
for national defense go? 

Why he defended the State Department, 
which we fear is honeycombed with pinks? 

The reasons behind the recent cut in your 
pay check by Imposition of higher taxes. 

His near perfect record of voting with Vito 
MARCANTONIO on important issues. 

will get pamphlet 

“According to Mr. O’Sullivan,” said Mr. 
DeVoe, “the real issues in this campaign are 
such things as the number of pamphlets left 
in the congressional offfce when Mr. Buffett 
turned it over to him, 

“And the thought occurred to me that as 
long as Mr. O'Sullivan feels so badly about 
not having pamphlets in his office, we should 
take occasion to give him one.” 

That one, he explained, will be in the form 
of 65,000 pamphlets put out by the Veterans 
Committee for Buffett and largely based 
on Mr. O’Sullivan’s statements and acts in 
Congress. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of 
October 22, 1950] 

O’Sullivan Bewails Attacks Upon Him 

Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan said 
Friday that “I wouldn’t let some of these 
doctors take my temperature.” 

Speaking to the student bar association at 
Creighton University, he said: "‘I have been 
the doctor’s friend. I see no reason for this 
assault upon me.” 

Mr. O’Sullivan spent considerable time 
reading from the proposed national health 
bill, which the Second Congressional Dis¬ 
trict Healing Arts Committee contends is the 
first step to socialized medicine. 

He said he is not for socialized medicine 
or a compulsory health program and charged 
the World-Herald “is another falsifier” along 
with the doctors. 
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Yugoslavia Grant Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN TEE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. PHILBIH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
?iven very careful consideration and re- 
lection to the o[uestion involved in this 
measure of an additional proposed gift 
of $38,000,000 to the Government of 
Jugoslavia, 

Our Nation has already lavished many 
millions of dollars upon that country in 
efforts to alleviate hardship and rehabil¬ 
itate its national economy. As recently 
as November, we sent thirty-one millions 
to Tito supplementing fifty-five million 
which we had sent him in 1949. On 
neither of these occasions was it con¬ 
tended that there was an emergency 
existing in that country because of food 
shortages and the evidence presented in 
this instance is indeed most inconclusive 
on that point. In fact the production 
figures show a favorable situation re¬ 
garding basic crops. Although the funds 
or the equivalent which we have so gen¬ 
erously dispatched to Tito up to this time 
amount to almost $500,000,000, there is 
no satisfactory showing whatever, in my 
opinion, that present conditions in Yugo¬ 
slavia are such that w’e should be im¬ 
pelled for solely humanitarian reasons 
to make this additional gift. 

In the past I have supported many 
proposals for grants and gifts by our 
Nation to many other nations, with the 
thought in mind that by furnishing 
needed relief and rehabilitating their 
economic strength, our own Nation 
might be joining with other democratic- 
minded people in checking communism, 
strengthening the forces of democracy 
throughout the world and acquiring 
friends among the nations who would 
stand by us loyally, as we have stood by 
them, in the event of emergency and 
jWar. Although we have spent literally 
billions of dollars in efforts to relieve and 
rehabilitate foreign nations and in out¬ 
right grants of money, foodstuffs, cloth¬ 
ing, medical supplies, and other necessi¬ 
ties for the alleviation of privation and 
suffering in many countries, the results 
of our humane benefactions have been 
extremely disillusioning. 

As the result of our almost unstinted 
help, many foreign nations have made 
very substantial economic recovery. 
Great Britain has found it possible to 
terminate Marshall-plan aid and other 
countries have vastly improved their 
economic, social, and political condi¬ 
tions. That IS gratifying. On the other 
hand, it is very sad to note that many 
nations greatly benefited by our gen¬ 
erosity have not up to this point rallied 
to our support in the current Korean 
crisis in any substantial way. While 
they have given a certain glib lip service 
' in the United Nations to our cause, they 
have furnished very little concrete ma¬ 
terial support in terms of manpower, 
equipment, or weapons of war to aid us 


It is a sobering but incontravertible fact 
that only a few of the nations receiving 
our aid have moved to help us in any 
way. The number of foreign troops as¬ 
sisting us in Korean operations is rela¬ 
tively meager and no one could honestly 
call tlie assistance we have been receiv¬ 
ing from them either wholehearted or 
effective. 

V/hile this failure on the part of our 
friends and allies to move to assist us in 
this grave crisis is a source of bitter dis¬ 
illusionment to the American people, the 
fact that some of our friends have rec¬ 
ognized the Chinese Reds in efforts to 
protect their commercial interests in the 
Far East is even worse. These same na¬ 
tions are now strongly urging that the 
United States accept the policy which 
they have laid down of appeasing the 
Chinese Reds, the Soviet Union, and 
Communis Ls elsewhere in the world, and 
be willing to pay any price for peace, re¬ 
gardless of our interests, our security, 
our prestige and self-respect, and the 
dire threat visible now to every thought¬ 
ful person of Communist-world domina¬ 
tion. 

I am of the firm conviction that the 
American people will never accept such 
a spineless and dangerous policy. Our 
freedom is at stake. Our liberties are 
endangered. Our security is threatened. 
These great issues which affect our exist¬ 
ence as a free nation and our very des¬ 
tiny in the world, as well as the safety, 
well-being, and happiness of our people, 
can never, and will never, be compro¬ 
mised. Liberty means too much to Amer¬ 
icans to hold it too lightly. We are de¬ 
termined to defend those liberties, what¬ 
ever the cost, and, if I gage accurately 
the will and spirit of the American peo¬ 
ple, we will never be swerved from that 
course. 

But let no one mistake our motives or 
our purposes. We desire peace as ear¬ 
nestly as any other people in the world. 
We are not seeking and we are not invit¬ 
ing global war. We have no chip on our 
shoulder. But we proposed to defend our 
country, without and within, against ag¬ 
gression and conspiracy. We will defend 
America against aU those who would 
destroy it and we do not propose, great 
Nation and great people that we are, to 
crawl on our bellies in abject fear and 
supine surrender before the forces which 
are moving through all parts of the world 
seeking with evil and malignant design 
to destroy us and to blot out freedom and 
civilization. 

The evidence is before us as a result 
of the ill-fated experience in Korea and 
it is clear, unmistakable, and convincing. 
It illustrates with a brilliant light the 
proposition that we have not been able, 
despite our grandiose unstinted benefac¬ 
tions, despite the billions we have poured 
out to help others, despite the unprece¬ 
dented generosity which our Nation has 
displayed, to purchase the friendship of 
other nations or other peoples, with 
money, with gifts, with grants and sub¬ 
sidies. The stark realities of the mo¬ 
ment demonstrate that fact' with irre¬ 
sistible effect. 

It is clear to me that we must reap- 
nraise our situation at hninp and in 


of manpower, industrial strength, and 
over-all productivity on the supposition 
that from this time forward we must rely 
principally on our own strength. We 
must be sure that we have this strength 
in terms of organized manpower, modern 
weapons, equipment, ships, tanks, planes, 
and other materiel to be able to safe¬ 
guard our own shores against any devel¬ 
oping contingency as well as fulfill any 
commitments of a iegitimale nature af¬ 
fecting, cur interests which we may have 
concerning the cause of human freedom. 

If this bill contained certain conditions 
and reservations, and if I believed, as I 
do not, that it was required for humani¬ 
tarian reasons to relieve hunger and star¬ 
vation, I might be disposed to support it. 

I would not render this support because 
I believe it possible to purchase the 
friendship or active help and cooperation 
in war or peace of Dictator Tito. His 
career, his background, his affihations, 
his political ideology, his monstrous and 
iniquitous persecution of helpless, God¬ 
fearing religious people certainly do not 
inspire my confidence. I am certainly 
not impressed with some of the state¬ 
ments made on this fioor that we can 
have in him a faithful, dependable ally 
in future world policy. Nor am I much 
impressed by the assertions made here 
concerning the importance of his mili¬ 
tary neutrality or assistance in the event 
of war. I am impressed very little, in¬ 
deed, concerning his ability to stand off 
Soviet military pressure once it should 
be exerted against him. 

Nor am I anxious, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, to traffic with Communist gov¬ 
ernments of any kind. Communism 
seeks world control, Insofar as I am 
concerned, that means that Communist 
governments wherever they exist are po¬ 
tential enemies of my own democratic 
Nation. If certain conditions were met 
as I have outlined them above regarding 
the humanitarian need for this assist¬ 
ance, I should still demand further pro¬ 
vision in this bill requiring Tito: 

(a) To agree to release Archbishop 
Stepinac and all the religious and other 
persons in Yugoslavia presently suffer¬ 
ing persecution because of their religious 
convictions and practices. 

(b) The Dictator Tito immediately 
order the return of the thousands of 
Greek children which were by his forces 
most cruelly and heartlessly kidnaped 
away from their parents and their native 
homes, 

(c) That Tito agree to support the 
principles enunciated by the United Na¬ 
tions relating to basic human rights. 

If Dictator Tito were willing to comply 
with these conditions and could make a 
showing of real emergency, existing or 
impending hunger and privation, I would 
be willing to give further consideration 
to this measure. Since it is obvious 
from this debate and what has tran¬ 
spired on the floor that there is no pos¬ 
sibility of these terms and conditions 
being written into the bill, I am con¬ 
strained to cast my vote against it. 

Let me say in conclusion that I do 
not believe it to be wise national policy 
in an hour of such grave peril and crisis 
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which will result in spreading its sub¬ 
stance. dissipating its strength, wasting 
its resources in futile efforts to purchase 
the friendship of other nations at the 
expense of the American taxpayers and 
at the risk of further strengthening the 
very forces of communism which are 
workmg toward the destruction of the 
United States and our precious free way 
of life. 


Ten Pillars of Wisdom—Or Just Some¬ 
thing That Makes Sense? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14,1950 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is ample evidence all about us to the ef¬ 
fect that only a few of our people really 
understand the flow sheet of our pro¬ 
ductive economy whether it be of foods, 
fats and fibers, or of manufactured 
goods. Great stress is now being placed 
before the managers of American indus¬ 
try to the effect that they must *‘seir* 
the American way to Americans here in 
the United States. I happen to be one 
of those who believes that our indus¬ 
trial management has been selling goods 
but that it has not been selling the en¬ 
terprise system upon which we must de¬ 
pend for our production. 

The General Electric Co. has recently 
made a valuable contribution in the form 
of Ten Pillars of Wisdom and in the 
hope that it will be read by millions of 
people, I herewith submit it for the 
Record: 

Ten Pillars of Wisdom—Or Just Some¬ 
thing That Makes Sense? 

1. The material things we want just can’t 
come free to us out of thin air. They have 
to be produced by somebody, at a cost. 

2. Government doesn’t produce anything. 
So, when government gives something away 
to its people or to others, it must first take 
that something away from its people. 

3. Our Jobs come from customers. The 
only real job security is customer security. 
That’s because in our system, where the 
customer is free to choose pne or another 
or none out of the many products offered, 
sales and jobs depend on getting and keep¬ 
ing the customer. 

4. This customer security, or job security 
for the worker, is attained only when man¬ 
agement succeeds in guiding workers and 
investors toward accomplishing the things 
which the customers want done, while 
avoiding the things customers don’t want 
done. 

6. The amount of money In the bank or 
in the pay envelope doesn’t measure the true 
material welfare of any one of us. The only 
real measure is how much that money will 
buy. 

6 Wages are the biggest cost in any prod¬ 
uct. Wage increases across an industry or 
the whole country—which are general for 
everybody and not in proportion to the added 
productivity resulting from increased inge¬ 
nuity or effort of the individual—simply 
raises costs and prices, as our experience has 
shown. Such general wage increases do not 
add to the welfare of the worker. 


7. The “greatest good for the greatest num¬ 
ber” simply means, from a material stand¬ 
point, the most goods for the greatest num¬ 
ber, and that means the greatest productivity 
per worker 

8 All productivity comes from muscular 
and mental human energy being applied to 
natural resources, such as coal, iron, copper, 
tin, oil, lumber, farm land etc. How much 
productivity we accomplish—^how much ma¬ 
terial welfare we have—depends on the 
availability of natural resources and on the 
degree to which our human energy is multi¬ 
plied by the quantity and quality of the tools 
we use 

9 We cannot increase the natural re¬ 
sources and human energy available at any 
one time. We can increase the tools avail¬ 
able, If we offer an attractive reward. Tools 
are bought with the savings of people who 
temporarily deny themselves some needs or 
comforts or pleasures. They risk their sav¬ 
ings in the hope of being rewarded in the 
future with a small part of the extra produc¬ 
tivity of the tools bought with their savings. 

10. There are the most tools per worker— 
and each of those tools is most productive— 
where there Is a worth-while urge for indi¬ 
viduals and groups to compete for the favor 
of millions of citizens who are individually 
free to buy and sell and work and vote as 
they please. These millions of economic de¬ 
cisions, made daily by these millions of free 
individuals, result in a far higher material 
well-being for workers and all citizens than 
can be attained in any state-planned society 
where those decisions are made by a handful 
of economic czars, regardless of how well- 
meaning, sincere, and intelligent those czars 
may try to be. 

Among the truths we live and work by, 
these 10 ideas seem to be basic They seem 
particularly worthy of our examination right 
now when we are seeking the shortest, sound¬ 
est path to the highest level of living we can 
enjoy—while having at the same time to de¬ 
fend ourselves from enemies within and 
without. 

General Electric Co. 


United States Must Sell Freedom Idea To 
Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, WALT HORAN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14,1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am priv¬ 
ileged to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record. First of all, I 
want to commend two of my colleagues. 
Dr. Walter Judd, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, for the effort 
they are putting out in a national barn¬ 
storming tour in behalf of a sound for¬ 
eign policy for the United States. I am 
pleased to include with my remarks a 
news write-up of Dr. Judd's speech made 
at Seattle recently and carried in the 
Wenatchee Daily World of November 28. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
the write-up carries the subheading of 
Dr. Judd's cousin, Willa Woods Hiltner, 
daughter of the late Rufus Woods, fa¬ 
mous editor and publisher of the Wenat¬ 
chee Daily World. Mrs. Hiltner's moth¬ 
er is a cousin of Dr. Judd's. I think the 
write-up is very ably done. It is a clear 


presentation of the message Dr, Judd 
delivered to the people of the State of 
Washington. Mrs. Hiltner’s article fol¬ 
lows: 

United States Must Sell Freedom Idea To 
Survive, Dr Judd Says 

(By Willa Woods Hiltner) 

“We’ve got to start selling the idea of free¬ 
dom-under-law, and selling it hard, if we 
are to survive, Dr. Walter Judd told a 
forum audience in Seattle Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Judd, Republican Congressman from 
Minnesota, and Brooks Hays, Democratic 
Representative from Arkansas, are on a na¬ 
tional barnstorming tour in behalf of a 
sound foreign policy for United States. 

“The Communists know the value of an 
Idea,” Judd said. “They have been success¬ 
ful in selling lies. We can be more success¬ 
ful in selling truth. But we have to start. 

“The basic struggle in the world today is 
between two ideas: ‘Man is an animal* vs. 
‘Man IS the son of God.’ According to the 
Communist concept, there is no morality. 
Human life is of no value. They think no 
more of killing off a million people than of 
squirting DDT on flies. 

“How can we get along with this other 
world? We don’t have to agree with them 
to get along with them We have to get a 
set of traffic rules that are too dangerous to 
break. 

“It is futile to dream of a world of no con¬ 
flict What we must do is learn to deal with 
it. We can’t ignore the opposing idea. We 
can’t give in. We can’t buy it off, for it is 
a religion What can we do*? 

“We must expand and organize our area 
of freedom. From 1776 to 1931, that area 
steadily expanded. Since 1931, it has been 
contracting rapidly.” 

STOP COMMUNISTS 

“For 500 years Russia has been on the 
march. 

“But she is more dangerous under the com¬ 
missars than under the czars, for she has 
learned new and deadly techniques. Now she 
has an organization in every country. She 
has learned how to get Chinese to fight Chi¬ 
nese, Koreans to fight Koreans, Germans to 
fight Germans. 

“We must stop that expansion. Three 
and a half years ago we started to build up 
resistance in Europe It wasn’t perfect, but 
there was some hope if we did, no hope if we 
didn’t. 

“At the same time we sold out our friends 
in Asia. We refused to help China because 
she didn’t meet our standards. We sent our 
greatest soldier, General Marshall, to China 
to insist that they take Communists into 
their Government. 

“We are paying the price for this today, 
as our boys die in the freezing Korean winter. 

“But we can’t be overwhelmed by our dif¬ 
ficulties. We have got to build up the free 
world to assume the burden of being the 
policemen. We can’t do it alone. 

“We know now that Russia came into the 
UN, not to help peace, hut to disrupt 
Therefore, we must— 

“1. Improve the United Nations, so that the 
monkey wrench of the veto can’t cripple it, 
as It does now. 

“2. Improve the police force, so that trained 
international soldiers will be ready at every 
trouble spot. 

“3. Strengthen regional organizations of the 
free countries within the framework of the 
UN. 

“There are some who worry about our 'sov¬ 
ereignty,” but what sovereignty are they 
talking about when it’s Russia who calls the 
turn. We didn’t choose the Korean war. 

“Undsr a world organization we would gain 
sovereignty, rather than lose it. 
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“We get peace from order, not Mendship. 
We don’t have to be fnends with Commu- 
iists to live in the same world with them. 
We have tried alliances as a means of peace. 
They haven’t worked because each side is ex¬ 
pected to send soldiers without having a part 
in the policy-making. 

“We have tried a debating society, which 
was the League of Nations. That’s too slow. 

“We now have a combination of both. It’s 
a step in the right direction, but must go 
farther. 

“To have peace we must have order. 

“To have order we must have justice. 

“To have justice we must have the ma¬ 
chinery. 

“To have effective machinery we must have 
people who believe, 

“So we are back to our war of ideas. 

“Our present danger is that we— 

“1. Fall to underestimate the nature of the 
enemy and underestimate his ruthlessness. 

“2. Pail to understand the nature of our 
own system. 

“The best may wm automatically in the 
long run, but in the short run it’s the 
strongest. And it is our lifetimes that we 
are concerned with, not 20 centuries from 
now.” 


Usilted States Does Not Quit Easily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN TEE HOUSE OP EEPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I present a very good editorial pub¬ 
lished in the New Orleans Item on De¬ 
cember 9, 1950: 

Despite Defeatists United States Does Not 
Q mT Easily 

As the shadows lengthen in Korea, as our 
heroic forces wearily give ground before the 
Red masses, the voices of doom and despair 
rise across the Nation, 

The brickbats are beginning to fly. The 
hindsighters, the opportunists, the fearful 
are having their day. 

So it has been in every dark hour in the 
history of man. Greorge Washington was 
the target at Valley Forge. Lincoln in the 
Civil War. Churchill when Singapore and 
Tobruk fell. Roosevelt after Pearl Harbor, 

Today, the cries are aimed at President 
Truman and General MacArthur: 

“Get out of Korea now. * * * Asia 

means nothing to us anyway, * • * 

Keep out of Europe. * * ♦ Drop the 

UN—Just a debating society of foreigners 
who want our money. * ♦ * 

ing milk to the hottentots and prepare to de¬ 
fend our own shores.*’ 

The words have a familiar ring. (Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill were meeting 9 years 
ago this month.) If the crisis worsens, and 
It well may before it improves, we can ex¬ 
pect the howling to grow in volume and 
venom. 

In peace or war there is, of course, a legit¬ 
imate area of review and criticism. Neither 
statesmen nor generals are infallible and the 
public welfare is served by a constant scru¬ 
tiny of their words and deeds. 

But a basic difference exists between this 
type of criticism and the defeatist recrim¬ 
inations we are hearing from some quarters 
today. 


Despair is contagious. It has a way of 
infecting loyal Americans who should know 
better. 

BYRD’S VIEW 

As a case In point, take a man whose 
Integrity and ability we have some regard— 
Senator Byrd of Virginia. 

The Senator made a speech last Tuesday 
in which he said, “Our mistake to start 
with was going mto Korea ” Another mis¬ 
take, he said, was the UN’s crossing of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

He called the Korean conflict nothing but 
a civil war between the two halves of that 
country, and observed “we can’t go about 
the world making Democrats out of people 
who don’t want to he Democrats.” 

And, finally, the Senator declared, “we 
will he very fortunate” if Korea can be evac¬ 
uated m time to save American lives. 

Unwittingly, Byrd gives comfort to our 
enemies. Vishinsky and his puppet from 
Peiping miss no chance to tell the world 
Just what the Senator told America—we had 
no business in Korea, have none now, and 
should get out. 

We may have to get out, Just as the Brit¬ 
ish in the last war had to evacuate Greece. 
But it will be for lack of men and arms— 
not for lack of having business there 

For Senator Eybd and those who share his 
views, we should like to review the chro¬ 
nology of Korea. 

On June 25, the Russian-inspired North 
Koreans invaded the southern republic. The 
UN’s Security Council ordered a cease-fire, 
then called on its members to meet the 
aggression. president Truman publicly 
pledged aid to the South Koreans. 

On June 27, it was announced this coun¬ 
try had ordered air and naval units to Korea 
and the Seventh Fleet to Formosa, had also 
appealed to Russia to recall the invaders. 

In Washington the House rose en masse 
and cheered the news and Senators of both 
parties added their acclaim. Senator Lodge 
(R epublican, Massachusetts) hoped Mr. 
Truman “would not shrink from using the 
Army” if the “best military Judgment” dic¬ 
tated it. 

NO DISSENT 

When the President subsequently in¬ 
formed legislative leaders, both Democratic 
and Republican, of the decision to commit 
ground troops, there was no dissent. In¬ 
stead, newsmen reported a wave of pride 
surging through the Capital because we 
were putting precepts into practice. 

Where was Senator Byrd then? Where 
were the other politicians, commentators, 
writers who now preach a philosophy of fear? 

These distributors of gloom must not be 
allowed to prevail. If they had their way, 
we would he standing alone, denying our 
strength to other freemen and their strength 
to us. 

This is a time for courage, for resolve, 
for hard work, and sacrifice—not for the 
counsel of defeat. 

If we are eventually forced out of Korea 
It will not he with apologies to the Commu¬ 
nists for interfering in “civil war.*’ 

It will be with our rear guard in action, 
and with a word to the freedom-loving peo¬ 
ple of Korea that we will not forget them. 

If Korea arouses the determination of the 
free world to resist, if it leads to courage 
and thence to strength, It may go down in 
the history books as the trumpet call that 
saved civilisation. 

This was implicit in the inspiring com¬ 
munique issued yesterday afternoon by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Att¬ 
lee, following their week-long talks. From 
their words and the course of action they 
projected, it is plain that America and Brit¬ 
ain do not quit as easily as Senator Byrd.’ 


The World Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II Stalin was dictator over 
300,000,000 Russians. Today, 5 years 
later, he is dictator over 900,000,000 peo¬ 
ple. He has surrounded Russia with 
satellite nations, puppet nations, iron- 
curtain nations, and so Joe Stalin today 
sits m Moscow like a big fat spider in 
the center of his web. He pulls a string 
and the flames of war break out in Korea, 
and we have to send our boys there and 
spend three or four billion dollars to put 
out the flames. Then he will pull a string 
in Indochina, in India, in Siam, in Tur¬ 
key, in Greece, in Yugoslavia, or m Ber¬ 
lin, and the flames of war will break out, 
and again we will have to send our boys 
and spend billions of dollars to put out 
those war flames. After 3 or 4 years we 
will be exhausted, bled white, and Stalin, 
without losing a man of his own, will 
then be ready to take over. 

Mr. Speaker, during these same 5 years 
we have spent $100,000,000,000 to contain 
communism, to keep it from spreading. 
This we have been calling a cold war. 
Our cold war has been under the man¬ 
agement of Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, 
Owen Lattimore, Dr. Jessup, and others. 
Isn’t it about time to change our cold 
war leaders, to place someone in charge 
of our interests in Asia that knows some¬ 
thing about the situation there, someone 
like Gen. Douglas MacArthur? We 
should get rid of Acheson, the man who 
got us into the present mess in Asia, and 
rely on the advice of General MacArthur. 

The situation in Korea today is very 
critical. It has become that way because 
we have placed General MacArthur un¬ 
der the orders of the United Nations, and 
the UN refuses to follow his advice; 
they prevent MacArthur from bombing 
the Communist Chinese troop concen¬ 
trations and war supplies in Manchuria. 
General MacArthur is being ordered to¬ 
day to fight with one hand tied behind 
his back, an impossible position to be in, 
and American boys are dying as a result 
of it. This is the result of our State De¬ 
partment's ''panty-waist" foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following article to the press written 
by the Honorable Henry C. Luckey. Mr. 
Uuckey will be remembered as a former 
Member of Congress who represented the 
First Congressional District of Nebraska 
so ably in the Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-fifth Congresses, The article 
follows: 

To THE Press 

Where are we heading? After having 
fought and won (?) two World Wars in the 
span of one generation, we are now told by 
our Government that we are confronted with 
a situation of unparalleled danger and that 
no one can guarantee war will not come. 

As we scan over daily papers we realize 
the truth of this statement. We are on the 
brink of an abyss that may engulf us and 
destroy our civilization as we now under- 
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stand it. With the atomic bomb, the air¬ 
plane, and the atheistic-communistic ideol¬ 
ogy spreading, we are slithering down the 
road to Armageddon. 

The masses are confused and bewildered 
and wonder how this all came to be. They 
ask who are the fuehrers in high places that 
brought this impasse about? They have a 
right to ask. They are the ones to pay the 
cost of war, their boys will have to die on 
the battlefields, they will have to dig out of 
the rubble when their cities have been 
bombed, and they will become the slaves 
when the war is lost 

The man on the street is beginning to 
wonder whether or not we were lied into 
war. He knows little of history—but neither 
do our statesmen and our diplomats for if 
they did they would or should have been 
realists and charted their course according 
to the lessons taught by history. As it was— 
prejudice, bias, ignorance, lust for power, 
cupidity, egotism, imperialistic expansion, 
secret diplomacy, materialism and moral col¬ 
lapse—all played a part in bringing about 
this catastrophe. 

There were some who, for years, shouted, 
like a voice crying in the wilderness, “Get 
the facts, learn the truth, and act accord¬ 
ingly,” but to no avail. The present world 
crisis should arouse all of us from our mental 
lethargy and start us in search of truth in 
order that we may avoid in the future the 
mistakes made in the past. 

Those who seek truth and light in this 
welter of confusion will find the following 
books helpful: 

Soviet Russia and the Far East, by David 
J. Dallin; Russia’s Race for Asia, by George 
Creel; The Nightmare of American Foreign 
Policy, by Edgar A. Mowrer 

Those who are interested in learning what 
part political horseplay contributed to our 
present debacle will find Norman Beasley's 
Politics Has No Morals, very helpful. 

America’s Second Crusade, by William H. 
Chamberlin, is especially to be recommended. 
He is an outstanding scholar and writer, the 
author of a number of books on Russia, in 
which country he spent many years. His 
book is not only diplomatic history, it is 
judgment of that history as well. It should 
receive the highest circulation and should be 
reviewed before clubs and organizations 
throughout the country. 

Since it is just off the press, it may not 
as yet be found in book stores but it can be 
purchased from the publishers at $3.76— 
Henry Regnery CO., Chicago 4, Ill. Its care¬ 
ful perusal will throw much light on the 
maze and confusion in which we find our¬ 
selves today. It is a ‘.'must” book. Buy it, 
read it, then donate it to your city library. 

Sincerely yours for truth and sanity in 
these confused times, 

Heney C. Luckey, 

Mem'ber of the Seventy ^fourth and 
Seventy-fifth Sessions of the 
United States Congress. 

Richmond, Calif., December 1, 1950. 


Letter to Trygve Lie on World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 12,1950 

Mr. SMITH of V^isconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a letter written to Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
by the secretary of the League of Arab 
States, Abdel Rahman Azzam. The let¬ 
ter presents a challenge that the world 


today has failed or refused. I am sure 
the west does not want war. As to Rus¬ 
sia, if we are to believe the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin, there is every indica¬ 
tion that world revolution calls for the 
use of force, and that is war. Under 
such circumstances there may be no 
common ground, no climate favorable to 
a friendly discussion between Russia and 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
letter referred to: 

New York, N Y , December 6, 1950. 
His Excellency, Teygve Lie, 

Secretary General, United Nations, 

Lake Success, N. Y. 

Excellency. The world is passing through 
one of the most critical periods in human 
history, and it is time for every man to do 
his duty to get it over that dangerous critical 
period and to contribute his little hit for the 
survival and peace of the human race. Every 
obstacle in the way of this survival must be 
overcome, and that is why I feel it my duty 
to express my humble opinion to you, Mr. 
Secretary General, and through you to the 
United Nations. 

I am impelled to do this by my feeling that 
it IS a duty, although I cannot claim that my 
proposals are necessarily the best for a way 
out of the present world crisis. As a matter 
of fact, for a long time I have been concerned 
over our too hasty way of dealing with world 
problems under the impulses of the moment 
and the temporary reactions to the press and 
the radio and the news and commentaries 
given by them hour after hour. 

We have become gradually absorbed in the 
temporary outward appearance of things and 
are not meditating deeply on the real causes 
and the treatment of the real malady. There¬ 
fore, I think, Mr, Secretary General, that if 
the world is given a chance to breathe easily 
and to think deeply and to relax and medi¬ 
tate, we may see with more clarity and find 
that many things to which we attach very 
great importance have, in our eyes, shrunk 
to their real proportions. 

The Korean problem and what it has 
brought, and the crisis coming out of it, is 
only a symptom of a deeper unrest and an 
overwhelming agitation of the human heart 
and mind. If we are going to think only of 
two alternatives, namely, war or appeasement, 
then we will have either war as a result of an 
appeasement, the same symptoms of Korea 
surging up in Indochina, Malaya, the Middle 
East, north Africa, or the middle of Europe. 
Therefore, in treating the problem of Korea 
we have to treat the whole world problem 
and ultimately to discover the evil and cure it. 

I believe that the world for many genera¬ 
tions has been passing a social and a con¬ 
science crisis, and unless we treat the social 
conditions of mankind in a way that gives 
equal chances to races and individuals, and 
unless we treat the heart and conscience of 
man to give him spiritual convictions, we 
will have neither our physical or spiritual 
existence satisfied; and we will live in emo¬ 
tion and agitation and dissatisfaction in 
Which conditions, reason, and sound judg¬ 
ment will always be overlooked. 

So, Mr. Secretary General, if this is true, I 
think the first steps that should be taken 
now, on the occasion of the Korean crisis, is 
that we should not only attempt to make a 
cease fire on the war front but also a cease 
fire on the mental front. We should, tor 
example, have at least a month's truce in 
Korea and 3 months’ truce in what they call 
the cold war everywhere. 

At least in the United Nations we should 
stop having that respectable gathering of the 
intelligentsia of the world making of its 
rostrum a mouthpiece for propaganda and 
for everybody condemning everybody else 
and selling only his goods. We should stop 
the United Nations from becoming a mar¬ 
ket place for bargaining of votes or for gain- 
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ing temporary victories of one bloc against 
another bloc We should have peace first in 
this world center, and in that period of peace 
be able to meditate about the real troubles- 

Our next step should be to discover where 
we could all agree and to enlarge on that, 
and thus establish a common ground from 
which to develop human cooperation. For 
example, we may discover that our resolve 
for the maintenance of peace establishes this 
common ground that we must have peace 
and should not think of any solution for our 
troubles except under the patronage of-peace. 
We may also discover that we must have cri¬ 
teria to judge the veracity or fallaciousness 
of any problem that presents itself. In these 
criteria—equality of the human race, of indi¬ 
vidual human rights, of class equality—we 
may also discover that the moral principles 
of justice which have stood the examination 
of thousands of years are still ultimately the 
best criteria; and that this life is not only 
material and that the human race in a capi¬ 
talist or in a Communist regime cannot live 
without moral values and spiritual guidance, 
and that we should, therefore, give the spir¬ 
itual side of life its everlasting value 

For an approach toward that common 
ground it may be found necessary that the 
representatives of the leading powers of the 
world, particularly the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, should be 
asked by the United Nations to meet and 
pledge as a result of this meeting to offer a 
basis of agreement from which to develop the 
common ground for humanity as a whole If 
this requires any assistance from the United 
Nations, a chosen committee from the United 
Nations, whether as persons or as states, 
should be authorized to help bring about 
that contact between the leading men on a 
neutral ground in Asia, Africa, or Europe, 
and to help before and during this contact 
to pave the way toward a proper approach to 
the problem and a common basis of agree¬ 
ment concerning it. 

There are certainly two definite concepts 
and ideologies leading the world today. This 
is not exceptionally new because the world 
has always had separate religious and ideol¬ 
ogies without necessarily clashing swords for 
the survival of one or the other. 

Human intelligence, conscience, and Inter¬ 
est, given the time, will decide the issue be¬ 
tween ideologies. What is wanted is to avoid 
war, not by appeasement nor by a preventive 
war, but by complete and resolved determi¬ 
nation to avoid war as a means of settling 
human differences, and to try with a big res¬ 
olute heart and tolerant mind to have a 
United Nations reconstructed on its Charter 
as a court of justice to whom every member 
and every nation can bow respectfully to its 
decisions. 

Mr. Secretary-General, I must confess that 
In mentioning all this to you, I may not have 
brought anything new to you, but, as I said 
before, I felt that I must express my feeling, 
which I am sure is shared by millions of 
Arabs and Moslem brothers all over the 
world. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Abdel Rahman Azzam, 
Secretary-General, League of Arab 
States. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHtJS'ElJts 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
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Wish to include herein two letters that 
I have received from Mr. W. E. Harber, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in reply to the criticism of 
the proposal of the RFC to transfer and 
consolidate some of their activities: 

Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation, 

Washington, December 8, 1950. 
Hon Thomas J* Lane, 

House of Re^presentatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Lane This is to acknowledge 
your letter of December 1, 1950, quoting the 
telegram you received from the Honorable 
Paul A. Dever, Governor of Massachusetts, 

In order to continue the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on a self-sustaming 
basis, it has become necessary to increase 
the Corporation’s income and reduce ad¬ 
ministrative expenses to the extent practi¬ 
cable and, at the same time, to continue to 
render the best possible service to the public. 

The Corporation has recently increased its 
interest rates on business loans from 4 per¬ 
cent to 5 percent per annum in an endeavor 
to operate the business loan program on a 
self-sustaining basis. The Corporation is 
working on a plan which should make it 
possible for the RPC to reduce administra¬ 
tive expenses by a substantial amount. The 
proposed plan would decrease the Corpora¬ 
tion’s present administrative expenses and 
would result in the operation of the business 
loan program on a self-sustaining basis. 

All the 31 loan agencies of the Corporation 
will be continued. There will be no curtail¬ 
ment in the existing functions of the Cor¬ 
poration and it is anticipated that services 
now available to the public will be improved. 

The Boston office of the RPC will, along 
with the other agencies, suffer a cut in its 
personnel and administrative expenses. How¬ 
ever, there is no intention on the part of the 
Corporation to close the Boston office or to 
in any way change the functions which are 
now handled in the Boston office. The prin¬ 
cipal plan of the Corporation is to consoli¬ 
date the bookkeeping in 11 regional offices. 
The loan activities of each agency will be 
continued as they have been in the past. 

Let me assure you that the Corporation 
will give every consideration to the continu¬ 
ance of the RPC in Boston on a scope which 
the area merits and which will give Massa¬ 
chusetts and New England parity with other 
parts of the country. 

With, kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. E. Harber, 

Chairman. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

Washington, December 13, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House^ of Eepresentatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Lane: On November 28 
we publicly announced that a plan was being 
formulated which should make it possible 
for RFC to reduce administrative expenses 
by approximately $6,000,000 and that gener¬ 
ally the savings would result from the con¬ 
solidation of certain of the Corporation’s 
administrative and fiscal activities. 

Following this announcement many ru¬ 
mors have been circulated with respect to 
the effect which the program will have upon 
our loan agency offices located 'throughout 
the country. The RFC board feels that you 
should be informed of the factual situation. 

All Of our existing 31 loan agencies will 
be continued and at is probable that addi¬ 
tional offices may be opened. 

The hoard feels that under our present 
workload administrative expenses with re- 
spept to our lending activities can be sub¬ 
stantially reduced In each of the foregoing 
offices and at the same time the service ren- 
d^ed by those offices can be improved. 


The plan is to consolidate the bookkeep¬ 
ing and other fiscal activities in 10 or 12 
of the loan agencies and a substantial sav¬ 
ings can be accomplished by this move. 
The board wishes to emphasize, however, that 
the lending and related functions will not be 
transferred or consolidated taut will be re¬ 
tained in each loan agency office. 

It is hoped that these comments as to 
the facts may clarify erroneous impressions, 
if any, which may have been created. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. E. Harber, 

Chairman. 


Unite on What? 

EXTENSION OP BEMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
consent of the House to insert, along 
with these remarks, an editorial which 
appeared, today in the Washington Daily 
News. 

It is a timely editorial, and although I 
do not agree with all of the conclusions 
of the writer, I do agree, and I am sure 
all of the Members of this body will 
agree, with that portion relating to our 
able former colleague, the present dis¬ 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas. 

The editorial follows: 

Unite on What? 

Twenty-five hundred persons attended the 
Democratic National Committee’s dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

Cabinet members. Democratic Congress¬ 
men, governors, mayors, other office hold¬ 
ers, and party leaders were among them. 

At $100 a plate and up, the diners con¬ 
tributed almost a quarter-million dollars to 
carry forward the committee’s preparations 
for the 1952 presidential election campaign. 

And then they applauded appeals for a 
suspension of partisan politics and for com¬ 
plete national unity in this time of danger. 

“I call upon both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party,” said New York’s 
Senator Lehman, “to forget about 1952 and 
think only in terms of the security of our 
country and the peace of the world ” 

“When the security of this country is at 
stake,” said National Chairman Boyle, “there 
is no time for partisan politics. * * * 

I believe the people of this country will rise 
in wrath against these selfish, narrow men 
who put partisan advantage ahead of the 
safety of their country ” 

The sentiments are lofty. But the earthy 
implication is plain—^that unity means un¬ 
questioned acceptance of the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration’s policies; that critics of those 
policies are selfishly endangering America. 

There is no Democratic monopoly on pa¬ 
triotism or wisdom. And, fortunately, there 
are Democrats wise and brave enough truly 
to put partisanship aside and face the facts 
about the administration’s policies. 

One of these— Ltntdon Johnson of Texas— 
was speaking in the Senate at Washington 
as the guests assembled for the national 
committee’s dinner in New York. He knew 
what he was talking about He heads the 
Senate committee charged with the duty of 
keeping watch on the Nation’s preparedness 
effort. And he described that effort as dan-, 
gerously inadequate. 

For six costly months. Senator Johnson 
said, America and the whole free world have 


been at war with international communism, 
and survival is at stake. Yet: 

”Our Government has been planning and 
acting from day to day and hour to hour. 
Faced with the task of girding this Nation for 
a struggle that may outlive us all, we have 
committed ourselves only to a policy of not 
committing ourselves. 

‘‘We in Congress have been told—and we 
have apparently accepted it as wise—that we 
must be more afraid of doing too much than 
of doing too little What is the result? For 
the common defense we have thrown up a 
chicken-wire fence, not a wall of armed 
might. 

“We have had 6 months to find out where 
we are going and when we are starting. But 
we have not done so. The American people 
are tired of and they are fed up with double- 
talk in Washington. They are anxious to 
unite. 

“But they cannot rally around a vacuum. 
They cannot give unified support to policies 
that do not exist.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D, AIKEN 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 2.7), 1950 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘'Seaway to the Midwest,’' 
which was published in the November 
1950 issue of the Eagles’ national maga¬ 
zine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Seaway to the Midwest—The Vital Inter¬ 
ests OF AN Entire Continent Are Wrapped 
Up in the Projected and Much-Discussed 
St. Lawrence Waterway 

(By Walter Monfried) 

Of all the great rivers of the earth, the 
St. Lawrence is the only one which cracks 
a continent apart, says a famous natural¬ 
ist, Henry Beston. Go north of the St. Law¬ 
rence and soon you enter the wilderness akin 
to the forbidding Arctic regions. South of 
the river stretch the green fields and hills 
of a temperate zone. 

But if the St. Lawrence divides our con¬ 
tinent, it likewise binds and unifies it. No¬ 
where else on earth has nature provided so 
vast and useful a waterway into the heart 
of a continent as the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes combination. The St. Lawrence, broad 
and majestic, loaded with the lore of cen¬ 
turies of high adventure, is a solid business 
asset to the two great nations whose border 
is formed by it in part. The noble old Eagle 
city of Quebec can accommodate the biggest 
ships that sail the ocean. Upstream, bus¬ 
tling Montreal, another Eagle pride, claims 
to be the largest inland port in the world. 
Its waters can hold big ships, too—^not the 
biggest, but big enough for big jobs. Mont¬ 
real is the world’s foremost wheat-exporting 
port. 

For hundreds of years, foresighted men of 
Canada and the United States have longed 
for a water route that could take ocean¬ 
going vessels from the far w^st lake har¬ 
bors—Chicago and Duluth, for example—out 
to the deep St, Lawrence and hence to the 
Atlantic and all the world. The dauntless 
explorer Jacques Cartier, who discovered the 
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St Lawrence for white men in 1536, never 
had more than a hazy idea of the waterway 
empire which he claimed for France. He 
thought he had reached China and so he 
named a series of rapids Lachine. But the 
brave Frenchmen who followed in later gen¬ 
erations—Champlain, Radisson, Joliet, Mar¬ 
quette among them—saw the advantages 
more clearly Three centuries ago they per¬ 
suaded the French Government to build 
canals and deepen the stream around La- 
chine and International rapids The result 
was a passageway 2 feet deep. That was 
enough to float the long canoes around the 
tuibulent river rapids 

After Canada joined the British Common¬ 
wealth, the sea-mmded Canadians and Eng¬ 
lishmen realized the waterway’s value more 
fully The canals were deepened and wid¬ 
ened, and the locks expanded. From the 
1850’s to the 1870’s, the new fast rising cities 
of the Great Lakes sent to Europe hundreds 
of vessels loaded with Midwest grain, lum¬ 
ber, leather, and foods. Then that trade fell 
off as the railroads provided faster service 
to the east coast 

But the dream of a waterway for ocean 
craft never died From the 1830’s on, Ca¬ 
nadian politicians and publicists agitated 
for it in pamphlets and speeches. In 1902 
American and British leaders were proposing 
conferences to work it out In 1913 a long 
step was taken when the United States Sen¬ 
ate unanimously approved the resolution of 
Senator Townsend, of Michigan, requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain with the view to securing an 
international agreement for cooperative im¬ 
provement of navigation in the boundary 
waters of the United States and Canada. The 
movement has grown year by year. Confer¬ 
ences have been held, agreements have been 
reached, and every President from Woodrow 
Wilson to Harry Truman has advocated such 
a project. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, is an open supporter, even though the 
railroad and navigation interests of his own 
State are opposed. The issue comes up per¬ 
ennially in Congress. The Senate has ap¬ 
proved the job by a majority, but the neces¬ 
sary two-thirds approval has been lacking. 

It was recognized that 1960, with its elec¬ 
tions, could see no furthering of the plan. 
But the Great Lakes harbor officials and 
Canadian friends of a deeper waterway have 
high hopes that 1951 may see definite action. 
Patriotic organizations of all sections of the 
United States are lining up behind it The 
Fraternal Order of Eagles is one which is ad¬ 
vocating the project. 

Nature already has given the two nations 
96 percent of the 2,400-mile waterway which 
could accommodate ocean-going vessels. 
And man already has contributed two vital 
improvements. The MacArthur locks at 
Sault Ste, Marie, between Michigan and On¬ 
tario, were built in 1942 at a cost of $9,000,000. 
The Canadians have supplied the invaluable 
Welland Canal, which can carry heavy ships 
over the 326-foot drop from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario. The Canadians have worked for 
over a century to circumvent that enormous 
drop represented by Niagara Palls. The 
fourth Welland Canal was undertaken in 
1913, and 18 years later it was officially 
opened after $160,000,000 had been spent. 
The locks which lift and lower ocean ships 
are among the biggest anywhere. They are 
820 feet long, 80 feet wide and 30 feet deep. 
A ship can go through the entire series of 8 
locks in less than 6 hours, as compared with 
the 18 hours for the old canal. 

The chief bottleneck in the Lakes-to-ocean 
waterway now occurs In the 113 miles of the 
St. Lawrence between Montreal and Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y, The series of rapids here is by¬ 
passed by canals and relatively small locks, 
which cannot accommodate the large ocean¬ 
going ships. These locks are 260 feet long 
and 14 feet deep. Not much' has been done 
to modernize them since the 1880’s. Ships 


of about 3,000 tons can now go through. 
The advocates of the seaway declare that 
locks of 800 feet length and 27 feet depth are 
necessary to take care of 10 , 000 -ton vessels. 

No one denies that the improvement be¬ 
tween Ogdensburg and Montreal would mean 
a huge and expensive task. It would cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars for each na¬ 
tion About 20,000 men would be needed for 
4 years of work, it has been estimated. And 
from the dozens of giant turbines in the 
completed job, millions of horsepower of 
electric energy would be available for the 
farms and home and industries of the North¬ 
eastern States and neighboring provinces. 

It IS a shameless inju'^’tice that this proj¬ 
ect was not carried out years ago, declares 
Senator Geoece D. Aiken, of Vermont, one 
of the leading supporters of the seaway. He 
and the other backers say that it would 
carry more shipping than the Suez or Pan¬ 
ama Canals and would bring the benefits of 
low-cost transportation to more than 50,- 
000,000 Americans of the Middle West—one- 
third of the Nation. The cities of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve¬ 
land, Buffalo, and others on the Great 
Lakes would be busy ocean ports. The 
strong currents of the St Lawrence could 
generate several times the electricity of even 
a giant dam such as the Russian Dnieper. 
New York State and New England States 
and Canadian Provinces would each save 
millions of dollars on electricity bills a year, 
we are told. 

The electne-power interests, the coal and 
railroad and ocean groups have opposed the 
project out of mere selfishness, the serway 
advocates declare. 

In the interest of fair play, let ns look at 
the arguments presented by the Association 
of American Railroads. This group asserts 
that the benefits from such a project have 
been highly exaggerated in view of the im¬ 
mense cost. “The channel would have no 
real resemblance to the vision of a great 
natural deep-water channel conjured up by 
the term ‘seaway’,” the railroad men say. 

“During virtually half the year no ship 
can enter or leave the St. Lawrence on ac¬ 
count of ice,” the railroad spokesmen argue. 
The friends of the seaway answer that the 
seaway would be operable about 81/2 months 
each year, because vessels could start their 
sailings from Europe several weeks in ad¬ 
vance of the movement of the ice out of the 
St. Lawrence River. Normally the river is 
open from April into December. “An 8 - 
month season has not spoiled the develop¬ 
ment of Great Lakes transportation, which 
is the cheapest transportation known in the 
world,” Great Lakes harbor leaders claim. 

Who would pay for this costly digging job? 
The railroad men argue that the treasuries 
and ultimately the taxpayers of the United 
States and Canada would foot a bill of hun¬ 
dreds of millions or possibly more than a 
billion. Friends of the seaway reply that 
the legislation before Congress calls for pay¬ 
ment by a reasonable system of ship tonnage 
tolls to be worked out by the two nations. 

In the last few years, the seaway’s value 
to the defense of Canada and the United 
States is stressed more and more. Generals 
Marshall and Eisenhower and other military 
leaders have urged the project. The cities 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are more 
vulnerable to attack. American success in 
any future emergency may depend, more 
than before, upon better access to the ma¬ 
chinery and food produced in the Middle 
West. 

The seaway friends also point out that 
the Second World War cut heavily into the 
Nation's natural resources, iron, petroleum, 
and lumber. In future efforts to rearm. It 
may be necessary to import such raw ma¬ 
terials from friendly foreign nations. The 
seaway, If in use, could carry huge volumes 
of the supplies to the Middle West in¬ 
dustries. 


“Two World Wars have been fought and a 
great peacetime economy has baen built 
largely on the iron ore reserves of the MesPbi 
range in northern Minnesota,” Norman W. 
Foy of the Republic Steel Corporation says, 
“But we cannot fight a third world war and 
we cannot indefinitely expand our peacetime 
production with Mesabi ore. There will 
come a year, not far away, when Mesabi ore 
output will fall short of meeting the needs 
of our industries on the Great Lakes ” 

American steel companies now control rich 
ore deposits in Venezuela, Liberia (Africa), 
and Labrador “The Labrador ores can be 
used efficiently only if the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way is built,” he asserts. “Labrador ore 
brought to the river by rail and thence 
through the St. Lawrence to inland steel 
mills would insure—as nearly as anything 
can be insured in wartime—a steady supply 
of ore such as we had while fighting World 
War II.” Incidentally, little Venezuela is 
building a seaway for its ore. 

The St. Lawrence seaway issue, obviously, 
is bigger than any single industry or any 
single region. Our entire continent and 
hemisphere are wrapped up in it. 


The Case Agaiast Acheson 
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IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the mail which I am receiving indicates 
that the people are not only indignant 
but infuriated over the communistic 
game which Secretary Acheson has been 
playing with the Communists. There is 
overwhelming evidence to show that our 
boys have fought, bled, and died as a re¬ 
sult of the coddling and appeasement of 
the Communists by Secretary Acheson. 

A very revealing article has just ap¬ 
peared in the Freeman under date of 
December 11, 1950, which states chrono¬ 
logically some of the charges brought 
against Secretary Acheson as they have 
appeared in congressional speeches and 
in the public prints. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the article to 
which I have referred as part of my re¬ 
marks : 

The Case Against Acheson 

The diplomatic fiction that the war In 
Korea was a small local affair has been de¬ 
molished by open Chinese aggression which 
threatens disaster to General MacArthur’s 
forces. And Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has at last discovered a fact which has been 
common knowledge outside the never-never 
land of American diplomacy: that the ag¬ 
gressor behind the Chinese Communist is 
Soviet Russia. 

So now it can be told: We defeated the 
puppet of a puppet in Korea: we are now 
fighting the puppet; and in both cases the 
real enemy has been the puppeteer, who of 
course is Stalin, 

“Pardon my firmness,” the Secretary of 
State was saying in effect on November 29, 
in a broadcast speech which sounded as If it 
had been written in a secohd-hand clich 6 
factory. He spoke at a moment when Ameri¬ 
can boys were dying, when the American 
Army was facing annihilation, and when 
General MacArthur .urgently needed author¬ 
ization to aid his imperiled forces by bombing 
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Installations and troop concentrations loe- 
liind tHe Mancliurian border. Tbe general 
conld wait; American diplomats at Lake Snc- 
cass would continue to argue with the 
Chinese Communists over who slapped whom, 
while Mr. Acheson warned the fathers and 
mothers of the dying that Communist 
China’s brazen act holds grave danger for the 
peace of the world. One might think the 
Secretary regarded the full-scale war in Korea 
as just another local skirmish, 

Mr Acheson’s speech of November 29, made 
at a time when swift action to support Mac- 
Arthur was desperately urgent, was com¬ 
pletely silent on this urgency. It sounds 
like a filibustering speech calculated to di¬ 
vert the attention of the American people 
and the world from the military paralysis 
due to UN inaction. 

Has there been any basic change in Ameri¬ 
can far-eastern policy, all Mr. Acheson’s bold 
cliches notwithstanding? Or are there still, 
between his statements of defiance, hints 
of further appeasement? 

As long ago as the autumn of 1944, the 
man who now admits that Soviet Russia is 
out to conquer the world had become the 
head of the pro-Russian group in the State 
Department. Former Assistant Secretary 
Adolf A Berle testified to this fact before 
the Committee on XJn-American Activities on 
August 30, 1948, as follows: 

“As 1 tbiriir many people know, in the fall 
of 1944 there was a difference of opinion in 
the State Department. I felt that the Rus¬ 
sians were not going to be sympathetic and 
cooperative. Victory was then assured, 
though not complete, and. the intelligence 
reports which were in my charge, among 
other things, indicated a very aggressive pol¬ 
icy not at all in line with the kind of cooper¬ 
ation everyone was hoping for, and I was 
pressing for a pretty clean-cut show-down 
then when our position was strongest. * * * 
The opposite group in. the State Department 
was largely * * * Mr. Acheson’s group, of 
course, with Mr. Hiss as his principal aid in 
the matter. I got trimmed in that fight and, 
as a result, went to Brazil, and that ended 
my diplomatic career.” 

The opposite group went on to get many 
another good and patriotic American in the 
Department, while Mr. Acheson’s principal 
aide, Alger Hiss, went on from one important 
post to another until he became the organ¬ 
izer of the San Francisco Conference to set 
up the United Nations, and one of President 
Roosevelt’s chief advisers at the fatal Yalta 
Conference. 

They got Under Secretary Joseph Grew, 
who resigned in the summer of 1945 and 
wss Imme'ilately succeeded by Dean Acheson. 
\7h^n Patrick Hurley returned from China 
m November to demand dismissal of the pro- 
Communist State Department men in China 
who v/ere turning over his secret messages to 
Moscow, it was the Ambassador’s resignation 
that was accepted. The pro-Oommunists 
stryed, and Dean Acheson sat down with 
Gen. George Marshall to write the instruc¬ 
tions to bring about a Kuomintang-Commu¬ 
nist coalition government In China—^instruc¬ 
tions which Marshall vainly followed for a 
year. 

' By Octpbex 7 of 1946 the Daily Worker, 
whose Wa^ington correspondent on June 7 
had called Acheson one of the most for¬ 
ward-looking men in the State Department, 
chortled In its Joy: 

^’With the assistant to Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State James C. Dunn, Eugene Doo- 
man, who was chairman of SWIKK, the pow¬ 
erful interdepartmental committee repre¬ 
senting State, War, and Navy, and former 
Acting Secretary Joseph Grew out, the forces 
In the State Department which were rela¬ 
tively anti-imperialist were strengthened.” 

And the Daily Worker’s uptown echo, PM, 
declared that “What the Government seeks 
now is to develop a diplomacy based on bet¬ 
ter appreciation of what the Soviet wants,’* 


’That was what the Government developed, 
and that is what the Government has con¬ 
tinued in the Far East down to the present 
debacle. 

When Acheson, after 2 years at his private 
law practice, returned to the Department as 
Secretary m January 1949 he was sold to the 
American people as representing continuity 
in foreign policy. Precisely because this was 
true, those who realized that our foreign 
policy pointed to disaster were dismayed by 
the appointment There was also objection 
from those who felt that it would be unbe¬ 
coming, to say the least, for a man whose law 
firm was registered with the Department as 
representing several foreign governments to 
foe dealing with those governments as Sec¬ 
retary of State. But the main objections 
were based on Acheson’s previous record in 
the Department. 

Since that time Acheson’s completion of 
the China sellout, his publication of the 
infamous Government white paper white¬ 
washing the Department’s Red China record, 
his public denunciations of Chiang Kai-shek, 
his appointment of Philip Jessup and Dean 
Rusk as makers of Far East policy, his pro¬ 
posals—after having virtually turned Asia 
over to communism—that we pour money 
and arms into any borderland Korea where 
Stalin might choose to have his puppets at¬ 
tack, his public and official declaration that 
he would not turn his back on the con¬ 
victed perjurer Alger Hiss—all these actions 
had aroused great public uneasiness even 
before the Korean adventure, and had 
prompted two Democratic i^islatures (Texas 
ft-nrt Mississippi), and various other organi¬ 
zations and individuals to call for the Sec¬ 
retary’s dismissal. 

Some of the charges bjuught against him 
are here briefiy summarized from congres¬ 
sional speeches and the public prints 

1. He has been the chief architect of the 
policy which has brought us, m 5 years, from 
the unconditional victories of 1945, and sole 
possession of the atom bomb, to the verge 
of national rum. 

2. Under his guidance, we acquiesced In 
the conquest of one-third of the world by 
Communist imperialism. 

3. He and his clique encouraged a weak 
Communist rebellion m China, armed and di¬ 
rected by Russia, to take over the heartland, 
or key to all Asia; today, in consequence, 
Americans are dying for a toehold in Korea, 
a peninsula attached to the China Mr. 
Acheson’s Department helped to push into 
Russia’s arms. 

4. On July 31, 1946, Mr. Acheson wrote to 

Alfred Kohlberg, of New York, a letter which 
was published in which he said: “General 
Marshall * * * is exerting every effort to 

fulfill the American Government’s desires by 
bringing the two major Chinese political fac¬ 
tions peacefully together to form a united 
and repi-esentative government.” 

5. After the le^timate government of 
China had been forced to flee to Formosa. 
Secretary Acheson recommended abandon¬ 
ment of that island- His Depcartment, on 
December 23, 1949, sent out secret instruc¬ 
tions to all diplomatic and consular person¬ 
nel to promote the view that Formosa was 
doomed and expendable, 

6. Before the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, on March 20, 1947, Mr, Acheson said 
there was no danger of a Communist defeat 
of Chiang Kai-shek. In his letter to the 
President of July 80, 1949, prefacing the 
WMte Book, he says that “no amount of aid 
could have saved Chiang.” These state¬ 
ments am typical of the quality of Acheson’s 
statesmanship. 

7. On August 24, 1949, in answer to Con¬ 
gressman Walter H. Jui®, of Minnesota, Mr- 
Acheson denied that Vice President Wallace 
had made a written report to Presidmt 
Roosevelt on his return from China in 1'944- 
Since then, Mr. Wallace laas released portions 
of two such reports. 


8. In Issuing the white paper on China, 
on August 5, 1949, Acheson declared that ail 
important documents were included. Twelve 
cables called for by Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley when testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1945, were 
omitted and are still secret. 

9. He has approved the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist demands for hostages to guarantee Amer¬ 
icans leaving Red China 

10. He paid Communist China to get Con¬ 
sul General Angus Ward out, and then only 
after a newspaper campaign had aroused 
public opinion. 

11. Under questioning by a Senate com¬ 
mittee before his confirmation as Under Sec¬ 
retary of State m 1945, Acheson stated that 
Russia should have a share in the adminis¬ 
tration of Japan. 

12 He sponsored the Hiss brothers unre¬ 
servedly to Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle, to whom Whittaker Chambers 
had mentioned them as Soviet agents. In 
1946 he used his influence with the FBI to 
save Alger Hiss; he publicly and officially re¬ 
fused to turn his back on AJger Hiss after 
20 jurors had found him guilty of perjury 
about espionage, 

13. He acted as counsel for Lauchlm Cur¬ 
rie, former administrative assistant to Presi¬ 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, when Currie 
appeared before a congressional committee, 
charged by both Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley with having aided their 
espionage network. 

14. On April 18, 1947, without investiga¬ 
tion, he cleared John Carter Vincent, chief 
of the vitally important Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department, of charges of pro- 
communism filed by a United States Senator. 
In his letter he professed complete ignorance 
of official published Communist programs for 
world-wide conquest, especially in the Far 
East. 

15. Acheson headed the American delega¬ 
tion in the formation of UNRRA, where he 
insisted on the veto to please Russia, and 
according to former Polish Ambassador Jan 
Ciechanowski, steadily supported all Soviet 
demands. Thus he rendered the United 
States impotent to control or investigate 
UNRRA, although this country supplied the 
overwhelming bulk of its funds. 

16. As head of the State Department unit 
arranging for the Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence, Acheson secured the appointment of 
Alger Hiss as Director of the Division of 
International Security in charge of American 
preparations for the UN, as adviser to Secre¬ 
tary iStettinius and President Roosevelt at 
Yalta, and as fii'st Secretary General of the 
UN. 

17. On July 20, 1946 ( Coiwkessional Rec¬ 
ord, p- 9714), Mr Acheson stated that there 
were no Communists in the State Depart¬ 
ment, and that only one had been fired for 
that reason. The first statement proved to 
be untrue. 

18. In spite of documented charges of soft¬ 
ness toward oommuDLiam against Ambassador 
Philip J-^sup, Mr. Acheson has made him 
top American foreign policy adviser both in 
Europe and Asia. 

19. Speaking In welcome to the “Red Dean” 
of Canterbury at Madison Square Garden, 
November 14, 194S, Under Secretary of State 
Acheson said: 

“Never in the past has there been any 
place on the globe where the vital interests 
of the American and Russian peoples have 
clashed or even been antagonistic—and there 
is no objective reason to suppose that there 
should * * be such a place. ♦ 

We und^tand and agree with them that 
to have fideadiy governments along her 
borders Is essential both for the security of 
the Soviet Union and for the peace of the 
world.” 

20. Acheson recognized Tito’s Communist 
government of Yugoslavia on December 22, 
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1945, Without demanding the free elections 
provided for at Yalta. 

21. Against the advice of Ambassador 
Arthur Bliss Lane in 1946, Mr. Acheson ap¬ 
proved a loan of $90,000,000 to Communist 
Poland, then represented by Donald Hiss of 
the Acheson law firm. 

22. The Lilienthal Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mittee was appointed in October 1946, on 
Acheson’s recommendation, without the 
knowledge of his superior, Secretary of State 
Byrnes, or of Bernard Baruch, who headed 
our Atomic Commission to the UN. 

23 Acheson fronted for the Acheson- 
Lilienthal atomic energy report, which pro¬ 
posed turning over atomic secrets to Russia 
on promise of peaceful uses, but without in¬ 
spection. 

24. On May 1, 1946, Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson announced that invitations to 
attend the Bikini A-bomb tests on July 1 
had been extended to the Soviet Government. 

25. On December 16, 1945, Under Secre¬ 
tary Acheson -eceived Juan Negrin, head of 
the Communist group of Spanish loyalists. 
He refused to receive Fernando de los Rios, 
head of the anti-Commumst group. Four 
days later he received Milton Wolff, com¬ 
mander of the subversive Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade and Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
and promised them, according to the Daily 
Worker, to intervene with Franco on behalf 
of two condemned Communists. 

26. Everybody except Mr. Acheson has 
known all along that the Communist forces 
ill China and North Korea were armed and 
directed by Russia; that American prisoners 
are executed by order of Russia, exactly as 
Polish prisoners were executed in the Katyn 
Forest. Yet Mr. Acheson permitted Chinese 
Communist delegates to accuse this country 
of aggression in Formosa while American sol¬ 
diers were still waiting for permission to fight 
the enemy with all means at MacArthur’s 
command. 

It must be said that President Truman, In 
approving and defending the policy and be¬ 
havior of the ruling State Department clique, 
has made himself ultimately responsible for 
them, for the policy, and for the debacle to 
which it has led. It is also true that his re¬ 
sponsibility is shared by a majority in Con¬ 
gress, and by a large majority of the news¬ 
papers. Those who have not protested 
against the errors which have resulted in 
the enslavement of one-third of the world 
and the terrorization of the rest of it, must 
share in the responsibility for those errors. 


The President’s Message 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Julius Applebaum, president of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, which ap¬ 
peared in the October issue of the Brook¬ 
lyn Barrister: 

The President’s Message 
(By Julius Applebaum) 

In writing this Presidential message, the 
problem is choice rather than lack of 
subjects. 

WAR DUTIES 

That people of thought and stability the 
world over are deeply concerned with the 
Imminence of global war is a sad commen¬ 


tary on civilization. Some contend that it 
is useless or too late to review the past and 
determine who and what forces are at fault 
for the failures or betrayals resulting in the 
present condition. I do not subscribe to 
such view. I firmly believe that we cannot 
save the Nation and the world’s future gen¬ 
erations from destruction unless we avoid 
the betrayals and the failures of the past and 
unless we adopt and adhere to sound and 
just principles in the future. It is in that 
respect that the bar owes a sacred duty. 
Whether its voice in the past was not suffi¬ 
ciently heard or whether its voice was not 
sufficiently loud and courageous, is still to be 
determined. 

Since peace and order in the world are 
essentially based on agreement and law, the 
lawyers are best equipped and primarily re¬ 
sponsible for proper guidance. There never 
was a time when there was greater need for 
a courageous bar to rise above petty political 
considerations or affiliations to its full re¬ 
sponsibility to the Nation and to the world. 

A great statesman’s view 

Some years ago, I was at the office of a man 
whose services to the people of this State and 
of this Nation are a matter of history. Dur¬ 
ing the last two decades and throughout the 
world, regret has steadily mounted that this 
Nation had not made more use of his extraor¬ 
dinary ability as executive and statesman, 
his fine, native intelligence, his unswerving 
truthfulness, and his unquestioned honesty. 
During a respite from our business confer¬ 
ence, we chatted on extraneous subjects. He 
knew of my interest m improving the judi¬ 
cial system and the judiciary. He said to 
me: “Applebaum, the curse of the judiciary 
is the practice of frequently picking men for 
the bench not because they are outstanding, 
qualified lawyers but because the leaders 
want an Irish Catholic, a Jew, a Protestant, 
an Italian, or a Pole to round out the ticket 
for political expediency.” I agreed with him. 

The place. Empire State Building. 

The man. Alfred E. Smith. 

What applies to the judiciary applies with 
almost equal force to every other office of 
Government. Good government and the 
people suffer either when there is discrim¬ 
ination against a qualified man by reason of 
his race or religion or when the selection of 
a man is made solely because of his race or 
religion. The latter selection is no compli¬ 
ment to the man or to his race or religion. 
Moreover, if votes of citizens of any race or 
religion can be procured or purchased by 
naming an unqualified member of their 
group to appease or to please them they 
demonstrate that they are not qualified for 
American citizenship. Such practice should 
be fought with equal vigor as discrimination. 
Both are un-American—^both destructive of 
our Government and institutions. Lawyers 
can and should condemn both practices. 

TWO FOUL BLOWS 

Throughout its history, our court of ap¬ 
peals has maintained the finest judicial tra¬ 
dition and has been held in the highest 
esteem throughout the country by bench 
and bar. One of the foremost qualities has 
always been the total absence of cliques or 
blocs among its members, a characteristic 
that has been destructive of high reputation 
elsewhere. 

Within the past week of this writing, two 
foul blows were struck at the court of appeals. 

First. When the name of one of its dis¬ 
tinguished members was suggested for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination, one 
Louis Hollander, purporting to speak for the 
CIO Political Action Committee, made the 
statement that that jurist’s record showed 
antilataor and racial basis. Mr. Holland¬ 
er’s statement was shocking and baseless. 

Second. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s ref¬ 
erence to and his own comments on the Hol¬ 
lander attack in his, the Governor’s, public 
announcement stating the reasons why he 


would be a candidate for reelection, was an 
act of statesmanship of very low quality. 

I say that the attack was upon the court 
rather than upon the jurist in question, for 
he, by a life devoted to high ideals and to 
able and honorable public service, had im¬ 
munized himself from such petty attack. 
Prejudice or bias against labor or against 
any group or against any race or religion is 
foreign to his character and to the life he 
has lived 


Spain’s Repudiation of Communism 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following inspiring address of the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D., Archbishop of Boston, to ofiScers 
and leaders of the Holy Name Society, 
on Sunday, December 3, 1950: 

Each year at this time I meet with you so 
that we may take stock of the past and make 
our piayerful plans for the future. 

This year we meet under particularly 
sobering circumstances. When last we 
assembled I begged you to pray for the 
church. I pointed out to you some of her 
enemies’ designs upon her welfare here in 
America. You will remember that I quoted to 
you the drunken, but very ominous attack 
made upon the church by a national radio 
commentator and I pointed out the relation¬ 
ship of his drunken talk to the sober cam¬ 
paign against Catholic schools, Catholic char¬ 
ities, organized Catholic life of every kind as 
of this time a year ago. I asked you to pray 
for the church. 

Today I ask you to pray for America. We 
may well doubt whether she has ever been in 
greater need of prayers at home and of friends 
abroad than she is this week. The common 
people of America, by their charitable efforts, 
their travels, their letters, gifts, and good 
deeds of every kind, have done everything 
possible to make friends for us in Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere. Organized efforts by the 
Government have been directed toward the 
same end, particularly through gigantic relief 
programs and constructive measures like the 
Marshall plan. 

But some diplomats have diminished the 
effectiveness of these efforts by the manner In 
which they have seemed willing to use these 
means of influencing friends in order also 
to alienate friends and to create enemies. 
We must pray that our leaders, finally awak¬ 
ened to the dangers in which our Nation 
stands, will put an end to this foolhardiness 
and make the friends we badly need among 
people who have long desired to be our 
friends. 

I refer particularly to nations like Spain 
and Portugal. It is an appalling piece of 
hypocrisy which talks of relief to starving 
Yugoslavia and yet seeks to starve Spain. It 
is contemptible politics, contemptible 
morality, contemptible diplomacy, and, at 
the moment, contemptible patriotism, to 
subsidize the Communist regime of Tito 
and to refuse the hand of friendship to the 
one nation in Europe which has been re¬ 
sisting communism for 20 solid years, years 
during which some of our leaders were ready 
and willing to appease the Reds. 

I have never made any public pronounce¬ 
ment of any kind concerning Spain. Peo¬ 
ple who have spoken up in tribute to the 
Spanish people’s heroic overthrow of the 
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Communist conspiracy have "been labeled 
Fascists, reactionaries, and enemies of hu¬ 
man freedom. Kama calling of that kind is 
not as common, or at least not as public as 
it used to he before the Reds embarrassed 
their sympathizers here in America. The 
critics of Spam and the friends of commu¬ 
nism have grov/n more cautious for reasons 
vvhich are shrieked in the headlines this 
week. We would be fools, however, foolish 
citisens and foolish Catholics, if we sup¬ 
posed they have changed their minds 

Communists and Communist sympathiz¬ 
ers never change their minds. They change 
them line, they change their tactics, they 
change their addresses, they change them 
names, they change then* countries and 
their contacts, but they never change their 
minds. 

They are seeking now in America what 
they sought m Korea a year ago, in China 
2 years ago, in Hungary 3 years ago, in 
Yugoslavia before that, and what they suc¬ 
cessfully obtained in all these places, some¬ 
times with our help or connivance. It is 
the same thing that they sought in Spain 
15 years ago and which the Spanish people 
flatly refused to give them. For that re¬ 
fusal Spain has been paying ever since 

One would not mind if the reprisal 
against Spain had merely come from those 
who admit that they sought the destruc¬ 
tion of Spain, from acknowledged Commu¬ 
nists and Red sympathizers. But the repris¬ 
als have been directed against the Spanish 
people and ai'e directed to this very day by 
men who claim that they speak for us, for 
America and for democracy. 

The reprisals against the Spanish people 
have taken many forms—the positive form 
of constant repetition of lies about Spain 
by men in high places and low; the sys¬ 
tematic spread through the liberal press, 
some non-Catholic pulpits, and certain lec¬ 
ture halls of the Communist propaganda 
concerning Spam. The reprisal has also 
taken the negative form of a cold-blooded, 
calculated effort to freeze the Spanish peo¬ 
ple out of organized society; to ignore their 
contributions to the security of the West¬ 
ern World; to deny their right to be heard 
and to be helped; to starve them mto the 
repudiation of the Government forced upon 
them by the same international commu¬ 
nism which is now forcing upon us days of 
frenzied planning and nights of tortured 
sleep. For it is no longer Spaniards, but 
Americans who are being blown to bits as 
part of the plan first made clear In Madrid, 
Barcelona, and the Austrias 15 years ago. 

The gesture to offer token help to Spain 
recently made by the Congress is a tardy rec¬ 
ognition of our debt to Spain, but it is a 
welcome one. If we have so many millions 
of dollars and tons of supplies to give to Tito, 
whose men shot American soldiers, whose 
“kangaroo” courts have outraged the spiritual 
brethren of millions of American people, 
whose orators have slandered American 
ideals and policies, then surely It is proper 
that we aid the Spanish people. They first 
bore the brunt of the savagery we are now 
beginning to taste In the Far East. They first 
sounded the alarm we are now attempting to 
echo. They gave their blood, their valor, and 
all else iiheiy had to fight back an enemy 
whose existence we denied until he turned 
on us. 

We are told that we must help the Com¬ 
munists of Yugoslavia because they are defy¬ 
ing the savage threat of Soviet imperialists. 
We might, therefore, conclude that we should 
even more gladly help those non-Oommunists 
who have not mer^y defied but have de¬ 
feated the savage threat of the same Impe¬ 
rialists within the borders of S^n. 

We are told that it is in our Hatdon's In¬ 
terest to keep Soviet power out of one of 
Eurq^'s most strategic areas. We might, 
thereforefc conclude that we should help even 
more a nation which has been the object of 


Soviet designs against all the European pen¬ 
insula, the first nation m which an armed 
effort to establish Soviet power was made and 
successfully frustrated 

■We are told that the continued independ¬ 
ence of Yugoslavia is of great importance to 
the security of the United Nations and to its 
partners m the common defense against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. We might, there¬ 
fore, conclude that the same is true of the 
continued independence of Spam, the first 
nation the Soviet attempted to subjugate. 

Y/e are told that aid to Yugoslavia is a part 
of orr effort to educate those parts of the 
world still hovering between democracy and 
communism concerning the e\ils of the latter 
and the merits of our system of government. 
In the case of the Spanish people that work 
of education is more than half done They 
are the one people in Europe who do not need 
to be told the evils of communism. There is 
not a single town in all Spain; there is 
not a single famUy, not one, m all Spain 
which has not learned this lesson in the 
bloody school of Communist violence. There 
IS not a single town in all Spain which 
hasn’t tasted what communism has to offer. 
There is not a single diocese which does not 
have its list of martyred priests, nuns, and 
devoted laity. If our relief programs have 
for their partial purpose to provide educa¬ 
tion against communism, than the Span¬ 
iards have qualified for their place among our 
disciples—and their qualifications have been 
increased, not diminished, by the lies told 
about them here in America and among the 
United Nations during the past 15 years- 

There must be very few people left who 
do not now realize who started these lies 
and who has kept them going and why. We 
may well thank God, as Catholics and as 
Americans, that the tide is beginning to turn 
and that we now may hear the truth about 
Spain; the truth about what Spain suffered 
fiom communism; the truth about what 
Spain did to prevent the spread of commu¬ 
nism; the truth about what Spain can still 
do to prevent the spread of communism; 
that truth about Spain’s place in Christen¬ 
dom and Spain’s place m the Western World. 

It may now be possible, at long last, to 
Inquire and publicize the truth about Spain 
as told by our American Ambassador there 
during the recent war. Prof. Carleton Hayes. 
His book Mission to Spain received a sys¬ 
tematic soft-pedalling from the fellow trav¬ 
elers and Red sympathizers who were so 
much more powerful when it was first pub¬ 
lished than they are now—^thanks to the per¬ 
sistent, patient patriotism of men like Tom 
Murphy and those who have exposed the 
friends of communism in the Government 
burea t, in the entertainment world, the 
publishing field, education and social circles, 
and political action. 

We are told that even though Tito tramples 
both faith and freedom under foot, still we 
should give him aid since, as Christians, we 
are bound to love even our enemies. This 
kind of talk always reminds us of the warn¬ 
ing of the poet that the Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. It is true that 
Christians are commanded to love their ene¬ 
mies, But that commandment does not re¬ 
quire them to treat their friends with con¬ 
tempt; to starve their neighbors merely 
because they are not enemies; or to turn 
friends into enemies so that they may be 
eligible for our affection and aid. 

If moral or humanitarian consideration 
require that we forgive Tito, then they cer¬ 
tainly require that we forgive Spain what¬ 
ever fancied case against the Spanish people 
we are told exists. They also require that we 
welcome Spain, a tried and tested foe of 
communism, a proven friend of Christendom, 
into whatever alliances of mutual benefit are 
being concocted In the present effort to turn 
back the tide of communism. 

Certainly we are bound to make friends 
with our enemies; but no less certainly we 


are bound to make friends of our friends; to 
build on whatever foundations for friend¬ 
ship may exist; to pay due tribute to those 
who have proved tliemselves our friends by 
suffering at the hands of enemies who were 
practicing to turn on us. 

I hope that you men will express your 
American and Christian satisfaction with the 
actions of those representatives v;ho have 
helped make possiols aid to Spain. I hope 
you Will make clear to those who seek to 
prevent aid to Spam that their line is v/ear- 
iiig thin, and that those who know v/here 
the real evil lies in the world at the moment 
are weary of that line, weary unto death. 

So, too, the mask is off in China, and for 
that, too, we should be grimly grateful. 'VVe 
shall hear less talk about agrrrian reform¬ 
ers in China, now that the agrarxan reform¬ 
ers have beat their plowshares into swords 
with V7hich to Ela.y our sons and brothers. 
V/e shall hear less about agrarian reformers, 
but we must not forget who they were who 
tried to soil the agrarian reformers to us. 

Catholics and Americans, we have earned 
the right to be particularly indignant about 
what is happening in China. It is just a 
little less than 2 years ago that I spoke to 
a Holy Name Society communion breakfast 
In St. Bridget’s Parish, Sunday morning, 
January 9, 19-19. At that time I ventured to 
speak about China. The very people who 
are now telling us what scoundrels the Chi¬ 
nese Commuxunts have proved to be, were 
then telling us that non-Communist Chi¬ 
nese were scoundrels for not abdicating in 
favor of the Chinese Reds. 

At that time the representatives of free 
China were being forced out by the Red 
Fascist Chinese Communists—while we did 
and said little to prevent the destruction 
of free China and the rise of Communist 
China. "We used to be told: “Don’t get ex¬ 
cited about China. Wait and see. Red 
fascism may overrun China, but it can never 
beat China down.” Well, it did beat China 
down ♦ * * and we stood by and held 

its coat while it did the brutal job. We 
waited * « * and we have seen. We 

have seen what we now see. Having beat 
China down, it proposes to beat us down and 
all the world with us. 

At that time I begged your prayers for 
China. Speaking to the Holy Name Society 
that morning I said: “There is something 
very strange about the general moral paraly¬ 
sis and ominous silence in the face of what 
is happening in China. The apparent moral 
paralysis is preventmg any effective action 
in behalf of the free Chinese people and their 
legitimate government. The ominous silence 
bids fair to prevent public discussion of one 
of the most cynical, sinister, and dangerous 
developments in the march of Red imperial¬ 
ism across the prostrate forms of liberty- 
loving nations. Both the moral paralysis 
and the disturbing silence about what is 
happening in China flows from a dangerous 
form of defeatism, a defeatism on the part 
of our leadership which will cost China dearly 
in the next few months and for which Amer¬ 
ica herself will have to pay an appalling 
price both at home and abroad before the 
final chapter of Red fascism has been 
written.” 

The prophecy has been fulfilled with sick¬ 
ening speed. At that time I asserted that 
as Catholics and as Americans we should lift 
our voices and cry out in protest against the 
general indifference to the fate of China. 
I said that we should demand clear com¬ 
mitments, honest reports, a policy of realism 
In the face of what was happening to faith 
and to freedom in China. Millions of people 
all over America felt the same way. 

They were told that free China would have 
to come to terms with the Communist rebels. 
They were told to forget what no one should 
ever forget, namely, that wherever you find 
a Communist you find a spy, and. wherever 
you have a spy, you have a traitor. We were 
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told that China should invite Imo^ traitors 
and avowed spies in Its government, and do 
this as the price of retaining the loyalty and 
support of our part of the world. 

At that time an honorable policy toward 
Chma would have been relatively easy. A 
free China was still possible. Three-fourths 
of China, outside of Manchuria, was still un¬ 
der the control of free China, The govern¬ 
ment of the free Chinese had been able to 
hold Its own for many years. With our help 
then, It could have held Its own Indefinitely. 

We were then fed lies about China by the 
same liberals and other friends of Bed fascism 
who were lying to us about Spain. Propa- 
canda against the leaders of free China re¬ 
ceived ftee rein m our forums, press, univer¬ 
sities, and other channels of public opinion. 
They were the lies we were told about Him- 
gary and the lies we were told about any 
other nations against which the Bed Fascists 
had designs. 

When we refused to help tree China we for¬ 
feited the friendship of Ood knows how many 
millions of people whom we helped drive to 
despair. The price Is now being paid in 
Korea. It fs a bitter price, bitter and bloody, 
but it will be cheap If It rips the mask once 
and for all from the face of hypocrisy, con¬ 
cerning who are and who are not the friends 
of our way of life. It may prevent our hav¬ 
ing to pay a like price in Europe as a result 
of refusal to retain and Increase the friend¬ 
ship of the Spanish people. 

When anyone tells you we should not aid 
Spain, find out where be stood 2 years ago 
on aid to China. Find out where he--or she, 
for that matter—stood on Cardinal Mlnd- 
szenty, Archbishop Steplnac, Poland, Greece. 
Find out where they stood on Tito. 

What Is the practical point of SU this? Axe 
we warmongers? Are we disloyal to our own 
leadership? Whoever makes such charges, 
knows he lies. We do not seek violence and 
we have never lifted our voices for war. But 
we do ask for equity, justice, and charity In 
the distribution of things which make lor 
peace. We never ask for revolution against 
constituted authority; we are the last ever 
to ask such things. But we do ask for real¬ 
ism in the policies of constituting authority 
toward those who are the agents of revolu¬ 
tion, the enemies of authority. We people 
have to pay as we have to pay when wars 
come. None have more sons than we. 
None lost so many In proportion. None have 
more motives, natural or supernatural, for 
seeking peace. 

You will remember with what resentment 
we Catholics used to read the accusations of 
the liberal press or hear the charges of Ik. 
Oxnam and others that we were attempting 
to foment a holy war against an Imaginary 
enemy In the east; that we were using reli¬ 
gion to gain political objectives when we pro¬ 
tested with all our power against the violence 
of the Red regimes; that we were putting 
property rights above human rights when we 
called upon our leaders of the world to pro¬ 
test against Communist aggression, brutal¬ 
ity. and administration by extermination. 

You wlU remember how that phrase ‘‘holy 
war** was oontlauaUy thrown in our faces. 

You win remember how Impotent we were 
to persuade our neighbors that the antl- 
Cathollc line was also antldemocratio be¬ 
cause it was pro-Goznmun)st. lb was hard 
to make people believe that then because 
those who made no secret of their antl- 
cathollclsm atlU pretended to have no real 
part with communism. They asserted that 
they were Socialists at most—agrarian re¬ 
formers, political liberals, social dreamers, 
kindly men. They were frank to say that 
they opposed oathoUolam, but they pretended 
that they were no less milUtantly opposed to 
communism. They used to shout—^thelr 
speeches of 8 and 4 years ago are still in 
the files of the public press—that It would 
be no escape from communism to fall Into 


the hands of Catholicism. They even as¬ 
serted that, in a Choice between the two, 
they would rather have communism. 

These people have, I repeat, changed their 
Ime a little lately. They have not, I repeat, 
changed their minds. They are still antl- 
Catholic and they lose no chance to prove 
It. They are still pro-Conunxinist, even 
when they are obliged to wait m silence the 
day when it will be safe agam to say so. 

Nor are they entirely silent about it The 
other day Bertrand Russell, who was awarded 
the Nobel prize, If you please, declared that 
the only thmg he hates on earth is the 
Catholic Church He then repeated the al¬ 
leged parallel between communism and Ca¬ 
tholicism which used to be drawn by Dr. Ox- 
nam. He made It perfectly clear that, as 
between the two, he preferred Red fascism. 

The exasperating part of all this is that 
such talk IS not considered anti-Communist, 
antidemocratic, or antl-Christian. As a 
matter of fact, most of those who Indulge 
m It pretend that it Is not even antl-Oatho- 
Hc. though it must be said of Mr, Bussell 
that he is not guilty of this particular hypoc¬ 
risy. He frankly proclaims that the Catholic 
Church la the only thmg on earth that he 
hates Do you think Nobel prizes would be 
awarded to people who said like things about 
Jews, Protestants, Quakers, Scientists, or 
other religious, racial, or like groups^ 

What must be our reaction to all this? 
The Catholic approach to the problem of or- 
ganizmg a peaceful world is now what It has 
always been, despite the verbal attacks of 
the anti-Oatholic or the violence of the 
Com m un i sts. It was restated effectively and 
beautifully by Monslgnor Sheen in the first 
Issue of a new publication called World Mis¬ 
sions. He pointed out how Catholic mis¬ 
sions are in great degree the home of hu¬ 
manity. One of the primary purposes of 
our foreign missions is to build not one 
world but rather one humanity, the one hu¬ 
manity which must exist before a united 
world is possible. One world is a political 
and economical concept. One humanity is 
a divine concept, something only Gtod's grace 
can achieve. Monslgnor Sheen put It well 
when he said, **The Catholic point of view is 
that humanity is made one, as a body is 
made one through a soul. When the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles, their 
discordant elements were fused into one 
body, and even one mind. The confusion 
of tongues was undone, and the poor di¬ 
vided speech which men had Inherited from 
Babers bricklayers now became one language 
and one mind. 

*'The purpose of the missions Is not to 
unite the world In one political system or 
to make other countries all believers In a 
'^articular form of democracy, but to allow 
them great political diversity with unity In 
spirit. When the early Church received the 
Pentecostal outpouring, her members shared 
their property In common. This was the 
creation of one economic VTorld, but the 
spirit was first. The Communists assume 
that If men share property, that therefore 
they are one In spirit The fallacy is to as¬ 
sume that 11 four men divide an apple, they 
become brothers. Bather the Catholic posi¬ 
tion is that If they are first made brothers 
In Christ, then they will share the apple. 
The Catholic who regards the Chinese and 
Japanese, and mdians, and others, as his 
potential brothers, will translate this aot of 
faith into positive mission aid, that they may 
become actual brothers in Christ, to the end 
that there may be one world because there 
Is one humanity." 

Catholic foreign missions are the greatest 
single spiritual ally to the cause of genuine 
democracy. Those who love the one, love 
the other. Those who hate the one, hate no 
less the other. It is no accident that even 
as we read In the daily press of the young 
men murdered for democracy, so we read m 
the letters from the mission fields of the 


brave boys and beautiful girls martyred for 
the foreign missions. The other day a Co- 
lumban father wrote: “We are receiving very 
bad news from Korea these days. A few 
weeks ago Father Garrlty found the body of 
Father Tony Collier. He had been shot to 
death on June 27. We have Just now been 
Instructed to say our masses for Monsignor 
Pat Brannan and Fathers Curran and O'Brien, 
who we must presume were put to death 
on September 26, though their bodies have 
not been recovered. This still leaves Mon¬ 
slgnor Tom Qumlan and four other priests 
still xmssing” 

The letter is typical. A year ago It would 
have been of interest to only us Catholics. 
Now all Amencans are beginnmg to get the 
point. 

Wherefore, this afternoon I join In the 
resolutions your committee presents to this 
assembly. But I ask that either by formal 
resolution or by Informal conviction you 
leave here umted m (1) Gratitude that at 
last token action has been taken to en¬ 
courage the Spanish people in their repudi¬ 
ation of communism; (2) satisfaction, not 
complacent, but realistic, that at last the 
mask 18 off in Chma, as it long has been 
In Spam; (3) recognition that the cause of 
Catholic missions deserves a first place In 
the prayers, interests, and loyalties of all 
Holy Name men. 

Men of the Holy Name Society: I repeat, 
pray for America. Pray for our President. 
Pray for his advisers, mihtary, diplomatic, 
and political Ete is faced Mth decisions 
such as few men In all recorded history have 
had to make. Pray that he will be God's 
Instrument, our President, and God's man. 


The Great Gerrymander of 1952 


EXTENSION OP REMLARKS 

ov 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF insw TOIK 

IN THE HODSE OP BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. EDWIN ARTECUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, today, from an unimpeachable 
source, to whom I swore secrecy, I got 
the real lowdown on the congressional 
reapportionment plan for 1952 in New 
York State. 

If this is true, and I am given to be¬ 
lieve it is, there is a sinister, yet influ¬ 
ential cabal in Albany, already at work, 
bent on carving up our Thirty-seventh 
Congressional District into little pieces 
and committing it to the political 
slaughterhouse. 

They vow to make dear old Broome 
County the insignificant tail of a tre¬ 
mendous new district which will stretch 
clear across the State almost to Buffalo. 

The Broome area, which contains the 
Triple Cities has become one of the most 
populous and important sections of up¬ 
state New York. It is unbelievable that 
those now conspiring in our State capital 
would go to such lengths as 1 will shortly 
describe to relegate our distinctive oom- 
munity to a second- or third-class cate¬ 
gory by placing Broome County at the 
extreme end of an elongated geograph¬ 
ical shape and leave us with no voice, no 
influence and nothing in common wltli 
distant and exotic subdivisions they will 
throw us into. 

Broome County is large enough and 
Important enough to compose a single 
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congressional district. Wxst should we 
fee compelled to bow to the whims, the 
prejudices, the jealousies of lesser areas 
200 miles distant just because caprice 
and double dealing are now uppermost 
in the minds of a certain Albany clique? 

I for one resent this insult and I am 
going to do everything within my power 
to stop it. I hope our State representa¬ 
tives will be able to peer behind the cur¬ 
tains of corruption and smash this plot 
before it gets anywhere. 

These wreckers should leave the 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District as 
it is, or nearly so, Broome and Che¬ 
nango, for instance, have more in com¬ 
mon than almost any two counties in the 
State, I should know, because I have 
enjoyed the great honor of representing 
them both for the past six terms in this 
House. 

Their real objective, of course, is to 
change Broome County from a center of 
civilization into a poMcal nonentity by 
putting her into this monstrous jumble 
of counties they hope to call a district. 
Actually, their present scheme would 
make the proposal half as big as the 
State itself. 

While I am not sufadently fortunate 
to be informed of the actual counties 
that will go into this crazy quilt, 1 do 
know they want to gerrymander us into 
an area which will encompass the home 
of another Member of Congress, and I 
have already heard him mentioned. 

My friends in Broome County will like¬ 
wise be interested in learning that some 
other counties of this proposed new 
pocket borough, of which Broome is the 
hind end, he in strange new territory 
which never has had and never wfll have 
aziything in common with the valley of 
fair play. 

The wiseacres will, of course, claim 
that 1 am being sectional in my com¬ 
plaint that Broome is to be made the tail 
of the kite instead of the center of the 
new djjstrict. If they do, I will freely 
admit It, 

But any fair-minded person and cer¬ 
tainly everybody from Broome County 
Will stoutly maintam that ours is too im-^ 
portant, too principal, and too large a 
section of the State of New York to bow 
to the petty desires of cabalistic carvers 
and submit to the humility they are forc¬ 
ing upon us. 

In short, I am strongly opposed to the 
radical departure from decency now 
prompting the plotters who want to 
gerrymander Broome County into politi¬ 
cal oblivion and cut up our present 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District 
into unreoognimhle strips of no man's 
land. 

Those who believe in our present sys¬ 
tem of representative government realize 
that to make our congressional districts 
any larger than they now are, renders 
our American system Impossible to prac¬ 
tice. It is physically out of the question 
for any one person to adequately repre¬ 
sent more than the present number of 
people in the average bailiwidc. 

Then, too. continually revising our 
congnessional districts causes general, 
Don(!msloh on the part of the people. 


They are never familiar with their repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, in spite of our 
constitutional admonition which declares 
that the House* in particular, should be 
close to the people. 

Throwing everybody Into new bound¬ 
aries causes a Member of Congress to 
become completely dependent upon po¬ 
litical bosses instead of the rank and 
file. He does not have time to get ac¬ 
quainted with the people, before an elec¬ 
tion, and must look askance to the cho¬ 
sen few of any section ir the people 
themselves do not know him. 

New York State is making the mistake 
of its history, if the legislature consents 
to follow the course bemg charted by 
the gang I have mentioned. Larger 
congressional districts will put an end 
to direct representation. We may as 
well revert to electing Members at large 
throughout the Slate, because they will 
be as far removed from the people under 
these new proposals. 

Newspapers have it that an attempt 
will be made to delay a decision on the 
new districts until the fall of 1951. They 
infer that the plotters do not want to 
reveal their gutter work until almost on 
the eve of the 1952 elections. 

Oh, I suppose some of the fair-haired 
will be "tipped off" as to what new terri¬ 
tory they will have to campaign in. I 
am taking no chances, however. 

If the legislature refuses to make pub¬ 
lic the congressional districts by early 
1951, I will have to campaign in every 
up-fitate county next summer and am 
making my plans accordingly. I will 
also have to blanket the entire State of 
New York with wave on wave of fTanked 
speeches in order to have my name fa- 
r^ar to the voters. 

Brankly, I am taking no chances, be¬ 
cause I know only too wen the chicanery, 
the duoeitf the shadow-boxing, and the 
skulduggery which are profuse behind 
the dark curtains hiding the pompous 
motions, the nefarious saws, and the 
deadly knives of the gerrymanderers. 

It will take a lot more energy to cam¬ 
paign over a radius of 200 miles to the 
north, the southeast, and the west of 
Broome County, but I am prepared to 
do it. These "birds" are not going to 
gerrymander me out of Congress if I can 
help it 

It wUl take a lot of paper and envelopes 
to cover the same territory in which I 
will have to ring doorbells. But if the 
meat-ax politicians in Albany refuse to 
make known our several new coisgres- 
sional districts and who is thrown in with 
whom. I will have no alternative. 

Granted there will be a lot of wasted 
motions traveling in every direction up¬ 
state to campaign, but the pocket- 
borough craftsmen offer me no choice. 

Let us hope that right thinking men 
will be able to prevail upon the councils 
of ignominy, and produce, before the nor¬ 
mal term of the legislature adjourns next 
spring, the geographical answers of 
where our new congressional districts 
begin and where they leave off. 

And once again, let us hope that 
Broome County will be the center, not 
the tall end of whatever the master- 
mmds of gerrymander conceive. 


Excess-Profits Tax—'"Special Privilege'' 
Wins 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCES. SMITH 

OF WISCONSUr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATTVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in¬ 
cluding an editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence which appears in the Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1950. issue of TJ. S. News and 
World Report: 

"Spbcial PaiviLBai!" Wms 
(By David Lawrence) 

Where were the liberals last week when 
the House of Representatives voted to give 
special privileges to big business? 

Where were the liberals who have told us 
for years now that fair competition Is the 
cardinal principle of the free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem’ 

Where were the liberals who have alined 
themselves for decades behind the slogan of 
Thomas Jeflerson—"Equal rights for all, spe¬ 
cial privileges for none?" 

Where were the liberals who have prated 
so eloquently for the last several years about 
the need for protecting smaU business in 
America? 

The truth is the so-called liberals aban¬ 
doned their faith—^they allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the mere title of a piece 
of legislation without reaUy examining Its 
substance. 

Because It was called a tax on excess profits 
they fiUperfiolally thought they had done 
their duty—they had soaked the rich. 

But, as It turns out, they have soaked the 
weaker competitors, the znargmal competi¬ 
tors, the middle-sized businesses, the new 
busmesses, and they have relmposed the pro¬ 
monopoly rule of tax rates which haa twice 
been enacted In America under the guise of 
a wartime revenue producer. 

Por the new tax bUl simply means that the 
more successTul competitor will pay out 
fewer dollars m taxes than the less success¬ 
ful competitor. 

It means that the company with the larg¬ 
est amount of accumulated capital will pay 
less taxes than the company with the smaller 
amount of capital. 

JTt means that the oompany which has 
earned, the largest amount of profits for the 
4 years from 1946 through 1849 will be given 
an advantage of a lower tax rate—lower than 
that which a company that has earned less 
profits In these 4 years must now pay. 

It means that the company which has 
struggled through the reconversion period 
after World War H and earned no profits 
at all or Just broken even shall pay high 
tax rates as a penalty for Its misfortune. 
It means that these struggling companies 
must be prevented from accumulating out of 
their earnings any reserves to meet subse¬ 
quent competition with the larger com¬ 
panies. It compels the banker to turn 
down the smaUer company which will have 
so little left out of profits annually heresdter 
that It cannot pay off in 6 years, for Instance, 
the money it may need to borrow for better 
plant or equipment. 

To all this the glib answer will be made 
by defenders of the bill that there are effec¬ 
tive relief provisions available or that growth 
problems are dealt with equitably in the pro¬ 
posed law, or that credits axe to be given to 
certain businesses earning less than 925,000 
a year. It is the group between $25,000 and 
$100,000 which wiU be hardest hit. They 
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Will pay in many cases a higher rate per 
thousand than the companies earning $1,000,- 
000 a year. 

If the liberals in Congress believe m the 
efficacy of so-called relief provisions they 
can easily debunk them by calling for the 
actual records of what happened after World 
War I and after World War II in the appli¬ 
cation of these same provisions. 

Can anybody in Congress find that the 
relief provisions and growth clauses which 
were in the law during World War II resulted 
in any real equalization’ Can there be any 
denial that the smaller and weaker com¬ 
petitors paid taxes at a rate higher than 
the bigger companies in their respective 
fields? 

With some well-intentioned but futile 
changes, the ambiguous phraseology of the 
World War II law now is being inserted in 
the provisions of the new bill. 

This means that the well-entrenched and 
v/cll-heeled can be happy again. The strug¬ 
gling competitor who has been told this is a 
iand or real competition in which the Gov¬ 
ernment presumably interposes no barriers 
and obstructions to free enterprise will grieve 
at the hypocrisy of modern politics, but he 
V\ 7 ill be helpless. 

Small wonder that the stock market has 
taken in its stride the passage of the new 
tax bill. Small wonder that even the Re¬ 
publican leaders of the conservative school 
in the Senate are talking of hastening the 
pascage of the House bill with some minor 
changes. 

There is only one fair way to tax—across 
the boards. Every corporation should pay 
the same rate of taxes on every thousand 
dollars of profit earned. Plenty of revenue 
can be collected by a straight increase in 
corporation tax rates without the tricky 
devices of average earnings and Investment 
capital bases 

The excess-profits bill is no hardship for 
the monopolists but it spells the death kneH 
of middle-sized business. Smokescreens have 
again deceived the liberals in both our politi¬ 
cal parties. They have passed not an excess- 
profits bill but an excess-penalty bill. 

Let us not hear honeyed words again from 
President Truman about the little man and 
his friend the Democratic Party. The ad¬ 
ministration wrote the new tax bill and put 
it through the House. Are there any liberals 
left in the Senate? 


A New Aristocracy: The Russian 
Communists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I wish to include an article 
by Roy L. Deal. He is a lawyer of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., formerly a special 
agent. Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
superior court judge, and colonel, JAGD, 
AXIS. He has studied many of the publi¬ 
cations on the Bolsheviks since the revo¬ 
lution cf 1917. This article is a revision 
of speeches he has been making since his 
return from the Army in 1946. 

There is no such thing as communism. 
There are only Communists. To speak of 
“communism” implies ^ set of principles or 
theories or an ideology. These the Commu¬ 


nists do not have. There is only a group of 
some five million men in Russia who call 
themselves “Communists ” They have no 
Ideals or principles; they have no ideology. 
They are in truth but a self-perpetrating 
aristocracy of about 3 percent of the Russian 
people, who have arbitrarily seized power. 

The Communist Party in Russia is a closed 
party. Its discipline is strict and severe. 
New members are chosen from the youth for 
their ability, skill, and ruthlessness in ad¬ 
vancing the cause of the Communists 

The members of the Communist Party in 
Russia constitute the most ruthless, power¬ 
ful, and efficient group of men in the world. 
They are the only political party, and the 
other 97 percent of the people of Russia can¬ 
not belong to the Communist or to any other 
party because there is no other. These 5,000,- 
000 Communists permeate all government, 
and all industry and agriculture, holding the 
key positions How the Communist aristoc¬ 
racy in Russia is organized within itself is a 
deep secret. How and vrhen they decide to 
purge members who do not come up to their 
standards of efficiency and discipline is also 
a secret But their method of internal or¬ 
ganization must be powerful 

These 6,000,000 brilliant men, efficiently 
organized for ruthless action, without con¬ 
science, without principle, have as objectives 
the perpetration of their group an Russia and 
the encroachment of their group over the 
whole world 

They are accomplishing this skillfully. 
They have four chief weapons of attack: one, 
the communistic or socialistic principles of 
Karl Marx which they use as bait; two, the 
appeal to the selfishness and greed of the 
less prosperous classes of the world against 
those who are better off, three, resort to mil¬ 
itary force through satellites, and their own 
army only when sure of success. 

But the Russian Communists are vulner¬ 
able to their own methods of attack in a 
greater degree than are private businessmen 
in free countries. The peoples of the world 
should know that the Communists are the 
wealthiest and the most powerful hereditary 
aristocracy the world has ever seen. The 
peoples of the world should constantly have 
brought before them pictures and stories of 
the beautiful resorts of the Communists on 
the Black Sea, their beautiful estates near 
their great cities and factories; that the 
Communist Party member has wealth and 
privilege infinitely above that of the ordinary 
worker, and that such aristocracy, having 
now been in power for 33 years, is becoming 
hereditary because so large a proportion of 
the new party members are the children of 
the original party members. 

Call the attention of the people to the fact 
that the greatest am-bitlon in life of anyone 
born in Russia would be to obtain a Com¬ 
munist Party card, and that once he has 
obtained it, he has acquired for himself and 
his posterity all the special privileges, both 
economic and political, that greed and ava¬ 
rice could wish to grasp. 

Again, imagine the Russian system trans¬ 
planted to America. If there are 150,000,000 
Americans, on the same proportion the mem¬ 
bership of the Communist aristocracy in 
America would be limited to about 4,500,000. 
How would the average American worker 
like to have a privileged group of 4,500,000 
aristocrats ruling him politically and eco¬ 
nomically, and possessing and enjoying all 
of the wealth of the state through control 
of the state, wth the further likelhood that 
their children will be given every preference 
in becoming party members over the chil¬ 
dren of the mere workers or nonparty mem¬ 
bers? 

The people should know that where the 
Communists are in power, It is a closed 
party; only where they are not In power is 
it an open party, welcoming all to the told. 
But once power has been acquired, it imme¬ 


diately becomes quite clear that many who 
thoLight they were party members were real¬ 
ly not The recent purges in the Eastern- 
European countries prove this. If and when 
the Communists teks over in America, what 
a surprise it is going to be to some of our 
American Communists to learn that their 
cards are the wrong color, or have not been 
properly countersigned, or something. 

The Communists are conquering the world 
largely through the appeal to the greed and 
envy of the masses. That same weapon 
should be turned against the Communists 
because they are an aristocracy which has 
all privilege, economic and political. 

In our fight against the Russian Commu¬ 
nists these facts should be driven home at 
every opportunity. Thousands of illustra¬ 
tions are possible. Names of young Com¬ 
munists who got into the Communist aris¬ 
tocracy by birth, such as the son of Stalin, 
now a lieutenant general in command of 
the Russian air forces, should constantly be 
brought before the people Pictures of the 
limousines of the privileged Communists; 
pictures of their villas and estates; their 
special food stores, pictures of their par¬ 
ties; pictures of their fine clothes in con¬ 
trast to the shoddy clothes of the workers— 
everything to arouse understanding on the 
part of the workers of their inferior lot and 
of the special privileges of the Communist 
aristocracy. In fact, we should quit refer¬ 
ring to communism, or even Communists, 
but we should constantly refer to the Com¬ 
munist aristocracy Nobody likes an aris¬ 
tocrat, unless he thinks he is one. 

And it should be pointed out that we 
probably would not have an independent 
Communist aristocracy in America. liook at 
Yugoslavia. Tito tried to establish his Com¬ 
munist aristocracy independent of the Rus¬ 
sians, and he got excommunicated, with the 
whole Communist world against him. He’ll 
be assassinated some day, as was Trotsky. 
The Russian Communist aristocracy does 
not trust the Jew, because he is truly inter¬ 
national-minded, and so the Jews now 
amount to little in the Russian Communist 
aristocracy. The Negroes would serve no 
better I challenge any Negro anywhere in 
the world to prove that he has a card to 
membership in the Russian Communist 
Party. 

The Communists have no faith in God 
or religion; they believe that man is greedy 
and selfish and full of envy. They know 
that this greed, selfishness, and envy are mag¬ 
nified a hundred-fold in the group, and so 
they appeal to groups and minorities to 
arouse their envy against those who have 
been more successful in our free enterprise. 
They conceive that they have established a 
world aristocracy limited in membership to 
the Russian Communist aristocrats; that 
they have put into practical operation the 
plan of Plato’s Republic; that they being the 
most efficient, ruthless, and able group in 
Russia, should control not only Russia, but 
the world. Like Plato, they dismiss democ¬ 
racy with a laugh because “democracy is 
government by those least qualified.” 

The Russian Communist aristocracy, by 
reason of its power, efficiency, and ruthless- 
ness, is the greatest danger the world has 
ever faced. Can a democracy protect itself 
against It? Up to now we have signally 
failed because we have failed to understand 
and to make the people of the world recog¬ 
nize the Communists for what they are—a 
powerful, privileged, select, perpetual aristoc¬ 
racy of combined economic and political 
power. Let’s tell the world about It. 

The Communists pretend to the world 
that their blble is Karl Marx’s Das Kapital, 
and that they believe in the principles of 
socialism. Not so; their blble is Plato’s Re¬ 
public—in a debased form. Bead the Repub¬ 
lic again with this idea in mind. You will 
identify the small, coherent, efficient group 
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of guardians as the members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party—^the superior men who, because of 
their superior efficiency, should and will rule 
the state. Ton will identify the iron curtain 
of the Communists in that ancient Greek's 
story of those who, having been permitted 
from infancy to see only shadows on a blanh 
wall, mistook the shadows for reality, and 
reality for shadows. 

In the hereditary feature now developing 
in Russia’s new aristocracy, the Communists 
have departed from Plato’s plan- His guard¬ 
ians were not to marry or have families, but 
only mistresses, This, too, the Communists 
started to foUow m Russia in the early days 
of the revolution. By ‘‘arrangements” rather 
than marriage, unrestricted divorce, and 
children being wards of the state, they sought 
to destroy the family. But human nature 
rebelled, and the family came back, with the 
inevitable tendency toward passing the party 
card on to the neiit generation. All aristoc¬ 
racies in the past have become hereditary 
end all hereditary aristocracies have become 
decedent, taut that may take many genera- 
tions- 

Cur leaders have not been able to cope 
With the Communists becauce of their tend¬ 
ency to think of them as a political party, or 
to think of Russia as a country ruled by a 
one-man dictator, Stalin. They are neither, 
and they act like neither a political party nor 
a dictatorship. They are a ruling class of 
superior men, disregarding all objectives but 
their own perpetuation in power. Being a 
small percentage of the people, they must 
hold on to and expand their power or die. 
Therefore, they cannot compromise. Like 
the Nazis (another group of “superior” men), 
they must win or die. 

In their use of twisted words and distorted 
ideas, which are their most useful weapon, 
they have nearly always won against our 
people. We have permitted them to select 
the words with which to misstate our ideas, 
and then we dumbly use their words our¬ 
selves. No trial lawyer will permit the op¬ 
posing attorney to stats his case for him; he 
has sense enough to know that he must 
state his own case or lose. 

Let’s examine some of their words and 
slogans which we, in our sweet innocence, 
have adopted- “Capitalism” and “capital¬ 
ists.” Why, the very word “capitalist” 
brings up a vision of a fat Wall Streeter in 
high hat, money bulging from packets, with 
his feet on the necks of the masses. In 
truth, the Communists and the democracies 
both practice capitalism, or the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth with which to produce goods. 
They preach state capitalism, and we, private 
capitalism. They suppress the fact that 
under their state capitalism a privileged S 
percent own the state, and thereby the 
wealth. We do not emphasize enough that 
under our private capitalism the majority 
of the people have a share of capital wealth. 

The Communists say that they are estab¬ 
lishing a classless society—^all men belong¬ 
ing to one class, the workers That’s closer 
to the truth than they usually are. They 
really have reduced their society to two 
classes: the 3 percent ruling class, and the 
97 percent regimented workers- 

But our writers and diplomats continue to 
refer to Molotov and Vlshinsky as “repre¬ 
sentatives of the Soviet Republic” or “rep¬ 
resentatives of Russia ” To call them 
“representatives of the Russian ruling class” 
or “apostles of the superior 3 percent of the 
Russian people” or just plain “3 percenters” 
suits me better. 

What a grand ring has the slogan “dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat,” That sounds as 
if the 97 percent making up the masses ruled 
the state, but no, the 3 percent rule the 97 
percent. This dictatorship is of the pro¬ 
letariat. not by and for it. 

“Exploitation of the workers” by capital 
hais a sadistic, ugly ring. But state capltel- 
Ism (controlled by the privileged 3 percent) 
can do far more exploiting than can private 


capitalism in a free society. There are no 
true labor unions or strikes in Russia. 

The superior Communists seem to work 
on Machiavelh’s theory that “it is impossible 
to imderestimate the intelligence of the 
masses ” 

The Russian Communists have been appal¬ 
lingly successful in world politics. 

Five years ago any American who prophe¬ 
sied that by 1950 we would be at war with 
our historic friends, the Chinese, would have 
been called a wild man. Within 5 years from 
now any surviving American, looking back 
to 1950, will ask, “How could our leaders 
have been so insane in 1950 as to fight the 
Chinese 

It was clear from the beginning that the 
Communist invasion of South Korea was a 
trap planned by our only real enemies, the 
Russian Communists. They planned from 
the beginning to throw their dupes, the Chi¬ 
nese, at the right time into the war. This 
they timed with extreme skill, to make it 
look like an act of spontaneous defense by 
the Chinese for fear of invasion by us 

If we fight the millions of trained Chi¬ 
nese soldiers, supplied with arms by the Rus¬ 
sians, we will be bled white (as were the 
Japanese) while our real enemy, the Russian 
Communists, will grow relatively so strong we 
will be helpless before them. 

If we use the atomic bomb against the 
Chinese, the rest of the v/orld throughout 
all history would condemn vs 

We should announce that we will not fight 
our friends, the Chinese people, and that we 
will even withdraw entirely from Korea to 
avoid it. 

The psychological gam with the Chinese 
would largely offset the loss of face in re¬ 
tiring from Korea. But, regardless of loss of 
face, we must get out or lose our Nation 

Ten years ago, any American who prophe¬ 
sied that by now we would have destroyed 
Germany and Japan and built up the Rus¬ 
sian Communists to the greatest world power, 
would have been called a madman. But we 
have done just that. 

These appalling errors have been made and 
are being made because our leaders have not 
understand the nature of the Russian Com¬ 
munists. 

Since 1941, we have acted and reacted al¬ 
most exactly as the able and skillful Russian 
Communists have expected us to, or have 
planned for us to. 

They planned to get us into war with the 
Chinese, so here we go. 

We must conserve and build up our 
strength—not dissipate it. When we use the 
atomic bomb, let it be against our only real 
enemies, the Russian Communists. 

Let us at least understand the facts and 
bring them clearly and truthfully before 
the people Understanding by the public is 
the breath of life in a democracy. 


More on tke Lie-andl-Sitiear Medical 
Campaign of Omaha Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December li, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is part 12 in the lie-and-smear 
campaign series of the Omaha doctors: 
[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
28, 1950J 

AMA Assailed by O'Sullivan -Gtioup Tried 
T o Block Health liSCiSLAxioN 
Representative Eugene D. O’Sullivan Fri¬ 
day night charged the American Medical 


Association had tried to block all major 
health legislation for more than a decade. 

“Since the AMA is spearheading the fight 
for the Republican Party all over the Nation 
* * * It looks like the Republicans have 

gone underground with the Communists,” 
he said. 

He insisted that he never had favored 
socialized medicine. “If the doctors who 
continue to diagnose the president's health 
program as socialism have no greater skill 
in their profession, God help their patients ” 

He and Walter Raecke, of Central City, 
Democratic candidate for governor, spoke 
at the third annual dinner of the Douglas 
County Democratic Club at the Paxton Hotel. 

FOR reactionaries 

“The present campaign is a cloak and 
shield for reactionary Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans,” Congressman O’Sullivan said. 

“With my more than 30 years of service 
to the downtrodden, I am better suited to 
serve m Congress than my opponent, who 
never did a worth-while thing in his life,” he 
added. 

[From the Omaha WTorld-Herald of November 
5, 1950] 

Distrust Held for O’Sullivan—Doctor Says 
Changed Stand After Election 

Doctors have reason to distrust Democrat 
Eugene D. O’Sullivan, who seeks reclection 
to the House of Representatives, a physician 
stated Saturday night. 

Dr. F. O. Beck gave the reason at a rally 
at Mount Olive Baptist Church, 3010 R 
Street. 

Dr. Beck said Mr. O’Sullivan told the doc¬ 
tors before the last election that he was 
opposed to socialized medicine. However, 
Dr. Beck charged, Mr. O’Sullivan reversed his 
stand after being elected 

TWO OTHERS SFEAK 

Tv/o other Omaha doctors spoke at the 
rally sponsored by the healing arts com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr. W. L. Rumbolz said socialized medicine 
would be another step dewn the road to 
complete socialism. 

He said the medical profession has deteri¬ 
orated in every nation which placed it under 
a socialized system. 

COULD MAKE MORE 

Dr. John O’Hearn declared* “We’re fight¬ 
ing for the individual freedom of every hu¬ 
man being in the United States. Today 
we’re fighting Mr. O’Sullivan.” 

He said doctors could make more money 
under the proposed socialized medicine plan, 
bub “yet we don’t want this thing” 

Approximately 50 persons present were 
urged to support Mr O’Sullivan’s opponent, 
Republican Howard Buffett. 

[From the Omaha (Nehr.) World-Herald of 
November 6, 1960] 

Medical Plan Not on Ballot—^B ur Doctor 
Urges Vote for BuFFTtrr 

The way to register your ballot against so¬ 
cialized medicine is to vote for Republican 
Howard H. Buffett for Congress, Dr. J. Phil 
Redgwlck said Monday. 

“Socialized medicine has become so much 
a part of the Second Congressional District 
campaign,” the nonpartisan doctors commit¬ 
tee chairman said, “that some persons prob¬ 
ably wm expect to find a socialized medicine 
proposal on the ballot. 

“Of course, it will not be on the ballot. 
But you will find the name of Howard Buf¬ 
fett on the ballot. And there Is no question 
of how he stands on this Important ques¬ 
tion.” 

USES BIG LIE 

As for hls opponent, Representative Eu¬ 
gene D. O'Sullivan, Dr. Redgwlck said, “Hls 
campaign has been characterized by the Hit¬ 
ler technique—that is to tell the big lie and 
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keep repeating it in the hope the people will 
believe it if repeated often enough." 

In this campaign “the big lie” has involved 
the socialized medicine issue, Dr. Redgwick 
stated. 

In a recent radio address, the doctor said, 
and later in a printed pamphlet, Mr. O’Sulli¬ 
van stated, “I am now and have always been 
against socialized medicine; there is no bill 
pending in either the Senate or House creat¬ 
ing socialism or socialized medicine." 

SENT 5,000 letters 

“That statement," asserted Dr. Redgwick, 
“IS a deliberate falsehood ” 

In September 1949, Mr. O’Sullivan mailed 
5,000 letters to his constituents—doctors, 
dentists, hospitals, etc.—in franked en¬ 
velopes at Government expense. Dr. Redg¬ 
wick said. 

“These letters," he continued, “contained a 
pamphlet prepared by the committee for the 
Nation’s health. This is a well-known left- 
wing organization," he said. 

Dr Redgwick said the pamphlet contains 
a picture of Senate file 1679, the socialized 
medicine bill. “The pamphlet," he con¬ 
tinued, “explains in detail the administra¬ 
tion’s seven-point health program." 

only seven sections 

“The seventh point," Dr. Redgwick said, 
“provides for compulsory health insurance. 
In September 1949," he continued, “Mr. 
O’Sullivan stated that he is favorable to the 
administration’s health program and a few 
weeks ago at Nebraska City the Congressman 
said he is for only seven sections of Presi¬ 
dent 'Truman’s national health bill." 

“Now, the day before election," Dr. Redg¬ 
wick said, “a large ad paid for by Labor’s 
League for Political Education states also 
that Mr. O’Sullivan is against socialized 
medicine and compulsory health insurance. 

“Here again is unmistakable evidence of 
*the big lie’ technique being used to deliber¬ 
ately deceive and confuse the voters in this 
Important election." 

Any controls Lead to More—Shaeton Sees 
threat in Medical Profession 

If the Government can take control of the 
medical profession, there is nothing to stand 
in the way of its controlling any other profes¬ 
sion or industry. 

Giving a layman’s point of view on com¬ 
pulsory health insurance, Attorney Edward 
Shafton Friday might gave this as one of his 
reasons for supporting Republican Howard 
Buffett for Congress. 

Mr. Shafton spoke at the Second Congres¬ 
sional District Healing Arts Committee din¬ 
ner at the American Legion Club. 

“Every time an additional power is given 
to our Government concerning the conduct 
of our daily lives, we find ourselves closer to 
being dominated by that Government." 

RIGHTS FOR BENEFITS 

“The people in America must remember 
that every time they receive a benefit from 
the Government, they in turn give up a right 
and a privilege," he warned. 

Mr. Shaftofi listed as his personal reasons 
for opposing socialized medicine: 

1. I believe in free enterprise and do not 
believe the Government belongs In busi¬ 
ness. 

2. It will destroy the keen initiative of 
the men in the medical profession. 

3. The science of medicine will toe de¬ 
stroyed 

4. I want to select the doctor, nurse, and 
hospital of my own choosing. 

6. I don’t want my case history to become 
public record. 

BUFFETT SFBAKS 

Mr. Buffett, who spoke briefly, said, “If 
the planners can overwhelm the medical pro¬ 
fession, they figure other groups will toe a 
pushover. 


“I think they have met their match in 
Nebraska." 

Other speakers were Dr. Maurice C. Howard, 
Dealing Arts chairman, and Dr. J. Phil Redg¬ 
wick, Non-Partisan Doctors Committee chair¬ 
man. 

Ban on Buffett by Union Membership 

The record of Howard H. Buffett, Republi¬ 
can candidate for Congress, “is an open book, 
and any attempt on his part to discuss issues 
would be a waste of his and our time," Presi¬ 
dent A1 Witzlmg of the Omaha Federation of 
Labor (A. P, of L ) said Saturday. 

Mr Buffett had said in a talk that union 
leaders had refused him the opportunity to 
appear before them and discuss the issues. 

Said Mr. Witzlmg: 

“Mr. Buffett knows as well as we that 
communications are read at union meetings 
and acted upon by the membership. 

“The labor leaders have no control over 
the votes of the membership, and the fact 
that he was not asked to appear before any 
of the unions shows that it was the decisions 
of thousands of union members—not just 
the so-called labor leaders." 

Mr. Witzlmg also said that Mr. Buffett’s 
statement that labor leaders tried to defeat 
him on orders from Washington was silly. 

[Prom the Omaha World-Herald of October 
4, 1950] 

Health Letters Show Switch —Now Run 3 
to 1 Against Compulsory Plan 

Kansas City, Mo.—Congressional mail now 
Is running 3 to 1 against compulsory health 
insurance, Clem Whitaker, director of the 
national education campaign of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association said Tuesday. 

Mr. Whitaker spoke before the the twenty- 
eighth fall clinic of the Kansas City South¬ 
west Clinical Society. 

Two years ago, he said, congressional mail 
favored compulsory health insurance 2V^ 
to 1. 

“The doctors of this country can be very 
prideful citizens for what they have accom¬ 
plished in stopping the inroads of state so¬ 
cialism in America,” Mr. Whitaker said. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
26, 1950] 

Hospital Protests O’Sullivan Charge 

Frank McDevitt, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Thursday 
contradicted Representative Eugene O’Sul¬ 
livan’s statement on Federal help to hos¬ 
pitals. 

Mr. O’Sullivan said Wednesday that 
“Creighton Medical School no longer can pay 
its own way" and that Federal money helped 
pay for additions at St. Joseph’s, St. Cath¬ 
erine’s, and other Omaha hospitals. 

Asserted Mr. McDevitt: 

“That about St. Catherine’s Hospital Is 
absolutely as wrong as it could be. We re¬ 
ceived absolutely no funds for the addition 
at St. Catherine’s Hospital." 

A spokesman for the nonpartisan doctors 
committee said: 

“The addition at St. Joseph’s Hospital cost 
$2,000,000. All the financing was completed 
and arranged before we had any Federal help. 
Then we were given $86,000 on a $2,000,000 
project." 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 29, 1950] 

Government Employees Spark Socialized 
Medicine Plot 

Dr. M. 0. Howard Saturday outlined “the 
conspiracy to enact a socialized medicine 
law." 

The Healing Arts Committee chairman 
said the story is printed in the remarks of 
Representative Forest A. Harness, of In¬ 
diana, in the Congressional Record of Janu¬ 
ary 16, 1948. 


Reporting on “our most dangerous lobby,’* 
the Congressman said the subcommittee 
which he headed “has uncovered startling 
evidence of attempts by Federal officials to 
make big government bigger and to extend 
by another vast grant of power the authority 
of the state over the lives of all of us." 

The Congressman said his committee 
found Government employees back of the 
campaign to pressure Congress into passing 
a national compulsory insurance law. He 
said the campaign was planned inside the 
Government, on Government time, and “sup¬ 
ported by the Government publicity and 
propaganda machine." 

“Confronted with these facts, our com¬ 
mittee—Democrats and Republicans—^voted 
unanimously to expose them and to turn the 
evidence over to the FBI and the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice for prosecution under the 
law which forbids Federal employees to use 
Federal funds to influence legislation." 

The committee’s investigations, Mr. Har¬ 
ness said, showed “the headquarters for the 
drive for this scheme is in the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington. 

“The FSA is already a vast social-service 
establishment with 35,000 employees. 

“To increase pressure for the scheme, Fed¬ 
eral job holders helped to set up two organ¬ 
izations—^the Physicians* Forum and the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health—and 
have been active in both." 

The Physicians* Forum’s chairman is 
Dr. Ernest P. Boas, “who has been identified 
by the Committee on Un-Amencan Activi¬ 
ties as a member of eight Communist-front 
organizations," Mr. Harness said. 

“The heads of both the New York and 
Washington offices of the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health are formally registered with 
the Government as paid lobbyists," Congress¬ 
man Harness said. “Chairman of the com¬ 
mittee and one of its principal founders is 
Michael M. Davis, formerly employed by the 
Social Security Administration." 

Dr. Howard pointed out that the Commit¬ 
tee for the Nation's Health supplied the 
6,000 pamphlets that Democratic Congress¬ 
man Eugene O’Sullivan, of Omaha, mailed 
to his constituents in September 1949 “in 
franked envelopes at the taxpayers’ expense.'^ 

Dr. Howard’s committee is supporting Re¬ 
publican Howard H. Buffett for the seat 
held by Congressman O’Sullivan. 


Out of Crisis, a Spirit of Uitiity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Out of Crisis, a Spirit of Unity,” 
published in the New York Times Maga¬ 
zine of Decemtoer 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Out of Crisis, a Spirit of Unity—Again Our 
Democracy Demonstrates Its Gentus for 
Burying Differences in a Common Cause 
(By Cabell PhUUps) 

Washington. —^The Eighty-first Congress 
came back to Washington 2 weeks ago in a 
pervading feeling of pessimism. On the 
part of the Democrats there was a feeling 
of bitter disillusion and hopelessncLS. 
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Their Senate majority had been whittled 
almost to the vanishing point, they counted 
among their casualties at least four of their 
strongest leaders, and there was widespread 
feeling that their party had heen repudiated. 
On the part of the Republicans there was 
jubilation, but their triumph was tinged 
with vindictiveness. Policies were to be re¬ 
examined, whitewashes were to be scraped 
off. and certain prominent necks were to be 
guillotined at whatever cost to decorum and 
our posture before the world. In this cli¬ 
mate the spirit of national unity was smoth¬ 
ered. 

With the change in war news came a dra¬ 
matic change of mood. Recriminations 
were hastily deleted from speeches. Re¬ 
publican as well as Democratic leaders were 
summoned to the White House and emerged 
with almost humble promises of cooperation 
with the President. Secretary Acheson was 
treated with rare deference as he laid the 
grim facts from the Par East before closed 
sessions of the foreign affairs committees. 
Arrogance and disillusion were gone. In 
their place was anxiety and the realization 
that our Nation hung on the brink of an¬ 
other Pearl Harbor or Bataan. 

Out of that cataclysm national unity was 
reborn. At least it was for this lame-duck 
Congress. Perhaps it was, also, among all 
the people of the country, but one cannot 
yet be sure. Public opinion moves with 
ponderous and unpredictable steps. 

And therein He the great questions of 
this hour of our national destiny. Are we 
as a people ready to lay aside the hostility 
and suspicions we carried with us to the polls 
on November 7? Are we ready to quit trying 
to place the blame for our predicament and 
stoning the scapegoats and to turn to the 
infinitely unpleasanter task of extricating 
ourselves? Are we willing to submerge our 
separate remedies and accept the smgle rem¬ 
edy of our national leadership? Are we at 
last and at this moment, buffeted and chas¬ 
tened enough to pull on the tough armor of 
national unity? ' 

National unity seems particularly difficult 
to come by in democratic societies. Perhaps 
it is because, in normal times, we lay so little 
value upon it. Our very structure of govern¬ 
ment makes almost a virtue of dissent. We 
have glorified the independence and integrity 
of the individual man to the point where he 
instinctively resists herding. We have fought 
two bloody wars against the fanatical ex¬ 
cesses of nationalism and are dedicated now 
to the doctrine of internationalism. Of 
patriotism we have a plenty. But national 
unity is something more than a lump in the 
throat at the sight of Old Glory waving in the 
sunshine. 

National unity is a composite of both 
emotional and rational Impulses. There are 
three conditions to its realization. 

1. There must be, first, a common desire. 
It may be a desire induced by need, by 
avarice, or by some danger, but it must be 
translatable in terms of the Individual 
citizen—a desire that he experiences person¬ 
ally and intensively. 

2. There must be a common faith, faith 
In both the chosen leaders and the selected 
means. This faith must be given often at 
the sa<arifioe of one’s own judgment and in¬ 
terests. It need not mean the abandonment 
of the right to oppose, but it does deny the 
right to obstruct. No commander is going 
to win a war whose officers veto his strategy 
and pick their own targets while the bullets 
are flying. 

3. And there must be a common courage, 
a shared determination to pay the price and 
to endure the suffering that the winning of 
the objective demands. 

How do we as a nation measure up today 
with respect to these three imperatives of 
hatlion^ unity? What elements do we have 
at hand, and what are we lacking? 


For the long run our common desire is 
for a world at peace. But the short run 
and urgent goal is for a safe release from 
the debacle that seems to face us in the 
Far East. 

At no time since our Involvement in Ko¬ 
rea began have our people been as shocked 
over what seems to be an almost inevitable 
disaster This feeling is personal and in¬ 
tense. Thousands of American families 
have sons and fathers who are either dead 
or maimed or who stand in hourly peril. 
There is added now the dread that the fight¬ 
ing will spread and be prolonged. We, and 
the rest of the world, are tortured by the 
thought that a third world war has been 
triggered. 

Our reaction is universal and unalloyed by 
any divergent loyalties or partisanship. In 
the past we have had important minorities 
whose sympathies, for reasons of nationality 
or ideology, were directed in part at least 
toward our enemies It is difficult to believe 
that in this conflict anything more than an 
infinitesimal group of native Communists 
are so treacherously mclmed. 

So our common desire for peace is in¬ 
duced by that most powerful of all motives, 
awareness of danger, a grim knowledge that 
cuts across all boundaries of race, national¬ 
ity and belief. 

Our common faith must, of necessity, be 
placed in our chosen leaders—^the President 
and his chief civilian and military subor¬ 
dinates. 

As individuals we may neither respect nor 
fully trust either those leaders or their poli¬ 
cies. Without question that is the perplex¬ 
ity of a great many Americans today with 
respect to the Truman administration. But 
that administration was put in power by 
the mandate of a Democratic majority. 

That mandate placed in their hands the 
conduct of our military and foreign affairs. 
We may rightfully question their wisdom 
and try to influence their decisions. But 
once those decisions are made, we are all, 
under the rules we live by, equally obligated 
by them. 

We must accept the premise that our lead¬ 
ers are acting to the best of their abilities 
and to no other purpose than to protect our 
national interest. Any other premise in time 
of crisis would lead to anarchy. 

Mr. Truman has demonstrated dramati¬ 
cally that he can command a large share of 
the people’s faith. One such occasion was 
his stunning election victory in 1948. An¬ 
other was his courageous and instant re¬ 
sponse to the first Communist aggression in 
Korea last summer In each case there was 
an outpouring of public confidence in his 
leadership. 

Conversely, there have been plentiful in¬ 
stances of a palpable lack of public confi¬ 
dence, The recent election showed the 
cumulative effect of many of these dis¬ 
agreements, specifically in the conduct of 
far eastern affairs, the presence of Dean 
Acheson in his Cabinet and the alleged soft¬ 
ness of his administration toward Commu¬ 
nists in Government, And by an odd and 
ironic twist, there is developing as this is 
written some clamor against his retention 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in command of 
the military operations in the Pacific. 

But men alone cannot be the sole reposi¬ 
tories of our faith. We must believe, too, 
in the broad moral principles that motivate 
them and their policies. These may elude 
us unless we search for them, for the phi¬ 
losophy of our stand in the world was never 
more complex than it is today. 

History has shattered the protective, In¬ 
sular shell within which we grew to maturity. 
The cozy warmth of our material and polit¬ 
ical self-sufficiency has been stripped away. 
We stand naked to the same harsh winds of 
conflict that lash all the other peoples of an 
Interdependent world. Figuratively, but in¬ 


evitably, each of us is chilled by the snows 
of Korea and starved by the famines m 
India. 

Faith is a nebulous and unstable quantity. 
It comes by invitation, not command; but 
fear and the need of a common defense are 
powerful stimuli to its coming. The evi¬ 
dence IS that it IS reviving for President Tru¬ 
man and his program now. 

Certainly the Republican dissenters in 
Congress, with only a few notable exceptions, 
have given him their fealty. Senators Taft 
and Wherry, among others, have promised 
to submerge their disagreements over policy 
and to abate their accusations for what has 
happened while granting him all the author¬ 
ity he needs to meet the emergency. 

The public must follow this lead if we are 
to have the faith that will sustain us in the 
months ahead. 

Of common courage in times of stress we 
always have had an abundance. There is no 
reason to think it is less plentiful now. 
This is not only the physical courage to face 
danger on the battlefield; it is the moral 
courage to make the hard decisions and to 
accept the big and little sacrifices m which 
all emergencies abound. Congress has not 
shied from its responsibility to enact the 
hated economic controls nor the huge ap¬ 
propriations and revenue measures which 
our situation demands. Nor has there been 
any substantial outcry from the people who 
must shoulder these burdens. 

Courage is stimulated by the magnitude of 
danger. The prospects a fortnight ago, with 
the fighting seemingly about over, was that 
we would slacken the pace of our defenses. 
The temptation to relax and reexamine 
would have been overpowering. We might 
have lacked the common courage then to 
continue to prepare for a danger we could 
no longer see, but the comfortable illusion of 
safety has now been dispelled. 

National unity is not, of course, the exclu¬ 
sive property of the democracy. It, or rather 
its pretext, is sine qua non of the dictator¬ 
ship as well. But unity in a slave state is 
only incidentally a matter of loyalty; it is 
essentially a product of discipline. It is 
exacted in the way that taxes and military 
service and production quotas are exacted. 
To withhold it is to invite swift retribution. 
Deviationism is synonymous with treason. 

But these impulses exist, and having no 
escape hatch through honest debate and 
controversy, build up seething pressures be¬ 
neath the surface. Molten lava needs only 
a tiny fissure in the earth’s crust to burst 
forth as a volcano. Unlike a democracy 
where national unity has a tough and re¬ 
silient vitality, in a totalitarian state it can 
never stumble and rise and walk again. The 
dissolution that finally overtook German 
nazism and Italian fascism was utter and 
complete 

Winston Churchill has written eloquently 
of the way the British people, paralyzed by 
apathy and indecision in the early months 
of the last war. suddenly closed ranks under 
the hammer blows of the Nazi air blitz to 
give one of the most magnificent demonstra¬ 
tions of national unity in all history. There 
are comparable chapters in our own story— 
the two World Wars, the early years of the 
New Deal, when destitution was the common 
enemy, and again last June, when Commu¬ 
nist aggressors burst over the borders of the 
free world. 

We have the capacity for united action 
and it Is Inconceivable that we will not use 
it again. We have a desire for victory and 
peace and we have the requisite courage. 
But have we the common faith? 

National unity at this hour Is not simply 
a question of whether we follow an elected 
official named Harry Truman and the policies 
of his administration. We don’t all have to 
become Pair Dealers overnight in order to 
achieve a united front. We must distinguish 
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between the individual and what he sym¬ 
bolizes. In the deepest sense our loyalty is 
bestowed not upon the man who chances to 
be in office, but upon an abstraction, the 
Presidency V7e could not have endured the 
crises of 40 national elections if this were 
not so 

But we have endured those 40 bloodless 
uurisinss as well as dissensions and disasters 
of a more grievous sort. And always, with 
but the one exception of the Civil War, we 
have closed our ranks, buried our differences, 
and faced the common enemy with a com¬ 
mon 

It IS a peculiar genius we have that enables 
T’s to squraidcr our greatest moral resources 
ill th's fashion and yet somehow to rally 
it in t.me to avert the ultiiiate catastrophe. 
That IS a matter of exquisite timing and re- 
fie.xcs Let us hope they are as keen as they 
need to be. 


TIse Farm Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 

CP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Ml'. WiLLIS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the pleasure of visiting a number 
of farms in my district, and to learn 
lor myself the value of some of the pro¬ 
grams for which we m Congress have 
appropriated funds and writLen legisla¬ 
tion. What I saw on those farms made 
me proud to feel that I had had some 
small part m bringing these advantages 
to my constituents and to farmers m all 
parts of the country. 

The farms I visited were all ones where 
the farmer had received loans from the 
Farmers Home Administration so that 
he could operate his farm, become an 
owner of his own farm, or to construct 
new buildings on his land. In every case 
the borrower was a farmer who, through 
no special fault of his own, was unable 
to obtain credit from the usual sources, 
and would not have been able to oper¬ 
ate, buy or build without this assistance 
from Government, 

Yet the outstanding thing I saw on 
these farms was not only the work of 
the Farmers Home Administration but 
the evidences of good cooperation among 
agricultural and other Government agen¬ 
cies. I saw Government workers team¬ 
ing together to help farmers, and as a 
result of this cooperation, the farmers 
were prospering, were taking an active 
part in their community affairs, were 
becoming good customers of the local 
merchants, and were greatly improving 
the agriculture of their county. 

On the farm of Maxie Pierce In Ver¬ 
milion County, for example, I found a 
veteran of World War II who had re¬ 
turned from military service, married a 
school teacher, and signed a contract to 
buy the 91-acre Pierce homesite where 
he had grown up as a boy. But M^xle 
contracted for a little more than he real¬ 
ized, because he had not had much farm 
management experience, and his term 
of military service cams during a period 
XOVI-App.-4C6 


v/hen farm technology was making rapid 
steps. Maxie was rusty on his farming, 
had not kept up with modern methods 
while in service. Could the Government 
help him learn how to farm well enough 
so he could make the payments on that 
farm? 

Ii could, and it would. 

Maxie iirst contacted the Vermilion 
parish service offfeer, Charles LeBlanc, 
who explained to Pierce the benefits of 
cn-farm training programs winch had 
been provided for veterans under the GI 
bill of rights we in Congress helped pass. 
Then LeBlanc introduced Maxie to Paul 
A. Bourgeois, the veieran on-farm 
training instructor, and Fierce w'as en¬ 
rolled in a class which would help teach 
him some of the farm-management 
methods he had forgotten or never 
learned because of his miUtary service. 

Through Bourgeois, Maxie also met 
and learned to use the services of l^Iur- 
phy Veillion, Vermilion County agent, 
who has given Pierce many additional 
suggestions on ways to farm in the par¬ 
ish, crops which would bring best results, 
or ways to handle livestock. And from 
the county agent. Pierce came to know 
and learn how to use the services of 
PMA Field Agent Lynn Landrenau and 
Farmers Homo Administration Super¬ 
visor Leonard Hollier. 

Landrenau and the PiyiA helped Pierce 
with problems of pasture improvsomont 
by furnishing fertilizer, seed, and lime. 
FHA Supervisor Hollier and his agency 
helped Pierce work out a balanced farm 
and home plan, and provided him with 
credit and on-farm instruction to do the 
job the plan outlined. For example, the 
plan showed that Pierce had the best op¬ 
portunity to succeed if he increased h'S 
livestock and poultry holdings. To do 
this he needed more pasture. The FHA 
loan enabled him to buy the necessary 
livestock and poultry, and to finance 
such parts of his pasture-improvement 
program as were not covered by PMA 
payments. 

The farm and home plan prepared by 
FHA called for some changes to be made 
in the home end of the farm, too, and 
Mrs. Pierce entered the picture then. 
As a 4-H leader at the Mouton Cove 
school whore she taught, Mrs. Pierce 
was already well acquainted with Miss 
Constance Escude, the county home 
demonstration representative. When 
Supervisor Hollier suggested that Mrs. 
Pierce and Miss Escude get together to 
work out home problems, there was no 
problem in working out this arrange- 
, ment. 

One of the things Mrs. Pierce was most 
interested in was a new home. Work¬ 
ing in her old home—a country cabin— 
would never be easy or particularly suc¬ 
cessful. And Miss Escude pointed out 
that the same agency which had loaned 
the Pierce family money to buy live¬ 
stock and poultry would also loan them 
additional funds to build the new house 
the family deserved. The Pierces went 
back to Supervisor Hollier with a ques¬ 
tion as to whether this could be done or 
not, and again the answer was yes. Late 
in 1949 we in Congress had wiltten into 


the Housing Act of 1949 a provision for 
loaning farmers money to build, repair, 
or remodel farm structures, and the 
FHA administered this program. HoUier 
did arrange a loan for the Pierce family, 
and on my visit to this farm I saw both 
the old house where the Pierces were still 
living and the new one almost corrshted, 
wh^re they wtII be living before the end 
of 19:o. 

In building the new heme, the exten¬ 
sion county agent showed the Pierce 
family some housing pirns well suited 
for that part of Louiciana, and the 
Farmers tlorne Admimstnehon also 
show^ed some plans they had developed 
for the same purpose. The Pierces 
selected some features from both, and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
helped to work out wnring plans for the 
selected structure. 

Let us see, that makes seven different 
Government people or agencies who 
helped Pierce and his wife—the Vete)*ans’ 
/.administration, the Office of Education’s 
cn-farm training instructor, the county 
agent, th3 home demonstration agent, 
the FMA field agent, the REA specialist, 
and the Par.mers Home sunervlscr. And 
because of their cooperation I saw the 
Pierce family with a new home, modem 
in every respect, and almost ready for 
them to move into. I saw a farm being 
operated efficiently by a fawmer who 
needed training and help to make it op¬ 
erate that well. I saw a home managed 
as we would want our homes to be 
managed. 

Maxie has already built his cattle herd 
to 12 head, and in addition has a regis¬ 
tered Brahma bull to improve it. He has 
a fins laying fiock of 300 hens. He has 
good equipment, a well-developed pas¬ 
ture, good crops. In addition to the new 
house there is a new poultry house Maxie 
built himself from material sawed off his 
farm. Not only his home but the poultry 
house^ too, are equipped with running 
water and electricity. Mrs. Pierce has a 
sanitary sewage disposal unit, an electric 
range, an automatic hot-water heater, 
and a deep freeze among her many new 
home improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt on the case 
of Maxie Pierce at some length to dem¬ 
onstrate how the farm program works, 
to tie in the activities of the several agen¬ 
cies involved, and to show the splendid 
unselfish cooperation and teamwork ex¬ 
isting among the local heads of and all 
workers in these agencies, both in the 
office and in the field. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the case of Maxie Pierce is not any more 
spectacular than all the other families I 
visited on the ground. Rather, it is 
merely an illustration of the success of 
the program. Time v^ill not permit a 
full discussion of each case, but mention 
must be made of all of them. 

For instance, in Vermilion Parish I 
also visited the prosperous farm of Ber¬ 
nard LeBlanc, who was the first man to 
receive a farm housing loan in that 
parish. 

I enjoyed talking with Ctyde Boudoin, 
a successful dairyman, who, with the 
heln of friends in the 'cemmtmtty, was 
building a new home on his farm. 
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Because of his untiring energy Edier 
Sares has paid up his loan in full. He is 
low one of the large rice fanners near 
tbheville, equipped with the best up-to- 
late mechanical farm Implements, in- 
dnding a deep weU running into thou¬ 
sands of dollars to construct and serving 
not only his own farm but irrigatir® 
:ice fields surrounding his property. 

"Without disparagement to the others, 
[ must say that I have never seen a finer 
and more comfortable and well-appoint- 
ed farm home than that of Whitney 
LeBlanc. The 'whitewashed barns, the 
strong’ fences on his farm bespeak the 
determination, thrift, and industry of 
Whitney LeBlanc and his helpful wife. 
It IS no wonder that they own one of the 
Quest herds of dairy cattle which has 
come to my observation. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said about 
Vermilion Parish holds true for St. Mar¬ 
tin Parish. Keen competition for suc¬ 
cessful administration of the program 
exists between Leonard Hollier of Ver¬ 
milion Parish and Owen J. Besweber, 
county Supervisor of the Farmers Home 
Administration in St. Martin Parish. I 
must refrain from judging the results 
because I come from St. Martin Parish 
and might be tempted to exaggerate the 
fine work of Mr. Resweber, in coopera¬ 
tion with the other agencies I have pre¬ 
viously mentioned. Then too, prior to 
being elected to this body I was attorney 
for the Farmers Home Administration in 
St. Martin Parish for some 15 years and 
I naturally have come in closer contact 
with Mr. Resweber and all of his very 
competent force, in the office and field. 

In company with Mr. Resweber and 
with Alexis Delahoussaye. Adelma Cor¬ 
mier and Robert Champagne, members 
of the local board, I also visited bor¬ 
rowers in St. Martin Parish. Mr. Ephis 
Chataignier. Mr. Victor Russo, and Mr. 
Andre Delahoussaye were born and 
reared on farms. They experienced the 
drudgery of share-croppers until the 
Farmers Home Administration made it 
possible for them to acquire their own 
farms. To me the thrill and independ¬ 
ence of private ownership these three are 
experiencing was perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive part of my tour. 

Yes; we also visited Junius Lee, a 
Negro tenant and operating loan bor¬ 
rower, Junius Lee's children are af¬ 
forded all the facilities of the spendid 
educational system in my parish, where 
we draw no distinction in opportunity 
for work, for private ownership, and for 
education. Let that be a lesson to a cer¬ 
tain misinformed few who would change 
a way of life and grapple with problems 
they know nothing about. 

To me, one of the keys to the success 
of the families I visited was the Farm¬ 
ers Home Administration, who loaned 
these families the money to make their 
improvements possible, and who helped 
to show them how to do a better farm 
and home-management job. Many of 
the services provided by other agencies 
would be of lesser value to these farmers 
unless some way was provided for the 
family to get the money needed to put 


their plans into effect. Take the on- 
farm training program, for example. 
Thousands of veterans are being grad¬ 
uated from this training program each 
month, ready to begin careers as farm¬ 
ers. Their training has been good, and 
they assuredly could do the job. But 
they need money to buy a farm of their 
own, or to stock and equip one they 
might rent. Most of these graduates, 
however, have not been able to save up 
enough money during their military 
service or their training periods to make 
the necessary down payment on a farm 
or to qualify them for bank credit. The 
Farmers Home steps into this breach 
and provides the credit the families 
need. They do more—they help the bor¬ 
rower past the first ‘‘rough spots'’ of his 
farming by working out sound farm and 
home plans for him, and by visiting him 
on his farm to help with specific prob¬ 
lems, 

Mr. F. L. Spencer, Louisiana State 
director of the Farmers Home Admin¬ 
istration, gave me some figures which 
show how much this program has helped 
Louisiana farmers, and m reading them 
I am again proud that I had some small 
part in helping to make it possible. Let 
me cite them for you. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
in Louisiana makes two kinds of loans 
which help farmers operate their farms, 
and three kinds which help buy farms 
or improve farms they own. Of the 
operating loans, the usual type are made 
to farmers to help them obtain the 
seed, feed, livestock, equipment, or fer¬ 
tilizers needed to adjust their farming 
programs to a more economical basis. 
The second type are emergency loans 
made to persons who have suffered some 
major farm disaster, and need credit to 
continue in production during the fol¬ 
lowing year. Most of these operating 
loans are repayable in up to 5 years, and 
the borrower is charged 5 percent inter¬ 
est on the unpaid portion. In Louisiana 
the Farmers Home Administration had 
loaned $45,367,528. They made 158,626 
loans to Louisiana farmers to make ad¬ 
justments; and had loaned an additional 
$634,993 as production-disaster loans. 
Of this amount loaned, by September 
30 the agency had already collected 
$38,073,819, and since they are 5-year 
loans, much of the balance has not yet 
come due. Considering that these are 
loans made to families who are unable to 
obtain credit from other sources, this 
repayment record is exceptional. 

The FHA is also collecting on old loans 
made by the Emergency Seed and Peed" 
Loan Division of the Farm Credit Ad¬ 
ministration for operating purposes, al¬ 
though these emergency loans are no 
longer made. In Louisiana 232,794 
loans of this type were made, $20,657,136 
loaned, and $19,487,133 already collected. 

Real-estate loans of three different 
types are made. One of these is a di¬ 
rect, 100-percent loan made by the 
agency to a farmer to enable him to 
buy a family-type farm of his own, or 
to enlarge or develop one he already owns 
to family-size. It also insures similar 
loans made by private lenders where the 


borrower is able to make a 10-percent 
down payment; and for the past year it 
has been authorized by Congress to make 
housing loans such as the Pierce family 
used to build their new home. 

In Louisiana, the agency has loaned 
$11,246,126 to 2,198 farm families to en¬ 
able them to buy farms of their own. 
Of the recent loans made, 100 percent 
have been to veterans. It has also in¬ 
sured $217,620 in loans to 36 Louisiana 
farmers, where the loan was made by a 
private lender. It has made 186 loans 
during the past year to Louisiana fam¬ 
ilies to build new dwellings and other 
farm buildings, or to remodel existing 
buildings, and these loans have amount¬ 
ed to $1,280,780. During the year, 817 
Louisiana farmers applied for these 
housing loans, and many of these appli¬ 
cations are now being approved. 

The real-estate loans have been well 
repaid, too. Borrowers have up to 40 
years in which to repay their loans, and 
no part of the program has been in op¬ 
eration more than 12 years. The insured 
mortgage program did not become effec¬ 
tive until 1948 when we in Congress made 
some changes in the original legislation 
passed in 1946, and so this program is 
only about 2 years old in actual practice. 
Yet $6,264,394—about half of the total 
loaned~has already been repaid. Al¬ 
most 1,000 of the borrowers have repaid 
their loans in full—thirty or more years 
ahead of schedule. For example, Benny 
Knight of Lafouche Parish repaid his 
farm purchase loan in 7 years although 
he might have taken 40. And over in 
Lafayette Parish Eddie Menard took over 
a farm in 1947 on which many people 
said he would starve, using an FHA loan 
to finance his purchase, and now he has 
boosted his net worth by $10,000 in 3 
years, and he has repaid 8 years’ pay¬ 
ments already in the 3 years he has op¬ 
erated it. Mr. and Mrs. Adelma Cor¬ 
mier, of Breaux Bridge, repaid their farm 
purchase loan in 8 years instead of 40, 
and today have a widely diversified farm 
program which includes sugarcane, cot¬ 
ton, cabbage, and shallots as crops, and 
an excellent soil-conservation program 
to preserve their land for the future use 
of Rodney, their 17-year-old son, who as 
a member of the Future Farmers is mak¬ 
ing a good record for himself as a pro¬ 
spective successful farmer of the next few 
years. 

His loan repaid, Cormier is now help¬ 
ing other farmers in St. Martin Parish 
obtain the same advantages he has re¬ 
ceived. One reason the FHA loans have 
been so successful in Louisiana is that, 
before any loan is made, a committee of 
three local farmers must approve the 
prospective borrower. For the past 2 
years Cormier has been one of these 
three committeemen for the parish, and 
he not only helps approve applicants 
but also visits the farms of borrowers to 
pass on to them some of the lessons he 
has learned during his 10 years of farm 
ownership. 

But, Mr. Speaker, just as Louisiana is 
well above the average of the Nation in 
collections, so the parishes in the Third 
District of Louisiana and especially the 
parishes of Vermilion and St Martin 
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are above the splendid State-wide rec¬ 
ord. Let me illustrate: 

Following is a table showing the total 
amount loaned under the production and 
subsistence loan program and the total 
amount collected on these loans from 
July 1, 1946, to December 12, 1950, in St. 
Martin Parish: 


Tear 

Total 

loans 

Collected 

July 1,1940, to June .SO, 1017 

July 1,1917, to Juno so, 194S. 

July 1,1948, to Juno SO, 1949 

July 1,1949, to Juno 30,1950 

$40, 738 
29, 705 
43,145 
52, 225 

1 .$52,026 49 

1 46,557 08 
42,640 57 

2 35,203 96 

Total..... 

171, 813 

176,38S 70 



1 Tile reason the figuios rcpiesentmg amount collected 
dm mg 1941 )-47 and 1947-48 is laigei than the amount 
loaned is because loans which weie made piioi to the 
194<) fiscal year had m&tallments maturing duimg the 
no\t 4 yeans. 

2 This figure rcpiescnts the amount collected on 1949- 
50 loans as of Dec. 12,1950. 

Approximately 500 farm families re¬ 
ceived operating loans from July 1,1946, 
to June 30,1950, The record of St. Mar¬ 
tin Parish in respect to other types of 
loans IS eaually impressive. And here is 
the record of Vermilion Parish: 
operating loans under Farmers Home Ad- 
minisiration from Dec, 31, 1946, through 


Dec. 10, 1950 

Total amount of loans_$222,276.00 

Total amount of collections_$218, 576.09 

Approximate number of families 
assisted_ 450 


I wish to point out in the above, that 
of the amount loaned, there is a sizable 
amount thvit has not yet matured, as in 
some cases the payments on farm equip¬ 
ment, dairy cows, and so forth, has been 
scheduled over a period of 3 or 4 years. 

Farm ownership loans 


Total amount of loans.$251,512 00 

Total amount of collections_$190,373.95 

Total number of loans_ 34 

Number loans paid in full_ 14 


Nineteen of the 20 unpaid loans are 
well ahead of schedule. The other loan 
is $171.17 behind schedule. This is due 
to changing crop conditions, and the 
farm had to be completely reorganized to 
meet these changing conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in dark and 
uncertain days. Gentlemen may cry 
peace, peace, but there is no peace. We 
are in a shooting war in Korea and the 
conflagration could suddenly engulf the 
earth. We will continue to hope and 
pray that time will soon bleach the dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty into light and 
peace, but in the meantime we must be 
prepared for any eventuality. The an¬ 
swer to communism is free and compe¬ 
titive enterprise and private ownership 
of property by all heads of families. 
Give me a community with the greatest 
number of farmers owning their own 
farms, and 1 will show you a communi¬ 
ty with the greatest amount of pros¬ 
perity, contentment, and civic pride. It 
is such communities I was privileged to 
visit recently and that I have the honor 
to represent in the Congress of the 
United States. 


More Power for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decernber 15,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to ptend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Charles E Wilson, president. General 
Electric Co., entitled “More Power for 
America/' before the National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C., December 5, 
1950: 

More Power for America 
(By diaries E Wilson) 

There is probably no better way in which 
I can indicate my regard and my honest 
respect for the institution of the National 
Press club, and the hard-worhing individuals 
who compose it, than by proceeding imme¬ 
diately to my subject without indulging in 
any compliments, pleasant though that 
might be for me. One of the things I bore 
away with me from my War Production 
Board days is that talk in Washington is not 
cheap, as is commonly supposed. It can be 
very costly. I should like to use as much re¬ 
straint as possible in spending it here to¬ 
day. Please accept my apology, also, for 
reading what I have to say, but we shall be 
dealing largely in facts, figures, and esti¬ 
mates based on careful research, and it will 
be to your advantage that I do not trust 
these to my memory. 

My subject is electric power. It was said 
last May that in the United States today 
the political setting is conducive to rising 
economic activity, our policy being one of 
maximum employment at home plus eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and the Improvement 
of security abroad. The role of our Govern¬ 
ment, in the implementing of this policy, 
has continued to grow, as you know, and one 
of the effects has been to increase the pres¬ 
sure on private business. Business has com¬ 
plained and fought back against that pres¬ 
sure, but happily in the process it did not 
dare to relax and it fought back with its 
best weapons—^intelligent and courageous 
expansion, continued scientific and economic 
research, improved communication with its 
employees and its public, and greater pro¬ 
ductive efficiency. Courage, in this case, was 
not mere words, but the Investment of bil¬ 
lions of dollars for new plants and machines. 

With the summer came the shock of Korea 
and the first clear glimpse of the calculated 
and malignant forces of aggression. That 
shock set off-—authentically but a little late 
as usual—our present national security pro¬ 
gram, and the effects of implications of it 
are mounting by the hour. This is a curious 
kind of hot-cold picture, as newsmen well 
know, with all of the planning by Govern¬ 
ment and business that we associate with a 
fuU-scale war effort, but with no full-scale 
war. We have the tragedy of 30,000 casual¬ 
ties, and so far not even an official de¬ 
nunciation of the guilty parties, but it is 
not a full-scale war. But there is war enough 
to intensify certain important issues—the 
issues of manpower, materials, and produc¬ 
tivity. Perhaps we are being given an ex¬ 
traordinary opportunity, not granted last 
time, to count our money, our men, our 
resources, and our facilities. 


And so we come to electric power, which is 
at the same time a vital material or com¬ 
modity and a dynamic instrument or tool by 
which it is possible to increase our produc¬ 
tivity, It is a two-edged sword, or a dcuble- 
bladed plowshare, as you please, and V7iiile 
this dual quality adds to its value, it also 
tends to trip up the statistician and the un¬ 
familiar administrator. Not for one moment 
do I feel that members of the press also 
would fall into these traps, but so that we 
can all scart even, let me just run through 
the bare fundamentals—the blocking and 
tackling of the subject, so to speak. The 
basic power unit is the watt; a kilowatt is a 
thousand watts; and a kilowatt-hour is the 
using up of a thousand watts of electricity 
for an hour, which is what you do if you 
burn 10 100-watt incandescent lamps for an 
hour, at a cost of a few cents. Electric 
generating equipment is rated m kilowatts— 
a 25,000-kilowatt turbine, for example— 
while electric current is produced and sold 
in terms of kilowatt-hours. 

Certain of our Government bureaus have 
been among those claiming that as we crank 
up our defense program and bring it to 
speed, we are going to have a serious power 
shortage, unless something drastic is done 
to prevent it. Spokesmen for the private 
utilities say this isn’t so. In Government 
parlance, that “something drastic” usually 
means more public power projects You 
might rightly conclude that the gentlemen 
on both sides of this question aie interested 
parties. Perhaps the electrical manufacturer 
is also an interested party, but with this dif¬ 
ference: he is the fellow who has to make 
the machines, regardless of who operates 
them, and he is therefore interested primarily 
ill getting the facts. If his facts and his 
surveys and his estimates are wrong, he is 
likely to go out of business. It is the judg¬ 
ment of the manufacturer that I am offering 
you, therefore. Here is that considered 
judgment; let me give you the conclusions 
first, and then go back and pick up the 
reasons: 

We believe the electric utility Industry has 
done an excellent Job of forecasting, plan¬ 
ning, and preparing to take care of the coun¬ 
try's power requirements. The electrical 
manufacturing industry has also forecast 
and planned very carefully: it has provided 
the facilities and it has produced the power 
supply equipment needed. There Is today 
enough power to meet present needs with a 
safe reserve margin. There will continue to 
be enough power to meet anticipated needs if 
the equipment—now on order and planned— 
is built and installed as scheduled, despite a 
shift to a partial war economy. There will 
be, in our Judgment, no power shortage un¬ 
less one or more of the following things 
happen: 

1. If major war production projects, such 
as aluminum plants or special new bomb 
projects, are heedlessly located in sections of 
the country where power can*t be made avail¬ 
able to them. 

2. If the present manufacturing facilities 
for utility power supply equipment are di¬ 
verted to other purposes, thus delaying pro¬ 
duction schedules of equipment already on 
order. 

3. If the materials necessary to producing 
this equipment are not made available as a 
vital part of the over-all defense program,. 

What is our basis for this thinking? Brst 
off, let me say that we must believe this, in 
the General Electric Oo., because all of oux 
production planning and budgeting are based 
on these figures. We estimate that all de¬ 
fense expenditures wiU inesrease from the 
$12,000,000,000 Of 1949 to about forty-six bil¬ 
lions in 1952, dropping back to about forty- 
one billions in 1953, We are assuming full 
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employment, capacity operation of all indus* 
try, and continuing industrial expansion 
throngn 1953 We have factored in all the 
plans and commitments for war production 
that are known, plus a heavy production of 
civilian goods. We are assuming some 
lengthening of the workweek. In estimat¬ 
ing p07/er requirements we are here consider¬ 
ing what practically amounts to a wartime 
level of industrial activity. 

On the basis outlined here we find there 
is indicated for 1953 a power load, or total 
demand, of 416,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
This IS 43 percent higher than in 1949. We 
estimate the peak load, or the largest de¬ 
mand that will ever be made for electricity 
at a given time, to be 77,400,000 of kilowatts 
in 1953, or 37 percent higher than in 1949. 
Incidentally, on a comparable basis, these 
figures are within 1 percent of the figures 
recently published hy the Edison Electric 
Institute, although we arrived at them in¬ 
dependently. These are the dimensions of 
the demand that should he made upon us. 

With the power-generating equipment that 
has already been scheduled by the electrical 
manufacturing industry through the first 
half of 1953, and assuming that the suppliers 
of power are permitted to install the addi¬ 
tional capacity they have planned for the 
last half of that year, the Nation will have 
a margin of reserve generating capacity 20 
percent above the estimated load peak in 
1963. I think you will find this fact im¬ 
portant: in order to wipe out this margin 
of reserve, we would have to see a growth 
of the electrical load through 1953 almost 
double (actually 95 percent more) the in¬ 
crease of 87,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours we 
have estimated for this lOSO-'SS period. 

Incidentally our estimates of power re¬ 
quirements are based on median hydro con¬ 
ditions—drought would cut the margin of 
reserve capacity hut would not wipe it out. 
Of course, some people think we have an an¬ 
swer for that at Schenectady, too, as we can 
always call in our artificial rainmakers. Se¬ 
riously, If it were not for one or two regions 
that are low, we would realize our objec¬ 
tive of a 25 percent reserve margin in 1953 
instead of 20 percent. 

Suppose war production should be ex¬ 
panded beyond the levels forecast here— 
would there be sufficient electric power to 
support the added manpower available? Let 
us assume that we retain a reserve of 5 
percent of electric utility generating capac¬ 
ity, to take care of breakdowns, and devote 
all the rest of the estimated 1952 margin to 
increasing production. This is using the 
horse to invoke the cart, if you follow me, 
but in that case industrial production would 
be at a level which would require 5,700,000, 
or 38 pel cent, more manufacturing em¬ 
ployees than today’s high level, working 42 
hours a week. And if they work 46 hours 
a week, the peak in the last war, we would 
still need 4,300,000, or 30 percent, more 
people. The labor force is growing approxi¬ 
mately a half million a year We are al¬ 
ready in a situation of almost full employ¬ 
ment, and, according to the figures in last 
week’s United States News, adding less than 
another 3,000,000 will achieve peak defense 
production planned for the end of 1951 Si¬ 
multaneously we are driving for a 3,000,000- 
man fighting force. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that manpower—not electric power— 
would be the bottleneck in such an emer¬ 
gency. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
although the electric industry must have 
enough generating equipment available to 
meet the peak demand, even if it lasts but 
minutes or hours, this capacity is not needed 
for a large part of a normal one-shift day. 
Much of it can be put to work for many more 
hours. For three shifts the capacity is 
theoretically tripled, although from a prac¬ 


tical production standpoint a third shift 
never actually delivers its theoretical quota. 
Also, total power demand does not increase 
in proportion to the amount of power going 
into defense production. A substantial part 
of the added defense demand comes about 
automatically as a result of the diversion of 
manpower and materials; either of these is 
more likely to cause bottlenecks. 

There is not time enough here to discuss 
the relation of power to the production of 
aluminum or steel. Aluminum, which re¬ 
quires about a million kilowatts of installed 
capacity to produce a billion pounds a year, 
IS still not in my judgment going to be any 
threat to our present or potential power- 
production resources. The steel industry has 
also done a fine job of providing needed ca¬ 
pacity and IS on the way to impioving that 
job. I think the important thing to re¬ 
member—and it seems to be the thing so 
often overlooked in Government planning— 
IS that there are really no absolute limita¬ 
tions on our ability to produce in peace or 
war; the limitations are relative ones—the 
relation of manpower and materials and fa¬ 
cilities and electric power to each other 

So far v/e have talked about the dimen¬ 
sions of the power demand and the ability of 
the electric cempames to meet it. Here are 
some figures from the manufacturing point 
of view. Our mdv-Jstry will ship to these 
companies in the 3 years 1950 through 1952, 
based on orders already scheduled, 21,300,000 
kilowatts of electric generating equipment. 
In 1953 they will need another 7,000,000 kilo¬ 
watts, and the industry will supply that. 

To cover utility and other needs, including 
industrial and export, we will have manu¬ 
facturing capacity of 11,000,000 kilowatts in 
1952, and General Electric alone will be able 
to supply 6,200,000 kilowatts Our capacity 
for large steam turbines alone has gone up 
60 percent in the last lO years, thanks to a 
new $30,000,000 turbine plant, covering 20 
acres of land at Schenectady, completed in 
1949, and which I thought for a time might 
be dulabed “Wilson’s folly.” Today General 
Electric can produce more electric generat¬ 
ing equipment than the entire industry pro¬ 
duced before the war, and twice as much as 
we produced before the war. 

Let me give you just one more figure, be¬ 
cause it leads into a statement I made in 
the beginning. In World War II General 
Electric alone produced 28,000,000 horsepow¬ 
er of ship-propulsion equipment, which is 
equivalent to 45 percent of the total in¬ 
stalled capacity of our electric companies at 
the beginning of this year You will recall 
that, in forecasting that there wovild be no 
pov/er shortage, I stressed the fact that one 
condition would be that present facilities 
for building generating equipment for utili¬ 
ties must not be diverted to other purposes. 
The program I have outlined does not pro¬ 
vide generating equipment for the Navy and 
merchant marine, for portable power units, 
or other special uses. This is an extra job. 
To make this equipment requires a different 
kind of plant, and it must be planned well 
in advance of specific demands for produc¬ 
tion. If It is not built in advance, it will be 
ready too late and will cost more. For ex¬ 
ample, to obtain the same production facili¬ 
ties in a 2^4-year period instead of a 4-year 
period a plant of 2,300,000 square feet would 
be needed, instead of one of 760,000 square 
feet. The only way to meet such a de^ 
mand is to provide entirely new facilities 
for it, not to divert existing facilities sched¬ 
uled to meet the demands of the electric 
companies. General Electric is prepared to 
establish these facilities—in fact, we pre¬ 
sented such a plan last week to the Navy 
and Maritime Commission. 

It is my hope that I have been able to shed 
some light on this tremendously important 


subject of electric power, and its role in the 
unfolding picture of American productivity 
and American security. It is especially im¬ 
portant that you people here understand and 
share my convictions in this I have tried 
to give you some reasons, in these facts and 
figures, for putting your confidence in the 
ability and vision of a great American in¬ 
dustry. By the very nature of our business, 
electrical manufacturers and electric utili¬ 
ties have alv/ays had to be out ahead in the 
drive to achieve greater productivity for the 
United States. We always have been—we 
were in the last war—and we are today. We 
intend to stay ahead 

FACTS AND FIGURES RELATIVE TO MR WILSON’S 
STATEMENT 

Antzeipated defense expenditures 


[GE estimates, m billions of dollnrs] 



Total 

Combat 


defense 

matei lal 


expendi- 

(haid 


tmes 

1 goods) 

1950. 

14 2 

4 5 


33 0 

17 5 

1953 .. 

40.0 

25 0 

1953.-. 

41 0 

21 0 


Estimated industrial production 

[Federal Reserve Board Index, 1935- 
39 = 100] 

l7idex 

1949.._... 176 

1950 .-. 197 

1951 . 220 

1952 .-. 230 

1953 .-. 225 

Load, peak, reserve 

Estimated power load for 1953, 416,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours (43 percent higher than 
1949). 

Estimated peak load for 1953, 77,400,000 
kilowatts (37 percent higher than 1949). 

Estimated reserve generating capability 
over 19C3 peak, 20 percent. 

Power-load growth 


[In billions of kilowatt hours] 



1040 

1943 

Per¬ 

cent 

in¬ 

crease 

1 1950 

1953 

Per¬ 

cent 

in- 

creaso 

Large light and 
power sales,.- 

59.6 

106.7 

79 

139 0 

176 0 

26 

Small light and 
power sales.-- 

22.4 

28 2 

26 

50 2 

G2 S 

25 

Domestic and 
rural sales. 

26.3 

31.6 

25 

74.7 

1 

1 iOl. 5 

4.^ 

Total genera¬ 
tion. 

145 0 

221.0 

53 

329.0 

' 410.0 

27 


Estimated increase in industrial produc¬ 
tion from 1950-53 is 17 percent, compared 
with 92 percent from 1940-43, while the 
growth in power sales relative to production 
is expected to be substantially greater than 
xn World War II. 

Capacity for manufacture of generating 
equipment 

The industry is turning out generating 
equipment of all kinds at a rate of 6,855,900 
kilowatts per year in 1950, of vhich 6,074,000 
kilowatts IS for private utilities. 

Capacity for 1952 is 11,000,000 kilowatts 
(5,200,000 kilowatts is General Electric) with 
8,316,000 kilowatts scheduled as of October 1. 
Open capacity is 700,000 kilowatts for large 
steam turbines (10,000 kilowatts and up), 
840,000 kilowatts for hydroelectric machines, 
and 1,200,000 kilowatts for small steam tur¬ 
bines (under 10,000 kilowatts). 

(Source; EEI Survey of Manufacturers.) 
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Large steam turhines scheduled for shipment 


[10,000'kilowatt and up] 



For 

United 

St.itcs 

utilities 

Foi e\poit 
and mdus- 
tiial 

Total 


Kilowatts 

4,913, 500 
4,939, .500 
b, 086,000 

Kilou atfs 
373, 500 

1 1,2()5, .600 
272,500 

KiloiDalfs 

5,2S7,000 
6,205,000 
6,95S, 500 

. 

If’Sl. 

1962 . 



This information (from EEI Survey) plus 
scheduled shipments of hydroelectric equip- 
menl, plus estimated shipments of steam 
turbines under 10,000 kw and internal com¬ 
bustion generators, indicates that total ship¬ 
ments of generating equipment to utilities 
in 1950-52 will be as follows: 

Kilowatts 

1950 .-. 6, 270, 000 

1951 --- 6, 550, 000 

1952 .. 8, 480, 000 


Total..... 21, 300, 000 


From Pearl Harbor to Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORIC 

IN THAI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin, from the Human Events, 
showing clearly how the policy which 
caused Pearl Harbor, led to our present 
defeat in Asia. The article follows: 
[Prom Human Events of December 13, 1950] 
Prom Pearl Harbor to Korea 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The calendar sometimes inflicts strange 
Ironies. December 7, 1941, was the date of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. This 
was not a bolt from the blue or an act of 
mental aberration. It was the result of a 
long diplomatic deadlock, during which the 
United States had been inflexible and un¬ 
compromising in its demand that Japan 
withdraw completely from China. 

A virtual commercial blockade of Japan 
had been enforced since the end of July. 
The proposal of the moderate Japanese Prime 
Minister, Prince Konoye, to come to the 
United States and seek a basis of accommo¬ 
dation in personal talks wifch Roosevelt had 
been brushed aside. A proposal for a tempo¬ 
rary modus Vivendi which Hull had con¬ 
sidered during the last days of November 
was never presented to the Japanese. 

There are two highly impressive witnesses 
for the proposition that the Pacific war, of 
which the first shots were fired at Pearl 
Harbor, was a oonfllct over China. Roose¬ 
velt, at a dinner of the Foreign Policy Asso¬ 
ciation in 1944, said: 

'*We could have compromised with Japan 
and bargained for a place in a Japanese- 
dominateS Asia by selling out the hearts* 
blood of the Chinese people. And we re¬ 
jected that.** 

His bellicose iSecretary of War, the late 
Henry L. Qtimson, confirmed this Roosevelt 
statement. In his diary for November 26 
Sttmson reported on an important council 


held by Roosevelt, composed of Hull, Knox, 
Marshall, Stark, and himself, at which the 
question was how we should maneuver them 
(the Japanese) into firing the first shot 
Without allowing too much danger to our¬ 
selves. In his book of memoirs. On Active 
Service, Stimson flatly asserts* 

“If at any time the United States had been 
willing to concede to Japan a free hand in 
China there would have been no war in the 
Pacific.” 

So the propaganda pattern which was sold 
to the American people before and after 
Pearl Harbor piesented a highly melodramat¬ 
ic picture of an incredibly wicked Japan 
and a virtuous, wronged China. America was 
to be the white knight, the Sir Galahad, who 
would rescue China from the molestations 
of Japan Utterly blot out Japan—so ran 
the argument at that time, and peace and 
stability would reign forever in the Orient, 
and American missionary effort and trade 
in China would flourish like the green bsy 
tree. 

The final coffin nail bad surely been driven 
into this compound of happy illusions on 
December 7, 1950. For this tragic and ironi¬ 
cal anniversary found the greater part of the 
American combat army trying desperately, 
in sheer self-defense to shed the hearts* 
blood of some hundreds of thousands of the 
Chinese people who had poured in to attack 
them in Korea 

At the time when the Chinese Reds were 
launching their Pearl Harbor against the 
United States and against the United Na¬ 
tions, the Chinese Communist delegate to the 
United Nations, Wu Hsiu-chuan, was deliver¬ 
ing a tirade against this country in the 
Security Council of the United Nations which 
exceeded m violence the language used in 
Japan’s declaration of war 9 years earlier. 
One need only cite such phrases as the 
following: 

“I am here to accuse the United States 
Government of the unlawful and criminal 
act of armed aggression against the territory 
of China, Formosa. « ♦ * 

“All these acts of direct aggression against 
China by the United States aggression forces 
in Korea are an insolent provocation which 
the Chinese people absolutely cannot toler¬ 
ate.” 

n 

The wheel has come full circle. Nine years 
after the Pearl Harbor attack we are paying 
a terrific price in the lives of our fighting 
men and in a sense of national humiliation 
and confusion for the long succession of 
blunders committed in the Far East by the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 

Among the more obvious of the blunders 
were: (l) fighting a war with no more intelli¬ 
gent aim than the destruction of Japan; (2) 
giving Stalin a strategic and economic 
stranglehold on China at Yalta; (3) writing 
off our Nationalist friends and encouraging 
our enemies in China (despite the doleful 
results of pursuing the same policy in East¬ 
ern Europe), and (4) forcing General Mac- 
Arthur to ^ht a war in Korea figuratively 
with one hand tied behind his back. 

Anyone who believes that it is possible to 
charm or appease the Chinese Communists 
into being friends of the west should have 
been finally undeceived by the contents and 
tone of Wu Hsiu-chuan’s speech. Hatred of 
the west, arrogant truculent assurance of a 
world-conquering mission dripped from 
every period. Wu’s reference to solidarity 
with the peoples of Japan, Vietnam (Indo¬ 
china) and the Philippines showed that Chi¬ 
nese Oommuaalst ambitions, like Soviet 
Communist ambitions, are insatiable and 
unlimited. 

In the light of this speech, and of the ac¬ 
companying forward surge of the Bed Chi¬ 
nese hordes in Korea one may recogni 2 » that 


there wac f: - more truth than American pub¬ 
lic opinion ever recognized m the Japanese 
claim to be recisting Chmese communism 
and Soviet imperialism. A Japanese Army on 
the Amur, holding the line against the So¬ 
viet Union, Japanese strong points on the 
mainland, serving as a barrier against Chi¬ 
nese communism would look pretty good, 
from the standpoint of American national 
securiLy, today. 

But the consequence of kir. Roosevelt’s 
crusading war m the Far East was to de¬ 
stroy the vail able potential element of cheek 
and balance which Japan represented as 
against Russia and China. And there is a 
wise old Greek saying to the effect that one 
thing even the gods cannot achieve is to 
make the past as if it had never been. 

ni 

The alternatives which the Chinese Pearl 
Harbor places before the United States are 
extremely diiflcult. There is the possibility 
of surrender to the blackmail represented by 
the injection into the Korean War of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Chinese trained 
troops, humorously described as “volun¬ 
teers ” Mr. Wu has stated his terms for un¬ 
conditional surrender with brutal frankness: 
withdrawal from Korea, surrender of For¬ 
mosa, admission of Communist China to the 
UN. 

Acceptance of these terms would mean the 
dissolution of Chiang Kai-shek’s Army in 
Formosa and the probable collapse of guer¬ 
rilla resistance in China itself. Yet it is re¬ 
markable how many individuals who pro¬ 
fessed to be shocked to the depths of their 
moral sensibilities by suggestions that Hitler 
and Stalin should have been permitted to 
fight it out or that the United States would 
he well advised to go slowly with all-out sup¬ 
port for China in 1941 are apparently ready 
to run up the white flag of surrender to Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The Chinese Communists are openly mak¬ 
ing war on the United Nations. Yet the Sec¬ 
retary General of the United Nations enter¬ 
tains the Chinese Communist delegates and 
does his best, without much visible success, 
to appease them. The Chinese Communists 
are trying to cut to pieces Britioh troops in 
Korea. Yet the British Government does not 
react even to the point of breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations. 

American troops are fighting a desperate¬ 
ly uneven defensive struggle in Korea. But 
they are compelled to fight with the immense 
handicap of not being allowed to bomb 
enemy supply lines in Manchuria. After 
Pearl Harbor in 1941 there was no interna¬ 
tional forum in New York where Japtuiese 
and other Axis representatives could black¬ 
guard the United States as mtich as they 
wished. But there have been no restrictions 
on the activities of Mr, Wu and Mr. Vishln- 
sky. How long the American people will put 
up with a situation which combines the 
worst features of both war and appeasement 
remains to be seen. 

IV 

This amazing effort to act as if Red China 
were not making large-scale war on the Weet- 
ern World is accomplished by the argument 
that Europe claims priority over Asia In de¬ 
fense plans and that we have neither the 
means nor the desire to commit mass armies 
to the Chinese mainland. But this overlooks 
the possibility of resisting Chinese Commu¬ 
nist aggression by methods which would not 
bleed western manpower white nor impose 
a heavy burden on the American ecsonomi;. 

This Is true even if complete eyacni^lfion of 
Korea should become necessary. Chitaa can 
be blockaded. Its centers of conoen- 

tration, industry* ^d communication can be 
shattered by air attach. Claiasag Kai-shek 
can be encouraged and aided in using For- 
mc»a as a base for raids and descents on the 
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China coast. Anti-Communist g-usrrillas can 
be helped. Japan can be rearmed If Chi¬ 
nese “volunteers*’ can appear in Korea, why 
not Japanese? 

It IS obvious that the flood tide of aggres¬ 
sive Asiatic communism can be stemmed only 
by Asiatics. Our repeated failures to give a 
fighting chance to our potential friends in 
Asia, to the South Koreans before last June, 
to the Japanese, to the Chinese Nationalists, 
IS calculated to raise the old question: Stu¬ 
pidity or treason*^ 

Probably there is nothing in prospect in 
Asia but defeat, disaster, and disagree until 
the State Department is put in charge of 
someone with wits enough to realize that a 
regime which throws a million men in battle 
array against you is really waging war, and 
firmness enough to make a clean sweep of 
“experts” of the Owen Lattimore type of 
thinking. 

American and UN prestige could survive a 
forced military withdrawal from Korea. 
They could not survive the futile humiliation 
of surrender to military aggression, of ap¬ 
peasement of Stalin’s Chinese gauleiters, of 
what might amount to a super-Munich. 
Will to resist Communist aggression in Eu¬ 
rope or anywhere else would rapidly evaporate 
under the influence of such a surrender. 


National Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the text of the 
address delivered last night by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, at the 
dinner of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of December 15, 
1950] 

Text of Governor Dewey’s Call for Na¬ 
tional Mobilization 

We meet at a tragic moment in the history 
of mankind. American troops defending 
freedom have suffered a terrible catastrophe. 
Our prestige is at a low ebb and world com¬ 
munism has gained a great triumph. 

We stand almost naked before the world. 
Eight now, aside from four partly trained 
National Guard divisions, there are only 10 
divisions of the United States Army. Two 
are in Germany, Seven are facing dreadful 
odds in Korea, and in all continental United 
States there is just 1 division ready for 
combat—not enough to defend a single 
American city 

The only apparent reason Soviet Russia 
has not already launched total war is fear of 
atomic bombing. We do not know how 
much longer she will be afraid of that. Our 
country—the free world—the very idea of 
human freedom are in deadly, immediate 
danger. 

For 4 years I have been saying to all who 
would listen to me that this crisis was rush¬ 
ing toward uq at headlong speed. I have 
been saying—and have boon sneered at for 


saying it—that national unity was urgently 
necessary because we faced great penis. 
leadership for survival 

Three years ago m this very room before 
another great audience of an equally non¬ 
partisan nature, I forecast in detail what 
has since happened m China and what is 
happening today m Korea 

I now say again, tonight, that unless our 
Nation develops a quality of leadership and a 
capacity for effective action which have thus 
far not appeared, I do not believe we will 
survive 

Surely it must be plain—at last—even to 
those who will not see—^that woild commu¬ 
nism under ihe leadership of Soviet Russia 
is waging ruthless war against the whole free 
world. Surely it must be clear—at last— 
that only far more decisive action by the 
United States will make it possible to stem 
the Soviet tide. 

Surely the dreadful danger must now be 
clear to those nations who are wobbling in 
their will to resist Soviet aggression or are 
running for the illusory cover of neutrality. 
There can be no neutrality in this world— 
for long. We shall all be brave and strong 
and remain free or we shall be timid and 
weak and become slaves. 

I am not concerned tonight with how we 
Americans got into this desperate peril. I 
am not concerned tonight with why some 
other free nations are losing their will to 
resist. I am desperately concerned with 
where we go from here, 

I. ABANDON OUB ILLUSIONS 

First of all, let us finally and forever aban¬ 
don all those comfortable illusions which 
have allowed our country to sink to this per¬ 
ilous point Our Government and our peo¬ 
ple have been living in a dream world based 
on self-deception That deception was not 
even “Made in Russia” because Stalin has 
never concealed his purpose of conquering 
the world any more than Hitler did. He has 
written in time and time again just as Hitler 
did. But everybody refused to believe it. 

The cold fact is that the Russian war ma¬ 
chine has never been demobilized. Nearly 
one-half of Russia's total economic produc¬ 
tivity has been devoted to military purposes. 
Without shooting a gun or losing a man 
since the end of the war, but through propa¬ 
ganda, bribery, falsehood, coercion, satellite 
troops, and treason, Russia now rules 800,- 
000,000 people, or one-third of world. 

Let us get rid once and for all of the idea 
that Russia wants less than the whole world. 

How to meet the challenge 

Let us also get nd of the stupid idea that 
we can sit down and do business with Stalin 
while we are weak and he is strong. Nation 
after nation tried it with Hitler and was 
swallowed up before the war. Nation after 
nation has tried it with Stalin and they, too, 
have been swallowed up. It is time we lis¬ 
tened to the mute testimony of the leaders 
of those nations from their tortured graves. 

Let us get rid of the idea we can stop Rus¬ 
sia by appropriating billions of dollars, set¬ 
ting up new Government boards and then 
continuing wage rounds as usual, price in¬ 
creases as usual, and politics as usual. Only 
all-out effort, all-out sacrifice, and all-out 
use of the brains and skills of this country, 
backed by an abiding faith in the justice of 
our cause, will give us a chance of survival. 

If, at last, we Americans will get out of 
our dream world, bury every one of our false 
illusions forever and gird up our loins to 
meet this terrible challenge, then we will 
have taken the first step toward survival. 

II. THE ARMED FORCES 

Second, our Armed Forces should at the 
earliest possible moment be brought to over¬ 
whelming strength. The day for temporiz¬ 


ing, shilly-shallying, and compromise is long 
since gone Only four divisions of our Na¬ 
tional Guard have even been called into serv¬ 
ice. There are 25 divisions of the National 
Guard and 2 armored divisions which could 
have been called to the colors months ago. 

I know perfectly well, and this is no se¬ 
cret from the Russians, thau our National 
Guard has barely enough arms for training 
purposes to say nothing of any arms to fight 
with. I know perfectly well that these divi¬ 
sions are at half strength at most, but until 
something is done they will remain without 
arms and at half strength. 

They should be called to national service 
tomorrow morning 

This IS just a beginning. Universal mili¬ 
tary seivice of at least 2 years should be re¬ 
quired of every young man to give us at least 
the foundation for the Armed Forces we 
need It should be enacted now—this 
month—not nest month. 

An Anny of 100 divisions 

By the swift acceleration of the draft, the 
United States Army should be brought to a 
strength of not less than 100 divisions and 
our divisions are nearly twice as large as Rus¬ 
sian divisions 

At the earliest possible moment, the Air 
Force should be brought to at least 80 groups. 

The United States Navy should be taken 
out of moth balls and recommissioned with¬ 
out delay. 

In a world of brute force, there is freedom 
only for the brave. If we are not prepared 
to fight for our freedom, then we shall sure¬ 
ly lose it. If we are prepared to fight, we 
still could win. If we are strong enough and 
have strong friends, we may hope that com¬ 
munism will stop and count the cost of fur¬ 
ther aggression. We may even hope to bring 
Russia to her senses and so bring peace to 
the world. 

III. PRODUCTION 

Third, even if we mobilize all possible 
fighting manpower we shall still be out¬ 
numbered by the hordes of Russia, to say 
nothing of Red China and the other satel¬ 
lites. But fortunately manpower alone is 
not the decisive factor in modern war. 

In modern warfare victories are not won, 
merely m the fighting lines but also on the 
production line. We can beat Russia 5 to 
1 in production, but we can’t save our free¬ 
dom with automobiles or washing ma¬ 
chines. Nothing less than immediate 
economic mobilization of our country will 
meet the threat that faces us. 

American boys must never again be sent 
to fight tanks with rifles. It is a national 
calamity that even now, 6 months after 
Korea, we still do not have a military re¬ 
quirements program and those responsible 
must in due course be called to a stern 
accounting. Meanwhile, an avalanche of 
contracts for production should be let im¬ 
mediately and if we do not have the blue¬ 
prints a lot of people ought to be fired 
tomorrow morning. 

As a beginning, to provide the arms for 
defense this country and the free world need, 
we should set an immediate goal of 26 percent 
of our productive capacity for defense pro¬ 
duction. 

Centering of responsibility 

This whole program should be placed 
forthwith in the hands of one single au¬ 
thority with wide powers to organize the 
whole productive resources of this Nation. 
This authority can only be administered by 
one single boss. We have had our fill of 
hydra-headed monsters, of interagency 
quarreling, of procurement boards that 
didn’t procure, of committees and commis¬ 
sions. 

To avoid the dreadful waste of manpower 
and the stalemate of interagency quarreling, 
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the Economic Mohilizer should have not only 
full supervision of production but of eco¬ 
nomic controls and of civilian manpower. 

For the job of Economic Mobiiizer we 
need to draft the ablest business executive 
in our country He should be given a free 
hand to picR his assistants, full power and 
the unlimited backing of the President. 

This man should be responsible only to 
the President and should report only to a 
single, joint committee of the House and 
Senate. He should not spend half his time, 
as is so often the case today, reporting to 
committee after committee of both Houses. 

This mobilization of our productive forces 
is the heart of our struggle for survival. In 
the face of the crisis that confronts us, it 
is only the American genius for production 
that will give us the margin of strength to 
prevail against our enemies. 

IV. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

4. We must not deceive ourselves— 
this defense program will cut harshly into 
the living standard of every American. To¬ 
day we have virtually no unemployment in 
the country and our industrial plants are 
running at full capacity. We must take 
steel—a lot of it—aluminum and copper and 
other vital raw materials that are now being 
used to make automobiles, radios, television 
sets, and washing machines. We must use 
those materials to make guns, ships, air¬ 
planes, tanks, and atomic weapons. 

That means that there will be less goods 
for civilian consumption—a lot less. There 
will be fewer automobiles or no automobiles, 
few radios and television sets or none, fewer 
washing machines, less of nearly everything. 

But at the same time the Government will 
be spending billions of dollars to pay for 
arms and to pay the wages of workers who 
make those arms. That means one thing— 
Inflation. 

What has happened in just the 6 months 
since Korea? Key raw material prices have 
jumped 35 percent; the average of all whole¬ 
sale prices is up by 10 percent and the cost 
of living has climbed to an all-time peak. 

Inflation could wreck the defense program. 
In 1946 a 30-callber carbine cost $35.50; now 
it costs $64. A 60-millimeter mortar 5 years 
ago cost $300. Today the price tag is $554, 
a jump of 85 percent. 

Inflation is eating away the defense pro¬ 
gram of our Government just as it eats away 
the buying power of your family’s income. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly this point: 
price ceiling and wage freezes will mean 
nothing unless we have the courage and the 
good sense to attack the cause of Inflation 
and not merely the results, 

Pay-as^you<-go financing 

The only effective way to deal with inflation 
is to finance our rearmament program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. We cannot save our 
freedom and also keep our personal comforts 
and luxuries. Let us remember that even 
then we will have more than any other people 
in the world. 

Government services must also be sharply 
cut down. Every dollar of nonessential Gov¬ 
ernment spending—Federal, State, and 
local—must be cut to the bone. We must 
take a hard look at all subsidy programs, at 
every kind of Government expenditure de¬ 
signed to raise prices or calculated to in¬ 
crease costs. Many things that would be 
desirable in other times must be put aside 
in this emergency. 

Industry and labor must avoid increasing 
costs. This is no time for profiteering or for 
featherbedding. Corporation profits must 
be taxed heavily. An excess-profits tax 
should siphon off any profits in excess of nor¬ 
mal, arising out of the defense effort. In¬ 
dividual Income taxes must be raised up and 
down the line, and in this connection we 
have to remember that the larger incomes al¬ 


ready bear taxes running up to 91 percent. 
Disagreeable as it may be, the spending power 
of America which has to be siphoned off is 
not in the hands of a few rich people but in 
the hands of all of us. 

Excise taxes on luxuries and every kind of 
tax which tends to discourage spending and 
encourage savings should be a part of our 
program. We must crack down on credit 
expansion all along the line If Government 
IS compelled to borrow to finance part of this 
program, those borrowings should be fi¬ 
nanced out of the people’s savings 

But we cannot and must not borrow the 
savings of our people as we did in the last 
World War and then pay them back in 57- 
cent dollars. Inflation must be stopped now 
and stopped hard. 

V. MANPOWER 

Fifth, in all this effort we must rally the 
total resources of our Nation and the greatest 
of these resources are the men and women 
of America. 

We should establish at once general regis¬ 
tration for national service, including all 
Americans, both men and women, above the 
age of 17. The crisis that we face is total. 
If war should come it will come to young and 
old. It will come to our towns, our villages, 
and our cities as well as to our armies. We 
must be prepared for total defense now, not 
when it would be too late. The Nation must 
be able to call upon every American. 

VI. OUR WORLD objectives 

If we do all the things I have outlined, 
we will still need strong, powerful friends 
elsewhere in the world. Today most of the 
free nations want to he our friend. But 
they are afraid we do not mean business or 
don’t know how to provide leadership. Noth¬ 
ing will make them rearm and nothing will 
give them the will to fight if they do rearm, 
without a new degree of strength and lead¬ 
ership from this country in world affairs. 

So, sixth, our Government should state 
its aims and objectives specifically for all 
the world to see and know. The time is long 
past for pretty generalities. Our Government 
must decide the areas in the world we intend 
to help defend and say so. 

Let me be specific. We have shilly-shallied 
on Formosa four times in the last 11 months. 
I recognize that we have difficult problems 
with our friends concerning Formosa and 
that there is a deep division of opinion in 
the United Nations. But let’s realize that if 
both Korea and Formosa should be lost then 
Japan is probably lost, too. 

For 30 years the prime objective of Russian 
foreign policy has been to get the industrial 
might of Germany and Japan added to Rus¬ 
sia’s masses so then she could he sure to 
conque.' the world. 

Add to this the fact that Indochina, Burma, 
and Thailand are the rice bowl of the Orient. 
If the present Soviet conquests continue in 
these areas, Japan will wither on the vine 
from starvation and so will Indonesia. If 
the Communists go on down through Malaya, 
there go our rubber and our tin. 

The time for wobbling on our major foreign 
policy objectives is long since past. Unless 
we are going to shrink within our own bor¬ 
ders and wait to be conquered by a Commu¬ 
nist world, we must boldly make decisions 
that will keep friends for our cause both in 
Efirope and in Asia. 

Right now I want to suggest that we get 
rid of some more of our illusions. We are 
in a desperate struggle to decide whether 
the whole world is going to be taken over 
by savages. In that kind of a struggle I 
propose that we should stop being fussy 
about who will help prevent It. 

Aooe'pfing those on qur side 

I want to know who has divisions and 
who’s willing to fight on our side. 


Turkey has the biggest army in Europe 
and they will fight. We know that in case 
of war the British Commonwealth will fight 
and they have the third greatest air force 
in the world as well as a lot of divisions and 
a great Navy. These and other nations are 
now fighting by our side in Korea while 
France is waging a hard fight in Indochina. 
Many other nations in Europe, the Near 
East, in Asia, and in the Americas stand ready 
to fight for freedom and we should encour¬ 
age them to the limit. 

Now I propose that v^e stop bickering 
among ourselves and make friends with 
everybody who has the will to fight and the 
combat divisions to put in the field. If they 
Will fight on the side of the angels I am 
willing to welcome them as allies v/hether 
I agree with their domestic policies or not. 
I want to keep human freedom alive on this 
earth. 

To be specific* Tito has 30 divisions and 
we think he will fi.ght on our side. We know 
Franco will fight and he has 22 divisions. 

Now let me get a little tougher. We 
think we know that the Germans and Jap¬ 
anese would fight under some kind of ar¬ 
rangement, whether under American leader¬ 
ship, or otherwise, we should enlist them in 
the world struggle against their ancient 
enemy. 

I made what I thought was my final ap¬ 
peal to keep the Chinese free and on our 
Side a year and a half ago. But I'm going 
to try once more. Even today, there arc still 
Chinese, millions of them, not only dozens 
of divisions on Formosa but hundreds of 
thousands of guerrillas on the mainland who 
will fight communism. I say, let’s make sure 
they are able to fight and harass and sabo¬ 
tage and'do the things to our enemies that 
are being done to us. 

VII. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 

So, seventh, that brings me to the Marshall 
plan aid for Europe, The present phase 
of our struggle with world communism has 
flared in Asia. But we must keep in clear 
sight the fact that Europe is still a greater 
prize the Communists are after. We have 
used our economic resources through the 
Marshall plan to help Europe got on its feet. 
Now we face an urgent situation that re¬ 
quires Europe to rearm at once. 

Since before there was a Marshall plan 
I have been demanding that it be used 
to bring about a United States of Europe, 
unifying her 270,000,000 people in the great¬ 
est force for peace on earth. I say again 
for what is probably the last time it will be 
useful: We should continue Marshall plan 
aid but only upon condition that (1), we 
actually get a united defense of Europe and 
its full rearmament; (2) that we get the 
European economic barriers torn down; and 
(3) that Europe move to political unity so 
her great strength can be mobilized on the 
side of freedom. 

Moreover, our military aid should be ex¬ 
tended only to those countries who demon¬ 
strate ;^helr willingness to fight on our side. 

vui. THE OFFENSIVE 

8. Let me remind you once again that 
we must abandon our defensive mood. De¬ 
fense never prevails against powerful attack. 
We must stop letting Russia have a monopoly 
on initiative. With a limited perimeter she 
can, through satellites, continue to attack 
the world at one point after another and 
bleed us white, without shedding a djrop of 
Russian blood. Then she can cohqfier a 
prostrate free world with her 200 dlwslons. 

We should launch the kind of moral and 
political campaign which can take advan¬ 
tage of the fatal weaknesses of dictators who 
attempt to rule 800,000,000 people with an 
iron hand, 

America will never wage a preventive war. 
But we cannot sit idly by and allow the free 
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world to be bled to death by the oriental 
torture of a thousand cuts. 

To save our country we must start turn¬ 
ing this thing around. From the outside 
every despotism looks hard and formidable. 
Inside they are rotten. Let’s get busy and 
exploit the rottenness of Soviet Russia. 
Let’s make our propaganda oftensive mean 
something. 

Maximum of retaliation 

Where Russia sends 1 movie showing 
they are saving the world, let us send 10 good 
ones. 

Where they send a million dollars on sabo¬ 
tage, let’s spend $2,000,000 on sabotage. 

Where they have the best spy system in the 
world, let us, for heaven’s sake, get twice as 
good a spy system instead of practically none 
at all. 

All this calls for the kind of brains and 
the kind of tough support for good brains 
in action, the kind of quality and integrity 
that only devoted freemen can give to the 
cause. 

I am sure that with real leadership the 
American people will respond—every one of 
them—to the sacrifices that are necessary if 
we are going to survive. 

The hour is very late—I do not know how 
late. Whether we still have a day or a year 
or 2 years, not a second should be lost. 
Our Government, our people, the United 
Nations, and the spokesmen of the free world 
must rally now. 

If we respond with all our strength, with 
all our hearts, and courage, I do not know 
what it will cost in toil and tears and txeas- 
xire. But I do know we will save our souls, 
and with God’s help we will save our country 
and the cause of human liberty. 


Editorial Tribute to Hon. Hubert El. 
Humphrey, of Mknesoia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAULH. DOUGUS 

OF ILLINOIS 

i:t the senate op the united states 
Friday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
December 1950 DEL News carried a fine 
editorial on one of our esteemed col¬ 
leagues, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humphrey], I share the admira¬ 
tion of this periodical for the Senator 
from Minnesota, whom I consider one of 
the most valuable Members of this body. 
Time and time again he has demon¬ 
strated his keen insight and brilliant 
mind in the study of complex legislative 
issues. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Books, Editorials, Columns, and Marines 
With our preoccupation with State and 
local politics, and as familiar as we are with 
our fireball Senator, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
we may sometimes lose sight of his real 
genius. 

Fortunately, however, those concerned with 
the national scene have not only noticed 
Senator Humphrey, but they have come to 
respect him, and, in some cases, fear him. 
In all cases they know him. 

In recent days his name has popped up 
four places: A national bost-selling book 


about politics, an editorial in the St. Louis 
Post “Dispatch, a syndicated columnist, and 
the Marine Corps League, who commended 
the Senator with a medal. 

The Marine Corps League had this to say 
about Humphrey. 

“For meritorious service in the field of leg¬ 
islation, on rehabilitation of Marine Corps 
personnel and Marine Corps veterans. For 
the protection of the marines engaged in 
Korea, by the introduction of a bill to insure 
the combatants rights, as a member of the 
Armed Forces engaged m action other than 
those stipulated by a declaration of war. By 
his earnest interest m the protection of the 
rights of the families of the members of the 
Marine Corps Reserve recalled to active duty. 
For his cosponsorship of a bill to fix the 
personnel strength of the United States Ma¬ 
rine Corps and to make the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff” 

The syndicated columnist was Holmes 
Alexander, from Washington, Here is what 
he said, speaking of big events in Congress: 

“The airtight logic and fearless delivery of 
Senator Humphrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
against the McCarran bill. Speaking for 
neaily 2 hours and answering questions for 
another hour, Humphrey was superb. He 
never defended communism. Pie never ques¬ 
tioned the Government’s right to self-pro- 
tection against subversives. But he came 
out against legislative man traps and snoop- 
group smear-fests. 

“His speech contained more genuine 
Americanism than was heard elsewhere 
throughout the long and bitter debate 

“There is little doubt that Humphrey 
would have carried the day against the Mc¬ 
Carran (T’ve got him on my list’) bill in 
almost any other political climate. But with 
a war on and an election pending too many 
on-the-fence Senators were moved by the 
thought tliat if the McCarran bill didn't 
catch commies, it would at least catch votes 
back home. Humphrey did not win his fight 
hut he did show himself a man for a’ that.” 

The St Louis Post-Dispatch, one of the 
more honored newspapers in America, saw 
fit to list the 10 greatest men in the United 
States Senate. Among the 10 great was the 
Senator from Minnesota, Hubert H. Hum¬ 
phrey. 

In their many-barbed book Truman 
Merry-Go-Round, Robert S. Allen and Wil¬ 
liam V. Shannon cited Humphrey as work¬ 
ing against boodle grab bills. They said 
he ripped the pretense from Senator Byrd’s 
“One thin tenuous claim to self-justifica¬ 
tion” as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Federal Expenditures 

They concluded that “Humphrey is an ex¬ 
cellent influence m the Senate, where the 
liberal forces have so long lacked a brilliant 
spokesman with general popular backing.” 

So it seems that, on a national level, our 
Senator is attracting attention And that’s 
fine. Just as we knew it would be But it 
wouldn’t hurt anything if we whooped it up 
a little more for him on the local scene. 


The Crusade for Home Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14,1950 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
tinder leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Henry A. Bubb, delivered at the fifty- 


eighth annual convention of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Wednesday, November 29, 
1950: 

The Crusade for Home Ownership 
(By Henry A. Bubb) 

In Chicago a year ago, you people paid me 
one of the highest tributes that has ever 
been mine, when you elected me to the 
presidency of the United States Savings and 
Loan League. Tonight I come before you, 
first, to give an accounting, as it were, of my 
stewardship of this high position and, sec¬ 
ondly, to leave with you some thoughts I 
have as to the future of ourselves and this 
great business. 

It IS hard for me to express to you ade¬ 
quately the experience that has been mine 
during 1950 I said a moment ago that this 
was a great business; it is impossible to have 
a clear impression of just how great it is or 
what an outstanding job it renders to the 
people of the United States until you have 
traveled, as I have, the length and breadth 
of this country and seen with your own eyes 
the contributions this business is making 
everywhere When you get the broad view, 
one that is uninterrupted by regional or 
State boundaries, then you begin to realize 
that we are all part of an enterprise that is 
dynamic in its nature, its character, and its 
usefulness. 

As we near the end of another year, it must 
be apparent to you, as it is to me, that the 
problems and troubles we face in the coming 
year are certainly more forbidding than those 
of a year ago At this fifty-eighth annual 
convention—the largest, finest, and best at¬ 
tended convention we have ever had—^we are, 
however, given the chance to pause and catch 
our breath before going on to meet new and 
fresh challenges, whatever and wherever they 
may be. To my mmd, xt is not without some 
significance that this opportunity to rededi¬ 
cate ourselves to the principles of thrift and 
home ownership should take place in the 
historic setting of our Nation’s Capital in 
the very shadow of Washington's Monument. 
The savings and loan business, after all, has 
as its foundation the same philosophy that 
guided our foundirg fathers when they were 
devising what was then a radical notion, a 
government that would be of, for, and by the 
people. 

This past year, from the point of view of 
our business, has been one of the most event¬ 
ful we have ever witnessed. In practically 
every month, there have been important mat¬ 
ters of legislation affecting us before the 
National Congress. In retrospect, I think, as 
I said in a letter to George Bliss, the able 
chairman of our legislative committee, that 
1950 has been one of the most successful and 
noteworthy years in legislative endeavor on 
behalf of the United States Savings and Loan 
League. It would be less than fair not to 
give credit and thanks at this point, to the 
efforts of our fine legislative committee and 
its very able and hard-working chairman, to 
our expert and highly intelligent staffs in 
Chicago and Washington, to our State league 
people, and, finally, to the many individuals 
within the business who gave unselfishly of 
their time and effort in order to further our 
legislative program. 

COMING OP AGE 

After a year as your national president and 
after having visited nearly every section of 
the country, one of my major convictions 
is that, at last, this business is coming of 
age. It is coming of age in a way and man¬ 
ner befitting one of the great financial busi¬ 
nesses of our time. In many places, savings 
and loan executives have become the key 
men in civic undertakings. A prime exam¬ 
ple of this is y.ur next president, Walter J. 
L. Ray, who has an outstanding record of 
civic endeavor in Detroit. In many other 
places, our people are known as the best 
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sources of pubkc information on thrift and 
housing. Most of us are making an attempt 
to get away from the humdrum of everyday 
routine, to give ourselves time for more sig¬ 
nificant enterprises. In short, we are be¬ 
ginning to develop a type of community 
leadership from within our business that is 
in line with our size and strength. 

Cur business has thrived on performing a 
valuable service that is available to every¬ 
one. Probably more than any other type 
of financial business, our roots are right in 
the heait of the communities in which we 
live, and this los^alty to our friends and 
neighbors has enabled us to become the 
custodians of the savings of moie than 
10 , 000,000 people, and the vehicle by which 
many millions ol American families have been 
able to buy and own homes. I am stire that 
you are as proud of this magnificent record 
as I am. 

AWARENESS OP SOCIALISTIC TREND 

In recent years, and particularly 1950, we 
have begun to develop a much more militant 
attitude against the plans, programs, and 
philosophies which affect us adversely. One 
of my most gratifying experiences as presi¬ 
dent of yoLir United States Savings and 
Loan League was the exceptional response to 
our tough aggressive little socialism pam¬ 
phlet which we put out last spring. More 
than two and a half million copies were dis¬ 
tributed and so far as your officers were able 
to determine, the reaction was almost unani¬ 
mously favorable. 

To my mind, the attitude of a growing will¬ 
ingness to fight back against socialism in 
our business was long overdue. For nearly 
two decades, most of us have had the notion 
that we shouldn’t mix politics with business. 
What has happened, of course, is that the 
politics were mixed in anyway, not to the 
advantage of the businessman, incidentally, 
and it has been only recently that we have 
discovered that we were played for a prize 
chump. Unfortunately, not all business¬ 
men are yet willing to fight back But I say 
to you that we in the savings and loan busi¬ 
ness—a business of the people—are able and 
willing to stand up and fight for the things 
we believe, and certainly we Intend to do 
so in the months and years ahead, 

Tliree weeks ago yesterday, the American 
people went to the polls and chose our Na¬ 
tional Congress for the next 2 years. From 
the returns, H would appear that the 
make-up of Congress until 1962 will be some¬ 
what more conservative or, if you choose, 
somewhat less radical than it has been since 
1948. Today if you ask any political analyst, 
he will have about a dozen reasons in less 
than a dozen seconds as to why the election 
went the way it did. If you will excuse a 
somewhat personal expression, it is my be¬ 
lief that a majority of the American people 
are sick of Reds in Government, of inflation, 
of public housing, of the Brannan plan, of 
the waste of taxpayers’ money for socialistic 
panaceas, and that the people now realize it 
is not worth a war in order to promote “con¬ 
tinued world prosperity.” They have also 
found out that when you vote for a class- 
hatred candidate who favors robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, you’d better watch out what 
kind of a guy you pick up with. 

For the first time in as long as I can re¬ 
member, a c ^“Tsiderable number of the mem- 
feors of one of our great parties were willing 
to stand up and define the issues in everyday 
language, say why socialism is wrong, and 
stick by their guns. I am glad to say that 
these included a handful of conservative 
Congressmen in the outlying districts in the 
great Democratic stronghold of Chicago, who 
campaigned vigorously against public hous¬ 
ing—and won. These also included con¬ 
servatives from Kansas, from down-State 
Illinois, from Ohio, from Colorado, and the 
other States, who brought the issues of so¬ 


cialized medicine and the Brannan plan out 
into the open—and won. If there is any les¬ 
son to be learned from the recent campaign, 
and ceitamly from the “me too” farce of 
1948, It IS that you can only win lespect and 
votes by fighting for your convictions and 
principles. These are the only things that 
really matter; if you don’t have them, you 
don’t have anything. It probably goes with- 
oul; saying, that you may not always be able 
to win on principle all the time, but I’d 
sooner lose than sell out my ideals, and so 
would you, and so would every thinking 
American who is not a coward and who un¬ 
derstands what his American birthright of 
freedom really means. 

At the moment, because of the overshad¬ 
owing uncertainties of our international 
crisis, it is ciifiScult to ascertain the precise 
meaning of the recent elections to our busi¬ 
ness. While it IS safe to assume that Con¬ 
gress may not be quite so eager to socialize 
our business, I urge you not to hold out the 
same hope for the Government housing 
crov;d in Washington. They are trying as 
best they know how to put us out of business, 
and I do not think for a minute that one 
election set-back will alter their plans. They 
never give up; in fact, the result of the 1950 
election probably will give them incentive 
to rush along their socialistic program as 
fast as possible before more people get wise 
to them. 

We will make, I fear, a grave and tragic 
mistake if we sit back and say: “Well, every¬ 
thing is all right for at least 2 years ” You 
can be assured that the energetic disciples 
of socialism will be on the 30 b day and night, 
preaching to everyone they can reach. It is, 
in my Judgment, sheer nonsense to think 
that because a few more conservatives have 
been named to Congress the sweep toward 
socialism has been stopped. The timetable 
has been disrupted, of course, but perhaps 
only temporarily. Unless the tide of reac¬ 
tion is reinforced, unless it continues to gain 
momentum, I see little reason for long-pull 
optimism. We cannot afford to relax; we 
cannot afford to lose the initiative. Freedom 
is an elusive thing; while it can be lost over¬ 
night, it requires a constant vigilance to 
make sure it is preserved. 

The preservation of freedom for the in¬ 
dividual—freedom to make his own way, 
freedora to work as hard or as little as he 
will—is the great challenge of the twentieth 
century man. Felix Money said recently 
that it \ as the love of liberty more than a 
century ago that ignited a drive in Western 
Europe for a new liberalism—a philosophy 
of opportunity and freedom for the individ¬ 
ual. Since that time we have seen this orig¬ 
inal conception of liberalism steadily degen¬ 
erate until it has come to mean, to many per¬ 
sons, a disguise for tyranny. To forestall 
any further infringements upon the rights 
of the individual is the most compelling task 
we face. Let us realize, however, that this 
type of endeavor is a long-term project; the 
mission cannot be accomplished overnight 
and may not even be accomplished in our 
lifetime. But it is a task—a responsibility— 
that cannot be evaded or delegated, unless 
you will be faithless to yourself, your chil¬ 
dren, your country, and your God. 

OUR PRINCIPLES CHALLENGED 

In the long crusade that lies ahead of us, 
for that is what it really is, there is, to my 
knowledge, no force better equipped to lead 
this drive for a revival of principle than our 
great business. The reasons for this come, as 
1 said earlier, from our association in the 
tremendous private-home-ownershlp move¬ 
ment in this country. I think our institu¬ 
tions can appropriately, in all modesty, 
claim a major share of the credit for the 
dramatic surge upward in home ownership 
during the past decade. We now have more 
than 22 , 000,000 home-owning families in the 


cities and towns of America, nearly twice as 
many as we had in 1940. Thanks to this 
growth in home ownership there is now, for 
the first time, a clear majority of home own¬ 
ers over tenants. The political and economic 
consequences of this development are enor¬ 
mous. It means, first, that a substantial 
majority of American families have a big 
stake in the future of America—their 
homes—and that they will insist on an 
orderly development of their lives and those 
of their childien It means, secondly, that 
home ownership has come within reach of 
men in all walks of life, union men and 
nonunion, white-collar workers and indus¬ 
trial personnel. Finally, it means that the 
home-ownership movement m the years just 
ahead can be nurtured into the most effec¬ 
tive and potent force for basic political con¬ 
servatism that exists in the country. Truly, 
the 1950’s can become the decade of the 
home owner when his voice is the dominant 
voice in the shaping of our national economy 
and Government. 

There is no element in American life other 
than our business which can perform the 
vital task of stimulating the continued 
growth of private home ownership. Fate 
is entrusting to us this assignment, which 
has no equal in Importance or significance 
on the present American domestic scene. 
We have a rendezvous with destiny, and my 
appeal to you now is to gird yourselves for 
the most challenging, most compelling, and 
most fascinating Job of our time. 

GROWTH ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 

To do this Job—to meet our obligations—I 
would urge you to participate in a 10 -year 
crusade for home ownership during the 1960’s. 
Whatever has been done before will appear 
slight by comparison before the wonderful 
progress that can lie ahead if we will but 
seize the opportunity which presents itself. 
To do his part in this great an dramatic un¬ 
dertaking, the best thing a savings associa¬ 
tion and cooperative bank man can do is to 
double or treble the size of his business as 
rapidly and soundly as possible. As a first 
step, my recommendation to you here to¬ 
night is that each of you go back and present 
to your directors an ambitious program of 
expansion covering the next 5 years. There 
is no reason why our savings associations 
should not eventually finance up to 70 per¬ 
cent of the construction loans that are avail¬ 
able in your community. There is no reason 
also why our institutions should not be able 
eventually to attract at least 50 percent of 
all the new savings that are available in your 
community. Certainly you should be con¬ 
stantly impressing your directors and your 
people with the fact that continued expan¬ 
ion is the national policy of your business 
in order that our country can successfully 
destroy the assault forces of socialism and 
that the carrying out of this policy is the 
direct responsibility of everyone associated 
in the business. 

If we pursue this deliberate plan of expan¬ 
sion with all the ability and energy at our 
command, it will mean by 1960 a doubling in 
size of our total resources from the present 
$16,000,000,000 to more than $30,000,000,000. 
It will result in an increase in the percentage 
of home ownership among our urban families 
from the present 58 percent to more than 75 
percent. That is the avowed goal of our 
business. With 76 percent home ownership 
neither the Communists nor the Socialists 
will ever win here. Finally, this expan4on 
will make possible a doubling in the number 
of the 2,000,000 World War II veterans who 
have already brought homes under the GI 
home-loan program. These veterans are the 
flower of our Nation’s manhood, and an ever¬ 
growing number of them should he in the 
vanguard of private home ownership. 

If these objectives seem at first glance to 
be somewhat Impractical, lei me remind you 
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that the odds were very small in 1940 that 
we could have doubled home ownership in 
the ensuing decade, even without a 4-year 
war tossed in. But the fact is—and let us 
never forget it—^that the shining ambition 
of every decent American family is to own 
a home of their own, and so long as we foster 
and encourage that ambition to the best of 
our abilities, then we are living up to the 
responsibilities that are ours, and we are 
doing the job that has been assigned us in 
this great crusade of liberty. 

Let us always remember, too, that the 
people who save money are those who do not 
ask for aid from the Federal Government, 
and the more of them we have on our side, 
the better our chance of survival. Let us 
remember that to the people who have 
worked hard and saved long to buy a home 
the policy of Government ownership of 
homes is just as repugnant and distasteful 
as It is to us, and the more of them we have 
on our side, the better off we are. Let us 
remember, finally, to make a consistent effort 
to enroll young people m our Nation-wide 
family of savers and homeowners, keeping 
m mind always that in their hearts and 
minds and actions lies the hope for tomorrow, 

OUR POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

As your president during the past year, 
my principal aim has been to instill in our 
people an acute awareness of the need for 
taking a more active part in politics. Since 
the election dozens of letters have come to 
my office telling of the efforts of savings- 
association men to elect candidates—either 
Republicans or Democrats—who were op¬ 
posed to public housing and other aspects 
of the welfare state It is a measure of great 
satisfaction to me, as it should also be to 
you, that more and more people in our busi¬ 
ness are awakening to the dangers that con¬ 
front us. In many areas, where the key issue 
was socialism versus a return to fundamen¬ 
tal principles, I am confident that our people 
played an important role in repudiating the 
champions of collectivism. 

The success of our political efforts thus far 
IS small to what it can be if we persist and 
persevere in these activities in the days 
ahead. During the next 2 years, we will have 
the chance to consolidate our forces against 
socialism and then expand our gams at the 
presidential election in 1952. As I have said, 
we can make what is possibly the greatest 
contribution to the cause of individual jus¬ 
tice and freedom by keeping the trend of 
home ownership surging forward. History 
will testify as to how we meet this challenge, 
as individuals and as a business, and as to 
our determination to make sure that the 
chalice of opportunity—our most precious 
heritage—is held aloft to be passed on to 
our children and grandchildren. 

Our job ahead is not easy. On the con¬ 
trary, at times xt will be taxing and exhaust¬ 
ing. But It can, I think, be kept stimulat¬ 
ing and adventurous if we approach our 
work with the fervor of missionaries. In a 
sense, we are missionaries. We need to be 
fired by faith in the righteousness of our 
cause. We need a zeal that is spiritual in 
its origin. For, in the final analysis, this is 
a religious struggle, in which our objective 
is to insure that the individual, created in 
the image and likeness of God, shall not be 
submerged into a godless state. Let us apply 
ourselves to this mission in the years ahead, 
in the wisdom and knowledge that only m 
the pursuit of principle is the freedom worth 
havmg- 

As I have said to many of you before, this 
freedom is a priceless thing. It is the thing 
that has made this country different from all 
the other nations of the world. It is the 
thing that has made it possible for people 
of all classes and incomes to own their homes. 


And it Is in the light of this freedom that we 
mil go forward to make sure it is preserved 
for the generations to follow* 


Address by Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, of 
Colorado^ at National Reclamation Con** 
vention, Spokane, Wash*, November 16, 
1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 

OP ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decemher 15,1950 

Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Congressman Aspinall, of 
Colorado, gave a very informative ad¬ 
dress before the National Reclamation 
Association at Spokane, Wash., last 
month Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
herewith include the text of the address. 

The gentleman from Colorado comes 
from the district formerly represented 
for so long by the Honorable Ed Taylor, 
who in the later years of his life was 
chairman of the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee of this House. Both of these men, 
representing the western part of the 
State of Colorado where so large a pro¬ 
portion of the precipitation occurs, have 
naturally taken a vital interest in the 
matter of water utilization including ir¬ 
rigation. For this reason the address of 
Congressman Aspinall, which follows, is 
of special interest: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members and guests of 
the National Reclamation Association in an¬ 
nual convention assembled. 

It IS a distinct and much appreciated 
honor for anyone to be requested to address 
such a gathering as this But it is even more 
so when the one so honored is but a fresh¬ 
man Congressman. I am glad to advise the 
officers and members' of this association 
that, to me, this appearance is one of the 
highlights of my first term in the National 
House of Representatives. It has been a 
pleasure to work with the representatives of 
your association, especially on congressional 
committee work, and 1 can assure you that 
I look forward to a continuing personal en¬ 
joyment in our work together. 

In the spring of 1904, as a 7-year-old boy, 
I moved from the verdant covered hills of 
Ohio to the semiarid lands of Colorado. I 
experienced my first eastern Colorado dust- 
storm before I was 8 years of age. I can 
remember, as if it were only yesterday, see¬ 
ing the sand and top soil start covering up 
the tumbleweed and wire fence, and then, 
continue the drifting until the three-wire 
fence was entirely covered. As a schoolboy 
I saw one of the first reclamation projects 
ever authorized come into fruition—namely 
the Uncompahgre project of Western Colo¬ 
rado. During my college days, the Grand 
Valley reclamation project was completed. 
Since that time my family and I have been 
entirely dependent in our agricultural pur¬ 
suits upon the waters delivered through the 
facilities of such project. 

This last winter, when the longest tunnel 
of the Grand Valley project collapsed—after 
but a little over 30 years of operation—it was 
only natural that in my office all other work 


and activities were sidetracked to help secure 
the necessary authorizations and procedures 
for the rebuilding of the tunnel. It was 
most gratifying that this rehabilita"' ion 
project gained national interest because of 
the united efforts of all concerned and the 
speed of the work which made possible the 
saving of crops on 30,000 acres of land. 

I recite this personal history for the sole 
purpose of advising each of you that I per¬ 
sonally understand some of the values of the 
work in which we are engaged. 

On the marble-bordered walls of the beau¬ 
tiful rotunda of the stately and gold-gilded 
capitol building of the State of Colorado, 
there appears the following saga to water: 

“Here is a land where life is written m water. 

The West is where the water was and is 

Father and son of old mother and daughter. 

Following rivers up immensities of range 
and desert thirsting the sundown 
ever, 

Crossing a hill to climb a hill still drier, 

A different name from last night’s camping 
fire 

Look to the green within the mountain cup; 

Look to the prairie parched for water lack; 

Look to the sun that pulls the ocean up; 

Look to the cloud that gives the oceans 
back; 

Look to your heart and may your wisdom 
grow 

To power of lightning and to peace of 
snow.’* 

I understand that I do not need to argue 
the cause of national reclamation in this 
group. Yet, I am sure that it is the first duty 
of those of us who are pleased to call our¬ 
selves friends of reclamation, that we under¬ 
stand fully; not only the successes and bene¬ 
fits which have come to us heretofore, the 
great possibilities of continued successes and 
benefits, but also that we now recognize what 
appears to be the opposition and road blocks 
which may be thrown into our paths in the 
future 

We have come a long way since the 17th 
day of June 1902. 

Few of us remember that the work in the 
interests of reclamation was originally as¬ 
signed to the United States Geological Sur¬ 
vey, later it was given over to the Reclama¬ 
tion Service, which Service is now called the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Originally the cost of construction work 
was to be repaid in 10 equal annual instal¬ 
ments, the payment of such instalments to 
begin with the completion of the project. 
No interest was to be paid on the money. 
In other words, receipts from the sale of pub¬ 
lic property In the Western States were to be 
used for the building and development of the 
agricultural resources of the Western States. 
In 1914, the period of repayment was ex¬ 
tended to 20 years. In 1924, a plan was 
adopted wherein no limit was set on the time 
of repayment, but the criterion of repayment 
was changed to the ability of the land to 
pay. Originally the payment was to be 6 
percent of the gross annual crop return aver¬ 
aged over a period of 10 years. In 1926, the 
act was amended to provide for repayment in 
not to exceed 40 years. Since that time, with 
the approval of other acts of Congress, as 
well as by action of the executive depart¬ 
ment, the time of repayment has been ex¬ 
tended m many instances to a hundred years 
or more. 

It is only natural that the opponents of 
reclamation have come to look with more 
and more distrust upon what appears to be 
the ever-changing policies toward the re¬ 
payment of moneys used in the construc¬ 
tion of reclamation projects. This opposi¬ 
tion can easily be determined and the nec¬ 
essary steps taken to combat it. On the 
other hand, where opposition arises within 
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the ranks o£ the friends of reclamation it¬ 
self, then we have a much more difficult 
situation with which to cope. 

Originally the reclamation program was 
concerned with the use of water for iriiga- 
tioii only Of late years, the multiple-use 
program has brought into the picture the 
cis'elopmcnt of power, the furnishing of 
municipal water, the questions of naviga¬ 
tion, public recreation, etc, all of which 
problems, of course, are to be found within 
the contents of what has been known m this 
piesent session of Congress as H R. 1770, 
the technical provisions of which it is not 
my wish to discuss m this talk. 

I do not have the time or the desire to 
argue the matter of these advanced uses of 
reclamation. I accept what appears to be 
the prevailing thought and law in this re¬ 
spect as such is laid down in the recent case 
of the United States against Gerlach Live¬ 
stock Co., in which It was held inter aha, as 
follows: Thus the power of Con¬ 

gress to promote the general welfare 
through large-scale projects for reclamation, 
irrigation, or other internal improvement is 
now as clear and ample as its power to ac¬ 
complish the same results indirectly 
through resort to strained interpretation of 
the power over navigation.” In other words, 
it can be said that Federal reclamation, as 
we now have it today, is in the interest of 
the general welfare of the United States, it 
is not merely in the nature of, or limited 
to, a plan for extending financial aid to pri¬ 
vate bouehciaries under a reclamation proj¬ 
ect, This line of thinking and the devel¬ 
opment made possible under it, of course, 
not only provides for additional benefits, but 
it also provides for further differences be¬ 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
reclamation, and, oven more dangerous, for 
diflerences between the advocates of a strong 
reclamation program. 

Recently I ha\'e endeavored to secure in¬ 
formation which might bring to our minds 
the fact of the enormous growth of this 
reclamation child which was born in 1902. 
Much of this information, which we should 
have for the early years, is lacking. It is 
interesting to note that in 1902 an ap¬ 
propriation of $166,000 was made; in 1907, 
or the fifth year, appropriations totaling 
$54,780,000 were made; in 1942, or the fortieth 
year, appropriations totaling $102,201,600 
were made; and, in 1960, or the forty-eighth 
year, Congress appropriated for such pur¬ 
poses a total of $361,622,734. Such figures 
tend to show the rapid growth of this favored 
governmental institution of the West. Yet, 
when we are advised that the all-time total 
appropriations for Federal reclamation is only 
$2,418,683,963, and that the estimated total 
cost of the present Korean incident alone is 
$10,000,000,000, then we can easily see how 
little in fact has been done in the building 
for an Integrated peacetime economy in the 
great West as compared with the expense of 
what is known as a minor incident in foreign 
matters. Information which would give to us 
an over-all total in dollars for combined au¬ 
thorizations for reclamation Is not possible, 
largely because of the fact that the Bureau 
has in recent times departed from the pro¬ 
cedure of asking for fixed authorization 
amounts and would rather secure permission 
tJ build a project without stating Its fixed 
cost. I know that I am safe in saying that 
this procedure is frowned upon by the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, and especially by the com¬ 
mittee having jurisdiction. It Is recognized 
that with the fluctuations in cost of ma¬ 
terial and labor, that It Is impossible to pre¬ 
pare an estimate for the cost of the project 
which mlgh be good for an Indefinite time 
in the future. On the other hand, surely it 
should he possible to give to Congress a 
definite idea as to the costs Of a project and 


provide for the use of a formula which would 
make allowances for the possible decrease or 
increase of costs in labor and material. Such, 
procedure would not only help to lessen the 
criticism of some of our eastern critics of 
reclamation, but it would also tend to do 
away with the necessity of reauthorizing or 
amending old authorizations. 

This brings up the question of “sick 
projects. * Although we have authorized 
but two projects of any consequence during 
the present session of Congress, yet we have 
reauthorized many of the old projects that 
have proved to be unfeasible under the 
original authorizations. When it is neces¬ 
sary to reauthorize a project or to amend 
an old authorization, and to write off a 
part of the original amount charged to the 
users, we simply give additional material 
for the fire which our opponents keep try¬ 
ing to build under us. 

The record of accomplishments of the 
last 2 years in reclamation matters is not 
such as to bring to us too much optimism m 
determining what may happen during the 
next decade or so. The record of the Eighty- 
first Congress shows that we have, in addi¬ 
tion to legislating for some sick projects, 
authorized * 

1. The construction of the Weber basin 
project in Utah in the amount of $69,500,- 
000. However, the Presidential approval of 
such authorization is so qualified that it 
is very doubtful that this authorization 
will be of much value to those sponsoring 
the project; 

2. The construction of certain canals in 
the California Central Valley project, 

3. The construction of the Palisades Dam 
and power project on the Snake River in 
Idaho; 

4. The rehabilitation of the private irri¬ 
gation district at Vermejo, N. Mex. These 
authorizations in themselves are, I believe, 
well under $150,000,000. The present Con¬ 
gress also gave its consent to four river 
compact agreements. This last mentioned 
procedure costs the Federal Government 
nothing in construction and but very little 
in administrative expense. 

All of us are aware of those who oppose 
a militant and comprehensive reclamation 
program. However, in order to bring them 
to our thinking at this time, I shall briefly 
enumerate the following groups; 

1. There is the group which is resident of 
those communities where a great deal, If not 
most, of the construction work has already 
been accomplished and at least a great deal 
of the water, subject to beneficial use, is 
being used. In order to be perfectly fair, one 
should admit that In many instances those 
of this group have been able to secure con¬ 
struction and use of their projects without 
too much help from the Federal Government, 
although in most Instances Federal aid has at 
least built the foundation for the facilities 
which they have, 

2. There is the group which desires the 
construction of large projects and does not 
favor the building of smaller units. This 
group is particularly difficult to cope with,' 
Inasmuch as the officials of the Bureau Itself 
seem to be consistently favoring large jobs 
over small ones. 

8 . There is the group composed of those 
people who for some reason or other, mostly 
known to themselves, attempt to thwart the 
program of reclamation as we understand 
it in favor of valley authorities. Personally, 
I do not feel that there is an all-out-and-out 
conflict between valley authorities and com¬ 
pact agreements. But here again In the sup¬ 
porters of vahey authorities we find those 
who favor large undertakings rather than 
smaller individual projects. 

4. At the present time we are hearing a 
great deal from a group which may be labeled 


the “nature-lover contingency ” This group 
IS composed mostly of easterners who, living 
in an almost entirely developed East, now 
appear to desire to have the West left es a 
wilderness for a playground for a large seg¬ 
ment of our population. This is a most diffi¬ 
cult group to oppose, inasmuch as most of 
us love the beautiful things of nature and 
are not especially desirous of the destruction 
of natural wonders or man-made works of 
the past 

5. There is the group which thinks in 
terms of public power and its possibilities 
first and irrigation and reclamation sec¬ 
ond. I know that each one of us appreciates 
the additional problems that have been 
brought to our attention because of the de¬ 
velopment of the multiple-use project. It 
is very easy for members of this group to so 
operate that they divide us in our mutual 
ambitions to have an integrated program, 

6 . There is the group which lives east of 
the 17 Western States and the members of 
which continually suggest that already there 
IS an overproduction of agricultural products 
and that the financial security of the agri¬ 
cultural East and Middle West is in danger. 
Although it is admitted that the population 
of the United States has increased 50 percent 
in the last 35 years and that the center of 
our population continues to move westward, 
yet these opponents of reclamation con¬ 
sistently contend that if there is to be any 
future development of the agricultural pos¬ 
sibilities of the West, it should be left until 
the tl’^e when there is a need for a fiirther 
production of agricultural products. 

7 Then there is the group that favors*the 
canylng out of most of the work by the Army 
engineers. In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that since the development of the 
flood-control programs and reclamation de¬ 
velopment programs in the 17 Western 
States, a little less than $2,600,000,000 has 
been spent for reclamation, of which amount 
a trifle less than one and a third billions has 
been repayable. In the 34 nonreclamation 
States a little over $4,500,000,000 has been 
spent In a program of reclamation (flood 
control) and only a trifle over one-half of 
a billion has bpen repayable. It is to be 
hoped that these two great agencies of the 
Government, i. e., the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, may become 
more and more cooperative. 

There should be a definite line of demarca¬ 
tion between policy making and adminis¬ 
tration. Our form of government is so ar¬ 
ranged that Congress itself has the policy¬ 
making authority and should accept such 
responsibility always. The Department of 
Interior and the Bureau and their personnel 
are administrators and should never trespass 
upon the powers of the legislative body, even 
by the dragging of their feet, to gam ends 
which would not come to them through the 
regular differentiation of powers. This, of 
course, is likewise true of the relationship 
of the Bureau of the Budget and Congress. 
The question of final feasibility of a project 
is a matter of policy to be determined toy 
Congress after study toy competent engineers. 
As to whether or not a project, after having 
been determined to be feasible by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and congressional action, fits 
into the national economy should very defi¬ 
nitely toe a matter for the budget to decide. 
However, the procedure which sometimes aj)- 
pears to be followed by the Bureau of the 
Budget and which hampers and embarrasses 
reclamation programs, and all too dften per¬ 
mits the bartering of Influences and pressure 
on related projects, is, in my opinion, not 
good for the national economy, let alone the 
reclamation program. Also, we have inter¬ 
departmental jurisdiotion$l squabbles and 
jealousies. These not only cause unneces¬ 
sary delay but, at the same time, they tend 
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to create a distrust m the minds of the 
general public. 

All that I have said and implied leads 
up to but one thing, and that is that the 
program of national reclamation has now 
arrived in perilous times, not only because 
of existing international situations but also 
because of opposing thought and programs 
at home Friends of reclamation should and 
must present a united front when dealing 
with their opposition 

Your association has gained throughout its 
years of experience a trusted position with 
most of the proponents of a strong reclama¬ 
tion program Your record with Congress 
has been largely one of help and strength. 
In a iaud where the majority are expected 
to determine the policy, it surely is not ask¬ 
ing too much of any organization when it 
prscents its program to a national legisla¬ 
tive body, that the program formally decided 
upon by majority action of ^=uch group will 
foe sponsored wholeheartedly by the whole 
group Not desiring to be critical of any per¬ 
sonalities, I do wish to leave this thought 
with you, that you cannot expect too favor¬ 
able legislative action by a committee unless 
you present a 100-percent position before 
such committee at the time it considers leg¬ 
islation in which you are interested. 

Matters of reclamation and reclamation 
policy are most technical. The ordinary lay¬ 
man understands but a small part of the 
problem: the securing of money, the engi¬ 
neering (and here, may I say, not too much 
of it), the construction of dams, canals, and 
power plants and the releasing of waters to 
the canals and power to the transmission 
lines. Other than this, he does not know 
and he does not care to know what else may 
be necessary. The fine technical matters and 
policies are left to the expert to study and 
determine. There are not too many such 
experts in the legislative committees, let 
alone in the legislative bodies as a whole. 

I would suggest further that in your work 
before the State and National legislatures, 
that you and your representatives pay par¬ 
ticular attention to so-called legislative 
etiquette. As a rule, one gains favorable 
consideration in any matter only after arous¬ 
ing the interest of the one who is unin¬ 
formed, or poorly informed I think that it 
is equally safe to say that m’ost people are 
charitable and if approached correctly will 
give freely of their time and capabilities of 
consideration. In legislative circles we find 
just human beings the same as we do in 
other places, and if the etiquette of the situ¬ 
ation calls for certain people to be considered, 
then naturally that is the better policy to 
follow. 

There are today two great jurisdictional 
experiments being studied, and tried to a 
limited extent in the reclamation areas of 
the West I refer, of course, to the so- 
called valley authorities and compact agree¬ 
ments. I think It behooves the members 
of your organization to watch these de¬ 
velopments very closely for the possible de¬ 
termination of whether one is superior to 
the other as a general policy, or as a special 
geographical policy, or whether it is possible 
for both to exist effectively within the same 
over-all program. 

Man has worried for ages over the ques¬ 
tion of water, its possession and its use. 
With the development and growth of 
nations these problems have, as a rule, be¬ 
come more vexatious and difficult of solu¬ 
tion. Now today, in this country of ours. 
With the advent of the airplane and its con¬ 
quest of the skies, there are those who be¬ 
lieve that most of the vexing problems con¬ 
fronting those of us who give allegiance and 
service to reclamation programs can be 
solved by a short Journey Into the ether with 
the scattering of a few chemicals among the 
clouds. Some will suggest that this new 


curative program foretells the solution of 
our problems. Personally, I am not so con¬ 
fident of the thinking of these modern rain¬ 
makers. On the other hand, it behooves 
each and every one of us to foe able to adapt 
ourselves to new and changing situations 
and conditions. 

In closing I wish to repeat the last two 
lines of the saga which I first gave you * 

"‘Look to your heart and may your wisdom 
grow 

To power of lightning and to peace of snow ” 


Democracy Can Be Strengthened in Middle 
East by Help to Israel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW youk 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. KLEIN Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recchd, I include the following 
resolution approved by the executive 
board of the Independent Order Brith 
Abraham, 37 Seventh Street, New York, 
of which Mr. Louis Weissman is grand 
master and Mr. Adolph Stern is grand 
secretary. The Independent Order Brith 
Abraham is one of the largest of Ameri¬ 
can Jewish benevolent organizations: 
Resolution urging grants-in-aid for Israel 
Whereas the President of the United 
States, the Stare Department, and Congress 
are working diligently to keep the peace of 
the woild; and 

Whereas peace can best be maintained by 
strengthening the economy of smaller and 
weaker nations which are struggling to main¬ 
tain the democratic precepts of life; and 
Whereas the State of Israel has demon¬ 
strated a devotion to the principles of de¬ 
mocracy and has proven to be tne bulwark 
and barometer of democracy in the Near East 
since its inception; and 

Whereas the State of Israel has brought 
to fulfillment in our own time the highest 
hopes of redeeming large masses of Jews from 
suffering and homelessness and placing them 
on the road of human dignity; and 
Whereas the State of Israel's future pro¬ 
gram calls for the redemption of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews from lands where their 
political and economic status is precarious 
and their right to live freely as democratic 
Jews is restricted and denied: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Independent Order 
Brith Abraham, one of the largest American 
Jewish fraternal orders m the country, call 
upon the American Government for grants- 
in-aid to the State of Israel for the best in¬ 
terests of the United States and as a partner 
in the struggle for democracy. Such grants- 
in-aid will help Israel alleviate itself of its 
desperate financial situation and help the 
new-born state continue its noble work in 
relief, rescue, resettlement, and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the thousands of refugees who are 
daily migrating into Israel. We are con¬ 
fident of Israel’s capacity to achieve economic 
and self-sufficiency if she obtains grants-m- 
aid to carry through her constructive, hu¬ 
mane, and democratic program for peace and 
secunty. 

Lottis a. Weissman, 

Grand Master, 
Adolph Stern, 

Grand Secretary, 


Mr. Speaker 
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HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMCISfT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, as and 
of some 17 years and plus experience 
as a Member of Congress with you, undei’^ 
five or six Speakers, the memory of man® 
“to the contrary notwithstand,” I would 
like now, nonpartisanly, to say to you 
that none of those under whom I have 
ever served so well justified the confi¬ 
dence and esteem for fairness, integrity 
of ruling, knowledge of parliamentary 
law, according to precedents, power to 
control, persuasively, what otherwise 
might have been mob, as have you. 

Unless, of course, it might have been 
Joe Martin, for whom both you and I 
have the highest regard and greatest 
respect, Sam, I tried to be nonpartisan, 
but I slipped. 

So, Mr. Speaker, may you live so long 
as you wish, and have all you wish so 
long as you live—if there may be any¬ 
thing to add to the great record you 
already have made. So long. 


What Are We Waiting For? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Senate of the United States on De¬ 
cember 12 the junior Senator from 
Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson, delivered an 
inspired address on the national pre¬ 
paredness program entitled “What Are 
We Waiting For?” 

In his forthright and hard-hitting re¬ 
marks, Senator Johnson said that the 
national policy of wait and see must 
end, and end now. This speech, refresh¬ 
ing m its frankness and inspiring in the 
bold program outlined by Senator John¬ 
son, has received much favorable com¬ 
ment in the press of the Nation, 

I commend to Members of the House 
two articles from the Washington Star 
of December 14 dealing with Senator 
JOHNSON’S remarks. One is an editorial 
by the Star entitled “Call to Arms,*’ anM 
the other is a column by the noted ana¬ 
lyst, Gould Lincoln, headed, “ ‘Wait and 
see* policy due for change shortly.*’ The 
Washington Star’s comment that Sena¬ 
tor JoHNsoN*s remarks make sense is 
one that will be seconded by the people 
of the Nation. The above-mentioned 
articles are as follows: 

[From the Washington (D C.) Star of 
December 14, 1950] 

A Call to Arms 

An urgent alarm, coupled with a call to 
arms, has been sounded, by the newly formed 
committee on the present danger. 

This committee, composed of 25 civilians 
who have played leading roles in public and 
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private life, minces no words in describing 
the menace to this country It says that 
our very survival is threatened, that the 
aggressive designs of the Soviet Union are 
unmistakably plain, that our allies are weak 
and that we are far from sufuciently mobil¬ 
ized to meet the danger. 

It insists that our only chance of averting 
a war of world dimensions, or of assuring 
victory if that kind of war should come 
despite our efforts, lies in taking these steps: 

1 . Raising a total United States armed 
foice of “at least” 3,500,000 men. 

2 Two years of military service, including 
military training, for all young men upon 
reaching the age of 18 or upon graduating 
from high school. This would be a supple¬ 
ment to the Selective Service Act. 

3. Expansion of the program for equip¬ 
ment and supplies far beyond the goals al¬ 
ready announced 

4. Submission to economic controls more 
exacting than those now m effect. 

5. Sharp reduction in Government spend¬ 
ing for nondefense purposes. 

In short, the committee calls for the con¬ 
version of the United States into a kind of 
armed camp—an armed camp in which we 
could expect to live for an undetermined 
number of years to come. The committee 
does not mean by this that wo can withdraw 
from the world and hide behind our own 
borders Quite the contrary. But it does 
mean that the “good old days” are over in 
this country if we wish to stay alive. 

Some of the specific proposals of this group 
arc open to question. The call for an armed 
force of at least 3,500,000 men may be too 
low. And it certainly is not clear how we 
could proceed with a universal military serv¬ 
ice program, at a time when we are hard 
pressed "for the means to build, through Se¬ 
lective Service, the 8,000,ao0-man armed 
force for which the President called in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The committee has promised detailed rec¬ 
ommendations in this respect, however, and 
they should be awaited. Its main purpose at 
this time has been to bring to the American 
people an adequate picture of their danger 
and to impress the people with the urgency 
of taking suitable steps to meet it. On this 
score the committee has done a good job. 
The Star is by no means certain, however, 
that it might not have done better. 

The members of this committee say that 
they do not “accept the idea that war with 
the Soviet Union Is inevitable—unless the 
Soviet so wills it.” There is here, at least, 
a note of reservation. The statement is 
by no means as unqualified as that of 
Averell Harrlman, who, in addressing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on Tues¬ 
day, declared: ‘Tn spite of everything that 
has happened, we must not accept the In¬ 
evitability of another world war.” 

The Star would Ws,e to know why, in spite 
of all the evidence to the contrary, so many 
people refuse to accept the inevitability of 
war. It is true, of course, that another world 
war is not literally inevitable. Presumably 
nothing is. But In the face of the mount¬ 
ing evidence, why do we keep harping on 
that theme? 

Only about 6 months ago the President was 
saying that we were closer to peace than at 
any time in 6 years. When are we going to 
wake up and look the facts in the face? 
When are we going to teU the pec^le that the 
odds favor war, and not peace? Surely this 
unwarranted emphasis on peace has had a 
lot to do with our snail-like pace toward 
preparation for war. And the more we en¬ 
courage a hope for peace that is not justified 
by the facts the harder It is going to be to 
persuade the people to the sacrifices 

tiaat they are told must be made If we wish 
to survive. 

The Star agrees with Senator Johnson, 
chairman of the Senate Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee, that there has been altogether 
too much “adolescent nonsense and double- 
talk” about this matter. He says that we are 


already at war with the Communist world— 
that “we are not getting ready for war—^we 
are in it.” 

This is an attitude that makes sense. And 
we would get along faster with the grim 
business in hand if we would stop talking 
about arming to preserve peace and begin to 
think in terms of arming to fight the war 
that has already begun for us on one front, 
and which we should expect to have to fight 
to a finish on a world-wide scale before we 
are through. 

[Prom the Washington (D. C ) Star of 
December 14, 1950] 

“Wait-and-see” Policy Due for Change 

Shortly—Korea Setback and Living Costs 

Force Administration Hand 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Maybe we are going to change. Maybe 
we are going to do something about all-out 
mobilization, both military and economic. 
If so, two happenings are responsible— 
rather than any far-seeing ability among the 
powers m Washington. The first is the over¬ 
whelming attack by forces of Red China in 
North Korea. The second is the rapid lise 
in pi ices and the cost of living m the United 
States Before the congressional elections, 
military mobilization was soft-pedaled—and 
the administration dodged the imposition of 
economic controls, although Congress had 
given the President authority. 

For months there have been appeals to 
the National Government for greater effort 
to put this country in a state of prepared¬ 
ness to meet military attack and to prevent 
disastrous inflation. Senator Lyndon John¬ 
son, of Texas, Democratic member of the 
Armed Services Committee, has prodded con¬ 
stantly, and so has Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee. Now, it appears, their hopes for all-out 
mobilization are to be gratified. 

SIX COSTLY MONTHS 

Speaking in the Senate on Tuesday, Sen¬ 
ator Johnson said that the wait-and-see 
policy of the administration had delayed 
adequate preparation for six costly months, 
although this country and the free world 
have been at war all that time against the 
Communist aggressors. 

“Paced with the task of ^rding this Na¬ 
tion for a struggle that may outlive us all,” 
said Senator Johnson, “we have oommitted 
ourselves only to a poUcy of not committing 
ourselves. For the common defense, we have 
thrown up a chicken-wire fence, not a wall 
of armed might.” 

Senator Johnson^s complaint was that 
there has been no one to tell the American 
people where we are going. His considered 
judgment, he said, wms that no problem of 
pi-eparedness should be of more immediate 
concern than the present state of public con¬ 
fidence. “The American people have not lost 
faith in themselves or in their country,” he 
continued, “but the American people are 
fed up with double talk In Washington.” 
He told his colleagues the American people 
sure anxious to unite, but, he said, “they 
(Minnot rally around a vacuum. They cannot 
give their unified support to policies that do 
not exist.” 

The Texas Senator aimmented on a strange 
filtuatipn for Americans to find themselves 
in. He said: 

**We are in a war, but ail out effort Is seem¬ 
ingly directed toward staying out of the war 
we are already in. This is adolescent non¬ 
sense.” 

RICOPLE'S CONFIDENOE HIT 

The ^Sministration's policies seem almost 
to have been designed to break down the 
•oonfideinoe of the Axn^ican people. The peo¬ 
ple have been told for a long time that noth¬ 
ing oould be done about Communist Cihlna— 
even though It imprisoned an American con¬ 
sul general and held him for 6 months. They 
have been told that we cannot fight Com¬ 


munist China after she attacked the United 
Nations forces in Korea—although there were 
plenty of ways and means to that end—with¬ 
out an Army invasion of China That’s a 
new thought for Americans. They have been 
given the impression that the Uiiiteci States 
cannot fight a war with Communist Russia, 
with a chance of success All this is cal¬ 
culated to give the American people an in¬ 
feriority complex—^which Americans have 
never suffered before. 

The time has come—m fact it came a long 
time ago—when this country must have a 
global policy, in which we—not Communist 
Russia—must decide where we shall fight 
and where we can fight, as the Texan insisted. 
And turning to the need for prompt mobili¬ 
zation of the country’s economy—as well as 
of Its manpower—Senator Johnson called 
attention to the fact that on November 28 
the wholesale price index reached an all-time 
high—171.7. That represents an increase 
of 12.3 percent since April. To illustrate the 
short-sightedness of the administration's 
“wait-and-see” policy in the economic fi.eLd, 
Mr Johnson said that the tax dollars that 
would have bought 100 miles of field wire 
before the Korean War would buy only 85 
miles in September—and only 73 miles in 
November. He added that the tax money 
which would have bought 10,000 barrels of 
fuel oil before Korea would buy only 6,500 
in September—and only 4,700 barrels in 
November. 

He spoke of “tax money” and its purchas¬ 
ing power merely because these are materials 
which are needed in the defense program. 
And must be boi’ght by the Government. 
Private citizens, however, can get no more 
with their dollars The time is overripe to 
do something about this. 


ECA Pwicaremeiit Ai&tl»orizati 0 M fur Mate¬ 
rials in Short Supply in the United Slates 
Totel $i6,S25^0dO k ll-Oay Period— 
Scarce AkutiEiomy Copper, RiAber, aMd 
Steel Included 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when we know from reports that ECA 
material is being transshipped to Russia 
and Red China, it might be well for the 
people to ponder over the logic of the 
shipment of much-needed material for 
our own industries* use to ECA to dis¬ 
tribute in other countries. If these ship¬ 
ments make any sense at this critical 
time, I cannot see it. 

The information assembled by Paul O. 
Peters, of Washk^ton, D. C., is an exposd 
of administration short-sightedness and 
of an indififerent Congress «f which ttie 
public should be made aware. 

Under lea^e to extend, I am including 
as part of my remarks the sitatoioehib 
prepared by Mr. Peters to whi^h Jt,iMive 
referred: 

AmrHOlUkAlIXON ,fos Maye- 
KiALs m SmMT m Tm: United 

States Total $ 16»82^,0 (M) in ii-Day Pe- 
KEOD —Semem Alvminvm, Oot*paR, RirBBm, 
AND STTm iNCLtTOE® 

At 1±ie very time when American Indus¬ 
trialists and businessmen are scouring the 
naarkets for supplies of critically needed 
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aluminum, copper, steel, and synthetic- 
rubber products, in the 11-day period be¬ 
tween November 23 and December 8, 1950, 
procurement authorizations lor Marshall- 
plan goods issued by EGA totaled $16,- 


825,000. In a previous bulletin it was re¬ 
cited how a total of approximately $895,000,- 
OOO had been authorized for such products 
from the commencement of EGA through 
October 31, 1950. (See Bull. No. 235.) 


The latest reported procurement author¬ 
ization, the countries which will receive the 
commodities, the original sources, and the 
amounts involved are shown by the table 
following: 


Authorization date 

Destination 

Commodity 

Oiism 

Amount 

Nni’- 24, 195n 


Copper and copper pioducts,._ 

United States... 

i $200,000 



Ferro-alloys__ 

Japan___ 

150, 000 

Knv 2Q 


Tin plate,”teincplate, black plate____ 

Ulilted States... 

800, 000 

T)n ^ 


Zinc and 2 mc base pioducTS__ ._ _ __ __ 

Latin Amonca__ 

lOo, 000 

T>n 


E.ubbcr and pioducts, excluding nataial__... 

United States and Canada. 

1, 000, OOO 

T^n 


Copper and pioducts.'... 

United States.... 

1, 000,000 



_ldo...... 

Canada... 

52, 000 

Tin 


A luminum and products_ _____ 

.do. 

100, OOl) 



Miscellaneous non and steel manuO^ciUiOp...’ 

United States.......... 

614,000 

Tin 


Aluminum and pioducts........ 

Canada... 

5, 515,000 

■Pnp K IQ'f) 

Geimany . _ 

Conpei and pioducts..... 

Latin Ameiica.... 

1,100, 000 

Tin 


Miscellaneous non and steel..... 

United States and Ca’'’acla.. 

100, 000 

Tin 

fiy .. _ _ ___ 

lion and steel null matoiials.... 

United States.. 

100, GOO 

Tin 

Poitnpp,! - __ 

Coppci and pioducts_ ____ 

.do_.... 

28,000 

TIpp 7 TQAd 

Belgium-Luvembui II __ 

Rubber and pioducts, except nntuial... 

United States and Can^.da. 

1 500,000 

Tin 

Rjpnph Nntth Afiina ____ 

Rubbei and products....... 

United States. 

452, 000 

Tin 

Go? Tinny -___ 

Aluminum and pioducts... 

Canada... 

n, 200,(100 

Tin 

Nctliei . 

.do...-.-. 

.do... 

1 750, (]00 

TIpp 

French Noith Afiica_ 

Copper and pioducts..... 

Latin Ameiica.... 

I 410,000 

Tin 

Nethei -- - 

_do.. 

Canada___ 

! 285,000 

Tin 

"Pm Intml 

Tin plate, terneplate, and black plate... 

United States. 

1, 3{)7,000 



f __ do_______ 

__do___ _ 

805,000 

Do. 

Indonesia.-. 

1 "JVf non and si eel 

do 

107, 000 






ipius $1,200,000 matte. 


Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4,1950 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to say when I came into these Halls some 
18 year""' ago, in a hurry and in order to 
be sworn in, I was led up to the dais by 
one by the name of Bert Snell, God bless 
him. 

Previously, he had arranged with your 
predecessor, Speaker Ramey, that I 
should be presented at a given hour 
as a Representative-elect from Vermont 
without any certificate of election oiS- 
cial. As Bert Snell presented me and I 
was about to be sworn in, one unknown 
by the name of John Rankin, came rush¬ 
ing down the middle aisle saying. ‘'Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object,” 
and then he asked some questions about 
did anybody know whether or not I had 
been elected, and so forth. Whereupon, 
the Speaker said : 

Well, I have in front of me a telegram from 
the Governor of the State of Vermont stat¬ 
ing that Mr. Plxjmlet had been elected, and 
I have another from the secretary of state 
of Vermont saying that Mr. Plumley has been 
elected, and I have a congratulatory telegram 
from his Democratic competitor in the elec¬ 
tion, and I also have a telegram from the 
Governor and the secretary of state saying 
that the official credentials will be Imme¬ 
diately forwarded. 

Whereupon, the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin] said he withdrew 
his objections. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I took the oath 
of office. 

Naturally I thought Vermont should at 
once have a voice in the proceedings for 
I came down here because I belonged to 
the so-called brain trusters, having just 
resigned as president of Norwich Uni¬ 


versity. But to my very great embar¬ 
rassment, I found that I had to first con¬ 
vince Bert Snell I had something to say 
and then he had to convince the Speaker 
that what I had to say was worth listen¬ 
ing to and then eventually someday the 
Speaker would tell Bert Snell that he 
would recognize me for 3 minutes and 
that I could extend my remarks. 

Great God of all liberty and lives, 
what a change in procedure. Despite all 
the rules and regulations and the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee to change 
procedure, but whether for better or for 
worse, it is not for me to say for time 
alone will determine it and the wisdom 
of the change in parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure and the temptation to recognize 
those new-born in Congress who never 
have taken a political bath. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in passing I 
would like to pay tribute and my respects 
to one with whom many times I have 
diametrically disagreed and differed. 

I doubt if either of us has lost any 
stature in the mind of the other by rea¬ 
son of our differences for we both come 
from New England and while we fight 
over an issue, our friendship never is in 
the crucible and when the issue is deter¬ 
mined, it is over. 

The man to whom I refer and to whom 
I pay my respects and affectionate trib¬ 
ute IS one Joe Martin. It has been said 
that “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” But Joe has worked up to that 
point where he would reject wearing a 
crown although his head has “lied” un¬ 
easy. 

“Suavitor in modo and fortiter in re”— 
“Only to those who have mixed with him 
in a death battle mentally know how 
tough he is in fiber,” how great he is in 
the mental measurement of any situa¬ 
tion, political or national, and how broad 
is his capacity to almost instantly diag¬ 
nose any situation which confronts him 
or the country. Of course, his New Eng¬ 
land shrewdness helps. 

Joe Martin's lot over these last years 
has not been an easy one. He has borne 
a terrific burden. Did anybody ever hear 


him say so ? Did anybody hear him com¬ 
plain with respect to the load on his 
shoulders which has grown heavier and 
is more heavy now than ever? No sir, 
Mr. Speaker. 


Resolutions of tine Department of 
Montana, American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include two 
resolutions adopted at the midwinter 
meeting of the Department of Montana, 
the American Legion. The resolutions 
indicate the members of the Montana 
American Legion are aware of the danger 
facing our country, and prepared to do 
something about it. The resolutions 
follow: 

Resolution 

Be it resolved by the midwinter conference 
in executive committee meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, Department of Montana, De-^ 
cemher 10-11, 1950, That we condemn the 
failure of the State Department of the 
United States to deal adequately with the 
shameful advance of communism through¬ 
out the world, believing this failure is due 
fundamentally to the lack of knowledge, as 
well as the outright refusal of the Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, to deal adequately 
with the problem, and therefore request that 
the President of the United States take no¬ 
tice of our lack of confidence and immedi¬ 
ately remove the head of the State Depart¬ 
ment, Mr. Acheson, and others in the De¬ 
partment responsible for the present 
situation. 

It is further the mandate of this meeting 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
two Senators and two Congressmen repre¬ 
senting Montana, and to the President of the 
United States. 
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Resolution 

V/hereas there faces the American people 
today a clear and unmistakable danger of 
defea" due to unpreparedness, and 
V/hereas there appears to be a reluctance 
upon the part of our leaders to recognise this 
danger and to take all necessary steps to 
correct the situation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved lyy the executive comvzittee of 
the AvieiiC'in Legion, Departmeiit of Mon^ 
tana, assembled at its midwinter conference 
at Helena, Mont, December 10 and 11, 1950, 
That the department commander immedi¬ 
ately request the President of the United 
States take the necessary action to place 
the whole economy on a full-mobilization 
status, including not only elements of the 
Armed Forces and then Reserve components, 
but also a full mobilisation of industry, 
manpower, and natural resources to the end 
that our Nation shall be able to back up 
our ideals with suiflcient force to preserve 
them; and be it further 

Resolved, That our congressional delega¬ 
tion actively support the necessary legisla¬ 
tion to attain such full mobilisation and 
preparedness, including enactment of uni¬ 
versal military training legislation. 


Joseph P. Kemedy Says: Get Out of 
Korea, Leave Europe To Europeans, 
Arm the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following con¬ 
densed version of a speech by Hon. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, delivered recently 
before the University of Virginia Law 
School Forum: 

Joseph P. Kennedy Says; Get Out of Korea, 

Leave Europe to Europeans, Arm the 

Western Hemisphere 

(What should our foreign policy be? In a 
speech on Tuesday before the University of 
Virginia Law School Forum, Joseph P. Ken¬ 
nedy, former United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, gave his views. Here is a con¬ 
densed version of his speech.) 

Lincoln in his famous Springfield speech 
said: “If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
Judge what to do, and how to do it." 

Where are we now? Beginning with in¬ 
tervention in the Italian elections and finan¬ 
cial and political aid to Greece and Turkey, 
we have expanded our political and financial 
programs on an almost unbelievably wide 
scale. Billions have been spent in the Mar¬ 
shall plan, further billions in the occupation 
of Berlin, Western Germany, and Japan. 
Military aid has been poured into Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the nations of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Pact, French Indochina, and now in 
Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history. 

WHAT KIND OF FRIENDS 

What have we in return for this effort? 
Friends? We have far fewer friends than 
we had in 1946. In Europe they axe still 
asking for our dollars but what kind of 
friendship have we bought there? Is West¬ 
ern Europe determined to preserve for itself 
those Ideals of democracy that we have been 
preaching? Put to the test now as to 


whether she will arm herself effectively, even 
with our aid, to deal with the Russian threat, 

IS she showing the kind of determination 
and the kind of will that amounts to any¬ 
thing? 

Plans for economic unification have fallen 
apart in the light of nationalistic difference. 
French military power is only a shadow of 
its former self, and a strong minority of 
Communist sympathizers keeps France in 
endless political turmoil. The military 
strength of Britain is one-fourth of what 
it Vv’as in 1946 and she shows every inclina¬ 
tion to avoid the heavy burdens that would 
be involved in rebuilding it V^est Germany, 
to date, has revealed no disposition to de¬ 
velop effeclive military stiength. Italy is 
hopelessly ineffective and Greece can hardly 
police her own small territory. Where is 
there in all Europe any buffer against a 
massed Russian onslaught? Worse than 
this, where is any determination to create 
such a buffer? 

In the Middle East we have oil but no 
friends. Iran, Pakistan, even Egypt, seek 
neither our protection nor our influence. 
In Asia, China, whose friendship with us 
seemed deep-seated and enduring, is now 
massed against us with men, powerful armies 
and new vengeful hatreds. Indonesia, Malay, 
Indochina, are in revolt or lieavy with discon¬ 
tent at the influences we represent. India 
is showing signs of succumbing to influences 
other than ours, more indigenous and more 
palatable to her desires. In Korea we are 
spending thousands of American lives to ac¬ 
complish some unknown objective. Assume 
we stop the Reds somewhere across the belt 
of that peninsula, are we to continue fighting 
there indefinitely? 

RUSSIA'S STRENGTH 

On the other side of the iron curtain are 
massed manpower and military strength of a 
type that the world has never seen. Divisions 
which total m the many hundreds and which 
we know are well equipped and have the 
capacity to fight, can be thrown into battle 
anywhere on that great land mass that 
stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
They are hacked by planes of high quality 
and great quantity. Russia’s navy includes 
a powerful fleet of submarines, and in all 
probability she too has the atomic bomb. 

To engage these vast armies on the Eu¬ 
ropean or the Asian continent is foolhardy, 
but that is the direction toward which our 
policy has been tending. 

That policy is suicidal. It has made us no 
foul weather friends. It has kept our arma¬ 
ment scattered over the globe. It has picked 
one battlefield and threatens to pick others 
impossibly removed from our sources of sup¬ 
ply. It has not contained communism. By 
our methods of opposition it has solidified 
communism, where otherwise communism 
might have bred within itself internal dis¬ 
sensions. Our policy today is politically and 
morally a bankrupt policy. 

I can see no alternative other than having 
the courage to wash up this policy and start 
with the fundamentals I urged more than 5 
years ago. It Is absurd to believe that the 
United Nations can lead us out of this situ¬ 
ation. The veto power alone makes it a hope¬ 
less instrumentality for world peace. The 
unwillingness of half the world to want 
world peace makes impossible effective or¬ 
ganization to Impose any such peace. In 
short, our chief source of reliance must be 
ourselves and we cannot sacrifice ourselves 
to save those who do not seem to wish to 
save themselves. 

GET OUT OF KOREA 

A first step in the pursuit of this policy 
Is to get out of Korea—^indeed, to get out 
of every point ih Asia which we do not plan. 
realistically to hold in our own defense. Such 
a policy means that in the Pacific we will 
pick our own battlegrounds if we are forced 


to fight and not have them determined by 
political and ideological considerations that 
have no relationship to our own defense. 

The next step in pursuit of this policy is 
to apply the same principle to Europe. To¬ 
day It is idle to talk of being able to hold the 
line of the Elbe or the line of the Rhine. 
Why should we waste valuable resources in 
making such an attempt^ If the weakened 
European nations v/ish to hold that line and 
demonstrate a determination to do so, it 
may be that we can afford them some help. 
But to pour arms and men into a quixotic 
military ad\/enture makes no sense whatever. 
What have we gamed by staying in Eeilm? 
Everyone knows we can be pushed out the 
moment the Russians choose to push us out. 
Isn’t it better to get out now and use the 
resources, that v/ould otherwise be sacrificed, 
at a point that counts? 

The billions that ws have squandered on 
these enterprises could have been far more 
effectively used in this hemisphere and on 
the seas that surround it. Had wo the de¬ 
fenses in Iceland today that one-hundredUi 
of the money spent in Berlin could have 
built, we would have purchased safety with 
our money rather than added danger. We 
need defenses m this hemisphere, in Canada, 
in the Caribbean and in Latin America. 
After all, these are our neighbors whose se¬ 
curity IS inevitably tied up with our own. 
V7e have no reason to believe that coopera¬ 
tion on their part v;ill not be forthcoming 
and we can, and should insist upon it. 

M'*.KE COMMUNISM COSTLY 

People will say, however, that this policy 
will not contain communism. Will our pres¬ 
ent policy do so? Can we possibly contain 
Communist Russia, if she chooses to march, 
by a farflung battle line In the middle of 
Europe? The truth is that our only real 
hope Is to keep Russia, if she chooses to 
march, on the other side of the Atlantic and 
make communism much too costly for her to 
try to cross the seas. 

It may be that Europe for a decade or a 
generation will turn communistic. But in 
doing so, it may break of itself as a unified 
force. Communism still has to prove itself 
to its peoples as a government that will 
achieve for them a better way of living. The 
more people that it will have to govern, the 
more necessary it becomes for those who 
govern to justify themselves to those being 
governed. The more peoples that are un¬ 
der its yoke, the greater are the possibilities 
of revolt Moreover, it seems certain that 
communism spread over Europe will not rest 
content with being governed by a handful 
of men in the Kremlin. French or Italian 
Communists will soon develop splinter or¬ 
ganizations that will destroy the singleness 
that today characterizes Russian commu¬ 
nism.^ Tito in Yugoslavia is already demon¬ 
strating this fact. Mao in China is not 
likely to take his orders too long from Sta¬ 
lin, especially when the only non-Asiatics 
left upon Asiatic soil to fight are the Rus¬ 
sians. 

This policy will, of course, be criticized as 
appeasement. No word is more mistakenlj 
used. Is it appeasement to withdraw fron 
unwise commitments, to arm yourself to th« 
teeth and to make clear Just exactly how anc 
for what you will fight? If it Is wise in om 
interest not to make commitments that en¬ 
danger our security, and this is appeasement 
then I am for appeasement. I can recaV 
only too well the precious time bought bj 
Chamberlain at Munich, I applauded thal 
purchase then; I would applaud it today 
Today, however, while we have avoided j 
Munich, we are coming perilously close tc 
another Dunkerque. Personally, I shoulc 
choose to escape the latter. 

WE ‘ fAy tEee cost 

Finally people will say this policy Is turn 
Ing our back on the United Nations. To d< 
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ttiis there are two answers. Firstly, we can« 
not bear substantially the whole burden of 
the United Nations. In Korea, we have nine 
tunes as many troops in the field as all the 
United Nations put together. We have suf¬ 
fered ninety tunes the number of casualties 
that all the other United Nations have suf¬ 
fered, excluding only the South Koreans. 
And note the billions that we have advanced 
these nations as against the help they are 
giving us in Korea. 

Secondly, we must recognize that the 
United Nations is not at present a vehicle 
to enforce peace. If half of the world does 
not wish it to operate in this fashion, as is 
true of Russia and China, it is idle to pre¬ 
tend that it can operate in that fashion. 
The United Nations still has a purpose for 
voluntary organization and as a forum in 
which to air international issues. Looking 
at the United Nations in that role, the ad¬ 
mission of Red China or any nation presents 
wholly different issues than are presented if 
we look upon the United Nations as a type 
of governing body, with governing powers. 
But half of this world will never submit to 
dictation by the other half The two can 
only agree to live next to each other because 
for one to absorb the other becomes too 
costly. 

A REALISTIC APPROACH 

An attitude of realism such as this is, 1 
submit, in accord with our historic tradi¬ 
tions. We have never wanted a part of our 
peoples’ scrapes. Today we have them and 
just why, nobody quite seems to know What 
business is it of ours to support French co¬ 
lonial policy in Indochina or to achieve Mr. 
Syngman Rhee’s concepts of democracy in 
Korea? Shall we now send the marines into 
the mountains of Tibet to keep the Dalai 
Lama on his throne? We can do well to 
mind our business and interfere only where 
somebody threatens our business and cur 
homes. 

An Atlas, whose back is bowed and whose 
hands are busy holding up the world, has no 
arms to lift to deal with his own defense. 
Increase his burdens and you will crush him, 
or attack him from behind and he cannot 
turn. This is our present posture It stran¬ 
gles our might. The suggestions I make 
would unleash our strength. They would, I 
am sure, give considerable pause to the strat¬ 
egists and planners of the Kremlin. They 
would—and I count this most—conserve 
American lives for American ends, not waste 
them in the freezing hills of Korea or on the 
battle-scarred plains of Western Germany. 


1951 Resolutions of Poweshiek County 
(Iowa) Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I ask permission to include a set of 
forward-looking resolutions recently 
adopted by the Poweshiek County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau, and I especially call atten-i 
tion to items 2, 3, 16, and 17: 

1951 Resolutions, Poweshiek Countt Farm 
Bureau 

1. We affirm our allegiance to the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service, and the Iowa and Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federations. We will co¬ 
operate with them to the fullest extent. 


2 VvTe pledge full support of the United 
Nations organization and the program upon 
which they have launched 

3. We favor a permanent bipartisan farm 
program that gives equal consideration to 
producers and consumers. We recommend 
that this program be administered by locally 
elected farmer-committeemen up to and in¬ 
cluding the State levels and decisions con¬ 
cerning this program he made locally. 

4. The need of more soil-conservation 
practices in Poweshiek County is becoming 
increasingly evident each day. Becogn.zing 
the extreme value of soil-conversation woik, 
we urge that the appropriation for technical 
assistance from the State Soil Conservation 
Service be increased. 

6. We favor the principles involved in the 
present county assessor law, but are dissatis¬ 
fied with the present application. We recom¬ 
mend that the county board of review ap¬ 
point a local three-man board in each town¬ 
ship to assist and advise the board of review 
in arriving at an equitable evaluation. 

6 We favor the 100-percent collection of 
the State income tax because it is a fair and 
equitable tax on all, and the revenue thus 
obtained to be used as a replacement for 
property tax as far as possible. 

7. We favor increasing State aid to schools 
with the objective of equalizing educational 
opportunity and we urge an equalization of 
the tax burden. 

8. Because of local tax inequalities, we still 
believe that all income-producing property 
held by nonprofit organizations should be 
taxed as other property. We suggest that 
the county treasurer publish a list of tax- 
exempt pioperty. 

9. We urge that the check-oS plan for 
creating funds to promote the sale of dairy 
products be increased through the entire 
month of June. 

10. We want a spur road system which will 
put every farm family on an all-weather 
road. 

11 We favor an amendment to the present 
school reorganization law which would allow 
petition by local districts for reorganization. 

12. We recognize the valuable training be¬ 
ing given our rural youth through 4-H club 
work and vocational agriculture and home¬ 
making schools. We feel that every rural 
boy and girl should have an opportunity for 
the training afforded by these programs. 

13. Realizing that agriculture and labor 
have many common problems, we urge that 
Farm Bureau and labor cooperate to secure 
a better understanding. 

14. We favor an enactment of legislation 
which would simplify the transfer of prop¬ 
erty and make ownership more certain. 

15. We recommend that no change be made 
in the method by which we select repre¬ 
sentatives and senators to the State legisla¬ 
ture. 

16. We definitely are not In favor of a 
social-security program to cover any of the 
people in agriculture. 

17. We believe we should strive for effi¬ 
ciency in existing Government agriculture 
agencies, and that the program of these 
agencies should be coordinated to eliminate 
overlapping, 

18. We commend the Farm Service officers 
and manager and the general and special 
insurance agents for their work and the effi¬ 
cient operation of their groups. 

19. The various cooperative associations In 
the county have made a successful and val¬ 
uable contribution to agriculture. We pledge 
continued support and assistance to these 
organizations. 

20. We recognize the value of the publicity 
and support which the papers of the county 
have given during the past year and express 
our appreciation to them for their fine coop¬ 
eration. 

21. We reaffirm all resolutions of former 
years not contradicting the foregoing reso¬ 
lutions. 


How Can We Prevent Strategic Materials 
From Going to ike Soviet E!oc? 


EXTENSION OP RSl^f ARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks m the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following transcript 
of a radio-television broadcast made by 
Hon. J. Vaughan Gary, of Virginia, and 
myself under the auspices of the Ameri¬ 
can Forum of the Air, over the networks 
of the National Broadcasting Co., on 
Sunday, December 3, 1950: 

How Can We Prevent Strategic Materials 
From Going to the Soviet Bloc? 

(By Hon. Carl Hinshaw and Hon, J. 

Vaughan Gart) 

Announcer. How can we prevent strategic 
materials from going to the Soviet bloc^ 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Granik and dedi¬ 
cated to the full and public discussioiL of 
all sides of all issues, coming to you from 
the Continental Room of the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Granik is on a brief vacation. He 
has invited Ernest K. Lindley, Washington 
editor, Newsweek magazine, to be his guest 
moderator. 

Now, Mr. Lindley. 

Moderator Lindley. The current Decem¬ 
ber issue of Reader's Digest, one of Amer¬ 
ica’s leading magazines, has stirred its mil¬ 
lions of readers with an exciting article en¬ 
titled “When Are We Going To Stop Helping 
Russia Arm?” written by O. K. Armstrong 
and Frederic Sondern, Jr. 

I would like to quote from that article. 

“During 1950 the merchants and indus¬ 
tries of Western Europe will have contrib¬ 
uted, legally, almost a billion dollars’ worth 
of machinery and materials to the war po¬ 
tential of the Soviet Union and its satel¬ 
lites. 

“Factories in the United Kingdom, Prance, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and even Western 
Germany—^many of which have been rebuilt 
or retooled with the help of EGA dollars— 
continue to provide ball bearings, lathes, 
drill presses, special steels with which the 
plants of Magnitogorsk and Kuibyshev 
turned out guns, tanks, and warplanes. 

“To this flood of material going to Russia 
legally, there will have been added much 
more which is smuggled across borders. 

Some of it comes from the United 

States. * * * 

“It would seem that the new Congress and 
the public should have a careful look at 
the extent of our military aid to Russia.” 

So the American Forum of the Air, In co¬ 
operation with Reader’s Digest, presents a 
discussion of this vitally important subject 
by two distinguished Members of Congress, 
Congressman Carl Hinshaw, Republican, of 
California, and Congressman J. Vaughan 

Gary, Democrat, of Virginia. 

Gentlemen, as you know, both Houses of 
Congress, through committees, have been 
investigating this question of export con¬ 
trols; from the facts turned up by those 
Investigations, plus your own knowledge, 
would you say that our Government should 
tighten its controls over the export of stra¬ 
tegic material to the Soviet Union, China, 
and other Soviet or Communist-dominated 
countries? 

What do you say, Representative Hin¬ 
shaw? 
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Congressman. Hinshaw. Mr. Lindley, I 
think that before we get too deeply into this 
subject, we ought to understand some basic 
facts. 

In the first place, export controls can be 
exercised for two general purposes, the first 
of course being that of preventing the drain¬ 
ing away from our own country, for example, 
of those materials which may be in short 
supply, and are needed by our own country. 

The second general reason is that; an im¬ 
plementation of foreign policy may be for 
the purpose either of granting certain coun¬ 
tries preference, let’s say, or for preventing 
certain countries or blocs of countries, from 
receiving those materials which they may 
use in the way of making war. 

Now, the first general purpose, that of 
making sure that our own materials are not 
drained away, is one that we can exercise as 
a sovereign Nation, without any complaint 
from anyone. The second one is an act of 
cold war, and we have been engaged in that 
act of cold war against the Soviet bloc for 
approximately 2 years It has been intensi¬ 
fied, of late, and particularly since the time 
that Korea started. 

Now, I think that we ought to understand 
what we are doing and what we are talking 
about. We are talking about something that 
is In the realm of war, and it is a very, very 
important thing. 

I think that as time goes on—and accord¬ 
ing to the morning papers, certainly—^we are 
finding it necessary to tighten these controls 
to the point that it amounts almost to an 
embargo That indeed is an act of war, and 
I think it should be well understood by any¬ 
one. 

Moderator Lindley. I believe this newest 
tightening applies particularly to Commu¬ 
nist China, Hong Kong and the other ports of 
entry into China, does it not? 

Congressman Hinshaw. Yes; it does, as I 
understand the morning papers, but that is 
a part of the Soviet bloc, and it is the same 
thing, whether it is going to them or to the 
entire bloc, all-inclusive 

Moderator Lindley. Representative Gahy, 
would you accept Mr. Hinshaw^s definition of 
the purposes of export control? 

Congressman Gary. Yes; but I think we 
have got to go one step further. I think we 
have got to consider the classifications of the 
controlled materials. This question of stra¬ 
tegic materials, as he has stated, is a tre¬ 
mendously important and far-reaching ques¬ 
tion. It is an exceedingly broad one. 

Now, for example, you have got first the 
control of materials produced in the United 
States. That is relatively simple. We have 
been controlling that for some time under 
the Export Control Act, and under that act 
we absolLxtely control the shipment of stra¬ 
tegic materials to all countries. 

Moderator Lindley. Just what do you mean 
by strategy^ materials? 

Congressman Gary. There is where we get 
Into another classification. 

First, for example, we will take the high¬ 
est classification. It is that of arms, muni¬ 
tions, implements of war, and atomic energy 
materials. Now, that Is no problem at all. 
There are no arms, munitions, implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials at the 
present time going Into the Soviet Union 
from any of the other countries. They have 
been well controlled—and I don’t think there 
have been any evasions, any illegal ship¬ 
ments to amount to anything, in that field. 

Next, you have your highly strategic mate¬ 
rials, such as machinery and precision tools. 

Now, our Government has stopped the 
shipment of those into the Soviet Union, 
under the Export Control Act. 

Third, you have what are known as the 
less strategic materials. Now, they are ma¬ 
terials which do not aid directly In the wax 
potential, and yet they do have some strate¬ 
gic value. There has been a lot of laughter 
about the question of duck feathers. But, 
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after all, that is no joke. Duck feathers may 
be used for warm clothing for aviators and 
to that extent they are strategic, and yet 
they are used for many other purposes. 

Now, with respect to the less strategic 
materials, our policy has been not to attempt 
to embargo them, to stop them altogether, 
but to limit the quantities, in the first place, 
because some materials, if they are shipped 
in small quantities, make very little di^ffer- 
ence On the other hand, if you ship in 
laige quantities, they may become a war 
potential So we have tried to limit the 
quantity m the first place, and then, m the 
second place, we have tried to see that when 
those goods are shipped to the Soviet Union 
from oui own country or from any other 
country, we get in exchange materials which 
we need in this country. 

Moderator Lindley. Let me ask there Is 
this worth while ^ Are we getting anything 
in return, or is this just a one-sided thing, 
insofar as we are shipping some strategic 
materials, perhaps the less important ones, 
to the Soviet bloc, and permitting our allies 
to do so? Is It a one-sided thing*^ Are we 
just losing on that, or are we getting some¬ 
thing in return? 

Congressman Hinshaw. We have been get¬ 
ting some things in return. We have been 
getting a great many bales of high-priced 
furs from Russia for example, such as mink 
and sable and that sort of thing I suppose 
that has great strategic value to the United 
States, but I can’t see just how. 

Moderator Lindley. I suppose they are 
equivalent to duck feathers, except that they 
are more expensive 

Congressman Hinshaw. I never heard of 
our warming our aviators with mink and 
sable. 

Moderator Lindley. What about our allies, 
though? 

Congressman Gary. There is the problem. 
The problem is, as I have said, that while 
we absolutely control the shipment of stra¬ 
tegic materials from this country, and we 
can stop all strategic materials from going, 
but suppose we do stop these strategic ma¬ 
terials from going from the United States, 
and at the same time the other nations, 
the other free nations, are shipping mate¬ 
rials into the Soviet Union? Now, obviously 
you haven’t accomplished a thing. 

So what we have been trying to do is to 
agree with the other countries on a definite 
program, so that we would stop the war po¬ 
tential materials from going in, and that has 
been pretty will agreed to. 

Congressman Hinshaw. May I suggest, Mr. 
Gary, that we have been not trying to agree 
with the other countries; we have been try¬ 
ing to get them to agree with us. After all 
we feel that way about it, but they do not 
seem to feel that way about it because, as 
you know, most of those countries, in Eu¬ 
rope, certainly have trade agreements with 
Russia, and if they violate those trade agree¬ 
ments they feel that they are being subjected 
to unnecessary pressure. Therefore we, in 
spite of what we might be able to do, have 
not been able to get them to agree to go 
along with us on any common list of strate¬ 
gic materials, because much of those com¬ 
mon lists are contained in their trade agree¬ 
ments. You have got to get them to- 

Moderator Lindley. You would agree then 
that this Reader’s Digest article is essen¬ 
tially correct in saying that large amounts of 
materials that are of high strategic impor¬ 
tance, including ball bearings, lathes, drill 
presses, special steels, and so forth, have been 
going to the Soviet bloc from Western 
Europe? 

Congressman Gary. Well, it Is greatly exag¬ 
gerated, because the total shipments of all 
goods into the Soviet Union last year, the 
total exports, were only eight hundred and 
sixty-one and a half million dollars, which 
is less than the billion referred to, and all 
of that is not strategic materials. 


Moderator Lindley I think this is the fig¬ 
ure for the entire Soviet bloc. 

Congressman Gary. Well, yes. 

Moderator Lindley. Poi Eastern Europe*? 

Congressman Gary Yes, Eastern Europe. 
The entire European bloc. 

Moderator Lindley. But are you satisfied 
with that situation? 

Congressman Gary. No, no; by no means. 

Moderator Lindley What shall we do, 
then*? 

Congressman Gary By no means. But let 
me answer this, in return: 

You were asking a few moments ago as to 
what materials we were getting from Russia 
and her satellites. Now, we have been get¬ 
ting such materials as iron, manganese ore, 
steel ingots, copper, nickel, bauxite, and 
other materials, machine tools, tank cars, 
locomotives, electric equipment, lumber, 
asphalt, crude oil, diamonds, gasoline, and 
many other items. 

Congressman Hinshaw. You mean to say 
we have been getting that stuff from Russia? 

Congressman Gary. I mean that the United 
States and the other countries, free coun¬ 
tries, have been getting that material. 

Congressman Hinshaw. Well, that is most¬ 
ly the free countries that you are talking 
about. The United States hasn’t received all 
that stuff 

Congressman Gary, The United States has 
very little trade. Within the first 6 months 
of this year, the United States has only 
shipped strategic materials into the Soviet 
Union to the extent of a million and a 
quarter. 

Congressman Hinshaw. Yes; but let’s con¬ 
sider that these Western European countries 
all have trade agreements with Russia, which 
we let them go ahead and make willy nilly, 
and they are in constant trade with Russia, 
whereas we have practically shut off our trade 
in the last few years. Now, if they are going 
to do the trading, and they are also receiving 
ECA money and materials from the United 
States, that is hardly fair to us, is it? 

Congressman Gary. Well, the Congress 
took occasion to correct that situation at the 
last session, as you know, Mr. Hinshaw, 

Congressman Hinshaw. Almost, but not 
quite. 

Moderator Lindley. What to do? Can you 
explain that? 

Congressman Gary. Yes; I have the amend¬ 
ment here. 

Moderator Lindley. Please don’t read the 
whole amendment. 

Congressman Gary. No; I am not going to 
read the whole amendment. But it is the 
amendment known as the Cannon amend¬ 
ment, which was written into the Appropria¬ 
tion bill last year, in which we made a pro¬ 
vision that if any country to whom we are 
giving aid deals with the Soviet Union in 
a manner that will injure our defense or be 
detrimental to our national defense, then 
the National Security Council, which is com¬ 
posed of the President, the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, which is the organization in this coun¬ 
try set up to handle our war activities—if 
that council says that the trade is dangerous 
to the United States, then they can stop the 
aid to that country. 

Moderator Lindley. Have they done so in 
any case? 

Congressman Gary. This act was passed 
just before Congress adjourned—^I think in 
October. 

Moderator Lindley. Do you think there are 
any cases in which that action should be 
taken now? 

Congressman Gary. I think that they have 
been negotiating to such an extent in Europe 
that I think they are reaching agreements 
which are very, very satisfactory. 

Congressman Hinshaw. Let us take a look 
at that 1 minute, because the minute you 
try to put that sort of pressure on those 
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countries they are going to have to abrogate 
their trade treaties with Bussia, and if you 
force that position, then of course you are go¬ 
ing to force war, actual war in Europe, just 
a little bit closer than it already is. 

I understand that what we need at this 
point Is time. We have lost a good deal of 
time because we have miscalculated on 
v.'hsther or not the Soviet Government could 
produce an atomic bomb in so many years. 
V/e miscalculated by 2 years, and consequent- 
13 ^ W 3 need tune at this point 
Moderator Lindley Would you say also. 
Mr HnsrsHAW, that if our European friends 
in Western Europe are cut off from Soviet 
or Communist sources, we in turn vrould 
have to supply additional aid through the 
Marshall plan or the defense funds to West¬ 
ern Europe’ Are they getting things out 
of the Soviet zone that we would have to 
supply If they didn’t get them there? 

Congressman Hinshaw. They are getting 
some, Mr. Llndley, but I think: they are 
more interested xn sellmg materials and 
goods of various kinds to the Soviet tTnioii 
than they are in receiving very much from 
them, except in a few categories. 

Moderator L»indley. The trouble isn’t 
, worth anything to them, 

■ Congressman Hinshaw, No; it is a matter 
> of trade. They have to set up some kind 
' of trade and that trade means they have to 
take something for what they give. But 
they are also trying to rebuild the European. 

! economy, and that European economy is 
I something that requires trade between the 
I various countries, in order to maintain itself. 

I Moderator Lindlet. Mr. Hinshaw, from 
' your viewpoint as to the American Gov- 
I ernment, have its various agencies been 
sufficiently zealous in watching this problem 
and in trying to stop this flow of strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc? 

; Congressman Hinshaw. I think they have, 

! within the appropriations that have been 
' made available to them. I know from the 
testimony given before my own committee, 
that the appropriations for the Export Con¬ 
trol Division have been cut from $5,000,000 
to $2,000,000 in the last few years, and out 
' of that $2,000,000, $800,000 of it has to go 
, to the Customs Bureau for their part of the 
business, leaving $1,200,000 with which they 
' can exercise the controls. That is far from 
I adequate if they are going to really exercise 
export controls. They are going to have to 
j be put back on a full-fledged basis, and I 
I understand that since September, some time, 

I perhaps In October, they have been restaffing 
i the Export Control Division of the Depart- 
I ment of commerce. 

! In view of the circumstances that have 
; been going on for the last 2 or 3 years, It 
' seems to me that we should have been 
longer-sighted and maintained their effl- 
’ ciency by giving them the number of peo¬ 
ple—and intelligent people—that are re¬ 
quired, to do this very difficult job. 
Moderator Lindlet. Would you agree with 
that answer, Congressman Gary? 

' Congressman Gary I agree with that, but 
, I want to say this in addition : 

I We were discussing just a few moments 
I ago the shipments of these goods from other 
! countries in Europe. Now, it has never been 
i the policy, as I stated at the beginning, to 
i stop all trade with Russia. We have tried 
j to stop the hi^ly strategic materials. That 
I has been about 90 percent accomplished. 
In other words, these other countries have 
stopped shipping approximately 90 percent 
of the items that appear on our list. 

The other 10 percent are items which are 
in disagreement. We think they are stra¬ 
tegic and the other countries do not. We 
have been trying to convince them of the 
strategic value of those materials. And I 
understand that those negotiations have 
been, particularly within the last month or 
two, very satisfactory. 


Moderator Lindlet. Now, gentlemen, let us 
take a question from the audience 

I believe I see Congressman Rogers of 
Honda Do you have a question, sir’ 

Congressman Rogers. I would like to ad¬ 
dress a question to my colleague and co¬ 
member of the Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee, and I might say he is an 
able member, and we so regard him, Mr. 
Hinshaw. 

Do you know of any instances where stra¬ 
tegic war materials m short supply have 
been shipped to Russia or the satellites, and 
if so, can it be justified under any circum¬ 
stances and on any grounds? 

Congressman Hinshaw. I don’t know of 
any incident where these materials have 
been shipped directly under export permit 
from the United States; but I do know of 
instances where we have shipped to other 
countries, such as Great Britain, or some 
other country in Europe, and that these 
materials have been transshipped in that 
country directly to the Soviet Union. 

There are other instances in which they 
have made trips around the world with the 
material, in order to avoid the various con¬ 
trols that have been exercised in various 
countries. 

Congressman Gary. As a matter of fact, 
the in~transit shipments have been a tre¬ 
mendous problem, that is true. And, as a 
matter of fact, there has been very little 
eflert to control in-transit shipments up 
until recently. 

Congressman Hinshaw. That is the most 
difficult thing, to control them all, because 
once It has been put into the bottom of 
some ship going out of one of our harbors 
here, that ship may carry a foreign flag and 
we have no way, except through espionage, 
to find out what happens to it. 

Congressman Gary, Exactly. But in¬ 
transit shipments are covered in this order 
issued today by Secretary Sawyer, of the 
Department of Commerce, with reference 
to China. 

Congressman Hinshaw. That is true, but 
it is going to take a tremendous corps of 
investigators to look into the hold of every 
ship that comes into the country. 

Congressman Gary. It will probably take 
more money than you advocated a few min¬ 
utes ago. 

Moderator Bindley. Let us hear what 
question Congressman Redden from North 
Carolina has. 

Congressman Redden. I should like to ad¬ 
dress the question to my colleague, Con¬ 
gressman Gary. 

It Is perfectly apparent that trade could 
be resumed among all of the nations if we 
had peace in the world. My question is: 

If the Korean incident can be settled by 
seating Communist China in the United Na¬ 
tions and removing our naval blockade of 
Formosa, do you favor that? 

Moderator Bindley. That question is per¬ 
haps a little on a tangent to our subject, 
but it is such an important one that if you 
gentlemen would like to answer it, I think 
the audience would be very much interested. 

Congressman Gary. I don’t see that seat¬ 
ing China in the United Nations has any¬ 
thing in the world to do with this trade 
situation. 

At the present time, while we may not 
like to admit it, and while no war has been 
declared at the present time, we are actu¬ 
ally at war with Communist China, and I 
would certainly not favor, under those cir¬ 
cumstances, seating them In the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Moderator Bindley. Do you have a brief 
answer, Mr. Hinshaw? 

Congressman Hinshaw. My friend, the 
gentleman from Virginia and also the 
gentleman from North Carolina who has 
asked that question, understands full well 
that in aiming at export control in any de- 
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gree whatsoever where that export control 
is aimed at a given country or bloc of coun¬ 
tries, that in itself is cold war. And we must 
recognise that fact and not be misled or set 
to looking in some other direction because 
Communist China in and of itself is only a 
part of a Soviet bloc, and if you affect ap¬ 
parently one part of the Soviet bloc you 
affect the whole thing. I do not think it 
makes a bit of difference whether Red China 
is seated m the Security Council or not, be¬ 
cause Soviet Russia has been seated in the 
Security Council for a long time, and still, 
fer the past 21/2 to 3 years they have been 
exercising stringent controls against the ex¬ 
port of strategic materials to that country. 
Therefore, I do not see that this Formosa 
thing or Korean thing or China thing has 
anything to do with it whatsoever. 

Moderator Bindley. I see another gentle¬ 
man with a question. 

Question. I have this question which I 
should like to direct to Congressman Gary: 

Do you think it would be advisable to im¬ 
pose sanctions upon friendly foreign gov¬ 
ernments who might refuse to enter into 
agreements with the United States prohibit¬ 
ing exports of strategic materials to the So¬ 
viet Union, and would you advocate the with¬ 
holding of ECA aid to such country that so 
refused? 

Congressman Gary. I think I stated that 
the Congress has passed a law, or has placed 
an amendment in the appropriation bill, 
which will do just that. 

Now, It will not stop the aid for one ship¬ 
ment of goods by a friendly country into the 
Soviet Union, but if they persist in a treaty 
which we deal inimical to the interests of 
the United States, then we will withhold 
funds, and I think we should withhold funds. 

Moderator Bindley. Do you want to answer 
that too, Mr. Hinshaw? 

Congressman Hinshaw. I point out that by 
so doing we must consider the fact that we 
are going to limit the number of allies we 
might ultimately have. Certainly the coun¬ 
tries that are closest to the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are in a very dangerous position, 
and I am glad I don’t live m any of them. 

Congressman Gary. Well now, let me say 
this: No one has been more friendly toward 
the foreign aid program than I have, but I 
think the time has come when we want to 
know whether these people are allies. And if 
they are going to deal in trade with the 
enemy in a way that is mimical to our in¬ 
terests I don't think they are very friendly 
allies, and I think the time has come when 
we should take steps. 

Moderator Bindley. At least they are not 
very effective allies. 

Congressman Gary. They are not the kind 
of friends I want. 

Congressman Hinshaw. Let me say this, Mr. 
Bindley: One ought to visit these countries 
and be close to the people, Switzerland and 
Finland and some other countries like that, 
and see how they feel about the situation. 
Those people are sitting right on a keg of 
dynamite, and they want to know when it is 
going to happen and what we are going to do 
about it when it does happen. They are 
under the gun. 

Moderator Bindley. They are in effect say¬ 
ing: “If you want us to stop this trade, are 
you going to protect us?” 

Congressman Hinshaw. That is right. 

Congressman Gary. But Carl, bear in mind, 
I don’t think that is necessary at the present 
time, because, as I stated a few moments ago, 
the recent negotiations with those countries, 
or conferences with them, have been very 
satisfactory, and they are coming along and 
coming around to our point of view, so I 
think the question is largely academic. 

Congressman Hinshaw. Those that do, you 
want to credit with having an awful lot of 
guts. 
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Moderator LzMSLnr Tlie next question? 

Oow-now My queation u directed to Etqp- 
reaentative Hinbbaw: 

Is not the Axnencan atiaen who attempts 
to ship Borap iron and rubber and so forth 
to Bussui or Its satellites more to blame 
than the American GtoYemmsnt? 

Oongresaman HoiSBaw. Well, that is a 
question of the foreign policy of the XTxuted 
States and the implementation of that for¬ 
eign policy There ere persons m the Umted 
States who have no regard whatsoever for 
the mtereets of the United States, and pro¬ 
tecting those Interests whon it comes to 
the exportation of goods, because they aae 
Interested m mating a |»rodt 

Thoee people, I think, should be con¬ 
demned. There are others shipping goods 
Itom the united States because they know 
porfectly well if they aren’t shipped from 
the united States th^ can be gotten from 
some place else, and they think that we are 
entitled to that trade. 

Moderator Lranunr. We have tune for one 
mere bnef question and answer. 

Question My question Is addrossed to 
Oongressman BhraRAv: 

Oan the united States, witibdn the Uhited 
Nations, more adequately deal on an inter¬ 
national scale with the export of materials 
used m any form lor wor^ 

Oongressman Hxmbbaw. Wlthm the united 
Nations, the gentleman says. 

Of coune, the united Nations has besn 
subject to the veto which has been exercised 
by Busaia some fcrty>odd tunes. 

Now it Is proposed to let Ctommuntet Gblna 
in and let them exercise the second of five 
votes In the form of a veto. 1 don’t think 
that Is a very good piece of buamese. 

BCOderator Umslet. Oentlemen, X know we 
have many more questions, but we just have 
time lor brief summaries by our qpeaketa. 

First, your summary, lE&epresentatLve Bor- 
SBAW. 

Oongressman, Boranaw. Mr. lindley and 
ladies and gentlemen, I think that If we are 
going to exerdee efleotlvsiy this export con¬ 
trol over certain strateglo materials, what¬ 
ever dednltloiis may be applied, that It la 
going to require the com^te cooperation, 
certainly, of all of the Atlantic Pact nations. 
Otherwise I do not see how an effective 
control oon be oxerdsed. We oan salve our 
own eonadenoe by refusing to permit stra- 
taglo materials to go from ow own oountry. 
That doesn*t prevent the Soviet Uoo from 
receiving those materials from some other 
country. XT you are going to make it a com¬ 
plete thing, then you are going to require 
complete oooperatlon from ul of the Inendly 
nations of our own oountry. 

Moderator lamant. Thshk you, Bepire- 
sentative HXmsBaw, of OaUfotnla. 

And now, your summary, Bepreeentatlve 

Qm, 

Oongressman Giat. MT. Xdndley, 1 think it 
Is very evident from the dlacusglon that we 
have had hero that this Is a vary dtOoult 
problem, and I tnut that some of the people 
listening to this program have gotten the 
Impression that the united States has not 
done such a bad Job In handling It. ftanUy, 
X think the departments have done a very 
excellent Job. 

Now. some things have happened which we 
would rather had not happened, but thus 
far, taking it step by step, reeUsIng the aerl- 
ous ne as of the Imposition of oontrola, we 
have imposed controls when they are needed. 
And right now, when the Korean war hrdke 
out, we Imposed oontrola, absolute oontroli 
then, Insofar as Northern Bom Is oonoemed. 
Xq this morning’s paper oontrolB against 
Ohlna were announced. 

So X think we have the framewoik lor 
handling this situation, and X bellsve we oan 
leave It to our dspartount heads to admin¬ 
ister It. 

Moderator loifSLir. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Uontau State Uniferaity’s New Presideiit 

HXTENSION OF BEBifARKB 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or BCOMTAWA 

IN TBN HOUSE OF BSPRESENTATIVSB 
Friday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
of Montana are very happy that Dr. 
Carl hdcFarland, one of America’s out¬ 
standing lawyers and one of Montana's 
most famous sons, accepted the offer 
of the Montana Board of Bducatioii to 
hecome premdent of Montana State 
Universftir. 

As a (hstinguished alumznis of Mon¬ 
tana he IS well aware of the opportum- 
tias and the problems which confront 
him as he assumes his new duties. As 
one who has known him for some time 
and who admires his character and In- 
tesrlty, I can say that Montana is 
fortunate Indeed in bringing him back 

Mr Speaker, my congratulations to 
Montana lor its choice, my thapTm 
in behalf of Montana to Carl McFarland 
for his acceptance of the presidency of 
Montana State university. 

Under leave to do so, I am inserting at 
this pouit in my remarks a news story 
from the Missoifhau, of Missoula, Mont, 
on Dr. McFarland's appointment; 
MdFASLAXB Aocxns UNxvxssnrx PosxnDif 

HiumrA, Dsoembet 9.—Dr. Oaxl MbFaxOand, 
Washington, D. O, attorney and former 
Aesistant united States Attorney Qeneral, 
wiU be the next president of Montana State 
Uhlvenlty at Minaoula. Bu acceptance of 
the post was ansounood Saturday by Oov. 
John W Bonner. 

Bonner said BCoFarlaiid telephoned ao- 
ooptanoe of the State education board’s 
offer. 

MflFarland, 46, win return to bis a lrna 
mater when he sucoeeds Dr. James A. Me- 
Oaln, who tesigneff to become president of 
K an s a s State OdUege last Jtily. 

When McFarland wlU take over his new 
$l0,000-a-7ear Job wiU be reported by letter, 
Bonner eaid. 

vxjormoiUB A a gnmsNg 

Bonner announced Monday the education 
board had agreed unammoualy to offer the 
prealidency to MoFarland, and the faculty at 
MlaaoTda approved. 

The governor told the Assoolated Freaa 
Saturday; *T am exceedingly hajqpy that 
Dr. MoFarland aooepted. He wUl be the first 
university alumnus to be made president 
of the university. 

*Tt certainly speaks weU for Montana 
when distinguished persone like Dr. BCo- 
Farland are beginning to bead Important 
Mdptana InstltutlonB. X hqpe this trend 
oontinueB. 

"This r e pr e sents a new era In Montana In 
that her men and women said boys and n^ls 
are beginning to stay in the State or xetuzn 
to It” 

BSBFSxlind*S appointment leaves open 
three greater university system posltUms 
whidh were vacated this year. 

The Ohaaoelotehlp hae been vacant alnoa 
Dr. George A. Sdke resigned to take a Fedr 
eral education poeltlon. 

President F. A. Thomson of the Montana 
School of Mlnea, Butte, resigned on ordsM 
from his phyaioian to live at a lower dleva- 
tion. 


The State education board fired President 
G. B Vande Bogart of Norihem Montana 
College, Havre. 

XACULTY FIiBASBD 

‘The faculty and staff of Montana State 
Umveraity are very pleased that Dr. Carl Mo- 
Failand will become pieaident of the uni- 
veraity,” Dr. B H. Jeeee, suiting president, 
said Saturday “The faculty expressed to 
the Governor and to the State board of 
education its dasira to have him as its leader 
and ita great confidence m hu qualificatuma 
and abilities 

”Following Dr. MoFarlandh 4-day visit to 
the campua dunng homecoming m mid-No¬ 
vember, this desire and oonfidenoe was re¬ 
iterated and reemphasized. An eminent law¬ 
yer, an able student of history and political 
■menoe, a sOhOlarly writer, a suooeasful teach¬ 
er of law. and an enthusiastic alumnus, the 
new president is praeznlnentily fitted to carry 
forward the great aOhievemente and the high 
traditions of the State university.” 

OBAOUAXID IN 1928 

Dr. McFarland attended the umveorsity 
from 1934 to 1930 while he was completing 
work for three academic dsgreee. He was 
graduated with a baohdor of arts degree In 
1938, In 1939 he received a master of arts 
degree m pditlcal edenoe, and in 1980 his 
bachelor of laws degree, m 1933 he received 
the degree of doctor of Juridical aolenoe at 
Harvard University. He is a graduate of 
Great Falla High School. 

Mra McFarland, the fanner Patricia Began, 
of Miaaoula, also la a graduate of Montana 
State UmveiBity. She received a baChaLor of 
arts degree m Joumalum in 1933 

After finishing hia work m the Montana 
Stotc Uttivenuty School of Law in 1930, Mo- 
Faxhmd, who 7 years later was to become As¬ 
sistant Attorney General of the Uhited 
States, served for a year as law dark to the 
Juetioes of the Montana Supreme Court. 
From Helena he went to Harvard Uhlverslty 
to study for his doctorate. 

Betunolng to Montana in the mil of 1983, 
he became a member of the law firm of 
Toomsy Sc McFarland In Helecaa, now Too- 
mey, MCFazland Sc Wagner. In tbe spring of 
1988 tbe Montana Supreme Court made him 
Ite far of the Mon¬ 

tana statutes but in September of that year 
granted him leave to go to Washing^, 
D. 0. for a tour of duty In tbe Department 
of Justioe. 

There he abortly became head of one of 
the sections preparmg cases for preaentatlon 
to the Buprone Court of the united States 
and later first aaaiataiit in the Antitrust Dlvt- 
slon. 

in 1987 the late President Boosevelt ap¬ 
pointed Mr. MOFarlaad Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the laigeet division of 
the Department of Justice, handling all mat¬ 
ters relating to lands, oU, and Interior af- 
teln Be resigned early in 1989 to enter tbe 
practice of law In Waalfington in partXMrahlp 
with fOExner Attorney General Homer Oum- 
mlngi. 

BOOBS, uxfrau, raaosaora 

Xn 1934 Harvard univeraiiy publUhed Mr. 
McFarland’s book on Judicial Oontrdl of 
Admlnlstratlvs Agencies, growing out of his 
doctoral dlasertation written at Harvard in 
1981-83. B eccmineDdatlona made in that 
book relating to tbe Federal Trade Oommls- 
alon bave since been adopted by Federal 
statute. Xh the nine year ^ American Bar 
Aaeodatlon gave him its first Boaa award for 
his writings on oonstltutlonal law. 

Three yean later, In Joint autborahlp with 
tbe then Attorney General OmmnlngB, be 
pubUihed Federal Juatlce-^nbapterB In the 
BSsbory of Justice and the Federal Bxecutlve. 
It was first and remains the only full- 
Boale history of any of the Federal oapart- 
menti of Oovemment and, as auifii, le now a 
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standard work of reference In university 
and Government circles r^pecting tlie his¬ 
tory and organisation of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. McFarland was invited to lecture at 
the University of Michigan and at Cornell in 
1942. In 1946, in recognition of his distin¬ 
guished services, New York University dedi¬ 
cated to him Its annual volume surveying 
American law for the year 1945, He lectured 
at New York University in 1947 and 1948, in 
the latter year on the occasion of the cente- 
nary of David Dudley Field, famous New York 
lawyer who wrote the codes of law originally 
adopted m Montana. For the last 2 years 
he has been a regular lecturer at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. 

In 1946, at the request of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, he wrote a volume entitled “Milk 
Marketing Under Federal Control.’" In 1947, 
in collaboration with Dean Arthur T. Van¬ 
derbilt, who now 16 chief justice of New 
Jersey, he produced a volume entitled “Cases 
and Materials of Administrative Law,” now 
widely used in law schools. He also is the 
author of numerous articles in professional 
and educational journals. 

PSOFESSIONAl "WOEK 

Since 1940 Mr. McFarland has been chair¬ 
man of various committees of the American 
Bar Association. In 1946 he became the rep¬ 
resentative of the legal profession on the 
pfenning committee of the Library of Con¬ 
gress. In recent years he has been one of the 
five lawyers representing the professions in 
the National Conference of Lawyers and Cer¬ 
tified Public Accountants. He also has been 
a member of the house of dd^egates, which 
Is the governing body of the American Bax 
As^xiiation. 

B£i was the principal draftsman of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, which became 
law in 1946 without a dissenting vote in 
either House or Congress. 

In 1946 the association awarded him its 
thirteenth gold medallion “for conspicuous 
service m the cause of American jurispru¬ 
dence” and he is today the only practicing 
lawyer to hold that honor. The other dozien 
recipients were teachers, editors, and jurists, 
including such men as Elihu Root, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Charles Evans Hughes. 

Since 1946 Mr. McFarland has headed the 
law firm of McFarland Sc Sellers in Washing¬ 
ton. The five partners Include two Mon¬ 
tanans. The other is Grant W. Kellcher, 
of Butte, The firm is general oounsel for 
organizations of such industries as livestock, 
milk, cotton, and automotive supplies. In 
litigation It also represents such organiza¬ 
tions and corporations as the Brotherhood 
of Bailway Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Firemen, the Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
road Trainmen, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Oorp. 

During the present year Mr, McFarland 
concluded litigation on behalf of the lisdian® 
of Colorado in which he secured the entry 
of the largest money judgments ever 
awarded in the Court of Claims against the 
jUfilted States, aggregating in esicess of 
$90,000,000. 

HONOBAET UEaREE 

On ihe recaninendation of the faculty of 
Montana State University, the State hoard 
of educatloii autooateed the faculty to con¬ 
fer upon Dr. McFarland the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, whidh was done at the 
spring commencement in Missoula in 1949, 
At that time Mr. McFarland gave the com¬ 
mencement address, for which he took as his 
topic the University Abroad, describing 
what Montana State University graduates 
of the d^ession years were doing In various 
parte of the United States. 


Strikes, Costs, and National Security 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. GOSSETT, Mr. Speaker, most 
of us are amazed aud indignant because 
of the railroad strikes now going on. 
Apparently, certain segments of organ¬ 
ized labor will defy this Government 
regardless of the consequences to this 
country. In time of national emer¬ 
gency, no group within our country 
should be allowed to imperil the Na¬ 
tion’s welfare. Strikes in time of na¬ 
tional emergency should be made un¬ 
lawful. 

Adding insult to injury, segments of 
railroad labor are, at this very time, un¬ 
dertaking to high pressure a railroad- 
labor bill through this Congress, a bill 
giving them additional powers to those 
already possessed. Railroad labor rep¬ 
resentatives are walking congressional 
corridors endeavoring to high pressure 
Members of Congress mto passing their 
bill while some mambers of their or¬ 
ganization threaten the Nation’s econ¬ 
omy and security. 

lit me remind this Congress that 
strikes, slow-downs, the 40-hDur week, 
the hoarding of labor by industry, 
abuses of cost-plus contracting by in¬ 
dustry, and similar un-American activi¬ 
ties, added a hundred billion dollars 
onto the cost of World War II. Tliat 
means a hundred billion dollars onto 
the terrific debt we are now compelled 
to carry. Nothing could be more pre¬ 
posterous and unreasonable than to re¬ 
quire American boys to die for this 
country, and yet to permit these same 
abuses to go on. 

Mr. Speaker, have we become so mor¬ 
ally and spiritually bankrupt as to place 
profits and politics above patriotism? 
Are votes and the questionable support 
of pressure groups to be considered as 
of primary importance in this time of 
crisis? 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that a ma¬ 
jority of the Republican members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee are determined to bring to the 
floor of this Congre^ the above-naen- 
tioned railroad union shop bill For 
their benefit, and for the Becx)rd, I wish 
to insert just here a copy of an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

Wildcat Swixcmwcm 

Whatever^merit there may be in the wage 
deamnds of the railroad switchmen, they 
are taking a poor way to enforce them In 
their wildcat strike in Washington and two 
other metropolitan terminals. The strikes 
already are impeding war shipments. The 
Impounding of mail and inconveniencing of 
passengers just before Otiristmas—and at a 
time when a national emergency impends—- 
Is hardly calculated to warm public sym¬ 
pathy. 

Actually, It may well be that the limml- 
nence of the national emerg^cy proclama¬ 


tion IS what precipitated the strikes—strikes 
which have all the earmarks of being organ¬ 
ized in John L. Lewis fashion, despite state¬ 
ments of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
ment to the contrary- The rail union is 
fearful that wage controls will be clamped 
on before its now ancient wage dispute is 
settled. It IS worth noting, of course, that 
an emergency board appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent some time ago recommended an increase 
which the trainmen and other unions de¬ 
clined to accept. 

As a matter of fact, the strikes demon¬ 
strate one of the drawbacks to Government 
operation of the railroads. The Government 
seized the lines m August after a similar 
strike, and the Army is exercising nominal 
control through railroad managements. The 
unions complain that under this system 
managements continue to receive normal re¬ 
turns from railroad operation, whereas union 
members are fcarced to remain on their old 
wages, and there is no compulsion on man¬ 
agements to settle. Hence the union feel¬ 
ing of “What have we to lose by striking?” 

The answer, of course, is that they are 
losing any public sympathy that is left. The 
rail unions themselves are clearly out of 
order in refusing to abide by the emergency 
board recommendations after managements 
had agreed to them. There is a theoretical 
case for impounding profits as well as fixing 
wages when Government seizure is m effect; 
it might make managements more anxious 
to settle before seizure, though it would be 
another step toward Government control of 
the railroads that ultimately would be as 
repugnant to the unions as to management, 
But the unions can hardly expect to obtain 
stich a change in the law, or even create a 
climate for voluntary pay concessions, when 
they are brazenly flouting the machinery of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The fundamental fact is that the present 
strikes, wildcat or not, are strikes against 
the Government. The Government already 
has obtained a court order here and in Chi¬ 
cago for the men to go back to work. It 
remains to ask for an injunction in St. 
Louis aSLso, and for contempt proceedings to 
be instituted if the strikes are not promptly 
called off. This is a time when there Is no 
conceivable justification for an arbitrary 
stoppage of the Nation’s transportation 
system. 


Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day in the annals of our Nation. 
Exactly 159 years ago—on December 15, 
1791—the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were 
ratified. These 10 amendments are 
known as the Bill of Rights, and Decem¬ 
ber 15 of each year is, consequently, 
known as Bill of Rights Day. This year, 
perhaps more so than in any other re¬ 
cent year, we should take note of this 
anniversary by rereading and studying 
these amendments in order to fully grasp 
their meaning in our day and how best 
we can apply them to our daily life. 

Unfortunately, w® have reached a 
stage where the freedom of expressing 
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unpopular views, the freedom to dis- 
agiee and to criticize constructively— 
freedoms which have made America 
strong and American democracy the 
hope of all honest, decent, and liberty- 
loving people throughout the world—are 
today threatened by international ten¬ 
sion and are under direct attack by the 
evil forces of communism from without 
and by disruptive elements in our own 
midst who are unwittingly playing into 
the hands of the Communists, 

The evolution of our civil liberties 
over these many decades since the adop¬ 
tion of the Bill of Rights 159 years ago 
and the practical application of these 
rights to our daily life throughout this 
long period have always been a source 
of pride to the people of this Nation. At 
the same time, we are the envy of most 
other nations not so much for the things 
we have preached as for the way in 
which we practiced these teachings. 

I am afraid that lately we depend too 
much on preaching and talking about 
our democratic concepts, while forget¬ 
ting to live up to them. In the times of 
tension and hysteria in which we live 
we think too often of the momentary 
benefit and overlook the future of our 
country and our people. We must not 
lose faith nor courage nor confidence in 
our future. We must aspire to come out 
of the present crisis morally and spirit¬ 
ually strengthened. That can be accom¬ 
plished by adhering to our principles of 
true democracy. Among these principles 
the Bill of Rights should be foremost in 
our hearts and minds. 


Spend It To Defend America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T, MILLET HAND 

OF NKW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a proper 
discharge of my responsibilities to my 
country requires me to support this 
enormous appropriation. 

I confess I do so with reluctance. 

I hesitate, not because of the vast 
amount of money involved. I am satis¬ 
fied that our people will make all sacri¬ 
fices needed for the real defense of our 
country. No, Mr. Speaker, my objec¬ 
tion springs from my fear that we will 
continue to provide men, armaments, and 
billions to pursue foreign policies in Asia 
and elsewhere in the world which I be¬ 
lieve have led us into our fearful di¬ 
lemma, and will lead us into tragedy if 
we persist. 

This morning, the Republican confer¬ 
ence urged the resignation of Mr. Ache- 
son, the Secretary of State, because the 
country has lost all confidence in him, 
his department, and his policies. But 
his removal, when it comes, is no cure- 
all. Acheson will be replaced by another, 
be he Democrat or Republican, who in¬ 
evitably will carry out the orders of the 
President. 


What is needed to avoid catastrophe 
is a complete reconsideration of our 
whole foreign policy, particularly in 
Asia. I have always opposed it. I oppose 
it more bitterly than ever. I shall devote 
myself to the task, however difficult, of 
helping to change it. 


Led Into War! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of December 1, 1950: 

Led Into War! 

Clearly indicative of the major interest of 
tlae people of Altoona, phone calls the last 
2 or 3 nights have been pouring into the 
Tribune news room, all asking about the war 
situation. 

To newspaper people, nothing shows so 
clearly the trend of public interest as the 
calls which come into us 

Sunday and Monday night, the calls were 
about the blackout, “When shall we have 
power?” “What’s the weather forecast’” 

But, now, the calls run like this, and these 
are typical, actual inquiries received in the 
newsroom: “Has war been declared?” “Is it 
true that Russia has declared war on us?” 
“When are they going to drop the bomb? 
I heard on the radio they were talking about 
dropping it within the next day or two” 
“Is it true MacArthur has surrendered to the 
Chinese?” 

Thus, we have a picture of the growing 
tension of our people as 100,000 American 
boys fight it out against odds in Korea and 
while our blundering statesmen in Wash¬ 
ington scratch their heads and wonder what 
next to do. 

Beyond any question at all, the American 
people will unite solidly behind their lawful 
leaders when the time of emergency comes. 
But, as it approaches, we maintain our right 
to call for new leaderchip, new and able men 
to lead us in the critical and terrible period 
perhaps which lies ahead, 

America is losing confidence in its leaders. 
Nothing could be plainer. The people, in 
their own way, are repudiating them. When 
election time comes again, we can elect a new 
President, and we hope a more able one 

But, in the interim, Mr. Acheson, the 
Secretary of State and all his advisers, and 
all Mr. Truman’s advisers on foreign affairs, 
should be fired. 

It is a terrible thing for a people to be led 
from one war directly into another through 
inept leadership and then be forced to put 
up with such incapable men during the 
greatest trials a nation can endure—the trial 
by war. 

A veteran Washington correspondent sends 
us a confidential letter every now and then. 
In it. he says, “There has not been since the 
early twenties such ineptitude, such lack of 
foresight and imagination, and such down¬ 
right boneheadedness as exists in Washing¬ 
ton at times. 

“For even though two members of the 
Harding Cabinet were scandalous perform¬ 
ers, men like Hughes, Hoover, and Mellon 
offset them. The fact is that we have not 
had such a brilliant set of Presidential ad¬ 
visers in the intervening 25 yeais.” 


As for Mr. Acheson, “he gave the Russian 
and Chinese Reds the green light in the Far 
East when he told us at the Press Club in 
a carefully written speech that the fate of 
Korea was of no consequence to us. He 
framed the policy which led to withdrawal 
of support from Chiang Kai-shek and, up to 
now, the failure to reinforce him in For¬ 
mosa. He invited the Reds to attack on 
June 25.” 

And, on General Bradley, Chief of Staff, 
the correspondent writes. “Bradley failed to 
tell Truman that we did not have the stuff 
to hold and to retain Korea if the Chinese 
Reds engaged m all-out resistance He ap¬ 
proved the Korean intervention, even though 
it left us defenseless at home. To make it 
worse, he told the world in a public speech 
that, save for the atom bomb, we were mi]i- 
tarily helpless. What an invitation to Russia 
to attach Europe, Indochina, or the Middle 
East, while we are tied up in Asia.” 

On Secretary of the Treasury Snyder: “He 
fights the Federal Reserve on lowering of in¬ 
terest rates, thus firing infiation, only to 
change his mind m 2 months.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan proposed 
a politico-economic plan that caught Tru¬ 
man’s fancy because it seemed to mean both 
farm and city votes, but almost every Demo¬ 
cratic candidate had to disown it for its 
economic unsoundness 

And now, we are engaged in battling Ch* la, 
pitfall of nations, death trap for millions. 
In the last week, American casualties have 
totaled more than another thousand men. 

The plain facts are that we have not had 
men brilliant enough to outsmart the Rus¬ 
sians in this bitter postwar dueling. 

Our leaders have not been a match for the 
shrewd and evil men of the Kremlin. 

If they have been no match in peace, why 
should we think they would be a match in 
war? 

As war approaches America must have new 
and better leadership. 


Surplus Populations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, 
executive director, War Relief Services, 
NCWC, New York City, at the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission 
regional resettlement conference dinner 
meeting, November 20, 1950, 6:30, Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis,: 

It is a fact of history that civilizations are 
menaced by that group of people which does 
not share in the spiritual or material bene¬ 
fits of the civilization in which they live. 
Time and time again, the dispossessed classes 
have been used eventually as part of the de¬ 
stroying process which toppled regimes, em¬ 
pires, and whole civilizations. Often the 
government or civilization which replaces 
that which was destroyed turns out to be 
little or no improvement. Often the result of 
revolution is a shorter or longer period of 
despotism. 

The essential fact Is, however, that any 
larger mass of dispossessed peoples Is a con¬ 
stant threat to the equilibrium of a country 
or a continent. 
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Following Upon the cataclysm of World 
^V'ar II, large groups of innocent men, women, 
and children in Europe were deprived of 
home and homeland, and of any hope for a 
normal future. It is not our purpose here 
to go into tli 2 reasons for the fact that so 
many people were left dispossessed and with¬ 
out rights after a war fought for such high 
aims. It IS our purpose rather to stait from 
the facts as they are, and work out some 
plan of rectification that will preserve such 
social, political, and economic equilibrium as 
is left to us. 

There is one new feature in the newly dis¬ 
possessed that no other dispossessed, classes 
(commonly known as the proletariat) pos¬ 
sessed. The new dispossessed include large 
numbers of skilled workers, small farmers, 
and proprietors of the middle classes who 
suddenly found themselves stripped not only 
of possessions taut of their role in society. In 
addition, professional people—doctors, teach¬ 
ers, scientists, agronomists—are counted in 
the number of the newly dispossessed. 

This meeting has been called together pri¬ 
marily to discuss the present problems and 
the future plans for one group among the 
nev/ly dispossessed, the displaced persons. It 
is due to the cooperative efforts of far-seeing 
people, such as are gathered here for this 
meeting of the Displaced Persons Commis¬ 
sion, that a work of rescue without parallel 
has already been accomplished for DP’s. 
Since the passage of the first Displaced Per¬ 
sons Act, which went into effect on July 1, 
194;6, more than 190,000 displaced persons 
have been resettled all over the United States. 

I know, and you know, that in the first 
months of resettlement many unexpected 
problems have arisen in connection with in¬ 
dividual DP’s. We know that the Injustice 
of their plight rankles in many of them, and 
we know that a camp existence of several 
years' duration has a demoralizing effect. 
We must always remember that the bread of 
exile IS very bitter bread and that the first 6 
months of a DP’s resettlement present emo¬ 
tional hazards into which we settled people 
can have little real insight. 

It is our experience that after the first 6 
months or so, when the DP has recovered 
from his first few months of being drunk 
with the new freedoms and new opportuni¬ 
ties of America, there is a rapid readaptation 
to the American scene. For every one DP 
who excites some unfavorable comment by 
leaving a placement suddenly there are 10 
DP families who settle down to making a 
real contribution to American life. 

The Immediate concern of all organizations 
concerned with DP’s is the admission to this 
country of about 200,000 additional persons. 
These include 116,000 IRQ displaced persons 
still eligible under the DP Act, as amended, 
18,000 former Polish soldiers from England, 
10,000 Greeks, 4,000 refugees from Samar, 
2,000 refugees from Venezia Giulia, 5,000 DP 
orphans, 500 recently arrived political refu¬ 
gees, and about 45,000 ethnic Germans known 
as expellees. The new DP Act also allows for 
the admission of 6,000 European orphans 
under 10 years of age as nonquota immi¬ 
grants. 

The finding of home and job opportunities 
for displaced persons who must be admitted 
to the United States between now and July 1, 
1961, is a tremendous challenge both to vol¬ 
untary and governmental groups in our 
country. Should the finding of suffloient 
home and job opportunities between now 
and the expiration of the act be accomplished 
(and I must admit here and now that I have 
serious doubts on the feasibility of this be¬ 
cause of the time element involved), we still 
have to meet courageously and charitably 
the problem of the hard core of displaced 
persons for whom no resettlement opportu¬ 
nities exist anywhere in the world. 

Religious voluntary agencies are working 
very closely with IRO in finding permanent 
homes for the aged, the physically handi¬ 


capped, and the chronically ill. It is far 
harder to find satisfactory solutions for such, 
groups as the uneconomic units (widows or 
widowers with children), and for the spe¬ 
cialists who are banned from immigration 
seemingly because of their gifts and training. 
The hard core group numbers only about 
100 , 000 , and we are hopeful that a combina¬ 
tion of intelligence and compassion can be 
brought to bear on this group so that none 
will be left Without a satisfactory solution 
for his future life. 

In order to take full advantage of the 
present legislation for IRO DP’s assurances 
will be needed for about 50,000 additional 
persons before the expiration of the act. This 
assumption is based on the fact that the 
active assurances presently in process will 
make possible the entry of about 60,000 
persons. 

May I ask everyone here to consider what 
action he can take individually, or can pro¬ 
pose to the group which he represents, to 
try to reach the necessary number of assur¬ 
ances. Whether we belong to labor groups, 
to employment services, to agricultural agen¬ 
cies, to local government, or to voluntary 
organizations, we should here and now re¬ 
solve to take specific steps so that 30 b assur¬ 
ances for 50,000 people can be ready for 
processing by next spring. 

The people who remain in the DP camps 
are ordinary people like ourselves—except 
that they have had the misfortune to be 
rendered destitute and incapable of resolv¬ 
ing their own future without our help. I 
know this help will be forthcoming from 
such people as yourselves, because your very 
presence here shows your deep and active 
concern for the welfare of displaced persons. 

As I said earlier, the work of rescue ac¬ 
complished with regard to the displaced per¬ 
sons is a triumph of free democratic action 
motivated by the highest of religious and 
humanitarian principles. There is still some 
real work to be done to complete this 
triumph. Tou and I would not like to see so 
glorious a work fail and peter out because 
of lack of a final big push. The time for that 
push in the United States is now. 

The only reason that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of displaced persons have not been left 
in Europe to form a homeless and rightless 
proletariat is because of the magnificent co¬ 
operative effort of the free governments and 
the free voluntary agencies of our free West. 

There still remain, however, other groups, 
even larger in number than the displaced 
persons, whom our planful help has not 
reached. Though this meeting was called 
precisely to discuss displaced persons, I ap¬ 
preciate very deeply the opportunity it pre¬ 
sents to talk to this special picked, dedicated, 
group of people about the larger problems 
of resettlement and emigration which pre¬ 
sent themselves to us at this time. 

The largest group of dispossessed people in 
Europe at the present time are men, women, 
and children of German ethnic origin, who, 
in the early days of our present peace, were 
driven from their homes in such areas as th© 
Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, Danzig, and 
Silesia, as well as Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Close to 12,000,000 of these ex¬ 
pelled people now find themselves in a trun¬ 
cated Germany. 

The Western Federal Republic of Bonn has 
to cope with 8 , 000,000 of this total number of 
expellees. Their presence places an almost 
impossible burden on the public relief sys¬ 
tem of the Western Federal Republic. Forty 
percent of all public relief goes to support 
the orphans, the broken families, and the 
aged among the expellees. Though the ex¬ 
pellees form about 16 percent of the popula¬ 
tion of the Bonn Republic, they make up 
close to 60 percent of the unemployed. 

One of the most acute problems is that of 
the expelled farmers, many of whom have 
been settled in urban areas where they are 
unable to find productive work because of 


their lack of training and skill Even after 
the completion of the land reform in Ger¬ 
many there would not be enough acreage in 
the country to give them a start in agricul¬ 
ture. A total of 44,744 ethnic Germans are 
included in the present United States dis- 
placed-persons legislation. You "Will see im¬ 
mediately what a small fraction of the total 
expellees this number represents. However, 
even syphoning off so small a group w'ould 
serve as a help in the total problem, and, 
more importantly still, as a sign of hope to 
the remainder of the expellees that their 
problems were at least being recognized on 
an international scale. I feel that the area 
in which we meet would be a most propitious 
one for the resettlement of these ethnic Ger¬ 
mans, and I would ask you to search about 
among the farming communities for the 
requisite home and 30 b assurances. 

The expellees are already referring to them¬ 
selves as "the fifth estate.” The fourth 
estate as you know from history referred to 
those workers on whose backs fell the heavy 
burdens of taxation that eventually helped 
drive them to revolt. The fifth estate then 
would seem to signify a subproletariat whose 
lot is more bitter still in that they do not 
feel themselves to be sharing productively 
or otherwise in the civilization of which they 
formed the lowest rung. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem among 
this subproletariat called the expellees are 
the half a million young people between the 
ages of 15 and 25 who are without jobs or 
job training. These young people, old 
enough to understand the indignity of their 
lot in the barracks and hovels of strange 
towns and villages, but too young to appre¬ 
ciate the cataclysm that has come to all 
Europe, can look forward only to nothing¬ 
ness There are no places in the schools 
for them to learn a trade; few jobs are open¬ 
ing up for them in an economy that has not 
even jobs enough for adult breadwinners. 

These young people look backward to the 
day-by-day destruction and systematic 
cruelty of the war years, and to the in¬ 
humanity and chaos of the eras of peace. It 
would not be surprising If out of this im¬ 
mense mass of youth without hope there 
should emerge a cold, dangerous nihilism. 
Since they have seen the depths, they might 
come to fear nothing, to reverence nothing, 
not even life itself. 

The future of the West will have to count 
with these young people, either for good or 
for ill. Up to now the world has shown them 
by all methods possible that it does not want 
them, nor does it want their intelligence or 
their skills. They have been driven from 
their homes and driven out of participation 
in the business of living. 

We who are deeply concerned with true 
peace and equilibrium in the West will have 
to turn our minds to economic solutions 
within Germany that will absorb in a pro¬ 
ductive way these forgotten young people. 
We must concern ourselves, too, with inter¬ 
national plans for a syphoning off through 
Immigration individual expellees so that 
those who remain behind will be able to 
make a livelihood. 

In addition to the displaced persons and 
the expellees, there are the refugees who 
have so recently escaped from tyranny In 
the East that they are not included in any 
immigration schemes. These refugees es¬ 
caped at the risk of their lives. They ex¬ 
pected a warm reception and true refuge In 
the West. Thousands of these refugees are 
herded into the camps that have been set 
up all along the iron curtain from Trieste 
through Uelzen. 

These individual refugees are becoming 
disaffected and are tempted to despair. 
They represent the most democratic, the 
most freedom loving, the most daring and 
courageous of the peoples behind the iron 
curtain. It Is our duty to show them that 
they belong with us, that they are part of 
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our free West by sharing with them the free¬ 
dom of our Western World—in particular 
the freedom of movement which we call 
immigration. 

I will mention in passing one other group 
of people whose problems are amenable to 
solution by immigration, namely, the sur¬ 
plus population of the Italian Peninsula. 
The Italians may be surplus to the Italian 
Peninsula, but they aie not surplus to the 
world There is plenty of room for these 
industrious people (who have already shown 
their gifts as colonizers) in the undeveloped 
areas of the world There are some pessi¬ 
mists that tell us that there are too many 
people in the world. We cannot agree with 
this thesis From the earliest years of his¬ 
tory men have moved about the world in a 
continual search for a proper place between 
mass numbers and the world’s resources. 
This adjustment has created new tools, new 
foods, and new technologies 

Only when man’s institutions have pre¬ 
vented a free flow of people and goods have 
artificial human surpluses been created. I 
have mentioned to you today several ex¬ 
amples of these human surpluses in Eu¬ 
rope, the displaced persons, the expellees, the 
iron-curtain refugees, the surplus popula¬ 
tion of the Italian Peninsula. I could men¬ 
tion other surpluses in the Far East, but 
that is beyond the scope of our discussion 
today. 

If the free flow of peoples is impeded at 
this time, we will allow tension to develop 
among the dispossessed that may have dire 
consequences for the stability of the entire 
free world Let each one of us who have 
been piivileged to attend this splendid 
meeting take away a resolution to help in 
the establishment of true peace by contrib¬ 
uting in some measure to the resettlement 
of families who, in their present environ¬ 
ment, cannot assume the functions of a pro¬ 
ductive life. 

As leaders of government, of farm organi¬ 
zations, of labor organizations—not to men¬ 
tion public and voluntary agencies of wel¬ 
fare—you have already demonstrated your 
love and concern for the “little people” of 
this great country of ours These dislocated 
ones we have been talking about are the 
“little people” of the world. Let us encom¬ 
pass them within America’s all-embracing 
chanty. 

But we must give some real evidence of 
our concern. Ours must not be merely a 
talking interest, a mere expression of our 
sympathy for those who suffer because of 
the dislocation that is all about us. 

There are many studies under way. The 
EGA, the ILO, the techniciahs of the Foreign 
Ministers Conference, we are told, are all 
studying this whole question of surplus pop¬ 
ulations. Missions have even been sent to 
South American countries tp study the possi¬ 
bilities of large-scale immigration to that 
area. Enormous funds are being placed at 
the disposal of these agencies of government. 
Their efforts are an encouraging sign of the 
ever-growing interest of the leaders of our 
Government in this great problem whose 
solution is basic to the establishment of 
peace throughout the world. 

Perhaps some kind of office or agency in 
our Government is now necessary in order to 
coordinate these various efforts so that the 
best results may be achieved. What form 
this agency should take naturally it is not 
mine to say, but it seems that it is some¬ 
thing to which a great deal of thought 
might be given. 

The thing that I would most like to urge is 
that all of us, whether we be of the religious 
and voluntary groups, of the State commis¬ 
sions or of the agencies of government deal¬ 
ing directly with these people—that we all 
ask ourselves how best can we direct our 
efforts to accomplish an objective so signifi¬ 
cant to the future peace of the world. 


Mr. Prohoc Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a thoughtful special column, 
Mr Prohoc Speaks His Mind, written by 
Henry Gillen, of the Boston Post, and 
appearing in the Boston Post of Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1950: 

Mr. Prohoc Speaks His Mind 

Mr. Truman dropped a bomb. Ten days 
ago, when in a press conference, President 
Truman, in answer to a question, said that 
the United States was “considering” the 
A-bomb, he rocked the world. All over the 
globe there was immediate alarm. Abroad 
and at home, he was censured publicly and 
privately for having made a colossal blunder, 
for making an outright demonstration of 
ineptness that was appalling. 

The ferment which Mr. Truman stirred up 
all stemmed from misunderstanding. It was 
not a misunderstanding of what the Presi¬ 
dent said about America’s intentions as to 
the use of the bomb. It was a misunder¬ 
standing of the bomb itself. Instead of 
being regarded as a military weapon which 
the United States had manufactured to 
defend her m wartime, it suddenly took on 
another aspect. 

It became in the eyes of the world the 
skeleton in the closet, the two-headed calf 
m the barn that children should not see, or 
the family ghost that on Allhallows Eve 
stalked through the castle, headless and 
mourning for a Lochinvar who had been 
dispatched by the Ninth Earl of Whoople 
several centuries before. Everybody knew 
that the United States had an A-bomb—in 
fact, stockpiles of them. But some thought 
that they should not be mentioned. 

That ostneh-m-the-sand attitude was Just 
what the Kremlin has demanded. The lying 
“Stockholm resolutions” for peace which 
Russia had concocted and sent around the 
world to be signed by dupes are based on 
the premise that the A-bomb should be out¬ 
lawed If Red Russia could only render the 
A-bomb ineffectual, she would have no more 
hesitation about going to war with America. 
With her prodigious manpower and snorkel¬ 
breathing subs, she feels that she could 
match us before our massive air fleets laid 
waste her cities with the blockbusters that 
made mincemeat of Berlin. 

Mr. Truman snuffed out that one. He sent 
the word to the Politburo that America had 
no iPt:ntion of putting our most formidable 
weapon in the Smithsonian Institution, We 
made the bomb to defend ourselves and if 
worse came to worst, we would not hesitate 
to use it. We didn’t want to use it. We are 
not a destroying people. But we believe that 
we have a right to survive in a world gone 
mad, and we intend Just that. 

Instead of pulling a blooper, Mr. Truman 
made a 10 strike. He reminded the world 
that while Uncle Sam might at times re¬ 
semble that Jolly old fellow Santa Claus, 
he also could climb into khaki overnight and 
give a good account of himself in a battle 
to live. 

The repercussions to his declaration were 
swift and awesome. The French and the 
English immediately went into a huddle. 
England sent its Prime Minister to Wash¬ 


ington posthaste. Some 11 nations with 
Asiatic ties appealed to China to stop its 
notorious aggression in Korea and solve the 
moot question diplomatically But some¬ 
thing more important happened. 

Europe suddenly decided that it would 
have to defend herself. After months of 
dawdling with the idea of an integrated mili¬ 
tary defense that advanced only on paper, the 
shocking thought arose that freedom’s fire¬ 
man, Uncle Sam, might be too tied up in 
Asia to defend with vast overseas armies 
those bastions which Europe herself should 
fight for because they are in Europe. 

It stirred the nhabitants of the British 
Isle, France, the Benelux, and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries into the belated frame of 
mind that it was time to marshal armies 
in case Russia overnight started marching.^ 

There weie other ripples from the stone 
dropped m the millpond by the President. 
Mr. Attlee publicly disavowed that England 
had any intention of appeasing China, Rus¬ 
sia, or any Reds who seek concessions by 
holding a gun to the head of the peace- 
loving world. He further emphasized his 
point with a ringing declarative that Eng¬ 
land’s flag would fly through the gathering 
night by the Star-Spangled Banner. 

But the greatest result was that France 
dropped her opposition to German soldiers 
participating in the defense of their home¬ 
land and Europe. Thereby she lifted the 
gates on one of the greatest supplies of fight¬ 
ing manpower in Europe and cleared the way 
for international armies which would stand 
in the path of any Russian attempt to blitz¬ 
krieg Europe as Hitler did. 

The immediate reaction of the moment’s 
foe, China, to the A-bomb pronouncement 
was General Wu’s retort that threats would 
not move Red China. One wonders. Cen¬ 
turies ago, the Chinese armies went into bat¬ 
tle beating gongs and setting off firecrackers. 
The purpose of such melodramatics is at¬ 
tested by the Chinese in their own histories. 
They hoped by employing noise to frighten 
away their battlefield enemy In some in¬ 
stances, especially against other Chinese, it 
worked. 

It would take a psychologist of standing to 
say ipso facto that a nation which employed 
such outlandish tactics has a quirk in the 
make-up of its human beings. If the Chi¬ 
nese believed noise would frighten off an 
enemy might the same weapon not be turned 
against them? Psychologically, they might 
be ripe for it. 

It can be argued against such a theory 
that the noise weapon was used m less- 
enlightened days and it has no place in 
modern warfare. Yet the Chinese armies 
still employ it. Stories from the fronts in 
Korea where the Chinese have been bearing 
down describe how their armies go into ac¬ 
tion by blowing bugles and clashing cymbals, 
and the men in arms set up weird and ter¬ 
rible cries. That appears to be an Asiatic 
trait. United States marines on embattled 
Pacific islands during World War II recall 
now how the Japs charged with outlandish 
and terrible screams At first it was thought 
that they were stirring themselves up to 
charge into certain death. Since then ma¬ 
rines have come to believe the Japs thought 
they would frighten away America’s sea- 
soldiers, 

A few A-bombs brought Japan, most war¬ 
like nation in Asiatic history, to her knees 
pronto in 1946. Perhaps the Chinese cannot 
take it either. We do not recommend it. 
We agree with President Truman that the 
A-bomb is a great and terrible weapon. But 
when the moment comes that the survival 
of America is dependent on its use, there is 
only one answer. America is considering it 
and our foes, deploring it, at the same time 
respect the fact that with it we are not a 
push-over. If it were not for that fact 
things might be worse. 
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Let’s Stop Kidding Ourselves 


EXTENSION OP REMARitS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

OP FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Record a thought-pro¬ 
voking editorial from the St. Petersburg 
(Pla.) Independent, of December 6, and 
commend it to the attention of my fellow 
leg'islators: 

Let^s Stop Kidding Ourselves 
The time has come for the American peo¬ 
ple and the administration in Washington 
to stop kidding themselves. We can no 
longer afford to promulgate and augment the 
delightful theory that we can win friends 
and influence people in the international so¬ 
ciety of nations hy endlessly doling out our 
substance in an attempt to buy friendship. 

Call it isolationism if you will. Call it 
what you may. It all adds up to the same 
thing. We’re facing a fight for our very sur¬ 
vival and in spite of the billions we’ve spent 
in an attempt to win allies, we have few 
friends who are going to come to our defense. 

We may as well acknowledge the fact and 
act accordingly. If we are going to survive 
we’ll have to be armed to the teeth. And 
until we are, everything else must go by the 
boards. 

Last week President Truman asked Con¬ 
gress for an emergency appropriation of $18,- 
000,000,000 to help rebuild our military de¬ 
partment. This IS only a drop in a bucket 
compared with t|ie regular budget the mili¬ 
tary leaders will ask for the next fiscal year. 
That's all to the good. But if we are to be 
properly armed and prepared for any eventu¬ 
ality we can't afford frivolities. This is not 
the time to spend billions for foreign eco¬ 
nomic aid and billions more in a vain hope 
of winning allies. 

Perhaps in a less critical moment we 
could afford to play the role of international 
do-gooder. Perhaps we could afford billions 
to feed the starving Hottentots and bring 
the glories of President Truman’s point 4 
program to the underprivileged peoples of 
the world. Perhaps. But this is not the 
moment 

The time has come for us to spend more 
money and more effort on our national 
defenses and less in mending our interna¬ 
tional fences. 

During the last few years the left-wing 
hierarchy within and without the Federal 
Government has expounded an ear-tingling 
slogan. It says you can’t fight ideas with 
bullets. It’s a fine theory. It makes good 
listening over cocktails or after-dinner 
liqueurs. 

But the men who are on the receiving end 
of the bullets right now—the American 
troops falling back in Korea, who never have 
a chance to sip cocktails or liqueurs—know 
that ideological theories of government make 
a damned poor armor when the hot stuff is 
flying their way. 

What peace have we gained by playing in¬ 
ternational big brother to the rest of the 
world? 

We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to save the Soviet Union from 
Germany. Where are our friends in Rus¬ 
sia today? 

We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to save China from Japan. Where 
are our friends in China today? 

We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to rescue Czechoslovakia and the 


Balkans from the Nazi yoke. Where are 
our friends among them today? 

We still have friends in Greece, we hope. 
At the moment it serves the purposes of 
Tito and Yugoslavia to be our friends, but 
no one knows for how long. Let’s not kid 
ourselves. If worse comes to worst, we’re 
not even sure of Great Britain and France. 

Perhaps it is impossible to destroy ideas 
with bullets. But m a world caught between 
two major ideologies, and seething with un¬ 
rest, nothing succeeds in winning friends 
and influencing people like strong military 
power and the ability and willingness to use 
it, if necessary. 

Today there are many nations in the 
world engaged in the business of interna¬ 
tional fence-sitting. Our concepts of free¬ 
dom and democracy mean little to them. No 
matter who wins, they want to be on the 
winning side. We can’t buy their friend¬ 
ship through international uplift programs. 
But we can win their friendship and respect 
If we have the military power to assure them 
we’re going to come out on top of the heap. 

There’s no use kidding ourselves about 
who is going to fight our battles. We are. 
And let’s not forget it. And to fight those 
battles it is vital that we spend every cent 
we can raise to arm ourselves with the nec¬ 
essary guns and planes and ships. 

In converting our billions from foreign 
economic aid to our own military strength 
we may divorce ourselves from some nations 
we now count as our friends. 

If so, so be it. The chips are down. As 
they say in the army, it’s time to separate 
the men from the boys. 


The Amerkan Pacific Fisheries and the 
Peace Treaty With Japan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
intense interest of the people of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest in having the peace trea¬ 
ty with Japan contain provisions dealing 
with the American Pacific fisheries is 
made quite evident by two editorials ap¬ 
pearing in the Alaska Weekly of Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1950. I insert them in the Record 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the House. The above-men¬ 
tioned editorials follow: 

[From the Alaska Weekly of December 8, 
1960] 

Time To Act Is Now 
News reports last week from Washington, 
D. O., indicate the “quart of milk for every 
Hottentot*' boys in the State Department 
didn’t read the November 8 editions of our 
dally Newspapers, Those editions carried 
the news of an election which most people 
are agreed was a complete rejection of the . 
bumble-headed thinking which has charac¬ 
terized the actions of the State Department. 

Now some of the State Department “ex¬ 
perts’* tell us we should sign a peace treaty 
with Japan, which we will concur would be 
a good idea. But, as revealed in our editorial 
of October 27, they say “they haven’t time to 
deal with fisheries or other commercial 
matters" in the peace treaty. 

This again demonstrates a complete and 
utter lack of understanding on the part of 
the State Department of either the impor¬ 
tance of the fishing industry to the Pacific 


coast or the practical situation in regard to 
our resources and future peace in the 
Pacific. 

Actually, all that is needed to protect 
American and Canadian fishery resources 
is a simply reciprocal provision providing 
that until otherwise agreed the Japs will 
stay out of American fisheries and American 
vessels will keep away from Japanese waters. 
Another point these planners in the State 
Department should, recognize is that such an 
agreement is not a commercial treaty at all. 
The Japanese dealt with fi.shery matters in 
treaties with Russia in 1905 and in 1925. 

ALASKANS REMEMBER WHEN 

Alaslcans, more than any others, remember 
the tense days of 1937 and 1938 when the 
Japanese with their factory ships, destructive 
gear and utter disregard for all sound con¬ 
servation practices came into Bristol Bay and 
scooped up all the red salmon for miles 
around. We want no repetition of this 
situation. 

The woolly thinkers of the State Depart¬ 
ment should recognize that the fisheries un¬ 
der discussion—salmon, halibut, tuna, her¬ 
ring and sardine—have been discovered, de¬ 
veloped, cared for and conserved by the 
people of this continent and belong to them. 
They are a vital resource and should not be 
forgotten until we no longer have bargain¬ 
ing power with the Japanese. Now is the 
time to protect our own possessions, not 
give them away. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the 
fishing industry to the' Territory and the 
Pacific Coast generally. To allow the Japa¬ 
nese to dip into the savings account of 
American and Canadian fishermen would im¬ 
peril an investment of more than $350,- 
000,000. 

Even more important, it would endanger 
the livelihood of 60,000 men directly em¬ 
ployed by the fishing industry and an addi¬ 
tional 175,000 men in transportation, proc¬ 
essing and wholesale trade. 

There is no parallel between the impor¬ 
tance of fishing to Alaska and any other 
single industry to any other region. It is 
more vital to the economy of the Territory 
than lumber is to Oregon, oil to Texas, apples 
to Washington or any single commodity to 
the great agricultural States of the Midwest. 
Cripple that industry, as certain “thinkers” 
in the State Department would have us do 
by a gross sin of omission, and at least half 
the white and native population would be 
forced to leave. There simply would be no 
other source of income for them. 

NO time for mushy thinking 
This issue is too serious to be left to the 
mushy thinking of State Department pink- 
tea intellectuals. The hard realities of the 
picture are that Japan has no alternative 
but to agree to reasonable restrictions in the 
peace treaty. At this juncture we would not 
be dealing with her on a basis of equality 
as a sovereign nation. In order to get a 
peace treaty and be restored to her place 
in the family of nations she will take about 
what she gets and like it. That fact does 
not Justify the taking of undue advantage 
but it most certainly justifies our insistence 
upon our demonstrable rights. 

Once the treaty Is signed and ratified the 
situation will be entirely different and the 
time to stop this foolishness Is now. Now 
we have the opportunity to settle for once 
and for all this question. Fisheries matters 
must be settled in the peace treaty or before 
It is signed. Any other action would be 
sheer folly. 

[Fi-om the Alaska Weekly of December 8, 
1950J 

Clarifying the Legal Issue 
Those opposed to the inclusion in the 
Japanese peace treaty of restrictions on Ja¬ 
pan’s activities in Canadian and American 
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fishery areas may be depended upon to raise 
questions as to precedent as established by 
intei national law. The following excerpt 
from a speech recently made by Edward W. 
Allen on the subject of international law 
and fisheries is therefore unusually timely. 

xdv Allen is not only a recognized author¬ 
ity on fisheiies problems but is equally well- 
known in the field of international law, hav¬ 
ing occupied the position of chairman of the 
committee on international law of the Amer¬ 
ican Bar AsGoaiation 

It has been stated that international law 
is a mixture of the practical and the altru¬ 
istic. Perhaps it is simpler and better to say 
that, generally speaking, international law 
IS an attempt to apply common sense to in¬ 
ternational relations—to be just and reason¬ 
able but not to be r illy or gullible 

In this light we may appioach the most 
imminent international situation which con- 
fionts the fishing industry of the Pacific 
coast—the matter of a Japanese fishery 
treaty What is the situation and how can 
it be handled in conformity with interna- 
ticnal law? 

TWO TYPES or PHILOSOPHY 

It is well known that there are two types 
of philosophy in this country, both inside 
and outside of Government circles. There 
are those who believe that it is neither iso- 
lationistic, unreasonable, or immoral to 
maintain the integrity of American indus¬ 
try so that this country will really be able 
to give the woild at large sound and effec¬ 
tive leadership. Then there is the Henry 
Wallace type of philosophy which appar¬ 
ently conceives that the way to create a 
happ 3 world is to sacrifice American indus¬ 
try to foreigners. 

PRACTICALITY RATHER THAN THEORY 

The practical situation is that the Cana¬ 
dian and United States fisheries of this 
coast—sardine, herring, coastal tuna, hali¬ 
but, salmon, and others—are being fished 
to their optimum or more by the fishermen 
of these two countries; that the intrusion 
of Japanese fishermen into these fisheries 
would not increase production on a con¬ 
tinuous year-to-year basis; that for their 
fishermen to come clear across the Pacific 
Ocean would only be possible because of 
their low standards of living and would, 
therefore, necessarily tend to reduce the 
standards of living of our own fishermen; 
that they already have a greater fish pound¬ 
age production out of their own coastal 
fisheries than wo have from ours; that our 
prewar experience was that Japanese fishery 
operations were destructive and inconsist¬ 
ent with sound fishery conservation; that 
the Japanese could substantially increase 
their own coastal fishery production if they 
would apply proper conservation measures; 
and that, if they should come over and de¬ 
plete our coastal fisheries, it would probably 
result in our own fishermen going across 
the ocean to raid the Japanese coasts, a rec¬ 
iprocity of the type that no one wants. 

THE LEGAL SITUATION 

The legal situation Is that peace treaties 
historically have dealt with many subjects 
other than a mere paper peace; that Japan 
Itself in its two peace treaties with Russia 
of 1906 and 1925 specifically incorporated 
fishery provisions; that there is nothing in 
international law to prevent any two (or 
more) nations from making treaties restrict¬ 
ing fishing by their own nationals and ves¬ 
sels; that there Is nothing in international 
law to prevent Japan from entering Into a 
perfectly simple yet effective and reciprocal 
treaty that, until otherwise agreed, its fish¬ 
ing vessels will stay out of the coastal fish¬ 
eries of Canada and the United States and, 
in turn, these two countries will keep their 
fishing vessels out of Japanese coastal fish¬ 
eries; that this can readily be done and 
should be done as a part of the peace treaty 
or at the same time. 


A BASIS FOR BUILDING GOOD WILL 

If the leading fishery nations bordeiing 
the Pacific Ocean take timely steps to avoid 
dispuues m that most fertile field for con¬ 
flict—coastal fisheries, other fields can be 
investigated with more deliberation, and 
some treaty piocedure can be evolved for 
dealing with the noncoastal fisheries as re¬ 
search may, from time to time, indicate 
necessity. 

It is announced m the press that a Japa¬ 
nese peace treaty is imminent. If, as indi¬ 
cated, international law perrniLs inclusion 
of provisions such as have been discussed, 
there is perhaps nothing better that could 
be done to create that international good 
will across the Pacific that is desired by the 
citizens of Japan as well as by thoce of Can¬ 
ada and the United States. Interna oional 
law can and should facilitate such sound 
diplomacy. 

To neglect this opportunity is to court 
trouble and to threaten the future peace of 
the Pacific, International law can be mis¬ 
used to obstruct progiess, but it can also 
be developed to keep abreast of world con¬ 
ditions and to promote world peace. 


We Must Stop Trading With the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning newspapers, today, 
carried a United Press dispatch from 
Seoul which quotes American artillery 
officers of the Second Division as saying 
that they have seen and examined Amer¬ 
ican-made rockets which have been fired 
at American troops by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

How did these American-made rockets 
get into the hands of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists? Who shipped them to the 
Communists? 

These United States artillery officers 
are quoted as saying that these Ameri¬ 
can-made rockets used by the Chinese 
are of a type that the American forces 
have not been using in Korea. These 
Army officers say the marking on these 
rockets and on the boxes containing 
them indicate they were manufactured 
in the United States of America as late 
as June of this year. 

The statements of these Army officers 
should be thoroughly investigated by the 
appropriate Government agencies and 
investigated promptly. If these rockets 
were furnished the Communists by any 
American supplier, he should be punish¬ 
ed. So also, should any Government of¬ 
ficial who has aided and abetted any 
such shipments of weapons to the enemy 
for use against our troops. 

We are now being called upon to ap¬ 
propriate billions for defense and will be 
asked, during the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress, for even more billions to arm our¬ 
selves and our allies. Nearly all of us, 
including myself, are in favor of arming 
ourselves and our allies to the hilt to pro¬ 
tect our country and the free world 
against aggressor, outlaw nations. 


Yet, even now, as we arm ourselves 
and supply millions to arm our allies, we 
must deplore and should s^^ek to stop 
forthwith these allies and oui own people 
from selling war goods to our enemies. 

It is a deplorable truth, that many of 
those whom we have been and are sup¬ 
plying with arms have been selling war 
supplies to Russia and her satellites. 

In 1949, according to Commerce De¬ 
partment figures, the nations of Western 
Europe to W'hom wt give Mai shall plan 
aid and arms, sold to Russia and her 
satellites $1,098,905,000 v/orth of goods. 

Not a small part of these goods were 
potential war supplies, including such 
items as iron, steel, lead, copper, zinc, 
rubber, tin, ball bearings, and barbed 
wire. 

Here are some of the things the United 
Kingdom sold to Russia and hei satel¬ 
lites in 1949: 

War supplies sold to Russia and her satel- 
lites "by the United Kingdom in 1949 


Ball- and roller-bearing parts«, $213, 600 

Iron, steel_ 12,140, £00 

Steel bars and rods, not alloy_ 1, 736, 000 

Bars and rods of alloy steel_ 504, 000 

Hoops and strips_ 422, 000 

Railway and tramway construc¬ 
tion _ 708,400 

Barbed wire_ 420, 000 

Cable and rope_ 425, 600 

Noiiferrous metals_ 4,062,800 

Aluminum and alloys_ 618, 800 

Brass and other alloys of cop¬ 
per, etc_ 1,142, 400 

Electrical goods and apparatus_ 6, 806, 800 

Machinery_ 45,172, 400 

Electrical generators- 11, 986, 800 

Electrical machinery, other 

than generators__ 2, 864, 400 

Machine tools_ _ 6,138, 000 

Vehicles, including locomotives, 

ships, etc_ 13,361, 600 

Rubbir tires___ 229,600 

Chassis for motor vehicles_ 1, 660, 400 


Total—.. 109,644,400 


All sales of this kind to our enemies 
should be stopped. 

During 1949 Prance sold to Russia and 
her satellites these items: 

War supplies sold to Russia and her sateU 
lites by Fiance In 1949 


Chemicals_$2, 530, 142 

Rubber and rubber products- 1, 678, 616 

Steel-mill products, hot-rolled, 

etc. 4,198,881 

Steel-mill products, cold-rolled, 

etc_ 3, 087, 703 

Aluminum, crude, etc_ 360, 245 

Aluminum alloys- 408, 688 

Lead and lead alloys_ 316, 349 

Metal manufactures- 2, 046, 376 

Machinery and apparatus-.-.- 10,272, 238 

Machinery, electrical- 2,015,230 

Transportation equipment- 8, 281, 011 

Optical, surgical, photographic 
materials---$1,113,145 


Total_ 36, 308, 624 


All such sales should be stopped. 
During 1949, Belgium sold to Russia 
and her satellites these items: 

War supplies sold to Russia and her sateU 
lites by Belgium^Luxemburg in 1949 


Arms __$6,400 

Iron, cast iron, and steel- 19, 782, 840 

Copper____ 11,028,820 

Lead... 1, 683,160 

Zinc .—. 3. 003, 780 

Tin. 941,060 

Base metals and alloys__ 1,387,360 
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War supplies sold to Russia and her satellites 
hy Belgium-LtLxemburg m 1949 —Con* 


Boilers, machinery, appliances, 

etc_$7,937,880 

Electrical machinery and appa¬ 
ratus, etc_-_-____- 5,840,660 

Railway and tramway rolling 

stock ____—- 430, 600 

Chemical products- 709, 640 

Explosives, fireworks, matches, 

etc_ 1,447,960 

Rubber and manufacturers 
Items_—__ 942,600 

Total_66, 042, 660 


All these sales should be stopped. 

We, the United States Government, 
are not without sm in carrying on this 
unholy trade with the enemy. 

During the fii’st 6 months of this year 
the United States purchased about 
$3,500,000 a month of goods from Russia, 
mostly the luxuries of furs and canned 
crab. During those same months, the 
United States sold Russia about $100,000 
a month m American goods. In short, 
by this unholy trade with the enemy, who 
even now is killing our troops, we, each 
month, are supplying that enemy by this 
trade with more than $3,000,000 in Amer¬ 
ican dollars or Amencan doUar-credits, 
which she employs to buy war supplies 
from other nations supposedly allied 
with us. 

We must stop this unholy trade with 
the enemy and insist that all nations al¬ 
lied with us do likewise. Unless we stop 
this trade with the enemy, the whole ef¬ 
fectiveness of our rearmament program 
will be weakened. 

The failure of the State Department 
to stop this trading with the enemy is 
just one more reason why that Depart¬ 
ment should undergo an immediate and 
thorough housecleaning. 


National Unity 

EXTENSION OP RE3V1ARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICKIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,195Q 

Mr. HOPPMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, some individuals who call so 
loudly and continuously for unity fail to 
realize that unity never comes until there 
is voluntary agreement upon a policy. 

All too long a group of International¬ 
ists, many of whose sincerity and pa¬ 
triotism cannot be questioned, have as¬ 
sumed that they are all-wise, that they 
are the sole guardians of the people’s 
welfare, of the national security. When, 
day by day, it becomes evident that the 
implementation of their pohey calls for 
the sacrifice of millions of American 
young men—let us not mention the eco¬ 
nomic loss—even these self-satisfied In¬ 
dividuals should begin to understand that 
to get unity in this Nation, they will be 
forced to consider the wishes and the 
Judgment of others. 

Prom the Washington Times-Herald 
ot this,morning comes an editorial which 
naight be helpful to them, if they will 
read it: 


Some Internationalists Appeal for Unity 

Two overlapping groups of international¬ 
ists world savers issued calls for unity tbe 
other day, describing liberty and peace to be 
in dire and immediate peril. One resolu¬ 
tion emanated from the trustees of the Car¬ 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
the other from a self-appointed “crisis com¬ 
mittee.” 

The Carnegie outfit, as will be remembered, 
is the crowd of puttyheads that adopted 
Alger Hiss as its president after he had fin¬ 
ished his business of assisting Russia by 
espionage in the State Department and by 
steering Roosevelt mto Stalin’s clutches at 
Yalta. The resolution was drafted by a com¬ 
mittee of three, among whom was General 
Eisenhower, who stopped his armies so that 
the Russians could take Berlin and Prague. 
Mr Hiss and General Eisenhower had some¬ 
thing to do with the emergence of the pres¬ 
ent peril. 

The resolution was moved by John Poster 
Dulles, the bipartisan Republican who now 
works in the New Deal State Department. 
Dulles was In Korea 3 ust before the Com¬ 
munists started their invasion last June He 
was free with promises that America could 
be counted upon to help the Republic of 
Korea hold the line of the thirty-eighth 
parallel against any Communist incursion. 
Within a week we found ourselves in a war 
in support of Dulles’ pledge. 

The war has turned very sour, but Dulles 
has the crust to offer resolutions which have 
the effect of commanding the people to have 
confidence m Dulles. He has been one of the 
principal shapers of the New Deal foreign 
policy that has presented the country with 
a first-class disaster. 

General Eisenhower, In a supplementary 
pronouncement, said that Americans are 
frightened “because we know that the op¬ 
posing group [Russia] moves at the will of 
one man or a small group of men,” while “we 
know we are disunited.” The general’s for¬ 
mula for unity thus appears to be the same 
as that of the totaiitarians: Blindly obey 
the leader, meanmg Truman, who has scarce¬ 
ly enough wit to button his own suspenders. 

The “crisis committee” deplores what it 
views as destructive criticism It states that 
“we are opposed to the use of political pres¬ 
sure for the ouster of Secretary of State 
Acheson. A national emergency is no time 
for punitive political expeditions or for sin¬ 
gling out scapegoats.” 

This last IS very generous to Mr. Acheson. 
He’s no scapegoat, shouldered with an unde¬ 
served blame; he’s the fellow who worked 
up the foreign policy that got us in this 
Jam. 

trying to hide their blunders 

The remarks about punitive expeditions 
and scapegoats are a trifle comic, for one 
of the signers of this particular manifesto 
is former Justice Owen icloberts, of the Su¬ 
preme Court, who was chosen by Mr. Roose¬ 
velt to be chairman of a special commission 
to saddle the blame for the Pearl Harbor 
disaster on Admiral Klmmel and General 
Short. 

We note among the names of the signers 
those of Qov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
a character witness in behalf of Hiss, and 
a number of veteran internationalists, among 
them Will Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State for economic affairs, who mopped up 
in cotton under the Marshall plan which he 
sponsored; Robert P. Patterson, Roosevelt’s 
Under Secretary of War and Truman’s for¬ 
mer Secretary of War; Paul G. Hoffman, who 
spent the Marshall plan money, and Ihr. 
James T. Shotwell and Clark I». Elchelberger, 
who have devoted many years to preaching 
the gospel of internationalists. 

It can scarcely have failed to occur to 
these people that our sad condition and the 
enormous casualties in Korea are the direct 
result of the doctnne of foreign intermed¬ 


dling which they have consistently propa¬ 
gated. They cry for “unity” behind their 
blunders, hopmg thereby that their guilt 
will escape detection. 

If the people want to know the authors 
of their misfortunes, they can get a good 
cross-section by reviewmg the names at¬ 
tached to these two statements. The offi¬ 
cial policy of committing the United States, 
with 6 percent of the population of the 
globe, to set everythmg right m the world, 
even though we utterly lack the means to 
do it, would never have been decreed ex¬ 
cept for the propaganda of this crowd and 
the gullible people who accepted their infat¬ 
uated notions. 


A Tribute to a Real Americao 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute today to a man in the best 
tradition of Texas and the United States. 
This man had less than a complete gram¬ 
mar-school education, yet through re¬ 
sourcefulness, he has built a great for¬ 
tune which he magnanimously has dedi¬ 
cated to the people of his State for better 
education and health. This man is Mr. 
Hugh Roy CuUen, of whom you have all 
heard. 

Mr. Cullen's fortune is based on oil and 
gas production, a great natural wealth 
of Texas. Mr. Cullen has the imagina¬ 
tion, courage, and the managerial ability 
needed to develop and maintain opti¬ 
mum production. He has in his oil fields 
the highest minimum wage of any oil 
producer. The Labor Messenger, of 
Houston, Tex., on August 5,1949, headed 
a front-page editorial Friend of all 
Houston: Hugh Roy Cullen. The first 
two paragraphs were: 

The Labor Messenger herewith extends a 
bouquet of flowers to a distinguished 
Houstonian—Hugh Roy Cullen. 

To some people it may seem out of char¬ 
acter for a labor paper to toss orchids to a 
fabulously rich man. A moment’s thought 
should convince them it Is not. On the 
contrary, in this instance, at least, It is 
an appropriate gesture. 

What has Mr. Cullen done with his 
money: He has established a $160,- 
000,000 Cullen Foundation which is the 
basis of the great new Medical Center in 
Houston. Mrs. Cullen and he have also 
given 13 beautiful buildings to schools, 
both white and Negro, and to hospitals 
of four different religious denomina¬ 
tions—Methodist, Baptist, Espiscopal, 
and Catholic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cullen have made these 
great gifts for the education of future 
generations. His credo is expressed by 
the following quotation from a speech 
his grandfather, Ezekiel Cullen, made in 
1839 before th$ Third Congress of the 
Republic of Texas: 

It Is declared to be an axiom in political 
science tffiat unless a people are educated 
and enlightened, it is idle to expect the 
continuance of civil liberty, or capacity for 
self-government. 
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Answer to Tidelands Ruling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D, LARCADE, JR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THS HOUSE OF EEPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit an article from 
the New Orleans Item quoting a state¬ 
ment from Hon. Bolivar Kemp, Attorney 
General of the State of Louisiana, in re¬ 
gard to the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court decision m respect 
to the confiscation of the tidelands of 
Louisiana, Texas, and California, and 
other States, to wit: 

Kemp Gives Answer to Tidal Ruling 

Here is the text of Louisiana Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Kemp’s statement on the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision to require States 
to account for money they have collected for 
tidelands leases. 

“The decree just entered by the Supreme 
Court IS wrong and unjust for the following 
reasons: 

“It would divest Louisiana of her fee sim¬ 
ple right to the marginal sea and its re¬ 
sources, without a trial of the issue of title 
and without permitting Louisiana to offer 
evidence of her title thereto, undisputed for 
136 years. 

“No matter how you look at it, this is sheer 
confiscation—a seizure of property without 
trial on the merits. 

HAVE CONFUSION 

“At the same time, the Court does not at¬ 
tempt to vest fee simple title in the United 
States and indeed, it is in its decree the 
United States actually abandons all claims 
to fee simple title. So who has title to the 
marginal sea now? Apparently no one. The 
Court would take it away from us, but does 
not have the courage to give it outright to 
the United States. All we have is a hopeless 
confusion. 

“On this state of facts, the Court appar¬ 
ently expect the sovereign State of Louisiana 
to pay money to the United States. But no 
Louisiana official is presently authorized by 
law to pass over any money to the United 
States unless the Louisiana Legislature votes 
some appropriation. How could the United 
States expect to collect from the sovereign 
State of Louisiana? Would it send its Armed 
Forces to Louisiana, Invade our borders, 
march into the capitol at Baton Rouge and 
there seize the great seal of the State of 
Louisiana and put it up for sale at public 
auction to apply on the judgment?'’ 

SOME SUCCESS 

“While our battle has been an uphill one, 
we have been successful to this extent, that 
the decree now entered has saved the State 
of Louisiana the sum of $36,000,000 as against 
the claim of the United States in that the 
Government asks that we pay all sums since 
June 23, 1947, and the Court directed that 
only those moneys collected since June 6, 
1950, be accounted for. 

“At that time when oil is needed so badly 
for preparedness, the Federal Government 
through its own calculated effort is bringing 
stagnation to the oil fields on the coasts of 
the various States. 

“1 have today talked with other mem¬ 
bers of the tidelands committee of the At¬ 
torneys General Association and they are 
strongly of the opinion that the new Con¬ 
gress which meets January 1 will recognize 
the boundaries and the rights of the various 
coastal States by appropriate legislation.” 


American Public Scorns Wanton Attack 
on J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, recently, as 
is well known, there was published a book 
by one Max Lowenthal entitled “The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” Nei¬ 
ther its literary style nor its contents 
commended it to public esteem. In fact, 
such attention as it has attracted de¬ 
rives only from the eminence, patriotism, 
integrity, and extraordinary ability of 
Mr. J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, whom it 
wantonly and unjustifiably attacks. 

I include as part of my extension of 
remarks comments upon this book from 
the New York World-Telegram Sun, the 
Brooklyn Tablet, the Manresan, of An¬ 
napolis, Md., the Detroit Free Press, and 
the Washington Times-Herald, which 
reecho the views of very many other 
book reviewers and commentators on the 
current scene, set forth in many other 
publications: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of November 30, 1950] 

Unfair Book About G-Men 

Max Lowenthal’s book, The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has attracted more atten¬ 
tion than, in our opinion, it deserves. 

It is primarily a voluminous compilation 
of all the criticisms publicly uttered against 
the FBI since its creation, with no balancing 
evaluation of the criticism, and with little 
space or weight given to the FBI’s solid ac¬ 
complishments and to favorable comment 
thereon even from the same sources Mr. 
Lowenthal quotes as critical. 

For instance, the book includes numerous 
quotations from editorials in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers concerning isolated ac¬ 
tions of the FBI—all critical. Nowhere do 
we find any favorable Scripps-Howard com¬ 
ment about the FBI and its director, J. Ed¬ 
gar Hoover. Yet our offhand recollection is 
that Scripps-Howard’s editorial appraisals 
of the work of the FBI and Mr. Hoover have 
been about 10-to-l favorable That’s prob¬ 
ably a better rating than these columns have 
given any other Government agency or hu¬ 
man institution. 

We cannot believe the FBI’s good reputa¬ 
tion will be damaged by this book. No other 
unit in the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment is as secure in the confidence of the 
public and of Congress. The same goes for 
its director, Mr. Hoover. And for the good 
reason that the confidence has been well 
earned, 

Mr. Lowenthal is a well-heeled New York 
lawyer who has been in and out of Washing¬ 
ton over the last 30-odd years, in various 
official and unofficial capacities. He has 
never made any secret of his active dislike 
for Mr. Hoover and the whole G^men set-up 
Only thing new is that he has written a hook 
about it. 

One item of news Interest in the book 
is Mr Lowenthal’s confirmation of an oft- 
repeated rumor that President Truman re¬ 
jected a suggestion from military advisers 
that Mr. Hoover be appointed head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). But 
that reflects no discredit on Mr. Hoover. - To 


the contrary, the discredit goes to Mr. Tru¬ 
man who missed an opportunity to make 
something of the CIA. 

It is well known that the CIA, under a 
succession of administrators, has not been 
worth Its salt—and we’re not here down¬ 
rating able Gen. Bedell Smith, present CIA 
chief, who has not been m office long enough 
to warm his seat. But the obvious fact is 
that the CIA will never amount to anything 
until It gets a peimanent chief of the caliber 
of Mr. Hoover and builds a staff of operatives 
of the G-men’s caliber. 


[Prom the Brooklyn (N. Y ) Tablet of 
December 2,1950] 

Attack on FBI Head Arouses Resentment— 
Max Lowenthal's Biased Volume V^ill Be 
Answered; Author Accused of Association 
With Communists 

Washington, November 28.—The Capitol 
is agog over a bitter attack on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—the highly respect¬ 
ed FBI—^tay one of Washington’s men of 
mystery who have had a part in influencing 
Government action in recent years. 

The author of the book is one Max Lowen¬ 
thal. He is also one of the company of 
David Niles, Harry Hopkins, and others who 
were never elected to any office but who seem 
to have played a tremendously important role 
in Government administration. 

The volume—it is entitled “The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation”—is so obviously 
partisan and unfair in its treatment of the 
head of the organization, J. Edgar Hoover, 
that it would not be surprising if the FBI 
leader should receive a congressional award 
and the Bureau increased appropriations. 
In addition, the Congressmen will probably 
take Lowenthal apart, particularly to check 
on reports that he has been playing the Com¬ 
munist game. Meanwhile, his alleged friend¬ 
ly relations with President Truman will 
probably be given a public airing. 

The book, a complimentary copy of which 
was found by every Member of Congress on 
his desk, treats the FBI as a secret police 
organization which is, or can grow into, an 
arm of terror. It has within its pages every 
unfavorable public comment ever made about 
the FBI and its Director, going back many 
years before Mr. Hoover had any connection 
with it, but receives its strongest blows for 
its harassment of Communists. 

According to Lowenthal, Mr. Hoover seem¬ 
ingly has done very little good; the book 
reeks with adverse criticism of him—mini¬ 
mizing, when not suppressing, everything in 
his favor and deemphasizing all his magnifi¬ 
cent work against spies, counterfeiters, sabo¬ 
teurs, etc. Facts, figures, reports, comments, 
and quotations are by implication slanted 
against the FBI. It is a smart smearing job 
which will please Moscow and should draw 
from the Kremlin a “Well done, my man; 
well done.” 

Some of the material seems to have been 
lifted from Albert E. Kahn’s High Treason— 
the Plot Against the People. Kahn, of course, 
is an undaunted writer and speaker for Com¬ 
munist causes. The publishers—^William 
Sloane Associates, New York—claim the vol¬ 
ume is unbiased, objective, and refer to the 
author as a conservative; the man who wrote 
the blurb didn’t know the author’s record. 

In the Congressional Record for Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1950, Representative George Dondero, 
of Michigan, exposed the record of this man 
of mystery, Lowenthal. He identified him as 
a graduate of the Harvard Law School, where 
“he came under the influence of another 
man who through the years has manipulated 
the Charlie McCarthy in Government office,” 
namely, Felix Frankfurter. 

• Lowenthal’s “skill and technique are un¬ 
paralleled,” he said, and his “record is one. of 
attack on any American institution which 
stands foursquare for the American way of 
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life.” Mr. Dondeeo continued: "In tbe tliir- 
ties, Lowentiial concentrated upon weaken¬ 
ing our internal security by aiding an all- 
out Communist attack against the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In 19^0, Lowen- 
tLal sent out anonymous memorandums, 
smearing the FBI, which f-i-ct can be attested 
to by many Washington newsmen, hoping 
to head off the FBI in its fight to protect our 
shores against the menace of communism 
and fascism at a time when the Nazis and 
Communists were allies 

“Lowenthal has worked diligently and de¬ 
viously, but always relentlessly, to destroy 
the effectiveness of the FBI in its efforts to 
protect our country from the emissaries of 
godless communism. 

”He has always realized the FBI is the one 
agency he could not penetrate or intimidate. 
He has long known it was the one agency 
which blocked his efforts to ^completely 
undermine our internal security.” 

Mr. DONDERO then identified Mr. Lowenthal 
with many pro-Communist groups and listed 
“a few of his intimates” with unquestioned 
pro-Soviet records. 

PRESIDENT’S FRIEND 

People here are also discussing Lowenthal’s 
relationship with President Truman. Jona¬ 
than Daniels in The Man From Independence 
identifies him as the man who changed the 
President from what has been called the 
realistic thinking of Pendergastism to the 
rarified liberalism of the late justice Louis 
D. Brandeis. The author sets him down 
as a friend and adviser of Mr. Truman and 
states it was largely due to him that Mr. Tru¬ 
man permitted his name to be used for the 
office of Vice President. He also states Mr. 
Lowenthal has received considerations from 
the administration. 

Mir. Dondeeo covered the latter point in the 
following statement in his address of Decem¬ 
ber 1; 

“By pulling strings he acquired the title of 
adviser on disposal of Jewish property to 
Gen. Lucius Clay, head of our military gov¬ 
ernment in Germany. Within a matter of 
weeks he was known as the general counsel 
to General Clay and had as an assistant, 
George Shaw Wheeler, the American traitor, 
Communist, and renegade who shocked all 
America when he denounced the land of his 
birth and asked Communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia for asylum- * 

“Within a matter of weeks a change oc¬ 
culted in Germany. The usually accurate 
Human Events for September 25, 1946, re¬ 
ported, Tt may be mere coincidence, but 
since Mr. Lowenthal’s appointment General 
Clay has permitted leaders of the Soviet- 
sponsored SED (Socialist Workers Party) to 
address mass meetings in the American zone 
of occupation.’ 

“This was the opening which the Russians 
were..awaiting because it gave them the op¬ 
portunity to sponsor a Communist Party 
under our protection. A few weeks later the 
commentator, Walter Wmchell, warned on 
his Sunday night program that as a result of 
Lowenthal’s activities a rift had occurred be¬ 
tween the American and British zones.” 

[From the Annapolis (Md.) Manresan of 
November 1960] 

Book Review 

This is not exactly down our ally because 
we do not go in for book reviews. How¬ 
ever, we are happy to take a crack at this 
one and with gusto. As we go to press. 
November 20, 1960, we find a long article In 
the New York Hines of today, page 20, call¬ 
ing attention to a new book, entitled “The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation,” A study. 
By Max Lowenthal (William Sloane Associ¬ 
ates, $4.50). 

The book, 659 pages, is an attack on Di¬ 
rector J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation, As such the book 
«i»deipas itself. We know nothing about 


the author, except what we have read from 
time to tune in the papers. But we do 
know much about Mr Hoover and the won¬ 
derful men and women of the FBI. They 
can take it—^the smears along with the 
cheers The American public knows, re¬ 
spects, trusts, and loves Director Hoover and 
the FBI. It will take more than a minor 
critic to undermine the FBI If you feel 
that you have $4 50 to spend, then spend 
It on the poor at Christmas time. Our con¬ 
gratulations to Director Hoover and all the 
men and women of the FBI. 

[Prom the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of 
December 2, 1950] 

Good Morning 
(By Malcolm W Bmgay) 

BOOSTING hoover 

I have just read a book attacking the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation which turns 
out to be the highest compliment ever paid 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The book is written by a very famous law¬ 
yer, indeed; one always referred to as noted 
with a long and distinguished record. 

Now it stands to reason that a man who 
is one of the most brilliant lawyers in Amer¬ 
ica would most certainly have the ability to 
prosecute a case so that there would be no 
doubt of guilt. 

That IS why, in my opinion. J. Edgar 
Hoover is given the finest endorsement ever 
presented any public official in our times. 
In a book of 559 pages the author, Max 
Lowenthal, is unable to find anything wrong 
with Hoover—although it isn’t because he 
doesn’t try. 

There is no question about Hoover being 
thoroughly hated, especially by the Commu¬ 
nists. Pravda and the Daily Worker devote 
meet of their energies to cursing him 

And most certainly he has been cordially 
hated by the hatchet men of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 

This is because he has refused to play 
politics. 

Born in Washington and a resident of 
that city he has never been allowed to vote, 
has never had anything to do with any po¬ 
litical party, and has lived up to the high 
principles of the Bureau as expressed in the 
law creating it. that it shall have nothing 
to do with politics. 

The extremely left-wing New Republic de¬ 
fends Hoover against Lowenthal’s attacks in 
this manner: 

“Credit to Hoover when credit is due might 
have given it (the book) a better balance. 
The director of the FBI has instilled a fine 
esprit de corps in his organization. He has 
kept it apparently free from venality—al¬ 
though some of his former agents have not 
been above profiting from their employment 
under him. 

“He had the good sense to resist congres¬ 
sional efforts to saddle him with the respon¬ 
sibility of passing on the loyalty of Govern¬ 
ment employees. His treatment of alien 
enemies in World War II was discriminating 
and just. He had no part in, and, indeed, 
opposed the Army’s mass evacuation of Jap¬ 
anese Americans from the west coast in 
1942,” 

Here we see the inability of a radical re¬ 
viewer with a fixation of mind to say a 
decent thing without a feline dig. The New 
Republic hints that there Is something 
venal in the fact that former members of 
the FBI “have not been above profiting from 
their employment under him.” 

An FBI agent has to be highly educated. 
He has to be physically fit. He has to be 
an expert marksman. He has to pass a high 
Intelligence test and prove his courage be¬ 
fore being accepted by Hoover, 

All appointments to his staff are free from 
political pull. 

Such an agent gets about the same annual 
pay as the ordinary factory worker. 


NatLirally there comes a time when he has 
to consider Ins family and their future. He 
resigns and takes a position in industry or 
law * anything honorable that ap¬ 

peals to him—even to v;ritxng his memoirs. 

And this, it is hinted, is venal. 

Starting with FDR himself, what member 
of the whole Roosevel"-, administration did 
not profit—and how—from association with 
the administration? If any of the Truman 
menage has not done likewise it may toe due 
to an inability to read and write. 

These are the smde rides a courageous and 
altruistic patriot has to take because he has 
fiercely refused to play any land of politics. 

Though offered as high as $100,000 a year 
by corporations because of his abilities and 
integrity, he has refused and lives on his 
Government pay of around $10,000. 

He has never accepted a penny for any of 
the articles he has written. Like some high 
priest of a holy cause his vision is beyond 
money. 

The people of America owe J. Edgar Hoover 
an unpayable debt. He has inspired, gen¬ 
eration after generation of youths with high 
ideals and his school has educated the po¬ 
lice departments of all America in the sci¬ 
ence of crime detection. 

The Roosevelt and Truman politicians hate 
him as much as the Nazis did and as the 
Communists now do. 

I know of no recommendation that could 
he higher. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of December 3,1950] 

Washington Report 
(3y Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 

' Moms L. Ernst, a noted liberal who once 
heM other views, now regards the Federal 
Bureau Ox Investigation and its director, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, as able guardians of indi¬ 
vidual liberties. 

Ernst has set forth his thoughts in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest, basing them 
on a lengthy and exhaustive study of the 
FBI. He finds it currently the victim of a 
smear campaign. 

Max Lowenthal, President Truman’s tutor 
in liberal thinking, is also the author of a 
book about the FBI. We have already ex¬ 
amined it in some detail. Lowenthal's ver¬ 
sion blames everything but the national debt 
on the FBI and Hoover. He is fearful that 
Hoover is bent on stomping out individual 
liberties in the U. S. A. The book in general 
fits perfectly as part of the a'-xti-FB! smear 
campaign to which Mr. Ernst refers. 

Lowenthal has had these ideas about the 
FBI for a long time, and on several occasions 
he has openly assailed the Bureau. 

Lowenthal once served as chief counsel for 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce, when then Senator Harry Truman was 
in charge of a subcommittee investigating 
railroads. 

It was this mid-30’s investigation that 
launched Mr. Truman on the road to the 
White House, Later, in World War II, a 
watchdog committee for military spending 
was set up by the Senate, and Mr. Truman 
got the nod to head it. 

He already had a reputation as an investi¬ 
gator, which was made under Lowenthal’s 
tutelage while chairman of the Commerce 
subcommittee. From there, Mr. Truman 
bounced into the Vice Presidency and finally 
the Presidency, with Lowenthal bouncing 
right behind him. 

It isn’t often that a Presldental Intimate 
has such strong views about the chief investi¬ 
gative agency of the Government as does 
Lowenthal. The President keeps piling more 
and more antispy work on the FBI and prais¬ 
ing its operations. 

Even so, Lowenthal manages to maintain 
his strong dislike for the ITBI and still keep 
the Presidential ear. It’s a neat trick. 
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Einst admits lie once feared the FBI and 
its power He says. 

“Those who feared the Bureau—as I once 
did—will be glad to know the facts. The 
FBI IS unique in the history of national 
police. It has a magnificent record of re¬ 
spect for individual freedom. It invites docu¬ 
mented complaints against its agents It 
has zealously tried to prevent itself from vio¬ 
lating the democratic process.'* 

Ernst acted as attorney m hundreds of 
cases involving civil liberties in which FBI 
agents were active. These chiefly involved 
Japanese and German nationalists who were 
rounded up at the start of the wai. Of 
these he says* 

“A few of the 16,000 persons then arrested 
became my clients i defended them before 
hearing boards and was able to help free 
some of them. In every case there were fair 
hearings, with every consideration being 
shown to the defense. 

“And although I was the lawyer for certain 
acquitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a justification in picking up my 
clients; there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done ” 

So Mr. Ernst has had some first-hand ex¬ 
perience with the FBI Furthermore, when 
he became really worried, he went to the 
FBI and talked it all over with Director 
Hoover The above comments ensued 
Lowenthal has yet to appear anywhere 
around the FBI, but his book contains 590 
pages of criticism of it. 

Lowenthal is particularly incensed over 
wire tapping and loyalty cases that involve 
the FBI. Ernst notes something Lowenthal 
lightly skips over—that the Communists 
work furtively and zealously against our 
freedom and our ideas of decency. 

“Something had to be done about this and 
the FBI had to do it,’* Ernst writes. “What 
was the task? To bring the facts up from 
the underground so that all the people can 
know what is being plotted.*' 

Ernst gives Hoover an “A” for effort on 
this score. 

Lowenthal simply shudders in print and 
asks us to shudder with him. He also criti¬ 
cizes the FBI for keeping thousands of 
anonymous messages, tips, and unsigned 
notes in its files. 

Ernst points out that MaJ. Gen. Bennett 
E. Meyers, former Air Force purchasing of¬ 
ficer, was started to prison on the basis of 
an unsigned note to the FBI, 

Scores of Communists also can ruminate 
about the value of information of this na¬ 
ture as they languish in jail or contemplate 
an early trip to one, at the Government’s ex¬ 
pense. 


Resolution of Republican Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIV3E3S 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following res¬ 
olution adopted this morning by the Re¬ 
publican conference: 

In this critical hour, confidence of the 
American people in their leadership is es¬ 
sential to our security. 

It is completely obvious that Secretary 
Acheson and the State Department under 
his leadership have lost the confidence of 
the Congress and the American people and 
cannot regain it. 


Recognizing this fact, we earnestly insist 
for the good of our country that Acheson 
be replaced as Secretary of State and that 
there be a thorough housecleaning in the 
State Department and changes in the per¬ 
sonnel and policies responsible for this lack 
of confidence. 


Scapegoat or Blunderer? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
the Third Congressional District of Iowa 
have lost whatever confidence they may 
have had in Secretary of State Acheson. 

Many weeks ago I publicly called for 
his removal from office for it was evi¬ 
dent then that the stupidity and 
blundering of the State Department and 
the administration had destroyed any 
usefulness he may have had. 

The thinking of a vast majority of 
lowans IS well summarized in the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier: 

Acheson* Scapegoat or Blunderer’ 

Rumors persist, despite denials, that Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson will resign soon. Al¬ 
though his supporters may defend him 
stoutly against accusations of incompetence, 
they cannot deny that he has lost the con¬ 
fidence of the country. Demands for his 
resignation have come not only from Re¬ 
publicans but also from important Demo¬ 
cratic Congressmen. 

Acheson’s friends insist that he is merely 
being made the scapegoat for military dis¬ 
asters in Korea, that the public merely wants 
to cut off somebody’s head because the Rus¬ 
sians have maneuvered us into an unwanted 
and unpopular war. 

On the other hand, severe indictments can 
be brought against Acheson which prove that 
he, while not entirely to blame for the pres¬ 
ent situation, played a dominant role in the 
tragic blunders which led the country into 
this debacle. 

First. Acheson was a leading State De¬ 
partment advocate of appeasement of Rus¬ 
sia long before he became Secretary of State 
and must bear his share of blame for the 
consequences of that appeasement. 

Second. Acheson was a member of the 
State Department clique which deserted 
Chiang Kai-shek in the critical period fol¬ 
lowing the war when the Nationalist leader 
might have established his control over 
China. Instead, the State Department en¬ 
forced a truce while an effort was made to 
require Chiang to take the Communists into 
his government. History will record that this 
maneuver paved the way for the eventual 
triumph of the Communists in the civil war. 

Third. Acheson publicly proclaimed as Sec¬ 
retary of State that Korea would not be de¬ 
fended and this undoubtedly led the Com¬ 
munists to conclude that we would let South 
Korea fall in a civil war as we let the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists be defeated. 

Fourth. Acheson was Secretary of State 
when the critical decision was made to re¬ 
vise the previous policy and go to the aid of 
the South Koreans. This was a mad. gamble 
unless there were reasonable assurances that 
the Chinese Communists would not enter 
the conflict. As far as the public knows, 
moreover, no effort was made to determine 
what the policy of the Chinese Communists 


was going to be. As Secretary of State, this 
was Acheson’s responsibility. 

Fifth- Acheson based American policy in 
the Orient on the belief that the Chinese 
Communists could be split off from Russia 
and that they would follow a policy inde¬ 
pendent of the politburo. This has been 
proved exactly 100 percent v/rong. 

Sixth. Regardless of the justice of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy's charges, Acheson has 
had a “soft” attitude toward Communists 
and extreme left-wingers in Government 
service. He violated the public trust by 
publicly asserting that he would not “turn 
my hack” on Alger Hiss, the convicted 
perjurer. 

Surely all this is reasonable justification 
for demanding Acheson’s dismissal. No 
doubt many of the criticisms result from the 
increased wisdom of hindsight; but in any 
case the Secretary of State is exposed by de¬ 
velopments as a blunderer. We know of no 
way to judge the abilities of a Government 
official than by his success or failure; and 
Acheson—insofar as Asiatic policy is con¬ 
cerned—^has been a failure. 


Mohawk Valley Formula for Strikebreak¬ 
ing Used by Reactionary Republicanism 
To Win Elections as Well as Strikes 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I wish to call the attention of 
the Congress and the readers of the 
Congressional Record to the Mohawk 
Valley strikebreaking formula as set 
forth in the case entitled “The Matter 
of Remington Rand, Inc., and Reming¬ 
ton Rand Joint Protective Board of the 
District Council Office Equipment 
Workers,” Case No. C-145, decided 
March 13, 1937, which case is to be 
found in the decisions and orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board, volume 
II, pages 626 and 664 to 666, inclusive. 

I direct attention to this strikebreak¬ 
ing formula, because I feel sure that the 
reactionary Republican Party whose po¬ 
litic?! conduct is always in step with big 
business, has been using this strike¬ 
breaking formula in political campaigns 
against the people and their interests, in 
the same manner as it has been used by 
big business against employees who 
sought to gain their rights from greedy, 
selfish, and un-American interests. It 
might be well for liberal Democrats and 
Republicans who are alined against re¬ 
actionary Republicans and Democrats 
in a fight to preserve our country and 
our form of government and the rights 
of the people to study this strike-break¬ 
ing foimula and see how it has been 
used in past political campaigns. Many 
liberal Democrats and Republicans 
agree with me that this is the key to 
long past as well as more recent political 
campaigns which brought about the de¬ 
feat of men who should have been per¬ 
mitted to serve the people, and it be¬ 
hooves all right-thinking Americans in 
future campaigns to follow the labor- 
union plan in breaking the Mohawk 
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Valley formula. A definite manual has 
been prepared by labor umons to offset 
this pernicious formula if same is being 
used either m whole or in part. 

This formula, as taken from the afore¬ 
mentioned report, is as follows: 

First When the strike is threatened, label 
the union leaders as agitators to discredit 
them with the public and their own follow¬ 
ers. In the plant, conduct a forced ballot¬ 
ing under the direction of foremen in an at- 
‘ tempt to ascertain the strength of the union 
and to make possible misrepresentation of 
the strikers as a small minority imposing 
their wiU upon the majority At the same 
time, disseminate propaganda, by means of 
press releases, advertisements, and activities 
of “missionaries,” such propaganda falsely 
stating the issues involved in the strike so 
that the strikers appear to be making arbi¬ 
trary demands, and the real issues, such as 
the employer’s refusal to bargain collectively, 
are obscured. Concurrently with these 
moves, by exerting economic pressure 
through threats to move the plant, aline the 
influential members of the community into 
a cohesive group opposed to the strike. In¬ 
clude in this group, usually designated a. 
citizens committee, representatives of the 
bankers, real-estate owners, and business¬ 
men, i. e,, toose most sensitive to any threat 
of removal of the plant because of its effect 
upon property values and purchasing power 
flowing from payrolls. 

Second. When the strike is called raise 
high the banner of law and order, thereby 
causing the community to mass legal and 
police weapons against a wholly imagined 
violence and to forget that those of its mem¬ 
bers who are employees have equal rights 
with the other members of the community. 

Third. Call a mass meeting of the citizens 
to coordinate public sentiment against the 
strike and to strengthen the power of the 
citizens committee, which organization, thus 
supported, will both aid the employer in ex¬ 
erting pressure upon the local authorities 
and Itself sponsor vigilante activities. 

Fourth. Bring about the formation of a 
large armed police force to intimidate the 
strikers and to exert a psychological effect 
upon the citizens This force is built up by 
utilizing local police, State police if the gov¬ 
ernor cooperates, vigilantes, and special 
deputies, the deputies being chosen if pos¬ 
sible from other neighborhoods, so that there 
will be no personal relationships to induce 
sympathy for the strikers. Coach the dep¬ 
uties and vigilantes on the law of unlawful 
assembly, inciting to riot, disorderly conduct, 
etc., so that, unhampered by any thought 
that the strikers may also possess some 
rights, they will be ready and anxious to use 
their newly acquired authority' to the limit. 

Fifth. And perhaps most important, 
heighten the demoralizing effect of the 
above measures—^all designed to convince 
the strikers that their cause Is hopeless— 
by a back-to-work movement, operated by a 
puppet association of so-called loyal em¬ 
ployees secretly organized by the employer. 
Have this association wage a publicity cam¬ 
paign. in its own name and coordinate such 
campaign with the work of the “mission¬ 
aries’* circulating among the strikers and 
visiting their homes. This taacfc-to-work 
movement has these results: It causes the 
public to believe that the strikers are in the 
minority and that most of the employees 
desire to return to work, thereby winning 
sympathy for the employer and an endorse¬ 
ment of his activities to such an extent that 
the public is willing to pay the huge costs, 
direct ahd indirect, resulting from the heavy 
forces of police. This back-to-work move¬ 
ment also enables the employer, when the 
plant is later opened, to operate It with 
strikebreakers if necessary and to continue 
tp refuse to bargain collectively with the 
strikers. In addition, the back-to-work 


movement permits the employer to keep a 
constant check on the strength of the union 
through the number of applications received, 
from employees ready to break ranks and 
return to work, such number being kept 
secret from the public and the other em¬ 
ployees, so that the doubts and fears created 
by such secrecy will m turn induce still 
others to make applications. 

Sixth. When a sufficient number of appli¬ 
cations are on hand, fix a date for an opening 
of the plant through the device of having 
such opening requested by the back-to-work 
association. Together with the citizens’ com¬ 
mittee, prepare for such opening by mak¬ 
ing provision for a peak army of police by 
roping off the areas surrounding the plant, 
by securing arms and ammumtion, etc The 
purpose of the opening of the plant is three¬ 
fold. To see if enough employees are ready 
to return to work; to mduce still others to 
return as a result of the demoralizing effect 
produced by the opening of the plant and 
the return of some of their number; and 
lastly, even if the maneuver fails to in¬ 
duce a sufficient number of persons to re¬ 
turn, to persuade the public through pic¬ 
tures and news releases that the opening 
was nevertheless successful. 

Seventh Stage the opening, theatrically 
throwing open the gates at the propitious 
moment and having the employees march 
into the plant grounds in a massed group 
protected by squads of armed police, so as to 
give to the opening a dramatic and exagger¬ 
ated quality and thus heighten its demor¬ 
alizing effect. Along with the opemng pro¬ 
vide a spectacle—speeches, flag raising, and 
praises for the employees, citizens, and local 
authorities, so that, their vanity touched, 
they will feel responsible for the continued 
success of the scheme and will increase their 
efforts to induce additional employees to 
return to work 

Eighth. Capitalize on the demoralization 
of the strikers by continumg the show of 
police force and the pressure of the citizens 
committee, both to insure that those em¬ 
ployees who have returned will continue at 
work and to force the remaining strikers 
to capitulate. If necessary, turn the locality 
mto a warlike camp through the declaration 
of a state of emergency tantamount to mar¬ 
tial law and barricade it from the outside 
world so that nothing may interfere with 
the successful conclusion of the formula, 
thereby driving home to the union leaders 
the futility of further efforts to hold their 
ranks Intact. 

Ninth. Close the publicity barrage, which 
day by day during the entire period has in¬ 
creased the demoralization worked by all 
of these measures, on the theme that the 
plant is in full operation and that the strik¬ 
ers were merely a minority attempting to 
interfere with the right to work, thus in¬ 
ducing the public to place a moral stamp 
of approval upon the above measures. With 
this, the campaign is over—^the employer 
has broken the strike. 


Robert Fay Rockwell 
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Friday, Decem’ber 15,1950 

Mr. POULSON, Mr. Speaker. I Join 
with my colleagues in pastog tribute to 
our deceased friend and former col¬ 
league, Robert Pay Rockwell. I served 
with Bob on the Public Lands Committee 


when he was chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and have known him ever since he be¬ 
came a Member of Congress. I always 
considered him one of the finest men I 
ever knew. Often I commented to him 
that he was appropriately named, m 
that the “rock’* in his name signified his 
stability. It was indeed a shock to me 
to hear of his passing. 


The Lack of Humanity and the Inordinate 
Greed of Certain Omaha Doctors 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a time in our land when the Ameri¬ 
can medical profession was regarded 
highly by everyone. That time was when 
people could call a doctor and he would 
respond with the same alacrity with 
which a clergyman would go to the bed¬ 
side of the sick or dying. That day, 
however, has passed as far as many 
present-day members of the medical 
profession are concerned. In fact, to 
these men, medicine is no longer a pro¬ 
fession, but a cruel, greedy, money-mak¬ 
ing racket. 

One can visit most any community in 
this country and see a beautiful house 
being erected and upon inquiry he is 
told that that house is to be the future 
home of the successful money-making 
doctor. If he chances to see a beautiful 
and expensive automobile upon the 
streets and asks a passer-by who is the 
owner of that automobile he will most 
probably be told that it is the automobile 
of one of the successful money-making 
doctors. If he sees a convertible auto¬ 
mobile speeding down the street and in¬ 
quires who IS the owner of same, he most 
probably will be told that it belongs to 
the successful money-making doctor’s 
son or daughter. If he chances to see a 
town car decked out in the most attrac¬ 
tive, stunning pastel shade and is curi¬ 
ous to know the ownership thereof, he 
will probably be told that that car be¬ 
longs to the successful money-making 
doctor’s wife. 

In calling attention to these matters 
I do not do so in an envious way, but 
merely to direct attention to the fact 
that many present-day medical men are 
not known for their charity or personal 
goodness, or great medical skiU, but are 
known only because of the display of 
wealth which they make and the feverish 
energy with which they pursue and 
gather in the dollar and pile up that 
wealth of this world which the Nazarene 
and his Apostles so roundly despised. 

I sometimes wonder what has brought 
about this from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde 
change in medical men. 

We read about the New Hampshire 
doctor who was charged with a mercy 
killing, about a midwestern doctor who 
was a woman killing abortionist, about 
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a western doctor who was a kidnaper 
and extortionist, and about all the other 
public offenses which are laid at the 
doors of some medical men. We ask 
ourselves what is happening to doctors 
as a class. We try to find the answer 
and learn that the teachings which they 
received in the medical schools were not 
that which is most conducive to the 
training of people who will occupy even¬ 
tually a place in the second highest pro¬ 
fession known in the world—the profes¬ 
sion of medicine which is next to the 
ministry. 

We learn that no one could become a 
medical student for some few years last 
past unless he was a quiz kid. He must 
excel in the subjects required for pre- 
medical training. Class leaders are the 
only ones who are eligible now in medical 
schools. Of course when scholastic 
standing is the sole and only test, it is 
almost certain that various types of per¬ 
verts will be admitted into the medical 
schools because great knowledge and 
great ability to learn without moral guid¬ 
ance, moral balance, moral training, and 
healthy bodies is the very spawning 
grounds for perversion. Instead of re¬ 
quiring that a man have the proper 
training of the mind and heart, medical 
schools today require proper training of 
the mind only. Instead of selecting good 
mechanics and wholesome people with a 
heart, they welcome with open arms the 
wan, slight, cold-eyed quiz-kid type with 
all of their strange ideas, cruelties, and 
tendencies to be unnatural. 

Many splendid Omaha doctors would 
never have been doctors at all if the 
present-day standards for admission to 
medical colleges had been in force. 
Many of the old-time doctors were per¬ 
sons who did hard work, others were 
excellent mechanics, and still others, 
though they did not excel in scholar¬ 
ship, possessed that which enabled them 
to become real doctors in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Something must be done to keep the 
quiz kids out of the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
liars from the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
trickster from the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
greedy, selfish money makers from the 
medical profession. Something must be 
done to clean up the whole sordid pres¬ 
ent-day medical mess. It is sad to re¬ 
flect that some doctors have become so 
deaf to the call of their country by rea¬ 
son of greed and selfishness that Con¬ 
gress had to draft them into the military 
services for the first time in this Nation’s 
history. 

I want to give you a few samples of 
what some Nebraska doctors have done 
to debase their profession and to lose 
the respect of many decent thinking 
people. 

The first instance I want to call your 
attention to concerns a very prominent 
woman who was on her way to Lincoln, 
Nebr., by automobile and had a heart 
attack. The driver of the automobile 
stopped at the first town he reached 
after she had suffered this heart attack 
and brought this stricken woman to the 
home of the leading doctor, arriving 


there at about noon. The patient was 
admitted into the doctor’s house and was 
seated in the living room and was notice¬ 
ably suffering a great deal of discomfort 
and pain. The doctor was eating his 
noonday meal in an adjoining room, 
and refused to leave the table until he 
had finished his meal, consequently this 
woman received no treatment whatso¬ 
ever until the doctor had satisfied the 
craving of the inner man. No appeal to 
this doctor was heeded by him. He 
sternly announced, “Wait until I finish 
eating. 

The second instance was that of a man 
who worked as a meat cutter in South 
Omaha, Nebr. His wife became ill and 
was taken to a local hospital. Inquiry 
was made by the doctors and the hos¬ 
pital as to the husband’s financial 
standing. They were told that he had 
about $4,000 in the bank. The wife was 
treated for a period of time, during 
which time the $4,000 was drained away 
from him and then the wife was brought 
back home, not better but much worse 
because of the treatment she received. 
The interest of the doctor and the hos¬ 
pital ceased when the money ran out. 
Now this man with his life savings taken 
away from him by the doctors and the 
hospital can struggle along the best he 
can until death claims his spouse. 

The third instance relates to a neigh¬ 
bor of mine. For 27 years he carried on, 
a barbering business in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and for almost the same length of 
time his wife operated a beauty parlor 
in the rear of the barber shop. This 
couple lived very frugally and became the 
owners of a nice brick home in a plain 
but excellent residential section—they 
had it finely furnished, they had a new 
automobile, they had the most up-to- 
date equipment in their barber shop and 
beauty parlor, they had money in the 
bank and bonds. One day this man real¬ 
ized that he was not feeling very well. 
He went to a big-shot doctor, who later 
was connected with the so-called Heal¬ 
ing Arts Committee. After making a 
financial disclosure he was taken to a 
local hospital. He passed through the 
hands of about seven or eight specialists. 
He was given X-ray treatments and 
otherwise treated for a period of several 
months. All of the cash in the bank was 
paid to the doctors and to the hospital, 
and all of the bonds were sold and the 
proceeds paid to the doctors and to the 
hospital; the home was sold and the 
money was paid to the doctors and to 
the hospital. In fact, practically every¬ 
thing these people had except their bar¬ 
ber shop and beauty parlor was disposed 
of and channeled into the coffers of the 
doctors and the hospital. Finally there 
was no more money left. Then this man 
was loaded into an ambulance and was 
deposited in a room in the rear of the 
barber shop, where he remained for a 
couple of weeks and then was returned 
to the hospital for a few days prior to 
his death. His doctor complimented the 
wife of this man for the promptness in 
Which she paid every bill, and when there 
was no more money left he and a doctor 
cohort threw off about $300 from the re¬ 
maining bills—thus manifesting for the 
first time any spirit of generosity or de¬ 


cency. This man was buried and hi 
wife is now struggling on to make a hv 
ing, starting again almost from scratcl: 
Is it not a pitiful thing to think that doc 
tors and hospitals could wipe out 27 year 
of savings of a husband and wife in les 
than 7 months’ time? These doctor 
claimed that this man had a cancel 
They did not seem to know that naturi 
oftentimes throws a wall of tissue arounc 
a tumorous cancer and entirely isolate 
the cancer. They gave this man dee] 
X-ray treatments in an intense way am 
cooked the tissue which had the cance 
contained and permitted it to sprea( 
throughout his entire body, 

I would certainly like to sue these doc 
tors, because they took this money prac 
tically by duress. Most anyone woul< 
give everything they possessed to save : 
loved one and these doctors knew tha 
only too well. 

I sometimes think that some doctor 
are worse than some undertakers I hav 
known in my hfetime who excelled i 
bleeding the last dollar out of bereave 
relatives on the pretense that a fin 
burial was the last thing they could d 
for the dead. 

The fourth incident which I shall di 
rect your attention to is a 'happenin 
which occurred to a remote neighbor c 
mine. Their young child had convul 
sions. A neighborhood doctor wa 
called who was a child specialist and h 
refused to treat this child or even vie 
it in the home. He insisted the chil 
be taken to a hospital and a short tim 
after this refusal on the part of tb 
doctor, the child died. 

These instances are not isolated one, 
There are many more similar occui 
rences which could be called to your at 
tention. You all know how heartless 
great number of the present-day doc 
tors are. A radio entertainer made th 
statement that you could not go to som 
doctors with a splinter in your finge 
and have him do anything for you unles 
you first hit the sheets in a hospita 
The doctors seem to be in league wit 
the hospitals and channel all of thei 
patients, who show any ability to pa: 
into the hospitals. They refuse to mafe 
house calls any more and you are foi 
tunate if they even send a beginne 
The hospitals pack sick people in ware 
in violation of all health regulations an 
charge handsome prices for a bed in 
place where other reeking, sick peop' 
are confined. Hospital rooms in som 
instances cost as much as $30 and $E 
a day. I wonder if it is not about tim 
for the people to organize into grouj 
and refuse to leave their more pleasai 
homes and go to a hospital room or wai 
to be neglected just to please a doct< 
and make it easy for him to call on all < 
his patients at once. 

Many people complain about lab< 
unions being closed organizations bi 
they do not have one thing on the do( 
tors. They will not permit sufficiei 
numbers of students to receive medio 
education because that would lessen the 
incomes. 

I believe that the corrupting of tl 
doctors was brought about by insurant 
companies who write compensation ar 
liability and other insurance policie 
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They certainly taught the doctors how 
to lie both in and out of court. 

I have had doctors take the witness 
stand and testify that a man’s injury 
really helped him because he needed rest 
and the fact that he got rest would pro¬ 
long his life, therefore the injury he 
received was a blessing in disguise. 

A partial solution of this grave medi¬ 
cal situation, of course, would be to train 
and graduate more doctors of not the 
quiz-kid type but the normal—the hu¬ 
man type. This will not cure the pres¬ 
ent-day conditions, however. 

I feel that the tax authorities of this 
Government should go through the books 
of these successful doctors with a fine¬ 
toothed comb, and I am sure if they 
would do so that they would catch them 
cheating on their income-tax returns. 
If that situation was discovered the doc¬ 
tors should be prosecuted and sent to 
prison, not merely penalized in money. 
All doctors who commit perjury should 
be prosecuted. In fact, there is a cry¬ 
ing need today for bigger and better doc¬ 
tors in all penitentiaries. 

In conclusion I want to call attention 
to a newspaper release which appeared 
recently in the press which tells a sad 
story: » 

Medical Pearl Harbor 

The Committee for the Nation's Health 
claims the Am^erican Medical Association has 
opened the way to a ‘‘future medical Pearl 
Harbor” by opposing Federal aid to medical 
schools. It is said AMA's recent stand in 
favor of private, rather than Federal support 
for medical schools is a conscience sop for 
AMA’s obstructionist tactics—a high pres¬ 
sure publicity gesture to drown out the 
almost unanimous demand for immediate 
* * * passage of the medical education 
bill. 


Housing for Eskimo Families 


EXTENSION OP REiViAEKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

OP SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, every day 
I receive letters from people in my dis¬ 
trict demanding constructive action in 
connection with the war in Korea, Peo¬ 
ple recognize that we have a tough 
struggle ahead and that down the road 
to the future lie many obstacles. 

They realize that if this Nation is to 
survive there will foe blood and sweat 
and tears. They ax'e ready for sacri¬ 
fice—every American. Every American 
I know is ready and willing to do his 
share, to lower his standard of living, to 
sacrifice luxuries if it will help to stem 
the tide of Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, while people are de¬ 
manding forthright action by their 
Government and while they are asking 
that their Government take a realistic 
view of the dangers which confront us, 
we find that the Government in some 
instances is completely oblivious to 
realism. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the most asinine 
things I have run across is a press re¬ 
lease from the Housing and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency, dated December 2, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, this press release reveals 
that while there is a call for mobiliza¬ 
tion, while stringent controls are being 
applied on building construction and all 
forms of activity close to the American 
people we have one agency proudly an¬ 
nouncing a new program for housing 
Eskimoes. I have often been critical of 
the administration and of the numerous 
Federal employees whom I felt were 
contributing little to the welfare of the 
country—doing nothing in some cases 
but living at the public trough- Per¬ 
haps some officials might still condone 
such ridiculous goings-on But today 
we are in a war, mind you, that may well 
determine whether we ourselves are to 
have roofs over our heads. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example 
of the Government calling upon the peo¬ 
ple for sacrifice but, by its own actions, 
showing that it, itself, is unwilling to 
sacrifice. It continues to employ hun¬ 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of employ¬ 
ees and spend thousands of dollars to 
look into the housing conditions of Es¬ 
kimoes, a condition that has existed for 
thousands of years and a condition 
which I will wager the Eskimoes are 
perfectly willing to continue for I can’t 
imagine an Eskimo being any more 
happy about bureaucratic interference 
with his housing and home problems 
than most Americans. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not have anything 
against the Eskimoes but I note that 
while we here in this country are being 
called upon to accept less of certain stra¬ 
tegic materials, the Eskimo who con¬ 
forms to bureaucratic edict can get 
corrugated aluminum roofing for his 
house. This at a time when we desper¬ 
ately need critical materials in the war 
effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only scratch my 
head in wonder at the antics of the ad¬ 
ministration. In the hope that some of 
the other Members can help me out of 
this fix. I ask that the full text of the 
following press release be included in 
my remarks: 

Housing and 
Home Finance Agenct, 

Office op the Administrator, 

December 2, 1950, 

Better Housing foe Eskimo Families 

Many Eskimo families in isolated and more 
primitive sections of Alaska are now living 
for the first time in warm and sanitary 
homes. These homes are made possible un¬ 
der the remote dwelling program conducted 
by the Alaska Housing Authority with the 
sponsorship of the Housing and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency under special provisions of the 
Alaska Housing Act. 

Under this program an Eskimo can obtain 
a loan not to exceed $500 for construction 
or improvement of his home. Out of the 
proceeds of the loan, FHA supplies the ma¬ 
terials required. The borrower may receive 
material enough to construct a 14- by 17-foot 
dwelling, using 2- by 4-inch lumber for raft¬ 
ers and joists and 1- by 6-inch tongue and 
grooved lumber for floors, siding, and sheath¬ 
ing. Aluminum corrugated roofing is placed 
over the ceiling sheathing. Asphalt-treated 
insulation 1 inch thick is used under the 


flooring and on the inside of walls and ceiling. 
Each dwelling has two windows, 36 by 30 in¬ 
ches in size. This type of construction pro¬ 
vides a dry home much easier to keep warm 
and sanitary than the original dv/elling 
which usually has only a frequently damp 
dirt floor. 


Further Smister Activities of the Omaha 
Doctors During the Past Congressional 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O'SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Omaha doctors, combined with the al¬ 
leged Healing Arts Committee to Com¬ 
bat Socialism and Communism, put out 
a green-colored dodger upon one side of 
which was published an article which I 
had placed in the Congressional Record 
on March 13. 1950, entitled “More About 
This Socialized-Medicine Scare.” 

On one half of the opposite side of 
this dodger is a cartoon picture which is 
labeled “O’Sullivan,” and I am pur¬ 
ported to have said, “Hey, Doc, you’re 
an evil old man.” Then there appears 
the following: 

They say that our national health insur¬ 
ance plan is socialized medicine, like the 
British plan is, when that is as false as most 
any old doctor's United States income-tax 
returns, and the hypocrite doctor knows it 
full well.— O’Sullivan. 

Of course, it’s hard to believe. But read 
the Congressional Record yourself. To the 
doctors, dentists, and others who are trained 
in the healing arts: Every doctor, dentist, 
nurse, and assistant interested in preserving 
the high standards and ethics of the medi¬ 
cal profession should read this amazing 
speech made by the Second District Congress¬ 
man. It seems incredible that any public 
servant in America would be guilty of such 
Irrational thinking. To spread such a tirade 
in the Congressional Record discredits the 
people of Nebraska. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Schrock, M. C. Howard, J. B. 
Christensen, E. J. Kirk, Warren 
Thompson, Ralph Luikart, E. C. Sage, 
Wm. L. Shearer, Herbert H Davis, 
Edwin Davis, James Wm. Martin, 
James J. O’Neil, E. L. McQuiddy, W. L. 
Sucha, 

(Published by the Nebraska Committee to 
Combat Socialism and Communism, Art Ren- 
strom, chairman; John Eckert, secretary- 
treasurer.) 

On the remaining half of this page 
appears the following reading matter, 
some of which was stressed by large 
type: 

If you believe that socialized medicine is 
wrong, then you should get your assistant to 
work, your wife to work, your friends to work, 
and yourself to work to elect Howard Buf¬ 
fett to Congress. Buffett knows that the 
American people are the healthiest people In 
the world. He knows this because of the 
ability and character of the thousands of 
men and women who have devoted them¬ 
selves to a lifetime of service to humanity 
through the medical professions. Prevent 
the spread of communism and socialism by 
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electing men who have a proven record 
against these evils. 

Tills throw-away sheet was given wide 
distribution throughout the congres¬ 
sional district. 

In all statements which were sent out, 
approximately one-half of the Omaha 
doctors who opposed me by claiming that 
I was for socialized medicine, the follow¬ 
ing printed material was inserted: 

To My Patients: 

The issue of socialization has been put 
squarely before the people of our country. 
Legislation seeking to socialize medicine has 
been introduced in the present Congress and 
is now being held in committee. The Con¬ 
gressman from this district, Mr. Eugene 
O’Sullivan, in a speech before Congress on 
March 13, 1950, took the position that he was 
m favor of the pending compulsory national 
health plan, which is socialization of your 
health. 

I am absolutely against it. How do you 
stand? 

You must be registered to vote. October 
27 IS the last day for registering. Absentee 
ballots can be had now by calling JAckson 
7565, or write to Herman E. Kuppinger, elec¬ 
tion commissioner, Douglas County Court¬ 
house, today* 

The following telegram was sent to 
all doctors in the Second Congressional 
District: 

Refer to sample letters you have received. 
Bring sufaclent number of letterheads with 
copy of sample letter to the seventeenth floor, 
Medical Arts Building. We will return. 

Healing Arts Committee, 

J. P. Redgwick, M. D. 

The sample letters which the foregoing 
telegram referred to were as follows: 

(Attached are two sample letters suitable 
for direct mail to your patients. Choose 1 
or both and supply us with as much of your 
letterhead stationery as you would like copies 
of the letters. W® will have it run off on a 
letterpress, which looks like a typewritten 
letter. Bring your order to this office and 
your order will be returned to you promptly.) 

My Dear Patients: You and I have been 
friends for some time, I believe that I have 
served you and yours faithfully and well 
With sincere understanding, in your hours of 
need. I would now like to discuss with you, 
compulsory national health insurance, a sub¬ 
ject of vital importance that is of particular 
concern to you, as well as to me. I do not 
know, whether or not, you are aware of the 
scheme called compulsory national insurance 
(socialized medicine) that the present ad¬ 
ministration is endeavoring to enact into law 
at this time. 

This scheme would destroy the personal re¬ 
lationship between patient and physician, 
would make impossible absolute free choice 
of physician In time of Illness, would lower 
the quality of medical care. I believe that 
you want to preserve your present relation^ 
ship with the doctor of your own personal 
choice, and that you want to continue to en¬ 
joy your present high quality personal medi¬ 
cal care. 

You, personally, will not he given the op¬ 
portunity to vote for or against this law, but, 
your Congressman will have, the power to 
vote for or against this proposed “socialized 
medicine” law. I would like to suggest that 
you vote for Mr. Howard BiotETT on election 
day. November 7. Mr. Buotiw has consist¬ 
ently opposed soclaUzed medicine,* compul- 
Bory national health Insurance, and aU forms 
of state socialism- 

This is so iipportant to all bf the people of 
America, and to you, and to me, I ask you 
as a personal favor to Vqte bn November 7 for 
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Mr. Howard Etjppett for Congress and to urge 
your family, your friends and acquaintances 
to vote for him as well. Let us stop the trend 
toward state socialism in America. The vol¬ 
untary way IS the American way. 

With best personal regards and sincere 
thanks for your cooperation in this most 
vital important matter. 

Sincerely yours. 

My dear Patient: In this country we have 
always kept the care of the sick out of poli¬ 
tics. “We want it to stay that way. 

Your doctor’s job is to look after your 
health—^not your politics. But when politics 
may affect your health and the care of the 
sick, it IS your doctor’s duty to speak up. 

Now a socialized medicine scheme has 
been put up by the national administration 
in Washington. They call it compulsory 
national health insurance. That means that 
you have to pay lor it whether you want it 
or not. 

Whatever name it is called, it leads to the 
same thing—political control of the doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, hospitals, and 
everyone else who looks after the sick. It 
means inferior treatment. “Onder this 
scheme the conffdential relationship between 
a doctor and his patient will he a thing of 
the past. And it means more expense—an¬ 
other compulsory deduction from your pay 
check, less take-home pay, and more hidden 
taxes (cigarette tax, etc.). 

On election day, November 7, we ask you 
to vote for Howard Btippett for Second Dis¬ 
trict Congressman. Mr. Buffett is against 
this scheme. He knows, what all c: us know, 
that politics and medicine don’t mix. 

Sincerely yours. 

The following letter was also sent to 
every doctor in the Second Congressional 
District: 

Non-Partisan Doctors Committee 
FOR American Medicine, 

Omaha, Net>r, 

Dear Doctor; The issue in the congres¬ 
sional election here in district No. 2 is clear- 
cut so far as medicine is concerned. We are 
lucky that is so. Now we can carry on the 
campaign to defeat socialized medicine on 
clean-cut lines which the people can under¬ 
stand. 

Not only is O’Sullivan on record for social¬ 
ized medicine but he is on record against the 
doctor personally. 

Now we doctors have many friends 
throughout district No. 2 who axe ready and 
willing to help us. But as doctors we must 
take the lead in this battle. We must be in 
the very forefront of the fight. We are or¬ 
ganized and ready to go into action with a 
well-defined and hard-hitting campaign. 

Whether Republican or Democrat, it is our 
duty to elect a man to Congress who will 
vote against socialized medicine. It’s as sim¬ 
ple as that. On a nonpartisan basis we can 
and should support Buffett, not because he 
Is a Republican but because he is against 
political medicine. 

Many Democrats, including Dr. E. £. 
Robins, vice president of the AMA and a na¬ 
tional Democratic committeeman, believe the 
President’s compulsory program is contrary 
to the principles that gave birth to the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party. Florida clearly demonstrated 
this stand. In their Democratic primary 
this spring Republicans and Democrats alike 
“canned” Pepper, the arch exponent of the 
welfare state. The people elected Smathers, 
a fearless young Democrat who openly and 
firmly opposed socialize medicine. Nation* 
ally and looaUy Drs. O’Heam, Carnazzo, and 
Howard, all old-time Democrats, publicly ex¬ 
pressed their sentiments in this direction. 

The most important single mission of the 
campaigns in Florida, Pennsylvania, and New 
Vork was a thoroughgoing letter-writing 


job, personal letters beamed to the doctor’s 
patients on his own letterhead, over his sig¬ 
nature, m his own envelopes. Their blue¬ 
print IS our model. Make it your program, 
too. 

The members of your medical society 
speakers bureau, as well as the members in 
print on this committee^ are out on the firing 
line m this battle. Let’s no longer indulge 
in the safety of inaction and the bliss of 
inertia. This is the hour for positive action 
on the part of every practicing physician. 
Don’t plan to do it in the future. The future 
is now Do it now. 

It is too late now in other countries. 

Sincerely, 

J. Phil Redgwick, 
Executive Director. 

The following three letters were then 
sent to all the doctors: 

If You Want To Save Your Neck, This Is 
One Way to Kelt* 

September 12 , 1950, 

THE 12 committee MEMBERS 

St. Joseph’s Hospital; L. D, McGuire, W. L. 
Sucha, Adolph Sachs. 

St. Catherine’s Hospital: James F. Kelly, 
George N. Johnson. 

Immanuel Hospital: Herbert H. Davis, Jul¬ 
ius B. Christensen. 

Methodist Hospital: John B. Schenken, 
Howard. B Hunt. 

Clarkson Hospital: Edwin Davis, Warren 
Thompson, 

Doctor's Hospital: Roy Fonts, Joe Swo- 
boda. 

Dear Doctor; We are out to beat O’Sulli¬ 
van, in whose published statement doctors 
are referred to as “evil men.” 

Our present Representative from the Sec¬ 
ond District give 100 percent endorsement to 
the Truman programs, including socialized 
medicine. 

We have selected 12 members of our pro¬ 
fession to solicit funds to defeat O’Sulli¬ 
van. You are one of them to work at the 
hospital specified above. Will you accept, 
and also donate, as well as solicit? The time 
is short. 

In our solicitation of the physicians of 
the Second District,* we could use a printed 
statement as follows; 

1. Please accept my contribution of $__ 

enclosed. 

2. I do (do not) desire to have my name 
added to the roster of the committee. 

3. I estimate that l can secure __votes 

for our American cause. 

Sincerely yours, 

Earl 0. Sage, M. D, 

P. S.—The best method Is the “personal 
touch.’’ 

P, P. S.—^Lutheran Hospital: E. J. Kirk, 
Allan Hruby, 

Omaha, Nebr., October it, 1950. 

Dear Member op the Healing Arts Pro¬ 
fession: It was exactly 1 month ago (Sep¬ 
tember 11. 1960) when I was sucked in to 
raise money to defeat O’Sullivan. This was 
on a Monday. 

On Tuesday, September 12, 1960, special- 
delivery letters went out to 12 physicians ask¬ 
ing them if they would help me solicit funds. 
Hence the name, “CJommittee of twelve.” 
There was the same number of disciples. 
Mike Crofoot came back with the best re¬ 
tort: “We have the 12 apostles placed^ but 
?are wondering, who is Jesus?” 

On Wednesday, September 13, 19B;a, letters 
Of solicitation went out to the Otnaha- 
i;>ouglas County Medical Society. (Miss 
, Franta tells me there sx© 368 active, paying 
inemb©ra» about 20 honorary members, 35 
associate memb€B:s, and about 10 M. D.’s who 
wiU start paying dues bn J^uary 1961.) 
Miss Franta ana I ttiufled, stamped, and 
sealed these eny©lb:]i>©Sv The letter cost $9. 
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Those letters have taroxight in funds which 
go to four digits. You, as yet, have not con¬ 
tributed, so we see no reason to tell you the 
exact amount. These funds are In the Omaha 
National Banh and we pay our hills as soon 
as they axe presented. 

Friends of ours, not in the medical profes¬ 
sion, have given liberally. One Wahoo. Nebr., 
phy^cian, 2dBaon Lathrop, gave $50. So far, 
some of our members have given nothing. 

Radio time costs $12 60 a minute on some 
stations, and on others it costs $25 a minute. 

How many minutes, hours, and even days 
do you think some of us axe donating to the 
cause, as well as our cash? 

’NUf said. May we hear from you’ 

Please make checks payable to Earl O, 
Sage, chairman, 1234 Medical Arts Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Thank you. 

E&bl C. Sags, m. D. 

Nonpartisan Doctors Comaottsi: 

Omaha, Nebr., October 16, 19S0. 

Dkab Doctor: Out lettex-wrltmg cam¬ 
paign, which has proven to be the most ef¬ 
fective single tool In the Florida campaign 
to “can” Senator Pepper, is under way right 
here In your own district No. 2. 

Time IS short. These must be In the mall 
by October 23. 

All over Florida was heard this comment: 
“Tou know, my doctor wrote me a personal 
letter asking me to support Mr. Sncathxbs.” 
All were impressed with the fact that any 
doctor would take the time to write a per¬ 
sonal letter. 

Bring the letter of your choice and your 
letterhead stationery to the above head¬ 
quarters at once. We want this response to 
match your financial response, which is fast 
approaching 100 percent. 

We feel this Is the most constructive single 
thing we will do to elect BxnrPETr and thus 
defeat socialized medicine once and for all, 
so we can leave the political arena Into 
which we have been dragged by the soclal- 
izers, and get back to cur medical practices. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Phu. Bedowxck, M. D. 

Executive members: J. Phil Bedgwick, 
chairman; Dr. Adolph Sachs; Dr. W. L. Sucha; 
Dr. Geo. N. Johnson: Dr. H. Davis; Dr. J. P« 
Swoboda; Dr. E. J. Kirk; Dr. M. 0. Howard; 
Dr. L. W. Lee; Dr. Ed Davis, JT.; Dr. J. R. 
Schenken; Dr. R. W. Fouts; Dr. Earl Sage; 
Dr J. J. 0*Heam. 

Of course there was other material 
distributed by these political cantanker¬ 
ous doctors, but it was more or less repeti¬ 
tion of their previous campaign of lies. 


One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Annirersaiy 
of Bill of Rights, December 15» 1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF OAX«XFOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Decernber 15,1950 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it Is cer¬ 
tainly appropriate that we remember 
that today Is the one hundred and fifty- 
nmth anmversary of the Bill of Rights. 
Call it a commemoration day, if you 
wish; call it by any name you wish. It 
does not alter the importance of our 
remembering that we as Americans will 
lose our identity as a freedom-loving 
people If we ever neglect to exalt the 
first It) amendments to our own Constl- 
tutxm, These words, In their own text. 


speak more eloquently and endurlngly 
than any words I may try to use to speak 
about them. So my remarks to you, Mr, 
Speaker and my colleagues, will be rela¬ 
tively brief. 

Some have called our Bill of Rights our 
prayer book. 

Just which declaration of the individ¬ 
ual and group rights of man is most im¬ 
portant in the world's history is still a 
matter of controversy in the min ds and 
hearts of some people. Some say the 
Declaration of Independence; some say 
the Treaty of Paris, ending the Revolu¬ 
tionary War; some say the adoption of 
the American Constitution itself; some 
say the pronouncement of the Monroe 
Doctrine; some say the Emancipation 
Proclamation by our great Abraham Lin¬ 
coln; some the war for freedom and de¬ 
mocracy, which IS believed to stiH be 
gomg on. My own belief is that the first 
10 amendments to our own Constitution 
adopted by the United States of America 
on December 15,1791, speak more loudly 
as the real soul and spirit of our own 
Constitution. Without the first 10 
amendments, the Constitution with the 
original 7 articles, is largely emphasizizig 
the protection of material things, to wit; 
the protection of material property. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who is said to 
be the spearhead of that large number 
of our forefathers who were so shocked 
by the fact that the Constitution Itself 
as promulgated m 1789, did not Include 
any of the 10 provisions now described 
as our Bill of Rights. 

The relative importance of these ten 
amendments were described by Thomas 
Jefferson himself when he declared, “The 
Bill of Bights is what the people are enti¬ 
tled to against every government.” 

Today we are in an ideology conflict 
with conspiracy of communism which is 
founded upon the rejections of the Di¬ 
vine in the human experience. The 
spiritual is eliminated and communism 
is militant against even the thought of 
God, and the denial of the divine in 
man’s being is emphasized. 

Many of our forefathers came to our 
eastern shores in search of opportunity 
for freedom of Independence and free¬ 
dom of opportunity to worship God and 
to manifest the value of the souls of 
men as they might desire it. 

On this day of commemoration and 
observance of the Bill of Rights, it is 
well for us to again emphasize with vigi¬ 
lance and vigor that we as American 
people rededlcate our lives and souls, our 
bemgs and oiu: property to the propo¬ 
sition that the international conspiracy 
of aggressive communism against the 
things of the spirit; against the inspira¬ 
tion of the divine; against the individual 
dignity and independence of man him¬ 
self—shall not prevail, 

Mr. Speaker, not because you and my 
colleagues do not have in mind the sub¬ 
stance of these ten amendments to our 
own Constitution, which now constitutes 
our Bill of Rights, but because it re¬ 
freshes our minds, our souls, our spirits, 
and our devotions to the great principles 
for which we in America stand and for 
which we as Members of Congress are 
challenged and committed to legislate— 
I remind you that the text of this Ameri¬ 
can Bill of Rights, adopted by the First 
Congress of the United States called to 


meet in New York City on March 4,1789, 
was ratified by the various States and be¬ 
came a part of our beloved Constitution 
on December 15,1791. The text follows: 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION, SFBECH, AND THE PRESS: 

RIGHT OF ASSEMBLY AND PETITION 

Amendment 1: Congress shall make no law 
respectmg the establishment of religion, or 
prohibitmg the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

RCGHT TO KSSBP AND Aftiura 

Amendment 2: A weU regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

QUARTERING OF SOLDIERS 

Amendment 3: No soldier shall, in tune of 
peace, be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but m a manner to be prescribed by law. 

REGULATION OF BIGHT OF SEARCH AND SEIZCRS 

Amendment 4: The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shaU not be violated, and no war¬ 
rants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and par¬ 
ticularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

FBOTBCHON FOR PERSONS AND THEIR PROPERTY 

Amendment 5: No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise Infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict¬ 
ment of a grand jury, except in eases arising 
In the land or naval forces, or In the mihtia 
when in actual service In time of war or pub¬ 
lic danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeop¬ 
ardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

BXOECTS OF PERSONS ACCUSED OF CRIME 

Amendment 6: In all criminal prosecu¬ 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an Impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shaU have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be conformed of the nature and cause 
of accusation; to be confronted with the wit¬ 
nesses against him; to have compulsory proc¬ 
ess for obtaining witnesses In his favor and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 

RIOBT OF TRIAL BY JURY IN SUITS AT COMMON 
LAW 

Amendment 7: In suits at common law 
where the value In controversy shall exceed 
$20 the right of trial by jury shaU be pre¬ 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shaU be 
otherwise reexamined In any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

PROTECTION AOAXNBT EXCESSIVE BAIL AND 
PUNISHMENTS 

Amendment 8: Excessive bail shall not be 
required nor excessive fines imposed nor cruel 
and unusual punishment Inflicted. 

CONSTITUTION DOBS NOT LIST ALL INDIVIDUAL 
BIGHTS 

Amendment 9: The enumeration In the 
Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re¬ 
tained by the people. 

POWERS RESERVED TO TEOO STATES AXU) THE 
PEOPLE 

Amendment 10: The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by It to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 
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New Federal Agencies 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
following enactment by this Congress of 
the Defense Production Act, President 
Truman has acted expeditiously in set¬ 
ting up new agencies created by this and 
certain other recent laws. 

I am informed by the Coordinator of 
Information, Cecil B. Dickson, there are 
many Members of Congress seeking in¬ 
formation on how to contact the chiefs 
of the new agencies m the interests of 
their constituents. 

The Coordinator prepared a listing of 
the new agencies and chief officials with 
their office addresses and telephone num¬ 
bers. Under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
sert this listing in the Record for the 
benefit of the Members : 

New Federal Agencies 

Economic Stabilization Agency, Fourth 
Street and Adams Drive SW., Temporary E 
Building, code 136: Alan Valentine, Adminis¬ 
trator, room H-383, Temporary E, phone: 
extension 2344; Joseph L. Miller, Director, 
Public Relations Division, room H~367, Tem¬ 
porary E, phone- extension 3243. 

Oflace of Price Stabilization, Michael V. Dl- 
Salle, Director, room 8-317 Temporary E, 
phone: extension 3215. 

Wage Stabilization Board, Cyrus S. Ching, 
Chairman, room 8^306, Temporary E, phone; 
extension 2231. 

National Production Authority (Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce), code 164: William Henry 
Harrison, Administrator, room 6800, Com¬ 
merce Building, phone: extension 4423; W. 
Howard Chase, Director, Public Information 
Division, room 6111, Commerce Building, 
phone: extension 4464-4466. 

Subservice Activities Control Board, La¬ 
fayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW.r 
code 1263: Seth Richardson, Chairman, room 
419, phone: extension 804-805; Arthur Mer¬ 
ritt, Chief, Division of Information, room 715, 
phone: extension 90. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Rochambeau Apartments, 816 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., code 1221; Millard P. Caldwell, 
Jr., Administrator, room 726, phone: exten¬ 
sion 2246; Jack De Chant, Chief, Public Af¬ 
fairs, room 715, phone: extension 2233, 

Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Point 4), 1901 D Street NW., State Annex No, 
9, code 191: Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Adminis¬ 
trator, room 2006, phone; extension 2162; Ben 
Hardy, Public Relations Officer, room 2212, 
phone: extension 3016. 

Defense Transport Administration, Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission Building, 
Twelfth and Constitution Avenue, code 161: 
J. K. Knudson, Administrator, room 4136, 
phone: extension 6616; Clarence Barker, Ad¬ 
ministrative Assistant (Publications), room 
6108, phone: extension 8613, 

Petroleum Administration for Defense (the 
Department of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: Bruce K. Brown, Deputy 
Administrator, room 6664, phone: extension 
8831; William J. Dougherty, Director of In¬ 
formation (Interior), room 7214, phone: ex¬ 
tension 3171. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration (the 
Department of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: Dan H. Wheeler, Acting 
Administrator, room 6412, phone: extension 
4426; 'William J. Dougherty. 


Defense Power Administration (the De¬ 
partment of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: D. Loring Marlett, Act¬ 
ing Administrator, room 6459, phone: exten¬ 
sion 5237, William J. Dougherty. 

Defense Minerals Administration (the De¬ 
partment of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: James Boyd, Adminis¬ 
trator, room 4614, phone; extension 4815; 
William J. Dougherty. 

Defense Fisheries Administration (the De¬ 
partment of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: Albert M. Day, Adminis- 
tiator, room 3156, phone: extension 4717; 
William J. Dougherty. 

Office of Defense Manpower (Department 
of Labor), code 177: Robert C. Goodwin, 
Executive Director, room 5106, phone: exten¬ 
sion 780; Herbert Little, Director of Informa¬ 
tion, room 3218, phone: extension 24. 


Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 13,1950 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and fifty-ninth 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights com¬ 
memorating the day in 1791 on which the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
were finally adopted. We are still en¬ 
gaged today in the struggle to validate 
these rights through appropriate legis¬ 
lation, broad public acceptance, and 
community cooperation. Yet the vitality 
of the first amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion is best shown by the fact that 
the struggle for civil rights can be waged 
fully in modern terms under the provi¬ 
sions of these amendments. There is 
commended to the Members on this day 
a rereading of the first 10 amendments 
of the United States Constitution which 
are appended, a rereading of the uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations which is also ap¬ 
pended, and an interesting analysis on 
the status of civil rights in the United 
States contained in a study by the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union which has been 
widely distributed entitled “Fact Sheet 
for Bill of Rights Day.’^ It shows how 
much still remains to be done within the 
framework of our own constitutional de¬ 
mocracy on this subject. Its importance 
is emphasized by the momentous world 
struggle between us and communism, 
which is really a struggle for the civil 
rights, also called the human rights of 
the individual. The above-mentioned 
follows: 

Amendments: The first 10 amendments 
were adopted December 16, 1791, and from 
what is known as the Bill of Rights. 

Amendment 1: Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Amendment 2: A well regulated militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
hear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Amendment 3: No scidler shall, in time 
of peace be quartered in any house, without 


the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by 
law. 

Amendment 4: The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against um’easonabie searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Amendment 5: No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising m 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be sub¬ 
ject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com¬ 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Amendment 6; In all criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committeed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Amendment 7: In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by Jury shall be pre¬ 
served, and no fact tried by a Jury, shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules 
of the common law. 

Amendment 8: Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Amendment 9: The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re¬ 
tained by the people. 

Amendment 10: The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

UNivE’tSAL Declaration of Human Rights 

Approved by the General Assembly at its 

Plenary Meeting on December 10, 1948 
preamble 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dig¬ 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom. Justice and peace in 
the world; 

Whereas disregard and contempt for hu¬ 
man rights have resulted in barbarous acts 
which have outraged the conscience of man¬ 
kind, and the advent of a world In which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want 
has been proclaimed as the highest aspira¬ 
tion of the common people; 

Whereas it is essential, If man is not to be 
compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, 
to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, 
that human rights should be protected by 
the rule of law; 

Whereas it Is essential to promote the de¬ 
velopment of friendly relations between 
nations; 

Whereas the peoples of the United Na¬ 
tions have In the Charter reafttumed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and 
In the equal rights of men and women ahd 
have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger free¬ 
dom; 
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Wlxereas member states have pledged 
themselves to achieve, m cooperation mth 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni¬ 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; 

Whereas a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest im¬ 
portance for the full realization of this 
pledge: Now therefore 

The General Assembly, proclaims this Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Eights as a 
common standard of achievement for aU peo¬ 
ples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keep¬ 
ing this declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and educatio* to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by 
progressive measures, national and interna¬ 
tional, to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of member states themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their 
jurisdiction. 

Article 1 

All human beings are bom free and equal 
m dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act 
toward one another in a spirit of brother¬ 
hood. 

Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with¬ 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, jurisdictional, 
or mternational status of the country or ter¬ 
ritory to which a person belongs, whether it 
be Independent, trust, non-self-governmg, 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 
the security of person. 

Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servi¬ 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 

Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are enti¬ 
tled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. AU are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 

Article 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective rem¬ 
edy toy the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile. 

Article 10 

Everyone Is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any crim¬ 
inal charge against him. 

ArUcle 11 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offense 
has the right to be presumed Innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public 
trial at which he has had aU the guaranties 
necessary for his defense. 

‘ 2. No one shaU be held guilty of any penal 
offense on account of any act or omission 
which did not constitute a penal offense. 


under national or international law, at the 
time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one 
that was applicable at the time the penal 
offense was committed. 

Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary in¬ 
terference with his privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against 
such interference or attacks. 

Article 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including hia own, and to return to 
his country. 

Article 14 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from perse¬ 
cution. 

2. This right may not he invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
nonpolitical crimes or from acts contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15 

1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his nationality nor denied the right to change 
his nationality. 

Article 16 

1. Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationahty, or reli¬ 
gion, have the right to marry and to foimd 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage, during marriage, and at its 
dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intendmg 
spouses. 

8. The family is the natural and funda¬ 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State, 

Article 17 

1. Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 

2, No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion, or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com¬ 
munity with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief In teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance. 

Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opin¬ 
ion and expression; this right Includes free¬ 
dom to hold opinions without interference, 
and to seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Article 20 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association. 

Article 21 

1, Everyone has the right to take part In 
the government of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 

S. The will of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government; this will 
shall he expressed In periodic and genuine 
elections which shall he by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and in¬ 
ternational cooperation and in accordance 


with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 

ArUcle 23 

1. Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work 

8. Everyone who works has the right to 
just and favorable remuneration insuring 
for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented. 
If necessary, by other means of social pro¬ 
tection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to 
Join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 

Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 
including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25 

1, Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
bemg of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothmg* housing, and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances be¬ 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled 
to special care and asistance All children, 
whether born m or out of wedlock, shall en¬ 
joy the same social protection. 

Article 26 

1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the ele¬ 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen¬ 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech¬ 
nical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher educa¬ 
tion shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and 
to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, racial or reli- 
^ous groups, and shall further the activities 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 

Article 27 

1. Everyone has the right freely to par¬ 
ticipate In the cultural life of the commu¬ 
nity, to enoy the arts, and to share in scien¬ 
tific advancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the moral and material Interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary, or artistic pro¬ 
duction of which he is the author. 

Article 28 

Everyone Is entitled to a social and Inter¬ 
national order in which the rights and free¬ 
doms set forth in this declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Article 29 

1. Everyone has duties to the community 
in which alone the free and full develop¬ 
ment of his personality Is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and free¬ 
doms, everyone shall he subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the Just requirements 
of morality, public order, and the general 
welfare In a democratic society. 

8. These rights and freedoms may In no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 
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Article 30 

Nothing In this declaration may he inter¬ 
preted as implying for any state, group, or 
person any right to engage in any activity or 
to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 


Rising Prices Eat Up Three Billion 
Defense Dollars 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday» December 15,1950 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following newspaper article by Earl 
Richert m the Washington Daily News 
of December 15, 1950: 

And Still No Controls—^Rising Prices Eat 
Up Three Billion Defense Dollars 
(By Earl Richert) 

Rising prices since last June 25 have eaten 
up enough of our defense dollars to— 

Outfit and equip 10 infantry divisions. 

Buy 300 B~36 bombers, enough for 10 B-36 
honaher groups. 

Buy 2,250 P--80 Jet fighters, enough for 30 
Jet fighter groups. 

Buy enough tanks for 10 armored divisions. 

All this could he had at today’s prices for 
$3,000,000,000—and that, hy conservative esti¬ 
mate of military sources, is Just how much 
inflation and rising prices have melted away 
the purchasing power of the defense dollar. 

In other words, we would have been able 
to buy this much more with the money Con¬ 
gress has voted and is now voting had prices 
been held to their pre-Korea levels. 

What the military is now preparing to 
spend $30,000,000,000 for could have been 
bought for $27,000,000,000 at pre-Korea 
prices. (The $30,000,000,000 Is a rough esti¬ 
mate of the amount that will be spent for 
procurement, research, and development, and 
other items directly affected by rising prices 
out of the $42,000,000,000 already voted and 
now being voted by Congress for defense.) 

The military, like the individual, has 
found its dollars constantly melting away 
In purchasing power as the months go past. 

Specific instances were cited this week by 
Chairman Lyndon Johnson, Democrat, of 
Texas, of the Senate preparedness sub¬ 
committee. 

The money which would have bought 100 
miles of field wire before Korea would buy 
only 85 miles in September and only 78 miles 
in November. 

The money that would buy 10,000 barrels of 
fuel oil before Korea would buy only 4,700 
barrels in November. 

The money that would have bought 1,000 
truck tires before Korea would buy only 830 
in September and 720 in November. 

The money that would have bought 10,000 
pairs of khaki trousers before Korea would 
buy only 7,600 in November. Money which 
would have bought 10,000 pairs of wool socks 
before Korea would buy only 8,500 in October, 
and even fewer today. 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

The military can buy only 690 pairs of 
surgical gloves now with the money that 
would have purchased 1,000 pahs before 
Korea; and only 72 space heaters for Navy 
barracks with the money that would have 
bought 100 before Korea. 

Take an expensive item—about $60,000 
apiece—like height finders for the Air Force. 
The money that would have bought 10 of 


these before Korea now will buy only 7. And 
the money which would have bought about 
1,000 yards of jute burlap before Korea now 
will buy only little more than half that 
amount. 

Over-all, wholesale prices—^the level at 
which the military buys in most instances— 
have gone up nearly 10 percent smce the 
Korean war began. But, as Senator John¬ 
son’s examples showed, the prices of scores 
of Items affecting goods which the military 
must buy have gone up much more. 

comparison 

Following is a list comparing prices of some 
defense materials as they stood in June, 
when some leaders such as Bernard M, 
Baruch called for price controls, and on 
December 13: 


Commodity 

June 

1 23 

price 

Dec. 

13 

price 

Per¬ 

cent 

in¬ 

crease 

Lead, per pound... 

$0,111/. 

$0 17 

48 

Rubber, per pound. 

.282 


' 133 

Tm, per pound.. 

.704 

1.39 

83 

Copper, per pound... 

.224 

.224 

8 9 

Zinc, per pound. 

.157 

.182 

16 

Wool tops, per pound__ 

2.00 

3 35 

67^^ 

Steel scrap, per ton___ 

37.50 

42.50 

13 

(At Cbicago) 




Cotton, per pound.. 

.338 

.419 

24 

Rosin, per 100 pounds.. 

4 85 

8 50 

71 

Hides, per pound. _ ... 

.258 

.378 

46 

Shellac, per pound_ 

*35 

.465 

33 


Americans Shame 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier needs no comment 
on my part except to extend my compli¬ 
ments to the editor for having the cour¬ 
age to put into print some of the things 
that need to be said: 

America's Shame 

It is with a feeling of deep depression 
and shame that the American people dis¬ 
cover the true nature of the man who holds 
the post of Chief Executive in these desperate 
times. 

He is a man without sense of dignity or 
restraint as a result of the high ofiace he 
holds. He publicly uses the cheap invective 
of back alleys to give vent to momentary 
anger over what he considers a slight to his 
family or himself. American politics has had 
its lurid moments in the past; but never has a 
Chief Executive sunk so low In public utter¬ 
ances or revealed so petty and vindictive a 
character. 

How can the public at home have con¬ 
fidence in a man who calls a columnist an 
s. o. b., who declares that the Marine Corps— 
with men dying in Korea—^has a prop¬ 
aganda machine comparable to Stalin's and 
who threatens to punch a music critic in 
the nose because of unfavorable comments 
on his daughter’s singing? In his latest out¬ 
burst, the President spoke of the music 
critic’s “lousy” review, asserted that the critic 
would need a new nose if he (TTuman) met 
him and declared that “Westbrook Pegler. a 
guttersnipe, is a gentleman compared to 
you.” That is the President of the United 
States speaking. 

These are no momentary outbursts of petu¬ 
lance resulting from a sudden lapse of temper 
since they have not been retracted except in 


the criticism of the marines. They show a 
man contemptuous of the rules of decent 
courtesy and careless of the responsibilities 
of his office. 

May God give him strength to rise to the 
level of statesmanship required in these 
perilous times* 


The Hour Is at Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
and to include a radio broadcast made 
by me on the morning of December 15, 
1950, in advance of the President’s 
speech. The broadcast follows: 

The Hour Is at Hand 

One hundred and seventy years ago, this 
new Nation in a new land became the heir 
and the hope of mankind's oldest dream: The 
dream of freedom—that was the United 
States of America. 

Eight generations of Americans have been 
the faithful and successful guardians of that 
dream. Now, in this year 1950, it has become 
clear that our generation shall have to de¬ 
termine whether this dream can survive. 

Ours is a struggle between freedom as 
against Communist slavery. 

Red fascism and communism are birds of 
a feather and the twin enemies of our Amer¬ 
ica. 

We must continue to prosecute Commu¬ 
nists who advocate the overthrow of our 
country by force, and convict them as we 
have done with the 12 in New York. 

Th''re must be no thought of appeasement 
or of rewarding aggression. 

No one here in Washington of responsi¬ 
bility in the Government, in the Congress, 
or in either Republican or Democratic Party 
has the slightest desire to appease Commu¬ 
nist China. And no one in any of these cate¬ 
gories here ever did want to appease Commu¬ 
nist China or has the slightest thought of 
taking any steps which would properly be 
subject to the label of appeasement. It isn’t 
news to say that President Truman and 
Prime Minister Attlee have ruled appease¬ 
ment out of their consideration. It was 
never in their considerations. 

It has been proven time and again that 
appeasement doesn’t pay. It did not prevent 
World War II. It cannot stop future wars. 
Our only honorable and practical course is 
to demonstrate anew that we shall not be 
the victims of intimldatton, that we intend 
to stand for the right and to follow a resolute 
course. 

We must not allow the Soviet Union to 
dictate our military policy. Let’s run our 
own policy. Let's not have a crisis military 
policy. Let’s have a stable, long-range pol¬ 
icy that can ride over periodic crises without 
all this commotion and disturbance. 

The Godless Russian Red hordes know no 
laws and have no restrictions. 

Let us remember that the United Nations 
forces were sent Into Korea on the authority 
and at the recommendation of the United 
Nations* 

The United Nations forces have the advan¬ 
tage of superior air power and naval sup¬ 
port, but on the ground they are confronted 
by a heavy numerical superiority. 

, The Russians are the biggest bluffers in the 
world. They will try and have tried to steal 
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US "blind at the conference tables. Person¬ 
ally, I don’t think they have the atom bom-b 
in a stage advanced sufficient to make use 
of it. We must seize the initiative and force 
issues. First of all, by total mobilization of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, the Marines, and 
industry on the assumption that there will 
be war in 4 years. Just as soon as we are 
strong enough we should demand outlawing 
of war. If Russia rejects the proposal, as 
she cl-d with the atomic bomb, we make it 
crystal clear that we will take retaliatory 
measures against aggression and violation 
of agreement. 

Ever since the Bolshevik revolution of 
1918, the Soviet Union has been an armed 
camp. The population has had periodic 
purges, regimentation, campaigns of terror, 
and oppression, costing untold millions of 
Russian lives. If we could get their people 
to revolt from within the Reds might be 
overthrown 

Stalin has proved that he intends to 
conquer the world, that he will use what¬ 
ever means are at hand to do it, that he will 
use war whenever that is the most expedient 
course. 

The United States and United Nations 
have stated that they will resist his attempts, 
that they will stand by the principles of the 
United Nations and fight aggression. 

Unless either of these powerful forces sur¬ 
render their intentions, world war III is in¬ 
evitable. It is bound to come. We must 
face this fact, 

Stalin and his satellites are at war with 
United Nations. In spirit, th ; are not, and 
never have been, part of United Nations. 
The United Nations will never succeed as long 
as they remain in it. 

Their tactics prove that they are using the 
world organization only to subvert the pur¬ 
pose for which it was formed. 

When German and Japanese armies sur¬ 
rendered in late 1945, there was an immedi¬ 
ate and irresistible demand in the United 
States for immediate demobilization of the 
victorious armies. In 1946, most of the great 
American war machine was taken apart and 
discarded. 

Incidentally, I was not a Member of Con¬ 
gress in 1946 and 1947 which were the 2 years 
the Republicans were in absolute control. 

It was during this same year 1946 that 
Soviet Russia quickly disclosed its acquisi¬ 
tive and imperialist inclinations. 

If the United States had maintained its 
armed strength intact, then the United 
States would have been in a physical posi¬ 
tion to contest the initial advances. But the 
United States had not maintained its phys¬ 
ical position intact. On the contrary, the 
United States had becc' le less potent. 

The administration wanted to resist So¬ 
viet imperialism sooner and more vigorously 
than it c'^d. But .^.epublican power politics 
prevented it. 

As soon as the chaos of demobilization had 
given way to some minimum reforming of 
the United States Armed Forces, the United 
States did begin to,resist Soviet imperialism. 

President Truman and Prime Minister Att¬ 
lee have reviewed together the outstanding 
problems facing our two countries in inter¬ 
national affairs. The objectives of our two 
nations in foreign policy are the same: “To 
maintain world peace and respect for the 
rights and interests of all peoples, to pro¬ 
mote strength and confidence among the 
freedom-loving countries of the world, to 
eliminate the causes of fear, want, and dis¬ 
content, and to advance the democratic way 
of life ” 

The President has stated: “For our part, 
we are ready, as we have always been, to seek 
an end to the hostilities by means of nego¬ 
tiation.” 

. We recognize that adequate defense forces 
are c::sential if war is to be prevented. 

The President, after conferring with the 
3Big Four Democratic leaders in Congress, 


Indicated a state of national emergency 
should be declared. 

Many months ago on the floor of the House, 
I recommended all out mobilization and over¬ 
all controls, retroactive to May 15, 1950. 

Furthermore, as each National Guard unit 
is mobilized, we should have immediate re¬ 
placements and training units at all times; 
likewise, as Reserve units are called, we 
should have further replacements of each in¬ 
dividual and group in order to maintain a 
full Reserve 

During the duration of this emergency 
prices have increased greatly. There is one 
group that needs immediate attention, and 
that IS the aged. These deserving old people 
should be paid at least $20 more monthly 
from the Federal Treasury, otherwise they 
will suffer unduly for the lack of food, cloth¬ 
ing, shelter, medicine, and the necessities of 
life. This should continue until the emer¬ 
gency is over, or until prices decline, or until 
a more adequate, direct Federal old-age pen¬ 
sion system is inaugurated 

The first thought of the Congress, the 
Government, and the first thought in every 
man’s mind must be the defense of the coun¬ 
try. The President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have recommended that we should have 
Armed Forces of 4,000,000. Congress favors 
this. As long as Russia is a threat, our pre¬ 
paredness expense will run high. The people 
will not be lulled into a sense of false se¬ 
curity. 

You and your neighbors are the strength 
of your Government, the strength of these 
United States in every period of crisis. 
With this calm strength, we can and will 
overcome the present threat, great as it is, to 
the ps. ce and security that is our goal. 

The President could not have picked a bet¬ 
ter man to place in charge of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization than Charles Wilson, 
of General Electric. He knows how to get 
the job done. 

This is not a war of ideas. That dangerous 
illusion must be killed. This is primarily 
a war of bullets, bombs, tanks, guns, planes, 
and armies 

We should consider former Senator Josh 
Lee’s plan—draft wealth with men. 

Congress will likely enact universal mili¬ 
tary training, as outlined by unanimous vote 
for Association American University m ses¬ 
sion, taut will likely be compelled to also in¬ 
voke universal military service because of the 
internatior<al situation at this time. 

We should improve selective service, use 
young men found unfit for active duty in the 
field service in the Department of Defense 
for whatever other duties might best con¬ 
tribute to the national interest. We should 
expand the ROTC in schools and give our 
young men a training of high moral stand¬ 
ards similar to that given at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

Stalin sees Europe weak and divided, ap¬ 
parently npc for taking by the 165 divisions 
he controls west of the Urals. However, 
United States atomic superiority makes him 
hesitate We should threaten him with the 
use of the atom bomb, unless the Red in¬ 
vasions stop, Mao sees Asia falling apart. Its 
pieces offer rich prizes for his armies of 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 men. Western powers, 
with less than half a million in the Orient, 
already are being pushed out by Communists. 

On hundreds of occasions I have pointed 
out the possibility of further aggression. 
The aggression in Korea is but a plot com¬ 
pared with possible aggression by the Reds 
in Iraq, Iran, Saudi-Arataia, the island of 
Bahrein, Alaska, Germe-^y, Japan, and other 
places. % 

Western Europe is the great prize of Rus¬ 
sian strategy. Here are the shipbuilding fa¬ 
cilities, aircraft factories, arsenals, large 
cities, resources, and manpower for great 
armies that someday may try to conquer 
America. These are defended now by only 
19 divisions. 


RECORD 

Iran and Iraq, which supply most of West¬ 
ern Europe’s oil, are wide open to invasion. 
Stalin wants that oil, as well as the oil in 
Saudi-Arabia and the island of Bahrein. 
You will recall that 11 Members of Con¬ 
gress, of which group I was a member, viewed 
these countries first hand 5 years ago and 
warned that Russia wanted these rich oil 
fields. 

Tibet IS being taken over by Mao That 
will give Communists a downhill drive into 
India, with 325,000,000 people, and into Pak¬ 
istan 

Korea, if lost, leaves Japan open to attack. 
United States has 100,000 combat troops In 
or near Korea; Britain has 85,000 soldiers in 
or near Korea and Malaya Communists are 
pushing them out, or they have been or are 
being evacuated. 

Indochina, if lost, opens way to conquest of 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 

France, with 150,000 soldiers in Indochina, 
is losing. 

Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philip¬ 
pines form a strong chain which can prevent 
the spread of Communist aggression beyond 
the Asiatic mainland. As islands, they can 
be defended from invasion by a strong fleet, 
including carrier-based air power. If we 
breach the chain by giving up one link to 
the enemy, we have abandoned the means of 
arresting the spread of Communist aggres¬ 
sion. 

Military authorities and State Department 
officials point out that it is absolutely essen¬ 
tial that we prevent the Communist aggres¬ 
sors from obtaining control of Formosa. 
That island was wrested from the Japs by 
American manpower and American blood. 
For us to allow it to be turned over to our 
enemies would be cowardly. We would be 
breaking faith with those Americans who 
died fighting in World War II, and those who 
are now fighting and dying in Korea. 

Formosa is but 250 miles from the Philip¬ 
pines and 600 miles from Japan. In World 
War II, the Japs used Formosa as a base for 
operations and staged the invasion of the 
Philippines from there. What thfe Japs did, 
the Communists might also do. 

On Formosa there are almost 300,000 to 
600,000 well-trained Chinese troops who are 
loyal to the United Nations and friendly to 
the United States. They are willing to fight 
and die to prevent the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. Defense officials, the President, and 
Congress should weigh the possibility of 
using these men. 

It will be necessary for Congress to increase 
defense appropriations and manpower for 
the armed forces. Yesterday we passed an¬ 
other large supplemental appropriation bill 
for this purpose. 

We must increase our supply of strategic 
raw materials of which we are short. 

Completion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization plans for Western Europe’s de¬ 
fense should be formally announced soon. 
Then, Gen. Dwight D Eisenhower will be 
appointed supreme commander, and the 
United States will speed up the flow of arms 
to Europe. The United States should and 
will devote much time and energy in the 
Pacific to strengthening Japan and the Phil¬ 
ippines. The question of rearming Japan 
and Germany must be carefully weighed and 
a prompt decision reached. 

The rate of construction of freight cars, 
pipelines, essential defense plants will be 
speeded up early in 1951, requiring produc¬ 
tion cutbacks in autos, and many other 
civilian goods. 

Defense orders will grow so rapidly that 
the Government will take complete control 
of allocations of steel in a short time. 

There will be acute shortages of skilled 
manpower for production of electronic and 
other specialized types of military equipment 
in the first half of 1951. 

We will actually need 200,000 machine 
tools per year The Munitions Board is 
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readying plans to put back into 100 percent 
defense work more than 70 percent of 450 
industrial reserve plants—^those owned by 
the United States of America but sold under 
a contract requiring them to convert to de¬ 
fense production in 120-days’ notice. 

In order for agriculture to properly per¬ 
form we must be assured of our fair share 
of steel and other necessary materials, after 
defense needs have been met. For many 
months I have been working toward that 
end, urging officials of the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority and the Secietary of Agri¬ 
culture to see that our farmers’ needs were 
met. 

More than a year ago, I felt that I foresaw 
the likelihood of an all-out war, and I rec¬ 
ommended at that time on the floor of the 
House of Representatives to the Agricultural 
Committee a much greater acreage and pro¬ 
duction of cotton. 

Agriculture will play an Important role in 
any preparedness or defense program. Okla¬ 
homa is both an agricultural and oil State, 
therefore it can and will do more than its 
part. 

We must keep our powder dry, otherwise 
international disaster will be our reward. 

We must take our fleets, submarines and 
planes out of mothballs and place them in 
fighting order without delay—^We need to 
expand our jet-plane facilities and speed 
up our atom-bomb production. A number 
of Congressmen, including myself, have 
visited the atom-bomb plants, which has 
caused us to appreciate the value of same 
during the present international situation. 

This means that military p’’eparation must 
have No. 1 priority in United States and 
every free nation. All else is secondary and 
must be subordinate to it. 

The United States Government must face 
facts. It must tell people that they face 
another world war and must make com¬ 
plete preparation for it. 

It is the only possible hope of preventing 
world war III (by forcing Stalin to change 
his plans) or of surviving that war when it 
finally comes. Half-way measures will not 
work 

We must establish a Federal civil defense 
structure to provide means and leadership 
to coordinate State and local civil-defense 
measures. 

The UN should consider the creation of an 
International force. 

The point 4 program for helping backward 
nations will be increased, but only If It does 
not interfere with military aid. 

Stalin’s Red Russia should be ousted from 
the United Nations as soon as practicable. 
The UN today is not a United Nations organ¬ 
ization. It is a group of nations whose desire 
for unity to bring peace, freedom, and justice 
to the world is frustrated and defeated at 
every turn by Stalin and his stooges. Every 
session should open and close with prayer. 

Complete economic boycott of Russia and 
its satellites should be instituted by United 
States to weaken Communist governments as 
much as possible, impair their war-making 
ability, and encourage disaffection from 
Moscow. 

Free nations must start to subvert Stalin 
Russia. Voice of America should give more 
hope to the people it reaches. China Is the 
best place to start subversion of Stalin. Just 
as his conquest of China had great psycho¬ 
logical and military effect, his loss of this 
huge territory would have an equally bad 
effect—in Asia and all the world. 

The Communist regime In China is un¬ 
popular. There are wide-scale Insurrections. 
There are well over a million guerrillas in 
China proper. The free world should take 
advantage of these conditions and similar 
conditions in all Communist-controlled 
nations. 

A coalition of all anti-Communlst govern¬ 
ments, similar to anti-Fasclst alliance of 
World War II, must be formed. 


We may need a &0-group Air Force, I voted 
for a larger Air Force many months ago. 
We need to enlarge our Navy attack-carrier 
force to at least 25. We need at least 500 
submarines, 40 cruisers, a half dozen more 
battleships in commission for training pur¬ 
poses, and about 30 light and escort car¬ 
riers. We need to modernize carrier avia¬ 
tion and make truly modern, flush-deck-type 
aircraft carriers. We need to increase the 
size of our Marine force. It takes all the 
components. 

JTany Members, like myself, have consist¬ 
ently voted for a full preparedness program 
at every opportunity. 

But there always has been, and still is, 
a very serious question about the propor¬ 
tion of American energies and resources 
which can wisely be used to punish aggres¬ 
sion by China in a world in which China 
is the secondary, not the primary, aggressor. 
If Russia IS the real opponent, then it is a 
matter of elementary strategy that proposed 
western maneuveis always should be tested 
against the question: Does this weaken or 
strongi/hen the position of the west against 
the Russians? 

It is no longer a question whether we 
will choose to talk to the Chinese. They 
have the military whip in hand. It is a 
question whether they would talk with us 
or the United Nations. Prospects are neg¬ 
ligible that they would. But if by remote 
chance talks should take place, the Ameri¬ 
can purpose in those talks would be to re¬ 
serve as much American strength as pos¬ 
sible for the continuing struggle with the 
primary antagonist, Russia, instead of spend¬ 
ing it in struggle with a secondary antag¬ 
onist, China. 

We should deplore the present efforts by 
many snipers to make capital of our coun¬ 
try’s crisis. A distinction, must be made 
between sober, constructive criticism and 
partisan advantage seeking. 

Everything we do or say today, as individ¬ 
uals or groups, or as political organizations, 
should be measured by the yardstick of how 
our words might affect th“ whole interna¬ 
tional situation. This does not mean that 
criticism of our Government or our foreign 
policy must be suppressed or throttled. But 
it does mean that there is a new and im¬ 
portant obligation upon all of us to exercise 
the utmost responsibility now that America 
is operating on a world stage. 

It is quite clear since 1945 that Red Russia 
has attempted to crack the common front 
of freedom wide open at every opportunity. 
The Soviet Union has been successful in 
many Instances of cutting off the good will 
and support of the world’s people from 
America. 

As your Representative in Congress I In¬ 
tend to continue to devote my full time to 
the service of my district, State, and Nation. 
At no time during my service as your Con¬ 
gressman have I ever had any other interest 
than that. I realize that many public offi¬ 
cials, including myself, have been unduly 
criticized, but I always try to remember the 
words of Lincoln, and I quote: 

‘‘Duty as seen by Lincoln: Tf I were to try 
to read, much less answer, all the attacks 
made on me, this shop might as well be closed 
for any other business. I do the very best I 
know how—^the very best I can,' and I mean 
to keep doing so until the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against 
me won’t amount td anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, 10 angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference ’ ’* 

' Our national needs are far greater than 
those of myself or any individual. 

We Americans have a national emergency 
without precedent, which cannot be met by 
confusion, division, or hysteria, but through 
a clear and accurate tmderstandlng of the 
danger and of our strength to meet it, and 
by a sober sense of our individual respon¬ 
sibility. 


We can develop the enlightened and in¬ 
spired unity on which our future as a free 
people largely depends. 

We share a common danger and a common 
hope with all the free people of the world. 

We should decentralize our strategic Gov¬ 
ernment offices and defense plants, moving 
them away from the larger cities. 

The military capabilities of the United 
States and the United Kingdom should be 
increased as rapidly as possible The same is 
true of other United Nations members. The 
President has stressed this. 

It is absolutely necessary that we prevent 
materials and items of strategic importance 
from flowing into the hands of those who 
might use them agamst the free world. 

The Secretaries of Commerce, Defense, and 
State have already taken remedial action to 
see that this be done 

War production should be around the 
clock—24 hours a day. 

America, as a Nation, and you and I, as 
individual American citizens, must rededi- 
cate and reconsecrate our lives at this time. 

The need is for steady nerves, for calmness 
of judgment and firmness of action, and, 
above all, unity in our determination to pre¬ 
serve our national integrity and our way of 
life against any attack. 

Certainly, we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disunity 
from certain radio commentators which al¬ 
ways arise m a time of national crisis. Their 
motives are clear, if you will read their bit¬ 
ter, vindictive, and irresponsible words on the 
editorial pages and in the columns of some 
of our metropolitan newspapers, and hear 
them on the radio, you will know that most 
Americans loathe their tactics and discount 
their lies and distortions. But their steady 
hammering, their constant distortion of 
truth, their daily repetition of lies, could 
have the cumulative effect of weakening our 
Nation and its position in the world. We can 
combat these vocal saboteurs of unity by see¬ 
ing that the people know the truth and that 
they have the opportunity to recognize this 
campaign of distortions for what it is. 

We must spread the burden evenly and 
absolutely prevent excessive war profiteering. 

I have recommended to Congress and sug¬ 
gested to the President, the Secretary of De¬ 
fense, and the Veterans’ Administration that 
hereafter a straight $10,000 gratuity be paid 
to the family of a veteran upon his death, in 
lieu of the insurance. This will reduce paper 
work, simplify payments, and assure every 
veteran's family of being cared for. At the 
present time many do not take out any In¬ 
surance. 

In the circumstances which confront us 
throughout the world our nations have no 
other choice but to devote themselves with 
all vigor to the building up of our defense 
forces. We shall do this purely as a defen¬ 
sive measure. 


Only Congress Can Declare War and Make 
Treaties 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15, 19^0 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in present^ to this body a 
transcript of a speech by a former Mem¬ 
ber. I am spooking of a radio address 
made on radio station KISD, in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., on December 3, 1950, by 
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former Republican Congressman C. A, 
Christopherson, of South Dakota. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long sought the 
advice and counsel of Mr. Christopher- 
son. He is a grand gentleman and in 
South Dakota, he is considered as an 
elder statesman. 

Mr. Christopherson is an astute stu¬ 
dent of political science and interna¬ 
tional affairs. Mix in this wealth of 
knowledge with his good common sense 
and you can understand why his advice 
is worth while and worthy of considera¬ 
tion by every American. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow¬ 
ing to the attention of every Member of 
this body. An important message vital 
to all of us in these grave times is con¬ 
tained therein. 

Only Congress Can Declare War and Make 
Treaties 

There is an old saying, among the rural 
follcs, that a rooster “fights best in his own 
barn yard.” Anyone who has lived on a 
farm has seen the rooster bristle up to strange 
birds coming into his flock, and flght with 
courage and determination to destroy or drive 
the intruder away. 

We are now in this Korean war, learning 
the truth of that saying. The North Koreans 
are fighting with a vengeance and utter dis¬ 
regard of life, which points to the problem of 
the stranger who has come in to settle dif¬ 
ferences. We are ‘earning that to carry on a 
war 7,000 miles away, is a task more devas¬ 
tating to us than it is to the enemy we are 
trying to discipline, who is fighting on his 
own ground. 

This Korean war points to a phase of our 
national procedure which is dangerous, to say 
the least—a direct violation of our Federal 
Constitution, which contains the following 
paragraph, one of the powers granted to Con¬ 
gress, viz: “To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con¬ 
cerning captures on land and water.” 

The framers of our Constitution, profound 
students of government, possessed the knowl¬ 
edge that in foreign lands high officials and 
military men had the say of when the na¬ 
tion should go to war. People had no say in 
this important step. Bealizing this, our 
founding fathers caused to be inserted in our 
basic law the words I have quoted, placing 
the power to go to war solely in Congress— 
the representatives of the people. 

This provision of our Constitution has been 
observed, beginning with the declaration of 
War of 1812, and since, until this Korean 
war. Yes, 1 know they say it was “police 
action” by the United Nations. Who ordered 
General MacArthur to send troops pronto 
from Japan to Korea? Not the United 
Nations, I am sure. If they did they have 
more control of us than they have of other 
members of the UN, in that to all others 
they sent out word that the North Koreans 
had invaded South Korea, and a mild re¬ 
quest for all to come in and help. 

Congress was in session; the matter could 
have been laid before Congress and had con¬ 
sideration there immediately. But Congress 
was bypassed and some Washington authority 
ordered MacArthur to take the steps he did. 

I have often, during the summer and fall, 
as the war and its problems developed for us, 
pondered what Congress would have done 
with this foreign potato if President Truman 
had submitted it to that body. I realize that 
it is useless to be figuring on that now, but 
I have some doubt if Congress would have 
approved of our going in and shouldering the 
full responsibility, as we have and are doing. 
Especially so, as not only some of our high 
officials but Members of Congress had ex¬ 


pressed doubts about our attempting to de¬ 
fend Korea. But that body was not given 
the opportunity to determine this question. 
All that Congress has been asked about the 
matter is to appropriate the money with 
which to meet the extraordinary cost of the 
war. 

The plain unvarnished facts are that we 
have now been in a costly war in Korea for 
more than 5 months, without any declaration 
of war by Congress, notwithstanding the spe¬ 
cific provision of the Constitution which I 
have quoted. 

Regardless of what Congress would have 
done with this if submitted to it, the step 
taken is a dangerous one to our welfare and 
security. 

For the last 18 years, the practice has 
arisen whereby the executive branch of our 
Government finds ways in which to bypass 
our basic law, thereby setting at naught the 
provision written therein by our wise and 
learned founders who sought to safeguard 
future generations from rule by a “clique of 
self-centered officers” who may be entrusted 
with power. 

Going to war is the most serious step a 
people can take; a step that should never be 
taken until our legislative branch of the 
Government has had the opportunity to 
consider and determine whether the exigen¬ 
cies are such as to justify such a drastic and 
dangerous step. The word “dangerous” is a 
mild designation, for it has been said that 
war is the “cancer” upon civilization. With 
the present destructive instruments of war, 
that is just what it is; and it is my belief 
that no nation can engage in a full-scale war 
7,000 miles from home and escape the 
dire consequences of an economic collapse 
in the homeland. We hear frequent refer¬ 
ence from high officials for “maintaining 
military strength” but nothing about our 
financial stability. Recently James Byrnes, 
the well-known statesman of South Carolina, 
said on this subject, “Our first defense is a 
solvent American economy.” Those are 
words our official» charged with responsibility 
should ponder seriously. 

In other ways our executive officials are 
bypassing Congress. Only recently a dele¬ 
gation from France came here seeking aid 
for France to maintain its colonial rule over 
the French Indochinese. When they went 
home they had the promise of $6,000,000,000, 
if necessary. Bo far as I know, this was never 
submitted to Congress. Later that body will 
be asked to appropriate the money. The 
question of aid to France is for our participa¬ 
tion in a French Indochinese war; definitely 
one for Congress to determine before any 
commitment is made. If this practice con¬ 
tinues, we will soon have here the centralized 
government we decry abroad and which we 
are expending ourselves to suppress. Let us 
hope the incoming Congress, the Eighty- 
second, will have heard enough during their 
vacation on the home front; observed the 
trend in the recent election, to the extent 
that it will retrieve its constitutional func¬ 
tions, and display a degree of independence 
that will say to the White House and other 
branches of the executive department, that 
it will not tolerate any further invasion of 
its field. That commitments of huge sums 
for foreign purposes will not be approved 
simply because a promise has been made. 
That such will only be approved, if meri¬ 
torious, regardless of commitments made 
by high officials without authority from 
Congress. It is time Congress begins to 
function in its own right; break the White 
House influence and exercise independence 
on Capitol Hill. 

We are now engaged in a costly war; one 
which If continued may break us financially. 
But our officials seem to be sailing along 
with an utter disregard of consequences. As 


for instance, President Truman, last winter, 
before we were in this war, submitted what 
he termed his point 4 program, which has 
for Its purpose raising the standing of living 
in all backward nations. That of course 
may take m the entire world, in that we hold 
to the belief that no people have the stand¬ 
ard of living that we enjoy. Congress very 
generously appropriated the sum of $34,- 
500,000 to inaugurate this program. 

A few days ago the President appointed 
Mr. Henry G. Bennett, of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, to set in motion this program Now 
that this costly war is on, would it not seem 
sensible to forget about this standard of liv¬ 
ing for people m all other parts of the world 
and think of our own situation^ Who will 
help raise our standard when we find our¬ 
selves in the whirlpool of insolvency, toward 
which we are, with indifierence, floating? 
Ere long Mr Bennett will have a staff of 
helpers numbered m thousands, traveling 
about the world, telling people in other lands 
how many bathtubs they must have; how to 
mix and bake their bread, and so forth. Have 
we not learned by this time that foreigners 
do not want our advice nor our standard of 
living? They are living their life as they 
want it; have done so for a thousand years 
or more. All they want of us is our money 
and, if we are so anxious to get nd of same, 
the foreigners will he pleased if we will send 
same to them, minus the advice. They will 
be happy with that arrangement, but in¬ 
censed at us for presuming to tell them how 
to live. 

As I have been attempting to keep in 
touch with the many involvements and com¬ 
plications that are befalling us, I have come 
to the conclusion we as a people have one 
pronounced weakness, great as we are. It 
IS this, we never seem big enough or coura¬ 
geous enough to admit a mistake That is 
especially true of our officials in charge of 
our foreign affairs. Perhaps, when our Pres¬ 
ident submitted his point 4 program, it may 
have seemed to have some merit. But, now 
with the war, which will absorb every nickel 
and dime we can spare, it seems prudence 
would suggest that this is no time to try 
to expend our dwindling resources in an ef¬ 
fort to change the mode of life of some near 
2,000,000,000 people; let this point 4 sleep un¬ 
til some more favorable time. But no, hav¬ 
ing once proposed same it must be carried 
out regardless of changed conditions. To do 
otherwise might be construed as a mistake in 
the first place. 

Similar analysis can be applied to the 
much advertised Marshall plan, which in my 
opinion has primarily made many foreign 
people dependent upon us. But whatever 
may have been the necessity for its inaugura¬ 
tion in the first place, that necessity has 
been overcome by the war and the money 
we are spending abroad for war supplies at a 
high price. Foreign people are making 
money from us on account of the war. This 
is evidenced by the fact that we are losing in 
adverse trade balances near a billion and a 
half dollars, in gold, each year. But no, 
having proposed this plan, it must go on, 
regardless of what becomes of us here at 
home. You will recall that Mr. Paul Hoff¬ 
man, in what I believe was his last appear¬ 
ance before a congressional committee, on 
this Marshall-plan help, in response to a 
question, said, in his opinion it must be 
continued for an indefinite number of years. 
He should have added, “Just so long as we 
are gullible enough to continue to shell out; 
Europeans will never say quit.” 

Our foreign involvements are more serious 
than any before. The Korean war took a 
surprising adverse turn, pointing to the fact 
we are fighting on unknown terrain, against 
forces well organized who resort to tricks and. 
ways unknown to us. We have considered 
our adversaries stupid; have said so pub- 
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licly. Time we come down to earth and 
realize we are fighting forces that if they 
cannot lich us on the field of action, can 
exhaust us lu manpower as well as economi¬ 
cally. Then what shall we have gained; who 
in all the lands of the world will help Uncle 
Sam? None, and what is more, many are 
now chuckling at the predicament we find 
ourselves in Better try some sane and level 
diplomacy; blufi and display of arms do not 
seem to get us anywhere. 

In the meantime, may we all offer fervent 
pras’^ers for our bewildered, fearless forces, 
who have been surrounded in an unknown 
land, by fighters that spring up, in front, 
rear, and both sides, in numbers they cannot 
stop. It IS a tragic fate that has befallen 
our soldiers, because of stupidity or lack of 
knowledge on the part of our swivel-chair 
leaders. 


Address of Hon. William M. Boyle, Jr, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un^ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include herewith an ad¬ 
dress by the Honorable William M. 
Boyle, Jr., chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, delivered at the 
national committee dinner in New York 
City on December 12, 1950: 

We are meeting tonight at a serious and 
solemn hour. At this moment our Armed 
Forces with the forces of other countries of 
the United Nations are fighting heroically. 

Because the security of our Nation Is at 
stake we do not meet solely as partisan 
members of a political party. Instead we 
gather together as Americans to Join hands 
with all other Americans to pray—^to work— 
to fight for the security of our country. 

Your meeting In this spirit of patriotism 
and unity is a tribute to the leader of the 
Democratic Party, our great President, 
Harry S. Truman. 

He has the courage, determination, and 
the will to confront the dangerous forces 
that would seek to destroy us. I know that 
all patriotic Americans, regardless of politic 
cal affiliations, will Join together to coop¬ 
erate with him. 

The Congress and the President need con¬ 
tinuous and outspoken support from all 
loyal Americans for the steps which must 
be taken. 

The danger to our security has been grow¬ 
ing increasingly clear as the enemies of free¬ 
dom drive relentlessly on. 

Thus we gather, not to celebrate, not to 
achieve political alms, not as representa¬ 
tives of any partisan group, but as Ameri¬ 
cans who are concerned about the problems 
which confront our Nation and the world. 

I know the feelings with which thousands 
of families, In every part of the country, 
have waited for news of their loved ones. 
They have been fighting to win for us the 
right to live In security and peace. 

I, too, know these feelings. 

We must all be worthy of the sacrifices 
that are being made for us'. We are worthy 
when we stick to our Jobs. We are worthy 
when our farmers, working men and women, 
In fact, every citizen, puts in the productive 
energy which has made the United States 
the greatest Nation in history. 


Today, civilization wavers between a bet¬ 
ter life than we have ever known, or a world 
of total slavery. As we stand at this cross¬ 
road let us realize that the battle for the 
survival of democracy will not of itself be 
resolved. This struggle for the world, now 
being waged, is a contest to the finish, be¬ 
cause the triumph of brutal aggression 
would spell the doom of freedom. 

In this battle for life, let’s look up with 
confidence to what we have, and to our ca¬ 
pacity for engineering the triumph of good 
over evil. 

Not many decades back the founders of 
this Nation reached above the rule of tyranny 
and with divine guidance brought down a 
segment of that power from above—and gave 
to man the power to rule himself. 

They gave vitality to the thoughts of phi¬ 
losophers and statesmen. They launched de¬ 
mocracy—^by instituting a government which 
derived its right from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. In so doing we recognized that man— 
the individual man—^was first, and that the 
state existed but to protect his rights. We 
openly acknowledged that man was greater 
than the state—^because the state has no 
immortal soul. 

This is the hour m which we proudly point 
to our heritage as Americans. Those who 
pioneered this great Nation were ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice for the good of 
the Nation and its people. In the same way, 
we in our generation must meet whatever de¬ 
mands are made upon us for the sake of our 
country. 

No sacrifice will be too great for patriotic 
citizens to make for the security of the Na¬ 
tion, When the security of this Nation is at 
stake, there is no time for partisan politics. 

Patriotism must come before politics and 
before profits. 

The hour has passed when men may think 
in terms of pettiness. Selfishness, envy, and 
greed must not be a part of the thinking of 
mankind if we are to save America, preserve 
our freedom, and give hope to a staggering 
world. 

Now, more than at any time in the past, 
the need is for steady nerves—^for resolute 
purpose, for calmness of Judgment and firm¬ 
ness of action. Above all, we need a single- 
minded unity in our determination to pre¬ 
serve our national integrity and our way of 
life against any attack. 

Certainly we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disunity. 
Those individuals who seek to sow distrust 
and to divide us should feel the full weight 
of public condemnation. 

I can no longer refrain from plain speak¬ 
ing about the small group whose words are 
aimed to divide our country in time of peril. 
I believe the people of this country will rise 
up in wrath against these narrow selfish men 
who put partisan advantage ahead of the 
safety of their country. 

While politics in a partisan sense is out- 
politics in the highest meaning of patriotism 
and service to mankind should be continued 
and advanced. 

The Democratic Party will hold intact the 
progress we have made for the benefit of the 
farmers, workers, business and professional 
men and women, and for all the people of 
this country. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people as it has been since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, and as it has 
advanced under the stirring leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman, But, in so doing, the Demo¬ 
cratic Party will cooperate with all Ameri¬ 
cans for the good of the country. 

Let no one outside of the United States be 
misled by the clamor of our election cam¬ 
paigns into thinking that Americans are so 
divided that they cannot unite for the secu¬ 
rity of our Nation. 


When the votes are counted, both sides. 
Democrats and Republicans, take their gains 
and. losses in accordance with the will of 
the majority of the people. 

Totalitarian dictators, who make a farce 
of elections by forcing their subjected people 
to vote as they are told, find it difficult to 
understand how free people may vote against 
a man and yet. when he is elected, support 
him. These dictators miss the whole point 
of democracy. They underestimate the hid¬ 
den wells of strength that feed life and cour¬ 
age to our people. 

I believe each of our two great parties has 
an important part to play in maintaining 
our free way of life in these times. 

That is why I intend to stick to my job 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

I intend to do the best I can to help make 
sure that democracy works at home while 
the free world looks to the United States to 
help bring victory and peace. 

The fundamental issue of the moment, the 
fight between freedom and Communist slav¬ 
ery, is part of the continuous progress in the 
government of men. In this fight, our coun¬ 
try—^by the grace of God—stands a free, 
prosperous, and strong Nation. 

This is an hour in which men with firm 
convictions renew their belief in the demo¬ 
cratic way of life—indeed, in their faith in 
Almighty God, The faith of our fathers 
must be found in our hearts, in our mmds 
and souls, as we stand steadfast today in 
support of our leaders. 

As America has no desire for one inch of 
territory—as we fight to preserve the de¬ 
cency of mankind and the freedom of the 
world—so, we who are a part of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party have no desire for partisan po¬ 
litical advantage, as we join hands with loyal 
Republicans to give to America its greatest 
strength. 

If we will stand as loyal Americans, wa 
can survive the terrific ordeal which faces 
us. And, when the clouds of the crisis 
have cleared away, we will continue to have 
the right and privilege of perpetuating a 
government which will be the servant of 
the people. That is made possible by our 
traditional two-party system. 

We realize that no nation ever had greater 
responsibility for the future of the world. 
American democracy is the hope of the world. 
If the light of freedom were to be extin¬ 
guished here, future generations would know 
only slavery. Accordingly, as the responsi¬ 
bility of world leadership Is ours, let us, 
Americans, all Americans, go forward with 
unity of purpose. 

Let us not leave to the future a task which 
we ourselves must face. If we are to accom¬ 
plish this end it cannot be done by mere 
feeble words or petty bickering. It cannot 
be won by indifference. It cannot be achieved 
by delegating the task to someone else. 

It can only be gained by constant, posi¬ 
tive, individual action on the part of each 
of us, working together. 

Without this approach we struggle in 
vain, because the strength of policy, the 
power of Government itself, is only as strong 
or as weak as you and I make it. 

This year Is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the election of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson as President of the United States. As 
Democrats we can take justifiable pride in 
the fact that he founded the Democratic 
Party. We can take pride in keeping our 
party strong and vigorous. We can be prodd 
of the Democratic program for the benefit 
of all the people of America. 

America will win through this period of 
dang^. I pray God that the day will soon 
come when the blessings pf peace and pros¬ 
perity will be made secure to every person 
in this land, and when the bountiful pro¬ 
duction of all the great industries of the 
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world will be fully available for tbe peaceful 
advancement of mankind instead of for de¬ 
struction. 

These are our objectives. I ask all Amer¬ 
icans to join with us tonight in the spirit 
of the words of Thomas JeSerson: “Let us 
unite with one heart and one mind.'* 


Ohio Vote Law Needs Clarification 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OP 

HON. WALTER B. HUBER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IBj 1950 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
extreme privilege to join this august 
body in a time of great national emer¬ 
gency. And to have shared in the de¬ 
liberations and decisions which enabled 
American arms to emerge victorious in 
World War II has been a matter of great 
personal satisfaction. 

Because it now appears that my serv¬ 
ice on behalf of the Fourteenth Ohio 
Congressional District may be temporar¬ 
ily interrupted by the irregularities be¬ 
clouding a clear-cut decision in that dis¬ 
trict’s 1950 elections, I take occasion to¬ 
day to express my deep regret that such 
an interruption should occur when this 
Nation is faced with crisis of even great¬ 
er urgency. 

I express the belief that this cessation 
of service will be only temporary and of 
short duration, for the issue has yet to 
be determined. The election in the 
Fourteenth Ohio district is under con¬ 
test. And before a final determination 
has been made, thorough and exhaustive 
investigation of the irregularities claimed 
Will have been concluded by two com¬ 
mittees of this House. 

The contest in my district is based upon 
patently illegal procedures on the part 
of several county election boards and the 
secretary of state of Ohio in ignoring the 
clear mandate of the Ohio Constitution 
on the eauitable rotation of the names 
of candidates on an election ballot. 

Attention of the House committees 
was brought to bear on these irregulari¬ 
ties because of the contention of the Ohio 
State Supreme Court that it does not 
have jurisdiction, even in the face of a 
clear-cut violation of the State consti¬ 
tution, because the contest relates to the 
election of a Member of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Studies of several competent and na¬ 
tionally known election analysts show 
plainly that the positional disadvantage 
suffered by this contestant had an im¬ 
portant bearing on the outcome of voting 
in the Fourteenth Ohio District, 

My confidence that I shall soon return 
to your midst is based upon the spirit of 
fair play so dear to the heart of every, 
American and my confidence that the 
citizens of my district will want to see 
their representative to this body selected 
on a fair and equitable basis in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of the game. 


I am inserting in the Record at this 
point several newspaper items that 
explain the illegal rotation of bal¬ 
lots that occurred in the Fourteenth 
Congressional District: 

[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of December 
8, 1950] 

Ohio Vote Law Needs Clarification 
(By Clem Thompson) 

Washington —^A strange flaw in the work¬ 
ings of the Massachusetts ballot in Ohio has 
just been revealed by the defeat of Repre¬ 
sentative Walter B. Huber, Akron Democrat, 
and his protest of the election. Certainly, as 
the Akron Beacon-Journal has pointed out, 
It calls for clarification of procedure by the 
Ohio Legislature. Worse than that It ap¬ 
pears to this correspondent, after careful 
study of the figures, that Representative 
Hueeb was defeated and William H. Ayres, 
Republican, was elected only because of the 
flaw in the use of the ballot. 

It arose this way: The new constitutional 
amendment adopting the Massachusetts bal¬ 
lot for Ohio, provided for rotation of the 
names of candidates for an office on the 
ballot. It declared that each should be at 
the top of this group “substantially an equal 
number of times." 

But suppose you have eight men running 
for State representatives and three for Con¬ 
gress, as was the case in Summit County. 
When you print your ballots, how do you 
rotate the names of each office? They took 
the matter to Ohio’s secretary of state, 
Charles P. Sweeney 

Mr. Sweeney searched the law and came 
upon Ohio 4785-80 dealing with primary elec¬ 
tions, This provided that the number of 
ballots to be printed should be divided by 
the largest number of candidates for any one 
office and that the quotient would be the 
number of ballots printed m each series. 

Ta^^e it this way. Summit County was to 
use 600 books of ballots. It had eight candi¬ 
dates for State representative. Divide 600 
by 8 and your quotient is 75. 

That means that on your first series of 75 
ballots Candidate A (for State representa¬ 
tive) would be at the top of the list for that 
office. On the next series he would go to 
the bottom. Candidate B would move up 
to the top, and so on. Each of the eight 
would be at the top an equal number of 
times. 

But what about the three running for 
Congress? Well, every time they stopped the 
press to change the list for State representa¬ 
tive, they also changed the candidates for 
Congress 

They made eight different press runs on 
the ballot, as we saw above. But you can't 
divide three into eight and come out even. 
So in Summit County one candidate for 
Congress was at the top three times, another 
was at the top three times. What difference 
did that make? You will see. 

Lorain County, in the same congressional 
district, has voting machines. It would have 
been easy to rotate all candidates evenly. 
But Lorain followed the same system at Sum¬ 
mit. It worked out even worse. Lorain’s 
largest number of candidates for any office 
was four. Its machines, therefore, were set 
up in four series—a different candidate for 
State representative at t^ie top for each 
series. 

Again you cannot divide three into four 
and come out even. So one candidate for 
Congress was at the top twice out of every 
four machines This was Ayres. Another 
was there once, Robert G. Brenneman, Inde¬ 
pendent. The third was also there once, 
Huber. 

Because Lorain County has voting ma¬ 
chines, figures are available there to show 


how each candidate ran when in each posi¬ 
tion. Presumably the same effects were felt 
in the other three counties of the congres¬ 
sional district, where paper ballots were used. 

Keep in mind that in the race for Con¬ 
gressman Ayres was at the top 74 times m 
Lorain County, second 37 times, third 37 
times, Huber was the top 3/ times, second 
37 times, and third 74 times. 

An independent, Robert Brenneman, vir¬ 
tually unknown, v/as at the top 37 times, 
second 74 times, third 37 times We’ll ignore 
him from now on except to point out that 
when he was at the top he got an average of 
31 votes; when he was at the bottom, he got 
an average of 4 He illustrates that posi¬ 
tion plainly drew votes. 

Strangely, however, both Huber and 
Ayres ran better when their names were 
second on the list than when first. Only 
third place apparently was costly. 

When listed first, Ayers got an average of 
148 votes; when second, 156 votes; when 
third, 92, 

Huber got, when first, 126; when second, 
137; first, 73. 

Now each of them should have been in 
each position 49 times. Suppose we shift 
them about to come out that way. Here, 
admittedly, we run into speculation. We 
presume, for instance, that if you take a 
man out of top position and put him m third, 
he will then get the vote which he actually 
averaged when in third position. 

At the election Ayers was actually in first 
position 74 times. To cut him down to 49, 
we shift him from first to second 12 times 
and from first to third 12 times. 

On a shift, first to second, he gains 8 votes 
to the precinct or 96 On the shift, first to 
third, he loses 672. His net loss is 576. 

Leave Huber last 49 times. Shift him to 
second 12 times. He gains 768 votes. Shift 
him to first 12 times. He gains another 636 
votes. His net gain is 1,404 votes. 

Ayres’ loss and Huber’s gam, added, total 
1,980. Huber lost the election by 1,921 votes. 
Presumably, then, if each candidate had been 
in each place an equal number of times, 
Huber would have won by 59 votes. 

And that adjustment is for Lorain County 
alone. Presumably it should be made for 
the other three counties also. 

Huber protested to Ohio's Secretary of 
State against certifying the election of 
Ayers, on grounds the election was Illegal 
because candidates’ names did not head the 
list in substantially an equal number of 
times His protest, however, was Ignored and 
Ayres' certificate filed here with the Clerk 
of the House Monday. 

Huber has said he will protest to the House 
against the seating of Ayers, a process that 
requires 7 or 8 months, at least, for adjudi¬ 
cation. The last unseating was in a New 
Hampshire election in 1939, or grounds of 
error in the count. 

Whatever the result of the protest, It seems 
clear that Ohio had better clarify its law. 

[From the Akron Beacon-Journal of 
November 22, 1950 ] 

Behind the Front Page 
(By Robert H. Stopher and James S. Jackson) 
ballot 

Regardless of the outcome of Representa¬ 
tive Walter B. Huber's demand for a con¬ 
gressional investigation of the November 7 
election in the Fourteenth District, the legis¬ 
lature can be expected to plug a loophole in 
the State’s election laws which Huber's pro¬ 
test has revealed. 

Besides asking the House Committee on 
Elections to p'^'obe the Fourteenth District 
vote, the Akron Democrat has asked the sec¬ 
retary of state to order another election here 
a'^d meanwhile to hold up certification of 
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Republican William H. Ayres as Congress* 
man-elect. 

Huber’s protest is based on the Tact that in 
all four counties in the district his name 
appeared in the bottom position on the ballot 
oftener than it was at the top. 

Instructions from the secretary of state 
were followed by boards of elections and 
ballot printers in all four counties (An in¬ 
teresting coincidence, by the way, is the fact 
that the ballots for Summit and Portage 
Counties were printed by Craftsman Press, 
a company in wdiich Democratic Chairman 
Clarence E Motz has an interest.) 

Tlie instiuctions were based on the sec¬ 
tion of Ohio law (4785--80) which prescribes 
the method of rotating candidates’ names on 
the ballot in a primary election. This sec¬ 
tion says: 

“The names of candidates on all such pri- 
mai'y ballots shall be printed in rotation. 
The whole number of ballots to be printed 
shall be divided by the greatest number of 
persons whose names have betn duly pre¬ 
sented for any office and not withdrawn, and 
the quotient shall be the number of ballots 
in each series of ballots to be printed as 
follows: 

“The names of candidates shall be ar¬ 
ranged in alphabetical order and the first 
series of ballots printed; then the first name 
shall be placed last and the next series 
printed, so shall the process be repeated until 
each name shall have been printed first. 

“The ballots shall then be combined in 
tablets by collecting one from each series of 
ballots in regular order, and so repeating, 
so that no two of the same order of names 
shall be together,” 

HOW IT WORKED 

In Summit County, the whole number of 
(books of) ballots to be printed was 600* 

The greatest number of persons whose 
names had been presented for any office was 
eight—four Republican and four Democratic 
nominees for State representative. 

Six hundred divided by 8 gave a quotient 
of 76—the number of ballots in each series 
to be printed. 

After 76 (or a multiple of 75) ballots had 
been printed, the press was stopped and the 
name of Candidate A for State representative 
was moved to the bottom of the list. At the 
same time the name of William H. Ayres 
was moved to the bottom in the Congress list. 

After 76 more ballots had been printed, 
the press again was stopped, Candidate B 
for State representative was moved to the 
bottom and at the same time the name of 
Robert G. Brenneman was moved to the bot¬ 
tom in the Congress list. 

This process was repeated until all eight 
candidates for State representative had had 
an equal number of turns at the top of the 
list. But Ayres, who started out at the top 
of the Congress list, occupied the No. 1 
position in three of the eight series—that Is, 
on three-eighths of all the ballots printed. 

Brenneman also was at the top through 
three series, but Huber, starting out at the 
bottom, was No. 1 in only two series or on 
one-fourth of the ballots. 

In Portage, Medina, and Lorain Counties— 
where the trouble was caused by the dlflftculty 
in reconciling three congressional candidates 
with four candidates for State representa¬ 
tive—the disadvantage to Huber was greater. 
In those counties his name was at the top of 
the list one time out of four, In the middle 
once, and at the bottom twice. Ayres was 
at the top twice, in the middle once, and at 
the bottom once. 

’ constitution 

The new conatitutlonal amendment pro¬ 
viding for the Massachusetts ballot says can¬ 
didates names shall be rotated so that each 
appears in every position ‘'substantially an 
equal number of times,” 


However, the secretary of state chose to 
base his instructions to election boards on 
the more specific statute which governs pri¬ 
mary elections. 

Whether Huber wins or loses on his pro¬ 
test, the new legislature is likely to revise 
the law to prevent future arguments about 
rotation. 

It may be necessary—^in order to have 
names rotated evenly in all contests—^to put 
ballots through the printing press twice, 
maybe three times This, a printer estimates, 
would increase the cost of ballots by at least 
25 percent 

Note— special congressional election— 
in the event Huber succeeds in invalidating 
Ayres’ victory—would cost between $60,000 
and $70,000. 


Official vote count 

Sum¬ 

mit 

! 

Loiam 

Portage 

Medina 

(coun¬ 

ty) 

Ayres, William H-.„ 
Bionneiman, Hobert G.. 
Huber, Walter B. 

62,283 
3,142 
71,663 

20,343 
2,971 
15,138 

10,721 
622 
9,808 

9,521 
511 
4,338 


Johnny Moore, Colington, Saw First Flight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Becember 18,1950 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
article by Aycock Brown: 

Johnny Moore, Colington. Saw First Flight 
(By Aycock Brown) 

The 17-year-old muskrat trapper who just 
happened to stop by Kill Devil Hill on the 
morning of December 17, 1903, while return¬ 
ing from the shore of the nearby fresh ponds, 
was amazed at the story Wilbur Wright told 
him. 

In the Wright brothers’ camp was a well- 
supplied kitchen. In it was a box filled 
with eggs. Seeing so many eggs put a ques¬ 
tioning look on the youth’s face. Pointing 
to a couple of chickens scratching in the 
sand near the kitchen door, Wilbur report¬ 
edly said: 

“See that little black hen out there? She 
lays six eggs every day. That is why we 
have such a good supply of them.” 

Then Wilbur returned to a queer-looking 
object on a single track nearby where his 
brother Orville was doing some last-minute 
inspection before they started the engine 
which started the propellers to spinning. 
In the meantime, some men from the life¬ 
saving station over on the beach had arrived. 
One of them was standing near a camera 
which the 17-year-old boy had noticed one 
of the flying-machine men had set up a 
few moments previously. 

As the engine on the plane Increased, one 
of the men (OrviUo) climbed aboard and 
lay flat on his stomach and the engine in¬ 
creased more. There was a man at either 
end of the machine's wings. A third person 
cut a line which had the thing anchored and 
it moved down lihe one track rail increasing 
speed as it went. As It neared the end of 
the rail the thing left the ground and for 12 
seconds it was in the air—^not very far from 
the ground, but in the air. 

Johnny Moore, that was the 17-y6ar-old 
hoy’s name, had seen these same two men 
on several occasions, especially the previ¬ 
ous year, flying their giant kites, some of 


which he had been told were large enough 
to haul a person into the air. But on that 
December morning, 47 years ago come next 
Sunday, the contraption that Johnny Moore 
watched with great interest was not a kite, 
it was a glider with propellers something like 
the propellers of the new fangled gas boats 
he had seen And the thing took off under 
Its own power. 

If Johnny Moore was amazed at the story 
about the hen which laid six eggs daily, he 
was even more surprised, and so were the 
shouting men, that the flying machine had 
taken off under its own power. It was when 
the little group of men gathered happily 
together after the first take-off that Johnny 
Moore is credited with saying, “Danged if she 
haiii’t fiew.” 

Today, 47 years later come Sunday, Johnny 
Moore, only living witness of that first flight, 
will be a guest of honor at the annual first 
flight celebration which MaJ. A1 "Williams 
has arranged for Sunday morning at the great 
Wright Memorial atop Kill Devil Hill. Later 
Johnny Moore and his wife, Chloe, who live 
on nearby Colington Island—will be guests 
at the annual first flight anniversary banquet 
in the Carolinian Hotel dining room. 


My America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, a column by 
Harry Boyd, entitled ‘'My America,’* ap¬ 
pears every day in the Greenville (Mich.) 
Daily News. Mr. Boyd’s comments for 
December 12, in my estimation reflect 
the views of many citizens throughout 
the Nation, and for the bentfit of those 
who have not seen this column and the 
observations contained therein before, I 
include it as a part of my remarks: 

My America 
(By Harry Boyd) 

Much as it may irritate the tender hides 
of the Achesons and their chronically out¬ 
raged champions, I look for the next session 
of Congress to be the reexaminingest setto 
that has been staged on Capitol Hill since 
the boys first voted themselves pensions. 

Personally I think a little earnest national 
introspection will be good for our souls. 

The stimulus for it, of course, came oxit of 
the November election results. 

Analysts with more woman’s intuition 
than I’ve got have read all sorts of meanings 
into those results. Some say the voters 
plumped for a more isolationist foreign 
policy. Some say they were demanding a 
more belligerent foreign policy. 

For my part, I don’t know what the voters 
were clamoring for. Except one. I have 
a pretty good idea of what my vote was in¬ 
tended to mean, so far as foreign policy is 
concerned. 

I wasn’t insisting that we pull out of 
the international political melee^ I wasn’t 
urgent that we get into it with all 4 feet and 
raise more of a rumpus. 

Mainly I was suggesting that somebody 
undertake to find out what we’re trying to 
do in there. 

After that’s cleared up, maybe how we 
ought to go about doing it will be more 
obvious than it has been up to date. 
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I freely grant that the seventh inning 
is a little late to be pausing to apprise our¬ 
selves of the object of the game. But better 
late than never, I always say. 

The seeming inconsistency of the maneu¬ 
vers of the last year has me punch-drunk. 
We cuss Stalin, play footsie with Tito, snub 
Franco, coddle Mao Tse-tung, soft soap 
Nehru, scold Attlee, and scuttle Chiang. 

We break our backs to gam yardage in 
Europe and we give it away in Asia. 

We ship stuff to Korea to shoot at the 
Reds and ship stuff to Russia for the Reds to 
shoot at us. 

We send foreign nations money to build 
the set-up they want and reformers to per¬ 
suade them to want something else. 

We blow hot; we blow cold; we blow luke¬ 
warm, When otherwise unoccupied, we just 
blow. 

What rd like to know is what goes on 
here. Are we embarked on a program of 
national defense or world evangelism or 
what? 

It makes a difference in how we should 
dress for it. 

I have an uneasy feeling that instead of 
just trying to get along with other nations 
without getting hurt we are trying to make 
them over. And that strikes me as biting 
off a mighty big piece to chew. 

I have misgivings about sending washed- 
up New Dealers overseas to bribe the Greeks 
and other nations to go in for new dealism. 

I question whether we can put over abroad 
social reforms we still aren*t sure we haven’t 
bungled at home. 

And it’s debatable whether taking a closer 
look at all these scattergun enterprises 
should be called reexamination. The record 
isn’t clear that they were ever examined in 
the first place. 


Let’s Put First Things First 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, what our 
Nation needs most today is national 
unity—no individual or group of indi¬ 
viduals should place personal—or party 
aggrandizement above national welfare. 
My thoughts on this matter are best 
expressed by an editorial under the cap¬ 
tion '‘Let’s put first things first,” which 
appeared in the Clarksburg News, 
Clarksburg, W, Va., editor, Mr. H. G. 
Rhawn, on December 14, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
above-mentioned editorial: 

Let’s Put First Things First 

From the President of the United States 
right down to Mr. Average Citizen, the time 
has come, it seems to us, to put first things 
first. Nothing m the frightful picture of 
world affairs fs quite so disheartening as the 
lack of unity among our people. 

So many people, both among the leaders 
in government and those in private life, 
seem to be pulling not only in opposite di¬ 
rections, but in all directions. Our Presi¬ 
dent has caused himself to be lampooned by 
what are his too human, too outspoken out¬ 
bursts. His firm conviction and the solemn 
resolve of all our people to stand unflinch¬ 
ingly against Russian aggression is the is¬ 


sue which comes first. In that aim and ob¬ 
jective we must all unite quickly. 

Today there are too many discordant, 
petty, and carping notes, too many who cre¬ 
ate their own realities out of second-hand 
knowledge and urge their own course of ac¬ 
tion. Hurl your war of words at Stalin, not 
at American leaders. He is the enemy, not 
Acheson, not Truman, not MacArthur, not 
McCarthy, not Johnson, not Marshall. Let’s 
back our leaders. That will be putting first 
things first in a grave crisis. 


President Gordon Gray’s Inaugural 
Address 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following inaugural 
address of President Gordon Gray, of 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina, which was delivered in the 
coliseum of North Carolina State Col¬ 
lege in Raleigh. N. C., at noon Tuesday, 
October 10, at final exercises of the 3-day 
program. Exercises were held Sunday 
at Woman’s College at Greensboro, and 
Monday at the University at Chapel Hill. 
The address is as follows: 

Unfortunately the management of our Na¬ 
tion and the conduct of our affairs today 
cannot be dictated by traditional forms and 
procedures. Some of the easy protections of 
the past afforded by geography principally 
are not now with us. 

It seems evident that no longer can an in¬ 
stitution of learning have truly cloistered 
halls. Nor can there be any such thing as an 
isolated village. 

The mechanical genius of man has been 
able so to compress time and shrink space 
that we find ourselves all world citizens. The 
Inhabitants of the State of North Carolina 
from Manteo to Murphy might easily, except 
for the convenience of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, be domiciled with United Nations at 
Lake Success Insofar as the impact of world 
events on their lives is concerned. 

Any meaningful reference to the world at 
this moment in history must be a reference 
to what we know as the free world, for, in¬ 
deed, there are two worlds living physically 
if not peacefully side by side. 

This is the principal fact of life which un¬ 
happily must serve as the backdrop for all of 
our living, planning, hoping, praying. 

It is vital that we as North Carolinians and 
as Americans have an awareness of our na¬ 
tional obligations, capacities, and commit¬ 
ments, as well as those on the State and local 
level. Our country now has by reason of cir¬ 
cumstance attained a position of world lead¬ 
ership which expresses itself in military, eco¬ 
nomic, political, spiritual, and psychological 
terms. This necessity to assume leadership 
arises not only out of our great physical and 
human resources but from the illimitable 
reserves of our spirit as a people and from 
our growing democratic institutions and 
forms and from our own peculiar cultures. 

While we recognize that our Institutions 
and cultures have made us great, we do not 
seek to force them upon any other people of 
the earth; yet they continue to serve as the 
basis for courage and determination of the 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 


We must preserve them as the hope of the 
free world. 

We must continue to accept the responsi¬ 
bilities of leadership, which means that we 
must be strong economically. We must 
maintain an adequate military posture and 
assist our friends m building up their mili¬ 
tary strength in an effort to deter aggression 
and avoid the immeasurable consequences 
of a world war III. Our diplomatic leader¬ 
ship must be sound and just and our eco¬ 
nomic statesmanship enlightened. 

We must communicate to the free people 
of the world and to those who aspire to be¬ 
come free the meaning of the democratic 
dream; we must make clear that it is our 
desire that the democratic dream be not 
just an idea, but a way of life. 

This leadership must be firm and yet must 
be sensible. We should at all times appraise 
our commitments and assess them against 
our capabilities, for to overcommit would 
present the tragedy of weakness born of at¬ 
tempting to share our strength. 

Americans and southerners and North 
Carolinians must understand these things. 

For the reason that the world as we know 
it is divided against itself, it is vital that 
the elements of the free half of the world 
move toward the basis of mutual trust and 
help. We must understand one another, 
but we must also interpret the meaning of 
the kind of world in which we find our¬ 
selves. 

Other generations have faced other threats 
from totalitarianism of various sorts. The 
crucial fact of our time is that there are now 
two worlds—one dominated by communism 
and the other led by the spirit of freedom. 

There should no longer be any question 
in the minds of any of those who believe in 
the dignity of the individual and in what 
we know as freedom that communism is an 
enemy of both. Indeed, it should be clear 
to those with open minds that communism 
is committed to the denial of both, as well 
as to the extinguishment of religion except 
where expediency dictates a certain amount 
of lip service to religion. 

Recent events have indicated that, where 
subversion and Infiltration do not promise 
success in accordance with the Soviet time 
table, then there will be Soviet encourage¬ 
ment of military aggression. This proba¬ 
bility, long suspected and now proven, dem¬ 
onstrates that communism, in its self-gen¬ 
erated dynamism, considers that the aim 
justifies any means. 

It should be clear to those who accept as 
we do the essential dignity of man, the search 
for truth, freedom of inquiry, and the right 
to worship, that to encourage communism 
is to abandon these things and to embrace 
its dogma. Indeed, believers in truth and 
freedom and those who have true faith must 
enlist themselves in the cause of combating 
communism. 

There has been much talk about freedom. 
Indeed, my own use of the word has been 
prolific. May I suggest that freedom in its 
true meaning is the sense of an alternative; 
the opportunity to make a choice. 

This, of course, implies In some cases a 
right, in some cases a power, in some cases 
a privilege. But these manifestations of 
freedom must in every case be accompanied 
by an obligation, a duty or a responsibility. 

The sense of an alternative, therefore, 
must carry with it the awareness of the con¬ 
sequences of electing the alternative. This 
is our price for freedom, voluntarily paid. 

Communism discourages alternatives. The 
restraints we know as duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities are imposed by individ¬ 
uals upon themselves or by the influences of 
a free society upon its members; in the Com¬ 
munist state they assume the form of force, 
wielded by the state. 

We are in a decisive struggle for the loyal¬ 
ties and hearts of men; a struggle between 
Stalinism on the one hand, and the forces of 
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kindness and decency and humanity and 
character on the other. 

Because a university m its very nature Is 
committed to preserve what communism 
would destroy, it would seem that the very 
weight of its free influences would render 
impotent any Communists it might unwit¬ 
tingly, or otherwise, he harboring. It would 
not seem that an individual, or even a small 
group of them could harm an institution or 
endanger its reputation, because of counter¬ 
acting pressures. 

But the closed mind will not yield, and 
the Communist mind is a closed mind. And 
for the reason that, often, this insidious in¬ 
fluence does not manifest itself, the counter¬ 
acting pressures cannot come into play. 
The healthful rays of sunlight have little 
effect upon the underside of an anchored 
rock. 

Frequently academic freedom, which must 
be preserved at all costs, has been used as a 
cloak to give a sort of immunity to commu¬ 
nists and their side-car passengers. I can¬ 
not believe that firmness toward Commu¬ 
nists, prudently exercised, violates the prin¬ 
ciple of unfettered research, and the pur¬ 
suit of truth. I cannot believe that any 
university must reach into the ranks of those 
who are disloyal to American principles to 
develop a dedicated, independent faculty. 

My own position should be made very clear. 
We shall not provide asylums for those who 
would extinguish the lights of liberty. In¬ 
deed, Communists are not welcome at any 
of our three institutions. 

We shall not knowingly allow any campus 
to become a workshop, or laboratory, or 
training ground for the operations of those 
who are committed to the destruction of 
American cultures and Institutions. 

This having been said, it must be added 
that in our institutions, as should be the 
case everywhere, we shall approach the prob¬ 
lem sensibly and with restraint. We shall 
not be governed by hysteria. We shall not 
persecute the Innocent, nor malign the 
clearly misunderstood. And we shall be 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I have perhaps overdwelt on this matter. 
Communism, to the extent that it does exist 
In our institutions, is far from being our 
major,concern. Deal with it, we will. But 
we in the Consolidated University must not 
become overabsorbed with it. 


America Must Not Stumble Into War With 
Red China 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star of November 22, 19501 
America Must Not Stumble Into War With: 

Red China 

Has the American Government—the Presi¬ 
dent, members of his administration, and 
Members of Congress of both parties—-lost Its 
way in world affairs? 

Unless the Star’s editors completely mis¬ 
understand public reaction, this question la 
torturing the thoughts of moat Americans. 

Here they stand, at the brink of the most 
senseless war In all American history—^war 
against an Asiatic people with whom they 
have no real quarrel—^war in which torrents 


of American blood and mountains of treasure 
might be spent without the prospect of set¬ 
tling any meaningful issue, much less of 
gaining anything of tangible value. 

In these circumstances, which are nothing 
short of desperate, the men the country has 
elected and appointed to guide its affairs 
twitter in Washington and at Lake Success, 
Not a single voice sounds a clear “Arouse and 
beware!” to the Nation. 

In the capital, politicians of both parties 
backbite and rant over old issues, and appear 
content to let a do-nothing, lame-duck Con¬ 
gress mumble through weeks in which firm 
and timely decisions might make the differ¬ 
ence between life or death to a million young 
American men. 

The President, who a few weeks ago mini¬ 
mized the dangers of his Korean adventure 
by calling it a police action, whistles non¬ 
sense into the wind about enacting a domes¬ 
tic program in which the country, smelling 
a national disaster in Asia, has lost imme¬ 
diate interest. 

At Lake Success, God Save us, the delega¬ 
tions at a United Nations that was to remake 
the world, huddle and bleat like sheep stalked 
by wolves as they await the arrival of Chi¬ 
nese emissaries who, presumably, will say 
what ransom, what tribute America must 
pay to extricate its young men from a Com¬ 
munist deadfall. As if the initiative to save 
the situation Cwuld come from that direction! 

Can anyone point to another hour in the 
country’s history when boldness and imagi¬ 
nation were more Imperatively required, or 
when the inspiration for a dramatic stroke of 
state was so lacking? 

What the country needs, lest more and 
larger mass av/ards of purple hearts are to 
be photographed, is a recess from small- 
mindedness—an adjournment of politicking 
for the next election—a holiday from recrimi¬ 
nations over past blunders. 

This Nation must not stumble into an 
Asiatic war. 

For as many days, weeks, or months as it 
takes to break the stalemate Into which 
American policy has fallen, the country 
wants all its Government’s energies bent to 
that single purpose. 


A Message to the American People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS COTTON 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
loyal and patriotic Chinese-Americans 
in this country have suffered as a result 
of the aggression of Communist China. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement released today by 
the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association of Washington, D. C.: 

A Message to the American People 

We, the members of the Chinese Consoli¬ 
dated Benevolent Association of Washing¬ 
ton, comprised of the citizens of Chines© 
descent and Chinese Nationals in the District 
of Columbia, deeply feel it is our responsi¬ 
bility in this world crisis to respond with 
everything at our command to defend the 
democratic principles that have been up¬ 
rooted in China. We stand wholeheartedly 
behind the United States Government and 
with all the free peoples of the world as they 
engage the menace of communism. 

Since the land from whence we sprang 
has already been poisoned with despotism 
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of the most autocratic and vicious kind, 
we know full well the great danger that lies 
in the thunder clouds that surrounds us all 
and this kinship with a lost land inspires us 
to work perhaps a little harder than others 
to ward off the threat to the liberty of the 
world. 

The Communist despots who have by the 
force of arms seized control of great areas 
of China are undertaking a nefarious cam¬ 
paign to mislead the Chinese people into 
believing that their source of hope is Russia. 
We in the United States who have the good 
fortune to experience life under a true 
democracy can vouch for the sincerity of 
the United States in its long-standing friend¬ 
ship with and generosity to the Chinese 
people; we know that China must ultimately 
look to the United States, as she has in the 
past, for guidance and assistance to revive 
national spirit, to regain national honor and 
to eventually rebuild herself along the dem¬ 
ocratic principles of free government. 

The Communist engine of despotism has 
placed a gun in the back of many Chinese 
and compelled them to fight against the 
forces of the United Nations, We hope and 
pray that this condition of servility which 
is as alien to Chinese philosophy as iD is 
to American tradition will be quickly cast 
off. 

We hope that the people of the United 
States will understand that the Chinese 
would never take up arms against the Tjnited 
States; they are only coerced to do so at 
the instigation of the misguided, selfish, and 
lawless bandits who are steering the plot to 
sacrifice China to the avarice and idiocy of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
We, who hear the liberty bell ring out hope¬ 
ful tidings upon the air, have faith in Amer¬ 
ica—^faith unswerving and high, faith m the 
wisdom and the fairness of the American 
people. No pro-Communist propaganda how¬ 
ever skillful and efficient can change our firm 
belief that the preservation of democracy is 
worth our every sacrifice. 

We pledge our unqualified support and 
cooperation as Americans first and as people 
who have a profound knowledge of the real 
menace of communism and despotism. We 
make this pledge with a keen sense of hu¬ 
mility and with a fervent hope that the 
American people will understand the pecul¬ 
iar delicacy of our present position. 

The Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, 

Rev. C. C. Hung, Chairman. 

WING WoNG, Executive Secretary. 


Is This Our Last Hour? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

This is a forthright expression, and I 
believe it represents the thinking of a 
much larger segment of the American 
people than those charged with the lead¬ 
ership of the people seem ready to admit. 

The measures which are being taken 
In our effort to avert destruction are the 
uncertain, indecisive steps of leaders 
moving in a haze of disbelief. There is 
with us still the refusal to admit that 
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things are as bad as they certainly are; 
to acknowledge that the forces of com¬ 
munism are on a march which holds for 
them, at the moment, a real promise of 
complete victory. 

Full mobilization would give us our 
only chance to confound the Kremlin’s 
plan to crush the United States at the 
time the Kremlin appoints. I cannot be¬ 
lieve that the American people are not 
ready to make the necessary sacrifices. 
When shall we emerge from this never- 
never land of selective controls and wait 
and see? The Kremlin never had it so 
good. The editorial from the Evening 
Star follows: 

Is This Otm Last Hottr’ 

“Is this the hour of our Nation’s twilight, 
the last fading hour of light before an end¬ 
less night shall envelop us and all the West¬ 
ern World? That is a question which we 
still have in our power to answer. If we de¬ 
lay longer we can expect nothing hut dark¬ 
ness and defeat and desolation. If we an¬ 
swer the challenge with courage and confi¬ 
dence, and with the ability of which we are 
capable, we can, I am sure, triumph over 
our foes.” 

It was in these words that Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas summed up an address 
to the Senate this week—an address which 
deserves a great deal more attention than 
it has received. It was a talk which deserves 
attention because Senator Johnson was ad¬ 
dressing himself to the most urgent ques¬ 
tion of our time: What must we do to sur¬ 
vive? 

There are men—^men of ability and integ¬ 
rity—who advocate something less than a 
total all-out effort. General Marshall spoke 
for them when he testified on December 1 
before a House committee The Secretary 
of Defense wants a greater effort But he 
does not favor an all-out war mobilization 
at this time. He fears that if we go to total 
mobilization the Communists might then 
ease up and leave us in a difficult position. 
General Marshall is worried about the re¬ 
action of the people in that situation. He 
is concerned with the matter of cost. In 
short, he is against an all-out wartime mo¬ 
bilization until we clearly have to do it. 

Senator Johnson takes the stand that that 
time is now—that the need is clear and will 
never be clearer while we still have a chance 
to survive. 

The Texas Senator is in a position to speak 
with some authority on this question. As 
chairman of the Senate Military Prepared¬ 
ness Subcommittee, he has seen at first hand 
the hesitations, the uncertainties, the fum- 
blings of the rearmament program. And he 
has come away from that experience with 
this conviction; 'T say that the policy of %ait 
and see' must end, and it must end now. 
Por what are we waiting? What do we ex¬ 
pect to see tomorrow that we cannot see 
clearly today—or could not see (when the 
Korean war began) on June 25?” 

What Senator Johnson sees is this * 

“First, we are at war. We are at war not 
merely with Communist China, but with all 
the' military strength and both the physical 
and human resources behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. We have been at war for 6 months. 
We may well be at war for 10 or 20 years 
more. 

“Second, our primary and immediate goal 
in this war is survival. This is a bleak, dis¬ 
turbing reality. In other wars, our goal has 
been simply victory. Now, however, we must 
make our survival certain before we can hope 
for victory, because we cannot be confident 
of survival. 

“Third, we are not getting ready for war. 
We are in a war, but all our effort Is seem¬ 
ingly directed toward staying out of the war 
that we are in already. This is adolescent 
nonsense.” 


The Star believes that these are facts, and 
that no rational appraisal of the rapidly 
mounting evidence can lead to any other 
conclusion. It is possible, by an emotional 
process of wishful thinking, to arrive at 
some other conclusion. If one resolutely 
turns his face away from the evidence, if he 
merely shrinks from the 34,000 American 
casualties in Korea, if he will not look 
through his mind’s eye at the Russian jet 
fighters which have appeared in some force 
over the Korean battlefield, if be ignores the 
words of Russia’s Mr. Malik, if he closes his 
ears to the Communist threat to drive our 
armies into the sea—if a man will do these 
things he can make himself believe what¬ 
ever he wishes But he canrot convert a 
state of war into a state of peace And such 
a man will never be ready to take the steps 
that must be taken in the interests of our 
self -preservation. 

What should be done? This question can¬ 
not be answered with any absolute assur¬ 
ance. Senator Johnson has some definite 
opinions. He says that first, and above all 
else, we must have a long-range global plan 
of strategy for the war to which we are com¬ 
mitted. We must not let the Russians de¬ 
cide where we shall fight and where we can 
fight We must not fall into the tragic er- 
-roT of squandering our young men in futile, 
indecisive little wars before the real enemy 
is even directly engaged Second, we must 
fully mobilize for military service all of our 
available manpower—that if we do not do 
this we will be weaker by next June than we 
were when we went into Korea in June of 
this year. Third, he calls for immediate 
mobilization of our economy, including tight 
controls, and an urgent drive to organize and 
greatly increase our productive capacity. 

There are others who say in all earnestness 
that we should not go this far now. They 
give reasons for their stand They say that 
the necessary plans have not been made, that 
the machinery has not been set up, that the 
need is not finally clear. One might ask 
why, after 6 months of war, so little plan¬ 
ning has been done, so little machinery is 
ready. But that serves no useful purpose. 
We have to go on from where we are and 
do the best we can. 

Those who would move slowly are gam¬ 
bling on the time factor. This must be so, 
for certainly if we should find ourselves at 
war with Russia tomorrow they would urge 
all possible haste. 

But how much reliance can be placed in 
this assumption that we will have the time 
required? Some of these people thought 
that the Russians, at earliest, would not get 
the atom bomb until 1952. They got it 
in 1949. Our military planners once looked 
to 1954 as the period of greatest danger. 
Now they have moved that date up to 1952. 
Will they be saying in a few weeks or months 
that next spring or summer will be the 
critical time’ 

Let us think a moment about this. Every 
hour of delay is a gamble with the life of 
the Nation. If the Russians should strike 
before we have had time, at our present pace, 
to get ready, the problems that bother us 
now, the difficulties which loom so large, 
will seem trivial by comparison. We will 
not be worrying then about the cost or 
about the psychology of the people. We 
will be much too busy burying ^ur dead, 
caring for our wounded, and trying to save 
what is left of our country. 

Time is not, and never will be. on the side 
of those who waste it. As it is, there may 
not be enough time left. Even so, is it better 
to do too little or too much? We have 
trifled to long with the security of this coun¬ 
try, with all the beliefs and the traditions 
and the things that are dear to us. Oppor¬ 
tunity is slipping away. How shall we an¬ 
swer if we are called up on some desolate 
tomorrow to explain why we did not make 
the most of it? 


Vision and Courage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record an excellent editorial from the 
Austin American, Austin, Tex., dated 
December 15, 1950. 

There is now a virtually unanimous 
admission of the peril facing this Na¬ 
tion and the sacrifices which must be 
made, not only on the battlsfront by 
our young men, but on the home front 
as well. Much of this call to arms is now 
being voiced by Monday morning quar¬ 
terbacks. A notable exception to the 
hindsight prognosticators is our col¬ 
league and friend, Homer Thorhberry, 
of the Tenth District of Texas, who cared 
not for the wails of business as usual or 
politics as usual, but went to work 
months ago to prepare the people's case 
against communistic aggression. 

The editorial is as follows: 

The Editor’s Notebook—“Full 

Mobilization,” Thorneerry Plea 

The emphatic telegram of Congressman 
Homer Thornberry this week, supporting 
mobilization of manpower and resources to 
meet the Nation’s peril was a reiteration of 
what he said back in the early days of the 
Korean invasion. 

Congressman Thornberry’s message com¬ 
mended the stand taken by the Austin busi¬ 
ness community urging Immediate steps for 
full mobilization of manpower and industry 
and reaffirmed his advocacy and support of 
these measures for national preparedness. 

But the Austin district Congressman had 
been working at that all through the peril¬ 
ous days of North Korean aggression, of 
United States and United Nations decisions 
to resist aggression. 

An Austin businessman has a letter from 
Congressman Thornberry, written months 
ago, which even this soon seems prophetic, 
and which in unmistakable terms defines 
his attitude as a national lawmaker. 

Thornberry said in that letter: “In my 
Judgment, the Korean situation goes very 
deep, much deeper than some seem to real¬ 
ize. In fear that we are confronted with 
two serious enemies—communism and infla¬ 
tion. 

“I feel that we must be militarily strong 
if we are to meet the threat of communistic 
aggression. Thousands of men are being 
called to make very great sacrifices. I feel 
that sacrifices must also be exacted from 
others of our society if we are to meet the 
equally dangerous threat of inflation, 

“I have expressed many times, publicly 
and in private, the firm belief that we must 
have full mobilization of all our resources— 
not just of the men who are called into our 
military service and their families. * ♦ 

“From the best information available to 
me, I am convinced that any half-way meas¬ 
ure, any vacillation, any weakening on our 
part, will destroy us all—^not only those of 
us of the present generation, but our own 
children. No one who sits at my desk and 
reads the letters from the men who are now 
fighting in Korea—and from their families 
who seem to be left to the mercy of rising 
prices and limited income—can think we 
should do business as usual or play politics 
as usual. 
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“If we aie to gam a,ny lesson at all from 
our experience in the last war, it is that 
we cannot have effective control against in¬ 
flation if we are to impose controls only on 
part of our economy. I do not helieve in 
making an exception of any special group. 
I have voted for imposition of controls on 
prices, wages, and credit—clear across the 
board. Not only did I vote against the spe¬ 
cial exception to which you refer, but 
against all amendments which have ex¬ 
empted other groups. * * « must 

cut nonessential spending to the bone and 
enact profits tax which will prevent undue 
profits by any group at the expense of our 
all-out effort to preserve our Nation.’* 

And Congressman Thornberry followed 
this up with tins statement in a speech 
ill the House of Representatives last Au¬ 
gust 15, when he was opposing a bill for non¬ 
defense spending: 

“Our first duty during these days is to 
cut nonessential spending to the bone, so 
that we can send bullets, guns, tanks, and 
airplanes to our men in Korea “ 

The sense of national peril is acute here 
in Texas. Some have come to share it only 
recently- It is reassuring that the Repre¬ 
sentative of central Texas in Congress has 
had the vision and the foresight and the 
realistic purpose to go down the line for 
total mobllissation from the beginning. 


Perverts in Federal Agencies Called Peril 
to United States Security 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

DP 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include the following 
article from the Washington Times- 
Heraid of December 16,1960: 

Perverts in Federal Agencies Called Peril 

TO United States Security—Senate Probers 

Report Russian Spies Seek Unsavory Facts 

About Ofitcials 

(By Bert Wlssman) 

Homosexuals and other sex perverts should 
be kicked out of Federal Jobs and kept out 
because they are poor security risks and easy 
prey for blackmailer spies, a Senate inves¬ 
tigating committee said in a strongly worded 
report yesterday. 

Russian spies here are under orders to dig 
out unsavory facts about high United States 
officials so the knowledge can be used to force 
disclosure of information valuable to the So¬ 
viet, the report stated. 

“One homosexual can pollute a Govern¬ 
ment office,” said the Senate investigating 
subcommittee which probed employment of 
sex perverts In the Government. 

NO ESTIMATE ON NUMBER 

The subcommittee sharply criticized the 
State Department and other agencies for fol¬ 
lowing a head-ln-the-sand attitude which 
has permitted sex perverts to continue in 
Federal Jobs even after their sexual Im¬ 
morality Is known. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Hoey, of North Carolina, stated .It is not pos¬ 
sible to determine accurately how many per¬ 
verts are employed in the Government. 

But it cited nearly 6,000 known cases wlth- 
Iw the last 3 years. 


Of the civilian agencies, the State Depart¬ 
ment showed the largest 8-year total—143— 
of whom 106 had been fired by the time the 
Investigation started. In the 7-month period 
ending last November, 97 sex perverts 
suspects were uncovered in the Veterans’ 
Administration alone, the report revealed. 

URGE HARSHER TEEMS 

Legislators stressed that many violators in 
the District have been able to escape by for¬ 
feiture of $25 collateral or less, and proposed 
enactment of legislation to strengthen Wash¬ 
ington sex statutes to provide stiffer fines and 
jail terms for such offenses. 

The disclosure that Russian spies have 
been ordered to seek out perverts in Govern¬ 
ment jobs as prime targets for blackmail was 
contained in the testimony of D, Milton 
Ladd, assistant to the FBI director. 

The subcommittee reported also that 
United States intelligence officials had ad¬ 
vised them Nazi and Communist agents 
have attempted to gain information from 
employees of our Government by threaten¬ 
ing to expose their abnormal sex activities.” 

Ladd told legislators that the Communists, 
without principles or scruples, have a pro¬ 
gram of seeking out weaknesses of leaders in 
Government. 

He said the FBI has information of un¬ 
questioned reliability that orders have been 
Issued by high Russian intelligence officials 
to their agents to secure details of the pri¬ 
vate lives of Government officials, their weak¬ 
nesses, their associates, and, in fact, every 
bit of information, hoping to find a chink 
in their armor * ♦ * upon which they 

might capitalize. 

The subcommittee investigation revealed 
4,964 cases of perverts in the Government 
from January 1 to November 1, 1950, of 
which 4,380 were In the Armed Forces uni¬ 
formed personnel and 674 in civilian Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, almost all of the latter 
in the Washington area. 

Of those In the civilian agencies, 382 cases 
were found after last April, when the clamor 
for investigation was building up, a fact 
which Hoey said indicated Federal personnel 
officials were doing little or nothing about 
the situation until the spotlight of publicity 
was thrown on the problem. 

The discharges from the Armed Forces for 
perversion maintained a more even keel over 
the 3-year period, indicating the military 
have been more aggressive in weeding out 
such individuals, Hoey stated 

Of the 674 cases discovered in civilian 
agencies, 213 were allowed to resign, 207 were 
fired, 86 were cleared, and 69 cases are pend¬ 
ing, the report said. 

The subcommittee recommended: 

1. Thorough Investigation of all com¬ 
plaints of perversion. 

2. Strict enforcement of regulations which 
call for firing of perverts as immorals, some¬ 
thing which the legislators charged has not 
been done in the past. 

3. Creation of a board of review to hear 
appeals of persons discharged for sex per«- 
version. 

The subcommittee said its investigation of 
the handling of sex-perversion charges by 
District police disclosed glaring faults, both 
with enforcement by the police and with sex 
statutes as they now exist. 

It recommended that the penalty for in¬ 
decent exposure, or committing any lewd, 
obscene, or indecent act be upped to a max¬ 
imum $600 fine and 6 months in jail and 
that the practice of permitting forfeiture of 
collateral be dropped. 

PROSECUTION CHANGE 

The legislators also recommended that 
prosecution of sex cases be taken from the 
corporation counsel and given solely to the 
United States attorney, 


Legislators also urged tightening of lan¬ 
guage covering solicitations because it de¬ 
termined that such solicitations frequently 
occur at places not covered by the specific 
terms of the act as it is presently written. 

Late yesterday, Hoey introduced a pervert- 
control bill containing the subcommittee’s 
legislative recommendations. 

The State Department was cited as a glar¬ 
ing example of how homosexuals find their 
way from one Government job to another 
because the real reason for their discharge 
is not noted with the CSC. Of 91 homos 
discharged by the State Department between 
January 1947 and January 1950, some 23 
found new Federal jobs, the report said. 

PROBERS list PERVERTS IN UNITED STATES 
EMPLOY 

Following is a departmental breakdown 
of sex perversion statistics on civilian agen¬ 
cies of the Government. The first column 
represents the agency total from January 1, 
1947, to November 1,1950; the second column 
the number resigned or dismassed; and the 
third the number cleared. 


Total 
J an 1, 
1947, to 
Nov.l, 
19S0 


Re¬ 
signed 
or dis¬ 
missed 


Cleared 


Com- 


Agiiculture.. 

Battle Monuments 

mission.. 

Atomic Energy Commission- 

Budget Bureau.-— 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Commerce... 

Displaced Persons Commis¬ 
sion. 

District of Columbia. 

Economic Cooperative Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Export-Import Bank.. 

Federal Communications 


Commission.. __ 

Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation.. 

Federal Mediation and Con¬ 
ciliation Service.. 

Federal Power Commission.. 

Federal Reserve System.. 

Federal Security Agency- -—. 
Federal Trade Comnussion-. 
General Accounting Office.—i 
General Services Aaministra- 

tion. 

Government Printing Office- 
Housing and Home Finance—I 
Indian Claims Commission—j 

Interior.. 

Interstate Commerce_ 

Justice_-—-. 

Labor.-. 

Botanical Gardens. 

Congressional employees, 

Library of Congress. 

Advisory Committee ior| 

Aeronautics_-.—. 

National Capital Housing 

Authority.. 

National Labor 

Board-——-__ 

Nation^ Mediation Board—| 
National Security Ooundl.,— 
National Securities Resources 
Board.— 

Office of Housing Expediter- 

Panama Canal..,.-. 

Philippine War Damage 

Commission.-.. 

Post Office, District of Co¬ 
lumbia-., 

Railroad Rotiromont Board.., 
Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration... 

Securities Exchange Com¬ 
mission———.—.. 
Selective Service—. 

Smithsonian Institute.. 

State Department.—. , 

Tennessee Valley Authority.] 

Treasury-.... 

Oiv0 Service Commission., 
Motor Oorriera Oommissionu- 

Tarlfl Commission..-— 

Veterans^ Administraticta..—.. 
War Claims Commission—«. 
White Howe. 


Relations 


Total_ 


1 

0 

a 

143 

1 

23 

IS 

6 

0 

101 

1 

0 


674 


31 

0 

6 

2 

1 

41 

2 

7 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

12 

8 
2 
8 
0 

in 

2 

6 

6 

0 

1 

10 


1 

0 

1 

12X 

1 

20 

18 

0 

0 

43 

1 

0 


420 


0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 

0 

43 

0 

0 


85 


69 oases still are pending. 
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A Change of Tune 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un^ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of December 17, 1950: 

A Change of Tune 

It used to take only the appearance of a 
British Prime Minister in Washington to 
send internationalist morale soaring, but Mr. 
Attlee was no shot m the arm. The events 
in Korea have been too dismal; and in West¬ 
ern Europe the mood bears a closer resem¬ 
blance to that of a debating society whose 
members are scoring nice points at each 
other’s expense than it does to an area living 
under Stalin’s suspended sword. There is 
only a pretense at preparing a defense. 

The accumulating evidence seems to have 
Impressed some of our erstwhile interna¬ 
tionalists with the thought that we have 
been given the bag to hold in Korea, and that 
the same gift, only larger and emptier, is to 
be expected if there is aggression in Europe. 

Thus Senator Paul Douglas has been heard 
from again, this time to the effect that the 
British are shirking (have not made an ade¬ 
quate contribution in manpower to the 
Korean forces). 

More startling, however, is the new Walter 
Lippmann. This syndicated oracle, who not 
so many years ago set forth the thesis in a 
book called United States Foreign Policy— 
Shield of the Republic, that the United 
States for more than 75 years was protected 
by the British Navy, is now hinting broadly 
that our allies have run out on Us. 

In appraising the prudent and wise policy 
we should pursue under these circumstances, 
Mr. Lippmann finds inspiration in the coun¬ 
sel that Prime Minister Gladstone gave Queen 
Victoria in 1869. Gladstone urged a thrifty 
use of England’s power and credit when the 
common trasactions and general interests of 
Europe were involved. 

“England,” he said, “should keep entire in 
her own hands the means of estimating 
her own obligations upon the various states 
of facts as they arise * * * as it is dan¬ 
gerous for her to assume alone an advanced, 
and therefore an isolated, position in regard 
to European controversies, that, come what 
may, it is better for her to promise too little 
than too much; that she should not encour¬ 
age the weak by giving expectations of aid 
to resist the strong * * *; that she 

should seek to develop and mature the ac¬ 
tion of a common or public or European opin¬ 
ion as the best standing bulwark against 
worry, but should beware of seeming to lay 
down the law of that opinion by her own 
authority. ♦ * *” 

“I do not know,'* remarks Mr, Lippmann, 
“whether in the tiresome Jargon of our day 
this would be called isolationism or ap-* 
peasement. But a great empire was governed 
and a long peace was achieved when it was 
deemed honorable to be that prudent and 
that wise.’* 

The example which Mr. lippmann now 
cites for our guidance is remarkably differ¬ 
ent from the formula he offered in 194^ 
when his book was published. He held then 
that since 1900 American foreign policy was 
Insolvent because we had not developed suf-* 
flcient power to balance our overseas com¬ 
mitments. Mr. Lippmann’s prescription to 
attain solvency was to bring our overseas 


commitments and our power to enforce those 
commitments into line by entering an alli¬ 
ance with Britain and Russia. Seven years 
later even Mr. Lippmann cannot regard his 
own ideas of that day as wise or prudent. He 
has made a complete turnabout, at the risk 
of being called an isolationist. 

Pacts at length drill themselves into the 
most obdurate skulls. So now Mr Lippmann 
quotes approvingly from Gladstone: “Is 
England so uplifted in strength above every 
nation that she can with prudence advertise 
herself as ready to undertake the general 
redress of wrongs? Would not the conse¬ 
quences of such professions and promises be 
either the premature exhaustion of her 
means, or a collapse in the day of perform¬ 
ance^ Is any power at this time of today 
warranted in assuming to itself this compre¬ 
hensive obligation?” 

These arguments will not be precisely new 
to those who read this page. They appeal to 
internationalists because the predictable 
consequences of overreaching the Nation’s 
means have been realized. There is yet time 
to avoid the same debacle in Europe that has 
already rewarded an incautious adventur¬ 
ism in Asia. 

Italy, a country 30 percent Communist, is 
impotent militarily. The English social rev¬ 
olution has reached the point where sol¬ 
diers no longer will follow the aristocrats, 
but where England has not yet been able to 
produce a new model army on the Cromwel¬ 
lian pattern composed of lower class profes¬ 
sional soldiers. France is disaffected to the 
point where General de Gaulle fears an up¬ 
rising or a collapse which will put the coun¬ 
try in the Communist camp. 

By thrusting ourselves forward everywhere 
we have succeeded in bringing this Nation 
closer to complete isolation that it has ever 
been—a result which the internationalists 
feared and which, ironically, they themselves 
have brought about. 


It Would Be Worth Trying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fairmont Daily Sentinel, of Fairmont, 
Minn., dated December 6, 1960: 

It Would Be Worth Trying 

There is a growing feeling among the peo¬ 
ple who pay the bills and do the actual 
fighting, that it is about time we cultivate 
the friendship, good will, and understanding 
of Canada, Mexico, and South America, and 
let the warmongers of Europe and Asia 
wither on the vine. 

The two Americas have everything we can 
possibly need, and we can live in peace, 
plenty, and considerable security so long as 
we are a united, friendly people. 

Were we to spend a fraction of what we 
have thrown away in Europe, it would no 
doubt be surprising at the amount of gen¬ 
uine good will and understanding we could 
promote on this and the South American 
continent. 

The people who pay, and the people who 
do the actual fighting should have something 
to say about it. They are entitled to a 
chance. Our diplomats and statesmen, based 
on past experience, haven’t done too well. 


If We Are Going To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
News of December 16,1950; 

If We Are Going To Survive 

Millions of Americans, regardless of poli¬ 
tics, heard the strong and resolute words of 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, Thurs¬ 
day night with the hope that President Tru¬ 
man in his address to the Nation Friday 
would speak with the same inspiring bold¬ 
ness. 

The President fell short of that mark. 
Like Governor Dewey, he called all Americans 
to rally m unity and sacrifice to the cause of 
freedom. But where Dewey’s call was clear 
and ringing, the President’s was muted. The 
President has gained stature over the inde¬ 
cision of the last 6 months, but he has yet 
to rise to the “real leadership” of which 
Dewey spoke—the leadership to which “the 
American people will respond— every one of 
them—to the sacrifices that are necessary if 
we are going to survive.’* 

President Truman showed little of the 
toughness, realism, and sense of grim ur¬ 
gency that moved the leader of the opposi¬ 
tion party to call for an all-out program of 
military and economic mobilization. The 
President accused the rulers of the Soviet 
Union of trying to undermine or overwhelm 
the free nations, one by one, and being 
willing to push the world to a brink of a 
general war to get what they want. Dewey, 
with clearer vision, warned that world 
communism under the leadership of Soviet 
Russia is waging ruthless war against the 
whole free world. 

The President, still speaking of peace 
when there is no peace, clings to the every- 
thing-will-be-all right hope that there is no 
conflict between the legitimate interests of 
the free world and those of the Soviet Union 
that cannot be settled by honorable means. 
Dewey says: “Let us get rid once and for all 
of the idea that Russia wants less than the 
whole world,” and “We shall all be brave and 
strong and remain free or we shall be timid 
and weak and become slaves.” In the light 
of the events of the last year, which view is 
hope, and which hard fact—and which 
represents the considered Judgment of the 
American people? 

While Mr. Truman speaks approvingly of 
the puny measures taken to date and, in a 
mood reminiscent of the “on hand and on 
order” of another day, of what we shall have 
produced a year from now~and what, Mr. 
President, will happen if the blow falls be¬ 
fore then?—Governor Dewey says: “The 
hour is very late—I do not know how late. 
Whether we have a day or a year or two years, 
not a second should be lost.” Where the 
Governor urged the summoning of the full 
resources of 100 National Guard divisions. 
President Truman calls two more making 
a total of six, to active service. Where the 
President says that we need the help of 
other free nations, Governor Dewey realisti¬ 
cally welcomes the support of all who will 
fight in the cause. “In the kind of struggle 
I propose,’* he says, “we should stop being 
fussy about who will help to prevent it.** 

He would lay it on the line to our Allies 
with the condition that Europe break away 
from its petty barriers ‘and bickering, and 
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with the understanding that “our military 
aid will he extended only to those nations 
who demonstrate a willingness to fight on 
our side.” And he would carry the fight 
to Russia, fighting fire with fire, and strik¬ 
ing behind the rotten facade of the Soviet 
Union with the same weapons by which the 
Kremlin seeks to weaken the free nations. 

On both the military, diplomatic, and 
home fronts, one program is positive, the 
other piecemeal. 

Despite the contrast, however, the Presi¬ 
dent has moved toward the view represented 
by Governor Dewey and reflected in the 
country. At long last, he is turning—if 
somewhat too slowly—toward all-out mobi¬ 
lization He proposes to do something about 
inflation—dealing not only with its symp¬ 
toms through limited and selective price con¬ 
trols but with its causes as well. At long 
last, he has ordered a cessation of all non- 
mihtary Government spending except that 
which contributes to the defense of the na¬ 
tion. At long last, also he has struck at 
the hydraheaded bureaucracy of economic 
mobilization by concentrating responsibility 
and authority in the hands of the able 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General Elec¬ 
tric. 

There are notable gams, and it is signifi¬ 
cant also that both the President and his 
opponent in the last election speak, if in 
different tones, in much the same voice. 
The American people are pulling together, 
and they are willing to pull much harder 
than they have yet been asked. 

The two speeches add up to this, too, for 
the average American: As Governor Dewey 
warns, “we cannot save our freedom and 
also keep our personal comforts and lux¬ 
uries.” Or, as the President truly says: “All 
of us will have to pay more taxes and do 
without things we like. Think of this, not 
as a sacrifice, but as opportunity, an oppor¬ 
tunity to defend the best kind of life that 
men have ever devised on this earth.!' 

The testing time for America is here. God 
grant that we shall not fail. 


The Unfinished Revolution in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have publicly recommended 
that we recognize the Peoples Govern¬ 
ment of China—a government that con¬ 
trols practically all of the mainland of 
China and would control Formosa except 
for the intervention of the United 
States—mind you, not the intervention 
of the United Nations. 

The people of China have always been 
conservatives; and when the Chinese 
Communists promised them food and 
peace, they readily accepted the new 
regime. For many years under the Na¬ 
tionalist Government they have been 
subjected t3 graft, corruption, and greed. 
The present government of Chiang BCai- 
shek has lost all control. A similar sit¬ 
uation might have arisen during the days 
when we thi:ew off the yoke of England 
if the royal agencies had moved to Long 
Island and some outside government had 
said to our victorious Revolutionary 
forefathers, *‘Stay off your own Long Is- 
XOVI—App.-488 


land.” We would have felt as the main¬ 
land Chinese feel today. A small group 
of rabid Chiang supporters have com¬ 
pletely misled us in backing a lost cause. 

I commend to my colleagues a press 
release by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, dated 
November 5, 1948—over 2 years ago. 
This great Chinese expert has called the 
turn to an uncanny degree. Why it has 
not been fully publicized in the present 
crisis is a mystery to me. 

The group of Chiang supporters are 
among the leaders of the get-Acheson 
movement. He has realized what Dr. 
Eddy prophesied, and events have 
proved he was right. The Chinese peo¬ 
ple will never follow Chiang. The sup¬ 
porters of Chiang will not admit they 
were wrong and are trying to put the 
blame on a great Secretary of State. 
These gullible people are doing the Na¬ 
tion a great disservice—promoting dis¬ 
unity. 

I appeal to you to read Dr. Eddy’s 
article—read what he says about Chiang, 
about the Communists, about the Chi¬ 
nese people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Eddy’s article in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Unfinished Revolution in China 
(By Sherwood Eddy) 

At the beginning of our long journey 
across Asia we found a new Japan, com¬ 
pletely disarmed, m the midst of a unique 
and apparently successful experiment for 
the reconstruction of a new democratic, 
peaceful nation out of a recently conquered 
military foe. Next we visited the new Ko¬ 
rean Republic, where our old friend Syng- 
man Rhee had been chosen as President 
in the first elections ever held m Korea in 
3,000 years. It is true that the Commu¬ 
nists are trying to assassinate him. It is 
also true that the Korean people, following 
an age-long tradition accentuated by the 
Japanese occupation, are still sadly divided 
in fractions, both in church and in state. 
But as the southern Koreans have now 
achieved their political independence, I be¬ 
lieve they will slowly, perhaps with many 
humiliating lessons, build an abiding and 
united Christian democracy. 

In China, we have arrived in a dark hour, 
when the Government is apparently dn the 
verge of falling. We can see nothing that 
can now save It. The failure of the National 
government, however, will be In some re¬ 
spects like the fall of the 24 dynasties in 
China’s more than 4,000 years of history; 
and this massive civilization will go on un¬ 
der a new leadership. On our arrival in 
China we proceeded immediately to the capi¬ 
tal city of Nanking in order to seek full and 
unhurried interviews with cabinet members 
and the principal leaders of the Government. 
We were invited to tea with President Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madam Chiang; we also spent 
some hours with our Ambassador, Leighton 
Stuart, who is the most sympathetic and 
understanding representative America ever 
had in China. We had interviews with the 
Vice President, Chen Li-fu, who controls the 
Kuomlntang Party and who Is called the 
head of the reactionary C. O. clique; and we 
met or interviewed some 50 Chinese leaders, 
foreign experts, and missionaries. We tried 
to see everyone who could give us essential 
Information, but we shall quote no one. 
The situation Is far too delicate and full of 
dynamite. 

During the last year in Europe and Asia, 
my wife and I have visited defeated coun¬ 
tries, occupied countries, liberated coun¬ 
tries; but China is the first nation we have 


visited that Is in the midst of an awful civil 
war, and that on a scale far more colossal 
and cruel than was ever experienced in the 
United States. We found, as we have said, 
a new Japan and a new Korea, and we shall 
find a new India, but there is no new China. 
Instead, there is a vast unfinished revolution 
in China—^far deeper and slower, larger and 
longer than any other revolution in the 
world Four hundred and fifty million of 
the most conservative people on earth, most 
of whom are illiterate peasants still living 
under conditions comparable to those in the 
feudal Middle Ages, cannot be transformed 
in a day or in a generation. 

It may be said that potentially China’s 
revolution began the day that Robert Morri¬ 
son, the first Protestant missionary, stepped 
ashore in Canton in 1807. All unconsciously 
Morrison introduced into China’s static civi¬ 
lization three dynamic and disruptive 
forces—^the dynamic of a new religion and the 
disruptive forces of a new nationalism and 
of an industrial revolution, the latter to be 
produced by western capitalism and trade. 
The great Chinese revolution entered upon 
its second stage of material destruction m 
the peasant revolt of the Taiping Rebellion 
(1851-64) that swept away 20,000,000 people 
in bloody slaughter. This stage of negative 
material destruction was resumed m the last 
spasm of the old order during the Boxer up¬ 
rising in 1900, and will be completed by the 
Communists as they conquer successive areas. 
The revolution became articulate when Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen set up the republic in 1911 and 
declared its ideals in the three principles of 
the people—nationalism, democracy, and 
livelihood. 

The revolution became militarily supreme 
while Chiang Kai-shek united China during 
the anarchic war-lord period and during her 
8 years of indomitable resistance to the Jap¬ 
anese. By VJ-day, however, when China, 
exhausted and demoralized by war and the 
Japanese occupation, was liberated, the rev¬ 
olution had ceased or had been betrayed by 
the reactionary leadership that dominated 
the Kuomintang. Today Chiang Kai-shek is 
proving utterly incapable of leading China 
into a completion of the constructive phases 
of the revolution. The generalissimo con¬ 
tinues to give military orders, but there are 
almost none who will obey them. The Gov¬ 
ernment, which has become too largely a 
police state, with its spies in every college 
and institution in China, has lost the confi¬ 
dence and moral support of the people and 
has incurred the deep hatred of the students 
and other radical elements of the population. 
One reason for this is that Chiang has or¬ 
dered so many of the students to be put to 
death. Tragically it is now the Communists 
and not the reactionary Kuomintang who 
demand the completion of the revolution on 
the lines laid down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
This, however, is only the first stage of the 
total revolution that may ultimately follow 
the Russian blueprints as in other lands. 

A plot has been formed that may falsely 
claim to fulfill General Marshall’s year-old 
efforts to unite all parties in a genuine coali¬ 
tion government. Li Ohi-shen was to be the 
puppet president, and Mao Tse-tung, the 
Communist leader, as vice president, was to 
play the part of Stalin in the government. 
The “Christian” general, Feng, was on his 
way to China to lead all the revolutionary 
armies when he perished in a fire on a Rus¬ 
sian ship. Old Chu Teh may now lead th© 
forces. The Communists may advance under 
this plan of' a nominal coalition, offering 
positions to Chinese leaders who will col¬ 
laborate with them, as did the Japanese, or, 
throwing off all pretense, they may drive 
back the Government ford^S and set up a 
ruthless dictatorship, as they have done in 
other countries. 

The Government is not only threatened by 
repeated military defeats In many places in 
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North China, hut hy widespread moral and 
fiscal deterioration. When Chinchow fell 
(beyond the Great Wall), and then Muhden,. 
the Government lost its control of the cor¬ 
ridor to the north, and all north China was 
threatened. 

We flew this week to Peiping and Tientsin, 
now on a small island surrounded by Com¬ 
munist forces that can take these cities al¬ 
most at will That would bring them, how¬ 
ever, into conflict with the foreign powers, 
which they may wish to avoid or postpone. 
The Communist plan thus far has been to 
surround cities, cut ofl their food supply, and 
let them, starve. Mukden is now starv¬ 
ing, and dead bodies he unhuried m the 
square and open streets, to be eaten, by 
hungry dogs, while the Communists pour in 
to capture the city. As I write, Peiping is 
crowded with pitiful refugees, with airplanes 
and carts hourly bringing in their famished 
human freight. I have never seen such ter¬ 
rifying hunger nor such pressure of an over¬ 
crowded population upon the bare means of 
subsistence. 

The new currency has already failed. It is 
impossible for the Government to master or 
maintain it when it is spending four times 
as much as the income it received. This it¬ 
self causes wild inflation, with untold suf¬ 
fering to millions of people. The old cur¬ 
rency has fallen till one United States dol¬ 
lar would purchase from twelve to fifteen 
millions in inflated paper. A week ago I 
bought the new currency at 4 to 1, hut to¬ 
day in the blade market it would buy only 
10 to 1. Frantic police measures will not 
hold it, Just as the Confederate money could 
not have been held after the defeat of the 
South. 

After a lapse of 13 years I again met Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek in this tragic hour. 
Seeing the widespread failure of the Govern¬ 
ment and its Impending doom, I felt only a 
deep pity for him. Chiang has long be¬ 
lieved, as have many others, that he was 
China's man of destiny who alone could save 
his people from “the wicked Communists.'* 
He seems to be unaware that he has already 
lost the long war with them, though he Is 
now beginning to be haunted by the fear 
that his career will end in failure. He is ap¬ 
parently as completely blind to the signifi¬ 
cance of the mighty ground swell of the 
social upheaval of revolution that is rising 
irresistibly all over China as were the Bour¬ 
bons of Prance, or the Romanoffs of Russia, 
though it would be unjust to compare him 
with either of these effete dynasties. 

Tet Chiang will go down as one of the 
great names of Chinese history. In my opin¬ 
ion, Chiang is a far stronger man than the 
dreamer, Dr. Sun Tat-sen. I knew them 
both. Chiang's wife Is beautiful and bril¬ 
liant, but, as she well knows, her husband is 
a greater character than she. He is a far 
stronger man than the little Emperor of 
Japan, whom I met last month. Yet most 
Japanese would gladly die for their Emperor 
as the symbol of the nation; but the Chinese, 
like the Koreans, tear down their leaders 
rather than support them. Dr. Nitobe told 
me years ago that Individually the Chinese 
rise above the Japanese In ability, but na¬ 
tionally the Japanese succeed where the Chi¬ 
nese fail. The Japanese are monolithic, or 
like a solid block of cement; whereas, as Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen himself said, the Chinese are 
like a heap of sand—divided in their extreme 
individualism. 

Cynics may sneer, but I found that Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek had deepened in his 
personal religious experience—^however blind 
he may be to the social Implications of re¬ 
ligion. I found him even more a man of 
prayer, more cheerful and healthy than I 
had ever known him. He begins and ends 
each day in prayer, and prays many times a 
day. I am not ashamed to say that I pray 
for him daily, as I assured him I would. The 
iNJt of the Czars, however, was also person¬ 
ally pious; and even Ivan the Terrible had 


Spasms of repentance and of religious auster¬ 
ity, but the personal religion of the Czars 
seemed to have no bearing on the social wel¬ 
fare of the people. Chiang, on the other 
hand, is deeply concerned m the welfare of 
his people—up to his lights. The man who 
knows him best says • “Chiang is proud, stub¬ 
born, and conscientious—a dangerous com¬ 
bination." Judged by his reactionary book. 
China’s Destiny, I thought he had a Confu- 
cian rather than a Christian conscience—^un¬ 
til I learned, to my relief, that the book was 
written by a ghost writer, Tao Hsi-hseng. 

A quality that troubles me more in 
Chiaug's character is his abysmal and willful 
ignorance. There are now only two persons 
who ever dare tell him unpleasant truths— 
and that very rarely, for he flies into a rage. 
The sad fact is that, though Chiang has 
done more to unite China than any other 
leader in modern history, he has failed to 
fulfill all the three principles of the people. 
Try as he has, he has been utterly unable 
to solidify this “heap of sand," these indi¬ 
vidualistic Chinese people, into one cohesive, 
patriotic nation. In Chiang’s military train¬ 
ing in China, Japan, and Russia, he never 
saw, conceived, nor obtained the ability to 
create a genuine democracy. And especially, 
he could not or would not provide the peo¬ 
ple’s livelihood in economic justice for the 
peasants, nor prevent the high tide of graft 
and corruption that now permeates all ex¬ 
cept the highest ranks of officials in China. 
Therefore the Chinese people claim their 
immemorial right of revolution (derived 
from Mencius) against him. 

The most disturbing fact of all is that, if 
and when Chiang falls, there is absolutely 
no one m China who can take his place, or 
who can hope to unite this vast amorphous 
people. I say this after wide consultation 
with Chinese and foreign leaders both in 
south and in north China. He has himself 
tried to eliminate every possible rival. And 
no triumvirate, nor group, nor committee 
could succeed him, for the Chinese have 
never learned to cooperate and work loyally 
together as equals. That leaves only the 
Communists. 

Despite the iron curtain, upon the testi¬ 
mony of many witnesses we are forced to 
admit that in several respects the Commu¬ 
nist areas in the north are better governed 
than the areas of the now reactionary Kuom- 
intang in the south. Just as Lenin quickly 
did in Russia, the Communists almost im¬ 
mediately wisely distributed the holdings of 
rich landlords to the tillers of the soil, as 
Dr. Sun had urged. The Communists 
stopped the graft, because they shot the 
grafters. They tried to improve the lot of 
the peasants and have won their loyal sup¬ 
port in areas governed hy the Communists. 
All this poor Chiang Kai-shek has never suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. I saw the officials In Nan¬ 
king, who have a ton of paper plans for 
distributing the land—after they defeat the 
Communists. But that day will now never 
come. For such a government as the present 
National Government never can defeat them 
materially or morally. 

I saw the generalissimo laiinch his new 
life movement in the Province of Kiangsi in 
1934. This movement aimed at the reform 
of China through personal virtue. I saw 
Chiang when he had plenty of money, air¬ 
planes, and a large army of over half a mil¬ 
lion men, directed by some 40 German mil¬ 
itary advisers—^including the generals who 
built up Hitler’s Reichswehr. I saw Chiang 
trying to conquer the Communist com¬ 
mander, Chu Teh, when the latter had a tiny 
force of only 10,000 fanatical fighters using 
arms torn from the hands of Chiang’s forces. 
Even then Chiang was able only to starve 
them out but was never able to crush them. 
Now that, according to General Marshall, the 
Communist armies number over 1,000,000, 
and control a population of over 100,000,000 
in north China, they certainly are not being 
beaten and I fear cannot be beaten. Just 
as the gigantic armies of the nominally 


Christian czar were unable to crush the 
handful of Lenin’s morally superior revolu¬ 
tionaries—even though they were atheists— 
so it is m China today. Jvist as the flaming 
zealots of Islam were able to sweep over 
nominally Christian countries, so the zealots 
of atheist communism are often able to over¬ 
come even true but feeble Christian com- 
'munities in Russia, China, and Northern Ko¬ 
rea today Even though America has been 
pouring into China from all sources over a 
billion dollars a year for the last 3 years, the 
Chinese Government has not been able to 
conquer. Many of the American arms we 
provided for Ohiang’s armies are now in 
the hands of the Communists, and more will 
be in their hands soon. Even if the United 
States sent an army of several million troops 
to China, Russia, next door, could send far 
more. It will be fatal if we are involved in 
China’s civil war. Britain’s foreign minister, 
Ernest Bevin, said to me m London last year: 
“I do not talk war, nor expect war, but if it 
arises it will come where you fall foul of 
Soviet Russia over China." Increased Amer¬ 
ican aid to China may well prove an invita¬ 
tion or challenge to Russia to back the Com¬ 
munists more openly and powerfully than 
she ever has done, and that m turn might 
lead to war with Russia—world war III. 

The policies of William C. Bullitt and of 
Congressman Walter Judd if followed will 
fatally involve the United States in China’s 
civil war and ultimately in world war. The 
more money we pour into China, the more we 
seem to earn their ingratitude, and the more 
are the Communists able to brand us as 
China’s enemy No. 1—^the wicked American 
imperialists. Many of China’s intellectu¬ 
als stand on the side lines, completely irre¬ 
sponsible, blaming in turn the United States 
and Chiang Kai-shek as the scapegoats for 
all China’s ills. They have never formed ef¬ 
fective liberal parties between the reaction¬ 
ary Kuomintang and the radical Commu¬ 
nists, especially since Chiang Kai-shek 
banned the Democratic League, which Gen¬ 
eral Marshall thought was one of the most 
hopeful parties. But the intellectuals can¬ 
not shirk nor deny their responsibility for 
China’s present woes. They were one of the 
causes of China’s failure. 

The Chinese Government troops, under 
the present system of graft which grew 
enormously during the Japanese occupation, 
do not have and have never had the morale 
of the Communist troops. Chiang's troops 
have met defeat ever since September 23 
and have lost several hundred thousand men, 
the cream of the Nationalist armies—the 
bulk of 39 divisions trained and equipped 
by the United States during the war. The 
Nationalist soldiers were too long robbed by 
their officers, as recorded truly In the Still¬ 
well papers. I bad personally witnessed the 
graft and robbery of the Government forces 
for nearly 20 years before Stilwell recorded 
It, and long ago I personally laid the con¬ 
dition of the worst provinces and divisions 
of the army before Chiang Kai-shek The 
460,000,000 of China, however, are bound by 
their age-long traditions. Chiang, steeped 
in these traditions and aware that “lace" 
must be saved, never dared dismiss even 
the worst offenders, but had to provide other 
jobs for them lest they gang up on him or 
assassinate him. Alone he could no more 
prevent the graft of China than King Canute 
could stay the tides of the sea. I hope to 
show this in my next report. 

If anyone doubts this dark diagnosis of 
China's desperate state—with Which the ma¬ 
jority of the Chinese and foreigners I have 
met in Nanking and Peiping agree—let him 
read the truest book yet written on this sad 
country, The United States and China, the 
Harvard Press. China is probably at the 
moment one of the darkest countries in the 
world politically, and she is sinking into 
yet deeper darkness. After examining many 
witnesses from the Communist areas—whose 
evidence I hope to record In my next re¬ 
port—I must say that until the Communist 
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flood engulfs this unhappy land. China is 
the most favorable field in the world for 
Christian evangelism among students. Even 
though the Communists seize power and 
establish their police state of terror and 
bloodshed, which may last long, It will still 
be only temporary. Many of the churches 
will survive as they have in Russia and in 
Northern Korea. No more than Emperor 
Nero in Rome, can Stalin or Mao Tse-tung 
crush out religion or Christianity. We are 
having crowded meetings—thousand or more 
attending each night m every place, and 
there will be large and lasting results in 
the 13 cities which we are now visiting from 
Peiping to Canton. I hope to describe these 
meetings in my next report, together with 
other more hopeful features of the situa¬ 
tion. China will go on forever, and a greater 
and freer China will yet emerge than Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen ever dreamed of. 

Peiping, Ootoher 28, 1949. 


The Truman Emergency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, l include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
December 17, 1950: 

The Truman Emergency 

A national emergency exists, so Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s speech writers tell him. If there is 
an emergency, it is Truman himself and his 
foreign policy. His speech makes it abun¬ 
dantly clear that he Intends the country to 
have more of the same that produced the 
debacle in Korea. The next step is to add 
a prospective defeat in Europe to that in. 
Korea. 

Mr. Truman sees the European commit¬ 
ment as a one-way street. While Europeans 
refuse to exert themselves in their own be¬ 
half, Americans are to consign their sons to 
the custody of Mr. Truman’s army, to have 
ever greater taxes heaped upon them, and 
to do without a lot of things because pro¬ 
duction is to be diverted to Implements of 
war. 

Do you hear Britain, or France, or Italy, or 
anybody else proclaiming an emergency? 
You do not, Do you notice all of them rush¬ 
ing their young men to the training camps? 
Hardly. Do you hear them preaching high¬ 
er taxes and civilian hardships? Not on 
your life. 

It should be elementary that this coun¬ 
try can’t save people who refuse to try to 
help themselves. All we can expect is an¬ 
other fearful military defeat If Russia 
chooses to take up the gage that Truman 
has cast down. His speech was virtually an 
invitation to the Soviets to move. He con¬ 
fessed our weakness. He told how long it 
would take to start getting war production— 
not very substantial production at that. 

There is nothing to stop Russia taking 
what she wants, east or west, except for the 
atom bombs we have in stock. She may not 
even fear those too much, for she is sup¬ 
posed to hav®i by now, an effective radar 
warning screen and a large air force for de¬ 
fense. She is so spread out that we can't 
cripple her by a massive stroke, even if the 
bombardiers were lucky enough to center 
on all of their targets. 

There is danger, ail right, but it is danger 
to the nations that are refusing to proclaim 
any emergency. There is little we can do 
for them; there is nothing that they will do 


for themselves. But this doesn’t add up to 
an emergency for the United States. We 
are in no greater peril than we were all 
through the last 5 years. We might have a 
few atom bombs dropped on us, but if we 
can’t protect the continent and its out¬ 
posts after having spent $89,000,000,000 on 
defense in the last 5 years, and with $45,- 
000,000,000 more dedicated to that purpose 
this coming year, then Mr. Truman and his 
Secretary of Defense ought to be impeached 
and his service chieftains court-martialed. 

The only emergency America faces is in 
proportion to the degree of risk it assumes 
in Europe and has assumed in Asia. Mr. 
Truman isn’t proclaiming an emergency in 
the United States; he is proclaiming that 
the United States is assuming France’s emer¬ 
gency, England’s, Italy’s, Yugoslavia’s, Ko¬ 
rea’s, and any others that may exist any¬ 
where. 

Korea has taught him nothing He is 
leading the Nation toward additional gigan¬ 
tic defeats on other foreign battlefields If 
he IS not checked, our fighting forces will be 
slaughtered abroad, until at last this coun¬ 
try, within its own borders, stands defense¬ 
less. 


Nero, Bring Back the Fiddle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks m the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont 
Daily Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., dated 
December 12, 1950: 

Nero, Bring Back That Fiddle 

While our boys in Korea are retreating, 
what do you suppose occupied the Senate 
of the United States Friday, December 8, 
1950? A bill (S. 4236) to provide for the 
development and regulation of methods of 
weather modification and control. 

And they’re not joking. The bill was twice 
read by its title and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce. The oflicial title is ‘‘Weather Con¬ 
trol Act of 1951.” 

Shades of the late F. D. R. Imagine the 
Government regulating the weather and 
having to write your Congress for rain. 

Imagine the New Deal or the Fair Deal 
seizing control and Inflicting drought on all 
Republican areas; cyclones, hurricanes, 
thunder, and chain lightning on Taft in Ohio, 
Youngdahl in Minnesota, Warren in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Contemplate the stark tragedy that might 
follow an act of the State Department send¬ 
ing all the available moisture overseas to help 
the people in the uninhabited and under¬ 
developed portions of the earth. Imagine our 
fertile, verdant fields in normally Republican 
Iowa being turned into a Sahara. 

It is to weep. 

Since the time of Christ and probably a 
long time before, the Almighty seems to have 
done pretty well in handling the weather. 
But not now. The Fair Deal, slap-happy at 
the turn of events in Korea, in China, in 
Formosa, on the home front, in Germany 
and France, seeks yet another buzz-saw. to 
back up to. 

Nero was a piker, and our friend whose 
name lives in history because he wept be¬ 
lieving there were no more worlds to con¬ 
quer, ha^dn’t even made a good start. 

Somebody pinch us, quick. We must be 
dreaming. 


Veterans’ Loans in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on August 21 last, I inserted in the 
Appendix—page A5945—a statement on 
loans made to veterans by the Wisconsin 
department of veterans’ affairs. 

This morning I received a letter from 
Mr. John P. Cullen, manager of United 
States Veterans’ Administration oflOlce 
No. 30, at Milwaukee, furnishing me 
with information corrective and ex¬ 
planatory of the previous insertion. I 
ask permission to insert Mr. Cullen’s let¬ 
ter herewith. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that in fur¬ 
nishing me with the information on 
which the August 21 insertion was based, 
Mr. Gordon Huseby, director of the Wis¬ 
consin department of veterans’ affairs, 
meant not the slightest criticism of the 
Veterans’ Administration office at Mil¬ 
waukee. Mr. Huseby recognizes, as I do, 
that Mr. Cullen has done, and is doing, 
a fine j ob for Wisconsin’s veterans. Wis- 
consm veterans are fortunate in having 
men of the caliber of Gordon Huseby 
and John Cullen to direct the State and 
Federal agencies which administer the 
veterans’ programs in Wisconsin. If 
there is any rivalry at all between the 
two, it is not a personal rivalry. Rather, 
it is a healthy and friendly contest of 
doing the most, in the most effective and 
efficient manner, for the veterans of the 
Badger State. The letter follows: 

Regional Office No. 30, 

Milwaukee, Wis., December 11, 1950. 
Hon. Glenn R. Davis, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davis : On page A6945 in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record for Au¬ 
gust 21, 1950, the following extension of 
remarks by you was published: 

“Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I 
have Just received information from Gordon 
A. Huseby, director of the department of 
veterans’ affairs of the State of Wisconsin, 
that the Wisconsin department of veterans’ 
affairs, in 9 months, has either completed or 
committed funds for 1,271 housing loans for 
a total of $1,908,600. This represents a re¬ 
markable record for the first 9 months of 
operation of this work. 

“It is interesting to note how this record 
compares with the record of Federal agencies 
in making loans to veterans and other in¬ 
dividuals. During the first year of its op¬ 
eration, 1935, the Federal Housing Authority 
completed 255 loans in the State of Wis¬ 
consin. During the first year of its loan op¬ 
erations, 1945, the Veterans’ Administration 
completed 628 loans in the State of Wis¬ 
consin. 

“As Mr, Huseby aptly put it in a letter 
dated August 16, 1950: T think our record 
win stand on Its own.’ ” 

It is believed that the correct Jfigures and 
circumstances with regard to Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration loan guaranty activities for 
the year 1945 win be of interest to you. You 
appreciate, I know, that during most of that 
year the majority of veterans, including 
yourself, were still In service, During 1945 
we received a total of 987 applications for 
loan guaranties. Of this number, 868 were 
approved, 81 were declined or withdrawn and 
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the balance of 38 were pending at the end 
of the year. Having received only 987 ap¬ 
plications. we could hardly, during our first 
year of operation, have exceeded the 1,271 
housing loans completed or committed dur¬ 
ing the first 9 months of the State loan pro¬ 
gram. It will also be appreciated that our 
applications covered not only those for 
home loans but also those for farm and 
business loans. 

I thought you would wish to have this 
information and I think that the loan guar¬ 
anty record of the Veterans* Administration 
regional office for Wisconsin during the year 
1945 can also stand on its own. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. P. CtTLLEN, 

Managfer. 

If We Are To Come Through the Next 
Grim Half of This Twentieth Century 
Still a Republic of Free People, We Will 
Need All of Our Courage and Brains 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, jDecember 15,1950 

Ml*. REES. Mr. Speaker, under con¬ 
sent heretofore approved by the House, 

I am submitting a timely editorial by 
W. L. White, my fellow townsman, and 
distinguished editor of the Emporia 
Gazette. The editorial contains food for 
thought and is worthy of your reading. 

It follows: 

Six months have gone by and where are 
we? 

The total number of Americans killed, 
wounded, and captured in Korea to date 
make this the fourth bloodiest struggle in our 
Nation’s history-surpassing in casualties the 
American Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-American 
War. 

And the goal of it all? WeU, It seems there 
should be free elections in Korea. But why 
did we wake up to the value of free elec¬ 
tions so late? Why, when we were powerful, 
did we not insist on free elections in Poland, 
in Hungary, in Rumania, in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in East Germany, and in the 
Baltic States? Why do we suddenly begin to 
shnek for a free election in Korea, a back¬ 
ward coimtry which, in all its 3,000 years 
of history, never has had free elections nor 
seemed particularly to miss them? 

But you forget political considerations. 
Last spring Republican Senator Joseph Mc- 
Cabxht had aired his charges against Owen 
Xiattimore, including a number of which Dr. 
Lattimore probably was innocent. The mar¬ 
tyred St. Owen of Latttmore was declared 
politically pure and ideologically virginal by 
MmnAxn Ttdxngs and the other Demo¬ 

crats, and promptly sat down to write of his 
ordeal of slander. But the country was 
uneasy. For obviously much had been 
smothered under whitewash or suppressed. 
Including the smelly Amerasia case. 

At this moment there came what seemed 
to be, from, the political standpoint, the 
Heaven-sent opportunity of Korea. It prom¬ 
ised to be a quick, popular little war against 
a weak enemy, and in behalf of the true, 
the beautiful, and the gccd. The unbearable 
vulgarities of Job McCarthy would be 
drowned out by bugle and drum. Who then 
wo«Ud dare say the Truman administration 
waa not firmly antlcommunistlc? And so 
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into Korea were sent not Dr. Lattimore, not 
Dean Acheson—^but the little American 
draftees from Japan, The frailties of our 
statesmen were to be glossed over by the 
blood (m modest quantities) of our sons. 

We are therefore now at war in Asia, and, 
furthermore, our outnumbered soldiers are 
now hightailing it down the valleys of Korea 
In the most humiliating spectacle the Amer¬ 
ican flag ever has flapped over since the 
Battle of Bull Run. How did we get into it? 
Somewhere in the bookcase you surely must 
have a copy of that half-forgotten document, 
the Constitution of the United States. Pull 
It out and in the fine type you will find that 
the Congress and only the Congress shall 
have the power to declare war and make 
peace. 

But don’t be old-fashioned. That cumber¬ 
some contraption of representative govern¬ 
ment was set up by those old fuddy-duddies, 
our foundmg fathers. A congressional de¬ 
bate on whether or not to go into Korea 
would have meant weeks of delay; in the end 
Congress might have decided to stay out 
altogether. 

Readers of this column will remember that 
the Gazette was in favor of standmg up to 
Stahn as early as 5 years ago when our truly 
magnificent armies were still intact, and 
when Harry S. Truman was a happy fellow- 
traveler who had not yet discovered the 
horrid Soviet menace. 

In view of this fact the writer presumes 
now to list five ^Ideposts to a future Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. These are: 

1. Since we are now pitiably weak, we 
should for the moment avoid hopping care¬ 
lessly into wars which we cannot hope to win. 

2. We should not concentrate all our forces 
in one distant isolated spot. Almost every- 
thmg we have Is now packed into Korea; if 
hell should break out m ETurope, we have 
left only the Eighty-second Airborne Divi¬ 
sion to put between Stahn*s 300 divisions and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. We should avoid war to capjbure regions 
which are strategically worthless and which. 

If we won them, would be a further liability. 

4. When we are losing a war in a distant 
area, we should not be offended when a 
nearby ally offers help. (Stalm is wanning 
this Korean war without the loss of a single 
Russian life, whereas Dean Acheson virtu¬ 
ally turned down Chlang Kai-shek’s offer 
to send 200,000 antl-Communist Chmese 
fighting men Into Korea; Mr. Acheson felt 
this might offend those peace-loving agrarian 
reformers, the Chinese Communists.) 

5. Until we are stronger (should Moscow 
allow us the time to get stronger) we should 
try to cut to a bare minimum the number 
of wars we enter solely to win local American 
elections. 

The writer feels that we are now entering 
a period of terrible stress, in which, if this 
Nation and all Christendom are to survive, 
we will need the same steady wisdom, solid 
character, and firm courage that our people 
had in Lincoln’s day. As a flabby, rich, and 
stupid nation we cannot hope to survive. We 
can no longer continue fat, dumb, and happy, 
babblmg that this is the century of the com¬ 
mon man, electing to high office any grinning 
dummy who will pledge himself to bribe us 
with paper-dollar subsidies paid out of our 
own public Treasury, stupidly believing that 
if the Kremlin cannot be appeased, then it 
can be quickly licked in a bloodless push¬ 
button war. 

If we are to come through the next grim 
half of this twentieth century still a republic 
of free people we will need all of our courage 
and brains. We cannot hope to survive the 
storm with a government which is by the 
nincompoops, of the bird-brains, and for the 
greedy dimwits. Because of its follies such 
a government will surely and deservedly, 
perish from the earth, and all the sane and 
all the brave will be crunched In the wreck¬ 
age its crash. 


RECORD 

Vermont Society Honors Hon. Charles A. 
Plumley, of Vermont 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS COTTON 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, December 6, the 
Vermont State Society of Washington 
held a meeting in honor of the Honor¬ 
able Charles A. Plumley, who is about 
to retire voluntarily as Representative 
at Large for the State of Vermont. As 
a near neighbor and warm friend of our 
distinguished colleague from Vermont, I 
desire, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, to include an account of this 
meeting written by one of the members 
present. I am sure it will be of interest 
to all Members of the House who hold 
Mr. Plumley in such high regard: 

A Histoeical Vermont Event 

After the bountiful repast and the election 
of officers had been had, the master of cere¬ 
monies called on George Aiken, pardon me, 
I mean Senator Aiken. Among the other 
things he said was the first radio speech 
he ever made was In support of Ckabi^es 
A. Plumley as a candidate for Congress. He 
went on to say he never regretted he made 
the speech although at the time there were 
a lot of people very ready to cut his throat. 

Then Mrs. Dale, the widow of the late 
Senator Porter H. Dale, paid a wonderful tri¬ 
bute to Mr. Plumlet's father and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Plumley and the family, all of whom 
she had known over long years so Intimately. 
In conversation, she said, “The Plumleys 
really are and have been a part of Vermont. 
Charlie’s father and mother were both edu¬ 
cated in Vermont. He and his wife were 
both born and educated in Vermont. Their 
children are graduates of Vermont univer¬ 
sities and colleges. In short, she said, they 
are Vermonters from the roots up.” 

The gracious lady outdid herself. 

I just couldn’t see how Mr. Plumley could 
take it the way he did although I noticed 
that he was blowing his nose once in a while. 

Then they called on Col. Jack Crowley, who 
once was a candidate against Mr. Plumley 
for nomination to Congress. His tribute to 
Mr. Plumley was what might be called a 
jewel. 

Then they called on Charlie to speak 
In rebuttal. That he was deeply moved by 
all the things that had been said was very 
evident. He came back at them, however, 
by saying that, “It is not every man who has 
an opportunity living to attend his own 
funeral.” He said he didn’t like these things 
although he came because he had been In¬ 
vited as a guest despite the fact that his ex¬ 
perience over the years had shown that such 
observations and celebrations were the end 
of one’s official connection with either the 
State or the Government and ordinarily 
spelled an end which he did not anticipate 
for he was not superstitious. Then he told 
them the story about the lady who had a 
very Jealous husband. She was being solic¬ 
ited by a book agent on the thirteenth floor 
of an apartment house. Just about the time 
she was all ready to buy the books she heard 
the key turn in the lock of the door and 
she said to the book agent, “You better get 
out of here quick because my husband Is in¬ 
tensely and Insanely Jealous.” The sales¬ 
man said he would hide in I5he closet, to 
which the housewife replied there was no 
closet. She said, “The only thing for you to 
do is Jump.” ’Hut,” he said, “this is the thir- 
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teenth floor.” To which she replied, “Don’t 
be superstitious.’* 

Then m response to what Senator Aikeint 
had said about his first radio speech, Charlie 
said he recalled a day before George was ever 
a candidate for office and when he was oper¬ 
ating the Aiken florist business at Putney. 
As he was in a hurry to make a delivery at 
Brattleboro, he was stopped by the police, 
who said, “Don’t you know, George, you’re ex¬ 
ceeding the speed limit?” and George said, 
*T don’t know whether my speedometer works 
or not ” Whereupon the police ofdcer said, 
“Haven’t you any governor in the car?” to 
which George, later governor of the State and 
a very distinguished United States Senator, 
as we all know, said, “No, the governor is in 
Montpelier, what you smell is fertilizer ’* 

Thereupon George, pardon, the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Vermont, read the following letter 
from Ralph Flanders, the junior Senator 
from Vermont: 

“Charles Plumley is a Vermont institu¬ 
tion. More people in our State have shaken 
hands with him, have known him, and like 
him, than is the case with any other of our 
citizens. 

“That we like Mrs Plumley, too, does not 
have to be stated. In fact, if it were pos¬ 
sible for us to like anyone more than we do 
Charles, it would be his good wife to whom 
Vermonters in exile here in Washington are 
glad to pay a tribute of praise. 

“The Honorable Charles is an institution 
not only in Vermont but in the House of 
Representatives. Having been there since 
1933, he would naturally know a lot of peo¬ 
ple and have a lot of influence. But he has 
far more of acquaintance and influence than 
comes by his service of 18 years. The place 
he holds did not drop into his lap. He 
made it. 

“He has always represented the old Ver¬ 
mont traditions. He thinks our thoughts 
and speaks our language. We are glad to 
feel sure that he will spend his days of re¬ 
tirement In our State, in his home town, 
though we are willing that he should go 
South during mudtime, if not before. 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Plumley, Mrs. Flanders 
and I, unable to be present, join with you in 
extending our admiration, affection, and 
hearty good wishes. 

“Ralph E, Flanders.’* 

If anything could have “floored” the sole 
Representative from the State of Vermont, 
this should have done It. But, after a mo¬ 
ment or two of hesitation, he rose in rebuttal 
to say: 

“Sometimes I think I am a moron, taut I 
think I know enough to take a hint. I think 
It is time for me to proceed. I am not like 
the boy who left his girl’s house so early 
that his friends asked him why; to which he 
replied, ‘Well, you see, she and I were sitting 
on the sofy—we were sitting kinda together- 
like and kinda talking. Her folks had all 
gone to bed. I was trying to get up my cour¬ 
age to move up a little toward her when she 
turned out the light. Don’t you know I 
knew enough to take a hint—and so I left.* 

“But,” said Plumley, “I just can’t leave, 
and now, formally, and speaking for myself 
and Mrs. Plumley and for the record, we are 
deeply appreciative of all the kind things 
which have been said and done for us over 
the years we have enjoyed our membership 
in the Vermont Association. 

“We appreciate the flowers, verbal and 
otherwise, for they are the sweetest things 
God ever made for they show thoughts that 
words cannot express and, as somebody said i 

“ T sometimes think that never blows so red 

The rose as where some buried Caesar bled.* 

“There are occasions and events to which 
only the heart responds. Words find their 
Inadequacy because they are not opportune 
and cannot be spoken. 


“For some 17 years we have been members 
of this association; have enjoyed your hos¬ 
pitality; been your neighbors—never unap- 
preciatively. 

“Now we come to the end of a long road 
for that in an official capacity we shall not 
longer enjoy your sufferance and your toler¬ 
ance, nor your wholesale good will which so 
always has permeated all the meetings with 
you 

“That does not mean that old acquaintance 
should be forgot and we swear eternal friend¬ 
ship to all of you and those who have pre¬ 
ceded you. I could reminisce, but I remem¬ 
ber that La Rochefoucauld said once, ‘Every¬ 
one complains of his lack of memory, but no 
one of his lack of judgment,’ and that some¬ 
body else said that ‘Nothing is more common 
than a fool with a strong memory’; so ad¬ 
mittedly and of necessity I am going to shut 
up right now, period. I am not sure in which 
class I fit 

“You know it has been said also that people 
with good memories seldom remember any¬ 
thing worth remembering, hut on top of that 
comes another who says memory is the power 
to gather roses in winter. 

“I have listened with great interest and 
great pleasure to all things which have been 
said, deserved and undeserved. I would like 
to say to you Vermonters that I am not a 
quitter. Possibly had I recognized the sit¬ 
uation in futurity which confronted me as of 
a year and a half ago, I might have still 
been a candidate for office because of my 
alleged information and a lot of things ac¬ 
cumulated by experience over the years. The 
Government will always have the benefit of 
anything I know. 

“Nevertheless, I thought, and still think, 
that some younger man should hear the 
burden of the responsibility for carrying out 
the ideas and the ideologies for which I have 
stood over the years as I have undertaken 
as your sole Representative to represent the 
State of Vermont. 

“It will take a lot of that intestinal forti¬ 
tude only born of those who are born to 
Inherit that fearlessness, minus foolishness, 
which is only to be found, still—and I don’t 
mean quiet, but I mean yet—^in a few of the 
States of this Union, of which Vermont 
stands out predominantly, to undertake and 
to preserve from complete communization, 
socialism, and destruction the ideals of de¬ 
mocracy for which our founding fathers 
fought, and I have incessantly undertaken to 
maintain. 

“What a horrible situation obtains in 
Korea, and world-wide, civilian and military; 
in what an awful situation the United States 
of America finds itself as it confronts world 
war III, which is now already in progress. I 
declare no responsibility for it can be at¬ 
tached to me nor to the representatives of 
the State of Vermont. 

“I am not much at poetry, but the fol¬ 
lowing occurred to me and I wrote it; 

“I Wonder 

“As once I wandered at eventide alone 
In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

I wondered if any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 
Is paid by those who idly pass to waste 
both lives and time and money never 
earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must bear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 
For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great! 

“Still stand I wondering what will be their 
fate- — " 

The fate of those who measure not nor 
calculate 


The depth to which by ill-considered reck¬ 
lessness with lives of other people’s 
sons, and dollars, not their own, 
They have condemned those generations yet 
unborn 

To travail such as other age has never 
known. 

“But I found respite, if not relief, in that 
which my friend Hurd said who put me in 
my place poetically and otherwise when he 
wrote: 

“ ‘The scythe that severs life lays waste the 
world • 

The hate which cumulates to wrath is 
hurled 

Against the peace which trembled like a 
flower 

Upon the stalk of hope The fatal hour 
Has struck- * * * Is this the end 
Of Hops'? The ultimate for which men 
spend 

Their years in never-ending toil and sweat? 
Is this the doom to which our days curvet 
Like moths unable to resist the light 
Whose flame is death?’ 

“ ‘Thus fell the boasted might 
Of Nineveh and Troy * * * thus Car¬ 
thage fell ♦ * * 

And Babylon. Shall future centuries tell 
A similar story of our rise and fall 
To depths too deep for resurrection? Call 
The roll of systems grown obese and weak 
From glutton: apply the pure critique 
Of reason to historic facts and know 
The ageless truth that nations cannot sow 
The retroactive earth with hate and reap 
The fruits of love. Oblivion lies deep 
Upon the names of tyrant men and states* 
Be not deceived, for time reiterates 
The unlearned lessons of the fruitless past, 

“ ‘The slashing scythe cannot destroy the vast 
Insistency within the root. The ground 
Grows quick with promise: without audible 
sound 

Or visible motion, life thrusts toward the 
light 

Like secretive grass that grows despite 
The devastation of the scythe. Madmen 
sow 

The soil with steel, indifferent to woe 
Implanted: ignorant of Nemesis. 

Tomorrow is a deep and dark abyss 
Into which the cruel and unjust 
Will slide and vanish. Empires fall to 
dust— 

Democracies will follow if they dare 
To break eternal faith with man—despair 
Is fertile soil for change. Lay waste the 
earth— 

Apply the blade to beauty and to mirth— 
Reduce each city to a cluttered grave— 
Destruction is not final if we save 
A single fibered root of freedom. Now 
Is not forever! Wait! Somewhere, some¬ 
how 

The severed stalk of liberty shall rise, 

Grow green, and flower under friendlier 
skies.’ 

“So, as my valedictory to this association 
which I have loved, I would like to leave you 
with the thought in your mind that I said 
to you that once I stood in admiration before 
the tomb of Shakespeare in the church at 
Stratford; another time I stood in awe be¬ 
fore the tomb of the mighty Napoleon In the 
Invalides at Paris. Often I have stood in 
suspense before the tomb of the Father of 
pur Country at Mount Vernon. Last Sunday 
I went again to the tomb of Lincoln. I 
wanted a message from him to give to you 
tonight. His spirits seemed to say: ‘Go tell 
my fellow Americans and particularly Ver¬ 
monters, in these days of stress and conflict 
everywhere, to be brave and have no fear. 
Tell them to stand by any man who stands 
right; stand by him while he is right and 
part from him when he goes wrong. Tell 
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him that we here highly resolve * * ♦ 

that Tovernmeut oi the people, hy tl 3 people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth/ ** 


The Need for Allies 


EXTENSION OP EEMABXS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE LHAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a column from the Washington 
Post of Monday, December 18, 1950, by 
Messrs. Joseph and Stewart Alsop. I 
believe that their thoughtful discussion 
of our need for allies warrants the atten¬ 
tion of the Members of the Congress: 

The Need For Allies 
(By Joseph and Stewart Aisop) 

A new, extreme isolationism is being horn 
of the defeatism that now horribly pervades 
this confused city. No leading figure has as 
yet dared to give public voice to this impor¬ 
tant trend. But all over Washington, in the 
lobbies of the Senate and House, among the 
more tremulous policy makers, and even in 
the recesses of the military staff the same 
subterranean muttering is going on. 

Our allies cannot be depended on. We 
have not the power to carry the burden of 
world leadership alone. We must contract 
our '‘commitments" (the new catchword). 
We must abandon first Asia and then Europe 
to their fate. We must retire into our own 
hemisphere, which we can defend. So goes 
the story. It makes even Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who at least proposed a Monroe Doc¬ 
trine for Europe, look like a rabid one-world 
man. 

The simplest way to see the poisonous 
falsehood of this reasoning is to have a look 
at the effect on the value of our only major 
military asset, the stockpile of atomic 
weapons. To put the cart of conclusion 
before the horse of proof, the atomic stock¬ 
pile which IS our only security will lose al¬ 
most its whole value, if the above-outlined 
program Is blundered into or adopted. 

The causes are plain enough. In the first 
place, plutonium and even hydrogen bombs, 
no matter how numerous they may be, or 
how great their destructive power may be, 
have no value whatever locked up in a cave 
in Kentucky. They must be delivered to 
their destined targets, or at least they must 
be possible to deliver, in order to fulfill their 
purpose. As of today and for a long time to 
come, the value of our atomic stockpile must 
therefore be measured by the capabilities of 
our strategic air arm. 

The strategic air arm Is presently com¬ 
posed of 14 groups, of which four are B-36 
groups designed to strike targets in the 
Soviet tJnion from bases in this hemisphere, 
and 10 are medium-range groups equipped 
with B-29's, B-60's, and B-47's. Improve¬ 
ments in Soviet air defenses in recent 
months have considerably depreciated the 
worth of the 3-36 groups, since so many 
other characteristics had to be sacrificed to 
build great range into this airplane. Hence 
the medium-range groups, which are all to 
be equipped eventually with the admirable 
B-47, must be regarded as vitally important. 

The worth of these medium-range groups 
In turn obviously depends upon the availa¬ 
bility of bases for them. By the tricky 
method of refueling In the air, they can In 


theory reach targets in the Soviet Union 
from airfields on this side of the Atlantic. 
But in practice, even the enthusiasts frankly 
admit that the efficiency of the strategic air 
arm will be hopelessly impaired if these 
medium-range groups, which now comprise 
over two-thirds of the total force, are denied 
bases overseas. 

At the moment, the necessary overseas 
bases are available and ready. They com¬ 
prise the large airfield complex that has been 
built up in eastern England; another impor¬ 
tant complex in the British-controlled north 
African region of Cyrenaica; a vital, very 
advanced base on the British-controlled 
island of Cyprus; bases now abuilding in 
French North Africa, and airfields used by us 
as transport bases in Tripoli and at Dahran 
in Arabia, A glance at this list reveals what 
IS now rapidly becoming almost the central 
fact in the strategic situation of the United 
States. 

We may control the atomic stockpile, but 
our allies, and particularly Great Britain, 
control most of the bases we need to give 
the atomic stockpile any value. 

There are a thousand other reasons, of 
course, why the program of abandoning our 
aTies to their fate and withdrawing to our 
hemisphere is a quick way to national 
suicide. Some of them' will be examined in a 
subsequent report. Meanwhile, the sig¬ 
nificance of the situation outlined above 
ou^ht to be faced by every American. We 
have gone on smugly for 6 years, supposing 
the atomic bomb was ours to use or not to 
use, as we alone saw fit. We have gone on 
smugly for 5 years, neglecting our own de¬ 
fense and the defense of the free world, and 
relying for seemity on this magical weapon. 

But we have been wrong. When Prime 
Minister Attlee told Parliament the other day 
that he was sure we would not use our bombs 
without consulting the British Government, 
his promise was doubly guaranteed by the 
facts of geography and the ranges of our 
airplanes. If now, in the hour of peril, we 
abandon our allies, we cannot hope that 
they will not abandon us. And thus, those 
American leaders who are secretly advocat¬ 
ing this course today, and will no doubt pub¬ 
licly advocate it tomorrow, are in truth pro¬ 
posing that the United States freeze its only 
military asset, the atomic stockpile, which is 
also, at the moment, the only defense of the 
free world. 


Would Bomb Shelters Become Traps? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. OmRA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the RecorD; I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., of Decem¬ 
ber 6.1950: ^ 

Would Bomb Shelters Become Traps? 

There is talk of spending around $3,000,- 
000,000 for bomb shelters in the United 
States. 

Maybe it’s a good idea, but it would appear 
Congress should go pretty thoroughly into 
the plans before saddling such added expense 
on the American taxpayer. 

While details of construction, and perhaps 
location of such shelters could not be made 
public in too great detail for security reasons. 


to the uninitiated it would seem that bomb 
shelters might well turn out to be traps in¬ 
stead of shelters, in case of attack. 

What more could an attacking armada ask 
than to have its victims bunched in one 
place? 


Liberty Shall Not Cringe in the Face of 
Brute Force 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
the Southland answered the call to arms, 
just as it has done in every war in which 
this Nation has engaged itself. It has 
again demonstrated its willingness to 
sacrifice in order that our common coun¬ 
try remain free, independent, the land 
of hope. 

In this connection it is a privilege for 
me to include as a part of my remarks, 
an editorial by my friend, W. W. Gunter, 
editor of the Mountain Eagle, Jasper, 
Ala., in which Editor Gunter expresses 
the sentiment that America must unite 
and make the sacrifices which the times 
call for in a spirit of true patriotism: 

The South Is Dependable 

How strange it is that in this most won¬ 
derful of all ages, with its manifold con¬ 
veniences and opportunities, that there 
should exist in the world today powerful 
nations who choose to scatter the flames of 
war over the world in a coordinated effort to 
impose their totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment over all the people of the world. 

While the free nations of the world are 
facing a danger unprecedented in the his¬ 
tory of nations, the old, romantic South 
stands ready again to make any sacrifice 
necessary along with the rest of the Nation 
in order that this Nation shall remain free 
and independent. 

The southern people are noted for their 
cheerful disposition and for their courage 
under difficulties in the past. During the 
darkest days of the Revolution, southern sol¬ 
diers, poorly equipped, remained cheerful 
and hopeful. And thus it was with the 
heroic Confederate soldiers as they filed their 
weary ways through the mountain passes of 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro¬ 
lina, and fell in line in the Valley of Vir¬ 
ginia; it was not with dread and fear pic¬ 
tured on their faces but with gay songs of 
their beautiful Southland and their wives 
and sweethearts left behind. Neither are 
their descendants discouraged today. 

Through two great wars, descendants of 
Confederate soldiers from the Southland 
have gone out and fought side by side with 
sons and daughters of other States on the 
battlefields of Europe, in other lands, and 
the islands of the sea, and many of them 
never returned with their victorious com¬ 
rades. 

Insofar as the southern people are con¬ 
cerned, the great sacrifices made by this 
Nation in the past shall not have been made 
in vain, that liberty shall not cringe in the 
face of brute force, that through the coming 
years the Statue of Idberty shall continue 
to stand there in New York Harbor, looking 
forever toward the east, serving as a beacon 
light to the people of the world who seek 
the blessings of liberty. 
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Free Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Deoemter 18,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the foUowmg article which appeared in 
the Washington Post, Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1950: 

IRELAND AND ATLANTIC SECURITV 

On April 18 of this year I had the honor to 
address the Overseas Writers Press Club at 
Washington on the subject of Ireland's place 
m the North Atlantic defense scheme. 

At that time I urged the vital necessity of a 
sound political background to military plan¬ 
ning, indicating from recent history (World 
War H) the disasters inherent m the failure 
of politicians to provide the military com¬ 
mand with a realistic basis for their plans 
and operations. On such occasions the over¬ 
looking of some political factor not readily 
apparent to the military mind causes mili¬ 
tary action to be based on faulty premises. 

I fear this has once again proved true in 
Korea both when the North Koreans attacked 
Initially and when the Chinese Invasion com¬ 
pletely altered the military basis. Absence 
of a sound political background to military 
operations normally causes initial deploy¬ 
ment of unduly weak forces within effective 
striking distance of a superior enemy. In 
such circumstances, I suggested, a wise com¬ 
mander should have In mind the worst pos¬ 
sible case as well as the best possible case. 

Fortunately reverses in Korea do not 
directly threaten the safety of the power¬ 
house and main base of the free world, the 
United States, to the degree that a similar 
series of defeats in northwestern Europe, re¬ 
sulting in the overrunning of the British 
Isles, would compromise American security. 

Whoever the American designated to com¬ 
mand in the northeastern Atlantic theater, 
he must remember that he cannot afford to 
Ignore the worst possible case; Indeed he 
must initially face the fact that that case 
already obtains, since there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent Russia from reaching the Atlantic coast 
and the Channel within 3 weeks of his as¬ 
suming command and, should that occur, 
Russia will not repeat Hitler’s unprepared- 
nesB for a trans-Channel operation. Russia’s 
object will be the expulsion of America from 
Europe. 

Initially the best he can hope to achieve 
will be the retention of the eastern Atlantic 
Islands, Iceland, Britain, Ireland, and the 
Breton and Iberian peninsulas. It will be 
more important politically and strategically 
to arm and Integrate Spain than to rebuild 
German forces. French ‘’national redoubts’* 
in Brittany and on the Garonne should have 
priority over a new Maglnot Line, and a 
united reintegrated Ireland is vital to the 
over-all concept. Indeed his headquarters 
could better command from Limerick than 
from London or Paris. 

Much as Americans will sympathize with 
those European nations in the Atlantic Pact 
for whom military security cannot at present 
be provided we must none of us saoriffee the 
substance for the shadow; for complete de¬ 
fense of the Western European zone must 
remain a shadow until there are at least 50 
efficient combat divisions deployed in Ger¬ 
many. 

The retention pf Britain must be the key¬ 
stone of our immediate planning, Britain 
Is perfectly able to guard her own southern 
and eastern coast line, but her situation 
would be gravely weakened were Russia to 


secure a footing in central Ireland in con¬ 
junction with an mvasion of Britain. Russia 
might well invade Ireland by air with im¬ 
punity at the most critical moment for 
Britain. Free Ireland, outside the Atlantic 
Pact, and excluded from participation in the 
pact, because of her dispute with Britain over 
northern Ireland could not at present dis¬ 
pose of a Russian airborne invasion. 

Thus a divided Ireland becomes the 
Achilles heel of Atlantic Pact strategy and 
will remain so for at least two more critical 
years. Alternatively, an integrated and re¬ 
united Ireland, defended by Irishmen m con¬ 
junction with the United States of America, 
provides an absolutely secure base for the 
defense of the Atlantic fringe of Western 
Europe, which is all of Europe our means will 
allow us to defend with certainty. 

In this context the defense of Ireland be¬ 
comes of greater importance to the Atlantic 
community than the defense of London. 
It is the bounden duty of the high political 
chiefs to give their military chief a clear-cut 
politicj.1 background against which he can 
plan realistic strategy. He must be free to 
deal with Ireland, Spam, Portugal, and 
France as well as with Britain without 
cramping pohtical restrictions. 

Eric Dorman O’Gowan, 
Brigadier, British Army (Bettred), 
CooTXRiLL, Ireland. 


Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial comments of Mr. Claude 
N, Swanson, editor of the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., in the is¬ 
sues of December 5 and 7, 1950: 

Before we go to making any further deals 
with Socialist Britain and helpless France, 
we’d best And out what we are to receive 
in return for the billions of good, hard- 
earned American dollars we’ve dumped in 
their laps. If they are not Interested in help¬ 
ing themselves, what use is there to give 
them further aid at the expense of the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer. What we need now is help, 
not a couple of millstones around our necks. 

The Nation will never be able to go for¬ 
ward in the war effort so long as Aoheson re¬ 
mains in our State Department. Not only 
do the American people lack confidence in 
him, but his record of handling our foreign 
affairs to date is nothing in his favor. Be¬ 
sides, his close friendship with Alger Hiss, 
and other out-and-out Reds that burrowed 
Into the State Department should make him 
a class-A subject for the skids. 

The average American is not too concerned 
about a Government-provided pension, or 
other forms of security at the expense of the 
taxpayer. But he is concerned about the 
right and privilege to whittle out his own 
security, to be able to save for a home and 
for ultimate retirement and travel. He isn't 
Interested in welfare projects thought up 
by an army of visionary, impractical swivel- 
chair nuts who ought to be out earning 
their own living. 

Let Congress demand a full and above¬ 
board accounting of what Is transpiring be¬ 
tween President Truman, Secretary Aoheson, 
the State Department and Socialist Britain’s 
Clement Attlee. The American people don’t 


care to have Yalta repeated. We want no 
secret commitments. If we can’t be trusted, 
chances are it isn’t good for us. 

It’s gettmg about cold enough for that 
luscious, peppery, steaming hot bean soup. 
With every bean preserved in its individual 
shell, the delicate flavor sealed m; the broth 
concocted of pure water, made savory with 
just the right amount of juice of slow-cooked 
ham hocks, bacon rind, a bit of parsley and 
seasoning to taste. 

Let’s kick Acheson and his fellow travelers 
out of the State Department and get people 
in there m whom the American people can 
have unquestioned confidence Then we can 
start all over again with a united, unwaver¬ 
ing front. 


The Alabama Department of Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement of the origin, composition, and 
policies of the Alabama Department of 
Aeronautics, taken from Alabama Avia¬ 
tion News: 

The Alabama Department of Aeronautics 

ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Alabama Department of Aeronautics 
was first established as the Alabama Avia¬ 
tion Commission by the 1935 Legislature 
through Act 493 (Senator Will Walton), ap¬ 
proved September 13, 1936. It began opera¬ 
tions on October 23, 1936. The 1943 legis¬ 
lative, through Act 248 (John Chichester), 
broadened the lesponsibilltles of the Com¬ 
mission to Include control over the safety of 
all aeronautical activity In the State. 

In 1945 the Commission became a major 
agency when the legislature with Act 402 
(Senator S. L. Toomer), created the Alabama 
Department of Aeronautics to replace the 
Alabama Aviation Commission It was acti¬ 
vated as such on October 16,1945, 

airport amendment 

An amendment to the State constitution 
to authorize the State to engage in or assist 
airport construction, operations, etc. (Act 
419—^Henderson, Bradford, High, and Chi¬ 
chester), was authorized by the 1946 legisla¬ 
ture, was approved at the general election 
on November 6, 1946, and was proclaimed 
part of the constitution on November 14, 
1946, 

AVIATION CASOUCNE TAX ALLOCATION 

The 1946 legislature passed an act allocat¬ 
ing all revenue from the aviation gasoline 
tax to aeronautical purposes (Act 867— 
Chichester). Refunds were authorized to 
municipalities owning or operating public 
airports and the balance was assigned to this 
department. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 

The department consists of the Alabama 
Aeronautics Commission, which is the gov¬ 
erning body; the director of aeronautics, who 
is the executive officer; and the staff. The 
commission consists of seven members. Five 
are appomted by the governor and two are 
statutory, these being the director of the 
highway department, and the director of the 
department of public safety. The appointed' 
members serve a 4-year term on a staggered 
basis. Each of the appointed members is, 
or has been, a pilot and aircraft owner. The 
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director is appointed by tbe commission, sub-. 
ject to the approval of the governor, v^hen 
initially appointed, and serves an indefinite 
term, dependent on satisfactory service. 
Members of the staff must be, and are, se¬ 
lected from the State civil-service register 
in accordance with State law. 

AEEONAtmCAL JOB CLASSiaFICATlONS 

In June 1947 specific aeronautical job clas¬ 
sifications were established for the depart¬ 
ment for the first time. These classifications 
fully cover administrative, aeronautical and 
engineering needs and will enable the de¬ 
partment to keep pace with new activities as 
they arise and to render broader and more 
effective service. 

EKPERIENCE OF PERSONNEL 

The present director, who has served since 
1935, IS an overseas Air Force veteran of 
both World War I tPrance), and World War 
II (England), as a pilot and operations of¬ 
ficer. He has been active in aviation since 
1917. Every male member of the staff, with 
one exception, is also an Air Force veteran of 
World War II and one is also a veteran of 
World War I. 

SERVICE AGENCT 

At all times this department has consid¬ 
ered Itself as a service agency and has recog¬ 
nized that its primary considerations must 
be those of service That has been its policy, 
and that has also been its record, all through 
the years back to 1935, when it was first 
established. 

SERVICES RENDERED 

This department feels that its service to 
Alabama aviation must cover the entire field 
of civil aviation and all the needs of Ala¬ 
bama aviation. In this connection its serv¬ 
ice has Involved more than 300 distinct types 
of operations. 

BUSINESS AGENCY 

From the time of its establishment, in 
1035, this department has been permitted to 
operate as a business agency, on a nonpolitl- 
cal basis. It has, likewise, endeavored to 
operate as a business agency on a careful, 
effective, economical basis. All of the Com¬ 
missioners, those of the present as well as 
thosj of the past, have all been businessmen, 
as well as pilots and aircraft owners. 

To substantiate this, our budget requests 
for 1949-50 and 1950-51 were less than our 

1948- -49, When others were asking for in¬ 
creases; our expenditures for 1948-49 and 

1949- 50 were less than budget authoriza¬ 
tions, and during the present fiscal year, 
1960-61, there will also be substantial sav¬ 
ings. When budget requests are submitted 
for fiscal years 1951-52 and 1962-53 we again 
expect to further reduce our expenses. 
Meanwhile, our service has not been im¬ 
paired. 

program 

This department is not operating aimlessly 
on a day-to-day, free-wheeling basis. Since 
it was changed from a minor agency to a 
major department in 1946, it has a definite 
operating program, with at least 22 major 
objectives, These constitute an orderly, 
progressive, and productive program to meet 
both current and future needs of Alabama 
aviation. 


A TimA To Take Heart and Renew Courage 

E3j:tension of remaeks 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OP MiNNEeorA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Montlay, December 18,1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr* 
Speaker, under leave to extend my le- 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., dated De¬ 
cember 5, 1950: 

A Time To Take Heart and renew Courage 

Memory of the living does not go back to a 
time when our Nation faced a more turbu¬ 
lent road ahead than it does right now, but 
this is not a time to lose heart; nor is it a 
time to give up. 

It is a time, Instead, to take heart, for the 
people are aroused as never before to the 
utter inadequacy of certain officials in high 
places, and before long they will be relegated 
to the scrap heap and men with courage and 
vision, unquestioned patriotism, and a devo¬ 
tion to our form of government will take 
their place. 

Then, and not until then, will we pull out 
of the miasmal fog that has beclouded our 
world relationship for these many years. 

We have no one to blame but ourselves for 
the condition that exists. With less than 
one-half of our qualified voters taking time 
to go to the polls, slightly more than 25 per¬ 
cent of these have put men m office who be¬ 
lieve that charity should begin—not at 
home—but overseas. We have thrown away 
billions to buy friendship, and, now that 
friendship is needed, we find our beneficiaries 
looking out the window. 


American Fishing Industry Should Be 
Protected 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

01 * 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in the years prior to the late 
war, Japanese fishermen landed enor¬ 
mous hauls of fish from the ocean waters 
off the Pacific coast, from Alaska to 
Mexico, and then after packing this fish, 
often in floating canneries, dumped large 
quantities of their canned fish on the 
American market. 

American fishermen and cannery 
workers could not compete with the low 
living standards and low wages of the 
Japanese workers. At a result the 
American fishing industry of the Pacific 
coast suffered grave injury financially 
and in employment. 

The Japanese, by their attack on Pearl 
Harbor, blew themselves out of the 
American market, and to meet the de¬ 
mand for fish food the fishing industry 
of the Pacific coast was enormously ex¬ 
panded until it now employs about 50,000 
people. Huge American investments 
have been made since Pearlv Harbor in 
canneries and in fishing boats and gear. 
These investments and this employment 
will be irreparably impaired if the 
Japanese are permitted to resume their 
prewar practices of fishing anywhere 
they please off the Pacific coast and 
again engage in operating floating can¬ 
neries off our shores for the packing of 
fish. These practices by the Japanese, 
if resumed, will again as in the past be 
the source of new international misun¬ 
derstandings and disagreements that 
will disrupt rather than .cement ties of 
friendship between the United States 
and Japan. 


RECORD 

It is therefore vital that the State De¬ 
partment in negotiating a peace treaty 
with Japan bind the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to respect the interests of the 
United States fishing industry to the end 
that the stability of the American in¬ 
dustry wiH not be undermined, its fruit¬ 
ful source of employment destroyed and 
the likelihood of international misun¬ 
derstandings be increased. 

I append to these remarks an editorial 
from the Seattle Post-Intelhgencer, of 
Seattle, Wash., one of the largest and 
most influential newspapers of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest, setting forth the need 
for protection of the American fishing 
industry being made a part of any peace 
treaty negotiated with Japan. The Post- 
Intelligencer editorial follows: 

The Fishing Industries 

The American State Department has indi¬ 
cated an intention to write a formal peace 
treaty with Japan at the earliest possible 
date, a commendable intention from the 
standpoint of the many vital American in¬ 
terests involved. 

But the restoration of normal relations 
with Japan does not require or justify the 
renewal of Japanese economic and commer¬ 
cial practices which depleted and all but de¬ 
stroyed the American fishing industries in 
our own waters before the war. 

It is a matter of bitter memory to the 
labor and management elements of the en¬ 
tire Pacific fishing enterprise of the United 
States that the Japanese veritably mined 
the great fisheries- of the Northeast Pacific 
Ocean, extending from Alaska to Mexico, in 
the prewar years. 

With total disregard of the program of 
conservation to which American and Cana¬ 
dian fishermen adhered, the notorious and 
Infamous Japanese floating canneries were 
bringing one of the Western World’s richest 
sources of food to the point of extinction 
when the Pacific war intervened. 

One of the first of the many acts of Wisdom 
by General hj.acArthur as administrator of 
occupied Japan after the war was the re¬ 
striction of Japanese fishing activity to pre¬ 
vent resumption of the wasteful and ruinous 
violation of American and Canadian waters 
in a manner that had previously amounted 
to deliberate plunder. 

Any peace treaty concluded with Japan 
should include a permanent agreement to 
make this safeguard of our own fisheries an 
irrevocable part of the understanding upon 
which the future peace and prosperity of the 
American people must be based. 

The American fisheries in the Pacific con¬ 
stitute a combination of industries valued 
at more than one-third of a billion dollars. 

They provide a means of livelihood for 
more than 50,000 men. 

But above and beyond that, they are an 
Indispensable source of food to all of the 
American people. 

It would be a mockery if our victory over 
Japan in the Pacific war should be nullified 
by our failure to make the Pacific fisheries 
secure against Japanese Invasion and 
despoliation. 

It was of little avail for American and 
Canadian fishermen before the war to hus¬ 
band the Pacific fishery resources upon which 
they depended for employment, when the 
Japanese fishing fleets turned our conserva¬ 
tion program to their own profit. 

It would be of no avail whatever for the 
United States and Canada to practice con¬ 
servation in the vast fishing grounds of the 
Northeast Paclflc Ocean in the future if the 
Japanese once more had opportunity to ex¬ 
ploit the waters without restraint. 

The impending peace treaty offers a per¬ 
fect occasion, and perhaps the only occasion, 
for binding the Japanese Government to an 
agreement to respect one of the most vital 
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Of American interests in the Pacific, and that 
agreement should he one of the inviolable 
conditions of permanent peace in the Pacific, 


Proposed Removal of Secretary Acheson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
which I made yesterday, December 17, 
on the subject of the demand by the 
Republican caucuses in the Senate and 
House for the removal of Secretary 
Acheson. 

I also ask consent to have inserted 
immediately following my statement the 
following editorials: Editorial from the 
New York Times, December 16, editorial 
from the New York Post, December 16; 
editorial from the Washington Post, De¬ 
cember 17; editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Star, December 17; article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick which appeared in 
the New York Times, December 18. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and newspaper comments were or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

December 17, 1950. 

Statement of Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 

OP New York, in Support op Secretary op 

State Dean Acheson 

The partisan resolution demanding the re¬ 
moval of Secretary Acheson which was 
‘adopted by the Republican caucuses of both 
Houses of Congress has done gur country a 
great disservice. 

It can serve only to disrupt and confuse 
our people and our allies in this critical hour 
when the need for unity and determination 
is absolutely essential if we are to survive. 

As for our enemies, the attack on Secre¬ 
tary Acheson and on American foreign policy 
has played directly into the hands of the 
Communists who have long regarded the 
Secretary of State as the chief spokesman of 
our Government’s policies which block the 
Kremlin’s aim to enslave the free world. 

Secretary Acheson has handled the world 
relationships of our country with great skill 
and determination in the face of an Inde¬ 
scribably difficult situation. FuU credit 
should go to him for executing the policies 
which have bulwarked the free nations in 
their quest for peace and security. 

He successfully implemented the Greek- 
Turkish aid program. He was largely respon¬ 
sible for the acceptance of the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, the principle of military 
aid to Western Europe, and the decision to 
combat aggression in Korea and elsewhere 
with all the power of our great human and 
material resources. Finally he has consist¬ 
ently led our efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations as a great agency of peace 
and security. 

I hope that this latest partisan attack will 
not handicap him on his present mission and 
in his difficult task of welding the nations of 
Western Europe into an effective line of de¬ 
fense. Failure at this time would be, tragic. 

Last Tuesday night I made a Nation-wide 
plea for unity. I concluded my address with 
the following words; 


‘TJnity not only can be achieved, it must 
be achieved. But it cannot be achieved if 
one group or another seeks to make political 
capital out of national danger. It cannot be 
achieved if we are asked to sacrifice the cause 
we fight for as the price of unity. It cannot 
be achieved by insisting on the sacrifice of 
this official or that official on the public block 
of unjust and imdeserved attack. 

“And so with all the earnestness of my 
heart and soul I call upon both the Repub¬ 
lican Party and the Democratic Party to for¬ 
get about 1952 and to think and act only in 
terms of the security of our country and the 
peace of the world.” 

I renew that plea with all my force and 
earnestness. 


[Prom the New York Times of December 
16, 19501 

The Attack on Mr. Acheson 

At a moment when a grave mternational 
crisis imposes on this country a state of 
national emergency calling for the widest 
possible national unity, the Republican lead¬ 
ership in Congress has seen fit to serve on 
President Truman a formal demand for the 
removal of Secretary Acheson. This is a par¬ 
tisan maneuver as unprecedented as it is 
irresponsible. It can only disrupt the grow¬ 
ing national solidarity on the measures nec¬ 
essary to meet the perils facing us, throw 
both this country and our allies into confu¬ 
sion regarding our policies, and thus provide 
aid and comfort to our enemies. 

Like every mortal. Secretary Acheson is not 
without fault and has made his share of mis¬ 
takes, especially in attempting to support 
a bankrupt far eastern policy for whicl his 
predecessors must hear the prime respon¬ 
sibility, But he is also one of the first in 
our Government who, in advance of many of 
his critics, recognized the real nature of the 
Soviet threat, warned against it, and helped 
achieve the revolutionary change in our for¬ 
eign and defense pol'cies in the direction of 
firm resistance to Communist aggression. 

Mr. Acheson supported before Congress the 
first concrete step m such resistance—the 
’Truman doctrine, which provided aid to 
Greece and Turkey. He was the first to ex¬ 
pound the idea of foreign economic aid that 
grew into the Marshall plan, which saved 
Western Europe from the Communist tide. 
He was among the first to emphasize that a 
policy of resistance had to be backed by 
strength, and it was he who negotiated the 
revolutionary North Atlantic Pact and initi¬ 
ated the measures for the rearmament of 
Western Europe, Includmg Western Germany, 
Finally, when the chips were down and Com¬ 
munist armies began to march in Korea, he 
was one of the first and stanchest advocates 
of resistance. 

In these circumstances it is more than 
irony that the Republican leadership in 
Congress should have chosen to attack him 
with allegations of appeasement and soft¬ 
ness toward communism, 

[From the New York Post of December 16, 
1950] 

The Know-Nothings Take Over 

In our political annals December 15, 1950, 
will be remembered as one of the most 
wretched days of partisan infamy. On that 
day Republicans in both the Senate and 
House voted to plunge their knives into th.e 
back of America’s Secretary of State at per¬ 
haps the gravest diplomatic moment in our 
history. 

They didn’t teU the country how they 
would have averted the present crisis if they 
had rtUed our foreign policy; they could 
hardly pretend to do so because so x^^ny of 
them had voted against even minimum meas¬ 
ures of military and economic defense in 
Korea and other places. Neither did they 
offer their formula for the solution of the 


problems we face, they could not do so be¬ 
cause they could not agree among them¬ 
selves as to where we should go from here. 
They neither urged that we declare war nor 
told us how to wage peace. All they could 
offer the Nation at this critical juncture was 
a demand for the execution of Dean Ache¬ 
son. On this point the Communists abroad 
and at home have been way ahead of the 
Republicans They have been crying for 
Acheson’s head for many months and they 
will dance in the streets if the Grand Old 
Party succeeds in destroying him 

There were thoughtful Republicans in both 
Houses who refused to support this cynical 
and vindictive attack against the man who is 
laboring day and night to achieve an honor¬ 
able peace. But they could not make their 
voices heard amid the clamor of the know- 
nothings It was a tragic day for the coun¬ 
try and for the GOP—the day on which the 
irresponsibles assumed full command of the 
party which calls itself the loyal opposition. 

[From the Washington Post of December 17, 
1950] 

Blow to Unity 

The most critical aspect of the Republican 
call for the dismissal of Secretary Acheson 
IS that It comes from a partisan source. It 
is undoubtedly true that a substantial seg¬ 
ment of the American people would like to 
see Mr. Acheson replaced. The Republicans 
in Congress and many nonpartisan observers 
have lost no opportunity to let the President 
know their attitude, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the President has been weigh¬ 
ing the question of whether a change of 
leadership in the State Department would 
do more harm than good But this in no 
way excuses the Republicans from making a 
partisan issue of a matter that is vital to our 
security at this critical moment. 

Of course, the President does not need to 
take any notice of this minority protest from 
Capitol Hill The anti-Acheson resolutions 
were adopted only by the Republican cau¬ 
cuses of the House and Senate, not by Con¬ 
gress itself And even if Congress had pre¬ 
sumed to urge the dismissal of a Cabinet 
member, the President would be under no 
obligation to heed it. The entire executive 
power Is vested in the E^resldent, and mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet are responsible only to 
him. Mr. Truman is likely to respond to 
this pressure much as Lincoln did when 
congressional critics demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of Secretary of State Seward during 
the Civil War. 

In many respects the campaign against 
Seward is comparable to that against Mr. 
Acheson. Seward was resisting the demands 
of the extremists In Congress for immediate 
abolition of slavery and a purge of all Demo¬ 
cratic generals from the Army. For this he 
was denounced as the evil genius of the 
administration—the mesmerist and the un¬ 
seen hand who was preventing the President 
from doing his duty. When a group of New 
York Republicans waited on Lincoln to de¬ 
mand Seward’s dismissal, he told them flatly: 
‘“There is not one of you who would not 
see the country ruined if you could turn out 
Seward.” 

In December 1862, shortly after the battle 
of Fredericksburg, the Republican Senators 
met secretly and adopted a resolution calling 
for partial reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
But Instead of broadcasting their lack of 
confidence In the Secretary of State at a 
critical moment, a committee went to the 
White House to present the senatorial view 
to the President. Learning the nature of 
the mission, Seward hastily sent his resigna¬ 
tion to Lincoln, but, after a skillful maneuver 
that brought in also the resignation of Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury Chase, a favorite of 
the Senators, the President declined to ac¬ 
cept either of them. Seward’s critics had 
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overplayed their hand, and the net result was 
to strengthen both his position and that of 
the President before the country. 

Whatever may be the effect of the present 
Republican gesture on the future of Mr. 
Acheson, it has certainly rendered a dis¬ 
service to the country. Senator Albxaitdeb 
Smith hit the nail on the head when he de¬ 
clared that the action his fellow Poepublicans 
in the Senate were rushing toward might 
mislead the world as to the fundamental 
unity of the American people. That demon¬ 
stration of disunity was made worse by the 
fact that it came just before Secretary Ache- 
son departs for Brussels to attend the meet¬ 
ing of the North Atlantic Council. 

In a last-minute effort to avoid the in¬ 
evitable interpretation that will be placed on 
the incident abroad, the Senate Republicans 
added to their resolution a paragraph by 
Senator Taft pledging our fullest coopera¬ 
tion with the President and the adminis¬ 
tration in a united effort to meet by the 
most effective means the present national 
crisis. If this stood by itself, it would be 
a commendable and patriotic expression. But 
as a postscript to the demand for the scalp 
of Mr Acheson, who, of course, is part of 
the administration, It seems to be meaning¬ 
less, insincere, and contradictory. An offer 
by the minority to cooperate with the party 
in power on condition that the minority be 
permitted to purge the President’s Cabinet 
is not cooperation but the opposite. There 
is no way to disguise this blow to unity in a 
time of national peril, and It will be difficult 
indeed to undo the damage it has done. 

[From the Washington Star of December 
17, 1950] 

A Reckless Gesture 

Republicans in Congress may be correct in 
saying that Secretary Acheson and the State 
Department have lost the confidence of Con¬ 
gress and of the American people. 

If it IS a fact that this is so, however, the 
reasons behind it are not those implied by 
the Republicans in their resolution calling 
for the dismissal of Mr. Acheson and a house¬ 
cleaning of his Department. 

The implication is that the policies pur¬ 
sued by Mr. Acheson and the personnel of 
the State Department are responsible for this 
alleged loss of confidence. 

But the real explanation Is the **get- 
Acheson’* campaign which began as a pre¬ 
election partisan maneuver and which was 
marked by a measure of distortion and false¬ 
hood which seldom has been equaled. 
Without doubt the campaign was effective. 
Without doubt it shook the confidence of 
many Americans and offered them a con¬ 
venient scapegoat. It presented an easy 
method of rationalizing the accumulated 
fears, discomfitures, and disillusionments 
which have been a part of the postwar period. 

If it were the Acheson policies which lost 
the confidence of the American people, the 
Republicans in Congress should have named 
them—spelled them out, as indictments of 
the man to be punished. But of course this 
could not be done. For Republicans in Con¬ 
gress. or most of them, have supported these 
policies, helped to implement them by the 
expenditure of billions of dollars approved 
by Congress. The Republicans leave un¬ 
mentioned the specifications of their 
charges. They continue the tactic of the 
smear which supported the preelection cam¬ 
paign against Mr. Acheson and which cul¬ 
minated in the resolution. 

What they have done now is apt to have a 
far more injurious effect on the country than 
on Mr. Acheson. Lacking the determination 
and integrity which are a part of his char¬ 
acter, Mr. Acheson would doubtless welcome 
the personal release from heavy responsi¬ 
bility which his resignation would bring. It 


may be that the Republicans In Congress 
have made his position intolerable as it is 
and he may have to go. 

But if he does have to go, the circum¬ 
stances of his going will offend the con¬ 
science of the country. It will mean that 
an able public servant has been hounded out 
of office by accusations that for the most 
part are unnamed and unproved, accusations 
which are given color only by a dangerous 
sort of irresponsibility that suggests hysteria. 

The action of the Republicans, taken on 
the eve of Mr. Acheson’s departure for one 
of the most vital conferences m our history, 
ties his hands His own strength and con¬ 
viction may loosen those bonds. But the 
disservice which has been rendered the in¬ 
terests of our country in this critical period 
by the recldess action of the Republican 
minority is yet to be measured in full. 

[Prom the New York Times of December 18, 
1950] 

Abroad—Ill-Timed Blow to American 
Diplomacy 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

The Republican Members of Congress who 
assumed the grave responsibility of weaken¬ 
ing the position of the United States in one 
of the most momentous conferences held 
since the war must have been so angry over 
our defeat in Asia that they lost all realiza¬ 
tion of the risk of defeat in Europe, They 
are reported to have debated whether to 
delay the demand for the resignation of Sec¬ 
retary Acheson until after the Brussels par¬ 
leys, so evidently a few among them took 
some thought of the consequences of their 
action on the defense policy which today’s 
meeting was expected to decide and set in 
motion. In spite of that consideration, how¬ 
ever, they went ahead, in order to knife the 
Secretary of State they were ready to cut the 
ground from under American diplomacy in 
the most dangerous moment in our history. 

Anybody who knows anything at all about 
the temper of Europe today trembles to think 
of the effect of this episode on governments 
that are already sorely beset by serious oppo¬ 
sition to American leadership. All the con¬ 
tinental regimes have to combat a popular 
aversion to arming and a keep-out-of-war- 
at-any-cost attitude. The Congressmen who 
advertise to the world their lack of confidence 
In Mr. Acheson, and by clear inference in 
the foreign policy of the United States, are 
most critical of Western Europe’s reluctance 
to give full support to the American defense 
program. They forget that the Europeans 
feel, or try to feel, that we are going too far 
too fast—“pushing them toward war,” or 
even “leading them Into war,” as many con¬ 
servatives say in unconscious parroting of the 
Communists' line. 

PROVIDING A GOOD EXCUSE 

Now all these critics of our lead will find 
a good excuse for more delay. They will say 
that we are divided, that the course urged 
on them by Mr. Acheson is not all-American 
policy. They will plead the uncertainty of 
our course as a reason for moving more 
slowly. The crux of the European situation 
Is that no country is able to defend itself 
without our help, and if there is strong 
doubt about our position the pull in the op¬ 
posite direction, the tendency to give up 
the unequal fight, will grow and spread. 

At present all that stands between West¬ 
ern Europe and Soviet aggression is a reser¬ 
voir of confidence in American power. This 
confidence grows with every sign of strength 
on our part and is the point around which 
the armies will be rallied—are now being 
rallied, in fact—^to protect Europe—and our¬ 
selves. The President’s proclamation of 
emergency is a call to action intended to 
mobilize force abroad as well as at home. 
But when the official voice of the Republi¬ 


cans, or what will be interpreted as such in 
other countries, suggests at the same time 
that the country is divided, and that its 
spokesman at Brussels speaks only for one 
party, they play the game not only of the 
Russians but of all the waverers and defeat¬ 
ists on the other side. 

In a moment of mounting peril in the 
west, there is something dangerously child¬ 
ish m the attempt to find a scapegoat for 
our reverses in the east. As far as China 
is concerned, the disaster was prepared for 
before he took office, and in Korea is largely 
due to a military weakness which he has 
been laboring to correct. And Korea is cer¬ 
tainly no argument for scuttling allies be¬ 
cause they are not doing enough to help us 
and themselves. The American dead on the 
beaches of Hungnam are a bitter warning 
that we cannot wm alone. Victory in the 
fight against the terrible force ranged 
against us can be achieved only if the en¬ 
tire free world is armed and ready for the 
struggle. 

The purpose of the Brussels Conference is 
to speed the arming. It was called to trans¬ 
late a paper organization into a real Atlantic 
defense force. Mr. Acheson is there to hurry 
up the process. His is the job of bridging 
the impasse that still exists on the terms of 
German rearmament. The decisions to be 
taken are of fateful importance for war or 
peace, and it is obvious that the American 
representative is severely handicapped by the 
vote of no-confidence that heralded his 
arrival. 

IN debt to vandenberg 

The irresponsibly timed move of the Re¬ 
publicans, counteracted abroad in some de¬ 
gree by Governor Dewey’s strong support of 
the Emergency Act, reveals how much the 
administration and the people of the country 
owe to Senator Vandenberg. Since the war, 
thanks largely to his wise leadership, there 
has been no serious disunity on. foreign 
policy. There is no real division now; the 
differences on China go deep, and the un¬ 
reasonable feeling against Mr. Acheson grows 
out of it, but the people as a whole are ready 
to go as far as necessary in supporting the 
policy which the Secretary has developed. 
The emergency program is accepted with 
extraordinary unanimity. 

If proof were needed of the value of this 
policy and this program it is furnished by 
the Soviet note accusing France and Britain, 
of violating their treaties with Russia in mov¬ 
ing to rearm Germany. Moscow Is piling up 
threats of action if Western Germany is 
armed, and it is foolish to pretend they 'mean 
nothing; the thing Russia dreads most is the 
inclusion of Germany in a system of western 
defense. And the United States is certainly 
in weaker position than it was to push this 
program. It will not be surprising if develop¬ 
ments in Washington and elsewhere 
strengthen' the hand of those who favor a 
meeting with Stalin and desire to postpone 
the question of German armament until the 
Big Four makes one more attempt to negoti¬ 
ate a German settlement. 


At Last We Face the Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editoiial from the Fairmont Daily 
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Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn, dated De¬ 
cember 1, 1950: 

At Last We Pace the Issue 

With President Truman’s firm stand, as 
expressed at a news conference in Washing¬ 
ton Thursday, a matter of public record the 
entire Nation can present a united front 
from here on out in prosecuting the war to a 
successful close 

The President’s statement Thursday was 
the first out-and-out admission that we aie 
engaged in something more than a police ac¬ 
tion in Korea It has been recognized for 
what it IS, and what it has been since it 
started—war. 

Now that the administration has publicly 
recognized it as such, the issues ar i no longer 
confused. 

No longer can there be any excuse for tem¬ 
porizing. 

No longer can there be any question on the 
part of our people whether or not we are 
for war. We are at war. 

We will be called upon to pay more taxes. 
Let’s pay them. 

We will be called upon to buy war bonds. 
Let’s buy them to the full extent of our 
ability. 

We will be called upon to serve in the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Forces. Let us hope 
enough of us will be called, and in time, for 
time is of the essence. 

We will be called to serve on the home 
front, to set up civilian defense, to sell 
bonds; to gather scrap iron and rubber. Let’s 
not lag. 

There will be bandages to sew. 

There will be innumerable duties to per¬ 
form to get the war effort under way, and 
all of these duties must be performed before 
the enemy can get ready—if possible, before 
he can strike. 

Upon the degree and promptness of our re¬ 
sponse will depend whether or not the enemy 
will be able to bring war to our shores, to 
our cities and homes. 

At last we squarely face the issue, recog¬ 
nize it for what it is, and we—all of us— 
will have a chance to do something to help. 
Let us not be too concerned about whether 
or not we will make peacetime profits for the 
duration of the war. Let us rather be con¬ 
cerned with hastening the day of victory— 
for without victory—it will not be a question 
of profit or loss, but one of survival. 


Federal Assistance to Local and State 
Public Health Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from Dr. Er¬ 
nest L. Stebbins, president of the Na¬ 
tional Health Council, which sums up 
the great need and support for H. R. 
5865 to provide Federal assistance to lo¬ 
cal and State public-health units. 

It is interesting to note that the 
American Medical Association—^the only 
organization in opposition and the one 
which has successfully blocked the bill's 
being brought out on the floor—is a 
member of Dr. Stebbins' group. 

Other members include practically 
every major health group in this 
country. 


With permission to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Record, I attach the 
communication from Dr. Stebbins, with 
his enclosures: 

National Health Council, 

New York, N F., December 13, 1950, 
The Honorable Andrew Biemillee, 

Intel state and Foreign Commerce Com* 
mvttee. House Office Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C 

My Dear Mr Biemiller : Herev/ith are 
copies of Dr. Howard Rusk’s column Civil 
Defense Plans Placed in Operation in Many 
Areas, and an editorial Another Defense Bill, 
both of which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, December 10 Enclosed 
also IS a copy of Another Health Bill, an edi¬ 
torial m the Washington Post of Monday, 
December 11. The views expressed point di¬ 
rectly to the need for passage of the local 
health units bill, H. R. 5865, now awaiting 
action by the House Rules Committee 
The health protection aspects of the civil 
defense program add urgency to the long¬ 
standing need for such legislation. Public 
health workers and citizens throughout the 
country have been working to establish and 
maintain those community health services 
which only a local health department can 
provide. To date, the task is far from done; 
about one-third of our citizens are without 
this vital health protection. In H. R 5865, 
Congress has the opportunity to supplement 
State and local resources with the limited 
assistance necessary to complete the job. In 
so doing it will make a significant contribu¬ 
tion to national security. 

As president of the National Health Coun¬ 
cil, I urge the immediate passage of this leg¬ 
islation. The board of directors of the coun¬ 
cil are on record in support of this bill. In 
addition, the following national agencies are 
supporting H. R. 5865 or the principles em¬ 
bodied in the bill: American Academy of 
Pediatrics; American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion; American Heart Association; American 
Parents Committee; American Public Health 
Association; American Social Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation; American Veterans’ Committee; As¬ 
sociation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; National Advisory 
Committee on Local Health Units; National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; National 
Grange; National Health Assembly; National 
Organization tor Public Health Nursing; Na¬ 
tional Tuberculosis Association; National 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Spokesmen for Children; Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, International Council. 

Again, I urge you in the public interest, 
and in view of the fact that this legislation 
has already been passed by the Senate as S. 
622, to exert your influence to secure enact¬ 
ment of H. R. 6865 before adjournment of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

.Sincerely yours, 

Ernest L. Stebbins, M. D„ 

President, 

[Prom the New York Times of December 10, 
19501 

Civil Defense Plans Placed in Operation in 
Many Areas—Only Six States Have Com¬ 
plete Coverage, But Others Speed Health 
Programs 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 
Paralleling the stepped-up tempo of mili¬ 
tary and industrial mobilization, steps have 
now been taken to move civil defense from 
a “standby basis” to an actual operating pro¬ 
gram. Since Its organization In 1947 the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board has been 
responsible for developing plans for our civil 
defense in case of national emergency. 

Now, in view of the present international 
tension President Truman has appointed 


Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., former Governor of 
Florida, as Civil Defense Administrator, In 
accordance with plans, the responsibility for 
civil defense will now be carried out by this 
new agency, as the Resources Board is a 
planning and coordinating rather than an 
operating agency. 

Recognizing fully the all-important role 
of health and medical services in civil de¬ 
fense, the Board has been preparing a com¬ 
prehensive official Federal guidebook of med¬ 
ical and health problems fundamental to 
civil defense. Leading authorities in all spe¬ 
cialized aspects of health services have as¬ 
sisted in preparing the manual, which is now 
completed and in the Government Printing 
Office 

As W. Stuart Symington reported to the 
President in September, all planning done 
on the health and medical aspects of civil 
defense is based on using State commission¬ 
ers of health as directors of civil defense 
health services, and local health officers as 
directors of local civil defense health serv¬ 
ices This plan has been accepted as a most 
practical and effective administrative mech¬ 
anism, but unfortunately nearly 30 percent 
of our citizens live in communities in which 
there are no full-time local health services. 

COMPLETE coverage IN SIX STATES 

Only six States in the Nation now have 
complete local health services coverage in all 
counties. They are Maryland, Delaware, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Alabama, and North 
Carolina, which added its final county re¬ 
cently. 

There is almost complete coverage in Cali¬ 
fornia, Michigan, Florida, and Virginia. Ken¬ 
tucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee have organ¬ 
izations for nearly every county, but have 
many health officer vacancies. 

In New York the State committee on Tu¬ 
berculosis and Health of the State Charities 
Aid Association has announced a program to 
foster the development of county health de¬ 
partments next year, but at present there is 
no locally operated, full-time public health 
service in the rural areas, and even the 
smaller cities in 44 of New York’s 67 up-State 
counties. 

Steps toward remedying this situation were 
taken last year when the Senate, with bi¬ 
partisan sponsorship and wide public sup¬ 
port, unanimously adopted a bill authorizing 
Federal grants-in-aid specifically for local 
public health departments. The act pro¬ 
vides Federal funds for at least six minimum 
functions of a local health department; 
Vital statistics, communicable disease con¬ 
trol, maternity and child-hygiene services, 
environment sanitation, public-health labor¬ 
atory services, and public-health education. 
Significantly, now there is the extra “bonus” 
in that it will provide the keystone for local 
civil defense planning for health services. 

ACTION HELD UP BY WAR 

Endorsed enthusiastically by 60 such 
groups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Medical Association, 
the National Grange, and the General Feder¬ 
ation of Women’s Clubs, an almost identical 
bill was passed by the House of Representa¬ 
tives during the Eightieth Congress. This 
year, when the bill reached the House, the 
Korean war had broken out, and it was 
shelved because of what were considered 
more pressing matters. 

Events of the last few weeks, however, 
have shown clearly the need for all-out ac*- 
tlon in planning our civil defense, and that 
local public-health services Will be the foun¬ 
dation of the medical hospitalization and 
health aspects of civil defense. 

As Dr. William P. Shepard, president of the 
American Public Health Association, said re¬ 
cently, “Public-health' Services are the ad¬ 
ministrative backbone bf civil defense. The 
immediate development of such services is 
not only requisite to the safeguarding of the 
health of the Nation in normal peacetime, 
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Tout IS given even greater urgency by the ciir- 
rent demands for the establishment of ade¬ 
quate civilian defense against possible acts 
of aggression, including atomic, biological, 
chemical, and other devices of warfare di¬ 
rectly afifectmg the civilian population.” 

That there is urgent necessity for imme¬ 
diate action by the House of Representatives 
is clear. One-third of the Nation is without 
the administrative organization for provid¬ 
ing even normal local health services, lot 
alone those necessary for civil defense The 
provision of those services is as essential to 
our civil defense as weapons are to our 
fighting men. 

Another Defense Bill 

Following the appointment last week of a 
new Civil Defense Administrator, the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board presented 
Congress with a $3,100,000,000 plan for civil 
defense. Listed by the President as a “must” 
for the present short session, prompt action 
v/ill undoubtedly be taken on this measure. 

As Dr Howard A Rusk points out else¬ 
where in this newspaper today, there is an¬ 
other bill currently m the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee which is equally a “must” if we are 
to make full plans for medical and health 
services in civil defense. This is H. R. 5865, 
for Federal aid to establish local public 
health services. Its immediate passage is es¬ 
sential, for civil defense plans call for the 
administration of medical and health civil 
defense services by State and local public 
health officers. Added to the usual essen¬ 
tial health services, there is need for special 
measures to enable civil defense organiza¬ 
tions to deal with the problems arising from 
possible atomic, biological, and chemical war¬ 
fare. These problems are primarily the re¬ 
sponsibility of health and medical services, 
but today 40,000,000 of our citizens live in 
communities where there are no local full¬ 
time health services. 

H. R. 586S would help remedy this by giv¬ 
ing Federal grants-in-aid for the develop¬ 
ment of local health services. Prior to the 
Korean war this bill was unanimously passed 
by the Senate on the basis of its peacetime 
merits. Today, the bill takes on a new sig¬ 
nificance if we are to be prepared to meet 
all the possible eventualities in civil defense. 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 11, 
1950] 

Health Services 

There was urgent need lor Federal finan¬ 
cial aid to State and local health depart¬ 
ments long before the threat of a major war 
became acute; the need is now underscored 
and clarified by the importance of such de¬ 
partments in the mobilization of civil de¬ 
fense. They would be the country's prin¬ 
cipal refuge in case of atomic or biological 
warfare attack. We believe, therefore, that 
the House should act on the local public 
health services bill, which the Senate has 
already passed, during the present session, 
The bill has been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and is now in the Rules Commit¬ 
tee, 

State and local health departments are 
woefully inadequate. Some 40,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans live today in areas where no local full¬ 
time public health departments exist; and 
it is estimated that nearly a hundred mil¬ 
lion others have only inadequately staffed 
departments available. The cost to the 
country in time lost from productive effort 
and in the incidence of preventable or con¬ 
trollable diseases is much too high. The 
cost in lives and human suffering in the 
event of widespread aerial attacks on the 
United States would be Incalculable. 

The civil defense report of the National 
Security Resources Board recommended that 
“ha each State, the State health officer should 
be placed in charge of all civil defense health 


and medical services; and cities should ap¬ 
point local officers in the same manner.’* 
The report pointed out also that “special 
measures must be taken to enable civil de¬ 
fense organizations to deal with the prob¬ 
lems arising from atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare The effects of these spe¬ 
cial weapons are of such a nature that de¬ 
fense against them becomes primarily the 
responsibility of the health and medical 
services.” 

But the plain fact is that in many areas 
there simply is no such defense at all. And 
It is highly possible that war production 
plants and other vital installations will be 
dispersed into just such areas, with large 
concentrations of war workers clustered 
around them. Many cities which might be¬ 
come bomb targets are lamentably lacking in 
health facilities. The problem is not one 
on which the country can afford to defer 
action. 


Dependence of the People on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December IS (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject We Must Be Strong, de¬ 
livered by me at Dallas, Tex, on De¬ 
cember 13, 1950, before the annual con¬ 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Members and guests of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, I am delighted to be with 
you today and I feel highly honored at the 
privilege of speaking to you at your annual 
meeting here m Dallas. I appreciate the op¬ 
portunity It gives me to exchange ideas with 
you. 

These are grave days. They call for clear 
thinking and courageous action. They call 
for the best that is in every one of us. No 
one can say what the future holds for us, 
but we know that many vexing problems and 
uncertainties are crowding in upon us. With 
all the wisdom—^with all prudence—with all 
the faith we have—we must face these ex¬ 
traordinary responsibilities and herculean 
duties. 

We have faced dark days before, but even 
darker days lie ahead. In large areas of the 
world the light of freedom has been extin¬ 
guished, and those who reap by such dark¬ 
ness now seek to cast the whole world in 
shadow by trampling everywhere the one 
sure light by which free men must guide 
their steps. 

It will not happen. The light will continue 
to burn—^the freedom-loving nations of the 
world will see to that, for they realize we 
cannot long endure in darkness. But to 
keep the torch of freedom burning, we must 
be prepared to defend and protect it. And 
when I say “We must be prepared,” or “We 
must be strong,” I am not thinking alone of 
cannons and cruisers, bombs and bombers, 
rockets and Jets, tanks and half-tracks. Nor 
am I thinking alone of meeting military force 
with military force. Herman Goering is often 
quoted as having said “Guns will make us 
strong; butter will only make us fat,” and 
where has this wisdom got Herr Goering 
today? 


There are other fronts. We must be pre¬ 
pared, we must be strong on all fronts. First 
and foremost, we must have food. “The 
h'story of the world is the record of a man 
in quest of his daily bread and butter,” said 
Van Loon in his Story of Mankind If our 
Nation is to remain powerful, it must be 
supported with a healthy, piogressive, and 
productive agriculture. A prosperous society 
cannot long exist on a depressed agriculture 
It may think it gams temporarily, but a peo¬ 
ple cannot bleed farmers continually without 
themselves contracting the anemia which has 
been produced. 

And how dependent we are on a strong 
agriculture in this country. When some 85 
percent of our people live in towns and 
cities, It would be easy to wreck our whole 
economy by a shoit-sighted farm policy. 

That some 15 percent of our population is 
ahle to produce an abundance for the 85, 
presents the most convincing proof that we 
are on the right track. Just stop and think. 
With practically no increase in the amount 
of land being tilled, farm production has 
been increased about 40 percert in the past 
15 years. The total farm production in 
1950—despite a poor cotton crop—is coming 
out only slightly below the 1948 all-time 
high And it is 24 percent higher than the 
1^41 production. 

In connection with modern farming, a 
constituent said to me one day, “You know, 
Senator, it used to be that anybody could 
farm—about all that was needed was a strong 
back and a weak mind, but nowadays to 
be a successful farmer a fellow must have 
a good head on his shoulders and a college 
education; first, so he can understand the 
advice given out to him everywhere he turns 
by the city men and the Government, and 
then so he can select and use that what’ll do 
him the least damage.” 

Farm output per man-hour is now about 
twice what it was 40 years ago. Fewer peo¬ 
ple are required to produce the food and fiber 
we need. More people can do other things. 
Back in 1940 we had about 30,000,000 people 
living on farms. Now there are only about 
27,000,000. During that same period our 
population has increased about 19,000,000. 

Despite this reduction in the number of 
people on farms and the tremendous increase 
in population, the per-capita consumption 
of food is up some 10 to 12 percent over the 
1935-39 levels. 

Not only are we eating more but we are 
eating better. Our people are eating more 
meat, more eggs, more dairy products, more 
fruits and vegetables, and more fats and oils. 

And as we face the uncertainties of the 
future most of our bins and cribs are full. 
Before the harvest of the 1950 crops we had 
more than 400,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
the carry-over, and approximately 850,000,000 
bushels of corn. I wish I could say the same 
for cotton. I attribute our cotton shortage, 
in a large measure, to a law now on the books 
that made mandatory the allocation of 
2,500,000 acres that were not planted, and 
that could not be made available to farmers 
who begged for larger acreage allotments. 
That law must be revised. 

' There are reserves in the soil for continued 
high production. Conservation programs 
made possible by provision of Congress have 
not only helped farmers step up their pro¬ 
duction, but have also aided them in build¬ 
ing up their laud for even greater production 
in the future. 

Along with provisions for conservation, 
farmers have been given hope and faith in 
the future of agriculture through price-pro¬ 
tection programs. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud of the 
part I have had in these contributions to 
better farming in this country. I have al¬ 
ways been a strong and ardent advocate of 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
and in giving to farmers the price protection 
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they must have if they are to continue to 
pioduce m abundance 
It IS not an accident that our agriculture 
is in the strong position it is today. You of 
the Farm Bureau, hnow that. It was the 
leaders of your organization—^along with 
other farm leaders—who fought so long, and 
so valiantly, to keep our agriculture from 
sinking into the state of poverty and eco¬ 
nomic slavery prevalent in so many countries 
of the world. 

It IS a real source of gratification that I 
have been able to represent our farmers on 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and m the halls of Congress in that 
fight, and I intend to keep right on fighting. 
A sound agricultural economy is one of the 
best and strongest weapons we can forge 
against communism. A country that pro¬ 
duces freely an abundance of food and fiber 
need not fear communism. We must carry 
on the fight and be vigilant. 

Enemies of the farm program, who fought 
it because they said it would not work, are 
now using its success as the reason we should 
do away with it. Some argue that because 
conservation has given the Nation the as¬ 
surance of continued abundance, and be¬ 
cause farmers are not afraid to produce 
abundantly, we should now chuck the whole 
thing out the window. They say that farm¬ 
ers should stand on their own feet, little 
realizing that the American farmer is not 
only standing on his own feet, but is also 
contributing mightily to the continued 
strength and prosperity of our flourishing 
national economy. 

Back in the days of Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and John C Calhoun, when 85 per¬ 
cent of the people lived on the farms, it was 
comparatively easy for a farmer to pretty 
well stand on his own feet Food for the 
family was produced on the farm. The 
clothes were made from material spun and 
woven on the farm. Most of the simple 
tillage tools were made on the farm. Little 
left the farm. Little came back. 

But today, when 86 percent of the people 
live in towns, well, who gains most from the 
help given farmers in conservation and price 
supports? The question would seem to an¬ 
swer itself—it Is that 86 percent of our peo¬ 
ple—and yet, this very minute, when we need 
to step up production all along the line, 
there are some who would abandon the farm 
program. 

Let us see who would be affected. Follow 
your cotton crop through from the producer 
to the consumer and see how many people 
depend on that commodity. Take it from 
the time the farmer hauls it to the ginner. 
Of course a whole new world of intricate 
and complex Industry has developed for the 
use of the seed alone, but let us follow the 
fiber itself. There is baling with the burlap 
and ties. There is the machinery to press 
the cotton. There Is the warehousing, truck¬ 
ing, sampling, grading, weighing, storing. 
The cotton market Is a business in itself. 
Then there is the transportation, with all its 
many phases and complexities. There is the 
dyeing, the spinning, the weaving. There 
is the marketing of the cloth. Then there 
is the cutting, sewing, and buttons, and braid. 
And it does not end there. There is the 
wholesaling and retailing of the finished 
product. And there are so many products 
from cotton. 

Then when we consider that cotton is Just 
one of the crops—Important, believe me, but 
Just one of the many important farm crops— 
we begin to realize the vital Interest every¬ 
one has in agriculture. 

Some 05 percent of the new wealth created 
annually in this country has its origin in 
agricultural and forest production. 

Back in the days of Daniel Boone, a farmer 
would wear out his land, go broke, move on 
west, or move to tbwn, and the ripples from 
his action moved out only a little way from 
where the pebble touched the surface of his 
self-sufficient wcsrld. 


Today, although the individual may be lost 
in the complicated exchange of interde¬ 
pendencies, what the boll weevil does to one 
man’s crop will touch in some small way the 
lives of millions. And what the boll weevU 
does to many farmers affects the whole econ¬ 
omy tremendously. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen. If we are to 
continue as a strong Nation, the guardian of 
the light of freedom and democracy, our ag¬ 
riculture must continue prosperous and 
strong. 

And, now, when we are face to face with 
the stark realities of aggression, we must keep 
our farms productive and our farmers free 
from the fear that abundant production may 
be their undoing, if we ask farmers to in¬ 
crease production, it is no more than right 
that we give them assurance that the m- 
creases will not ruin their markets. 

In stepping up the national wheat acreage 
allotment to 72,000,000 acres, and calling for 
a 16,000,000-bale cotton crop, and for in¬ 
creased acreage of corn, the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture IS on the right track. In clearing 
the way for mcreased cotton production by 
removing allotments and marketing quotas 
he IS recognizing the need to make sure 
there is enough food and fiber. 

We need a big cotton crop next year. It 
was wise to waive any production controls 
which might have jeopardized our chances of 
getting it. When the time comes to reallot 
acreage, I wish to say, however, Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture, if they would 
prevent the upset of our agricultural crop 
distribution, must give full consideration to 
the Interests and needs of the older produc¬ 
tion areas. These regions have produced cot¬ 
ton for many, many years, and in a lot of 
cases cotton is still the only crop which their 
farmers can depend on for income. The 
emergency must not be permitted to result 
in injustices for these people. 

Bight now farm production at the highest 
possible level, whether In cotton or other 
essential commodities, will do more than 
provide us enough of these essentials It will 
help to hold down prices all along the line, 
for an abundant production is one of the 
most effective weapons we have with which to 
fight Inflation. 

Also adequate supplies of agricultural 
products will go a long way toward holding 
back the need for allocations and controls, 
rt is when there is not enough to go around 
that strategic materials have to be allocated 
and their use controlled. 

And, again, I would like to emphasize that 
there are no materials more essential—^more 
strategic, if you please—^than the food and 
fiber produced on our American farms. That 
we have on hand abundant supplies of most 
commodities, and our plant is in good shape 
to keep on producing them, makes them 
nonetheless strategic—even though this very 
condition may cause some to overlook their 
importance. 

The production of food and fiber is para¬ 
mount in the whole defense production pro¬ 
gram. That is why the farmer must be rep¬ 
resented at the front table when such stra¬ 
tegic materials as steel and rubber and gaso¬ 
line are being considered. Food and fiber 
are essential, not only to those who man the 
guns, but also to those who make them, 
from the mines through the factories. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis¬ 
tration of the Department of Agriculture has 
been given the Job of looking after the In¬ 
terests of farmers in the national defense 
effort Already an established and operat¬ 
ing agency, the PMA Includes practically all 
of the units and services which made up the 
War Food Administration in World War n. 
It has retained many of the same officials 
who handled emergency programs during 
that period. There was no need to create 
an entirely new administrative agency, as 
was necessary In a number of other Govern¬ 
ment departments. The assignment to PMA 
of basic food and agricultural responsibili¬ 


ties, under the Defense Production Act, was 
a natural and desirable step. It is a farm- 
mmded agency which has shown itself to be 
efficient, and familiar with the farmers* prob¬ 
lems. 

The fact that the same commodity and 
functional branches which handle the nor¬ 
mal farm program services are taking on the 
additional defense activities, means that 
farmers and industry groups can continue to 
work with the same units and the same men 
with whom they have been dealing right 
along. The same field offices and commit¬ 
tees will be the ones to contact on defense 
problems. 

PMA has set up a few coordinating offices 
and staffs to direct the over-all operations 
and to maintain working relations with other 
agencies and groups. These include an Of¬ 
fice of Materials and Facilities, an Office of 
Requirements and Allocations, a price staff, 
and a group to watch the manpower situa¬ 
tion. They are already working actively on 
the many special problems agriculture must 
face as our national mobilization goes for¬ 
ward. 

The special Job of those In charge of ma¬ 
terials and facilities will be to act as a 
“claimant agency” for agriculture when any 
priorities are being established for the use 
of strategic materials and services. They are 
there to keep reminding everyone that farm 
production is defense production. If farmers 
are to hold production at the high levels 
needed, they must be assured, Insofar as It 
Is possible to do so, against crippling short¬ 
ages of materials and facilities. They must 
also be given protection against the danger 
that the very production we are asking will 
not some day break farm prices to rumous 
levels. This, of course, Involves the question 
of sound price supports. 

And right here I want to get one thing 
straight about our price-support operations. 
In handling price supports on the six basic 
commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
peanuts, and rice—the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shows a net profit on the group 
as a whole from the beginning of operations 
in 1933 down to the present day. We should 
remember this when we hear Indiscriminate 
criticism of farm programs. 

When you consider the fact that not a 
penny has been lost on the basics in 17 years 
and then think ahout what the price-support 
programs have meant to farmers and to the 
country as a whole, you begin to realize Just 
how Important and useful the farm program 
has been, and still is. Accompanied by acre¬ 
age allotments and marketing quotas when 
necessary, the supports on storable commodi¬ 
ties have helped to give us the abundant and 
balanced production which today puts agri¬ 
culture in one of the strongest positions of 
the entire national economy. 

Price supports for the basic crops have 
proved themselves. They are sound and 
effective. I have advocated price-support 
legislation, and I shall continue to do so. 
The record speaks for Itself. 

However, when it comes to price supports 
for potatoes and eggs, and some of the other 
perishable crops, that is another story, and 
I think we need to take another look at 
our present methods and operations. 

Our only serious problems in carrying out 
price supports have been with these perish¬ 
able or semlperlshable commodities. This 
has been the Achilles heel of the price-sup¬ 
port program. Heavy losses In trying to sup¬ 
port potatoes and some other coromodltles in 
this group have been the basis for almost all 
of the criticism which has been directed at 
the farm program. 

Many proposals have been advanced to 
handle supports for perishables. One plan 
was presented by Secretary Brannan on be¬ 
half of the Department of Agriculture, 
Without question, insofar as concerns ulti¬ 
mate ends and purposes, the Secretaary was 
on the right track. ' He was seeking a solu¬ 
tion for a problem that we all admit is seri¬ 
ous, and was striking directly at the great 
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wealcness of our recent operations. We must 
find some way of getting nd of surpluses 
wliicH are acquired under tHe present type 
of support operations for perishables, or we 
must find some other method of support. 

Personally, I do not think that the plan 
proposed by the Department would be prac¬ 
ticable. The cost would be exorbitant. It 
would certainly tend to depress the price for 
the commodities involved. It would take 
away the incentive for farmers, like good 
businessmen, to seek the best possible mar¬ 
ket and price for their crops, and the loser 
Vv’ould be the taxpayer. The Government, 
in other words, would make up the differ¬ 
ence between the average market and the 
support level anyway. tTnable to get a fair 
price m the market place, the farmer would 
instead be dependent upon uncertain annual 
appropriations for his income. If Congress 
should fail to provide the funds, the farmer 
would be left holding the bag. 

But it is not enough to disagree with or 
challenge the proposed program. As Secre¬ 
tary Brannati himself has suggested, we 
should all try to develop a better program— 
a sounder approach. If we do not find a 
solution—and soon—there is real danger for 
the whole farm program. We cannot go on 
piling up surpluses when people are paying 
high prices for the very perishables which 
the Government is holding. As a way out, 
Congress might even decide to go back to 
the original farm support program—limiting 
price support to the basic storable com¬ 
modities. 

I do not presume to have a complete answer 
to this question today. I do think, however, 
that we should explore the possibilities for 
much wider distribution of surpluses to peo¬ 
ple who need and can use them. The school- 
lunch program has been a splendid outlet. 
But how about the thousands and thousands 
of people who are receiving old-age or other 
forms of direct financial assistance from the 
Government? Could they not be given nu¬ 
tritious, wholesome surplus foods in place of 
some of the cash they are now receiving? 
Further, have we pushed vigorously the op¬ 
portunity to barter some of our surpluses for 
strategic materials which are available 
abroad? When I and other Members of the 
Congress took the lead in granting Govern¬ 
ment agencies special barter authority, we 
had high hopes that important outlets for 
United States’ surplus crops would be de¬ 
veloped. Government agencies are not prone 
to cooperate one with the other. Some seem 
to do tlieir job with the least effort, no matter 
what the cost. 

When we have done all we can to fi.nd ways 
of moving surplus stocks, we should also 
study other methods of giving the producer 
of perishable commodities the protection of 
sound programs. Marketing agreement and 
order programs give farmers an opportunity 
to stabilize their markets by limiting the 
quantity and quality which will move to 
market during any period. The advantages 
of these types of programs, and the oppor¬ 
tunities for broadening their now limited 
application for different commodities should 
be ftxlly explored. We must not be content 
with a merely ^'critical” approach. We must 
find the answers lest our whole farm program 
hit the rocks.* 

Getting back to protecting our soil, the 
uncertainties we face for the future serve to 
emphasize the importance of conservation— 
of taking care of our tillable land. There 
is only so much. And,'unless we do take care 
of it, this land will be an expendable resoirrce 
the same as coal and oil and steel. When 
the current supply is used up, we will run out. 

Back when 85 percent of our people lived 
on the land, we have this comment from one 
of the early conservationists: 

“When our forefathers settled here, they 
entered a land which probably never had 
been ploughed since the creation; the land 


being new, they depended upon the natu¬ 
ral fertility of the ground, which served 
their purpose very well, and when they had 
worn out one piece they cleared another* 
without concern to amend their land, ex¬ 
cept a little help by the fold and cart dung.” 

Today, when the land gives out, we can¬ 
not very well load our belongings in a cov¬ 
ered wagon and go out and take up another 
tract of land. The land we have—from 
which must come the food and fiber for 
now and fcr the future—is under our feet. 

Jarred to consciousness by a tragic de¬ 
pression and also floods and a dust bowl, our 
farmers have made progress toward safe¬ 
guarding the future of this country by coop¬ 
erating with one another in carrying out con¬ 
servation measures. But we are not doing 
nearly enough 

Every year floods come down our rivers 
and destroy our crops—our property—and 
our people. We have found a v/ay to con¬ 
trol these floods and at the same time provide 
hydroelec tide pov^'er to improve the living 
standards of our people, and to provide 
water for parched land. Let us continue to 
harness these forces further and put them to 
work. 

Back on the watersheds our farmers and 
ranchers can do much to alleviate our flood 
loss by carrying out conservation practices 
that help to keep the soil and water from 
going down the river. 

Congress appropriates funds to assist farm¬ 
ers in carrying out conservation practices be¬ 
cause it is felt that such a program is in 
the best interest of the entire Nation. The 
terraces the farmer constructs, the cover 
crops he grows, the dams he builds, the pas¬ 
tures he Improves, all contribute to making 
our agriculture stronger. They add to our 
soil and water resources. They build our 
food production potential. They give the 
Nation a greater assurance that there will 
always be enough to eat. 

But, as I said a moment ago, we may be 
misled by the abundant harvests of the past 
few years into thinking we no longer need 
to keep these programs of conservation going. 

That mistake could be fatal. A short time 
ago I traveled through most of the cquntries 
of Europe and Asia which are outside the 
iron curtain. And I assure you this lesson 
of conservation was brought home to me in 
some of these areas. 

Much of the danger threatening us today 
stems from the desperation of peoples suf¬ 
fering from lack of the basic necessities of 
life, and the fear of losing those basic needs. 
They accept the hazards and hardships of 
war because they fear something worse than 
war. Hunger, and fear of hunger make 
people desperate. 

We must never let our land go as some of 
these countries have done. In Persia I saw 
the ruins of ancient civilizations—the ruins 
Of nations whose rulers professed to have all 
the answers. There, where the twin rivers— 
the Tigris and Euphrates—once brought 
wealth and power to the people who farmed 
and built their cities, there now are only 
silt-choked canals and desolation. 

It is estimated that this valley known as 
Mesopotamia once supported a population 
of some twenty-five or thirty millions. Now 
a scant 3,000,000 eke out a meager existence. 
The whole of ancient Persia at one time could 
support 106,000,000 according to some his¬ 
torians, now a bare 16,000,000 can exist. 

This warning comes from one of our lead¬ 
ing soil scientists. Observing what happened 
In Rome, he says: 

“A few (too few) Romans began to see that 
If the great Roman Empire was to last their 
agriculture must thrive. These men tried 
to get their countrymen to see the need for 
more careful treatment of their farms so that 
Rome might continue to have strong coun¬ 
try folk at home. But apparently it was too 
late, Roman farms had become country es¬ 
tates, worked by slaves who had little inter¬ 


est in the land, and owned by city dwellers 
who raiely saw them except to collect the 
rents “ 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that 
conservation is good business. Every dollar 
our Government spends on conservation and 
conservation practices comes home to roost 
in the Federal Treasury, and with interest. 
I mean hard dollars and cents interest, not 
just the benefits that accrue to our country 
as a whole or a region or section containing 
a conservation project. 

Let me give you a few examples. There 
are seven western projects—the Salt River in 
Arizona, the Yuma project area in Arizona 
and CaliXornia, the Bohe project ir Idaho, 
the Yakima project in the State of Washing¬ 
ton, Tie Shoshone project i Wyoming, the 
Sun River project in Montana, and the Lower 
Yellowstone developments in Moiiuana and 
North Dakota The total cost of these was 
in the neighborhood of $13*1,000,000,000, yet 
during 1948 alone these seven projects pro¬ 
duced to the Treasury tax revenues in excess 
of $80,000,000- Since 1916 these seven have 
contributed more than $400,000,000 to Uncle 
Sam. Would any of you like to get in on the 
ground floor of investments like that’ 

It is gratifying to see the changes that are 
taking place in this country. Terraces curv¬ 
ing across the fields are holding back the 
moisture—keeping the soil on the farm—and 
increasing production Contour strips are 
cutting down the ravages of sheet erosion. 

Grassland farming is doing much to heal 
the gullies of farms that have been cottoned, 
corned, and wheated to death. 

There is not enough of it yet, but vie have 
made a start We must keep going. Erosion 
must be checked. Our lands must be kept 
fertile and productive. 

Nearly 3,000,000 farmers are cooperating in 
the agricultural conservation program. More 
than three-fourths of our farms are in soil 
conservation districts. 

Since 19C6, farmers cooperating in the 
agricultural conservation program have 
seeded 51,000,000 acres of soil-conserving 
pasture; built a million dams; used 250,000,- 
000 tons of lime, 24,000,000 tons of super¬ 
phosphate; established and turned under 
256.000,000 acres of green manure crops, con¬ 
toured 130,000,000 acres; and planted 825,000 
acres of trees. 

That has helped to give us that 40 percent 
Increase in farm production. It wasn’t that 
alone, any more than it was hybrid corn or 
improved insecticides. It was all these things 
working together in a sound farm program. 
And most of all it was the faith of our farm¬ 
ers. With price supports and assistance in 
conservation, our farmers have had the in¬ 
centive to forge ahead. 

Our agriculture is strong because we have 
been working together to make it strong. I 
think you can be justifiably proud of the part 
your organization has had in developing this 
strength. Your leaders were at the forefront 
in developing a national farm program. I am 
doubly proud of the part I played When I 
first came to the Senate in 1937 I was on a 
Senate agriculture subcommittee that held 
hearings throughout the country. Those 
hearings formed the basis for our present 
program. Ten years later, I again served on 
a similar committee and I can assure you it 
was music to my ears when I heard farmer 
after farmer say: “Senator, we are satisfied 
with the program. Do not change it unless 
you can devise something better.” 

The continued support and cooperation of 
farmers and farm organizations is necessary 
to keep these farm programs working and 
our agriculture strong. 

Before closing my remarks, I want to em¬ 
phasize that farmers have a direct responsi¬ 
bility in making price support and other 
farm programs a success. This means that 
they must be ready to make adjustments In 
production when these are clearly needed. 
When the Department of Ag:rlculture re¬ 
cently announced that price supports on 
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eggs were being discontinued for 1951, it did 
so because action a year ago to lower tbe 
support price and call for lower production 
bad not worked. Production went up, in¬ 
stead of down. Egg producers should have 
realized that it does not pay to produce for 
Uncle Sam. There will be no support for 
Irish potatoes m 1951, and for the same gen¬ 
eral reasons. Too little production adjust¬ 
ment; too many potatoes. The Government 
could not go on indefinitely providing the 
only market for a big percentage of our 
annual potato crop. Please let me stress 
here that the same fate awaits those who 
insist on pursuing a similar course. Farmers 
should know that they themselves must do 
a little policing of their own activities. They 
cannot hope to have price supports unless 
they are willing to accept Government 
regulations. 

These cut-backs in price-support pro¬ 
grams were necessary under the circum¬ 
stances, but they point to a lesson which we 
should all learn, I repeat, responsibilities 
must be accepted. Solutions must be found 
for our more troublesome price-support 
problems, if we want to keep the farm pro¬ 
gram itself intact. 

These are grave days. There is no escape 
from the future that is bearing in upon us. 
But with courage, with wisdom, and with 
untiring efforts we can solve not only our 
farm problems but also those broader issues 
which challenge us today. 

Let me conclude with this little prayer I 
have picked up somewhere: 

“O Lord, grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can—that shqiild be 
changed; and the wisdom to know the 
difference.** 


Heavy-Handed Diplomacy Miffs Latin UN 
Delegates 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there he in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Record an 
article entitled "Heavy-Handed Diplo¬ 
macy Miffs Latin UN Delegates,” pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Star of yester¬ 
day. I do this because I believe that the 
article itself speaks of something which 
should be corrected; and it is also in 
order that the people of the United 
States may know that, as of this mo¬ 
ment, and at this particular time, we 
have at the head of the Inter-American 
Section of the State Department, Mr. 
Edward G. Miller, who in my opinion 
does not believe in all of the things of 
which the article speaks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Heavy-Handed Diplomacy Mipps Latin HN 
Delegates—United States Is Losing Pres¬ 
tige With Neighbors by Failing To Accord 
Proper Consideration 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

New York. —Along with all of our other 
International misfortunes, we have been 
gradually losing prestige among some of our 
Latin American neighbors in the United Na¬ 
tions, if not yet their vital support. This 
is at a time when every single one of their 


20 votes in the General Assembly (nearly 
one-third of all the votes in that now power¬ 
ful body) IS of great value and importance. 

In this critical time some of the most pow¬ 
erful of the Western European countries have 
faltered in the face of Communist aggres¬ 
sion. Behind the scenes, if not openly, sev¬ 
eral of them have actually advocated ap¬ 
peasement of the Chinese Reds m Korea. 

Although in the beginning of the Asiatic 
conflict, the Latin-Amencan governments 
presented an unwavering united front with 
us, today delegates from several of the larger 
southern republics fail to give us enthusi¬ 
astic aid in our diplomatic battles at Lake 
Success. While none has openly voted with 
our enemies on m'ajor issues, several have 
joined with certain south Asiatic countries 
in taking the middle road. At least one of 
the principal South American nations, Argen¬ 
tina, has often refused to take a stand or 
has abstained from voting on controversial 
measures. 

After talking with a large number of peo¬ 
ple on the scene, it appears that this regret¬ 
table situation is due to a number of causes. 

First of all there is a general lack of ap¬ 
preciation on the part of the American public 
of the strategic importance of the vast world 
to the south. Even many high ofiacials in 
Washington itself seem unaware of the 
weight of these 20 nations and 150,000,000 
people in world affairs. There is no question 
about the concern of Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward G. Miller and his staff in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in the 
State Department. But here at the United 
Nations, there is apparently a sad neglect of 
the Latin delegations, if not an outright in¬ 
eptness of many of our diplomats in dealing 
with them'. 

indifference charged 

Even one of our own representatives ex¬ 
pressed to me the greatest anxiety over this 
new development. “Lately,” he said, “a 
large number of the Latin Americans here 
seem to find themselves more at home in 
company with their colleagues of the Arab 
States, India, and the countries of southeast¬ 
ern Asia, than they do with representatives 
of the United States.” 

The head of one South American delega¬ 
tion which has always stood stanchly with 
us in every debate told me that this is not 
only true, but it is unfortunately largely 
your own fault. “Your leaders here,” he said, 
“seldom take us seriously. They are indiffer¬ 
ent to our views or the most important ques¬ 
tions, even when they ask us for our support 
of their position,’* He went on to explain 
that when voting timie approaches they often 
send out runners calling us to action, and we 
are supposed to Jump through the hoop like 
good little boys and go down the line with 
Uncle Sam. 

“Of course,” he admitted, *‘we have to be 
on your side against armed aggression. We 
are not only pledged to do so, in the Hemi¬ 
sphere Defense Pact, in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and other 
inter-American documents, but our faith is 
bound up with yours. We live on the same 
continents with you. But,*’ he added, “we 
wish you would not always make it so evident 
that we have to be with you.” 

AN illustration 

The entire Latin-American contingent in 
the United Nations is still talking about one 
recent incident In which our representatives 
failed to show proper deference toward our 
neighbors. It was an incident that played 
directly Into the hands of the Russians, and 
one which the Soviet propagandists have ex¬ 
ploited to the fullest. 

On the evening of December 4 the chief of 
the Colombian delegation to the General As¬ 
sembly, Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, his 
country’s Minister of War and chairman of 
the important Committee Number One or the 
Political Committee of the General Assem¬ 
bly, gave an important dinner to his fellow 
delegates at a fashionable Fifth Avenue hotel. 


It has become a tradition for each delega¬ 
tion to tend such a dinner sometime dur¬ 
ing the Assembly meetings. The Colombians 
were giving one of the very last dinners of 
the present Assembly. On this occasion 
everybody showed up except the representa¬ 
tives of the United States. Naturally the 
20 Latin-Amencan delegates attached con¬ 
siderable importance to it. 

VISHINSKY gets IN A BLOW 

Unfortunately the Colombian dinner hap¬ 
pened to fall on one of the first critical days 
of the Korean crisis and at the last minute 
our people sent regrets saying in effect that 
they were too occupied with the fate of our 
armies in the Far East and they could not 
attend. But Andrei Y. Vishinsky attended, 
flanked by the most prominent members of 
his staff. When the guests were seated the 
garrulous Russian looked around and ex¬ 
pressed surprise that no North Americans 
were present. He even displayed a knowl¬ 
edge of the fact that the peoples to the 
south of us usually refer to us as North 
Americans, instead of using the all-inclusive 
term “Americans,” as we do. At any rate, 
the Colombians explained that unfortunately 
the United States delegation was desperately 
busy with the disastrous problem which had 
just arisen in Korea, 

“We, too, are very busy,” Vishinsky trum¬ 
peted, “but we take time to accept and show 
our appreciation of the friendly hospitality 
of our fellow delegates from so important 
a Latin-American Republic.” 

Significantly enough, the Colombian Gov¬ 
ernment is one of the several in Latin- 
America which does not maintain diplomatic 
relations with Moscow. Indeed, it is one 
of the most anti-Communist of all the re¬ 
gimes on the South American Continent. 
It is the one country next door which has 
ordered a large contingent of troops and 
its newest and largest warship to the Korean 
front. Naturally, none of these facts had 
been overlooked by the Russians. 

MORE THAN SOCIAL FUNCTION 

Our Latin neighbors do not understand 
how we overlook the fine points of diplo¬ 
macy and hand our enemies such splendid 
opportunities for their propagandists. 

Maybe large dinners should be dispensed 
with in such times, but they are not. In 
fact, these gatherings are important ad¬ 
juncts of the United Nations. Furthermore, 
it Is interesting that these spokesmen for 
the various governments usually get together 
at private dinners to exchange opinions free 
of heated debate and away from the glar¬ 
ing spotlight of publicity. Often some of 
the most important problems are ironed 
out on these occasions. Such gatherings 
are also Important listening posts. 

From the standpoint of pure self-interest, 
even in the midst of tragedy and disaster, 
we can well afford to keep in mind the 
importance of our relations with the people 
whose friendship, and whose vast resources 
of minerals, metals, and other raw materials, 
we shall desperately need In the near future, 
if we are to maintain the power and prestige 
of the Western Hemisphere against commu¬ 
nism. 


Socialized Medicine Is No Bargain 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. 0’H^RA 

OF MINNESOTA 

■ IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address by William L. Hutcheson, 
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general president. United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and 
-vice president of the American Federa>* 
tion of Labor, before the joint session of 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association and the third 
nual conference of the AMA National 
Education Campaign, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 7, 1950: 

ScK3iArizs3> MloiicrBCB IS No Babgaht 
(By William L. Hutcheson) 

(Nora.—Mr. Hutcheson, due to illness, au¬ 
thorized the reading of his address to the 
convention by bis assistant, Mr. Peter E. 
Terzlclc, editor of the Cai^enter.) 

I am against socialized medicme. So is 
the organization which I have the honor of 
headirig. At the twenty-sixth general con** 
vention of the Uzuted Brotherhood of Car¬ 
penters and Joiners of America, held in Cm- 
cinnatl last September 1, 800 delegates, rep¬ 
resenting better than 6^ percent of the total 
membership, voted down a resolution to sup¬ 
port the national health program. This 
probably does not Jibe with the feelings of 
a good deal of the rest of the labor move¬ 
ment because much of the pressure for “free** 
medical care Is coming from labor organiza¬ 
tions. But It does reflect my sentiments and 
the sentiments of our recent convention. 

Saving a dollar has never been distaste- 
fta to me. In fact, I lihe to get as much 
for my money as the 3DLezt man. That is one 
of the reasons why I oppose socialized medi¬ 
cine. It Is no bargain. It looks cheap the 
way the backers present it, but when you 
dig down under the fancy layer of propa¬ 
ganda frosting you find that It can be mighty 
expensive. The British people have already 
discovered this fact. The July issue of m- 
tematlonal Iiabour Office contains some very 
Interesting data on the operation of the Na¬ 
tional Health Service in Britain. I quote a 
few lines of that report: 

“The total (gross) cost of the National 
Health Service in 1948-49, the first year of 
operation, greatly exceeded the original esti¬ 
mate. This was £286,000,000, as against a 
revised estimate of £388,000,000, with a net 
cost to the taxpayer of £278,000,000. The 
revised estimate for the year 1949-50 was 
£460,000,000 as against an original estimate 
of £352,000,000. POT 1950-81 the oost is esti¬ 
mated at £484,000,000; in 1946 When the 
bill was passed, the sexvloe was bffileved to 
oost £187,000,000 a year.'* 

In case you don't understand what the 
International Labor Office is, I can best ex¬ 
plain Its functions by quoting a bit from Its 
preamble: 

“The International Labor Office Is an asso¬ 
ciation of nations, financed by governments 
and democratically controlled by represent¬ 
atives of governments, of management, and 
of labor organizations. 

“Its purpose is to promote sodai justice 
In all oountrleB of the world. To this end 
It ooUects facts about labor and social oon- 
dlttous, formulates minimum International 
standards, and supervises their national ap¬ 
plication.'* 

, The HiO'fi publication, International Labor 
Beview, is published in the United King¬ 
dom. As an international organization^ 
ILO's findings are supposed to be strictly 
Impartial. 

Getting back to the report; if 1 read it 
correctly, service that was supposed to cost 
£167,000,000 per year when the plan was set 
up in 1946, costs £484,000,000 per year, and 
the end is not yet in eight By my old- 
fashioned kind of arithmetic that Is an in¬ 
crease of better than 345 percent and 1 am 
sure my poor old mother, who always made 
a dime do the work of a quarter, woxild not 
wneider that kind of proposition any bar- 
gaizu 

know! X' know! The Socialists claim 
mas money is of no consequence in the mat¬ 


ter of national health—getting the poor the 
eame quality and quantity of medical care 
aa the nch can get under private enterprise 
is the advertised ohjective of the national 
health program. That sounds fine, too; but 
on page 57 of the ILO report, I find the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

“Survey of the distribution of doctors by 
boroughs shows that certain wealthier dis¬ 
tricts (of London) have an average of one 
doctor for 1,261 patients, while In the inner 
East End there are 2,472, or twice as many 
patients, per doctor. For a group of south¬ 
ern boroughs, the average is 2,897.** 

If that isn't the “one horse and one rab¬ 
bit** recipe transferred from the meat-pie 
maker's kitchen to the national health pro¬ 
gram, then 1 need new reading glasses. I 
have tried to figure it from all angles but 
the answer 1 always come up with Is that 
the lumbago, shingles, and bellyaches of 
London's South Siders get only half the at¬ 
tention that similar ailments get in the 
swankier districts. For all the planning that 
has been done, there la still an uneven dis¬ 
tribution of doctors in London. If the back¬ 
ers of the national health program are to 
achieve their objective of equal health pro¬ 
tection lor all, the next step must be to tell 
doctors when and where and how they are 
to practice. Therem lies my greatest fear 
of socialization. 

dooiallzatlon and death have one thing 
In common; you cannot be either a little 
bit socialized or a little bit dead. It is whole 
hog or nothing. After 2 years of the na¬ 
tional health program, London doctors stiU 
have preferences as to where they want to 
practice. By compulsion of one kind or an¬ 
other, somebody is going to have to slioo 
doctors away from the fancy nei^borhoods 
into the tenement districts or the program 
will wind up where it started. When the 
government is given authority to tell one 
group or one profession where and how its 
members are to worli^ no other group or pro¬ 
fession can be safe for long. 

If the day ever comes to America when 
ttocle Sam usurps the power to dictate to 
doctors under a health plan, it will be a sad 
day for carpenters. Adequate housmg Is still 
ha unsolved problem in this country, espe¬ 
cially for the poor. If It is logical to na¬ 
tionalize the medical profession to get more 
medical service for the poor, it is equally 
logical to nationalize the home-construc¬ 
tion industry to get roofs over the heads of 
the lower-income groups. 

I do not know much about doctors, but I 
know quite a bit about carpenters. They are 
an Independent lot. They want to work 
where and how they please. The first bu¬ 
reaucrat who told a carpenter he had to work 
in Little Bock when he wanted to work In 
Lancaster would be gumming his food for 
lack of teeth. Carpenters want to be free 
agents; free to work where they want to; 
ftee to negotiate the terms of their wages 
and working conditions through collective 
bargaining; yes, even free to leave the indus¬ 
try and try their luck at something else if 
the spirit moves them. 

They will retain these freedoms only so 
long as all other groups retain theirs. So¬ 
cialization is like a wolf with a tapeworm; 
once it starts gnawing, it never can stop. 
Socialized medicine would only be the first 
bite out of our free enterprise system; it 
would not be many years before the car¬ 
penters would be feeling the teeth of sooial- 
Izatlon on the seats of their overalls. Any 
way you look at it, socialized medicine is no 
bargain and the carpenters want none of it. 

1 know that the backers of the national 
health plan in this country resent the term 
“socialized medicine.*' They have all sorts 
of argumente to prove that dooto» and pa¬ 
tients will remain ftee as the air under their 
program. They make a strong case, per¬ 
haps if human nature were less ornery and 
less avaricious, an idealistic health program 


might work out all right. But so long as 
people have preferences, so long as Park 
Avenue has more appeal than Hell’s Kitchen 
there will be an uneven distribution of doc¬ 
tors under any plan that does not contain 
compulsion. And once compulsion enters 
the picture, the rights and freedoms of all 
citizens stand In jeopardy. To me, It is as 
simple as that. For 40 years, I have fought 
communism tooth and toenail because I do 
not want anyone pushing me around. I cer¬ 
tainly do not want to put my head into a 
socialization noose voluntarily when the re¬ 
sults can be as undesirable as communism. 

1 have always respected the medical pro¬ 
fession for the fine contribution American 
medicme has made to human welfare. As 
I watched your battle against regimentation 
during the past 2 years, I have added to 
that respect. The physicians of this coun¬ 
try have shown that they are willing to fight 
for theur conviction. I salute you today not 
only as doctors but as crusading citizens as 
well. We m the labor movement have our 
own cross of regimentation to bear. The 
:^ht you are making is part of the same 
war. It is a war agamst concentration of 
authority in a few hands in Washington. As 
a veteran of 40 years in the labor movement, 
1 know what it is to fight for human rights. 
I am happy to take my stand beside you. 


Sale of War Goods to Commoiiist Claina 
by British Firms 

EKTEN5ION OF REMARKS 

Off 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

Off MAAVLAED 

IN THE SENATE OF THE tlNTrETD STATES 
Mondap, Decemder IS (legislative day of 
Monday, Novernber 27), 1950 

Mr. 0*CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
midst of the desperate struggle of United 
States and United Nations armed forces 
in Korea, it will shock our people to learn 
that Great Britain has been selling war 
materials to Communist China In large 
quantities as recently as 6 weeks ago. 

The sordid details of the efforts of our 
supposed major ally to profit by a war in 
which its own soldiers had suffered some 
casualties, and United States forces had 
suffered tragically, are revealed at first 
hand from London in a dispatch from 
Howard Norton, of the London bureau of 
the Sun, published in the Baltimore 
Sxmday Sun of yesterday, December 17. 

As an instance of Bntish failure to co¬ 
operate in keeping strategic products 
from Communist China, for instance, the 
Norton article tells of October shipments 
of oopper to China from the United 
Kingdom nearly 3 months after Hong 
Kong had stopped such shipments and 
more than 7 weeks after the British Gov¬ 
ernment itself had invoked a ban. 

In simple justice to our beleagured 
fighting forces in Korea, and in order 
that the Senate and our people may be 
fully informed of the facts of the sit¬ 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Baltimore Sun of yes¬ 
terday be included in the Rscofto as a 
part of my remarks. 

It Indicates, more clearly than any ar¬ 
guments here could do, the necessity lor 
the inquiry asked for in my resolution, 
6. 365, of recent dale, that would include 
Investigations as to shipments from anti- 
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Communist countries, as a basis for re¬ 
newed negotiations looking toward com¬ 
plete stoppag3 of such indefensible aid to 
the Communist nations which are intent 
on destroying not only the United States 
but all free nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of December 17, 
1950] 

War Goods Sold to Red China bt British 
Firms Despite Ban 
(By Howard Norton) 

London, December 16.—The latest figures 
available here reveal that Britain was still 
selling war materials to Red China in large 
quantities as receritly as the end of October. 

One of the most important items needed 
for war—copper—was being sold to China in 
big amounts more than 60 days after such 
sales were banned by the British Govern¬ 
ment, these figures show. 

Whether British exporters continued their 
apparent defiance of the copper-export ban 
after the end of October will be a secret of 
the board of trade until the November trade 
figures ai‘e released later this month. 

EXPORT PICTURE 

But in the meantime, here is the picture 
of what Britain has been sending to China 
as revealed in figures already available: 

Since January 1, the United Kingdom ex¬ 
ports to Red China have amounted to $7,054,- 
000 . 

Copper shipments alone account for more 
than half of that total, or $3,676,000. 

Sales of copper to China became so heavy 
as the war grew hotter in Korea that the 
Hong Kong government finally put its foot 
down. It banned all copper shipments from 
that colony to Red China on August 8. Then 
on September 11 the British Government in 
London imposed a similar ban. 

Yet, in the month of October, United King¬ 
dom exporters sent $182,000 worth of copper 
to the Chinese. 

That was more copper than the British 
had sold to China in the entire first 10 
months of 1949. 

And the October shipments of copper were 
still being shipped from the United King¬ 
dom 84 days after Hong Kong had stopped 
such shipments, and 51 days after the Brit¬ 
ish Government itself had invoked a ban. 

An official of the British Board of Trade 
said tonight he could not think of any ex¬ 
planation for this situatlon. 

one of five categories 

Copper, however, was only one of five cate¬ 
gories of war goods which Britain sent to 
China in large amounts in October. Others 
were: 

1. Machinery, including transformers and 
other electrical machinery, textile machinery, 
and various kinds of Instruments. October 
machinery exports came to $126,000, bring¬ 
ing the year’s total in this category to 
$1,066,000. 

2. Chemicals: October exports alone to¬ 
taled $170,800, or nearly half of the year’s 
total chemical exports to China, which 
amounted to $401,200. 

3. Iron and steel manufacturers: October 
exports came to $184,800, or about 26 percent 
of the year’s total exports in this category. 

AIRPLANES SHIPPED 

4. Vehicles, including airplanes: October 
shipments totaled $26,200, and the first ID 
months’ shipment $249,200. 

The British Board of Trade Insists that 
Britain now has placed China under the 
same trade restrictions as those on Russia 
and her satellites. 

Yet In the month of October Britain’s ex¬ 
ports to China amounted to a total of 
$702,800. 
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And more than one-fourth of that total 
consisted of copper—one of the most vital 
war materials. 

VALUABLE IN WAR PLANS 

All of the remainder, except for $14,800, 
represented goods that might easily have 
great value in preparations for war. 

Though the United Kingdom’s exports to 
China in October amounted to only one- 
third of the September exports, they were 
still eight times larger than her exports to 
China in October of last year. 

But the United Kingdom is not the only 
part of the Empire carrying on a relatively 
heavy trade in war goods with Communist 
China. 

MALAYA SENDS RUBBER 

Malaya, in 9 months through September, 
sent Chinese $7,101,000 worth of rubber. 

And Malaya’s total trade with China for 
that period came to more than $8,300,000. 

Figures on Malaya’s October trade with 
China are not yet available here. 

Between January and the end of Septem¬ 
ber, Australia sold $40,000 worth of wool to 
China and about $500,000 worth of assorted 
exports. 

CANADA SENT MATERIAL 

Canada in September of this year sold 
Chinese $38,000 worth of brass bars, $5,000 
worth of copper wire, and $6,000 worth of 
chemicals. 

But Canada’s trade with China dropped 
from $12,000,000 in the first 9 months of 
1949 to less than $2,000,000 in the same 
period this year. 

Of all units of the British Empire, Hong 
Kong has closest ties with China and does 
most extensive trade. And records show 
that a large portion of this trade is in war 
materials. 

FIGURES ON HONG KONG 

Between January 1 and the end of Sep¬ 
tember this year—the latest figures avail¬ 
able—^Hong Kong sent the following 
amounts of war goods to Red China: $13,- 
000,000 in rubber; $6,000,000 in copper and 
copper products; $7,000,000 in iron and steel; 
$4,300,000 in machinery; $1,700,000 in elec¬ 
trical machinery and appliances; $2,300,000 
in vehicles and transport equipment; $9,500,- 
000 in petroleum products; $14,000,000 in 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products. 

It should be noted, however, that all of 
these exports were sent before China began 
to show signs of entering the Korean war. 

Figures for trade since September have not 
reached London. But the Hong Kong com¬ 
missioner here reports that on August 8 
Hong Kong put a ban on export to China on 
most kinds of machinery, big Diesel engines, 
petroleum, chemicals for making high ex¬ 
plosives, any steel-hardening material, arms, 
and ammunition, airplane parts, heavy ve¬ 
hicles, copper, radio tubes, and machines for 
making radar equipment, and cables. 

British officials here admit privately, how¬ 
ever, that it is politically Impossible to em¬ 
bargo trade between Hong Kong and China. 

They take the realistic view that Hong 
Kong’s 2,000,000 people have got to live, and 
the only way they can live is by trading with 
China, and the only way they can trade with 
China is to sell China commodities she wants. 

Therefore, inevitably a lot of Hong Kong’s 
trade with China is going to be in war goods. 

couldn’t MAKE LIVING 

To restrict too severely exports of war 
goods from Hong Kong to China would cut 
the colony’s exports below the point where 
Its people could make a living, the British 
believe. 

And to do that would be Inviting revolu¬ 
tion among the vast Chinese population of 
Hong Kong. 

Moreover, if Hong Kong ceased to be of 
value to the Chinese Reds as a source of war 
materials from the western nations, the 
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British believe it is likely the Communists 
might decide to take the island over. 

Thus, to the British mind, Hong Kong’s 
shipments of certain war materials to Red 
China are simply part of the cost of defend¬ 
ing the colony. 

And those shipments are likely to con¬ 
tinue on a limited scale. 


Truman Doctrine Forcing an Armed 
Isolationism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Truman-Acheson policies have 
brought the United States to an impos¬ 
sible situation. Is this the kind of 
leadership that instills unity and confi¬ 
dence? It has failed miserably and 
those who are responsible should resign 
in the civilian and military departments 
as well. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his column 
today, points out the weaknesses in the 
Truman doctrine. I am including it as 
part of my remarks: 

The CRISIS OP Confidence 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The feeling of being in great peril, which 
in Washington at any rate is so general, is 
primarily, it seems to me, a crisis of confi¬ 
dence. The country has long been divided 
approximately along party lines on the 
fundamental question of where are its vital 
interests and how are they to be protected 
and promoted. This division has brought 
an unprecedented violence into our public 
life. And It has subjected our strategical 
decisions and our diplomatic actions to the 
vagaries of private emotion and to the pres¬ 
sures and the intoxications of mass move¬ 
ments. 

Thus the Nation has been denied the guid¬ 
ance and the comfort which come only from 
an accepted doctrine, from a common con¬ 
viction, and from fraternal agreement on the 
first and last things of the Nation’s existence 
and its destiny. In place of a national doc¬ 
trine of American security we have had the 
Truman doctrine. And so, contrary to the 
considered Judgment of every American sol¬ 
dier and statesman who ever studied the 
question and was competent to Judge it, vir¬ 
tually all of the American Army and all of 
its reserves were sucked into a peninsula of 
Asia in the presence and in defiance of over¬ 
whelmingly superior forces. 

Our people have been shaken by this dem¬ 
onstration of misinformation, miscalcula¬ 
tion, and misjudgment at the highest levels 
of decision and command. Deep in their 
soub there is the question, which will have 
to be answered, as to what is being done, 
what can be done about that. The young 
men will come forward. The weapons will 
be turned out. The people will work and 
they will pay and they will go without. But 
what they must know is that their biggest 
efforts J7ill be directed ultimately by men 
who will not sacrifice their better judgment 
to their impulses, or to appease their do¬ 
mestic critics, or to be applauded in the next 
day’s newspapers, or because they are be¬ 
witched by slogans, or because they are too 
timid to be rational. 

Confidence and unity cannot be restored 
merely by allowing or inviting a few men to 
resign. Nevertheless I think that after a 
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defeat of this kind there should he some 
resignations, not to make scapegoats of hon¬ 
orable men but, as in the case when a cap¬ 
tain runs has ship aground, m order to re¬ 
mind all who come after how serious it is 
to err when the stakes are life and death. 

But those who come after will continue 
to err unless the country can reach by gen¬ 
eral agreement a strategical doctrine which 
fits its geography, its resources and its limi¬ 
tations, its genius and its traditions. I do 
not think myself that our ablest strategists 
and experts in foreign affairs would find it 
difficult to formulate a national doctrine— 
were they undisturbed by the clamor of lob¬ 
byists and of propagandists and of the ideol¬ 
ogists Nor IS there much doubt, I believe, 
that their doctrine would be m harmony 
with what the great mass of the people be¬ 
lieve intuitively and by common sense 

The central principle of the doctrine would 
be that North America is an island, a conti¬ 
nental island to foe sure, but still in relation 
to the Old World an island. The people of 
North America can never meet on even terms 
the armed masses of the Eurasian Continent. 
It IS nonsense to suppose that the smaller 
number can encircle and contain the larger 
and that this can be done across two oceans. 

The true American doctrine—^both in de¬ 
fense and in offense—is to recognize the limi¬ 
tations of and to exploit the advantages of 
our island character—our inferiority in man¬ 
power, ooir superiority m technology and in 
production, the oceans of sea and air around 
us which offer us the means of a flexible 
defense and of a highly mobile offense. 

If what I am told by men who have been 
out in the country is correct, and what, as 
nearly as I can judge from some good sam¬ 
ples the letters pouring into Washington 
signify, it is this: After Korea, what the peo¬ 
ple want as to ancrease the milatary power of 
the XJnated States and to get out of entangle¬ 
ments like Korea. There is little doubt, I 
think, that the main tide is running in the 
direction of an armed isolation. 

It has not yet run all the way or nearly 
all the way to that The lessons learned in 
the two world wars are not forgotten. But 
the tide will, in my opinion, run even 
suronger and stronger toward armed icc’a- 
tiou If the inflated globalism of the Truman- 
Acheson policy is not deflated. The move¬ 
ment toward armed isolation c'^uld take the 
form either of a demand for withdrawal from 
Europe and Asia—which is, of course, what 
the Kremlin wants more than anything else 
on earth—or it could take the form of a pre¬ 
ventive war waged without the support of 
any of our allies and, in fact, in the belief 
that, while our allies would be overrun and 
would perish, they can be treated ai ex¬ 
pendable. 

Our allies abroad will be well-advised, 
therefore, for their own security as well as 
for our own, to work with and not against 
'an American withdrawal from the over¬ 
extended commitments of the Truman 
doctrine. 


Is the UN Prayer Room Vetoed? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include the following 


article from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Is THE UN Prater room Vetoed? 

(By Carlyle Morgan) 

At a time when millions of Americans are 
turning to prayer m order to find the poise 
and the wisdom with which to meet one 
of the world’s most portentous crises, per¬ 
haps no stranger question could be asked 
than this • 

Should the United Nations headquarters 
now rising over the East River m New York 
City include a room for prayer and medita¬ 
tion? 

Most people thought the answer had al¬ 
ready been given, and that it was a resound¬ 
ing yes, uttered by peoples who by experi¬ 
ence had learned the true relation of prayer 
and freedom, prayer and peace. 

B'lt IS the answer to be yes’ Or has it, 
ironically just in time for Christmas, been 
changed in the last few days to a veto? If 
it has not been so changed there is appar¬ 
ent danger that it will be. In that danger 
lies a challenge to all the peoples of the UN. 

But perhaps the challenge is sharper to 
some than to others and lays a heavier re¬ 
sponsibility upon them to st: te their views 
clearly and loudly enough to be heard. 

A prayer room was already planned for 
the UF buildings The general architectural 
Idea of the room has been sketched out. It 
^ooks a bit grim on paper but might easily 
be relieved by a few alterations, and maybe 
it wouldn’t be grim at all when completed. 
On the contrary, the design might well prove 
to be inspiring and as forward-looking as the 
UN buildings themselves. 

But it isn’t the shape, size, or any physi¬ 
cal concept of the room that now appears 
in question, but whether there should be a 
prayer room at all. The obstacle is under¬ 
stood to be a clash of religious concepts— 
and not as between the religious comima- 
nities of the world on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union on the other, but a conflict 
between religious groups professing Chris¬ 
tianity 

Those who recall how the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco opened with 
some moments of meditation, accommodat¬ 
ing all faiths, and rallying to the UN the 
deepest feelings of most of mankind, will 
surely be astonished that the same sort of 
accommodation cannot be worked out in the 
vast headquarters of the UN 

Almost nothing is being said, so far, about 
the reasons for the disagreement over the 
prayer room. And unless those objecting to 
the room wish to make their position clear 
it might be difficult for anyone else to do so 
satisfactorily. But it need not be difficult 
at all for those who favor the inclusion of 
a prayer room in the UN buildings to make 
their voices heard. Perhaps they cannot do 
this through the national delegations to the 
UN, or through the official groups responsible 
for the building of the UN headquarters. 
But they could do it through the press, in 
articles or letters to editors and writers, 
through radio discussion, in statements from, 
pulpits and wherever men speak their minds 
freely and fearlessly. 

If the UN buildings cannot have one prayer 
room, then should they not contain two? 
To speak of more than two seems unneces¬ 
sary. If that is the case, a separate room 
for the dissidents ought to meet any legiti¬ 
mate objections. 

There is no place in the discussion of this 
question for bigotry, for recrimination, or for 
condemnation There should be the largest- 
hearted, willingness all round to find a means 
of embodying in the UN buildings a testi¬ 
monial of most of the world’s reliance on 
prayer for freedom, for justice, and for peace. 

Only recently at the order of UN Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie a meditation room was 
opened at Lake Success in answer to pleas 
from numerous religious organizations whose 


members felt the need for prayer in the 
present world crisis. Reports that a similar 
room, long planned and supposedly agreed 
upon, may not be provided in the new UN 
buildings must be all but unbelievable for 
many, many people. 

It may be that the voices of these very 
people can clarify the confused situation 
behind the reports. If there is some mis¬ 
understanding it will melt away under open 
discussion. But the prayer room planned 
for the UN headquarters should not be lost 
through Ignorance of existing disagreement 
over it—m a word, through sheer default on 
the part of those who want it. 


Happy Talk on a Silent Campus 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great educational institution 
located in Washington is quite often lost 
among the ponderous governmental 
agencies that go to make our Nation’s 
Capital. Gallaudet College holds a 
unique position in the educational field 
in that it is the only college for the deaf 
in the world. 

I commend an article that appeared 
recently in Collier’s magazine for De¬ 
cember 23, 1950, titled “Happy Talk on 
a Silent Campus” to the consideration 
of my colleagues. 

Happy Talk on a Silent Campus 
(By Gordon Schendel) 

COURAGE IS A COMMON CHARACTERISTIC AT GAL¬ 
LAUDET, TPIE WORLD’S ONLY COLLEGE FOR THE 

DEAF 

The Blues had the ball; it was fourth down, 
8 yards to go. In their huddle, the players 
gesticulated swiftly; then they trotted back 
to position. The quarterback signaled, his 
hands flashing. But when the sprawling 
players had untangled, the outweighed Blues 
were short of the mark. 

As the players surrendered the ball, three 
blue-sweatered girls spun to their feet and 
motioned to their fellow students in the 
bleachers. As one, the spectators stood. 
And following the cheerleaders’ graceful ges¬ 
tures, they responded m unison—not with 
yells, but with sweeping, rhythmic motions of 
their hands. The Blues and their subs on 
the side lines grinned at the encouragment, 
though no sound had been uttered. 

They would not have heard sounds. For 
the team, the cheerleaders, and the enthu¬ 
siastic rooters all were students at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C.—the only col¬ 
lege in the world for the deaf. 

Dr. Leonard M, Elstad, Gallaudet’s presi¬ 
dent, turned to me and commented: “Few 
people realize it, but the football huddle was 
invented at Gallaudet in 1880. From neces¬ 
sity, of course. And, incidentally, at indoor 
games like basketball the students give 
regular shouted cheers. Indoors, the team 
can feel sound vibrations through the floor.” 

Gallaudet was beaten that day by Wilson 
Teachers College, also Washington. But by 
any standards it did well to hold the score 
to 18-0. For Gallaudet, with an annual en¬ 
rollment of some 200, is the smallest of the 
16 colleges in the Mason-Dixon Intercollegiate 
Conference; it usually has barely enough 
men available to form a seco'id team for 
practice. 
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VvHiiIe it is oi’traiiked by the other confer¬ 
ence schools 111 Si 2 e, Gallaiidet is far from 
being the youngest m tiadition It was 
founded m 1S64 as the National Deaf-Mute 
College, through an act of Congress signed 
by Abrahom Lincoln Some time later, its 
name was changed to honor the man who 
staited the first free public school for the 
deF.f 111 this country the Reverend Thomas 
Hoplans GciDatidet It was the Reverend 
Thomas Gallaudet who started this Nation 
towaid its present world leadership in the 
education of the deaf; the school named 
after him has brought such education to its 
highest peak. For, since its first class met, 
Gallaudet College has turned out a steady 
procession of graduates who—desnite their 
handicap—have been highly useful citizens, 
not only oi this country, but of others as 
well. 

One reason for this is the rigidity of its 
entrance requirements. The bulk of Gal- 
laudet’s students represent the top graduates 
of American State schools for the deaf, se¬ 
lected through a stiff competitive examina¬ 
tion. Except for foreign students and about 
70 others who pay $700 annual tuition, all 
are awarded Federal scholarships, which in¬ 
clude dormitory space and food. 

Congressmen as directois 

Gallaudet is a Government-subsidized in¬ 
stitution of learning—like Howard Univer¬ 
sity for Negroes, also located in Washington. 
The President of the United States signs all 
diplomas; a United States Senator and two 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are always on its board of directors. (Rep¬ 
resentative Homer Thornberry, a Texas 
Democrat who is one of the present directors, 
is himself the son of deaf parents.) 

The college shares its 100-acre elm-shaded 
campus—and its president—^with the Kendall 
School, which trains deaf children from pre¬ 
school age througli high school, and serves 
as the college’s practice-teaching laboratory. 
All classes are held in a cluster of Victorian 
building’s, dominated by the clock tower on 
the ivy-hung chapel. 

Upon my arrival at the school. Dr. Elstad 
suggested meeting some of the students be¬ 
fore attending their classes. On the way, he 
discussed the principles on which Galludet 
operates. 

“The public may wonder,” he began, “why 
the deaf need a special college when the 
blind have none.” 

He pointed out that blind students can at¬ 
tend any college because they can hear lec¬ 
tures, engage in class discussion, and have 
texts read to them. But those deaf students 
who are dependent on sign language can get 
nothing from lectures or discussions; even 
those expert at lip reading have great dif¬ 
ficulty. 

“Instructors forget they must face such 
students while speaking. Even then,” Dr. 
Elstad emphasized, “lip reading is 60 percent 
guesswork. Many words have identical lip 
movements, and some have virtually none.” 

In other respects too, he said, deafness is 
a greater handicap in getting an education 
than blindness—as was recently stated by 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf from infancy^ 

This is because deafness Involves more 
than just a lack of hearing. A child born 
deaf not only Is cut off from hearing any 
words and—unless specially trained—from 
speaking them, but also from knowing words 
and thinking in words. Therefore, he is 
largely isolated from the world. On enter¬ 
ing a school for the deaf at the age of 5, 
he is 4 years behind a child with normal 
hearing in both language and everyday 
knowledge. It takes years to bridge this gap, 
no matter how bright he is, for he must be 
taught the mechanics of lip reading and 
speech, and he must acquire a vocabulary 
before he can begin to study regular school 
subjects. 

Naturally, the situation may be somewhat 
different for deaf children whose hearing was 


normal at birth. About two-thirds of the 
deaf. Doctor Elstad told me, are victims of 
such things as scarlet fever, meningitis, 
measles, typhoid, whooping cough, mastoids, 
falls and blows, and the high temperatures 
which sometimes accompany a few other 
childhood diseases. 

I got some idea of what may be accom¬ 
plished by education when we reached the 
college-operated snack bar, the mam be- 
tween-classes gathering spot for the stu¬ 
dents There, two pretty girls v/ere selling 
drinks In a row of booths, a score of young¬ 
sters V7ere conversing animatedly in sign 
language. A jukebox was thundering away, 
and three young men stood v/ith their hands 
pressed to it, obviously enjoying the music. 
They were “hearing” through vibrations; 
Doctor Elstad said couples often danced to 
the music, feeling its rhythm in the wooden 
floor. 

He called over several students, in turn. 
In talking with them, he used the com¬ 
bined method which is the accepted lan¬ 
guage of the college; that is, he spoke in a 
normal voice and simultaneously “said” the 
same thing in sign language. 

Although the students at Gallaudet prefer 
to use sign language among themselves, all 
are able to speak (The terms “deaf-mute” 
and “deaf and dumb,” I learned, date from 
a time when the deaf used only sign lan¬ 
guage—not because their vocal cords were 
defective, but simply because they hadn’t 
been taught to speak.) 

Among those with whom we chatted was 
Victor Galloway, 22, a tall, good-looking 
senior from Atlanta, and president of the 
Student Self-Government Association. He 
watched my face intently as I spoke, and 
said that while he often met persons whose 
lips were hard to read, the difficulty decreased 
after he knew them better. Victor was plan¬ 
ning to become an industrial chemist—a field 
described by Dr. Elstad as particularly suited 
to the deaf, since it requires concentrated 
work rather than much conversation. 

We also spoke to Victor’s attractive fian¬ 
cee, Gertrude Scott, of Washington, D. 0., and 
to Dorothy Busch, a blue-eyed blond senior 
from Alexandria, Minn. Gertrude, who had 
recently been chosen Gallaudet’s most popu¬ 
lar coed, was majoring in education and 
hoped to teach in a State school for the deaf. 
She told us that she, her sister, and her 
brother were also born deaf, as were their 
parents. All three children had attended the 
Kendall School; nothing but sign language 
was Tased in their home. 

I found that all the students took their 
handicap in stride and could laugh at conse¬ 
quent complications, Dorothy Busch, who 
was studying to be an interior decorator, told 
about being nearly run down by a taxicab in 
Washington. She hadn’t heard the driver’s 
horn, and he’d been forced to slam on his 
brakes. She said he was very rude—she read 
his lips—and, after cursing her roundly de¬ 
manded sarcastically; “What’s the matter, 
are you deaf?” 

“It was a pleasure for once,” she said, “to 
reply, ‘Yes, I ami’” 

After Dorothy left, Dr. Elstad told me she 
was among the less than 6 percent at Gallau¬ 
det who benefit slightly from a hearing aid, 
but that she, like those few other borderline 
cases between deaf and hard-of-hearing, pre¬ 
fers not to wear it at college. (By definition, 
the deaf, of whom there are 100,000 in the 
United States, are people wl^ose hearing is 
nonfunctional for the ordinary purposes of 
life; the hard-of-hearing, numbering an esti¬ 
mated 16,000,000, are those whose hearing, 
although defective, is still functional with or 
without a hearing aid.) 

Bow teachers are trained 

Dr. Elstad suggested the college’s normal 
department—which operates in conjunction 
with the Keudall School—a-s our next stop. 
Here prospective instructors of the deaf, most 


of whom can hear perfectly well themselves, 
learn while teaching the Kendall children. 

A majority of those who instruct the deaf 
in this country and Canada are graduates of 
the Gallaudet normal department—includ¬ 
ing Dr Elstad, who took the course after 
getting a degree from St. Olaf College in his 
native Minnesota. The department enrolls 
10 potential teachers annually for its 1-year 
couise. All must have bachelor of arrs de¬ 
grees; they attend Gallaudet under a Federal 
scholarship, and receive a master’s degree for 
the year’s work. (Deaf students wishing to 
teach are not required to take the normal 
course; their bachelor of arts from Gallaudet 
qualifies them.) 

As v/e approached the department, Dr. 
Elstad explained the instruction techniques 
taught there. Beginners in Kendall School, 
he said, like those in other schools for the 
deaf, are taught lip reading and speech ex¬ 
clusively; the supplementary sign language 
is used only after the pupils reach high 
school, to speed up the education process. 

As a matter of fact, he added, educators 
of the deaf have long disagreed over whether 
“finger-talking” has any place in the class¬ 
room at all. In some places it isn’t used 
even in high school, on the theory that it 
does little to prepare deaf children for a 
world of hearing people. At one time Dr. 
Elstad was an exponent of this theory. He 
changed his mind after noticing that even 
at schools with strict bans on sign language, 
the youngsters picked it up outside—indicat¬ 
ing their emotional need for this clearer and 
quicker means of communication. 

In the normal department, Dr. Elstad 
turned me over to Hugo Schunhoff, head 
of the department and principal of the 
Kendall School, who joined the Gallaudet 
faculty this year. He previously had served 
on the faculties of the Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Texas State schools for the deaf, and 
had taught lip reading and speech in various 
Army hospitals. Like Dr. Elstad, he has nor¬ 
mal hearing. 

Professor Schunhoff took me first to the 
preschool class, composed of 15 3- and 4-year- 
olds brought from home for 2 hours a day to 
learn the beginning principles of lip reading 
and speech. Among other things, all the 
children are exhaustively tested to see if they 
retain enough hearing to profit from the use 
of an electric amplifier. In one corner of the 
classroom a small redhead wearing earphones 
was taking such instruction. 

Across the room, a tiny, elfin girl was 
being taught basic vocabulary words with 
visual-aid cards. As the student teacher 
showed her a card picturing a ball and spoke 
the word, she had the little girl watch her 
lips; then she placed the child’s hand alter¬ 
nately on her throat and lips to feel the 
muscular movements made in speaking. 
Over and over this was repeated, until the 
child succeeded in making the correct lip 
and throat movements for “ball.” But as 
she was unable to hear her teacher’s voice, 
she made no sound. 

The teacher then worked to get her to use 
more force. Finally, after many earnest at¬ 
tempts, the tot managed a barely audible, 
whispered “baah.” 

SLOW BUT STEADY PROGRESS 

The rest of the class, seated at a table, 
was encouraged by the other two teachers 
to name objects shown on cards. Responses 
were dlscouragingly few. However, the chil¬ 
dren had been attending school only 6 weeks» 
Professor Schunhoff said that at the end of 
the school year the average 3 or 4 yew old 
will have learned to lip read about 60 words, 
and to speak 20. 

The next class, consisting of 6 year olds 
who spend the full day in school, could speak 
and write short sentences. The teacher told 
a smaU boy to run across the room, to fall, 
to pretend to cry. To prove he understood 
entirely through lip reading, she moved her 
lips silently. Then, as the boy acted out 
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his part, a little girl wrote on the black¬ 
board: “He ran. He fell. He cried.” 

The class couldn’t have been this ad¬ 
vanced without preschool training. Lacking 
such training, many deaf children entering 
school at 5 or 6 don’t even know they have 
a name; nor do they know that other people 
or things have names. Even children whose 
education is well begun sometimes have odd 
misconceptions. 

One boy was 7 before he learned animals 
couldn’t talk. No one had thought to tell 
him—he'd seen people talk to their pets, 
and his storybooks teemed with “talking” 

' animals. 

From the age of 5 up, Kendall children 
sleep on campus, except over week ends. I 
asked whether such early separation from 
parents didn’t entail difficult adjustments, 
and Professor Schunhoff smiled. 

“Adjustments are harder on the parents. 
In fact, one mother was considerably hurt 
when she found her small son, home for the 
week end, happily packing his bag to return 
to school—on Saturday night.” 

Classes were changing again as I returned 
to college hall. However, the noisy bedlam 
usually heard in corridors at such a time 
was completely lacking. Many students were 
conversing—but through sign language and 
lip movements. I had the momentary illu- 
' Sion that I was deaf, not they. 

Gallaudet’s curriculum is broad for an 
institution of its size Courses are offered 
in five basic fields. Education, home eco¬ 
nomics, literature and languages, mathe¬ 
matics and science, and social studies- 
There also, are courses in library science, 
drafting, and journalism. 

A course in modern poetry, taught by 
Robert Panara, himself deaf, was my first 
stop. Panara seated me in the semicircle of 
20 students before him and explained that 
they were currently studying Robert Frost’s 
poems. He then read selections while the 
class watched his lips and occasionally 
checked a line in their open texts. When 
Panara called for interpretations of pas¬ 
sages, the students volunteered eagerly. 

“In general,” Panara explained after class, 
“the deaf are much more fond of poetry 
than the average hearing person. You see, 
poetry, with its rhythms, is their substitute 
for music.” 

Debating a marriage problem 

Next I visited a class in sociology, taught 
by Dr. Powrie Doctor. Dr. Doctor, who has 
normal hearing, is highly enthusiastic about 
his work. For my benefit, he directed class 
discussion to the question: Are there social 
pressures involved in marriages between deaf 
persons and persons with normal hearing? 

Richard Babb, of Huntington Park, Calif., 
opened the discussion by saying he believed 
such marriages were unfair to the deaf mate. 
“When a deaf and a hearing person marry,” 
Babb argued, “each already has his own 
friends. These groups won’t mix well. Each 
partner will want to mingle with his own, 
causing friction ” 

Jerome Freeman, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
suggested that the deaf partner in such 
a marriage might command less respect 
from his offspring. “If the father were deaf,” 
he explained, "the children would know they 
could ‘get away with more’ with him.” 

'Then blond Peggy Stack, of Sullivan, Mo., 
advanced the view—speaking, and also using 
the sign language and manual alphabet, as 
had the others—^that while a marriage be¬ 
tween a deaf boy and a hearing girl wouldn’t 
be good, she thought one between a deaf girl 
and a hearing boy all right. 

“For,” she explained soberly, “the boy 
should be the boss.” 

The class howled with laughter. 

Another interesting class was that on sign 
language. This is a required course for nor¬ 
mal department students, who—not being 
deaf—usually have no previous knowledge 


of the subject. It was taught by Dr. Eliza¬ 
beth Peet, a tiny lady who is considered the 
world’s leading authority on sign language. 
Dr. Peet represents the third generation of 
a family of famous educators of the deaf. 
Seventy-six years old, she retired shortly 
after my visit, having taught at Gallaudet 
for half a century. (In recognition of her 
long and distinguished service at the college, 
Dr Peet, who also had been Gallaudet’s dean 
of women, was chosen “Dean of the Year” 
last summer by the Association of Deans of 
Y/omen in American Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities ) 

She told me that the sign language as used 
today was largely developed in Prance How¬ 
ever, Egyptian hieroglyphics and even cave¬ 
men’s picture writing were forms of it. 
American Indian tribes used a si[,n language 
for intertribal communication. 

Once, when a group of Indians visited 
Gallaudet, they and their deaf hosts found 
their respective sign languages sufficiently 
similar to converse easily. In fact, the sign 
language of the deaf is an international lan¬ 
guage. This v/as demonstrated at the “Deaf 
Olympics”—the Sixth International Games 
for the Deaf, held in the summer of 1949 m 
Copenhagen, Denmark Results of each event 
were announced in several languages for 
hearing fans, and also relayed in sign lan¬ 
guage. And the deaf of all countries un¬ 
derstood, regardless of the nationality of the 
individual who did the “signing.” 

Sign language is near universal, Dr. Peet 
says, because it is so logical. Most of its 
symbols, therefore, are easily understood by 
hearing people. For example, the idea of “a 
baby” is expressed by cradling one folded 
arm on the other, as if you were rocking a 
baby to sleep. And “to think” is expressed 
by touching your temple, while maintaining 
a thoughtful expression. The gesture of 
“warhing” one hand with the other, done 
slowly with a pleased expression, means “I’m 
content.” The same gesture made rapidly 
means “Brrr, it’s cold.” 

Some signs date from centuries ago, like 
that for “woman”—which is a thumb drawn 
down the right cheek, denoting a bonnet 
string The sign for “man” is made by 
raising the right hand to grasp the brim of 
an imaginary hat. For “boy” or “girl” you 
very logically make the sign for “man” or 
“woman,” then with outstretched hand indi¬ 
cate a person of small stature. 

Double talk in sign language 

Certain signs are humorous in their in¬ 
genious suggestion of what is meant: The 
sign for “monkey” is made by scratching your 
ribs with both hands, as a monkey scratches 
for fleas. There is, also, some unintended 
humor. For “insane,” a finger is pointed at 
one’s temple and revolved in a circle, and 
virtually the same sign means “government.” 

There is slang, too, in sign language, and 
students at Gallaudet constantly develop 
snappy additions to their campus argot. One 
day Dr. Peet saw a boy make a strange ges¬ 
ture to a friend in the corridor, and asked 
its meaning. After marked hesitation, he 
said it was slang for “good morning.” So, 
a few minutes later the dignified Dr Peet 
playfully greeted her class with the new ex¬ 
pression—made by abruptly pointing the 
index finger like a pistol. 

“Everyone looked startled,” Dr. Peet re¬ 
called, smiling, “then burst into laughter. 
The grinning culprit confessed the sign really 
meant ‘phooey on you.’ ” 

Next, I called on Prof. Elizabeth Benson, 
who teaches speech and lip reading and who 
this year succeeded Dr. Peet as dean of 
women. During the war Miss Benson, who 
has normal hearing, served in the WACs, 
teaching speech and lip reading at the Army 
hospital for deafened soldiers at Chickasha, 
Okla. 

At the moment she was tutoring Albert 
Bedard, of Baltimore, who had lost his hear¬ 


ing at 12. Losing it at that age, theoreti¬ 
cally he should have been able to speak quite 
well in later life. However, as often happens, 
Albert’s speech had deteriorated somewhat 
during the 10 years he had been unable to 
hear his voice Specifically, he had fallen 
into the habit of dropping the letter “d.” 
Miss Benson, therefore, had him speak words 
like “dart,” “day,” and “deed” after her, 
while watching her lips. 

Outside the classroom, students at Gal¬ 
laudet are strong on extracurricular activi¬ 
ties They publish an excellent newspaper, 
the Buff and Blue; a quarterly literary maga¬ 
zine, the Clerc Issue; and an impressive year¬ 
book, the Tower Clock Sports include foot¬ 
fall, basketball, wrestling, track and cross¬ 
country racing, baseball, tennis, archery, 
volley ball, and golf. 

Despite the school’s small enrollment, it 
has won several conference championships 
in basketball, track, and wrestling. 

These athletic triumphs have been won 
despite an additional little-known handicap 
suffered by many of its athletes. In most 
cases of deafness the sense of equilibrium, 
lodged in the semicircular canals of the ear, 
IS defective. Deaf athletes compensate by 
“orienting” themselves with the ground—as 
long as they can watch it Obviously, when 
they must look up at a ball they are at a 
disadvantage. 

The college has the usual student organi¬ 
zations—including fraternities (nonresiden- 
tial; all students live in dormitories—^where, 
incidentally, they are awakened mornings not 
by bells but by the lights being switched 
on), sororities, YWCA, and similar groups. 

The dramatics club, coached by Prof. Fred¬ 
erick Hughes, himself deaf, puts on at least 
one three-act play each season, and has pre¬ 
sented several Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
sung in sign language. Its 1942 production 
of Arsenic and Old Lace so impressed How¬ 
ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, famous pro¬ 
ducers of the hit, that they invited the club 
to present its sign-language version on 
Broadway, substituting for the professional 
cast. New York critics were highly compli¬ 
mentary. 

Sunday evening chapel sessions are ad¬ 
dressed by visiting clergymen—Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish, The session I at¬ 
tended was conducted by the Reverend 
James Fortune of Durham, N C., and Episco¬ 
pal missionary to the deaf, adept at using the 
sign language while speaking. 

The largest share of Gallaudet graduates 
wind up in the teaching profession. The 
next largest field is publishing and printing; 
quite a few alumni own newspapers. Many 
become industrial chemists. Others go into 
Government work, as statisticians. 

Graduates who have won fame 

Among the successful alumni are the 
famed etcher-engraver, Oadwallader Wash¬ 
burn, George T. Dougherty, chief chemist 
and metallurgist for United States Steel, and 
Charles Neillie, scientist credited with devis¬ 
ing the plan to use planes to dust forest 
areas with insecticides. 

Dr, Elstad, president of the school since 
1945, has ambitious plans for a bigger and 
better Gallaudet—one capable of accommo¬ 
dating 600 to 700 students. There are ap¬ 
proximately 25,000 boys and girls in schools 
for the deaf in the United States, and hun¬ 
dreds of those eligible for a college educa¬ 
tion will be barred by the limited capacity 
of Gallaudet. 

When Dr. Elstad says this year’s record 
enrollment of 224 taxes existing facilities, 
he isn’t exaggerating. He and his wife have 
turned over the third floor of their home 
to four students, two fellows and an in¬ 
structor. The student roomers all are deaf 
boys from foreign countries — Sweden, 
Transjordan, Israel, and China. The Gov¬ 
ernment’s Office of Education—a part of 
the Federal Security Agency, which super- 
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vises Gallaudet, has approved plans for an 
entire new college plant As Dr. Elstad points 
out, Gailaudet’s campus encompasses far 
more ground than is needed. Under the plan 
the school would seU its 100 acres of valuable 
real estate and build on perhaps 35 acres else¬ 
where in the city. The Korean war, however, 
has postponed congressional action on the 
project- 

Dr. Elstad also has other projects in mind. 
He would llhe to inaugurate a dally television 
program for the deaf in sign language. And 
he would like to make a “movie dictionary’* of 
sign language, to be shown at schools for 
hearing students, to create a better under¬ 
standing of the deaf. 

It is important for the public to have the 
right attitude, Dr Elstad emphasizes. The 
deaf already have They admit they have 
some i^ecial problems, but they minimize 
them. They don’t want sympathy or privi¬ 
leges When, some time ago, Texas exempted 
the deaf from the State poll tax, they agitated 
to have the measure rescinded—^they wanted 
to pay like other people. 

Rather than being morose about their lot, 
the deaf frequently will tell you lack of 
hearing is at times a blessing. It enables 
them, for instance, to work in noisy sur¬ 
roundings without the distrarCtion that 
lowers the efficiency of hearing people. They 
suggest Thomas Edison may have achieved 
greater success because of his deafness, 
which left him free for complete concentra¬ 
tion on his inventions 

Typical of the attitude of Gallaudet Is 
that of the freshman who wrote m the year¬ 
book: 

‘Deafness Isn’t a handicap. It’s just an 
obstacle. And everybody has an obstacle to 
overcome—^that’s life** 


The War W« Are Losiiig 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILUAM FULBRiOHT 

OV ABKAMBAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Mendav, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. PTJLBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rbooe© a speech 
entitled “The War We Are Losing” by 
Dr. George Gallup. His speech is par¬ 
ticularly pertinent to our toformation 
program, and I think it will be of interest 
to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Recow), as follows: 

If one were to make a careful study of 
the opinions of the Inhabitant of this globe, 
I am sure that he would come Inevitably to 
the conclusion that, in the present war of 
ideas, the United States is losi^ badly. 

Only the famous remark of Vins^ Joe 
StUwell adequately describes the situation. 
In the World-Wide struggle to sell our Ideals 
and ideas we’ve taken a heU of a beating. 

Compare our position today with Russia’s. 
How many nations of the world are willing to 
send thotr troops into a war against Btissla 
or her satellites merely at our bidding and 
without the support of our own Armed 
Eoroes? ISiow many mUUone of fanatics do 
we have on our side—ready and willing to die 
to advance our nause in ah nations of the 
world? How many hundreds of mUlloixs of 
pecpla in Asia end In Eurvg^e passionately 
tie their hopes of a better life to democracy? 

The xaoBt important struggle during the 


next 50 to 100 years will be the struggle to 
wm the minds of men throughout the world. 

Even the greatest victories on the battle¬ 
field will mean nothing unless we win the 
war of ideas. 

Suppose the present war in Korea should 
develop into world war m. Have you any 
conception of the problem we would face at 
the end of this war if we had to police hun¬ 
dreds of miUions of hostile people—we 
had first won over to our point of view a 
large segment of the population of these 
lands? 

Suppose We were to succeed in liberating 
the satellite nations, and, as a consequence, 
insisted upon their setting up democratic 
election machinery. What do we do if the 
people of these nations take full advantage 
of our democratic processes and promptly 
vote m a Communist regime^ 

Or, take still another situation. A nation 
like Korea emerges from war m a state of 
economic ruin. Demands on the United 
States for money and goods cannot be easily 
disregarded because of the ever-present 
threat of communism. 

Think of the nasty situation we might 
find ourselves in some day if governments of 
many nations important to us manage to 
stay in office only by means of the economic 
aid which we provide. What a temptation to 
demand help on every conceivable occasion— 
with the constant threat that unless we do 
give and give generously these nations will 
surely go Commumst. 

The worst folly is to assume that every¬ 
where in the world the superiority of our 
system of government and our way of life 
have been clea-ly established. The truth is 
that many poople in countries allied to us in 
Western Europe see little advantage in de¬ 
mocracy as opposed to cornmurLism--cer- 
talnly not enough to warrant fighting to save 
their homelands ftom Communist domina¬ 
tion. 

An American reporter, in a dispatch from 
Korea, told this story. One Korean had asked 
another about the importance of a United 
Nations’ victory in his country. The reply 
was that if you are a blade of grass It makes 
little difference whether you are eaten by a 
cow or a horse. In this Korean’s mind, and 
in the minds of millions more, it makes Uttle 
difference who wins. 

Another type of self-delusion is that the 
world judges us solely by our actions. Since 
actions are supposed to speak louder than 
words, followers of this theory hold that we 
need do little more to win the support of 
mankind than to carry on in our accustomed 
way. 

Perhaps in an Ideal world, a world in which 
every person is well educated, a world in 
which the press and radio ere absolutely free 
to report fully and objectively all sides of 
eveiT case to all people, a world in which 
men search constantly for truth, this would 
be the case. Unfortunately, this kind of 
world seems pretty far off and meanwhile we 
Tad thal even such sur^le and generous acts 
as the Marshall aid plan beconse so distorted 
by Russian propaganda that even many df 
our European friends think that we were glad 
to appwprlate this money for the purely 
selfish reason of building up and monopoliz¬ 
ing foreign trade. 

What do we do about this situation? First, 
we must develop a wholly new concept of the 
vital Importance of this goal of winning the 
laiPids of men. 

Prime Minister Nehru, of India, In a re¬ 
cent interview, singled out one of our basic 
weaknesses. He said that in dealing with 
woidd problems, people of the United States 
were Inclined to think only in t^rms of 
armed force, or in terms of money. To put 
it hUuitlF and less diplomatically^ we 
try to get our way by threats or bribes. In 
Nehru’s opinion, we have overlooked the 
natunal aspirations of people in other areas 
of the worlds and we have neglected to give 


them a better understanding of our own 
point of view. In short, we have neglected 
the route of reason and persuasion. 

It IS true that this country has begun to 
recognize the necessity of selling our point 
of view to the world and, in fact, the last 
Congress increased the appropriation for our 
international information program to $1C0,- 
000,000. 

That sum may seem like a lot of money 
but, in my opinion, no successful business¬ 
man in this country would undertake to 
carry out such a program as is needed to 
offset Russian efforts with an appropriation 
of less than $5,000,000,000. 

Do you know anyone m this country who 
would contract to tell hundreds of millions 
of people m Europe and Asia the story of 
democracy as often and as effectively as the 
Communists tell their story—^for a lesser 
amount^* 

Is there anyone in this country who, for 
a lesser sum, would agree to reach the mil¬ 
lions of people of Western Europe who are 
either Oommunists or Communist inclined, 
With a daily message effective enough to off¬ 
set the missionary efforts of five to ten mil¬ 
lion party workers, and to conteract the m- 
fluence of scores of Communist owned and 
controlled newspapers? 

I have no criticism whatsoever to make of 
our present information program, and specif¬ 
ically of the Voice of America. In fact, I 
know of no department of our Government 
which has spent its funds more intelligently 
and frugally. Edward Barrett is domg a fine 
Job. 

The trouble is that we have given our in¬ 
formation section an assignment which is 
impossible with the funds available Figura¬ 
tively speakmg, we have asked this Depart¬ 
ment to convert millions of people to our 
point of view by sendmg out penny postcards 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. We have sent our 
forces into this new type of warfare armed 
only with pea-shooters and BB guns. 

If the Job could be done as easily and as 
Inexpensively as we have assumed, then a 
lot of hard-boiled American business leaders 
have been squandering hundreds of millions 
of dollars on advertising. If any person in 
this Nation can sell products or ideas any¬ 
where in the world for substantially less 
than the great companies of this country 
have been spending, then fame and fortune 
await him. 

In the field of military operations we try 
to equal or to excel the fire power of the 
enemy. That is the safest formula, In my 
opinion, for winning the war of ideas We 
must equal and excel the efforts of the Com¬ 
munists. We must reach more people, more 
often, and more persuasively, than our 
enemies. 

At this point, you—and a few Senators— 
may well say: “Tes; but where do wet get the 
$5,000,000,000? The taxpayers of the Nation 
are already overburdened, and the worst is 
yet to come,” 

There is certainly no denying this fact. 
Tet, I should like to be so bold as to suggest 
that the $5,000,000,000 should come out of 
our present economic aid program and from 
our defense budget, 

I believe that after certain minimum re¬ 
quirements are met in our defense program 
the safety and future of this Nation can be 
Insured to a greater extent by winning con¬ 
verts to our way of thinking than by 
to our stock of arms. 

By the same line of reasoning, I believe 
that after we have given a certain ininiiTf^niYi 
of economic aid to other nations additional 
amounts will not return the .same Increment 
of good will to us or strengthen our cause as 
much as the same amount of money spent 
in winning the minds of the people of these 
nations, 

I am not here advocating direct help or 
subsidies. Give a Hottentot a quart of milk, 
and the first day he is grateful. The second 
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day he begins to question your motives. 
The third day he says you are stingy and 
should give him two quarts. The fourth 
qay—or the fortieth—when you can no 
longer afford to give him any milk, he says 
you are a liar and a welsher because you 
promised to give him milk the rest of his 
life. 

Certain help in the way of machinery, 
tools, and technological information may toe 
absolutely essential to bolster up a flagging 
economy, or food may be required in a period 
of famine, but nothing more should be given 
or promised in the way of economic subsidies. 

Proof that this is not necessary is to be 
found in Russia’s policies today. Russia has 
sold millions of people her doctrines—yet 
Russia usually takes away goods and prod¬ 
ucts from nations she overwhelms. Cer¬ 
tainly Russia does not follow the policy of 
giving substantial aid to those nations which 
come under her domination. 

How should the $5,000,000,000 be spent? 

May I repeat that the colossal task of win¬ 
ning over the world to our way of thinking is 
so important—and will require so many years 
and so much effort—that a new department 
in our defense set-up should be created. It 
might be called the Department of World 
Relations and it should be staffed with the 
best brains of the country, drawn from the 
fields of publishing, broadcasting, public 
relations, and advertising. 

Our program must be based upon truth. 
Herr Goebbels and his many imitators in 
Russia today have shown that big lies con¬ 
stantly repeated eventually come to be ac¬ 
cepted, But truth, repeated as constantly, 
can be even more convincing and devastating. 

The art of persuasion has never changed. 
Success grows out of a complete understand¬ 
ing of the hopes and aspirations of the peo¬ 
ple one tries to influence and the sympathetic 
desire to aid these people in reaching these 
goals. 

Nothing is more boring than to talk about 
one’s self—a sin which we have committed 
too often in our information program in 
recent years. The typical person, be he an 
illiterate peasant or a member of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, has usually one question only to 
ask—“What’s in it for me?” 

And, gentlemen, that is the question which 
we must answer. 

Here is a peasant in Italy, a farm worker 
In France, an impoverished and hungry 
native of China—all of whom have been 
offered land and a better way of life if they 
turn Communist, 

How do we win in this competition? Cer¬ 
tainly we ^.on’t get very far by telling these 
poverty-stricken people and the hundreds 
of millions like* them, that life 'in America 
is wonderful; that workers here own cars, 
homes, refrigerators, television sets, and 
everything else. 

Their answer Is likely to be, “So what? 
How do we get to America, and what do we 
do to get these things when we get there?” 

No; our problem is to show how democ¬ 
racy and our form of economy actually will 
raise the standard of living in their own 
country; and how, along with a higher 
standard of living, they can enjoy the free¬ 
doms which man has fought to gain over 
the centuries, and which would be denied 
under communism. 

To tell this story to the great masses of 
people of the world we must use every means 
of communication. Especially we must use 
those media which are best suited to reach 
the illiterate, because it is this group which 
has proved to be the most susceptible to 
Communist propaganda the world over. 

A friend of mine who was stationed in 
Iran during the war told me this stock of 
Russian propaganda efforts in that country. 
He told about Russian mobile motion-pic¬ 
ture units which toured the country show¬ 
ing the peasants how Russia would improve 
their standard of living. The motion pic¬ 
tures showed how agricultural practices in 


Iran could be improved, how the wonderful 
farm machinery made in Russia would re¬ 
duce the labor of the farmer, how the 
building of dams would increase greatly the 
areas of the country which could be put into 
crops. 

Can you imagine an approach more effec¬ 
tive than this in winning converts to com¬ 
munism? 

Motion pictures obviously should play a 
great part in our own selling program. We 
should produce pictures to show how the 
advances made in this country can be uti¬ 
lized in other nations. More important still, 
pictures can show how the aspirations of 
other nations parallel our own. 

The Garibaldis, Masaryks, the Sun Yat- 
sens, all got their inspiration from this land 
of ours. The revolution that began in the 
early days of this country is the only real 
and lasting one m the world. Communism, 
as is often pointed out, is merely a counter¬ 
revolution. 

Motion pictures are needed to counteract 
Communist propaganda. People need to 
know what the technique of the big lie is 
and what a world dominated by the Rus¬ 
sians would really bo like. 

I believe that we should provide picture 
books, and many of the textbooks for the 
children of the world—not only to make cer¬ 
tain that the youth of all nations is not in¬ 
doctrinated by Russian philosophy but to 
share our knowledge with the people of the 
world, and to make certain that our ideals 
are known to everyone. If the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have found that comic books are 
effective in spreading Russian propaganda, 
then we should make certain that we dis¬ 
tribute far more, and far better comic strips 
to tell our story. 

We should support newspapers throughout 
the world which daily give the truth about 
world events and which present our point of 
view. How else can the people of many 
countries ever achieve any understanding of 
our point of view in world affairs. The 
Communists have scores of newspapers in the 
highly populated areas of the world. Can 
we afford to overlook their influence on large 
segments of the population of these areas? 

We should encircle the globe with a radio 
network wh'ch will give everyone who 
chooses to listen—even the people inside 
Russia and the satellite nations—an oppor¬ 
tunity to hear our side of the case. And if 
the people do not own. receiving sets, then 
we should do everything wo can to see that 
they have them. 

We must bring students and leaders to 
this country by the tens of thousands to let 
them see for themselves what we think and 
how we live. Likewise we must send thou¬ 
sands of teachers and technologists abroad 
to make certain that people have first-hand 
evidence of our willingness to help them 
help themselves. 

All of this may sound like a very ambitious 
program. But dare we undertake less? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to tell the 
world that she alone wants peace and that 
we want war? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to parade 
as the sole protector and friend of the masses 
of people of the world? 

Do we dare let Russia claim that only 
through communism can the lot of the com¬ 
mon people be improved In Asia, Africa, and 
South America? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to picture 
us to hundreds of millions of people as im¬ 
perialists—the great exploiters of man¬ 
kind? 

If your answer is “No,” then we must face 
up to the job that has to be done—^the hard¬ 
est, toughest selling Job that any nation of 
the world has ever faced—^against the great¬ 
est odds—and for the greatest stakes. 

Victories in Korea—or anywhere else in 
the world—wm be completely empty, in fact 
dangerous, unless first we have won a vic¬ 
tory over the minds of men. 


United States of America Against State 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 18 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the reply toy 
defendant to plaintiff’s memorandum on 
proposed decree in the case of United 
States of America versus State of Loui¬ 
siana, pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to toe printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[Supreme Court of the United States, Octo¬ 
ber term, 1950. No. 12, original] 
United States of America, Plaimtipt, v. 
State op Louisiana, Dependant 

REPLY TO PLAINTUT’S MEMORANDUM ON 
PROPOSED DECREE 

The memorandum filed by the plaintiff “in 
regard to Louisiana’s objections to the pro¬ 
posed decree,” portrays a complete absence 
of any legal basis whatever for the position 
in which the United States now finds itself. 
Said memorandum further shows that the 
proponents are on the defensive and are at 
a loss to justify their proposed decree under 
the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States. We submit that it compels 
the conclusion that there is now no case or 
controversy before this Court and that the 
complaint should be dismissed. 

Point 1, The issue of fee simple title has been 
eliminated by the Court from this case 
The Solicitor General states that there is 
no basis for Louisiana’s objection to includ¬ 
ing in the proposed decree the sentence that, 
“the State of Louisiana has no title thereto 
or property interest therein.” But his asser¬ 
tions, we submit, are fully answered by the 
fact that this Court in its decision herein 
on June 6, 1950, definitely stated that this 
litigation “does not turn on title or owner¬ 
ship in the conventional sense,” 

That the issue of title to Louisiana’s sub¬ 
merged lands and resources was not decided 
by the Court in this case is further shown 
by the Court’s refusal to grant Louisiana a 
trial on the issue of title to its marginal 
seabed and the lands and resources therein, 
after the Court bad stated that (1) Louisiana 
in her answer had denied that the United 
States has fee simple title to the lands, min¬ 
erals, or other things underlying the Gulf of 
Mexico within her boundaries; (2) had set 
up affirmative defenses that she is the holder 
of fee simple title to all said lands, minerals, 
and other things; and (3) that Louisiana had 
also moved for trial by Jury on the ground 
that this action is essentially one to recover 
possession of real property, that is, the soil 
and resources of the marginal sea off Loui¬ 
siana and so is essentially an action at law 
in which the State is entitled to a jury trial 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

So, the Court eliminated the issue of title. 
Point 2. Moreover, plaintiff has now specifi¬ 
cally abandoned all claims to fee simple 
title 

The plaintiff has now actually abandoned, 
In its proposed decree, the very claim to fee 
simple title to Louisiana’s tidelands and 
mineral resources—the marginal seabed of 
Louisiana—^whlch plaintiff made in its com¬ 
plaint. 
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Paragraph II of its complaint alleged as 
follows: 

*"At all times herein material, plaintiff was 
and now is the owner in fee simple of, or 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power over, the lands, min¬ 
erals, and other things underlying the Gulf 
of Mexico.” 

But paragraph 1 of the decree proposed 
hy plaintiff carefully omits the claim to fee 
simple title disjunctively made in the com¬ 
plaint merely asking that this Court decree 
that““ 

“The United States is now, and has been 
at all times pertinent hereto, possessed of 
paramount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things underlying the Gulf of Mexico.” 

So the plaintiff, having now abandoned its 
claim to fee simple title, the question of 
who has fee simple title is not before the 
Court in any respect whatever, and cannot 
be the basis of any decree. 

Point 3, The California decree is no precedent 
whatever in this case 

The California decree is no precedent what¬ 
ever for the decree in this case, because there, 
California, in effect, consented to the entry 
of a decree which was proposed by the United 
States as plaintiff which stated that Cali¬ 
fornia had no title to the property. The 
decree in the California case was to that 
extent, therefore, a judgment by consent. 

We submit that whatever the effect of 
that decree may be for California, it does 
not bind Louisiana at all. Louisiana has 
never consented to any such stipulation. 
She has always stood, and will ever stand, 
ready to submit evidence of the widest char¬ 
acter portraying her fee simple title to and 
right to possession of the area involved, un¬ 
disputed for more than 136 years. 

Point 4. There is no case or controversy re-- 
yarding the constitutional paramount 
rights, powers, and dominion of the United 
States over the marginal sea within Louisi¬ 
ana's ’boundaries 

There is no possible controversy over any¬ 
thing in this case except fee simple title. 
Even the Solicitor General himself said so, 
specifically, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on October 4, 1949. 

He then stated that the Government’s 
claim to the tidelands and their mineral re¬ 
sources was based on the claim of title, and 
that if the United States did not have title, 
it was not entitled to them. See Hearings 
before said committee, pages 56, 180. 

The Court’s decision in this case definitely 
eliminated the question of fee simple title by 
holding that this litigation did not turn on 
title or ownership of the property in ques¬ 
tion. Necessarily, therefore, the question of 
title cannot be revived by the suggestion on 
page 6 of memorandum in support of the 
proposed decree that the United States 
should have fee-title and ownership or pro¬ 
prietorship to the lands under navigable 
waters within Louisiana’s boundaries. 

And there never has been any controversy 
over the constitutional paramount rights, 
powers, dominion, etc., of plaintiff over the 
marginal sea off Louisiana; for Louisiana 
has never denied them, and she has specifi¬ 
cally admitted them in this litigation. Hence 
there are no conflicting claims of govern¬ 
mental powers here, as there were with Cali¬ 
fornia (332 U. S. 1, 26); here there simply is 
ho case or controversy whatever before this 
Court which could be used as the basis for a 
decree; and the complaint should be dis¬ 
missed. 

The supreme or paramount character of 
the rights, powers, and dominion of the 
United States within its delegated govern¬ 
mental sphere has been the recognized law 
and Jurisprudence in this country since at 
least 1819, when this Court, through Chief 
Justice Marshall, in McCullough v. Maryland 
(4 Wheat. 403) held; 


“If any one proposition could command 
the universal assent of mankind, we might 
expect it would be this—that the govern¬ 
ment of the union, though limited in its 
powers, is supreme within its sphere of ac¬ 
tion.” 

It is not amiss to point out that, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the phrase 
“paramount right” arose in the leading case 
of McCrcady v. Virginia ((i:76) U. S. 391). 
In that case the Court held: 

“The principle has long been settled in 
this Court that each State owns the beds of 
all tidewaters within its jurisdiction, 
* * * (cases cited). The title thus held 

is subject to the paramount right of navi¬ 
gation, the regulation of which, in respect 
to foreign and interstate commerce, has 
been granted to the United States” (pp. 394, 
395). 

However, if a case or controversy could 
now be manufactured m this case with re¬ 
spect to paramount rights, power, or do¬ 
minion of the United States, where none 
exists because of the fact that Louisiana has 
never denied them, but to the contrary has 
consistently admitted them; then, in that 
event, Louisiana’s objections to paragraph 1 
of the proposed decree would be appropri¬ 
ate. Louisiana’s objection was merely that 
the following words should be added to the 
proposed paragraph: “To the extent of all 
governmental powers existing under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States.” 

Unless the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment is arguing that this court should 
decree its powers over and beyond those 
conferred by the Constitution, we submit 
that the words of constitutional limits, 
quoted above, would be essential. But 
again, we must point out that there is no 
issue before this Court as to paramount 
rights, power, dominion, etc., of the plain¬ 
tiff over the seabed within Louisiana’s 
boundaries, and hence there is no basis for 
a decree on that subject, either. 

Point 5. Plaintiff now asks this Court to 
clothe it with the very power that Congress 
has specifically refused to grant, and thus 
to extinguish the separation of powers em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution 
Plaintiff now asks this Court to empower 
what Congress has specifically refused to 
grant. The effect of the argument is to 
seek to extinguish the separation of powers 
embodied in the Constitution. 

Plaintiff’s position in its proposed decree 
Insofar as it seeks an injunction is neces¬ 
sarily based on an assumption that plaintiff 
has fee simple title to lands under navi¬ 
gable waters within Louisiana’s boundaries. 
We have shown above that that issue was 
eliminated by the Court; that plaintiff has 
now specifically abandoned, in its proposed 
decree, all claim to fee simple title; and that 
the issue of fee simple title is not now before 
the Court to become the subject of any 
decree. 

From a different approach, however, per¬ 
haps nothing portrays plaintiff’s utter lack 
of right to an injunction, accounting, etc., 
and the fact that it does not have fee simple 
title, than the action of Congress. For 
Congress has specifically refused to grant the 
plaintiff power to explore, lease, etc., the 
area involved. And from this we must infer 
that even Congress has firmly recognized 
that plaintiff does not have fee simple title 
to the area involved. 

Further, plaintiff, having applied to Con¬ 
gress for the necessary legislative authority 
to lease, explore, take out, etc., the minerals 
in the. marginal sea, and having been specifi¬ 
cally refused such authority only 3 years ago, 
now asserts that the Judicial power, through 
this Court, may do what the legislative 
branch of the Government has specifically 
refused to do. it needs no argument to 
demonstrate that this Court does not possess 
the legislative power assigned by the Con¬ 
stitution to Congress. 


We may point out that plaintiff has placed 
Itself in this feeble position through its own 
efforts. Not having fee simple title to the 
marginal sea bed, and having now even 
abandoned all claims to fee simple title, 
plaintiff nevertheless wants to stop the oil- 
drilllng operations of Louisiana and its 
lessees. That such a cessation of operations 
would be disastrous to the national economy 
and the present grave emergency is some¬ 
thing of which this Court may take Judi¬ 
cial notice. In an effort to avoid these cat¬ 
astrophic consequences plaintiff now gran¬ 
diosely asserts that the Secretary of Interior 
will permit the oil-drillmg operations to 
continue on such terms and provisions as he 
may see fit to grant, and that he should be 
considered by this Court, therefore, to possess 
the very authority to explore, lease, operate, 
etc., which Congress refused to purport to 
grant to him. 

Thus, plaintiff nonchalantly asserts that, to 
be sure, Congress has enacted no such legis¬ 
lation, and that it has been held that the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 12, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437), as amended, does not apply to 
submerged lands of the type here involved,^ 
but that regardless of the absence of any act 
of Congress, the Secretary of the Interior 
stands ready to authorize continued produc¬ 
tion of minerals from the States’ tidelands 
and has full power to make “interim ar¬ 
rangements” to protect and preserve the 
lands and resources "adjudged” to the United 
States, and he points to an Executive order, 
No. 9633. 


1 “After the Supreme Court decision in the 
California case, the question whether the 
Mineral Leasing Act applied to those areas 
became material. On August 8 and 28, 1947, 
the Solicitor of the Department of the In¬ 
terior and the Attorney General, respectively, 
held that the act did not apply to the sub¬ 
merged coastal areas. Accordingly, on Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1947, the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management denied the applications 
pending in that Bureau, and on October 6, 
1947, the Secretary of the Interior denied the 
applications pending in his office. 

“There is no reason to think that the legal 
conclusions the Solicitor and the Attorney 
General, and the consequent administrative 
actions denying all the then pending appli¬ 
cations can be successfully challenged in the 
courts.” 

(Statement of Solicitor General, p 30, 
pamphlet, Submerged Lands, Government 
Printing Office, report of “Hearings before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U. S. Senate, 81st Cong, 1st sess.,” bills S. 
155, S 923, S. 1546, S 1700, and S. 2163.) 

Oil and Gas (act of February 25, 1920), 
secs. 13 and 14, 30 U. S. C 221-236; oil shale, 
80 U. S. C 241; phosphate, 30 U. S. C. 211- 
214; sodium, 30 U. S. O. 261-263; potash, 30 
U. S. C. 281-287; sulphur, 30 U. S. 0. 271- 
276. 

By act August 7, 1947, 30 U. S. C. 362, the 
Secretary of Interior was authorized to lease 
for oil and other minerals “acquired lands 
of the United States,” to which the mineral 
leasing laws had not been extended; but it 
was provided: “That nothing in this chapter 
is intended, or shall be construed, to apply 
to or in any manner affect any mineral rights, 
exploration permits, leases, or conveyances 
nor minerals that are or may be in any tide- 
lands, or submerged lands, or in lands un¬ 
derlying the 8-mile zone or belt involved in 
the case of the United States of America 
against the State of California now pending 
on application for rehearing in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; nr in lands un¬ 
derlying such 3-mile zone or belt, or the 
Continental Shelf, adjacent or littoral to any 
part of the land within the Jurisdiction of 
the United States of America.” The mineral 
leasing laws were not only not extended to 
the marginal sea, but Congress positively as¬ 
serted that the Secretary of Interior should 
not exercise such authority under the law. 
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Pareatnetlcally, plaintiff can point to no 
“adjudging*’ of ths tidelands and their 
mineral resources to the United States, be¬ 
cause that would imply a holding that the 
United States has fee simple title thereto, 
contrary to the decision of this Court that 
title was not the issue in this case and to the 
fact that plaintiff has now actually aban¬ 
doned all claim to fee simple title. And it is 
contrary, by analogy, to the Court’s decree in 
the California case, where the United States 
was specifically denied proprietary rights tn 
the tidelands and their resources, and which 
IS a legal adjudication that the United States 
does not have fee simple title to the Cali¬ 
fornia marginal sea area. 

In apparent support of the Secretary of 
Interior’s alleged power, the Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral cites statements made to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affaiirs, 
by the Attorney General and Solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior during the 
committee’s hearings on Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 195, Eighty-first Congress, which 
resolution proposed to purport to confer in¬ 
terim authority in the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior to admimster the mmeral resources In 
the States’ tidelands. 

But Congress did not enact Senate Joint 
Resolution X95, It died aborning in the 
Senate committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs after a thorough hearing in August 
1950. The Congress of the United States 
undoubtedly refused to enact such legisla¬ 
tion because it would thereby have adopted 
a policy of nationalization and confiscation 
of property, wherever the constitutional 
paramount powiors and dominion of the 
United States extend* and that Is everywhere 
In the United States. 

Plaintiff’s argument that. Congress having 
specifically refused to grant the authority 
sought, the Judicial power should decree it 
has far-reaobmg implications Such a con¬ 
tention would destroy the separation of 
powers around which the Constitution is 
cousilaructed, extinguish the role of Congress, 
and transfer the legislative power to the 
Judicial branch of the Government. 

The United States Constitution, article I, 
section 8 provides: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States * • • to define 

and punish ♦ * offense against the law of 

nations; and to mahe all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe¬ 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
throughout its history on many occasions 
consistently has held that— 

“In the United States, sovereignty resides 
in the people, who act through the organs 
established by the Constitution.” Chisholm 
V. Georgia (2 DaU. 419, 471); Penhallow v. 
jDoanc's Administrators (3 Dali. 64, 93); Mc- 
Culloch V. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316, 404, 406); 
Y%ok Wo V. HopTHns (118 U. S. 366. 370). 

And: 

“But until Congress has acted, the courts 
of the United States cannot assume control 
over the subject as a matter of Federal cog¬ 
nizance. It is the Congress, and not the 
Judicial department, to which the Constitu¬ 
tion has given the power to regulate com¬ 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States. The courts can never take 
the initiative on this subject.” 7ranspoHa<- 
tton Co. V. Parkersburg (107 U. S. 891, 700, 
701), 

And, again, In Manchester v. Massachusetts 
(189 U, S. 240), this Court held that there 
was no power over a natural resource In the 
Federal authorities which Congress “does not 
assert by affirmative legislation” (p. 266). 

As against the suggestion of the Solicitor 
Oeneral that an executive order be given the 


force of legislation, to bypass Congress, it is 
well to refer to the statement made by an 
Associate Justice in Adamson v. California 
((1947) 332 U. S. 46, 67 S. Ct. 1672. 1682) 
tha'b~ 

“We must be particularly mindful that it 
is a Constitution we are expoundmg” and 
that the guidance of the past “bids us to be 
duly mindful of the heritage of the past, with 
Its great lessons of how liberties are won and 
how they are lost.” 

Conclusion 

Louisiana reiterates its pleas and support¬ 
ing memoranda herein and submits that the 
complaint should be dismissed for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons* 

1. This Court refused to permit Louisiana 
to submit her evidence in proof of her fee 
simple title to and right to possession of the 
area involved, undisputed for more than 136 
years. It eliminated the issue of fee simple 
title. Now, in its proposed decree, plaintiff 
has specifically abandoned the very claim to 
fee simple title which it made m its com¬ 
plaint, Accordingly, the whole matter of 
fee simple title is not now before this Court 
to become the basis of any decree at all. 

2 There is not, and never has been, any 
case or controversy before this Court with 
respect to the constitutional paramount 
rights, dommion and power of the plaintiff 
over the area mvolved; and we defy the 
plaintiff to conjure up the slightest scintilla 
indicating any such thmg. Indeed, we may 
say frankly that the hullabaloo raised by 
the plaintiff over its paramount rights in, 
power and dominion over the area involved 
is sheer nonsense, wholly without substance, 
and that there Is no case or controversy be¬ 
tween the United. States and Louisiana to 
provide a basis for a decree on that subject. 

8, In the face of the foregoing, by seek¬ 
ing, nevertheless, to have this Court cloth© 
plamtiff with the very authority to explore, 
and take out the minerals in the area 
involved, which Congress specifically refused 
to grant to it, pljuntiff raises a contention 
with vast implications. It would necessarily 
destroy the separation of powers and disrupt 
our system of government. 

If this Court should now sustain the con¬ 
tention of the Solicitor General that an 
Executive order on judicial decree should 
be substituted for the constitutional legisla¬ 
tive prerogative of congress, then it might 
well follow that an Executive order might be 
written to abolish the Congress altogether. 
Or the Solicitor General could then ask for a 
judicial decree suspending the constitutional 
powers of congress, 

4. Finally, what plaintiff apparently seeks 
as a practical matter, if we are to be frank 
about it, is “nationalization”—confiscation 
by the Federal Government—of the lands, 
minerals, etc., underlying the navigable wa¬ 
ters within Louisiana’s boundaries. But that 
claim has no legal basis; we submlw, therefore, 
that it has no standing within the walls of 
the Constitution and the tradition of this 
Court. 

The pending petition for rehearing should 
be granted and the complaint should be dis¬ 
missed; or the case shotfid be restored to the 
docket for argument on the proposed decree 
and Louisiana’s objections. 

Respectfully submitted 

Bolivar E. Kxmp, Jr., 

Attorney General, State of Louisiana. 
John L. Madden, 

Assistant Attorney General, State of 
Louisiana. 

L. H. Perez, 

New Orleans, La, 
BAfLET Walsh, 

P. TRovTBBmaB vow: Bauk, 

Washington, D. O, 
Cullen R. Liskow, 
take Charles, La., of Counsel, 


Provisions of Law Which Would Become 
Operative Upon Proclamation of a Na¬ 
tional Emergency by the President 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEJ^TIATIVES 

Monday, December IS, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
provisions of 1“ w which a preliminary 
study by the Department of Justice was 
indicated would become operative upon 
proclamation of a national emergency 
by the President: 

1. PROVISIONS AS TO WHICH THE JOWTT JtESOLtJ- 

TION OP JULY 26, 1947 (61 STAT. 449, 451- 

454) TERMINATED THE STATE OF WAR AND THE 

NATIONAL EMERGENCIES THEN EXISTING 

Act of February 26, 1925 (43 Stat. 984) : 
Provides that the Secretary of War, upon his 
sale thereof, shall attach such conditions as 
shall ensure use by the United States of the 
railroad of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Co. (owned by the Port of New York 
Authority) in the event of war or other na¬ 
tional emergency. 

Act of AprU 12. 1926 (44 Stat pt. 2. p. 
241): Government authorized to assume ab¬ 
solute control, for military purposes, of the 
municipal aviation field on land leased to 
Tucson. Ariz., in case Of emergency, or In 
event it should be deemed advisable., 

Act of May 29, 1926 (44 Stat pt. 2. p. 
677) ‘ Exchange of land is authorized on 
condition that other party agrees that De¬ 
partment of War may assume control of air¬ 
field near Yuma Ariz., In case of emergency, 
or in the event that it should be deemed ad¬ 
visable by the Secretary of War. 

Subsection 2, page 1292, of act of May 15, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1292) ; Secretary of War may 
transfer specified land to city of Little Rock, 
Ark., upon condition that the Secretary of 
War may require the city to turn over com¬ 
plete control of the Little Bock Municipal 
Airport to the United States in time of na¬ 
tional emergency. 

Act of May 27. 1936 (49 Stat. 1387), as 
amended by Public Law 97, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress: Deed by United States to Charleston, 
S. C., of certain land shaU provide for au¬ 
thority of President to take It for use of War 
Department in the event of a national emer¬ 
gency. 

Section 8 of act of June 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 
834): Deed shall provide the right of the 
President to take over Hoboken Pier Terminal 
property in event of a national emergency 
for use by the Department of the Army, 

Act of November 21, 1941 (66 Stat. 781): 
Time for examination of accounts of Army 
disbursing officers Is extended to 90 days In 
time of war or during any emergency de¬ 
clared by Congress or determined by the 
President and for a period of 18 months 
after such war or emergency (31 U. S. 0. 80a). 

Section 18 of act of February 2, 1901 (31 
Stat. 762): Authority for the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral to appoint as many contract surgeons 
as necessary in emergencies (10 U. S. C. 107). 

Act of December 26, 1941 (66 Stat. 862) as 
amended: Time for administrative exam¬ 
ination of monthly accounts of disbursing 
officers of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard is extended in time of war or national 
emergency (81 tr. S. C. 80b). 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 680): 
Navy enlisted men on furlough without pay 
for the unexplred portion of their enlistment 
are subject to recall to complete the enlist- 
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ment period in time of war or national emer¬ 
gency (34 U. S. C. 191). 

Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 629): Au¬ 
thorizes enlistments m the Navy or Marine 
Corps to be extended in time of war, or na¬ 
tional emergency declared by the President 
(34 U. S, C, 181), 

Act of March 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 41) : Juris¬ 
diction of naval courts extended to certain 
persons outside of the United States in time 
of war or national emergency (34 U. S. C. 
1201 ). 

Note.—R epealed by section 14 (s) of Pub¬ 
lic Law 506, Eighty-first Congress, effective 
May 31, 1961. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 591): 

Authority of Secretary of the Navy to call 
retired enlisted men into active service in 
time of war or when a national emergency 
exists (34 U. S. C. 433). 

In time of war or national emergency com¬ 
missioned and warrant cfBcers of the Coast 
Guard on the retired list may be called to 
active duty (14 U. S. C. 240, 310 (as enacted 
by Public Law 207, 81st Cong.)) 

Act of April 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 86): Con¬ 
cerning the rate of pay in certain circum¬ 
stances of retired officers of the permanent 
grade or rank of rear admiral recalled to 
active duty in time of war or other national 
emergency (34 U. S. C. 428). 

Article 65 of the AGN (40 Stat. 393), as 
amended by 40 Statutes 708, 43 Statutes 
1088 and 62 Statutes 1175: Service on naval 
courts martial by reserves, etc., when ac¬ 
tively serving under the Navy Department 
in time of war or during the existence of 
an emergency (34 U. S. C. 1200, art. 65). 

Note: Repealed by section 14 (n) of Pub¬ 
lic Law 606, Eighty-first Congress, effective 
May 31, 1951. 

Section 10 of the act of June 14, 1940 (64 
Stat. 395): Provisions of act of April 25, 1939 
(63 Stat. 691), authorizing contracts upon 
a cost-plus basis in certain cases, are to be 
applicable to naval public works and util¬ 
ities projects in the Fourteenth Naval Dis¬ 
trict during the period of any national emer¬ 
gency declared by the President to exist. 

Section 18 of act of August 2,1946 (60 Stat. 
863): Authorizes transportation and subsist¬ 
ence on naval vessels at Government ex¬ 
pense of such persons as the Secretary of 
Navy may authorize during the existence of 
war or national emergency as declared by the 
President (34 U. S. O. 474). 

Section 10 of the act of May 14, 1930 (46 
Stat. 332): Authority to the Secretary of 
the Navy to revoke the lease of the floating 
drydock and water-front accessories at the 
New Orleans naval station in case of national 
emergency declared by the President. 

Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 479): Author¬ 
ity of the Secretary of the Navy to revoke 
the lease of the United States naval destroyer 
and submarine base at Squantum, Mass., in 
case of a national emergency declared by the 
President. 

Joint resolution of April 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 
737): permits the erection of temporary forts 
or fortifications in case of emergency when, 
in the opinion of the President, the imme¬ 
diate erection of any temporary fort or forti¬ 
fication is deemed Important and urgent 
without complying with formalities and pro¬ 
cedures ordinarily followed (60 U. S. O. 178). 

Act of March 3, 1926 (43 Stat. 1109); Au¬ 
thority to close Port McHenry Military Reser¬ 
vation in Maryland in case of a national 
emergen-^ „ and use It for military purposes 
(16 U. S. O. 440). 

Section 1 of the act of July 2, 1940 (64 
Stat. 7?4): Suspension in event of declared 
national emergency of provision that natural 
^features of Parro Colorado Island in Gatun 
Lake, 0. Z., be left in their natural state for 
scientific observation and Investigation (48 
U. S. O. 1381). 

Section 4 (b) of act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 714), as amended: Regular working 
hours of laborers and mechanics employed 


by the War Department to be 8 hours per day 
or 40 hours per week durmg a national emer¬ 
gency declared by the President with au¬ 
thority m Secretary of War to prescribe reg¬ 
ulations governing hours in excess of 40 to 
be compensated at not less than time and 
one-half (5 U. S. C. 189a). 

Section 606 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1104): Subsection (c) author¬ 
izes the President to suspend or amend rules 
and regulations of the FCC applicable to any 
or all stations m the United States, to cause 
the closing of any station and the removal of 
Its equipment, or to authorize its use and 
control by the Government upon just com¬ 
pensation to the owners upon proclamation 
by the President that there exists war or a 
threat of war or a state of public peril or 
disaster or other national emergency or in 
order to preserve the neutrality of the 
United States (47 U. S C. 606). 

Section 4 of act of July 15, 1918 (40 Stat. 
901), as amended* Makes unlawful without 
prior United States Maritime Commission ap¬ 
proval various actions with respect to domes¬ 
tic shipping facilities including its transfer 
to foreign ownership or registry, when the 
United States is at war or during any national 
emergency, the existence of which is declared 
by proclamation of the President (46 U. S C. 
835). 

Merchant Marine Act of 1936: During a na¬ 
tional emergency as proclaimed by the 
President, he may suspend the provi¬ 
sions of this section (requirements as to 
United States citizenship of oificers and 
crew and requirement that alien crew mem¬ 
bers be declarants) (46 U. S. C. 1132 (h) (a) 
sec. 302, 49 Stat. 1992). 

Authorizes the Maritime Commission to 
terminate charters of public vessels when¬ 
ever the President shall proclaim that the 
security of the national defense makes it ad¬ 
visable, or during any national emergency 
declared by proclamation of the President 
(46 U. S. C. 1202 (d) (b) sec. 712 (49 Stat. 
2010 )). 

Authorizes Maritime Commission to requi¬ 
sition or purchase vessels whenever the Pres¬ 
ident shall proclaim that the security of the 
national defense makes it advisable or dur¬ 
ing any national emergency declared by 
proclamation of the President (46 U. S. 0. 
1242 (a) (c) sec. 902 (49 Stat. 2015)). 

Section 1 of title 11 of act of June 15, 1917 
(40 Stat, 220): Whenever the President by 
proclamation or Executive order declares a 
national emergency to exist by reason of 
actual or threatened war, or disturbance or 
threatened disturbance of the international 
relations of the United States the Secretary 
of the Treasury may make rules and regula¬ 
tions. governing the anchorage and move¬ 
ment of vessels, foreign and domestic, in 
United States waters, and may inspect and 
in certain contingencies take possession and 
control of such vessels. Within the Canal 
Zone, the Governor of the Panama Canal Is 
delegated similar powers (50 U. S. C. 191). 

Act of August 4, 1949 (63 Stat. 661): (a) 
The Coast Guard Reserve may be called or 
continued on active duty in time of war or 
national emergency declared by the Presi¬ 
dent (14 U. S. C. 763). 

Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1192): In 
case of national emergency the President 
may suspend provisions of the 8-hour law as 
to contracts with the United States sub¬ 
ject to provision for the payment of over¬ 
time (40 U. S O. 326). 

Section 6 of act of August 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1011): Authorizes the President to 
suspend the provisions of the act which re¬ 
late to the rate of wages for laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractor and sub¬ 
contractor on public buildings in event of a 
national emergency (40 U. S. C. 276a-6), 

n. PROVISIONS ENACTED LATER THAN THOSE DEALT 
WITH IN PART I, ABOVE 

Act Of June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 191): The 
secretary of the Army may refuse to accept 


resignations of enlisted men in time of war 
or national emergency declared by the Presi¬ 
dent or Congress (10 U. S. C. 628). 

Section 13 (g) (2) (E) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended by section 
2 of the act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat 679): 
Disposition of all surplus airports, airport 
facilities and equipment, disposed of under 
the Surplus Property Act, must in general be 
made subject to the condition that the 
United States shall have the right to use, 
control and possess them during any national 
emergency declared by the President or by 
the Congress (50 U. S. C. App. 1622 (g) (2) 
(E), 50 U S. C. App. 1622 (g) (3) ). 

Section 1 of the act of August 6, 19^:7 (61 
Stat. 774) : The Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Navy may each lease nonsurplus 
property under their control respectively, but, 
irrespective of the terms of the lease, it shall 
be revokable by the Secretary of the depart¬ 
ment concerned during a national emergency 
declared by the President (5 U. S. C. 626s-3, 
10 U. S. C. 1270, 34 U. S. O 522a). 

Sections 103 (a) and (b), 114 (h) and (c), 
203 (a), of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 799, 811, 816) : Limitations on the 
number of admirals of the line of the Navy, 
generals in the Marine Corps, and admirals of 
the Staff Corps of the Navy do not apply in 
time of war or national emergency declared 
after the effective date of this act (34 U. S. C. 

4 (a) and (h), 34 U. S. 0. 626 (b) and (c), 
84 U. S. C. 5). 

Section 304 (n) of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (61 Stat- 840): The termination by 
this provision of the authority to make 
temporary naval appointments under the act 
of July 24, 1941 (65 Stat. 603) shall not be 
held to impair the authority to make tempo¬ 
rary appointments under that act during any 
future war or national emergency (34 U. S. C, 
211a (n)). 

Sections 413 (a) and (b), 415 (a) and (b) 
of the same act (61 Stat. 876): Statutory 
limitations on the number of naval and 
marine officers, respectively, are removed in 
time of war or national emergency declared 
after the effective date of this act, and such 
designations in time of war or national emer¬ 
gency may be made down to the rank of 
captain or colonel, respectively (84 U. S. O. 
211d (a) and (b), 34 U. S. C. e23b (a) and 
(to)). 

Section 424 of the same act (61 Stat. 879): 
The statutory limitation on the number of 
temporary commissions which the President 
may issue in the Navy Medical Corps do not 
apply m time of war or (sic) declared na¬ 
tional emergency (34 U S. C. 21). 

Section 430 of the same act (61 Stat. 881): 
The statutory limitation on the number of 
retired admirals who may be serving on 
active duty does not apply in time of war 
or national emergency declared after the date 
of approval of this act (34 U. S. C. 21 le). 

Sections 603 (a), 504 (b), and 615 (b) of 
the same act (61 Stat. 886, 887, 907): The 
statutory limitation on the number of Army 
officers above the grade of major general ap¬ 
plies until a national emergency is declared 
(after July 1, 19481 (10 U. S. 0. 506a (a), 10 
U. S. C. 606b (b), 10 U. B. C. 606d (b)). 

Section 514 (f) of the same act (61 Stat. 
906): The operation of any statutory provi¬ 
sions prescribing mandatory retirement or 
separation of Regular Army officers may be 
suspended by the President in time of emer¬ 
gency declared by the President or by the 
Congress and in time of war (10 U. S. O. 
941a (f)). 

Section 616 (e) of the same act (01. Stat. 
^07): The President is authorized to Issue 
temporary commissions in Army of the 
United States, to continue during the emerr 
gcncy or war in which the appointment was 
made and for 6 montlis thereafter, in time of 
emergency declared fey the President, or by 
the Congress, and In time of war (10 U. S. C, 
606d (e)). 
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Joint resolution of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 
921): The Board <3f Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System shall not exercise consumer 
credit controls pursuant to Executive Order 
8843 except during the time of war beginning 
after the date of enactment of this joint reso¬ 
lution or any national emergency declared by 
the President after the date of enactment of 
this joint resolution (12 XJ. S. C. 248 note). 

Section 2 (c) (1) and (e) of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 (62 Stat. 
21), Section 3 (a) of the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency Act of 1949, Public Law 110, 
Eighty-first Congress: Purchases and con¬ 
tracts for supplies and services made by the 
Department of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, 
the ITnited States Coast Guard, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, need not be 
made by advertising if determined to be 
necessary in the public interest during the 
period of a national emergency declared by 
the President or by the Congress (41 XJ. S. C, 
151 (c) (1) and (e)) (50 U. S. C. 403c). 

Section 6 of the act of February 28, 1948, 
amending section 210 (k) of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
44): Any commissioned officer of a profes¬ 
sional category of the regular corps of the 
Public Health Service may be recommended 
to the President for promotion to any high¬ 
er grade in that category, whether or not a 
vacancy exists in that grade, in time of war, 
or of national emergency proclaimed by the 
President (42 U. S. C. 211 (k)). 

Section 10 (b) of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Commission Officers' Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 299): The President may suspend the 
operation of any statutory provisions relat¬ 
ing to promotion of officers in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in time of emergency de¬ 
clared by the President or by the Congress, 
and in time of war (33 IT. S. C. 853i (b)). 

The act of June 19, 1948, amending para¬ 
graph 5 of section 3A of the Civil Service Re¬ 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930 (62 Stat. 504): 
Any Member of Congress who, during any 
war or time of national emergency as pro¬ 
claimed by the President or declared by the 
Congress, leaves his office to enter the Armed 
Forces, shall for the purpose of this provision, 
be deemed to continue as a Member of Con¬ 
gress during such military service (5 IT. S. C, 
693-1 (5)). 

Section 6 of the act of June 28* 1948 (62 
Stat. 1065): The right, title, and interest of 
any lands, together with improvements 
thereon, which are conveyed under section 6 
of this act (authorizing the Defense Homes 
Corporation to convey certain real estate in 
the District of Columbia to Howard Univer¬ 
sity) , shall revert to the United States upon 
a written finding made by the President 
prior to July 1, 1963, that the property is 
needed by the United States in connection 
with a national defense emergency (42 
U. S. C. 1576, note). 

Section le of the act of July 2, 1948 (62 
Stat 1230): The Secretary of the Army is au¬ 
thorized to convey a certain part of Santa 
Rosa Island, Fla., to Okaloosa County, Fla., 
for recreational purposes, subject to a condi¬ 
tion that in the event of a national emer¬ 
gency the Secretary shall have the right to 
take over that property In his discretion for 
such use and for such length of time as the 
emergency shall require (not codified). 

Section 507 (b) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 893): The President 
may suspend the operation of any provision 
of law pertaining to promotion in time of 
emergency declared by the President or by 
the Congress and in time of war (10 U. S. C. 
6B9a (b)). 

Section 1 of the act of May 28, 1948 (62 
Stat. 276): Personnel whose transportation 
the Secretary of one of the military depart¬ 
ments may assure in accordance with the 
authority of this act include during any pe¬ 
riod of war or national emergency declared 
by the Congress or the President, personnel 


working with private plants engaged in the 
manufacture of material for those depart¬ 
ments (5 U. S. C. 189c. 5 U. S, C. 415d, 6 
U. S. C. 626n). 

Section 302 (c) (1) and (e) of the Fed¬ 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, public Law No. 152, Eighty-first 
Congress: 

Purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services may be negotiated by the heads of 
executive departments and agencies with¬ 
out the advertising required by section 303 
of this act If determined to be necessary in 
the public interest during the period of a 
national emergency declared by the Presi¬ 
dent or by the Congress (41 IT. S. C. 252 (c) ). 

The Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating may order any 
retired Coast Guard commissioned officer 
or warrant officer to active duty in time of 
war or national emergency. Enlisted men 
may be so ordered by the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard (14 U. S. 0. 240, 310, 359 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.)). 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secre¬ 
tary, an enlisted man may be detained in 
the Coast Guard beyond the term of his en¬ 
listment during a period of war or national 
emergency as proclaimed by the President, 
and, in the interest of national defense, for 
a period not to exceed 6 months after the 
end of the war or the termination of the 
emergency (14 U. S. C. 367 (a) (4) (Public 
Law No. 207, 81st Cong.).) 

Any law removing for the duration of a 
war or national emergency proclaimed by 
the President any restriction contained in 
any then-existing law as applied to the 
Navy, shall, in the same manner and to the 
same extent, remove such restrictions as ap¬ 
plied to the Coast Guard (14 U. S. C. 652 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.) 

Any member of the Coast Guard Reserve 
may be ordered to active duty, in time of war 
or national emergency declared by the Presi¬ 
dent to exist, for the duration of the war or 
until the termination of the emergency as 
declared by the President, and may be con¬ 
tinued on such active duty for such duration 
and 6 months thereafter, notwithstanding 
that the term of appointment or enlistment 
may have expired (14 U. S. 0. 752, 753 (a) 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.).). 

The sum of $150 for the purchase of uni¬ 
forms, in addition to the normal uniform 
allowance, may be paid to Coast Guard Re¬ 
serve officers upon first reporting for active 
duty, in times of war or national emergency. 
Enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard Re¬ 
serve may be issued articles additional to the 
normal Reserve issue, upon first reporting 
for active duty in time of war or national 
emergency (14 U. S. C. 759 (Public Law 
207, 81st Cong.)). 

Section 8 of the same act (Public Law 
207, 81st Cong.), amending section 7 of the 
act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 717): Any com¬ 
missioned or warrant officer cn the retired 
list of the Navy or Marine Corps may be 
ordered to active duty during the existence 
of war or of a national emergency declared 
by the President to exist, and he shall be 
entitled to promotion on the retired list as 
if such services had been rendered continu¬ 
ously on the active list. 

Section 402 (a) of the Career Compensa¬ 
tion Act of 1949, Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress: For the purposes of disability re¬ 
tirement in the uniformed cervices, any dis¬ 
ability incurred in line of duty during the 
serviceman's active services in time of war or 
national emergency shall be considered to be 
the proximate result of the performance of 
active duty (37 U. S. 0. 272 (a)). 

Section 3 (b) of the Joint resolution of 
March 7, 1947, (61 Stat. 10) as amended by 
the joint resolution of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1212 ): 

The Maritime Commission (now suc¬ 
ceeded by the Maritime Board and the Mari¬ 
time Administration, Reorganization Plan 
No. 21 of 1950) may terminate any arrange¬ 


ment into which it has entered, pursuant to 
this resolution, regarding ocean transporta¬ 
tion service to Alaska, whenever the President 
shall proclaim that the security of the na¬ 
tional defense makes it advisable, or during 
any national emergency declared by procla¬ 
mation of the President (46 U. S. C., 868, 
note). 

Article 71 (b) of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, act of May 5, 1950 (not in 
effect until May 31, 1951 (sec. 5 of the act)) : 
The Secretary of the military department 
concerned may commute a court-martial 
sentence of dismissal of an officer, to reduc¬ 
tion to any enlisted grade in time of war or 
national emergency (50 U S C. 658). 

Section 3 of the act of June 30, 1950, Public 
Law 593, Eighty-first Congress: The convey¬ 
ance of a specified part of Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark, to the State of Arkansas, 
shall contain the provision that the United 
States shall have the right of reentry upon 
and use of that property, whenever the Con¬ 
gress of the United States shall declare a 
state of war or other national emergency, or 
the President declares a state of emergency 
to exist. 

Section 1206 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended by the act of September 7, 
1950, Public Law 763, Eighty-first Congress; 
The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
provide war-risk insurance to appropriate 
persons during any time the United States 
IS at war or during any period of emergency 
declared to exist by the President (46 U. S. C. 
1286). 

Section 4 (c) and (e) of the National De¬ 
fense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 
Eighty-first Congress: The Secretary of De¬ 
fense shall not permit property, acquired un¬ 
der this act and permitted by him in accord¬ 
ance with the act to be used by persons or 
organizations, to be used in any way which 
will interfere with their use for the admin¬ 
istration and training of Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, or in time of war or 
national emergency by other units of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or any 
other use by the Federal Government. The 
same requirement shall apply to facilities 
acquired or improved by any State with 
funds contributed by the Secretary of De¬ 
fense in accordance with section 3 (b) or (c) 
of the act (50 U. S. C. 783). 


The Rosenberg Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Record an im¬ 
portant article entitled “The Rosenberg 
Inquiry,” written by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of yesterday. The sub¬ 
heading of the article is “The Alsops 
show how ‘Red’ cry can serve to black¬ 
mail Senators.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Rosenberg Inquiry—^The Alsops Show 
H ow Red Cry Can Serve To Blackmail 
Senators 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
Washington —Although the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has now unanimously 
cleared Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg of the 
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charge of being a Communist, the incident 
should not end there The Rosenberg case 
means, in fact, that a new sort of American 
underworld has now gained the power to 
trouble the policy and impede the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America. 
Something ought to be done about it. as any 
honorable Ameiican who reads the whole 
story will heartily agree 
To begin the story at the beginning, Anna 
Rosenberg, the victim of the charge of com¬ 
munism, IS a splendid proof of the occa¬ 
sional truth of what used to be called the 
American dream. 

A self-made woman, foreign-born, Anna 
Rosenberg has made for herself such a posi¬ 
tion that great corporations pay great sums 
for her advice, and leaders of America are 
proud to be her friends. One of these friends. 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, 
asked her to serve as his Assistant Secre¬ 
tary in charge of manpower problems Mrs. 
Rosenberg sacrificed a staggering income in 
Older to accept, simply because she feels 
■passionate loyalty and gratitude to the 
adopted country that has done so much 
for her 

The name of this remarkable woman, then, 
was sent by Secretary Marshall some weeks 
ago to the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee At this moment, when the appoint¬ 
ment became known, subsequent testimony 
indicates that a meeting took place in Wash¬ 
ington between the professional anti-Semite 
and tinpot amateur Fascist, Gerald L. K 
Smith, and a certain friend of Smith’s, Ben¬ 
jamin Freedman 

Freedman describes himself as an excom¬ 
municated Jew. His character may be beat 
gaged by a sviit for criminal libel which he 
rather inexplicably brought, a little while 
ago, against Bernard M. Baruch, Thomas J. 
Watson, of International Business Machines, 
and other well known men Before the as¬ 
tounded magistrate threw out his suit, 
Freedman had publicly, if somewhat irrele¬ 
vantly, charged the prominent New York 
jurist, the leader of the Jewish community, 
Judge Joseph Proskauer, with conspiring 
with Cardinal Spellman to exclude him from 
the Catholic Church. 

At their Washington meeting, Freedman 
and Gerald L, K. Smith discussed Mrs. Rosen¬ 
berg’s nomination as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. Evidently spurred on by Smith, 
Freedman then sought out the Now York 
lawyer, Hallomb Richardson, who has served 
as counsel for another tinpot amateur 
Fascist, Joe McWilliams. Richardson, in 
turn, put Freedman in touch with another 
character called Ralph Dc Sola. 

De Sola is a former Communist living on 
the dim fringes of the public relations busi¬ 
ness. His last job was with an organization 
called the Society for the Preservation of 
Patriotic and Religious Music. Some in¬ 
direct light is perhaps cast on De Sola by a 
suit his former employer, the society, brought 
against the Metropolitan Opera Co, the Texas 
OH Co., and the American Broadcasting Co. 
In the course of this suit, the society charged 
the defendants with Communist leanings, be¬ 
cause they were Implicated in a broadcast of 
Giuseppe Verdi’s opera, Don Carlo, 

At Freedman’s behest, De Sola prepared an 
afladavlt stating that he and his former wife 
had sat next to Mrs. Rosenborg at a meeting 
jf the John Reed Club in the late 1930’s, and 
that fellow Communists had then told him 
she was a party member. A little later, 
Freedman handed over thl^ affidavit and some 
other similar material to' representatives of 
Senator Josbpr R. McCaetht and the news 
commentator, Fulton Lewis, Jr. Freedman 
has testified that he did not know these men, 
but that their reliability was guaranteed to 
him before they called for the papers by 
Gerald L. K. Smith. 

Somewhat later, Freedman returned to 
Washington, went to the office of Repre¬ 
sentative John Ranjjn, and there prepared 
a circular letter to the members of the Sen¬ 


ate Armed Services Committee, repeating De 
Sola’s and. other charges. Thus the cry of 
“Communist” was raised. Although Freed¬ 
man was utterly unknown to them at that 
time, the committee held up Mrs Rosen¬ 
berg's confirmation and began hearings 

A typical sample of the testimony against 
Mrs Rosenberg was De Sola’s claim that his 
former wife and a certain James Magraw, 
another public relations man, would fully 
coiroborate his charge. When called to the 
stand, both Magraw and the ex-Mrs. De Sola 
denounced De Sola as totally undependable, 
and described his story about Mrs. Rosenberg 
as the purest fabrication. The general char¬ 
acter of the attack on Mrs Rosenbeig was 
such, in fact, as to lead the extreme-conserv¬ 
ative Republican. Senator Harry Cain, of 
Washington, to talk about perjury indict¬ 
ments 

All this may seem very comical But in 
the first place some names that crop up in 
this extraordinary history belong to men 
whom many Americans regard as paladins of 
the free society. And m the second place 
this .qualid busmecs has occupied a great 
deal of the time of some of the most impor- 
tai t men in Washington at a moment of dire 
national peril. Tlr Senators were frankly 
afraid to let the matter drop, because of the 
power that the cty of “Coiiiinunirit ’ now has. 
The lesson is simple. Just because we caught 
a glimpse of the Communist lower depths 
in the Hiss case, we really need not yield to 
blackmail by the lower depths of the other 
end of the political spectrum. 


The St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARr'S 

OF 

HON. ED?MRD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of yesterday, December 17, an article re- 
gardmg the St, Lawrence seaway, writ¬ 
ten by Francis P. Douglas. I have read 
the article twice, because it contains 
much good, sound information relative 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. I ask that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, in order that others may 
read it, because we need to take action 
relative to the St. Lawrence seaway proj¬ 
ect In the new Congrefis which convenes 
m January. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

St. Lawrencb Seawat—Sponscjkb op Peren¬ 
nial PROJECT Believe It Mat Be Approved 
AS STEP toward Defense 

(By Francis P. Douglas) 

The St. Lawrence seaway, first considered 
by Congress 56 years ago, will be before Con¬ 
gress again in the coming session and veteran 
supporters believe it has a better chance of 
success than ever before. 

The reason is twofold: Dwindling iron ore 
reserves in the Mesabl Range at the head of 
Lake Superior. Steadily mounting dangers 
from Communist imperialism, to use Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s term. 

American steel producers even now are im¬ 
porting iron ores from abroad—7,400,000 tons 
last year. They are developing sources in 
Venezuela and even across the Atlantic in 
Liberia. Those sources mean many periloxis 


sea miles in case of attack by a nation with 
submarines 

Tlie big source of the future is expected to 
be Labrador Canadian ore would be loaded 
in vessels at Seven Islands, near the mouth 
of the St Lawrence River With the St Law¬ 
rence seaway completed, the ships from Seven 
Islands could deliver the ore to the ports of 
the Great Lakes 

Alternatively the ore would go by ship to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. But according 
to the National Security Resources Board, 
With the outbreak of hostilities it would be¬ 
come immediately imperative to start con- 
stiuction of a route which would avoid that 
1,400-nuie sea haul. 

Without the St Lawrence seaway com¬ 
pleted, the most practical route in event of 
war, according to the NSEB, would be by 
water to Montreal, by the Canadian railway 
to Kingston, on the Canadian side of Lake 
Ontario, and thence through the lakes. 

This development would involve the con¬ 
struction of unloaders at Montreal and of 
deck facilities for loading lake beats at 
Kingston Even with waitime priorities the 
job would require 18 months or more. 

A seaway reaching 2,300 miles from the 
ocean to Duluth seems a stupendous task. 
But the extraordinary part of the project is 
hov^ much has been done gradually in past 
yearr The main problem now is the bot¬ 
tleneck represented by the 114-mile stretch 
from Ogdensbur^, N. Y., to Montreal. From 
Mrntreal to the sea there is a waterway 32.6 
ieet deep. 

DOUBLE-BARRELED PROJECT 

0’'-e o'P the long-time sunporters of the 
project, Representative Dingell, Democrat, of 
Michigan, said he vlll preront again to the 
E'ghty-second Congress a resolution to pro¬ 
vide for carrying out the project. He intro¬ 
duced one of several measures for this pur¬ 
pose m the present Congress. 

The present crisis in Korea makes the need 
of the seaway more apparent than ever, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Dingell. 

“I tl ink there’s a good chance of it going 
through, but it’s going to take a lot of 
work,” Mr. Dingell said. “The center of the 
problem Is the necessity of defense and the 
decline in the Iron ore at the head of the 
Lakes. 

“Unless the St. Lawrence seaway is de¬ 
veloped and there is a steady flow of iron ore 
to feed the maw of the steel mills, some of 
the Great Lakes cities are going to become 
ghost towns ” 

Representative Dondero, Republican, of 
Michi'^an, who introduced a similar resolu¬ 
tion In the EJghty-flr&t Congress, also said 
he would present his measure again. Pros¬ 
pects of its adoption are brighter than before, 
he said. 

The project, of course, is a double-barreled 
one of water transportation and hydroelectric 
pDwer. The Army engineers have estimated 
the whole Job would involve an outlay of 
$803,000,000 on the basis of 1948 costs: it 
would be more now. The navigation facili¬ 
ties would cost $429,000,000 and the power 
plants $374,000,000. The United States share 
of the total would be $673,000,000. the Cana¬ 
dian share $230,000,000. 

The power project would be near Massena, 
N. y. in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence. It would be the second 
largest single-dam power project In the 
world, exceeded In size only by Grand Coulee 
Dam. It would produce almost 13,000.000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a yeaar. * 

The power would be distributed tshrough 
New York and New England with the excep¬ 
tion of Maine, in northern ^New Jbrsey and 
nortdieastern Pennsylvania, la emergency, 
power could be tranendtted to Washington 
and Ohioago. , ' > 

The Security , Reaotirces Board said this 
about the importance of the seaway and 
power project to national security; 

“It Is needed to assure a high-grade, rap¬ 
idly expansible iron ore supply from nearby 
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'oreign sources—ore wliicli in an emergency 
:ould be moved to existing consuming cen¬ 
ters over routes inside tbe continent. It is 
needed to supply substantial additional 
ciuantites of electric power and to augment 
tbe capacity and flexibility of our transporta¬ 
tion system ” 

Much, has been written and figures given 
without end on the ore situation in Minne¬ 
sota. The NSRB report summarizes it this 
way: 

SECURITY PROBLEM 

“In recent years the Lake Superior region 
has supplied approximately 85 percent of the 
total iron-ore requirements of the United 
States. Since the beginning of 1940 we have 
shipped from the Lake Superior region a total 
of 770,000,000 tons of ore. Of this total 
nearly 600,000,000 tons came from open-pit 
mining operations, an amount which, by 
common agreement, is about equivalent to 
the entire remaining reserves of direct ship¬ 
ping and easily treated open-pit ores * »i« * 
Twenty years from now production cannot 
be even half as large as at present. 

“Steady production of ore from year to 
year over the remaining life of the Lake 
Superior reserves cannot, of course, be main¬ 
tained. * * * Furthermore, as each year 

passes, the remaining reserves become more 
difficult to mine. * * * The rate and 

extent to which the country grows less and 
less able to supply its needs from domestic 
sources and thus hecomeg more and more 
dependent on foreign ores becomes a grave 
security problem.” 

Secretary of the Interior Chapman told a 
House committee last spring that the high- 
grade iron ore now being developed along the 
Quebec-Labrador border amounts to 400.* 
000,000 tons. 

The ore is held by the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada. Its president is George M. Hum¬ 
phrey, president of the M. A. Hanna Co of 
Cleveland. Associated with the Canadian 
interests and the Hanna company in the 
project are the Armco, National, Republic, 
and Wheeling Steel Corps., and the Youngs¬ 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

Mr Humphrey announced last month the 
completion of a $200,000,000 financing pro¬ 
gram and the letting of contracts for the 
building of a 260-mile railroad from the ore 
deposits to the port of Seven Islands. The 
ore, to become available in 1955, will move 
to American furnaces in the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh areas by boat and rail via 
Montreal, with some to be shipped via Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia. It is said the de¬ 
livered prices will compare favorably with 
those for ores from the Lake Superior region. 

MITCH DREDGING REQUIRED 

How much already has been accomplished 
toward the goal of a 27-foot seaway is indi¬ 
cated by the fact there is at least a 25-foot 
channel all the way from Duluth to Ogdens- 
burg. 

In the channel between Lakes Superior and 
Huron the MacArthur lock was opened at 
Sault Ste. Mane in July 1943. It is 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and has a depth of 
31 feet;. There Is dredging to be done in 
the St. Marys River and also in the Straits 
of Mackinac, which connects Lakes Michi¬ 
gan and Huron, to increase it to 27 feet. 

In the Detroit area dredging must be done 
to deepen the channel through the St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River, 
a distance of 88 miles. 

Connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario is 
Canada’s Welland Canal of *28 miles. It has 
i depth of 25 feet although the locks, 800 by 
30 feet, provide a depth of 30 feet. 

The St. Lawrence begins at the outlet to 
liake Ontario A Federal project already 
idopted by Congress provides for deepening 
,he river to 27 feet for the 68 miles to Og- 
iensburg. This Is the Thousand Islands 
ection of the river. 

The next stretch is the 46-mlle Interna- 
Jonal Rapids rcction from Ojdensburg to St 


Regis on the New York side of the river and 
Cornwall on the Canadian side. Canada built 
a canal around the rapids m 1890, but it is 
only 14 feet deep and the locks are small. 
This would be kept, but the United States 
would build a new channel with three locks 
800 by 30 feet and 30 feet deep. 

Pinally there is the 68-mile stretch from 
St Regis to Montreal, entirely within Canada. 
Navigation now is through side canals with 
locks only 14 feet deep Five new locks would 
be built of the same dimensions as those in 
the International Rapids section. 

The project was approved by the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941, just 
before Pearl Harbor. It never came to a 
vote in the House. 

Since then a new feature has been added 
to make the whole subject more attractive— 
the seaway is planned as self-liquidating. 
The power development would pay for itself 
through the sale of electricity 

In the case of the seaway, tolls would be 
charged, and Commerce Department experts 
estimated potential traffic at between fifty- 
seven and eighty-four million tons of cargo 
a year with revenues between $36,000,000 and 
$49,000,000. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
estimated that with interest charges at 2 y 2 
percent the project could be paid in 53 
years at $19,000,000 a year. Again this is on 
the basis of 1948 costs. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
pertaining to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
entitled “Should Delay No More,” which 
appeared in the Suburban List. The 
Suburban List is a weekly newspaper 
published at Essex Junction, Vt. Its 
editor is Milo C. Reynolds, who for many 
years was a very courageous member of 
the Vermont Public Service Commission. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Should Delay No More 

The need of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is becoming more and more 
apparent 

The other day Stanley Woodward, United 
States Ambassador to Canada, stated his 
Government recognizes the urgency of this 
project and plans to press for its adoption by 
Congress in 1951 Canada also recognizes 
the urgency of the St. Lawrence power 
project. 

It is not only needed as an economical sea 
route into the heart of the continent but 
also to give lower costs and more abundant 
power for industrial development. 

Certain interests have prevented the adop¬ 
tion of this project for many years. Their 
line of talk has usually been that It will 
come some day, hut not now. If ever there 
was a time when more electric energy was 
needed, it is now. 

Some of the opponents take the position 
that the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt 
their business. Those interests have got to 
recognize that projects in the interest of the 
public good cannot be held in abeyance in 
order to protect present concerns. 


What business and industry have got to dc 
is to grow up with the times, meet new con¬ 
ditions and adjust their policies to the needs 
of the public. 

What a great cry went up when typesetting 
machines were introduced. It was said thal 
thousands of printers would be put out oi 
jobs. Just the contrary has resulted. 

The typesetting machines have so ad¬ 
vanced printing that thousands more 
printers are employed today than were evei 
thought of during the old times of hand-sel 
composition. 

That same principle must apply to im¬ 
proved conditions and the development oi 
resources for the public good and a highei 
standard of living 

Projects like the St. Lawrence seaway can¬ 
not be held back in order to protect concerns 
which will not grow up with the country’s 
progress. 

Doing things today the way grandfathej 
did IS entirely out of the picture. 


Let's Make It Clear to Youth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic the number of our boys, classified 
as green troops, who had to lose then 
lives in Korea because they lacked the 
fundamentals of real military training. 

Philip Saginario, of my home city oJ 
Paterson, was the first lad from my dis¬ 
trict to be returned home a casualty from 
Korea. He had been working as a clerk 
in an office in Tokyo when he was giver 
a gun and rushed to Korea for immediate 
action. As I viewed his right arm, shat¬ 
tered beyond repair, he said: 

Congressman, I never had any combai 
training and I was determined that if 
capture appeared imminent, I was going tc 
blow my brains out with my own gun. 3 
had in mind, of course, what our fanatica 
foe had done to so many of our GI’s anc 
southern Koreans who believed in liberty. 

This lad of 18 was graduated from 
Eastside High School 18 months ago. 

I have before me a recent issue of a 
Camden, N. J., newspaper with a Korean 
casualty list. There is Pfe William L 
Clifton, 19, who enlisted last March and 
joined the First Cavalry Division lu 
Korea in August. There is Pvt, Elwood 
H. Graham, 17, who enlisted last May 
15, later joining the same division. 
There is Pvt. Raymond W. Hamilton, 18, 
who left junior high school last April 
to go overseas and become a member ot 
the First Cavalry Division. There is Pfe 
John McKeown, 21, who enlisted last 
April, going to Japan in September and 
soon thereafter joining the First Cavalry 
Division in Korea. 

It was on June 1, 1945, that I first ad¬ 
dressed the House on the necessity of 
some sound, sane, democratic form of 
universal military training for our Amer¬ 
ican youth, a system which could be in¬ 
tegrated with schooling and training for 
later use in civilian life. I recall the 
day I made my remarks I held in my 
hand a clipping from the San Francisco 
Chronicle referring to the program of the 
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Soviet Union, then training millions of 
its youth, 15 and 16 years of age, in com¬ 
bat training. 

I am impressed by the following edi¬ 
torial captioned ^‘Let's make it clear to 
youth” in today’s edition of the Newark 
Star-Ledger: 

Let's Make It Clear to Youth 

It is admittedly difficult to foresee all the 
facets of the military manpower problem, 
but we should not defer too long a decision 
hearing upon youth’s future in the emer¬ 
gency. 

The draft age now begins at 19, but there 
is much talk of lowermg it to 18. This 
would mean that high-school students could 
expect to enter the armed services immedi¬ 
ately upon graduation. 

If that action is necessary, then the drafted 
youths should be offered more than merely 
military training. Occupational and profes¬ 
sional training should be open to such youths 
as can qualify. We should not make the 
costly mistake of unnecessarily stunting the 
development of a whole generation. 

If fighting on a world scale breaks out, the 
youngsters will have to be denied such edu¬ 
cational opportunities. But as long as we 
are merely in the preparedness stage, we 
should not allow recruitment to deprive 
youth of all educational opportunity. 

If we are to protect the future of our coun¬ 
try, we should devise our recruitment and 
manpower policies to do a minimum of harm 
to the training of youth for its peacetime 
future. Above all, we should strive to mini¬ 
mize youth’s unrest and bewilderment by 
adopting a clear-cut policy and making its 
essentials speedily known and clearly under¬ 
stood. 


For the Common Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, Com¬ 
munist aggression in Korea and the con¬ 
tempt towards the free nations of the 
world evidenced by the Communist terms 
for peace in Korea, can leave no ques¬ 
tion in the mind of anyone concerning 
communism’s intentions towards the 
world. The only answer to such an 
attitude is force, and military force to¬ 
day, as always, must be based on a back¬ 
ground of trained fighting men. 

For this reason I believe it very timely 
to recall the report to the Nation by 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, made as 
he relinquished the Office of Chief of 
Staff cn September 1,1945, entitled '‘For 
the Cqjpamon Defense.” 

It included a powerful appeal for uni¬ 
versal military Gaining, as to the neces¬ 
sity of which I am in hearty agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that relevant 
portions of General Marshall’s report be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

For the Common Defense 

To fulfill Its responsibility for protecting 
this Nation against foreign enemies, tbe 
Army must project its planning beyond the 
immediate future. In this connection I feel 


that I have a duty, a responsibility, to pre¬ 
sent publicly at this time my conception, 
from^ a military point of view, of what is 
required to prevent another international 
catastrophe. 

For years men have been concerned with 
individual security. Modern nations have 
given considerable study and effort to the 
establishment of social-security systems for 
those unable or unwise enough to provide 
for themselves. But effective insurance 
against the disasters which have slaughtered 
millions of people and leveled their homes is 
long overdue. 

We finish each bloody war with a feeling 
of acute revulsion against this savage form 
of human behavior, and yet on^ each occasion 
we confuse military preparedness with the 
causes of war and then drift almost delib¬ 
erately into another catastrophe. This error 
of judgment was defined long ago by Wash¬ 
ington. He proposed to endow this Nation 
at the outset with a policy which should 
have been a reasonable guaranty of our se¬ 
curity for centuries. The cost of refusing 
his guidance is recorded in the sacrifice of 
life and in the accumulation of mountainous 
debts. We have continued impractical We 
have Ignored the hard realities of world af¬ 
fairs. We have been purely idealistic. 

We must start, I think, with a correction 
Of the tragic misunderstanding that a secu¬ 
rity policy is a war policy. War has been 
defined by a people who have thought a lot 
about it—the Germans. They have started 
most of the recent ones. The German sol¬ 
dier-philosopher Clausewitz described war as 
a special violent form of political action. 
Frederick of Prussia, who left Germany the 
belligerent legacy which has now destroyed 
her, viewed war as a device to enforce his 
will whether he was right or wrong. He 
held that with an invincible offensive mili¬ 
tary force he could win any political argu¬ 
ment. This is the doctrine Hitler carried 
to the verge of complete success. It is the 
doctrine of Japan. It is a criminal doc¬ 
trine, and like other forms of crime, it has 
cropped up again and again since man be¬ 
gan to live with his neighbors in communi¬ 
ties and nations. There has long been an 
effort to outlaw war for exactly the same 
reason that man has outlawed murder. But 
the law prohibiting murder does not of it¬ 
self prevent murder. It must be enforced. 
The enforcing power, however, must be main¬ 
tained on a strictly democratic basis. There 
must not be a large standing army subject 
to the behest of a group of schemers. The 
citizen-soldier is the guaranty against such 
a misuse of power. 

In order to establish an international sys¬ 
tem for preventing wars, peace-loving peoples 
of the world are demonstrating an eagerness 
to send their representatives to such con¬ 
ferences as those at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco with the fervent hope that 
they may find a practical solution. Yet, 
until it is proved that such a solution has 
been found to prevent wars, a rich nation 
which lays down its arms as we have done 
after every war In our history, will court 
disaster. The existence of the complex and 
fearful Instruments of destruction now avail¬ 
able make this a simple truth which is, in 
my opinion, undebatahle. 

So far as their ability to defend themselves 
and their institutions was concerned, the 
great democracies were sick nations when 
Hitler openly massed his forces to Impose 
his will on the world. As sick as any was 
the United States of America, We had no 
field army. There were the bare skeletons of 
three and one-half divisions scattered in 
small pieces over the entire United States. 
It was impossible to train even these few 
combat troops as divisions because motor 
transportation and other facilities were lack¬ 
ing and funds for adequate maneuvers were 
not appropriated. The Air Forces consisted 
of a few partially equipped squadrons serv¬ 
ing contmental United States, Panama, 


Hawaii, and the Philippines; their planes 
were largely obsolescent and could hardly 
have survived a single day of modern aeria; 
combat. We lacked modern arms and equip¬ 
ment. When President Roosevelt proclaimed, 
on September 8, 1939, that a limited emer¬ 
gency existed for the United States we were, 
in terms of available strength, not even a 
third-rate military power. Some collegians 
had been informing the world and evidently 
convincing the Japanese that the young men 
of America would refuse to fight in defense 
of their country. 

The German armies swept over Europe at 
the very moment we sought to avoid war by 
assuring ourselves that there could be no 
war. The security of the United States of 
America was saved by sea distances, by allies, 
and by the errors of a prepared enemy. For 
probably the last time in the history of war¬ 
fare those ocean distances were a vital factor 
in our defense. We may elect again to de¬ 
pend on others and the whim and error of 
potential enemies, but if we do we will be 
carrying the treasure and freedom of this 
great Nation m a paper bag. 

Returning from Prance after the last war, 
with General Pershing, I participated in his 
endeavors to persuade the Nation to estab¬ 
lish and maintain a sound defense policy. 
Had his recommendations been accepted, 
they might have saved this country the hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars and the more than 
a million casualties it has cost us again to 
restore the peace. We might even have been 
spared this present world tragedy. General 
Pershing was asked against whom do we 
prepare Obviously that questions could not 
he answered specifically until nearly 20 years 
later when Adolf Hitler led the replenished 
armies of defeated Germany back into world 
conflict. Even as late as 1940 I was asked 
very much the same question before a com¬ 
mittee of Congress. Not even then could I 
say definitely exactly where we might have to 
fight, but I did recall that in past wars the 
United States forces had fought in Latin 
America, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, 
In Russia, in Siberia, in Africa, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and in China, but I did not anticipate 
that in the near future American soldiers 
would fight in the heart of Burma and in the 
islands of the vast Pacific, and would be 
garrisoning areas across the entire land and 
water masses of the earth. From this lesson 
there is no alternative but that this Nation 
must be prepared to defend its interest 
against any nation or combination of nations 
which might sometime feel powerful enough 
to attempt the settlement of political argu¬ 
ments or gain resources or territory by force 
of arms. 

Twice in recent history the factories and 
farms and people of the United States have 
foiled aggressor nations; conspirators against 
the peace would not give us a third oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Between Germany and America in 1914 and 
again in 1939 stood Great Britain and the 
U. S. S. R., France, Poland, and the other 
countries of Europe. Because the technique 
of destruction had not progressed to its pres¬ 
ent peak, these nations had to be eliminated 
and the Atlantic Ocean crossed by ships be¬ 
fore our factories could be brought within 
the range of the enemy guns. At the close of 
the German War in Europe they were just on- 
the outer fringes of the range of fire from an 
enemy in Europe. Goering stated after his 
capture that it was a certainty the eastern 
American cities would have been under 
rocket bombardment had Germany remained 
undefeated for two more years. The first 
attacks would have started much sooner. 
The technique of war has brought the United 
States, its homes and factories into the front 
line of world conflict. They escaped destruc¬ 
tive bombardment in the second World War, 
They would not in a third. 

It no longer appears practical to continue 
what we once conceived as hemispheric de¬ 
fense as a satisfactory basis for our security. 
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We are now concerned with, the peace of the 
entire world. And the peace can only he 
maintained hy the strong 

What then must we do to remain strong 
and still not hanlsrupt ourselves on military 
expenditures to maintain a prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive professional Army even if one could 
he recruited? President Washington an¬ 
swered that question in recommendations to 
the first Congress to convene under the 
United States Constitution. He proposed a 
program, for the peacetime training of a citi¬ 
zen army. At that time the conception of a 
large professional Regular Army was con¬ 
sidered dangerous to the liberties of the 
Nation, It IS still so today. But the deter¬ 
mining factor in solving this problem will 
inevitably be the relation between the main¬ 
tenance of military power and the cost in 
annual appropriations. No system, even if 
actually adopted in the near future, can sur¬ 
vive the political pressure to reduce the mili¬ 
tary budget If the costs are high—and pro¬ 
fessional armies are very costly. 

There is now another disadvantage to a 
large professional standing army. Wars in 
the twentieth century are fought with the 
total resources, economic, scientific, and 
human, of entire nations Every specialized 
field of human Knowledge is employed. Mod¬ 
ern war requires the sKills and Knowledge of 
the individuals of a nation. 

Obviously we cannot all put on uniforms 
and stand ready to repel invasion. The 
greatest energy in peacetime of any success¬ 
ful nation must be devoted to productive 
and gainful labor. But all Americans can, 
in the next generations, prepare themselves 
to serve their country in maintaining the 
peace or against the tragic hour when peace 
is broKen, if such a misfortune again over¬ 
takes us. This is what is meant by universal 
military training. It is not universal mili¬ 
tary service—the actual induction of men 
into the combatant forces. Such forces 
would be composed during peacetime of 
volunteers. The trainees would be in sepa¬ 
rate organizations maintained for training 
purposes only. Once trained, young men 
would be freed from further connection with 
the Army unless they chose, as they now may, 
to enroll in the National Guard or an organ¬ 
ized reserve unit, or to volunteer for service 
in the small professional army. When the 
Nation Is in jeopardy they could be called. 
Just as men are now called, by a committee 
of local neighbors, in an order of priority 
and under such conditions as directed at that 
time by the Congress. 

The concept of universal military training 
is not founded, as some may believe, on the 
principle of a mass army. The Army has 
been accused of rigidly holding to this doc¬ 
trine in the face of modern developments. 
Nothing, I think, could he further from the 
fact, as the record of the mobilization for this 
war demonstrates. Earlier in this report I 
explained how we had allocated manpower 
to exploit American technology. Out of our 
entire military mobilization of 14,000,000 
men, the number of Infantry troops was less 
than 1,600,000 Army and Marine. 

The remainder of our Armed Forces, sea, 
air, and ground, was largely fighting a war of 
machinery. Counting those engaged in war 
production there were probably 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 Americans directly Involved in 
prosecution of the war. To technological 
warfare we devoted 98 percent of our entire 
effort. 

Nor Is it proposed now to abandon this 
formula which has been so amazingly suc¬ 
cessful. The harnessing of the basic power 
of the universe will further spur our efforts 
to use brain for brawn in safeguarding the 
United States of America. 

However, technology does not eliminate 
the need for men in war. The Air Forces, 
which were the highest developed technolog¬ 
ically of any of our Armed Forces In this war, 


required millions of men to do their Job, 
Every B-29 that winged over Japan was de¬ 
pendent on the efforts of 12 officers and 73 
men in the immediate combat area alone. 

The number of men that were involved in 
the delivery of the atomic bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima was tremendous. First we had to have 
the base in the Marianas from which the 
plane took off. This first required prelim¬ 
inary operations across the vast Pacific, thou¬ 
sands of ships, millions of tons of supply, the 
heroic efforts of hundreds of thousands of 
men. Further, we needed the B-20’s and 
their fighter escort which gave us control of 
the air over Japan. This was the result of 
thousands of hours of training and prepara¬ 
tion in the United States and the energies of 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

The effective technology on the military 
structure is identical to its effect on the 
national economy. Just as the automobile 
replaced the horse and made work for mil¬ 
lions of Americans, the atomic explosives will 
require the services of millions of men if 
we are compelled to employ them in fighting 
our battles. 

This war has made it clear that the secu¬ 
rity of the Nation, when challenged by an 
armed enemy, requires the services of vir¬ 
tually all able-bodied male citizens within 
the effective military-age group. 

In war the Nation cannot depend on the 
numbers of men willing to volunteer for 
active service, nor can our security in peace. 

In another national emergency the exist¬ 
ence of a substantial portion of the Nation*s 
young manpower already trained or in process 
of training would make it possible to fill out 
immediately the peacetime ranks of the Navy, 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserve. As a result our 
Armed Forces would be ready for almost im¬ 
mediate deployment to counter initial hos¬ 
tile moves, ready to prevent an enemy from 
gaining footholds from which he could 
launch destructive attacks against our in¬ 
dustries and our homes. By this method we 
would establish for the generations to come 
a national military policy: (1) which is en¬ 
tirely within the financial capabilities of our 
peacetime economy and Is absolutely demo¬ 
cratic in its nature, and (2) which places the 
military world, and therefore the political 
world, on notice that this vast power, linked 
to our tremendous resources, wealth, and 
production, is immediately available. There 
can be no question that all the nations of 
the world will respect our views accordingly, 
creating at least a probability of peace on 
earth and of good will among men, rather 
than disaster upon disaster in a tormented 
world where the very processes of civiliza¬ 
tion Itself are constantly threatened. 

The decision in this matter is so grave in 
consequences that it demands complete 
frankness on my part. Therefore, I must 
say that many of the objections which have 
been made to universal military training ap¬ 
pear to be influenced by ulterior motives or 
to ignore completely the tragedies of the past 
and present which we are seeking to avoid 
for the future. They often seem to give 
undue importance to restrictions on our 
freedom of life, trivial In comparison with 
the awful tragedies we are seeking to avoid, 
and the great blessings we hope to secure 
for succeeding generations. 

The timing of our decision on the question 
of universal military training Is urgent. The 
officials of the State Department have been 
strongly of the opinion that a decision in 
this matter prior to the final peace negotia¬ 
tions would greatly strengthen the hand of 
the United States in securing acceptance of 
a genuine organization to handle interna¬ 
tional differences. 

The terms of the final peace settlement 
will provide a basis for determining the 
strength of the regular or permanent post¬ 
war military forces of the United States—air, 


ground, and naval—but they cannot, in my 
opinion, alter the necessity for a system of 
universal military training. 

The yardstick by which the size of the 
permanent force must be measured is maxi¬ 
mum security with minimum cost in men, 
materiel, and maintenance. So far as they 
can foresee world conditions a decade from 
now. War Department planners, who have 
taken every conceivable factor into consid¬ 
eration, believe that our position will be 
sound if we set up machinery which will 
permit the mobilization of an Army of 4,000,- 
OOO men within a period of 1 year following 
any international crisis resulting in a na¬ 
tional emergency for the United States. 

The Regular Army must be comprised 
largely of a strategic force, heavy in air 
power, partially deployed in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean, ready to protect the Nation 
against a sudden hostile thrust and immedi¬ 
ately available for emergency action wher¬ 
ever required. It is obvious that another 
war would start with a lightning attack to 
take us unaware. The pace of the attack 
would be at supersonic speeds of rocket 
weapons, closely followed by a striking force 
which would seek to exploit the initial and 
critical advantage. We must be sufficiently 
prepared against such a threat to hold the 
enemy at a distance until we can rapidly 
mobilize our strength The Regular Army 
and the National Guard must be prepared 
to meet such a crisis. 

Another mission of the Regular Army is to 
provide the security garrisons for the out¬ 
lying bases. We quickly lost the Philippines, 
Guam, and Wake Islands at the beginning of 
this war, and are still expending lives and 
wealth in recovering them. 

The third mission of the permanent Army 
is to furnish the overhead, the higher head¬ 
quarters which must keep the machine and 
the plans up to date for whatever national 
emergency we may face in the future. This 
overhead includes the War Department, the 
War College, the service schools, and the 
headquarters of the military areas into which 
continental United States is subdivided to 
facilitate decentralized command and co¬ 
ordination of the peacetime military ma¬ 
chine. This was about all we had on the 
eve of this war, planners and a small num¬ 
ber of men who had little to handle in prac¬ 
tice but sound ideas on how to employ the 
wartime hosts that would be gathered in the 
storm Had it not been for the time the 
British Empire and the Soviets bought us, 
those plans and ideas would have been of 
little use. 

The fourth and probably the most impor¬ 
tant mission of the Regular Army is to pro¬ 
vide the knowledge, the expert personnel, and 
the installations for training the citizen- 
soldier upon whom, in my view, the future 
peace of the world largely depends. 

Of the Citizen-Army, the National Guard 
is in the first category of importance. It 
must be healthy and strong, ready to take 
its place in the first line of defense in the 
first weeks of an emergency, and not de¬ 
pendent upon a year or more of training 
before it can be conditioned to take the field 
against a trained enemy. It is not feasible 
under the conditions of peace for the Na¬ 
tional Guard within Itself to provide the 
basic, the fundamental training which Is an 
imperative requirement for its mission. 
Therefore, in my opinion, based on a long 
and intimate experience with the Guard from 
1907 until 1941, the essential requirement 
for such a system under modern conditions 
Is universal military training from which to 
draw the volunteers for the ranks of the 
Guard, Without such a firm foundation, I 
am clearly of the opinion that a sufficiently 
dependable force for our postwar needs can¬ 
not be maintained. . 

The second important component of the 
citizen army is the Organized Reserve through 
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which full mobilization of the Nation’s re¬ 
sources to war footing is accomplished. At 
the start of the present war, the reserve 
was almost entirely an officer corps, the regi¬ 
mental and divisional groups lacking a prac¬ 
tical basis for mobilization The contribu¬ 
tion of this component was therefore largely 
one of individuals, but of v/ide extent and 
great importance. The depleted officer ranks 
of the Regular Army were filled by the re¬ 
serve, the countless new staffs and organ¬ 
izations were mainly composed of reserve 
officers, the great training camps for men in¬ 
ducted through the Selective Service System 
drew in the beginning on the officer strength 
of the Reserve Corps. The officer candidate 
schools from which our present Army ac¬ 
quired its vital small-unit leadership were 
staffed by reserve officers. These officers 
were largely veterans of World War I and 
graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Pitifully small appropriations had 
limited training to a brief period once m 
every 3 or 4 years and so few numbers of 
troops that the limited training the reserve 
officers received had little relation to actual 
battle. 

This lack of troops with which reserve offi¬ 
cers could acquire practical experience in 
command and staff work was the most crit¬ 
ical limitation. There was no enlisted 
strength in the reserve force. There was 
little connection and understanding between 
the Officers' Reserve Corps and the National 
Guard—^which had an enlisted strength— 
and the number of enlisted men in the Reg¬ 
ular Army was so small that it was im- 
posible to qualify reserve officers by train¬ 
ing with regulars. Especially in the dense 
centers of population there were few regu¬ 
lar troops. Yet here were located the larg¬ 
est groups of reserve officers. Even had 
funds for transportation to the areas where 
regular troops were stationed been available, 
and they were not, the few troops on the 
regular rolls would have been completely 
submerged under a deluge of reserve offi¬ 
cers. For example, the strength of the Offi¬ 
cers’ Reserve Corps in 1938 was more than 
double the number of regular soldiers in 
combat units in the continental United 
States. 

Only by universal military training can full 
vigor and life be instilled into the reserve 
system. It creates a pool of well-trained 
men and officers from which the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve can draw 
volunteers; it provides opportunities for the 
guard and reserve units to participate in 
corps and Army maneuvers, which are vital 
preparations to success in military cam¬ 
paigns. Without these trained men and 
officers, without such opportunities to de¬ 
velop skill through actual practice in real¬ 
istic maneuvers, neither the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, nor the reserve can 
hope to bring high efficiency to their vital 
missions. 

Though ROTO graduates composed 12 per¬ 
cent of the war officers, its most important 
contribution was the immediate availability 
of its product. Just what we could have 
done in the first phases of our mobilization 
and training without these men I do not 
knov;. I do know that our plans would 
have had to be greatly curtailed and the 
cessation of hostilities on the European front 
would have been delayed accordingly. We 
must enlarge and strengthen the system. 
It must be established on a higher level, 
comparable to the academic levels of college 
education In which the young men of the 
ROTO are engaged. All this Is made easily 
possible if the student has participated in 
universal military training, and at the same 
time the length of the course can be short¬ 
ened by 1 year. He woliild enter the ROTO 
as far advanced as his predecessors were after 
2^ years of the original 3-year course. He 
would have completed his elementary train¬ 
ing—the military equivalent of his grammar 


school and high-school courses—and would 
be prepared for college work, that is for 
trainmg as an officer, a prospective leader 
of men. The product of such an ROTO 
would provide the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve with an officer corps of 
exceptional character. 

An unbroken period of 1 year’s training 
appears essential to the success of a sound 
security plan based on the concept of a citi¬ 
zen army. 

It iL possible to train individual soldiers 
as replacements for veteran divisions and air 
groups as we now do m a comparatively short 
period of time. The training of the unit 
itself cannot be accomplished at best in less 
than a year; air units require even more 
time. The principle is identical to that of 
coaching a football team. A halfback can 
learn quickly how to run with the ball, but 
it takes time and much practice and long 
hours of team scrimmage before he is profi¬ 
cient at carrying the ball through an op¬ 
posing team, utilizing the aid of the 10 other 
men on the team. So it is with an army 
division or combat air group. Men learn 
to fire a rifie or machme gun quickly, but 
it takes long hours of scrimmage, which 
the Army calls maneuver, before the firing 
of the rifle is coordinated with the activi¬ 
ties of more than 14,000 other men on the 
team. 

All men who might someday have to fight 
for their Nation must have this team train¬ 
ing. The seasoned soldiers of our present 
superb divisions will have lived beyond the 
age of military usefulness. The situation 
will be similar m the peacetime army to 
that which obtained when we began to 
mobilize for this war and all men had to 
have at least a year of unit trainmg before 
we had divisions even fit for shipment over¬ 
seas. 

The training program would be according 
to the standards which have made the Amer¬ 
ican soldier in this war the equal of the fin¬ 
est fighting men. It would be kept abreast 
of technical developments and the resulting 
modifications of tactics. 

Throughout the training a strenuous pro¬ 
gram of instruction would have to be fol¬ 
lowed, but it would not be possible in peace 
to carry on the work under the tremendous 
pressure we now follow in wartime. Ath¬ 
letics, recreational opportunities, short 
week ends, and other vacational opportuni¬ 
ties such as at Christmastime, would, of 
course, be necessary. However, if the Gov¬ 
ernment is to be justified in the expenditure 
of the funds involved, a vigorous schedule 
should be enforced; otherwise we would pro¬ 
duce a half-baked product which would fail 
to command the respectful attention of the 
nations of the world, and therefore negate 
the primary purpose of the entire system. 

To those who fear the Army might mili¬ 
tarize our young men and indoctrinate them 
with dangerous conceptions, to those who 
express doubts of the Army’s capacity to do 
the Job, I submit the evidence of our pres¬ 
ent armies. The troops have been trained 
sufficiently to defeat a first-class enemy. 
Their minds have not been warped; quite 
the contrary. The American people are sat¬ 
isfied, I am confident, that their armies are, 
in fact, armies of democracy. They know 
that the men composing those armies are 
far better physically than they otherwise 
would have been; that their general health 
has been better than at home, except for 
these serving in the tropical jungles. The 
officers who trained our armies were largely 
citizen-soldiers. They did have the initial 
guidance of Regular officers, but only 2 per¬ 
cent of the entire officer corps was profes¬ 
sional. Only slightly more were of the 
National Guardj 25 percent were products 
of the Offlcets’ Reserve Corps; 12 percent 
more were men cominissicmed direct from 
civil life because of certain professional 
qualifications. The great majority of the 


officers came up from the ranks, 59 percent 
of the total, which guaranteed the democ¬ 
racy of the Army. 

To those who consider the introduction 
of a system of universal military training 
an imposition on democracy, I would reply 
that in my opinion it would be the most 
democratic expression of our national life. 
Whatever my limitations may be in judging 
this matter, I submit the evidence of the 
proposal of our first President. 

Washington’s program provided for uni¬ 
versal training of all men arriving at the 
age of 17. The citizen-militia was to be 
divided into three classes, men from 17 to 21, 
known as the advance corps, men 21 to 46, 
known as the main corps, and men from 46 to 
61, known as the reserve corps. All of the 
peacetime training would have been concen¬ 
trated in the advance corps, but eventually 
all members of mam and reserve corps would 
have been graduates of the training program. 
The militia bill was first introduced in the 
third session of the First Congress. It was 
considered in the House on March 5, 1792, 
and as finally enacted contained no element 
of any of Washington’s recommendations. 
It was so emasculated when finally adopted 
that the Representative who introduced the 
bill himself voted against its passage. 

It appears probable that had the bill been 
approved by Congress, the United States 
might have avoided much of the war making 
that has filled its brief history. The im¬ 
pressment of American seamen would not 
have been regarded as a harmless pastime in 
the early 1800’s, nor would the Kaiser have 
been so easily disposed to avenge the death 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in 1914 
with a world war, nor Adolf Hitler have been 
quite so quick to break the peace, if over 
these years the United States had been recog¬ 
nized by the warmongers as a nation im¬ 
mediately to be reckoned with. 

The peacetime army must not only be pre¬ 
pared for immediate mobilization of an 
effective war army, but it must have in re¬ 
serve the weapons needed for the first months 
of the fighting and clear-cut plans for im¬ 
mediately producing the tremendous addi¬ 
tional quantities of materiel necessary in 
total war. We must never again face a great 
national crisis with ammunition lacking to 
serve our guns, few guns to fire, and no deci¬ 
sive procedures for procuring vital arms in 
sufficient quantities. 

The necessity for continuous research into 
the military ramifications of man’s scientific 
advance is now clear to all and it should 
not be too difficult to obtain the necessary 
appropriations for this purpose during peace¬ 
time. There is, however, always much re¬ 
luctance to expenditure of funds for im¬ 
provement of war-making instruments, 
particularly where there Is no peacetime 
usefulness In the product. 

The development of combat airplanes is 
closely allied with development of civil aero¬ 
nautics; the prototypes of many of our pres¬ 
ent transport planes and those soon to come 
were originally bombers. Many of the aero¬ 
nautical principles that helped give this Na¬ 
tion the greatest Air Force in the world grew 
out of commercial development and our pro¬ 
duction know-how at the start of this war 
was partially the fruit of peacetime commer¬ 
cial enterprise. Since many vital types of 
weapons have no commercial counterpart, the 
peacetime development of these weapons has 
been grossly neglected. Antiaircraft weapons 
are a good example. The highly efficient anti¬ 
aircraft of today did not materialize until 
long after the fighting began. The conse¬ 
quent cost in time, life, and money of this 
failure to spend the necessary sums cm such 
activity in peacetime has be^ appalling. 

There is anotlier phase of scientific re- 
■ search which I think has - been somewhat 
ignored—^the develqpment of expeditious 
methods for the mass production of war ma- 
t^iel. This is of great importance since It 
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determines tiow quickly we can mobilize our 
resources if war comes and bow large and 
costly our reserve stocks of war matfenel must 
be. Serious thought and planning along this 
line can save millions of tax dollars. 

We can be certain that the next war, if 
there is one, will be even more total than 
this one. The nature of war is such that 
once it now begins it can end only as this one 
IS ending, in the destruction of the van¬ 
quished, and it should be assumed that an¬ 
other reconversion from peace to war pro¬ 
duction will take place initially under enemy 
distant bombardment. Industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion plans must be founded on these assump¬ 
tions and so organized that they will meet 
them and any other situation that may 
develop. Yet they must in no way retard or 
inhibit the course of peacetime production. 

If this Nation is to remain great it must 
bear in mind now and in the future that 
war IS not the choice of those who wish pas¬ 
sionately for peace. It is the choice of those 
who are willing to resort to violence for po¬ 
litical advantage. We can fortify ourselves 
against disaster, I am convinced, by the meas¬ 
ures I have here outlined. In these protec¬ 
tions we can face the future with a reason¬ 
able hope for the best and with quiet assur¬ 
ance that even though the worst may come, 
we are prepared for it. 

As President Washington said in his 
message to Congress of December 3,1793: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice meas¬ 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world, without again pressing 
upon you the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a position of complete defense, and of 
exacting from them the fulfillment of the 
duties towards us. The United States ought 
not to indulge a persuasion, that contrary to 
the order of human efforts, they will forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to 
arms, with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu¬ 
tation of weakness—if we desire to avoid 
insult we must be ready to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most pow¬ 
erful institutions of our rising prosperity, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war,’* 

G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff, 

Washington, D. C., September 1, 1945, 


Our Burned Fingers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Our Burned Fingers’* from 
the Omaha Morning World-Herald of 
December 15, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Our Burned Fingers 

If the ofacial communique told the whole 
truth, the Messrs. Truman and Attlee, at 
their celebrated conference in Washington, 
confined themselves to an exchange of re¬ 
sounding platitudes and cliches. 

There are those, however—and Senator 
Kijm, of Missouri, is. one of them—who con¬ 
tend that the communique was designed to 


conceal more than it revealed. Senator Kem 
relates that the Honorable Mr. Attlee later 
held a press conference at the British Em¬ 
bassy in Washington for British journalists 
only, and that from the published reports 
of this meeting he concludes that “Mr. Attlee 
got everything he came to the United States 
to get *’ 

Specifically, Senator Kem has the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Attlee obtained from the Pres¬ 
ident a number of side agreements. That 
is one of the reasons why the Senator is 
proposing a Senate resolution demanding 
that the President make a full report on the 
conference, and tell the Senate whether he 
made any agreements at all with the Prime 
Minister. 

The framers of the Constitution thought 
they were quite explicit about the way such 
matters should be handled. They said 
treaties should be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

But long years afterward a President of the 
United States discovered that it was possible 
to make agreements with foreign powers 
without calling them treaties—and at Cairo, 
Tehran, Yalta, and on a warship in the 
Atlantic, he did so. Those agreements were 
not legal under the Constitution, but they 
were honored nevertheless. And they were 
in large measure responsible for the postwar 
troubles which have befallen the Republic. 

President Truman's penchant for jotting 
down his thoughts is well known. 

The fact that some of the things he jots 
down are quite irresponsible is also well 
known. 

The conclusion is obvious: 

The Senate should demand that any 
agreement or understanding of any sort 
reached by the President and the Prime 
Minister should be submitted for advice and 
consent. 

And by the same action the Senate should 
make quite clear to His Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment that the Republic of the United States 
will not consider itself bound by any side 
agreements which may have been reached. 

Our American fingers have been burned 
once, badly. And once is enough. 


Futility of EfiForts To Buy Friendship of 
Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, it is be¬ 
coming more evident each day that we 
have not succeeded in buying friendship 
abroad with our gifts of dollars. For 
some pointed thinking on that subject, 
I commend an article by Mr. George So- 
kolsky which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Times-Herald of December 19. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Very late the Government has been forced 
to recognize that it is engaged in a war and 
that the Nation needs to be mobilized for 
its defense. 

This should have been done on August 16, 
1945, when our present troubles were already 


apparent. Instead, on that date, this country 
threw its strength to the winds and engaged 
in a round of palavers and of buying friend¬ 
ships which has wasted our heritage. 

Invaluable equipment was dumped, sold, 
and permitted to be stolen, as in the Philip¬ 
pines, and now we have to start all over 
again. 

The appointment of Charles E Wilson of 
General Electric to the responsibility of the 
management of supply is an acknowledg¬ 
ment that more than paper planning is 
needed. Wilson is tough and will hold the 
economic line with hardihood, depending, of 
course, on how much effective authority is 
delegated to him. If he is in reality sub¬ 
ordinated to the White House economists, 
his office will be decorative. No man can do 
a good job If his boss is everlastingly chang¬ 
ing his mind about policy. 

The mobilization of manpower and of pro¬ 
duction is, however, insufficient. That alone 
will not win. 

It is necessary also to re-examine the 
policies of this Nation which brought us our 
present discredit and to remove from pub¬ 
lic office the bunglers. 

The dismissal of Dean Acheson is essen¬ 
tial. As long as he remains, most Americans 
will have no confidence in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. In no other country 
could a public servant survive Mr. Acheson’s 
just unpopularity. 

In a manner, Dean Acheson has become 
a symbol of the men of Yalta—those officials 
who participated in the arrangements for 
our defeat by Soviet Russia. It is unsound 
to question their loyalty; it is not unsound 
to impugn their judgment. 

Men who over so long a period have always 
been grievously wrong have no place in the 
national leadership. They should go and 
forthwith. Their presence in the Govern¬ 
ment imperils the morale of the people. 

Not only should Dean Acheson go, but 
Philip Jessup and Dean Rusk and any other 
architects of our misfortunes as are involved 
in this need for the deposit of policy in hands 
that are trusted. As long as they remain In 
the State Department, no pleas for unity, no 
matter by whom uttered, will have public 
support. 

And we need to mobilize our friends and 
allies. We now know that money does not 
buy friends or allies. When they no longer 
need your money, they dislike you as a cred¬ 
itor. Machiavelli said what I have in mind 
so much better than I can: 

“In general of men * * ♦ they are un¬ 

grateful, fickle, false, cowards, covetous, and 
as long as you succeed they are yours en¬ 
tirely; they will offer you their blood, prop¬ 
erty, life, and children * * * when the 

need is far distant; but when it approaches 
they turn against you. 

“And that prince who, relying entirely on 
their promises, has neglected other precau¬ 
tions, is ruined; because friendships that are 
obtained by payments, and not by greatness 
or nobility of mind, may Indeed be earned, 
but they are not secured, and in time of need 
cannot be relied upon.” 

Precisely that has happened to us. Joseph 
P. Kennedy, in his recent speech, emphasized 
the fact that we hardly have a real ally in 
the world and he suggested that we get out 
of Europe and Asia and devote ourselves to 
our Latin American neighbors. It was too 
angry and limited a plan, but was neverthe¬ 
less an Inevitable response to the challenge 
of our isolation. 

Certainly, those who once called such as 
Joe Kennedy, isolationists, now witness the 
spectacle of the United States as a country 
perforce isolated by her erstwhile allies to 
whose support she had twice come in war. 
They pleaded for aid and we gave it and now 
they flirt with our enemies. 

But it is not good enough to admit such a 
failure of our policy. This country needs at 
this moment a Disraeli, a Talleyrand, to re¬ 
verse its policy and to move back to the au- 
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thority in the world to which onr strength 
entitles us. Such a person is not in sight; 
yet he must exist among us who have "been 
so rich in talent everywhere hut in Govern¬ 
ment. 


Ear! Blasts CIO Leaders for Korean Policy 
Stand 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OP OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7,1950 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an account in the Oregon 
Farmer Union of a speech by Stanley 
Earl, former CIO Oregon executive sec¬ 
retary: 

Earl Blasts CIO Leaders for Korean Policy 
Stand 

Stanley Earl, formerly executive secretary 
of the Oregon CIO, directed a bitter blast 
at the American labor movement for its pol¬ 
icy of whitewashing the siiis of the Truman 
administration’s handling of the Nation’s 
foreign affairs. Speaking before the Salem 
Parmer-Labor Council meeting at the Farm¬ 
ers Union Hall in Salem, November 27. 

Earl resigned as executive secretary of the 
Oregon CIO to accept appointment as labor 
adviser with the ECA (Marshall plan) in 
Korea. He served 10months and was 
driven out by the North Korean invasion on 
June 25. 

“One of the biggest disappointments to 
me,” said Earl, “on my return to the United 
States was the reception I received by labor. 
If what I had to say about the rottenness 
of the Korean regime was true then I should 
have had support from the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor. The CIO has 
just completed its national convention. Not 
a thing has appeared in the press except 
that the CIO will ask bold new steps from 
ECA. That is not enough. CIO leaders 
should go to Truman and demand a reval¬ 
uation of our policies in accord with the 
original conception of the Marshall plan.” 

Earl revealed that on his return to the 
United States he was met by labor leaders 
who told him that even though what he had 
to say was true about conditions in Korea 
he should, nevertheless, “shut up” because 
“we are in a war.” He went to Washington 
and was cold-shouldered by CIO leadership, 
which did everything it could to suppress 
the story he was trying to tell the American 
people about the collaboration of high Ameri¬ 
can officials and the military government 
in Korea with the rotten regime of Syngman 
Rhee. Rhee, who had been repudiated by 
his own people in a free election on May 30, 
a few weeks before the invasion, has now 
been installed as dictator over all of Korea 
under the ^auspices of General MacArthur. 

POLICE-STATE METHODS 

Earl told about the police-state methods 
which he encountered in Korea. 

Free trade-unions did not exist, news¬ 
papers which dared to criticize the govern¬ 
ment were suppressed, reporters were ar¬ 
rested. There were 9,000 prisoners in one 
Seoul prison; of these, 6,000 had been im¬ 
prisoned a year and a half because of their 
political views. 

The police attended all public meetings, 
and if any remarks were made critical of 
the Korean Government of Rhee the speaker 
was subject to “interrogation,” which Earl 
said was a refined sort of torture. Several 
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of his friends, all labor leaders, and all non- 
Oommunists were executed on the day of 
the Korean invasion merely because they 
were known as leftists. These leftists had 
been responsible for driving the Commu¬ 
nists out of the labor movement in South 
Korea, Earl said. He declared that in his 
IQYz months of residence in Southern Korea 
he did not meet or know of a single Com¬ 
munist. 

“It takes Just so much suppression before 
communism begins to grow because of the 
people’s dissatisfaction,” he said. “It was 
not necessary for the Communists to pro¬ 
duce any chaos in Korea. There was enough 
chaos produced by President Rhee. 

“I sent a letter to Washington and to 
Dr. Bunce, chief of our Korean mission, 
pointing out some of these facts and urging 
that something be done about it That let¬ 
ter was written May 24, 1950, a month before 
the invasion, but nothing happened. I think 
it is time now that the people of the United 
States knew some of these facts.” 

TIME TO WAKE UP 

“The situation in Korea could have been 
prevented and the present war prevented. 
When I speak of the corrupt, rotten govern¬ 
ment of Syngman Rhee, I mean Just that. 
The kind of government that we were sup¬ 
porting was known to everyone including 
our own Ambassador, Mr, Muccio. It was 
known to all Asiatics It is time for our 
Government to wake up and decide that 
countries that we help with our dollars and 
manpower should be worthy of our support ” 

Earl declared that a similar situation is 
developing m Indochina and that if the 
American people do not watch out they will 
soon be asked to send manpower to support 
the same kind of a rotten regime in Indo¬ 
china. 

“In Korea it was our policy to support any 
group fighting communism. We are doing 
the same in supporting Franco in Spain,” 
he said. “Of course. Franco is fighting com¬ 
munism, but as a Fascist he is creating the 
Communists. Hitler fought communism. 
So did Mussolini.” 

Earl predicted that arms given to police 
states like that we are now supporting in 
Korea will eventually fall into the hands of 
the Communists as the people have no place 
else to turn, since we have deserted them. 

“We have a pretty hard row to hoe,” he 
said, “trying to win back the confidence of 
the Asiatics. A lot of Koreans and a lot of 
Europeans, too, are coming to the conclusion 
that it is better to be occupied by Commu¬ 
nists and live than be liberated by the United 
States and die.” 

Earl said that he had recently had a let¬ 
ter from Korea and that not a single fac¬ 
tory is standing In Seoul. He also said that 
Korea cannot be defended militarily. It is 
a physical Impossibility if the Chinese or 
the Soviet Union decide to make Korea un¬ 
tenable for us, he said. 

INTERNAL REVOLUTION 

Earl also declared that if the Communists 
had not invaded from North Korea there 
would have been an internal revolution in 
South Korea without any Communist inva¬ 
sion. 

“I don’t speak idly when I speak of police 
terrorisms,” said E^rl. “Don’t you think it 
is time that our Government lifted its own 
iron curtain on countries where we are pour¬ 
ing in dollars and men. Isn’t it time we 
started dealing with people instead of with 
Cabinet members, brass hats, big-land 
owners, and big-business men. Our Sena¬ 
tors and John Foster Dulles should have 
walked down some of the side streets of 
Seoul where they could have seen babies 
dsdng from malnutrition at the same time 
that they were being entertained at a big 
state dinner ■ by President Rhee. Rhee was 
exporting 100,000 tons of rice to Japan an¬ 
nually so he could get hold of fourteen mil¬ 


lion American dollars While he was export¬ 
ing this rice, thousands of Koreans were 
dying of starvation. 

“When I returned to the United States,” 
said Earl, “I was met by some high-place 
labor leaders who said, ‘Maybe it’s true but 
don’t say it. It will aid the Communists.’ 
But the people aiding the Communists are 
those at Washington, D. C., who are refus¬ 
ing to give the American people the facts. 
The people who should have done this and 
who should have forced exposure of these 
facts were the CIO and the A. F. of L.” 


Ireland and Atlantic Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks m the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following letter from the Washington 
Post of December 16, 1950, written by 
Eric Dorman O’Gowan: 

IRELAND AND ATLANTIC SECURITY 

On April 18 of this year I had the honor to 
address the Overseas Writers Press Club at 
Washington on the subject of Ireland’s place 
in the North Atlantic defense scheme. 

At that time I urged the vital necessity 
of a sound political background to military 
planning, indicating from recent history 
(World War II) the disasters inherent in the 
failure of politicians to provide the military 
command with a realistic basis for their plans 
and operations. On such occasions the over¬ 
looking of some political factor not readily 
apparent to the military mind causes military 
action to be based on faulty premises, 

I fear this has once again proved true in 
Korea both when the North Koreans attacked 
initially and when the Chinese invasion 
completely altered the military basis. Ab¬ 
sence of a sound political background to mil¬ 
itary operations normally causes initial de¬ 
ployment of unduly weak forces within ef¬ 
fective striking distance of a superior enemy. 
In such circumstances, I suggested, a wise 
commander should have in mind the worst 
possible case as well as the best possible case. 

Fortunately reverses in Korea do not di¬ 
rectly threaten the safety of the powerhouse 
and main base of the free world, the United 
States, to the degree that a similar series of 
defeats in northwestern Europe, resulting in 
the overrunning of the British Isles, would 
compromise American security. 

Whoever the American designated to com¬ 
mand in the northeastern Atlantic theater, 
he must remember that he cannot afford to 
ignore the worst possible case; indeed he 
must initially face the fact that that case 
already obtains, since there Is nothing to pre¬ 
vent Russia from reaching the Atlantic coast 
and the Channel within 3 weeks of his as¬ 
suming command and, should that occur, 
Russia will not repeat Hitler’s unprepared¬ 
ness for a trans-Channel operation. Russia's 
object will be the expulsion of America from 
Europe. 

Initially the best he can hope to achieve 
will he the retention of the eastern Atlantic 
Islands, Iceland. Britain, Ireland, and the 
Breton and Iberian Peninsulas. It will be 
more important politically and strategically 
to arm and Integrate Spain than to rebuild 
German forces. French national redoubts 
In Brittany and on the Garonne should have 
priority over a new Maginot line, and a 
united, reintegrated Ireland is vital to the 
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over-all concept Indeed his headquarters 
could better command from Llmericlc than 
from London or Pans. 

Much as Americans will sympathize with 
those European nations in the Atlantic Pact 
for whom military security cannot at present 
he provided we must none of us sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow; for complete de¬ 
fense of the Western European Kone must 
remain a shadow until there are at least 50 
efacient combat divisions deployed m Ger¬ 
many. 

The retention of Britain must be the key¬ 
stone of our immediate planning Britain is 
perfectly able to guard her own southern 
and eastern coastline, hut her situation 
would be gravely weakened were Russia to 
secure a footing m central Ii eland in con¬ 
junction with an invasion of Britain. Rus¬ 
sia might well invade Ireland by air with 
impunity at the most critical moment for 
Britain. Free Ireland, outside the Atlantic 
Pact, and excluded from participation in the 
pact, because of her dispute with Britain 
over northern Ireland could not at present 
dispose of a Russian airborne invasion. 

Thus a divided Ireland becomes the 
Achilles heel of Atlantic Pact strategy and 
wiGLl remain so for at least two more critical 
years. Alternatively, an integrated and re¬ 
united Ireland, defended by Inshmen m con¬ 
junction with the TJmted states of America, 
provides an absolutely secure base for the 
defense of the Atlantic frmge of western 
Europe, winch Is all of Europe our means 
will allow us to defend with certainty. 

In this context the defense of Ireland be¬ 
comes of greats importance to the Atlantic 
community than the defense of London. It 
Is the bounden duty of the high political 
chiefs to give their military chief a clear-cut 
political background against which he can 
plan realistic strategy. He must be free to 
deal with Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Prance as well as with Britain without 
cramping political restrictions. 

Eric Doeman O’Gowan, 
Brigadier, British Army {Bettted)^ 

Cootehux, iREiAim, 


Eulogy of Ensigii Jesse L. Brown 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE LINITED STATES 

Tuesday, December X9 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 50 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, there 
was published In the Washington Times- 
Herald of Sunday, December 17, 1950, 
in the Untold Story, by Roscoe Simmons, 
an accoimt of the death in Korea of 
Ensign Jesse L. Brown, of Mississippi, the 
first colored officer of the Navy to lose his 
life In any war of this Nation, and the 
only colored naval aviator to see action 
in Korea. 

EnsiguBrownipet a heroic death. The 
circumstances attendant upon it should 
be recorded for the information of all our 
people throughout the country, it seems 
to me, as yet'another indication of the 
part which Negro citizens of the United 
States are playing m the defense of their 
country today, and of the ready accept¬ 
ance of their services by their compa¬ 
triots, regardless of race or color. 

' I ask unanimous consent that the story 
^tom the Times-Her-ald be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Record, 


There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows ; 

The 'Untold Stobx 
(By Roscoe Simmons) 

The death of Ensign Jesse L. Brown of Hat¬ 
tiesburg, Miss., who died fighting in the air 
over Kor.ea for his country, adds another 
name to the long and distinguished list of 
colored Mississippians who, for first one thing 
then another, achieved a place in the history 
of American freedom. 

Also, Brown’s is another picture on the 
walls of men of color, who, in life or death, 
proved worthy of the opportunities of their 
country and the friendship of their white 
countrymen. 

In his heroic death Brown had the tender 
attention of a white fellow oflacer, Lt. (jg) 
Thomas J. Hudner, of Massachusetts. Hy¬ 
ing a Navy fighter, Brown was hit over the 
Chosin area Brown made an emergency 
landing known only to the elements. Hud¬ 
ner, flying and fighting on the same mission, 
saw Brown touch ground and began circlmg 
the field as protection against enemy attack. 

Brown waved his arm as a sign of life but 
made no attempt to escape from his plane, 
although It had started burnmg. Hudner 
knew that Brown could not free himself and, 
chancmg his own life, landed in the same 
field. He leaped from his plane and ran to 
the rid of Brown, but it was too late. Brown 
was dead. 

BODV FLOWN OUT 

Lieutenant Hudner radioed for a plane to 
come for Brown’s body and stood by tmtU 
Its arrival and the lifeless form of a comrade 
was aloft and bound for a camp of friends 
and fellow warriors. 

This IS but the continuation of the story, 
which will never be completely told of the 
unbroken and fateful relations existmg be¬ 
tween two people, the great whites who in¬ 
vented the Union and their colored people, 
which is as old as the first page of American 
history. 

A poet of the American scene wrote weU 
when he said: 

'Txs the heart and not the face 
Where God His wondrous works doth trace.” 

The United States Navy feels that the 
bravery eind loyalty of Ensign Brown adds to 
Its long cherished glory. Not only was Brown 
the only colored naval aviator to fight in 
Korea, but also the first colored ofiacer of the 
Navy to lose his life in any war fought by 
the Union.* 

Capt. Robert Bmalls offered his life When 
he ran the ship JPlanter into the Federal lines 
at Charleston, tout he was then only a sea¬ 
man, a man seeking freedom. He lived to 
become a captain in the Navy and a Member 
of Congress, where for 20 years his heroic and 
modest qualities won the admiration of his 
countrymen- 

Whlle the records of the Army have been 
enriched by the exploits of colored soldiers, 
going back to Washington, Warren, and the 
Revolution, the Navy has long been tight as 
to its personnel. This has been due more to 
Jealousy of its prowess than to simple preju¬ 
dice, But when the Navy bars went down 
they fell all the way. 

UNDER NATIONALITT ALONE 

However, since 1813 colcxted men have fig¬ 
ured in the Navy. In the beginning they 
were not enlisted under color, but went in 
under nationality alone. Under tough sail¬ 
ing and fighting they made a name. 

In 1814 1 out of every 10 fighters on the 
Jl^t that crawled into the Great Lakes to 
back Croghan at Maekinac were colored men. 
Dr. Parsons, the noted Navy surgeon, was 
their historian in early years. 

“There seemed to be an entire absence of 
prejudice against the blacks as messmates 
among the crew/’ he wrote when surgeon on 
the Ouernere. 


In 1813 Commodore Perry-then captain- 
protested to Commodore Ohauncel against 
“a motley set—^blacks, soldiers, and boys,” 
sent him by General Harrison, later Presi¬ 
dent, Chauncel rebuked Perry. 

“Tou will find,” he wrote, “that color does 
not affect their qualification. They are not 
surpassed by any seamen we have in the 
fleet.” 

Soon Perry was exclaiming. “They seem to 
be absolutely msensibie to danger ” These 
men received the surrender of Barclay when 
he came aboard the Niagara, He looked at 
his conquerors and wept. 

SPmiRED BT WOUNDED MAN 

Commander Nathan Sharler, of the Gover¬ 
nor Tomlctns, told the story of John Johnson, 
the colored sea fighter who uttered one of 
the great sayings of American gallantry A 
24-pounder struck Johnson full hip, taking 
away the lower part of his body, in a sea 
engagement January 1, 1813. John cried to 
his mates: “Fire away, my boys; no haul a 
color down.” 

Near Johnson lay another colored sea 
fighter, John Davis, torn to pieces himself. 
Commander Sharler wrote: “He fell near me, 
beggmg me to throw him overboard,” so all 
hands might be devoted to the task Look 
the world over but our colored people will 
find their greatest heroism under the Stars 
and Stripes. 


UN Should Brand Redi 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend'my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial en¬ 
titled ”UN Should Brand Reds.” pub¬ 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
reprinted as a public service by the In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. of Dover, Del., 
in the Washington Post of December 
18, 1950: 

UN Should Brand Reds 

Belated action by the Umted Nations Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to put on its agenda a resolu¬ 
tion calling upon the Chinese Communists 
to get out of Korea spotlights the slow and 
hesitant way In which the UN has dealt with 
this threat to world peace. 

It is more than a threat to world peace. It 
Is a threat of complete failure of the United 
Nations as an organization and an Idea, 
putting the world back many years in Its 
search for a sensible, peaceable way of order¬ 
ing affairs among nations. 

Tet with such tremendous Issues at stake, 
the United Nations has tried to keep up the 
pretense that aggression by Chinese Commu¬ 
nists is different from aggression by North 
Korean Communists, and that it would be 
unwise to do anything that might annoy the 
Red government of Mao Tze-tung. 

The wishful theory that Mao, or his bosses 
in Moscow, could be made to see reason by 
kid-glove handling m the United Nations 
should have been abandoned weeks ago. 
Certainly, now that Soviet delegate Andrei 
Vlshinsky has blasted the latest proposal of 
13 Asiatic nations for a halt at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, the delegates from the free 
nations ought to conclude that there’s noth¬ 
ing to be gained by refusing to face the fact 
of Chinese Red aggression. 

Even with upward of half a million Chi¬ 
nese troops in Northern Korea, and more 
pouring across the Manchurian border^ Vi" 
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shinsky sticks to the fantastic he that the 
armed forces of Communist China are not 
jaghting on the side of North Korea. 

That shows what Russia and her stooges 
have been trying to do m the United Nations. 
By dealing in lies so stupendous as to defy 
all reason, they have eliminated any chance 
that a reasonable compromise could be 
reached. 

It IS a fact that the Chinese Communist 
troops have been fighting in Korea for more 
than a month. They have not been fighting 
simply against the United States, as they 
put it, but have been opposing a United 
Nations Army acting under United Nations 
orders. 

But it was not until last week that the 
Security Council got around to voting on a 
resolution asking them to get out of Korea, 
and assuring them, at the same time, that 
their own legitimate interests would be safe¬ 
guarded. It was obvious from the start that 
Russia would veto this move. 

The delay in pressing for Security Council 
action was bad enough. It was worse that 
time was lost m presenting the same resolu¬ 
tion to the General Assembly, where the veto 
cannot block it. But worst of all is the re¬ 
fusal, even now, to name the Chinese Com¬ 
munists as aggressors, and to demand firmly 
that they get out. 

No realistic person expects the Reds to obey 
any UN mandate that they don’t like. A 
strong resolution from the General Assembly 
at this late stage probably would have little 
effect on the fighting in Korea. 

But the UN has to maintain the principles 
It stood up for so courageously at the begin¬ 
ning of the Korean war. It could survive a 
military defeat in Korea, if that should come, 
but it could never survive a compromise of 
the very principles on which the world or¬ 
ganization was founded. 

The 51 nations which voted recently to take 
up the question of Chinese Intervention 
know that it is deliberate, naked aggression. 
They know that the Chinese Reds and their 
Russian backers are defying the will of a 
majority of the nations of the world. They 
know, too, that there will never be any col¬ 
lective security if the free nations refuse to 
take a stand on the principles that have 
brought them together. 

It is time the members of the UN recog¬ 
nized that the fate of the world organization 
and its hopes for the future depend on how 
it meets the question of the Chinese in Korea. 
At least there should be no more delay in 
branding the Chinese Communists as ag¬ 
gressors, and telling them to get out. 


America Girds for the Task Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM B. FUGATE 

OF VIRGINIA 

m THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Becemher 19, 1950 

Mr, FUGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Roanoke Times is published in Roanoke, 
Va., and circulates throughout my dis¬ 
trict, It has always been forthright in 
its editorial policy. In the Sunday issue 
of December 17 the Roanoke Times fea¬ 
tured in its editorial column an article 
entitled ‘^America Girds for the Task 
Ahead."' Clearly, implicitly, and con¬ 
vincingly the proposition is presented. 

On Friday night, December 15, the 
President of the United States had 
spoken to the people here and through¬ 
out the world on the gravity of the world 
crisis and the importance of preparing 


American defenses. The discussion of 
the subject is so illuminating that I be¬ 
lieve it in the national interest that it be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

The article is as follows: 

America Girds for the Task Ahead 

Proclaiming a state of national emergency, 
the President of the United States yesterday 
called on individuals and communities alike 
to make whatever sacrifices are necessary 
for the welfare of the Nation. 

The response should he enthusiastic, 
unanimous, wholehearted. 

Only the extreme gravity of a world cri¬ 
sis and the imminence of a war for national 
survival would justify the drastic step taken 
yesterday. It means a radical change in our 
way of life and a lowering of living standards 
for the American people, not for just a few 
months but for years to come 

That is not pleasant or agreeable to con¬ 
template. But far less pleasant and much 
more disagreeable would be existence in a 
world dominated by communism. And that 
is the grim alternative to paying the price 
that the administration asks the country to 
pay in order that America may become 
strong and remain free. 

Realization of the distasteful and unac¬ 
ceptable alternative should impel the Amer¬ 
ican people to accept cheerfully and without 
grumbling the inevitable sacrifices that lie 
ahead, sacrifices that must be made by all 
of us as our individual contribution to na¬ 
tional safety and indeed national survival 
in a time of critical danger. 

A third world war is not inevitable, and 
Mr. Truman was at pains to make that clear 
in his radio broadcast to the Nation Friday 
night. But a third world war, involving a 
death struggle between the two mightiest 
Nations on the globe, is a distinct possibility 
that has been brought unmistakably nearer 
by the events of the past month in Korea, 
where Chinese Communist hordes, undoubt¬ 
edly at Moscow’s instigation and with the 
Kremlin’s connivance, are attempting to 
drive General MacArthur’s forces into the 
sea. 

With Russia’s sinister purpose and inexo¬ 
rable determination to extend Communist 
rule throughout the world becoming clearer 
all the time, the only possible course for 
America to pursue consistent with national 
safety is to arm to the teeth and gear its 
economy to a scale which will make it pos¬ 
sible to bear the heavy burden that must be 
borne by this country for an unforeseeable 
and undetermined period. 

Accordingly we are entering an era of aus¬ 
terity that will call for a change in the habits 
of all of us. Taxes are going to be far 
heavier than, ever before, civilian production 
for the most part is definitely out of the 
picture, wage and price controls are not far 
off, and more and more young men are going 
to be called up for military service in the 
months immediately ahead. 

None of this is pleasant to contemplate. 
But all of it is vitally necessary if America 
is to survive. And because it is vitally nec¬ 
essary, the American people must accept 
resolutely and willingly the hard and dis¬ 
agreeable tasks ahead, tasks which are es¬ 
sential for their survival as a Nation under 
existing world conditions. 

Higher taxes, longer hours of work for 
many, fewer civilian goods for all, military 
service for more than 3,000,000 young Amer¬ 
icans who will be called away from their Jobs 
or studies to don the uniform and submit 
to Army and Navy discipline for an indeter¬ 
minate period—^this is not a prospect to be 
viewed enthusiastically but it is one to be ac¬ 
cepted cheerfully in the realization that the 
world crisis makes it absolutely necessary. 

We must embark on this course, as the 
President pointed out Friday night, ’’not as 
a sacrifice, but as an opportunity to defend 
the best kind of life that men have ever de¬ 
vised on this earth.” Viewed in that light. 


the job ahead becomes a challenge—a chal¬ 
lenge to which the American people can be 
counted on to respond in a spirit worthy of 
their great forebears and glorious traditions. 

It is not going to be easy, but neither is 
it going to be unendurable. And if pre¬ 
paredness pays off and another world con¬ 
flict with all of Its frightful cost in human 
slaughter, human suffering, human sorrow 
and human treasure is thereby avoided, the 
price we are being called on to pay will be 
small indeed. On the other hand, if war 
comes despite all our efforts to avert it, we 
shall be better prepared to defend our lib¬ 
erties and those of the free world—and for 
that reason, too, the price we are being called 
on to pay will be small indeed. 

Realizing that “world conquest by Com¬ 
munist imperialism is the goal of the forces 
of aggression that have been loosed upon 
the world” and that “the increasing menace 
of the forces of Communist aggression re¬ 
quires that the national defense shall be 
strengthened as speedily as possible,” the 
American people must meet the crucial test 
of their stamina and hardihood that is at 
hand. On how they meet it may well de¬ 
pend the answer to the question of whether 
this Nation is to survive or perish. 


Resolution of Housing Authority of 
Breckenridge, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OMAR BURLESON , 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Breck- 
enridge, Tex., has taken an action which 
I think should be of particular interest 
to Members of Congress. It is with con¬ 
siderable pride and great appreciation 
that I place in the Record, a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the housing 
authority, in which, I am informed, they 
were joined unanimously by the City 
Commission of Breckenridge, 

Through its housing authority and city 
commission, these citizens have asked 
Federal officials to suspend the allocation 
of money heretofore approved and that 
the money be applied to training our citi¬ 
zens and arming our men to fight and 
protect our freedoms against world ag¬ 
gressors. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of respon¬ 
sible citizenship necessary to cut out all 
nonessential expenditures not directly 
connected with the defense preparedness. 
The people should demand, and the Con¬ 
gress should have the courage, to review 
all authorized domestic commitments 
and drop everything, which under close 
scrutiny, fails to contribute to the war 
effort. 

Conservatively, there must be at least 
$4,500,000,0(10 now authorized which can 
be canceled. As we look for new sources 
of revenue, these billions are at our fin¬ 
gertips. We need to review immediately 
past actions taken by this Congress in 
light of the circumstances which have 
developed. It would give a lot of people 
encouragement and greater confidence 
that the Congress of the United States 
will not spend one dime except in behalf 
of the tremendous efforts which all of us 
know lie ahead. 
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While we call upon people at home to 
retrench and prepare for sacrifices, the 
real place to start retrenchment is right 
here in Washington. 

The housing authority and the City 
Commission of Breckenndge, Tex., have 
given us an example of a community 
which says that they are willing to forego 
their town’s improvement by reason of 
the conditions the country faces and that 
the funds allotted to them be used to 
protect this Nation in order that they 
may continue their plans when they can 
do so in safety. 

Would that other localities and citizens 
everywhere take this view and that this 
Congress and every agency of Govern¬ 
ment forget all else in order that our 
energies, our resources, and dollars be 
channeled directly into our national de¬ 
fense efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution to which 
I refer is as follows: 

Whereas the XTniteci States of America is 
today in greater danger than at any other 
time in the history of this democratic na¬ 
tion; and 

Whereas the forces of communism and 
world aggression threaten to engulf the 
world and wipe out the fires of freedom; 
and 

Whereas the American people will he re¬ 
quired to give of their time and money to 
rebuild the protective barriers against this 
world threat; and 

Whereas the economic stability of the 
United States is a factor in the defense of 
America and the world; and 

Whereas a great amount of money has 
been allocated to the city of Breckenridge, 
Tex., for the building of needed low-rent 
houses; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the great need 
for these houses, it is the belief of the citi¬ 
zens of Breckenridge, Tex., that social wel¬ 
fare projects are secondary to the loss of 
freedom for the people of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Housing Authority of the 
city of Breckenridge, Tex., at thzs regular 
meeting of the Authority this 4th day of 
December 1950, when the forces of commu¬ 
nism threatened our very life existence, That 
the Housing Authority of the city of Breck¬ 
enridge, Tex, go on record as asking the 
Federal Public Housing Authority to suspend 
the allocation of money to be spent on 
peacetime housing and that this Federal 
money be applied to training our citizens 
and arming our men to fight and protect the 
freedoms of our people against communism 
and world aggression. 

M. M. Machen, 

A. E. Sweeney, 

Chairman, 

R. W. Chapman, 

Vice Chairman, 

H. M. Veale, 

R. D. Smith. 

Attest: Vivian Sheffield. 


Iowa Leads 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19,1950 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Iowa has long been the Nation’s 


. greatest single producer of corn and 
' hogs. 

To these firsts in productivity from the 
rich soil of Iowa, cultivated by the finest 
farmers in the world, there has been 
added in more recent years, the greatest 
single State production of chickens, eggs, 
oats, and popcorn as well as the greatest 
number of pounds of cattle marketed 
and the highest butterfat sales. 

To this imposing list must now be 
added another first—^lowa now leads all 
other States of the Nation in the slaugh¬ 
ter and packing of meat. 

The Iowa Development Commission 
has just issued a bulletin which I believe 
my colleagues will find quite interesting, 
especially those from the State of Illi¬ 
nois, which has long been regarded as 
a great center of the meat-packing in¬ 
dustry. The bulletin follows: 

Iowa Now Leads the Nation in Meat 
Packing Volume 

Iowa is now leading the meat packing field, 
the Iowa Development Commission pointed 
out today 

For the second straight year the volume of 
livestock slaughtered by Iowa packing plants 
IS running larger than in any other State. 

Federal estimates show that during the 
first 10 months of 1960 Iowa packers handled 
11 7 percent (by live weight) of all the cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs processed m 
the Nation. (The estimates do not include 
farm butchering.) 

Last year Iowa packing companies handled 
11.5 percent of the meat processed in the 
Nation. 

With the 1949 and 1950 reports, Iowa has 
stepped ahead of Illinois, which previously 
was the top meat packing State. 

Illinois' meat packing operations have fol¬ 
lowed national trends very closely. When 
the United States volume of livestock 
slaughter dropped 10 percent between 1947 
and 1948, so did Illinois*. It has accounted 
for 10 6 or 10.7 percent of the Nation’s meat 
processing since the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture started to publish 
slaughter figures in 1946. 

Iowa meat packers, although they took a 
bigger drop in the 1947-48 slump, have been 
coming back ever since at an impressive rate. 

In 1949, for instance, Iowa packing plants 
increased their operations by 670,000,000 
pounds, from 3,478,613,000 to 4,148,928,000 
pounds of live weight. Iowa’s share in 
United States livestock slaughter rose from 
9,7 to 11.5 percent, and the Tall Corn State 
nosed Illinois out of the top standing. 

This year Iowa’s meat packers seem to be 
buzzing along at a similar rate. In the first 
10 months of 1950 Iowa packers handled 
more meat than they did in the full year 
1948, and they are 200,000,000 pounds ahead 
of the January-October period in 1949. 

(The totals: 3,482,000,000 pounds in 10 
months, 1950; 3,281,000,000 pounds in 10 
months, 1949.) 

Illinois’ 10-month total is 2,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1949: 3,103,410,000 pounds this 
year; 3,105,393,000 pounds last year. 

Illinois still has the largest beef kill in the 
country, but its margin over Iowa is becom¬ 
ing smaller. In 1948 Illinois packers killed 
662,000,000 more pounds of beef than Iowa 
plants did. Last year Iowa was 840,000,000 
pounds behind, and so far this year Illinois 
plants are only 290,000,000 pounds ahead in 
the beef department. 

Iowa also has been gaining on her eastern 
neighbor in pork packing. In 1948 Iowa 
packers handled 417,000,000 more pounds of 
pork than Illinois plants did. In 1949 the 
Iowa total rose to 790,000,000 pounds more 
than the Illinois volume. So fax this year 


lov/a packing plants are 701,000,000 pounds 
of pork m the lead. 

low'a now ranks first in hog slaughter, 
second in sheep and lamb slaughter, and 
third in cattle slaughter. Minnesota is the 
third ranking hog packing State, and Cali¬ 
fornia IS second m cattle slaughter. In total 
meat packing operations, Minnesota habit¬ 
ually ranks third and California fourth. 

Iowa has 20 federally inspected slaughter 
plants, 6 of them m Sioux City. Illinois has 
28, of which 17 are in Chicago. Minnesota 
has 11 plants operating under Federal inspec¬ 
tion, and California has 58, of which 19 are in 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. H. Trendley Dean, Veteran in United 
States Public Health Service, Keyman 
in Program Raising Standards of Den¬ 
tal Health in America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I call attention of 
the Members of Congress to the remark¬ 
able achievements in the field of dental 
health in America and the world of an 
Illinoisan, a native East St. Louisan, Dr. 
H. Trendley Dean. 

It is only natural that I should join 
my fellow townsmen in the great feeling 
of pride they share in Dr. Dean. His 
work has honored not only himself but 
the community in which he was born. 
Its schools and its citizens. 

No one man has contributed more to 
raising the standards of dental health 
than has Dr. Dean. As the keyman in 
research which has led to the use of the 
fluoride process. Dr. Dean may be re¬ 
sponsible for future generations of 
Americans being free from dental trou¬ 
bles during most of their lifetime. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include herewith a story 
of Dr. Dean’s career which appeared in 
the East St Louis (Ill.) Journal on Sun¬ 
day, December 17, 1950. The article 
follows: 

Former City Resident Is Dental Research 
Leader 

Washington. —If your teeth and your chil¬ 
dren’s teeth last longer, look better, and stay 
healthier you can thank a former East St. 
Louisan and the Federal agency that he di¬ 
rects, the National Institute of Dental Re¬ 
search, located in a suburb of Washington, 
D. C. 

This contributor to the Nation’s health is 
tall, friendly, pipe-smoking Dr. H. Trendley 
Dean, a member of one of the oldest East 
St. Louis families and a veteran of 30 years 
in the United States Public Health service. 

Dr. Dean is the nephew of John M. Trend- 
ley, retired Illinois Central chief clerk who 
lives at 617 North Twenty-second Street He 
is the grandson of the late Capt. Henry 
Trendley and the great-grandson of John 
Trendley, one of the founders of the old 
Wiggins Ferry that operated between East 
St. Louis and St. Louis long before the 
Eads Bridge was built. 

Back in the days when Nineteenth Street 
was the city limits, Dr. Dean was born on 
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the 160-acre Trendley farm which extended 
from Nineteenth to Twenty-foiirth Street 
and from State Street to the L. & N. tracks. 
He was the son of William W. and Mrs. Ros¬ 
alie Trendley Dean. 

SERVED IN TRANCE 

After attending St. Patrick, St. Joseph’s, 
and Park Schools, Dr. Bean entered St. Louis 
Academy and then St. Louis University. He 
was graduated from the dental school m 
1916 and licensed to practice in Illinois and 
Missouri. He entered private practice in 
Wood River but the following year left to 
enter the Army, serving as a dental officer 
from 1917 to 1919 in the United States and* 
m France. 

Dr Dean then returned to Wood River and 
in 1920 was president of the Alton Dental 
Society and commander of the Wood River 
post of the American Legion The following 
year he entered the United States Public 
Health Service and advanced in rank until 
in 1945 he was a dental director, the equiva¬ 
lent of a colonel in the Army. He served at 
various hospitals from New York to Cali¬ 
fornia but since 1931 has been assigned to 
the National Institute of Health at Bethesda, 
Md , near Washington. He has been Director 
of the National Institute of Dental Research 
since 1948 

The former East St. Louisan has written 
chapters in a number of books and also more 
than 50 articles in scientific, public health, 
dental, medical, and engineering journals. 
He also is prominent in professional organ¬ 
isations. He is a fellow of the American As¬ 
sociation for vhe Advancement of Science, 
chairman of the Washington section of the 
American College of Dentists, an associate 
editor of the Journal of American College of 
Dentists, a member of the committee on re¬ 
search and standards of the American Public 
Health Association and for 2 years was sec¬ 
retary of the American Dental Association’s 
committee on dental-health survey. 

Dr Dean also has served as president and 
a trustee of the International Association for 
Dental Research, president of the Associa¬ 
tion of Military Dental Surgeons of the 
United States and as the United States vice 
president of the Federation Dentalre Inter¬ 
nationale. 

GETS GORGAS MEDAL 

During World War II he was assigned as a 
colonel to the European theater, where he 
served with the Office of Military Govern¬ 
ment. He has been a lecturer at both the 
Army and Navy Dental Schools and has re¬ 
ceived a number of awards, including the 
Gorgas Medal and Award of the Association 
of Military Surgeons in 1949, the John M. 
Godell prize, and the Jarvie Fellowship Medal, 
awarded by the Dental Society of the State 
of New York. 

For his services In World War I Dr. Dean 
received the Army commendation ribbon and 
the Victory Medal with one clasp. During 
World War II he earned four ribbons. 

Dr. Dean and his wife, the former Miss 
Ruth Martha McEvoy, will celebrate their 
thirtieth wedding anniversary next Septem¬ 
ber. They have three daughters: Ruth Ce- 
lestine, assistant woman’s club editor of the 
Washington Evening Star; Dorothea Virginia, 
who teaches in the nursery school of Hull 
House, Chicago; and Mary Harriet, who is in 
library technical work in Texas. 

PLAYED BASEBALL 

Once a soccer and baseball player in East 
St, Louis, Dr. Dean now plays tennis and 
rides horseback for recreation. He and Mrs. 
Dean particularly like to ride In the hunt 
country of Fairfax County, south of their 
home in Arlington, Va. Dr. Dean learned to 
ride Army style while assigned to the cavalry 
at Fort Riley, Kans., during World War I. 

A recent Issue of a dental magazine de¬ 
voted an article to Dr. Dean, referring to him 


as a *‘key man occupying a top position in 
this history-makmg program, and helping to 
make some of the history himselfand com¬ 
menting that he is *‘unusually well equipped 
to guide the destiny of the new National In¬ 
stitute of Dental Research.” 

The magazine traces Dr. Dean’s interest 
in public health to his World War I service, 
when he examined and treated thousands of 
American soldiers. 

“Like all born researchers,” the magazine 
stated, “Dean determined to learn all that 
he could about the basic causes of dental 
caries and periodontal disease. He had a pro¬ 
fessional’s regard for treatment and care, but 
he also had a researcher’s vital curiosity 
about the fundamental causative factors 
which produced so much poor dental health. 
And he wanted to play a part m striking at 
dental disease by coming to grips with it at 
its source ” 

Dr. Dean in his first meeting with the 12 
national leaders who constitute the National 
Advisory Dental Research Council remarked: 

“Our research institutions are devoting 
more than 100 times as much money to med¬ 
ical research as to dental research That 
milhon-dollar figure for dental research rep¬ 
resents about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount paid to dentists for remedial serv¬ 
ices. But the one hundred and ten millions 
devoted to medical research represents more 
than 6 percent of the amount paid to physi¬ 
cians for medical services ” 

Dr. Dean now directs expenditures for in¬ 
tramural studies at the National Institute of 
Dental Research amounting to $212,000 a 
year. Research grants to 19 institutions are 
making possible 36 separate projects at a 
cost of about $200,000. 

“All of these activities reflect the most 
comprehensive approach and the first coor¬ 
dinated attack yet made on dental disease,” 
the magazine points out. “This realistic pro¬ 
gram makes it possible to use existing dental 
research facilities, to create needed new fa¬ 
cilities, and to integrate these varied efforts ” 

Dr. Dean in discussing the program of the 
institute he directs said: 

“We are making it possible for the total 
resources of dentistry to be applied to the 
tremendous problems of dental diseases on a 
scale never before possible. This is, in a 
very real sense, dentistry’s own program, 
with dentists participating in policy mak¬ 
ing and in program planning; with dentists 
supervising and directing research projects; 
and with dentists doing actual research proj¬ 
ects themselves. 

“I’m no prophet, but I believe the insti¬ 
tute’s work will help to achieve a balance 
between the prevention phase of dentistry 
and the care and treatment phase, an im¬ 
balance which has too long been the pro¬ 
fession's chief weakness as a medical science. 
Only during the last 10 or 15 years has 
dentistry felt the impact and stimulation 
of basic research. Development of this neg¬ 
lected field—fundamental to a successful 
control program—may, and in all probability 
will, markedly change the practice of den¬ 
tistry a generation hence, and perhaps be¬ 
fore.” 

Dr. Dean’s contributions to dentistry were 
summarize^ as follows In the dental maga¬ 
zine article: 

“Here is an excellent example of a man 
who is not a prisoner of professionalism but, 
through a breadth of vision and sound un¬ 
derstanding, is able to relate the separate 
interests of several groups to the larger in¬ 
terests of the whole community, and to join 
all of these several interests in a demo¬ 
cratic partnership of public and private en¬ 
deavor whose fruitful efforts promise to make 
history for both dentistry and public health 
by raising the standards of dental health in 
America.” 

Quite a career for a boy born on a farm 
at the East St. Louis city limits, isn’t it? 


Let Us Not Forget the Old Folks 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TOBY MORRIS 

OP OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
mind of the Congress so engrossed in our 
pressing national emergency, I trust the 
Members of the House will not overlook 
entirely the issues that are so important 
to many of us with regard to the problems 
of our elder citizens. I speak with par¬ 
ticular reference to the subject of rea¬ 
sonable security for them. 

Perhaps the question of social security 
and pensions has progressed further, 
both m the Congress and throughout the 
Nation during the interim of the Eighty- 
first Congress than it has during any 
similar period of our history. I believe 
this is true, and for this we are truly 
grateful. I believe also that this 
Eighty-first Congress, in addition to giv¬ 
ing more thought and study to this sub¬ 
ject, has also provided more improve¬ 
ments in our legislation to provide se¬ 
curity for our elder citizens than any 
previous Congress since the Social Se¬ 
curity Act was passed way back m 1935. 
For this, too, we are happy and thankful. 

THERE IS MUCH YET TO BE DONE 

In spite of all we have accomplished, 
and regardless of the fact that we have 
given months of time and study to this 
subject during this session, our work m 
this field is far from complete. Instead 
of fully correcting the faults of our sys¬ 
tem, Mr. Speaker, we stand today face to 
face with the same inherent weaknesses 
in our social-security system that existed 
when this session of Congress beg an. We 
started out with high hopes that the job 
this time would be complete. We ex¬ 
pected that Congress would delve into 
this subject with such thoroughness and 
determination as to remake the entire 
system into a system that would fully 
provide adequate, equitable social secu¬ 
rity. The faults of the system, at least 
many cf them, had been long recognized. 
Years of actual experience had developed 
great inequities and discriminations. 
The plain fact that even where the 
best application of the system was 
being made its inadequacy still stood 
out in shocking relief. And, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, that which concerns me most today is, 
these same inequalities and inequities 
still exist. There is no uniformity of 
application. Citizens in one State do not 
receive the same amounts in benefits, 
under public assistance, as citizens of 
another State. In fact, in many States 
there is a wide variation in amounts 
being paid in different parts of the same 
State. The same humiliating property 
qualifications, often referred to as needs 
tests are still Indulged in. In fact, I 
fear that most of the primary objection¬ 
able features that existed in our system 
to provide for our deserving and needy 
elders, at the time this Congress opened, 
are still in the system as we face the days 
leaning to our adjournment. I do not 
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propose to enter into a technical analysis 
or discussion of this subject here. In 
fact, I feel that no useful purpose would 
be served if I should attempt to do so. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I do want the record to 
show that we are not through with this 
subject. That those of us, J<!embers of 
the House of Representatives, who have 
been working in this field through the 
years, are still alive, interested, and 
working. The objectives for which we 
have sought during these years are still 
live issues both in Congress and through¬ 
out the Nation. We are still convinced, 
Mr. Speaker, and let me say more than 
ever convinced: 

First. That this Nation can well affoi'd 
to provide a reasonable pension for every 
citizen old enough to retire. 

Second. It should be a Federal pension 
paid by the National Government direct 
to the citizen, equal in all the States. 

Third. Citizens owning property should 
share in the benefits with those who have 
no property. 

Fourth A reasonable pension would 
not seriously contribute to inflation. 
Persons whose inccmes are as little as 
twenty tu thirty dollars per week do not 
seriously contribute to inflation. 

Fifth. There is great need among our 
deserving elder citizens for adequate leg- 
islatio-i to provide such a pension. 

Sixth. The work of our joint, or bi¬ 
partisan, voluntary committee, working 
for these objectives should be continued 
in the forthcoming Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress. We shall welcome the cooperation 
and assistance of every Member of the 
House, regardless of party and regard¬ 
less of the stand or views that may be 
held on any other subject, to join hands 
with us if you concur in our objectives. 

Permit me also to say for the record, 
Mr. Speaker, that many of us have made 
some very sacred commitments to our 
constituents on this issue. Plow many 
times have many of us promised our peo¬ 
ple we would favor and support legisla¬ 
tion Ox' this nature? Perhaps the recent 
campaign was a new high record when 
it comes to campaign promises for pen¬ 
sions. I believe it was. I believe, too, 
the American people favor a reasonable, 
uniform, and honorable old-age pension 
to take the place of what we call old- 
age assistance. I feel they expect us to 
enact such a pension law. I am sure 
many of us, myself included, have sol¬ 
emnly and sincerely promised to work 
for the enactment of such a pension law. 
I for one, and I am sure there are many 
others, Members of this House, meant 
it when we made those promises. I want 
the record to show before this session 
concludes that I am conscious of my 
commitments, and that I mean to carry 
out to the letter the commitments I have 
made. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the 
volunteer committee that has worked so 
well together during this session will be 
reformed immediately when the new 
Congress convenes, and our studies and 
work will continue to go forward. Mem¬ 
bers will be notified of the first meeting, 
and I trust that everyone who is inter¬ 
ested and who can possibly arrange to do 
fio will unite with us in the very begin¬ 
ning and stay right with us until our 
work is finish. 


I should also at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
extend to every Member of the House 
Tvho worked with us so well in this ses¬ 
sion, my grateful and sincere apprecia¬ 
tion. I know Representative Van Zandt, 
chairman for the minority, joins me in 
sincerely thanking each and every one 
who has worked so untiringly and with 
such full cooperation during the many 
meetings and conferences that we have 
held on this subject during the 2 years 
of this session that is novr coming to a 
close. We acknowledge and thank the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
months of careful study and analysis 
that they have given to this subject. As 
I stated before, Mr. Speaker, the Eighty- 
lirsfc Congress has been outstanding in 
the time, thought, work, and considera¬ 
tion that it has given this subject. I say 
also, that the amounts of the benefits 
that have been provided have also been 
substantial. For all of these things we 
ai’e truly thankful. But in spite of it all, 
Mr. Speaker, certain facts remain. They 
must continue to engage our thoughts 
and attention. The great study, work, 
and attention we have given have 
brought many of us to these very im¬ 
portant conclusions. One is that we do 
have certain inherent weaknesses in our 
system. Two, that these weaknesses 
have not been corrected. They are still 
with us. Three, we should continue our 
work until we do have operating in the 
United States of America the kind of a 
system to provide security for our elder 
citizens that will do the job and do it 
correctly; a system of which all citizens, 
both old and young, can accept as ade¬ 
quate, honorable, and fair. It is to this 
end that our work will be dedicated in 
the future as it has in the past. It is for 
this cause that I call upon every Member 
of the Congress who concurs, to remain 
united in our voluntary committee to 
continue our studies and activities, and 
with continued cooperation I am sure 
victory can be won. 


Serving the Nation Well 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, WINGATE H. LUCAS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, Speaker, as proof 
that we in Texas have a deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the extraordinary services being 
rendered the Nation by our junior Sen¬ 
ator, Lyndon Johnson, I desire to place 
in the Record an editorial from the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram entitled “Serving 
the Nation Well.” 

It has been said that “a prophet is not 
without honor save In his own country 
and in his own house.” I take pride in 
asserting that Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
whose warnings we have heard here on 
the floor since the fall of Germany and 
Japan, is certainly not without honor in 
his own State, for his vision and his 
courage have caused the people of Texas 
to elevate him to the Senate. That he is 


performing such splendid service, while 
not unexpected, is certainly gratifying to 
those of us who have for many years 
observed his zeal and his fortitude. In¬ 
deed, Lyndon Johnson is now receiving 
the laurels he has so richly earned We 
may expect his rev/ards to increase with 
his years of public service. 

The editorial follows: 

Serving the Nation Well 

The urgent appeal made by Senator Lyn¬ 
don Johnson, of Texas, on the floor of the 
Senate last week for more speed and deter¬ 
mination. in the Nation’s learmament pro¬ 
gram IS not to be dismissed as idle political 
talk. The warning words he uttered wars 
neither irresponsible nor uninfoimed. Pur 
Senator Johnson, as chairman of a Senate 
“watchdog” subcommittee on preparedness, 
is peihaps as v/ell informed as any man in 
Washington on the real state of our pre¬ 
paredness—or lack of it. 

A growing sense of crisis is apparent in 
Washington. It is evidenced by President 
Truman’s emergency message to the Nation 
by radio. It is implicit in Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall’s statement that “all-out war 
can be initiated by a single word from the 
other side ” It is reflected m the joint state¬ 
ment of a group of Republican leaders, after 
a White House conference, that “a danger¬ 
ous emergency exists.” 

The increasing sense of emergency may be 
due largely to the gloomy outlook in Korea 
and the growing indication that the delib¬ 
erate aim of the Communists may toe to 
draw us into full-scale war. But the real¬ 
ization that we are ill-prepared for such 
a conflict, if it should come, undoubtedly 
has been heightened toy the revelations of 
Senator Johnson and his able subcommittee 
since the group began its work last July. 

In that time the subcommittee has delved 
into various phases of the defense program 
and the economic activities backing it—such 
things as the supply and development of 
weapons, the stockpiling of critical materials, 
the availability of essential agricultural 
products. Some of the reports it has issued 
on the basis of these investigations have 
been stingingly critical, charging careless¬ 
ness and complacency in such matters as 
the disposal of surplus war plants and the 
stockpiling of materials vital to the prepared¬ 
ness effort. 

It found, for example, that even after the 
Korean outbreak brought an acute scarcity 
of aviation gasoline, one Government-owned 
plant for producing an essential ingredient 
of aviation gasoline was disposed of without 
any provision for its recapture by the Gov¬ 
ernment in the event of need, and another 
was sold to be dismantled and salvaged. In 
the face of prospects for a 3,000,000-man 
armed force, the committee said in another 
report, the Nation has no wool in its stock¬ 
pile, no wool in inventory, and less than 
onougli wool in sight through domestic pro¬ 
duction. 

So far in its reports, the Johnson subcom¬ 
mittee has not hesitated to be blunt or to 
point the Anger of blame. But it has not 
been critical merely for the sake of being 
critical, nor has It been content to denounce 
policies without having something to offer 
in their stead. In some cases, as in its 
recommendation that Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants be reactivated as 
quickly as possible, it already has got results. 

In an article by Henry P. Pringle, Pulitzer 
prize-winning biographer and distinguished 
journalist, in the December issue of Nation’s 
Business, the investigating group is credited 
with being something exceptional among 
congressional committees. It is described as 
following closely the rule laid down for it 
by Chairman Johnson at the beginning— 
to be blunt but not unfair, zealous but nqt 
persecuting, helpful but not uncompromis- 
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ing. Some astonishment is expressed that 
the committee, contrary to practices usual 
among congressional committees, has been as 
willing to hand out praise where it is found 
to he merited as to place blame where it is 
found to he deserved. 

The tone of the article strongly implies the 
belief that the subcommittee is making good 
on its promise of seeking to accelerate, in 
and out of the Government, the slackening 
tempo of the postwar period to the pace real¬ 
istically called for by world events. Such 
an appraisal is strong evidence that Texas' 
junior Senator and his committee colleagues 
are pursuing their task with vigor and im¬ 
partiality, rising above partisanship and 
politics to spur the Nation to gather its 
strength for what could turn into a struggle 
for suivival. 

The Johnson subcommittee has pointed 
out that in some areas of the defense effort 
demobilization still is taking place at a time 
when speedy, aggressive mobilization is the 
imperative need. If the chairman and his 
colleagues of the preparedness group succeed 
in reversing this tide, in speeding and co¬ 
ordinating the mobilization effort, it will 
have rendered a highly patriotic service and 
will have confirmed the judgment of Texas 
people in sending Senator Johnson to the 
Senate 

As Mr. Pringle cogently pointed out, such a 
committee as Senator Johnson’s can save 
money running into the billions by bringing 
about correction of waste and inefficiency. 
But more important, it may be the means 
of stirring the laggard and apathetic into the 
action that may mean the difference between 
weakness and strength and not inconceiv¬ 
ably could mean the difference between vic¬ 
tory and defeat. 


The American Medical Association, Under 
the Whittaker & Baxter Advertising 
Regime, Should Be Investigated for 
Their Pernicious Lobbying Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 19B0 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Lobbying should 
give close attention to the past and pres¬ 
ent political activities of the American 
Medical Association and its subordinate 
groups and subsidiaries throughout the 
Nation. 

A definite pattern was laid down and 
followed in the various States except 
California. I have been informed that 
California was made an exception be¬ 
cause Governor Warren had advocated 
previously a very comprehensive State 
health program, which as far as scope 
and benefits were concerned fairly 
eclipsed the Truman health program, 
and Republicanism operating under the 
medical smoke screen did not want to 
embarrass their former vice presidential 
candidate, and so orders were issued per¬ 
haps for Whittaker & Baxter and the 
American Medical Association to lay off 
of California. It was quite easy for 
Whittaker & Baxter to lay off, as they 
had handled previously a number of 
campaigns for Governor Warren and 


California Repubhcanism, and owed 
their very American Medical Association 
jobs to extreme right-winged Republi¬ 
cans. 

The organized doctors in other States 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line took 
the forefiont instead of the reactionary 
wing of the Republican Party, which 
went underground politically during the 
last campaign. I have good reason to 
believe that the AMA’ers were not inter¬ 
lopers but took over the Republican lead¬ 
ership by prearrangement. The Repub¬ 
lican right-wingers for some time have 
been aware of the fact that they have 
lost caste almost entirely with the peo¬ 
ple generally, and searched about to en¬ 
list the political aid of some widely dis¬ 
tributed group of people which had not 
lost entirely up to then, their influence 
and respectability as far as the majority 
of the voting public was concerned, and 
by a lucky stroke of political fortune hit 
upon the organized medicos. The idea 
first began to take shape when Dr. Fish- 
bein got his walking papers from the 
American Medical Association and the 
childless man and wife combination, 
then composed of Papa Whittaker and 
Mamma Baxter of the Whittaker-Baxter 
Advertising propagandists, took over 
Papa Fishbein’s duties. This organiza¬ 
tion won its spurs in California by con¬ 
ducting a number of lie and smear cam¬ 
paigns for California Republicanism 
which is controlled largely by greedy and 
selfish private utilities, oil, gas, railroad, 
real estate, and other truly Fascist 
groups. As usual bad things come high 
financially and this was no exception to 
the ru"e as far as the services of the 
Whittaker-Baxter combination is con¬ 
cerned as the following figures on file in 
the office of the file clerk of the House of 
Representatives, room 521, of the House 
Office Building discloses: 

On April 2, 1949, this advertising firm 
filed, under Public Law 601, a statement 
in which was recited the financial terms 
of their contract with the National Edu¬ 
cation Campaign of the American Med¬ 
ical Association. Pursuant to these con¬ 
tractual provisions, Whittaker and Bax¬ 
ter were to receive $8,330 per month for a 
period of 2 years, for a total contract 
price of $199,920. The contract further 
provides that “48 percent will constitute 
reimbursement for necessary expenses 
and one-half of the remainder as com¬ 
pensation for activities contemplated.” 

Following this contract, Pappy Whit¬ 
taker and Mammy Baxter got in free¬ 
wheeling gear with their lies and smear 
and although there never was any so¬ 
cialized medicine bill pending in the 
Congress, they wheezed loudly that there 
was such a bill. Although President 
Truman’s health plan was not by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination so¬ 
cialized medicine they croaked franti¬ 
cally that it was just that. Although 
compulsory health insurance no more 
resembled socialized medicine than the 
Whittaker-Baxter advertising programs 
resembles legitimacy and decency in ad¬ 
vertising, they screamed wildly that they 
were synonymous. 

The names of the publications au¬ 
thored by these well-trained lie and 


smear campaigners according to their 
statement submitted to the House of 
Representatives along with their lobby 
report are: 

First. Free America Receives an Ex¬ 
citing Invitation From Doctors. 

Second. It’s Your Crusade, Too. 

Third. Your Cooperation Can Help. 

Fourth. The Boys in Room 1106. 

Fifth. Medical Progress Versus Polit¬ 
ical Medicine. 

Editorially the League Reporter of De¬ 
cember 11, 1950, had this to say edi¬ 
torially about the campaign of the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association: 

The Doctors' Prescription 

The doctors’ lobby, which team-ed with 
real estate brokers, gas company executives, 
and newspaper publishers to smear all lib¬ 
erals m the recent political campaign, re¬ 
ports whopping expenditures for the first 
half of 1950. 

The American Medical Association (AMA) 
has filed with the Clerk of the House a re¬ 
port showing it gave $545,450 to its press 
agents, V^hittaker & Baxter, during the first 
6 months of the year. This included $50,000 
in fees to Clem Whittaker and Leone Baxter. 

When an organization representing such a 
small proportion of the population can spend 
money like that, the need for funds by trade- 
union groups and other progressives is em¬ 
phasized once again. 

Labor’s League is convinced liberal candi¬ 
dates will wm when the people understand 
the issues. But it takes education to show 
them what the issues are. And education 
takes money. 

The AMA understands that. That's why 
it is forcing doctors to cough up $25 a year 
to twist those Issues. 

Members of Congress and the general 
public were privileged to be given a 
“quicky” peek behind the bloated medi¬ 
cal front, when a few days ago the al¬ 
leged coordinating committee, national 
education campaign, and the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation printed and distributed a most 
expensive booklet entitled “Main Street 
Speaks Out for American Medicine and 
for Freedom.” 

The following quotes are taken from 
this pamphlet: 

From page 1, title page: 

For the first time in American history 
businesses, industries, trades, professions, 
and individuals combined to make common 
cause for the freedom of one profession— 
American medicine. In October 1950, more 
than 66,000 persons in all walks of life, 
throughout the Nation, spent $2,000,000 to 
say through radio and the public press: 
“Thumbs down on Government medicine, or 
any other step toward socialization in this 
country.” 

From page 2: 

The doctors’ gigantic advertising campaign, 
during October, reached virtually e^ery 
American who could hear or read—not just 
once, but several times. 


Audwnce reached 

Media: Circulation 

10,800 newspaper and Sun¬ 
day supplements_ 116,630,487 

1,600 radio stations_ 108, 206, 034 

55 national magazines_-i-. 65, 202,080 


The purpose of the project was to demon¬ 
strate publicly that rank-and-file citizens 
stand with medicine In its fight for freedom. 

The cost of the advertising program, total¬ 
ing $1,100,000, was borne by doctors in every 
community in the Nation. 
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From page 3; 

Main Shueet Spends $2,000,000 To Say: “On 

THE ISStTE OF COMPULSORY HEALTH INSUR¬ 
ANCE, *Wb Stand With American Medicine” 

Doctors laelieve that the medical problems 
of a patieiit--~or of a nation—should be solved 
by medical people, not by politicians. They 
know that such problems are much nearer 
solution here In the United States than in 
any country where the government controls 
and directs medical aflfairs. Doctors invited 
other Americans to express their own convic¬ 
tions publicly by way of radio and in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers. Tens 
of thousands accepted the mvitation, Joined 
the huge project and responded with public 
affirmations of their own. 

THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 

Number of individual advertisers taking 
part, 65.246. These firms bought space m 
their own local newspapers or time on radio 
stations to express their conviction that “the 
voluntary way is the American way,” as 
opposed to compulsion. 

Inches of advertising space bought by par¬ 
ticipants, 1,186,694. This is m addition to 
the newspaper advertising space sponsored by 
doctors in their own Nation-wide schedule. 

Total amount expended by participating 
advertisers, $2,019,849- Included in this total 
are expenditures for 35,362 radio spots, direct 
mail, posters, hlUboards, and television pro¬ 
grams, carrying the message for freedom in 
medicine, paid for hy nonmedical businesses, 
industries, and professions. This amount, 
spent hy the public to demonstrate Its con¬ 
fidence m the medical profession and its faith 
in freedom, totaled nearly twice medicine’s 
own advertising expenditure to present the 
basic message. 

Participating m the survey of thousands of 
newspapers, magazines, and radio stations 
were the following agencies, to which the ap¬ 
preciation of the medical profession is ex¬ 
tended: Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc., 
Western Newspaper Union, National Editorial 
Ajssociation, many advertising agencies, whose 
friendly counsel was invaluable, and Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corp. (As this 
report goes to press, 1,240 newspapers re¬ 
main to be checked) 

From page 4; 

HOW AMERICA ANSWERED THE ROLL CALL 

People in every geographical area, every 
economic bracket, every type of work, joined 
tn simultaneously—at their own expense— 
to advertise their views on the issue of com¬ 
pulsion versus the voluntary way. The 
main conclusion that can be drawn from 
such overwhelming response Is that Ameri¬ 
cans are thoroughly aware that the socializa¬ 
tion of one profession means eventual social¬ 
ization of others—and that they don’t want 
any part of the process In America. 

Businessesj profemons, industries, and trades 
which advertised their views 

Number 


Type of husiness; participating 

Automobile dealers—.,- 1,266 

Banks, brokers___ 1,666 

Dairies_ 1,068 

IDress shops- 66 

Drug stores, retail-..-..._ 10,621 

Drug wholesalers and manufac¬ 
turers_____* 27 

Dry goods stores_ 884 

Groceries, meat markets, bakeries. 993 

Hospitals and clinics_ 659 

Hardware stores, lumber yards__ 709 

Insurance, general; agents, brok¬ 
ers — . 4, 765 

Insurance, life; agents, companies. 819 
Insurance, health and accident; 

companies, agents, brokers_— 2,624 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans_ 67 

Other nonprofit medical-hospital 

plans..... 13 

Manufacturers (shoes, woolen, tiles, 
uniforms, etc.) _ 611 
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Number 


Type of business: participating 

Men’s furnishings_- 257 

Moving-picture theaters- 17 

Pharmaceutical associations, State, 

county, local- 44 

Physicians, dentists, nurses_ 6,936 

Restaurants and fountains___ 607 

Public utilities_ 192 

Medical societies. State, county, 

local- 261 

Organizations: Civic, women’s, vet¬ 
erans, service clubs_ 286 

Dental associations; State, coirnty, 

local_ 26 

Not classified: Cleaners, jewelers, 
garages, beauty shops, music 
stores, lawyers, labor groups, 
etc_ 30,383 

Total_ 66.246 

All advertisements. International Busi¬ 


ness Machines cards, figures, and reports 
from which this survey is taken, are in the 
files of International Busmess Machines 
Oorp. and the American Medical Association. 

On pages 6 and 7, the following busi¬ 
nessmen and newspapers were cited as 
having "stood up to be counted”: 

J, D Battle, executive vice president. Na¬ 
tional Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 

Roy’s Body & Fender Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Fred R. Waldron, executive vice president, 
the Morris Plan Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. W. Peake, president, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Chicago, ni. 

David Karelitz, advertising manager, 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., New 
York, N. Y, 

Bob Allen, clothing store. East Street, St. 
Louis, HI. 

Justin Dart, president, Rexall Drug, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

New York Medicine (official publication of 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York). 

C. I. Weaver, chairman, the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co, Columbus, Ohio. 

H. E. Rogler, president. First National 
Bank, Vandalia, Ill, 

H. G. Zelle, president, Missouri Insurance 
Co , St. Louis, Mo. 

Lon C. Hill, president. Central Power & 
Light Co., Corpus Chrasti, Tex. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president. Hardware Mu¬ 
tual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

J. F. Douglas, chairman, finance commit¬ 
tee, Carnation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shipman Surgical Co., 313 University 
St., Seattle, Wash, 

Henry Zentner, president, the Oshkosh 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Isenbart Furniture, Wenatchee, Wash. 

H. P, Hood & Sons, Dairy Products, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

0. J. Roesch, executive secretary, Texas 
Pharmaceutical Association, Austin, Tex, 

Martin’s Garage, Freer, Tex. 

Judd O. Benson, president, National Asso¬ 
ciation Of Life Underwriters, New York. 

Charles W. Bishop, assistant to vice presl-, 
dent, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. Campbell, president, National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark. 

George M. Clark, president, Pioneer Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sioux VaUey Bank, Sioux Palls, S. Dak. 

Louis B. Round, president, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., New Castle, Pa. 

W. P. Anderton, M. D., secretary, the Medi¬ 
cal Society of the State of New York. 

William L. Hutcheson, president United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 

Meyersdale Republican, Meyersdale, Pa. 

Herald, Park Ridge, lU. 

Dr William M. Gambrell, president, State 
Medical Association of Texas. 
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Dr., Prank J. Holroyd, president, West Vir¬ 
ginia State Medical Association. 

Chronicle, St. Clair, Mo. 

Edwin A. Goodwin, publisher, Michigan 
State Digest, Lansing, Mich. 

Glen Jones, publisher. Messenger, Troy, 
Ala. 

Drug Trade News, October 30, 1950. 

The American Press. 

Frank Smith, Associated Medical Care 
Plans. 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance de¬ 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 

Publisher’s Tab, NEA. 

Editorial, Hearst Newspapers. 

Don Eck, general manager, National Edi¬ 
torial Association, Chicago, HI. 

Prank A. Freeman, Publisher’s Auxiliary. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Drury Hinton, president, Woman’p 
Auxihary-Medical Society, Pennsylvania, 

Times, Manchester, Tenn. 

Ed Dannelly, editor, Andalusia Star-News, 
Andalusia, Ala. 

On the back page this item appears: 

Dear fellow doctors and friends of medi¬ 
cine: We take pleasure in transmitting to 
you this brief booklet summarizing the re¬ 
sults of medicine’s national advertising cam¬ 
paign, and reporting that our advertising 
objective has been fulflilled far beyond our 
expectations. 

Today, all the Nation knows that Ameri¬ 
can medicine does not stand alone. Every¬ 
where new allies have taken determined pub¬ 
lic stand beside us. 

We believe this simultaneous action by 
tens of thousands of people In every part 
of the Nation, speaking out in behalf of 
freedom for one profession, is a record of 
great, new significance, not only to medi¬ 
cine, but in the field of advertising and 
public relations, and in public affairs and 
Government as well. 

On behalf of the profession, we should like 
to acknowledge deep gratitude to those le¬ 
gions of Americans who have recognized 
medicine’s campaign as a basic crusade for 
freedom. 

Our great appreciation goes to those who 
by advertising their views to the public 
give tangible evidence of their confidence in 
American medicine and in th'e continuing 
crusade for the voluntary way of life. 

Coordinating Committee, National Ed¬ 
ucation Campaign and the Board of 
Trustees, American Medical Associa¬ 
tion: Elmer L. Henderson, M. D., pres¬ 
ident, American Medical Association, 
Chairman, Coordinating Committee, 
Louisville, Ky.; Louis H. Bauer, M. D., 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, Vice Chair¬ 
man, Coordinating Committee, Hemp¬ 
stead, N. Y; John W. Cline, M. D., 
President Elect, American Medical As¬ 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif.; R. B. 
Robins, M. D., Vice President, Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, Camden, 
Ark.; William Bates. M. D., Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa; F. J. L. Blasingame, M. D., 
Wharton, Tex.; Gunnar Gundersen, 
M. D., La Crosse, Wis.; Edwin S. Ham¬ 
ilton, M. D., Secretary, Board of Trus¬ 
tees, Kankakee, Ill.; Leonard W. Lar¬ 
son, M. D., Bismarck, N. Dak.; Walter 
B. Martin, M. D., Norfolk. Va.; Edward 
J. McCormick, M. D., Toledo, Ohio; 
Thomas P. Murdock, M. D., Meriden, 
Conn.; Dwight H. Murray, M. D., Vice 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Napa, 
OalifGeorge A. Unfug, M. D., Pueblo, 
Colo.; George F. Lull, M. D., General 
Manager, American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, Chicago, HI. 

I contend that the very conspirators 
themselves have exposed their own foul 
conspiracy and may rightly take their 
place with the ravens—the only birds 
who foul their own nests. 
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Tfeey Critically Prattle and Babble While 

Patriots Die and Old Joe et al. Rejoice 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBEASKA 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed difficult for one to believe that 
men who have been privileged to be born, 
live, and be honored signally in this 
great country of ours would become so 
politically benighted that in this hour of 
peril they would insist upon exercising 
to the full their right of freedom of 
speech against our President and the 
members of his Cabinet. I do not advo¬ 
cate that freedom of speech be curtailed 
in any way but I do claim that common 
decency and true Americanism should 
prompt some people to correct their 
talking behavior. 

If there ever was a time when speech 
was silver and silence was golden it is 
now as far as speaking about supposed 
mistakes upon the part of the leadership 
of our country is concerned. 

I have observed men, who should be 
and doubtless are real patriots under 
ordinary circumstances, fairly chortle 
with glee when Secretary of Defense 
Marshall is characterized as a sick old 
man with a memory so bad that he forgot 
where he was the night before Pearl 
Harbor, who assume a puritanical mien 
when someone denounces and questions 
the loyalty and patriotism of Secretary 
of State Acheson; and who seemingly 
look with approval upon those pygmy 
minds who bend every effort to make 
President Truman’s trying task more 
difficult by goading him with telegrams 
and letters and indirectly seeking to take 
over the duties of the office of Chief Exec¬ 
utive and Commander in Chief. 

I sometimes wonder, if when these 
misguided men are concocting their al¬ 
most fiendish doings, they ever stop to 
think that old Joe Stalin and his satel¬ 
lites are also enjoying their doings im¬ 
mensely, I wonder if these people realize 
what an unpatriotic disservice they are 
doing at this time to this Nation and its 
people. 

We are preparing to oppose an enemy 
which is the most sinister ever known to 
civilized man. This is no laughing or 
criticizing matter as far as patriotic 
Americans are concerned. This is a 
serious and somber moment in the lives 
of every American. I cannot understand 
why men to whom have been delegated 
serious duties and responsibilities should 
discharge them in a way and manner in¬ 
jurious and detrimental to the Republic. 

The right of free speech is a great right 
but it is not superior to the privilege of 
being truly American and really pa¬ 
triotic. 

Everyone should respect their su¬ 
periors. People have given to President 
Truman and he in turn has delegated to 
others in Government, great responsi¬ 
bilities and burdensome duties. How 
can this Nation hope to have its juveniles 
respect law, authority, and position when 


such a bad example of disrespect for au¬ 
thority, for the rules of common decency, 
and for the very fate of our country. 

I now wish to call your attention to 
several newpaper articles which I think 
are well worth reading and seriously con¬ 
sidering : 

On December 18, 1950, the following 
editorial appeared in the CIO News: 

Let’s Cut It Out 

We Had hoped that the brickbat-throwing 
season in Washington would come to an end 
as the international situation became more 
serious—but we hoped m vain. 

We had hoped, too, that the mud slinging 
which accompanied this year’s political cam¬ 
paign would end with the election—but it 
didn’t 

Those who began yeUing “Get Dean Ache- 
son” in an effort to influence the election 
outcome are still at it—and in some respects 
the situation is now worse than it was a few 
months ago 

The latest Judo twist goes this way: 

“It makes no difference whether Secretary 
of State Acheson is innocent or guilty of the 
charges made against him; he should be 
fired because he no longer has the confidence 
of the American people.” 

Those who peddle this phony line act as 
if Acheson, instead of Joe Stalin, provided 
our No. 1 problem. 

They act as if the battle against the State 
Department is as important as the battle 
against the Reds in Korea. 

It’s disgraceful—and it ought to stop. 

It ought to stop because it’s wrong, be¬ 
cause there is no Justification for the “get 
Acheson” drive and because our internal 
squabbling is demoralizing to our own Gov¬ 
ernment and to our allies 

And, furthermore, there’s no indication 
that a new Secretary of State—if one were 
selected—^would get any better treatment 
than that accorded Acheson. 

ANNA ROSEN*BERG ALSO IS VICTIM 

Latest victim of the brickbat throwing— 
other than Acheson—is Mrs. Anna Rosen¬ 
berg, selected a few weeks ago as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, who was accused of 
having attended Communist meetings at 
some time in the distant past. 

The Senate Armed Service Committee has 
some very important work dealing with the 
Nation’s security which should be handled, 
but it spent much of last week looking into 
the accusations against Mrs. Rosenberg. 

The evidence against her—if indeed it was 
evidence—^was provided by a fellow who says 
he was an ex-Communist, He said he had 
seen Mrs. Rosenberg at the meetings. 

She flatly denied the charge. Senators 
examining FBI records said they contained 
nothing to back up the accusation. And the 
committee cleared her by unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has a long and good record 
of public service. There is nothing in it to 
indicate that she is one of those subversive 
elements about which some of our lawmakers 
love to rave and rant. 

Maybe those responsible for the charge 
against Mrs. Rosenberg were actually out to 
get her—but there’s a growing suspicion in 
many quarters that Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, who wanted her as an assistant, is 
the real target. 

One of the objectives of the Reds right 
now is to disrupt the operations of our war- 
defense set-up. They must be getting a kick 
out of seeing somebody else do the job for 
them. 

THE JUDO VOICE CARRIES POISON, FEAR 

A great exponent of judoism on the 
newspaper fraternity says President 
Truman should he removed from office 
unless the administration sanctions use 
of Chinese Nationalist troops in Korea. 
The United Nations alone has that right. 
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did so, it would be unauthorized aggres¬ 
sion. 

In the light of the statement, it is in¬ 
teresting to read the following article in 
the Catholic Commonweal, a widely read 
Catholic weekly, by Associate Editor 
Francis Downing: 

The voice of Judo is abroad in the land; 
It is now, as it was in the beginning, a 
poisoned and fearful thing. It went on for¬ 
ever making unproved charges, forever irre¬ 
sponsible, forever merely free of libel; it 
went on exploiting the insecure, the anxious, 
the confused, and the afraid. 

It went on attacking Alger Hiss, assaulting 
Mr, Acheson, attacking perverts, attacking 
unnamed Communists, attacking Yalta, 
praising MacArthur as if he were God and 
Judo had invented him; it went on, the 
voice, and it harassed the discontent, and it 
assigned guilt, and it called names, and it 
laid the blame; and it talked to the emo¬ 
tions, and it was like balm and it assuaged. 
In every case where it made foreign policy 
an issue it won. 

It told no truth, and held no answers, but 
won. It IS like the taste of pennies in the 
mouth; it fills me with fear. 

We have known demagogues in our politi¬ 
cal history, hut this is a special kind—an 
evil kind, a deliberate kind; it adds false¬ 
ness to the already false. 

It represents the other side of the election 
coin. It is the spurious and the counterfeit. 

It would be legal tender nowhere in any 
world where reason was and where intelli¬ 
gence was operative. Yet men took it as 
though It were legal tender and had value 
and was clean and bright and new and had 
been minted honestly. 


It Is a Tribute to the Ingenuity and Cour¬ 
age of Our Airmen That More Than 
15,000 United Nations Casualties Have 
Been Flown to Safety From the Battle¬ 
fields of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

* IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, outside 
of the Berlin airlift, an operation car¬ 
ried on for more than a year, and which 
affected the lives of several million per¬ 
sons, history has seen no air operation 
comparable to the evacuation of our cas¬ 
ualties out of the Korean battlefields. 

It is because of the heroism and cour¬ 
age displayed by our airmen that I sub¬ 
mit to the consideration of the member¬ 
ship of this House, the following editorial 
from the Evening Star. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Air Rescues in Korea 

It is a tribute to the ingenuity and courage 
of our airmen that more than 16,000 United 
Nations' casualties have been flown to safety 
from the battlefields of Korea. Several types 
of planes—particularly the helicopter—^have 
been engaged in the operation. Exposed 
most of the time to enemy fire, and in many 
cases landing in areas entirely surrounded 
by Chinese Communists, they have carried 
out their missions of mercy in a way that 
lends a kind of new, humanizing dimension 
to the grim art of warfare. In effect, through 
their continuing rescues of the ill, the frost- 

finH +ThA TxrmT-nripd fTne^xr bavA sav^ril 
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roughly the equivalent of a division of troops. 
But more than that, wholly apart from the 
military significance involved, these ma¬ 
chines and their daring crews have come as 
ministering angels to brave young men who 
otherwise, being trapped and unable to fend 
for themselves, might have died in great suf¬ 
fering or been sent off to await some darlc 
fate in faraway prison camps. That they have 
been brought to safety is one of the very 
few heart-warming aspects of the bleak Ko¬ 
rean story. All hands responsible for it de¬ 
serve the highest commendation. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the recent excess-profits kill was on the 
floor, we had no opportunity to make any 
amendments nor will we have when the 
conference report is returned. 

We know that the tax problem is just 
starting and that, immediately after the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes, the 
Ways and Means Committee will start 
to survey the whole problem of taxes. I 
am submitting for their perusal and con¬ 
sideration a plan suggested by Prof. 
Charles H. Porter, formerly of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
presents some ideas worthy of considera¬ 
tion, and I am asking that they be in¬ 
serted in the Record so that all those 
interested may have a chance to study 
them: 

Excess-Profits Tax 
(By Ciiarles H. Porter) 

Excess profits are the extra profits made by 
a company as a result of war mobilization 
over and above the profits that company 
would have made in a world at peace. 

There is no perfect formula for determin¬ 
ing excess profits. 

We must strive to devise a formula which 
will not confuse profits due to superior elfl- 
ciency or due to added Investment with 
profits due to war. 

Since the end of World War II, corpora¬ 
tions have spent hundreds of millions in ex¬ 
panding and modernizing plant. Much of 
this plan has been completed so recently 
that it has been producing for only a frac¬ 
tion of the postwar years, and some of it is 
not even now in production. These millions 
of dollars of added investment would be earn¬ 
ing profits in 1951 even if there were no war 
or mobilization for war. In many cases the 
actual pretax profits of the expanding com¬ 
panies, though greater than in the base 
period, will be smaller than they would have 
been if there were no war. The normal rate 
of return on added investment differs be¬ 
tween industries. The determination of an 
invested capital base and the adjustment of 
it for change, involving the effective date of 
change as well as the amount of change, are 
difficult. 

The old excess-profits tax resulted in many 
claims for adjustments and refunds. Some 
of these were not settled for several years, 
and there may be some which are not yet 
settled. How many of these settlements 
were inequitable in a matter of opinion. 
There is no question but that the settlement 
negotiations consumed an enormous amount 
of time and energy on the part both of em¬ 
ployees of the Department of Internal Rev¬ 


enue and of the executives of the corpora¬ 
tions involved. 

We need, therefore, an excess-profits 
formula which is based on the relation be¬ 
tween the 1951 profits of each company and 
the profits of that same company in the 
base period and which makes proper allow¬ 
ance for the expansion of the company but 
does not require a determination of the 
dollars of invested capital. 

The following formula is suggested for 
consideration. It is far from perfect. There 
are valid objections to it The question is 
whether the imperfections in it are less im¬ 
portant than the imperfections in the old 
excess-profits tax or in other suggested 
formula 

(A) Determine the total pretax net income 
for the entire base period, subtract all inter¬ 
est and dividends received or included in net 
income, add all interest paid or accrued, add 
the total of individual salary payments in 
excess of $3,000 per annum; i e , the differ¬ 
ence between total payroll and social-secu¬ 
rity payroll. 

(B) Determine the total social-security 
payroll for the entire base period; i. e , the 
total payroll less individual salaries in excess 
of $3,000 per annum. 

The ratio of the first amount <A) to the 
second amount (B) is the normal peacetime 
profit ratio for that company. Apply that 
ratio to the wartime social-security payroll 
to determine the dollars of normal pretax 
profit of that company for the war year. 
Actual profits—adjusted by interest, divi¬ 
dends, etc., as for the base period—in excess 
of this amount are excess profits 

(Note. —The increase in the social-security 
maximum salary from $3,000 to $3,600 re¬ 
quires an adjustment. Which figure is used 
is comparatively unimportant so long as the 
same limit is used for both periods It may 
be easier to adjust the 1951 figure to $3,000, 
the need being known at the time, rather 
than to correct the figures of all base years.) 

Some alternative method should be au¬ 
thorized for companies having losses or sub¬ 
normal profits in the base period, e. g, Wal¬ 
tham Watch. 

Even though the suggested formula should 
prove after study to be satisfactory for man¬ 
ufacturing companies or department stores, 
it would still be necessary to devise an alter¬ 
native formula for banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, and other financial institutions and 
for personal service companies. 

The underlying assumption is that for any 
one company the number of employees and 
payroll will increase in proportion to increase 
in capital invested in plant and that the 
volume of business and of profits will vary 
with the number of employees. There will, 
of course, be a substantial difference between 
good and bad years, but, whatever formula is 
used, we have to use the average of a base 
period as a yardstick. For any one company, 
is not the ratio of profits to payroll more 
nearly constant than any other easily deter¬ 
mined ratio? 

Among the apparent advantages are; 

1. The excess profits of any company are 
determined by a comparison with the prewar 
profits of that same company. 

2. Because both Interest expense and in- 
terest income are excluded, no adjustment 
need be made because of substitution of 
stock for bonds or other changes In sources 
of capital. 

3. Because the date when additional cap¬ 
ital invested in plant begins to earn a re¬ 
turn coincides with the date when addi¬ 
tional employees are needed to operate such 
plant, these profits will not be confused with 
additional profits earned on old plant because 
of the war. 

4. Since the purchasing power of payroll 
dollars, inventory dollars, and dollars In¬ 
vested in receivables are at all times on 
the same level, increased payroll for the 
same number of employees will parallel the 
needed increase in capital invested in in¬ 
ventories, etc. 


5. The use of social-security payroll rather 
than gross payroll will deter a company from 
increasing the salaries of executives on the 
theory that the Government will pay 85 
percent (?) of the increase. 

The ups and downs of the social-security 
payroll more nearly parallel the ups and 
downs in business activity and profits than 
do the ups and downs of the total payroll, 
because many executives receive the same 
salary m good times and bad. 

6. It avoids the assumption that the nor¬ 
mal rate of return on additional invested 
capital IS the same for all industries This, 
of course, vai'ies with the risk factor and 
whether the industry is stable or highly 
cyclical in character. 

7. The use only of amounts already defi¬ 
nitely a matter of record will greatly sim¬ 
plify the determination of excess profits both 
for the corporation and for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

8. In the old excess-profits tax the effort 
to give some protection to companies ex¬ 
panding normally allowed an invested cap¬ 
ital base which actually gave a “free ride” 
to companies which were slipping, which 
had large unused capacity, and whose in¬ 
creased profits were due entirely to the war. 
Since the profits-to-payroll ratio adequately 
protects companies expanding normally, the 
alternative tax based on invested capital can 
fairly be made stiffer than before and would 
recapture true excess profits. 

Among the disadvantages are: 

1. Companies would be penalized which 
have greatly increased the degree of mech¬ 
anization in their operations, thereby in¬ 
creasing their invested capital while reduc¬ 
ing their payroll; e. g., some coal companies. 
Such companies could use the alternative 
method available to companies with sub¬ 
normal prewar profits. 

2. Companies manufacturing new products 
for the Army might require a greater than 
normal percentage of high-salaried engi¬ 
neers and other experts. Their salaries in 
excess of $3,000 would be included m excess 
profits. 

3. Companies with unused capacity in base 
period would get a “free ride.” Outside of 
the aircraft industry, such industries are 
rare. If these or others work on military 
orders, their prices and profits are subject to 
renegotiation. Whether the Government re¬ 
covers excess cost to it through excess-profits 
tax or through renegotiation is immaterial. 

4. An increase in rates of pay on cost-plus 
contracts would increase the proportion of 
total profit not defined as excess profit. Since 
it is almost impossible to reduce rates of pay 
once granted, a company doing this would 
know that it would lose in the long run, and 
if it had other contracts not on a cost-plus 
basis, it would lose immediately. 

Interest and dividends received are prop¬ 
erly excluded from excess profits. (Except 
for financial Institutions to which this sug¬ 
gested formula is not applicable.) Interest is 
usually that received on Government bonds 
and in any case is such a small percentage of 
the capital Invested in interest-bearing bonds 
or notes that it cannot be considered exces¬ 
sive. Dividends received are paid from the 
residual income of other corporations which 
have already paid a tax on excess profits, if 
any, and have paid all other taxes. The 
transfer of these already taxed profits as 
dividends to a second corporation does not 
make them profits due to the war and there¬ 
fore excessive. 

The profit-to-payroll ratio is preferable to 
a proflt-to-sales ratio because a company op¬ 
erating at capacity can greatly increase its 
sales volume by subcontracting. Increased 
profits to the prime contractor resulting from 
wartime subcontracting are certainly due to 
the war and should not be exempted from an 
exces-profit tax. 

Even if the apparent advantages of the 
proposed formula outweigh the apparent dis¬ 
advantages, the next step is to compute for 
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several typical companies the ""normal profit 
ratio’* for the probable base years and ap¬ 
ply It to the estimated payroll of 1951. Will 
this figure compared with the estimated pre¬ 
tax profit for 1961 result in an excess-profits 
tax, and if so, should it or should it not? 


Woman Gets First-Hand Data on 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OT 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decerriber 19, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an article regarding socialized 
medicine by Jessie Pant Evans, able 
Washington Star staff member. This 
article, based on an interview with Dr. 
Elizabeth Webb Wilson, noted woman 
actuary and author, is, in my opinion, 
must reading for Members of Congress. 
It follows: 

[Prom the Washington Star of December 3, 
1950] 

Woman Gets First-Haito Data on Medicine 
IN England 

(By Jessie Fant Evans) 

Challenging statements in regard to the 
British socialized medicine program are 
made by Dr. Elizabeth Webb Wilson, inter¬ 
nationally known woman actuary and au¬ 
thor of a recent book on compulsory health 
insurance. Dr. Wilson, a former resident of 
this city, is here for a aeries of economic 
conferences. She holds a doctor of philos¬ 
ophy from Radcliffe College, wears a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and won her bachelor of arts and 
master of arts degrees at George Washington 
University, as well as the GWU alumni 
achievement award. 

She says: ‘"The British compulsory, social¬ 
ized medicine program is costing 3 times 
what the government anticipated it would. 
Both doctors and patients are at the mercy 
of regulation by bureaucrats. For instance, 
a physician in Great Britain cannot now 
move his office into the next block, take on 
an assistant, or go on an extended vacation 
unless his petition to do so is approved by 
the local council, representing the Ministry 
of Health.*’ 

She also quotes Lord Border, the King’s 
physician, as saying, “The progress of British 
medicine has been set back 100 years by the 
National Health Service.” 

MADS second StmVET 

I>r. Wilson attended the centenary of the 
British Institute of Actuaries in London in 
19^ and was the only woman granted the 
privilege of speaking before it. She subse¬ 
quently made an intensive 3-month study of 
the soclallzed-mediclne program. She re¬ 
cently returned from another 3 months* fol¬ 
low-up survey of how it Is working. 

“I have never been so intensively occupied 
in my life,” Dr. WUson told me. “I visited 
high and low in my efforts to get accurate 
answers to four questions: 1, What is hap¬ 
pening to the economy of the coxmtry be¬ 
cause of the service? 2, How are the in¬ 
evitable controls acting on the liberties of 
physicians and patients? 8. How is it af¬ 
fecting the quality of medical care? 4. What 
do people think of it?” 

With regard to the first two questions, she 
stated; “Britain Is spending between 4 and 
6 percent of her national income for the serv¬ 


ice. This is more than 10 percent of the 
taxes she collects. Workers pay only a small 
part through payroll deductions. The rest 
comes from income- and sales-tax collec¬ 
tions.” She quoted Sir Hubert Henderson, 
British economist, to the effect that "ex¬ 
penditures for the national health service 
are peculiarly mflationary.” 

COST EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 

According to Dr. Wilson, before the service 
started its advocates expected it would cost 
about £152,000,000. In its thlid year £464,- 
000,000 have been appropriated and pos¬ 
sibly the estimate may be exceeded. She 
pointed out that this is not a complete ac- 
countmg, since there has been no hospital 
expansion, although there are 90,000 m Lon¬ 
don waiting hospitalization She also claims 
there are no new nurses’ homes, although 
there are 40,000 nurses needed, many of 
whom could be secured if housing were avail¬ 
able. 

“Inevitably, when the bill Is presented, It 
will be higher than the £500,000,000 set as 
the danger line by Dr. Ff. Rogers, British 
medical economist,** she stated. 

“Naturally,” Dr. Wilson continued, “the 
pressure from the exchequer for economy is 
resulting in more and more controls. Already 
doctors, dentists, and pharmacists are regi¬ 
mented by the fact that Mmister of Health 
Bevan is to all intents and purposes the 
only employer of their professional skill. As 
such he has cut renumeration of the dentists 
and pharmacists to less than was promised 
before the service began. The general prac¬ 
titioners, too, are contending Mr, Bevan has 
never paid them their due. The result is 
that both English family doctors and Scot¬ 
tish pharmacists are threatening to leave the 
service.** 

She called attention to the threat last 
October of the British Medical Association 
to pull 19,000 doctors out of the Labor Gov¬ 
ernment’s free medical treatment program 
unless their pay raise is significant. 

With the Ministry of Health owning 96 
percent of the hospitals, specialists are 
chained to their posts as definitely as if 
shackles were visible, she quoted from the 
Martin report. 

“baOCBBi' STORE” MEDICINE 

In answer to question 3 her examples are 
the hurried prescription as a pallative in¬ 
stead of a cure, the cursory examinations, 
the patients* demands for specific drugs— 
“grocery store** medicine, the doctors call it. 

In conclusion she summed up her reply 
to her fourth question to this effect: "I inter¬ 
viewed 300 people whose opinions I did not 
know In advance. A majority were from 
the lower Income groups. Much to my sur¬ 
prise I found that three out of four did not 
like the service. They criticized the quality 
of care and resented its cost to their govern¬ 
ment and thus to them in taxes.” 

In pursuit of information she visited a fac¬ 
tory in Birmingham which turns out small 
household appUances. Here she talked with 
each worker. “Then,** she said, “I sat In a 
doctor’s surgery, or office, as we would call It, 
situated In a factory district. He saw 90 
patients in 3 hours, some of whom had to 
wait more than 2 hours for about 2 minutes 
of his time. I talked to hairdressers, station 
porters, waitresses, people, in queques before 
restaurants and In crowds awaiting a glimpse 
of “Winnie” (Winston Churchill), and the 
news of Princess Anne’s birth.” 

Dr. Wilson was a guest at the Queen’s 
garden party. She had tea and dinner with 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee and their 
family at Checquers, and she was the first 
woman to have luncheon in the offices of 
the Friends* Provident and Century Insur¬ 
ance Co., of which J. Douglas Pringle, one 
of Britain's prominent industrialists is presi¬ 
dent. Lady Frank’s father, Mr. Tanner, is 
chairman of the board. She sat between 
these two distinguished gentlemen. 


Hire the Handicapped—It’s Good 
Business 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OP RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert the article which won 
second prize xn the national contest of 
the President’s program on Employ-the- 
Handicapped Week. This was written 
by Miss Anne Manning, a student at 
St Xavier’s Academy in Providence, R. I, 
The prize-winning article follows: 

Hire the Handicapped—^It’s Good Business 
(By Anne Manning) 

Seating himself behmd his huge mahog¬ 
any desk, Mr Stapleton spoke to his asso¬ 
ciate 

“You know, I have been contemplating 
hiring several new workers m the plant, and 
it came to my mind that lately there has 
been considerable mention of hiring handi¬ 
capped persons in industry. Just why is 
such stress being placed on vocational reha¬ 
bilitation today’” 

“Well,” responded his colleague, “it seems 
since Pearl Harbor five American civilians 
have become disabled for every disabled 
American soldier. At least 1,600,000 men 
and v7omen in the civilian population have 
some disability which constitutes a barrier 
to their fullest mental, phsrsical, social, vo¬ 
cational, and economic usefulness. And 
their number increases by 200,000 a year 
through accidents and illness or from con¬ 
genital causes. These Americans have as 
much right to be independent and self- 
supporting to their fullest capablUtles as 
they have to freedom of speech and wor¬ 
ship. The only way Is found through the 
vocational rehabilitation programs operated 
by the States with the assistance of the 
Federal Government which urge business¬ 
men and employees like yourself to provide 
an opportunity for these disabled persons 
to advance ” 

“Yes; I see that, but what about efficiency? 
A plant like this could not run without it. 
Certainly one who Is handicapped cannot he 
as efficient as an able-bodied person.” 

Stapleton’s voice betrayed his doubts. 

“Services such as counseling, training, ntid : 
retraining, and physical restoration to re¬ 
move or reduce the handicap are offered the 
disabled person. He is trained usually in 
one field at which he may be particularly 
adept. Studies have shown that handi¬ 
capped persons prove to be Just as efficient 
or even more efficient than the nondisabled.’* 

“Is there not more convincing proof of 
their efficiency? Do many large concerns 
hire physically handicapped persons?” Busi¬ 
nessmen are fond of statistics. 

“Why. surely. Several nationally known 
companies hire many disabled persons and 
testify favorably as to the quality and quan¬ 
tity of their work. Some employers, such 
as George Barr Ss Oo., recruit their employees 
almost wholly from the disabled group. Of 
the X42 employees In this firm, 127 are deaf, 
blind, orthopedically disabled, epileptic, cere¬ 
bral palsied, arthritic, or mentally de^ficlent. 
Ninety-five percent of the Mlimeapolls Arti¬ 
ficial Limbs Oo. are orthopedlcalj.y disabled. 
The Ford Motor Co. has made it a practice 
to employ handicapped workers In its plants 
In proportion to their number in the popula¬ 
tion within the area surrounding the plant. 
As of October 1944, this company employed 
11,800 handicapped woi^kers.” 
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‘"Yoia mentioned quality and quantity of 
work. Just what indication do these com¬ 
panies have of their satisfaction?” Staple- 
ton settled back m his chair. 

“Although few studies have actually meas¬ 
ured relative efficiency of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped workers, there are innu¬ 
merable testimonials to the efficiency of the 
handicapped as compared to that of the able- 
bodied. In fact, companies such as Cater¬ 
pillar Tractor, Walter Kidde & Co., Consoli¬ 
dated Vultee, the Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., and others, indicate that the 
production rate of the handicapped is as good 
or better than that of the able-bodied. Also, 
two companies, the Barr Co. and Minneapolis 
Artificial Limb Co., whose employment pol¬ 
icies are to hire a large proportion of physi¬ 
cally disabled, state that handicapped peo¬ 
ple are eager workers, capable of maintaining 
their efforts when the lob fits them, over as 
long or longer periods of time.” 

“Yes; but that brings us to absenteeism. 
Is it not possible that a handicapped person 
is more apt to miss more working hours than 
the able-bodied worker. 

“During the war, stress was laid on the 
absentee record of the employees because of 
the necessity of maximum production and 
absenteeism records are still one of the most 
important components of successful man¬ 
agement. Four of the companies I pre¬ 
viously mentioned all reported that the 
handicapped had fewer absences than other 
workers. However, the largest number of 
studies showed no appreciable difference be¬ 
tween absenteeism of handicapped and non¬ 
handicapped workers. In the study made by 
Cincinnati Occupational Research Associa¬ 
tion, handicapped workers were reported los¬ 
ing around six man-hours per month which 
did not vary significantly from the five to 
eight man-hours lost per month for all causes 
by Industrial employees reported to the War 
Manpower Commission for the period June 
194S-April 1944. 

“Similarly, the survey made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics showed 93 percent of the 
employers believed handicapped had equal 
or better absenteeism records while of the 97 
employers reporting to the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, 95 percent believed 
the handicapped had equal or better than 
average absenteeism records.” 

‘T imagine there is more danger of acci¬ 
dents where a disabled person is concerned. 
'■‘Oan they be insured?” 

“One of the biggest hurdles for the 
handicapped is the belief held by many em¬ 
ployers who have not yet given them a trial, 
that they are more prone to accidents. In a 
study made by the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, 98 percent of the employers said 
the handicapped had either the same or 
lower accident rate than the able-bodied. 
Another questionnaire revealed that 96 per¬ 
cent of the handicapped lost no time due to 
accidents. The most convincing arguments 
for employers as to the low-accident rate 
of the physically handicapped comes from 
the organiziation that has to pay for the 
accidents. 

“The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives in February 1944, stated that it is 
the policy and practice of member companies 
of this association not to advise employers 
against employment of disabled persons. 
The initial rate for workmen’s compensation 
insurance 1« governed by the industrial clas¬ 
sification involved. The physical defects of 
such workers are not considered in the for¬ 
mulas for determining that rate and no high¬ 
er rate Is charged because of employment of 
physically disabled persons. Nor Is such em¬ 
ployment prohibited in any way by the terms 
of workmen's compensation insurance poli¬ 
cies. Docs that answer your question on 
insurance? 

“Yes; completely. But, finally, does the 
physically handicapped employee require any 
special considerations? Just how should the 
employer treat him? 


“The belief that the handicapped require 
special considerations or modifications of the 
job to suit their needs, all of which entail 
additional cost, is frequently an obstacle to 
their employment. Evidence indicated that 
such special considerations are necessary. 
Two Minneapolis studies stated that 9S per¬ 
cent of the handicapped do not expect favors. 
The same studies showed it was unnecessary 
to modify the job in any way for 85 to 90 
percent of the handicapped workers. 

“Employers should follow the Golden Rule 
in dealing with the handicapped. Do for 
these workers as he would have others do 
fo- him if he were physically impaired He 
should acquaint him with his new surround¬ 
ings and the company’s history, rules, and 
policies, introduce him to his fellow workers. 
A few minutes of warm conversation will 
weld a friendship and secure a good, reliable 
worker. 

“Another thing I haven't mentioned is 
that the handicapped who are jobless are 
supported by Government funds. After re¬ 
habilitation, tax consumers become taxpay¬ 
ers bringing successful economic results. 
You will see the importance of vocational 
rehabilitation, why such stress is laid on it, 
why It is good business if you keep in mind 
three things First, our disabled civilians 
generally are capable of becoming self- 
sustaining and contributing citizens of their 
communities; secondly, our handicapped 
workers, once they have received the essen¬ 
tial services of vocational rehabilitations, 
make safe, steady, and productive em¬ 
ployees; and third, the investment of public 
funds in the rehabilitation of our disabled 
civilians produces social and economic re¬ 
turns of great value. 

“Well, you have sold me on the Idea No 
one could ask for better reasons for employ¬ 
ing the physically disabled Now I know 
that hiring the handicapped is good 
business.” 
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Natkn Is Ar^iiised 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOtlSE OP REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Friday, December 15,1950 

Mr. POUiiSON. Mr. Spealcer, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing a telegram which I just received from 
one of the outstanding Democrats of 
southern California: 

Los Angeles, Calif,, December 15, 1950, 
Hon Norris a. Povlson, 

Home of ReprescTitaiives: 

Governor Dewey’s clarion call last nig^t 
sounds the keynote of an awakened America. 
We have been frustrated with attract 
ism. Petty politics and appeasements in-« 
trude while large issues encroach relenttossly. 
Further procrastination is madness. Since 
Korea the people have been “waiting for defi¬ 


nite realistic leadership. Chanty begins at 
home. In the words of Emerson “of what 
avail is the plough or sail or land or light if 
freedom fail.” The above telegram was today 
sent to the following: Gov. Thomas Dewey, 
Gov. Earl Warren, Senator Richard Nixon, 
and Senator Robert A. Taft Also to Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Washington, D. C. 

G, E. Arbogast, 

Chatrman of the Board, 

Newhery Electric Corp. 


What the United States Must Do To 
Be Prepared—All-Out Action Recom¬ 
mended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K.JAVITS 

OF NEW yorb: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» December 18,1950 

Mr. JAVrrs. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended an interesting: letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
on this subject, the author of which is 
my brother, Benjamin A. Javits, whose 
recent book. Peace by Investment— 
Punk & Wagnalls, 1950—further expands 
the concepts set forth in this letter: 

New York, N. Y., December 6, 1950, 

Dear Sir; Total war hangs over us. Al¬ 
though the American people are walking 
around with a collective bole in their stom¬ 
achs—that hollow feeling that comes with 
impending doom—our finest hours are still 
ahead of us. The democratic process makes 
us appear to hang back, but our people have 
never flinched and are not afraid now. 

We have one enemy—the Kremlin. 

X believe the initiative is still with the 
United States, but we have only weeks, not 
months, and certainly not years. 

This war has been going on for 36 years 
since 1914 with fascism, nazism, and now 
communism. 

Ours is a social and competitive capital¬ 
ism; the capitalism of Prance, England, etc.* 
is monopoly capitalism. J^me countries 
have a combination of socialism and mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism. 

We must do within 12 months to 2 years 
at the most what it would ordinarily take 10 
years to do. Russian bombs may fall bore 
in 1961. 

In this crisis we have failed diplomati¬ 
cally and politically. Only industrially do 
we excel and since our kind of Industry is 
the real base of military succass we can win 
ultimatjly in a test of arms. Leon Keyser- 
ling, your own editorial policy, the Maga¬ 
zine of Business, and others, have pointed 
out that there is only one primary approach 
for us and that is to out-produce the rest of 
itie world. It is, therefore, essential that 
among other things we dedicate at once to 
doubling production of this country so that 
we do not have to have a military dictator¬ 
ship even temporarily. We shall be able to 
supply some of our civilian needs and, 
therefore, save many of our liberties. 

The rulers of Red Russia have no other 
business but war. Russia has been prepar¬ 
ing for 26 years for an all-out war of de¬ 
struction. They actually started war against 
ue In 1947 by way of Greece. They gave us 
definite notice during the last war of their 
Intentions; they insisted on getting every¬ 
thing, knowing everything they could pos¬ 
sibly get from us about our industrial proc¬ 
esses, etc., and not giving us the slightert 
bit of infoonation from behind th^ 
borders. 
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We must get ready industrially for an all- 
out war, and beyond that we must be ready 
to meet the needs of the people around the 
world with our productive power so that the 
disinherited of the earth may have a chance 
to live—the Russian system only oifers them 
a chance to die. The world wants hope above 
food We can win by giving hope 

We are not helpless even now. We have 
10,000,000 trained veterans here. These can 
become the hard core here of any army we 
need to consolidate the foreign victory over 
communism in company with those who 
have more at stake than we have—^the Brit¬ 
ish, the French, and all the other peoples 
of the world 

I therefore suggest the following plan of 
action * 

1 Declare the United States in a state 
of siege 

2 Mobilize and make subject to draft all 
men and women from 16 to 60. 

3, Raise the workweek to 48 hours mini¬ 
mum. 

4. Cut all union or featherbedding rules 
and red tape in order that production go 
full speed ahead. 

5 Set a target: To double the productivity 
of the American production machine for 
necessary goods by building new plants, im¬ 
proving old or going all out on efficiency. 

6 Eliminate all luxury operations whether 
in goods, services, education, and so forth. 

7. For the period of the emergency, tax all 
profits above a reasonable return on capital 
and provision for obsolescence, depreciation, 
depletion, research, or other essentials. 

8. Set price and wage controls. Allocate 
materials and manpower. Bring in addi¬ 
tional manpower from Britain, Italy, and 
Germany, if necessary, after proper screen¬ 
ing. We might even bring over enough of 
these to make armies out of them here 

9. Appropriate $50,000,000,000 for doubling 
our capacity to produce within 12 to 24 
months and for civilian defense, or dis- 

10. Appropriate $50,000,000,000 for addi¬ 
tional weapons of war, especially air 
weapons—offense and defense—to protect us 
against air attack. 

11 Appropriate $100,000,000,000 for aid 
and development on a businesslike long¬ 
term basis for foreign peoples to raise their 
standard of living and to give them greater 
assurances of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Set up an enlarged World Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation, Export-Import Bank, or 
World Bank Fund, with or without United 
Nations support, to carry out this program. 

12 Statement by business leaders calling 
for full mobilization and telling the world 
that American business is owned by Main 
Street, not Wall Street; that American busi¬ 
ness has the same social objectives that 
any people’s government has; that we have a 
social capitalism and competitive capital¬ 
ism which sums up into a consumer's econ¬ 
omy; that wo have democratic elections in 
practically all big business just as we have 
political elections; that the fundamentals of 
American business are constantly higher 
purchasing power in the hands of workers, 
constantly lower prices, constantly improved 
working conditions; no child labor; freedom, 
peace, security, and prosperity for all; that 
the right to own privately is a sacred right 
and applies equally to Intangibles (religion 
and opinion) as it does to tangibles (homes, 
insurance policies, stocks, bonds, etc.), and 
that American business is the living example 
of that philosophy. 

13. We stand ready at any and all times 
to trade and deal with the U. S. S. R. and 
the other countries now in the Soviet bloc 
once they stop infiltration, aggression, in¬ 
ternational libel and slander, and show by 
their acts an intention not to hamstring the 
UN and to respect human rights. 

Very truly yours. 

Benjamin A, Javits. 


Congressional Immunity and the Citizen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OP WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent for the insertion in the 
Appendix of the Record of an article 
entitled “Congressional Immunity and 
the Citizen/’ written by a distinguished 
member of the bar, Nathan Boone Wil¬ 
liams, and published in this month’s is¬ 
sue of the District of Columbia Bar As¬ 
sociation Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Congressional Immunity and the Citizen 
(By Nathan Boone Williams) 

The expansive scope of the field of Federal 
Government which has developed within re¬ 
cent years over the activities of the citizen 
presents a number of vital and interesting 
questions of constitutional law and public 
policy. 

It IS the traditional and accepted right of 
free men to paddle their own canoe when 
they so wish, so long as they respect the 
equal right of others. Or, as was so pun- 
gently stated by Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in OZm- 
stead V. XJmted States (277 U. S. 478 (1928)): 

‘‘The makers of the Constitution * * * 

sought to protect Americans in their beliefs, 
their thoughts, their ^motions, and their 
sensations They conferred, as against the 
Government, the right to be let alone—the 
most comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized men.” 

Liberty is not license. Mankind is not free 
to do as he might desire, or as he might will. 
He is only free to do what he ought to do 
in just and decent regard for the equal 
right and obligations of other men. Only 
by the acceptance and practice of this prin¬ 
ciple has mankind made his tortuous and 
zigzag way from jungle savagery to our pres¬ 
ent cellophane civilization, a thin and trans¬ 
parent veneer, through which evil and preda¬ 
tory inclinations frequently burst. 

Liberty is the keystone in the arch of the 
temple of free government, liberty under 
law is the luxury of disciplined minds. 

The immunity provision of section 6 of 
article 1 of the Constitution of the United 
States protects Members of Congress for 
any speech or debate in either House. The 
source of this constitutional principle has 
a long and interesting history tracing from 
efforts to free Members of deliberative bod¬ 
ies from attack or coercion from any source 
outside their chambers. 

Said James Madison* 

‘T have always considered the right of 
self-protection in the discharge of the neces¬ 
sary duties as inherent in legislative bodies 
as in courts of justice, in the State legisla¬ 
tures as in the British Parliament, and in 
the Federal Legislature as in both. In the 
application of this privilege to emerging 
cases, difficulties and differences of opinion 
may arise. In deciding on these the reason 
and necessity of the privilege must be the 
guide.” (Madison’s Writings, vol. 4, p 221.) 

The distinguished American jurist. Joseph 
Story, wrote: 

“No man ought to have a right to defame 
others under color of a performance of the 
duties of his office. And if he does so in the 
actual discharge of his duties in Congress* 
that furnishes no reason why he should be 


enabled, through the medium of the press, 
to destroy the reputation and invade the re¬ 
pose of other citizens It is neither within 
the scope of his duty nor in furtherance of 
public rights or public policy. Every citi¬ 
zen has as good a right to be protected by 
the laws from malignant scandal and false 
charges and defamatory imputations, as a 
Member of Congress has to utter them in 
his seat. If it were otherwise, a man’s char¬ 
acter might be taken away without the pos¬ 
sibility of redress, either by the malice, or 
indiscretion, or overweening self-conceit of 
a Member of Congress.” (Story’s Com¬ 
mentaries, fifth ed. by Bigelow, book III, ch. 
12, sec 866 ) 

Despite numerous and recent examples of 
scandalous abuse of the immunity privilege 
by some Members of Congress, we are not 
presently concerned therewith, but, rather 
with what may be done to protect the citi¬ 
zen from ”the malice, or indiscretion, or over¬ 
weening self-conceit of a Member of Con¬ 
gress.” 

An example of current and widespread 
attempted protection of constitutional Im¬ 
munity IS the insertion of scandalous mat¬ 
ter in the Appendix to the Congressional 
Record as alleged "extension of remarks.” 
When words are spoken in debate, others are 
afforded an opportunity to challenge untrue 
or intemperate statements. When words are 
found in a formal report, such report relat¬ 
ing to a matter under consideration or re¬ 
view by either House, such report is subject 
to examination of the entire membership of 
Congress Such formal reports, together 
with testimony taken by a committee of 
either House in inquiry concerning a consti¬ 
tutional subject of legislative interest, to¬ 
gether with words spoken in speech or de¬ 
bate, must embrace the full limits of con¬ 
gressional immunity under the Constitution. 

Extension of remarks appearing in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Congressional Record are 
frequently reprinted bearing the label: "Not 
printed at Government expense.” Such 
designation is only a half-truth. These re¬ 
prints are printed at a charge by the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office on the request of 
Members of Congress. Such charge covers 
paper and presswork, but the expensive part 
of such publication—composition—is rarely, 
if ever, taken into account. These reprints 
are then mailable under frank without the 
payment of postage, a device widely used for 
propaganda purposes. By such technique 
individual calumny may be, and frequently 
is, accomplished at the expense of the public 
purse. 

The idea that the king can do no wrong 
has followed us from the days of kings and 
serfs. The acts of public officials, whether 
tortious or other, being the acts of Govern¬ 
ment through their agency, must be made 
instantly reviewable, despite the ancient con¬ 
cept, "The king can do no wrong.” 

Government, whether popular or other, is 
but the agency whereby society as a whole 
undertakes in its own interest certain neces¬ 
sary activities. Society as a whole should 
willingly assume the burden for the tortious 
or corrupt acts of its own agents and em¬ 
ployees. When it does so, it will open the 
only really effective way whereby corrupt acts 
can be challenged by the damaged citizen. 

Government, whether municipal, State, or 
National, must assume full responsibility for 
the wrongful acts of its agents and employees 
In the administration of their trusts, if we 
are ever to secure the full measure of trustee 
responsibility which good government re¬ 
quires and decent respect for the rights of 
the citizen demands. 

Congress has seen fit to partially meet this 
problem by the enactment of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, title IV of the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Under that law money damages only on 
account of damage to or loss of property or 
on account of personal injury or death. 
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caused "by the negligent or wrongful act or 
omission of any employee of the Govern¬ 
ment while acting within the scope of his 
oiSce or employment are recoverable against 
the Government, 

Such IS the generally accepted rule of law 
as applied to the agents and employees of 
business concerns. Corporations have also 
been held for criminal ofi'enses, such as send¬ 
ing obscene matter through the mails, 
criminal libel, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, extortion, and many other ofienses 
against the statutes, both State and Fed¬ 
eral. For a rather full discussion of this 
phase, see Corporate Criminal Liability, the 
Lawyer and Law Notes, fail issue, 1950. 

With Government increasingly engaging 
in various forms of business enterprise, we 
can 111 afford to longer neglect to apply the 
rule of honest responsibility for the acts of 
even those employees personally protected by 
constitutional immunity. They are our 
agents. We chose them. Y\/'e must accept 
responsibility for their tortious acts against 
the rights of the citizen. They are trustees 
of the rights, privileges, responsibilities, and 
immunities conferred upon them by the 
suffrage of the citiaens. 

The Minneapolis Tribune said recently: 

“The immunity enjoyed by Members of 
Congress is a public trust to be exercised 
conscientiously—not a license to be abused 
on the chance that it may make political 
capital,” 

Henry Olay said: 

“Government is a trust, and the officers of 
the Government are trustees; and both the 
trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.” 

When statutory regulation concerning the 
acts of trustees is absent it is high time that 
the omission should be cured by appropriate 
legislation. Such legislation has been pro¬ 
posed by Senator Lester C. Hunt, of Wyo¬ 
ming, who on September 1, 1950, introduced 
S 4113 providing for civil suits against the 
United States by persons suffering damage as 
a result of defamations committed by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress in the course of their official 
activities. The measure is restricted to the 
recovery of money damages occasioned by 
libel or slander. 

This is a carefully written measure and 
would seem to merit the careful study of 
members of the bar, a group so vitally re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the princi¬ 
ples of constitutional government, and, of 
whom Alexis de Tocqueville wrote: 

“I cannot believe that a republic could 
subsist at the present time if the influence 
of lawyers in public business did not increase 
In proportion to the power of the people.” 


Shortsightedness 


EXTENSION OP BEMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MAeSACHUSETTS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 

Tmsdaif, December 19,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Lawrence Evening Tribune, Law¬ 
rence, Mass.: 

The National Munitions Board’s failure to 
stockpile raw wool during the past few years 
when experienced men were urging this 
policy is now opening the way for much criti¬ 
cism of the Government agency. Tuesday's 
Boston Post carried the following edito- 
ffal dlrepted at the situation: “Boston, one of 


the world’s great wool reception centers, and 
the New England textile cities where wool has 
long been processed into warm clothing ma¬ 
terial, will not have to indulge In any idle 
*T told you so” recriminations to bring home 
the results of Lhe Munitions Board’s refusal 
to stockpile this strategic item. The dis¬ 
patches from Korea’s fighting fronts a^’e far 
too eloquent in that direction. So, too, is 
the urgent request of the Army that the Agri¬ 
culture Department purchase 30,000,000 
pounds by next October. That acquisition 
IS going to cost a lot more than it would have 
in 1943 and lO-tS, and there are indications 
that we will have to compete with Russia for 
it in the world’s market. It is a bit of short¬ 
sightedness upon which no American can 
look with equanimity.” 


Tlie Meikal Profession on Eledion Day 
Won a Pofkelbook Victory for Tkem- 
selves at the Expense of Our Govern¬ 
ment and Its People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr, O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
significant that while the American 
Medical Association in good old cock-a- 
doodle-do fashion is crowing loud and 
long about having saved the medical pro¬ 
fession from bureaucratic bondage, that 
a Nation-wide appeal is being made 
through the press to have something 
done on a national scale to relieve the 
medical shortage which our country is 
facing at this critical hour. 

In view of the fact that an emergency 
has been declared by our President, and 
it is a real emergency as all of us must 
admit, I cannot see why it would not be 
proper and right for the President, as 
the Commander in Chief to order mem¬ 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and 
Coast Guard, with proper aptitudes and 
educations, to be trained for the medical, 
dental, nursing, pharmacy, and other 
professions. An abbreviated, concise 
course could be given in a short period 
of time and the instructors could be 
drafted for that purpose from the Na¬ 
tion’s manpower pool. In that way the 
medical quiz kids could be bypassed and 
the throttle-hold of the AMA and its 
members could be torn loose from the 
throat of public health needs. These 
newly trained military men could later, 
after proper legislation, take their places 
as professional men in civil Me and the 
conspiracy against the health of the Na¬ 
tion would be broken. 

I now invite attention to some of the 
recent newspaper publicity: 

An eastern newspaper carried this 
news item: 

Aboheishop Raps Critics Without Cure 

Boston. —Too many wbo oppose socialized 
medicine have no substitute program for 
God’s elect—the neglected sick poor, Arch¬ 
bishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, as¬ 
serted at the midcentury meeting of the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Nurses 
here. 


“It is perfectly acceptable to me for Cath¬ 
olic doctors and nurses to oppose socialized 
medicine,” Archbishop Cushing said, “but it 
IS one thing to oppose a constructive pro¬ 
gram’ without a constructive substitute pro¬ 
gram. It is another thing to oppose social¬ 
ised medicine and to come up with a pro¬ 
gram which will meet the needs of the sick 
poor ” 

The practice of medicine is a vocation, he 
continued, and the American Medical i\s&o- 
ciation should give us a little more of the 
Christian chanty which inspired in the days 
of old the doctor of the horse and buggy 
who answered a call at any hour of the day 
or night, who thought nothing of the bill but 
of the patient. 

The League Reporter, of December 18, 
1S50, made this editorial comment: 

Raying the Doctor 

The doctors’ lobby, the American Medical 
Association (AMA), fights a purely negative 
battle. 

Tt as against national health insurance, 
which it labels socialized medicine. It has 
teamed with the realty lobby to fight public 
housing. It has teamed with the insurance 
lobby to fight disability insurance in the 
social security laws. It has teamed with the 
private utility lobby to fight public power. 

But what the public wants from the doc¬ 
tors is an answer to such questions as these; 

How can I pay the doctors’ bills for a long 
illness—leukemia, for instance—of my child? 

How can I pay the hospital bills for an 
accident—the loss of a leg, for instance—to 
myself^ 

The American people are not fooled by 
double talk. They want specific answers to 
specific problems. 

They want to be able to pay for their ill¬ 
nesses and accidents themselves. They don’t 
want a poorhouse system whereby they have 
to depend on charity. And they don’t want 
to have to use up the savings of a lifetime. 

The best way to guaranty that they can 
pay their own way is through a system of 
national health insurance. If there is a 
better answer the AMA should come forth 
with it instead of damning, attacking, and 
criticizing. 

The League Reporter had this to say 
newswise: 

You ^Toxjld Have Own Medic With Health 
Plan 

Do you wonder Just how national health 
insurance would work for you? 

The following points should cut through 
American Medical Association (AMA) propa¬ 
ganda against the plan. All the points are 
in your favor. 

1. When you or a member of your family 
needs medical care, you would call or go to 
the doctoi of your own choice. 

If your doctor found you needed hospital 
care or the service of a specialist, you would 
be entitled to such core (hospital care for 
60 days). 

You would also be entitled to; 

Laboratory and X-ray services. 

Costly medicines. 

Home nursing, within limits. 

Dental care, within limits. 

Eyeglasses and appliances, 

2. You and your family would get these 
benefits if you were employed, a farmer, or 
were in business for yourself. You would 
make small regular payments out of your 
income into a Government insurance fund, 
Just like social security. 

The payments made by people on wages 
and salaries would be matched by equal pay¬ 
ments from their employers. 

You would be eligible for these benefits 
also if you were retired under social security 
or a Government retirement plan, or if you 
were receiving public aid and your contribu¬ 
tion was paid by a local or State agency. 
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3 The health insurance fund would be 
distributed to local communities by the 
States. In your locality, a board made up 
of representative citizens and doctors (the 
doctor members to be selected by the doctors 
themselves would handle the funds and 
determine the method of payment. 

4. Your doctor, specialist and hospital 
would be paid out of the fund handled by 
the local committee—instead of your paying 
them directly. 

That’s the only difference from the present 
method. Your medical bills would be paid 
on an insurance basis rather than individu¬ 
ally on the “catastrophe” basis. 

Another leading labor paper printed 
the following: 

Collier’s Takes After AMA 

The American Medical Association got it 
in the neck from an unexpected source last 
week. 

In its December 16 issue, Collier’s, a weekly 
magazine which by no stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation could be termed proliberal, took the 
AMA to task for the organization’s continued 
opposition to Federal aid to medical educa¬ 
tion The article was written by Albert Q. 
Maisel. 

“There is strong public and professional 
support for financing an expansion program 
with Federal funds,” the article said. “But 
the leaders of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation are against the idea. So far they 
have blocked the passage of legislation which 
would make such a program possible.” 

Maisel said the AMA must shoulder the 
responsibility for the shortage of medical 
personnel which Is constantly becoming 
more critical He wrote: 

“They (the AMA) are the one big obstacle 
in the path of congressional efforts to meet 
the shortage with Federal aid * the 

solution which has the backing of most med¬ 
ical school deans, of leading university presi¬ 
dents, of both Republicans and Democrats 
and (by a unanimous vote) of the United 
States Senate. 

“By their action in fighting the measure to 
a dead stop in the House of Representatives 
they have made it entirely possible that 
wounded American soldiers in the future 
will receive some second- or third-rate sub¬ 
stitute for the marvelous medical services 
that saved tens of thousands of lives in 
World War 11.” 

The magazine declared that Federal aid to 
medical education is not socialized medicine. 
It added: “As long as the danger of general 
war and atomic attack against our civilian 
population exists, the argument that Federal 
aid may lead to Federal control of medical 
education is academic, to say the least.” 

The unsuccessful efforts of Representative 
Biemiller, Democrat of Wisconsin, to get the 
measure before the House after the Senate 
had passed it were told. Despite the bi¬ 
partisan support of Representative Scott, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, former Repub¬ 
lican National Committee Chairman, the 
measure was bottled up in the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

Two efforts by Biemiller to have it brought 
to the House floor for a vote proved unavail¬ 
ing when the motion was defeated by a 
one-vote margin on both occasions. 

“Finally,” Maisel said, “the AMA came out 
openly against the bill. Early in 1960, Louis 
H. Bauer, M D., chairman of the AMA board 
of trustees, stated that aid to medical edu¬ 
cation was now added to the long list of 
measures meeting AMA opposition.” 

Bauer said the bill “as presently drawn 
* * * would give the Government a foot 
in the door * ♦ for Federal control of 

medical education. There are certain very 
drastic amendments which will have to be 
made to that bill before we can approve 
it.” 


The AMA’s friends on the House subcom¬ 
mittee kept working over revisions until last 
May. 

“Despite the tendency on the part of Con¬ 
gress and the AMA to look the other way,” 
the article continued, “the grave problem of 
medical shortages still exists and the pressure 
is mounting for some action to solve it ” 

Bernard M. Baruch was listed as one of 
those demanding that something be done. 
He is quoted as saying he is not in favor of 
socialized medicine (which usually means 
compulsory health insurance) but believes 
the medical profession has got to do some¬ 
thing to meet the needs of the people He 
declared the first way is to increase the out¬ 
put of doctors. 

The Collier’s article concluded with the 
observation that “unless immediate steps are 
taken to solve our chronic and growing short¬ 
ages of medical, dental, nursmg, and public 
health personnel, your health and that of 
your family, your neighbors, and your sons in 
service will be jeopardized for years to come. 

“If the AMA continues its fight in the new 
Congress, we trust that the lawmakers will 
have the courage to enact the measure any¬ 
way in the interest of urgent necessity,” it 
added. 

The Senate-passed bill would provide $250,- 
000,000 in Federal aid. Against that figure, 
the AMA has announced it is donating $500,- 
000 to the Nation’s 79 accredited medical 
schools. Biemiller termed the contribution 
a “Trojan gift” intended to obscure the 
“selfish motives” of the AMA. 

He said the donation would bring merely 
“fatal indecision and inaction.” Noting 
that AMA has been alone in its opposition 
to such legislation, Maisel declared: “It has 
claimed time and again that the financial 
crisis in our medical schools could be met 
with private aid. Yet all efforts to obtain 
such aid have failed. That $500,000 contribu¬ 
tion does not change the situation in the 
slightest.” 

The Washington Post on December 11, 
1950, printed the following item: 

Health Services 

There was urgent need for Federal finan¬ 
cial aid to State and local health depart¬ 
ments long before the threat of a major war 
became acute; the need is now underscored 
and clarified by the importance of such de¬ 
partments in the mobilization of civil de¬ 
fense. They would be the country’s princi¬ 
pal refuge in case of atomic or biological war¬ 
fare attack. We believe, therefore, that the 
House should act on the local public health 
services bill, which the Senate has already 
passed, during the present session. The bill 
has been reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce and is now in the Rules Committee. 

State and local health departments are 
woefully inadequate. Some 40,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans live today m areas where no local full¬ 
time public health departments exist; and 
it is estimated that nearly a hundred million 
others have only inadequately staffed depart¬ 
ments available. The cost to the country in 
time lost from productive effort and in the 
incidence of preventable or controllable dis¬ 
eases is much too high. The cost in lives and 
human suffering in the event of widespread 
aerial attacks on the United States would be 
incalculable. 

The civil defense report of the National 
Security Resources Board recommended that 
“in each State, the State health oflacer 
should be placed in charge of all civil de¬ 
fense health and medical services; and cities 
should appoint local officers in the same 
manner.” The report pointed out also that 
“special measures must be taken to enable 
civil defense organizations to deal with the 
problems arising from atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare, ♦ » * The effects of 


these special weapons are of such a nature 
that defense against them becomes primarily 
the responsibility of the health and medical 
services ” 

But the plain fact is that in many areas 
there simply is no such defense at all. And 
it IS highly possible that war production 
plants and other vital installations will be 
dispersed into just such areas, with large 
concentrations of war workers clustered 
around them. Many cities which might be¬ 
come bomb targets are lamentably lacking in 
health facilities. The problem is not one on 
which the country can afford to defer action. 

The following articles appeared in the 
New York Times, Sunday, December 10, 
1950: 

Civil Defense Plans Placed in Operation 

IN Many Areas—Only Six States Have 

Complete Coverage, but Others Speed 

Health Programs 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M D.) 

Paralleling the stepped-up tempo of mili¬ 
tary and industrial mobilization, steps have 
now been taken to move civil defense from a 
stand-by basis to an actual operating pro¬ 
gram, Since its organization m 1947, the 
National Security Resources Board has been 
responsible for developing plans for our civil 
defense in case of national emergency. 

Now, in view of the present international 
tension, President Truman has appointed 
Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., former Governor of 
Florida, as Civil Defense Administrator. In 
accordance with plans, the responsibility for 
civil defense will now be carried out by this 
new agency, as the Resources Board, is a 
planning and coordinating, rather than an 
operating agency. 

Recognizing fully the all-important role 
of health and medical services in civil de¬ 
fense, the board has been preparing a com¬ 
prehensive official Federal guidebook of med¬ 
ical and health problems fundamental to 
civil defense. Leading authorities in all 
specialized aspects of health services have 
assisted m preparing the manual, which is 
now completed and in the Government 
Printing Office. 

As W. Stuart Symington reported to the 
President in September, all planning done 
on the health and medical aspects of civil 
defense is based on using State commis¬ 
sioners of health as directors of civil defense 
health services, and local health officers as 
directors of local civil defense health serv¬ 
ices. This plan has been accepted as a most 
practical and effective administrative mecha¬ 
nism, but unfortunately, nearly 30 percent 
of our citizens live in communities in which 
there are no full-time local health services. 

COMPLETE COVERAGE IN SIX STATES 

Only six States in the Nation now have 
complete local health services coverage In 
all counties. They are Maryland, Delaware, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
North Carolina, which added its final county 
recently. 

There is almost complete coverage in 
California, Michigan, Florida, and Virginia. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee have or¬ 
ganizations for nearly every county, but 
have many health officer vacancies. 

In New York, the State Committee on 
Tuberculosis and Health of the State Chari¬ 
ties Aid Association has announced a pro¬ 
gram to foster the development of county 
health departments next year, but at present, 
there is no locally operated, full-time public 
health service in the rural areas, and even 
the smaller cities in 44 of New York’s 67 
up-state counties. 

Steps toward remedying this situation were 
taken last year when the Senate, with bi¬ 
partisan sponsorship and wide public sup¬ 
port, unanimously adopted a bill authoriz¬ 
ing Federal grants-in-aid specifically for local 
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public-health departments. The act pro¬ 
vides Federal funds for at least six mini¬ 
mum functions of a local health department: 
Vital statistics, communicable disease con¬ 
trol, maternity and child hygiene services, 
environmental sanitation, public health 
laboratory services, and public health edu¬ 
cation. Significantly, now there is the extra 
bonus in that it will provide the keystone 
for local civil-defense planning for health 
services, 

ACTION HELD UP BY WAR 

Endorsed enthusiastically by 60 such 
groups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Medical Association, 
the National Grange, and the General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an almost identi¬ 
cal bill was passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives during the Eightieth Congress. 
This year, when the bill reached the House, 
the Korean war had broken out and it was 
shelved because of what were considered 
more pressing matters. 

Events of the last few weeks, however, 
have shown clearly the need for all-out action 
in planning our civil defense, and that local 
public-hpalth services will be the foundation 
for the medical, hospitalization, and health 
aspects of civil defense. 

As Dr. William P. Shepard, president of 
the American Public Health Association, said 
recently, “Public health services are the ad¬ 
ministrative backbone of civil defense. The 
immediate development of such services is 
not only requisite to the safeguarding of the 
health of the Nation in normal peacetime, 
but is given even greater urgency by the cur¬ 
rent demands for the establishment of ade¬ 
quate civilian defense against possible acts 
of aggression, Including atomic, biological, 
chemical, and other devices of warfare di¬ 
rectly affecting the civilian population ” 

That there is urgent necessity for immedi¬ 
ate action by the House of Representatives 
is clear. One-third of the Nation is without 
the administrative organization for provid¬ 
ing even normal local health services, let 
alone those necessary for civil defense. The 
provision of those services is as essential to 
our CxVil defense as weapons are to our fight¬ 
ing men. 

Another Defense Bill 

Following the appointment last week of a 
new Civil Defense Administrator, the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board presented 
Congress with a $3,100,000,000 plan for civil 
defense. Listed by the President as a must 
for the present short session, prompt action 
will undoubtedly be taken on this measure. 

As Dr. Howard A. Busk points out else¬ 
where in this newspaper today, there is an¬ 
other bill currently in the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee which is equally a must if we are 
to make full plans for medical and health 
services in civil defense. This is H. R. 5866. 
for Federal aid to establish local public health 
services. Its immediate passage is essential, 
for civil defense plans call for the adminis¬ 
tration of medical and health civil defense 
services by State and local public health 
oflicers. Added to the usual essential health 
services, there is need for special measures 
to enable civil defense organizations to deal 
with the problems arising from possible 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, 
These problems are primarily the responsi¬ 
bility of health and medical services, but 
today 40,000,000 of our citizens live in com¬ 
munities where there are no local full-time 
health services. 

H. R. 6866 would help remedy this by giv¬ 
ing Federal grants-in-aid for the develop¬ 
ment of local health services. Prior to the 
Korean war this bill was unanimously passed 
by the Senate on the basis of its peacetime 
merits. Today the bill takes on a new sig¬ 
nificance if we are to be prepared to meet 
all the possible eventualities in civil defense. 


Too” Dewey Now Military Expert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr, Speaker, since the 
disclosure of the military debacle in 
Korea, the airways have been loaded 
with gratuitous advice on national de¬ 
fense policy, largely from the mouths of 
men whose judgment is limited by lack 
of information and any real under¬ 
standing. 

I refer particularly to the radio speech 
delivered a few nights ago by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, on the 
occasion of a bar association meeting 
in the Nation’s metropolis. 

While I would be the last to deny 
Mr. Dewey’s sincerity and his belief that 
he is well qualified to answer every ques¬ 
tion and solve every problem now aMict- 
ing the military leaders of this country, I 
cannot help wondering where he ac¬ 
quired his wisdom and his expertness on 
military affairs. 

Thomas E. Dewey is not a soldier, and 
he never served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in any way that would 
qualify him to hold any opinion that 
necessarily is sound on those matters 
which are peculiarly the province of the 
professional soldier. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, who has tried ear¬ 
nestly to understand and properly to 
evaluate the military information sup¬ 
plied the committee by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force chiefs, it appears to me 
that Governor Dewey came out with a 
series of national defense proposals, 
manifestly absurd by reason of their un¬ 
reality, with respect to the international 
situation and to the possible means by 
which we can combat the deadly peril 
which confronts the American people. 

This purely political and quite ill- 
advised radio speech, I believe, was in¬ 
spired by Governor Dewey’s itch to get 
back into the national political arena; 
his desire once more to serve as Republi¬ 
can standard-bearer in the 1952 presi¬ 
dential election. 

Furthermore, this speech, I am re¬ 
liably informed, was written for Gover¬ 
nor Dewey by no other than John Frank¬ 
lin Carter, who uses the pen name of Jay 
Franklin. It is well known to those of 
us, who took the trouble to find out, that 
Carter long served as a New Deal camp 
follower and a White House smear-pot 
during the Roosevelt administrations. 
He wrote many speeches for Roosevelt, 
and later on he wrote speeches for Harry 
S. Truman. Now he turns up in the 
employ of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

Small wonder, then, that Dewey's 
radio speech lacked the realism andi 
common sense even of some of the wilder 
pronouncements emanating recently 
from the White House. Dewey’s speech 
revealed him finally and completely as a 
captive of the New Deal and the self- 
styled Pair Deal, ft was me-too-ism re¬ 


duced to the ultimate degree of ab¬ 
surdity, Every real Republican should 
be able to understand now, why it was 
that the last two Republican national 
conventions were controlled, secretly and 
behind the scenes, by Democrats, Wall 
Street, international bankers, and fellow 
travelers. 

Governor Dewey proposed, as the 
opening gun in his 1952 nomination cam¬ 
paign. that 100 Army divisions, presum¬ 
ably numbering 12,600,000 men, should 
be mobilized at once. He proposed that 
universal military training should be put 
into effect immediately. 

Now as a humble student of military 
affairs, I should like to ask Governor 
Dewey how he would provide for the up¬ 
keep and training of such a force on 
short notice. Has he forgotten, or does 
he not know, that today in American 
training camps, thousands of drafted 
men lack uniforms, and are waiting for 
the guns, tanks, airplanes, and all the 
other tools of war, which they should 
now be learning to use? What little we 
had was sent to Korea. And all this, in 
spite of the fact that Congress, in the 
last 5 years, has appropriated $50,000,- 
000,000 for maintenance and expansion 
of our armed services. 

Does Governor Dewey fail to under¬ 
stand that war production—the manu¬ 
facture of arms and munitions—is our 
first need? The to wield those 
weapons can be called and trained quick¬ 
ly enough, when the weapons have been 
produced. Why in God’s name should 
we take millions of young men away from 
production, and sequester them in train¬ 
ing camps, where they could do nothing 
but sit and wait? And why should we 
take other millions of boys away from 
school, and put them in training camps, 
all to the same purpose? 

It strikes me that Governor Dewey 
would do well to keep silent on things 
concerning which he so evidently knows 
little. He would do well to lot ^he mili¬ 
tary decisions be made by those men who 
have spent their lives as professional sol¬ 
diers, and whose ability has won for them 
places of responsibility in the high com¬ 
mand. If anybody knows what should 
be done in this desperate emergency, 
those men should know. Their word 
should be taken, and nobody—nobody at 
all—should presume to make political 
capital out of the Nation’s need. 

That Governor Dewey for long has 
been, and is now, a captive of the New 
Deal, the Wall Street internationalists, 
and the left-wing ideologists, is explicit 
in his record. 

He first came to political prominence 
as a New York prosecutor. Nobody de¬ 
nies that he did a good job. It made him 
the idol of the millions in his adopted 
State. Therefore, it was only natural 
that they should make him governor. 
In Albany he continues to build up an 
outstanding record as an administrator. 
But his ideology always has been, and 
still remains, that of his Wall Street New 
Deal internationalist masters. He is the 
Charlie McCarthy of that group which 
recognizes no loyalty, except to its own 
political and financial interests, which 
are not confined to the shores of America. 
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It will be recalled that in the 1944 
Presidential campaign, when Dewey first 
became Republican standard bearer, he 
subscribed almost entirely to the Roose- 
veltian New Deal program. He let him¬ 
self be cajoled, on the fanciful pretext of 
preserving national security, into keep¬ 
ing his mouth shut on the issues created 
by Roosevelt’s disastrous blunders, with 
respect to the conduct of the war, and 
the secret commitments which paved 
the way for the war now in progress. 

It will be recalled, too, that m 1948 
Dewey again refused to discuss the real 
issues of the campaign. He resorted to 
a campaign policy, which failed to point 
out the-postwar blunders, at home and 
abroad, and the manifest corruption, if 
not actual treason, in some segments of 
the Truman administration. He lost the 
election by default. 

Now he wants to try it again. And you 
may be sure that every inch of him— 
including the 2 inches he has added by 
wearing elevator shoes—belongs to the 
New Deal, Dewey is running for Presi¬ 
dent again. Make no mistake about 
that. His New Deal internationalist 
masters want him to make a third try 
for the Presidency, that the present gang 
may continue m power. 

If the Republican Party fails to keep 
its collective eye open, and fails to 
squelch this new manifestation of me- 
too-Deweyism, we are going to have him 
on our necks again and again and again. 

If anyone doubts Dewey’s ambition and 
his New Deal ideology, let them recall the 
Lincoln Day dinner speech he delivered 
less than 3 months after his defeat in 
1948. The Governor of New York came 
to Washington, and in a long and windy 
address, berated his fellow Republicans 
for refusing to subscribe to his own'me- 
-too-ism. He said then, in effect, that 
this refusal caused his defeat. The 
answer to that, of course, can be found 
in the results of the 1950 congressional 
elections. 


The English on Dean Acheson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Mon^y, November 27, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker. I am 
pleased to insert an excerpt from the 
Economist, one of the most highly es¬ 
teemed journals of the English-speaking 
world, and one which has always sought 
to strengthen Anglo-American relations. 
The following paragraph appeared in the 
November 18, 1950, issue: 

But the methods of campaigning pursued 
by the Republicans this year—^actively pur'- 
sued only by a minority but silently acqui¬ 
esced in and turned to account by virtually 
the whole party—have cast upon every Re*- 
publican gain in this year’s election a light 
that, in European eyes, is inevitably sinis¬ 
ter. For months the Republicans have been 
conducting against the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, a campaign that, from 
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this distance, has seemed to be as scurrilous 
as it has been irresponsible. Mr. Acheson 
is regarded m the outside world not merely 
as a good Secretary of State, but as one of 
the best that the United States has had m 
modern times—and this not because he has 
shown any undue partiality to his country’s 
allies, but because, together with his pred¬ 
ecessor and former chief. General Marshall, 
he has given to American policy a consist¬ 
ency of purpose and an intellectual founda¬ 
tion which have brought new hope to the 
free world. It may be that distance makes 
it impossible to see his defects of bearing 
when under congressional inquiry, but dis¬ 
tance also makes it impossible to see why 
such superficial niceties should weigh for 
anything in the balance against the world 
stature of a real statesman. Do not the 
Republicans see, in hurling their charges 
of incompetence and misfeasance, on grounds 
that carry utterly no conviction abroad, that 
they are undermining the very foundations 
of that confidence in the consistency and 
trustworthiness of American policy on which 
rests the hope of defeating comunism with¬ 
out war? That such a campaign, not merely 
of dragging foreign policy into party poli¬ 
tics but of spattering it with mud, should 
be tolerated by the leaders of a great party, 
must seem to many of America’s most affec¬ 
tionate friends to be bad enough. But that 
it should be rewarded by the electors is 
found by many of them to be dowmdght 
alarming. 


National Sojourners Oppose World 
Governments 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18, 1950 

■ Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, a great patriotic organization, the 
National Sojourners, are engaged in a 
crusade against the campaign to im¬ 
pose world government upon the people 
of the United States. As part of my re¬ 
marks, I am including an article by Col. 
Albert G. Hulett in opposition to that 
movement: 

Why We Shotild Oppose World 
Governments 
(By Col. Albert G. Hulett) 

United World Federalists, and its kindred 
groups are currently appealing to the emo¬ 
tions of our citizens, our business and pro¬ 
fessional men, the members of State and 
National legislatures. Government employees, 
organized labor, churches, civic groups and 
veterans’ organizations, using the alluring 
bait that “here and now” is eternal peace, 
security, prosperity, and a future Utopia for 
all. Recently the writer listened to one of 
these UWF spellbinders addressing a Rotary 
Club, and was astounded to hear him declare 
that UWF did not advocate the demise of 
national governments except as to their right 
to declare and wage war, and that the pro¬ 
posed world government would not, in fact, 
in any way alter your everyday life and mine. 
' Could anything more deceptive and un¬ 
truthful be imagined by anyone who has 
read the pronouncements of UWF and 
Union Now? Hypnosis and autohypnosis 
(self-hypnoses) are realities, as every phy¬ 
sician and psychologist knows. It Is wholly 
|) 0 ssible to induce aUtohypuotism of whole 
populations—as has been revealed so clearly 


in Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Falangist 
Spain, and Napoleonic France. It appears 
possible that some adroit psychologist has 
now assumed direction of UWF propaganda 
with this objective in mind. The oft and 
clearly stated features of the proposed world 
government, as advocated by UWF, have been 
broadcast m their own official publications 
and in countless editorial commentaries in 
the daily press of this country. And these 
have not been retracted, despite this speak¬ 
er’s avoidance of them. It would be useful 
that we study how these proposals will in¬ 
escapably affect the individual security, free¬ 
dom, initiative, welfare and happiness of 
each of us. So let us start with individual 
rights and prerogatives. 

The present unprecedented success of the 
United States and of its citizens has stemmed 
from our Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
Upon our joining the world government, 
that Constitution will no longer operate, 
and whatever our individual status may be 
will be determined by the imposts of that 
world government, by majority vote of its 
parliament in which our representation will 
be—^upon a population basis—a trivial mi¬ 
nority. So we shall be regimented for the 
benefit of the majority, and any attempt 
to retain more prosperity or liberty than ob¬ 
tained elsewhere in the world will be ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed. We may incline to the 
declaration, “We would resist such injus¬ 
tice.” Now, would we, and how? Let us 
remember that all military forces are to be 
done away with, except a single world force 
serving that single government. 

Next, let us consider that world armed 
force. Equipped with it, the proposed world 
government would be In actuality a military 
despotism wherein its edicts and demands 
upon the peoples of the world would be 
accomplished by the threat, or actual use, 
of that armed force. Yes, we would have 
world peace but it would be the sort of 
peace experienced by the people of Israel 
during their long years of captivity. Do we 
want that sort of peace? Again, since the 
United States is the richest Nation in the 
world and possessed of the greatest manu¬ 
facturing and industrial potentials, who but 
the United States would equip and main¬ 
tain that world army? As indicative thereof, 
just note who produced the war material 
for the allied nations in World War II, and 
who is (gratuitously) providing the arma¬ 
ment for Western Europe today. Hence, a 
large part of our industry would be diverted 
to military purposes, and do you doubt for 
a moment that such would vastly cripple 
our commercial progress and warp our way 
of life? What is the intent of our found¬ 
ers, or is it yours and mine, that the proper 
destiny of the United States is to be the 
arsenal of a world despotism? 

Again, let us consider economic trends of 
the past two decades and envision what 
remedy UWF would proffer. In this period 
we have watched the skyrocketing of taxes 
and of the living-cost index, the decline of 
purchasing power of money, the confiscation 
of estates and inheritances through special 
gift, inheritance and capital-gains levies, and 
the downward move of investment income 
to the point where trusts, annuities, pen¬ 
sions, life insurances and savings funds, are 
seriously embarrassed and their annual earn¬ 
ings and dividends greatly reduced. These 
things are ominous and we worry over them 
and yearn to :find a way out. So we are vul¬ 
nerable to a proposal for a complete change of 
scene- any change. What solution does 
this world government proffer? Let us see 
what is proposed: 

“All national and internatlonai debts shall 
be cancelled and title thereto shall revert to 
the world government which shall also take 
possession of whatever gold, silver, currency, 
and natural resources may exist in any coun¬ 
try at the time of joining; also, it shall have 
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direct taxing power upon individuals any¬ 
where and also the right of entry, and in¬ 
spection, anywhere, and to punish violators 
of its laws and aecrees.” 

Now, with snch program completed, we 
shall he able to cease worrying about our 
life insurance, annuities and pension plans, 
our bonds and cash reserves, all of which 
constitute our present guaranty of future 
beiieats; neither need we he concerned over 
social security, old-age pensions, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, retirement plans in industry 
or even about retirement pay for the Armed 
Forces or for other governmental services, 
nor need national or State taxes concern us. 
And why? Because, after the wholesale con¬ 
fiscations prescribed for this world goverri- 
ment, these equitable and hard-won provi¬ 
sions for our safety will no longer exist. 
And—in passing—may I insist that these 
messianic UWF planners do not even exhibit 
the finesse of stipulating that we should be 
rebated the sums we will already have paid 
into these projects, nor that such sums be 
credited to us against future world govern¬ 
ment taxes to be imposed Do you and I 
favor such a pattern of future dependency, 
penury, and misery for ourselves and our 
loved ones? If so, then go out and work for 
TJWF now. 

Furthermore, if we are soon to scrap our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, why then spend 
another nickel upon them—and thus deplete 
the hoard this world government is to ac¬ 
quire? Does it make sense to advocate bil¬ 
lions of military expenditure in one breath 
and then, in the next, propose that this ar¬ 
mament be scrapped? And why send billions 
in material to Western Europe for scrapping 
there? Yet certain high-ranking officials 
in our National Government, and certain 
Members of both Houses of the Congress— 
amongst whose duties are the pursuit of these 
military plans and projects—are members of 
UWF and, upon being questioned, have de¬ 
clared that they couldn’t see where their two 
allegiances conflicted. We elected many of 
them, and—unless we ponder well—well be 
doing It again. 

Unless the world and its people plan to 
live upon a socialistic, communistic system, 
of rationing of everything, wherein the in¬ 
dividual is but a pauper and pawn of the 
state, we must have a stable and sufficient 
currency or medium of exchange, so the citi¬ 
zens may maintain themselves, and provide 
for future contingencies. But, if all national 
and private wealth, all securities, and all 
resources are to be taken away from us, and 
national wealth and financial resources as 
well, wherewith shall such necessity be had? 
Ah, yes. But that UWF spellbinder declared 
that their proposals “would not in any way 
alter your daily life.” 

And, in the fool's paradise of UWF, how 
can you or I, or anyone, engage in any private 
enterprise? And how finance it, make profit 
by it, or maintain it? Any such venture 
would have to be underwritten by world gov¬ 
ernment, since it would alone have the credit 
facility. And do you imagine for a moment 
such government would reach down to you 
or me and aid us in this manner? Just note 
what is happening in the militaristic states 
of Russia, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and Poland, in re private enterprise. 
Is such not a warning? 

Another clear but (I believe) purposely 
glossed-over feature of this world state is its 
requirement that “all class, racial and re¬ 
ligious divisions and discriminations shall 
be abolished.” (If this is not Marxian, what 
is it? Yet that recent speaker firmly avowed 
that those in UWF are not Communists, So¬ 
cialists, or Fabians.) If that program be 
enacted, then the world government will con¬ 
trol religions and inevitably suppress them, 
and likewise will terminate all fraternal or¬ 
ders, secret societies, trades-unions, busi¬ 


ness organizations, civic and patriotic so¬ 
cieties, as being “enemies of the state.” Do 
we want such oppressions? 

One has often heard the adage which de¬ 
clares: “Give a boy a putty-blower and he 
will use it—perhaps first to knock off your 
own hat” Would it be otherwise did we 
give to this world government such over-all 
powers AND the force with which to employ 
them? Except m these United States, 
wherein our unique Constitution and the 
compulsion of public opinion through the 
ballot prevents, has there ever been any 
country possessed of a large military force 
wherein control of that force has not been 
usurped by those who used it to despotically 
control and exploit its people^ And, in many 
such instances, there have been supposedly 
effective laws in existence which promised 
to prevent such happening—just as promis¬ 
ing as the regulations UWF is now advocat¬ 
ing to make this World Government Army 
immune to cabalistic capture. Can we—if 
mentally adult—imagine that ANY such 
measures would prevent such catastrophe? 
And, do we hold in mind the fact that, did 
such occur, there would be no other military 
force in the world to rescue us from it? 

The greatest fault and weakness of United 
States citizens is their idealism and their 
yearning for peace and good-will. If such 
ideals be appealed to and their fulfillment 
promised, they will readily fall for ANY such 
project, no matter how fantastic or danger¬ 
ous. In such ecstatic emotional state, our 
citizens fail to analyze and inquire ere they 
give support to such schemes. Time and 
again in the past we have committed just 
such errors. Happily, in each such instance 
we have possessed the means and wisdom to 
correct our mistake. In this present matter 
we shall not have that opportunity, because 
another of the specifications of UWF is that; 
“Nations may elect whether to join this world 
government but they shall not have the 
right to secede therefrom, after joining.” 
Hence, should we enter and then discover 
that my analysis be correct and that we have 
erred therein, that world armed force would 
be sent to keep us in subjection and in 
membership. Do we want to invite such 
calamity? But, that spellbinder declared 
that national governments would not be 
changed except as to declaring and waging 
war. Was he truthful? 

So, let us assemble the facts and think well 
upon them. Let us relate these truths to as 
many of our citizens as possible and speedily. 
Let us dare UWF, and their fellow travelers, 
to now maintain that they have not advo¬ 
cated these horrible propositions to the 
American people, and in the printed page; or 
to prove to us and to all that any world 
government, based upon such provisions, 
would be the answer for humanity, or would 
be better than these United States. 

Let us expose these two-faced proposals 
for what they truly are, and thus enlighten 
the well meaning but duped citizens of posi¬ 
tion and wealth who to date have been sup¬ 
porting this proposal. Then, and only then, 
will our citizens, our legislatures, our Con¬ 
gress, and our civic leaders Identify this 
scheme for what it really Is, “a plan for the 
extinction of the United States in favor of a 
world despotism in a manner like that where¬ 
by Czechoslovakia was lured behind the iron 
curtain.” 

Armed conquest of these United States 
would be costly and uncertain; its disinte¬ 
gration by subversive and economic infiltra¬ 
tions would require years and Involve world 
confusions; however, the quick and volun¬ 
tary surrender by this Government of its 
sovereignty with its resources and potentials 
intact, is something worth scheming for— 
if the plotter be un-American I 

Even the Greek gods on Mount Olympus 
fell short of so grandiose a plot. Yet it can 
happen here, unless you and I prevent. 


Hon. Robert Fleming Rich, of 
Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^ December 19, 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes on 
January 3, 1951, two familiar features 
will be missing. One is the friendly smile 
of the Honorable Robert Fleming Rich 
and the other his oft repeated question: 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 

For almost 20 years “Bob” Rich, as he 
is affectionately known to all the Mem¬ 
bers, has arisen on the floor of this House 
and raised his voice against extrava¬ 
gance in Government and the need for 
Federal retrenchment. His words have 
reechoed throughout the Nation. 

Primarily a businessman, he has looked 
upon the operations of this Government 
from the viewpoint of successful busi¬ 
ness. 

His criticisms have been sharp and se¬ 
vere. Thrift, saving, and retrenchment 
have been his guiding lights. 

Now, he IS about to leave us, and many 
and deep will be the regrets in his pass¬ 
ing. His friends are innumerable, and 
whether or not one agreed with his busi¬ 
ness and political philosophy, all who 
knew him admired and respected him 
for his honesty, courage, and candor. 
Warm-hearted, impulsive, and generous 
to a fault, he will leave a large void in 
this House. 

He retires to devote his entire time to 
the management of his successful busi¬ 
ness enterprises. 

We, of the Pennsylvania Republican 
delegation, will miss him greatly. He 
was a friend to each of us, always willing 
and anxious to help, kind, generous, and 
thoughtful and we wish for him every 
success and happiness in the remaining 
days of his useful and helpful life. 


Requirements for Labeling Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, a portion of the 
recent testimony of Mr. Jerry Voorhis, of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States, before a special House committee. 
This testimony deals with proposed re¬ 
quirements for labeling bread. This is 
of special interest to people of my State 
because of the fact, brought out in this 
testimony, that full labeling might re¬ 
sult in the use of more dried milk in the 
baking of bread. This result would be 
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good for the consumers of bread and also 
for the dairy industry in this country. 
I am not enough of an expert to com¬ 
ment on all the aspects of Mr. Voorhis' 
testimony, but I think it is worthy of 
attention by the Congress. 

There being no objection the testimony 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Products carrying the cooperative trade¬ 
mark are fully labeled, not just to meet the 
requirements of the law, but to meet the 
considerably more stringent requirements of 
the cooperators for whom the store serves as 
a purchasing agent, just as any large manu¬ 
facturing business employs a purchasing 
agent Cooperators and noncooperators who 
patronize cooperative stores are enabled to 
buy on specifications, written for the protec¬ 
tion of the buyer, to give him a practical 
measure of what his money is buying. This, 
of course, Is the universal practice insisted 
upon by all buyers of producer’s goods We 
cooperators believe that the same practice 
should be extended to buyers of consumers 
goods and that the law should further, not 
obstruct, the education and the protection 
of the consumer at the point of purchase. 

Cooperatives supply more than 350 differ¬ 
ent products under their own open-formula 
label. The co-op store managers vouch for 
the popularity of informative labeling. 

When this background of cooperative 
policy and practice is understood it becomes 
obvious that the Cooperative League and 
its members and affiliates are bound to sup¬ 
port the proposal which is being considered 
at these hearings. That proposal as I un¬ 
derstand it, is to amend the present food and 
drug law to enable its administrators to de¬ 
termine and certify, In advance of their 
adoption by the manufacturer, the harmless¬ 
ness to human health of chemicals used in 
the manufacture or processing of food, in¬ 
secticides. and fertilizers. 

I mentioned fertilizer. Until little more 
than 16 years ago fertilizer manufacturers 
put everything in the bag, including just 
plain dirt. Farmers had no idea what they 
were putting into their soil to produce bet¬ 
ter crop yields. When they began to form 
their own. cooperatives, they demanded bet¬ 
ter quality. Thus to prove to the skeptics, 
they used open-formula labels. Co-ops were 
the first to list the analysis on the fertilizer 
bag. They have applied the came principle 
to feed and seed. Today practically every 
com^ my in the business lists the ingredients 
on the tag. It seems ironical that consumers 
know exactly what they mix into their soil, 
feed to their livestock and poultry, but are 
denied the right—except through coopera¬ 
tive efforts—to know what Is contained in 
the food they purchase for their families. 
The committee will undoubtedly be inter¬ 
ested In seeing some of these labels to note 
the simple, effective use of the open-formula 
labels. 

Not only should the consumer be given the 
maximum protection of the law and its ad¬ 
ministration—he should also be equipped 
and educated to protect himself. Precisely 
that is the purpose and effect of the open- 
formula labeling which the cooperatives 
practice, and which we believe should be 
made mandatory on all producers and dis¬ 
tributors of foods, insecticides and fertilizers. 

With all due respect to the Food and Drug 
Administration—and I have the highest 
respect for the integrity and competence 
of its administrative and technical staff— 
history has shown that it is not possible to 
determine beyond any possible doubt the 
harmlessness of a given chemical. I have 
only to cite the example of agene or nitro¬ 
gen trichloride, the chemical which was used 
for 30 years to bleach and condition flour 


until the summer of 1949 its further use was 
prohibited by the Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration. 

We cooperators believe that the con¬ 
sumer should be told, and we tell 
him. Our Co-op Triple Rich white bread 
IS made with unbleached flour, 2 percent 
wheat germ, 8 percent milk solids, and 6 
percent high-protein soy flour, and the 
wrapper so states in plain lettering. And 
because it illustrates clearly both the posi¬ 
tion of the League with respect to the prob¬ 
lem before this committee and the present 
defects of the law as we see it, I ask your 
permission to sketch briefly the history and 
purpose of its development. 

Ti-iple Rich, frankly, was not our idea. It 
was the idea of Dr. Olive McCay, professor of 
animal nutrition at Cornell University, and 
formerly chief nutritionist for the Navy, 
who has testfied before this committee. Its 
purpose, as Dr. McCay saw it, and as we saw 
It when Dr. McCay, himself a good coopera¬ 
tor, secured the help of the Ithaca Coopera¬ 
tive in introducing it to American consum¬ 
ers, was to improve both the nutritional 
value and the consumer acceptance of the 
white bread that constitutes approximately 
95 percent of the bread consumption of the 
American people. Neither he nor we set out 
to make money by producing and selling an¬ 
other expensive tea bread, bought only by the 
minority of middle c\ass and upper middle 
class people who can afford it. These people 
aren't dependent on bread for their vitamins 
and minerals, but poor people are, espe¬ 
cially poor children and poor old people, for 
whom white bread is really the staff of 
life. 

Dr. McCay proved in his laboratory that 
rats could live and grow on a diet of Triple 
Rich bread alone, whereas they pined and 
died when they were fed ordinary white 
bread, whether it was enriched or not. 

In its March 1950 issue. Harper’s magazine 
printed an article about Triple Rich entitled 
“Bread, and the Stuff We Eat,” by James 
Rorty. The article drew the largest mail 
response received by any Harper’s article for 
many years. When the letters were read it 
was pretty clear that American consumers* 
concept of what white bread ought to be was 
considerably different from the kind of bread 
they were getting. 

As a result of this correspondence, hos¬ 
pitals and school lunch departments all over 
the country began adopting Triple Rich. 
Commercial bakers became interested—scores 
of them, including some very big ones. Eight 
large baking companies are now producing 
Triple Rich for the New York City schools 
and for a growing market among public and 
private hospitals and other institutions. One 
of these companies, the makers of Bond 
Bread, is about to introduce Triple Rich to 
the general consumer market In the New 
York area, and I am told that when it goes 
on sale it will be fully labeled like our Co-op 
Triple Rich with the quantities of the in¬ 
gredients it contains. Triple Rich is already 
being sold, fully labeled, at 15 cents a loaf— 
12 cents on sale days—^by the Mohican Stores, 
Inc., a large eastern chain store organization. 

It sounds as if Dr. McCay were well on 
his way toward accomplishing his objective, 
which, again, was to Improve the nutritional 
value and the consumer acceptability of the 
staff of life. There can be no question that 
both Improvements were needed. With re¬ 
spect to just one Ingredient—^mllk solids— 
the Bureau of Agricultural Research has re¬ 
ported that white bread averages only V/z 
percent whereas the National Research Coun¬ 
cil urges at least 6 percent, and Triple Rich 
contains 8 percent. 

The more milk solids the better the bread. 
The Bureau of Dairy Industry says so, the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco¬ 
nomics of the Agricultural Research Admin¬ 


istration says so. Even the bakers say so, 
but they’re not saying how much milk solids 
their products contain, and the Food and 
Drug Administration doesn’t require them to. 
Until It does, it is obvious that the con¬ 
sumer is buying blind and is frequently 
cheated. And when the consumer is pre¬ 
vented from buying as white bread a product 
that does tell him how much milk solids and 
other nutritious ingredients it contains, I 
submit that the law is being perversely 
utilized not to protect the consumer but to 
his detriment. 

The consumption curve on flour and bread 
has been going down for decades. The farm¬ 
er, the miller, the baker, all need badly a 
staff of life that people will eat more of, as 
they eat more of Triple Rich. 

Presumably the Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration IS in sympathy with Dr. McOay’s ob¬ 
jective and would like to further it. Yet 
today, the Food and Drug’s projected white- 
bread standards stand squarely across the 
path of progress that Dr. McCay has charted, 
and that both the co-ops and progressive 
baking companies and chain stores are try¬ 
ing to follow. 

The Food and Drug Administration says 
Triple Rich isn’t white bread, despite the 
testimony of a half-million American families 
that are buying it as white bread, liking it, 
and coming back for more. If the projected 
standards are permitted to go into effect, 
it will not be legal to distribute 'lYiple Rich 
in interstate commerce as white bread or 
enriched white bread. It is too good. It 
contains 8 percent milk solids, 2 percent 
wheat germ, and 6 percent soy flour, whereas 
Food and Drug Administration says the top 
limits are 3 percent soy and V/z percent for 
wheat germ. 

Triple Rich can be sold outside the white 
bread and enriched bread standards, says the 
Food and Drug Administration, if it is prop¬ 
erly labeled, as one of the numerous over¬ 
priced “specialty” breads that make up the 
6 percent of American bread consumption 
outside the standard white loaf. That solu¬ 
tion, of course, would completely defeat Dr. 
McCay’s objective, which is the co-op objec¬ 
tive, to Improve the nutritional value and 
the consumer acceptance of the staff of life 
generally in the whole trade. The Coopera¬ 
tive League rejects that solution. We don’t 
want the impact of a really nutritious bread 
to be limited to a small field of competition. 

Eight national organizations with over 
20,000,000 members have joined m protesting 
against the artificial ceilings on the quan¬ 
tity of nutritious elements which can go into 
a loaf of bread, white bread, or enriched 
bread. The organizations which have pro¬ 
tested to the Federal Security Agency and 
the Food and Drug Administration are the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Machinists, United Au¬ 
tomobile Workers, National Farmers Union, 
National Grange, National Association of 
Consumers, and the Cooperative League. 

We are hopeful that the Food and Drug 
Administration will change its mind, remove 
Its irrational ceilings on honest food ingre¬ 
dients, and permit Triple Rich which half-a- 
milllon people are already buying and eat¬ 
ing as white bread, to be sold as white bread 
in interstate commerce. The Food and Drug 
Administration, to put it mildly, has far 
more Important responsibilities in protect¬ 
ing the public than the setting of maximum 
standards of quality. 

The important point I want to emphasize 
here is that, regardless of a Government 
agency’s conception qf what a consumer ex¬ 
pects of a food item, by and large tfie con¬ 
sumer detests the use of chemicals in foods 
as substitutes for nutritious, wholesome, nat¬ 
ural ingredients which Improve flavor and 
quality. The consumer has little to gain in 
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purchasing a product containing question¬ 
able ersatzes if his life is to be endangered 
or he will suffer ill effects. It may well be 
that many of our common illnesses today are 
caused by the thmgs we eat or fail to eat. 

Another important point is that, through 
the use of hundreds of chemicals and other 
substitutes, farm commodity surpluses are 
piling up Lard, wheat, eggs, and dried milk 
have been purchased by the Government in 
large quantities to keep farm income up 
where it belongs I am informed that if 
bakers would increase the use of one item 
alone—dried milk—to 6 percent m bread, 
there would soon be no surplus True, if 
bakers would use more of the other com¬ 
modities, instead of chemical mixtures, both 
farmers and Government would benefit— 
but the consumer would stand to gain most 
because of the added wholesomeness in 
bakery goods. 

The position of the Cooperative League is 
first that the administration of the law in 
the Instance cited Is against the public inter¬ 
est Second, that the law should be amended 
to requme the full quantitative labeling of 
bread and other food products. 

I have discussed the question of bread in 
detail because this example serves to clarify 
the general principles involved with respect 
to the problems of controlling the use of 
chemicals in food products and in fostering 
their improvement in the interest of the con¬ 
sumer. The same principles in modified 
form are encountered in the closely related 
fields of insecticides and fertilizers. 

Retains From Postwar Ship Chartering 
Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, WILLIAM A. BARRETT 

OP PI^rjTSTLVAXnA 

m TEEE HOITSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr, BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Maritime Board 
will shortly break out 25, and perhaps 
eventually as many as 50, vessels from 
the reserve fleet for bareboat charter to 
American citizens to meet the new de¬ 
mands for large scale movement of coal 
and grain to ECA nations. On Monday 
of this week, the ECA Director of Trans¬ 
portation testified before the Board con¬ 
cerning the extreme shortage of tonnage 
and the inability of the privately owned 
fleet to move the necessary cargoes in 
time. Moreover, there is now pending 
an application for a long-term charter 
of tonnage for the intercoastal trade. 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House the magnitude of the financial 
return to the United States Treasury 
from the postwar ship chartering pro¬ 
grams, a return unmatched by lease or 
sale of any other war surplus material. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I would like to include the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Memorandum on the Financial Return to 

THE United States TEbasuby From the 

Postwar Shep-Ckartbrino Program 

The financial return to the United States 
from the postwar ship-chartering program 


constitutes an unparalleled recovery of funds 
expended in a war effort 

Charter hire accruals (unaudited) for the 
WSA interim bare-boat-chartenng program 
and for the chartering programs of the Mari¬ 
time Commission and the Maritime Admin¬ 
istration from July 1, 1945 through June 30, 
1950, are as follows: 

Basic charter hire accruals- $357,738,909.66 
Additional charter-hire ac¬ 
cruals_ 72, 060,191.14 

Total accruals_ 429,797,100 80 

An indeterminate but very large proportion 
of the accrued basic charter hire and all of 
the additional charter hire was derived from 
United States citizen charterers who chart¬ 
ered approximately 33,700 ship-months. 

In addition, charter to aliens, of which the 
British program comprised a high proportion, 
consumed an uncertain amount, but, at the 
outside, no more than 8,000 ship-months. 
More than 80 percent of the total ship- 
months consumed in the chartering pro¬ 
grams by citizens and aliens was with Lib¬ 
erty ships. Much of the remainder was with 
Victory ships. 

If the useful life of a vessel is taken to be 
20 years, roughly 175 vessels were expended 
in the ship-chartering programs through 
June 30, 1960, for which nearly $430,000,000 
were paid. Thus over $2,450,000 was collected 
in charter hire for each ship-life consumed 
in the program This return is nearly four 
tiroes the $639,000 statutory sales price of the 
Liberty ship, nearly times the $1,050,000 
statutory sales price of the 02, and nearly 
60 percent greater than the $1,650,000 statu¬ 
tory sales price of the 04. 

The extent of the financial recovery from 
the ship-chartering programs may be better 
appreciated by a comparison with the return 
from the postwar ship sales program. 

Through September 30, 1950, accrued ship 
sales receipts are: 

696 vessels sold to United 

States citizens_ $704,204, 672. 92 

1,113 vessels sold to aliens.. 919,178,601.25 

Total receipts for 
1,808 vessels_ 1, 623, 383, 274.17 

The average return per vessel from the 
ship-sales program was $898,000, only 37 per¬ 
cent of the return per vessel-life consumed in 
the ship-chartering programs. 

The 695 vessels sold to United States citi¬ 
zens brought only twice as much return to 
the United States as the 140 odd ship-lives 
consumed by United States charterers, de¬ 
spite the fact that 192 of the vessels sold were 
large, fast, modern tankers and most of the 
remainder were 0-type vessels. 

The $2,450,000 received per ship-life con¬ 
sumed in the chartering programs repre¬ 
sents more than 150 percent of the average 
war cost of a Liberty ship and nearly 100 
percent of the average war cost of an AP2 Vic¬ 
tory ship. 

Contrasted with the average rate of return 
of 27.3 percent of acquisition cost secured 
under the Surplus Property Act, the rate of 
recovery from the ship-chartering programs 
Is nothing short of phenomenal. 

THE BEAL charter RATES 

The basic charter hire rate for vessels In 
the offshore trades (and if earned for the 
coastwise and Intercoastal trades as well) Is* 
fixed at 15 percent per annum of either the 
unadjusted statutory sales price or the floor 
price of the vessel as determined under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, whichever is 
higher. 

Because the unadjusted statutory sales 
price is higher than the floor price for all 


types of vessels with the exception of the C3. 
N3, and Cl-M-AVl, charter rates in general 
exceed 15 percent per annum of the floor 
prices which are the prices at which many of 
the vessels were sold. 

The basic charter hire rate for a C4 vessel 
is equivalent to 16 percent of the floor price 
of the vessel For the AP2 Victory ship, it is 
equal to 16 7 percent. For the Liberty ship, 
the charter rate is 17 6 percent per annum of 
the floor price. (See table below.) 

Additional charter hire is payable by 
American charterers if, after payment of basic 
charter hire and fair and reasonable over¬ 
head, cumulative net voyage profit exceeds 10 
percent of the capital necessarily employed 
at the rate of 50 percent on the first $100-per- 
day profit, 75 percent on the next $200, and 
90 percent on all above $300 per day. 

Accrued additional charter hire between 
July 1,1945 and July 1,1950 totals $72,000,000. 
This entire sum was paid by United States 
citizen charterers as no additional charter 
hire was assessed against alien charterers re¬ 
gardless of the profits made. In fact, pref¬ 
erential basic charter hire rates were given 
and are being given today on vessels charter¬ 
ed to foreign nationals. The rate applicable 
to vessels chartered to Philippine Nationals at 
the present time approximates only 10 per¬ 
cent of the floor price of the vessels. 

It is impossible to separate out from the 
grand receipts of over $857,000,000 m ac¬ 
crued basic charter hire, the portion which 
is attributable to foreign charters- We do 
know, however, that over $50,000j000 was 
derived from charters under the Land- 
Leathers Agreement with Great Britain. 

Thus, at a minimum, United States citizen 
charterers, on the average, paid a surcharge 
equal to 28 percent of the basic charter hire 
rate (This percentage is derived by divid¬ 
ing the $72,000,000 in additional charter hire 
paid by United States citizen charterers by 
$307,000,000 which represents the highest 
possible amount in basic charter hire paid by 
American operators.) 

There are vessels on charter today, as for 
instance the Dartmouth Victory, which have 
been on charter continuously since July 3, 
1946. Now roimding out 41 ^ years of charter 
service, such vessels have returned to the 
United States nearly 76 percent of the floor 
price in basic charter hire, and, on the aver¬ 
age, over 17 percent of the floor price in ad¬ 
ditional charter hire. Thus the United 
States Treasury has been the recipient of 
nearly the full floor price, additional charter 
hire is still being collected, and the Govern¬ 
ment retains full title to the vessel. 

chartering policies op foreign nations 

In Great Britain, Government-owned or 
controlled vessels are chartered on the open 
market on the basis of sealed bids. The 
British Ministry of Transport has established 
a policy of not entertaining bids which do 
not assure the Government of a 10 percent 
return on the value of the vessel at the time 
of chartering. 

The terms and conditions of the British 
Government charters are those of the or¬ 
dinary commercial contract and there is no 
sharing of profit as in the United States, 

The Dutch Government Is chartering Gov¬ 
ernment-owned Liberty vessels at the rate of 
2 florens per deadweight ton per month when 
the survey is for the charterer's account and 
2% florens when It is not. At the official 
rate of exchange of 3,806 florens to the dollar, 
Dutch charterers are paying $5,400 and $7,100 
per mouth respectively for Liberty vessels, 
American charterers are paying Just under 
$8,000 per month exclusive of additional 
charter hire and the survey is for the Gov¬ 
ernment's account on delivery and for the 
charterer’s account on redellvery. 
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Statutory sales and floor prices, basic char^ 
ter-hire rates, and rates of return on floor 
prices from chartering, by type of vessel 


Type 

Statu¬ 

tory 

sales 

puce 

(unad¬ 

justed) 

Floor 

price 

Monthly 
basic 
chat ter 
late 

Ec2-S-Cl. 

$639,000 
970,000 
1, 050,000 
;],230,000 
1, 050,000 
i 979,000 
1, 065, 000 
380,000 
393,000 
640,000 
875, 000 
1,720,000 
1,725, 000 

$544, 506 
912,859 
957,818' 
1,280,730 
1,547,338 
879,157 
1, 005,431 
468,817' 
484,7261 
693,862 
857, 2851 
1,662,749 
1, 663,093 

$7, 9S7 50 
12,125 00 
13,125. OO 
16,009 13 
20, 025 00 
12, 237 50 
13,312 50 
5,860 21 
6,059 07 
8,673 28 
10,937 50 
21,600,00 
21,562.50 

01-A, Cl-B. 

02 (cargo). 

03. 

04. 

VC2-S-AP2. 

VG2-S-AP3. 

N3. 

N3-M-AV1. 

Cl-M-AVl. 

R1-M-AV3. 

It2-S-BVl. 

C2-S (zeefor). 


Annual 
late of 
return 
on floor 
puce 


Percent 
17 6 

15 9 

16 4 

15 0 

16 0 
16 7 
15 9 
15 0 
15.0 
15 0 

15 3 

16 5 
16 7 


Note —Additional charter hire is payable (after pay¬ 
ment of basic chai tor hire and the payment of the charter¬ 
er’s fair and reasonable overhead) m the event the voyage 
profits exceed 10 percent of the capital necessarily em¬ 
ployed undez the following i ates. Cumulative net voyage 
profit m excess of $100 per day—50 percent; cumulative 
net voyage profit in excess of $100, but not m excess of 
$300 per day—75 percent of such excess over $100 pei day; 
cumulative net voyage profit in excess of $300 pei day—90 
percent of such excess over $300 per day. 

Source. Data on statutory sales and floor prices and on 
basic charter line rates furnished by the U S Maritime 
Commission, Bureau of Government Aids, and reprinted 
in S. Eept. No. 2494, 81sl Cong , 2d sess, p. 298. 


William A. Barrett, 
Member of Congress, First District, 
Pennsylvania. 


Veterans^ Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HODSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 18,1950 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
wish to comment upon H. R. 9911. This 
hill is one of the most important hills of 
its kind coming before the Committee on. 
Veterans’ Affairs, since I have been a 
member of the committee. The question 
of insurance has been an enigma before 
the committee for some time. We have 
all beeii impressed with the fact that the 
program for insurance of GI’s has been 
costing more than it should without re¬ 
curring benefit to the veterans or the 
Government- Furthermore, we have 
been impressed with the fact that many 
GI’s have not been protected by death 
insurance. Some because of careless¬ 
ness, but most of them because of the 
cost of insurance added to many other 
expenses made it financially impossible 
for them to carry it. 

So, when H. R. 9911 reached the com¬ 
mittee, it seemed to solve the problem 
that has been constantly and con¬ 
tinuously bothering us for some time 
and was referred to the subcommittee 
headed by Representative J, E. Noland, 
of Indiana, which immediatly went to 
work on the bill. The committee worked 
very diligently and ably on the bill, hold¬ 
ing a number of hearings in order to get 
the bill in good shape and I want to 
commend this committee and especially 


its chairman for the fine job it did in 
producing what I believe is a satisfac¬ 
tory bill to all concerned. 

The subcommittee reported the bill 
back to the full committee and after 
careful and thorough discussion the 
Committee of the Whole reported the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

It provides in substance that on and 
after June 27, 1950, each person in the 
Armed Forces is insured against death 
in the amount of $10,000 without any 
cost to the person. This protection cov¬ 
ers the period from induction into serv¬ 
ice and 90 days after separation from 
service. If it develops that the person 
is injured in service to such an extent as 
to make him uninsurable at normal 
commercial rates, he may obtain a pol¬ 
icy of the national service life insurance. 
The efiect of the bill is to bar future en¬ 
trance to the United States Government 
life insurance and the national life-in¬ 
surance programs after enactment of 
this act, but any person having one of 
these policies may continue it in force, 
or if he has a lapsed policy, he may rein¬ 
state it upon a showing of good health. 

Who are the beneficiaries under the 
policy? The beneficiaries are limited to 
the members of the immediate family 
and paid in monthly installments of 
$92 90 each over a period of 10 years. 
This indemnity cannot be assigned for 
benefit of creditors and is exempted 
from taxation. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom¬ 
mends the approach employed in this 
bill and believes that its enactment at 
this time would be desirable and con¬ 
sistent with the sound long-range pro¬ 
gram for servicemen and veterans’ ben¬ 
efits. 

It has been estimated by the Comp¬ 
troller General that had this program 
been in effect during 1940 through 1949, 
the cost to the Government would have 
been reduced by approximately $587,- 
000,000. This bill is a practical efficient 
one and should be passed by the Con¬ 
gress as it sets up a protection in case 
of death for every GI without any cost 
to him and at the same time saves the 
Government the enormous expense over 
a period of years of collecting and re¬ 
ceipting premiums paid and naturally 
reduces the cost of the insurance pro¬ 
gram in case of death by substantial fig¬ 
ures as above stated. And, last but not 
least, it gives a protection of $10,000 in 
case of death to every GI in the service 
of his country, which continues through 
the period of induction into the service 
and 90 days after separation from same. 


Wheat and Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^ December 20, 1950 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Record, I include the 
following address by E. J. Bell, adminis¬ 
trator, Oregon Wheat Commission, at 
annual banquet of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League at The Dalles, Oreg., 
December 9,1950: 

Wheat and Oitr Foreign Policy 

A few months ago I asked a friend in 
Washington, D. C., for a brief, simple ex¬ 
planation of our foreign policy. “Just what 
are we trying to do anyway, in our dealings 
with other nations?” He said, “Why not read 
the preamble of the Constitution‘s” After 
thinking about that for some time, I decided 
this would be a good place to start in con¬ 
sidering the wheat of Oregon and its place 
in world affairs. So here it is, in case some 
of us may be a bit “rusty” on our eighth- 
grade history lessons: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab¬ 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

It may also be helpful to read the first part 
of a bulletin published by the Department 
of State in September 1950, on Our Foreign 
Policy. I hope you get copies and read all 
of this bulletin but I shall give you here the 
first few paragraphs: 

“Policies are an expression of the national 
interests- 

“That is a way of saying that our policies 
reflect what we are and what we want. 

“During the 175 years since we became a 
Nation, our national interests have changed 
in some ways, but their general character 
has remained constant. Here are some of 
the values that have persisted all through 
our history. 

“We are an independent Nation and we 
want to keep our independence. 

“We attach the highest importance to In¬ 
dividual freedom, and we mean to keep our 
freedom. 

“We are a peaceful people, and we want to 
get rid of wars and the threat of wars. 

“We have a comparatively high standard 
of living. We want to raise the standard 
so that everyone in the United States will 
eventually have a chance to earn a decent 
and secure living. 

“We are a friendly people. We have no 
traditional ‘enemies,’ and we want to be on 
good terms with every other people. 

“These are the things on which Americans, 
with all their different points of view, are 
most likely to agree. 

“It is the job of the Government, as the 
agent of the people, to promote these na¬ 
tional interests ” 

We can all agree on these objectives. The 
arguments start when we try to put them into 
practice. For example, some folks may tell 
you that we have no business in Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, Germany, Greece, 
Turkey, or any other part of the world out¬ 
side our own immediate borders; that we 
should live our own lives and let other people 
live theirs. Maybe that would be the best 
policy for us, if it were possible for us to live 
In isolation from the rest of the world, only 
we never have done it. 

Prom the very beginning of our Nation, the 
United States has played an increasingly Im¬ 
portant part In the affairs of the world. Not 
long after we started as a Nation, pirates 
along the coast of Africa molested American 
merchant vessels. Did we tell our Yankee 
traders to bring their ships back home? No. 
We sent warships and men over there right 
away and the Infant Marine Corps cut its 
teeth on the shores of Tripoli. The “bless¬ 
ings of liberty” to our forefathers evidently 
included freedom of the seas lor peaceful 
commerce, In providing for the common 
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defense we established the Monroe Doctrine 
and (with the help of the British Navy) kept 
European countries from invading the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. We opened the door of 
Japan and established markets in China and 
elsewhere for the wheat and flour of Oregon 
and Washington. We helped the Filipinos 
get their freedom from the crumbling em¬ 
pire of Spain and guided them in forming a 
country of their own. Finally, in your mem¬ 
ory and mine we played a decisive part in 
two world wars. In each of these wars we 
were unable to keep out, even after doing 
all we could to remain neutral. During the 
past 6 months, we have again seen our boys 
fighting on foreign soil m an effort to pro¬ 
tect the security of the United States. 

In the world as it is, we cannot “secure the 
blessings of liberty’* by standing in our own 
doorways with rifles in our hands. It is no 
more possible for us, as a nation, to live by 
ourselves in the world of today than it would 
be possible for us to live behind locked doors 
in our own homes, if lawless bands went up 
and down the roads shooting tommy guns. 
Whether we like it or not, we are an impor¬ 
tant part of the world. Airplanes and radios 
have made that world very small indeed, 
overnight from London to New York, 25 hours 
flying time from San Francisco to Tokyo. 

Now, none of us think that we can do all 
the fighting for the free world. Just as our 
pioneers in Oregon needed to band together 
to protect one another, the security of the 
United States now depends on the help of 
a lot of other countries. To he specific, if the 
Communists take over Korea, Japan, and 
the Philippines, where would be our next 
line of defense’ And, if the people in those 
and other countries are really to get up and 
fight against communistic invaders, they 
must have something that they think is 
worth fighting for. Otherwise, we shall have 
to do the fighting for them. 

So, to quote again from the bulletin of Our 
Foreign Policy: 

“We realize that our security consists in a 
combination of many things. It consists in 
having superior military and economic power 
on the side of law and order It depends on 
strong and free allies. And it depends also 
on the good will, the respect, the confidence, 
and the moral support of decent people 
everywhere.” 

Every one of us must take a more active in¬ 
terest in foreign affairs. We must do this 
because, first, it is essential for our personal 
protection Second, it is our sons and 
daughters who are doing the fighting. Third, 
our whole wheat industry in Oregon and 
other Pacific Northwest States depends upon 
the export market. Fourth, most of the men 
in the world are farmers and most of the 
women are homemakers. Neither we nor 
other farm people across the seas can depend 
entirely upon professional diplomats to pro¬ 
tect our homes from invasion or our children 
from being sent into battle all over the 
world. 

It is not enough for us to wring our hands 
and say to ourselves, “What a mess this is,” 
or to cuss out the Government in Washing¬ 
ton. Under our Constitution we are the 
Government, and when we express ourselves 
in no uncertain terms Congress and the 
executive branch pay attention. 

Now, to make this whole thing a little 
more definite, I want to talk about wheat in 
relation to the general nature of our foreign 
policy. What I have said by way of introduc¬ 
tion shows that our dealings with other na¬ 
tions are intended to gain their friendship, 
confidence, and respect and to promote the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States. These two objects are consistent 
with one another because we cannot hold re¬ 
spect of other people unless we are firm and 
businesslike in our dealings toward them. 
,ln a farming community we cannot hold the 


respect of our neighbors unless we stand up 
for our own rights. In the same way, as a 
Nation, we cannot hold the respect of other 
nations unless we stand up for our own 
rights. 

Trade in wheat and flour is a good example 
of how we are not putting these principles 
into practice In the world of today wheat is 
a weapon of war and an instrument of peace. 
It is important to keep people from going 
hungry. Since World War II Europe and 
Asia have used more wheat from the United 
States than ever before. People who never 
saw bread have become used to eating it. 
Most of the movement has been financed, 
directly or indirectly, by the United States. 
And the fact that this wheat from the United 
States was made available has kept revolu¬ 
tion from spreading m Western Europe, in 
Greece, in Turkey, in Japan, in India, and 
elsewhere in the world. 

During this period we had a glorious op¬ 
portunity to get people m the habit of trad¬ 
ing with us. We could have held on to mar¬ 
kets we had before the war and could have 
entered new markets with our flour and 
wheat. I am sorry to say that we have not 
done this. Instead, Canadian and Australian 
millers are getting bakers in the habit of 
using their brands of flour instead of ours. 
Bakers in the Philippines, Venezuela, Pan¬ 
ama, Haiti, Ecuador, and elsewhere are buy¬ 
ing more flour from our Canadian neighbors 
and less from us. These were markets our 
millers have supplied for years. 

Bakers in Hong Kong and Singapore would 
like to buy Stateside brands of flour if they 
could get it at competitive prices. The 
British Food Ministry, however, licenses all 
imports and gives a monopoly to Australian 
and Canadian mills to sell in those markets. 
The United States buys rubber, tin, and other 
commodities from that part of the world so 
those bakers could get dollars if the British 
would permit it. 

India must import food for her teeming 
millions. She has agreed to buy 38,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement. Last year she 
bought all of it from Australia. She tried to 
buy a lot more from us outside the agree¬ 
ment, but felt her people could not afford 
to pay our price. Instead, she bought grain 
sorghums because they were cheaper. 

Japan has used millions of bushels of our 
wheat as long as we gave it to her, but when 
she has to buy it she gets it from Australia, 
Pakistan, and Canada. We now witness the 
spectacle of Japanese mills grinding flour 
from Australian and Canadian wheat for re¬ 
lief feeding in Korea, while Pacific Northwest 
mills and mill laborers work only part time 
and wheat piles up on the ground and in 
the warehouses of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern Idaho And the whole deal is 
financed by the United States. 

How did this situation come about, and 
what are the remedies? 

In all fairness, we must first mention the 
price-support program. By maintaining a 
level of wheat prices in the United States 
we have enabled other exporters to undersell 
us in the world market. The subsidy under 
the International Wheat Agreement during 
1949-50 cost 54 cents a bushel. This is an¬ 
other way of saying that our prices averaged 
that much above world prices on the 1949 
crop. This subsidy was paid only on wheat 
sold under the agreement. For sales outside 
the agreement our wheat and flour were com¬ 
pletely priced out of the market. This has 
given other countries a chance to undersell 
us in the world market. It has given millers 
In other countries a chance to establish their 
brands of flour in markets the United States 
previously supplied. Loss of these markets 
may cost United States wheat growers more 
than the temporary benefit of higher prices 
on the current crop. 


The Oregon Wheat Growers’ League has 
recognized this problem for a number of 
years. Our approach has been to price our 
surplus wheat so it can be sold in the world 
market at competitive levels This would 
remove the necessity of acreage restrictions 
and avoid piling up surplus wheat which 
now stares us m the face. In return, growers 
have asked full parity by means of certificates 
only on the wheat milled for human food 
in the United States So far ws have not 
been able to get this plan into action. Many 
growers have been content to rely upon the 
Government to support wheat prices and to 
move the crop before the next harvest. That 
has come to an end, and we see our surplus 
wheat piling up in a hungry world while 
other countries capture our markets and our 
productive land and efficient mills lie idle. 

Meanwhile, our millers cannot wait for 
Congress to enact a realistic farm program. 
They must meet their payrolls now, and flour 
markets, once lost, are very hard to regain. 
It is important to growers that mills retain 
flour markets. Once a baker is in the habit 
of using a brand of flour, he will keep buying 
it as long as he can get it at anywhere near 
prices of other brands. It is very important 
to us in Oregon that our millers continue to 
sell flour, and we all should be working right 
now on a program to expand flour sales into 
new maikets. Instead we are losing the fight 
to hold what flour markets we have had in 
the past, and that means, m the long run, less 
sale for our wheat 

Faced with financial loss, millers have 
asked for a general subsidy on exports to 
enable them to meet Canadian and Aus¬ 
tralian competition outside the International 
Wheat Agreement as well as within it. The 
Oregon Wheat Growers League has supported 
our millers in this proposal and all our 
Senators and Congressmen have been work¬ 
ing on it. This request has been denied by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
because they think the cost would be exces¬ 
sive; that not a great deal of flour would 
actually move, and because they do not want 
to get into a price war with Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia. Perhaps we are in a poor position to 
ask for a subsidy in addition to the present 
one under the IWA which cost $87,000,000 
in the 1949-50 fiscal year; but if our foreign 
policy means anything in protecting the 
interests of the United States, we should 
somehow get our prices in line so as to meet 
this competition; and this needs to be done 
soon 

Meeting price competition is Just the first 
thing which limits our exports of wheat and 
flour. A second very important factor all 
over the world is shortage of dollars. Japan 
is a good example. There is a population of 
80,000,000 people living on an area the size of 
California. Even though they produce all 
the food they can, they still need to import 
around 3,000,000 metric tons of cereal grains 
(the equivalent of around 110,000,000 bushels 
of wheat). The Japanese are a very skillful, 
industrious people who make a great variety 
of manufactured articles. The only way they 
can buy food is to sell these products some¬ 
where in the world; and the country or 
countries that buy Japanese products are 
the countries that will sell them the rice 
and wheat they must have. 

It is easier for Japanese to sell their goods 
anywhere else in the world than in the 
United States. Because of this, it is easier 
for her to buy wheat almost anywhere else. 
Furthermore, there are many things (such 
as cotton and petroleum) that she can get 
only with dollars but she can get wheat from 
Australia and Argentina without using dol¬ 
lars. If she does have dollars to buy wheat, 
she can get more for her money from Canada 
because prices there are relatively lower. 

’ Temporarily the United States Army has 
been furnishing wheat to the Japanese. In 
fact, most oMhe extra.wheat in Oregon sines 
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1946 has been bought by Commodity Credit 
Corporation, sold to the Army, given to the 
Japanese Government, ground in Japanese 
mills, and the flour sold to the Japanese peo¬ 
ple. The money paid for this flour is put 
into a counteipart fund and used to help 
rebuild Japan. The Japanese are grateful to 
us for feeding them but they and the other 
self-respecting people of the world would 
much rather earn their own living. Unless 
we buy from them, they will be forced to go 
elsewhere for the wheat they need. 

The same situation prevails in Western 
Europe only to a greater degree. We have 
furnished wheat for Western Germany on the 
same procedure as we used for Japan. We 
have also provided billions of dollars under 
the ECA and this program, known as the 
Marshall plan, has retarded the spread of 
communism in that part of the world. As 
Europe gets back on her feet and begins to 
sell more manufactured products and as she 
rebuilds her agriculture, she will need less 
help from us. Because we do not buy from 
them any more than we can help, European 
countries are short of dollars. It easier for 
them to buy wheat from Argentina, Aus¬ 
tralia, and even from Russia than to buy it 
from the United States. The only way for 
them to buy more of our wheat is for the 
United States to give them more dollars or 
for the United States to buy more of their 
manufactured articles. ECA has been in¬ 
structed by Congress to “minimize the bur¬ 
den on the American taxpayer by reducing 
the amount of dollar purchases by partici¬ 
pating countries to the greatest extent pos¬ 
sible, consistent with maintaining an ade¬ 
quate supply of the essentials for the func¬ 
tioning of their economies and for their 
continued recovery.” Backed by this lan¬ 
guage our representatives encourage Euro¬ 
pean countries to reduce their dollar ex: 
pendifcures and buy wheat elsewhere, 
wherever possible. These countries are also 
exerting themselves to produce more wheat 
at home and thus become less dependent 
upon imports from overseas. 

A third factor limiting our sales of wheat 
and flour Is found in licensing regulations of 
importing countries. Everywhere we went 
in the Orient a year ago we found bakers 
wanting to buy more flour from the United 
States than their local government licenses 
permitted, and we found people with a 
greater taste preference for bread than local 
government offlcials were willing to admit. 
The people of the world can use more wheat 
than they are now getting and many more 
folks could be taught to use it. On one 
Bide of the Pacific there are millions of 
hungry people many of whom have a little 
money to buy a little bread. On our side 
we have wheat and flour to sell. The chief 
thing that keeps us all from trading with 
one another is a bunch of Government 
regulations. 

The net effect of all these circumstances 
is that the United States supplies only 
that part of the world wheat market that 
cannot be supplied from other sources. We 
shall he lucky to export more than 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and flour during 
the current marketing year (July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1961). This looks small compared 
with the 600,000,000 bushels we exported in 
1948-49. It is larger than our long-time 
average of 170,000,000 bushels but we can 
easily produce 300,000,000 bushels or more 
above our domestic requirements, 

A few years ago, we in Oregon supported 
the International Wheat Agreement. I still 
think that is a very good thing and we should 
do all In our power to make it work. That 
agreement alone, however, will not assure 
us export outlets in the face of existing price 
relationships, dollar shortages and import 
restrictions. 


This hungry world can and should use 
more of our wheat and flour and the United 
States can and should make it possible for 
other people to buy it from us Wherever 
in the world one finds an Englishman, 
whether he is a government oflacial or a 
private trader, he is out there to represent 
the British Empire and that means he is 
out there to sell British goods. If all Amer¬ 
icans would really represent the interests 
of the United States to the same degree that 
those Britishers represent their country, we 
could sell a lot more of our flour and wheat 
abroad. 

Getting back to our principles of foreign 
policy, do we really make friends among 
nations by giving m to them on every 
turn, or by giving them wheat and dollars? 
Or can we best preserve the friendship of 
the world by trading with them on a busi¬ 
nesslike basis? 

I suggest that the time has come for 
wheat growers and millers to get together 
With Government c£5.cials and importing 
firms to insist that we put our foreign policy 
into practice; that we develop price policies 
and trading methods that will retain the 
real friendship of other countries and estab¬ 
lish their respect in terms of good business 
for all concerned. If that means a new look 
at faim-price programs and a different atti¬ 
tude towards imports, we should be prepared 
to face the facts. 


Report of the Subcommittee on Appropria¬ 
tions for the National Defense 
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OP 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

OP NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Deceinber 20, 1950 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to state that 
since becoming a Member of Congress, I 
have heard many fine encomiums and 
eloquent speeches made by very able 
speakers on former Members and Mem¬ 
bers who were retiring from the Con¬ 
gress after long years of devoted service 
in the body or had died, which was all 
and properly fitting. But there has been 
somewhat of a scarcity of such speeches 
on very active committees and subcom- 
mittes which are functioning at the pres¬ 
ent time and literally giving their life’s 
blood m major efforts to serve their Na¬ 
tion in vital matters that are brought to 
them for solution by the world crisis that 
we find ourselves in. 

One of the most impressive of these 
major efforts is the very fine job done by 
the Committee on Appropriations head¬ 
ed by Representative Clarence Cannon, 
but especially the masterful job done by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the National Defense headed by Repre¬ 
sentative George H. Mahon, of Texas. 
I wish to commend this subcommittee for 
the excellent manner in which the very 
important appropriations for the armed 
services are handled and allocated. The 
committee has done a splendid job in 
getting right down to the fundamentals 
in providing a most intelligent and prac¬ 
tical program for the masterful strength¬ 


ening of our armed services. And it has 
done this with a most illuminating re¬ 
port of the program outlined and the 
reason for same. It sets forth item by 
item the real necessities and the philo¬ 
sophic thought behind the program. 

To emphasise the point, I shall quote 
freely from the report showing that the 
committee had a full grasp of the prob¬ 
lem and presented to the Congress a clear 
and convincing analysis of it, concluding 
that it was certain without a rapid build¬ 
ing up of our military strength that war 
is inevitable. 

The subcommittee report shows the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year—^fiscal year of 1951 —we have 
already provided in the regular bill and in 
the first supplemental, the sums of $25,COO,- 
000,000 for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and for the office of the Secretary of De¬ 
fense. In this supplemental request, $16,- 
800,000,000 IS superimposed upon the pre¬ 
vious figure; and when this bill becomes the 
law, the Department of Defense will have 
available for the current fiscal year the 
total sum of $42,000,000,000. I am speaking 
in round figures in order to 'acilitate an over¬ 
all understanding of the sums involved. 

Of the $42,000,000,000 appropriated by Con¬ 
gress and available to the Department of 
Defense, only about $19,000,000,000, less than 
one-half, will actually be expended out of 
the Treasury this year. The remaining sums 
will no doubt be obligated during this fiscal 
year, and they are essential in order that ob¬ 
ligations can be incurred and the program 
placed under way, but the actual money will 
not be withdrawn from the Treasury and 
spent until a much later date. 

Now a few quick references to some of 
the provisions in the bill. It accelerates the 
antitank and antisubmarine program, so im¬ 
portant to the defense of this country. It 
provides additional funds for the all-impor¬ 
tant radar fence. 

It provides large additional funds for re¬ 
search and development in the field of guided 
missiles, and puts guided missiles in actual 
production for use by the services. 

Additional funds for research and develop¬ 
ment are provided, bringing the over-all total 
for the year to $1,100,000,000. 

It provides for a build-up of the United 
States Air Force from 58 wings to 68 wings, 
and paves the way for the 84-wing program, 
in the next fiscal year. This action upholds 
and vindicates those of us in the House who 
have worked for years for a more powerful 
Air Force. 

Additional aircraft for the Navy is not pro¬ 
vided in this measure in view of the previous 
appropriations for this purpose, but addi¬ 
tional ships will be taken out of moth balls, 
and the funds provided will insure more 
modern ships and a greater degree of readi¬ 
ness. The Navy will have 1,028 active ships 
in service. 

Tanks in quantity are provided and other 
Army weapons through an over-all $4,300,- 
000,000 provision for such purposes. 

Under this measure the number of men 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and marines 
on June 30 would be 2,766,000 distributed as 
follows*. Army, 1,264,000; Navy, 684,000; 
marines, 166,000; Air Force, 651,000. How¬ 
ever, plans are now being worked out which 
will raise all these figures to higher levels 
and this is clearly required. 

The bill provides the Army with $9,200,- 
000,000, which, when added to previous ap¬ 
propriations this year, runs the over-all total 
to $16,600,000,000. For the Navy the corre¬ 
sponding figures would be three billion and 
ten and eight-tenths billion; for the Air 
Force four and six-tenths billion and thirteen 
and seven-tenths billion. 
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Wfe all recognize that this is a dangerous 
world and tlaat from day to day we ar© in 
grave peril, hut I feel some well-mtentloned 
Americans are unwittingly broadcasting to 
the world some very dangerous statements. 
Those who rush into print to say that we 
are in worse shape than we were the day 
after Pearl Harbor, those who proclaim that 
we have nothing to fight with and no defense 
plans in the event all-out war should strike 
tomorrow, those who shout ftom the house¬ 
tops that we stand naked and defenseless 
before the world and intimate that the 
aggressor could head us to his will m the 
event of war, those who say that the Ameri¬ 
can people are frustrated, bewildered, and 
disunited—those who say things like that 
should weigh their words carefully lest they 
perhaps convince the aggressor that the free 
world is ripe for aggression and is waiting 
only to be plucked. Such untimely declara¬ 
tions when made without reference to other 
factors might possibly tend to incite the 
aggressor to full-scale attack. Tet we rec¬ 
ognize that a balance in these matters must 
be found as it is urgently necessary that the 
American public be frankly informed of the 
dangers which confront us. 

Now is the time to set the record straight. 
We hate war; we love peace and liberty; we 
do not want to fight. We are not prepared 
to wage all-out war at the moment. We do 
not propose to start a war, and we have no 
aggressive dGsigns on any nation. If a full- 
scale war should start tomorrow we would be 
pushed hack on many fronts* 

No, no we are not ready for war-far from 
It—but I hope a recitation of a few funda¬ 
mental truths will tend to get things in their 
proper perspective and warn the aggressor 
lest he be deceived hy loose talk and miscal¬ 
culate the will and the actual and potential 
might of the tTmted States. 

In conclusion, as a united and deter¬ 
mined people, let us get on with the job of 
building up our defenses as effectively 
and as rapidly as possible. The time 
may be shorter than we think. Not one 
hour should be wasted. And as we de¬ 
vote our whole energies to the task of 
self-preservation and peace we can pray 
every day for the best while we rapidly 
prepare for the worst. The auick pas¬ 
sage of the bill now before us is a signifi¬ 
cant part of the job at hand. 

May I commend the subcommittee 
again for a splendid and prophetic job 
in holding most intelhgent and incisive 
hearings on the subject of the necessary 
strengthening of our armed services in 
order that war may be avoided, and 
bringing to the Congress a clear picture 
and Illuminating report of the huge sums 
provided and to be provided for vastly 
strengthening our national defenses, 
with the accompanying allocation of the 
funds to the three branches of the serv¬ 
ices—the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Every patriotic citizen to which this re¬ 
port is available should read it carefully 
and absorb its salient provisions. 
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Ux. BOIthTNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Bec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 


Itowell Mcllett from the Washington 
Evening Star of December 19, 1950; 

To Understand Those Resolutions, One 
Should Read Betweek Lnsnes 
(By Lowell MeUett) 

Reports from European capitals indicate 
that the resolutions adopted by our House 
and Senate Republicans demanding the re¬ 
placement of Secretary Acheson have had a 
devastating effect among the governments 
with which we are associated in resistance to 
the threat of Russian aggression. The news 
from Washington, according to the dis¬ 
patches, ha', been particularly upsetting in 
Brussels, where other foreign ministers are 
now meeting with Mr. Acheson to expedite 
the unification of Western Europe’s defenses. 
The man who had given them leadership up 
to this point, or had led them to accept the 
leadership of the United States, is suddenly 
revealed as one unable to lead or speak with 
authoi ity for his own people Or so it seems 
to some of the statesmen with whom he has 
to deal. 

between-LINES TSOUaHT 

Our friends in Europe probably would be 
less disturbed if they were able to read be¬ 
tween the lines of the two strange political 
pronouncements. If they could read them 
as cynical American observers read them, 
this is What they would find—^the between- 
lines thought being presented in paren¬ 
theses; 

“In this critical hour confidence of the 
American people in their leadership is essen¬ 
tial to our security. (The way to determine 
whether or not the people have this con¬ 
fidence IS to try in every possible way to 
tear it down and then see if it still stands 
up. We have done this. We have abused, 
slandered, ridiculed, and misrepresented Mr. 
Acheson from the day he took office. That is 
to say, some of us have, some of the loud¬ 
est and least responsible of us. The result 
IS that;) 

“It IS completely obvious that Secretary 
Acheson and the State Department under 
his leadership have lost the confidence of 
the Congress and the American people and 
cannot regain it. (In other words, we have 
succeeded m convincing a great part of the 
American people that whatever mistakes 
have been made in foreign policy, whether or 
not they were mistakes in which we joined 
or even mistakes which we crowded the ad¬ 
ministration into making, the whole blame 
rests on Mr. Acheson.) 

“NO IDEAS ON REPLACEMENT 

“Recognizing this fact, we earnestly insist 
for the good of our country that Mr. Acheson 
be replaced as Secretary of State, that there 
he a thorough housecleaning in the State 
Department and changes in personnel and 
policies responsible for this lack of confi¬ 
dence (In saying this we admit that we 
haven’t the slightest Idea of where Presi¬ 
dent Truman can find, as a replacement, a 
man who can stand up to the treatment we 
have given Mr. Acheson. And we must not 
conceal our readiness, ‘for the good of the 
country,’ to subject any successor to the same 
treatment. We have no candidate of our 
own for the office. Some of us like John 
Poster Dulles, but Mr. Dulles is a Republican, 
and even though he thinks much like Mr. 
Acheson, we’d prefer a Democrat to work on. 
That also rules out Chiang Kai-shek, a 
favorite of one wing of our party. He’s not 
a Democrat. As for the general houseclean¬ 
ing, we’ve got to have that. Having con- 
vinoed a lot of the voters that the depart¬ 
ment is simply Infested with Communists, 
the least we could settle for would be the 
ouster of some clerks and messengers. Our 
Mr. McCarthy would furnish the names.") 

There is much more between the lines of 
the solemn resolutions, hut no room for It 
here. Stated simply, these particular Repub¬ 
licans are against appeasement. Nothing the 
President could do would appease them. 
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Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, undei 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I mclude the following letters: 

League op Women Votees 

OP Indianapolis, 

Indtanapoiu, Ind., December 15, 1950. 
Hon. Andrew Jacobs, 

Home OjSUce Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Me. Jacobs: The League of Womer 
Voters of Indianapolis is very concernec 
about the effects of the present emergencs 
on the domestic economy and is fully con¬ 
scious of the dangers involved in allowing 
the present inflationary trend to continue 
unchecked. 

It IS important that measures be taker 
quickly not only to check the rising infla. 
tion but also to prepare to pay as we go fo] 
the increased defense program. 

While the credit restrictions under regu¬ 
lations X and W and the September 22 Rev¬ 
enue Act of 1950 were steps in the right di¬ 
rection. it is increasingly evident that these 
measures will not be sufficient to control the 
inflationary trend, nor to meet the added 
defense costs. 

Therefore, we favor whatever further tas 
Increases and credit restrictions are neces¬ 
sary to help pay for defense needs and tc 
help skim off surplus purchasing. We alsc 
feel that to be effective these measures must 
be token Immediately. 

Respectfully yours, 

SumLET N. Harman 
(Mrs. Charles T. Harman), 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Indianapolis, 

December 19> 1950. 
Mrs Ohaeles T. Harman, 

President, League of Women Voters O) 
Indianapolis, 

Indianapolis, Jnd. 

Deae Mrs. Harman: Last October 4, 1 
wrote the President urging price and wage 
controls at once. I have also spoken for pay- 
as-we-go taxes, written the President urging 
such. You may recall I made a speech De¬ 
cember 27, 1949, to that effect and was criti¬ 
cized editorially by the Indianapolis Star. 

I am m complete agreement with your or¬ 
ganization’s views expressed in your letter of 
December 16. I will do all I can, which Is 
Indeed very little now. But I shall send a 
copy of your letter to the President and have 
It printed in the Record. 

. Very sincerely, 

Andrew Jacobs. 


Foreign Policy 
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OF 

HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following resolu¬ 
tion adopted unanimously by Oregon 
Wheat Growers League at the twenty- 
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third annual meeting, The Dalles, Oreg., 
December 9, 1950: 

Foreign Policy 

During the past year a number of develop¬ 
ments have reduced sales of our wheat and 
flour abroad. Canadian and Australian mill¬ 
ers are selling flour in the Orient and Latin 
America at prices United States millers are 
unable to meet. Licensing regulations in 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and elsewhere exclude 
United States flour and give a monopoly in 
those markets to Canadian and Australian 
mills These are part of the British Empire 
to which the United States gives billions of 
dollars through EGA Flour purchased with 
United States funds for Korea is being milled 
in Japan from wheat produced in other coun¬ 
tries. 

The net effect of these and other develop¬ 
ments is that all available wheat is bought 
from other exporting countries and the 
United States supplies only that portion of 
the world wheat market that cannot be sup¬ 
plied from other sources. 

Bakers in the Orient and Latin America are 
becoming used to brands of flour from other 
countries. These have previously been estab¬ 
lished markets for Pacific Northwest flour. 
Such markets, once lost, will be exceedingly 
difficult to regain 

It IS highly important to wheat producers 
that our mills be kept running and that we 
hold and expand markets for our wheat and 
flour in other countries. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Wheat 
League do everything within its power to get 
our Government to take a more realistic, 
busi-xesslike attitude toward promoting sales 
of United States wheat an-l flour abroad. 
Speciflcally, we recommend: 

1. The use of the certificate plan, or export 
subsidies that will enable our surplus wheat 
and flour to compete freely on the entire 
world market, outside of, as well as within, 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

2 Insistence that our wheat and flour 
be given an even break in licensing regula¬ 
tions of importing nations which we are 
helping to finance. 

3. Requiring that, where the United States 
Government puts up the money, our flour 
and wheat be given the preference over flour 
and wheat from other countries. 

Weapons for War Made in United States 
of America for U. S. S. R. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Van Wert (Ohio) Times-BuUe- 
tin of December 16, 1950: 

Weapons for War Made in United States 
OF America for U. S. S. R. 

By way of London comes the information 
that Russia Is building a balanced navy, 
which Includes not only an enormous fleet 
of submarines, taut also four battleships. 

What Russia is doing, apparently, is add¬ 
ing to the long list of fighting equipment 
so generously supplied by the United States, 
and for which no payments were ever made. 
It will not bolster an American sense of 
security to again review this list. 

Russia is reported to be especiaUy strong 
in submarine craft. That fleet had its be¬ 
ginning with a donation of 206 such vessels 


from the United States, according to the 
list just announced in England, 

During World War II the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration was enthusiastic in arming 
Russia against any future aggression by 
Germany Here is a partial list of what was 
sent to the Russian Communists: 

More than 16,000 fighter planes, more than 
7,000 tanks, 51,000 jeeps, 375,000 trucks, 
85,000 motorcycles, 8,000 tractors, 8,200 anti¬ 
aircraft guns, 345,000 tons of explosives, 2,000 
locomotives, 11,000 freight cars, 7,700 marine 
engines, 77 minesweepers, 26 liberty ships, 
140 submarine chasers, 105 landing craft, 
four floating repair ships, in addition to the 
submarines already mentioned. 

Much of this equipment has been passed 
on to the Chinese Communists. It was used 
to defeat Chiang Kai-shek forces and is 
being used against American forces in Korea. 
And, in case of war with Russia, American 
boys will be facing weapons of American 
manufacture, which were given away during 
a period when Washington policymakers 
were so dumb—^to give them the benefit of 
the doubt—they thought Russia was yearn¬ 
ing to help create a peaceful world. 
timorous allies 

Americans awaken to the fact that the 
billions in gifts donated to this country’s 
“allies” during the last 5 years, and before, 
is money down a rat hole. 

Prior to World War II the western Eu¬ 
ropeans were hot after this country as an 
ally, to save their bacon. Failing to get the 
United States involved, England tried ap¬ 
peasement at Munich. While frantic efforts 
were under way to get this country into 
the war, England stiffened its backbone but 
France, Communist-infested, succumbed, 
Europe was saved when the Japs, following 
an ultimatum from Roosevelt, struck at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Now this country has been dragged down 
to the point where it is compelled to fear 
Russia, must try to cajole England's com¬ 
munistic government and timorous Prance 
not to run out on its benefactor. England 
and Prance want to appease Red China, if 
not Russia. London recognized the Red 
China Government months ago. 

Elsenhower rushed down to the Pentagon 
a month ago to assume command of the 
west European defense forces. But no forces 
appeared to command, and he returned to 
New York. 

Stalin’s strategy, like that of Hitler before 
him, is to divide and conquer. Current de¬ 
velopments suggest that the Western World 
is divisible. 


Capitol Cloak Room 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
5th of December I participated in the 
Capitol Cloak Room program over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System network. 
I ask unanimous consent that a tran¬ 
script of that program may be incorpo¬ 
rated in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the tran¬ 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Capitol Cloak Room 
Mr. Bancroft. Senator Pepper, can a line 
be held in Korea? 


Mr. Downs. Senator, should we bomb 
Chinese cities? 

Mr. Kendrick. Can we defend both Asia 
and Europe? 

Announcer. Capitol Cloak Room, from the 
Nation’s Capitol, CBS brings you another in¬ 
formal interview with a Member of Congress. 
Tonight’s guest is Senator Claude Pepper, 
Democrat, of Florida. Senator Pepper will 
meet with CBS Correspondents Gnffing Ban¬ 
croft, Bill Downs, and Alexander Kendrick. 
First, we hear from Mr. Bancroft. 

Mr. Bancroft Senator Pepper, welcome to 
Capitol Cloak Room A member of the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee, you’ve just made 
a long tour of Europe and Asia and you’ve 
just left Korea a few days ago, so let’s start 
with that. Do you think we can hold a line 
now in Korea? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I’m glad to see that 
our leaders have not given up hope. I saw 
those good fighting men of ours over there 
just week before last. I was with them in 
the camps and sometimes in the lines, and I 
know the stuff they are made of and, if those 
fellows have any sort of a decent chance, they 
will hold the line. 

Mr. Bancroft. Well, you think they can 
hold it if the Chinese Communists make this 
an all-out attack? 

Senator Pepper, Well, of course, it depends 
on how many troops the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists throw in against them and it also de¬ 
pends upon what we are doing to the Chinese 
while they are crucifying our men. 

Mr. downs. Senator, do you have any 
doubt that the Chinese are not fully com¬ 
mitted to this adventure? 

Senator Pepper. Well, one cannot be sure 
even now what their motive is. There are 
two or three assumptions that we might well 
make, but we can’t be quite sure which one 
is correct. We never have been able to be 
sure what the inscrutable oriental mind is 
going to do in this situation. For example, 
this might be the beginning of an all-out 
puhs on the part of the Chinese Communists 
at the instance of the Russians to eliminate 
American and western Influence totally from 
Korea and Formosa and, I think, thereafter 
Japan. In fact, the whole area of Asia. That 
would include Malaya and Indochina, and 
all the other areas where there is western 
Influence today, 

Mr. Downs. Well, do you think we can stop 
them? 

Senator Pepper. Well, we can stop them 
eventually. It would depend at what point 
we could stop them and how long it would 
take. The Japs started in 1941. Mrs Pepper 
and I were at Pearl Harbor this last week and 
we saw there the hulls of the Utah, having 
several bodies entombed therein, and we saw 
the hulls of the Arizona, that has over a 
thousand bodies therein. When they had 
damaged eight of our battleships and eight 
of our cruisers by another attack of dastardly 
character, it looked pretty bad, but eventu¬ 
ally we were in Japan a little while ago 
and we saw, not Japan dictating peace upon 
the White House steps, as they said they 
would, we saw American forces in occupation 
in Japan. It took a long time, but we did it. 

Mr. downs. Well, Senator Pepper, did you 
talk with General MacArthur and what was 
his view on this? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I talked with General 
MacArthur twice. Mrs. Pepper and I had 
lunch with the General and Mrs. MacArthur 
on Friday of the week that we arrived there 
and then I went by to pay my respects and 
to say good-by to General MacArthur on 
Monday evening of last week, that is. Mon¬ 
day evening, the 27th. Well, General Mac¬ 
Arthur, I think, like our commanders In the 
field, like all who had to deal with this 
problem, has had to try to divine what was 
In the inscrutable thinking of these Chinese 
Communists and nobody can be sure—^for 
example, when their troops are massed across 
the Yalu River, whether they are massed 
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there for defense or whether they are massed 
there in preparation for an attack. Well, of 
course, we knew they were up there. General 
MacArthur has announced that many times, 
as have his Intelligence officers. We know to¬ 
day that there are many submarines and 
many airplanes in the Eussian area that 
might he launched against us any time, hut 
I dare say few people would venture to he sure 
that they are going to do it. We don’t know. 

Mr. Downs. Well, do you think General 
MacArthur was right in this in launching 
this offensive? 

Senator Pepper. Yes, I do think he was 
right. I spent Thanksgiving day and Fri¬ 
day, the day following, at the headquarters 
of General Walker and up at the lines On 
Thanksgiving afternoon, before the attack 
began Friday morning, at 10 o’clock, I went 
with General Walker, a great general, and 
his aides are General Millburn and General 
Church, and we visited the regimental head¬ 
quarters of the Nineteenth Regiment and 
some of the company headquarters and then 
the next morning I flew over the lines during 
the time of the advance of our forces. 
Then * ’t' ♦ saw the tank columns and 

infantry columns moving forward, our artil¬ 
lery, and the like. The interesting thing was 
that even that day, with our forces moving 
forward, approaching contact with the 
enemy, m the Eighth Army there was a total 
of only 19 casualties, so, even at the end of 
the first day, our leaders were not able to 
determine what kind of resistance they were 
going to get. They had been sending out 
patrols for days and even those advance pa¬ 
trols had hardly been able to establish any 
contact with the enemy. There was con¬ 
siderable evidence to believe that they were 
steadily drawing back. Now, whether they 
changed their mind, as they seemed to have, 
when we crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and didn't attack them, but waited until 
later or whether they were drawing us in is a 
matter of opinion. I don’t know- 

Mr. Kendrick. Senator, speaking of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, at the United Nations 
today, 13 Asiatic and Arab countries issued 
an appeal to the Chinese Communists to stop 
when they got to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
What do you think of the chances of that? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I think that’s the 
kind of weak-kneed appeasement which has 
been preceded by some other appeasement of 
the same character and which has contrib¬ 
uted somewhat to the aggression that the 
Chinese Communists are committing today. 
For example, while we were in Korea and in 
Japan, we were constantly reading newspaper 
dispatches, telling us that certain powers, 
other than the United States, were recom¬ 
mending that we yield and that we not go 
altogether to the Manchurian border but we 
have a neutral area there. Well, anybody 
could see that if we were already willing to 
concede a neutral area of an indefinite width, 
that they had gained by their resistance, that 
they’d probably gain greater reward if they 
resisted more and by the same logic, if they 
attacked in force, we’d make yet further 
concessions to them, hut they’re exhibiting 
strength at a crucial time, I regret to say, 
that a lot of people who haven't seen this 
thing through have exhibited weakness and 
if there is anything in the world that these 
people will exploit it’s weakness. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, that’s the mili¬ 
tary argument. I mean, hut there’s also a 
diplomatic argument, one of which Is that 
has been put up and is now being considered, 
as you well know, that we cannot lick the 
Chinese nation, we cannot take them on as 
ground armies. 

Senator Pepper. Well, as I said a while ago, 
there are people who thought that we 
couldn't lick Japan after Pearl Harbor, but 
we didn’t quit and we didn’t apply to Japan 


that we’d settle an armistice with her if she 
wouldn’t sink any more ships of ours and we 
didn’t think then for sure that we could de¬ 
feat Hitler, but we didn’t offer a Munich to 
him as Mr. Chamberlain had done in 1938. 
We fought it through together without 
thinking of appeasement and we won. Now, 
in this case, I think the situation is anal¬ 
ogous. The Chinese Communists today are 
appealed to, we are told, by the press, by a 
group of 13 nations, as you’ve just said, 
headed by whom’ Headed by the Honorable 
Prime Minister of India, Mr Nehru. 

Mr Kendrick Did you see him when you 
were out there’ 

Senator Pepper. Yes. Yes Mrs. Pepper 
and I had a very pleasant lunch with the 
Prime Minister and talked with him the 
larger part of an afternoon. 

Mr Kendrick What was your impression, 
Senator? 

Senator Pepper. Well, Mr. Nehru, with all 
the distinction and credit which he deserves, 
is in my opinion lacking m reality. He 
seemed to have no more concept of the dan¬ 
ger that his nation anc other‘peace-loving 
peoples experienced from communism than 
I have of the prospect of you shooting me 
at we sit here calmly this evening. He 
seemed to he totally unaware of the nature 
of communism and just speaking about the 
role that India was playing as the western 
window of Communist China and he thought 
the Communists of China were like some 
people, some husbands like to call them¬ 
selves the misunderstood husband and he 
was going to be the man who would interpret 
these misunderstood, kindly mtentioned 
Communists to the Western World. 

Mr. Downs, Senator, could I interpret your 
remarks made about Mr. Chamberlain and 
the certain nations that have advocated the 
buffer zone and not crossing the parallel, 
which, obviously, you’re referring to Britain, 
are you comparing Mr. Attlee’s mission here 
to Washington with Mr. Chamberlain’s mis¬ 
sion to Munich’ 

Senc.tcr Pepper No, no. I would not dis¬ 
parage Mr. Attlee’s \isit by making such a 
comparison. Mr Attlee is a very great man 
and a wise leader and he was an associate of 
Mr. Winston Churchill and the British Cabi¬ 
net during the war and I know that he advo¬ 
cated going right through to the finish, which 
we finally gamed, and I can’t believe that he 
would ever advocate or countenance our go¬ 
ing back to the days of Chamberlain whom 
he partially succeeded, but I wanted to just 
say one other thing about, if I might, about 
Prime Minister Nehru, with all respect and 
deference. I noticed a little while ago, when 
the same aggressive Chinese Communists, 
without any provocation at all, marched into 
Tibet, right on the border of India, that Mr. 
Nehru again, with great sincerity, appealed 
to the Chinese Communists to stop their ag¬ 
gression upon the little country of Tibet. 
Did they stop? Well, I wonder why they’d 
he likely to yield now when they didn’t yield 
to the entreaty to stop invading little Tibet. 

Mr. Downs, Senator Pepper, you see no 
answer to any of this except an all-out 
war, is that correct? 

Senator Pepper. I don’t see necessarily an 
all-out war, hut I do see the necessity of the 
peace-loving peoples establishing such vigor¬ 
ous unity that ours shall be a superior force 
and they shall not be able to overcome our 
unity and our superior force. 

Mr. Downs. How do we get a superior 
force? 

Mr. Kendrick, How do we do that? Do we 
bomb Chinese cities, for instance? 

Senator Pepper. Whether we bomb Chinese 
cities or not is, in my opinion, a military 
matter, but we have pursued the most un¬ 
realistic course, gentlemen, in this war. I 
was on board the carrier, the Philippine Sea, 


happened to be on it there at the same 
time that our distinguished Secretary of 
the Navy was there. Secretary Matthews, and 
we saw these helldivers, these dive-bomhers, 
and the jets, go off of the deck of this earner 
to their missions, their bombing missions, 
and then we saw them come back and we 
heard these men, who had just been under 
fire from the Chinese Communists on the 
other side of the Yalu River, tell about hav¬ 
ing by the limitations of the United Nations 
to fly along, trying to bomb those bridges 
m an area where they had a right to go 
and, without the privilege of shooting back, 
they were constantly under vicious fire from 
the antiaircraft batteries of the Chinese 
Communists on the Chinese side of the Yalu 
River Well, these MIGS, these very fast 
Chmese-jet bombers, that they probably got 
from Russia, the way the North Ko¬ 
reans got all their other equipment, some 
of these North Korean prisoners told me the 
other day over there at Pyongyang, these 
MIGS would dash out across the Yalu River 
from the other side and get in a blow, a 
hurst, at our bombers or our jets and before 
our people could get in position to reply they 
had darted hack across the river and our 
men were forbidden by the limitations of 
the United Nations to pursue these planes 
that had attacked them or silence these 
batteries that were shooting at them and I 
saw one plane on the deck of the Philippine 
Sea come miraculously back with half of 
its wing nearly shot away from these Chinese 
antiaircraft guns on the other side of the 
river. 

Mr Downs. You think we should carry the 
fighting into Manchuria? 

Senator Pepper. I think General Mac¬ 
Arthur should be authorized to retaliate 
against Chinese attacks in the way that he 
and the great military men think is mili¬ 
tarily desirable to save these men of ours 
that they are crucifying over there— 

Mr. Downs. Would you do that without UN 
authorization’ 

Senator Pepper. No ! No! I think all that 
we’d do, such as 3 II we have done has been 
* * * should be with the order of the 

United Nations as our authority for doing 
it and, by the way, today is a great crisis 
in the United Nations, hut, if the United 
Nations will remain firm, instead of getting 
frightened, instead of getting panicky, if we 
will remember that there’s a principle in¬ 
volved in this matter, a very vital principle, 
of whether the nation can commit violent, 
atrocious, unprovoked aggression and get 
away with it or not. I say a principle is 
inolved. Now, we have stood up. the United 
Nations have stood up magnificently, the 
whole peace-loving world, three of them, 
when on the 25th and the 27th day of June 
they stood up like men Instead of mice 
and denounced the aggressor and called upon 
member nations to put the armed strength 
in the field to throw the aggressor back. 
Now, what kind of a rule are we going to 
establish * * * that it’s wrong and will 
he punished, if a small nation like North 
Korea aggresses, hut it’s a matter about 
which they may have immunity and im¬ 
munity, if it be a large and dangerous and 
determined nation that aggresses, then we 
are going to have one rule for the little 
aggressor and another rule of immunity for 
the big aggressor, 

Mr. Kendrick. Senator, what happens to 
Europe while we’re concentrating on Asia? 
That’s what Mr. Attlee is here to find out 
and- 

Senator Pepper. I’m glad you asked that 
question. That depends on what Europe 
does to help the peace-loving people in Asia. 
There’s a very great fallacy, I'm afraid, that’s 
fallen somehow into the minds of some of 
the Europeans. They seem to be afraid that 
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the United States will dissipate its strength 
in Asia. That we might call upon them to 
squander their strength in far-ofi Asia and 
leave them unprotected against Russian ag¬ 
gression m Europe. I'd like to say to them, 
m my humble opinion, the one assurance 
that Russian aggression will come to destroy 
them is if nothing is done effectively to stop 
Russian promulgated aggression in Asia If 
Russia, through the Chinese puppets of hers, 
can get away with stealing and robbing 
North Korea and South Korea of their lib¬ 
erty, killing and plundering those people, 
and then all v;e do is shiver in our bools 
until maybe they stop, why, then, what can 
they do but in their cynical way proceed, 
knowing that if they put up enough force 
somewhere else that well weaken again. 
Nothing m the world but Munich all over 
again- 

Ml* Banckoft. Isn't there a practical side 
to this, though? Can we really accumulate 
enough strength to defend both Europe 
and- 

Senator Pepper. Yes, there is a very practi¬ 
cal side to it That's the reason I say that 
the United Nations should give General Mac- 
Arthur authority to retaliate against the en¬ 
croachments of the Chinese and fight the 
kind of battle that we are qualified to fight. 

Of course, we are not going to fight a land 
war with the hordes of Asia. Why, we 
couldn’t win the war if we killed a hundred 
of theirs every time they killed one of ours. 

We haven’t got enough, no doubt, that we 
could put in the field there, but, suppose 
General MacArthur is authorized to bombard 
by air and naval power Chinese cities and 
says to the Chinese Government, this de 
facto Communist Chinese Government, 
*‘you’re killing Americans and Britishers and 
Turks and United Nations people by your ag¬ 
gression in North Korea in a land where you 
outnumber us, we will let you feel how it 
tastes to be the victims of B~29’s and B-36's 
and Jets and-*' 

Mr. Bancroft, And atom bombs, too, 
Senator? 

Senator Pepper. If it became appropriate. 

I regret very much that the subject of the 
atom bomb’s use has been brought into the 
Korean situation. Why, there’s nothing in 
the world but a (one word unintelligible) 
sequence of hills up there, little mountains, 
as It were, and these people are all con¬ 
cealed ofttlmes in the caves and under the 
trees and the like and scattered over multi¬ 
tudinous mountains and large areas, if you 
were to drop a bomb it wouldn’t kill- 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, can we stay on 
the peninsula? I mean, right now we are 
retreating. What Is your information? You 
came back last week, what is your informa¬ 
tion, are we going to be kicked off, are we 
going to have to withdraw, are we going to 
have to make a (Interruption) or what? 

Senator Pepper. I started to say, Mr. 
Downs, a minute ago that in talking to these 
North Korean prisoners, one of whom was 
a colonel and the other a full colonel, i said. 
*'What of our weapons did you dislike the 
most?” and they said, “those jets,” which 
they call the “rascals.” That seemed to me 
the worst word in their vocabulary^ the 
rascals. That’s in my opinion what most 
of them axe. But they didn’t seem to like 
these Jets, Now, if General MacArthur were 
turned loose to use these Jets In the way that 
they dislike the most, It might slow them 
down a little bit over there in Korea, so, of 
course, if the time came that it became 
desirable or appropriate from the military 
standpoint to use the atom bomb, why I think 
with the knowledge and s^proval of the 
President and the United Nations, especially 
the President, that he should have authority 
to use it. However, that’s our big gun, you 
know, and you don’t waste your big guns on 
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that That's when you’re (faded out). We 
may have the need for our big guns a little 
while later, If we find we are in contact with 
bigger game, so I don’t want to squander 
them. General MacArthur could do a great 
deal to the Chinese coast with American 
warships and with jet planes if he had the 
authority to do it and we could have stopped, 
no doubt, a great deal of this migration 
across the Yalu River if General MacArthur 
had had authority to go bomb those bridges 
from both ends (interruption) ever get to 
just one end 

Mr Downs. Senator, if we get pushed off, 
pushed out of Korea and pushed off the con¬ 
tinent, then do you think we can wxn a war 
or stop the Communists simply by air bom¬ 
bardment, naval bombardments’ 

Senator Pepper. I realize that the plight 
we’re in today is a very dangerous and a very 
desperate one and that it’s going to take 
all the courage and sacrifice that our heroic 
men can summon for us to hold that diffi¬ 
cult terrain, suprised as we have been by 
the aggression of a new power However, if 
we can hold, remember, we didn’t have but 
a small perimeter down at Pusan, but we 
held and we counteretttacked. We’ve got 
superiority In the air and puperionty in the 
sea in our excellent fleet that's out there, so 
I’m hoping that we can hold a line from 
which we can counterattack at the appro¬ 
priate time. Now, I started to say a while 
ago that I thought this thing might be 
upon one or two or three motives One xs, 
it might be an all-out effort to drive all 
the western nations out of the whole of 
Asia and eveiitually out of Japan. Second, 
it might be just a holding action, to make 
us exert and exhaust ourselves if possible. 
That’s unlikely, however, or they would 
have stayed up In the hills where their own 
defense wouldn’t have cost them much and 
would have cost us a great deal. I think 
probably the reason thg,t’s uppermost in 
^helr minds Is that they are going to frighten 
us so much, or force us so hard, as agents 
of the Russians, as a part of Russian strat¬ 
egy, that we will seek an over-all settlement. 
In other words, they’ll get us around the 
table in another Munich in which they’ll 
get everything and well come out of It with 
lost opportunity and humiliation. Now, it 
seems to me that that's probably what they’ve 
got In mind, and here these gentlemen from 
India and these Arab countries, who of all 
people, need the help of the United States 
and the stroig United Nations members, 
here they come along on bended k-nee and 
say, “Won't you please stop at the thirty- 
eighth parallel?” Well, suppose they stop. 
How long would they stay topped? What 
forces would hold them there? Would we 
have Mr, Nehru constantly ready with his 
(one word unintelligible) Arab and Asian re¬ 
sources to file another petition and entreaty 
as soon they started to move again? You see 
how unrealistic that is. Now, you say, 
“What do you offer?” Well, frankly, I 
don’t think there’s any brief answer that 
anybody can give except a constant enlarge¬ 
ment of our strength and power, Increase In 
our unity among nations of good will and 
peaceful disposition and, above everything 
else, h'-re at home, forgetting politics and 
merging our people into the kind of fighting 
unity that we exhibited during the war 
that- 

Mr. Kenbriok. Well, Senator, that brings 
up this question. Today, some of the Repub¬ 
lican Senators Were complaining that they 
hadn’t been let in on what’s going on be¬ 
tween the President and Mr. Attlee, that they 
weren’t—that their advice wasn’t being 
asked. Xs that so? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I know that repre¬ 
sentative of the Republican Party, of the 
PorMgn Relations Committee, and the Armed 
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Services Committee, certainly, and no doubt, 
upon other committees, have been kept fully 
informed of the military situation. To¬ 
night’s papers—tomorrow’s — tomorrow 
moining’s papers will carry about General 
Bradley having been up to talk about the 
military situation with the Armed Services 
Committee, consisting of nearly as many Re¬ 
publicans as Democrats, as they’ve been to 
the State Department If anybody wants to 
go down and talk to the President about it, 
I’m sure that he’d be more than glad to- 

Mr. Downs. [Both speaking (unintelli¬ 
gible ) ] Complaint They don’t complain 
that they haven’t been filled m or briefed on 
the Situation, but that their advice has not 
been asked. 

Mr. Kendrick. That decisions are being 
made and they’re being informed of the 
decisions after they are made. 

Senator Pepper. Well, now, these gentle¬ 
men know perfectly well the constitutional 
character of our Government The division 
between the executive and the legislative 
and the judicial, and they know perfectly 
well that somebody has got to act in the 
role of President and that that President 
has got to contact agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment and such sources of opinion as he 
thinks wise and they know very well also 
that that President in our great democracy 
would allow any of these responsible leaders 
to come and talk to him about the subject 
and give their ideas at any time, but, what’s 
he going to do^ Are you going to have a 
committee run the war? I don't think that 
anybody has suggested that a committee Is 
the way to run a war. Somebody has got to 
make the decisions, but these gentlemen over 
there in the Congress have every right to 
repudiate any action of the President they 
dislike. They have every right to go give 
him their advice. He can’t sit there all day 
with the head of the sewing circle. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator Pepper, do you 
feel that the American people have been told 
outright exactly what is happening, how 
serious the matter is, and what they can do 
about It? 

Senator Pepper. I think the American 
people are being told the truth because the 
American press and radio and television are 
giving the American people better coverage 
than they’ve ever had in any war. As a 
matter of fact, the military officials have told 
me here in Washington, since I’ve been back, 
since Saturday night, that actually what you 
read in the newspaper comes fresher from 
the front lines than they are able to give you 
in a briefing. Why? One of your courageous 
reporters over there, and I want to pause to 
pay tribute to the sacrifices of life as well as 
limb which have been made by the Intrepid 
newspaper and radio and television reporters 
that have been covering this war for the 
American people—more newspapermen, and 
that includes radio and television men, have 
lost their lives In this wax than lost their 
lives in the Pacific phase of the European— 
I mean of the World War II, so I say that we 
have utterly no censorship of the press. 
You don’t rely upon the president of the De¬ 
partment of Defense, commander of the 
Army and Air Force, to tell the American 
people, the press is telling them exactly the 
dilemma that we face over there today. Now, 
if the President hasn’t been able to pene¬ 
trate the veil of the future and tell the 
American people just exactly what he’s going 
to do to eliminate this jeopardy that we t&oe, 
it’s because he’s only human and he, cannot 
penetrate the Impenetrable veil of the fu¬ 
ture, which is unknown. Preei^ant Roose¬ 
velt couldn’t after Pearl Hi^bor have told 
the American people either Just what he was 
going to do, but they kneiy ije was going to 
fight and he was goii^ to stand for the prin¬ 
ciples that we beHeYe In as a Nation and 
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eventually we were going to win and that’s 
exactly what President Truman, in my opin¬ 
ion, will- 

Mr. Kendrick. Well, Senator, all we do 
down here is report what the various lead¬ 
ers of our Government say and do, and 
hasn’t it strucX you that some of the lead¬ 
ers of our Government have been very hesi¬ 
tant to really lay it on the line‘> I mean, 
they talh about controls as something that 
may occur 6 months from now or 9 months 
from now, but they never really impress the 
public with the seriousness of the situation. 

Senator Pepper. Well, I think this is true, 
Mr. Kendrick, and I think you’ll understand 
the reluctance of the Government to impose 
these governmental controls unless we come 
to the point of absolute necessity. You 
remember that we didn’t impose a great 
many of the controls in World War II until 
a number of months had passed and now if 
these Chinese Communists had not come 
into it on the twenty-eighth in such force 
as they did with their counterattack, why, 
the Korean war would have been over by 
now. We’d have been up on the Manchu¬ 
rian border. We have 145,000 troops in their 
armies as prisoners and there’s—as General 
MacArthur said—the North Koreans had 
been defeated, and then a new enemy comes 
in, but we didn’t know that they were com¬ 
ing for sure, and why go and impose all these 
controls and set up a great administrative 
bureaucracy unless the emergency really de¬ 
mands it and- 

Mr. Kendrick. Don’t you think the emer¬ 
gency has arrived? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I don’t know but 
what it's here, and I think probably the next 
few hours will tell us the gravity of the 
situation and then, if it goes on the next 
few hours as it appears, then I think the only 
thing that the President and the Congress 
can do it to tell the American people that 
we are set to the most gnm task that we’ve 
ever faced in our national history and what¬ 
ever be the sacrifice, we’re going to have to 
see it through It’ll be blood and sweat and 
tears for a long way. 

Mr. Kendrick. Well, that’s what it has 
been, Senator, ever since we crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and isn’t it about 
time that someone in an olficial capacity, 
other than we correspondents, tell the peo¬ 
ple that? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I think we are ap¬ 
proaching that, and I believe that the Presi¬ 
dent is going to tell the American people 
frankly Just the nature of the dilemma, but 
1 started to say it’s blood and sweat and 
tears now, but eventually I believe^ it’s a 
stronger XTnited Nations and probably the 
best hope of a permanent peace we’ve ever 
had, 

Mr. Downs. Senator Pepper, I would like 
to ask just this on© thing about your own 
personal plans, now that you have been de¬ 
feated after 14 years in the Senate, do you 
plan to stay in politics or get back iii, or 
what? 

Senator Pepper Well, whether a man gets 
Into politics, you know, Is not always left 
entirely to his own discretion or choice. I'm 
going to become, I hope, a very busy practic¬ 
ing lawyer right after the first of the year, 
and as a citizen I'll always try to serve my 
country to the best of my ability whenever 
the demand comes. 

Mr. Bancroft. Well, I’m afraid that’s all 
the time we have and, Senator Pepper, we 
certainly do appreciate your being with us 
here tonight on Capitol Cloak Room, and 
thank you very much. Senator Pepper. 

Senator Pepper. Thank you, Mr. Bancroft. 

Announcer. Columbia has again brought 
you a meeting in Capitol Cloak Room, pre¬ 
senting a Member of Congress through in¬ 


formal interview. Tonight’s guest was Sen¬ 
ator Claude Pepper, Democrat, of Florida, 
He was interviewed by three CBS corre¬ 
spondents—Gnf&ng Bancroft, Bill Downs, 
and Alexander Kendrick. 


Maurice Moskovitz, Man of Achievement 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from Mr. Webster 
K. Nolan, prominent San Francisco 
newspaperman, concerning the out¬ 
standing achievements in cHizenship of 
another noted San Franciscan, Mr. 
Maurice Moskovitz, It has been my 
pleasure to know Mr. Moskovitz for 
many years, and I am glad to request the 
privilege of having this well deserved 
tribute published in the Congressional 
Record. 

Mr. Nolan's letter follows; 

San Francisco, Calif., December 9, 1950, 

My Dear Congressman Havenner: Today 
I read a dispatch in the wire-report about 
the awarding of the Government a certifi¬ 
cate of achievement for outstanding accom¬ 
plishment to a Menlo Park, Calif., doctor and 
professor at Stanford University, for his con¬ 
structive efforts as a Tokyo army headquar¬ 
ters biological and natural resources con¬ 
sultant 

Right here in San Francisco is an out¬ 
standing citizen. Mr. Maurice Moskovitz, 
who for more than a quarter century has 
consistently devoted his energies to the bet¬ 
terment of the American way of life. 

Sixteen years ago, Maurice Moskovitz ini¬ 
tiated and devised the plans for title one 
of the FHA, the emergency provision of 
1934 calling for Government-sponsored 
loans to property owners for renovation, re¬ 
pairs, remodeling and painting of properties 
in order to provide farspread and immediate 
employment to millions of worthy working¬ 
men. 

The extraordinary success of that imme¬ 
diate relief plan of 1934, still in force, is 
historic. You were instrumental in bring¬ 
ing it to the attention of the late great 
United States Senator Hiram W. Johnson. 

The letters exchanged at that time be¬ 
tween the White House and Mr. Moskovitz 
are at hand, notably the exchange of cor¬ 
respondence with the late Mr. Louis McH. 
Howe, secretary to the late President Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, as well as many letters 
from distinguished leaders, Congressmen 
and major national organizations commend¬ 
ing Mr. Moskovitz for his efforts in behalf not 
only of the unemployed but for the small 
businessman. Mr. Moskovitz himself is a 
prominent realtor in this area. 

Recently Mr, Moskovitz was appointed a 
director of the Golden Gate Bridge district 
and his first pronouncement was that he 
would strive for cutting in half the bridge 
toll, which, he said, could be accomplished 
if that enterprise is operated on a sound 
business basis. 

Since certificates of achievement are in or¬ 
der, as the grist from today’s news mill indi¬ 
cates, certainly recognition of the sustained, 
sound and inspiring efforts of esteemed 
citizen Maurice Moskovitz ought to be 


spread upon the minutes of Congress and 
formal afOrmation be sent him in some 
suitable form. 

Sincerely, 

Webster K. Nolan. 


Total Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that many Members of the Senate are 
acquainted with Mary Spargo, who^ for 
several years reported for the Washing¬ 
ton Post. Miss Spargo now conducts the 
Vermont News Round-Up for Station 
WCAX, in Burlington, Vt. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, the Round-Up for 
December 16, which I am sure will be of 
interest to many people. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good evening. Tonight there is only one 
real news story m Vermont. Leaders of this 
State are unanimous in a demand for total, 
all-out mobilization right now. 

Before I give our listeners a round-up of 
Vermont thinking in the present crisis, I’d 
like to switch back a minute to 10 years ago. 
History has a curious trick of repeating it¬ 
self, and the present situation seems to me to 
be an almost uncanny parallel of the situa¬ 
tion Vermont and the Nation were in during 
1940 and 1941. 

In what Vermont regarded as the tense 
days of 1940 I had been doing newspaper 
work in this State, and then I left to do a 
similar task in Washington. In Vermont in 
1940 there was a deep consciousness of the 
seriousness of the world situation. War 
with Germany and Japan was regarded as 
inevitable When I got to Washington I was 
astounded as the lassitude of the Nation’s 
Capital, Washington, it seemed to me, was 
still asleep. 

Some months after I arrived in Washing¬ 
ton—on September 17, 1941—^several months 
before the fateful Pearl Harbor attack of 
December 7, the Vermont State Legislature 
voted a bonus for the Vermont National 
Guard, and in so doing declared that a state 
of war existed. 

Everywhere in Washington it was being 
said, “You Vermonters are a belligerent lot, 
aren’t you? What are you going to do, take 
on Germany all alone in that little State?” 

My answer then was, “It’s not a question 
of belligerency.” Vermonters simply are able 
to recognize the side of a barn when they see 
it. Being a people accustomed to freedom, 
they cherish it enough to fight against all 
odds to keep it. The average Vermonter is a 
realist, who doesn’t shut his eyes when he 
sees the muzzle of a gun poking around the 
side of a barn, hoping the gun will be gone 
when he wakes up. 

Today this Nation is up against an antag¬ 
onist who makes Hitler look like a minor- 
league player, and once again we find con¬ 
servative Vermont way out ahead of Wash¬ 
ington in looking for measures to defend the 
freedom of its people. 
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Here is the score. Governor-elect Lee E. 
Emerson has already called over Station 
WCAX for total mobilization, national-serv¬ 
ice registration, universal military service, 
wage, profit, and price controls. 

Vermont’s senior Senator, George D. Aiken, 
says we are at war. He wants all-out efiorts 
in every direction—^national service registra¬ 
tion, universal military service, and every 
other conceivable step; nothing will do but 
all-out methods right now, Aiken says. 

And Vermont’s junior Senator, Ralph E, 
Flanders, also endorses total, all-out mobi¬ 
lization for war, provided the term is under¬ 
stood to include mobilization of all our 
psychological and spiritual resources. And 
by that. Senator Flanders, who has been 
devoting much study to foreign affairs, wants 
it to be understood he means a stepped-up 
campaign for the people of this country to 
get the voice of democracy behind the iron 
curtain to the people of Russia and all its 
satellite countries. That should be, Senator 
Flanders insists, the main job of our State 
Department right now. 

Representative Charles A. Plitmlet is an¬ 
other who says we are at war. He wants to 
have the democratic nations use every 
weapon at their command. 

Maj. Gen. Mernt A. Edson, Vermont’s com¬ 
missioner of public safety, and head of civil¬ 
ian defense, joins the call for all-out mobili¬ 
zation. Edson, Vermont’s only Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, does not believe any 
half-way program will meet this situation. 

President William Carlson, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont, is calling for universal mili¬ 
tary service right now. He was the first col¬ 
lege president in the United States publicly 
to advocate such a step. Dr. Carlson wants 
to see every young man and young woman 
In the United States serve this country for 
2 or 214 years when he or she reaches the age 
of 18 or graduates from high school, which¬ 
ever comes first. 

“We are now at war,” Dr. Carlson said 
today, “and we will have to take every single 
step we can to survive. This is my position 
and it is the position of the University of 
Vermont.” 

Incidentally, Dr. Carlson, a newcomer to 
Vermont, comments that Vermonters have a 
deeper grass roots understanding of world 
problems than people of many other States. 
He believes Vermonters in general are better 
informed because they sit around the kitchen 
fire talking world issues instead of gossiping 
about their neighbors. 

The Very Reverend Daniel P, Lyons, pres¬ 
ident of St. Michael’s College, was not long 
behind Dr. Carlson in urging military service. 

Today, Father Lyons has a special message 
for the people of Vermont. 

Commenting on President Truman’s ad¬ 
dress to the Nation, Father Lyons said: 

“I personally feel that the President is now 
convinced that it is no longer possible to do 
business with Russia. Most of us, I am sure, 
concur in this, for an atheist and a Christian 
never did stand on common ground. How¬ 
ever, I see no reason for any of us to get 
panicky. There is always hope. While pre¬ 
paring for the worst and hoping for the best 
as the President said, let us all remember 
that divine providence stm rules the world. 
If enough people pray for conversion of 
atheistic Russia, there shall be peace.” 

To us in Vermont there Is something very 
heartening in the rallying of all our leaders 
in a determination to face facts as they are 
and take every measure to meet the crisis. 

Perhaps by the grace of God something of 
this same stubborn, rocky courage will com¬ 
municate itself to the groggy, weary, con¬ 
fused leadership of the Nation’s Capital. 

I cannot forbear from reminding my 
listeners of the speech made by President 
Calvin Coolidge in Bennington on September 
21 , 1928; 


“If the spirit of liberty should vanish in 
other parts of the Union and support of our 
institutions should languish. It could all be 
replenished from the generous store held by 
the people of the brave little State of Ver- 
mont.'* 


Recommendations of the People of Kansas 
on Tax Issues 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 {legislative day 
of Monday» November 27), 1950 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce has 
submitted to me their recommendations 
on war emergency taxation for 1950 to 
1951. These recommendations have 
been studied by the Kansas State Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, and this organization, 
speaking for 2,400 business and profes¬ 
sional people of Kansas, reflects through 
these recommendations the thinking of 
the people of Kansas on the vital tax 
issues of the day. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that these recommendations be in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the recom¬ 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Recommendations on War Emergency 
Taxation: 1950-61 

First, it is incumbent on the Government 
Itself to take the first necessary step toward 
sound pay-as-we-go financing by cutting its 
nonwar spending to the bone, thus following 
the very advice its spokesmen have already 
given to the Nation’s workers, housewives, 
and businessmen. The Government should, 
also refrain from initiating new nonwar 
spending programs during this period when 
the needs of national defense are paramount, 
and it should postpone peacetime projects 
where shortages of labor and material exist. 

Moreover, military expenditures should be 
constantly scrutinized in order to avoid un¬ 
necessary and wasteful outlays of funds for 
these purposes. 

In other words. Congress should require 
the Government to demonstrate a bona fide 
need for additional revenues before acting 
to impose new taxes of any kind. 

Second, In the event Congress then de¬ 
cides that additional tax revenues are needed 
to finance the war effort and maintain gov¬ 
ernmental solvency, the Klansas State Cham¬ 
ber would offer the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1. ALTERNATIVE TO THE SO-CALLED BXCESS- 
PROEITS TAX 

The so-called excess-profits tax should be 
opposed In principle because it is adminis¬ 
tratively and economically unsound. Such 
a tax in peacetime is, of course the first step 
toward limitation of profits and the destruc¬ 
tion of the inceptive system. Any possible 
benefits that may be claimed for the enact¬ 
ment of such a tax are grossly exaggerated. 
The Imposition of a so-called excess-profits 
tax can only result in Increased costs to 
both the Government and the public gen¬ 
erally. On the basis of past experience It 
has been demonstrated that an excess-profits 
tax discourages incentive for prudent man** 
agement and encourages waste and Ineifi- 
clency in operations to further contribute 


to the inflationary spiral. This type of tax 
is bound to penalize small businesses, 
especially the rapidly growing progressive 
companies and industries in favor of those 
that have been laggard or static. 

Under any conditions such a tax would 
be detrimental in promoting the expansion 
of production so vital to the full develop¬ 
ment of the defense requirements of the 
Nation. Even with the application of com¬ 
plicated formulas and the use of various re¬ 
lief devices, it has been almost impossible 
to develop a fair and sound basis for measur¬ 
ing the normal profits which under no cir¬ 
cumstances should be subjected to a dis¬ 
criminatory excess-profits tax. 

Any abnormal profits which may be realized 
from the execution of Government contracts 
relating to the defense program can be effec¬ 
tively prevented through efficient over-all 
renegotiation, with the amount recaptured 
going to the Treasury. Over-all renegotia¬ 
tion has the advantage of allowing losses 
on some contracts to be offset against profits 
on the others and does not take away all of 
the profit incentive as do present repricing 
policies. 

An excess-profits tax is costly to the Gov¬ 
ernment to administer and greatly increases 
the compliance costs of the taxpayer as 
evidenced by the thousands of cases un¬ 
settled and in litigation under the law in 
effect at the termination of World War IL 
No logical basis appears to exist for the 
adoption of this type of tax when more 
expedient and simplified means of raising 
any additional needed revenues from corpora¬ 
tions are available. 

In lieu of a so-called excess-profits tax, 
and to avoid imposing too heavy a burden on 
small business, the Kansas State Chamber 
recommends a war-emergency tax on corpo¬ 
rations In the form of a percentage applied 
to the combined normal and surtax paid by 
a corporation. 

In the event such a tax is Imposed, the 
normal corporate income-tax rate should be 
established at la percent, with the surtax 
rate remaining at 20 percent as now pro¬ 
vided for the year 1951 in the 1950 Revenue 
Act. Thus the war-emergency tax, where 
possible, would be a percentage rate added 
to the total amount of the normal and sur¬ 
tax computed at such rates. 

2. SUGGESTED EXCESS-PROFITS TAX FEATURES IP 
SUCH A TAX IS TO BE ENACTED 

If, despite the many known inequitable 
and harmful effects of so-called excess- 
profits taxation, Congress should persist in 
enacting such a tax, then the measure 
should contain the following features: 

(a) The general structure of the law 
should be the same as that of World War II, 
with which taxpayers are familiar. By this 
we mean that the excess-profits credit should 
be based on either Invested capital or aver¬ 
age earnings in a base period, at the taxpay¬ 
er's option. The law should provide ade¬ 
quate relief provisions patterned after those 
contained in the former law, but expanded 
and revised where more equitable treatment 
can be achieved with less administrative dif¬ 
ficulties. 

(b) The income base period should be the 
4-year period from 1946 to 1940, inclusive, 
with the growth formula and with the ad¬ 
justment of one low year, patterned after 
the law in effect during World War II, with 
provision for adjustment to net increase or 
decrease of capital subsequent to the base 
period. 

<c) Normal and surtax should be deducted 
In determining excess profits. Here again 
the normal corporate inocme-tax rate should 
not exceed 19 percent, as a protection to 
small businesses, and the surtax should re¬ 
main at 20 percent as adopted for the year 
1951 under the 1950 Revenue Act. Thus we 
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would Have a maximum 38-percent com¬ 
bined normal and surtax rate base from 
wHich. to compute any excess-profits tax. 

(d) Full credit should be given tor bor¬ 
rowed capital, with corresponding disallow¬ 
ance of deductions for interest on bor¬ 
rowed capital. The previous law defined 
borrowed capital as “indebtedness evidenced 
by a bond, note, bill of exchange, debenture, 
certificate of indebtedness, mortgage, or deed 
of trust, and the base included 50 percent of 
such burrowed capital.” 

(e) Full' credit should also be given for 
base-period earnings The previous law al¬ 
lowed only 95 percent of the average base- 
period income There is no justification in 
contending that corporation profits were ac¬ 
tually excessive during the years 1946-49, 
in the light of the expanded economy with 
sustained high-level employment, produc¬ 
tion, price levels, and national income. 

(f) The credit on invested capital should 
be at least that provided m the 1940 act 
which was 8 percent of invested capital. 

(g) Accumulated earnings after the effec¬ 
tive date of any excess-profits-tax law should 
be permitted to increase the invested-capital 
base and should also be permitted to increase 
the earnings credit 

3. ADDITIONAL EXCISE TAXES 

If it should be necessary to raise more rev¬ 
enue than the present system will yield, even 
if augmented by additional taxes on cor¬ 
porate incomes, then there should be an ex¬ 
pansion of the field of excise taxation as a 
defense measure. Such additional excise 
taxes should be imposed on all products ex¬ 
cept food. 

4. TAX-EXEMPT ENTERPRISES 

The state chamber’s position favoring tax¬ 
ation of many types of enterprises now en¬ 
joying a tax-exempt status should still stand. 

S. TRANSACTIONS TAXES 

The State chamber still opposes the im¬ 
position of any transactions tax. 


Why We Have Good Judges 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Becem'ber 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Why We Have Good Judges,” 
from the Kansas City Star of Saturday, 
November 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Why We Have Good Judges 

In the last round-up of election news we 
note that the judges squeaked through on a 
‘‘yes” vote of about 7 to 1. This refers, of 
course, to the Jackson County vote on circuit 
and higher court judges who hold office under 
the nonpartisan court plan. 

If Missouri still had the old political system 
for judges they would have been out In the 
splatter of the campaign since early last sum¬ 
mer. In Jackson County none could have 
been elected unless he had received machine 
endorsement before the primary. And ac¬ 
cording to the record 'Under the old system 
the machine never liked to support a Judge 
unless it had some political strings on him. 

After the primary of a political system you 
would have seen Democratic and Republican 


candidates for the bench campaigning against 
each other. Last Tuesday all Democrats 
would have been elected regardless of rela¬ 
tive merit. 

The judicial election on the nonpartisan 
ballot was a very different story. So little 
was heard from the judges during the cam¬ 
paign that the only danger was that the 
public might forget to vote on them. Now 
that they have one-sided approval the judges 
go into their new terms entirely free from 
obligation to any politician or anyone else. 

When the nonpartisan court plan was new, 
some of the judges were afraid of it. In the 
first elections held on the “yes” or “no” 
ballot, friends of the judicial candidates 
waged campaigns for their support. But ex¬ 
perience with the plan soon showed that 
there was no purpose in campaigns. When a 
reasonably good judge asks public approval 
to stay in office the voters are glad to ap¬ 
prove him. 

The only real objection to the method is 
the fact that it virtually assures a judge 
lifetime tenure. Still, tenure under the plan 
isn’t quite as certain as the life appointments 
to the Federal courts. We haven’t heard that 
many Federal judges abuse their security. 
And the over-all effect of the Missouri system 
has been excellent. The plan needs only a 
decent retirement provision to make it Ideal. 


Death of Curtis Longino Waller, Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CUUDE PEPPER 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
11th of July one of the outstanding ju¬ 
rists of this country, one of the noblest 
and finest men who ever lived, with 
whom I had once the honor of being a 
law partner, died. He was Judge Cur¬ 
tis L. Waller, of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Circuit. The Uni¬ 
versity of Florida Law Review dedicated 
its last issue to Judge Waller, and I 
have the honor to submit those dedica¬ 
tory remarks at the end of this state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that they may be incorporated in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On July 11, I960, a judicial sun, in the full 
luster and glow of noonday brilliance, after 
a brief flicker and pause, dropped suddenly 
behind the horizon of life into eternity and 
immortality. For on that day, Curtis Lon¬ 
gino Waller, of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circuit, Florida’s highest ranking 
member of the Federal judiciary, died, after 
a brief illness, at 63. Into the grave with him 
went the hearts of a countless host who ad¬ 
mired him for the virile strength of his 
mind and loved him for the grandeur of his 
character and the noble beauty of his spirit. 

Appointed as United States district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of 
Florida in 1940, he was elevated to the cir¬ 
cuit court of appeals in 1943. His judicial 


career climaxed a rich and full life which 
began in Silver Creek, Miss., where his family 
was rooted and revered, and an uncle was 
governor. 

He took his literary work at Mississippi 
College and his law degree at Millsaps Col¬ 
lege. He was a high-school teacher; secre¬ 
tary to the gifted Pat Harrison in the House 
of Representatives m Congress; an aviator 
in World War I. 

Returned from the war, he immediately 
gained distinction at the bar of Mississippi 
He served in the Mississippi House of Repre¬ 
sentatives In 1924 he moved to Tallahassee, 
Fla., and at once assumed leadership m an 
eminent Leon County bar. 

His counsel was sagacious, his thinking 
astute and profound. His character, about 
which all of his life no man ever dared to 
whisper, won profound respect for every 
utterance he made to client or court. He 
was thorough, and when his preparation was 
finished, sure of his case. He had the genius 
as a lawyer of catching phrase and homily or 
humorous rhetoric which endeared him alike 
to court and jury. His standing at the bar 
and in the community caused him to be 
drafted against his will to serve Leon County 
in the house of representatives in the legis¬ 
lature and to accept appointment as State 
attorney of the second judicial circuit, for 
a brief period. 

He had an enviable aptitude for the bench, 
for he had that balance of judgment, that 
innate sense of justice, that courage of con¬ 
viction, as well as that saturation m legal 
principle and precedent, which makes the 
judge. To a judicial mind he brought a 
gentleman’s code and warm heart. His happy 
diversion from labor was fishing and he wrote 
intriguing fishing stories for national sports¬ 
men’s magazines. In the camp or in the 
friendly circle v;hich he so much loved, he 
had no superior as a storyteller. 

He was too faithful a disciple of the law 
not to follow it but he was too Just a judge 
not to rebel at wrong, even what he thought 
was wrong law. He believed in social jus¬ 
tice and progress and as a citizen he sup¬ 
ported liberal men and liberal movements, 
but when he sat as a judge he was the shield 
of the individual and woe to those pressing 
down upon the citizen who fell upon the 
poniard of his pen. As a district judge he 
hid the faculty to grasp the Issues, to rule 
promptly and forcibly and to dispatch the 
court’s business both quickly and well. As 
an appellate judge he spurned verbosity, he 
scorned empty rhetoric and cut through the 
confusion of fact and word with the lance 
of a penetrating mind and what Mr. Justice 
Glenn Terrell called “incisive, pointed, and 
direct statement.” 

In one of his dissenting opinions, Judge 
Waller said: *T hesitate to ascribe to Con¬ 
gress the absurd design to tax a gift to a babe 
in arms because his estate must be managed 
by someone sui juris, exercising the powers 
of a guardian or parent, while a gift to an 
adult, requiring no managing third party, Is 
trx free. Congress likes adult voters, hut 
surely not that well.” Fondren et al. v. Com, 
of I. R. (141 F. 2d 422). 

But he could put a romantic shaft upon 
his arrow: In Crews v. 17. S, (160 P. B 2d 
747), he began the opinion of the court: “The 
beautiful Suwannee River—^the mention of 
which calls to memory a plaintive melody of 
strumming banjos, humming bees, child¬ 
hood’s playful hours, a hut among the 
bushes, and a longing to go back to the place 
where the old folks stay-—-was the scene of 
the cruel and revolting crime that provoked 
the gesture of dealing out justice that Is 
this case.” 

His judicial reputation was rising all over 
the country. The law he loved has lost one 
of its finest and best. 

We became friends shortly after 1926 and, 
until he went away, our lives, like our hearts, 
were close together. 
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When he was lowered beneath the gentle 
p'ne which is his sentinel in Tallahassee, 
there came back to my mind the noble words 
of Antony over the body of Brutus at 
Philippi: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d m him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, 'This was a manP 

And if we add “and a great and just judge,’* 
there is a fitting epitaph for Curtis L Waller. 

Well does the University of Florida Law 
Review, edited by those destined to become 
builders of the law, dedicate this issue to one, 
who in the language Bean Pond once used, 
“has left in the edifice of the law so many 
stones bearing his own craftsman’s mark.” 


Congress Should Give Us an Adequate 
Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wed 7 iesday, December 20 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, a very 
fine and well-written editorial entitled 
‘^Congress Should Give Us an Adequate 
Merchant Fleet,*' which was published 
recently in the New York Inquirer of 
December 18, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Congress Should Give Us an Adequate 
Merchant Fleet 

One of the major national problems which 
the Eighty-second Congress, which convenes 
next month, should tackle and solve is that 
of the American merchant marine. 

The United States should have a mercan¬ 
tile fleet greater than that of any other land 
on earth, not as a matter of luxury but of 
vital necessity. 

We need such a fleet from the standpoint 
of economics, d^^ouse, and national prestige. 
It is the duty of the statesmen in our Na¬ 
tional Capital to guarantee our having a 
merchant marine in every respect worthy of 
the United States of America. Yet those 
men have consistently refused to give due 
attention to our mercantile shipping needs. 
The costly lessons taught us by the First 
World War and since that conflict passed 
into history, as to the role which our mer¬ 
chant marine should always be prepared to 
play in national and international life, have 
gone for nothing, as far as Congress is con¬ 
cerned. 

Interesting and instructive information 
as to our merchant fleet is contained in a 
dispatch from Washington, December 10, to 
the New York Times. It tells us: 

“A steady decline since 1946 In the amount 
of United States foreign trade carried in 
American flag ships was reported today. 

“The decline was cited in a statement 
issued by the Joint Committee for the Amer¬ 
ican Merchant Marine, an organization spon¬ 
sored by maritime labor and management 
and the Federal Government. 

“The report showed that in 1946, Ameri¬ 
can flag vessels carried 67.6 percent of 
United States foreign trade; in 1947, 69.8 
percent; 1948, 64.8 percent; 1949, 49.8 percent, 
and in 1960, based on the January-June 
figure, 40.2 percent. 


“The report also called attention to the 
fact that Russia in 1950 was tenth on the 
list of maritime nations based on tonnage. 
Russian merchant ships were numbered at 
437 with a gross deadweight tonnage total of 
1,824,000 

“The joint committee said that while the 
United States active seagoing merchant ma¬ 
rine was noticeably higher in total tonnage 
since 1939, ‘it is woefully weak in fast 
modern passenger-carrying vessels quickly 
convertible to troop transports in event of 
emergency.’ 

“It was noted that in seagoing tonnage 
now b^'ing built for the more important 
maritime nations of the world, the United 
States ‘is at the bottom of the list,’ sur¬ 
passed even by its former enemies of World 
War II and by the principal recipients of its 
various aid programs’’ 

American labor and capital, and the Ameri¬ 
can people as a whole, have a vital interest m 
the welfare of the American merchant 
marine. 

Our present position of the mercantile 
shipping world is entirely unworthy of this 
gr at Nation of ours. It is of vital national 
importance that the new Congress, at the 
earliest possible moment, take up the prob¬ 
lem of the American merchant marine and 
that it devise and put into operation a 
merchant shipping policy that will insure 
our possessing a mercantile fleet fully capa¬ 
ble of serving the requirements of the Re¬ 
public in peace and war. Such a fleet must 
outclass, in tonnage and quality, every other 
merchant fleet in existence. 

Notwithstanding the many handicaps un¬ 
der which It is operating (and these Include 
discriminatory measures enforced against it 
by foreign countries) the American merchant 
marine is giving excellent service to passen¬ 
gers and freight forwarders alike. It is for 
Congress to decide whether it will be en¬ 
abled to play, in the American order of 
things, the all-important role dictated by 
common sense and national honor. 

Foreign countries cannot be blamed for 
having such a low opinion of us because of 
the manner in which the lawmakers in 
Washington, elected to the House and the 
Senate by the people of the United States, 
have treated our merchant shipping policy. 

The Eighty-second Congress should turn 
over an entirely new leaf as far as the Amer¬ 
ican merchant marine is concerned, and 
Insure that the Republic shall possess a 
mercantile fleet wholly commensurate with 
its position in the family of nations. 


Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the City of Detroit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson], who is absent on an 
assignment by the Senate, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, a statement re¬ 
garding the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of Detroit. A year-long celebration of 
that event will commence in Detroit on 
January 1. As a Senator from Ohio, a 
neigjibor of the State of Michigan, I am 


personally pleased to join in salute to 
Detroit and its long history of accom¬ 
plishments. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

January 1, 1951, will mark the beginning 
of one of the most impressive civic celebra¬ 
tions in the history of this country. The oc¬ 
casion is the two hundred and fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the city of Detroit, the oldest major 
city west of the Alleghenies. Detroit’s two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday festival will 
be a year-long celebration of that city’s 
history and a rededication of its hiiman and 
physical resources for a future of peace and 
freedom. 

Detroit has played a unique role in the 
history of the United States. It was founded 
in 1701 by Antoine de la Mo the Cadillac to 
assure France’s control of the great northern 
territories. Within a few years it became 
one of the most important ports in the new 
world. Not only did Detroit control access 
to the north, but it also was a center for the 
fur industry from the day of Cadillac until 
the time of the American Fur Co. 

Later, in the nineteenth century, the lum¬ 
ber industry of the Northwest was born m 
the Detroit area. As the forests slowly re¬ 
ceded, Detroit’s long climb to its present 
position as a city of industry began. De¬ 
troit is now known as the industrial center 
of the world, sending its products to the most 
remote corners of the earth. 

Detroit has earned many laurels. It has 
been called “Detroit the Beautiful,” “Dy¬ 
namic Detroit,” and the “City of Destiny.’* 
All of these terms are appropriate; but today, 
faced with the threatening visage of totali¬ 
tarianism on every side, the title “Arsenal of 
Democracy” which was earned during the two 
World Wars, is perhaps most suitable. 

We are threatened by an international 
holocaust of terrible proportions. Our hearts 
go out to the boys and men fighting on 
Korean battle fronts to preserve the life and 
ideals we believe m. Our debt to them can 
never be expressed, much less paid. 

It must be remembered, however, that this 
is a war not only of man against man, army 
against army, but also a war of supplier 
against supplier. In the battle of supplies, 
America has never heen defeated. We have 
the greatest production potential in the 
world, and much of the credit for this fact 
must go to Detroit. Were it not for the fac¬ 
tories and people who man these factories of 
Detroit, the last war might well have ended 
differently. Fortunately, however, the fa¬ 
cilities of that great city have always been 
ready for periods of crisis. 

During the ensuing year, Detroit will com¬ 
memorate the part it has played m our his¬ 
tory. Detroit, a living, working example of 
our American philosophy, will display to the 
world the physical and cultural benefits of 
a free, democratic society and its readiness 
to serve the Nation. 


How Can We Stop the Soviet Union? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. O'SUIXJVAN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has heen said during the past few 
months which has been indecently crit¬ 
ical of our Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, and so little has been said in 

r 
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his defense, that perhaps in order to 
make a true and correct evaluation of 
this splendid public official, we should 
take a little time and endeavor now to 
secure a fair and correct index of the 
man and his statesmanship by reading 
the radio address which he so splendidly 
delivered on November 28, 1950. 

I had occasion a few days ago to re¬ 
read the same more carefully in the 
December 7 issue of the Machinist and 
was much impressed by its force and 
clarity in dealing with the first sub¬ 
ject of the hour. 

It appears that Secretary Acheson 
encountered his first bellowing reaction¬ 
ary resentment when he stated in sub¬ 
stance that he w^ould still stay by his 
friend, Alger Hiss, even though he had 
been convicted by a jury and sentenced 
by a trial court. As a lawyer, everyone 
knows, or should know, that if a defend¬ 
ant after conviction appeals a case, 
which he has a perfect right to do, the 
presumption of innocence does and 
should still prevail because the judg¬ 
ment pronounced by the trial court on 
the jury’s verdict is not final in any sense 
of the word and does not settle definitely 
the issue of innocence or guilt. 

It, however, seems that certain people 
have neither the ability nor the inclina¬ 
tion to give full force and effect to the 
great presumption of innocence ac¬ 
corded to every accused person not fi¬ 
nally convicted of crime. They regard 
a judgment of a lower court a final 
judgment, even though an appeal to a 
higher tribunal has been perfected. 

Ordinarily a person is to be compli¬ 
mented if he stands by a friend in his 
dark hour of trouble, but in Secretary 
Acheson’s case, misguided men seem to 
follow not the example taught by the 
Nazarene to lay down his very life for 
a friend, or the exemplification of true 
friendship as disclosed by Sidney Car¬ 
ton, in Charles Dickens’ book The Tale 
of Two Cities when he changed places 
in the death-cell with Darnay, the hus¬ 
band of Lucie Manette and suffered 
death by the guillotine in Darnay’s place 
and stead. 

Some people today in spite of the finer 
examples of the past, and the better 
teachings of the present, seem to think 
that a friend should be abandoned in 
his great hour of need before his case 
in the courts of men has been concluded. 
These people are perhaps devotees of 
the verse: 

' What is friendship but a name. 

A charm that lulls to sleep 
A shade that tollows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep. 

The speech which I have heretofore 
referred to is as follows: 

How We Can Stop the Soviet Union—Six 
Steps in the Strategy op Freedom as Ex¬ 
plained BY Dean Acheson, Secretary op 
State, United States op America, in a 
Nation-Wide Badio Address on November 
28, 1950 

The questions raised by these acts of (Com¬ 
munist) aggression in Korea go far beyond 
the contours of this small and remote penin¬ 
sula. They have to be viewed as part of a 
world picture. To be fully understood, they 
must be seen as part of the world-wide oper- 
afions of the international Communist 
movement. 


The increasing boldness of the interna¬ 
tional Communist movement, and its will¬ 
ingness to use overt aggression, and to ac¬ 
cept the deliberate risk of war, make it 
increasingly urgent for all American citi¬ 
zens to face squarely the danger that con¬ 
fronts us, and to give vigorous and united 
support to the measures we must take to 
meet this danger 

Those who control the Soviet Union and 
the international Communist movement 
have made clear their fundamental design. 
It is to hold and solidify their power over 
people and territories within their reach, 
however ruthless the means required. 

The danger to the rest of the world created 
by this design arises out of the belief made 
amply clear in Bolshevist political writings 
that the holding of power by the rulers of 
the Soviet Union requires the complete sub¬ 
version or forcible destruction of the coun¬ 
tries now free of their control. 

They are encouraged to act on this belief 
by the illusion that, in so doing, they are 
helping along the inevitable course of his¬ 
tory According to the Bolshevist inter¬ 
pretation, history points to the collapse of 
non-Soviet states and their replacement by 
Soviet-style and Soviet-controlled states. 
Conflict is anticipated in Bolshevist theory as 
inevitable. 

The hostility of Soviet intentions, taken 
alone, would not produce so grave a threat. 
But the combination of these intentions 
and Soviet military power creates very grave 
danger to the survival of free nations and 
free institutions, a danger which must not 
be underestimated. 

All governments which are now free, and 
all responsible citizens of free societies must 
face, with a sense of urgency, the capabil¬ 
ities for conquest and destruction in the 
hands of the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

The problem we have been called upon 
to solve, therefore, is: What course of action 
will enable us to maintain our freedom and 
bring about a peaceful resolution of this 
world crisis; or, if despite our best efforts 
aggression does take place, will provide a 
basis for defeating it? 

Our essential purpose is, as it has always 
been in our history, to preserve our free in¬ 
stitutions, so that freedom and justice may 
survive and continue to flourish. 

We wish to do this peacefully, because 
peace is the climate in which our free in¬ 
stitutions flourish best. But we have shown 
in our history that we hold these values so 
dear that if we must, we will fight for them. 

The course of action we have chosen is to 
join with our allies in building the strength 
of the free world—as a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. 

The purpose of this strength is not aggres¬ 
sion. It is the very opposite. It is to deter 
such aggression. 

This involves building military strength, 
but it requires no less the buttressing of all 
the other forms of power—economic, politi¬ 
cal, social, and moral—and the utmost reso¬ 
lution and unity among the free nations 
of the world. 

Over a period of time the rulers of the 
Soviet Union, confronted by a strong and 
confident free world, may be obliged to aban¬ 
don their expansionist alms. 

To build the strength of the free world is 
a hard course. It involves great effort and 
much sacrifice both by our own people, and 
by all the people of the free world. It offers 
no promise of relief from these burdens in 
the near future. It makes no guarantee of 
peace. But it is rooted in the principles 
by which we live, and it offers us the best 
realistic approach to the problem of peace, 
and the preservation of our freedom. 

The main elements of the strategy by 
which we are seeking to carry out this course 
of action—^the strategy of freedom—^are now 
well-established as national policy. They 
have emerged as practical responses to the 


problems we have encountered, and they have 
found general support in the Nation. 

There are six mam elements m the strategy 
of freedom 

First is the development of an interna¬ 
tional order for the preservation of peace 
and freedom, under the United Nations, 

The Charter of the United Nations ex¬ 
presses the universal aspirations of mankind, 
and the organization itself is a symbol of 
these aspirations 

But the United Nations is also more than 
a symbol. It is a means through which we 
can take practical, day-by-day steps toward 
the building of a stable international com¬ 
munity. 

As an organization m which most nations 
participate, the United Nations can also help 
to bring about the accommodations of in¬ 
terest and the adjustments of differences 
which are essential to peace in a world of 
change 

Our action in Korea is intended to support 
the authority of the United Nations against 
aggression. In the current session of the 
General Assembly, we have initiated a num¬ 
ber of measures designed to increase the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the United Nations action 
against aggression. We intend to do our 
full part m helping the United Nations to 
grow m strength. 

The second element in the strategy of 
freedom is the development of regional 
groupings, within the framework of the 
United Nations. To ensure their collective 
security, free nations are engaged in co¬ 
operative defense measures, not possible on 
a universal basis at the present time. 

The keystone of the defense system of the 
free world is being built in the North Atlan¬ 
tic community, and among the states of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

A whole network of cooperative institu¬ 
tions has been developing among the free 
nations of the North Atlantic and Western 
European area, each a practical response to a 
felt need. The problems they face are ex¬ 
tremely complex, but progress has been made 
toward overcoming ancient national hostili¬ 
ties, and in developing a common will and a 
sense of confidence in the potentialities of 
the North Atlantic community, working to¬ 
gether as a community. 

In this hemisphere, the accomplishments 
of the Organization of American States In 
promoting unity of action have been remark¬ 
able. Support of this organization is funda¬ 
mental to our policy. 

The essential ingredient in these regional 
developments has been a sense of community 
Interest among neighbor nations. The de¬ 
velopment of further regional organizations 
depends in the first instance upon the exist¬ 
ence of this community sense among the 
people of other areas. 

The third element in our strategy of free¬ 
dom is the rapid building up of military 
strength at home and among our allies. I 
stress the word “rapid" because the period of 
greatest danger is directly before us. Our 
defense must not only be strong enough, it 
must come soon enough. 

There is only one test of whether our de¬ 
fense preparations are adequate: that is to 
measure them against a sober calculation of 
the danger which faces us. 

So measured, the defense efforts of the 
United States and other free nations are 
inadequate. A greatly increased scale and 
tempo of effort Is required on the part of 
all free nations to enable them to overcome 
this inadequacy at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The fourth element is economic coopera¬ 
tion. This has a dual character. It con¬ 
tributes powerfully to the building of our 
defenses against external attack,. It also is 
an instrument for helping to build healthy 
societies in which the vitality and the prom¬ 
ise of freedom find practical expression—in 
comparison with which ’the decadence and 
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despair of Communist tyranny is starkly 
exposed. 

Althougli the amount of resources avail¬ 
able for economic assistance is limited by 
the defense requirements imposed upon us 
by Soviet action, even under the burden of 
rearmament, free societies can more effec¬ 
tively provide for human well-hemg and ad¬ 
vancement than tyrannical regimes. The 
productive power of freemen, who axe aware 
of the dangers that face them and who are 
determined to meet the challenge to their 
freedom, cannot be matched by authoritarian 
societies. 

With our technical assistance, the resolve 
ol the free peoples of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East to better the 
conditions of their lives can become a pow¬ 
erful drive agamst the age-old banes of pov¬ 
erty and disease and the political instability 
which often accompanies them. Men every¬ 
where have awakened to the opportunities 
for progress which modern science and tech¬ 
nology have opened. We can help them to 
help themselves, and it is in our interest to 
do so. 

Our technical assistance is not philan¬ 
thropy, for here our principles and our self- 
interest coincide. As the people of under¬ 
developed areas rise from poverty, not only 
will our own economy benefit, but also and 
even more important the real promise of 
freedom will expose the false promises of Bol¬ 
shevik imperialism, and the peoples of these 
countries will grow m their recognition of 
the common interest and purpose of the 
free nations. 

So far as possible, economic cooperation, 
like defense cooperation and collective se¬ 
curity programs, is being carried on through 
the United Nations and regional organiza¬ 
tions In order to strengthen international 
institutions devoted to peace and security. 

The fifth element In the strategy of free¬ 
dom is a readiness at all times to negotiate 
just settlements of international disputes 
and to find just accommodations of conflict¬ 
ing interests. Our experience has demon¬ 
strated thjit the Soviet rulers cannot be ex¬ 
pected to accept fair and equal negotiation 
so long as they feel capable of imposing their 
own terms or exacting their own price. Their 
concept of negotiation Is that it should re¬ 
cord the facts of power rather than the re¬ 
quirements of justice We shall not seek 
to use our power In this way, but as the free 
world develops strength, the Soviet rulers 
may find It advantageous to adjust differ¬ 
ences equitably rather than to seek to Impose 
their demands. 

The tree nations must always be prepared 
to enter into genuine negotiations, and even 
to take the initiative in efforts to bring about 
honest negotiation. 

If the issues are clear, freemen wiU not be 
prey to unrealistic expectations, nor to prop¬ 
aganda abuse of the negotiating process. 
It Is in the long perspective that results may 
be expected, not in the fiits and starts of 
shifting tactics. 

Because our earnest desire is peace, we 
shall remain constantly receptive to gen¬ 
uine negotiation. With the confidence that 
comes of strength and the humility that 
comes from our devotion to Christian prin¬ 
ciples, we shall be endlessly patient In work¬ 
ing for peace. And we shall at the same time 
be endlessly alert to defend the bases of our 
national life. 

The sixth element In the strategy of free¬ 
dom is a firm adherence in all our actions, 
at home and abroad, to the moral values 
which give meaning to our lives. 

We are a young country, an enthusiastic 
people, and despite our great interest in ma¬ 
terial progress, we are Idealistic. 

We do not always present our best side to 
the world. In our enthusiasm and drive we 
often do not take care to make ourselves un- 
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derstood, and expect others to recognize us 
for what we are. We have launched a greatly 
expanded information program to bring 
knowledge of ourselves to other peoples, 
which the President has called the Campaign 
of Truth. 

It IS our purpose to carry to all parts of 
the world the facts about what is happenmg 
in America and in the world, because it 
IS a fundamental part of our democratic 
faith that people, if informed of the truth, 
will make sound judgmente. 

What IS even more important than what 
we say to the world is how we conduct our¬ 
selves. at home and abroad. The force of 
example and action is the factor which 
finally determines what our influence is to 
be. 

If we are to be worthy of the leadership 
that derives from our power, we must be sure 
that we are true to the values and principles 
upon which our society is founded. It is Ihe 
example of democracy at work, vigorous, 
healthy, respectful of its first principles, 
growmg in freedom and 3 ustice and oppor¬ 
tunity, that can inspire ourselves and others 
to meet the tasks ahead with hope and con¬ 
fidence. 

Without this, which depends on every one 
of us, on the everyday conduct of each citi¬ 
zen, the strategy of freedom would become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

These are the elements of our national for¬ 
eign policy of the strategy of freedom. This 
is the course by which we seek to avoid war 
and to secure peace. 

No one can guarantee that war will not 
come. The present crisis is extremely seri¬ 
ous. Whether reason will prevail is only 
partly for us to decide. We must hope and 
strive for the best while we prepare for the 
worst. 

This IS a responsibility, not just of a few 
public officials, not Just of the Congress, 
but of the whole American people. The 
qualities we must demonstrate—^steadiness, 
moderation, restraint, constancy of purpose, 
and flexibility in action, imagination, wis¬ 
dom, maturity—^these qualities are possible 
for us as a Nation only if the American people 
participate as individuals in strivmg to make 
our society worthy of the hopes that free 
men everywhere have placed in it. 

A deep understanding of the forces we 
are dealing with, and the role we must 
play, must be acquired by each of us. Every 
single individual has a share of this respon¬ 
sibility. 

The six elements of the strategy of free¬ 
dom—support of the United Nations, de¬ 
velopment of regional organizations, the 
rapid building up of our strength in part¬ 
nership with our allies, economic coopera¬ 
tion, readiness to negotiate, and a firm ad¬ 
herence to the fundamental purposes and 
principles of our society—constitute a na¬ 
tional policy, not a party policy. They have 
emerged from a long process of discussion, 
and consideration as the practical require¬ 
ments of a policy adequate to the problems 
which confront us. They are rooted in our 
traditions. They find general support in 
both parties. 

It is right and proper that there should 
be dlfferexioes of opinion among us about 
the execution of this policy, and about ques¬ 
tions of emphasis, priorities, application, and 
administration. No one has a monopoly of 
wisdom, and the vigor and vitality of a demo¬ 
cratic society derives from free discussion 
and debate and the consent which flows from 
understanding. 

However vigorous our debates may be, it 
should be made clear to all that our country 
Is united In its determination to hew to 
the strategy of freedom which is our national 
policy. 

The Nation’s peril is our challenge. The 
united will of the people must be our answer. 


Maa Pay 


EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW VOEK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 ilegislatwe day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of December 14 there 
appeared an editorial discussing the pro¬ 
posed separation of straight airline sub¬ 
sidies from the cost of transporting air 
mail. As the Senate knows, there are 
several proposals to this’ effect now 
pending before the Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the inter¬ 
esting editorial on this subject in the 
Appendix of the Record, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mail Pat 

What started out as a relatively simple pro¬ 
posal to separate air mail pay from subsi¬ 
dies to the airlines generated an almost un¬ 
believable amount of confusion before the 
House was through with it The Heselton 
bill passed by the House on Monday is weak 
In some respects, but it meets many of the 
objectives of the admmistration and the 
Hoover Commission. It is obviously a com¬ 
promise, as the 66-0 vote indicates; however. 
It does serve to place subsidies to the air¬ 
lines in the open and apart from reimburse¬ 
ment for carrying the mail. Moreover, 
Chairman Edwin Johnson, of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, has prom¬ 
ised to press for enactment of a similar bill 
in the Senate, though committee action so 
far has been blocked by Senator Brkwstsr. 

Aside from the objections of a few die- 
hards who resisted any separation whatever, 
most of the discussions centered on how 
mail pay should be determined. The air¬ 
lines stood behind the rejected Hall bill, 
which would have required the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board to fix a reasonable rate with¬ 
out direct reference to cost. A considerable 
concession was made to this stand in the 
Heselton bill as finally passed. All reference 
to cost allocation as between mail, passen¬ 
gers, and freight was eliminated; the bill 
merely provides that the CAB shall deter¬ 
mine “reasonable and necessary cost” plus a 
fair return to the airlines. 

Although this Is not as strong as a legis¬ 
lative directive to the CAB on how to ap¬ 
praise costs, it certainly implies that the 
CAB must go thoroughly Into cost analysis. 
There Is no warrant for accepting the pres¬ 
ent service rates paid to four of the big air¬ 
lines, as necessarily valid. Studies now In 
progress in the CAB Indicate that the Board 
will be able to come up with at least average 
costa for various types of aircraft well In ad¬ 
vance of the March 31, 1952, deadline. It 
will be Important in this connection for the 
CAB to arrange a system of long-term con¬ 
tracts which will facilitate payment without 
endless litigation. 

Quite properly the Heselton bill encom¬ 
passes foreign as well as domestic operations 
of American carriers. Despite the feeling of 
some airlines that subsidies on foreign op¬ 
erations might become political targets. 
Congress and the public need to know the 
facts. Another salutsury provision of the bill 
is a restriction on the payment of subsidy 
to lines carrying the mail. Several cargo 
carriers which had pleaded for operating 
privileges on the ground that they would not 
ask a subsidy later changed their position 
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and sought to he included. Tins would have 
thrown the concept of regulation into a 
cocked hat. 

Whether the separation of mail pay from 
subsidy will actually save money is a moot 
question. That, however, is not the pur¬ 
pose of the legislation. Many considerations 
such as national defense and public neces¬ 
sity enter into the determination of sub¬ 
sidy, and it is well to keep the determination 
flexible. But subsidies have no real relation 
to mail pay, and they ought to be justified 
individually or merit. When subsidies are in 
the open there, of course, will be the danger 
that they will become enmeshed in politics, 
but that is not a valid reason for keeping 
them hidden We hope that the Senate will 
quickly follow the lead of the Plouse so as to 
give the CAB a start in meeting its enlarged 
responsibility. 


Unique Appeal to Santa Claus 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK- Mr. President, I 
ask jinanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled ‘^Unique Appeal to Santa 
Claus,” which appeared in the December 
11 issue of the Eugene Register-Guard, 
published in Eugene, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Unique Appeal to Santa Claus 

Ever since Francis P. Church wrote the 
famous reply to Virginia O’Hanlon in the 
old New York Sun, editors young and old 
have been striving for new and effective 
ways to express the spirit of Christmas. 
(Many years ago we decided it is impossible 
to Improve on the story of Christmas as it 
is related in the gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, so we reprint those Scriptures 
annually.) 

In the last issue of the Emerald, before 
exams and the Christmas holidays, Student 
Editor Anita Holmes has printed a unique 
appeal to Santa Claus which we take the 
privilege of copying* 

*‘DEAR SANTA—TAKE, DON'T GIVE 

*‘Don’t give us anything for Christmas this 
year, Sir Santa. We don't want a Cadillac 
or a fur coat or a vacation at Sun Valley. 

'‘We only want you to take things away 
from us this December 26, Mr. Claus. The 
greatest gift you could deliver would be the 
removal of some of that which we already 
have. 

‘‘TAKE AWAT DISTRUST 

“When you clean distrust from every heart, 
you'll take war away from our twentieth 
century. And you’ll remove forever that 
schism separating ours and the Russian 
world. What a great gift that would be— 
disappearance of distrust. 

“take away poverty and hunger and want 

“With one sleigh-bell ring, sweep away our 
slums and empty stomachs and yearnings for 
a higher standard of living. But don’t let 
anybody tell you that communism will be 
the eradicator of poverty and hunger and 
want, 

“TAKE AWAY IGNORANCE 

“This Is a big order, but if you could 
possibly do it, most other ills would go too. 


Incidentally. Santa, if you happen to have 
a spare brownie assigned to this project, he 
might do away with final exams at a certain 
Oregon school. 

“TAKE AWAY PETTINESS 

“Take the smallness out of people. Make 
them forget their crafty ways, and look to 
their neighbors rather than themselves, 

“TAKE AWAT SELPISPINESS 

“Put it back in Pandora’s box, and surely 
you will have removed evil’s greatest root. 
If you can’t give us any of these other ‘take 
aways,’ please do something about selfishness. 

“With it gone, Christmas would truly be 
here.” 

Miss Holmes has expresed what millions 
of people are feeling with the approach of 
Christmas, 1950. The Scriptures tell us that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive’’ 
and that has always been interpreted as the 
spirit of Christmas. But in order to achieve 
the true spirit of giving, some things need 
to be taken away from us and Miss Holmes 
has listed them accurately. We have an 
idea that this little piece of hers will be re¬ 
printed in newspapers from coast to coast 
and it may become one of the “minor clas¬ 
sics’* of the season. It carries an idea which 
may endure long after her authorship is 
forgotten. 


The AMA Shouldn’t Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this fairs campaign, the American Med¬ 
ical Association spent millions of dollars 
to confuse our public health needs and 
block all proposals to fill them. There 
is still an amazing amount of misinfor¬ 
mation in circulation on these subjects. 

With permission to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Record, I attach an 
article which does much to put the dis¬ 
cussion of these issues on a straight 
factual plane. It is entitled “The AMA 
Shouldn’t Lie,” by Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, which appears 
in the official magazine of the American 
Federation of Labor, the American Fed- 
era tionist, in the December issue: 

The AMA Shouldn’t Lie 
(By Oscar Ewing) 

Serious Illness costs more than you can 
afford to pay. That is, unless you belong to 
the one American family out of five with an 
income of more than $5,000 a year; or un¬ 
less you have no income at all and can quali¬ 
fy as a chanty case. 

National health insurance would enable 
you to pay for good medical care by setting 
aside a portion of your wages each time 
you’re paid, just as you do now to get the 
social-security protection of old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance. 

Sickness is unpredictable. Your next ill¬ 
ness may cost you anywhere from a few 
dollars to hundreds or even thousands of 
dollars. National health Insurance would 
operate on the sound American principle of 
putting aside a portion of earnings as pro¬ 
tection for the future. It is simply an ex¬ 
tension of social security to cover medical 
care. 

When illness strikes, you would not have 
to go into debt or onto charity in order to 
pay doctor and hospital hills. You would not 


need to put off seeing the doctor through 
fear cf being unable to pay the bill. See¬ 
ing your doctor before an illness becomes 
serious would help him head off disaster and 
keep you in bexter health. 

In the heat of the recent political cam¬ 
paign, national health insurance was shame¬ 
fully misrepresented by reactionary groups. 
National health insurance is not a plan to 
socialize medicine. The doctors would not 
work for the government, nor would the Gov¬ 
ernment tell them how to practice medicine 
There would be no change in the relation¬ 
ship between patient and doctor—except for 
the removal of the present dollar barrier. A 
program which proposes to better the health 
of every American deserves studied consider¬ 
ation rather than name-calhng. 

Under national health insurance, per¬ 
cent of your wages would be withheld and 
your employer would contribute a like 
amount, just as in old-age and survivors in¬ 
surance. These payroll taxes, paid by work¬ 
ers and employers across the country, would 
help to build up a fund out of which would 
be paid the doctor and hospital bills of the 
worker and his dependents. 

Let us suppose, for example, you become 
suddenly ill—a sharp pain in the abdomen. 
Your wife suggests you had better see a doc¬ 
tor. You aren’t held back by the fear of 
“Can I afford it?” because you’ve already 
been paying for the right to medical care 
through payroll deductions. So you decide 
to go to see a doctor—or, if you’re feeling 
quite ill, you phone and ask him to drop 
around. 

You can choose any doctor who is taking 
part in the national health insurance plan 
It may well be the same family doctor you’ve 
always called, or wanted to call, in emer¬ 
gencies. 

Your doctor diagnoses your condition, per¬ 
haps after consultation with a specialist, as 
appendicitis. He sends you to a good hos¬ 
pital, where a skilled surgeon performs the 
operation. With good nursing care, you are 
back on the job in a couple of weeks. And 
you don’t have the worry of “How am I ever 
gaing to pay for it?” The doctor’s bill and 
hospital bill will be paid from the national 
fund which you and your employer helped 
build. 

It’s as simple as that. Your insurance 
would entitle you and your dependents to 
home and office calls by your doctor, treat¬ 
ment by specialists, hospital and nursing 
care up to 60 days, eyeglasses, hearing aids, 
costly medicines, X-rays, and laboratory tests. 
It would also cover, to a limited degree, den¬ 
tal care and home nursing. 

Fees and rate standards would be estab¬ 
lished by a board in your own community 
made up of local citizens and, of course, rep¬ 
resentatives of the health professions. 
Strictly professional matters would be de¬ 
cided by local councils of doctors. A Fed¬ 
eral board would establish broad standards 
to assure that the system operated without 
discrimination and that only accredited doc¬ 
tors and hospitals took part. 

Perhaps you are now covered by voluntary 
health insurance. These plans serve a use¬ 
ful purpose, hut they don’t pay all your 
sickness bills. They also cost too much to 
meet the needs of low-income groups. As a 
matter of fact, 86,000,000 Americans still have 
no health insurance protection of any kind. 

Operating costs and profits in individual 
commercial policies run over 60 percent, leav¬ 
ing less than 40 cents from each premium 
dollar to pay your medical bills. Overhead 
in the group commercial plans runs about 30 
percent. The strictly nonprofit voluntary 
plans show a better record. But even here 
the overhead for hospitalization plans (like 
Blue Cross) runs to about 16 percent of 
permiums; for surgical-medical plans (like 
Blue Shield), it runs about 23 percent. 

Very few voluntary plans will give you 
anything like complete protection. Under 
most plans you must still dig into your own 
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pocket to pay for tHe doctor, special nursing, 
expensive medicines, and anything beyond 
routine care. Very few plans offer preventive 
medicine, inoculations, prenatal and post¬ 
natal care, medical care at home, or periodic 
check-ups. 

Actually, the Blue Cross hospitalization 
plan pays only 21 percent of the average 
family’s medical bills. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, providing both hospitalization and 
doctors’ services, pay only 35 percent of the 
family’s medical bills. 

National health insurance, however, is only 
a part of the President’s program for raising 
the levels of America’s health. Enabling 
workers and their families to pay their medi¬ 
cal bills will insure greater protection of the 
Nation’s health, but we also need more doc¬ 
tors and hospitals, an extension of public 
health services, intensified research, and 
means to return the handicapped to pro¬ 
ductive jobs. 

We have made great strides in the past 
50 years in reducing the toll of disease. The 
average child born this year can look for¬ 
ward to about 20 years longer life than one 
born in 1900. We have virtually wiped out 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever In 
our better hospitals lives of more mothers 
and infants are being saved than ever before. 

We are proud of our progress, but we can¬ 
not call it good enough. These figures offer 
some idea of a few of the problems yet to 
be solved: at least 8,000,000 of our people 
are in need of treatment for mental dis¬ 
orders, 190,000 die every year from cancer, 
460,000 from heart disease; some 40,000 babies 
die every year in premature births 

There is a tremendous job to be done lor 
the Nation’s children. Half a million have 
rheumatic fever or heart disorders; another 
500,000 have orthopedic or spastic defects; 
1,000,000 have defective hearing; 4,000,000 
have visual defects; 20,000,000 need dental 
attention. 

Ill health is costing America $27,000,000,- 
000 a year in lost wages and production— 
$8,500,000,000 in medical and health costs. 
At a time when we are working to gear the 
Nation for defense, 1,500,000,000 days are 
being lost each year through illness. Nearly 
3,000,000 persons are totally disabled, their 
productive ability lost to the Nation. 

Of course, we can’t hope to solve these 
problems overnight. But thousands of our 
deaths are preventable, and much could be 
done to reduce illness and disability. We 
could, for example, do a better job If more of 
the country were brought up to the level of 
medical care found in the more progressive 
States. Too often your chances of recovering 
from an illness depends on where you live. 
Our best hospitals are found in the large 
cities, where there’s more wealth. These 
centers also attract the bulk of our health 
personnel—doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
laboratory workers. 

The distribution of doctors varies as much 
as 1 for every 600 persons In Massachusetts 
or the District of Colnmbla to 1 for every 
1,500 persons in Mississippi or New Mexico. 
In two counties out of every five there is no 
accredited general hospital. There is no 
.full-time health department in one-third of 
our counties, in which 40,000,000 people live. 

We are making progress, yes; but we still 
need to extend good medical care to more 
people who can’t get it or can’t afford it. We 
must keep improving our defenses against 
disease and disability, just as we strengthen 
our defenses against other threats to Amer¬ 
ica’s welfare. Our citizens’ health Is a vital 
part of our Nation’s strength. That’s why, 
along with national health Insurance, the 
President has recommended other measures 
needed to fill In the gaps in American medi¬ 
cal care. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
is enabling us to increase our hospital fa¬ 
cilities, especially in areas of need. It pro¬ 
vides Federal funds to help States ahd com¬ 


munities build new hospitals and health 
centers Since passage of the law in 1946 
over a thousand new hospital projects have 
been started. This is progress, although we 
really should double our present number of 
hospitals. 

As a matter of fact, only 14 out of every 
100 counties m the United States meet the 
accepted standard of 41/2 general hospital 
beds for each 1,0C0 of population. Your 
chance of getting into a hospital when you 
or someone in your family becomes seriously 
111 may depend on how rapidly this program 
goes forward 

We need to extend protective health serv¬ 
ices by seeing that every county has a full¬ 
time health department. Each community 
can strive to improve its cwn health serv¬ 
ices. Often State or Federal aid will be 
needed. 

A good health department serves as the 
watchdog of your community’s health. 
Among the services it should provide are food 
and milk inspections, water pollution con¬ 
trol, home nursing care, mass case-finding to 
disclose unsuspected diseases, venereal dis¬ 
ease treatment centers, crippled children’s 
services, and maternal and child care clinics 
There should be one public-health nurse for 
every 6,500 persons, but there was only 1 
for every 63,700 in 1948. Your own health is 
more fully protected in a city or county with 
an up-to-date health department. 

You undoubtedly have read about the new 
treatments that have ueen developed as a 
result of medical research. No one could fail 
to be impressed by the miraculous results 
obtained from the use of such drugs as sulfa, 
penicillin, and cortisone. Congress has re¬ 
flected the public’s enthusiasm by providing 
additional funds for research, notably in can¬ 
cer, heart disease, and mental disorders. 

The National Institutes of Health of the 
Federal Security Agency have developed into 
the world’s foremost laboratories for medical 
research. Federal funds are also being used 
to assist independent medical research proj¬ 
ects in American hospitals, universities, and 
other institutions. 

We are still in need of more research in 
the chronic diseases which a’tack the aged. 
We need greater study of the hazards which 
menace our children and infants. 

Federal funds Invested in medical research 
pay human and financial dividends out of all 
proportion to cost. Yet until recently we 
were spending more research money on plant 
and animal diseases than on human diseases- 
The chance of restoring a member of your 
family to health may depend on the progress 
we make in medical research. 

It is an inexcusable loss to American pro¬ 
ductivity to deprive physically disabled per¬ 
sons of jobs because proper medical care or 
rehabilitation services are not available. 
With no way to support themselves, these 
people become a problem to their families 
and must often rely on public support. 

Fortunately, we are making headway in 
preparing these citizens for jobs through our 
Federal-State program of vocational reha¬ 
bilitation. In the past 6 years some 280,000 
disabled workers have received medical care 
and training for jobs which match their 
abilities rather than their disabilities and 
actual placement. 

There remain, however, perhaps 1,500,000 
persons who need rehabilitation. More Fjpd- 
eral funds invested In this program would 
be many times repaid, not only In the taxes 
paid by citizens who become productive 
workers but in the strengthened morale of 
these workers and their families. 

To operate an enlarged health program, we 
shall need, of course, more doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other health' personnel. We 
shall need 20 percent more doctors. The 
shortage of dentists is even greater. And we 
need 42,000 more nurses right now. 

A bill was recently passed by the Senate 
which would enable our medical schools to 


expand their facilities and which would pro¬ 
vide scholarships for deserving medical stu¬ 
dents. When the bill came up for hearings 
in a House committee, it met strong oppo¬ 
sition from the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion and was shelved. This seems incredible, 
in view of the fact that we face a national 
emergency and must draft doctors for the 
armed services. 

Of course, the AMA will continue to use 
the bulk of its high-powered and expensive 
ammunition to fight national health insur¬ 
ance, the heart of the President’s program 
for improving the Nation’s health. 

Curiously, the AMA is stanchly support¬ 
ing the voluntary plans, which it once called 
“socialistic, communistic, * » * incit¬ 

ing to revolution/’ It has a long record of 
opposing progressive legislation. It was 
against old-age and survivors* insurance, un¬ 
employment insurance, workmen’s compen¬ 
sation, public-health services to control 
tuberculosis—and even the reporting of 
communicable diseases. 

In October the AMA alone spent $1,100,000 
to fight national health insurance. It will 
continue to try to make you think that 
adoption of the President’s program would 
destroy the very foundations of America. 

American workers are familiar with these 
time-worn reactionary devices. They will not 
be fooled. 

The fight to adopt a health-insurance pro¬ 
gram to meet the needs of all Americans 
will go on. 


Withdrawal From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOUEI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
\7ednesday, December 20 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a thought¬ 
ful editorial entitled “Time To Get Out,” 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo¬ 
crat for December 11. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Time To Get Out 

The welcome news is received from east 
Korea that some 60,000 UN troops, most 
of them Americans, are being evacuated 
In orderly fashion from the Hungnam area 
which fronts the wild terrain where they 
were trapped for 2 weeks. 

This makes much more sense than the 
Truman-Attlee statement that “Korea will 
not be abandoned,’’ and the Attlee statement 
early in the week in London that he has 
good hopes the UN forces will be able to 
hold a stabilized line 

It has been clear for some time that the 
UN’s meager forces cannot expel the Com¬ 
munists from Korea. There are too many 
of them. The odds against us in manpower 
are probably 10 to 1. Besides, the Reds are 
fighting in a terrain which they know and 
in weather to which they are accustomed. 
And they are bountifully supplied with arms 
and material by Russia. 

So, the realistic view is for the UN to gei 
out of Korea with the least possible loss ot 
* men and equipment, mark the campaign of 
as a military defeat, accept the loss In pres 
tige and face that accrues to the whipping 
and deploy our strength to other areas, aft^ 
which a calmer, more intelligent assessmen 
of the facts can be made. 
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The first stop is Japan 'Which we can and 
must make impregnable. The Allied nayy 
and air force *w'hich should make Formosa 
inaccessible from the China mainland, can 
foe used for this defense. And it strikes us 
as completely irrational even to consider at 
this time the plan for extending all-out aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek and assist him in a 
frontal attack on China proper. 

When all our men are out of Korea—and 
there is bright prospect that they can be 
evacuated without a Dunkerque—there will 
foe time for President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson, Secretary Marshall, and the leaders 
in Congress to reexamine American foreign 
policy, to reflect on the fantastic extremes to 
which It has brought us and to consider ways 
and means of doing the best thing next. 

It should foe evident to all, including Mr. 
Truman, that the so-called Truman Doctrine 
has not worked out as originally conceived. 
He took in too much territory In his ambition 
to patrol the globe, stop the Communists in 
their tracks wherever they appeared and be a 
kind and generous father to all the peoples 
of the free world. It brought us to the brink 
of world war III in the Orient It revealed 
that the billions we have spent in Europe 
have not brought us one friend who will 
stick with us to the bitter end. Such tenu¬ 
ous alliances as we now have in West Europe 
are threatened. And it demonstrates that 
those who are our elected or appointed lead¬ 
ers, have guessed -wrongly both as to the 
enemy’s determination and means to carry 
it through, and our capacity to make good 
our claim to be the champion of all mankind. 

Most seriously, the present debacle has 
provoked the question as to how far, under 
the Constitution, the President can go in 
deciding and implementing foreign policy 
without the consent of Congress, Ever since 
Mr. Truman committed our armed services 
to combat in Korea, it has been said that 
this was an act of declared war without a 
congressional act. The result has been con¬ 
fusion and doubt In the public’s mind as to 
our leadership, tbe concomitant of which is 
a wavering confidence in the President him¬ 
self. 

Perhaps in the face of an emergency, and 
If the pressure is eased in Korea, a clearer 
definition of aims and methods can be ob¬ 
tained. Yesterday’s consultation at tha 
.White House was a step in that direction. 

It is high time the United States knows 
where it is going and how it proposes to get 
there. 


Perhaps Casey Should Lower the Boom on 
the American Medical Association and 
Not the Individual Doctors Who Are Its 
Virtual Captives 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to give due publicity to an article 
which appeared in the Jewish Press, of 
Omaha, Nebr., on Friday, October 20, 
1960, and which was written by Mr. 
Leonard Boasberg. 

It presented to the reading public per¬ 
haps an approach to the correct view¬ 
point which the American people should 
heed. It points out a great culprit which 
stalks abroad in our land today holding 
as virtual captives, the members of the 


medical profession and seeks to cripple 
the Nation in this great crisis hour. I 
predict that the day will come when the 
name “American Medical Association” 
and the individual doctors, too, who be¬ 
long to it, if they do not free themselves 
from its tenaciously wicked grasp, will 
be as a hiss and a byword at every cross¬ 
road throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. 

The article is as follows: 

Don’t Take My 'Word for It—^Please Be 

Kind to Doctors, They Need Your 

Patience 

(By Leonard Boasberg) 

Unless you bave a streak of cruelty you’ll 
use your best bedside manner with doctors 
these days, and you’ll tread softly and un- 
belligerently when you see one coming, avert¬ 
ing your eyes as you would, perhaps, for an 
adolescent girl with a particularly bad case 
of acne, or for a hunchback, or a leper. 

Doctors need all your patience now and 
perhaps for some time to come, for they’re 
mixed up—whether they will or no—with one 
of the crassest campaigns of confusion ever 
perpetrated on the American public, a cam¬ 
paign backed by some of the most unsavory 
elements in America. 

I refer, of course, to the American Medical 
Association’s $1,100,000 (plus $19,000,000 or 
so in tie-ins) concentrated propaganda drive 
aimed at convincing us that compulsory 
health insurance equals socialized medicine, 
equals socialism, equals communism. 

That’s tripe, and the AMA knows it. Com¬ 
pulsory health insurance is compulsory 
health insurance, and it’s no more socialistic 
than compulsory education. 

Socialism isn’t communism, either, and if 
there’s a doctor in the house who thinks it is, 
I can only refer him to the history of the 
world for the last hundred years or so. 

Socialists and Communists have been 
battling each other ever since Karl Marx 
came out with that melange of fact and non¬ 
sense, brilliancy and blindness that he 
called communism. First thing the Com¬ 
munists do when they take over a country 
is to liquidate the Socialists, and most 
Socialists are well aware of that fact. Social¬ 
ist Britain is our best friend and closest ally 
in the entire world, fighting side by side with 
us against the North Korean Communists, 
and Socialist-minded neutrals—as in India, 
Israel, and Indonesia—are among our best 
potential allies. 

Send them off into the wild red yonder 
and we can kiss our liberties good-by. 

That full-page AMA ad said that in 
America 70,000,000 people are protected by 
voluntary health insurance. Trouble is, they 
don’t mention how well protected these 
people are or how much this insurance costs 
or anything about the other 80,000,000 people 
in America. (A pronational health insurance 
group, the Committee for the Nation's 
Health, estimates that only 3,500,000 people 
are adequately covered by voluntary plans. 
I don’t know one way or the other, but the 
AMA’s wild statistics are somewhat less than 
helpful in clarifying matters.) 

The AMA’s medicine men are also praising 
to the skies the Blue Cross. Somehow, they 
would be a bit more effective If people didn’t 
retnember that only a few years back the 
AMA was calling THAT socialistic. 

I know a good many doctors, and as I’ve 
said here before, I’ve never met a doctor X 
didn’t like, I respect them for their intelli¬ 
gence, I envy them for their knowledge, I 
honor them for their selflessness—and I pity 
them for their union. 

The bitter truth is that a doctor has about 
as much chance of opposing high AMA policy 
as, so I am given to understand, a coal miner 
has of opposing John L. Lewis. 

A doctor—one of the best—told me the 
other day that if he came out for Congress¬ 


man Eugene O’Sullivan he couldn’t get into 
a hospital m Omaha. And O’Sullivan says 
doctors are telling him the same thing. All 
of which IS passing strange, because O’Sulli¬ 
van is against compulsory health insurance. 

Although 1 object to the AMA’s tactics, ITl 
defend to the death its right to oppose social¬ 
ized medicine, which I oppose too, and com¬ 
pulsory health insurance, which I favor now 
that I’ve read the AMA ads. 

I won’t, however, defend i's right to pas¬ 
sively exclude from its membership doctors 
who don’t measure up to certain standards of 
color. 

Now technically the AMA doesn’t exclude 
Negro doctors But you can’t be an AMA 
member unless you’re a member of a State 
AMA society, and there’s the rub. A few 
days ago the Medical Society of ’Virginia again 
turned down Negroes, and that keeps them 
out of the AMA. 

If the doctors of America, as the AMA ad¬ 
vertisements claim, are so "dedicated to serve 
their fellow citizens at home and their com¬ 
rades in uniform, wherever service in this 
Nation may take them,” and if the thing 
they’re so "ready to fight for—to sacrifice 
for—to die for—is not the alien way of life 
of socialism, but the prideful security of a 
free and self-reliant people,” it seems to me 
that they could do something about the 
Negro doctors of America who are barred from 
the AMA despite their professional qualifi¬ 
cations. 

It must be embarrassing to doctors—espe¬ 
cially Jewish doctors—to notice the company 
the AMA keeps. One of the AMA’s favorites 
is Fulbon Lewis, Jr., latest addition to your 
local solo’s crew of columnists. With George 
Sokolsky, David Lawrence, Dorothy Thomp¬ 
son, Victor Riesel, Bruce Barton and Louis 
Bromfield, they need him like a hole in a 
headline. 

Pulton Lewis, Jr., is the man who, accord¬ 
ing to documents seized from the Nazi For¬ 
eign Office by Allied forces in Germany, of¬ 
fered free advice to Adolf Hitler on how to 
end the war in 1940. 

He’s the man to whom George Racey Jor¬ 
dan (remember him?) brought that cock- 
and-bull story about wartime atomic ship¬ 
ments to Russia, a story which, Life maga¬ 
zine declared, no reporter worth his salt 
could have taken seriously. But Lewis did. 

But ghcul writer John T. Flynn, who 
thinks America is going to hell every time 
a Democrat gets elected to office, is the 
AMA’s prize package. 

America Firster Flynn, one of Merwin K. 
Hart’s huddles, has been identified by 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., as a leader of 
America Action, Inc, which it terms a 
smokescreen organization for Nationalists, 
pro-Fascists, anti-Semitic, and anti-Catholic 
hate mongers, 

Flynn, in 1946, wrote: "Behind the suc¬ 
cessful drive .to disgrace and remove Gen. 
George S. Patton from his army command in 
occupied Germany is the secret and as- 
toundingly effective might of this Republic’s 
foreign-born political leaders, such as Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court Felix Frankfurter, 
of Vienna; White House Administrative As¬ 
sistant Dave (Devious Dave) Niles, alias Ney- 
hus; and the Latvian ex-rabbinical student 
now known as Sidney Hillman. 

"An honest birth record spelling out the 
names of the paternal grandfathers of this 
triumvirate would be interesting even if the 
educated Christian-American couldn’t read 
it.” 

Shades of the Chicago Tribune. 

Discussing the famous Patton slapping in¬ 
cident, he declared: "What was not reported 
at the time was that the soldier who got 
slapped was of Jewish descent and that the 
general, hot and fatigued and fresh from the 
the fighting front used the words ’yellow- 
bellied’ or ‘yellow streaked,’ linking them up 
with a direct reference to the patient’s racial 
background.” 
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He claimed that Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and Prankfurter bellowed in 
the White House and the various breast 
beaters, world savers, and payroll patriots, 
safe in their Washington foxholes, howled 
for the dismissal of Old Blood and Guts. 

There wasn’t a word of truth in the story 
and O’Donnell was forced to retract the 
whole thing 

And that’s the kind of a guy whose book 
the Road Ahead, the AMA wants us all to 
lead. 

Oh, doctor. 


When He Cometh 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 

OP INDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes^Lay, December 20,1950 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am inserting a sermon delivered 
on Sunday, December 17, 1950, entitled 
“When He Cometh.” The sermon was 
delivered on the Sunday morning fol¬ 
lowing the President’s declaration of a 
national emergency by the Reverend Ed¬ 
ward L. R. Elson, D. D., minister, in the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. This sermon deserves 
widespread recognition, and I recom¬ 
mend it to every Member of this body. 
Dr. Bison's sermon follows: 

Whew He Cometh 
(By Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, D. D.) 

"Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God.”—Mark 1:14. 

This Lord’s day finds us at worship on the 
first day following the declaration of a na¬ 
tional emergency. Several years ago, Robert 
Merrtam wrote a book about the Battle of 
the Bulge, which he called Dark December. 
'The title of that book has lost some signifi¬ 
cance. This Is dark December. Our days 
are as dark as they were following the first 
Battle of Bull Run, if not, indeed, the gravest 
in the history of our national existence. 

But this is also Advent—a time when we 
look for the shining stai* and the light of the 
world. Against the darkness of the hour 
otir Lord’s coming shines with a new in¬ 
candescence. Why did Jesus come into the 
world? What did He come into the world to 
do? What was the central purpose of His 
ministry? 

When Peter was growing old, he dictated 
to his stenographer, Mark, the meaning of 
the ministry of Jesus and the impression He 
had left upon his life. You find his account 
In the Gospel of Mark, undoubtedly the first 
account of the ministry of Jesus to be writ¬ 
ten. Having thus reflected In the quiet calm 
that comes with the years, he concluded, 
“Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gos¬ 
pel of the kingdom of God” (Mark 1:14). 
That was His message and His mission. That 
sentence summarized what, according to 
those who heard Him frequently and knew 
Him Intimately, He came to do. He came 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God. 

At the very opening of His ministry you see 
Him going into the synagogue at Nazareth, 
taking up the scriptures and reading from 
the Prophecy of Isaiah: “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 


year of the Lord” (Luke 4: 18-19). And 
then He announced, “This day the scripture 
is fulfilled in your ears.” The kingdom of 
God had come in Him He was the kingdom 
in mmiature The man and the message 
were one The program and the person were 
inseparable The rule of God in the hearts 
of men—that was the kingdom He pro¬ 
claimed 

Everywhere He went He revealed God and 
interpreted God to men Up and down the 
country He went urging i len to repent and 
to put God at the center of their lives It 
was seeing God, and having fellowship with 
God that was the burden of His appeal. He 
bore witness of this truth m Himself As a 
lad, who remained in the temple when ttis 
parents had gone homeward, He said, “Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” God was His only concern. 
When as a man His disciples feared He might 
be himgry He exclaimed, “I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of, for my meat Is to 
do the will of Him that sent me ” At last 
when His work was done and He went to 
His cross, He cried out, “Father, unto Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ” Everything 
He was and everything He did was to reveal 
the perfect God-centered, God-conscious life. 
That is the meaning of St, Paul’s words, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself ” The theologian, John, put 
it, “The word became flesh and dwelt among 
us ” 

He came not with a set of sociological 
blueprints, or economic programs, or politi¬ 
cal theories He offered no human utopia 
He was no Titan who did many things He 
did one central thing perfectly. He revealed 
the life of God in the life of man. Men 
pleaded with Him to lead a revolution, to 
command an army, to destroy despotism, to 
sit upon a royal throne. He was asked to 
demonstrate His physical power—to turn 
■stones into bread, to throw Himself down 
from the temple—to use material power. 
He kept on quietly talking about the king¬ 
dom of God and demonstrating it in Himself. 
Into a world of political intrigue, social 
ostracism, and cruel slavery. He came 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God. 
That was His message. That was His chief 
concern. The kingdom and the EZing were 
one. 

So He sent out His disciples. They pro¬ 
claimed the gospel of the kingdom of God. 
God in Christ had done a mighty work, they 
said. The King had come. They knew that 
His kingdom was to be in the hearts of men. 
It could not be elsewhere until first estab¬ 
lished there. They said wicked men had re¬ 
jected this King, had tried to dethrone Him, 
attempted to destroy Him—but that He 
lived—^that He called men to follow Him— 
to obey Him. In the name of the King they 
called for repentance and entrance into the 
kingdom—the kingdom in wliich God rules 
the hearts of men. 

That gospel brought an upheaval in social, 
economic, and political life of a world that 
was falling to pieces. When men are born 
into the kingdom of God and the love of God, 
something happens. Men in the kingdom of 
God can be slaves neither to Institutions or 
men. That is why the gospel launched the 
birth of freedom. When men put God at 
the center of life you can trust men. When 
a world makes the God of Jesus paramount, 
then the world can be trusted. It was to 
preach the gospel of the kingdom of God 
and to redeem it for the kingdom that Jesus 
came into the world. 

s 

Too often we have misunderstood the 
meaning of the kingdom. We have gotten 
the sequence wrong. We have tried to bring 
in the kingdom without the King. We have 
attempted to frame sociological programs, 
political platforms, and economic reformB 
and called them the kingdom of God. 
Church leaders have said we must do this 


because it is based upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. We have mistakenly presumed that 
the Sermon on the Mount was uttered to a 
miscellaneous throng. The truth is that the 
ethical pattern of the Sermon on the Mount 
was presented to the disciples who had with¬ 
drawn from the multitude to a mountain 
retreat. “And seeing the multitudes, He 
went up into a mountain: and when He was 
set, His disciples came unto Him. And He 
opened Hia mouth and taught them, say¬ 
ing * * The words were spoken to 

men who recognized and accepted the King 
and were ready to live in the kingdom of 
God. They were not spoken to unredeemed, 
uncommitted men. It is one thing to apply 
the Beatitudes to the people for whom they 
were intended. It is quite another to assume 
that they are yet a national policy. To ex¬ 
pect a spiritually mature Individual or group 
to live by these exacting standards it quite a 
different thing from supposing they are 
God’s will for a spiritually miscellaneous 
nation. The standards of the kingdom be¬ 
long to those who acknowledge the Bhng and 
live in the kingdom. 

It is because we have attempted establish¬ 
ing the kingdom without the King that the 
church shares with the rest of mankind in 
guilt for the present tragic world. Too many 
have thought that the kingdom of God is 
simply a world order without war. The 
prophesies which Jesus said He came to ful¬ 
fill and the sermons which He preached all 
mention something more than the absence 
of war—^they talk about justice, and right¬ 
eousness, freedom from poverty, sickness, 
slavery, and especially the emancipation of 
man from sin. 

Some churchmen have said, "If only we can 
have a world m which peace prevails we will 
have the kmgdom of God." If we can avoid 
shooting—^if we can escape coercion, then 
we will have the kingdom—^mankmd will be 
reconciled. 

But do you have the kingdom? Would 
you have the kingdom even if there were no 
coercion, no shooting, and only that kind of 
peace? Do you have the kingdom when 
there is slavery? Do you have the kingdom 
when personality is defamed? Do you have 
the kingdom when truth is suppressed? 
Do you have the kingdom when interna¬ 
tional fellowship is obstructed by the im¬ 
prisonment of millions behind an impene¬ 
trable iron curtain? No, peace, In the sense 
of no shooting, does not guarantee the king¬ 
dom of God. The only way to the kingdom 
of God is to put the Bllng on the throne of 
the human heart. 

The church has been right in insisting that 
we share food and clothing, medicines and 
tools with the dispossessed and underprivi¬ 
leged of the world. It has been wrong in 
supposing that this material satisfaction 
would bring in the kingdom of God. The 
church has been right in insisting that In¬ 
ternational conflicts be resolved by peaceful 
adjudication through the United Nations. 
It has been wrong in supposing that such 
efforts should not be adequately implemented 
by military force—a Judge cannot carry on a 
trial or accomplish a sentence without coer¬ 
cion—^the police force. 

Pacifist churchmen and lobbyists have pro¬ 
moted resolutions in church convocations 
and have so successfully lobbied before the 
Congress as to Inhibit the adequate prepara¬ 
tion of our Nation to reinforce United Na¬ 
tion actions and support our own interna¬ 
tional commitments. They thought the 
kingdom of God has chiefly, if not only, the 
characteristics of peace. 

A distinguished son of a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister, Dr. Khrl T. Compton, in 1947, recom¬ 
mended on behalf of the President’s Com¬ 
mission, that we establish immediately a 
more robust military organism. This Com¬ 
mission said, “We recommend the adoption of 
universal training because we are convinced 
that weakness on our part not only involves 
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onr country lu grave risks, but also weakens 
the United Nations on winch rests our best 
hopes for lasting peace. A weak and ir¬ 
resolute America is an invitation to failure. 
A strong and resolute America is the best 
guaranty for our safety and for the success 
of the United Nations.” Dr. Daniel L. Pol¬ 
ing, Father Walsh, and the scientists and 
economists on the President's Commission 
joined in proposing a sturdy and comprehen¬ 
sive program. That was long enough ago to 
have done something about it. 

The President did liis part. Others of us, 
despite our hate of war and the acknowledged 
moral hazards of extensive military training 
programs, -^elt our Nation had no other choice 
at this period of history. 

But the resolutions of church conventions 
and the pacifist lobbyists prevailed. Twenty 
churchmen and educators said that the no¬ 
tion that “weakness invites wars” and that 
therefore the United States should remain 
strong was a “trite and unbelievable over¬ 
simplification of history.” In the days when 
the Commission's report was under discus¬ 
sion, every public opinion poll showed over¬ 
whelming public approval of military train¬ 
ing. But Congress refused to act. So 
successful were the pressure groups and the 
lobbyists, nothing was done. And now we are 
paying the price. The good intentions of the 
educators, and well-meaning but mistaken 
churchmen do not help us now. Young 
Americans without adequate training or suf¬ 
ficient reinforcements are being killed. They 
are not helped now by any claim that prep¬ 
aration for military action In this kind of 
world is “a trite and unbelievable oversim¬ 
plification of history.” The question now is, 
who oversimplified the interpretation of his¬ 
tory? 

It is clear now, if it was not clear before 
that the crisis is more than a clash of ideol¬ 
ogies and economic theories, though It is 
that. We are in danger of being unable to 
deal with realities, including moral realities. 
“The United Nations, the United States, the 
whole free world is threatened by men who 
have acquired tremendous military power 
and who do not seem to understand that 
weakness on the part of their prospective 
victims is an assurance of peace,” said an 
editorial in the Washington Star last July. 
That editorial was prophetic. 

The church has its own guilt. We have 
remained silent when we should have spoken. 
And too often when we have spoken we have 
said the wrong thing. 

We should have asked for repentance— 
from selfishness, pride. We should have 
called for even more generosity and more sac¬ 
rifice—^for more missionaries and greater res¬ 
toration funds. We should have insisted 
that our Nation share generously with oth¬ 
ers and assist in their physical reconstruc¬ 
tion—even beyond the generous things we 
did. We should have been more Insistent 
that even Russia participate in that assist¬ 
ance. And we should have insisted that all 
such assistance be given and administered 
In the spirit of brotherliness. 

To say that this person or that group Is 
now guilty is not true and it Is of no avail. 
Confronted with the claims of the kingdom 
of God, of Christian dlscipleship we are 
all guilty. We are all in the same condem¬ 
nation. We wanted our young men home in 
1945. We wanted prosperity, our gadgets, 
our comfort, and luxury, We wanted peace 
without the price of peace. We were blind 
to the irreconcilability of colliding ideol¬ 
ogies. We thought Soviet communism 
wanted peace when it was something else 
they wanted. 

On this advent Sunday, we are called back 
to faith in the kingdom of God—^the king¬ 
dom into which men are born again—with 
new motives and new purposes. The king- 
, 40 m of God and the kingdom of the United 
fmtes are not the same thing. We know 
tfe ^re, fiot perfect but we are striving for 


improvement. The kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Stalinism are not the same thing. 
We know that they are forever irreconcil¬ 
able. But to faith in the kingdom of God 
we must cling anew. Advent means that 
God once entered our fleeting life. We know 
what He is like and what we ought to be¬ 
come. 

There is an eternal purpose toward which 
all events move. As Lincoln put it, “The 
Almighty has his own purposes.” Even if 
the worst comes; if civilization becomes a 
shambles, there will be a remnant of the 
redeemed. And if we have been an unwor¬ 
thy instrument in establishing His kingdom 
on earth it may even W that God will raise 
up another people unto Himself. 

We know the kingdom can come Once 
it did come in Christ. We see what life can 
be when God is in it fully. 

No matter what comes—God is. 

No matter what happens—God is God. 

We cannot despair whatevei the circum¬ 
stances. We have seen the King once in 
history. His kingdom standeth sure. “I am 
Alpha and Omega,” saith the Lord. 


Letter to a Soldier in Korea 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAULH. DOUGLAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Deceniber 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a letter to a soldier 
in Korea read by the Reverend A. Powell 
Davies, D. D., at All Souls’ Church, Uni¬ 
tarian, Washington, D. C., Sunday, De¬ 
cember 17, 1950. I do not feel adequate 
to express myself on this letter, but 
would prefer to let it speak for itself. It 
carries a message of the greatest im¬ 
portance to all of us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Letter to a Soldier in Korea 

Dear friend: You say near the end of your 
letter that you do not expect an answer. 
That is very good of you. Probably you 
would not complain if I selected from my 
desk some magazine articles, news-cuttings, 
reports of speeches, and the like, and sent 
them to you with the thought that you would 
find them much more useful than my merely 
personal opinions. 

Let me be honest with you. I have been 
tempted to do that very thing. But I can’t 
get away with it. You are entitled to a 
persv.nal answer, a complete and truthful 
answer. Indeed, If you chose to demand It, 
you are entitled to such an answer not only 
from me but from every grown person in the 
United States. 

You say that you do not know what you 
are doing in Korea—^what made it necessary 
in the first place. You wonder whether any 
good has come of It. The Korean people, 
you tell me, both North and South, are much 
worse off than if the United Nations had 
never Intervened. Millions of them are ref¬ 
ugees, walking the winter roads alongside 
your armies, but with nowhere to go. Un¬ 
counted multitudes have died, and the same 
fate awaits a vast number of survivors. Your 
best friend was killed. He had a sweetheart, 
the girl who had waited for him since his 
senior year in high school. They wotfid have 
been married this Christmas. He had every¬ 


thing to live for. You ask me what use it 
was, his dying, and what was gained by such 
a sacrifice. 

I shall try to answer these questions— 
faithfully and to the best of my ability. But 
there is something I have to say first. This 
letter is being written in a warm room, not 
out of doors in zero weather. My feet have 
not been fro&t-bitten. I have not lost sev¬ 
eral nights of sleep. If I walk down the 
street I shall see not homeless refugees, but 
the usual crowds busy with their Christmas 
shopping. You can see what I’m driving 
at, I’m sure. It is something that you may 
have to take into account as you read what 
follows. You are there where the fighting is; 
I am not 

The only thing I can say for myself is that 
I share your protest. I am putting up the 
same fight against bitterness that you are. 
With you, this fight is recent and intense; 
with me It has lasted a long while and I 
am not so driven by it. But then, as I say, 
I’m here in America; I might feel just as you 
do if I were in Korea. 

I have to admit that people here are just 
as you describe them. They do know in a 
vague, unhappy way that we are being de¬ 
feated in Korea. Nevertheless, the war is 
not quite real to them. They see it, so to 
speak, through a glass, darkly; it does not 
meet them face to face. Last week, for in¬ 
stance, there was a wildcat strike, tying up 
the railroad terminals. Under normal condi¬ 
tions this strike might be defensible. In 
our present situation, it was outrageous. 
The fact is, however, that the strikers meant 
no harm; they just don’t understand about 
Korea, It is the same with the automobile 
manufacturers. Their profits have been 
large, and that is the way they like them. 
Perhaps you would, too, if you were an auto¬ 
mobile manufacturer. But when the Gov¬ 
ernment asked them to wait and talk it over 
before putting up their prices, they flatly 
refused to do it. The war you are fighting 
has not come close enough to frighten 
them. It will, sooner or later, but at present, 
Korean battles seem to be fought chiefiy in 
the newspapers. These people have not seen 
phosphorus thrown into an ambulance; to 
them, a Communist is something exposed by 
the Un-American Activities Committee, not a 
fanatical soldier, snuffing out the life of 
your friend. 

You must understand that this is Amer¬ 
ica, just the same as always. The people 
here have not been shocked, as you have, 
into a grim sense of realities. What most of 
the people are concerned with, just now, is 
Christmas shopping. I don't know what you 
think of that; I don’t know what I think of it 
myself. A few weeks ago, when you thought 
you might foe home for Christmas, it must 
have been pleasant to imagine all this Christ¬ 
mas shopping. You would have been a part 
of It, buying presents for your relatives and 
friends just like the rest of us. 

Those long lines of slow-moving vehicles, 
retreating toward the coast, the rear-guard 
action, the sudden ambush, the bridges 
blown up in front of you, the endless trek 
of refugees—^people here don’t see them, just 
as you might not have seen them if you 
had: stayed in America. I do not mean that 
people don't read the news, but that they 
don’t visualize it. They have not watched 
the bulldozers push the earth over the graves 
of the dead; they have not seen blood on the 
snow. 

That is part of the answer to your ques¬ 
tion. You are in Korea because Americans 
refused to face realities. If our country had 
maintained its strength at the end of the 
Second World War, the entire course of his¬ 
tory would have been different. But then, 
so would America. Millions of the popu¬ 
lation would have been under arms. The 
prosperity of these recent years, for what¬ 
ever It may have been worth, could never 
have happened. The boys who wanted to 
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come home—just as you do, now—would, in 
many cases, ha've had to remain abroad. 
Would you have been in favor of these aus¬ 
terities? If you had been in a position of 
leadership, would you have insisted upon 
them? If you had, your leadership would 
have been repudiated. The America of the 
last 6 years is the America the people have 
wanted. It is the America they still want. 

Prom what you write, it is also the Amer¬ 
ica you want, yourself. You would like, that 
IS, to keep it that way if you could. 

And here conies the point where we need 
some clearer thinking. It is useless being 
embittered about the aftermath of World 
War II, We were unequal to our responsi¬ 
bilities; that IS true. But on the other hand, 
there was a great deal that we did do. We 
were far from niggardly with our national 
resources. More than any nation ever did 
in the past, we gave of our substance to 
those who needed it Until we saw that we 
were being made fools of, we gave as freely 
to Communists as to all others. Only slowly 
did our people realize what they were up 
against. They wanted peace. They thought 
that most other people wanted peace. They 
believed the Kremlin wanted peace. This 
may not have been intelligent or wise, but 
It was surely not discreditable. Little by 
little, the truth became plainer; finally, it 
became too plain to be mistaken, and the 
people understood. 

That is why you were sent to Korea; be¬ 
cause a time had come when Communist 
aggression could no longer be tolerated. It 
was a dangerous decision—the United Na¬ 
tions intervention in Korea. Even from the 
beginning, it was evident that the Chinese 
armies might support the North Koreans. 
But what was the alternative? To allow 
the Communists to seize Korea? If we had 
done this, without a fight of any kind, no 
nation in the world would have trusted us. 
It would have been surrender, piecemeal 
surrender, to Communist aggression Our 
loss would have been greater, far greater, 
that way. And the Communist menace 
would have come closer to America without 
our seeing—without the world seeing—in 
full and fiinal plainness—the brutal purpose 
of the Kremlin. 

That is why you went to Korea, There 
was no help for it. We had to make a stand 
somewhere. The United Nations had to 
make a stand. Besides being a moral ne¬ 
cessity, it had become a question of survival. 
The remaining free nations have no chance 
whatever unless the Communists are halted. 

But you ask a second question. You want 
to know whether any good has come of it. 
You are in retreat. You have not achieved 
the purposes for which you went there. 

Here, like yourself, some of what I say 
must be said in bitterness. For the last 2 
years at least, it has been clear that we have 
needed to rearm—and on a scale sufficient 
to protect our interests. In my own view, 
It was clear much sooner, but in any case, 
after the Communist seizure of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, it was Inexcusable to hesitate. Our 
military leaders should have known what 
they were up against, and have provided 
accordingly. They failed to do it. Their 
goals were in the future. They should 
have known the time was then, not 1952. 
The Congress bears an equal share of blame. 
In utter blindness, the majority in both 
Houses insisted upon politics as usual, in¬ 
deed, upon politics much worse than usual. 
This was criminal stupidity. 

To answer your second question, then, I 
shall have to say that you might not have 
been defeated if your leaders had provided 
what was necessary. This would have meant, 
however, that you yourself would have 
needed to leave civilian life much earlier. 
So would thousands of others. I do not 
know how you would have felt about that. 

I just mention it because we have to be hon¬ 
est with ourselves—all of us. The leaders 


should have known better—that is what 
leaders are for Nevertheless, I think they 
did what the people wanted. 

I do not believe, however, that your de¬ 
feat—even if it turns out to be entirely 
such—means that the effort was useless. It 
had to be tried. Some day, it will have to be 
tried again. There is no chance whatever 
that the world can remain “half slave, half 
free.” What you have done in Korea has 
committed us for the future. It is true, as 
you say, that besides our own losses there are 
millions of Koreans who are refugees. There 
are also those who have died. It is a stag¬ 
gering thing to count up all these miseries, 
to stand and face this awful suffering. Yet, 
the answer is a clear one. Unless we are 
willing to surrender to the Communists, we 
must accept the facts of war for what they 
are Our cause is lost already if blood and 
tears can break our resolution. 

As I promised at the beginning, I shall be 
honest with you. I think that much worse is 
before us than you have seen in Korea. I 
think It possible that before long we may be 
driven out of Europe just as we are now being 
driven out of Korea The truth is, you see, 
that our leaders even now are not realists. 
They think that 40 divisions, or 60, or maybe 
80, can stop the Russians in Europe. This 
may be so, but for my own part, I admit that 
I don’t see how. We are told that the Ger¬ 
mans, the French, the Italians, will put up 
a strong resistance. Perhaps they will, but 
there is no reason at present for thinking so. 
The people of these countries will only fight 
to win if they believe they can win, and they 
will only believe they can win if they see 
United States strength fully mobilized and 
extended. 

This does not mean that we ought not to 
have an alliance. The Atlantic Alliance is 
extremely important. But it does mean 
that until we trust in ourselves rather than 
in others and are ready to invoke our entire 
power and our whole might this alliance will 
not help us. It is America that must save 
America. American aircraft, American in¬ 
dustry, American production, American men 
and women, fighting for victory in a war of 
survival. The nations with which we are 
allied are faint-hearted. War has wearied 
them. Multitudes of their people have given 
up; they do not believe m us, they do not be¬ 
lieve in anything. They are In despair. 
These people will only fight by our side if 
they believe it is the winning side. It is 
our courage that must save them, not their 
courage that can save us. 

At the present moment, they do not be¬ 
lieve that ours is the winning side. They see 
what most Americans are blind to: that It Is 
not certain that we can even defend the con¬ 
tinental United States. They remember what 
we have forgotten; that wars are not won by 
dollar appropriations but by force in being; 
they know that we shall not win command of 
the skies by airplanes on drafting boards but 
only by those that we can put into the air. 
Far better than most Americans, they know 
how imminent is our danger. They are wait¬ 
ing to see how we use our time—^not counted 
in years, but in months and weeks. They 
know tbe time is now. 

So I can answer your question in this 
way: I can tell you that good has come of 
the defeat in Korea to the extent that we 
have lost some of our blindness. It Is a 
terrible thing that your best friend had to 
die for this. But that is the way the world 
is, and it is uesless being bitter about it. 
We tried to win a war in Korea without 
having what it takes to win; if we under¬ 
stand this fact and act upon it, It may save 
us. But we shall have to do better than 
w© are doing now. We shall have to realize 
what our people—^yes, and most of our lead¬ 
ers, too—seem unable or unwilling to real¬ 
ize. There can be blood on the snow In 
America, not just next winter but this 
winter. It is something that the country 


would wake up fco, astonished and stunned, 
just as It has to Korea. Our civilian de¬ 
fense, our provision for disaster control, are 
almost nonexistent Tasks like these, im¬ 
mediate and urgent, are being set aside for 
squabbles. We are not doing well. I have 
to tell you this, simply because it is true. 
But I can also say that we are doing better 
than we were, largely because of Korea If 
we are saved, we shall owe it to your friend 
who was killed—to him and all who died 
in Korea We shall owe it to you, too, and 
the miseries you are undergoing This is 
what you must understand, my friend, and 
let It melt away some of your bitterness. 

You must know that soldiers die not only 
because there is evil in the world, but also 
because there is blindness and stupidity. 
Nor is this all. War comes because people 
are too hopeful, because they are generous 
and do not recognize their enemies. It is 
not a simple matter—^this question of how 
war comes. Much of our trouble in he past 
has arisen from not knowing this. That Is 
wny your church has given you so little that 
helps you The churchmen have not under¬ 
stood. They have thought that war was 
something that could be cured as a thing in 
itself, instead of as a part of everything 
that ails us. Some of the churchmen are 
now trying to decide whether the atom bomb 
is more immoral than a bomb made of TNT. 
The only comment on this controversy that 
would make sense to you or me in that of 
Prof. Robert M. Hawkins, of Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion: “Any weapon 
Is inhumane,” he says, “and I would rather 
be blown up with an atom bomb than 
bayonet ted.” 

He is exactly right. Any weapon is in¬ 
humane War always was, is now, and always 
will be cruel, barbarous, sickening, and re¬ 
volting. Atomic energy, because It repre¬ 
sents a towering achievement of science, a 
new dimension of human possibility, is es¬ 
pecially repugnant to us when used as an 
instrument of disaster. We are In the grip 
of evil necessity and It does no good to 
disguise the fact. But if we are ever to break 
the power of this necessity and be free men 
again, free to build a better, gentler, hap¬ 
pier world, we shall have to grapple with 
reality on its own terms. 

That is what your battles in Korea are 
teaching us We are awakening—and I hope 
it is not too late—to what reality requires 
of us. I say we are awakening, but this is 
not true of all of us. Some of us, my friend, 
are sick, spiritually sick, and it is a sickness 
unto death. In the hearts of some of us, 
hidden and disguised, there is despair. 
Those who are afficted with this sickness are 
not willing to make the effort, reality is 
too much for them, the struggle has over¬ 
whelmed them already. 

It was Dean Inge, whose understanding of 
history has seldom been surpassed, who once 
said that “resignation is the disease from 
which civilizations die.” This disease is 
rampant among us. It takes the form, in 
many, of a tenacious clinging to hopes and 
aims that belong to yesterday; of blind re¬ 
sistance to what would save us. Deep in 
their hearts, they are resigned; if they can¬ 
not have the world that pleases them, they 
are willing to have no world at all. In others, 
this disease is a renunciation of principle, an 
inward dissolution of conviction. They do 
not love freedom, they do not love justice; 
they have room only for resentment at the 
harshness of events. I hope with all my 
heart that what you are doing in Korea will 
help to cure us of this disease. 

One of oux Senators, Senator Lyndon John¬ 
son, of Texas, stated the matter extremely 
well in an address to the Senate last week: 
“Is this,” he asked, “the hour of our Nation’s 
twilight^ the last fading hour of light before 
an endless night shall envelop us and all the 
Western World? That is a question which 
we still have in our power to answer. If we 
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delay longer we can expect nothing but dark¬ 
ness and defeat and "desolation. If we an¬ 
swer the challenge with courage and confi¬ 
dence, and with the ability of which we are 
capable, we can, I am sure, triumph over our 
foes.” 

That is exactly right. You did not go to 
Korea, my friend, on an isolated venture. 
You are the beginning of the mam battle. 
You, together with the rest of us, both there 
and here, are settling the question of sur¬ 
vival. A long night of barbarism or a new 
morning of civilization—^that is the question 
you are settling. 

Some of your more detailed inquiries I have 
not answered. I am not equipped to speak, 
for Instance, about mistakes of strategy or 
of generalship I have opinions about these 
things but I doubt that I should venture 
on them m this letter. If we assume, as 
perhaps we should, that mistakes have been 
made, we ought to recognize, I think, that 
the Chinese armies would have intervened in 
any case. So the result would have been 
much the same As to this, the plan fol¬ 
lowed out was made years ago in the Kremlin. 

I was in Czechoslovakia, you know, when 
the Communists seized the Government of 
that country. When I returned to America 
and reported what I had seen and heard, 
giving it as my conviction that it was a 
further stage in Soviet aggression, there 
were many who would not believe it. Yet, 
we read this week a full admission in the 
words of their Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. 
Pierlmger. Plans for the new Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, he says, were “made in Moscow” even 
before World War II ended. “Stalin in the 
Kremlin,” he continues, “with ingenious 
foresight, drew the outlines of our n;ew 
Czechoslovakia—(and) a new government 
was prepared to take over our new state.” 

I mention this because we must under¬ 
stand that plans have also been prepared for 
Germany, France, and Italy. This is still 
in the future. But the plans for Korea, and 
for Chinese action in Korea, are being carried 
out. Since we could not have won with the 
forces we were able to commit, there is not 
much gain in blaming strategy or criticizing 
generalship. The Chinese would have come 
in any Case, 

Let me say again, we must keep in view 
the main struggle, the struggle we still can 
win. If we win that one, victory will come to 
us in the others, also 

But we must possess the will to win; we 
must be spiritually fit for the conflict. I 
confess to you with shame that here in Wash¬ 
ington we are not spiritually fit—not yet. 
But I am not without hope. I think things 
are a little better. I am glad you like the 
poetry of Walt Whitman. So do I, Do you 
remember his lines about America: 

“Not for success alone; 

Not to falr-sall unintermitted always; 

The storm shall dash thy face—^the murk of 
war, and worse than war, shall cover 
thee all over 

In many a smiling mask death shall ap¬ 
proach, beguiling thee—thou In 
disease shalt swelter, 

The livid cancer spread Its hideous claws, 
seeking to strike thee deep within; 
Consumption of the worst—^mortal con- 
sumption—shall rouge thy face with 
hectic: 

But thou Shalt face thy fortunes, thy dis¬ 
eases, and surmount them all 
Shalt soar toward fulfilment of the future 
The Soul—^its destinies.” 

I believe that and I know you do. If we are 
bitter at times, it is a clean sort of bitterness 
and washes away some of the heartache. But 
the fact is that we believe—and deeply—in 
freedom and Justice and a decent world, and 
we know that the power to win that world 
is in us—^and in the people of our country. 

I await eagerly the news that you are 
lafe. When you are back in this region. 


come and see me. Meanwhile, write me again 
if you feel like it. And don’t be gentle. Tell 
me what you really think. We in America 
will only be saved by the truth that hurts. 

With every best wish. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. Powell Davies. 


Study of Congress Needed by American 
School Children 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Trentonian, daily newspaper of Trenton, 
N. J., on December 7, 1950, published a 
column by Harman W. Nichols, the dis¬ 
tinguished United Press correspondent, 
describing the study program of the 
Committee for Congress, which seeks to 
make better study facilities available in 
our schools and colleges about the ac¬ 
tual work and functions of Congress and 
its Members. 

Because of the worthiness of this en¬ 
deavor by a group of experienced Wash¬ 
ington newspapermen to strengthen our 
representative form of government with 
a better knowledge of the Congress of 
the United States, I am pleased to re¬ 
quest unanimous consent to have 
pidnted in the Appendix of the Record 
publication of this column, along with a 
query about it from one of my con¬ 
stituents. 

Complete information about the edu¬ 
cational program of the Committee for 
Congress, and its Congress Study Coun¬ 
cil, which plans to use Your Congress 
Magazine, and all available educational 
and information media, press, radio, tel¬ 
evision and motion pictures, to carry the 
story of Congress to students in and out 
of school, can be obtained from the 
Committee for Congress, 1060 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C., 
ME-2214. 

The column and the query follow: 

(By Harman W, Nichols) 

Washington, December 7.— It’s a crying 
shame that the school children in Bee 
House, Tex., Parmer City, ill., and Ulrich, 
Mo., don’t know the first thing about how 
our Congress does its work. 

A youngster wrote in the other day and 
wanted to know in which room in the White 
House the Supreme Court meets. 

Well, maybe we can straighten this all 
out. 

We now have a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
group known as the Committee for Congress. 
It’s a brand new thing and has on its board 
of directors a flock of veteran newspaper¬ 
men and commentators who have observed 
the goings-on in Washington for many years. 

OtJTFIT is NOT PHONY 

The outfit is not phony. It doesn’t ex¬ 
pect to pay any big dividends to stockhold¬ 
ers, but it is putting out a little publication 
called Your Congress Magazine, at 1060 Na¬ 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. O. 

The idea is to educate the public on what 
goes on here. 

Hal. J. Miller, the moving force behind 
the project, is a familiar figure on Capitol 
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Hill. He and his wife, Virginia, did a lot 
of research. They found that there wasn’t 
a single high school in the country which 
dug into the inner workings of Congress. At 
least, not to the point where the students— 
or public—^had an inkling of how a congres¬ 
sional committee works. 

Or what comes out of a conference (a 
vague term, at best). Or what a Senator or 
Congressman is supposed to do besides say 
“Here” when tbe Vice President, who is 
President of the Senate, or the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, calls the meet¬ 
ings to order. 

SUPPORTED BY CONGRESS 

The committee has the backing of many 
Members of Congress Representative 
Charles E. Bennett, of Florida, said: 

“There is great merit to the program—and 
a need for the full understanding of the 
wjrkings of the Government. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in the trying international 
situation.” 

Representative P. Ertel Carlyle, of North 
Carolina, said he thought the new committee 
would serve a very useful purpose. 

NO INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

Representative M. G. Burnside, of West 
Vii’gmia, a former professor of political sci¬ 
ence, pulled out the stops and said that 
although he tried to teach his students the 
fundamentals of how Congress acts, he never 
was able to. No infoi’mation from Washing¬ 
ton available. 

One Representative who doesn’t want to be 
named blamed the press for the lack of in¬ 
terest in Congress. 

“The newspapers and radio poke so much 
fun at Senators and Congressmen that a lot 
of Members crayfish Into their shells and 
don’t fight back,” he said. 

“This new program by the Committee for 
Congress sounds like a good idea. Maybe 
some of us now can stick our necks out and 
fight back.” 

The column was accompanied by 
this written memorandum from Carl 
Schielke, 23 Jarvis Place, Trenton 8, 
N. J.: 

Dear Me. Nichols: Please forward my name 
to the Committee for Congress so that I can 
subscribe. 


Some Newspaper Criticisms of the Adver¬ 
tising Campaign of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association and Its Selfish Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. O^SUIiLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
October 15,1950, issue of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Sunday Register published in its 
open forum the following letter concern¬ 
ing the advertising of the American Med¬ 
ical Association during the last political 
campaign: 

A Reader Takes Issue With Medical Society 

ADVERTISING—SAYS HE AND NEIGHBOR ARE 

Not Running America 
T o the Open Forum Editor: 

A short time ago there appeared In the 
public press an announcement that the 
American Medical Association would spend a 
large sum of money on advertising against 
public health insurance. The first ad ap¬ 
peared October 8 in This Week magazine, 
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page 4, entitled, *‘Who Runs America’” and 
ends with the statement* “You and Your 
Neighbor Run America,” I take issue with 
this. My neighbor and I do not run America. 
Who does’ The lobbyists, such as the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association, who have millions 
to spend for advertising and influencing law¬ 
makers 

Pei haps if my neighbor and I had an equal 
amount of cash to spread around among the 
elected personnel of Government, we might 
have an equal voice m running America As 
it IS, we have just two votes, my neighbor 
and I, pitted against the millions of dollars 
worth of influence at the disposal of the 
American Medical Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Bar Association, to mention but 
a few. To cite an example of the influence 
of these powerful lobbies, look what hap¬ 
pened to the cost of living after controls 
were removed at their behest. 

WEIGHING THE FACTS 

The ad says “the people weigh the facts ” 
I wonder if the people ever get any facts to 
weigh. I’m sure the AMA and their mil¬ 
lions are not going to present both sides of 
the question. For example, will they tell us 
how much AMA restricts medical training 
unfairly? Will they dare tell us how much 
of the Nation^s wealth is controlled by insur¬ 
ance companies’ Would they dare tell us 
how much the assets of the insurance com¬ 
panies increased from 1910 to 1930’ From 
1930 to 1940’ ($20,000,000,000 and an aver¬ 
age of $3,000,000,000) yearly from 1940 to 
1950—by approximately $60,000,000,000 to 
date? 

The point ^s, that their assets doubled in 
10 years. If these assets were controlled by 
the people (who weight the facts), there 
would be adequate funds to insure everyone 
against failure in health The ad says “hun¬ 
dreds of voluntary health insurance plans 
are in healthy competition,” etc. My neigh¬ 
bor and I want to know why the duplication 
Of effort. Why not have one over-all system 
similar to GI insurance? 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

The ad also says “70,000,000 Americans are 
protected by voluntary health insurance.” 
My neighbor and I want to know why the 
other 80,000,000 of Americans can’t afford 
the same protection; what happens to the 
rest of the insurance companies’ assets? So 
voluntary health insurance takes the eco¬ 
nomic shock out of illness does it? Would 
the benevolent AMA please explain why it is 
that whenever an insured “victim” is treated, 
the physician's fee invariably matches the 
amount of insurance? 

My neighbor and I therefore ask the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association to get down to 
earth and tell the truth in their monster 
advertising campaign. Tell the people Just 
what they have against health for everyone, 
tell them why they obstruct and object to 
the educating of more doctors, explain why 
there is a shortage of nurses, and adequate 
hospital taciUties. Could it be that they do 
not want us to know? 

Lloyd R. Fish. 

MoLiNTc, III. 

The League Reporter, which is the 
official publication for Labor’s League 
for Political Education, in its December 
11,1950, issue carried the following news 
items concerning the selfish activities of 
the American Medical Association: 
Medical Profession Abuses Lead to Need for 
Health Program 

Why Is national health insurance neces¬ 
sary? You’ve heard lots of answers to that. 
The American Medical Association (AMA) 
pours millions of dollars into its lobby fund 
to give you answers—false ones. 


The reason is simply this; The medical 
profession is not cleaning up its abuses. 
Whenever a powerful group touches the lives 
of thousands of people, it must provide an 
adequate service for them, or it will be done 
by a group who will. 

In this way abuses m the sale of stocks led 
to the establishment of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. And abuses by huge 
financial operators of subsidiaries led to the 
Holding Company Act. 

The medical profession will have to be 
guided economically by a national health in¬ 
surance program, so everyone can have ade¬ 
quate medical care. 

The medical profession has the knowledge 
to cure most of the ills of every American. 
But only one out of every five persons is 
able to take full advantage of these benefits". 

There are 40,000,000 people living in com¬ 
munities without full-time health services. 
Thirty thousand more doctors are needed. 
There are only one-half the hospital beds 
that are needed. Forty percent of the coun¬ 
ties, with 15,000,000 citizens, have no hos¬ 
pitals at all 

With national health insurance you would 
have needed X-rays immediately Your 
financial situation wouldn’t first be investi¬ 
gated. Your health would come first. There 
are about 325,000 people dying each year who 
could have been saved had they received 
prompt diagnosis of their ailments and 
proper treatment. 

If you needed a doctor after midnight, 
you wouldn’t have to wait until morning 
to see one. National health Insurance would 
mean available doctors at all times 

If you needed glasses, the optometrist 
wouldn’t check first to see how many dol¬ 
lars you had in your pocket. Under national 
health insurance, you would receive them 
promptly. 

Hospital costs may be $20 a day for a 
serious illness or accident. Such costs can 
lead easily to a bill of $1,000 or more. How 
many families can afford to pay this high cost 
of health? 

With national health insurance, everyone 
would be covered to receive medical care. 
Those who couldn’t be insured because of 
Joblessness would be eligible for treatment 
through Insurance payments made for them 
by a public agency. 

The program would provide services to 
prevent disease as well as to diagnose and 
cure it. 

Specialized treatments, eyeglasses, and 
dental care would be equally available under 
the plan. 

The AMA, while ignoring the glaring 
abuses of the medical profession, lamely 
tries to label national health insurance 
“socialistic,” or some other unpopular term, 
in an effort to disguise its real purpose 

The only alternative the AMA gives Is the 
insurance plans which are limited in cover¬ 
age meet only part of the costs and make 
no provision for preventive treatment. 

Bishop Hits AMA Health Plan Fight 

Methodist Bishop Gerald Kennedy, of Port¬ 
land, Oreg., says no one In England, not even 
the doctors, would do away with that coun¬ 
try’s health-insurance program. 

Following a recent visit to England, Bishop 
Kennedy reported that the Labor and Con¬ 
servative Parties are fighting over who should 
get credit for first thinking of the plan. 

Bishop Kennedy also attacked the assinine 
tactics the American Medical Association 
(AMA) is using to fight national health in¬ 
surance. 

“One thing Is certain,” added Bishop Ken¬ 
nedy, “one way or another, we are due for 
a change. Things are going to be improved 
because the public will demand it, and the 
AMA c£innot prevent It no matter how large 
a slush fund it raises in an effort to stand 
pat.” 


Medic Rips Into Doctors 

“The doctor who has a license to practice 
medicine and joins a county medical society 
is usually fixed for life 

“Unless he is convicted by a court of some 
criminal offense, he can continue to enjoy 
the rights and privileges of responsible doc¬ 
tors even though he, himself, practices over¬ 
charging, neglect of patients, and nonsupport 
of organized medicine ” 

That’s a doctor talking Those comments 
are from a speech by Dr. Hamilton W. McKay, 
of Charlotte, N. C, to the annual meeting 
of the Southern Medical Association on No¬ 
vember 14 in St. Louis 

Dr. McKay was president of the Southern 
Medical Association, the Nation’s second big¬ 
gest medical group, during the past year. 
Only the American Medical Association 
(AMA) itself is larger. 

“If the people cannot convince themselves 
that organized medicine is taking vigorous 
steps to correct its own shortcomings, they 
will insist that the initiative for action be 
transferred to other hands,” Dr. McKay went 
on to say 

“He (the doctor) simply does not know 
that it isn’t enough to do a good scientific 
job; he is a bungling novice in the art of 
human relations with his patients, who are, 
after all, his greatest assets and medicine’s 
stock in trade. * * * 

“Our competence is being weighed against 
the American standard of competence in 
other professions. Our charges are being 
weighed against the budgetary demands of 
other services %hich are essential to life in 
America.” 

AMA Keeps Youths From M. D. Training by 
Opposing Aid 

“Are we to haul down our flag and permit 
the American Medical Association (AMA) and 
the other reactionary interests of this coun¬ 
try to continue to utilize the present inter¬ 
national crisis as a smoke screen for their 
selfish policy of scarcity in medical per¬ 
sonnel?” 

That important question was asked by 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing 
in a speech at a meeting of the Harlem Inter¬ 
racial Platform on November 26 m New York 
City. 

“The time has come to remind the doctor- 
politicians of their Hippocratic oath—^which 
binds them, morally at least, to teach the 
art of medicine to all who desire to learn it. 

“Those who would limit medical educa¬ 
tion in this time of scarcity are honoring 
their ancient and honored oath in the breach 
rather than the observance.” 

For 2 years the AMA has opposed legisla¬ 
tion being backed by the A. P. of L. and other 
liberal groups to give medical schools some 
money from the Federal Treasury so they 
could train more doctors. 

Doctors Stop Co-op by Using Law Which 
Allows Monopolies 

Remember those American Medical Associ¬ 
ation (AMA) ads that the daily papers ran 
last October? 

Remember how they talked about “liberty,” 
“freedom,” and “the voluntary way”? 

“Just how free is the free enterprise organ¬ 
ized medicine is talking about in its current 
* * * propaganda campaign has been 

graphically demonstrated in Staunton, HI.,” 
reported the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on No¬ 
vember 18. 

“There a group of citizens wanted to estab¬ 
lish a cooperative hospital which would have 
provided, among thirds, prepaid preventive 
medical care to the members of the cooper- 
atiye. 

“But this Inevitably would have affected 
Macoupin County doctors’ pocketbooks, and 
the physicians would have none of it. Thej 
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liave prevented the cooperative from operat¬ 
ing, with the help of an Illinois law which 
not only permits medical monopolies, hut 
makes them mandatory. 

“The legislature at Springfield decreed 
last year that no medical service plan cor¬ 
poration can he formed unless a majority of 
the trustees are doctors. 

“And to rivet the control of organized 
medicine over such plans, the law also says 
that none can he formed unless a majority of 
the doctors in the area to he served agree to 
participate. * * * 

“The law says, in short, that doctors, and 
only organized doctors, shall decide what fees 
are to be charged and how much or how lit¬ 
tle service they must provide their patients. 

“A very strange sort of free enterprise this.** 

Paper Tells Doctors To Correct Abuses 

“A timely warning to the medicos has come 
from one of their profession, Dr. Hamilton 
W. McKay, of Charlotte, N. 0. * * * 

“Dr. McKay’s advice is sound and sensible. 
This newspaper has opposed the Truman 
health insurance plan—but not without re¬ 
peatedly urging the doctors themselves to 
take the lead in correcting conditions that 
prompt support for that plan.** 

That’s what the Pittsburgh Press said 
about Dr. McKay’s speech in an editorial pub¬ 
lished on November 18. The Pittsburgh 
Press, a Scripps-Howard paper, is about as 
liberal as the Chicago Tribune. 

Attacks on Acheson Are Beyond 
Politics 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December X9, 1950 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in¬ 
clude a timely discussion by Gould 
Lincoln, noted political writer, concern¬ 
ing the current controversy over attacks 
on Secretary of State Acheson and his 
policies. This article, which appeared 
in the December 19 issue of the Wash¬ 
ington Star, follows: 

Attacks on Secretary Are Declared Beyond 
Politics 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

The retirement of Secretary of State 
Acheson, under his own steam, seems the way 
out of the present controversy over the con¬ 
duct of our foreign policies. You can argue 
until the cows come home whether President 
Truman or the Republicans in Congress are 
responsible for the unfortunate situation 
which sees Mr. Acheson representing this 
country at the Brussels Conference of the 
North Atlantic Pact Nations, under the 
shadow of a vote of “no confidence” by large 
majorities of the Republicans in the Senate 
and the House. But the situation is there, 
and something should be done about it. 

The Republicans in Congress argue that 
the Secretary of State had lost the confidence 
of the American people—and that this was 
shown by the elections held in many States 
In November. They contend, indeed, that 
the election results were a mandate to get rid 
of Mr. Acheson, and that Mr. Truman stub¬ 
bornly insisted on retaining his Secretary of 
State. They say further that they waited 
for more than a month before they un¬ 
limbered their guns and in party conference 
demanded the retirement of Mr. Acheson. 


They were unwilling, they continue, to com¬ 
promise with principle or to see the will of 
the people disregarded. 

DEMOCRATS ANXIOUS, TOO 

It is admitted that a majority of Demo¬ 
cratic Senators have been as anxious to have 
Mr Acheson retired from oflace as have the 
Republicans. Some of them were saying 
recently that they wished Mr. Truman had 
changed his Secretary of State well before 
the election—and if he had done so. Demo¬ 
cratic candidates would have had a better 
chance on election day. 

President Truman got rid of Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson, when there was 
great public pressure against Mr. Johnson 
on the ground that he had failed to keep up 
the defenses of the country. There were 
plenty to say, and did say, after the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Johnson, that Mr. Truman had 
eliminated the wrong man, and that he 
should have let out Mr. Acheson. In the state 
of temper of the voters last summer and 
fall, if Mr. Truman had held on to Mr. John¬ 
son, as well as Mr. Acheson, as he had said 
he intended doing, the election results might 
have been even worse for the administra¬ 
tion. 

The argument made against the action of 
the Republicans in Congress on the Acheson 
matter cries to the heavens that this is no 
time for a divided country, with the war 
clouds rolling up faster and faster; that to 
undermine the effectiveness of a Secretary of 
State about to confer with our North Atlantic 
allies against Communist aggression is to 
play into the hands of the enemy, and break 
down the confidence of our allies A great 
deal depends, however, on whether it is wiser 
to have the confidence of the American 
people in a Secretary of State, at this critical 
period, or more advantageous to make it ap¬ 
pear to our allies and enemies abroad that 
the people are solidly hack of a man in whom 
many Americans have no confidence. 

FINAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr, Truman, as Chief Executive, is finally 
responsible for the handling of our foreign 
relations and for our foreign policies. To a 
degree, therefore, it can be argued that it is 
really immaterial who is his Secretary of 
State—^his messenger boy; that it makes 
little difference whether the Secretary of 
State be Dean Acheson or Chief Justice Vin¬ 
son (who has been mentioned many times as 
a successor to Acheson) or another. Mr. 
Truman is the final arbiter, with all the deci¬ 
sions in his hands. Under such a hypothesis, 
Mr. Truman may contend, if he wishes, he is 
justified in keeping Mr. Acheson if he desires 
to do so. 

However, the Secretary of State is the first 
officer of the President’s Cabinet. Not only 
is he expected to advise the President wisely 
on foreign affairs and policy, but it is his 
duty to deal directly with foreign nations. 
Whether Justly or unjustly, Mr. Acheson has 
been held responsible by many Americans 
for a policy in the Par East that has resulted 
in the strengthening of the Communist grip 
on China and the Korean war. It was this 
belief that aided the Republicans in the No¬ 
vember elections, and helped to swell the 
totals by which Republican candidates were 
elected to the Senate. It has been obvious 
for a long time that a bipartisan foreign 
policy—such as that which prevailed during 
the Second World War and even 2 years ago— 
would be out of the question if Mr. Acheson 
remained as head of the State Department. 
His retention by the President was a chal¬ 
lenge to bipartisanship. 

The charge is made that the Republicans 
have seized upon Mr. Acheson as a whipping 
boy for the President himself, since there 
is no way to get rid of Mr. Truman before 
the elections of 1962, except through im¬ 
peachment proceedings, and it is not practi¬ 
cable to impeach a President because of dis¬ 
agreement with his foreign policy. Their 


attack on Mr. Acheson, it is charged further, 
is pure politics. It goes, however, far beyond 
partisan politics, in the opinion of such men 
as Senator Ives, of New York, and impinges 
on the safety and future of the people. 


Is National Unity To Be Subordinated to 
Politkal Interest of Repnblkan Party? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include herewith the fol¬ 
lowing article written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop entitled ''Decline of This 
Republic,” which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post, December 20, 1950: 

Decline op This Republic 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Anyone interested in finding out about the 
decay of American politics, should read the 
real story behind the Republican resolution 
demanding the dismissal of Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson. These reporters hap¬ 
pen to believe that Acheson must be sacri¬ 
ficed, so that the country’s Government can 
work again. But this by no means lessens 
the shock of the stories that have now seeped 
out of the House and Senate Republican 
conference chambers. 

As to the House, what happened was about 
what you might expect. In the party steer¬ 
ing committee, retiring Representative James 
Wadsworth, who sometimes seems to be the 
last American politician to care very much 
about national interests, was alone in warn¬ 
ing that it was not helping to stab the Sec¬ 
retary of State in the back just before a ma¬ 
jor international conference. In the larger 
meeting of all the House Republicans, they 
took no vote. The anti-Acheson resolution 
was passed by a sort of unanimous howl, or 
yell, for blood. 

The proceedings in the Senate, as might 
also be expected, were both more complex 
and vastly more meaningful. In brief, the 
Senate Republican steering committee, head¬ 
ed by Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, had 
prepared a resolution much milder than the 
violent condemnation of Acheson howled 
through in the House. But Senator Taft 
made no move to defend his handiwork when 
substitution of the House resolution was 
immediately proposed by Senator James P. 
Kem, of Missouri, whose foreign and defense 
voting record is virtually indistinguishable 
from the unlamented Vito Marcantonio’s. 

Senator Taft instead reserved his opposi¬ 
tion for another substitute offered by Sen¬ 
ator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 
and a number of other Republican mod¬ 
erates. This resolution made no mention of 
Acheson by name. It called only for changes 
In Government to promote national unity. 
And it particularly emphasized restoration 
of bipartisanship and consultation between 
leaders of all parties in this time of dire 
national peril. 

On this resolution, speaking, of course, 
within the Republican family, Senator Taft 
revealingly remarked that he disliked the 
whole idea of consultation. When the Re¬ 
publicans were consulted, he pointed out 
with perfect logic, they shared in the respon¬ 
sibility for what was subsequently done. 
But when they were not consulted, he con¬ 
tinued, they could praise or blame the ad¬ 
ministration, particularly blame, as the out¬ 
come might suggest was most advantageous. 
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la abort. In the view of Senator Tm. which 
foimd much favor with hia colleagues, na¬ 
tional unity waa to be eubordixiated to the 
XK^tioal mtaresta of the Bepublioan Party. 

Without Taft to fight tor it, the orlgmal 
ateermg committee draft resolution had few 
friends. The aubatitute of the moderates re- 
ceivea only 16 votes In the confeorenoe But 
a further Issue was raised when Senator 
Bousb Oapbbabt, at Indiana, another man 
with a foreign and defense votmg record like 
Kev's, proposed a further amendment to the 
House resolution, nxe CapChart amendment 
demanded that ACheson's replaoement as 
Becretary of State should be pure and un- 
aulhed by any oontaot with the development 
of American foreign policy In the last 5 years. 

Hue waa, of oourse, a naked attack on all 
responslhle bipartisan-mmded Bepuhlioans 
like Senator Arthur E. Vandenb^, John 
Foeter Emiles, and Paul Q. Hoffman. Sen¬ 
ator WILLIAM SkowLAim, of Oallfomla, one 
of the guilty men. pomted thia out to Sen¬ 
ator OAjPXBAHT Senator OAvaEAST rephed 
simply that confession waa good for the soul, 
and that the sooner the Bepublioan Party 
got back to outright, all-out, unqualified 
isolationism the better It would be 

Oafihaxt wsb at least beaten, and a sweet¬ 
ening mention of national unily was at least 
addsd to the Senate resolution to please the 
moderates. In this form, the retirement of 
Aoheson was nnglngly demanded 

Among the Senaton so voting, a large ma¬ 
jority, of oourse, knew that their action 
would arouse the Missouri mule in President 
Tkuman and make ACheaon's retention more 
likely; tbeee men Indeed would be deeply 
disappointed if the Freeldsnt fCLlowad their 
advice and deprived them of the* * pohtloal 
target. A large majority among the Senatora 
voting also realleed that they were embar*^ 
rasslng national pdloy at the Brussels meet¬ 
ing. And, finally, a substantiLsl mlnarlty 
among the Benaton voting, including the 
loudest beUowem about ACheson’s ’‘sofiaiess 
toward oommunism.'* possessed foreign and 
defssse pdloy reocrda almost indistlnguiah- 
able from the editorial hnea of the Daily 
Worker. 


Oafitandmg Americaiit Praise Hays^add 
Spealcmg Tour in Belialf of United 
Nations 


HrnmsioN of nmj^sa 

HON. J. PEKCT P RIEST 

nr nm bodbb or lOPBaBBNTAims 
Timdav, Decmiber 19,1950 

icr. ERJKST. Mr. SpeaJur, I irisb to 
call to gvnenl atteatioa a esOendld and 
tiinelly projeet of two dirthignlithnd 
ItonlMn of the Houae of R^eseata- 
tires firou opposite sldee of the altOe. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. 
Bsooaa Han, and the gentleman from 
Mlnneaota, Mr. Wuaa Joss, are at 
this tbne engaged in a Nation-wide joint 
SpeaJUng tour in support of the‘United 
Nations and Upai^an efforts to 
strengthen it. 

They conoeived this projeet wehks ago 
before the gravllg^ of the world orlslfl had 
been fulftr revealed. The need to dem-' 
onstrate the vigor of noopartisanSblp on 
fundament^ foreign poUoy was nsver 
greater. By thete Joint work In building 
support fear a stronger XJN, these two 
men have earned the praise and grati¬ 
tude of the Nation. 


No Members of Congress have been 
more ardent In their support of the DN 
than Mr. Hays and Dr. JtiDD. Eexhei In 
this Congress they Introduced a resolu¬ 
tion to declare it to be a fundamental 
puzxiose of our foreU^ p^lcy to 
strengthen and support the UN, and con¬ 
fer upon It powers sufficient to repel ag¬ 
gression. One hundred and eleven 
Members of the House and twenty-three 
Members of the Senate joined with them 
m cosponsormg this resolution. Their 
action was prophetie. for a crisis has 
arisen which can only be fully met by a 
stronger UN. Belatedly, the UN has be¬ 
gun to acquire some of the strength 
Representatives BDkYs and Judd sought 
to give it almost 4 yrars ago. For their 
foresight, and theh heroic faith In the 
ultimate achievement of a rule of law 
In International affairs, we are aH grate¬ 
ful to Representatives Hats and Judd. 

The public response to the Hhya-Judd 
tour has been gratifylngly favorable In 
every dty m whldi they have spoken. 
In addition, a group of outstanding 
Americans has taken occasion to ex¬ 
press some of the graUtude they ted to 
these two great exponents of interna¬ 
tional sanity and order. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to insert In the Rbcobd 
the text of a letter addressed to our dis¬ 
tinguished colleagues by over 100 leading 
citizens: 

DacsBcsEa 8, 1980. 


Eon. Bbooks Hatb, 


Eon. WALXn E. JOBD. 

rtmAw flrvwri»MaN’MrNfii ‘; TJxO of 

your fortboQmlng apealdag tour, in support 
of the united Natlone and efforts to 
etrengthen It, comee as a heerteDlng demon¬ 
stration of the continued vitality of non- 
partaranahip on basio forelgn-pohoy quee- 
tlona. As Amerloan citleeDa oonoemed for 
the welfire and eeeunty at our Nation, we 
reoognlBB that the future of the Uhited 
States is tnesorably bound up with the fu¬ 
ture of the TJnlted Kktlons. 

Zt IS vitel for the preservation of democ¬ 
racy and trsedom that every American dtl- 
ean understand the pressing need to equip 
the united Nations with the power to pre¬ 
vent war. Yorur spesklng tour will bring 
xmdenrbondlng of '&e Issuea to wide audl^ 
enoss. Tou are making a great oontrlbu- 
tton to the future peace of the woild. 

We oommend the high sta tenman s h ip of 
your and wish you eveory suo- 

oees In your efforts. 

(The above letter waa signed by the fol¬ 
lowing.) 

flaTninti s. director, Ifiostltate for 

Nuolear Btudlea, University of Ohloago, Ohl- 


oago, HI. 

Morris Abrsms, president, Ouitla Indus- 
trles, Ino., OXsvtland, Ohia 

FhlUp Werner Amiam, attorney, Waahlng- 
ton, D. O. 

Paul Andrews, dtsn of CkaUege of 

Law, Syrmouse univenlty. Syraouse, N. T. 

Pranols Blddls, fonnar Attorney Qenersl of 
united Stately Washington. D. 0. 

Mildred Blorden Blake, advertlelsg writer 
(on leave). Young ft Buhtoam, New York, 
Nt Y. 

*Hfl^ Brandis, Jr., dean, Unlveialty of 
Norm OarallnalAW School, OhapelHUltK. 0. 

Henry B. OAbot, civlo leader, Boston, MOas. 

Cass Oanfiflld, Chairman, Harper ft Broe., 


rew York, N. Y. ^ 

WUl cnoytoDL, fonnsr under Seerstary of 
tote, Houston, Tte. _ 

Henry DhaUCnt, aasletent seeretary, Na- 

tonal supply Oo., FlttCburgh, Pa. _ 

Bufua N. COament, president, Atlanta unir 
WBlty, Atlanta, Qa. 

Bmett B. CUnoby, New York, N. Y. 


Handrlph P. Oompton. limited partner, 
BLdder, Peabody ft Qo, New York, N. Y. 

Allan W. Bister, aaeoclate px^eeecr of 
Bomology, Southem Methodist University, 
Dollu, Tea. 

John AsCher, editor In chief of general 
books. Harper ft Bros., New York, N. Y. 

The Beverend Eoeeoe Themtoa Foust, reo- 
tor, GhurCh of the Asoensum, New York, 

N Y. 

Bdward O Prite, Dallas, Tea. 

Harry D. Oideosaa, president, Brooklyn 
CoUega of the City of New York, Brooklyn, 

N Y. 

Mare J. Oroeaman, attomey, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Harold J. OUokman, attorney, president of 
City Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oscar EOmmeretem n, labrettlst, producer. 
New York, N. Y. 

Frances A Hand. New York, N. Y. 

Florence j. Homman. former united States 
Minister to Norway, Wadilngton, D C. 

The Beverend Donald Hamngton, mm- 
Istex, the Coimxaunity ChurCh of New York, 
N. Y. 

B. J Heing H, Chairman, United States 
Oouacll of Intematloinal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, preeident, H. J. Seonz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

carter C. president, Worcester 

Preeaed Steel Oo, WorQeeter, Mhse. 

Barry B. BOlline HE, former partner, H. N. 
Whitney ft Oo, in New York, Oldwlok, N. J. 

Sarah T. ECughee, judge. Fourteenth Dle- 
tnot Court, DaHaa, Tex. 

Bobert Leo Humber, attorney, author of 
the Eumber Beaolutlon, Greenville. N. O 
Nonnan B Isaacs, managing editor, St. 
Louia Star-Timea, St. Louu, Mo. 

W. P. Kennedy, prasulent. Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, GLevCLsnd, Ohio. 

Benjamm H. Klzer, formar Direotor 
UNBBA in China, BpoHuno, Wash. 

B. o. gnlokiffboOker, DaUaa, Tex. 

Paul A Lay, oommeroial artfet, DaUaa, Tax. 
Mis. HCnxy Goddard LeaCh, oivlo leader, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sidney Lee, Dallas, Tex. 

Lewis B. IisfkowUB, Dallar, Tex. 

Balph UndetEom, attomey, Los Angelea, 
Oallf. 

JOhn D. MCOutoheon, preeldenti, McOut- 
oheon ft Go., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thomas E. Mabony, attomey, ohalnoan 
Oathdllo Aeagclaticin for Intematlonaa Peace, 
Boston, MAes. 

Oharlea A. Merrill, city editor, Boston 
Globe, Boston, Maee. 

Dr. Thomae Parran, former Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral. united States PubUo Etoelth Servioe; 
dean. Graduate School of Public Hagltli, uni¬ 
versity of Plttfliburgh. Plttrirargh, Pa 
Welter D. MUoolm, attorney. Boston, Mass. 
Allen MSxwCU, editor, Bouthweet Beview, 
Southern Methodist university, Dallas, Tsx. 

cord Meyer, Jk, author, lecturer; junior 
fellow at Bsrvaxd Univend^ honorary pree- , 
Ident, united Worid Federalisti, Xno., Cam¬ 
bridge, BCass. 

J. A MigCl, fomer vice president, Ameri¬ 
can silk Spmxilng OOh Westerly, B. I. 

W. A. 0. Miller DI, preeUtont. Artiaaa 
MCtal Worki do., ffieteland, Ohio. 

B J. MuUer, blologlet, Bloomington, Ind. : 
Lewie Mmnford, author, Amenla, N. Y. 
The Bight Beverend G. Aghton Oldham,' 
president, Synod Province n, Protestant 
Sgrisoopal ChurCh, Albany, N. Y. 

Grove P a tteraon, editor In Chief, Tdledif 
BUde, Toledo. Ohio. 

Bobert P. Fattereon. former Seeretary ol 
War, New York, -N. Y. 

Jamea O. Patton, president, Natlonai 
Fanners Union, Denver, Colo. 

A J G. Priest* attorney. New York, N. Y. 
Bogsr L. Potnam, president, Fadcags MS 
ohlni^ Co., Springfield, Maes. 

A K. OUver, chairman, Pitbeburgh' Con 
Bolidated Goal Co., Pittsburgh, Fa. 

Stewart O. Band, lawyer, Boston, Maes. 
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Philip D. Reed, president, International 
Chamber of Commerce; chairman. General 
Electric Co., New York, N Y. 

Howard C. Robbins, former dean, Cathe¬ 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York. 
Washington, D. 0. 

Ruth Bryan Rhode, former United States 
Minister to Denmark, Ossining, N. Y. 

George M. Sidenberg, Jr., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Gordon Simpson, attorney, Dallas, Tex. 
James T. Shotwell, New York, N. Y. 

Ralph W. Sockman, minister, Christ 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dnncan M. Spencer, chairman, Eiduciary 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

O, M. Stanley, partner, Stanley Engineering 
Co , Muscatine, Iowa. 

Rex Stout, author, New York, N. Y. 
Raymond Swing, radio commentator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, former executive 
editor, the World; consultant to Secretary of 
War, New York, N. Y. 

Channing H. Tobias, executive director, 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Henry W. Toll, attorney, founder and ex¬ 
ecutive director of agencies for interstate co¬ 
operation, Denver, Colo. 

H. St. G. Tucker, former presiding bishop, 
Protestant Episcopal Church; former presi¬ 
dent, Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, Richmond, Va. 

Clifton M. Utley, commentator, the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Reverend Lance Webb, minister, Uni¬ 
versity Park Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex. 
Charles Weston, banker, Boston, Mass. 

W. L. White, writer, newspaperman, Em¬ 
poria, Kans, 

Lloyd 0. Wicke, bishop, the Methodist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert N. Wilkin, judge. United States dis¬ 
trict court, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Abraham Wilson, attorney, New York, N. Y. 
Raymond Wittcoff, manufacturer, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

H. E. Yarnell, admiral, United States Navy, 
retired, Newport, R, I. 

Stanley A, Weigel, attorney, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Lynn White, Jr., president, Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif, 

Byrl A, Whitney, director, Educational and 
Research Bureau, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Luther W. Youngdahl, governor. State of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

John H. Crider, editor-in-chief, Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Jerome C. Fisher, attorney, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carl D. Friebohn, judge, civic leader, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop G. Bromly Oxnam, Methodist 
Church, New York City. 

Mrs. Marion C. Blossom, civic leader, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. D. Zevin, president, World Publishing 
Co. 

Albert Guerard, Brandeis University. 
William Green, president, American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor. 

Ralph Lowell. Boston, Mass. 

Robert A. MiUikan, Pasadena, Calif., 
scientist. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, writer. 

Ben M- Cherrington, Denver, Colo, 

Senator J. W. Ftjlbright (Arkansas). 

J, W, Spang, Jr , Boston, Mass. 

Harry Bullis, chairman of the board, Gen¬ 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

James W. Havighurst, attorney, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Douglas Campbell, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry P. Chadeayne, comptroller. General 
American Life Insurance Co., Gt. Louis, Mo. 
Charles A. Collidge, Boston, Mass. 

Geneva Drinfcwater, educator, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

John Carl Dunlap, Kansas City, Mo. 


Charles B. Edison, executive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adrien J, Falk, president, California 
Chamber of Commerce, ban Francisco, Calif. 

Edward C. Foote, insurance executive, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kenneth M. Holaday, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles A. Lee, professor of education, 
Washington University, St Louis, Mo. 

Joseph P. Waddock, attorney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond W. Miller, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

John J. Mahoney, director, civic educa¬ 
tion project, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Grace C. Mounce, St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Mull, Jr., University City, Mo. 

F. R. Von Windegger, chairman of the 
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Agriculture Is Coutributing to Our Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recokd, I include herewith the fol¬ 
lowing article published in the Missouri 
Farmer, Columbia, Mo., entitled Agri¬ 
culture Is Contributing to Our Foreign 
Policy,’* by F. L. Moritz: 

Agriculture Is Contributing to Our Foreign 
Policy 

(By F. L. Moritz) 

Foreign relations and aifairs, to an aver¬ 
age Missouri farm family, is something that 
is decided upon m Washington by the State 
Department and instrumented by career¬ 
conscious diplomats. This generally ac¬ 
cepted conclusion is not far from fact, but 
with one exception. 

This exception is the interchange of ‘‘grass 
root” diplomats between the United States 
and 16 free nations participating in the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s program 
of exchanging international information. 
These “grass root” diplomats of whom we 
speak are just plain people even as you and I. 

They are sincere, hard-working, curious 
citizens of their nations, dedicated to gain¬ 
ing a knowledge and understanding of 
American agriculture. They are visiting 
these United States to get an inside view¬ 
point on our way of life. They are observing 
technical methods used in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, studying agricultural extension pro¬ 
grams, participatmg in group discussions, 
attending farm youth group activities, visit¬ 
ing farm organizations and practicing democ¬ 
racy while living with farm families in every 
State in the Union. 

The foreign farmers participating in this 
exchange of ideas are present in the United 
States as part of the ECA program and 
through the International Farm Youth Ex¬ 
change. Since the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 was signed by the President, nearly 
2,000 foreign agricultural specialists and 
farmers, both young and old, have visited the 
United States. 

Missouri has been host to 37 of these for¬ 
eign agricultural trainees. Some of these 
trainees have lived right in your community 
during the last 2 years for a period up to 
3 months in some cases. They have been ac¬ 
cepted by leading farmers as a member of 
their family. They have observed and worked 
with standard farm equipment, become fa¬ 
miliar with our soils and crops, visited local 


community activities, and have lived as Mis¬ 
sourians live. 

‘*grass roots” diplomats 

Missouri, too, has sent “grass roots” diplo¬ 
mats to Western Europe in reciprocation. 
These mutual exchange trainees from Mis¬ 
souri, however, have been fewer in number. 
Last year. Van Eitel, from Adair County, 
spent about 6 months as an international 
farm youth exchange delegate m the Neth¬ 
erlands and m Prance. This year, Scott 
Sawyer, a Missouri University agriculture 
graduate, has spent all summer in Europe 
and returned to the United States in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Scott was one of 42 IFYE delegates repre¬ 
senting 26 States who visited and worked on 
farms in 14 countries participatmg in the 
ECA program of exchanging ideas and skills 
through a two-way traffic system. In addi¬ 
tion to IFYE delegates, other farm leaders 
and agricultural specialists have visited Eu¬ 
rope and other continents. A Missouri 
example is Arnold Klemme, extension soils 
specialist, who attended the International 
Soil Congress held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
and later visited Germany and France ob¬ 
serving agricultural production methods. In 
addition to Klemme, 10 other delegates reg¬ 
istered from Missouri at the International 
Soil Congress. 

This transformation from a Nation of iso¬ 
lationists to one of encouraging partner¬ 
ships with the remaining free countries is 
twofold in purpose. First, interaction with 
peoples of other countries will lead to a bet¬ 
ter understanding and accordingly to a high¬ 
er standard of living for the world through 
this exchange of technical skills and knowl¬ 
edge. 

Secondly, and this is not in order of im¬ 
portance, this better understanding between 
free nations accomplished through the ex¬ 
change of ideas by observers rather than 
statemen is our strongest bulwark against 
communism both abroad and at home. 
expresses our national interests 

Our foreign policy is one expressing our 
national interests. Our national interests 
are an increase in standards of living; elimi¬ 
nating the threat of wars; and protecting in¬ 
dividual freedom through a democratic form 
of government. 

There never has been a time in the history 
of our Nation when we could go about the 
business of promoting our national interests 
free from the threat of destructive forces. 
These destructive forces stem from groups 
both within and outside these United States. 
These forces have and will continue to try 
to profit at the expense of the freedom and 
well-being of our citizens and of people who 
still remain free from oppression in other 
lands. 

Applying these basic principles on the 
home front and abroad is what the EGA, in 
cooperation with extension services and 
farm organizations, is doing with this two- 
way traffic system of international informa¬ 
tion. 

Down in Barry County on the Henry Ar- 
naud 80-acre diversified farm is a typical 
agricultural trainee by the name of Michel 
Mousnier from Burgnac, France. Michel is 
a farm lad of 22 who has the equivalent of 
a high-school education. He also has spent 
some time in the French Air Academy and 
a year in the French Foreign Legion In North 
Africa. 

Michel’s father owns a farm of 240 acres, 
half tillable and half in pasture land. They 
practice diversified farming, owning 100-120 
dual purpose beef cows with the majority 
entered in the Limousin (breed) herdbook. 
Grain crops are produced following a soil 
improvement program. Five families, in¬ 
cluding 10 men, are employed on the farm to 
do the work. 

According to standards In France, Michel’s 
father is a large landowner and could be 
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classified In the upper middle-class group of 
farmers. Production per man employed on 
the farm is low, however, when compared to 
American standards. For example, Michel 
spent 3 months on a 250-acre diversified farm 
in Minnesota before coming to the Henry 
Amaud farm m Barry County, Mo. 

LEARNS BY DOINTO 

On this 250-acre farm following diversified 
farming operations, one man and his family 
do all the required work and management. 
Here is the major difference between French 
and American agricultme, Michel observed. 

Total production per man in America Is 
at least five times greater than in France, 
In the United States, 20 percent of the popu¬ 
lation IS engaged in farming and 10 percent 
of this group produced 90 percent of the 
food, while in Prance 60 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation live on farms. This means that the 
over-all standard of living among the farm 
population in France is low—almost In the 
peasant class. 

The reason United States farmers are ahead 
of French farmers in production per man is 
rather obvious, French •farms are not 
mechanized as are United States farms. 
French farmers are highly skilled in crop 
production and soil conservation, but they 
lag behind United States farmers in putting 
farm production on an assembly-line basis. 

Of course, to think that Michel could go 
back to put his father’s farm on a manage¬ 
ment and production basis like United States 
farms Is out of the question at the present. 
These five families now engaged in agri¬ 
cultural production would have to find a 
livelihood in industrial areas. This would 
be almost impossible (to any large degree) 
since France also lags behind In industrisd 
development. 

ECA is working on this also with the 
European Recovery Act. Industrie equip¬ 
ment and technical skills are being exported 
from the United States to all free nations 
cooperating with the BOA program. In fact, 
more EGA money is being spent on industrial 
equipment and rearmament than for agri¬ 
cultural Industrialization and education. 
Prance, in truth, is an exporter of agricta- 
tural products. 

This brings us back to Michel Mousnier 
again. What is he gaining In the United 
States that he can take back to France and 
put to some immediate practical use? 

First, he can take back part of our philos¬ 
ophy of life. He can apply Immediately our 
democratic way of doing things. He can 
use and recommend our Individualistic ap¬ 
proach in solving current French farm prob¬ 
lems. His working knowledge of our agri¬ 
cultural extension service and how it func¬ 
tions can be told at group meetings His 
Insight on our youth group activities will 
be valuable when he and fellow workers 
start organizing similar units. 

Michel’s observations of farm organiza¬ 
tion effectiveness in Missouri can be com¬ 
pared to his own French farm organizations 
to good advantage. Technical knowledge 
and skills picked up will lead him to greater 
initiative in confronting relative conditions 
at home. Many other items of first-hand 
knowledge that we Just take as a matter of 
course can be used and applied on his own 
French farm, in his own community and for 
the well-being of the free French nation. 

Michel is getting a splendid opportunity 
to acquire these pieces of our United States 
in Missouri as he did in Minnesota. Michel 
attended the American Royal with Barry 
County agent, Blake Carpenter. He spent a 
day with Henry Arnaud at the Barry County 
Poultry Improvement Day held in Monett in 
October. He visited the Producers’ Creamery 
Oo. at Monett, where the vast fluid milk 
marketing system In southwest Missouri was 
explained to Michel. Farm Action Days and 
Pasture Improvement programs have also 
been on Michel’s scheduled itinerary. 


Michel is also learning how we work. In 
fact, when county agent, Blake Carpenter 
and myself drove in the front gate of the 
Arnaud homestead, Michel was husy digging 
potatoes in the family garden. 

Michel has his eyes open for American 
practices, skills, ideas, and social customs 
that he can put to use in his own community. 

We are also profitmg through this mutual 
exchange of people and ideas. Perhaps the 
realization that our form of government 
and our way of life is our most valuable 
asset is worth all EGA funds now being 
spent Technical knowledge—about soil con¬ 
servation, crop production, research, and 
so forth—^will put us years ahead in our 
thinkmg, Europe, incidentally, is about 50 
years ahead of United States fanners in 
soil conservation, crop production, and land- 
usage programs. 

Michel Mousnier and the nearly 2,000 agri- 
ciUtural trainees and observers of American 
agriculture are going back with a strong 
faith in our democracy. They will be better 
prepared mentally to meet the ever-mcreas- 
ing onslaught of communistic propaganda. 
Their attitude will be fortified with the 
knowledge that only under a democratic sys¬ 
tem of government can they have a nation of 
free people^—^free from oppression, hunger, 
and want. 

Commumsm thrives best in a vacuum of 
Ignorance, m a place of want, and always by 
force, EGA is eliminating through its point- 
4 program many of these communistic breed¬ 
ing spots. It is costly to the United States 
taxpayer—^more than $11,500,000,000 for the 
first 3 years. This aid has been in the form 
of butter and guns, education and adminis¬ 
tration, industrial equipment, and loans— 
and men. 

Our desire to promote the growth of free¬ 
dom in the world through the interaction of 
Michel Mousnier and the Henry Amaud 
family in Barry County Is only an infinitesi¬ 
mal step in the direction of securing inde¬ 
pendence for the remaining free nations and 
showing interdependence necessary between 
nations to discourage communistic aggres¬ 
sion. 


Defense Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSaCKUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to enclose 
the following article from the American 
Federationist, December 1950: 

Editorials 
(By WilUam Green) 

NO MORE APFEA5EMEI9T 

A grave situation has grown out of the in¬ 
tervention of Communist Chinese troops in 
Korea. The United Nations forces, after ter¬ 
rific fighting and bloody sacrifices, reached 
the thirty-eighth parallel where they rested 
and awaited orders to subdue aggression in 
North Korea Later, when they moved to¬ 
ward the northern border of North Korea, 
they found themselves opposed by huge 
armies from Red China. 

The United States called upon the Secu¬ 
rity Council to require the Peiping regime 
to withdraw its armies and to send repre¬ 
sentatives to answer charges of aggression. 
The American delegate said that Red China 
should be summoned—^not invited—a posi¬ 
tion which reflects American feeling. Our 
troops have borne the brunt of the battle to 


defeat the Communist aggressors, armed with 
Soviet equipment, in Korea, and we cannot 
dishonor our citizens who made the supreme 
sacrifice to oppose brutal aggression rather 
than yield on principle 

The time is long past for appeasement of 
Communists anywhere Our Army fought 
with Nationalist China as an ally in the 
Pacific battles to defeat Japanese aggres¬ 
sion. It was a bloody war, and before it was 
ended the diplomats had made concessions 
to Stalin at Yalta that made possible his 
bringing continental eastern Asia within the 
Russian orbit Stalin also demanded and re¬ 
ceived concessions m Europe that enabled 
him to place Eastern Europe in his empire. 

We liberated Korea from Japanese control. 
Before its conquest by Japan, Korea had had 
an independent government for several 
thousands of years. Then the United Na¬ 
tions permitted Stalin to control half of the 
country, while we became responsible for 
South Korea. 

The Security Council decided to invite the 
Peiping government to have a representative 
attend the meeting of the Council to discuss 
complaints of armed invasion of Formosa, 
On November 8 the Security Council ex¬ 
tended an invitation to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists to attend the Council’s meet mg to dis¬ 
cuss General MacArthur’s documented 
charges that Red Chinese troops had inter¬ 
vened to aid North Korean forces against the 
United Nations. The United States repre¬ 
sentatives on the Security Council opposed 
the first mvitation and argued that the sec¬ 
ond should be a summons instead of an in¬ 
vitation. but they did not vote against it. 

The Kremlin Is unquestionably responsible 
for the present grave situation. The Krem¬ 
lin has a treaty of alliance with the Chinese 
Communists. Molotov was sent to Peiping 
to arrange plans shortly after the United 
Nations acted to repel the aggression In 
Korea. Mao Tse-tung has been conferring 
with other Kremlin agents. The aggressors 
in Korea have been using the latest Russian 
weapons during the recent fighting. The 
Communist Chinese delegation has come to 
Lake Success by way of the U, S. S. R. 

Thus It is clear that our real enemy Is 
Commimist Russia. The Kremlin is re¬ 
sponsible for the invasions of South Korea, 
of Tibet and Indochina. The Kremlin inter¬ 
feres with Austrian police, impedes Berlin 
traffic, manufactures munitions in East Ger¬ 
many and arms the East Germans. 

The United Nations is anxious to avoid 
war with Red China. The United Nations 
received a request from Tibet for protection 
against the Kremlln-inspired invasion by 
Communist Chinese armies. The United 
States cannot afford to involve all of its 
forces in fighting Soviet satellites when we 
are needing to prepare against the real 
enemy—Stalin and the Politburo. Neither 
can we afford to aid the United Nations in 
enforcing its authcxity If that agency does 
not carry through to a settlement based on 
principles of Its Charter. 

The feeling of the people of the United 
States toward any foreign policy of appease¬ 
ment of communism was expressed emphati¬ 
cally in the recent elections and In the large 
numbers of citizens who turned out to vote- 
Whatever necessitates conscription of Amer¬ 
ican boys must be based on sound moral 
principles. 

THE ELECTION 

Returns from the election were disappoint-r 
Ing in that we failed to defeat some Gandl-> 
dates hostile to effective unionism. On thei 
other hand, the election waa gratifying in 
that it revealed the preponderance of Amerl-( 
can citizens who regard defense against the 
Communist international conspiracy as the 
major Issue before our Government. 

Both in the House and in the Senatf 
prominent persons who fell short of dlred 
opposition to Communist agents and macht 
nations were defeated. The House Membe 
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Who never ^ailed to follow the Communist 
Party line was ousted. With our hoys dying 
on the battlefield, American citizens are bit¬ 
ter against thpt nation which is prepared for 
war, which instigates aggression, which robs 
smaller nations of their freedoms and which 
never honors its obligations. Labor made 
definite gams in many of the less conspicuous 
contests. 

From this experience a few principles for 
future action become obvious. The main 
ones are these: Our efforts to gain legisla¬ 
tive acceptance of the functions necessary for 
effective trade-unionism must be directed 
and controlled by trade-unionists for trade- 
unionists, and trade-unions must be the 
agencies for educating trade-union voters. 

The American Federation of Labor has no 
desire to form a political party or to domi¬ 
nate an existing political party, but party 
conventions must heed our requests for 
necessary correction of injustices to labor 
and grievances from slow and inadequate ac¬ 
tion against administrative evils. 

The American Federation of Labor is not 
retiring from political activity. It cannot do 
so in a democracy which expects and permits 
every group of citizens to provide its own wel¬ 
fare. The American Federation of Labor has 
been in politics since its organization in 
1881, but it has been and is in politics in 
support of principles of labor and the na¬ 
tional welfare and in support of those who 
have proven themselves friends by support¬ 
ing our objectives. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
reasonable, experienced, democratic institu¬ 
tion—an Integral part of our Nation—delib¬ 
erately fashioned to operate as a free, demo¬ 
cratic institution in a democratic society. 

DEFENSE AND CONTROLS 

All consumers are conscious of inflation. 
They get the story of inflation in its destruc¬ 
tive effects on the purchasing power of their 
dollars. Rising prices are the consequence 
of inflation. 

In the last war we were able to conceal 
the effects of inflation to a considerable ex¬ 
tent by controlling prices and wages. But 
demand left the controlled markets for the 
black and gray markets—free markets with 
high prices measuring inflation After the 
war, in order to return to civilian produc¬ 
tion with expansion of facilities to meet new 
needs, we lifted the controls on prices, wages, 
and consumer credit. Prices quickly rose to 
black-market heights, while wages trailed 
behind. 

To the inflationary effect of the low-inter¬ 
est rates maintained by the Treasury were 
added the Inflationary forces of industrial 
expansion, price support for farm products, 
our high investments in European recovery, 
and new peaks in consumer credit. We 
learned from that experience the primary 
causes of inflation—cheap, unlimited credit 
(that is, money inflation) and scarcity of 
supplies of commodities in proportion to 
demand. 

Police action to defeat aggression in Korea 
In addition to the rearming of Western 
'Europe in accordance with the Atlantic Pact 
found our economy at peak levels of produc¬ 
tion, iempl 03 rment and national Income, with 
no reductions In the national debt. The 
impingtoent of war-production demands on 
metals already made scarce by unprecedented 
activity in the construction, automobile, and 
television industries added to inflationary 
forces. Because defense production limits 
civilian production, buyers, in order not to be 
caught short, began purchasing for antici¬ 
pated needs. And again prices moved 
upward. 

In a short time wage earners^ dollars 
shrank 4 to 6 percent. Unions are trying 
to recoup the losses In purchasing power 
suffered by working people and provide 
against future losses. Not to do so would 


mean lowered standards of living without 
retarding inflation. 

In August, Congress passed the National 
Production Act of 1950 and increased in¬ 
come taxes. The Production Act authorizes 
controls for consumer and real-estate credit. 
It also authorizes the stabilization of prices 
and wages and necessary expansion of pro¬ 
duction facilities The Federal Reserve 
Board has curbed consumer credit. Con¬ 
struction activity has slowed down. 

In order not to increase the national debt, 
we should try to pay for defense on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Congress, of course, is re¬ 
sponsible for appropriate fiscal policies and 
the Treasury can deal with money inflation 
or commercial credit. The degree of infla¬ 
tion is the result of policies in all of these 
fields 

To prevent inadequate defense production. 
Congress has authorized the President to 
requisition facilities to expand or increase 
the number of defense-production plants. 
Expanded facilities mean increased employ¬ 
ment and increased consumer buying power 
impinging on scarcer consumer goods. The 
President was given power to proceed by vol¬ 
untary methods and, when necessary, by 
mandatory methods The President was also 
given ample powers to enforce the act. 

Defense production is now about 5 percent 
of our total economy. New defense appro¬ 
priations will raise this proportion substan¬ 
tially. What it will be ultimately depends 
on the plans and policies of the Kremlin. We 
know defense production will be with us for 
years. If the international tension stops 
short of war, defense production must be 
integrated with civilian production. If war 
comes, civilian production -will be restricted. 

In either event, the normal way to deal 
with American citizens is to give them the 
facts of need and ask them to accept addi¬ 
tional responsibility. As pointed out in the 
beginning, inflation is the cumulative effect 
of many forces. Any program designed to 
deal with inflation must therefore be direct¬ 
ed and made effective by these same groups 
working together on a coordinated program. 

Neither the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Treasury, nor single industries, nor single 
unions, nor farm groups, acting independ¬ 
ently, can control inflation. But meeting 
together to face facts, to agree upon a pro¬ 
gram and to allot responsibility for carrying 
out plans, voluntary industrial agents can 
organize to control and check inflation. 
The crux of voluntary controls for the com¬ 
mon interests and welfare is inclusive organ¬ 
ization for planning and for executing plans 
jointly. 

In the long period ahead we must prepare 
to guard our free institutions at home and be 
alert to attacks on liberty throughout the 
world. Our economy must have flexibility as 
well as sureness of output. This requires 
wholehearted cooperation that comes from 
having a common goal and sharing responsi¬ 
bility. We must keep free from control by 
bureaucrats who in the long period of defense 
might become so fidrmly Imbedded in our na¬ 
tional life as to make return to free eco¬ 
nomic agencies well nigh impossible. 

The National Production Act requires vol¬ 
untary controls first. The first step is to 
organize voluntary groups with authority to 
cooperate. These groups should work out 
the machinery of voluntary controls. No 
effort has yet been made to utilize voluntary 
controls. 

Defense production and war production 
need the same type of cooperation as in¬ 
flation controls. Conversion orders should 
have the benefit of consultation with work¬ 
ers and management in the process of their 
development as a safeguard against mistakes 
and friction. 

We urge as basic policy the fullest use of 
voluntary Industrial organizations in the 
policy making for defense production. 


Correspondence With the President 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, by per¬ 
mission of the House, I submit this ex¬ 
change of correspondence which speaks 
for itself: 

December 5, 1950. 

Hon Harry S Truman, 

President of the United States, 

The White Bouse, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr President: The present crisis in 
which we are living is naturally of great 
concern to every American, and it is in that 
connection that I respectfully submit a sug¬ 
gestion to which I hope you will agree. 

In these times of indecision and unrest 
it IS most imperative that our people become 
united and solidified in the common cause 
of the preservation of our accepted way of 
life. To that end I suggest that you, as 
President of the United States, call upon the 
churches of America, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish, to set aside a Sunday between 
now and Christmas, to appeal to Almighty 
God for guidance and wisdom in what I be¬ 
lieve to be the Gethsemane of our existence. 

I believe that now is the time for our peo¬ 
ple to set aside whatever differences of 
opinion that might exist in a unified effort 
for ultimate success in our fight to continue 
the freedom of the free peoples of the world. 
I believe and suggest that the spiritual 
leaders of our nations be called upon to set 
aside a Sunday on which the respective pas¬ 
tors shall urge the people of this country to 
join in prayer to the God of their belief to 
give to our responsible officials, political and 
military, the wisdom and the courage, to 
arrive at the right and proper decisions. At 
the same time I believe that our religious 
leaders should explain to their flock the 
Ideals and principles for which we are fight¬ 
ing, and for which many are offering up the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Certainly we are engaged in a crusade as 
important as any in which our forebears 
ever participated. Our modern crusaders, 
under the banner of the United Nations, are 
fighting just as hard and as vigorously and 
as courageously, to gain the Holy Grail of 
individual liberty and freedom as any knight 
who went forth in the armor of his time. 

I do hope, Mr. President, that you will see 
fit to copeur in this suggestion, and ask the 
churches ol America to set aside a Sunday 
prior to Christmas, the feast day of the 
nativity of the Prince of Peace, to call upon 
God In this fight against a godless ideology. 
And where should the peoples of the world 
look for help and assistance in a fight against 
God except to God Himself. 

It Is my sincere belief that the psychologi¬ 
cal effect on the American people and the 
peoples of the world would be a terrific im¬ 
pact in the cause which we all espouse and 
in a united Nation to fight the forces of evil 
which threaten us at the moment. 

I do hope I have your concurrence. 

Cordially yours, 

F. Edward Hubert. 

The White House, 
Washington, December 7, 1950. 
Hon. F Edward Hubert, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman H:6bert: I appre¬ 
ciate very much your letter of the fifth, and 
I am enclosing you a copy of my Thanksglv- 
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Ing proclamation, inviting your attention to 
the windup of that proclamation beginning, 
“Now, therefore” I think that effectively 
answers your suggestion. 

I am extremely sorry that the sentiments 
expressed in your letter were not thought of 
before November 7, when the campaign m 
your State, Utah, North Carolma, Illinois, 
and Indiana was carried on in a manner that 
was as low as I’ve ever seen and I’ve been m 
this game since 1906. 

Sincerely yours, 

Haery S. Truman. 

Decembsb 8, 1950. 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

President of the Vmted States, 

The White House, 

Washington, D C. 

My Dear Mr. President: i am stunned by 
the contents of your letter of December 7 in 
reply to my letter of December 6. 

It is indeed exceedingly regrettable that 
you failed to grasp the real purpose and in¬ 
tent of my suggestion, but it is even more 
regrettable that you saw fit to gratuitously 
inject political distemper m your reply. 

Respectfully yours, 

F, Edw. Hubert. 


Doctors “Bungle,” Doctor Says 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. BIElsraiLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend and revise my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I attach the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the November 21 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal. What 
it says about the medical profession war¬ 
rants attention not only from members 
of the profession, but from the rest of us. 
Doctors “Bunolb,” Doctor Says 

There is nothing very novel in a warning 
to the medical profession to mend some of 
its ways or expect to lose some of its cher¬ 
ished freedom. Such a warning, from a 
leading member of the profession, the retir¬ 
ing president of the Southern Medical As¬ 
sociation, rates as unusual, if not unprece¬ 
dented, however. 

Dr. Hamilton W. McKay, of Charlotte, 
N, O., didn’t mince words. 

“If the people cannot convince themselves 
that organized medicine is taking vigorous 
steps to correct its own shortcomings, they 
will insist that the initiative for action be 
transferred to other hands,” he said. 

He accused the doctors of “bungling” in 
their relations with the public and their 
patients. The profession has been doing “a 
sorry job” in the matter of self-discipline, 
he added, depriving the public of the pro¬ 
tection it deserves against overcharging and 
incompetence on the part of certain prac¬ 
titioners. 

When laymen say the same sort of thing— 
as they have, time and again—they are re¬ 
warded with scorn, a condescending shrug 
or haughty silence. The lay critic is re¬ 
minded that he isn’t a doctor and so cannot 
know what he is talking about. Or he is 
accused of being simply a mud slinger. Ignor¬ 
ing all the fine services and'traditions of the 
profession, especially the unselfish devotion 
of doctors to their patients. 

Dr. McKay, however, speaks as an honored 
doctor of long experience. Paying tribute to 
the great accomplishments and advances by 
his profession, the high standards and fine 


intent of better doctors all around the coun¬ 
try, he courageously points to faults that can 
destroy public confidence and fetter the 
doctors. 

Prom such a source, the words should bear 
weight among the leaders of the medical 
profession. 


How Study of the Work of Congress and 
Its Members Will Strengthen Our Free 
American S^atem in Time of Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. LANE Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been following with interest the effort of 
a group of public-spirited newspapermen 
to erect another bulwark around our 
free American system by attempting to 
broaden public knowledge of the work 
of Congress and its Members through 
the Committee for Congress and its pro¬ 
gram of study. 

This is a necessary endeavor in nor¬ 
mal times, but it is even more important 
in time of crisis that we should do every¬ 
thing possible to create a better pubhc 
understanding of our Congress. 

I am pleased, therefore, to request pub¬ 
lication in the Appendix of the Record, 
a general outline of study to be followed 
by the Congress Study Council, using 
Your Congress magazine as the main 
source of authentic current information, 
along with a tentative bibliography, and 
the statement of registration of the Com¬ 
mittee for Congress, 1060 National Press 
Building, as a nonprofit educational cor¬ 
poration: 

Committee for Oonobsss, 

National Press Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

General Outline and Study Program Sup¬ 
plied BY THE Congress Study Council of 
THE Committee for Congress, Voluotary, 
Nonprofit Citizen Pbojbox To Strengthen 
THE American Governmental System 
Through Dissemination of Specipic In¬ 
formation ON T3EIE Functions, Duties, Aim 

RESPONSiBILinES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 

United States and Its Members 
It is unfortunate that an amazing amount 
of misinformation is given to the public 
about Congress. It is this situation that the 
study program of the Committee for Con¬ 
gress, working through Your Congress maga¬ 
zine and various other educational and in¬ 
formational media, will endeavor to correct. 

Naturally, this misinformation is not al¬ 
ways intentional, but It continues constantly 
in the news columns, on radio programs, in 
books and magazines, in motion pictures. 
The study program is an effort to present a 
true picture of the real facts of the work¬ 
ings of Congress and the work of Its Mem¬ 
bers both in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Basically, the study will attempt to cor¬ 
rect the erroneous Impression that Federal 
lawmaking is either a simple process or a 
secret operation that ignores the public in¬ 
terest. 

One reason for general misunderstanding 
about the lawmaking function and other 
activities on the Bill Is the inability to ex¬ 
plain the whole lavTmaking process In cur¬ 


rent news reports and radio and television 
broadcasts. 

Actually, the regular media do not have 
sufficient space, and the repetition required 
in order to perform an educational Job, 
would be contrary to elementary publication 
requirements. History and civic books cover 
the subject In general yet cannot go into 
the necessary detail on the actual work of 
Congress because of the many other subjects 
that must be explored. 

As a result of inability of these media to 
include the whole picture, people, young 
and old, get a distorted picture of Congress 
at work. The result Is that the benefits of 
our representative, republican form of gov¬ 
ernment are often lost to view, and the im¬ 
pression is created that our congressional 
system is neither efficient in its operation 
or irresponsive to the public need, when 
the contrary viewpoint Is usually true. 

The study program will go into detail m 
explaining the work of the Congress. It will 
elaborate in various ways to make it clear 
how the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives pass a law, and it is signed by the 
President to become law. 

The studies will endeavor to bring out for 
all to understand what Messrs. George H. E. 
Smith and Ployd M. Riddick in their excel¬ 
lent Congress in Action describe as “the real 
genius of the American system of govern¬ 
ment.” 

It will demonstrate how our committee 
system requires an inquiry into all aspects 
of national problems, how selfish interests 
are brought to light, how every citizen, 
whatever his occupation, or income, or sta¬ 
tion in life, has a chance to tell how he 
thinks a law should be drafted 

It will, in other words, reveal in detail how 
the elaborate system of checks and balances 
protects the public welfare. The study will 
also show that Congress can act speedily in 
an emergency, and also endeavors to the 
best of its ability to keep all citizens in¬ 
formed of what it is doing. 

It will be shown that Congress tries to act 
in conformance with wishes of the general 
public m the best interests of the Nation, 
acting in response to the will of the people. 

Congress is aware that the laws will be 
respected by a free people only when they are 
approved by the majority of the people. Con¬ 
gress IS a living entity that is close to the 
daily lives of American citizens. The people 
themselves, through taxes, support the Gov¬ 
ernment, and are entitled to and have a direct 
hand in the deliberations and decisions of 
the legislative bodies. 

The Committee for Congress recognizes 
that in modern days when the United States 
Government has entered intimately Into the 
lives of every citizen, there is need for all 
citizens, young and old, to know what is 
being done by Congress on their behalf. 

It is thus essential for our people, Ih order 
to understand national and international 
events, to have a thorough grasp of the law¬ 
making functions of their Congress, in order 
that their Government shall work in the 
best interest of all concerned. 

The Congress study program will be served 
In Its initial stages by quarterly publications 
of Your Congress magazine, to be supplied 
to schools, colleges, and interested adult 
groups, including factory groups, unions, wo¬ 
men’s clubs, service clubs, and others. Mem¬ 
bers of' Congress themselves will be asked to 
serve as discussloii leader when available. 
The Congress Study Council will, through the 
magazine, supply a study outline, which wiU 
endeavor to keep readers and students 
abreast of all phases of the work of Congress. 

Committee for Congress, SrkrEMENT of Reg¬ 
istration AS A NONPRoAe educational 
* CORFOEATIOIT 

The Committee for Congress has been reg¬ 
istered In the District of Columbia as a non¬ 
profit educational corporation. Pounding 
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members of tbe Committee for Congress are: 
Joseph Young, newspaperman and author; 
Duncan. Aikman, author; Maj. Gen. Henry 
J. Reilly, former editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal; William A. Eddy, businessman, Rus¬ 
sell McFarland, magazine writer, Homer Jo¬ 
seph Dodge, newspaperman and publicist; 
Felix Cotton, nationally known correspond¬ 
ent; Walter Green, newspaperman: and the 
publishers of Your Congress magazine, Hal 
J. Miller and Virginia E. Miller. 

The permanent membership of the Com¬ 
mittee for Congress will comprise leading 
representatives of all segments of the Amer¬ 
ican economy. 

So that all Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and the general 
public shall be fully informed about the or¬ 
ganization we append the certification of 
corporation. 

“Certificate op Corporation. Committee for 

Congress. Sponsor of Congress Study 

Council, December 13, 1950 
“(Office of Recorder of Deeds, Washington, 

D. C.; Marshall C. Shepard, recorder) 

“We, the undersigned, all citizens of the 
United States, and a majority citizens and 
residents of the District of Columbia, desir¬ 
ing to associate ourselves as a corporation 
pursuant to the provisions of title 29 of 
chapter 6 of the District of Columbia Code 
(1940), do hereby certify as follows: 

“First. The name or title by which this 
corporation shall be known in law shall be 
Committee for Congress, sponsor of Congress 
Study Council. 

“Second. The term for which it is organ¬ 
ized shall be perpetual. 

“Third. The particular business and ob¬ 
jects of said corporation shall be to protect 
the free American democratic form of repre¬ 
sentative republican government by conduct¬ 
ing an education program in schools, col¬ 
leges, and youth and adult groups to develop 
better understanding among our citizens 
and peoples of other nations about the work 
of the Congress of the United States and its 
members, using Your Congress magazine, 
press, radio, television, and other educational 
and informational media. 

“Fourth. The number of its trustees, direc¬ 
tors, or managers for the first year of its 
existence shall be three. 

“In testimony whereof we have this 12th' 
day of December 1960 hereunto set our hands 
and seal. 

“[SEAL] Hal J. Miller. 

“[SEAL] Virginia E. Miller. 

“[SEAL] William A. Eddy. 

"‘District op Columbia, ss.: 

“ ‘James B. Montfort, a notary public In 
and for the District of Columbia, do hereby 
certify that-, parties to a certain cer¬ 

tificate of incorporation bearing date on the 
Twelfth day of December 1960, and hereto 
annexed, personally appeared before me in 

said District, the said-being personally 

well known to me as the persons who ex¬ 
ecuted the said certificate of Incorporation, 
and severally acknowledged the same to be 
their act and deed, 

“ ‘Given under my hand and seal this 12th 
day of December 1960. 

“ ‘James B. MOntfort. 

“ ‘My commission expires April 1, 1954.’ “ 

Congress Study Council—^Tentative 
Bibliooraphy 

The study program on the Congress of 
the United States, prepared by the Congress 
Study Council of the Committee for Con¬ 
gress, 1060 National Press Building, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., mi utilize the following ten¬ 
tative bibliography, complied with the gen¬ 
erous cooperation and assistance of Miss 
Elzie Rackstraw and Milton Plumh of the 
Library of Congress staff, and Julius Cahn, 
executive assistant to Senator Alexander 
Wiley: 


1- Murdock, Myrtle, M Cheney, Your Uncle 
Sam in Washington; Washington, D C., Mon¬ 
umental Press, 1948 (192 pp.). 

2. Patman, Wright, Our American Gov¬ 
ernment; the Answers to 1,001 Questions on 
How It Works; Chicago, Ziff-Davis Publish¬ 
ing Co., 1948 (143 pp.). 

3 Riddick, Floyd M, and Smith, George 
H. E, Congress in Action—How a Bill Be¬ 
comes Law, Manassas, Va, and Washington, 
D C., National Capital Publishers, Inc, 1948 
(87 pp). 

4. Alexander, De Alva Stanwood, History 
and Procedure of the House of Representa¬ 
tives; Boston and New York, Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Co , 1916 (435 pp.) 

5 Beard, Charles Austin, American Gov¬ 
ernment and Politics, ninth edition; New 
York, the Macmillan Co., 1945 (872 pp.). 

6. Chamberlain, Joseph P., Legislative Proc¬ 
esses, National and State, New York and 
London, D. Appleton-Century Co , Inc , 1936 
(369 pp ). 

7. Dimock, Marshall Edward, and Gladys 
Ogden Dimock, American Government in Ac¬ 
tion; New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1946 
(946 pp.). 

8. Galloway, George Barnes, Congress at 
the Crossroads; New York, Thomas Y. Cro¬ 
well Co, 1946 (374 pp.). 

9. Johnson, Claudius O., Government in 
the United States, fourth edition; New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1947 (976 pp ). 

10. Kefauver. Estes, and Jack Levin, a 
Twentieth-Century Congress; New York, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947 ( 236 pp.). 

11. Luce, Robert, Legislative Assemblies; 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924 (691 pp.). 

12. Luce, Robert, Legislative Problems; 
Development, Statutes, and Trend of the 
Treatment and Exercise of Lawmaking 
Powers; Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1935 (762 pp.). 

13. Luce, Robert, Legislative Procedure; 
Parliamentary Practices and the Course of 
Business in the Framing of Statutes; Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922 

(628 pp.). 

14. McConachie, Lauros G, Congressional 
Committees; a Study of the Origins and De¬ 
velopment of Our National and Local Legis¬ 
lative Methods; Boston, Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 1898 (441 pp ), 

15. Munro, William Bennett, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States; National, State, 
and Local, fifth edition; New York, the Mac¬ 
millan Co , 1946 (887 pp ). 

16. Ogg, Frederic Austin, and P. Orman 
Ray, Introduction to American Government; 
the National Government, ninth edition, 
thoroughly revised; New York, Appleton- 
Oentury Crofts, Inc., 1948 (902 pp ). 

17. Riddick, Floyd Millard, Congressional 
Procedure; Boston, Chapman & Grimes, 1941 
(387 pp.). 

18 Riddick, Floyd Millard, the United 
States Congress; Organization and Procedure; 
Washington, D. C., National Capital Pub¬ 
lishers, Inc., 1949 (469 pp.). 

19. Walker, Harvey, the Legislative Process; 
New York, the Ronald Press Co., 1948 (482 
PP-). 

20. Willoughby, W. F., Principles of Legis¬ 
lative Organization and Administration; 
Washington, D. O., Brookings Institution, 
1934 (667 pp,). 

21. Zink, Harold, Government and Politics 
in the United States, revised edition; New 
York, the Macmillan Co., 1946 (1006 pp.). 

22. Phillips, William G., Operation: Con¬ 
gress—Bill Is Passed: Washington, D. C., 
American University Press, 1960 (16 pp.), 

23. Burdette, Franklin L., Lobbyists In 
Action: Manassas, National Capital Publish¬ 
ers, 1960 (61 pp.). 

24. Congressional Directory, Washington, 
Government Printing Office* 1960 (942 pp.). 

26. United States Manual, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1960 (724 pp.). 

26. Style Manual, Washington, Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1945 (435 pp.), 


27. Graves, W. Brooke, Public Administra¬ 
tion in a Democratic Society, 1950; Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co. (779 pp ). 

28 Phillips Legislative History Record. 

The National Congress study program of 
the Committee for Congress, is a nonprofit. 
Citizen endeavor to strengthen our demo¬ 
cratic, representative republican govern¬ 
mental system by creating better understand¬ 
ing of the work of Congress and its Members. 
Individuals or organizations wishing to sup¬ 
port or assist the program in any way can 
do so by writing to. Committee for Congress, 
1060 National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D. C., ME 2214. 


Republican Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Deceinber 19, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Traveler of December 
10, 1950: 

Republican Responsibility 

The Republicans in Congress have driven 
a tank through the remains of a united, bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. 

Their resolution demanding Acheson’s 
resignation scatters even the smithereens of 
that policy that were left after Mr. Truman 
had laid his heavy hand to it. 

The timing of the Republican move was 
perfect, from the disastrous point of view 
of paralyzing European rearmament. 

It came on the very eve of Acheson’s de¬ 
parture for Brussels where the Secretary of 
State was to make a desperate argument for 
a major European arms effort—^now, not next 
month. 

With one stroke the Republicans in Con¬ 
gress have destroyed the standing of this 
vital mission. Acheson will go to Europe 
with two strikes on him. The Europeans 
will not believe that he speeks for America. 
Nor will they believe tnat Governor Dewey’s 
stirring call for national unity and full 
speed ahead on mobilization represents an 
important point of view, since the congres¬ 
sional Republicans have acted against his 
urgent advice. 

They will remember that the Republican 
Party in Congress says it has no confidence 
in our foreign policy. They will recall that 
the cornerstone of that policy has been aid 
to Europe in order to make Its 270,000,000 
people strong enough to defend themselves, 
with our help. And they will despair. 

That despair will have far more favorable 
consequences for the Kremlin’s world dic¬ 
tatorship aims than the unleashing of Red 
China’s legions. It may mean victory in the 
west for Stalin without even a fight, if It 
stuns the Europeans into hopelessness that 
they can survive. 

The Traveler has said that if Mr. Acheson’s 
dismissal is the price of national unity in 
the time of our greatest peril, then he must 
go. We have said this even though we have 
no sympathy for the attempts to make any 
man the scapegoat for a national situation 
that has so many and such complex reasons 
for existence. 

The Republicans must also pay a price i£ 
their actions result in the firing of Mr. Ache- 
son. That price is an absolute end to the 
divisive discord on foreign policy that has 
so far been the main Republican contribu¬ 
tion in Congress to the meeting of the na¬ 
tional emergency. 
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CStownor Dewey said It wau 10 days w 
wben be ilapped down Ivee resolutmn 
agaonet Aoheeoxi, ^e liead of the BepubU- 
oan Party dedUred tbat> with the fate of the 
Pkee World depending on American Btrength 
and umty, moment Is not the Mywff f q. 
further ontlolsm.'* 

The moment Mr. Dewey refened to was 
the week of the Tnmum-Attlee talks. The 
Bepuhluana held then* fixe then. Ibey let 
it go at an even wane moment. 

Tbe nnpxeoedented BepuhUoan action la 
a oheap auhatitnte for impeaChzzient. If 
they had a real oaas against AOheaon, or a 
genuine aubetitute t6r the polioiea that go 
under hie name, they oouid have presented 
formal dhaigea against him, and moved con- 
atitutlonally to oust Mpri from office. With 
their reaoliitlon riwinaiiHiiig removal th^ 
achieve the eame partisan advantage without 
t a kin g on the reaqponsibility for thetr action. 

It la this IzresponsibiUty that is the main 
p olit ical threat to our safety. If we would 
survive as a nation we must put It aeidOf now 
and for the duration. 


Time To Roexamiiie Our Forelpi Polkjr 


KSrJSNBION OF BBMABKB 

HON. OURIES W. VURSELL 

or jxjsjKom 

IM •aSBBt HOU6B OF BBPBSOQqTA'nVBS 
Wednesday, December ZQ, IZBO 

Mk. VDBSESEli. liOr. Speofeor.slxioetlie 
dloee of World War H the foreign policy 
of tblg admlnlgtrattcn to contain eom- 
munl st n world-wide and to protect any 
nation in the woxld In case of aggree- 
ffion. haa lad us Into the Korean and the 
Chineae Commimlrt war. There Is great 
danger under this foreign policy that we 
will be called upon to enter Into a more 
devastating war to htip the Atlantic 
Pact nations from Russbui aggression. 

Such a war may explode in full force 
wlibln the next 12 Russia le 

In a position to start other wars it being 
our responsibility under our present for¬ 
eign policy, to hdlp fight. We are In 
seiloua x&mtaiy trouble now m Bhrea be¬ 
cause of the shortage of trained military 
manpower. We have cnJy a dkdleton 
force now In Western Gennany and lit¬ 
tle or no reserves In this country that 
can be thrown In any sizable numbers 
Into any conflict that may develop. 

Our present foreign poUoy Is to send 
200,000 well-equipped soldiers to Surope 
for the defense of the Atlantio Pact 
tlons and to further supply those n^ 
with more men and supplies of every 
Uzid imnnlng Into a cost of countlesa bil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

Certainly the time Is here now when 
the executive department and our mUl^ 
tary high command and the Congreae 
directly rumreaentlng the people Should 
make a careful study and reexamination 
of our entire foreign policy. In the in¬ 
terest of our own pecgto it Is our respon¬ 
sibility to make a o61d analysis of world 
conditions and to decide w^t course in 
the future we can fbUcrw which will best 
•protect the interest of our own people 
of the 'Onitea States and secondly our 
Juet cootrikuticn to other nations. 

There la a Umlt to the load the Amer- 
4can people can can^ in world afisira 
We must be realistic because of the oiiala 
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CGDfronilng us. If It will serve our best 
Interests we should change our foreign 
policy before it is too late. 

Mr. Sipeaker, at the close of World War 
n, through the great sacxljace of 12,000,- 
000 American soldieie who had won tyery 
victory, they placed In the bn-nd p of our 
executive department the greatest power 
ever given to the leaders of a nation—the 
power to enforce world peace. World 
peace was not only the responsibUitj of 
our leaders but It was within their grasp. 
We were then respected with awesome 
admiration by the nations aria the people 
at the world. 

We had the most powerful Axmy, 
Navy, and Air Force the world had ever 
known, and In addition, we bad the 
atomic bomb. 

Through overconfldence, in the Bus- 
slEm leaders, and the work of the Com¬ 
munists in our own country, the repre¬ 
sentatives of our Qovemment through 
the appeasement of Russia at the con¬ 
ferences of Tehran, Taltn, and PotsdBm, 
lost the peace of the world. 

They gave Russia great power In East¬ 
ern Europe, gave away China, and half 
of Korea to the Communist dictatoTB 
which brought on the Korean war and 
war with Communist China. 

JXl this war we have suffe^ humilia¬ 
tion before the world and the most tragic 
defeats of Amencan arms in our history. 

The admintetratlon that at first pub¬ 
lished to the world that Korea was out¬ 
side of our defense line and was of no 
valueffom a military or strateglo stand¬ 
point. after changing Its policy, a few 
months later when South Korea was in¬ 
vaded, Is DOW groping about to try to de¬ 
termine what shah be our future policy 
with reference to Korea and the Far 
Easfc^ 

I would like to suggest that if we in¬ 
tend to try to hold South BLotrea, that the 
mistake the XThlted Nations and the 
executive department of our Oovem- 
ment In refusing to accept the mllltaary 
power of Gblang Kal-s]^ be correoted 
at the earliest possible moment. 

That we permit the Natkmahst Chi¬ 
nese in Fenmosa to go into the malnlaj^ 
of China with aU of the power at their 
command which Is estimated at over 
600,000 wgd-tralned fighting troops. 

The belief is widely hdd that sudi a 
move by Chlang Kai-ehek to the xnaln^ 
land of China would bring to his well- 
equipped army, a mllUnn Chinese patrl- 
obe who are anxious to fight muto his 
banner to drive Cammimlsts out of 
China. 

If the Uhlted States Ckivenunent 
would furnish a reasonable amount of 
financial assistance to feed and hdp to 
equip such an army, it might be able to 
drive the Communtets out of the terri¬ 
tory they have now overrun. 

AU the members of the Dhlted Nations, 
except the Chinese X^tloxiallst govern^ 
nmt, were called Iw its secretary, Trygve 
Ue to send troops to help the United 
States tn the Korean war. Few re¬ 
sponded and the Utdted States has Ixnme 
the jpmt burden of the battle almost 
alone, Chlang Kai-ehek, a member of 
tba UXdtod Nations, offered to send 86,000 
troops iBimedlateiy, and was denied the 
ojMwrjbunfty to do so. m fact, the Presi¬ 
dent, through our State Department^ 


placed a mlhtary embargo against his 
Invading the continent of which 
18 stall effective. 

The Chinese people need food more 
than anything eto Food and some mil¬ 
itary equipment plus the patnotism of 
the Chinese people which can still be laad 
by a show of real fnendship on the part 
of our Oovefument can turn the tide of 
war against the North GhiDese puppets 
of the Kremlm Reds. 

It is doubtful if we can maintain a toe¬ 
hold In Korea unless this aid is accepted 
and becomes effective at the earnest pos¬ 
sible date. Ijx fact, unless our policy is 
changed to accept full support from the 
Nationalist Chinese government at Fot^ 
mosa, It would be the part of wisdom to 
pull every American soldier out of Korea 
and the Far East at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It was never our Intention to defend 
Korea. It was written off as being 
worthless from a nuUtary or strateglo 
standpoint by the State Deparfament. 
We would have been far better off in the 
Feu: East today If we had stayed out of 
Sjoorea and had taken Formosa Into our 
perimeter of defense. We did not do this 
because we were still follow^ the 
lattimore-Servloe appeasement policy Jn 
theFEurBast. We did not want to offend 
the Chineae northern CommumstB. 

Mt. Speaker, what about Europe? If 
we puU out of the Far Bast, Russia has 
avoided being compelled to ftfht a war 
on two fronts, will be able to expand her 
power there without further opposition, 
and will be able to concentrate all of 
her efforts on the western front. 8he 
can overrun Germany, take possessioii 
of the great Ruhr coal mines, and indus¬ 
trial heart of Western Europe addlngr 
greatly to her miutaxy strength and 
power. 

Recent warnings she has directed to 
England and France indicate she may 
be preparing to make such a move. In 
fact, Russia can extend her control out 
to the Atlantic agajnst only token oppo¬ 
sition. The question Is, will She welt 2 
years giving the united States and west¬ 
ern powers time to build up a strong 
mUltaiy defense. It is har^ reason¬ 
able to believe that die will 

The concern of Hkigland, France, and 
the Atlantic Fact nations. If Russia la 
given the excuse to start world war tCX, 
Is reflected In England’s recognition of 
the Communist Chinese government 
some months ago, fcdlowed by the at¬ 
tempted appeasement of Russia In the 
Far East, The recognition of this dan^- 
ger was further reflected m Attiee’s re¬ 
cent visit to the Uhlted States for a 
conferenos with the President and his 
plea that greater help from tiie United 
States in supxflles, arms, and men hhould 
be provided and expedited to the western • 
European nations, 

ITotwlthsfcandlng their realization of.' 
the dangerous position they aane In tibey^. 
have been dow to agree upon w Plan or* 
to begin mobilizing their owh 'eoonxmiio' 
and mflltazy strength: ' ; 

Those in dharge of our Ckmonunenlj 
seem to have fatted to' hiform the na-| 
tioDS of Western Europe that we expect¬ 
ed tliein to ean^ the major part of theix 
own burdens in the defense of their owii 
countries, else they would have madi 
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greater progress building up their own 
power with the assistance we have given 
them, both economic and military during 
th past few years, 

I fear we are now making a serious 
mistake in allowing an American gen¬ 
eral to be appointed to the position of 
Supreme Commander of the Atlantic 
Pact Nations. By such action, with 
General MacArthur in command of our 
Par East forces and with an American 
general in supreme command of Western 
European forces, we give Russia a propa¬ 
ganda advantage in charging us with 
being guilty of world imperialism. 

An ever greater objection is that it can 
v/ell give the European nations the im¬ 
pression that the defense of Western 
Europe is primarily the responsibility of 
the United States, and secondly, their 
responsibility. 

I think our Government should have 
insisted that the supreme commander 
should be picked from the European na¬ 
tions, and the United States name the 
second in command. 

The European nations should be made 
to understand that they must organize 
and lead the fight m the defense of their 
own countries if war comes, and that we 
would help them to the extent of our 
ability only when they had demonstrated 
they were willing to do it. 

We have taken the lead with General 
MacArthur in the Par East with very lit¬ 
tle assistance from other members of 
the United Nations organizations and it 
has largely been our war. We have not 
been properly supported. Our men have 
fought against great odds, and have suf¬ 
fered defeats for the first time in our 
history because of being greatly out¬ 
numbered. We have lost much prestige 
before the world. We should guard 
against being placed in the same posi¬ 
tion in Western Europe. 

The time has come for a cold analysis 
and reexamination of our foreign and 
military policies. The people of the 
United States and her soldiers in one 
generation have been dragged into two 
wars with tragic losses of manpower, 
and we are now loaded down with 
an almost unbearable national debt. 
Through the bungling of this adminis¬ 
tration and its continued mistakes in 
our foreign policy, we are now involved 
in possibly another world-wide conflict. 

Russia has been allowed to maneuver 
us into a position where she can start 
one war after another until she bleeds 
us white financially, exhaust our re¬ 
sources and manpower, which could 
wreck our Nation financially. 

Our Government, under the direction 
of its present leaders, has given away to 
other nations since the end of World 
War II some $35,000,000,000. Now we 
are preparing to give away that many 
more billions to build up the defense of 
the Atlantic Pact nations, in addition 
to levying a tax burden of over $40,- 
000,000,000 this year for defense alone 
for our own country. There is a limit 
to the ability of the people, who are the 
government, to continue to carry such 
tax burdens. 

There is grave danger of spending 
ourselves into financial bankruptcy. A 


cold analysis of the European and world 
situation should be made by our exec¬ 
utive department and the Members of 
Congress before we go so far within the 
next few months that we cannot turn 
back. 

Unless the European nations proceed 
to mobilize all of their economic and 
military resources for the defense of 
their own countries, we should not go 
further in helping to underwrite their 
efforts. 

If they do not, we should turn our 
attention to building up the defense of 
our own country which can be made so 
strong we can protect it against any 
nation or combination of nations. The 
welfare of our own people is, in fact, 
and always has been, the first respon¬ 
sibility of the Congress and every official 
of the Government. 


AMA on Aid to Medical Schools 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend and revise my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I attach a cogent 
editorial from the December 23 issue of 
America, the National Catholic Weekly. 
Entitled '*AMA on Aid to Medical 
Schools,” it IS a direct contradiction of 
the position taken by the American Med¬ 
ical Association on that vital issue and 
properly classifies the organization's 
recent $500,000 contribution for that 
purpose as a drop in the bucket. 

AMA ON Aid to Medical Schools 

At its fourth annual clinical session, held 
in Cleveland on December 4-8, the American 
Medical Association came out flatly against 
Federal aid to medical schools. This is in 
line with the AMA’s fight against socialism. 
The Pederal-aid-to-medical-education bill 
was passed unanimously by the United States 
Senate in 1949, with the active support of 
such anti-Socialists as Senators Robert A. 
Tapt, Forrest Donnell, and Alexander 
SMITH. A House version is being cospon¬ 
sored by Representative Hugh D. Scott, Jr., 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The Association of American 
Medical Schools has energetically urged the 
adoption of the $250,000,000 Federal-help 
measure. The cost of educating a medical 
student averages $2,577 a year, whereas tui¬ 
tion averages only $548. That is why Presi¬ 
dent James B, Conant of Harvard, the wealth¬ 
iest university in the world, has said that 
the problem “is far too serious to be solved 
by the universities themselves *' Three years 
ago an AMA authority predicted that the 
shortage of doctors could not exceed 16,000 
by 1960. As of today, the shortage will be 
made acute by the demands of the armed 
services, especially when all-out mobilization 
takes place. As for costs, the AMA 2 years 
ago estimated that the medical schools 
needed $15,000,000 more annually for opera¬ 
tions, and $200,000,000 for expansion. The 
$600,000 which the association is going to 
allocate to needy schools is therefore, on its 
own admission, but a drop in the bucket. 


The National Emergency 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, cer¬ 
tainly it IS the solemn responsibility of 
every American to face squarely the awe¬ 
some implications of the state of 
national emergency declared by Presi¬ 
dent Truman following his address to 
the Nation. 

What he had to say brought little that 
was new to public attention. Such was 
not the purpose of the pronouncement. 
Rather his words were calculated to set 
the stage for the official declaration that 
a national emergency exists. There will 
be few indeed who will dispute it. In 
fact, there is every reason to believe the 
American people sensed it last June 27 
when Communist forces first attacked 
South Korea and American troops were 
sent into action against them on behalf 
of the United Nations. 

The real purpose of the President’s 
address, White House sources indicated 
prior to its delivery, was to “shock the 
American people out of a ‘business-as- 
usual’ state of mind and to bring home 
the grim reality of the world crisis.” 
That was probably true. But it is 
equally true that it is essential to shock 
the administration out of a “govern- 
ment-as-usual” state of mind. The 
tragic battle now raging on the narrow¬ 
ing Korean beachhead was shock enough 
for the public, and from the tone of Mr. 
Truman’s address it is apparent that the 
Government feels it as well. 

There is a national emergency. It 
has existed for many months. There is 
neither point nor purpose in reciting the 
record of the past. Now only the pres¬ 
ent counts. And the future of the 
Nation—and the free world—depends on 
how effectively we act from this mo¬ 
ment forward. At last we face up 
squarely to the task at hand. 

With the general pattern of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s words there will be practical 
agreement. With the program contem¬ 
plated there must be united support. 
With one thought, above all others, there 
must be common accord. That was em¬ 
bodied in the plea to set aside personal 
desires in order to take up a proper 
share of the task, measuring perform¬ 
ance by the standards set by the hero¬ 
ism of those who are battling so gallantly 
on the fighting front. Against such a 
measuring stick, the maximum efCorts of 
the best of us will seem small indeed. 

Mr. Truman called for national unity 
against the Communist threat to world 
peace. There is national unity on this. 
But it should be pointed out that 
national unity is not enough. There 
must be international unity as well 
among the free nations and those who 
would remain free. This means the 
United Nations. At Lake Success there 
must be solid evidence of willingness to 
share the burden so far carried so dis- 
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proportionately by the United States. 
In all honesty it must be said that up to 
this very hour, when the United States 
has declared a national emergency, the 
United Nations has failed to keep pace 
by concedmg the presence of an inter¬ 
national emergency. 

Mr. Truman called for rapid expan¬ 
sion of our military forces. There is 
national unity on this. It embraces 
military manpower and military produc¬ 
tion. This Nation thought the program 
was started months ago. It was not. 
Now there must be no further delay. 
White House appointment of Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the vast General 
Electric Co., to handle the mobilization 
program, is a step in the right direction. 
He has the know-how and he has the 
confidence of the public. He will need 
both to succeed. 

Mr. Truman called for higher taxes to 
put the greatly increased military ex¬ 
penditures as nearly as possible on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. He pledged re¬ 
duction as far as possible of nondefense 
costs of Government to contribute to¬ 
ward the same goal—a battle to curb 
ruinous inflation. It will serve no use¬ 
ful purpose to recall the familiarity of 
those phrases or those demands. They 
were heard months ago. They went un¬ 
heeded. There can be no further delay. 
In this, too, there will be the national 
unity the President asks. 

Turning to a purely domestic crisis the 
President surely was on sympathetic 
ground when he voiced a militant de¬ 
mand for an immediate end of the scat¬ 
tered strikes by relatively small groups 
paralyzing the Nation's railroad trans¬ 
portation system. It was as if the pages 
of history were being leafed back to the 
courage of Calvin Coohdge’s famous 
“there must be no strike against the 
public safety.” The determination and 
the wisdom of Coolidge must live again 
in Washington, and when it does, rea¬ 
son will prevail as well. The Govern¬ 
ment has the power to meet this crisis, 
and if it Is matched with the courage 
of our forces in Korea, the problem will 
be resolved without injustice to the 
workers Involved and without further 
danger to the public safety. 

While the program advanced by the 
President is heartening in its specific 
details for swift build-up of the Nation's 
Armed Forces and sharply increased de¬ 
fense production, It remains vague in the 
equally vital phase of economic controls. 
While a Director of Price Stabilization 
has been named, there is no clear-cut 
enunciation of policy or program. There 
is talk only of selective controls—a con¬ 
tinuation of piecemeal plans suited only 
to half-way measures. And half-way 
measures will not meet a national emer¬ 
gency. 

One of the greatest mistakes that 
characterized the Second World War 
was tardiness in grappling with infiation 
controls. Certainly the Nation does not 
want to see that experience repeated. 
Most persons with any opinion on the 
matter agree that the administration 
should have all the power needed to deal 
with the matter. That was the reason 
the Congress voted the power months 


ago. But the use of all-out controls as¬ 
sumed all-out rearmament, mobiliza¬ 
tion, and an all-out war economy. Are 
we yet embarked on such a program? 
Obviously not. 

Most Americans will accept any kind 
of controls and make any kind of sacri¬ 
fice if they are convmced that no time 
and no resources are being wasted with 
the new defense effort. It is up to the 
administration to provide that proof. It 
is the responsibility of government 
leadership to cite the need and chart the 
course. In this respect. President Tru¬ 
man’s message fell far short of a desir¬ 
able goal. It is to be hoped that these 
essential steps will be spelled out more 
definitely in the shortest possible period. 
There is no time for further indecision. 

General Omar Bradley has said that 
the protection of our national independ¬ 
ence calls for long-range commitments 
that we are willing to carry out. 

A long-range commitment to fight the 
battle for peace with America’s most 
powerful weapons is the surest guaranty 
of victory for the Nation. And Amer¬ 
ica’s most powerful weapon is not the 
atom bomb or any other instrument of 
destruction. America's most powerful 
weapon is the might of free people fully 
aroused, fully mobilized, and fully in¬ 
formed as to the responsibilities of the 
hour. Only under such circumstances 
will hysteria recede to be replaced by 
grim determination to pay the price for 
the preservation of a free world. 

Certainly there is a national emer¬ 
gency, But there was a national emer¬ 
gency at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at 
Belleau Wood, Normandy, and Iwo Jima. 
Each was met in its turn by men of cour¬ 
age and Christian faith. Have we less 
of either in the present hour? 


President TrumanV Address to the 
Country 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSAOHXTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following text of 
President Truman’s address to the coun¬ 
try, taken from the New York Times of 
December 16,1950: 

Text of President’s Address 

I am talking to you tonight about what 
our country Is up against, and wUat we are 
going to do about It. 

Our homes, our Nation, eXl the things we 
believe in are In great danger. This danger 
has been created toy the rulers of the Soviet 
union. 

Por 6 yeans we have been working for peace 
and Justice among nations. We have helped 
to 1»lng the free nations of the world to¬ 
gether in a great movement to estabUsn a 
lasting peace. 

Against this movement for peace, the rulers 
of the Soviet Union have been waging a re¬ 
lentless attack, They have tried to under¬ 


mine or overwhelm the free nations, one by 
one. They have used threats and treachery 
and violence. 

In June, the forces of Communist imperial¬ 
ism broke out into open warfare in Korea. 
The UN moved to put down this act of ag¬ 
gression, and, toy October, had all but 
succeeded. 

Then in Novemtoer, the Communists threw 
their Chinese armies into the battle against 
the free nations. 

By this act, they have shown that they 
are now willing to push the world to the 
brink of a general war to get what they want. 
This IS the real meaning of the events that 
have been taking place In Korea, 

That IS why we are in such grave danger. 

The future of civilization depends on what 
we do—on what we do now, and m the 
months ahead. 

We have the strength and we have the 
courage to overcome the danger that threat¬ 
ens our country. We must act calmly, wisely, 
and resolutely. 

Here are the things we will do: 

First, we will contmue to uphold and. If 
necessary, to defend with anns the principles 
of the UN—^the principles of freedom and 
justice. 

Second, we will continue to work with the 
other free nations to strengthen our com¬ 
bined defenses. 

Third, we will build up our own Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and make more weapons 
for ourselves and our allies. 

Fourth, we will expand our economy and 
keep it on an even keel. 

Now, I want to talk to you about each one 
of these things. 

First, we will continue to uphold the prin¬ 
ciples of the UN. 

We have no aggressive purpose. We will 
not use our stren^ for aggression. We are 
a tolerant and a restrained people, deeply 
aware of our moral responsibilities and 
deeply aware of the horrors of war. 

We believe In settling differences by peace¬ 
ful means, and we have made honest efforts 
to bring about disarmament. We will con¬ 
tinue those efforts, but we cannot yield to 
aggression. 

Though the present situation is highly 
dangerous, we do not believe that war is In¬ 
evitable. There is no conflict between the 
legltiDoate Interests of the free world and 
those of the Soviet Unlooi that cannot be 
settled by peaceful means. We will continue 
to take every honorable step we can to avoid 
general war. 

But we will not engage In appeasement. 

The world learned from Munich that 
security cannot toe bought toy appeasement* 

We are ready, as we have always been, to 
take part in efforts to reach a peaceful soiU" 
tlon of the conflict in Korea. In fact, our 
representatives at Lake Success are taking 
part In just such efforts today. 

We do not yet know whether the Chinese 
Communists are willing to enter into honest 
negotiations to settle the conflict in Korea. 
If negotiations are possible, we shall strive 
for a settlement that will make Korea a 
united, Independent, and democratic coun¬ 
try. That Is what the Korean people want, 
and that Is what the UN has decided they 
are entitled to have. 

Meanwhile, our troops in Korea are con¬ 
tinuing to do their best to uphold the UN. 

Gen. J. Lawton OoUins, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, who returned a few days ago from 
Korea, reported that our military forces 
there are well organized and well equipped, 
1 am confident that our milltairy forces, to¬ 
gether with their comrades in arms from 
many nations, will continue to give a good 
account of themselves.' They know they are 
fig^ttog for the freedom and security of their 
own hoDOies and families. 

The danger we face exists not only In 
Korea. Therefore, the second thing we are 
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going to do is to increase onr efforts, with, 
otlier free nations, to build up defenses 
against aggression in other parts of the 
-world. In dealing with the Korean crisis, we 
are not going to ignore the danger of ag¬ 
gression elsewhere. 

There is actual warfare m rhe Far East, 
but Europe and the rest of the world are also 
in great danger. The same menace—the 
menace of Communist aggression—threat¬ 
ens Europe as well as Asia. 

To combat this menace, other free nations 
need our help, and we need theirs. We must 
work with a cense of real partnership and 
common purpose with these nations. We 
must stand firm with our allies, who have 
shown their courage and their love of free¬ 
dom. 

The United States, Canada, and the 10 
nations of Western Europe who are united 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty have 
already begun to create combined military 
defensss. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
is flying to Europe on Sunday. He and rep¬ 
resentatives of these nations will complete 
the arrangements for setting up a joint army, 
navy, and air force to defend Europe, The 
defense of Europe is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the security of the United States. 

We will continue to provide assistance to 
European countries, and to other free coun¬ 
tries in other parts of the world, because 
their defense is also important to our own 
defense. 

The Communist rulers are trying their 
hardest to split the free nations apart. If 
they should succeed, they would do stagger¬ 
ing damage to the cause of freedom. Unity 
with our allies is now, and must continue to 
be, the foundation of our effort. 

Working together, the free nations can 
create military forces strong enough to con¬ 
vince the Communist rulers that they can¬ 
not gain by aggression. 

Working together, the free nations can 
present the common front, backed by 
strength, which is necessary if we are to be in 
a position to negotiate successfully with the 
Kremlm for peaceful settlements. 

Working together, we hope we can prevent 
another world war. 

In order to succeed, we in our country have 
a big Job ahead of us. 

That is why the third thing we must do to 
meet the present danger is to step up our own 
defense program. 

We are expanding our Armed Forces very 
rapidly. 

We are speeding up the production of mili¬ 
tary equipment for our own Armed Forces 
and for our allies. 

We have a large Navy. We have a power¬ 
ful Air Force. We have units around which 
a strong Army can be built But measured 
against the danger that confronts us, our 
forces are not adequate. 

On June 25, when the Communists in¬ 
vaded the Republic of Korea, we had less than 
1,600,000 men and women in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Today, our military strength has reached 
about two and a half million. Our next step 
Is to increase the number of men and women 
on active duty to nearly three and a half 
million. 

I have directed the Armed Forces to ac¬ 
complish this as soon as possible. The Army 
and the Navy will be able to do this within 
a few months. It will take the Air Force 
somewhat longer. In addition to these men 
and women on active duty, we have about 
two million more in the National Guard 
and the Reserves who are subject to call. 

As part of the process of achieving a 
speedier build-up, the number of men to 
be called up under the Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem has been raised, and two additional 
National Guard divisions are being ordered 
to active duty in January. 

At the same time we will have a very 
rapid speed-up in the production of mili¬ 
tary equipment. Within 1 year we will be 


turning out planes at five times the present 
rate of production Within 1 year combat 
vehicles will be coming off the production 
line at four times today’s rate. Within 1 
year the rate of production of electronics 
equipment for defense will have multiplied 
times. 

These will not be weapons for our own 
Armed Forces alone. They will constitute 
an arsenal for the defense of freedom Out 
of this arsenal we will be able to send weap¬ 
ons to other free nations to add to what they 
can produce for their own defenses And 
in this same arsenal we will provide a large 
reserve of weapons to equip additional units 
in our own Army Forces whenever that may 
be necessary. 

Furthermore, while we are working toward 
these immediate goals in manpower and 
equipment, we will also expand our training 
and production facilities so as to make pos¬ 
sible a very rapid expansion to full mobili¬ 
zation If that becomes necessary. 

We can handle this production program, 
but it will require hard work. 

It will require us to make a lot of changes 
in our ordinary ways of doing things 

And this brings me to our fourth big job. 
In order to build the military strength we 
need, we will have to expand our produc¬ 
tion greatly. We must also prevent infla¬ 
tion and stabilize the cost of living 

If we are to make the weapons we need soon 
enough, we shall have to cut back on many 
lines of civilian production But we can¬ 
not build up and maintain our armed might 
and the industrial strength underlying it 
simply by cutting back civilian production. 
We must produce more—^more steel, more 
copper, more aluminum, more electric pow¬ 
er, more cotton, more of many other things. 

We must set very high targets and be 
Willing to make an all-out effort to reach 
them. Workers will he called upon to work 
more hours. More women and more young 
people and older workers will be needed in 
our plants and factories. Farmers will have 
to set higher production goals. Business¬ 
men will have to put all their know-how to 
work to increase production. 

A defense effort of the size we must now 
undertake ' will inevitably push prices up, 
unless we take positive action to hold them 
down 

We have already taken a number of steps. 
■ We have put restrictions on credit buying. 
We have increased taxes. I hope that the 
Congress will enact an excess-profits tax at 
this session. Still further taxes will be 
needed. 

We cannot escape paying the cost of our 
military program The more we pay by 
taxes now, the better we can hold prices 
down. I have directed that recommenda¬ 
tions be prepared, for early submission to 
the Congress, to put the increased cost of 
defense as nearly as possible on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

I have also instructed the Director of the 
Budget to reduce the nonmilitary expendi¬ 
tures in the new Federal budget to the mini¬ 
mum required to give effective support to 
the defense effort. 

The measures I have Just mentioned— 
credit control, higher taxes, and reduced non- 
military expenditures—are essential. They 
are our primary defense against inflation, 
because they strike at the sources of infla¬ 
tion. But as we move into a greatly in¬ 
creased defense effort we must also take 
direct measures to keep prices in line. 

The Government is starting at once to im¬ 
pose price controls upon a number of ma¬ 
terials and products. These will be mainly 
items important to defense production and 
the cost of living. 

In those fields where price control is im¬ 
posed, the Government will also undertake 
to stabilize wages, as the law requires. 

In the immediate future, a series of con¬ 
trol orders will be announced by the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 
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In addition, the Agency will announce fair 
standards for prices and wages in those cases 
where mandatory controls are not imposed. 
I ask everyone concerned not to set prices 
and wages higher than these standards will 
allow. If these standards are violated, it will 
speed up the imposition of mandatory con¬ 
trols, including roll-backs where needed. 

As we move ahead with this mobilization 
effort there will be increased need for central 
control over the many Government activities 
in this field Accordingly, I am establishing 
an Office of Defense Mobilization. I am ap¬ 
pointing Mr. Charles E. Wilson to be Director 
of this Office Mr Wilson is resigning as 
president of the General Electric Co. to take 
this job. 

In his new position he will be responsible 
for directing all the mobilization activities 
of the Government, including production, 
procurement, manpower, transportation and 
economic stabilization. 

The Government is also moving forward 
with preparations for civil defense. I have 
appointed former Gov. Millard Caldv;ell, of 
Florida, to be Federal Civilian Defense Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

In addition, I have recommended legisla¬ 
tion to the Congress which will authorize the 
Federal Government to help States and cities 
in their civil-defense preparations. I hope 
the Congress will enact this legislation soon, 
so that the civil-defense work which has 
already started can be greatly speeded up. 

These are our plans for making our coun¬ 
try stronger. 

As we go forward, we must keep clearly in 
mind the meaning of what we are doing. 

Our freedom is in danger. 

Sometimes we may forget Just what free¬ 
dom means to us. It Is as close to us, as 
important to us, as the air we breathe Free¬ 
dom is in our homes, in our schools, in our 
churches. It is in our work and our Gov¬ 
ernment and the right to vote as we please. 
Those are the things that would be taken 
from us if communism should win. 

Because our freedom is in danger we are 
united in its defense. Let no aggressor think 
we are divided. Our great strength is the 
loyalty and fellowship of a free people. We 
pull together when we are in trouble, and 
we do it by our own choice, not out of fear, 
but out of love for the great values of our 
American life, that we all have a share in. 

In this great defense effort that we are 
undertaking, things may not always go as 
smoothly as we would wish, either in Wash¬ 
ington or in your home town. But remem¬ 
ber that we are building our defenses in the 
democratic way and not by the iron rule of 
dictatorship. 

Those of us who work in the Governnvent 
will do our best. But the outcome de^nds, 
as it has always depended, on the spir/t and 
energy of our people. 

The job of building a stronger America 
must be done on our farms, in our factories, 
and in our homes. It must be done by every 
one of us, wherever we are, and whatever 
our Jobs may be. 

Our fighting men in Korea have set an ex¬ 
ample that should inspire us all. Attacked 
by superior numbers, and in the bitterest of 
winter weather, they were resolute, steady, 
and determined. Their steadfast courage in 
the face of reverses is one of the most heroic 
stories in our country’s history. 

In the days ahead, each of us should meas¬ 
ure his own efforts, his own sacrifices, by the 
standard of our heroic men in Korea. 

Many of you who are young people will 
serve in the Armed Forces of your country. 
Nothing you will do later in life will be of 
greater benefit to your homes, your commu¬ 
nities, or your friends. 

Many others of you will have to work 
longer hours in factories or mines or mills. 
Think of this not as longer hours, but as 
more planes, more tanks, more ships, more 
of all the things that are needed for the de¬ 
fense of your homes and your way of life. 
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All Of US Will have to pay more taxes and 
do without things we like. Think of this, 
not as a sacrifice, hut as an opportunity, an 
opportunity to defend the best kind of life 
that men have ever devised on this earth. 

As I speak to you tonight, aggression has 
won a military advantage in Korea We 
should not try to hide or explain away that 
fact. 

By the same token, we shotdd draw re¬ 
newed courage and faith from the response 
of the free woild to that aggression. What 
the free nations have done m Korea is right, 
and men all over the world know that it is 
right. Whatever temporary set-backs there 
may be, the right will prevail in the end. 

Because of all these things I have been 
talking about with you, I will issue a proc¬ 
lamation tomorrow morning declaring that a 
national emergency exists. This will call 
upon every citizen, to put aside his personal 
interests for the good of our country. All of 
our energies must be devoted to the tasks 
ahead of us. 

No nation has ever had a greater respon¬ 
sibility than ours has at this moment. We‘ 
must remember that we are the leaders of 
the free world We must understand that 
we cannot achieve peace by ourselves, but 
only by cooperating with other free nations 
and with the men and women who love free¬ 
dom everywhere. 

We must remember that our goal is not 
war but peace. Throughout the world our 
name stands for International justice and 
for a world based on the principles of law 
and order. We must keep it that way We 
are willing to negotiate differences, taut we 
will not yield to aggression. Appeasement of 
evil is not the road to peace. 

The American people have always met 
danger with courage and determination. I 
am confident we will do that now, and, with 
God’s help, we shall keep our freedom. 


Civil Defense: New York City 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 

or WTEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. CUSMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

OiTT or New York, 

OmcE or XKS Matob, 

New York, N, Y., December 20,19S0. 
Hon. L. Gary Oleiaskte, 

Jamaica, N. Y, 

l^AB Congressman Clements: I am at¬ 
taching copies of the statement I made be¬ 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee 
In connection with the proposed civilian- 
defense bill. 

The last draft Of the bill available b^ore 
I left Washington last Friday still contained 
a clause prohibiting the use of any of the 
Federal funds for the purchase of sites for 
bomb shelters. It also limited Federal par¬ 
ticipation to 50 percent of the cost of such 
projects. In a congested co mm unity like 
New York the cost of the site alone will be 
between 25 percent and 60 percent of the 
total cost of the project. This automatlcaUy 
reduces the Federal participation far below 
60 percent of the actual cost. I doubt very 
much If the States will find it possible to 
provide" adequate shelters if these provi¬ 
sions ere not changed to increase the Federal 
share of actual cost. 

You will see that I strongly urged that 
shelter funds be used to pay part of the cost 
of permanent projects that will be useful for 


defense and In peacetimes. Referring the 
combined parking garage and shelter pro¬ 
gram to the RPC is not the answer. Some 
form of subsidy or grant is essential. 

I hope that you will help adjust this law 
to make it workable m New York. 

Cordially, 

Vincent R. iMPEixiTTEai, 

Mayor, 

Civil Defense : New York Crrr 
(Statement by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 

to Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, 

Washington, D O. December 16, 1960) 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before your committee to outline to you the 
importance to New York City of establishing 
a permanent civil defense program on a na¬ 
tional level for the whole of the United 
States. We realize the importance of being 
prepared for any eventuality in case our 
country is attacked. New York City, m our 
opinion, would become a prime target and 
we are determined to be ready if such an at¬ 
tack should come. 

We are approaching this problem without 
hysteria and with the knowledge that New 
York City, like other energetic and advanc¬ 
ing communities, must be kept functioning 
regardless of the possibility of attack. We 
reject the “take-to-the-hills** and “make-for- 
the-caves” philosophy. We shall not adopt 
a policy of dispersion and decentralization. 
We propose to do everything within our 
power to see that our city continues as a 
major port and as the greatest industrial, 
financial, business, and transportation center 
of the country. Any other approach would 
give aid and comfort to our enemies, and 
impede all-out mobilization of our full 
strength. 

We are happy that a report is being made 
by your committee looking toward the en¬ 
actment of Federal legislation to coordmate 
and aid States and local governments in the 
civil defense program. The main Issues are 
clear. The strategists are available, and no 
prolonged, time-consuming studies are nec¬ 
essary. Lack of a definitive, authoritative 
Federal policy, implemented by Federal law 
and appropriations, has to date severely 
handicapped the cities and States. Wash¬ 
ington must come forth with policy, lead¬ 
ership, and help. 

IMPORTANCE OP NEW YORK CITY TO THE WAR 
EFFORT 

New York City Is the greatest city in the 
world largely because of its port, which in 
turn has brought great industries to the area. 
In peace and wax, the New York port, which 
is at the crossroads of the world shipping 
lanes, sends more ships of all varieties to 
more world ports than any other harbor in 
the world. The great part played by the 
New York port of embarkation during the 
last war Is well known to all We are proud 
of that record and ready to renew and ex¬ 
pand it If we are told what is wanted and 
when. 

New York City Is the nerve center of far- 
flrmg Industries and business. It is the 
financial center of the world and our most 
Important gateway. Moreover, many great 
industries are concentrated within the city 
upon which millions of people depend for 
their livelihood. Ours Is the center of man¬ 
agement and finance. 

New York’s unique geographical situation 
requires many bridges and tunnels to con¬ 
nect its various boroughs and provide com- 
mu^oatlon with the surrounding area to 
the north and south. These bridges and 
tunnels are part of an expanding, modern 
arterial highway system. Our population is 
approximately 8,000,000 and our rapid transit 
carries to and from Manhattan Island below 
Fifty-ninth Street approximately 2,500,000 
people each day. Our bridges, tunnels, and 
arterial system move millions of people In 
and out of the entire metropolitan district 
with a population of 16,000,000. 


Anyone familiar with the factbrs which 
make a city function smoothly, including 
water supply, utilities, transportation, in¬ 
dustry, and communications, will not take 
seriously suggestions that we prepare to 
evacuate 8,000,000 people. There Is no rhyme 
or reason in such thinking. It would be 
impractical to reproduce m the open country 
the public utilities and other services nec¬ 
essary to accommodate the millions of people 
in this and other large cities. New York 
will not be abandoned nor can our operations 
be suspended even for a day. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Virtually all State and city ofacials are 
lookmg to the Federal Government to estab¬ 
lish the mobilization policy and program to 
be followed throughout the country These 
decisions must be made federally and be 
guided by a Federal agency, and implemented 
by Federal appropriations allocated fairly to 
the States and municipalities on the basis 
of estimated strategic dangers and needs 

There must be sharp differentiation be¬ 
tween emergency disaster relief and long- 
range permanent construction so planned as 
to be usable for public purposes in peace as 
well as for civilian defense in war. 

New York, like other cities, must operate 
on an intelligent budget for operating and 
capital expenditures. Our powers to levy 
taxes and incur debt are sharply defined, and 
limited. The State also is limited m its 
resources. We cannot plan and budget our 
program Intelligently until we know what is 
going to be done on the Federal level. 

CONTROL AND CARE OF BOMBED AREAS 

We cannot make a really accurate estimate 
of the cost of housing, clothing, feeding, and 
providmg medical attention for bombed 
areas. If we could predict accurately when 
and where attacks would be made, our Armed 
Forces could stop them, and our civilian 
defense problem would be simplified. Ob¬ 
viously, medical and other supplies required 
for the care of disaster areas must be stock¬ 
piled at various strategic points. These 
must be rushed to disaster areas as required, 
much as our Government and the Red Cross 
handle disasters in peacetimes. The cost 
of stockpiling must be borne by the Federal 
Government, and we in our communities 
must organize to use these materials when 
they axe needed. We have attempted to esti¬ 
mate how much money will be required in 
our community for this purpose, and the re¬ 
sults have varied greatly, depending upon the 
assumptions made by the estimator. We are 
not sufaciently familiar with the civilian 
defense needs to make accurate forecasts, 
and look to Washington for advice. 

We do know that certain materials will be 
required and should be purchased promptly. 
The newspaper reports advise that the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board recom¬ 
mended to Congress an appropriation of 
$632,000,000, subdivided Into three separate 
categories for the purchase of special equip¬ 
ment to augment fire, engineering, trans¬ 
portation, communications, stockpiles of 
orltioal materials and medical ‘supplies and 
for communications and control centers. If 
our preliminary checks of possible require¬ 
ments in New York City prove to be any¬ 
where near accurate, this amount will be in¬ 
adequate if several communities are attacked 
at once. 

SKELTERS 

I do not know what type of shelters your 
committee wUl recommend. I feel very 
strongly that it would be a distinct waste 
to spend $2,250,000,000, as suggested in some 
quarters, on shelters which would have no 
peacetime \ise. It would be impossible for 
mimicipalitles even with State aid to finance 
the share of the boat o:^ these expensive proj¬ 
ects in the proportions suggested. States and 
cities cannot stretch their credit to 60 per¬ 
cent of the cost of such work. I strongly 
urge that you change this provision so that 
80 percent of the funds are provided by the 
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Federal Government with 20 percent con¬ 
tributed by the State and city governments. 
This IS a more realistic approach. I also urge 
that any bill authorizing such shelters en¬ 
large the definition to include places of as¬ 
sembly, parking garages, hospital additions, 
and other related facilities which will serve 
a permanent, public use. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES 

The city of New York has a substantial 
hospital expansion program under way. 
However, the funds available within the ex¬ 
emption from the debt limit granted by the 
State of New York will be inadequate to com¬ 
plete even part of the program. Should an 
emergency occur today. New York’s hospitals 
could crowd in a substantial number of in¬ 
jured persons on an emergency basis. We 
could not, however, cope with a disaster. 
Were we on the other hand to expedite our 
entire planned hospital program and expand 
it so as to meet the immediate future needs 
of the city of New York, the emergency needs 
in case of disaster could also be met. Ob¬ 
viously, as we increase the capacity of our 
permanent hospitals, we also increase our 
ability to handle emergency cases. More 
money must be made available for this pro¬ 
gram if we are to expedite it and have it serve 
our people after an attack. Our plans and 
finances must be adjusted now if we are to 
meet this emergency 

MASS TRANSPOETATION 

Plans have been virtually completed for 
large-scale additions to New York City’s sub¬ 
way system. These plans include a new sub¬ 
way In Second Avenue in Manhattan, a low- 
level express subway in Sixth Avenue, and 
other extensions. Funds are not now avail¬ 
able to build these subways. It would be 
entirely feasible to excavate substantial sec¬ 
tions of these subway extensions and to use 
these excavations as bomb shelters. Once 
the emergency is past, subway sections can 
be completed and returned to their intended 
use as extensions of the existing rapid transit 
system. 

PARKING GARAGES 

One of our greatest concerns is traffic con¬ 
gestion. This problem is serious anyway. 
In the light of a possible atomic attack on 
New York City, it is frightening. I have 
recently appointed a city parking authority, 
and they are now finding ways and means of 
financing construction of parking garages to 
get vehicles off the streets. Parking garages 
can be designed and built to serve as air-raid 
shelters. There are other important uses to 
which these garages could be put to In con¬ 
nection with civilian defense. Among them 
is use as temporary accident wards and hos¬ 
pitals. Great flexibility is possible in build¬ 
ings of this type and they could be located 
at points of greatest congestion. We need 
parking garages in New York having 12,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space. We must have 
Federal help on this program. 

I am in complete disagreement with those 
who have urged that the construction of 
combined parking garages and shelters be left 
entirely to cities. If this Is done, no program 
which will meet the need is remotely possible. 
Funds needed for schools, hospitals, and 
other essential city services cannot be made 
available for the construction of parking 
garages and reduction of traffic congestion. 
It makes much more sense to build all-pur¬ 
pose buildings with shelter funds. 

ARTERIAL PROGRAM 

All studies by administrative officials, 
police, and engineers concerned with emer¬ 
gency transportation have shown that the 
express highway and parkway system consti¬ 
tutes the best means of Ingress, egress, and 
rapid travel. These arteries can be con¬ 
trolled by proper officials and restricted to 
military and civil defense vehicles. We have 
a sphstantial program, including strategic 
eaqjressways leading in and out of the city 
•und^ way and the completion of these ar¬ 


teries is a defense requirement. Additional 
Federal defense funds should be made avail¬ 
able to speed up this arterial program and 
push it to an early completion. Our con¬ 
tracts are ready to let. We need funds and 
priorities. 

PRIORITIES 

Some dislocation of labor working in the 
construction industry is inevitable. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to keep this at 
a minimum. In this connection, I urge you 
to take the steps necessary to insure that 
equipment and materials will be available 
for the defense program once the national 
administration has fixed it. I am sure you 
will find that Gen. W. H. Harrison, Ad¬ 
ministrator, National Production Authority, 
will agree that if the civilian defense pro¬ 
gram IS approved as essential to the war 
effort, priorities must he determined accord¬ 
ingly. This will provide relief to labor which 
IS in danger of unemployment, which will 
shake morale and seriously impede both 
mobilization and defense. 


Justice for Poland—^Address of Prof. 
Frank Nowak, of Boston University 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Record an address entitled 
"'Justice for Poland,which was made re¬ 
cently by Prof. Prank Nowak, of Boston 
University. The address follows: 

The aggression of Soviet communism In 
Korea is a critical and present danger to the 
free world everywhere. The long-awaited 
era of peace which the peoples of the world 
so earnestly sought and expected since 1945 
has not been achieved It is clear now to 
all thinking men that we lost the peace at 
Cairo, Tehran, and Yalta when in the first 
test case of the principles enunciated In the 
Atlantic Charter we demonstrated our in¬ 
sincerity by cynically sacrificing Poland to 
win the favor of Stalin. This betrayal seri¬ 
ously undermined our moral position in the 
world and was soon followed by the loss of 
half of Europe and most of Asia to the Mo¬ 
loch of Soviet imperialism. The war in Korea 
is a direct result of the betrayal at Yalta and 
Cairo. It is obvious that tyrannical dicta¬ 
tors who respect neither law nor the rights 
of humanity can never he stopped by a policy 
of appeasement. Only superior power mar¬ 
shaled by the free nations of the world can 
stop the expansion of this Communist im¬ 
perialism. 

The mendacity and calculated insults of 
Jacob Malik in the Security Council of the 
United Nations reveal the impossibility of 
a reasonable understanding and demonstrate 
the nature of the evil which oppresses 
800,000,000 of people within and without the 
borders of the Soviet Union. 

The Polish people who fought so gallantly 
for their freedom and ours during the war 
are today enslaved, exploited, and degraded; 
a living monument and reproach to the folly 
of appeasement. Poland is now governed by 
the knife, the noose, and the concentration 
camp of the hangman. The civilized world 
may well ponder this experience as it pre¬ 
pares to meet this latest challenge to its 
security in Korea. 

The tragic fate of Poland suggests certain 
definite conclusions regarding both Korea 
and the future of the United Nations, In 
Korea we dare not r^ort to hypocrisy and 


repeat the blunder made at Yalta. Poland 
was completely lost by the deal we made with 
Stalin. Let there be no deal with Stalin 
m Korea. The blood and suffering of our 
boys 111 that far-av/ay land must not be 
sacrificed in vain. All Korea must be free. 
A partition of the country along the thirty- 
eighth parallel would be a repetition of our 
tragic mistake at Yalta when we accepted 
the partition of Poland along the Ritaben- 
trop-Molotov-Curzon line with the result 
that we handed all Poland over to Stalin. 
A partition of Korea means betrayal, ap¬ 
peasement, disaster, and a further weaken¬ 
ing of our own moral and military security. 

Last July the free peoples of the world 
were tremendously heartened and encour¬ 
aged by the prompt and efficient action of 
the United Nations in condemning the ag¬ 
gression on the Republic of Korea. The 
month of August in the Security Council 
of the United Nations, during the presi¬ 
dency of Jakob Malik, however, brought dis¬ 
illusionment and frustration. It was clearly 
demonstrated that no United Nations or¬ 
ganization can function efficiently as guar¬ 
dian of the peace so long as an aggressor 
can sit at the table and veto measures de¬ 
signed to curb his lawless acts. Evidently 
fundamental changes in the Charter of the 
United Nations are in order, even at the 
risk of sacrificing universality for efficiency. 
A United Nations that cannot function with, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
a member must be made to function with¬ 
out the Soviet Union and without appease¬ 
ment of aggressors. 

A great American President, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, when discussing the organization of the 
old League of Nations, declared that no peace 
is possible without good faith among states¬ 
men, without a decent respect for the rights 
of nations, without recognition of the bind¬ 
ing force of international law, and without 
acceptance of the elementary principles of 
freedom of speech and public press. None 
of these prerequisites obtains today in the 
United Nations insofar as the Soviet Union 
and its puppets are concerned. 

The time has come for a return to com¬ 
mon sense and a drastic reorganization of 
the United Nations itself. The free nations 
of the world who speak in civilized accents 
of mutual trust and good faith and can reach 
an understanding as to the meaning of 
words must have the courage to condemn 
and expel aggressors. Obviously the Soviet 
Union, which does not respect law or the 
rights of its own subjects, cannot be expected 
to respect the rights of nations In any in¬ 
ternational organization. Likewise the legal 
fiction that the Polish, Czechoslovakian, 
Ukrainian, and White Russian people are rep¬ 
resented in the United Nations by Commu¬ 
nist stooges of the Politburo, must be dras¬ 
tically revised since it was originally and ir¬ 
rationally accepted as a measure of appease¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union. 

The United Nations can continue to retain 
the respect of the civilized world only when 
it finishes with appeasement and returns to 
the high aims of its Charter. It will again 
become the hope of mankind and capture the 
Imagination of all peoples, even those living 
under the iron curtain. 

As the United States and the nations of 
the free world prepare to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of Soviet imperialism, it is likely that 
Poland will again become a touchstone of 
our sincerity and political acumen. The 
arming of Western Germany in the name of 
military necessity and expediency must be 
so controlled that German militarism shall 
not raise its ugly head to menace the Ger¬ 
man people and the surrounding states. Po¬ 
land must not be made the victim of Ger¬ 
man appeasement. It is all important that 
our moral position be unimpeachable* The 
record must be kept straight. Permanent 
peace must not be sacrificed for any appar¬ 
ent temporary advantage by betraying the 
smaller nations of the world. 
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The leadership of the United States and 
the United Nations in the struggle with the 
forces of evil can be maintained only if that 
leadership is itself worthy of the support of 
all free peoples. Certainly the record of 
deeds perfor>ned by the free nations of the 
world will speak louder and be more con¬ 
vincing to all men withm and without the 
iron curtain than all the calculated false¬ 
hoods of Communist propaganda. Our fu¬ 
ture security depends not only on our mili¬ 
tary strength, but also on the support of the 
decent opinion of all mankind. Only then 
can we honestly and effectively can upon 
the peoples of the world to rally to our 
cause ill defense of the principles solemnly 
proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter of 1941. 
Only then can we regain the confidence and 
loyal support of the peoples of Asia as well 
in this great struggle for a free world which 
repudiates imperialism of every brand, 
whether it be capitalist or Commumst im- 
r^n lisr''. 


Pan American Award for Dr. Ellen Collins 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. PLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I would like to in¬ 
clude the following report about a rela¬ 
tive of Thomas Pitz Simons, one of the 
Pennsylvania signers of the United 
States Constitution. Miss Ellen Collins, 
a member of the noted Counihan family 
of the Commonwealth, has had a bril¬ 
liant record in the development of our 
cultural-relations program. The proj¬ 
ects which Miss Colhns has promoted 
are the hope of our youth in the future. 

The above mentioned follows: 

Miss Ellen Collins was born at Waverly, 
N. Y., of a family some of whose ancestors 
signed the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
united States of America. She was gradu¬ 
ated, magna cum laude, from St. Joseph’s 
College, Emmltsburg, Md. Besides a bache¬ 
lor of science diploma, Miss Collins was also 
awarded a degree in Journalism because of 
exceUence of English style. These diplomas 
were won in June 1939. 

As the result of brilliant graduate studies 
at Columbia University, New York, where 
she was an honor student of Professor Carl¬ 
ton J. H. Hayes, wartime Ambassador to 
Spain, Miss OoUlns was awarded the de¬ 
gree, master of arts, for excellence in South 
American history. This diploma was granted 
in June 1940. 

In 1941, Miss Collins did further graduate 
work at the University of San Haroos, Lima, 
Peru, with grade A credits for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. At the same time, 
she acted as executive secretary of the In¬ 
ter-American Seminar at the University of 
San Marcos, under the general direction of 
Dr. Joseph F. Thoming, associate editor of 
Hie Americas and World Affairs'. Among 
the courses Collins studied at 

the University of San Marcos were Iberian 
culture and the history of Hispanic Amerl- 
<ui. 

In 19412 Miss CoUlns was promoted to the 
post of director of the Inter-American Semi- 
at the National University of Mexico. 
Again, grade A credits were earned toward 
the degree, doctor of philosophy, In Latin- 
American history* 
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Because of these achievements, Ellen Col¬ 
lins became the first woman to be appointed 
to a cultural relations post In the history 
of the United States. Her commission was 
signed by Secretary of State CordeU Hull 
in May 1943. For the next 18 months, she 
served as assistant cultural relations at- 
tach6 in the United States Embassy, at Qui¬ 
to. Ecuador. While in Ecuador, Miss Col¬ 
lins became the friend of all the leadmg 
people of the Republic, including the Hon¬ 
orable Galo Plaza, now President. She was 
praised by the Archbishop of Quito as an 
apostle of Catholic action 

The next promotion was to the rank of 
Cultural Relations Attach^ in the United 
States Embassy m Caracas, Venezuela. Due 
to success in this role, Miss Collins was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of 
tho Venezuelan-United States Cultural In¬ 
stitute, where she also gave courses in the 
Spanish language and literature She held 
these positions m Venezuelan life for 15 
months. 

Upon her return to the United States of 
America, Miss Collins was appomted by the 
Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, oldest peace organization In the 
country, as the society’s special delegate at 
the seat of the United Nations, Lake Suc¬ 
cess. Due to the constructive work accom¬ 
plished in the United Nations, Miss Col¬ 
lins was unanimously elected to the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society 
and to the Board of Editors of the Socie¬ 
ty’s publication, World Affairs. 

Ellen Collins has traveled extensively in 
Europe, North Africa, South America, Cen¬ 
tral America, Mexico, and m the Caribbean, 
She speaks English, Spanish, and French. 
Everywhere, she has been a champion of 
truth and Justice for Spam. Her articles on 
Hispanic America have been published In 
The Sign and in the Catholic Digest, while 
her book reviews have been a feature of The 
Americas and World Affairs. 

The position of Miss Collins as an ex¬ 
pert, or specialist, with respect to Hispanic 
America was established when she was In¬ 
vited to be listed in Who Knows and What, 
published by Who’s Who In America. Nat¬ 
urally, she is prominently mentioned in the 
Catholic Who’s Who of the United States. 


Civilian Defense Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

DSr THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. RODINO, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the city 
of Newark, N. J., \mder date of Decem¬ 
ber 13,1950, urging the adoption of H. R. 
9710 introduced by my colleague, the 
Honorable Arthur Klein, of New York, 
having to do with the establishment of a 
civilian-defense program. 

The resolution follows: 

, Whereas there Is now pending before the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Klein, bill No 9710, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services; and 

Whereas this bill provides for the creation 
of Municipal Defense Authority to assist 
municipalities in conducting suive 3 rs to de¬ 
termine the need for Joint underground gar¬ 
age bomb shelters; and 

Whereas this bill would appropriate the 
sum of $25,000,000 to enable municipalities 
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to make preliminary plana for construction 
of such facilities, with a further appropria¬ 
tion of $2,000,000,000 to assist In the actual 
construction of the facilities for approved 
projects; and 

Whereas the city of Newark is desirous of 
constructing an underground garage under 
Military Park which can also be used as a 
bomb shelter m the event of any emergency: 
and 

Whereas we believe that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should give financial aid to the 
city of Newark in securing these facilities 
which will be useful both in time of peace 
to relieve our rapidly increasing traffic con¬ 
gestion, and to shelter our citizens in the 
event of bombings by enemy forces: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved "by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Newark, That the Senate and 
House of Representatives be urged and re¬ 
quested to adopt the proposed Klein biU, 
and such other amendments as may be neces¬ 
sary, in order to provide sufficient funds to 
assist the city of Newark and other munici¬ 
palities m like situations in obtaining the 
desired combined underground parking gar¬ 
age and bomb-shelter facilities; be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the two United 
States Senators from New Jersey, and to 
the several Congressmen from New Jersey. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVAOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of December 
6, 1950: 

POPULAE Appeal op Seaway 

Documentary evidence in the form of the 
lobby report of the Great lAkes-St. Law¬ 
rence Association, recorded durmg the past 
week in the congressional Record, proves 
that when it comes to putting up dollars to 
push the St. Lawrence project, about the 
only patrons are those seeking a subsidized 
waterway over which to move their Labrador 
ore. This brands as balderdash stories about 
the popular appeal of the proposal. 

Last year, and with bombastic publicity* a 
campaign to secure $260,000 by popular sub¬ 
scription for propagandizing the project was 
launched under the direction of a Chicago 
fund-raising organization. That campaign 
fell flat and the Chicago company (most or¬ 
ganizations of this character work on a com¬ 
mission basis) quit. And that’s when a small 
group of steel operators with Labrador ore ' 
investments stepped In to try to save the day 
for the subsidized waterway. ^ 

The lobby report, just published, shows that ^ 
there is practically no financial support back' 
of the proposal except that of ‘^ose steel' 
operators. As the old sasfing goes, the cru¬ 
saders seem willing to ’’let George do It.” 
Without the support of this small group of 
steel operators, the scheme would be as dead 
as some of the lame ducks who returned to 
Washington. With the support of those op¬ 
erators, to the tune of $40,284.75, in the last 
9 months, the proposal is being kept alive 
Of the total of $44,868.63 in contributions 
listed In that lobby report, only $4,074.0' 
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came from sources other than the six steel 
operators. 

In tlie same period, the lobby report of the 
Natioral St. Lawrence Project Conference in 
Opposition showed a total of $32,480 37 in 
contributions. Among the contributors were 
two national organizations, the Association 
of American Eailroads and the National Coal 
Association. Other contributing organiza¬ 
tions weie the Anthracite Institute and the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York. Contributions this year came from as 
far south as Louisiana and as far west as 
Minnesota. Individual contributions were 
received from 72 members of the Foreign 
Commerce Club of New York. 


Emergency Proclamation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks m the 
RECORD, I include the following text of 
President Truman’s proclamation of the 
existence of a national emergency, issued 
today, taken from the New York Times 
of December 17, 1950; 

Text op Emergency Proclamation 

Whereas recent events in Korea and else¬ 
where constitute a grave threat to the peace 
of the world and imperil the efforts of this 
country and those of the United Nations to 
prevent aggression and armed conflict, and 

Whereas world conquest by Communist 
imperialism is the goal of the forces of ag¬ 
gression that have been loosed upon the 
world; and 

Whereas if the goal of Communist im¬ 
perialism were to be achieved, ihe people of 
this country would no longer enjoy the full 
and rich life they have with God’s help built 
for themselves and their children; they 
would no longer enjoy the blessings of the 
freedom of worshiping as they severally 
choose, the freedom of reading and listening 
to what they choose, the right of free speech 
including the right to criticize their Gov¬ 
ernment, the right to choose those who con¬ 
duct their Government, the right to engage 
freely in collective bargaining, the right to 
engage freely In their own business enter¬ 
prises, and the many other freedoms and 
rights which are a part of our way of life; 
and 

Whereas the increasing menace of the 
forces of communist aggression requires that 
the national defense of the United States be 
strengthened as speedily as possible: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry s. Truman, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do pro¬ 
claim the existence of a national emergency, 
which requires that the military, naval, air, 
and civilian defenses of this country be 
strengthened as speedily as possible to the 
end that we may be able to repel any and 
all threats against our national security and 
to fulfill our responsibilities in the efforts 
being made through the United Nations and 
otherwise to bring about lasting peace. 

I summon all citizens to make a united ef¬ 
fort for the security and well-being of our 
beloved country and to place its needs fore¬ 
most in thought and action that the full 
moral and material strength of the Nation 
may be readied for the dangers which 
threaten us. 

t summon our farmers, our workers in In- 
dnatty and our businessmen to make a 


mighty production effort to meet the defense 
requirements of the Nation and to this end 
to eliminate all waste and inefficiency and to 
subordinate all lesser interests to the com¬ 
mon good. 

I summon every person and every commu¬ 
nity to make, with a spirit of neighborliness, 
whatever sacrifices are necessary for the wel¬ 
fare of the Nation 

I summon all State and local leaders and 
officials to cooperate fully with the military 
and civilian defense agencies of the United 
States in the national defense program. 

I summon all citizens to be loyal to the 
principles upon which our Nation is founded 
to keep faith with our friends and allies, and 
to be firm m our devotion to the peaceful 
purposes for which the United Nations was 
founded. 

I am confident that we will meet the dang- 
gers that confront us with courage and de¬ 
termination, strong in the faith that we can 
thereby secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of V/ashington this 16th 
day of December in the year of our Lord 1950, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth. 

Harry S Truman. 

By the President: 

Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State. 


James Kevin McGuinness 


EXTENSION Ol? REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting news story 
that appeared today in the Washington 
Times-Herald concerning a great patriot, 
James Kevin McGuinness. His oration 
written by Mr. McGuinness and deliv¬ 
ered by that able, scholarly, and learned 
priest, Rev. Edward Carney, O. S A., Na¬ 
tional chaplain of the American Legion, 
were most appropriate. The news story 
follows: 

Fair Enough 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

When that great patriot, James Kevin Mc¬ 
Guinness, died a little while ago, I reported 
that he had been whispered out of the mo¬ 
tion-picture industry as punishment for giv¬ 
ing testimony against the Communist 
treachery at the 1947 hearings of the Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Jim never knew whose hand plunged the 
knife into his hack. He was tried in ab¬ 
sentia, knowing neither the charge nor the 
name of his accuser, and, after some remote 
negotiations with the secret terror, contact 
was broken and he was done for. 

Meanwhile, actors, writers, producers, and 
others implicated In the treason have gone 
on to greater wealth and renown. The mo¬ 
tion-picture industry professes to have 
cleaned house but has done nothing of the 
kind. 

Jim was an active leader of the American 
Legion’s fight against treason, having re¬ 
sumed his dormant membership a few years 
ago when he decided that organization was 
necessary to wage the counterattack. 


Previously he had dropped out as a silent 
objection to the shameful misconduct of 
Legionnaires at some of the national con¬ 
ventions in the twenties. 

But he always believed in the original 
principles of the Legion and so, when he 
realized that the motion-picture industry 
was infested with actual traitors who were 
trying to betray his country to Soviet Russia, 
Jim went back into the fold. 

During the same period, Jim also lagged 
in his religious devoirs. I would not pre¬ 
sume to discuss this phase of his life except 
to make the point that when the issue was 
joined, Jim fought as a Christian crusader 
and a gallant gentleman He was deeply 
religious now, and, m his dying moment, 
called to his wife, “Lucie. I am dying! Hand 
me my prayer book. 

Jim was a fine man, a martyr worthy of 
the same respect that is due the young men 
who gave their lives in Korea. He fought 
in the same cause. Had he been 21 or 25 
when this war came, and not 57, he undoubt¬ 
edly would have joined up as he did m 1917 
when he fought in Prance as an infantry 
lieutenant. 

I recently mentioned a beautiful patriotic 
pageant which Jim wrote for the national 
convention of the American Legion which 
was held in Hollywood under a promise by 
the movie industry to finance a great show 
in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Jim was a political outcast of the movie 
industry and his script was ruled out. One 
man even had the effrontery to propose that 
Edward G. Robinson, the movie actor who had 
been so mockingly defiant when Jim was 
fighting the Reds, should be selected for 
a leading part in the patriotic production 
under Legion auspices. He was told, how¬ 
ever, that Robinson never would be allowed 
to use the Legion to clear his skirts. 

You might savor the beauty of Jim’s devo¬ 
tion to his country by reading these few sam¬ 
ples of an oration written by Jim and deliv¬ 
ered at the pageant by Father Edward Car¬ 
ney, of Lawrence, Mass., the national chap¬ 
lain of the Legion: 

“Humbly reverent, we lay the wreath of 
sweet remembrance before those, our com¬ 
rades, who made the last—the utmost pay¬ 
ment to establish and preserve the freedom 
they bequeathed to us as the greatest gift of 
comradeship and love. We are alive because 
they are dead. We taste each day the lus¬ 
cious fruits of their sublime generosity. 

“We know each day the brightness of the 
returning sun; walking in the free breeze 
of a land still free because of those who fell 
so that we might stand erect, owing no man 
anything but affection freely given. We see 
each night the silent brilliance of the stars 
with their promise of eternity; finding sleep 
in calm surety that no tyrant can shatter 
our rest by violent intrusions of our homes 
and seizures of our persons. 

“Because of them, the fallen, we are the 
living. Because of them, the fallen, we are 
the free. Because of them we are now able to 
face the foul tyranny now enslaving half the 
world and say, clearly and without falter: 
‘That which was preserved for us by the blood 
of our brothers is God’s gift to his sons. 
To fail freedom would be to deny divine 
grace; to betray our country and to foul the 
memories of our magnificent dead. Con¬ 
fronting the power your evil has assembled, 
we are unafraid. Freedom is of God and 
must endure. Tyranny and evil shall perish.’ 

“The scowling, cynical intellectuals of the 
left—having cautiously evaded the tumult 
and the agony of battle—are our enemies no 
less than the booted hordes who have 
trampled down the ideals and the goodness 
of Christian civilization everywhere they have 
marched.” 

For those sentiments, Jim McGuinness was 
whispered out of the motion picture Indus¬ 
try in his own country which he had served 
In battle in France. 
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Mobile Disaster Emergency Relief Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 

OF MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 21 Congressman Kean de¬ 
scribed to this group a civil defense plan 
which originated in his district. I refer 
to the mobile disaster emergency relief 
plan set up by the P. Ballantine & Sons 
Co. in Newark. Mr. Carl W. Badenhau- 
sen, president of Ballantine, has pro¬ 
vided blankets, stretchers, tools, first-aid 
kits, flares, portable lights, ropes, and 
ladders for his organization’s trucks in 
Newark. 

I am very happy to report that the 
Ballantine plan was recently put into 
effect by the Cody Distributing Co. in 
Boston. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following letter by 
Mayor John B. Hynes, of Boston: 

Novembee 16, 1960. 

Dear Mr. Cody: May I at this time express 
my appreciation to you for the splendid in¬ 
terest you have shown in our civil defense 
program In Boston. 

Mr Malone has informed me that Cody 
Distributing Co. is ready to place at the dis¬ 
posal of Boston civil defense five Ballantine 
delivery vans, fully equipped for emergency 
medical and rescue service in the event of 
disaster in Boston. 

I know that these vans will be most useful 
to our medical division, and I hope that 
other trucking concerns will see fit to follow 
your fine example in preparing to meet any 
and all emergency needs in Boston. 

I am sorry that I will be unable to be with 
you at the first demonstration program 
scheduled for tomorrow, but I do wish to 
extend through you to your personnel my 
best wishes for success in your efforts in 
civil defense. 

Very truly yours, 

John B. Hynes, 

Mayor of Boston, 


Federal Aid To Estabiisli Local Public 
Health Service Units 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN McSWEENEY 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 
was very much honored last week to be 
asked by the State president and other 
officials of the Parent-Teachers Associa¬ 
tion of Ohio to make certain insertions 
in the Congressional Record containing 
newspaper comments from the New York 
Times and the Washington Post relative 
to the proposed legislation for Federal 
aid to establish local public health serv¬ 
ice units, known as H, R. I am 

. glad to include them at the end this 
statement. 

I hope that jny friends at home will be 
kind and fair-minded enough to read 


this, my last statement before the 
Eighty-first Congress, for I am especially 
glad to have this honor come to me from 
the Parent-Teachers Association. In my 
teaching experience in Wooster, Ohio, I 
wished often that we had an organiza¬ 
tion of this kind because, I think, it is 
tremendously beneficial not only to the 
students but also to the teachers and 
the parents. Whenever this combina¬ 
tion of parents and teachers, which is 
the most powerful force that we can 
gather for good in this country, has en¬ 
dorsed a bill, I have been very anxious 
to cooperate in every way in its passage. 

I am reminded of a similar circum¬ 
stance when Reorganization Plan No. 27 
was before the House of Representatives. 
The purpose of this plan was to unite 
many scattered health and welfare agen¬ 
cies under one head. It was recom¬ 
mended by the Hoover Commission. I 
was af. anxious, when this legislation was 
before the Congress, to eliminate waste, 
d^iplication in government, and un¬ 
necessary expenditure, as I am now when 
this bill sponsored by the Parent-Teach¬ 
ers Association is being considered. 
However, after voting for Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plan No. 2’i, I found that it was 
used against me in the campaign by op- 
pc nents and by the medical group, who 
said the bill was a trend toward social¬ 
ism. If there is anyone in the Congress 
who has voted more diligently against 
socialistic trends or Communist influ¬ 
ence, I would appreciate having his rec¬ 
ord presented to me. 

I accepted membership on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
which in itself was an unpopular move, 
because of my determination to fight 
every inch of the way against any com¬ 
munistic trend in America and I realized 
all the time that a communistic trend 
may be begun by a mild socialistic 
movement. For that reason, I said to the 
Parent-Teachers group that if I spon¬ 
sored this legislation for them, I did not 
want their organization or my fellow 
citizens at home to feel it was a move 
toward a socialistic program. You can 
imagine my feeling when Reorganiza¬ 
tion Plan No. 27, for which I voted, was 
interpreted by the doctors and my op¬ 
position as socialistic. I believe that 
there is no conscientious doctor in the 
district or in the country, who does not 
want to improve the situation in health 
throughout our land. That has been 
my purpose, too. If misinterpretations 
and misrepresentations are going to be 
made about these biUs, I think it will 
tend to make serious-minded men, who 
want to improve conditions generally for 
the well-being of our country, hesitate 
before sponsoring them. 

I am sure no one in the land can ac¬ 
cuse the Parent-Teachers Association of 
wanting any trend toward socialism; in 
fact, I do not think anyone in the land 
can accuse former President Hoover of 
wanting a trend toward socialism, yet 
it was his Commission that recommended 
and sponsored Reorganization Plan No. 
27, whidb proved so disastrous for me. 

Again, I want to thank the members of 
the Parent-Teachers Association for 
having selected me to take this responsi¬ 
bility. 


The above-mentioned newspaper 
comments from the New York Times and 
the Washington Post follow: 

[Prom the New York Times of December 10, 
1950] 

Another Defense Bell 

Following the appointment last week of 
a new Civil Defense Administrator, the Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board presented 
Congress with a $3,100,000,000 plan for civil 
defense. Listed by the President as a must 
for the present short session, prompt action 
will undoubtedly be taken on this measure. 

As Dr. Howard A. Rusk points out else¬ 
where m this newspaper today, there is an¬ 
other bill currently in the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee which IS equally a must if we are to 
make full plans for medical and health serv¬ 
ices in civil defense. This is H, R. 5865, for 
Federal aid to establish local public health 
services. Its immediate passage is essential, 
for civil defense plans call for the adminis¬ 
tration of medical and health civil defense 
services by State and local public health 
officers. Added to the usual essential health 
services, there is need for special measures 
to enable civil defense organizations to deal 
with the problems arising from possible 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare. 
These problems are primarily the responsibil¬ 
ity of health and medical services, but today 
40,000,000 of our citizens live in communi¬ 
ties where there are no local full-time health 
services. 

H. R. 5865 would help remedy this by giv¬ 
ing Federal grants-in-aid for the develop¬ 
ment of local health services. Prior to the 
Korean war this bill was unanimously passed 
by the Senate on the basis of its peacetime 
merits. Today, the bill takes on a new sig¬ 
nificance if we are to be prepared to meet 
all the possible eventualities in civil defense. 

[From the Washington Post of December 
11, 1950] 

Health Services 

There was urgent need for Federal finan¬ 
cial aid to State and local health depart¬ 
ments long before the threat of a major war 
became acute, the need is now underscored 
and clarified by the importance of such de¬ 
partments in the mobilization of civil de¬ 
fense. They would be the country’s prin¬ 
cipal refuge in case of atomic or biological 
warfare attack. We believe, therefore, that 
the House should act on the local public 
health services bill, which the Senate has 
already passed, during the present session. 
The bill has been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce and is now in the Rules 
Committee. 

State and local health departments are 
woefully inadequate. Some 40,000,000 Amer¬ 
icans live today in areas where no local fuH- 
time public health departments exist; and 
It Is estimated that nearly a hundred mil¬ 
lion others have only inadequately staffed 
departments available. The cost to the 
country in time lost from productive effort 
and in the incidence of preventable or con¬ 
trollable diseases is much too high. The 
cost in lives and human suffering in the 
event of widespread aerial attacks on the 
United States would be incalculable. 

The civil defense report of the National 
Security Resources Board recommended that 
in each State, the State health officer should! 
be placed in charge of all civil defense healthj 
and medical services; and cities should ap¬ 
point local officers in the same manner. The 
report pointed out also that special meas- 
xures must be taken to enable civil defense 
organizations to deal with the problems 
arising from ataboic, biological, and chemical 
warfare. * * ^ The effects of these sper 

cial weapons are of such a nature that dep 
fense against them becomes primarily tlw 
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responsibility of the health and medical 
services. 

But the plain fact is that m many areas 
there simply is no such defense at all. And. 
it is highly possible that war production 
plants and other vital installations will he 
dispersed into Just such areas, with large 
concentrations of war workers clustered 
around them Many cities which might be¬ 
come bomb targets are lamentably lacking 
in health facilities. The problem is not one 
on which the country can afford to defer 
action. 

[From the New York Times of December 10, 
1950] 

CtviL Defense Plans Placed in Operation 
IN Many Areas—Only Six States Have 
Complete Coverage, but Others Speed 
Health Progra-is 

(By Howard A. Eusk, M. D ) 
Paralleling the stepped-up tempo of mili¬ 
tary and industrial mobilization, steps have 
now been taken to move civil defense from, a 
stand-by basis to an actual operating pro¬ 
gram. Since its organization m 1947, the 
National Security Besources Board has been, 
responsible for developing plans for our civil 
defense in case of national emergency. 

Now, in view of the present international 
tension. President Truman has appointed 
Millard P. Caldwell, Jr, former Governor of 
Florida, as Civil Defense Administrator. In. 
accordance with plans, the responsibility for 
civil defense will now be earned out by this 
new agency, as the resources board, is a plan¬ 
ning and coordinating, rather than an oper¬ 
ating, agency. 

Eecognizing fully the all-important role 
of health and medical services m civil de¬ 
fense, the board has been preparing a com¬ 
prehensive official Federal guidebook of medi¬ 
cal and health problems fundamental to civil 
defense. Leading authorities in all spe¬ 
cialized aspects of health services have as¬ 
sisted m preparing the manual, which xs now 
completed and in the Government Printing 
Office. 

As W Stuart Symington reported to the 
President in September, all planning done 
on the health and medical aspects of civil 
.defense is based on using State commis¬ 
sioners of health as directors of civil defense 
health services, and local health officers as 
directors of local civil defense health services. 
This plan has been accepted as a most prac¬ 
tical and effective administrative mechanism, 
but unfortunately, nearly 30 percent of our 
citizens live in communities in which there 
are no full-time local health services. 

COMPLETE coverage IN SIX STATES 
OnJy SIX States in the Nation now have 
complete local health services coverage in 
all counties. They are Maryland, Delaware, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
North Carolina, which added its final county 
recently. 

There is almost complete coverage in Cali¬ 
fornia, Michigan, Florida, and Virginia. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee have 
organizations for nearly every county, but 
have many health officer vacancies 
In New York, the State committee on tu¬ 
berculosis and health of the State charities 
aid association has announced a program 
to foster the development of county health 
departments next year, but at present, there 
is no locally operated, full-time public health 
service in the rural areas, and even the 
smaller cities in 44 of New York's 57 up¬ 
state counties. 

Steps toward remedying this situation 
were taken last year when the Senate with 
bipartisan sponsorship and wide public sup¬ 
port, unanimously adopted a bill authorizmg 
Federal grants-in-ald specifically for local 
public health departments. The act pro¬ 
vides Federal funds for at least six mini¬ 
mum functions of a local health department: 
vital statistics, communicable disease con¬ 
trol, maternity and child hygiene services, 


environmental sanitation, public health lab¬ 
oratory services, and public health educa¬ 
tion. Significantly, now there is the extra 
bonus in that it will provide the keystone 
for local civil defense planning for health 
services. 

ACTION HELD UP BY WAR 

Endorsed enthusiastically by 60 such 
groups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Medical Association, 
the National Grange, and the General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an almost identi¬ 
cal bill was passed by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives during the Eightieth Congress. 
This year, when the bill reached the House, 
the Korean war had broken out, and it was 
shelved because of what were considered 
more pressing matters. 

Events of the last few weeks, however, 
have shown clearly the need for all-out ac¬ 
tion m planning our civil defense, and that 
local public health services will be the foun¬ 
dation for the medical, hospitalization, and 
health aspects of civil defense. 

As Dr. ‘William P. Shepard, president of 
the American Public Health Association, 
said recently, “Public health services are the 
administrative backbone of civil defense 
The immediate development of such serv¬ 
ices is not only requisite to the safeguard¬ 
ing of the health of the Nation in normal 
peacetime, but is given even greater urg¬ 
ency by the current demands for the estab¬ 
lishment of adequate civilian defense against 
possible acts of aggression, including atomic, 
biological, chemical, and other devices of 
warfare directly affecting the civilian pop¬ 
ulation " 

That there is urgent necessity for imme¬ 
diate action by the House of Representatives 
Is clear. One-third of the Nation is without 
the administrative organization for provid¬ 
ing even normal local health services, let 
alone those necessary for civil defense. The 
provision of those services is as essential 
to our civil defense as weapons are to our 
fighting men. 

Umted States Sabre Jet, the World’s Fast¬ 
est Fighting Plane, Bagged a Russian 
MIG-15 in the First Aerial Combat Test 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 19 5Q 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago the newspapers carried an Associ¬ 
ated Press dispatch which must have 
thrilled Americans everywhere. It told 
of a dog fight in the skies over Korea at 
an elevation of more than 20,000 feet, in 
which lit. Col. Bruce H. Hinton, of the 
United States Air Force, made the first 
kill in a battle between four F-86 Sabres 
and four MIG-15's near the Manchurian 
border south of Sinuiju. 

Mr, Speaker, as a Reserve officer in 
the Navy, I would like to express my ad¬ 
miration for the magnificent work ac¬ 
complished by airmen in Korea and in 
all of our fighting services. 

But a few days ago, I read an editorial 
telling of our Air Forces having already 
flown more than 15,000 of the United 
Nation's casualties to safety off the Ko¬ 
rean battlefields. This later exploit and 
splendid performance by the most mod¬ 
em of all aircraft, accomplished at a 
speed of more than 600 miles per hour, is 
reminiscent of the almost daily reports 


which we received from all theaters of 
operation in the air during World War 11. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly 
thrilled to see such splendid perform¬ 
ance given by our P-86 Jets in outstrip¬ 
ping the much vaunted sweptback planes 
of like design flown by the Russian Air 
Force. 

The performance of Lt. Col. Bruce 
Hinton, in this dramatic fight, is alto¬ 
gether reminiscent of other war aces 
and heroes of World War II—^men like 
Maj. Dick Bong and Joe Foss, Lt. Col 
Francis Gabreski, and others, who, like 
our own Johnny Meyer, well-known to 
practically every Member of this House, 
is now in command of Colonel Hinton’s 
fighting group. 

Mr. Speaker, while it is in fact a mat¬ 
ter of several months, it seems only but 
a few days ago that Lt. Col. John C, 
Meyer, top-scoring, living Air Force pilot 
of World War II—an ace who destroyed 
37 German planes in the air and on the 
ground—was placidly walking the floors 
of the House Office Buildings here on 
Capitol Hill, where, for the last 2 years, 
he acted as Air Force Liaison Officer to 
the House of Representatives. 

Johnny Meyer’s office in the Old House 
Office Building was oh the same floor as 
my own and not many rooms removed. 
It was because of these facts that I got 
to know him well, and came to respect 
him not alone as a great hero and highly 
skilled airman—but as a splendid gentle¬ 
man and officer. 

We knew him for his devotion to his 
country and to his duties in the Air Force. 
On innumerable occasions I have seen 
him on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi¬ 
days, working at his desk—in never- 
ending endeavor to keep up with the 
countless thousands of requests made of 
the congressional liaison group of the 
Air Force by my colleagues here within 
this House. 

I have, on many occasions, discussed 
various types of planes, tactics, and 
aerial operations with Colonel Meyer 
for, in the matter of fighter planes, he is 
an expert As a member of this body, I 
have great respect for his expert opin¬ 
ion, and I noted, with a great deal of 
pleasure, that m discussing the bagging 
of the Russian MIG and its comparison 
with our own P-86, Johnny Meyer said, 
in part: 

It’s Just the finest airplane that I ever 
flew—it’s everything wrapped up In one fast 
package—it’s nice to taxi, warm, comfortable 
to sit in—and has all the little things as 
well as all the big ones to commend It to our 
services. 

Johnny Meyer was a tremendous help 
to me not only for his expert ability in 
his special field, but in addition he had 
good common sense on all occasions in 
reference to all problems. I have missed 
him, as we all have, but we know that he 
is performing the work he loved best, so 
certainly we are proud of his outstanding 
achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of their love 
of country, the will to do, and the daring 
of men like Colonel Hinton, Johnny 
Meyer, and all others in our fighting 
forces in Korea, that ours today is a 
great nation. So long as they live, 
America will live, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against them. 
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That all in this body may read of this 
accomplishment in the air over Korea by 
our P-86 Sabres—flying under command 
of a young Air Force officer so well known 
to all in this House—I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, and in¬ 
clude m the Record the AP dispatch 
above referred to. The dispatch reads 
as follows: 

Sabre Jet, World’s Fastest Fighting Plane, 
Downs Red MIG-15 in First Combat Test— 
Former D C Flier Credited With First 
Kill With New Craft 
An Advance United States Base, Korea, 
December 17,—An F-86 Sabre jet bagged a 
Russian-made MIG-15 today in the first bat¬ 
tle test of America’s newest and fastest oper¬ 
ational flighting plane. 

The enemy jet, aflame, was seen spinning 
out of control. Col. Bruce Hinton, of 
Stockton, Calif, made the kill in a 5-minute 
battle between four P-86 Sabres and four 
MIG-16’s near the Manchurian border south 
of Sinuiju. 

The other three MIG-15's streaked to safety 
across the Yalu River into Manchuria. 

Returning to his base, Hinton made a vic¬ 
tory roll over the runway and the cheering 
men on the ground knew the answer to a 
question they had been asking since the 
Sabres arrived December 16: How would they 
rate in battle against the speedy MIG-15*s? 

[Colonel Hinton’s wife and two children 
formerly lived in Washington, at 5609 Park¬ 
land Court SE, according to the Air Force. 
They now live in Stockholm.—^Editor’s note.] 

THE BEST THERE IS 

The e-foot Hinton, 31, was grinning when 
he climbed out of his plane. 

“I caught hiri and let him have it and 
down he went,” he said. ‘‘The Sabre is 
the best there is.” 

Reputedly the world’s fastest jet not still 
In the experimental class, the North Ameri¬ 
can-built Sabre has swept-back wings and 
tail. It holds the world’s operational speed 
record of 670 981 miles per hour—which is 
not necessarily its actual top performance. 

The MIG-15 is fast—over 600 miles per 
hour—but just how fast isn’t known. 

Sunday’s battle definitely indicated the 
Sabre is fastar, 

“I was sure hoping to get an MIG,” said 
Hinton. ’’Matter of fact, I told the boys just 
before I took off to get a red star ready to 
put on my plane,” 

FLEW ”SLOW” TO FOOL THEM 

He said the enemy planes were fooled be¬ 
cause the Sabres deliberately flew at slow 
speed, at first. 

“We were at 26,000 feet when we spotted 
them at 18,000 feet, flying level or slightly 
climbing and going very fast.” he related. 

“We headed down on them. They stoted 
a hard turn to the right, and as we closed 
in on them we started a harder turn to 
the right and turned inside cf them. We got 
right in behind them, 

“It was then that they let go their wing 
tanks and shoved on the coal. We dropped 
our tanks too, and we poured on the coal 
too. We eased up on them, although they 
were going Uke hell. I picked out a target 
plane, and I closed in gradually on him. 
When I was in range I let go with a burst, 
“I could see the tracer btdlets hitting him. 
They damaged him. I could tell, because he 
wiggled a bit in the air, I continued firing. 
The guy started burning and smoking very 
badly. Tbe smoke decreased and a bunch of 
flame came out of him and he slowed down, 
“He appeared to go out of control. By 
that time I was within 600 or 800 feet of 
him. As he went down I had my air brakes 
on, hut he was going too slow for me to 
follow. The last time I saw him he was out 
of control on hJLis way down.'* 


CONFIRMED BY COLLEAGUE 

Another member of the flight, Lt. Paul W, 
Bryce, Jr., of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., was the 
last to see the falling MIG. 

“The fellow was at about 3,000 feet and 
was spinning down, definitely out of con¬ 
trol,” said Bryce. “I am sure he never was 
able to pull out of that spin.” 

The F-86’s flew their first mission on the 
day they reached this base. They en¬ 
countered no enemy. The next day, Decem¬ 
ber 16, a snowstorm kept them on the ground. 
On the morning of December 17 they escorted 
B-29 bombers to the Kanggye area, taut met 
no enemy fighters and only light flak. 

It was during the afternoon that they 
went out to wait and look for MiG’s, as one 
pilot put It. 

Col John C. Meyer, of Forrest Hills, N. Y., 
is leader of the fighter group. 

FRET AT RESTRICTION 

He said proudly: 

“It’s just the finest airplane I ever saw 
or ever flew. It’s just everything good 
wrapped up in one fast package. It’s even 
nice to taxi, and nice and warm and comfort¬ 
able to sit in. It has all the little things as 
well as all the big ones.” 

Meyer, a leading ace who bagged 37 Ger¬ 
man planes in the air or on the ground dur¬ 
ing World War II, fretted about restrictions 
preventing American planes in Korea from 
pursuing Communist fighters across the Yalu 
into Manchuria. 

He drew a line in the sand with the toe 
of his foot, and said: 

“It’s as though I told you ‘I can punch you 
in the nose, taut you can’t reach across that 
line to hit me back.* ” 


Federal Spending in Fiscal 1951 May 
Exceed $80,000,000,000 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday»December S, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am presenting some facts which the 
taxpaying public should have an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine. It is their money 
which is being spent; it is their money 
which IS being appropriated. There is 
no loyal citizen who objects to his dollars 
going to save the lives of our boys in the 
service, or to keep this Nation solvent, 
but they do object to the spending and 
appropriating of money which is not 
essential to bring about peace, or to save 
the lives of our boys. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Record the 
following statement prepared by Mr. 
Paul O. Peters: 

Federal Spending in Fiscal 1951 May Exceed 
$80,000,000,000 

The daily Treasury statement for December 
16, 1960, indicates that total Federal spend¬ 
ing for the fiscal year 1961, ending next June 
80, may total $80,000,000,000. As of Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1950, the grand total of unexpended 
balances, of appropriations from prior years 
plus aumorlzations was $13,557,666.,930’.10. 
Regular, supplemental, deficiency, and con¬ 
tinuing appropriations raised the total avail¬ 
able for expenditure to more than $69,000,- 
000,000 as of October $1,, 1960. Presently a 
second supplemental bUl caUing for $17,820,- 
000,000 is in progress through the Congress 
and Will be approved before the Eighty-first 
Congress adjourns sine die. The table fol¬ 


lowing, compiled from the daily Treasury 
statement for December 15, 1950, summa¬ 
rizes the spending authorizations: 
Appropriations, expenditures, and Ifalances, 
Oct. 31, 1950 


Unexpended balances 

from prior years_ 

Regular appropriations, 

fiscal 1951- 

Supplemental and defi¬ 
ciency— 
Indefinite and continu¬ 
ing 1--— 

Other deficiencies prior 

years_ 

Transfers affecting prior 
prior year balances— 
Transfers affecting cur¬ 
rent year appropria¬ 
tion _- 


$13, 557, 666. 930. 10 
17,778, 369,758.33 
11,291,656, 760. OO 
26, 396, 688, 908. 08 
50,703,988 91 
—577,182, 014. 43 

$577,182, 014. 43 


Total funds avail¬ 
able, Oct 31, 

1950__ 69,075,086,345.42 

Requested second sup¬ 
plemental, 1961. 17, 820. 000, 000. 00 


Possible expendi¬ 
tures. 1951_ 86,895,086,345.42 

Reported budget expend¬ 
itures, fiscal 1951 to 
Dec. 15, 1950_ 17,527,996,852.64 


Estimated amount 
available for ex¬ 
penditure_ 69,367,089,492.78 

^The amounts included in this category 
are based upon the budget estimates of the 
President released January 9, 1950. 

PURCHASING POWER OP DOLLAR CONTINUES 
DECLINE 

In the week of December 8 to 15, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports the daily 
index number on spot market prices for 28 
commodities at wholesale rose from 365.4 to 
358 of the August 1939 level, equals 100. 

The purchasing power of the dollar thus 
declined to 27.933 percent of the August 
1939 value. This is inflation. 

Meanwhile, we continue to ship scarce 
American commodities to Europe, Asia, Af¬ 
rica, and other parts of the world without 
due regard to the inflationary effect upon our 
own economy. 


In the Matter of Friendship 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an excerpt 
from a memorial address entijtled *Tn the 
Matter of Friendship” delivered in St. 
Louis, December 7, 1919, by my beloved 
friend, the late Harry B. Hawes, United 
States Senator from Missouri, and re¬ 
printed in the December Conservailor 
Report of the National Wildlife Pedera* 
tion, Carl D. Shoemal^er, Washington 
correspondent. i 

There being no objection, the excerp 
was ordered to be printed in the Recori 
as follows: 

“In'THE Matter of Friendship ' 

“All that can be expected of any man Is ^ 
make the best use of the things that are witl 
in his power. Only the contented man 
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rich; SO we must looh for the things that 
bring contentment And first of these is to 
find a friend; and if you find two friends you 
are indeed a lucky man; and if you find 
three friends—real friends—^then you are a 
rich and powerful man. In prosperity it is 
easy to find a friend, hut in adversity it is 
most difficult of all things. No matter how- 
small a man’s means may be, if he gives of 
what he has to his friend it is the same as if 
it was a great amount. A man’s pleasures 
are insured by sharing them with a friend 
and his griefs are reduced by securing the 
sympathy of a friend. The counsel of a 
friend is the best counsel because it will be 
true advice, for, when received from a mere 
acquaintance, it may be so filled with flattery 
that its value will be destroyed, and faithful 
and true counsel rarely comes excepting 
from the true friend. It is said that in 
youth we have visions and in old age dreams, 
and the vision and the dream may give us 
an ideal of perfection, but experience and 
large contact with men compel us to accept 
the man who measures in his virtues only to 
the substantial average. If we view a man as 
a whole and find him good as a friend, we 
must not be diverted from the happy aver¬ 
age—the everyday, human average—by us¬ 
ing a magnifying glass upon his faults or 
frailties. We must, in order to have and 
hold a friend, accept him as he is, demand¬ 
ing but one thing in return for our affec¬ 
tion—his fidelity.” 

The above is an excerpt from a memorial 
address delivered at Christ Church Cathe¬ 
dral, St. Louis, December 7, 1919, by the late 
Harry B Hawes, United States Senator from 
Missouri, and a distinguished conservation 
leader both in and out of the Halls of 
Congress. In these troublesome days of 
world strife and uncertainty, we need the 
right kind of friends throughout the Nation 
and abroad. Let us then at this Yuletide 
season give heed to these words from a man 
rich in the experience of the world. 
Sincerely, 

Carl D. Shoemaker. 


Communist Aggression 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, by re¬ 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, a letter written 
to the New York Herald Tribune on the 
13th day of this month by Gen. Donald 
B. Adams, Mr. Arthur J. Goldsmith, and 
a number of other distinguished men. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Red Aggression—^Program por America To 
Meet Danger Is Presented 
T o the New York Herald Tribune: 

The leaders of the Communist world have 
clearly shown their intent to attack the 
free world by military means as well as by 
subversion and propaganda. It is, there¬ 
fore, of first importance to realize that both 
the United States and the United Nations 
are under planned attack, and to formulate 
out of the welter of confusion a specific 
program of action by the United States 
against the greatest danger which it has 
aver f?iced. We, therefore, urge that— 

1. The President and Congress proclaim 
a state of national emergency. 


2 The Government undertake immediate 
full-scale mobilization of the Armed Forces 
and the industrial economy. 

3. We reaffirm our unalterable determina¬ 
tion to support the decision of the United 
Nations to defend Korea against aggression 
whether or not military necessity calls for 
the temporary withdrawal of United Nations 
forces. 

4. The United Nations enforce economic 
and other necessary sanctions against Com¬ 
munist China unless its forces are with¬ 
drawn from Korea. 

5. We refuse to recognize the Chinese Com¬ 
munist government, and we oppose recogni¬ 
tion hy the United Nations. 

6 We provide economic aid and military 
supplies to the Chinese Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment on Formosa and maintain the 
United States fleet there. 

7 We provide economic aid and military 
supplies to the anti-Communist forces on 
the Chinese mainland, French Indochina, 
and Malaya 

8 We encourage India and Pakistan to 
strengthen themselves against any contin¬ 
gency, and we provide them with economic 
and military supplies. 

9. We accelerate the negotiation of peace 
treaties with Japan and Germany, providing 
for their rearmament undet agreed controls. 

10. We use all means to bring about the 
fullest measure of common defense by every 
member of the Atlantic Pact, giving our ut¬ 
most support to those nations which fully 
cooperate in mobilizing their strength, recog¬ 
nizing that the defense of the North Atlantic 
area is our major strategic interest and 
responsibility. 

11. The Government create a nonpartisan 
advisory council, representing all segments 
of the population, including management, 
labor, agriculture, etc. 

12. The executive department regularly 
consult with the leaders of both parties in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in formulating national policy in the current 
emergency. 

13 We intern all Communists and sub¬ 
versives classified as dangerous by the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

14. We assist, within the limitation of es¬ 
sential military priorities, all governments 
and individuals willing to fight Communist 
aggression 

Gen. Donald B. Adams, Dr. Wm. S. Ber¬ 
nard, George V. Denny, Jr., Charles 
Edison, MaJ. George .Fielding Eliot, 
John Ellis, Christopher T. Emmet, 
George B. Ford, Rev. William J. Gib¬ 
bons, S. J, Arthur J. Goldsmith, Rob¬ 
ert R Guthrie, Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Frederick C. McKee. 
Hugh Moore, Mrs. Natalie Paine, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Victor F. Ridder, Her¬ 
bert Bayard Swope, Westmore Willcox, 
Jr. 

New York, December 12, 1950, 


The Greed for Wealth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement entitled “The Greed 
for Wealth,by J. K. Wells, of Okla¬ 
homa City, Okla. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


The Greed for Wealth 

The greed for wealth is undermining the 
principles of the American people. Avarice, 
beyond what is necessary to possess all the 
necessities and some of the luxuries of life, 
portrays a coarse and depraved mind. Mod¬ 
esty, honesty, chivalry, courtesy, gentility, 
truthfulness, and patriotism, the highest at¬ 
tributes of a truly great people, have given 
way to the baser instincts of mankind. 

Wealth corrupts legislatures, congresses, 
and parliaments, dominates executives, and 
sits upon the throne of justice. It defeats 
legislation sought to ameliorate the unequal 
opportunities of mankind and places the 
burden of government upon those least able 
to bear it It exalteth those in high places 
who are willing to do its bidding and crushes 
those who dare question its motives. 

The scales of justice uphold its nefarious 
schemes and punishes the poor, the credulous 
and the innocent—^the pawns of wealth— 
with impunity. It makes a mockery of 
patriotism and honesty is bound by the cir¬ 
cumference of a dollar. The press and plat¬ 
form are not unknown as its hirelings and 
even the pulpit often is not too severely de¬ 
tached from its environments 

Was the immortal Goldsmith thinking of 
our present age when he wrote: 

“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Should wealth be exalted above principle, 
bigotry above tolerance, and success above 
righteousness? 

Let me ask you, kind reader, is there no 
more in life than lucre; is there no more in 
government than greed; is there no more in 
democracy than depredation? 

J. K. Wells. 


This Administration Greatest Hoarder of 
All Time 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a release 
from my office entitled “This Adminis¬ 
tration Greatest Hoarder of All Time.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., October 31, 1950.— 
United States Senator George W. Malone 
(Republican, Nevada), today called attention 
to what he termed, “the Truman administra¬ 
tion's stupid practice of buying for the mili¬ 
tary establishment at inflation prices the 
same foods which it has been hoarding and 
is trying to give away.” And, he demanded 
that a stop be put to the wasteful practice. 

“While one department of the Government 
is searching for certain foods to buy at top 
prices to feed our boys who are being called 
into military service, another department of 
the same Government is searching for peo¬ 
ple—preferably Europeans, but apparently 
anyone except Americans—^to whom to give 
the millions upon millions of pounds of food, 
which our Government has been buying and 
storing to make prices higher,” the Nevada 
Senator said, referring to the huge price 
support stocks which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been buying and storing. 

Senator Malone said, “This is but another 
illustration of the wanton waste of taxpayers’ 
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money and the total lack of efficiency in the 
Truman administration.” 

«‘The Government,” Senator Malone said, 
“has 316,000,000 bushels of wheat and 229,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. The CCC has 192,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, and is buying up 
more at the rate of 9,000,000 pounds a week; 
322,000,000 pounds of dried milk, and is buy¬ 
ing up more at the rate of 46,000,000 pounds 
a month; 104,000,000 pounds of cheese, and 
is buying up more at the rate of 23,000,000 
pounds a month; and 170,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs (the equivalent of 32,000,000 
dozen), and is buying at the rate of 15,- 
000,000 pounds a month. 

“Federal law specifically authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to turn over any 
surplus food to the military services,” Sena¬ 
tor Malone said. “However, during four 
weeks when the OGO, a unit of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, was buying vast quan¬ 
tities of butter, eggs, and cheese to store in 
caves or give away to make the prices higher, 
the military services bought in the open mar¬ 
ket at inflation prices 4,131,022 pounds of 
butter, 4,910,360 dozen eggs, and 954,664 
pounds of cheese.” 


Erie’s Use of Train Radio 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial taken from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of December 
18, 1950: 

Erie's Use of Train Radio 

For its pioneer work in applying the mod¬ 
ern device of radio to the operation of rail¬ 
way trains, the Erie Railroad deserves con¬ 
gratulations. 

A demonstration of train radio in action, at 
which the members of the Federal Commu¬ 
nications Commission were guests last week, 
must have been truly impressive. It is still 
more Impressive in view of the fact that 
the Erie is using train radio on 90 percent 
of its main line between New York and Chi¬ 
cago. 

The popular excuse unprogressive railroad 
men give for their failure to use train radio 
Is that it has not been proved practical. How 
much more practical does It have to be 
proved than to be In successful operation as 
it is on the Erie? 

Train radio would have averted many of 
the terrible wrecks that have occurred in 
recent years and can make railroad travel 
far safer In the future. 

It is needed for communication between 
one part of a train and another in these days 
of mile-long freight trains and very long 
passenger trains. Wrecks have happened 
because train crews did not know that the 
rear of their train had not quite cleared the 
main track in switching over to a siding, or 
that several of their cars had been knocked 
over onto an adjoining track in a minor col¬ 
lision, thus setting the scene for a major 
disaster. 

For communication between one train and 
another en route, and between trains en route 
and dispatchers and track-side crews, train 
radio- Is needed also. It is the one form of 
communication available to trains that offers 
everything required for safe operation. 
Wrecks have occurred because communica¬ 
tion was too slow and too sporadic—^radio is 
instantaneous and continuous. Wrecks have 
occurred because the message that was sent 


was not received—^radio enables the sender 
to confirm whether the message has been 
received or not. Wrecks have occurred be¬ 
cause the message, though received, was not 
understood—radio enables the recipient to 
ask for a plainer explanation if he does not 
understand, and for the sender to give it. 

Radio is an elastic and versatile safety 
device. In combination with other safety 
devices, it should be considered indispensable 
to the operation of fast trains over congested 
track. But it is not alone a safety device— 
it is an efficiency device also. 

Factual studies have shown that it will 
soon pay for itself in reduced operating costs 
and will then become a source of clear profit 
for the railroad. By taking a firmer hand in 
pressing railroads to install radio, the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission would not only 
be protecting the traveling public against 
needless maiming and death—^it would also 
be acting for the best interest of the rail¬ 
roads themselves. 


What Happened to the $48,000,000,000 
for Defense? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, 'November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a release 
from my office entitled “What Happened 
to the $48,000,000,000 for Defense/^ 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D, C., October 24, 1950.—- 
United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, Nevada, today demanded an ex¬ 
planation from the administration of why we 
will lack arms of every classification and 
why we are short In all elements of military 
strength, after the unprecedented spending 
of over $48,000,000,000 on the Military Es¬ 
tablishment during the past 4 years. The 
demand was made in a statement Issued by 
the Nevada Senator. 

“The question has been asked previously, 
but not satisfactorily answered,” Senator 
Malone said, continuing: 

“The American taxpayers, already bled by 
a spendthrift administration, have a right 
to know where this money has gone. They 
say that half of it has gone for salaries; that 
Is no explanation. Salaries for doing what? 
Certainly not to improve our military 
strength. The outbreak of the Korean war 
exposed our pitiful unpreparedness. 

“Why such a large proportion, nearly nine 
billion, for civilian personnel; what did they 
do? 

“The breakdown into major categories of 
expenditures—all before Korea—shows over 
$2,000,000,000 spent for commercial travel. 
Travel for what? Certainly not to Improve 
our military strength. 

“Of the forty-eight billion, about ten bil¬ 
lion Is listed as having been spent for equip¬ 
ment. What kind of equipment? The kind 
our American boys were handed when they 
were sent in to battle the Korean Reds? 

“Not one dollar of the forty-eight billion 
spent went for atomic bombs or for anything 
connected with atomic-energy warfare. That 
was extra. And not $1 of the amount went 
for military aid to other countries. These 
Items were extra. 

“Where did Itie money go? Was it wasted? 
Was it spent unwisely? 


“The lack of weapons capable of blasting 
the Soviet-type tanks of the North Koreans 
in the beginning, and the absence of tanks 
as good as these make Americans wonder 
where our money went. 

“Many Americans would like to know why 
such low proportion went to provide weap¬ 
ons, why we were caught with obsolete 
planes^ We would like to know also, in 
view of the high percentage spent to keep 
military personnel on hand, why we ran into 
a shortage of troops trained for combat? 
To say that the personnel was elsewhere 
in the world is not the answer, for, if that 
were true, why then the draft calls to make 
up the deficiency? 

“The billions spent for the military be¬ 
tween VJ-day and the outbreak of the Ko¬ 
rean war would have meant that we had 
strength somewhere, trained for fighting, 
using the best guns and equipment, but 
when the Korean war developed we learned 
we were sadly weak throughout our Mili¬ 
tary Establishment. 

“Now we are threatened with more de¬ 
mands for more money. Producing the air¬ 
craft and other weapons which we now lack 
is an urgent necessity. But it is essential, 
too, that Americans get ironclad assurances 
from the Defense Department that the ad¬ 
ditional billions will provide, instead of mili¬ 
tary forces hampered by glaring inade¬ 
quacies, the well-rounded armed might 
which is the Nation’s most imperative need.” 


Cherokee Indian Wins Plea To Rejoin 
Marines 

EXTENSION OP BEMARKS 

OP 

HON. ELMER THOMAS 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, a recent article appearing in 
the press relating to the plea of a Chero¬ 
kee Indian that he be permitted to re¬ 
join his outfit in the Marines. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cherokee Wins Plea To Rejoin Marines 

Inglewood, Calif., December 16.—A Chero¬ 
kee Indian mother today wrote the letter 
that will put her Marine sergeant son back 
where he wants to be—in the thick of the 
Korea fight leading his “dirty, stinking, and 
loyal platoon.” 

Tech, Sgt. Robert J. Ward, 26, a full- 
blooded Cherokee, was in the bloody fight¬ 
ing until recently. Then his mother wrote 
Gen, Clifton B. Cates, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, that her son was the last of 
her boys—the other two were killed in World 
War n. She claimed the right to have her 
last surviving son put in a noncombat zone, 

The mother is Mrs. Glenn Peterson, wife 
of an aircraft machinist. She is not immedi¬ 
ately available for verification, but Sergeant 
Ward’s father Is believed dead. 

Orders releasing Sergeant Ward to non 
combatant duty were sent to him. But h 
tucked them in his hip pocket and con 
tinned leading his platoon up one blood 
hill after another. 

PUT ON DESK JOB 

It took follow-up orders to get him on 
desk job in Tokyo. 
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From there he wrote his mother this letter: 
“I’m no hero, but I also have responsi¬ 
bilities to Little Squaw (his daughter) and 
Bettye (his wife) and you. 

“If these people aren’t stopped here on 
their own ground, we will have to share the 
thing BO many have died to prevent their 
loved ones from sharing—the sight of death 
in our own backyard; of women and children 
being victims of these people. 

“I went on the warpath for the right to do 
my bit to keep our people free and proud and 
now I’m shackled to a useless job. 

“I ask you, my mother, to free me so I can 
once again be free to help my boys. 

“They placed their faith in me and I 
brought them all back and now someone else 
leads them and I know they need me.” 

HIS DIRTY PLATOON 

“Maybe in a sense I need them, my dirty, 
stinking and loyal platoon. 

“Once I cried before you when I thought 
I’d lost someone whom I loved very dearly, 
and once again did I cry when I was told I 
must leave my men. 

“So, I ask you the one thing which your 
heart does not want to do. release me to 
fight. 

“1 pace my room feeling useless, being no 
good to anyone. I’m no barracks-parade- 
ground Marine—I’m a Cherokee Indian and 
rm happiest being miserable with my own 
people up on those mountains 

“I know you’ll understand that your bless¬ 
ings will go with me into whatever the future 
holds in store for us. 

“Write to the commandant and release 
nae—explain to them as only you can that I 
have a job to do and that you understand.*’ 

Indian permitted To Go Back to His 
"Stinking Platoon” 

Gen. Clifton B Cates, commandant of the 
Marine Corps, has granted the wish of Marine 
Sgt. Bobert J. Ward to rejoin his “dirty, 
stinking and loyal platoon” in Korea. 

Technical Sergeant Ward, 25, a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian of Los Angeles, was ordered 
out of the Korean fighting recently to a desk 
job in Tokyo. His mother, Mrs. Glenn Peter¬ 
son, of Inglewood, Calif., wife of an aircraft 
machinist, had claimed the right to have 
her last surviving son placed in a noncom¬ 
bat zone. Two other sons had been killed in 
World War II. 

But Sergeant Ward, who is married and has 
a baby daughter, persuaded his mother to 
cancel her request. In a letter to her he said 
his “dirty, stinking and loyal platoon” needed 
him. 

General Oates commented yesterday: 

“The Marines need men like Tech. Sgt. 
Bobert J. Ward “ 


Recipe for Happiness 


EXTENSION OP KEMARKS 

OE 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

OP WEST VIROINU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, a con¬ 
stituent of mine, the Reverend Father 
Camillus Barth, C. P., has forwarded to 
me what I consider a good recipe for 
happiness for these or any other times. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, I include this recipe; 

Take equal parts of faith and courage, mix 
well with a sense of humor, sprinkle with a 
few tears, and add a helping of kindness for 
Others. Bake in a good-natured oven and 
Scrape away self-indul¬ 
gence and serve in gDnerous helpings. 


Mr. Speaker, as Father Barth pointed 
out, that is good philosophy, I hope all 
of us, throughout the world, might be 
guided by it. 


Editorial Tribute to the Late Ben J. Sallows 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislatwe day 
of Monday, ’November 27), 1950 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, just 
last Sunday a very old, very dear friend 
of mine, Ben Sallows, of Alliance, Nebr., 
for many years publisher of the Alliance 
Times-Herald, passed away. His death 
is a great loss to me personally. It is 
likewise a great loss to the city of Al¬ 
liance and to all Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial 
from the Alliance Daily Times-Herald 
of December 18 about Ben Sallows. Be¬ 
cause the editorial expresses so well what 
I feel, and what all the people of Nebras¬ 
ka feel, I ask to have it inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. Any commu¬ 
nity or State is most fortunate if it has 
a citizen like Ben Sallows. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ben j. Sallows 

“OV Ben used to tell ’em.” 

“He ran tbe town but most people liked it.” 

“He did a lot for Alliance.” 

These and many other similar remarks 
were heard on Box Butte Avenue Sunday 
after the news noised around that Ben J. 
Sallows had died that morning. We would 
add with the highest of esteem: 

“Whatta character.” 

Here was a personage who was a dozen 
newspapermen wrapped into one, plus a sixth 
sense for making money. Ben could write 
the news or ad copy, set it on the machines 
or stone, lock up the forms, make up and 
roll the pages, stereotype from the mats, 
plate the press, and then print the paper. 
He carried many a route, too, in his day, and 
then swept the place out. 

He didn’t always do these things, of course, 
but he could—and the boys around the plant 
knew it and were relieved in the knowledge 
that the paper always would get out. If Ben 
had been twins he wouldn’t have had to pay 
social security, for his semiweekly Times- 
Herald wouldn’t have needed as many as 
eight persons. Ben was the first to learn how 
to operate every piece of new equipment he 
bought. And he always kept enough on 
hand to run a dally, Just in case some com¬ 
petitor came in to challenge his twice-a-week 
operation that gave him more time to spread 
himself through the publication and more 
latitude for his investment ventures Into 
other fields. 

Because of what some people have called 
his Midas touch, Ben was able to have all the 
fun ordinary newspapermen do, and build a 
sizable fortune at the same time. Twice a 
week he could seek local or widespread re¬ 
forms by either pouring vitriol or balm into 
his editorial crucible (the mixture was usu¬ 
ally more v. than b.), and then he could 
spend the week end out in the financial 
i^orld. But whenever he wanted to relax he 
dropped back at the office at night after 
everyone else had left and busied himself 
setting up a job that some customer was 
needing from his printing plant. Any sum¬ 


mation of Ben’s life must classify him as a 
printer at heart. 

He took the time from his varied activi¬ 
ties to help Alliance grow into Nebraska’s 
twelfth largest city. He was western Ne¬ 
braska’s greatest booster for farm-to-market 
roads, and served the last year of his life as 
Governor Val Peterson’s highway consult¬ 
ant—without ever putting in a bill for the 
$6,000 salary the post was supposed to pay. 
He put the first money down for an irrigation 
well m Box Butte county and spent thou¬ 
sands of dollars of his own money trying to 
get oil explorations started up this way. He 
didn’t get behind civic projects—he was out 
front pulling in the harness. 

We suspect that the Good Lord broke the 
mold when he made Ben Sallows. There 
never can be another quite like him. And, 
as the people on Box Butte Avenue were say¬ 
ing Sunday, Alliance can be mighty happy 
that he was allowed to pass this way. 


Address of Hon, John J, Rooney, of New 
York, at the Armistice Day Ceremonies 
at the Veterans* Administration Hospi¬ 
tal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATtVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me, I 
include the following address which I de¬ 
livered at the Armistice Day ceremonies 
held under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Council, Kings County, Department of 
New York, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Saturday, November 
11, 1950, at Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. The address 
follows: 

The older veterans here will not forget that 
day In November 1918, “the eleventh day of 
the eleventh month,” when word passed 
along the lines in France that the armistice 
had been signed. Few people knew what 
an armistice was, but every one under¬ 
stood that the fighting was over. At 5 
minutes to 11 o'clock on that eleventh d.ay 
of the eleventh month, firing ceased. There 
was jubilation in the air, though probably 
it was not as vociferous as here In New York 
City where the crowds went wild—the horns 
blew and the whistles shrieked and the 
ticker tape and torn up telephone direc¬ 
tories made a snowstorm on the canyons of 
lower Manhattan. Profound thankfulness 
swelled up in every heart. At last the 
slaughter was over, the boys could come 
home, the Nation and the world was rescued 
from the imperialistic ambitions of Kaiser 
Bill, and, most of all, the world was saved for 
democracy and the war to end wars was 
finished. 

There were those who would never come 
home, but lie fcnver under the white 
crosses. But their lives had been sacrificed 
in a holy and successful cause. We could be 
proud of them while we grieved for them. 
We still grieve for them, and we are still 
proud of them. 

There were high hopes for the world 
springing to life on that autumn day. Now, 
82 years later, sadder and wiser, we know 
that those hopes were not solidly founded 
in reality. We expected too much, too sud¬ 
denly, and too soon. The Armistice turned 
out, in the event, to be only an armistice. 
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not a real peace. It was an interlude be¬ 
tween two eras of dreadful global war. 

Again, just m time for the grown-up sons 
of the veterans of 1917 and 1918 to be of mil¬ 
itary age, came another and longer and 
vaster global conflict. Again America par¬ 
ticipated. For us this time the war lasted 
almost 4 years. It cost us 313,000 dead and 
$340,000,000,000. By 1972, it is calculated, 
the original and subsequently accruing cost 
of this Second World War will have run to 
$700,000,000,000. 

Once more, however, in 1945, we ended the 
war victoriously, and with high hopes for 
the future peace of the world. The men¬ 
acing powers that by their imperialistic de¬ 
signs threatened the existence of all free 
peoples, had been virtually extinguished. We 
would set up an organization that would, 
humanly speahing, almost guarantee future 
peace. All the peoples of the world had 
suffered so from the war, and had seen so 
dramatically the fate of those who take to 
the sword in aggression, that they would de- 
n and peace for the future Our allies and 
ourselves, who had stood together so well 
to defeat the common enemy, could now 
stand together for peace. A new era would 
begin, with the new powers of nature har¬ 
nessed for the well-being of all. 

But now the clouds hang again over the 
world—east and west. War has taken place 
in Korea, and the gloomy prospect of a pos¬ 
sible global conflict, a third world war, as¬ 
sumes the shape of reality in many minds. 

We have learned much, however, out of 
our bitter experiences and prospects. These 
are some of the lessons. 

First, we know that we cannot isolate 
ourselves from the struggles and destinies 
of the rest of mankind. It has been a hard 
lesson for us Americans to learn. We grew 
up behind watery curtains of the Atlantic 
and Paciflc. We thought we could mind 
our own business, if other people minded 
theirs, and stay out of the world’s turmoil 
in prosperous detachment. We ought to have 
known better. The United States or the col¬ 
onies before there was any United States, 
became involved in every general European 
war since the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The peoples of the earth are tied to¬ 
gether, and we are of them. 

Secondly, we have learned, in the language 
of a recent writer, that “there is no way of 
not using power.” If we do nothing, if we 
sit down in inaction, that is using power 
and determining destinies. Positively or 
negatively every move we make or fail to 
make, every word we say, every attitude we 
strike, has repercussions to the ends of the 
earth, repercussions which sometimes, like 
an electric wave, circle round the earth and 
come back upon us. 

Thirdly, we have learned that we have the 
power. In 1945 we dismantled the mightiest 
military machine that was ever assembled 
In human history. Our economic power 
surpasses the imagination. Our scientific 
skill, our level of intelligence, the skill of 
our inventors on the one hand and of our 
mechanics on the other, the infinite re¬ 
sources that we have in this continent or 
to which we have access by our command 
of the sea, constitute a veritable empire, 
grander than that of Assyria or Rome or 
Britain. 

And we have accompanied this potential 
with a moral restraint, a humanity, and a 
generosity without parallel in the history 
of the world. It never happened before that 
a great victorious nation, after a bitter war, 
taxed itself to the point of injury to feed 
its former enemies and rebuild their eco¬ 
nomic structures, at the same time renounc¬ 
ing all territorial or economic fruits of con¬ 
quest. There is grandexir in this. We have 
^ven $40,000,000 worth of assistance to other 
countries since 1946. 

We acknowledge our mistakes, our sins, 
and our failures. Our democracy is far from 
perfect. But there is no reason why we 
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should not look at the credit side of our 
national ledger too, and be proud of it. I 
have no patience with the morbid and ex¬ 
aggerated self-criticism in which Americans 
sometimes indulge. We should stay as far 
from it as we should from vamglorious 
boasting 

Yet, we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
again we are living in a critical era The 
malignant power of Red fascism has arisen 
to take the place of Germany and Japan 
m seeking dominance over the earth. But 
recently, in Korea, we have thwarted one 
misguided attempt to seize a key point in 
Asia. There will be other attempts by Soviet 
Russia, in other parts of the world, whenever 
the tune appears ripe for them. And the 
ripe time for them will be when we relax 
and let down our guard. We must be pre¬ 
pared to take action wherever in the world 
aggression rears its ugly head. We must not 
delude omselves into thinking everything 
will be all right. Once more it is an 
eleventh hour—this time, for resistance to 
the new imperialism of Soviet Russia. 
America must proceed with her arming, 
whatever the cost to the Nation or the dis¬ 
location to individual lives. This we owe to 
the dead of the Argonne and the First World 
War, to the dead of Iwo Jima and the Second 
World War, to the dead of Korea m this year 
1950, and to all the future generations of 
American citizens. We must keep faith with 
the past and with the future. 


A SoIdier^s Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, "November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Presicient, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a prayer by 
Lt. William Reavis Roberts, who was 
killed in line of duty in a plane crash on 
March 2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A SoLDiER^s Prayer 
(By Lt. William Reavis Roberts) 

Almighty God, Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, be with this soldier in his hour 
of need. Strengthen my heart that I may 
have the courage to perform my duties to my 
country and Thee. Strengthen my mind 
that I may not lose sight for what I fight. 
Strengthen my soul that I may not hate my 
fellow man nor forget the ideals for which 
my Saviour gave His life. 

I beseech Thee, O Lord, to be with my 
comrades in arms wherever they may be in 
this world. Cheer them in their hours of 
melancholy and depression; befriend them 
when they feel all alone; lighten their hearts 
when they feel homesick. Share Thy infinite 
wisdom with them when they lose sight of 
their goal and wonder for what they are 
fighting. 

We pray, O Lord, not only for our comrades 
but for the brave men of all nations. Be 
with* them in their hour of need and try to 
show , them their mistake. 

We ask Thy mercy for our friends and 
comrades Who have given their lives. Judge 
thSm justly and we know they will be in 
Your greater army, for Thou, O Lord, dost 
see beyond their seeming callousness, For- 
^ve them of their faults and take them to 
%iy bosom. ^ 
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Be with the families of those who are 
gone. Keep them from becoming bitter. 
Comfort them when the other boys return. 

And now, Father, we ask Thee to make us 
strong and true, capable of victory and just 
peacemakers. 


Statement Before Twenty-seventh Annual 
Conveniion of the Marine Corps League 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement I 
made to the twenty-seventh annual na¬ 
tional convention, Marine Corps League, 
Wednesday session, September 6,1950: 

Worthy Commandant, chairman, distin¬ 
guished officers of the Marine Corps League, 
delegates and ladies and gentlemen, as the 
chan-man just said in so graciously present¬ 
ing me, my plane was grounded in Wilkes- 
Barre on the 9 o’clock flight this morning, 
and I could not get off. 

Now I don’t mean this to be any disrespect 
for such a distinguished array of patriotic 
Americans as this outfit but this was my 
first 3 or 4 days off this session and believe 
me, ordinarily if that plane had been ground¬ 
ed and I had such a decent and legitimate 
excuse, even in the presence of my fellow 
townsman from Wilkes-Barre, Father Michael 
J. Haley, I would have used a half dozen white 
lies to stay in the Poconos and not come 
down here. However, in view of a newspaper 
story I saw last night, I thought I better 
come down or 1 would die without a blessing. 
Never let it be said that a poor Irishman from 
the State of Pennsylvania would nm out of a 
hot spot like this. Not me. 

I might say that I had in my time ad¬ 
dressed many very interesting audiences, but 
this is the first policemen’s convention that 
X ever attended. I don’t mind getting mixed 
up with one traffic cop at a time, but 40,000 
Is too tough for me. 

But, seriously, insofar as the leathernecks 
are concerned, washed or unwashed, I think 
that actions speak louder than words. I 
don’t think that the Marine Corps needs any 
advocate or special pleading. I believe that 
the United States Marine Corps’ record re¬ 
mains inviolate, and, If I can borrow a 
phrase of President Lincoln, “far beyond our 
poor power to add or to detract,” 

Now I say further, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Marine Corps does not need a propaganda 
organization; but if it does, then I take it 
for granted that, as usual, the Marine Corps 
will have the best propaganda organization 
possible. Nothing unusual about that. 

Mr. Chairman, the only “red” that I knov 
of in the Marine Corps was spilled in th( 
woods of northern France and on the sand 
of Iwo Jima and in the jungles of the Pacific 
from the halls of Montezuma to the shores o 
Tripoli. ; 

Mr. Chairman, when the Washingto 
Monument has sunk into the Potomac an 
when the White House has crumbled int 
dust, the United States Marine Corps wi 
still be found remaining true to its mott 
, “Semper fidelis.” 

I must apologize to this convention, 
must apologize to the gentlemen of the pre 
who are kind enough to attend today. In th 
I have my prepared speech and the cop3 
th^eof, a sufficient number. Major Hegai 
of the Marines assures me, but it will 
found at the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Airp 
in a brief case with my shirts. 
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However, I liave Had the privilege of speals- 
Ing on the floor of the House on several occa-* 
sions in hehalf of the Marine Corps and I 
had intended to speak further in support of 
the suggestions of that great American, that 
fine gentleman, my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Mr. Carl Vinson, the chair¬ 
man of the Armed Services Committee In 
the House, in support, I say, of his most re¬ 
cent suggestion that there be three divisions 
of the Marine Corps at full Mai me Corps 
strength of at least 23,000 combat men to a 
division and going a little further, addmg 
one full air wing to each division I believe 
that was four divisions rather than three 
divisions that Carl Vinson suggested. 

Just 1 week before that on the floor and 
In a Mutual Broadcasting System broadcast 
I had suggested six full-strength Marine 
divisions at a strength of about 23.000 with 
a separate air wing for tactical support for 
each division, because you know and I know, 
because you told me and proved it to me, 
that Marine air is Marine artillery. That is 
Marine fleld artillery, Marine tactical air in 
support of ground troops. That is why I 
felt and that is why I suggested that the 
Corps be developed into six full divisions. 
Your divisions are 5,000 or 6,000 men bigger 
than the modern triangular Army division. 
I repeat—giving you about 23,000 and a wing 
for each division. 

On that question of Marine air I would 
like to indicate this, that in the invasion of 
South Korea by the North Korean Commu¬ 
nist Army there was demonstrated the in¬ 
effectiveness now of close air support under 
conditions of low visibility. Now, It Is em¬ 
barrassing to say this. I do not like to admit 
It. I feel very sad that I have to say It to 
you, but even the Marine Air Corps In low 
visibility, at zero, even the Marine Air Force, 
cannot properly conduct tactical air support. 
And they can’t do that at night, good weather 
or bad weather. 

Now, that is something must be done 
about and the Marines are doing something 
about that. They are experimenting with 
and perfecting this newest of new tactical 
air support tactics with ground troops— 
night and bad weather tactics as well. 

I am advised by the people who know that 
bad weather conditions or night conditions 
for this kind of work exist about 40 percent 
of the time In other words, out of every 24 
hours, 9% hours are suitable for visual and 
visible air-ground support. That means 
that for about 14^3 hours of that same period 
there cannot be such tactical support from, 
the air. 

That raises this question: “What is going 
to be done to develop an all-weather system 
of guiding tactical aircraft to and from tar¬ 
gets under actual combat condition? That 
Is a big question. I have told you that the 
marines are attacking and working with 
that problem. 

The Marines are charged with the devel¬ 
opment of equipment that is known as 
special equipment and special technique 
in the support of amphibious operations for 
landing troops. That you know. Now, since 
World War n this development has pushed 
far ahead into this visible support project. 
That is going on at Quantlco and at other 
places. At the present time a complete eval¬ 
uation of this problem has been made and 
there are specific units Identlfled with that 
problem. 

It Is always a money problem. I happen 
to be on the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House. I know whereof I speak. You 
have friends there. You have friends in the 
House. Many of them time and again during 
this session know, or at least your officers 
directly connected with these matters know, 
in the committees and on the floor, when 
that fine friend of the corps, that great 
young Congressman from Texas, INIahon, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the Armed 
fie rvloea has assured me and assured Mucb 
another marine and great Con- 
grewaan, that there was not and will not 


be the intention of his subcommittee or the 
full committee to emasculate or destroy or 
put out of business the United States Corps 
of Marines. 

Now, because of this monetary limitation 
it may take a little time, maybe 2 years, to 
complete this new program to full opera¬ 
tional control. That is to be expected, but 
you should know that it is being given high 
priority in materiel, equipment, and funds 
to accelerate this development. They can 
make it operational In 1 year under emer¬ 
gency circumstances and those now exist. 

Now, the Army did work in this fleld. 
Your airmen know of a Hodge report this 
year, 1950, when they laid down the re¬ 
quirements for the Air Force for close tacti¬ 
cal ground support. They are not doing ex¬ 
actly the same thing or in exactly the same 
way but there is that goal, there is that un¬ 
derstanding and that coordination does 
exist. That you will be happy to know. 

Now, I intended and In my prepared ad¬ 
dress 1 devoted several paragraphs to item¬ 
izing the specific questions and the answers 
to this extremely interesting and important 
to you problem of night and bad weather 
air tactical support that the Marines are 
specializing in and developing for ground 
troops. 

I do not care to ad lib or talk extempo¬ 
raneously from notes on such a highly tech¬ 
nical problem. I am not sure I am qualified 
without having before me a manuscript of 
which you and I could be sure. 

But let us talk about thos for a minute. 
Father, when I go too long you start down 
that aisle. I know you are going to take 
up a second collection and I will get out of 
here. We had the first one. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outbreak of these 
Korean hostilities this country’s armed forces 
were scattered and deployed through many 
sections of the world. General MacArthur 
had about ISO,000 troops in Japan and our 
Government maintained a small occupation 
force—you might call them occupation ar¬ 
mies if you want to be courteous—^In Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and the Adriatic. That is 
the Trieste area. The Air Force had bombers 
in Britain, fighting planes at Weisbaden on 
the Rhine and at a base in North Africa. 
Many of you may have forgotten we re¬ 
established that old base in North Africa 
after It had been abandoned. The Navy had 
an Asiatic squadron and a Mediterranean 
squadron. 

Never before in a period of technical world 
peace did we have so many land and sea 
garrisons and air detachments stationed in 
a—-what would you call it—a posture of 
war, stationed in danger areas where alert 
attention was required for the potential, 
impending war. 

Now, I want to quote from a man 1 never 
had the pleasure of meeting, but 1 certainly 
would like to meet him. He is a newspaper¬ 
man, B. F. Gordon, and I want to use this 
quotation from one of his remarks on the 
marines: 

“But a familiar element was lacking. Even 
a cursory survey of our foreign placements 
invited the question, ’Where are the United 
States marines?’ The answer was. on the 
26th of June 1960, the marines were all 
home—all 71,000 of them, except a few on 
temporary naval assignment. 

"Now, consequently in the Korean emer¬ 
gency, marines had to be transported across 
the Pacific and in some cases across the 
country and then across the Pacific to sup¬ 
port General MacArthur and the fact that 
the marines were ready to go to Asia proved 
anew the indispensability of the Marine 
Corps in matters of national defense." 

• 1 do not think, Mr. Chairman, I have to 
add that the marines were confined to ma¬ 
rine barracks and drill yards because the 
marines wanted it that way. They were con¬ 
tained and their ranks reduced because under 
the Military Act—I thought so and others 
of my colleagues actually thought so—ap¬ 


parently there was an Intention to abolish 
the Marine Corps. 

Marine training as well as Marine tradi¬ 
tion admirably equips Marine regiments for 
occupation, especially at such places like 
Trieste, I was over there last November. 

In large-scale hostilities, Marine com¬ 
panies are best adapted to amphibious oper¬ 
ations. The marines proved that m the Pa¬ 
cific war. When it comes to plans and 
operations only the marines can provide the 
seasoned officers who combine both Army and 
Navy education and experiences plus their 
own specialty. Those I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. 

Now, as a tribute to the 175 years of this 
outfit, Admiral Vinson has started what I 
consider is the beginning of the right way 
and 1 promise you I will support him and I 
have every reason to believe that the Con¬ 
gress will support him. 

It required this Korean incident to reveal 
a fact that on June 25 for the first time in 
our history the United States had armed 
garrisons or occupation forces in different 
parts of the world with no marines in them. 
I construe that to be a complete reversal of 
an old, established policy in our Armed 
Forces. 

In the old days when armies and navies 
were small, it was the Marine Corps which 
made the foreign landing to protect the 
American interest and actually provided 
policemen for the Navy at sea. 

In the First World War the marines went 
ashore with the Army in France. And they 
fought at Chateau Thierry and BeUeau 
Wood. 

In the last war ,the marines, master of 
amphibious operations, preceded the Army 
in Guadalcanal and hit all those beaches on 
lE^ific islands that became advance, sta¬ 
tionary airplane carriers for future opera¬ 
tions—^those islands. 

At present, Mr. Chairman, Soviet imperial¬ 
ism has made a large Army and a large Navy 
and an unprecedented Air Force an absolute 
necessity. And amidst these Immense mo¬ 
bilizations the Marine Corps looks numeri¬ 
cally unimportant. I have indicated that I 
have had occasion to suspect there were 
those who thought that its usefulness was 
over. In fact, however, when Soviet im¬ 
perialism is destroyed, and destroyed it must 
be, then the extended Army, Navy, and Air 
Force vdll be restricted to a rational, peace- 
- time basis. Now, in that better day—It will 
soon come we hope—^we still want the Ma¬ 
rines to be an elite, mobile agency to help 
keep order In the world, not forgetting that 
the Marines as always will be the first to 
fight and every ready if, God forbid, there is 
ever another war. 

This is very interesting. You are a fine 
audience. 1 would like to go on like Tenny¬ 
son’s brook, but I know what conventions 
are. I know this will develop Into an en¬ 
durance contest. This audience is very po¬ 
lite, very attentive, Mr. Chairman. I never 
saw Marines behave like this. It is a great, 
great world. 

You know, we have a fellow from my town, 
Pat Macher, a State senator he was. He 
was born in this country. His parents were 
born In I^lthuanla. He was a very success¬ 
ful businessman and Is now very wealthy— 
a good fellow. He will sit down at home—a 
beautiful home, he has a beautiful wife— 
and he will have a great big steak with all 
the trimmings. He wlU sit back and loosen 
his belt and open a bottle of brandy, rock 
back and forth and say, "Boy, am I glad my 
old man did not miss that boat.” I suppose 
that applies to a lot of us. 

In talking to this audience, Mr* Ohalrman, 
it suggested this story. l tell you. I come 
from the coal fields and the afternoon shift 
in the coal fields comes off at 3:80 and the 
streetcars up in Wilkes-Barre start In the 
square and go out to the coal patches out 
in the valley* This fellow finishes his shift 
and comes In and he is sitting in the street¬ 
car and you know those streetcars. Tn front 
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they have seats facing forward and in the 
hack they have seats going this way, down 
the side for 15 or 20 feet, and then they go 
like that for the rest of the way. The miners 
usually go in the back. The fellows are dirty 
and that is where the miners usually sit. 

This fellow is sitting there and he had 
a tough shift and he was tired. He has got 
his feet up and he is taking a little nap. In 
comes this lady. She is dressed up like Mrs. 
Aster’s pet horse. She got her nose up in the 
air and she looks around and says to this 
fellow, “Why don’t you put your feet where 
they belong?” 

He said, “Don’t tempt me, lady; don’t 
tempt me.” 

I got better ones than that. I will see you 
tonight. Got to keep this clean; it is official. 

I just want to say this. I am not going 
to complete all of these notes. I want to 
tell you that my family has been in the 
Marines for a long long time, I guess m 
about every show we have had. My mother’s 
youngest brother had an awful name for the 
Marines, Florence McCarthy. Isn’t that 
a tough name for a marine to have? A red¬ 
headed guy named Florence. He died with 
the garrison at Peking after the Boxer show 
a long time ago. I still have, Mr Chairman, 
up in the attic, a white pith helmet they 
had with a long gold spike in it, with a white 
chin strap made out of some corrugated 
cloth down the front and the back like the 
old British marines. And the overcoat 
weighs about a ton. It goes way down to 
the ankle and way down at the ankle there 
is the marine blue. It has got three tiers 
of things on it, the capes—three tiers of 
capes and rows of buttons down the front. 
You could hardly carry it. I still have those 
two pieces of equipment of my Uncle Flor¬ 
ence—a great guy. So I have a right to be 
here. You are not doing me any favor. I’ve 
got a right. 

So may I express to you my gratitude for 
your invitation. My compliments to you for 
this convention. I do not have the honor of 
being a delegate today. Let me tell you 
this as I close. Every marine can be a Con¬ 
gressman, but every Congressman cannot be 
a marine. 


Resolution Condemning the Partition of 
Ireland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW YORK 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, meeting 
at Houston, Tex., recently adopted unan¬ 
imously a resolution condemning the 
partition of Ireland. 

The resolution, which requests the 
American Federation of Labor delegates 
to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to bring the move¬ 
ment for the ending of partition to a 
successful conclusion, reads as follows: 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor 
In their national conventions of 194:9, re¬ 
corded their opposition to the continued 
partition of Ireland; and 

Whereas history records that whenever 
and wherever foreign powers have seized 
countries and attempted to force their rule 
on peoples has led to nothing but s1a?ife and 
discord, thereby usurping the right of the 
majority of people to govern themselves; and 

Whereas the money of the American free¬ 
dom-loving men and women, collected 
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through taxes, is being disbursed in the form 
of European recovery aid to England, which, 
in turn, is subsidizing minority form of 
government in Northeast Ireland which is 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of 
the Irish people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, respectfully 
request the American Federation of Labor 
delegates to the International Confedera¬ 
tion of Free Trade Unions to bring to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion the end of the partition 
of Ireland. 


Present and Pre-World War 11 Status of 
American Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OE WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a quar¬ 
terly report of the Joint Committee for 
the American merchant marine, setting 
forth the problems of the merchanx 
marine. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The attached tables show clearly the pres¬ 
ent and pre-World War II status of the 
American merchant marine. 

The material in the tables is significant 
in several respects, as follows: 

1. The United States flag active seagoing 
merchant marine is notably larger in num¬ 
ber of vessels and in total tonnage than in 
1939. But it is woefully deficient in fast, 
modern passenger-carrying vessels quickly 
convertible to troop transports In event of 
emergency. In addition, the once sizable 
domestic merchant fleet is today less than 
one-half its pre-World War II size and im¬ 
portance, and even more deficient in the 
coastwise and intercoastal trades. 

2. Among the merchant fleets of the world, 
the nations which are recipients of Amer¬ 
ican-financed aid programs (Great Britain, 
Norway, Netherlands, France, Sweden) have 
larger tonnages of merchant fleets than they 
did in mid-1939, while Italy and Greece 
have almost recovered their pre-World War 
II tonnages. Even Russia, while not in the 
first 10 maritime nations of the world in 
mid-1939, based upon tonnage, today is in 
tenth place. In actual numbers of privately 
owned vessels, the United States possesses 
fewer today than it did in mid-1939, al¬ 
though privately owned vessel tonnage is 
substantially more today than prewar. The 
latter fact is indicative of the much larger 
individual size of merchant vessels today 
compared to 1939. 

3. In seagoing merchant vessels tonnage 
being built for the most important mari¬ 
time nations of the world, the United States 
is at the bottom of the list, surpassed even 
by its former enemies of World War n, and 
by the principal recipients of its various 
Government-financed aid programs. 

4. The percentage of American imports and 
exports carried in United States flag ves¬ 
sels continues to decline, in 4 years having 
dropped 21.4 percent. The losses by Amer¬ 
ican ships in the participation of United 
States foreign trade have been reflected in 
substantially Increased participation by for¬ 
eign merchant fleets in this trade, princi¬ 
pally by the fleets of nations receiving Amer¬ 
ican aid. 


Merchant fleets of the world, 1929-50 

iMerchant-type vessels of 1,000 s?ross tons and over only. 
In thousands of dead-weight tons] 

MID-1039 



Number 

Tonnage 

Tntnl 

12,655 

79,13S 6 

United Ivmvdom.... 

2,850 
1,230 
1,180 
1,072 
854 
007 
537 
555 
436 
484 
2, 784 

21.857.0 
10, 219 7 
7,145 4 
6, 931.2 
5,177 1 
3, 910 8 
3,424 6 
2, 998 8 
2,791.0 
2,033 1 
12,649.9 

United States (piivate). 

Japan.___. 

Norway__ 

Germany... 

Italy___ 

Netherlands__ 

France_ 

Greece... 

Sweden.... 

Others.. 



MID-1950 


Total _ .. 

10,708 

j 81, 812. 0 


United Kingdom.. 

2,586 

22, 018. 0 
13, 991.0 
7,567.0 

4, 984.0 
3, 672 0 
3, 595. 0 

5, 382.0 
2,705.0 
1,933.0 
1,824. 0 

United States (private^ i 

l', 174 

Norway_T__ 

'945 

Panama. _ .. _ . .. 

4S5 

Nethei lands_ 

493 

France____ 

511 

Italy.... 

406 

Sweden.... 

539 

Greece___^ 

227 

U. S S. R.... 

437 

Others... 

2,905 

16,141. 0 



1 As of Nov 1,1950, excludes 194 active Mantime Ad¬ 
ministration owned vessels of 1,995 dead-weight tons. 
Note.—E xcludes vessels under military ownership. 


World merchant vessel construction,^ 
mid-1950 

I Oceangoing vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. In 
thousands of dead-weight tons] 


Country of registry 


United Kingdom.. 

Norway- 

France. 

Sweden. 

Japan. 

Denmark. 

Panama_ 

Germany.-- 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

United States. 

All others.. 

Total. 


Total 

Passen¬ 
ger 
carry¬ 
ing 2 

Freighter 

Tank¬ 

er 

2,332.7 

335.0 

723 2 

1,274,5 

2,211.8 

13.2 

300.0 

1,898. 6 

808. 9 

144 4 

366.1 

308.4 

570 6 

18 6 

263 3 

288 7 

355. 5 
275 1 

3.0 

283.6 

111.9 

71 9 
160.2 

269.6 


8.5 

261.1 

226 3 


223.7 

1 2.6 

224 4 

136 6 1 

16.6 

71.3 

189.1 

46 6 

94 1 

48 4 

169.1 

68 6 

10.6 

90.0 

1,647 9 

218 6 

394.7 

934.6 

. 9,181 0 

984.6 

2,786.1 

5,410.3 


1 Includes vessels on order. 

* Over 12 passengers. 

United States flag seagoing merchant 
marine 


Ships 

1939 

Nov.l, 

! 1960 

Total active ships.-. 

11,094 

2 1,330 

nnmnstin tmrtes - -- -- 

775 

483 

Foreign trades. 

319 

847 

Total active passenger ships-. 

134 

60 

Domestic trades. 

56 

9 

Foreign trades. 

78 

41 

Total active iteightors. 

608 

841 

Domestic trades... 

416 

205 

Foreign trades... 

193 

636 

Total active tankca'S.— 

352 

439 

Domestic trades.—.. 

304 

269 

Foreign trades_-_— 

48 

170 

Inactive ships.—--— 

306 

2,064 


J Includes 43 Government-owned vessels temporarily 
on ohaiter. 

»Includes 191 Government-owned vessels temporarily 
on charter, of which 129 are time-chartered to M STS. 
Also 85 privately owred vessels are time-chartered to 
MSTS. 
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Percentage of United States foreign trade 
earned in Amencan-fiag vessels 


1<)46. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 
1950 


Percent 

..67 6 

..59 8 

..54 8 

..49 8 

.46.2 


1 January-June 1950. 


Demand for the Removal of Dean Acheson 


EXTEKSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Decemher 21 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office on the subject Demand 
for the Removal of Dean Acheson. 

There being no objection, the release 
■was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

Los Angeles, Calif., October 11, 1950.— 
United States Senator Geohge W. Malone, 
(Republican, Nevada), today renewed his 
demand for the removal of Dean Acbeson as 
Secretary of State, The demand was made 
in a major address before the national 
convention of the American legion. 

He further demanded that EGA aid be can¬ 
celled to European nations furnishing man¬ 
ufactured and processed goods to Russia— 
and that England and France cancel their 
nonaggression pacts with Russia, 

Senator Malone, a Legionaire himself who 
has served in many capacities in the Legion, 
from post adjutant to national vice com¬ 
mander, told the convention delegates In a 
hard hitting speech that the Legion should 
furnish the leadership in the determining 
of America’s foreign policy, inasmuch as vet¬ 
erans know best what war means. 

The Nevada Senator accused the admin¬ 
istration of giving Up service to his bill pro¬ 
viding for universal military training and 
then blocking it when It was before the Sen¬ 
ate committee. In support of universal mil¬ 
itary training, Senator Malone said it was 
not war, but ’’murder,” to send untrained 
boys into battle as was done in the early 
days of the Korean campaign. 

Senator Malone attacked the Democratic 
administration for its handling of foreign af¬ 
fairs, national defense, and for its home- 
front program. The Senator said that we 
are now helping to arm Russia to wage 
world war III against us, “through Marshall 
plan aid which is finding its way to iron- 
curtain countries.” 

He called attention to administration ac¬ 
tions on the home front and in foreign af¬ 
fairs which, according to the Senator, indi¬ 
cate possible treachery in high places. “On 
the home front,” Senator Malone said, “the 
Red plot has been carried on within the ad¬ 
ministration by a constant attack on Amer¬ 
ican industry. This attack has come 
through: first, Government regulations so 
designed as to eliminate venture capital, 
which made this country great; second, 
taxes so designed as to eliminate initiative; 
third, a foreign ‘free trade’ policy so designed 
as to curtail domestic production; and fourth, 
reckless spending on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment so designed as to threaten our whole 
economic structure.” 

Senator Malone said there was no such 
thing as a bipartisan foreign policy, and 
he expressed the opinion that we have no 
foreign policy, “except that which would pro¬ 


vide for our sending our taxpayers’ money 
abroad in every way possible, including fi.- 
nancing European socialist governments.” 

Senator Malone said, “The United States 
should Immediately establish a definite for¬ 
eign policy, naming the nations in Europe, 
Asia, the south seas, and Africa, if any, 
whose integrity is important to our ultimate 
safety, notifymg the world that we would 
consider the attempt of any nation to extend 
Its system of government into those areas as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 

“The Nation should immediately build a 
national defense organization spearheaded 
by an air corps and a submarine fleet which 
would bear silent evidence to the world and 
to American people that this country is 
ready and willing to defend its commit¬ 
ments ” 


Sea&aring Umeiis Call for Immediate 
Mobilization of Maritime Industry To 
Meet Any Emergency 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr, MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
menu of the seafaring unions, which 
call for immediate mobilization of the 
maritime industry to meet any emer¬ 
gency. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

seafaring Unions Call for Immediate 

Mobilization op Maritime Industry To 

Meet Any Emergency 

Our country and the free countries of the 
world today are faced with the most critical 
emergency in history. 

Communist aggression is marching almost 
unchecked through great sections of the 
world and there can be little doubt in any¬ 
one's mind today that unless our country and 
Its resources are fully mobilized for defense 
and offense as rapidly as possible, we face 
even graver dangers than those of World 
War II. 

The maritime unions, comprising as they 
do all of the men who man the merchant 
ships traveling the trade routes of the world, 
feel that the urgency of the present situation 
makes it necessary for all possible steps to 
be taken to mobilize the all-important 
marine transportation field, if we are to be 
prepared to meet the onslaught of an enemy, 
far more ruthless than the Pascist-Nazi- 
Japanese hordes of World War II. 

The beginning of World War 11 found the 
maritime industry in the worst possible state 
because of lack of planning in Government 
circles. We had few ships, and no adequate 
plans for building ships or repairing ships. 
We were lacking in manpower. Labor repre¬ 
sentation both before and during the war 
was practically nonexistent. This same mis¬ 
take should not be repeated. 

Until the latter years of the war our 
country did not have the fleet that it should 
have had for the transportation of men, 
supplies, and materials to the various war 
fronts of the world. In spite of that, how¬ 
ever, the know-how and tremendous produc¬ 
tion resources of our country, plus the un¬ 
tiring efforts of the men in the maritime 
industry, successfully carried out the world’s 


greatest transocean movement of troops, 
supplies, and material. Ninety-four percent 
of personnel, supplies, and material were 
carried abroad on merchant vessels, manned 
by civilian crews. 

In World War II merchant seamen demon¬ 
strated their courage, ability, and efficiency 
beyond question Not one vessel was delayed 
as a result of labor disputes. Pledges made 
by the maritime unions at the outbreak of 
World War II were fully kept Thousands of 
seamen gave their lives to assure the suc¬ 
cessful transportation of great masses of 
troops, supplies, and war materials to all the 
war fronts of the world 

In this emergency the seamen now -ask 
only that they be given the opportunity to 
contribute of their skill and know-how in 
the shaping of policy to guarantee the great¬ 
est all-out mobilization of the maritime in¬ 
dustry for defense of our country and the 
free world. 

Our experience in World War II should be 
taken advantage of. The maritime unions, 
representing 250,000 licensed and unlicensed 
personnel on the merchant ships and in the 
shipyards, urgently recommend to the au¬ 
thorities responsible for gearing our country 
for all-out defense that the following pro¬ 
gram be put into effect immediately, to as¬ 
sure an adequate sea transportation force 
that will guarantee the speedy, efficient 
transporting of men, supplies, and material 
to all points in the world where they may be 
needed: 

1. All shipping that is not combat ship¬ 
ping and direct auxiliary shipping for com¬ 
bat ships should be placed under the juris¬ 
diction of the Federal Maritime Board Nei¬ 
ther the Navy, the Army, nor the Air Force 
should operate any commercial vessels, either 
for transportation of troops, supplies, or 
material. The operators of the private mer¬ 
chant marine, with their vast experience, 
and maritime labor with its experience, 
should be called upon for this operation. 

If an all-out war should come upon us, 
manpower in the Armed Forces will be need¬ 
ed to the utmost. Navy operation of com¬ 
mercial vessels would be particularly waste¬ 
ful. Such operation has always taken exces¬ 
sive manpower, using as it does up to three 
times as many seamen as are used on a 
civilian-operated vessel. 

These merchant vessels under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Federal Maritime Board would be 
in a pool, to be used on the basis of the 
allocations required by the chiefs of the 
military operations and those responsible for 
the movement of strategic materials. 

2. Appropriations should be made avail¬ 
able at once to the Federal Maritime Board 
for the purpose of surveying and putting into 
ready condition our entire merchant fileet of 
2,000 vessels, now laid up, so that in the 
present emergency vessels which may be re¬ 
quired on short notica will be available and 
in condition for immediate operation. 

3. The appropriations so made available 
for the Maritime Board should also take into 
consideration the immediate reopening of 
ship-repair and shipbuilding yards through¬ 
out the country. In this connection a pro¬ 
gram should be Immediately put into effect 
lor building fast combination freighter-troop 
carrying vessels, to replace in as short a time 
as possible the slower Liberty-type vessels 
which form the majority of the present laid- 
up fleet. 

4. Immediate steps should be taken to em¬ 
power the Federal Maritime Board to Insti¬ 
tute manpower mobilization plans and train¬ 
ing facilities in order to assure an adequate 
supply of skilled manpower reserve for this 
expanded merchant-marine tonnage. 

Drafting of skilled seamen into the Armed 
Forces should cease at once. In the opening 
years of World War II, many thousands of 
skilled seamen were drafted into the Armed 
Forces without regard to the needs of the 
all-important merchant marine. Such lack 
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Of foresight should not be permitted dur¬ 
ing this emergency 

In connection with manpower training, 
drafting of seamen, and the many other 
questions in this phase of emergency mobili¬ 
zation, no planning should be done without 
the full participation of marine labor and 
management on the policy-making levels. 

The maritime unions feel that no time 
should be spared in calling together all of 
the segments of the maritime industry, both 
in management and labor, for the purpose 
of getting these plans into active shape 

Any delay in fully mobilizing the all-im¬ 
portant sea transportation could prove to be 
fatal Therefore, we urgently request im¬ 
mediate adoption of the plans outlined 
above. 

Joseph Curran, 

Chairman, CIO Maritime Committee. 


In Defense of States’ Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Decemher 21 {legislative day 
of Monday, Novemher 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office entitled “In Defense of 
States’ Rights,” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., October 10, 1950.— 
United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican of Nevada, today charged the 
Truman administration with completely 
abandoning the fundamental American 
principle of States’ rights, attempting to 
take legislative powers away from the State 
governments, and, in a statement issued 
from his Washington office, he cited “as evi¬ 
dence to back up the charges the attempt on 
the part of administration leaders to push 
through, during the closing hours of the 
recent session of Congress, legislation which 
would have had the effect of nullifying State 
laws.” 

”In this Republic of States,” the Nevada 
Senator said, “the member States have al¬ 
ways made their own laws and enforced 
them, and the Federal Government has not 
interfered, and yet, in the conference report 
on gambling device legislation, administra¬ 
tion leaders sought to stop gambling in Ne¬ 
vada through stopping the shipment of 
gambling paraphernalia across State lines in 
the absence of special legislation. It would 
be like stopping racing In Oallfornia, Florida, 
New York, or Kentucky, through a bill pro¬ 
hibiting the shipment of race horses across 
State lines. 

“The question of whether or not gambling 
should be legal was not before the Senate. 
The question at Issue was the right of a 
State legislature, representing the people of 
a sovereign state to pass legislation within 
the framework of the Constitution of the 
United States without being continually 
badgered by a Congress which has shifted 
most of its constitutional responsibilities to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
That Is the principle I defended on the Sen¬ 
ate floor for nearly 12 hours during the 
closing hours of this session of Congress. 

”The Federal Government has continued 
to encroach upon the States for the past 18 
years until, unless soon halted, the gov¬ 


ernors of the 48 States will shortly become 
merely a board of directors for a President 
drunk with power. 

“The United States Senate is the last open 
forum in the world. They have so far re¬ 
sisted the control of the executive branch 
of the Government. The House, however, is 
absolutely controlled by the majority party 
and IS no longer an open forum. Thirty sec¬ 
onds to 3 minutes is a long time to let a 
Congiessman talk and the Speaker is not 
compelled to recognize him. 

“The Executive has exerted continual pres¬ 
sure to secure cloture through a floor ma¬ 
jority vote in the Senate, but cooler heads 
recognizing that would mean complete 
domination of the United States Senate by 
the executive branch has successfully beat 
off such attacks and maintained the Senate’s 
independence through requiring two-thirds 
vote of all of the Members of the Senate— 
64 actual votes to invoke cloture—shut off 
debate in the Senate 

“The Constitution established three inde¬ 
pendent branches of Government—legisla¬ 
tive, executive, and the judicial—the public 
is well informed on what happened to the 
judicial branch. The executive branch has 
gradually been absorbed by the Communist 
tinged group through the Democratic Party, 
therefore, the independence of the legisla¬ 
tive branch must be maintained 

“The United States Senate floor is the only 
place left where a vital principle can be 
debated until the public is informed. Clo¬ 
ture should never be invoked except in a 
national emergency and I am glad to say 
that through the medium of the Senate, 
Congress is slowly recovering from the rub¬ 
ber-stamp period.” 


Restrain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decemter 15,1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter from one of my con¬ 
stituents which appeared in the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 13, 1950: 

Calls Critic Intolerant 
T o the Editor of the Herald: 

Thirty years of experience as a newspaper¬ 
man have made me certain of one thing—It 
is not what you know, not even whom you 
know, but largely what you know and do 
not write that gets you some peace of mind. 

In other words, I positively disagree with 
those who are making so much fuss about 
the now famous letter of President Truman 
to that Washington music critic. I mean 
that, In my considered opinion, the critic— 
and his editor—are to be censured or pitied 
for their lack of consideration, of foresight, 
and of ethics in a profession which I am 
proud to claim. 

Would less harm not have been done had 
Mr. Critic been “charitable” and not even 
submitted his “treasured museum piece”? 
What good to anyone has the publication of 
(to me understandable) “peave” on the part 
of our Chief Executive done? If that isn’t 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 1 miss 
my guess. 

Tolerance, I say. Is a worthy ideal—but 
those who know better, seem to me 
intolerant. 

Jack Tefper. 
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Reasons for the Immediate ConsiruciioE 
of Fast Cargo and Passenger Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Deeerriber 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a memo¬ 
randum setting forth the reasons, as 
written by myself, why the Government 
should authorize the immediate con¬ 
struction of fleet cargo ships and other 
ships. 

There being no objection, the memo¬ 
randum was ordered to foe printed m the 
Appendix of Lhe Record, as follows: 

Memorandum 

The following are reasons why the Govern¬ 
ment should authorize immediate construc¬ 
tion of fast cargo ships and passenger ships 
now under consideration in Washington: Na¬ 
tional defense is the only consideration un¬ 
derlying all of these reasons 

1. Present deficiency in certain types of 
ships 

(a) Our dry-cargo fleet consists principally 
of Liberty ships and, to a much smaller ex¬ 
tent. Victorys and so-called long-range cargo 
ships. Libertys make up far and away the 
bulk of the total of 11-knot ships which, in 
time of war, can be used only in convoys 
whose speed is somewhat less than that. The 
balance of the fleet is made up of ships whose 
sea speed by and large does not exceed 16 
knots. There is serious question from a 
military standpoint whether convoys can he 
used successfully in major war. Current 
military thinking is that safety lies in dis¬ 
persal rather than concentration. Dispersal 
means that a ship must be able to run it 
alone and to do this the only adequate de¬ 
fense is speed of about 20 knots in view of 
the current development of the submarine. 
We have no 20-knot cargo ships. The Mari¬ 
time Administration has seen the need of 
providing cargo ships of that speed and has 
already had plans for such a ship developed. 
The matter now rests squarely with Congress 
to permit funds, already appropriated to the 
Maritime Administration, to be used for this 
purpose. 

(b) Fast passenger ships: We have today 
only about one-third of the number of pas¬ 
senger ships we had prewar with less than 
half the carrying capacity. Our deficiency 
in potential troop-carrying tonnage Is too 
well known to require elaboration. Every¬ 
one seems to agree that that Is so yet, in 
6 years since the end of the war, we have 
begun only six passenger ships in this coun¬ 
try These ships are large and complicated 
and require a long time to build. We can¬ 
not wait for a major conflict to be upon us if 
we hope to overcome this serious deficiency 
that could easily Jeopardize our capacity to 
wage war abroad. 

2. Preservation of shipbuilding skills? 
There is presently so little work ahead foi 
American shipyards there is real questioi 
as to the ability of the industry to maintaii 
a nucleus of shipbuilding skills and desigi 
and engineering capacity necessary to carr 
on a wartime shipbuilding program. Th 
industry is in far worse condition today tha 
it was prior to World War H. At the pre? 
ent time there Is a heavy exodus of skilly 
shipyard Labor going into other Industry 
with every likelihood that the greater pa 
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of this labor will be forever lost to American, 
shipyards- It is as important to keep in 
peacetime a healthy shipbuilding industry 
as it IS to train in peacetime the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

3. Help from others: Much has been said 
in high places about the great reliance we 
can place on our maritime allies for ships 
and shipping in time of war. How much real 
reliance we can place on them, when the 
chips are down, is indicated by the kind of 
help we are getting today in Korea. Not on© 
Allied shipyard outside of the United States 
IS beyond easy attacking range of Eed-held 
territory. In the last war the shipyards of 
the United States had to carry almost 100 
percent of the load of both building and re¬ 
pairing. Theie IS nothing in the prospects 
of world war HI to lead one to conclude 
that there would be any difference in that 
respect. 

If the shipyards of this country are ex¬ 
pected to carry the load for all the allies, 
the Oovernment should have some interest 
in seeing that there will be, when the time 
comes, an available industry. Building the 
ships now contemplated by the Maritime 
Administration will help make this possible. 


Issues in the Connecticut Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICCTT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a remark¬ 
able letter m the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord. It was written by Dr. Paul Rosahn, 
of 92 Grand Street. New Britain, Conn. 

I say it IS a remarkable letter because 
Dr. Rosahn underscores a basic prob¬ 
lem of the democratic process when he 
points out that many members of the 
medical profession in Connecticut were 
asked to vote against a candidate on the 
basis of a single issue when by far the 
most important issue was not socialized 
medicine but which candidate was best 
qualified to work for the peace Ameri¬ 
cans seek. 

It is my belief that Dr, Rosahn has 
sound advice for the leadership of such 
special groups, applying, as it does, to 
everyone with a stake in our democratic 
Government and a stake in world peace. 
However, Dr. Rosahn’s own actions are 
a fine example that men vote as they 
please regardless of how their leaders 
seek to guide them. 

I might add here that in a letter to 
constituents I stated my unequivocal op¬ 
position to socialized medicine. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

New Britain, Conn., Novem'ber 6, 1950, 
Hon. William Benton^ 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Senator Benton: I have received this 
day your letter of October 30, together with 
enclosures including a copy of your letter 
to Dr. Feeney under date of September 6, 
This is the eve of election day, and no 
man knows what tomorrow’s results may 
bring. But 1 should like to assure you, re¬ 
gardless of the outcome, that I am person- 
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ally loyal to you and your program. I view 
with deep concern the policy of re 3 ectmg 
candidates solely on their attitude toward 
a single issue, in this instance the problem 
of supply not adequate, but the best possible 
medical care to the most people at a cost 
which they can meet. This is a serious and 
urgent problem, and many different answers 
by good minds have been given to it. But 
it is not the only problem, nor at the mo¬ 
ment is it the most immediate. Of far 
greater importance is the issue of peace, for 
without peace, no medical plan, however 
ingenious, can function. 

It IS ironic that with the world on the 
brink of disaster, members of the healing 
professions should be primarily concerned 
not with curing the world of its ills, but with 
maintaining traditional methods of practice. 

It is because of your stand on the im¬ 
portant issues of peace and democracy that 
I endorse you, Mr. Benton, and hope for 
your success tomorrow, Whether you are 
for or against so-called socialized medicine 
matters little m the face of these larger 
issues. 

Yours respectfully, 

Paul D. Bosahn. 


In Defense of Installment Buying 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office on the subject Defense of 
Installment Buyinlr. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. C., October S, 1950.— 
United States Senator George W. Malone 
(Republican, Nevada), today charged Presi¬ 
dent Truman and the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration with turning their back on the low- 
income and middle-income American fami¬ 
lies and he offered as evidence the new credit 
curb on installment buying. 

In a statement Issued by his Washington 
office, Senator Malone said: 

“Who is hurt by Mr, Truman's curb on In¬ 
stallment buying? certainly not the wealthy 
families They do not need to buy things on 
the installment plan. The installment buy¬ 
ing plan has been a great blessing to the low- 
income and middle-income families. It ac¬ 
counts to a great extent ’for the high stand¬ 
ard of living In America, because it brings 
Into the modest homes from coast to coast 
the things which make better living. 

“Had Mr. Truman and his planners had 
their way in the earlier years of American 
economy and free enterprise, America today 
would resemble those miserable European 
countries where installment buying and 
other economic advantages are unheard of, 

“The President says he must curb the buy¬ 
ing power of American families. One of the 
reasons given for boosting the already high 
Federal Income taxes, you will recall, to 
‘siphon off’ the rise In wages, was to curb 
buying power and to prevent inflation—^rais¬ 
ing wages is only another indirect source 
for increased Federal taxes. I do not think 
the American people will contlnue to stand 
for this kind of subterfuge and interference 
with their life, liberty, and pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. 
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“Mr. Truman has pretended zo be the 
friend of the American worker, but his credit 
curb on the middle-income group which he 
has invoked is as bad a stab in the back as 
the American worker could possibly receive, 
and it is absolutely unnecessary. Don’t let 
any of the socialist minded monetary and 
credit manipulators tell you the war emer¬ 
gency requires this outrageous step against 
the people. Other steps can be taken which 
would make this unnecessary. It has no 
basis whatsoever in sound national economy. 

“The simple fact is the war situation is 
being used as an excuse for this and other 
steps toward peacetime regimentation and 
national socialism. It is part of the soften¬ 
ing-up process to get us to accept true 
socialism, which objective is the same as 
communism, government ownership of prop¬ 
erty. We have observed the encroachment 
of socialism, step by step, in our lives hut I 
believe that such affronts as this, to the 
low-income and middle-income American 
families, will cause the people to awaken to 
the danger before it is too late.” 


Survival Under Atomic Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include infor¬ 
mation contained in a publication of the 
National Security Resources Board of 
importance to the American people. 

The theme of the publication is Sur¬ 
vival Dnder Atomic Attack. As the 
pamphlet states, we can live through an 
atomic attack if the people know the 
bomb’s true dangers and know the steps 
you can take to escape them. It is for 
this reason that I insert this material 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record. 

What I believe to be very important 
excerpts from the pamphlet follow: 
you Can survive 

You can live through an atom bomb raid 
and you won’t have to have a Geiger counter, 
protective clothing, or special training in 
order to do It. 

The secrets of survival are: Know the 
bomb’s true dangers; know the steps you can 
take to escape them. 

Atom-splitting is just another way of caus¬ 
ing an explosion. To begin with, you must 
realize that atom-splitting is Just another 
way of causing an explosion. While an atom 
bomb holds more death and destruction 
than man has ever before wrapped in a single 
package, its total power is definitely limited. 
Not even hydrogen bombs could blow the 
earth apart or kill us all by mysterious radia¬ 
tion. 

Your chances of surviving an atomic attack 
are better than you may have thought. Be¬ 
cause the power of all bombs is limited, your 
chances of living through an atomic attack 
are much better than you may have thought. 
In the city of Hiroshima, slightly over half 
the people who were a mile from the atomic 
explosion are still alive. At Nagasaki, almost 
70 percent of the people a mile from the 
bomb lived to tell their experiences. Today 
thousands of survivors of these two atomic 
attacks live in new housed built right where 
their old ones once stood. The war may 
have changed their way of life, but they are 
not riddled with cancer. Their children ar^ 
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normal Those who were temporarily tinahle 
to have children because of the radiation 
now are having children again. 

WHAT ARE YOUR CHAN-CES? 

Close to the explosion, your chances are 
only 1 out of 10 If a modern A-bomb 
exploded without warning in the air over 
your home town tonight, your calculated 
chances of living through the raid would run 
something like this (“modern" atomic 
bombs, as used in this booklet, refers to the 
“nominal" bomb described in the Effects of 
Atomic Weapons, published in June 1950 by 
the Atomic Energy Commission): 

Should you happen to be one of the un¬ 
lucky people right under the bomb, there is 
practically no hope of living through it. In 
fact, anywhere within one-half mile of the 
center of explosion, your chances of escaping 
are about 1 out of 10 

On the other hand, and this is the im¬ 
portant point, from one-half to 1 mile away, 
you have a 50-60 chance. 

Beyond a half mile, your chances of sur¬ 
viving increase rapidly From 1 to ly^ miles 
out, the odds that you will be killed are only 
15 in 100. 

And at points from li/4 to 2 miles away, 
deaths drop all the way down to only 2 or 3 
out of each 100 

Beyond 2 miles, the explosion will cause 
practically no deaths at all. 

Injury by radioactivity does not necessarily 
mean you are doomed to die or be crippled. 
Naturally, your chances of being injured are 
far greater than your chances of being killed. 
But even injury by radioactivity does not 
mean that you will be left a cripple, or 
doomed to die an early death. Your chances 
of making a complete recovery are much the 
same as for everyday accidents. These esti¬ 
mates hold good for modern atomic bombs 
exploded without warning 

kill THE’ MYTHS—ATOMIC WEAPONS WILL NOT 
DESTROY THE EARTH 

Atomic bombs hold more death and de¬ 
struction than man ever before has wrapped 
up in a single package, taut their over-all 
power has very definite limits. Not even 
hydrogen bombs will blow the earth apart 
or kill us all by radioactivity. 

DOUBLING BOMB POWER DOES NOT DOUBLE 

destruction 

Modern A-bombs can cause heavy damage 
2 miles away, but doubling their power 
would extend that range only to 2i^ miles. 
To stretch the damage range from 2 to 4 
miles would require a weapon more than 
eight times the rated power of present 
models. 

RADIOACTIVITY IS NOT THE BOMB'S GREATEST 
THREAT 

In most atom raids, blast and heat are 
by far the greatest dangers that people must 
face. Radioactivity alone would account for 
only a small percentage of all human deaths 
and injuries, except in underground or un¬ 
derwater explosions, 

RADIATION SICKNESS IS NOT ALWAYS FATAL 

In small amounts, radioactivity seldom is 
harmful. Even when serious radiation sick¬ 
ness follows a heavy dosage, there is still a 
good chance for recovery. 

SIX SURVIVAL SECRETS FOR ATOMIC ATTACKS 

Always put first things first and— 

1. Try to get shielded. If you have time, 
get down in a basement or subway. Should 
you unexpectedly be caught out of doors, 
seek shelter alongside a building, or jump 
in any handy ditch or gutter, 

2. Drop flat on ground or floor. To keep 
from being tossed about and to lessen the 
chances of being struck by falling and flying 
objects, flatten out at the base of a wall, 
or at the bottom of a bank. 

8, Bury your face in your arms. When 
you drop flat, hide your eyes In the crook of 


your elbow. That will protect your face from 
flash burns, prevent temporary blindness, 
and keep flying objects out of your eyes. 

Never lose your head— 

4. Don’t rush outside right after a bomb¬ 
ing. After an air burst, wait a few min¬ 
utes, then go to help fight fires. After other 
kinds of bursts wait at least 1 hour to give 
lingering radiation some chance to die down. 

5 Don’t take chances with food or water 
in open containers. To prevent radioactive 
poisoning or disease, select your food and 
water with care. When there is reason to be¬ 
lieve they may be contaminated, stick to 
canned and bottled things if possible 

6. Don’t start rumors. In the confusion 
that follows a bombing, a single rumor 
might touch off a panic that could cost your 
life. 

FIVE KEYS TO HOUSEHOLD SAFETY 

1 Strive for fireproof housekeeping. Don’t 
let trash pile up, and keep waste paper in 
covered containers. When an alert sounds, 
do all you can to eliminate sparks by shut¬ 
ting off the oil burner and covering all open 
flames. 

2. Known your own home. Know which is 
the safest part of your cellar, learn how to 
turn off your oil burner and what to do 
about utilities. 

3 Have emergency equipment and sup¬ 
plies handy. Always have a good flashlight, a 
radio, flrst-aid equipment, and a supply of 
canned goods in the house 

4. Close all windows and doors and draw 
the blinds. If you have time when an alert 
sounds, close the house up tight m order to 
keep out fire sparks and radioactive dusts 
and to lessen the chances of being cut by 
flying glass. Keep the house closed until 
all danger is past. 

5. Use the telephone only for true emer¬ 
gencies. Do not use the phone unless ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Leave the lines open for 
real emergency trafiac. 

Electric Industry Can Meet Essential War 
and Civilian Needs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include the following 
letter and statement: 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 

Allentown, Pa., August 25, 1950. 
Hon. Daniel J Flood, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A few days ago Mr. L. W. Heath, 
of this company, called on you in Washing¬ 
ton and pointed out the fact that the electric 
utility Industry in general and our company, 
in the area we serve, have adequate electric 
power capacity to carry any demands wliich 
industry will place on us in the future which 
may arise from the military program. He 
emphasized, particularly, the very large con¬ 
struction program which we have under way 
and pointed out the necessity for channeling 
materials and supplies for power plants and 
transmission lines to keep our construction 
program on schedule. 

There is no doubt about it that the crux 
of maintaining industrial output is one of 
man power and not of electrical power. We 
have prepared a study on this subject which 
ties the two problems of power supply and 
man power together. It is enclosed, and I 


do hope that you will take the opportunity 
to study it carefully as it is a complete an¬ 
swer to the question of adequacy of electric 
power supply now or for any future military 
program which may be devised. 

Sincerely, 

Chas. E. Oakes, 

President. 

Memorandum: Electric Industry Can Meet 
Essential War and Civilian Needs 

Electric power will be available to meet 
all military and civilian needs in the event 
of a full-scale war On VJ-day the total 
power producing capability of the electric 
industry amounted to 50.000,000 kilowatts. 
By the end of 1950 it will reach 72,000,000 
kilowatts. The expansion program of the 
industry now in high gear will bring the 
total capability to around 93,000,000 kilo¬ 
watts at the end of 1953—an 86 percent in¬ 
crease since VJ-day, 

The country has industrial productive ma¬ 
chinery capable of providing a substantial 
increase in war and civilian products. In¬ 
creased industrial production can be brought 
about through more hours use of existing 
industrial machines and equipment. This 
will be done by absorbing in industry all of 
the available unemployed civilian labor force 
of 3,100,000 as well as lengthening the 
workweek If still further increases in the 
military requirements are necessary, cut¬ 
backs of civilian production, as was done in 
World War II, will provide the necessary 
man-hours. 

Stepping up the industrial effort in this 
manner by more hours of use of existing 
industrial machines, will simply require more 
hours of use of existing electric power pro¬ 
ducing equipment. Estimates indicate that, 
with complete absorption of those now un¬ 
employed and an extended workweek, longer 
hour use of existing electric generating 
plants can provide all of the additional power 
needed—about 45,000,000,000 of kilowatt- 
hours on a yearly basis and around 35 per¬ 
cent above industry’s present record high 
level operation of 131,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 

The following sets forth the above facts 
in some detail: 

The latest reports (April 1950) show that 
industry is now purchasing monthly electric 
power amounting to 10,900,000,000 of kilo¬ 
watt-hours. 

At the same time the number of people 
employed m manufacturing, mining, and 
construction totals 17,500,000, while the num¬ 
ber of unemployed totals 3,100,000. 

The productive output of industry can be 
greatly increased by— 

1. The absorption of those now unemployed 
into the industrial force by going to two- 
and three-shift operation at the present 
average of 39^ hours worked per week which 
would increase industry’s monthly electric- 
power consumption to 12,800,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt-hours. 

2. An increase in the hours worked per 
week from the present average of 39^4 to 
45%, the maximum reached in World War II, 
which would further increase industry’s 
power use to 14,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Thus, with a present productive effort us¬ 
ing 10,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours monthly, 
production can be stepped-up by more hours 
use of the existing industrial plant with a 
monthly use of 14,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
in turn obtained by more hours use of exist¬ 
ing generating capacity, or an increase for 
war purposes of 3,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

A partial war effort utilizing 15 percent of 
the present industrial effort -^ould entail 
an addition of only 1,600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Therefore, not only can industry’s electric- 
power requirements for a 15-percent partial 
war effort be adequately met but a very sub' 
startial enlargement for war production caj 
be readily taken care of and at the same tim 
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the present level for civilian needs be main¬ 
tained. 

Since the present mannfactnnng capacity 
of industry can absorb the present idle labor 
force, new war production plant construction 
would probably be limited largely to plants 
needed to produce new lands of war materials 
for which ejCLsting plants are not adaptable, 
or for which no manufacturing capacity Is 
available. The additional electric capacity 
required in such cases appears to be small 
when compared to the very substantial elec¬ 
trical capacity additions planned. 

The record shows the development of a 
pattern, such as is indicated above, during 
World War n when electric power was never 
too little nor too late. At that time mdustry 
was in a more favorable position to expand 
production than now, as there was a much 
larger number of unemployed, some 8,000,- 
000, compared to the slightly more than 
3,000,000 at present. Expanded employment 
during World War n reached a peak of 20,- 
000,000 in the manufacturing, mining, and 
construction industries and reduced the pre¬ 
war total of some 8,000,000 unemployed to 
670,000. As need for increased productive 
efforts arose, the hours worked per week 
were raised. This was accompanied by a 
rise In the electric power supplied for mdus- 
trial use from around 6,000,000.000 kilowatt- 
hours monthly to 9,600,000,000—an increase 
of about 4,500,000,000. All-out war efforts 
brought about a total wax load of 6,500,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, the additional 2,000,- 
000,000 monthly coming through cut-backs 
in civilian goods . 

The presently planned capacity additions 
are sufflcent to meet growth in civilian use 
with adequate reserves and will cover any 
increase that might result from stepped-up 
military needs. 

This year the electric reserves of surplus 
generating capacity total 9,600,000 kilowatts. 
They can, if necessary, generate more than 
66,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. This 
is In adition to the 45,000,000,000 of kilowatt- 
hours mentioned above—total of 100,000,- 
000,000 above the 131,000,000,000 present in¬ 
dustrial use. 

The electric power Industry is continuing 
to move ahead, to build and construct, and 
will build as fast or faster than any other 
industry may build to increase production. 
The country can definitely depend upon the 
electric power industry for all power capacity 
needed, provided no unreasonable limitations 
are Imposed which would prevent completion 
of the construction program now well under 
way. 

In P. P. & L. Oo.’s service area sufficient 
electric power will be available fox military 
and civilian purposes. The company has at 
present more than 800,000 kilowatts avail¬ 
able to meet the needs of home, farm and 
factory. This will be Increased to 900,000 
kilowatts in 1961 and to over 1,000,000 kilo¬ 
watts by 1958. Such substantial capacity 
additions will make It possible to take care 
of customers' peak loads one-third more 
than present loads and still maintain suffi¬ 
cient protective capacity reserves. 

It seems plain that the problem of In¬ 
creasing the Nation's productive effort Is one 
df manpower—not one of electric power. 


Martkall Plan Benefits 


KXTENSION OF BKMARES 

OB' 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLIKOIS 

m THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

3M^. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
my remarks In the Appendix 


of the Record, I include herewith an edi¬ 
torial waken from the League Reporter of 
December 18, 1950: 

Marshall Plan Benefits 

When those who criticize every act of the 
administration take pot shots at the Mar¬ 
shall plan for aiding our European allies by 
calling it a “giveaway" program, or “opera¬ 
tion rat hole,” remember this: 

1. Production and trade are higher in Eu¬ 
rope than before the war. 

2. The Communists have lost a lot of 
ground there—including valuable footholds 
in trade unions. 

3. We have won one crisis after another in 
Berlin against the Reds. 

4. The Communists were run out of Greece, 
Red guerrillas once held more territory there 
there than did all other groups combined, 

5. Democracy has replaced dictatorship in 
Turkey. 

6. The people of Europe are in a better 
position to organize for new efforts to resist 
the cancer of communism. 

If the United States had not undertaken 
the great aid program formed by General 
Marshall and Secretary Acheson it is prob¬ 
able that all of Europe now would be under 
the complete domination of Russian im¬ 
perialism. 


Positive Approach to Foreign Policy: 
Summary of Senate Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

m THE SEINATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office entitled '‘Positive Ap¬ 
proach to Foreign Policy: Summary of 
Senate Address.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, In a major address to¬ 
day on the floor of the Senate, submitted a 
9-polnt program which he said was a posi¬ 
tive approach to our present serious problem. 

Senator Malone said that we have “the 
ability to win," but that we must stop pussy¬ 
footing and decide on a program of policy. 

The Nevada Senator criticized the lack of 
definite policy on the part of the adminis¬ 
tration and accused State Department officials 
of carrying the ball for Communist conspira¬ 
tors. He reviewed what he termed the errors 
which led to the war situation, and said that 
we are not going to straighten out a deplora¬ 
ble situation by trying to Ignore it. 

“Strangely enough, our taxpayers, the 
fathers and mothers of boys fighting in Ko¬ 
rea, have financed the equipment and guns 
used against their boyt; by the Communists— 
as these Communists have been supplied 
with war-making materials by countries re¬ 
ceiving our taxpayers' money through the 
EGA or so-called MarshaU plan," Senator Ma¬ 
lone said. 

Senator Malone said that paradoxically 
the outlook is more hopeful at this time of 
crisis than In the past because “the people 
are at last awakening to their peril, are be¬ 
coming aware of its causes, and are ready 
to do something about It," 

The things which Senator Malone said we 
should do, and can do-, at once are: 


(1) Clean the Commimist asrociates and 
sympathizers out of our own Government; 
(2) require France and England to cancel 
their separate nonaggression pacts with Rus¬ 
sia and their trade pacts with Russia and 
iron curtain countries; (3) stop supporting 
colonial slavery in any form, (4) oppose the 
recognition of Communist China by the 
United Nations with every means at our com¬ 
mand; (5) do one of three things about the 
war in Asia: (a) Arm and equip Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists and invite them to join 
us, supplying the foot-soldier power under 
our direction while we use our air power to 
destroy the Chinese Communists' means of 
making war, or (b) arm and equ’p the Na¬ 
tionalist army and guerrillas and let them 
do the job, over a necessarily longer period 
of time, or (c) if neither of these two alter¬ 
natives are to be followed, then abandon the 
entire Korean and Chmese areas; (6) build 
a military force, spearheaded by adequate 
submarme fleet and Air Corps, and Install 
radar equipment to protect the Western 
Hemisphere; (7) serve notice on Russia that 
any move on Europe vnll be met with aerial 
attack on their means of making war, (8) 
protect and strengthen our national econ¬ 
omy, and (9) give no more funds to foreign 
nations as gifts and limit loans within our 
means to private business in strategic areas 
on RPC conditions only. 


The Role of Central Banhing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE tJNITKD. STATES 
Monday, December 18 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HI L L . Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address on 
the subject The Role of Central Banking 
in Our Free Enterprise Society, delivered 
by Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, at the Alabama dinner of 
the American Newcomen Society, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala., December 12, 1950. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address in 
the Appendix of the Record wiU be ap¬ 
proximately $246. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

The Role or Central Banking in Oto Free 
Bntbrprisb Societt 

I am here tonight to pay off two of your 
beloved townsmen—*Ed Norton and Thad 
Holt. I still think it was a miracle that we 
were able to get Ed No^iion to serve on the 
board of governors, I doubt that It would 
have been possible without the efforts of 
Thad Holt, In return for his support of the 
cause, I had to promise to speak before the 
Birmingham Kiwanls club of which Thad is 
president. As for Ed, before he would take 
the oath of office, X had to promise him I 
would accept your invitation for tonight. 
On a strictly horse-trading basis I am con¬ 
vinced I outtraded them both. 

Ed's friends here overwhelmed him with 
a barrage of glowing press notices at the 
time of his appointment. I am happy to 
say from close association with him over 
the past 3 months that he has more than 
lived up to your and to my highest expecta¬ 
tions. 
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It is a great honor and privilege to meet 
again with my friends in Newcomen, and 
especially here in this delightfm setting. 
The gracious hospitality of your Alabama 
committee is matched by the heart-warming 
fellowship which always permeates the in¬ 
spirational atmosphere of a Newcomen meet¬ 
ing. 

It is always a treat for me to have an 
excuse to come to this part of the country. 
My admiration for the spirit and rich tra¬ 
dition of the South was nurtured by my 
early boyhood in Virginia and later on the 
Eastern Shore, It blossomed into full flower 
as I spent long periods travehng through 
all parts of the country as a sales manager 
and more recently in developing some wood- 
pulp properties in the neighboring State of 
Georgia. 

Believe me, I have an intimate and per¬ 
sonal first-hand knowledge of the progress, 
growth, and future of this highly important 
part of our great land. Were I ever to 
lapse in knowledge or accuracy of the facts, 

I can assure you that Ed Norton would never 
let me forget it. 

As a Newcomen member myself, I harbor 
a deep and devoted respect for the record« 
of this organization in adding to the com¬ 
mon appreciation of the finest in American 
and British tradition It has sought ear¬ 
nestly and diligently to set forth an objective 
and nonpartisan analysis of the basic ele¬ 
ments—both human and mechanical—^that 
have added fco the progress of mankind. Its 
efforts to knit more closely the friendly ties 
uniting Great Britain and the United States 
have found rich reward through the years. 
Today these two countries are a part of the 
bulwark in the vital defense line against 
further encroachment on the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world The preservation of 
all that we hold, dear depends largely upon 
the strength, stamina, and moral courage of 
our allies and the wisdom, foresight, and 
Initiative of our leaders. I am sure the con¬ 
ferences last week between our President and 
the British Prime Minister were conducted 
with the same good will and objectives of 
this Society. 

The tradition of the Newcomen Society is 
to study the framework of modern society 
against the lessons of the past. I will ad¬ 
here to that tradition and confine myself as 
much as possible to your long-established 
custom by showing how the lessons of his¬ 
tory apply to the subject which I would like 
to discuss with you tonight. 

In the present crisis, two great questions 
are of supreme importance to our people at 
home and to adherents of human freedom 
throughout the world. The first is, How can 
we build up our defenses to meet the threat 
of world aggression by the Communist 
forces? The second is, How can we maintain 
the value of the American dollar? You can’t 
have a defense program without a sound 
dollar. I am convinced that you can’t have 
anything that approaches a peaceful world 
without a sound dollar. Since I am not 
qualified to discuss the military problems, I 
want to confine our attention to the second 
Of these important questions which is so 
much in the center of ©very citizen’s atten¬ 
tion these days. I want to show you what 
the role of a central bank like the Federal 
Reserve Is In the preservation of a sound 
dollar 

Since the Federal Reserve System has the 
statutory responsibility of regulating the 
volume, cost, and availability of money and 
credit, it is of paramount Importance that 
all of us have a clear understanding of its 
history, purpose, and Its present objectives. 

The role of the central bank in this coun¬ 
try and in fact other countries of the world 
has often been, a jnysterlous one. The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street was never fully 
understood—what lady is?—^but for genera¬ 
tions the Bank of England has commanded 
the admiration and respeot of the English 
speaking peoples of the world. I welcome 


the opportunity to talk to a thoughtful and 
public-spirited audience hke this on this 
subject, which I feel you want to understand 
and which is so vital to the preservation of 
our kind of a free-enterprise capitalistic 
economy. 

Now, first, of all, what do central banks 
do? You are all familiar with regular house¬ 
keeping functions we perfoi;m- Supplying 
coins and currency, check clearing, trans¬ 
ferring funds from one section of the coun¬ 
try to another, serving as fiscal agents in 
the distribution of savings bonds and other 
responsibilities of this general nature. I 
have m mind, however, the more basic things 
a central bank does that bear directly upon 
the functioning, and therefore the future, 
of the private enterprise system. 

All economic societies, except the most 
primitive, have some form of money. 
Through a succession of painful and costly 
experiences society has learned that In a 
complex and highly organized system cen¬ 
tered around personal enterprise and initia¬ 
tive, money does not manage itself. 

The flow of money from hand to hand re¬ 
flects the decision of millions of producers 
and consumers. But the uninhibited opera¬ 
tion of money systems in the past created 
great problems for those who lived and did 
business under them In the days when 
coins constituted the money supply, heads 
of state were not above clipping away part of 
a com to recapture funds for the royal treas¬ 
ury. After the use of currency became 
prevalent, differences in the size and value 
of a great variety of notes circulated by 
numerous issuing agencies were a source not 
only of inconvenience but of heavy losses 
when holders were unable to redeem their 
notes. All of you are familiar with the old 
phrase—*‘not worth a contmental.” Some 
of your forefathers had to struggle with an 
almost worthless currency. 

Today our money supply consists only 
partly of coins and currency and primarily 
of checkable bank deposits which arise large¬ 
ly from advances of credit The supply of 
money, mostly bank deposits, is therefore a 
far more flexible and volatile factor in our 
present economy than in earlier periods of 
history. Under those conditions, we some¬ 
times have too little or too much money in 
relation to the needs of the economy Let’s 
be concrete and see what happens if the mix¬ 
ture gets too rich—^if we get too much money 
or credit In the business stream. As the sup¬ 
ply of money expands, people are able to buy 
more, demand increases. “That is good,” you 
say “Just what we Vv’ant.” 

But suppose, as is the case today, the 
economy is already bursting at the seams. 
Pull employment is reached. In view of the 
ever-increasing military demands production 
for civilian consumption cannot be increased 
although money incomes continue to ex¬ 
pand. So the natural consequence is for 
prices to rise as too many dollars bid for too 
few goods. Thus, the value of the dollar 
goes down. Of course, it can work the other 
way, too. If the supply of money becomes too 
small or cannot expand in relation to the 
supply of goods, prices fall as too many goods 
complete for too few dollars. The result may 
well be widespread unemployment. 

Under a system of private enterprise In 
normal peacetime conditions, vre count on 
the marketplace to determine what goods are 
produced. Ordinarily no > Government au¬ 
thority dictates the allocation and use of 
resources. Our production expands or con¬ 
tracts In particular lines of activity in re¬ 
sponse to signals given by a free market. If 
the price situation looks right we go ahead; 
if it looks unfavorable we hold back, or shift 
into other lines. 

Now we have already seen that changes in 
the supply of money and credit have a direct 
relationship to jirices. Therefore, if money 
is to have stable value and thus contribute 
to stability and the steady progress of the 
economy, the supply of money and credit 


must be kept in proper relation to the flow 
of goods. 

Central hanks then have this primary and 
challenging responsibility—to influence 
monetary and credit developments so as to 
assist m promoting economic stability. I 
use the word “assist” advisedly, because you 
realize that other governmental policies such 
as fiscal policies have an important influence 
on economic stability. Private enterprise 
must be able to operate in an economic 
climate that is as free as possible from the 
distortions of an unstable monetary system. 
Only then is there an opportunity for in¬ 
dividual businesses—large or small—to go 
forward with confidence in the spirit of 
dynamic and adventuresome enterprise. 
This competitive spirit has made our pro¬ 
ductive machine the envy of every people of 
the world and our standard of living beyond 
any measure of comparison. 

The charge upon central banks is a heavy 
one and it is well worth our taking the 
time tonight to survey some of the tradi¬ 
tions of Anglo-Saxon central bankmg that 
are now reflected m the Federal Reserve 
System. 

To understand the why and how of cen¬ 
tral banks, it is first essential to understand 
the double-edged character of the most nor¬ 
mal commercial bank activity—that of lend¬ 
ing money. It is easy to overlook the prime 
importance of the fact that at the same time 
banks increase their loans, they are actually 
creating additional money. 

No one who believes in the system of 
private enterprise would want—except under 
unusual circumstances—^to turn over to a 
public institution the crucial function of 
choosing among private business borrowers 
The commercial bank in making these choices 
is helping to determine the business and 
community leadership of tomorrow. This Is 
a little discussed but most important func¬ 
tion of commercial banking. It is a primary 
Justification for a private independent com¬ 
mercial banking system. 

On the other hand, the creation (or de¬ 
struction) of money is fraught with such 
possibilities for evil, as well as good, that 
the public interest is acutely involved. The 
development of central banking tradition 
reflects the gradual acceptance of the idea 
that regulation of the money supply must 
be attuned to, but Independent of, the pri¬ 
vate commercial banking structure. The es¬ 
tablishment of a central hank, then, leaves 
to individual commercial banks, privately 
owned and privately operated, the responsi¬ 
bility for selecting which of their customers 
shall be financed out of the total money 
available for lending by the entire banking 
system. It leaves to the central bank the 
responsibility for at least partially deter¬ 
mining what that total amount shall be. 

While I do not intend to discuss In any 
detail the techniques of central bank opera¬ 
tions, it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that a central bank functions largely 
through organized markets in the traditional 
sense. Its primary tools involve the buying 
and selling of Government securities—open 
market operations—and variations in dis¬ 
count rates. More recently there has been 
added the Instrument of changes in reserve 
requirements. These tools are purely imper¬ 
sonal means of affecting the over-all avail¬ 
ability and cost of credit. By affecting the 
supply of credit under a system of credit 
money, a central bank also influences the 
total amount of money in the economy. The 
mechanism works this way: Tighter avail¬ 
ability and higher cost of credit checks the 
expansion of the supply of money in rela¬ 
tion to the output of goods; easier avail¬ 
ability and lower cost of credit accelerates 
monetary expansion in relation to the out¬ 
put of goods. 

' In very recent times and partly because of 
special circumstances associated with war 
and national defense financing, the Federal 
Reserve System has had added to its tools 
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certain instruments known as selective 
credit controls. The Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem’s regulation W, relating to consumer In¬ 
stallment credit, and its regulation X, re¬ 
lating to mortgage credit, are examples of 
these tools. The System’s regulation of mar¬ 
gin requirements on loans to buy or carry 
listed stocks is another example. Instru¬ 
ments of this type affect credit conditions by 
setting terms for the extension of credit. 
These regulatory terms bear upon demand 
and not upon supply. Selective tools can 
be made to apply only to a narrowly defined 
credit area. They are therefore not gen¬ 
eral. Hence, the description “selective” 
tools. They are in no sense a substitute for 
the general tools of the central bank. They 
merely reinforce them. 

Historically, in country after country, it 
has been difficult to decide just how a cen¬ 
tral bank should be organized and what re¬ 
lation it should have to Government and to 
private enterprise. The combination of pub¬ 
lic responsibilities and private functions 
complicates the problem. XTntil relatively 
recently central banks have commonly op¬ 
erated under special charters from their 
governments as privately owned institu¬ 
tions. I understand that George Washing¬ 
ton, for one, owned shares of the Bank of 
England during the Revolutionary War, and 
when the war was over collected his accu¬ 
mulated dividends. Today the shares of the 
Bank of England are all owned by the gov¬ 
ernment. While private ownership has had 
the advantage of insuring relative freedom 
from political influences, it has been diffi¬ 
cult to avoid the charge that national mone¬ 
tary and credit policy was being determined 
primarily for the benefit of the private banks 
rather than in the public Interest. 

Many governments have made their central 
banks wholly public owned, either by ini¬ 
tially setting them up in this way, or by 
buying up privately held shares. In this 
way the emphasis is more directly on the 
public character of their responsibilities. 
Even in such instances, however, the cen¬ 
tral banks have usually continued to func¬ 
tion as semiindependent organizations. 

The great size and diversity of the United 
States and of Its economy has led to the es¬ 
tablishment of 12 separate Federal Reserve 
banks, which are partly autonomous but are 
placed under the general supervision of the 
Board of Governors, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent for long terms of 14 years each, and 
responsible to Congress. The Federal Re- 
servr banks carry on the operations ordina¬ 
rily performed by central banks while gen¬ 
eral policy decisions, which In most coun¬ 
tries are also made by central banks, are 
vested largely with the Board of Governors 
and with the Federal Open Market Commit¬ 
tee. This latter group is established by stat¬ 
ute and provides for the rotating represen¬ 
tation of five Federal Reserve banks by their 
presidents. The Federal Reserve System re¬ 
ceives its authority from the Congress and 
is responsible to it. 

Whatever its form of organization, a cen¬ 
tral bank obviously must be a public insti¬ 
tution. Its power must be used In the pub¬ 
lic Interest, and only in the public interest. 
It must steer a true course between the pri¬ 
vate financial community on the one hand 
and the Government on the other. 

In the early days some of the supporters 
of the Federal Reserve System referred to It 
as the Supreme Court of Finance. This 
comparison was not strictly accurate, but it 
did convey the idea of the founders that 
the Federal Reserve should be independ¬ 
ent of both political and private financial 
Interests. 

From the very outset attempts to organize 
a central bank in the United States faced 
one great hurdle—a healthy distrust of any 
centrfidteation of power. Failure to renew 
the charters of the First and Second Banks 


of the United States can largely be explained 
on this ground: As federally chartered but 
privately managed banks, they were suspect 
because the management was entirely in pri¬ 
vate hands. Further, there was a general 
feeling that neither bank represented ade¬ 
quately the frontier interests. 

In his famous Report on a National Bank, 
Alexander Hamilton, who fathered the First 
Bank of the United States, said: “To attach 
full confidence to an institution of this na¬ 
ture, It appears to be an essential ingredient 
in its structure that it shall be under a pri¬ 
vate, not a public, direction—^under guidance 
of individual interest, not of public policy.’* 
History has shown the weakness of this 
thesis. The First and Second Banks of the 
United States were both organized on the 
basis of dominant private ownership and 
control. 

Andrew Jackson’s successful fight to pre¬ 
vent a renewal of the charter of the Second 
Bank of the United States was largely based 
on opposition to private control. The result 
of this controversy was to deprive the coun¬ 
try of the advantages of a central banking 
system for nearly 80 years. In the mean¬ 
time, however, the basic problems of regu¬ 
lating money and credit remained unsolved. 
The next step—some 25 years after the lapse 
of the second charter—was to establish the 
National Banking System. From the stand¬ 
point of our discussion, the significant thing 
about the National Bank Act was that it pro¬ 
vided for the regulation of the issuance of 
bank notes by requiring the deposit of sub¬ 
stantial security. 

This again failed to solve the problem of 
adequate monetary control for two princi¬ 
pal reasons. First, because checks on de¬ 
posit became a more important type of cur¬ 
rency. While sharp restrictions were put on. 
the issuance of bank notes, the power of the 
banks to expand check currency was left 
uncontrolled. Second, repeated experience 
with money panics subsequently showed 
that there was such a thing as too little cur¬ 
rency, as well as too much, and that there 
had to be means of expanding the money 
supply in response to the needs of a rapidly 
growing country. A succession of money 
panics near the turn of the century focused 
public attention on money and credit prob¬ 
lems The panic of 1893 provided the initial 
stimulus and the panic of 1907 furnished the 
final push necessary for the appointment of 
a National Monetary Commission. This body 
made the most thorough study of monetary 
and banking systems throughout the world 
that has ever been made. It submitted rec¬ 
ommendations for remedying the defects 
which were revealed in our system. 

The passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913 created a system which was unique in 
the history of central banking. First of all, 
that act clearly established central banking 
as a most vital and essential public function 
in this country. Further, in keeping with 
the traditional status of such banks, it pro¬ 
vided that the Federal Reserve should have 
an independent status in the Government 
structure reporting directly to the Congress. 
This is In accord with the philosophies of 
checks and balances Inherent in our Consti¬ 
tution. Finally, conscious of the danger of 
rigidity and remoteness in a highly cen¬ 
tralized authority, the framers of the act 
provided for an efficient and effective com¬ 
bination of public^ and private management. 
The Federal Reserve System today consists 
of a Board of Governors which operates 
through a decentralized network of regional 
banks and branches in Intimate contact with 
every commercial area in the country. 

I repeat what I have said many times that 
I am thoroughly convinced that the authors 
of the Federal Reserve Act gave us a monu¬ 
mental piece of legislation—a system tAilor- 
made for the economic expansion of our 
country. The System might be compared to 
a great pyramid with its base In the grass 


roots of our economy, and its apex in the 
Board of Governors. The breadth and 
strength of the pyramid are in its base, with 
the member banks and the Reserve banks as 
elevations in the slope toward the top. 

I am more convinced than ever of the truth 
of that statement. For more than 10 years 
I served on the board of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, and for almost 3 years 
more I have served with the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors in Washington. It has been a great 
experience to observe the intiicate workings 
of our credit and monetary machine and to 
view its relationship to the national economy. 

I have seen the System adapt itself flexibly 
to changing economic conditions. I have 
benefitted by the decentralized organization 
with its 12 banks, 24 branches, and more than 
250 directors who constitute a representative 
cross-section of the finest our free enterprise 
system can offer. 

Most of you are familiar too with the highly 
valuable research services of the Federal Re¬ 
serve, not only the regular services but spe¬ 
cial studies of regional developments such 
as those prepared by the staff of the Atlanta 
^ank with the help of the branch offices. I 
^ave, as I hope you do, a wholesome respect 
for the highly professional work of the 
research organizations of the banks and our 
Washington staff. The end product of their 
efforts has established a new level of pro¬ 
fessional competence in this field. These 
men have an uncanny understanding of 
current problems and they have supplied 
constructive suggestions for future courses 
of action. In fact, this exceptionally high 
level of professional competence extends 
throughout the System’s official and staff 
personnel. 

It would be impossible for me here to give 
proper credit to all those who have had a 
prominent part in the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System, But I would be 
greatly remiss if I did not note that the 
lion’s share of the credit must go to two 
Southerners—^Woodrow Wilson and Carter 
Glass. They understood clearly two funda¬ 
mental propositions: 

First, that unless some way was found to 
regulate effectively the supply of money and 
credit we were running the risk of destroying 
the very foundations of the free enterprise 
system which, in so many of its aspects, em¬ 
bodies a Jeffersonian insistence on the rights 
of individuals against the encroachments of 
an all powerful state. 

Second, that a Jeffersonian distrust of the 
centralization of financial power can be met 
by the recognition of central banking as a 
public function subject to public control. 

To say that central banking must be re¬ 
garded as a public function subject to public 
control is another way of saying that a cen¬ 
tral bank cannot regard itself as immune to 
the will of the people. This raises a funda¬ 
mental question which has plagued central 
bank authorities from the very beginning. 
In a democracy such as ours we generally 
think of the will of the people as being re¬ 
flected through duly elected Members of the 
Congress and through the executive branch 
of government. What then should be the 
relation of a central bank to other public 
authorities in a democracy determined to pre¬ 
serve the private enterprise system? How 
are we to reconcile the necessity for public 
control and yet avoid the danger of domina¬ 
tion? 

This general question, In its broadest 
terms, was exactly the question that the 
liberty-loving founders of our Nation put to 
themselves when they established our system 
of government. For example, the architects 
of that system recognized the public charac¬ 
ter of the administration of justice. That 
did not prevent them, howbver, from setting 
up a system of courts organized independ¬ 
ently of the executive and the Department 
of Justice, 
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The Federal Reserve System itself is an 
example of this conception of public control 
in relation to other branches of government. 
The Federal Reserve System was created by 
Congress There is not the slightest doubt 
that it could likewise be destroyed by Con¬ 
gress, or that It would be destroyed or radi¬ 
cally altered if it pursued policies against 
the public interest, as interpreted by the 
people’s elected representatives. But the 
point I wish particularly to emphasize is that 
the Congiess deliberately sought to insulate 
the Federal Reserve from predatory and po¬ 
litical pressures. It did so because it recog¬ 
nized that there may well be divergent views 
as to what is, and what is not, in the public 
interest. It did so, I believe, because of the 
importance it attached to the responsibility 
of maintaining economic stability. 

Not only is the Federal Reserve System 
unique in its combination of a public and 
private form of organization, but it has a 
unique relationship with the other agencies 
of Government. Every agency of Govern¬ 
ment has statutory responsibilities to carry 
out. Many of their operations inevitably 
affect the supply of money and credit. 
Among the agencies that have credit pro¬ 
grams and policies affecting this picture are 
the RFC, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the various international agencies. 

It is only natural that the Federal Reserve 
with its responsibilities in this field should 
affect, and be affected by, the actions of these 
other agencies. That is why it is so import¬ 
ant that we strive to attain a higher degree of 
integration and coordination of all govern¬ 
mental policies which ultimately affect the 
monetary and credit situation 

The relation of monetary and credit poli¬ 
cies, and fiscal and debt management poli¬ 
cies is most important of all These inter¬ 
relationships have become increasingly im¬ 
portant and binding as a result of the 
tremendous wartime expansion of the public 
debt to a dominant position m the over-all 
financial structure. 

Fiscal policies are in the final analysis de¬ 
termined by Congress in authorizing appro¬ 
priations and legislating taxes. Of course 
the President and the various executive agen¬ 
cies of the Government have a major influ¬ 
ence upon these policies in their recom¬ 
mendations for legislation and in carrying 
out the measures voted by the Congress. 
The Treasury has a primary responsibility 
for recommendations as to tax policy, as well 
as for the collection of taxes. It has im¬ 
portant discretionary authority with ref¬ 
erence to the management of the public 
debt. This Includes decisions as to the 
timing and nature of borrowing and of debt 
retirement. The Treasury also possesses 
certain monetary powers and it has import¬ 
ant responsibility with reference to the in¬ 
ternational financial operations of the 
Government. These various Treasury opera¬ 
tions have a direct bearing on and are 
affected by oonditiorjs in the money market, 
with which the Federal Reserve is concerned. 

The functions of the Federal Reserve are 
primarily monetary. As I have said, the 
system has primary responsibility for influ¬ 
encing the supply, availability, and cost of 
bank reserves, which provide the basis for 
the bulk of the country’s supply of money 
and credit. Federal Reserve authorities, by 
exercising afl influence on the cost of avail¬ 
ability of reserves, can affect not only the 
level of interest rates, but also the ability 
and willingness of banks to lend and Invest. 
These policies necessarily impinge upon 
public-debt operations. Moreover, the mag¬ 
nitude of public-debt offerings (or retire¬ 
ments), the rates of interest paid by the 
Treasury, and the maturities and other fea¬ 
tures of the various issues are reflected in 
the demands for credit and can thereby in¬ 
fluence the supph^ of money and the de¬ 
mands upon the Federal Reserve. 


The rates of interest which the Treas¬ 
ury finds it necessary to offer on new issues 
of securities are to a substantial degree af¬ 
fected by the Federal Reserve’s mfluence on 
the money market. Obviously, if the Treas¬ 
ury and the Federal Reserve were preoccu¬ 
pied solely with the question of rates, they 
would sacrifice all other considerations to 
this end. Both, of course, must take ac¬ 
count of the many broad aspects of their re¬ 
spective policies and the effects upon the 
entire economic structure. Because meas¬ 
ures adopted by either agency must be taken 
into consideration by the other in deter¬ 
mining its policies, it is most essential that 
they unify their efforts and direct their re¬ 
spective policies toward common broad ob¬ 
jectives of national policy. 

It is most fortunate that public discussion 
of fiscal, monetary, debt management, and 
other policies has been on so high a plane. 
A short time ago I addressed the Commit¬ 
tee for Economic Development and was deep¬ 
ly impressed with their recent public state¬ 
ments which grappled in a most constructive 
way with the problems inherent in adminis¬ 
tering and coordinating monetary and debt 
management policies The search for the 
right answers that will best serve public in¬ 
terest demands the highest statesmanship on 
the part of the leaders of finance, industry, 
labor, education, and government. It is 
greatly to the credit of the President, Gov¬ 
ernment officials, and Members of Congress 
concerned with these problems that they 
have approached them in a broad, nonpar¬ 
tisan and unprejudiced spirit There has 
been a most earnest and sincere desire on 
the part of everyone to find the right solu¬ 
tions that will contribute to the common ob¬ 
jective of orderly economic progress. 

Today we are engaged in a great defense 
effort, the purpose of which is to assure the 
continuance of our way of life. We all agree 
that it IS in the public interest to regard 
the requirements of defense as having prior¬ 
ity over all other activities. I am sure we 
are agreed that the way of life which we 
wish to defend is one in which the private 
enterprise system will continue to play a 
central role. 

I wish to state here and now that in this 
critical period the Federal Reserve System 
will use all of its resources and powers in 
conjunction with the Treasury to assure the 
successful financing of the defense program. 
Furthermore, we will continue to wage a 
relentless fight on inflation. Nothing could 
be more damaging to our morale or to our 
ability to back up the military than inflation. 
Inflation diminishes incentives. It misdi¬ 
rects tremendous amounts of effort into non¬ 
productive areas. It destroys the savings 
impulse of our people that has been so vital 
a factor in making our Nation great. 

While I have outlined how the Federal 
Reserve, the Treasury, and the other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies will work to combat in¬ 
flation, it is, of course, everyone’s job. The 
fact is that unless every one of us, as indi¬ 
viduals, recognizes and combats this prob¬ 
lem the efforts of our Government will fail. 
Inflation is a matter that vitally concerns 
each of us and it can only be avoided if 
each of us is willing to exercise the restraints 
and make the sacrifices required. 

I have tried, tonight to stress the devel¬ 
opment of the idea of central banking as a 
means of strengthemng the financial sta¬ 
bility of a modern national economy. In 
this country, the Federal Reserve System, a 
unique ‘’decentralized’* central bank, was 
developed to meet our particular type of 
highly competitive expanding capitalism. 
Its purpose is to exert influence through the 
banking system and the money market, to 
provide for an expanding economy and at 
the same time to help preserve the value of 
the American dollar* 

On a number of occasions I have called 
the Federal Reserve System a great and 


vital bulwark of the enterprise system 
which has so enriched this country and 
made it strong. Our strength at home and 
abroad rests fundamentally upon the pres¬ 
ervation of this system and the integrity of 
the dollar which symbolizes our strength— 
and, indeed, our hopes—^for the future. 


The Real Purpose Behind Attlee's Visit 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office entitled “The Real Pur¬ 
pose Behind Attlee's Visit.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican of Nevada, charged today that 
the British Prime Minister’s visit to this 
country to talk to President Truman was 
“the next step in the plan of England and 
France to sell out the American Army in 
Korea.” 

“The visit is not prompted by any mag¬ 
nanimous spirit of helpfulness or by any 
feeling of appreciation for what we have 
done for them,” the Nevada Senator said, 
continuing: “England and France, the latter 
also represented by Prime Minister Attlee, 
have not helped us, other than token help, 
and have no intention of helping us. The 
visit is for the purpose of keeping intact 
the colonial possessions of those two coun¬ 
tries through the recognition of communistic 
China. 

“This visit comes with ill grace from a rep¬ 
resentative of two countries which have been 
living off the bounty of American taxpayers 
and yet have done nothing to help us ap*- 
preciably in our war in Asia. Despite our 
freehanded pouring of billions of Marshall 
plan dollars into those countries, is there 
anyone who thinks that either England or 
Prance will help us now? They are calling 
on us now, through Mr. Attlee, only to pro¬ 
tect their investments in Britain’s Hong 
Kong and Singapore, and France’s Indochina. 

“Because the war in Asia may jeopardize 
Europeans and their colonial possessions in 
Asia and Africa, Attlee and those he repre¬ 
sents want the war to end at any cost—any 
cost to us, that is. Attlee will suggest that 
we end the war. How? By surrendering, 
after getting a concession or two —by with¬ 
drawing from Korea; by leaving Formosa 
defenseless; by turning our backs on Chinese 
Nationalists, our only friends in Asia; and 
by agreeing to the recognition of the Com¬ 
munist regime in China. Attlee is here to 
perfect the plans for the ultimate recogni¬ 
tion of the Chinese Communists. Thus, the 
end of the war—temporarily—^untll Russia 
Is in better shape to fight us! I 

“The leaders in England and France figuri 
that through Attlee and Acheson they wii 
win their point—and they probably will, fh 
there is no evidence that the administratioi 
has become any more InteHigeht than i 
showed itself to be at Potsdam or a yea 
earlier at Yalta, when every conceivable con 
cession was made to the Reds. 

“I prophesy now that we will do exact? 
what England and France tell us to do, 
we still have ofiBcials without the backboi 
to stand up to European leaders. After m 
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have surrendered, France and England will 
continue to bleed us financially through our 
gullible officials, until the bottom of the bar¬ 
rel IS reached—and there is a bottom, of 
course. After the bottom is reached, further 
aggression on the part of the Reds will throw 
us into a ma 3 or war—and we then will have 
no friends anywhere, for no longer will we 
be able to buy friendship in Europe and even, 
if France and England were so inclined, 
they would not fight for fear of endangering 
their precious hold over their colonies. 

“To those who say that .the Nevada Sen¬ 
ator is rocking the international boat, I say 
that It is time someone spoke out against all 
those, regardless of who they are, who would 
sell out the American people.” 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvama, to the Grand Central Railroad 
Branch, YMCA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE TJNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
■unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on November 20, 1950, 
at the diamond-jubilee dinner of the 
Grand Central Railroad Branch, YMCA. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows; 

It is a great honor to be invited to speak 
at this notable diamond-jubilee celebration. 

We meet to commemorate three-quarters 
of a century of steady growth, expanding 
usefulness, and increasing service by the 
Railroad YMCA. 

That is a proud record of achievement. It 
is deserving of the highest praise and warm¬ 
est congratulations in which I am glad to 
join wholeheartedly. 

I am happy to be here tonight because 
your association has reached a significant 
milestone on the path of progress toward a 
higher level of spiritual and cultural attain¬ 
ment. 

The YMCA is one of the great institutions 
of our country. It is the embodiment of 
brotherhood in action. 

Its wise and effective leadership In the 
development of Christian character has made 
a tremendous contribution to the welfare of 
our Nation. 

The YMCA teaches clean, upright living, 
tolerance, and good will. It teaches faith 
in our country and faith in God. It is a 
powerful influence in building good citizen¬ 
ship and loyalty to the principles of Ameri¬ 
canism. 

How fortunate we are that the candle of 
faith—lighted by George Williams and his 
small group of fellow workers 106 years ago— 
has grown into a great white beacon for the 
guidance of the mind, the body, and the 
spirit. 

In many parts of the world Its bright light 
has dispelled darkness and has inspired new 
hope. It has opened great areas of oppor¬ 
tunity and new .fields of Christian service. 

We are fortunate also that other faiths 
have followed the example of the YMCA and 
have established their own organizations 
that strengthen devotion to religion and ad¬ 
vices the welfare of thei^ people. 


It is most appropriate on occasions such as 
this to consider what it means to be an 
American. It is a proper time to give earnest 
thought to the duties and obligations of citi¬ 
zenship. 

It is likewise a time to measure our short¬ 
comings and to inquire whether we have 
been faithful to the trust handed down to 
us through generations of toil, tears, sacri¬ 
fice, and the shedding of blood. 

We must remember that the sturdy, self- 
reliant, God-fearing pioneers of the New 
World prized political and religious liberty 
above life itself. 

They did not come here because America 
would give them security. The wilderness 
offered only opportunity. 

They had the moral strength and the 
courage to face hardship and peril because 
here they could build a future of liberty, 
free from religious persecution, and free 
from the tyranny of government. 

I have been greatly impressed by the state¬ 
ment of a South American visitor who was 
asked to explain why the material prosper¬ 
ity of the United States had so far out¬ 
stripped that of South America. 

This was his reply: 

“The people who settled North America 
came here seeking God. Those who came to 
South America were in search of gold ” 

The United States will live and prosper so 
long as we continue the search for God in 
our daily lives. 

Our Republic was founded upon a phi¬ 
losophy of human dignity and freedom un¬ 
der God, Its ideals are based on the eter¬ 
nal truths of the Holy Bible. 

Far more than any other country, we have 
been a religious and God-loving Nation. The 
spirit of religion has guided our statesmen, 
soldiers, Government officials, educators, and 
our people. 

The founding fathers placed firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence in 
their struggle for independence. 

They planned a government on the propo¬ 
sition that “all men * * ♦ are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” Among those rights they listed 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is important to note that they placed 
emphasis on the pursuit of happiness. They 
realized that happiness can be attained only 
by individual effort. No government can 
guarantee happiness. 

The whole plan of our Government was to 
protect freedom of the individual and to 
provide equal opportunity. 

Under that system we have achieved 
greatness as a nation unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

We have built a vast empire of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and transportation. 

We have developed the great natural re¬ 
sources of our country for the benefit of 
'mankind. 

We have splendid schools, hospitals, col¬ 
leges, centers of art and music, and magnif¬ 
icent churches of every denomination. 

We enjoy the highest living standards in 
the world. 

Yet with all these blessings, we have 
tragic faults which should be given earnest 
and prayerful thought. 

Evil influences have grown up amongst us 
that are undermining the moral structure 
of the United States. 

Too many of our people have forgotten 
that the true greatness of America is not our 
material wealth but the spiritual strength 
and character of our people. 

In all walks of life there are men whose 
lives are ruled by selfishness and greed. 

There is law evasion, racketeering, chisel¬ 
ing and other corrupt products of an unholy 
desire for an easy way of life. 

Organized crime syndicates operate across 
«tate lines and are taking from the people 
an estimated $16,000,000,000 a year. 


Sinister alliances between the criminal 
element of the underworld and some law 
enforcement officers, and other public offi¬ 
cials, endanger the lives and safety of our 
citizens. 

Political power wielded by racketeers and 
gamblers has forced invisible government 
upon some cities and towns by influencing 
the election of corrupt officials. 

Millions and millions of dollars—taken 
largely from families who can least afford to 
lose it—are being used by racketeers and 
gamblers to purchase political control of 
many American communities 

Corrupt officials in these towns and cities, 
bfught by tainted millions, are willing to 
submit to the dictates of criminal elements 
and to lay aside their sacred oaths to serve 
in the public interest. 

And the most tragic situation confront¬ 
ing us is that so many of our people accept 
these dishonest practices as necessary evils— 
a form of wickedness that we cannot escape. 

What IS responsible for this attitude? 

1 think the answer lies in a lack of ap¬ 
preciation of our civic duties and failure to 
recognize the responsibilities of citizenship. 

There are so many who give such little 
consideration to their government, their 
church or their duty to their fellow men. 

One of the shocking developments in Amer¬ 
ican civic life IS the fact that many of our 
citizens, who are thoroughly honest in their 
private lives, are so indifferent to matters 
affecting the public welfare. 

They forget that bad public officials are 
elected by “good” citizens who ignore or 
neglect the basic obligation of citizenship 
and do not even take the trouble to vote on 
election day. 

Two hundred years ago Edmund Burke, 
the great English statesman, declared: 

“All that IS necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.” 

Yes—today as in the time of Edmund 
Burke—evil will triumph when good men do 
nothing. 

That IS why I say that every good citizen, 
every churchgoer, every YMCA member, 
should take an intelligent, patriotic, and 
militant part in government. 

That means taking part in politics, be¬ 
cause clean, honest politics is the founda¬ 
tion of good government. It means work¬ 
ing for the election of men of integrity and 
high character—dedicated to public service 
rather than personal power or private gain. 

It means taking an active interest in com¬ 
munity affairs, in State, national and world 
problems. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
higher standard of morality, to inspire 
deeper respect for the law and to assure con¬ 
fidence in the integrity of our officials and 
our courts. 

An informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight transform corruption into sound 
government by turning grafting officials out 
of office. 

Corrupt practices which take bread from 
the mouths of innocent families to enrich 
criminals and corrupt officials are cancers on 
the body politic and should be removed by 
criminal prosecutions and ballot box surgery 
before the disease spreads further. 

The weakening of the moral fiber of our 
people has been responsible In a large meas¬ 
ure for the spread of Communist philosophies 
in our midst. * 

That poisonous doctrine has made Its In¬ 
fluence felt only among those who have 
turned away from the teachings of the Bible. 

Civic responsibility is always weakened 
where religious teaching is neglected. 

What are we Americans to do in order to 
stop the advance of this destructive and 
Godless philosophy? 

If we are to save America and to preserve 
our sacred freedoms we must crusade for a 
return to the fundamental principles of re¬ 
ligion and freedom of the individual. 
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To hold the line against communism at 
home we must have a strong, courageous, 
self-reliant, God-fearing people. 

We must have a stiong, militant church 
and a strong, solvent government. We must 
have a total mobilization of all our moral 
forces in a great crusade for righteousness 
and patriotic Americanisms 

We must revitalize the teaching of Ameri¬ 
can history in our schools and colleges We 
must teach the greatness of the American 
form of government and the glory of the 
American way of life. 

We have been forced by Communist aggres¬ 
sion in Korea into a period when all of us 
must be prepared for willing sacrifice to 
build our Nation’s defensive strength. 

Freedom in the world is facing its supreme 
test. We must approach the grim tasS 
ahead with full realization that we are fight¬ 
ing a war for survival. 

It should be perfectly clear to every one 
that communism alms to conquer and en¬ 
slave the world, including the United States. 

It should be perfectly clear that we face a 
well organized and strongly equipped force 
which hopes to overrun and destroy every 
nation where human rights are recognized. 

The future of freedom in the world hangs 
in the balance and the outcome will be de¬ 
cided by the measure of American military 
and spiritual strength. 

In the situation confronting us selfishness 
is sabotage. This is no time to think about 
increased profits. It is no time to demand 
wage increases. It is no time lor business as 
usual or pleasure as usual. 

Nothing less than total victory will preserve 
the religious ideals of our Republic from de¬ 
struction by the Godless forces of tyranny 
and dictatorship. 

What is the right course to take as we 
face this grave threat to our freedom? 

I have outlined some steps which, in my 
Judgment, should be part of an American 
program; 

1. We should support universal military 
training This will prepare our young men 
to meet the enemy on the field of battle It 
is fair because it places equal military obliga¬ 
tion upon every citizen. If we are to pre¬ 
serve our Republic its wars must be fought 
by the people. 

2. We must have total mobilization of all 
our resources—^labor, industry, agriculture 
and finance, and all our moral and spir¬ 
itual strength. 

3. We must fight Inflation and keep our 
currency sound by restricting credit and by 
placing controls on prices and on salaries 
and wages at the same time. 

4. All critical materials in short supply, 
needed for war production, should be placed 
on a rigid system of priorities and sOloca- 
tlons. 

6. All Government spending, not directly 
connected with the national defense should 
be cut to the bone. 

6. As far as possible the cost of war should 
be paid out of current revenues. Otherwise 
we may lose freedom of the individual even 
though we win the war. 

7. We must stamp out law evasion, rack¬ 
eteering, black markets, unfair profiteering 
and drive out of public office all officials, 
regardless of their party, who conspire with 
the underworld for votes and political power. 

8. We must constantly teach the meaning 
of the Anoerlcan way of life. The blessings 
of Individual freedom should be compared 
with the terror and tyranny under which 
millions of people are enslaved behind th^ 
iron curtain of Godless communism. 

9. AU those disloyal to our form of gov¬ 
ernment aiad who prefer communism to 
Americanism should be deported If they are 
not citizens of the United States. If nat¬ 
uralized, their citizenship should be re¬ 
voked. Native-born Ctommunlsts should be 
placed where they cannot sabotage otir mill- 
Wy effort, our war production,, or our schools 
and churches. 


10. Last and most important, we must 
have a great spiritual revival based on the 
eternal truths of the Holy Bible. We must 
recognize that God stands at the portal of 
destiny. 

Communism denies God. It worships the 
state. 

God-fearing, law-abidmg Americans pray 
for divine help and guidance. 

We believe in the fatherhood of God. In 
that faith lies our hope for lasting peace in 
the world. 

With faith m God’s goodness and with 
firm resolve to serve our country, each of us, 
in his own humble way, can contribute to 
victory. 


Destruction of the Nation’s Economic 
Structure 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my ofiace entitled “Destruction of 
the Nation’s Economic Structure.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Washington, D. C., November 29, 1950.— 
United States Senator Oeobgb W. Malone, 
Republican of Nevada, said today that, with 
the world situation as it Is, Congress is fac¬ 
ing the grave and immediate responsibility 
of preventmg the actual collapse of the 
American economic system. 

“We are nearer the brink of economic de¬ 
struction than most people realize,” the Ne¬ 
vada Senator said, “as a result of socialistic 
legislation, gigantic give-away programs, defi¬ 
cit spending, free trade, and an international 
policy designed for the international dis¬ 
tribution of our wealth, all apparently mas¬ 
ter minded by friends of communism within 
the Government.” 

Senator Malone continued: “Is it not pos¬ 
sible that the cost is more than our economy 
can stand—^the cost of carrying on our do¬ 
mestic governmental functions, including 
the several highly expensive soclaUstic pro¬ 
grams, plus the war in Asia, plus mobilizing 
and arming the western nations, plus fur¬ 
ther financial gifts to so-called Marshall 
plan countries? There Is the grave danger 
that we may spend ourselves into destruc¬ 
tion (which Is an avowed objective of Soviet 
Russia). ‘ 

“In international dealings, there is the 
political and military sphere and there is 
the economic sphere. After World War H 
we threw away all political and military 
advantage by hurriedly moving out and giv¬ 
ing Russia the strategic areas needed for 
our defense, virtually inviting the Soviets 
to move In and take over. Any mUltaxy 
bases subsequently established In .foreign 
countries which have become self-sufficient 
are an asset only so long as the people of 
those countries are on our side. The people 
of the cotmtries which have received our 
money do not have much respect for those 
who must buy good will. It is a form of 
blackmail payoff, not conducive to a feeling 
of trust and security on either side. We may 
conceivably spend ourselves into destruction 
only to find that countries we believed would 
be fighting with us In any shooting war had 
been made impotent through a capture of 


the people of those countries in the realm 
of ideas long before the shooting begins. 

“The Congress should use as a yardstick 
on every piece of proposed legislation this 
question. Will it serve to reinforce our eco¬ 
nomic strength’ 

“We cannot strengthen our national econ¬ 
omy if we permit the continuation of admin¬ 
istration attacks on American industry. 
These attacks have come through Govern¬ 
ment regulations and taxes so designed as 
to eliminate initiative and venture capital 
and a foreign free-trade policy so designed 
as to curtail domestic production Some of 
the administration officials are now talking 
about impending shortages. Such short¬ 
ages can be charged to the attacks on Amer¬ 
ican industry. 

“We cannot strengthen our national econ¬ 
omy by spending beyond our means. There 
is talk now of a $50,000,000,000 military 
budget, and some place the probable total 
budget as high as $96,000,000,000 annually. 
Taxes alone could not provide such a huge 
sum. (Pay-as-you-go talk by those not sug¬ 
gesting deep cuts is nonsense.) Further¬ 
more, such a program cannot be financed 
through deflcdt-flnancing operations without 
causing a deadly form of currency inflation 
which on such a scale would destroy our 
money and with it our economy. Controls 
are not the answer; they merely delay the 
day of reckoning. 

“There are two types of inflation: one 
which merely hurts until adjustment is 
made; the other which kills. Deficit financ¬ 
ing on such gigantic scale as suggested 
would bring on the deadly type History 
shows that invariably, after suffering a long 
period of this deadly type of economic ill¬ 
ness, the economic system of a nation Un¬ 
gers and dies. This signals the end of an 
epoch. And after long confusion and suffer¬ 
ing, accompanied by civil strife and some¬ 
times bloody revolution, a different economic 
system emerges. (This is what the Commu¬ 
nists are counting on here.) 

“The United States is today faced with 
the danger of this deadly type of economic 
illness. Only the ability on the part of Con¬ 
gress to say *No’ can save it from such a 
fats, W© must cultivate the ability to say 
*No’ to the designing enemies of the Amer¬ 
ican way of life, and a loud *No’ to the 
thoughtless administration officials who are 
coitinually asking for millions and billions 
for all manner of things.” 


Address by Francis Cardinal Spellman to 
New York State Association of Chil¬ 
dren’s Court Judges 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

m THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON Of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address delivered by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, on December 1 at a 
dinner of the New York State Associa¬ 
tion of Children’s Court Judges. 1 make 
this request not only because of the sub- 
ject matter of the address, but also be¬ 
cause the language used in the address 
is so expressive and eloquent. It stamps 
the cardinal as both a powerful orator 
and a sensible advocate of better stand¬ 
ards in radio ’programing. I wish to 
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call especial attention to the paragraph 
of the address in which His Eminence 
deals with the problem of radio and tele¬ 
vision broadcasting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

In the course of a year it is my privilege, 
as it Is also my duty as servant of God and 
of man, to attend hundreds of public func¬ 
tions and administrative meetings as well 
as personal and private conferences. Each 
one is important. But, while many may 
equal, none can excel in vital import and 
possible impact upon our democratic society 
this Conference of the New York State Asso¬ 
ciation of Children’s Court Judges. For, 
within your hands and your own wise, com¬ 
passionate hearts you hold the destiny of 
America’s children and their homes. 

The children’s court is an American insti¬ 
tution which, when faithfully administered, 
is a powerful, protective instrument to help 
save, not alone America but the whole civil¬ 
ized world. For the child is the heart of the 
home; the home the core of civilization. 
Within them rests the world’s hope for 
strength and survival, for, no nation is 
stronger than its homes; no home stronger 
than Its children. And it was to protect 
our children and our homes that an intelli¬ 
gent, sympathetic, socially minded group of 
people, sensitive to the harmful impact of 
treating the child-offender as an adult 
criminal, aroused lawmakers and public offi¬ 
cials to the imperative need of setting up a 
separate facility for handling the cases which 
involved children. It was under their hu¬ 
mane direction that our own New York 
became part of the vanguard of States which 
first accepted the principle of separate 
children’s courts for child-offenders. 

From the turn of the century we have 
seen this American institution take root and 
fiourish, until now it bears fruit in every 
State of the Union, and in many other lands. 
And while there are still imperfections and 
gaps in the administration of children’s 
court work, no longer can there be the 
slightest question concerning the obvious 
merits of the children’s court system as it 
has been developed in the United States, 

While the children’s court is a distinctly 
American innovation, it is interesting to note 
that nearly 250 years ago, in X704, His Holi¬ 
ness Pope Clement XI set aside a separate 
hall where boy-offenders could be trained and 
taught to become useful citizens, without as¬ 
sociation with hardened criminals. And, 
throughout the centuries, the attitude of 
Catholics toward social service has ever been 
the same, for it is the changeless attitude 
of the church established by Christ, Who 
Himself begged us to love one another as He 
loved us. And by love Christ meant sym¬ 
pathetic, compassionate understanding, pa¬ 
tience, tolerance, and above all the just, hon¬ 
orable, and wise ministration of any powers 
entrusted to man. 

I am sure you are familiar with the stand¬ 
ards of service provided by the agencies in 
the Archdiocese of New York, both in the 
area of preventive work in our youth and 
youth counselling services, in the splendid 
work that Is done by such volunteer agencies 
in the court as the Catholic Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters who work cooperatively and ef¬ 
fectively with similar agencies of the Prot¬ 
estant and Jewish faiths, and the programs 
for custodial care both In our institutions 
and in our boarding homes. I am sure, too, 
you are aware that we strive to utilize every 
scientific and social development that will 
aid in helping the neglected, afflicted or de¬ 
linquent child. Expert psychiatric diagnosis 
and treatment are indispensable in many 
cases. Medical, surgical, nutritional, and 
psychological care Is often indicated. Yet, to 
the deep regret of all of us, the lack of finan¬ 
cial support and of community-awareness 


frequently handicaps the court, as well as 
private agencies, in securing the facilities 
that are of paramount importance in the 
rehabilitation of a child. 

One of the most important arms of the 
Children’s Juvenile Court is the probation 
staff. We share with every other agency 
in the community, the keen appreciation 
of the necessity of this branch of the 
Children’s Court with a well trained staff, 
implemented by medical, psychiatric and 
other specialized services. Yet its functions, 
too, are often impeded by lack of funds. 
Surely in these days of astronomical expend¬ 
itures of public moneys for so many and 
varied purposes, there can be no real or 
just basis for neglecting to provide adequate 
personnel for the proper functioning of the 
probation, or any other branch, of this 
health-building, family-preserving life-sav¬ 
ing service. Rather instead, when comes 
that day when a child’s destiny is given into 
the custody of the court, there should be 
available every facility known to modern 
study and science for the child’s immediate 
care and rehabilitation. For lack of any one 
of their needs may be the cause of speeding 
upon the accursed course of repeated crime 
and punishment, not only the willful delin¬ 
quent but the hapless victim of circum¬ 
stances. 

And the union of all the children’s court 
judges in a State-wide association forms 
an instrument of great power, a noble, spir¬ 
itual and protective bulwark, a shield which 
if wisely used can serve to keep families 
united and save America’s children. It 
cannot be anything less. But, without the 
assistance of proper, perfected, efficient, suffi¬ 
cient equipment and personnel they cannot, 
even with the noblest intentions, carry out 
their obligations. 

Today a man’s home is no longer his castle, 
for the locked door no longer keeps out the 
trespasser. Now, any broadcasting radical 
may enter the home, and, under cunning dis¬ 
guises, sow the seeds of juvenile bewilder¬ 
ment and delinquency. The moving picture 
has moved indeed—^It has moved from a 
limited number of public theaters to mil¬ 
lions of private homes where crime stories 
and their horrors add to the infamy of the 
massacre of the innocents Eager, impres¬ 
sionable young children with bated breath 
and fast-beating hearts receive into their 
immature minds, trashy tales which leave 
them confused and disturbed. Radio and 
television programs should be, and some 
truly are, instructive and inspirational. But 
many stories heard over the radio, seen on 
television and read in cheap publications are 
merely ribald thrillers and have a ruinous 
effect on our children, engendering in them 
a dislike for the normal, destroying the in¬ 
fluence of parental authority and counsel, 
robbing the child of the natural protective 
elements to which he is entitled. 

And, while I am not of that school which 
believes that children must blindly obey 
their parents, neither do I believe in the 
new school of social thought that children 
themselves heve founded based on the com¬ 
mand to parents, obey your child. I stand 
unequivocally for one commandment—obey 
God. The children's courts vested with wide 
powers over the child and the family should 
be instrumental m encouraging obedience 
to the commandment. For power imposes 
responsibility. But unlimited power arid 
control over others sometimes becomes a 
danger and a menace to those upon whom 
it may be exercised, unless it be used with 
charity, compassion, tolerance, and Justice. 
The world today has too many men who 
possess authority but who themselves pos¬ 
sess neither chanty nor morality. And it Is 
my firm faith that only men who first learn 
to love and obey God have any right to lead 
or judge or govern others. 

In our own blessed Nation great disaster 
has befallen the American family. I do not 


need to rehearse for you, judges of the chil¬ 
dren’s court, the terrible evils that arise and 
run in the wake of the broken home. One 
of these is the quick and tragic results that 
encompass the bewildered child of adoles¬ 
cent years who is asked to divide or resolve 
his loyalties between mother and father in 
marital conflict, and to accept a new father 
or new mother while his true mother or 
father takes on another mate after divorce. 
And I avow that the faithless parent, who 
deserts and breaks up the marriage because 
of attraction to another, or who, by infidel¬ 
ity, insobriety, or selfishness, brings rum to 
the home and irreparable harm to the life of 
the child, not only breaks the law of God, 
but also fails to observe the very moral 
principle upon which our democratic so¬ 
ciety IS builded. For home life plays a most 
important part m the development of civic, 
moral, and religious responsibility in chil¬ 
dren. 

Theie are, however, those who would tell 
us that the whole process of child-character 
development is exclusively one of environ¬ 
mental adjustment; that there is no moral 
culpability for a wrong act. With this theory 
Catholic teachings permit no compromise. 
This evil doctrine is rarely stated so boldly 
or baldly. It is more frequently couched in 
such euphemistic expressions as “the in¬ 
exorability of environmental forces”, or 
similar cliches of some of the so-called ultra¬ 
modern experts in the field of behaviorism. 
According to this school of thought, there 
is no reason even to consider morality where 
a child’s conduct is concerned. Spiritual 
values and religion are regarded by this 
school as extraneous factors and sometimes 
even as out-moded or harmful elements in a 
so-called scientific approach to the prob¬ 
lem. These conclusions are perfectly logical 
if we accept the original premise that the 
child or the individual is nothing more than 
a highly developed animal specimen in the 
process of evolution and change, comprised 
only of the material, the helpless prey of 
external forces, devoid of any spiritual facul¬ 
ties, with no capacity for choice or exercise 
of free will, and with no destiny or obliga¬ 
tions beyond the horizon of this life’s span. 

Aside from the materialism and moral evil 
of this deterministic philosophy, its bane¬ 
ful results would be perfectly patent were 
we to train our youth, particularly those 
who may be burdened with exceptionally 
difficult handicaps, in the wretched belief 
that no matter how frequent or how serious 
may be their transgressions of the law, there 
is no blame and no responsibility; that mis¬ 
conduct is due entirely to their environ¬ 
ment; that the fault lies exclusively with 
society. If designedly we rule out of the 
lives of our children belief in God and the 
obligation of obedience to His laws, if we 
deprive our young people of the benefits of 
religious training and the development of 
moral character, if we fail to impress upon 
them the sense of personal responsibility to 
their God, their country and their neighbor, 
what, I ask you. may we expect of them when 
they will be called to assume their duties as 
adults in the community, and themselves 
take over the problems that confront 
society? 

While I do not absolve parents from their 
obligations, I plead with all persons who 
have the opportunity and duty to help in 
the molding of the lives of young people 
during their formative years, to insist upon 
the principles of personal responsibility for 
wrongful conduct. Thus shall we help to 
keep today’s children from becoming faith¬ 
less and irresponsible citizens and parents of 
tomorrow. 

Insistence upon this personal responsi¬ 
bility, self-discipline and character develop¬ 
ment does not mean a harsh or punitive 
approach to the problems of adjustment of 
delinquent children. And personally I do 
not like this canonized phrase “delinquent 
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cliild ” I would the word be changed to a 
more hopeful, kinder word, “unfortunate”— 
for sympathy and patient understanding of 
the unfortunate youngsters are as essential 
as the best scientific and social therapy. 

Of late year, it has become out-moded with 
some groups to urge or even to consider, the 
religion of a child in connection with the 
expenditure of public funds or the perform¬ 
ance of a public function. The God-fearing 
founders of our country expressed m public 
documents their reverence for God and the 
importance of the rights of freedom of re¬ 
ligion When they established the principle 
of the separation of church and state, their 
purpose was to protect religion and to pre¬ 
serve the practice of religion By strange 
distortion, this is now construed by some to 
mean the suppiession of church by state, 
and the absolute banishment from the areas 
of government and public services of all for 
which religion stands. 

Hence, it is gratifying to find an important 
public agency, the children's court, which 
ofidcially takes cognizance of, and affirma¬ 
tively protects and preserves the religious 
faith of the child. The Children’s Court 
Act assures that in “the care, protec¬ 
tion, guardianship, discipline or control of 
any child, his religious faith shall be pre¬ 
served and protected by the court.” But 
despite this clear, definite legislation there 
are some who foster insidious and dangerous 
doctrines which would destroy religion, the 
very foundation and basis of respect for law 
and good citizenship. This pernicious propa¬ 
ganda, my friends, is implanted in the minds 
and hearts of our growing generation, will 
demolish our greatest bulwark against the 
rising tide of godless communism threaten¬ 
ing to Inundate the world and in this fatful 
hour, our own beloved America. 

For there is always a menace that these 
fatal theories can seep even into the thinking 
of well-intentioned persons who, with most 
sincere motives, may interfere and violate 
the right of the family to worship God— 
the right of the family to remain a family. 
Forgotten or Ignored is the fact that the 
family was not created by any human law 
It was brought into being by the Creator 
from Whom it received its rights, and the 
family is still the most powerful influence 
over the child. Its bonds are rooted deep 
both in the spirit and flesh of its members 
and its ties must not be broken or uprooted 
save for the most serious reasons. 

I have come before you this night, an 
American citizen and minister of God, whose 
measure of devotion to God and country 
can be Judged, I pray, by my life’s work. I 
have tried faithfully to talk to you as a loyal 
American for the good of all Americans. 
Now I feel it my duty, before I leave you, to 
speak to you as a priest of the Catholic 
Church, loyal also to its teachings which 
strengthen and sanctify my loyalty to my 
country. And I speak now only for my own 
people of my own faith when I state that it 
is both bold and ignorant of any Judge, 
court oiflcer, or social worker to berate a 
distressed wife and mother of a large family 
for the number of children she has brought 
into the world. Sex is a gift of God. The 
Jewish law held the procreation of children 
a blessing. The Christian law under its 
Divine Pounder continued and still continues 
to respect and uphold that divine mandate. 
Therefore do I repeat that it is my belief 
that the modern social worker or Judge who 
advocates birth control to a Catholic parent 
is but an agent of the moral destruction of 
the very family that has been entrusted to 
him to save. And one of the rights that we 
as American citizens insist on, a right upheld 
by law, is that each child and each family be 
supervised by a probation ofllcer of its own 
religion, for, to place a child under the direc¬ 
tion of a probation offtcer of a faith other 
than Its own is a surrender of the element 
most necessary to its guidance, a violation 


and betrayal of both the religious and legal 
rights of the child. 

Yea, within your hands which represent 
the constitutional laws and rights of our 
free and democratic Nation, within your 
hearts which represent God’s compassionate, 
charitable heart, you are among the favored 
few who hold in your keeping the life and 
future of America—America’s children and 
their homes. And this night I pray you to 
follow God’s pattern m judging those who 
come before you, and help America’s mothers 
and fathers and their children to be loyal, 
God-loving parents and patriots. 


The Gray Report Extends Crackpot 
Socialist Programs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
from my office entitled “The Gray Report 
Extends Crackpot Socialist Programs.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., November 22, 1950.— 
United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican of Nevada, warned today of what 
he considers the grave danger to the na¬ 
tional economy and the additional tax bur¬ 
den which would be put upon the shoulders 
of the American people if the Gray Report 
should be approved by Congress. 

The Nevada Senator, In a statement Issued 
through his Washington office, said that some 
of the recommendations made by Gordon 
Gray, special assistant to the President, in 
his Report to the President on Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Policy, paralleled some of his own rec¬ 
ommendations but that the Gray Report went 
entirely too far and embodied all the crack¬ 
pot program of the Socialist-minded State 
Department. 

Senator Malone suggested that the Ameri¬ 
can people, particularly their representatives 
in Congress, “read the fine print” before mak¬ 
ing up their minds about the Gray Report. 
Senator Malone, in urging that utmost cau¬ 
tion be exercised, called attention to the fact 
that approval of the report would provide— 

1. That we continue sending money to so- 
called Marshall plan countries for 3 or 4 
years after the expiration of EGA without 
requiring those countries to stop arming 
Russia, or even requiring that we be per¬ 
mitted equal access to the markets of the 
world. 

2. That our net outflow of capital to un¬ 
derdeveloped areas of the world be in the 
range of six hundred millions to eight hun¬ 
dred millions each year, this additional 
money to be taken, of course, from the 
American taxpayers. 

3. That means be found to actually in¬ 
crease the high volume of sweatshop labor 
exports from foreign countries to the United 
States to compete with American-made 
goods produced by American workers with 
a higher wage standard, this • leading in¬ 
evitably to the lowering of the American 
worker’s standard of living. 

4. That the American Government protect 
the British pound sterling, with Its fictitious 
fixed value, and the external position of the 
United Kingdom. (Isn’t it about time our 
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administration started thinking about pro¬ 
tecting the American dollar and the Ameri¬ 
can economy’) 

5. That the American taxpayers be called 
upon to guarantee private investments in 
foreign countries against the risks of non- 
convertibility and expropriation (and this, 
mind you, without calling upon these coun¬ 
tries for any guaranties). 

6. That America extend the point-4 pro¬ 
gram, the foot-m-the-door never-ending 
foreign give-away program of world-wide 
distribution of wealth, which could conceiv¬ 
ably involve the American taxpayers to the 
extent of billions and even trillions of dollars, 

7. That the United States become a mem¬ 
ber of the International Trade Organization, 
whereby the domestic and foreign trade of 
the United States could be governed by 50- 
odd countries, through the fixing of tariffs 
and import fees and quotas of production, 
the United States having in this ITO j’ust 
one vote, the same as Cuba or Siam. 

Senator Malone concluded: “These and 
other features of the Gray recommendations 
are but a repetition of the same old State 
Department ideas which the American peo¬ 
ple have recently repudiated at the polls, to 
the extent of defeating the administration 
leaders in the Senate and the others who 
made excuses for the State Department. I 
do not know whom the administration thinks 
It is fooling by trotting out this discredited 
program, dressed up in different language. 

“The economic ruin of the United States 
is still Stalin’s aim. The Socialist element 
long ago gave up fomenting a revolution In 
this country and directed their efforts to¬ 
ward the control of one of the major polit¬ 
ical parties. In this they have succeeded 
beyond their fondest hopes. With the co¬ 
operation of the present officials of the State 
Department, they are not only wrecking our 
national economy by removing the floor 
under wages and investments through their 
free trade program, but are endangering our 
national safety through the disposal of stra¬ 
tegic areas.” 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Before the Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
hy me at Harrisburg on November 14, 
1950, before the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am clncerely grateful for this opportunity 
to discuss with you the vital issue of uni¬ 
versal military training. 

It is a distinct pleasure to take part in your 
program because it reflects your patriotic 
concern with the future of freedom In our 
Republic and in the world. 

As an organization and as individual mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Republican Women, 
you have served our State and our Nation 
with loyalty and true devotion to the Ideal 
held sacred by every American. 
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As a Nation and as a free people we are 
confronted today with problems more press¬ 
ing than at any other time in our history. 

We are living m a time when the highest 
principles of Americanism must he called 
forth in the service of our country. The fu¬ 
ture of freedom in the United States and in 
the world will be decided by the measure of 
American patriotism, American strength, 
and American sacrifice 

We are faced with a situation in which our 
paramount objectives must be the defense of 
America, the preservation of the American 
way of hfe and the establishment of endur¬ 
ing peace. 

In considering a program directed toward 
those objectives we must first recognize cer¬ 
tain existing conditions which are beyond 
dispute. 

1 We are engaged in a struggle for survival 
f 3 a free Nation. 

2 Our enemy is a powerful, well-disci¬ 
plined force, supporting a philosophy which 
denies God. Its sole aim is to enslave all 
mankind, including the United States, under 
Communist tyranny and terror. 

3. We cannot defend America with sec¬ 
ond-rate measures. The penalty for second 
best IS surrender, the loss of all freedom, or 
death. 

4. Our experience in Korea has given con¬ 
clusive proof that weakness is an invitation 
to aggression and could plunge the world into 
total war that might last a generation or 
more. At the end of such a war there would 
be no victory. Civilization would be de¬ 
stroyed. 

6. World war III can be averted only by 
building to its highest peak the full power 
of American military, industrial, and spirit¬ 
ual strength. 

Are we awake to the dangers? 

Are we prepared to meet the supreme test? 

Let us look oack to the end of World War 
11, just 5 years ago. At that time we were 
the mightiest Nation of all history in mili¬ 
tary power. We had the greatest, the best 
trained, and best equipped Army in the 
world. Our Navy had command of every 
ocean. Our Air Force had complete superi¬ 
ority over any potential enemy. 

We were at the height of our industrial 
production. Our farms were providing food 
for our Armed Forces and our civilian popu¬ 
lation. In addition we were practically sup¬ 
plying the unfortunate victims of war's de¬ 
struction in the world. 

But we are not a warlike people. We have 
no ambition for conquest. We turned to 
the ways of peace. We wanted business as 
usual—pleasure as usual—and politics as 
usual. We wanted our boys brought home. 

Immediately we began demobilizing our 
armies, putting our ships into moth balls, 
and converting our industries to normal 
peacetime production. 

But the Russians took a different course. 

Behind the iron curtain the Communist 
dictators were training armies of greatly in¬ 
creased strength, enlarging their war plants, 
building more tanks, bombers, and sub- 
■ marines, and producing more food for their 
fighting men. 

In the meantime we were talking about 
socialistic experiments, proposed by unprin¬ 
cipled politicians, and supported by many 
well-meaning but misguided economic plan¬ 
ners and so-called social reformers. 

Many of our people wanted socialized 
medicine, socialized public housing, and edu¬ 
cation under the control of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. They wanted the Government to 
guarantee security for everyone. They want¬ 
ed all authority centralized at Washington 
even though such concentration of power 
would rob the people of their individual free¬ 
dom. 

We seemed to think we could buy peace 
b|r distributing our strength throughout the 
tried to attain peace by appeasing 
Joe Stalin. We thought the spread of com¬ 


munism could he stopped by great appropria¬ 
tions to Western Europe 

What has been the result? By treacherous 
political maneuvering and by cruel and ruth¬ 
less aggression Soviet Russia has captured 
domination over one-third of the world and 
control over 720,000,000 people in Europe and 
Asia. 

The miserable state of unpreparedness in 
which we found ourselves at the beginning 
of the Korean War should serve as a lesson 
and a warning. 

It would be dangerous folly to assume that 
after victory in Korea we can return to an 
easy way of life 

It would be dangerous folly to ignore the 
fact that the enemy of fieedom is poised 
and ready to strike without warning, any¬ 
where, at any tim'e. 

When will the supreme emergency arise 
Will It be tomorrow, next year, or v/itliin the 
next 5 years'? It is not wiLhin the power 
of any of us to answer that question. Only 
the Kremlin knows the answer. 

Every American should understand clearly 
that we must be fully prepared for a show¬ 
down whenever it may be tlorust upon us. 
We must make up our minds that regardless 
of the outcome in Korea, we must maintain 
a large armed force for years to come. 

Never again must we be caught in a time 
of crisis with a shortage of manpower trained 
for war. 

To some extent we have recognized the 
dangers of inadequate preparation. We have 
extended selective service. We have called 
out some of the Reserves Our own Twenty- 
eighth Division has been called into Fed¬ 
eral service and is training to carry on the 
honored traditions symbolized by the famous 
red keystone. Other National Guard units 
are undergoing similar teaming. 

But we know from tragic experience that 
these hurried expedients are woefully inade¬ 
quate for a nation as large as the United 
States and the commitments we have In 
all parts of the world. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
tendency to postpone preparation until the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. 

The vast changes that have taken place 
in military science—the development of swift 
communications and weapons of mass de¬ 
struction—have not altered the basic prin¬ 
ciple that properly trained manpower is the 
major deciding factor between victory and 
defeat. 

The plan of national defense, conceived 
by Washington and his generals, including 
Von Steuben, the great drillmaster of the 
Revolution, was based on the principle that 
the wars of a republic must be fought by the 
people. The plan submitted by President 
Washington in 1790 provided that every able- 
bodied young man should be trained to de¬ 
fend his country. 

Washington rejected the idea of a large 
professional army. He feared such a force 
might eventually develop into a dictatorship 
that could seize control of the Government. 

Washington and his generals wanted a 
small, highly trained Regular Army and a 
well-regulated militia. 

That plan is Just as valid and just as 
necessary as it was in Washington’s time. 

It is the plan advocated by everyone who 
believes that our Republic must depend upon 
its great body of citizens for the defense of 
our freedom, our ideals, and our very exist¬ 
ence. 

Universal military training is our foremost 
need today to Implement the American plan 
of defense. 

It IS a system that Is absolutely fair. It 
should be administered without exemptions 
except for physical or mental reasons and 
sincere conscientious objection. 

Universal military training is needed to 
Inculcate into the hearts and minds of our 
young men a deeper appreciation of America. 

It is needed to inspire a better realization 
of individual responsibility to support and 


strengthen the American system of govern¬ 
ment. 

It will build up stronger resistance to the 
vicious Communist philosophy which is seek¬ 
ing to destroy all that we hold sacred. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle, and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na¬ 
tion’s defense among all classes and creeds, 
the rich and the poor. 

In the event of war, V7hich could come like 
lightning in these troubled times, our young 
men would not be called upon to fight with¬ 
out adequate training. We would have a 
great reservoir of trained officers and men 
ready for immediate action. 

Military training does not breed war. On 
the contrary, it is a powerful agency for peace, 
with tremendous influence to discourage 
war. 

It has been asserted that universal training 
would make us a militaristic nation. My own 
career as a soldier and my close personal 
association with thousands of veterans con¬ 
vinces me that the veterans would be the 
first to oppose the development of a military 
caste in our country 

I know that many who oppose military 
training for our youth do so with complete 
sincerity in their hearts because they dread 
the thought of war. 

To them I point out the lessons of 
history—the casualties which grew out of 
unfitness—the losses which might have 
been avoided if those who served in the 
Armed Forces had been given a better under¬ 
standing of proper conduct under conditions 
of hardship and danger. 

Such knowledge saves lives. Many veterans 
are alive today because of the training in 
self-preservation they received as members 
of a peacetime military organization . 

It is not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those who 
know the horrors of war. 

I repeat, I believe in universal military 
training as a great instrumentality for 
peace 

So long as there is danger to peace in the 
world we cannot afford to be without the 
military strength to discourage Communist 
aggression. 

Universal military training, if put into ef¬ 
fect without delay, will serve notice on Mos¬ 
cow that we mean business. 

The risks are too great—freedom is too 
precious—to leave the future of our country 
to chance. America must prepare. 

Universal military training is the best 
course to follow for a better America and 
a stronger America. 


State Department Advancing Cause of 
Communism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS ' 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF ISTEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative dag 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a release 
from my oflBlce entitled '‘State Depart¬ 
ment Advancing Cause of Communism." 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C., November 14, 1960.— 
United States Senator Geoege W. MAnoNB* Re¬ 
publican, of Nevada, charged today that there 
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is and Has been a diabolical and deliberately 
conceived conspiracy, “aided and abetted by 
certain United States Government oflicials, 
to advance the cause of the Soviets through¬ 
out the world, to discredit the American free- 
enterprise and competitive system, and to 
bring on absolute socialism here ” 

Senator Malone continued: “It seems im¬ 
possible that the administration’s actions 
can all stem from ignorance of practical con¬ 
ditions throughout the world. We are in an 
undertow of world socialism and the tax¬ 
payers of America have been led to finance it. 

“Our own State Department officials are 
right now deceiving and double dealing the 
American people They * are publicly an¬ 
nouncing that the United States will vote 
against the recognition of the Communist 
regime in China in the United Nations, and 
at the same time they are working behind 
the scenes with England to corral enough 
votes for recognition of the Chinese Reds. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson has ad¬ 
mitted that his lepresentatives in the United 
Nations have been instructed not to use 
the veto against such recognition, 

“Add up the facts and the conclusion is 
inescapable that the President is under the 
influence of, and the American people are 
at the mercy of, those who would destroy 
the American form of government and the 
American competitive system, which made 
this country great. 

“Here are a few of the cumulating facts: 

“1. At Yalta the plan was laid to give the 
Reds strategic areas throughout the world. 
Cur ailing President, advised by Acheson’s 
friend, Alger Hiss, since proved to be a traitor 
to America, gave Manchuria to the Reds; 
gave Berlin to the Reds with no provision 
for ingress or egress of western nations’ per¬ 
sonnel; and made other important conces¬ 
sions, including that involving North Korea, 
none of which were designed in the interest 
of America and much of which aggravated 
conditions leading to war No. HI (called 
by the President a police action, notwith¬ 
standing the 26,000 killed, wounded, and lost 
in action to date). 

“2. Our State Department had our Armed 
Forces withdrawn from Korea, in accordance 
with the Lattimore-Acheson plan, and vir¬ 
tually invited the Reds to take over. When 
President Truman was forced into repudiat¬ 
ing this position, he did not demand Ache- 
son’s resignation. On the other hand, he 
said, curiously enough, that Acheson would 
remain as long as he was President. 

“3. When Acheson and his left-wing friends 
forced Louis Johnson out as Defense Secre¬ 
tary, they saw to it that the post went to 
General Marshall who had been Acheson’s 
front man in building up the Communist 
victory in China and could be depended upon 
to be complacent toward further maneuvers 
along the same line. 

“4. When MacArthur sent his message to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars stressing the 
importance of Formosa, the State Depart¬ 
ment leaders, who from all indications had 
promised Formosa to the Reds, had Truman 
force MacArthur to withdraw the message. 

“6, United States delegates to the United 
Nations approved the plan of the Security 
Council to invite the Chinese Reds to sit in 
a United Nations discussion of the disposal 
of Formosa, all of which was only a bit of 
window dressing, for the conspirators had 
decided long ago that Formosa would be 
awarded to the Reds. (Quite strangely, the 
President now says Formosa must be neu¬ 
tral.) 

“6. The State Department has favored our 
sending all kinds of war materials to the 
Marshall-plan countries which have 96 known 
trade treaties with Russia and her satellite 
nations. In other words, our State Depart¬ 
ment is arming Russia for world war III 
while helping her to consolidate her gains in 
Eastern Europe and in China. 


“7. On the home front, every possible so¬ 
cialistic step has been taken and a direct 
attack has been made and continues to be 
made to wreck American industry through 
the free trade policy of the State Depart¬ 
ment. Recently representatives were sent 
to a Torquay, England, conference the pur¬ 
pose of which was to still further lower the 
tariffs, which will have the effect of forcing 
American workers into further competition 
with the sweat shop labor of Europe and 
Asia, lowering the American workers’ high 
standard of living. This is all part of the 
deliberately conceived scheme against the 
economic life and the safety of the United 
States.” 

Senator Malone concluded* “The shape of 
things to come Is clear. With Acheson, the 
loyal friend of Hiss and Service and Latti- 
more, calling the signals, how could the 
Communist nations lose?” 


Address of the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing^ D. D., Archbishop of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include 
therein resolutions recently adopted by 
the Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies and a very profoundly patriotic 
and moving speech by the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D, archbishop 
of Boston, before the officers and leaders 
of the Holy Name Society on Sunday, 
December 3, 1950. Archbishop Cushing 
is one of the great spiritual leaders of 
our time. 

The resolutions speak for themselves. 
They will be of interest to every thought¬ 
ful American and particularly to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, who will find in those 
relating to political questions, strong and 
impressive declarations of policy worthy 
of the most careful consideration. 

The address of Archbishop Cushing is 
brilliant, forceful, and gleaming with 
genuine Americanism. Profoundly spir¬ 
itual in tone, it is statesmanlike, prac¬ 
tical, and patriotic m its approach. 

I am placing it in the Record because 
I hope that it will be possible for every 
Member of Congress to read it at this 
time of peril when some are fostering 
and urging appeasement of those who 
would destroy our precious freedoms. 
Address op the Most Reverend Richard J. 

Cushing, D. D., Archbishop of Boston, to 

Officers and Leaders of the Holy Name 

Society, Sunday, December 3,1960 

Each year at this time I meet with you 
so that we may take stock of the past and 
make our prayerful plans for the future. 

This year we meet under particularly so¬ 
bering circumstances. When last we assem¬ 
bled I begged you to pray for the church. 
I pointed out to you some of her enemies* 
designs upon her welfare here in America. 
You will remember that I qfloted to you the 
drunken, but very ominous attack made 
upon the church by a national radio com¬ 
mentator and I pointed out the relation¬ 
ship of his drunken talk to the sober cam¬ 


paign against Catholic schools. Catholic 
chanties, organized Catholic life of every 
kind as of this time a year ago. I asked you 
to pray for the church. 

Today I ask you to pray for America. We 
may well doubt whether she has ever been 
in greater need of prayers at home and of 
friends abroad than she is this week. The 
common people of America, by their charita¬ 
ble efforts, their travels, their letters, gif Is, 
and good deeds of every kind, have done 
everything possible to make friends for us 
in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere Organized 
efforts by the Government have been directed 
toward the same end, particularly through 
gigantic relief programs and constructive 
measures like the Marshall plan. 

But some diplomats have diminished the 
effectiveness of these efforts by the manner 
in which they have seemed willing to use 
these means of influencing friends in order 
also to alienate friends and to create ene¬ 
mies We must pray that our leaders, finally 
awakened to the dangers in which our Na¬ 
tion stands, will put an end to this foolhardi¬ 
ness and make the friends we badly need 
among people who have long desired to be 
our friends. 

I refer particularly to nations like Spain 
and Portugal. It is an appalling piece of hy¬ 
pocrisy which talks of relief to starving Yugo¬ 
slavia and yet seeks to starve Spain. It is 
contemptible politics, contemptible morality, 
contemptible diplomacy and, at the moment, 
contemptible patriotism, to subsidize the 
Communist regime of Tito and to refuse the 
hand of friendship to the one nation in 
Europe which has been resisting communism 
for 20 solid years, years during which some 
of our leaders were ready and willing to ap¬ 
pease the Reds. 

I have never made any public pronounce¬ 
ment of any kind concerning Spain. People 
who have spoken up in tribute to the Span¬ 
ish people’s heroic overthrow of the Com¬ 
munist conspiracy have been labeled Fas¬ 
cists, reactionaries, and enemies of human 
freedom. Name calling of that kind is not 
as common, or at least not as public as it 
used to be before the Reds embarrassed 
their sympathizers here in America. The 
critics of Spain and the friends of commu¬ 
nism have grown more cautious for reasons 
which are shrieked in the headlines this 
week. We would be fools, however, foolish 
citizens and foolish Catholics, if we sup¬ 
posed they have changed their minds. 

Communists and Communist sympathizers 
never change their minds. They change 
their line; they change their tactics; they 
change their addresses, they change their 
names; they change their countries and their 
contacts; but they never change their minds. 

They are seeking now In America what 
they sought in Korea a year ago, in China 
2 years ago, in Hungary 3 years ago, in 
Yugoslavia before that—and what they suc¬ 
cessfully obtained in all these places, some¬ 
times with our help or connivance. It is 
the same thing that they sought in Spain 
16 years ago and which the Spanish people 
flatly refused to give them. For that refusal 
Spain has been paying ever since. 

One would not mind if the reprisal against 
Spain had merely come from those who admit 
that they sought the destruction of Spain, 
from acknowledged Communists and Red 
sympathizers. But the reprisals have been 
directed at and against the Spanish people, 
and are directed to this very day, by men 
who claim that they speak for us, for Amer¬ 
ica and for democracy. 

The reprisals against the Spanish people 
have taken many forms; the positive form 
of constant repetition of lies about Spain 
by men in high places and low; the syste¬ 
matic spread through the liberal press, some 
non-Catholic pulpits, and certain lecture 
halls of the Communist propaganda con¬ 
cerning Spain. The reprisal has also taken 
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tile negative form of a cold-blooded, calcu¬ 
lated effort to freeze the Spanish people out 
of organized society; to ignore their contri¬ 
butions to the security of the Western World; 
to deny their right to be heard and to be 
helped; to starve them into the repudiation 
of the Government forced upon them by 
the same international communisms which 
is now forcing upon us days of frenzied plan¬ 
ning and nights of tortuied sleep. For it 
is no longer Spaniards, but Americans, who 
are being blown to bits as part of the plan 
first made clear in Madrid, Barcelona and 
the Asturias 15 years ago. 

If we have so many millions of dollars and 
tons of supplies to give to Tito, whose men 
shot American soldiers, whose Kangaroo 
courts have outraged the spiritual brethren 
of millions of American people, whose ora¬ 
tors have slandered American ideals and 
policies, then surely it is proper that we aid 
the Spanish people. They first bore the 
brunt of the savagery we are now beginning 
to taste in the Far East. They first sounded 
the alarm we are now attempting to echo. 
They gave their blood, their valor and all 
else they had to fight back an enemy whose 
existence we denied until he turned on us. 

We are told that we must help the Com¬ 
munists of Yugoslavia because they are de¬ 
fying the savage threat of Soviet imperial¬ 
ists. We might therefore conclude that we 
should even more gladly help those non- 
Communists who have not merely defied but 
have defeated the savage threat of the same 
imperialists within the borders of Spam. 

We are told that it is in our Nation’s 
Interest to keep Soviet power out of one of 
Europe’s most strategic areas. We might 
therefore conclude that we should help even 
more a nation which has been the object of 
Soviet designs against all the European 
peninsula, the first nation in which an armed 
effort to establish Soviet power was made 
and successfully frustrated. 

We are told that the continued independ¬ 
ence of Yugoslavia is of great importance to 
the security of the TTmted Nations and to its 
partners in the common defense against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. We might there¬ 
fore conclude that the same is true of the 
continued independence of Spain, the first 
nation the Soviet attempted to subjugate. 

We are told that aid to Yugoslavia is a part 
of our effort to educate those parts of the 
world still hovering between democracy and 
communism concerning the evils of the latter 
and the merits of our system of Government. 
In the case of the Spanish people, that 
work of education is more than half done: 
They are the one people In Europe who do 
not need to be told the evils of communism. 

There Is not a single family, not one, in 
all Spain which has not learned this lesson 
in the bloody school of Communist violence. 
There is not a single town in all Spain which 
hasn’t tasted what communism has to offer. 
There is not a single diocese which does not 
have its list of martyred priests, nuns, and 
devoted laity. If our relief programs have 
for their partial purpose to provide educa¬ 
tion against communism, then the Spaniards 
have qualified for their place among our 
disciples—and their qualifications have been 
Increased, not diminished, by the lies told 
about them here in America and among the 
United Nations during the past 15 years. 

There must be very few people left who 
do not now realize who started these lies 
and who has kept them going and why. We 
may well thank God, as Catholics and as 
Americans, that the tide is beginning to turn 
and that we now may hear the truth about 
Spain; the truth about what Spain suffered 
from communism,* the truth about what 
Spain did to prevent the spread of commu¬ 
nism; the truth about what Spain can still 
dp to prevent the spread of communism; 
that truth about Spain’s place in Christen¬ 
dom and Spain’s place In the Western World. 


It may now be possible, at long last, to 
acquire and publicize the truth about Spam 
as told by our American Ambassador there 
during the recent war. Prof. Carleton Hayes. 
His book Mission to Spam received a sys¬ 
tematic soft-pedaling from the fellow travel¬ 
ers and Red sympathizers who were so much 
more powerful when it was first published 
than they are now—^thanks to the persistent, 
patient patriotism of men like Tom Murphy 
and those who have exposed the friends of 
communism in the Government bureaus, m 
the entertainment world, the publishing 
field, education and social circles, and 
political action. 

We are told that even though Tito tramples 
both faith and freedom underfoot, still we 
should give him aid since, as Christians, we 
are hound to love even our enemies. This 
kind of talk always reminds us of the warn¬ 
ing of the poet that the Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. It is true that 
Christians are commanded to love their 
enemies. But that commandment does not 
require them to treat their friends with con¬ 
tempt, to starve their neighbors merely be¬ 
cause they are not enemies, or to turn friends 
into enemies so that they may be eligible 
for our affection and aid. 

If moral or humanitarian considerations 
require that we forgive Tito, then they cer¬ 
tainly require that we forgive Spain what¬ 
ever fancied case against the Spanish people 
we are told exists. They also require that 
we welcome Spain, a tried and tested foe of 
communism, a proven friend of Christendom, 
into whatever alliances of mutual benefit 
are being concocted m the present effort 
to turn hack the tide of communism. 

Certainly we are bound to make friends 
with our enemies—^but no less certainly we 
are bound to make friends of our friends; 
to build on whatever foundations for friend¬ 
ship may exist; to pay due tribute to those 
who have proved themselves our friends by 
suffering at the hands of enemies who were 
practicing to turn on us. 

I hope that you men will express your 
American and Christian satisfaction with the 
actions of those representatives who have 
helped make possible aid to Spain. I hope 
you will make clear to those who seek to 
prevent aid to Spain that their line is wear¬ 
ing thin, and that those who know where 
the real evil lies in the world at the moment 
are weary of that line, weary unto death. 

So, too, the mask is off in China—and for 
that, too, we should he grimly grateful. We 
shall hear less talk about agrarian reformers 
In China, now that the agrarian reformers 
have beat their ploughshares into swords 
with which to slay our sons and brothers. 
We shall hear less about agrarian reformers— 
but we must not forget who they were who 
tried to sell the agrarian reformers to us. 

What must be our reaction to all this? 
The Catholic approach to the problem of 
organizing a peaceful world is now what it 
has always been, despite the verbal attacks 
of the anti-catholic or the violence of the 
Communists. It was restated effectively and 
beautifully by Monsignor Sheen in the first 
issue of a new publication called World Mis¬ 
sions. He pointed out how Catholic mis¬ 
sions are in great degree the home of hu¬ 
manity. One of the primary purposes of 
our foreign missions is to build not one 
world but rather one humanity, the one hu¬ 
manity which must exist before a united 
world is possible. ’*One world” is a political 
and economical concept. “On© humanity” 
is a divine concept, something only God's 
grace can achieve. Monsignor Sheen put it 
well when he said, “The Catholic point of 
view is that humanity Is made one, as a body 
is made one through a soul. When the 
Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles, 
their discordant elements were fused Into 
one body, and even one mind. The confu¬ 
sion of tongues was undone, and the poor 
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divided speech which men had inherited 
from Babel’s bricklayers now became one 
language and one mind. 

“The purpose of the missions is not to 
unite the world in one political system or to 
make other countries all believers in a par¬ 
ticular form of democracy, but to allow them 
great political diversity with unity m spirit. 
When the early church received the Pente¬ 
costal outpouring, her members shared their 
property in common. This was the crea¬ 
tion of one economic world, but the spirit 
was first. The Communists assume that if 
men share property, that therefore they are 
one in spirit. The fallacy is to assume that 
If four men divide an apple, they become 
brothers. Rather the Catholic position is 
that if they are first made brothers in 
Christ, then they will share the apple. The 
Catholic who regards the Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese, and Indians, and others, as his poten¬ 
tial brothers, will translate this act of faith 
into positive mission aid, that they may be¬ 
come actual brothers in Christ, to the end 
that there may be one world because there 
is one humanity.” 

Wherefore, this afternoon I join in the res¬ 
olutions your committee presents to this 
assembly. But I ask that either by formal 
resolution or by informal conviction you 
leave here united in* (1) Gratitude that at 
last token action has been taken to encour¬ 
age the Spanish people in their repudiation 
of communism; (2) satisfaction, not com¬ 
placent, but realistic, that at last the mask 
is off in China, as it long has been in Spain; 
(3) recognition that the cause of Catholic 
missions deserves a first place in the pray¬ 
ers, interests, and loyalties of all Holy Name 
men. 

Men of the Holy Name Society, I repeat, 
pray for America. Pray for our President. 
Pray for his advisers, military, diplomatic, 
and political. He is faced with decisions 
such as few men in all recorded history 
have had to make. Pray that he will be 
God’s instrument, our President and God’s 
man. 

Resolutions op Archdiocesan Union os’ 

Holy Name Societies, Archdiocese of Bos¬ 
ton, To Be Presented at the Officers' 

Convention, December 3, 1950, at Boston, 

Mass. 

1. gratitude 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies, its spiritual directors, 
officers, and members again offer their affec¬ 
tionate greetings to His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D, Arch¬ 
bishop of Boston, and express their gratitude 
for his kind interest and inspirational lead¬ 
ership during the past year, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Holy Name Society 
members once again present to His Excel¬ 
lency their expression of willingness to par¬ 
ticipate in whatever movement or action His 
Excellency may request during the coming 
year. 

2. SPAIN 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies commends the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in its appoint¬ 
ment of an Ambassador to Spain and for its 
economic aid extended to the people of 
Spain, It is belated recognition of the 
Christian spirit of a country, which despite 
opposition of communistic influences, ex¬ 
tended cooperation Ifco the United States in 
time of war. We realize that this recogni¬ 
tion has been granted in the face of an un¬ 
explained attitude of some Americans of con¬ 
tinued disregard of the possible contribu¬ 
tion of Spain, Imbued with the Christian 
spirit of charity and peace, to the peace of 
the world. It is a spirit which is sympa¬ 
thetic to the liberties and Ideals of the 
United States of America, and which will 
prove a most valuable ally In the campaign 
of freedom-loving peoples against the forces 
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Of diabolic communism rampant in tbe world 
today. 

3. CHINA 

While the Archdiocesan Union deplores 
the extended delay, nevertheless we appreci¬ 
ate the awakening of the American people to 
the dangers of communism m general. 

Our union, moreover, is appreciative that 
the menace to world peace as represented 
by the Communist activities in Chma has 
finally been unmasked. 

We particularly call to the attention of 
our fellow citizens the fact that this particu¬ 
lar menace of communism in China was 
pointed out in clear and unmistakable lan¬ 
guage by His Excellency Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D., Archbishop of Boston, 2 years ago. 

We can only urge our fellow citizens at 
this late hour to hearken at least to the 
solution proposed by our church and by His 
Excellency, that Americans of all faiths 
turn to the only source of justice—^Almighty 
God. May we seek solace for the burden of 
sorrow and misery that has fallen upon us 
through our neglect or ignorance by praying 
Almighty God to bring universal peace. 

4. YUGOSLAVIA 

Whereas the imprisonment of Archbishop 
Stepinac has become a world-wide symbol 
of oppression of religion in Yugoslavia; and 
Whereas the United States Government 
has demonstrated an increasing willingness 
to aid the Communist regime of Marshall 
Tito of Yugoslavia; and 
Whereas it is felt that our aid at this time 
will serve to bolster this antireligious gov¬ 
ernment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union 
strongly protests the extension of aid to 
Yugoslavia until that country adopts a policy 
of religious freedom evidenced in part by 
the unconditional release of Archbishop 
Stepinac; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the members of the 
Appropriations Committee, the Senators 
from Massachusetts, and the CongreF<5men 
from eastern Massachusetts. 

5 . YATIMA 

' Whereas the mother of God has appeared 
within our generation to three children at 
Patima in Portugal in six different appari¬ 
tions; and 

Whereas the final apparition was accom¬ 
panied by visible and clearly defined super¬ 
natural signs witnessed by thousands of peo¬ 
ple, Including unbelievers and completely 
disinterested agnostics; and 
Whereas the theme of the message of the 
paother of God was world peace and the con¬ 
version of Russia through prayer, and par¬ 
ticularly through t^e rosary; and 
Whereas his excellency, the most reverend 
archbishop, has Instituted the public reci¬ 
tation of the rosary each day by means of 
the radio; Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Holy 
Name Society do everything within their 
power to spread the message of Patima and 
In particular the archdlooesan recitation of 
the rosary by participation and by their ac¬ 
tive financial support. 

6. television 

Whereas the rapid growth of the television 
Industry has already exerted a profound In¬ 
fluence on family entertainment habits; and 
Whereas, due to this rapid growth, and to 
Improper safeguards by the industry, much 
indecent and highly objectionable matter 
has crept into both script and pictures; and 
Whereas this medium so directly and so 
intimately affects the family—especially the 
children: Be it 
Resolved — 

1. That the Archdlooesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies deplores the Introdilotion of 
obscenity and needless brutality in script and 
in pictures on television programs; and 
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2. That the Archdiocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies direct its executive board to 
express in writing its concern over this sit¬ 
uation, addressing letters to the four major 
networks and the two Boston channels; and 

3. That the Archdiocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies urges upon all its officers and 
members the need for them to guard their 
children against the harm which the im¬ 
proper type of telecast may do while at the 
same time stimulating an appreciation of the 
potential greatness of television. 

7. COLLABORATORS 

Whereas many American citizens have dis¬ 
played an alarming apathy toward the trend 
of communism in our country; and 

Whereas this apathy is particularly shown 
by those who carry on trade privately with 
communistic lands, and those who indirectly 
provide munitions, and by those who rent 
and provide offices, meeting halls, and store 
facilities for the Communist Party to meet 
and to distribute literature and information; 
and 

Whereas the recent statement of the De¬ 
partment of Justice has made clear beyond 
all doubt the un-American and treasonable 
nature of the Communist Party and its sub¬ 
servience -to Moscow: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies deplores this indiffer¬ 
ence and lethargy of some of our fellow citi¬ 
zens and urges all patriotic fellow citizens 
to manifest their dismay and displeasure to¬ 
ward those who deliberately continue to give 
such aid and comfort to the avowed enemies 
of America, by discouraging any and all busi¬ 
ness transactions with these unpatriotic in¬ 
dividuals and concerns. 

8. IRON CURTAIN 

Whereas the people behind the iron cur¬ 
tain—dominated by Communist Russiar— 
through her satellite governments—are sub¬ 
ject to all the encroachments on human 
rights which are characteristic of the dicta¬ 
torial rule of a police state; and 

Whereas they are denied the right of wor¬ 
ship through the confiscation of their 
churches, schools, and imprisonment of their 
clergy; and 

Whereas they are enslaved and denied the 
liberty of a free ballot to elect governments 
of their own choice: Therefore, be It 

Resolved, That this convention requests, 
through our Congress, that the Government 
of the United States, through the Voice of 
Freedom and every means possible, encourage 
and assist these people and other countries 
to regain their fundamental freedoms; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies offers its sympathy and 
the prayers of Its members to those suffering 
beneath these burdens. 

9. AUXILIARY BISHOPS 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies congratulates our 
former beloved auxiliary bishop, Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, D. D., past president of St. 
Angela’s Parish Society, on his appointment 
as bishop of the new diocese of Worcester, 
Mass., and two stanch and beloved friends 
of the Holy Name Society in their Installa¬ 
tion as auxiliary bishops of the archdiocese 
of Boston, Most Rev. Eric F. MacKenzie, 
D. D., of Newton, and Most Rev. Thomas F. 
Markham, D. D., of Lowell. 

10. PUBLIC HONOR TO THE HOLY NAME 

Whereas the Holy Name Society is estab¬ 
lished to honor the name of God in worda 
of praise and actions of virtue, especially by 
public devotions; and 

Whereas such manifestations of love will 
reap countless graces and other spiritu^ 
"privileges for the members; Be it . 

ResoWed,’ That each member of the Bbly 
Name Society make ev^y endeavor to pro#^ 
'mote more visibly his love for God throi^igh 
constant faithfulness to the wearing of the 


Holy Name button, through participation in 
public Holy Name demonstrations, especially 
the monthly outdoor parish society proces¬ 
sion, and through fervent and faithful public 
devotion m an oral manner on Holy Name 
Sundays during Mass. 

11. REMOVAL OF PARTITION 

Whereas a partition, unjustly maintained 
by a foreign power, divides the nation of 
Ireland, and separates the people of the 
north from the progress and Christian cul¬ 
ture of the Republic of Ireland; and 

Whereas by a process of political gerry¬ 
mandering, coupled with mtolerance, our 
fellow Catholics in the north are deprived 
of a full voice m the affairs of state and 
unjustly excluded from business, educa¬ 
tional, housing, and political opportunities; 
and 

Whereas in the partitioned area are the 
Bites of the beginning of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion in Ireland, the see of Armegh and other 
religious places of devotion for the people of 
Irish blood, 

Whereas the taxpayers of the freedom- 
loving American people is being disbursed 
in the form of European recovery aid to 
England, which, in turn, is subsidizing a 
minority form of government, and maintain¬ 
ing a foreign army in the north of Ireland, 
which is contrary to the wishes of the major¬ 
ity of the Irish people: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union 
will urge our representatives in Congress 
in matters of distribution of ERA funds, 
to point out to the Government of England 
the necessity of remedying this situation im¬ 
mediately for the sake of justice, and to 
prevent further waste of the American tax¬ 
payers’ money. 

Presented by 1950 Resolutions Commit¬ 
tee: Frederick D. Higgins, Sr., of 
Charlestown; John H. Casey, of Somer¬ 
ville; Edward P. Flynn, Jr., of Swamp- 
scott; Donald J. White, of Quincy; 
Edward F. Barrett, of Jamaica Plain; 
Joseph Molopepszy, of Chelsea; mem¬ 
bers ex officio: Rev. Francis F McElroy, 
Thomas H. Buckley, of Abington. 

(The resolutions committee is deeply grate¬ 
ful to the deaneries and their representa¬ 
tives, as well as the individual members who 
sent in resolutions to be acted upon. Dean¬ 
eries submitting resolutions were: Essex, 
Middlesex. North, Middlesex South, Suffolk 
North, Suffolk South.) 


Reyolutionary Wartime Controls 
KXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention has been called to an interesting 
article written back in 1779, but so ap¬ 
propriate to the present in the light of 
current discussion of the necessity for 
economic controls that I am sure Mem¬ 
bers of Congress will find it revealing. 
Under permission granted by the House, 
I am including the article in the Appen- 
.dix to the Congressional Record. 

The article was republished in the 
November 1950 edition of Faith and Free¬ 
dom, a monthly journal of spiritual 
mobilization. The author was Pelatiah 
Webster, who first published the essay 
from which the present article was con¬ 
densed, in Philadelphia in July 1779. At 
that time, too, our country was plagued 
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with the pressures of war. The reader 
will find an interesting similarity be¬ 
tween the controls of Webster’s time and 
those of today. The article follows: 
Revolutionary Wartime Controls —To Find 

GREATER abridgment OP LIBERTY AMONG THE 

First Effects op Independence Was a Sad 

Omen for This Patriot 

(By Pelatiah Webster) 

Freedom oi trade, or unrestrained liberty 
of the subject to hold or dispose of his prop¬ 
erty as he pleases, is absolutely necessary to 
the prosperity of every community, and to 
the happiness of all individuals who compose 
it: this liberty will produce the following 
effects; 

1. Every industrious man will procure all 
the goods he can for sale; this the way to get 
most money: and gam is the soul of industry, 
the hope of reward sweetens labor, and the 
most righteous have respect to the recom¬ 
pense of reward. 

2. Every man will make his goods for 
market of the best quality he can, because 
they will bring more money and quicker sale 
than goods of mean quality. 

THE DIRECTION OF PRICE 

3 Every man will endeavor to carry to 
market the most scarce goods because there 
is the greatest demand and best price for 
them. All experience shows that the most 
effectual way to turn a scarcity into a plenty 
is to raise the price of the articles wanted: 
witness, among other instances, the most 
alarming scarcity of saltpeter and gunpow¬ 
der, In the beginning of the present war, 
succeeded by the most abundant plenty in 
less than 1 year, affected altogether by the 
high price and premiums set on them. 

4. Every man will go to market and return 
in good humor and full satisfaction, even 
though he may be disappointed of the high 
price he expected, because he has had the 
full chance of the market, and can blame 
nobody; and should he Indulge fretting on 
the occasion, he would be the more ridiculed, 
and less pitied by his neighbors: and good 
humor and satisfaction contribute not a 
little to the happiness and prosperity of com¬ 
munities, as well as individuals; and there¬ 
fore this IS an article by no means to be left 
out or overlooked in the administration of 
either public or private money. 

IN TIME OF SCARCITY 

6, When things grow scarce and dear, 
every man will use them with the best econ¬ 
omy, and make the stock on hand go as far 
and last as long as possible; or if he is des¬ 
titute, will buy as little as will Just serve his 
necessity. This naturally preserves the stock 
on hand from needless profusion and waste, 
and converts it to the best and most pru¬ 
dent use for the benefit of the community, 
and naturally tends to ward off high dis¬ 
tress or total want, till the high price and 
great demand, by their natural operation, 
will bring further supplies to market. 

In times of scarcity, every man will have 
strong inducements to bring all he can spare 
to market, because It will then bring the 
highest price he can ever expect, and con¬ 
sequently the community will have the ben¬ 
efit of all that exists among them, in a much 
surer manner than any degree of force could 
extort it, and all to the entire satisfaction of 
buyer and seller; by which the numberless 
feuds, riots, resentments, and mischiefs 
which usually attend forced markets, would 
be entirely avoided; and the market be 
supplied with all there is to be had, For 
no principle can draw into market all the 
supplies which are attainable, so effectively, 
as the cheerful good will and interest of the 
owners. 

7. In times of scarcity, when all the goods 
.that are to be had are exposed to sale, it is 
not possible the prices should exceed the de¬ 
gree of scarcity, for when the prices rise very 


high, they will soon determine whether the 
scarcity is real or not; for if not real the 
high price will bring such quantity to mar¬ 
ket as will soon lower the price; but if real, it 
is necessary for the above reasons that prices 
should continue high till supplies are pro¬ 
duced. 

Eestraint of property or limitation of prices 
will hurt any community and probably pro¬ 
duce the following effects, contrary to the 
above: 

1. Every man will have as little to do with 
the market, and bring as few goods there as 
he can; for the less goods he has for sale, the 
less mortification and loss he sustains 

2. Every man will mafc-e his goods for mar¬ 
ket Of a bad quality, or at least not the best; 
for they must all go at the limited price, 
and he therefore gets nothing for any special 
care or skill he may bestow on his goods to 
meliorate or perfect their quality; for ex¬ 
ample, musty tea, stale flour, black heavy 
bread, etc. 

3. Every man is induced to keep such goods 
as are most scarce from market; for if he 
carries them there, he can get no more than 
the limited price, and stands a chance of a 
bad hustling m the crowd into the bargain. 
Whereas, if he can keep his goods from mar¬ 
ket, the scarcity will soon force a great price, 
and he has a chance of great profits. 

4 If prices are limited, and the owner is 
compelled to sell at the prices limited, he 
considers himself injured by every sale he 
makes for less than he supposes he could 
have obtained in a free market; that his 
liberty is taken from him, and he can no 
longer call his property his own. These are 
hard feelings to one born to freedom almost 
perfect, and raised to the expectations of 
enjoying it in future time, in its highest 
perfection. These feelings fill the mind with 
anxiety and resentment, and when instances 
of this become numerous among the mer¬ 
chants, tradesmen, and farmers, small acci¬ 
dents may blow up the concealed goal, and 
most fatal effects may easily be supposed to 
ensue. This is a danger of no small magni¬ 
tude. for the real strength and establishment 
of every government consists in the hearty 
union and satisfaction of the individuals 
that compose it. 

NO INDUCEMENT TO PARSIMONY 

5. In time of danger, distress, and difficulty, 
no man will be induced to any great efforts to 
supply the market; for an additional danger 
makes an additional expense upon the goods; 
but he must take the limited price and no 
more; he will not consequently combat or 
risk an increase of danger and expense with¬ 
out any chance of compensation. 

6. When things grow scarce, every man will 
endeavor to lay in great stores if he can do 
it without an increase of price, and will not 
think it necessary to retrench his expenses, 
while he thinks his stock will last through 
the scarcity; the consequence of which is, 
that all the scarce articles at market will be 
scrambled up by a few hands, who will have 
no inducement to parsimony in the expendi¬ 
ture of them, by which the scarcity and 
distress are increased and many must be 
wholly destitute; and as far as this respects 
the necessaries of life, the consequences 
must be dreadful. 

7. Add to the above, that in times of 
scarcity and great demand, every man who 
can possibly conceal his goods will be 
tempted to do it, in expectation that the 
great demand will soon break through the 
unnatural restraint of the limitation, and he 
shall be able to obtain a great profit in the 
future sale; and in spite of all the vigilance 
and force that can be used, many will be able 
to do this; which I take to be one of the 
natural effects of any unnatural restraint of 
trade, which cannot be avoided. 

8 In addition to all these, the difficulties 
which must attend the execution of such an 
act of limitation, may perhaps furnish not 


the least objection to it. Must the owner 
be obliged to sell to every person who ap¬ 
plies to purchase, without knowing whether 
he wants for use or sale? Must he forego 
previous engagements of his goods in favor 
of the present demandant^ Must he be 
obliged to sell to every knave and litigious 
fellow, with whom he would not choose to 
be at all concerned in any dealing? Who 
shall judge how much he may reserve for his 
own use, and whether he may give corn to 
his cattle and hogs, and how much, and how 
many of each he may keep, etc. etc.? Must 
he have his house searched from top to bot¬ 
tom for concealment? Even the lodging 
rooms of his wife and daughters? I must 
beg to be excused from any further descnp 
tion of these horrors, which too many know 
are not mere creatures of the imagination. 

9. It IS not possible to form a limitation 
of prices which shall be just, and therefore 
the whole scheme necessarily implies in¬ 
justice. The principles on which the just 
prices of goods are fixed are in a constant 
state of fluctuation, and therefore the prices 
must rise and fall with their causes: all ex¬ 
perience proves this, and it holds true m the 
most excessive degree, in times of such pub- 
lice distress and convulsion as we now ex¬ 
perience. And as it is much safer to bind 
a man in health than a man in convulsions, 
so it will be safer to limit trade in peace¬ 
able than convulsed times. It is not more 
absurd to limit the precise height to which 
a ship shall be fixed at a wharf, where the 
tide is constantly ebbing and flowing A 
great force will be requisite to keep the ship 
from rising or falling with the tide, and a 
mighty little use to pay for the trouble; be¬ 
sides the probability of very essential damage 
which the ship must incur by the applica¬ 
tion of the necessary force; but, indiscreet 
as this would be judged, it is less danger¬ 
ous in a calm than m a stormy season. 

THE MORAL CONSEQUENCES 

10. Another mischievous consequence of 
this fatal measure, and not the least, I con¬ 
ceive to be its unhappy tendency to corrupt 
the morals and integrity of the people. To 
escape the ruinous conseqences of losing in 
their sales, they are in a manner compelled, 
but to say the least, they have very strong 
temptation, either by downright lying, or 
using little arts, shifts, and cheats, to avoid 
the sale of their goods to disadvantage* This 
naturally brings them into the habit, and 
gives them a facility of inventing and prac¬ 
ticing low methods of shaming Abraham, 
which they never would otherwise have 
thought of, and which it is Inllntely detri¬ 
mental to the public, they ever should learn; 
Instances of this sort might be enumerated 
Without end. But it is needless to give ex¬ 
amples, it were better they and their causes 
should be removed than that they should be 
repeated. 

THE WAY IT WORKED 

For 10 months before the late limitations, 
we had a trade perfectly free, on which two 
observations are obvious: 

1. That any goods at market might be 
bought for continental money, the specula¬ 
tors especially (as they are called) were fond 
of receiving it, and no person could be at any 
loss for any thing at market if he had that 
money to purchase the goods he needed. 

2. That imported goods on an average 
(which were the only articles speculators 
dealt in) were 50 percent cheaper on the 
25th of May last, than on the 25th of July 
preceding, i. e., any given quantity of im¬ 
ported goods would buy 60 percent more 
articles of country produce, or hard money, 
on the 25th of July, than on the 25th of May 
last; and for the truth of this, I refer to the 
merchants’ books; from which It follows that 
the speculators (however numerous and how¬ 
ever censured) have not raised the price of 
the goods they have principally dealt In. 
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On July 25, 1778, price current of im¬ 
ported goods, at Philadelphia, was as follows: 
West-India rum, 3 pounds 15 shillings; 
Mufcovado sugars, 30 pounds; molasses, 40 
shillings; pepper, 17 shillings 6 pence; coffee, 

9 shillings, cotton, 15 shillings; bohea tea, 
60 shillings; Madeira wine, 400 pounds; dry¬ 
goods about 8 to 1 old prices, and hard 
money 4 to 1, and price current of country 
produce, was as follows* For Indian corn, 15 
shillings, oats, 12 shillings; flour, 60 shillings; 
bar iron, 200 pounds. Consequently on July 
25, 1778, 1 gallon of West-Zndia rum would 
bring 6 bushels of Indian corn, 6 bushels of 
oats, 114 hundred of flour, and two-fifths of 
a hundred of iron, or 18 shillings 9 pence hard 
money; anybody may easily compare the rest, 
and they will find enough to prove my as¬ 
sertion with large allowance. Price current 
25th of May last was, rum, 7 pounds; sugars, 
130 pounds, iron, 800 pounds, tea, 6 pounds 

10 shillings, etc. Indian corn, 7 pounds 10 
shillings; oats, 90 shillings; flour, 30 pounds 
(hard money 20 to 1), and consequently 1 
gallon of rum would buy no more than 1 
bushel of Indian corn, I 14 bushels of oats, 
one-fourth hundred flour, and two-fifths 
hundred iron or 7 shillings hard money, etc. 
These computations are made in the face of 
the world, and grounded on facts which any¬ 
body may disprove if they are not true, or 
correct the reasoning if it is not Just. Now 
I have only to add—^let anybody who is dis¬ 
posed to see, open his eyes, and see who it is 
that has raised our prices, or which is the 
same thing, depreciated our money. Is it the 
speculators who deal only in imported ar¬ 
ticles? Or the farmers, among whom no kind 
of dangerous speculation does or can exist? 
Perhaps it may be replied here that the 
articles of country produce are extremely 
scarce, which raises their price beyond the 
due proportion of other things. If you say 
this, you say everything and yield everything, 
viz, that the plenty and scarcity of goods will 
govern the price. You must admit, too, that 
the plenty and scarcity of money will deter¬ 
mine the value of that also. Why then will 
anyone pretend to limit either, against the 
operation of this great principle? 

an inescapable reckoning 

We are now on the brink of ruin, and the 
worst disgrace, in -danger of loss of liberty 
hitherto nobly asserted, and subjection to 
shameful slavery to enemies most cruel and 
insulting In themselves, and all that height¬ 
ened in them to madness by the determined 
opposition we have given to their scheme of 
tyranny over us. All this danger arises not 
from our poverty or want, for we have offi¬ 
cers and soldiers enough, stores of every 
kind enough, and zeal, union, and virtue 
sufficient to insure success; our difficulties 
arise only from our having too much money. 

Every man ought to consider that his pro¬ 
portion of the public debt Is as much a debt 
fastened on his estate, and becomes to all 
Intents and purposes as much a burden and 
charge on it, as any of his private debts of 
the same amount, and must as surely one 
day be paid; is it not better ^hen to pay it 
now than to have it He a burden on him, to 
be paid in future time, which may be called 
for when he may not be in condition to pay 
it so easy as now? Every prudent man does 
this with respect to his private debts, and 
what reason can be given why the same pru¬ 
dence should not extend to the debt which 
he owes the public? Can any reason be as¬ 
signed why the States should not imitate 
the prudence and economy of a private man, 
who happens to be involved for a time in 
great expenditures, whl,ch is, to pa;^ ;up and 
discharge as much as possible as he goes, 
and .leave as little as possible to be settled 
ip future time? 

( LEST ailADE BE AS FREE AS AIB 

To facilitate this. T humbly propose one 
thlr^ mOre, viz, to take off dv^ery restralht 
and limitation from our commerce. Let 


trade be as free as air. Let every man make 
the most of his goods and m his own way, 
and then he will be satisfied Let every man 
taste and enjoy the sweets of that liberty of 
person and property which was highly ex¬ 
pected under an independent government. It 
is a sad omen to find among the first effects 
of independence, greater restraints and 
abridgements of natural liberty, than ever 
we felt under the government we have lately 
renounced and shaken off. Let the laws point 
out the duty, and be the bulwark of security 
of every man. 

Nothing gives the people such high satis¬ 
faction with any system of government they 
live under, as the actual enjoyment of the 
inestimable blessings of perfect liberty and 
full security under it, this will most effec¬ 
tively induce them cheerfully to support it. 
No burdens will be thought heavy, or diffi¬ 
culties discouraging, which the exigencies of 
government may require, when every man 
finds his own happiness involved in the es¬ 
tablishment of the state. 

Thus, I have offered my best thoughts 
freely to the public, and with most upright 
intentions; I hope they may be received with 
candor- The facts and reasonings are all 
open to the examination of everyone; if they 
do not convince, I hope at least they may 
induce some abler person to sketch out some¬ 
thing more perfect and adequate to the great 
subject. 


Military and Economic Problems Con¬ 
fronting the Pacific Northwest 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which a citizen of my State, by the name 
of Mike Jenney, has sent to a large 
number of businessmen in the Pacific 
Northwest in which he discusses public 
reactions to our military and economic 
problems as he finds them in carrying 
out the duties of his work as head of a 
credit service agency. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Retcord, 
as follows: 

PIONEER SERVICE CO., iNC., 
Eugene, Or eg., Decem’ber 1950. 

Gentlemen: All of the letters that I have 
tried to write, and have written in the last 
several years, were easy compared with this 
one, for the simple reason that things are 
now moving so fast that when you go to bed 
at night all you know is that you will have 
an entirely different set of events and condi¬ 
tions to look at the moment you glance at 
your morning paper—and even more since 
the Korean war has been thrown into reverse. 

■ In this letter I am going to try to elim¬ 
inate mention of the war, because that is a 
book by itself. I am going to try to give 
some particular facts to quite a few of you 
businessmen who do not have a chance to 
keep up on local conditions as you should- 
let alone world conditions—because a man 
has his hands full these days in trying to 
rtui his own immediate business. 

First, let us clear the decks for action, be¬ 
cause, after the 1st of the year, the taxes 
that you will' be paying are going to make 
you feel out of this world as far as making 
ends meet. (It is hard not to use the words 


“war conditions,*’ for our great national debt 
now is only a drop in the bucket to what it 
will be if this is the start of world war III.) 
From what I can read in the latest financial 
magazines, these taxes are going to come 
from the small businessmen and private in¬ 
dividuals more than from the large corpora¬ 
tions. A glance at the December 1 issue of 
the United States News will show what I 
mean Then, employment conditions are 
going to be tough, because as the Govern¬ 
ment controls are put into effect and tight¬ 
ened down, men will be leaving your 
immediate territory to go to other towns. 

According to an announcement m the 
Portland Oregonian of November 29, Edgar 
P. Kaiser, of the Kaiser-Fraser automobile 
company, is already set to get back into 
the shipbuilding business again. If these 
war conditions continue in a big way, you 
will have your employees leaving to go to 
the larger cities where the Government pro¬ 
gram will go into effect. The automotive 
trade will be hard hit, due to the curtail¬ 
ment on cars. The building trades will be 
curtailed a lot, but from the information 
I have it will take 5 or 6 months to com¬ 
plete the dwellings now under construc¬ 
tion. After that, the building trades will 
suffer, and a lot of men will be laid off, such 
as carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, elec¬ 
tricians, and common laborers. It is to be 
supposed, naturally, that these, later, will 
be absorbed into the Government program 
of war preparations. But while the Gov¬ 
ernment program is getting under way there 
will be a lull and quite a lot of unemploy¬ 
ment. Therefore, men who are good credit 
risks now will cease to be such, because 
their earning power will have stopped. An¬ 
other hardship, as an effect of this, will fall 
on the merchants who have become heavily 
involved in consumer credit; and there will 
be a lot of repossession of such merchandise 
as cars, television sets, ice boxes, radios, 
washers, and other electrical contrivances. 
Merchants who have been doing an exten¬ 
sive credit business will be hit hard, as a 
lot of these people will be leaving their 
present homes and moving into the manu¬ 
facturing centers of war supplies. In Eu¬ 
gene, and Lane and Douglas Counties—in 
fact in most of the lumbering territory be¬ 
tween Portland and Ashland, Or eg., and be¬ 
tween the Cascades and the Pacific Ocean—■ 
the lumber industry is not enjoying the 
good business that it did some time ago. 
All that is needed to realize this is to ob¬ 
serve how the businessmen here in Eugene 
(which is the lumber center of the world) 
started in before Thanksgiving decorating 
their stores and broadcasting their Christ¬ 
mas programs and putting on big sales to 
help promote business. (Personally, I have 
heard a lot of complaints from individuals 
that the merchants were commercializing 
the season too much, and putting Christmas 
ahead of Thanksgiving.) But, on the other 
hand, you can’t blame the merchant. I am 
afraid that after Cliristmas there Is going 
to be an awful kick-back, because the aver¬ 
age person who carries the dinner bucket 
and works for wages (I mean the unskilled 
person, like the clerk, the bookkeeper, and 
the laboring man who doesn’t belong to the 
unions) makes up two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion; and this two-thirds Is supporting the 
'other one-third—the skilled labor that is 
organized, such as workers in steel mills an<^ 
in the automotive and building trades, fac¬ 
tories, and lumbering. 

For instance, listen to this; 

“A boss roller in the steel mill, working 
with his hands, can earn $15,000 to $18,000 
a year. Die-sinkers with an income of $10,- 
000 a year are fairly common in the auto- 
mobfie industry. Top mechanics in big 
cities, who never thought of college, often are 
taking homes $12,000 to $16,000 a year. 
Bricklayers on a 40-hour week who are work¬ 
ing the year round Are making from $6,760 
a year up; and the bricklayer who works 50 
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hours a week for 6 months earns $4,280 a 
year. Plasterers generally have the same 
opportunity as bricklayers and get the same 
wage A carpenter working full tune can 
earn $8,000 a year.’' 

Now, the reason I am citing these figures 
is to give you an idea of how labor is or¬ 
ganized to fight for higher wages. In real¬ 
ity, you cannot always blame these men in 
the steel game, and in the automobile game, 
when you figure the amount of profit these 
big organizations are realizing. But here is 
the rub: the other two-thirds of the people 
(such as clerks, bookkeepers, white-collar 
workers, and unskilled workers generally), 
these people are fortunate if they can earn 
$200 a month, though some of the more for¬ 
tunate may come under the $250 rap. 

Reading the morning papers today (No¬ 
vember 29) I see where the high cost of liv¬ 
ing reached an all-time high October 15; 
and the latest dope is that it is going to keep 
on rising. That may be all right for the 
laborer who is tied in, say, with General Mo¬ 
tors in their system of “If living prices rise, 
wages will rise also,” but I would say that 
the average laboring man, and even the 
average businessman who is not in position 
to get a rise in wages, or the businessman 
who has a fixed salary and is not earning at 
least $5,000 a year, is certainly up against it. 

I wish our lawmakers would get out and 
circulate among the laboring class of peo¬ 
ple—the farmers who are not classed as 
wheat farmers or stockmen, or farmers who 
did not have a good acreage of sugar beets, 
as in the Snake River Valley and certain 
parts of eastern Oregon, as well as parts of 
Utah and eastern Idaho. I am speaking of 
the broad area that we ourselves circulate in 
(Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada). 

When I was in Nevada, a short time ago, 
and contacting a large number of merchants 
in the towns of Wmnemucca, Elko, Wells, and 
Battle Mountain, I found that those mer¬ 
chants were having as hard a time to make 
all ends meet as the merchants here in Ore¬ 
gon in the timber belt. I found that even 
the gambling houses this year have not been 
doing too well, due to the fact that the tour¬ 
ists, whom they have to bank on for the 
biggest part of their revenue, were not spend¬ 
ing their money. Naturally, the cattle in¬ 
dustry and the mining industry were func¬ 
tioning on high; but when I got into the 
Magic Valley of Idaho I found that the 
farmers who were raising beans were getting 
a good price because there was a priority. 
Red clover seed was paying a fair profit; but 
I found that they had to take a good per¬ 
centage Of the profit they made from raising 
beans to pay for the potatoes they couldn’t 
have dug if it hadn’t been for the profit on 
their bean crop—because It took money to 
dig those potatoes, sack them, and store them, 
as many farmers were doing and hoping for 
a stronger market later on. But when the 
priority is taken off, it is going to be Just 
too had for these po'tato men unless the war 
Increases the demand (which undoubtedly it 
will), 

Over in the Snake River Valley where the 
row croppers were depending on their pota¬ 
toes, onions, and lettuce, they were all behind 
the eight ball. The onion situation was ter¬ 
rible. I have seen thousands of sacks of 
onions that I don’t think were ever marketed, 
any many acres that were never dug. In one 
city I saw a big dump-yard of onions, and 
people were going out there and getting all 
the onions they wanted. The lettuce situa¬ 
tion was bad also; and that goes for potatoes 
as well. The sugar beets were a life-saver, 
because they had a good priority. They really 
paved the way. 

Here in the State of Oregon, the lumber 
Industry has had a boom year, but a lot of 
small mills have suffered—^flrst by car short¬ 
age and then by the drop in the lumber 
naarket. Of course the lumber business had 
Bts^ted in gaining momentum again when 


the market leveled off; but weather condi¬ 
tions will be hindering; snows in the moun¬ 
tains, and rain and mud will make the log¬ 
ging roads to the mam highways almost 
impassable. Then the curtailing by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the buildmg trade will have its 
effect, also. When you consider that some 
65 percent of the business between San 
Francisco and Vancouver, B. O., hinges on 
lumber, you can see what the reflection will 
be on business in general. 

Now, gentlemen, I am speaking for the 
Northwest. Naturally, the wheat people in 
Washington and Idaho and Eastern Oregon— 
I mean the wheat farmers—^have really gone 
to town. Weather conditions this fall in 
most cases have been ideal for good crops 
this coming year. Millions of bushels have 
been dumped on the ground (no storage); 
and yet the cost of bread hasn’t dropped any, 
nor the cost of breakfast cereals either. 

Here is one thing I am going to criticize our 
Congress for: These men (I don’t say all of 
them, because Wayne Morse, Guy Cordon, 
Harris Ellsworth, Lowell Stockman, and 
Homer Angell, I am sure, have done all they 
could to get price controls put back to help 
hold wages and prices of foodstuffs in line), 
some of these Congressmen worked persist¬ 
ently to block price and wage controls, even 
when they should have known that people 
who cannot afford to pay these prices and 
the high cost of rents are being hurt. For 
the life'of me, I cannot understand why Con¬ 
gress cannot see this. One of these days 
they are going to ask for a bond drive. The 
businessmen and the public have already 
been asked for funds for the Community 
Chests, the Red Cross, and other charitable 
causes, I ask you this question: How in the 
name of common sense can a man with a wife 
and two or three children buy meat and 
bread and butter and milk and eggs and (if 
he is trading in town) the greenery and fruit 
that are needed for a balanced diet (espe¬ 
cially when so many of these people have 
obligated themselves through the medium of 
consumer credit and have withdrawn most of 
their savings, and in many cases all of them) ? 
And take a look at the E-bonds that have 
been drawn out and put into circulation to 
buy cars, refrigerators, television sets, wash¬ 
ing machines, radios, and furniture. One 
city recorder told me (he was from one of the 
towns in the Magic Valley) that virtually 
everybody in his town had a mortgage on his 
home. If you will take a glance at the mort¬ 
gage debt of the people of the United States, 
it will astound you. 

Now, the businessman Is on the spot in a 
big way because his inventory during these 
war conditions is going to cut, it is going 
to be harder for him to get the merchandise 
he needs to sell; and the people he is carry¬ 
ing on his books (I mean the good ones), 
when they start going bad—well, he is going 
to have to learn all over again. According 
to the Morning Oregonian and financial 
magazines I have read, the Federal Reserve 
Board is bearing down on the banks to hold 
down on their loans to the businessmen. 
That means less money for operating costs. 

This is not a pretty picture, is it? Now, 
with consumer credit considerably over the 
one billion mark (which means an individual 
debt of at least $126 for virtually every man, 
woman, and child), you can see what this 
inflationary spiral of wages and prices is go¬ 
ing to do, and is doing, to the average Amer¬ 
ican family. 

I have had big cattlemen tell me personally 
that they knew the cost of beef was out of 
line; and I have heard some of them holler 
their heads off because of the price that they 
had to pay for a good steak. I asked one 
cattleman how long these retail prices of 
beef would last, and he said, “Just as long 
as people will pay them,’* We cannot blame 
the cattleman for what he is taking because 
It is a condition that the man is forced into. 
Some of these fellows have blamed this con¬ 


dition on the retail butcher; and, when you 
talk to some of the retailers, they try to lay 
the blame on the packer; and the packer, 
so I have been told, lays it on the stockman 
who is getting such a high price for his cattle 
and sheep. 

Now, to me there has got to be a source 
of everything, and I believe in going to the 
very bottom of this situation and finding 
out just what IS wrong. 

One time when I was in Lakeview, Oreg, 
a big buyer for the steamship lines had just 
bought the wool clip for 11 cents a pound. 
I asked him if the grower could make any 
money on this. He said he thought they 
made a little. This was before the war. Now, 
naturally, conditions have changed a lot, but 
I really doubt if they have changed as much 
as that. 

From what I can gather by reading of 
these vast food sales that appear in the Port¬ 
land papers (Portland being one of the high 
spots in the whole United States), it looks 
as If there is too much of a spread in prices 
to Justify these prices remaining so high. 

Now, talk to the average layman you meet 
on the street, regardless of whether he is an 
attendant m a service station, or a clerk 
in a grocery or dry goods store, or a ste¬ 
nographer (or any of these men who carry the 
dinner bucket, who are not working with 
organized labor), and you will find that he 
is having a terrible time to make ends meet, 
because after he has bought his food and 
paid his rent he hasn’t much left. And 
these people who have been buying cars, 
homes, furniture, and electrical contrivances 
are having an even harder time. 

If you could see the thickening of our 
monthly credit reports that we issue to some 
1,400 business and professional men through¬ 
out the States of Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and 
Nevada, and see the number of delinquent 
debtors whose names are being turned in to 
us daily, you would understand better what 
I am trying to tell you. 

You may feel that this picture is quite 
gloomy, but this is why the Government had 
to put regulation W back, and why it had to 
cut back on the building trade. Many of 
our veterans were paying virtually nothing 
down on the homes they were buying, and 
many of our people were being forced out 
of their apartments and homes and forced 
to build some kind of a house because the 
monthly rentals they had to pay were higher 
than what they had to pay in installments on 
the homes they were building or buying. 

Anyone who gets around over our four 
States as I do, and as my men do, can see 
exactly what we see and know it is the truth. 

All of our clients that we have organized 
throughout these four States of Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, through the media 
of our Pioneer Service Co. county and State¬ 
wide credit boards, are in a better position to 
meet conditions because the information that 
each one is giving the other members through 
the medium of our State and division office 
here in Eugene is giving that protection 
which is going to be invaluable from now on 
because, undoubtedly, people will be asking 
for more credit than ever before. 

Conditions will get better as time goes on, 
but we are now in the leveling-off period. 
One boom is over (this war stopped it cold); 
but when the Government gets to spending 
all the money they will need for war produc¬ 
tion and ships and airplanes, another boom 
will start. Times should be good in the fu¬ 
ture; but this period in between is going to 
cause some business failures because there 
are just too many in business, as I think 
you businessmen will agree. To undertand 
what I mean, all you need do is remember 
how many vacant buildings there were on 
your main and side streets during the last 
war. Your wholesale houses are aware of 
this fact, and your banks know the danger. 
If this war turns out to foe world war III, the 
grandfathers and the grandmothers will be 
called on to take over and run a lot of the 
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small bUBinesses (as tbey did during tbe last 
war) because manpower and labor will be so 
facaroe It will be pathetic. 

Now. I want you to know that this la a 
true picture of what the future looks like 
to me What 1 have written here is what I 
have ^thered from the biggest and best 
flnanflial magsjnnea and newspapers, plus my 
personal contacts and the contacts of my 
men who are moving about among the busi¬ 
nessmen In these four States throughout the 
entire year. 

But remember, gentlemen, every cloud has 
a silver lining Our present conditions may 
clear up more than we expect them to, be¬ 
cause past history has proved that we come 
through m a big way when the dhipe are 
down. I think that if all of us Amenoan 
people put our shoulders to the whedl. cut 
out this pohtioal battle (regardless of 
whether we are good Democrats or good 
Bepublloans) • and place America first, 
take tune out to write to our Senaton a- pd 
Bepreaentatives back In Washington, givmg 
them all the support we possibly can, as well 
as our ideas, telling them what we suggest 
they do, and ask them to out out these politL- 
oal battles and play ball, remembering that 
In a tune of onalB audh os this we are **aIL for 
one and one for aU," a united Amenoa, we 
will get results. 

Now, X want to take this opportunity to 
thank aU of our dlients who are members 
of our Pioneer Bervloe Oo. State-wide or- 
ganlaatlans for your fine cooperation. Ton 
have not only been helping yourself during 
these trying times, but you have been help¬ 
ing to build up an organisation of busmess 
and xuof saatonol men end are making condi¬ 
tions better by so doing. 

Here's hoping that you will get out your 
Pioneer servlos books and aervloe any of your 
accounts that need It. Keqp this Informa¬ 
tion fiowtng In to our State and division 
oflloe BO we may In turn be able to place tbds 
Information on our monthly credit reports, 
which give each businessman a better dbance 
to know whom to loan hla money to. 

Due to tlie fact that so many people will 
be moving around, be sure to watch your 
kUp list, that you receive every month, 
(dosely. 

Be sure to obedk your monthly credit 
rqparts carefully. 

Use our application form for credit card 
at an tlmee in opening up new accounts. 

TbU Is a long letter, but 1 think after you 
have read It you will feel that it contains 
much food for thought. 

Sincerely youn, 

uaat Jmm, 

Gwsral Hanoyer, 


The Batde for Fieedom 

KSTsamoN OP im&ABSf: 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MUim 

0 * mw mat 

nr TEDK BOOSB OV BBFSBSBNTAICTn 

Wednesdav, Deomiber 6,1950 

Ur. MOIom Ur. speaker, it to ia7 
privilege to dlzeot tbe attention of my 
colteaguee to Uto following addreu by 
ConxBd N. BUton, president, BUton Bo- 
teto Ck»p.. at a dinner meeting of tbe 
National Conferenoe of caurtotlans and 
Jews, at Botei Waldorf-J«toila. Novem¬ 
ber 31, 1950. at wbi^ the eonfetenoe 
preaanted lt|S brotherbood award to Ur. 
BUton; 

Ta Buna roi PWODOK 
lOr. abalrauD. bonond gaarti, Udto., and 
geaiOemaii.» wonld Tm bxtanitlog to qmu- 


late how the historians of tbe future will 
oharaotense our times Most of us here 
this evening will admit that our age must 
be distinguished by a tremendoua onslaught 
of jiagan ideas against our traditional west¬ 
ern occidental state of society, and even 
state of mind. Those future historians can., 
not fail to see that all of our ideaa of peace, 
of human digmty, of freedom, of all the 
values considered universal and basic, have 
been discarded by a great bloc of our human 
family. 

It IS In the spirit of that peace, of that 
human disutv. "-tih nf tiiat treedcmi that 
we are thoughtfully gathered here this eve¬ 
ning in our Oonferenoe of Ohnstlans and 
Jews You have especially honored ins to¬ 
night, honored me In a fashion that I greatly 
appreciate, tor which I am deeply end 
humbly grateful 

With you I am eager to promote justice, 
unity, understanding, and cooperation 
among ftotastanta, OathOlios, and Jews— 
happy to one day elunlnate mtergroup prej¬ 
udices which disfigure our reOiglous, social, 
and political relations. It will be a day of 
great thanksgiving when we poaBeee a social 
order In which the religicus idealB of brother¬ 
hood and justice Shall become the standards 
of human reiationahlpB. 

If there Is one thing that thla world of 
ours needs today, ladies and gentlemen, it 
la that Ideal of brotherhood and Justice. 

Ih 1017 many of us here this evening went 
off to the wsn to achieve exactly that. We 
were freemen fighting for freedom, fighting 
for peace, fighting a war to end war fcrever. 
1 took part in that war and 1 was In Paris 
the day President Wilson was driven down 
the Champs Blysees acclaimed by hundreds 
of thousands of people. EQs 14 points were 
to bring peace to all peoples. Just a few 
months later he was to die of a broken heart. 
His 14 points were ignored, even violently 
opposed, at VersaiUaa. 

mca mmm vb 

Twenty-five years later our sons went off 
to successfully fight another battle fOr free¬ 
dom, temporary freedom. Again we lost the 
peace, fOr we blindly destroy our mighty 
arsenal of nUltary power btfore we had peace 
firmly In our grasp. We surrendeired the oP" 
portunlty and the power to demand a Just 
and lasting peace. We must ask; To what 
purpose have we spent our blood and wealth 
Intwo World Wars? Amerloaa boys who were 
18 years old on VJ-day (In 1946) are now 
being drafted for military service. Perhaps 
It Is simple retributive Justice that oompela 
us to face the awful project of another war: 
for we have negleoted, abandoned, and be¬ 
trayed those great prlndpleB to which we 
dedicated ouxaeivea for the establishment of 
peace. We have broken faith with those 
who fought and died for freedom and who 
warned ua— 

•Tf you break faith with us who die 
we shall not stosp." 

It we believe what they aald, we hare to¬ 
night know that these b^ do not sleop In 
peace, end we also know that we do not live 
In peace—and why? Because whan the boys 
Siad won their victories at erms we permitted 
the fooroee of hate, Injustiae, and appease¬ 
ment to take the vtotoriee from them. 

Aeroas the world tbe boys of two wan 
have been betrayed. And In sdlemn truth 
I lay to you, 11 we allow tbe fames of evfi 
to refathlon the world to their Image and 
JlksnesB, If we let hate» inJusOoe, and ap¬ 
peasement guide us during these next few 
yean, If we break faith with thoae boys who 
are now fighting and dying In distant landSp 
we gban never live to peace again. 

fteadom, my fellow Americans, is foreinort 
In our minds and hearts this evening; it Is 
to the mtods and lisarta of all tbe world who 
look to us as tbe last •saotuaiy, the Burt 
0 f tree men. Slnoe that flnt dawn 
when man stood before his inker, ah men 


have dhenSbed thla tremendous thing, this 
xnagnlfloent thing, that makes man a ma nr^ 
biB freedom. 

nXEDOM AND BOlUir mOKITT 

But what la this freedom^ What right 
have we to it* Why are we unhappy unless 
we are free men? This la why, because we 
possess an intrinsic human dignity, an to¬ 
ner majesty, whidh gives us an appetite, a 
passion for freedom. But that human dig¬ 
nity IB not oure because we are Americana 
or because we belong to the TThited Nations 
nor because we hve m the twentieth century. 
It IS not a veneer acquired by education or 
a national environment. Maw posBesaes hu¬ 
man dignity because he is made to the image 
and likenees of Gkxl. ^Dils Image la found 
personaUy in every man; each one poasesses 
It entirely and undividedly It is this Image 
that Tnft.Ti dUTerent, that man 

a son of God. Without this image man has 
no free will and consequently neither liberty 
nor the capacity for liberty. 

I am talking with you to this fashion, 
ladies and gentlemen, because I know you 
are religious men and women. Powerful ad¬ 
herents of great religions are here assembled 
In this Conference of Ohristuuas and Jews. 
We know that man has no meaning, no worth, 
no digmty apart from the Image of God In 
him It iB through eadh of us, aa persons, 
that all greatness aprlngs; great art, great 
muslo, great aeoomplidimentB of a nation 
are bom In the mind of the person. It u 
the person through whom God has dhocen 
to manifest Bimself To many of the young¬ 
sters of I960 this does not mean too much, 
but If they only knew, as we know, it Is 
the basis of everything they fight and die 
for; the pnvUege to remain free men. 

Whenever our hoys go off to war we should 
make them aware at what they are doing In 
def eliding their liberty. Whether they know 
it or not they are going oat to defend the 
Image of God to themselvaB, In their famUlea, 
in their co un trymen, and to preaarve it for 
imbom generatuma yet to oome. TO wage 
wax tor anything leea, for economloa or pdll- 
tica e s pecially total waa>—la monstroua. 
Bdmund Burke once said, "The blood of man 
ehould never be Shed but to redeem the 
blood of man." Only then will war ever 
bring a real, a lasting peaoe. 

ooax. OOP HITMAN PBOanSNi 

Peace, ladles and gentlemen, la more than 
the abaenoe of war. It Is a tranquillity of 
order, it Is security, liberty—religious, po¬ 
litical, and eoonomlo freedom. Peaoe per¬ 
mits men to traverse the high sees without 
hindrance; it permlta all people to ohooae 
the form of government under which they 
will live; it imnlti all nations to dwell to 
safety within their own boundarlea; It Is 
abandonment of foroe and aggxesslan; it is 
Ufe with honor, hie with the dignity of the 
Children of God. It la both the Imidement 
and the goal of human progrsss. And be- 
cause we are Children of God, and hungry 
and thfnrty for that strange freedom end 
stranger peaoe of religious men. we must 
never again oeaaa our atrugglea until they 
ere secure forever. 

It was tor that freedom and that peaoe we 
fought to 1917 and we did not get tt. For 
that freedom and peace we are fi gh t i n g now, 
we must be ready to fight tomorrow, and this 
time we had better get It or we ChaU see the 
end of our dvUlBatlon. 

This Impending aaeault on human freedom 
to no xiew tlito«. no suddenly erupting danger 
Insofar as htotory to ooncemed. 

It was In the fourth oentuiy A. D. that 
AtUla ravaged Burqpe to a Bdghly attempt 
to toapoae his dynairty upon the wreck of 
Borne. Bight eeninirtos totar to was the Mon- 
gCIs under Genghle Shan who ambaiked 
upon the conquest of the worid. And again, 
the pagan tide was swept back by the de¬ 
fenders of freedom. 
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Now, after slumbering another eight cen¬ 
turies, the godless hordes are on the march 
again. They are fomenting trouble and dis¬ 
sension in every land. While the peace- 
loving nations demobilized and disarmed, 
they forged a military machine of terrifying 
proportions. They are endeavoring to add 
hundreds of millions of Chinese and other 
nationals to their manpower; they are the 
masters of the greatest land area of the woild 
and are now arming with terrible atomic 
weapons. While this juggernaut, dedicated 
to the expulsion of God and the enslavement 
of the whole world, is gaming momentum, 
we have lagged on the road of preparedness 
and have hopefully pursued the mirage of 
peace. 

NEW CONCEPTS OF WAR 

War. Peace The old notions of war and 
peace have gone out of the world. It could 
be that in our time we shall never have war 
and perhaps never have peace again. When 
we were younger and all down through his¬ 
tory war meant armed hostility with another 
nation. Peace meant harmony, and friendly 
relations between nations. 

But today are we at war with Russia? Are 
we at peace with Russia? Are we at war with 
China, with Poland, with Eastern Germany’ 
Are we at peace with these nations? No, the 
old concepts of war and peace belong to a 
world which the Communists have destroyed. 
Oommiuiism is always at war These evil 
men of the Kremlin are constantly feeling 
-around the perimeter of their vast world, 
like a great ^ider—^feeling, probing inces¬ 
santly for military or political soft spots 
which will permit them to enmesh the world 
with their web of tyranny. They are satis¬ 
fied with fragments of nations or whole 
nations. They took all of Poland, the Baltic 
States, all of Czechoslovakia, half of Ger¬ 
many, half of Korea, all of China. What 
about Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria’ We 
watch as their tentacles grasp for the co¬ 
lonial peoples of Asia, who, weakened by 
their struggles for freedom, may be a ready 
prey. 

I have said that Communists wage war all 
the time, not only with guns, bombs, planes, 
and ships. In fact, the old concept of weap¬ 
ons is no more adequate than the old con¬ 
cept of war, or that of peace 

These dangerous and evil men are pre¬ 
occupied with the intellectual and moral 
sabotage of free men everywhere. 

They advocate class hatred, treason, and 
insurrection. Their spies and agents in¬ 
filtrate into governments, industries, schools, 
and unions. 

As their emissaries to the United Nations, 
they send trained obstructionists, whose 
chief mission is to harass, insult, slander, 
and vilify other members of the Council, 

COMMUNISM CORRUPTS, DESTROYS 

The essence of communism is the death of 
the individual and the burial of his remains 
in a collective mass While the democracies 
of the world appeal to an individual's reason 
and morals, the Kremlin persuades its sub¬ 
jects with the slave camp and grave. To cor¬ 
rupt the minds and hearts of the individual 
or the nation they would destroy is much 
more satisfying than the destruction of that 
nation’s factories or ports. They even con¬ 
script a part of the population in the very 
country whose ruin they plan. What evil is 
this that can make a captive American deny 
his wife, his children, and his country? 
What evil is this that can make a captive 
churchman repudiate his church and his 
God? What barbarous tortures were used 
to destroy the minds of these men? To the 
free nations bordering the iron curtain this 
is a fearful and terrifying menace. Its 
spreading, deadly poison has seeped into the 
councils of otir own Nation The entire dip¬ 
lomatic and political world of honest men 
seems confused as children in the presence 
of this monstrous reality. And the insidious 


thing, the frightening thing is this: It can 
win even when it is losing. 

We have been following the path that is 
most helpful to the Soviet program. They 
want to keep us in our present state of im¬ 
balance, of war scare, while they go on an¬ 
nexing more countries or half countries, 
enslaving more and more populations. They 
want us to impose more and more controls 
on our free economy. They want us to cur¬ 
tail our most cherished liberties while we 
live with uncertainty and fear. They want 
us to live more and more on a constant war 
footing without being at war, without being 
at peace. 

EUROPE WEARY OP WAR 

Ladies and gentlemen, I returned yester¬ 
day from a 3 weeks’ trip to Europe that took 
me to England, France, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey. Communism and its inroads on the 
people were constantly on my mind. In the 
countries I visited, the people are weary and 
tired of war, and there seems to be a per¬ 
vading fear, a hopelessness that a deluge 
of communism cannot long be stayed. Only 
in England and in Turkey is there a deter¬ 
mined will to fight at any cost. In Turkey it 
is a crime to be a Communist, punishable by 
20 years’ imprisonment, and they are now 
proposing a law to infiict the death penalty 
for anyone convicted of being a Communist. 
The open defiance of communism by this 
little nation that lives precariously on the 
border of the iron curtain is a most cou¬ 
rageous and heartening sight. 

I wish everyone here this evening could 
have experienced my feelings when an Ital¬ 
ian citizen handed me a newspaper in Rome 
one day. The head lines in one column said 
“28,000 American casualties in Korea.” In 
another column was a Moscow date line of 
November 6 and I quote from it: “The 
United States Ambassador m Moscow, Alan 
G. Kirk, today sent a message to Soviet Dep¬ 
uty Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, 
conveying to the people of the Soviet Union 
the best wishes of the people of the United 
States on the occasion of the national holiday 
in Russia.” This Roman citizen said to me, 
“Are your people so blind that they do not 
know who is responsible for those deaths in 
Korea? Or if they do know, how can your 
Government send best wishes to those re¬ 
sponsible for killing your boys?” 

Valiant little Greece, bled "white by her 
long struggle against nazism and commu¬ 
nism, is sustained by her spirit and the help 
she has received from America. A fine old 
gentleman in Athens, who lived through the 
successive invasions of Italy, Germany, and 
the Communists, told me of the many vil¬ 
lages where every man and child had been 
kidnapped, where some villages had been 
left with as many as 1,500 women but not a 
single man, not one child. To this very day 
they have not been returned to their former 
homes, and they may never be. He knew 
the ruthlessness of the Communists, he 
knew that no crime was too foul when Com¬ 
munists seek to fasten their yoke on a free 
people. He said to me, “Your people act as 
children in your dealings with the Commu¬ 
nists.” And so we have. For five long fate¬ 
ful years we dallied with the belief that Com¬ 
munists could become loyal members of the 
world family, that their word could be re¬ 
spected and trusted. It: seems that we were 
the last to learn that communism is a deadly 
peril to free nations. 

REARM PREE PEOPLE 

This is a crucial time in the destiny of our 
Nation; m the destiny of all mankind. The 
remaining free peoples of the world must be 
strengthened and defended. The infant 
United Nations must be fostered, encouraged, 
and stanchly upheld by all of its free mem¬ 
bers. But this is not enough. 

We must speedily rearm Western Europe or 
it will be taken from us and used against 
us. We have not a moment to lose. We 


must give increasing aid to those countries 
who will bear the first shock of battle. 

Should there come a time when this Com¬ 
munist flood overwhelms these free nations, 
we must be prepared to stand alone. In 
preparation for that day, there can be no 
limit to our effort or expense. We must make 
any economic sacrifice and learn to live a 
hard and restricted life. We must eliminate 
all internal expenditures for hand-outs and 
see how much we can give to our country 
instead of how much we can get from it. 
There must be no more appeasement, no 
more sacrifice of principle for expediency, 
and never shall we abandon a free nation 
that stands with us against the common 
enemy. 

In this struggle for freedom, at home and 
abroad, our greatest weapon, both a sword 
and a shield, will be our love of and faith 
in God To open the hearts and minds of 
men to this truth will require a mighty river 
of faith and effort. Each one of us is a drop 
to swell that river and augment its force. 

We are approaching our final hour, our 
final opportunity to secure the peace that 
has twice in our lifetime escaped us. 

In the grim determination of America to 
carry the struggle through to the bitter end, 
I see a new promise, a new assurance, that 
remaining free people shall not become en¬ 
slaved. Together if we can, but alone if we 
must, we will find the strength to meet our 
common danger and overcome it, for the 
destiny of our people is to hold high the 
banner of freedom for all men everywhere. 


The Senate on Trial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an exceed¬ 
ingly able article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the American Political 
Science Review, by one of our colleagues, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey], entitled 
“The Senate on Trial.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Senate on Trial 

(By Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, United States 
Senate) 

Now that we are knee-deep in the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, it is 
timely to review the record and to ponder 
the performance of the Senate of the United 
States since it assembled in Washington on 
January 3, 1949. I confine myself in this 
article to the upper House of our National 
Legislature because it was the Senate which 
was in the main responsible last year for 
prolonging the session for more than 11 
weeks beyond the July 31 adjournment date 
fixed by the Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The major legislative achievements of the 
Senate during the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress were truly impressive. It 
authorized the continuance of the Marshall 
plan, and approved the refinancing of the 
European recovery program, as well as aid 
to Greece and Turkey. It voted to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
3 years and to restore its former provisions. 
It approved the military-aid program to 
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Western Europe and extended the Institute 
of Inter-Amencan Affairs. It ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact and passed several meas¬ 
ures designed to strengthen our national 
defenses n authorized the President to 
reorganize the executive departments in line 
with the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission and approved seven reorganiza- 
l.on plans, even as it rejected Presiient 
Truman’s plan for a Department of Welfare. 
It approved the establishment of the new 
General Services Administration, salary in- 
ci eases for Government executives and em¬ 
ployees, and extension of rent control 

During the first session, the Senate also 
passed several bills affecting the national 
economy, including a bill to establish a na¬ 
tional monetary commission It enacted a 
public housing and slum clearance law, ap¬ 
proved $300,000,000 a year in Federal grants- 
in-aid to Suate school systems, a school con¬ 
struction bill, and passed bills establishing 
a National Science Foundation, expanding 
the hos,-ital construction program, and pro¬ 
viding local health services It ratified the 
international wheat agreement, revised the 
farm price support program, extended and 
broadened the crop-insurance program, and 
facilitated the fixing of fair acreage allot¬ 
ments for cotton. It increased the minimum 
wage. The Senate also passed half a dozen 
bills during the session affecting veterans’ 
benefits, created 27 new Federal judgships, 
and did its part to grant home rule to the 
voteless District of Columbia. Although the 
House did not concur in all these measures, 
It cannot be denied that the legislative out¬ 
put of the Senate during the session, both 
in quantity and quality, was of a high order 
of magnitude. 

It is not the productivity of the Senate on 
the side of law-making that I am interested 
in for this article. It is rather the per¬ 
sistence of certain archaic procedures and the 
lack of effective party discipline, which make 
for frequent criticism and serious concern on 
the part of those interested in maintaining 
not only the dignity of the Senate but Its 
efficiency and its response to the public will, 
that concern me. It is not so much its sms 
of omission alone which bring forth criticism 
of the upper Chamber, but rather its unlim¬ 
ited debate, Its tolerance of dilatory and ob¬ 
structive tactics, and its frequent absen¬ 
teeism. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE 

One of the least defensible, and to my mind 
most undemocratic procedures in the Senate 
of the United States, is that which permits 
a minority of its Members to prevent a ma¬ 
jority from acting. There have been many 
Important cases down through the years in 
which the Senate, through obstructions to 
the will of the majority which axe possible 
under its rules, has failed in its duty to enact 
measures which the people desired and which 
a majority of its own membership favored. 
By the devices of filibustering, organized 
blocs of Senators take advantage of its tra¬ 
ditional right of free and unlimited debate 
in order to paralyze the Senate completely 
and prevent It from acting on any proposal 
to which the bloc is deeply opposed. Thus, 
for 3 decades, filibusters against the civil- 
rights bills have always been effective in pre¬ 
venting a vote upon them. 

When opportunity for debate is so nar¬ 
rowly restricted as it is In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, it is essential that there should 
be ample opportunity in at least one house 
of our National Legislature for free speech, 
free debate, and free amendment. But the 
power of full and free debate should be used 
to secure the enactment of v^ise and neces¬ 
sary’laws, not to frustrate the will of the Sen¬ 
ate itself. The means to promote the end 
ought not to be used to defeat the end Itself. 
If four judges out of the nine on the Supreme 
Court undertook to prevent it from reaching 
a decision in an important case by endless 
discussion and by readiug extracts from the 


United States Code and from law treatises, 
they would probably be severely condemned 
and perhaps subject themselves to impeach¬ 
ment charges. Yet there have been many 
times in the history of the Senate when it 
has been unable to perform its legislative 
functions because of minority obstruction. 
Senators with great measures in their charge 
have been forced to sit, impatient and often 
angry, while other Senators poured out an 
endless stream of irrelevant and empty 
chatter. 

The filibuster is an evil. It is the attempt 
by minorities to prevent the constitutional 
action of majorities whenever the minority 
happen not to like it The Senate has tried 
twice to limit the practice, first in 1917, and 
again m 1949 It adopted a cloture rule to 
limit debate in 1917 after a filibuster against 
President Wilson’s armed ship bill had 
rendered the Government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible But m 
the 32-year history of this rule it was suc¬ 
cessfully applied m only four instances out of 
19 attempts, to limit debate on the Versailles 
Treaty m 1919, on the World Court issue in 
1926, on a branch banking bill in 1927, and 
on a bill creating a Bureau of Customs and 
Prohibition in the same ^ear. Since 1927 clo¬ 
ture has never been successfully applied to 
debate in the United States Senate. 

The failure of the 1917 rule led to an 
abortive bipartisan attempt to tighten it 
early in 1949. The Senate Rules Committee, 
after hearings, recommended an amendment 
which would have plugged the loopholes in 
the old rule This proposed change in the 
rules precipitated a 3-week filibuster which 
was finally compromised by the adoption of 
a new rule on March 17, 1949. Under the 
new rule, adopted by a vote of 63 to 23, the 
Senate decreed that after certain prelimi¬ 
naries, 64 Senators—^two-thirds of the en¬ 
tire body—can limit and eventually end de¬ 
bate on any question before the Senate, ex¬ 
cept a proposal to change the rules of the 
Senate itcelf. “This issue,” writes Senator 
Myers of Pennsylvania, ”is placed in a sepa¬ 
rate category of sacredness, and no motion 
to limit debate * ♦ * can lie against it.” 

Of the various amendments offered to the 
old cloture rule, the least liberal amendment 
was adopted. Under the Senate’s new clo¬ 
ture rule, it will hereafter require the favor¬ 
able vote of 64 Senators to close debate, com¬ 
pared with the requirement of two-thirds of 
those present and voting under the 1917 rule. 
The loopholes in the old rule have been 
plugged, but at a price which makes it well- 
nigh imposihle ever to liberalize the cloture 
rule. For, as Senator Myers points out, by 
decree of the Senate itself, no machinery 
whatsoever for ending a filibuster on future 
changes in the rules Is now in existence. 
And, of course, any future attempt to 
strengthen the cloture rule will run head-on 
into a filibuster. By giving up the power to 
filibuster the Journal and the power to fili¬ 
buster a motion to take up, the Southerners 
gave up something which the framers of the 
1917 rule never Intended anyone should 
have. “The action cf the Senate cn March 
17, 1949, was a retrogressive step,” concludes 
Senator Myers, “an action designed to make 
it harder rather than easier to cut off debate 
when the debate is not for the purpose of 
persuasion or instruction, but rather for the 
sole purpose of obstructing and preventing 
the Senate from disposing—ever—of certain 
matters before it.” 

The remedy for endless talk in the Senate 
Is a simple one. The Senate should amend 
its rules so as to enable a majority of all its 
Members, or a majority of those present, to 
limit debate on any motion, measure, or other 
pending matter, after a period of unlimited 
debate for a specified number of days, say, 
1 or 2 weeks. There is no subject under the 
sun of which the essential facts and the pros 
and cons cannot be thoroughly explored and 
ventilated in a week’s or 2 weeks’ debate. In 
the House of Representatives it has been pos¬ 


sible since 1789 to terminate debate and 
bring the matter under consideration to an 
immediate vote, if a majority of those pres¬ 
ent and voting so desire, by adopting what is 
called the “motion for the previous ques¬ 
tion ” This simple remedy has been pro¬ 
posed by many Senators dov/n through the 
years, including Senators Morse and Myeus 
and myself in our time^ 

There is one other very important problem 
in connection with any discussion of sena¬ 
torial debate It has been said that no 
music IS sweeter to a Senator’s ear than the 
sound of his own voice, and far be it from 
me to deny that Senators belong to the talk¬ 
ing classes. More important, however, than 
the fact that each session millions of words 
are poured into the research archives of the 
Congressional Record is the fact that a large 
percentage of these forensics is irrelevant to 
the pending business of the Senate. On June 
13, 1935, Senator Huey Long, of Louisiana, ad¬ 
dressed the Senate for nearly 16 hours. The 
pending business was a joint resolution pro¬ 
posing to extend the National Indusurial Re¬ 
covery Act. Senator Long devoted less than 
half an hour to a direct discussion of the 
business before the Senate. For at least 15 
hours, writes George Haynes, historian of the 
Senate, “nothing was too irrelevant to serve 
his purpose. He gave recipes for fried oysters 
and ‘pot-likker,’ for coffee and turnip greens. 
Cards from the press gallery brought wel¬ 
come suggestions. The life of Judah P. Ben¬ 
jamin, the history of Frederick the Great. 
For hours he expounded the Constitution, 
section by section * * * ended at 

early dawn. It had lasted nearly 16 hours. 
In the CONGRE&SIONA.L Record it fills about 80 
pages.” 

On June 20, 1936, Rush Holt, of West Vir¬ 
ginia, while the Senate was considering a 
coal-conservation bill, read at length from 
Aesop’s Fables. 

During the filibuster fight in March 1949, 
when the business before the Senate was a 
motion to consider a proposed amendment to 
the cloture rule, 15- Senators made extended 
speeches on subjects entirely irrelevant to 
the pending business. One Senator spoke on 
American foreign policy and the military 
trials. Another made three long speeches on 
the North Atlantic Pact. A third discussed 
the appointment of Louis Johnson to be Sec¬ 
retary of National Defense. Still another at¬ 
tacked the Wallgren nomination in a 9-hour 
speech, and one more spoke at length about 
Federal publications. No subject was too 
remote from the business at hand; no par¬ 
liamentary device could restrain the speak¬ 
ers. 

In Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice there is a section providing that “No 
one is to speak impertinently or beside the 
question, superfluously, or tediously.” But 
the last time a Senator was called to order 
for irrelevancy was back in 1348. Since 
1872 the practice of the upper House has 
been that a Senator cannot be taken from 
the floor for irrelevancy in debate. During 
the Civil War, Senate debate in secret ses¬ 
sion on subjects relating to the Rebellion 
had to be germane and limited, but that was 
a passing aberration. On the other hand, 
the House of Representatives has had a rule 
of relevancy since 1789 and It has been quite 
strictly enforced. The fact that debate in 
the lower House must be germane and lim¬ 
ited is the chief reason why the House is 
often ahead of the Senate on the legislative 
timetable. The simple remedy for irrele¬ 
vancy in Senate debate is to amend the rules 
so as to require debate to be germane to the 
pending business. 

Senator O’^Mahonet summed up the case 
for relevancy in his remarks In the Senate 
on March 11,1949. **We are here as Members 


1S. Res. 322, Introduced on August 2, 1950, 
by Senator Morse and Senator Humphrey, 
provides for majority cloture. 
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Df tlie legislative body of the United States,’* 
be said, “and the business of a legislative 
body IS to legislate. It is not to spend hour 
upon hour splitting hairs ^ ^ ^ or talk¬ 
ing endlessly about irrelex^ant subjects. 

•) Are we in the Senate impervious to 
the rule of common sense? Shall the great 
majority of a body wear itself out because a 
small minority is willing to exercise its mus¬ 
cles and Its lungs * * * in discussing ir¬ 
relevant questions? * * * a body which 
cannot govern itself will not long hold the 
respect of the people who have chosen it to 
govern the country * the time has 

come when the Senate should demonstrate 
to the people of the United States and to 
the people of the world that it can func¬ 
tion.” 

A PREMIUM ON DELAY 

The first session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, which adjourned on October 19, 1949, 
was one of the longest peace-time sessions 
of Congress in history. The session drew its 
weary length along through the hottest 
Washington summer since 1872, far beyond 
the July 31st deadline fixed by the Reorgan¬ 
ization Act of 1946. The late adjournment 
can be attributed largely to procedure in 
the Senate, where there were frequently 
signs of a “deliberate slow-down” of the leg¬ 
islative process This was in part caused by 
the use of only 21 percent of the time avail¬ 
able for legislative sessions during January 
and February, during most of which essen¬ 
tial preparatory work was being undertaken. 
More relevant explanations are to be found 
in the 3-week filibuster against the civil- 
rights program in March, in frequently irrel¬ 
evant speeches throughout the session, and 
in the unprecedented delay in acting on the 
annual appropriation bills. 

In contrast with the speedy passage of all 
the general appropriation bills by the House 
before the April recess, due to certain im¬ 
provements in the internal organization and 
procedure of its Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, the log-jam of appropriation bills in 
the Senate and in conference reached an all- 
time peak during the session. All the major 
supply bills are supposed to be enacted before 
July 1 of each year when the new Federal 
fiscal year begins. Those money bills origi¬ 
nate in the House and then go for review 
and revision to the Senate, which had 11 
weeks to act upon them before the July 1 
deadline. Seven of the ten general supply 
bills passed the Senate by July 1, but the 
Independent Offices, Foreign Aid, and Inte¬ 
rior appropriation bills did not clear the 
Senate finally until August 2, 8, and 25, re¬ 
spectively. Half a dozen of the major money 
bills were not approved until late summer or 
fall. The delay made It necessary for Con¬ 
gress to pass six resolutions providing tem¬ 
porary funds to keep the Government going. 

Two remedies have been suggested for leg¬ 
islative delays. One is the proposal to con¬ 
solidate all the general appropriation bills 
into one omnibus measure. This step, which 
has been adopted in 1960, not only should ex¬ 
pedite the appropriation process, but also 
will give Congress a comparative view of 
total proposed expenditures and estimated 
revenues and thus lay the basis for a bal¬ 
anced budget. In the absence of the right to 
an item veto, however, it does have certain 
glaring weaknesses. 

The other proposal is that of Senator Myers 
of a legislative timetable for Congress. His 
resolution proposes that early in each ses¬ 
sion the majority leaders of the two Houses, 
after consultation with the chairmen and 
ranking members of the standing com¬ 
mittees, shall prepare a legislative program 
for scheduled committee and floor action 
on the major legislation of the session. This 
program would be revised at monthly inter¬ 
vals. In this way, Senator Myers hopes 
hereafter to avoid the familiar end-of-the- 
session legislative log jams. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

ATTENDANCE IN THE SENATE 

One of the important problems which any 
legislative body faces is that of frequent 
absenteeism on the part of its Members. 
The Senate, too, falls subject to this criti¬ 
cism. Vice President Barkley recently re¬ 
marked that absenteeism in the Senate grows 
each year. There are several reasons for this 
growth in recent years. With the rising 
burden of congressional business, many Sen¬ 
ators are attending meetings and hearings 
of Senate committees which have received 
permission to sit while the Senate is in 
session. Others make calls at various Gov¬ 
ernment departments in downtown Wash¬ 
ington on behalf of their constituents Still 
others are meeting visitors in the lobbies of 
the Capitol or escorting them through the 
halls. Some Senators who have already made 
up their minds on the bills being debated 
are hard at work in their offices in the Sen¬ 
ate Office Building. A few may be out of 
town on speaking trips or visiting their 
home districts to consult with the voters, 
or on campaign, tours Some, too, may be 
on private holidays taking rests from the 
ceaseless grind of legislative work. In addi¬ 
tion, a number of Senators may be abroad 
on committee “junkets” of varying impor¬ 
tance. The latter was particularly true dur¬ 
ing the closing weeks of the 1949 session. 

However legitimate the reason for their 
absence, the net effect of growing absentee¬ 
ism in the Senate on the prestige of the 
Senate and on the legislative process is un¬ 
fortunate. Haidly a day passes during a 
session of the Senate when several Senators 
do not ask and receive leaves of absence from 
its proceedings for a period of time varying 
from a few hours to several weeks. More 
than 250 official leaves of absence were 
granted Senators during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. During 23 busi¬ 
ness days last March, for example, 29 Sena¬ 
tors were absent on leave at various times 
for a total of 77 days. The records do not 
reveal how many were absent without leave 
or continued to be absent after their official 
leaves expired. 

This condition is bound to affect the fate 
of legislation. Many visitors to the galleries 
of the Congress do not fully understand or 
appreciate all the extenuating and frequently 
reasonable explanations for absences, and the 
daily sight of empty seats makes a poor im¬ 
pression on them. This must have some 
effect on their respect for the product of 
the legislative process. Senator O’Mahoney 
has frequently expressed the fear that poor 
attendance on the floor of the Senate under¬ 
mines popular confidence in representative 
government. Furthermore, bills are passed 
or defeated or postponed with barely a 
quorum of the Senate present which might 
be disposed of otherwise with a fuller at¬ 
tendance. On October 16, 1949, for example, 
the displaced-persons bill was sent back to 
committee by a vote of 36 to 30, in the ab¬ 
sence of 30 Senators whose presence might 
well have resulted in the passage of this long- 
delayed measure. 

The problem is indeed a crucial one. With 
the growth of “big government” and the need 
to solve increasingly complicated questions 
of public policy, it is clear that the burdens 
upon Congress and upon Congressmen are 
great, and perhaps too great. Members of 
the Senate cannot be in two places at once. 
They cannot, without the sacrifice of their 
health or the sacrifice of their political fu¬ 
ture, pay proper attention to all of the re¬ 
sponsibilities which are theirs. Further¬ 
more, as the people of the United States 
rightfully respond to the increasing number 
of calls upon them to “write your Senator,” 
legislative officers and Members of Congress 
find themselves spending an increasing 
amount of their time replying to letters at 
the expense of their other duties. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
made an attempt to deal with the problem 
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of absenteeism from the floor by providing 
that “no standing committee of the Senate 
or the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House is 

in session ” This was an attempt to supple¬ 
ment the rules of the Senate which provide 
that “no Senator shall absent himself from 
the service of the Senate without leave” and 
that the “attendance of absent Senators” 
may be compelled whenever a quorum is not 
present These attempts to correct the prob¬ 
lem, however, have not been in the main 
successful. The spirit of the rule estab¬ 
lished by the Reorganization Act is often 
violated by the pressure of committee busi¬ 
ness and by the practice of senatorial cour¬ 
tesy, a request of a Senator from leave of 
absence is never denied. Nor is the sugges¬ 
tion ever seriously made today that section 
39 of title II of the United States Code should 
be enforced. That section provides that the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House should make propor¬ 
tionate salary deductions each day that a 
Congressman is absent for a reason other 
than his illness or illness in the Member’s 
family. 

THE ANCIENT RULES OF THE SENATE 

Underlying the procedural defects which 
handicap the Senate in the efficient perform¬ 
ance of its constitutional functions is a code 
of rules which has not been revised since 
1884. The rules of that far-off day may have 
been adequate to the parliamentary needs 
of the legislative process in the leisurely days 
of the nineteenth century; but the need of 
a new up-to-date codification has long been 
evident and often expressed by twentieth- 
century Senators. 

The Senate’s code is simple and insignifi¬ 
cant compared with the strict and compli¬ 
cated procedure of the House, even though 
both Houses had a common Inheritance in 
the same ancient experience of the English 
Parliament. It began with 19 brief rules 
adopted m 1789. They have been revised only 
4 times since then: In 1806, 1820, 1868, and 
1884 when the original 19 rules had grown 
to 40. There has been no general re¬ 
vision of the Senate rules in 66 years, and 
only two important modifications have been 
made in the meantime: First m 1917, when 
the cloture rule was adopted, and, second, in 
1949, When the cloture rule was regressively 
amended. The smallness of its membership, 
the absolute voting equality of the States 
in the Senate, the early leadership of'the 
agricultural South, and the western pioneer’s 
deep-set resistance to restraint have thus 
far combined with the seniority custom to 
maintain within the Senate Chamber the old 
order against the new, sectionalism against 
nationalism, minority against majority 
rights. 

Despite the direct election of Senators by 
the people since 1913, several factors tend 
to keep it out of harmony with the popular 
majority: (1) Its territorial basis of repre¬ 
sentation with the wide disparities in State 
population; (2) the practice of assigning 
committee chairmanships according to sen¬ 
iority of committee service, which has op¬ 
erated in favor of those States which are 
most conservative in changing their Sen¬ 
ators; and (3) the regional concentration of 
committee chairmanships in New England 
and the Northeast when the Republicans 
are In power, and in the South when the 
Democrats control. These are some of the 
reasons why the rules of the Senate have ad¬ 
vanced at a snail’s pace. 

The archaic character of the Senate rules 
is also due to several other influences. 
Senators have long believed that their rules 
should be conservative, not creative; weapons 
for the defense of the minority rather than 
tools of the responsible majority; devices to 
promote local sovereignty rather than a 
more effective legislative system. The con¬ 
stitution makers intended that the upper 
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CliamlDer was to sit as a council of revision 
rather than as an active initiator of the 
laws—a purpose which, as Woodrow Wilson 
observed, is promoted, by “simple, compara¬ 
tively unencumbered forms of procedure*' 
The fact that two-thirds of the Members 
always continue in office makes for a stable 
and continuing membership which is partly 
responsible for the decentralizing tendency in 
the Senate. The rules of the Senate, as a 
continuing body, remain in force from Con¬ 
gress to Congress without reaffirmation, 
whereas the discontinuity of the House re¬ 
quires the adoption of a set of rules at bien¬ 
nial intervals. The fact, moreover, that the 
average age of Senators is 60, and that the 
Senate is governed by its older members 
under the seniority rule, gives the conser¬ 
vatism of old age much influence. 

Operating both as cause and effect of slow 
parliamentary progress in the Senate are 
the large powers of individuals and minori¬ 
ties. Senators often tend to think of them¬ 
selves as “ambassadors of sovereign states,” 
though state sovereignty has in fact passed 
away forever. They feel a large independ¬ 
ence of one another, of their committees, of 
caucus decisions and platform pledges. The 
Senate’s smaller number makes each voice 
and vote correspondingly more valuable. 
Individual Senators have conducted famous 
filibusters against the majority will and indi¬ 
vidual absentees have effected the passage or 
defeat of important measures and nomina¬ 
tions. When party ratios on committees are 
close, a single defection can defeat a Presi¬ 
dential nomination. Witness the seven to 
six vote by the Armed Services Committee 
against Mon Wallgren to be chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
Single Senators have held up great appro¬ 
priation hills until they have been amended 
to provide for pet projects in their States. 
In 1903, for example, Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina filibustered against a defi¬ 
ciency appropriation bill because it failed to 
include an item paying his State a war 
claim; the item was finally replaced in the 
bill. Senate history is replete with similar 
examples. In a body much of whose business 
is transacted by unanimous consent, the 
power of the individual Member is manifest. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge wrote in 1893 
that “the rules of the Senate are practi¬ 
cally unchanged from what they were at the 
beginning.” Former President pro tempore 
Ingalls remarked that “rules are never ob¬ 
served in this body; they are only made to be 
broken. We are a law unto ourselves.” “The 
rule of the Senate has been its own sense of 
propriety and dignity,” said Senator An¬ 
thony, Mutual respect, tradition, custom, 
courtesy, forbearance, honorable obligation 
have been the unwritten rules of the Senate 
over the years. 

But many Senators believe that the time 
has come to modernize their legislative meth¬ 
ods to avoid the difficulties faced by our leg¬ 
islative machinery under Its tremendous 
modern burdens. Dr. George B. Galloway has 
said that “the cookbook of congressional re¬ 
form contains many recipes." George H, 
Haynes, historian of the Senate, wrote In 
1938 that “a general revision of the Senate 
rules is much to be desired. There Is need 
of a new codification to bring order and 
clarity Into the patchwork of 50 years. Sen¬ 
ate rulings and precedents show many un¬ 
certainties and inconsistencies.”® 

A CONSTITUENT’S WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 

The public business Is also detained in 
the Senate, as It is in the House, by the huge 


®8. Con. Res. 87, introduced on April 26, 
1950, by Senator Humpheet, would establish 
a Joint Select Committee on the Reorganiza¬ 
tion of Congress, to make a continued study 
of the organization and operation of Con-^ 
grass. The bill was Introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Holt- 
EiELD, of California. 


nonlegislative workload which the American 
people impose upon their Representatives in 
Congress This burden consists in large part 
of errand-running for the folks back home. 
It consists in part of the hundreds of pri¬ 
vate bills for the payment of tort claims and 
for suspending the immigration and naturali¬ 
zation laws in individual cases which Sen¬ 
ators introduce on behalf of constituents and 
follow through their committee and floor 
stages The Senate spent 2 hours one after¬ 
noon last October debating the claim of a 
war nurse for damages for injuries she suf¬ 
fered in an accident in India back m 1945, 
Much Senate time and attention is also con¬ 
sumed in the performance of its duties as the 
board of aldermen for the District of Colum¬ 
bia, which has been deprived of local self- 
government since 1874. It takes an act of 
Congress to change a street name in Wash¬ 
ington or kill weeds or destroy starlings or 
do a hundred other trivial chores for the 
Capital City. 

Congress ought to be relieved in the atomic 
age of these local and private trivia which 
sap Its energies and divert its attention from 
the great national and international prob¬ 
lems of our time. The remedy here, as Sen¬ 
ator Kepauver has urged, is to stop asking 
Senators and Congressmen to be our errand 
boys and to delegate the settlement of private 
claims and immigration matters to appro¬ 
priate administrative and judicial agencies, 
thus completing the evolution begun by the 
Reform Act of 1946, Home rule should also 
be granted to the people of Washington. If 
we want to expedite the public business and 
see Congress function efficiently, we must, so 
far as possible, limit national legislation to 
matters of national Importance. 

THE NEED FOR PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 

A final and formidable obstacle to the effi¬ 
cient dispatch of the public business in the 
Senate is the lack of effective party govern¬ 
ment. The American people have long be¬ 
lieved that political parties are the principal 
instruments of democratic government and 
that the majority party should have the 
power to govern the country. The Demo¬ 
cratic Party won control of the Presidency 
and both Houses of Congress in the 1948 
elections, yet several of Its platform pledges 
have been defeated or frustrated by hostile 
coalitions on the floor of the Elghty-flrst 
Senate. Dixiecrats from the solid South, who 
sat on the Democratic side of the aisle, ig¬ 
nored their party's program on civil rights 
and repeal of Taft-Hartley and formed an al¬ 
liance with northern and western Republi¬ 
cans to defeat these measures and weaken 
the cloture rule. On many crucial Issues the 
real control of the Senate rested not with 
the majority party but with this Dlxiecrat- 
Republlcan coalition. 

The Internal divisions within the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, coupled with the control over 
legislative action exercised by the standing 
committees, the diffusion of political power 
within Congress, together with the long¬ 
standing custom of unlimited and irrelevant 
debate, were heavy handicaps to the develop¬ 
ment of effective party leadership in the 
upper Chamber. Although Senator Lucas 
was both chairman of the party conference, 
chairman of the majority policy committee, 
and majority leader of the Senate, all he 
could do was cajole, wheedle, and persuade; 
he could not direct his followers. 

As long as varying economic and sbclal 
conditions produce different habits of 
thought ^and regional attitudes in the 
United States, as long as some Senators feel 
obliged to subordinate national to provincial 
Interests, and as long as political parties are 
loose coalitions of dissident elements, so 
long will it be difficult to achieve effective 
party government in the upper House. But 
some progress in this direction can be made, 
1 believe, by strengthening the machinery of 
party government in Congress. I suggest 
four steps: 


1. Revival and more extensive use of the 
caucus as an instrument for the formation 
and promotion of party policy. The caucus 
IS the general assembly of the party in the 
Chamber. Both political parties have used 
it effectively in times past. It is the only 
known means by which the parties may 
formulate their legislative policies and by 
which the majority party can execute its 
decisions, 

2 Creation of joint congressional policy 
committees in each party, with their officers 
rotating between the members of the two 
Houses, and with expert staffs to plan legis¬ 
lative strategy and program and to be held 
responsible for the legislative implementa¬ 
tion of party policy. 

3 Allocation of the function of making 
standing committee assignments and of se¬ 
lecting committee chairmen to the party 
policy committees, the chairmen to be 
chosen upon the basis of ability and willing¬ 
ness to cooperate in carrying out the party 
program. 

4 Reconsideration of the committee as¬ 
signments at certain intervals, say every 2 
years, so as to allow the shifting of unco¬ 
operative members, 

CONCLUSION 

The United States is the leading demo¬ 
cratic world power. Its governmental struc¬ 
ture and operation are continually the center 
of the eyes of the world. The functioning of 
Its national legislature is of general concern. 
Any successes or failures of our legislative 
process have world-wide repercussions. The 
organization and operation of the Senate of 
the United States must he viewed in that 
context. 

The voters in the several States are re¬ 
sponsible for the quality of the membership 
of the Senate. The Senate itself, however, 
is responsible for its internal methods and 
operation. The people of the United States 
must join with their elected representatives 
to shape and direct the procedure of the- 
Senate so that It will increase in public es¬ 
teem and become truly a noble example of 
efficiency and response to the democratic 
process. 


Letter to Mr. Vishinsky of Communist 
Russia and to All the People of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OP HEMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in¬ 
clude the following communication ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Vishinsky of Communist 
Russia and to all the people of the United 
States of America, by Paul P. Milling, 
president, local No. 9, John Wanamaker, 
RCIA, American Federation of Labor: 

Mr. VishiHsky: It Is reported that at the 
UN meeting in Paris you armounoed your 
country had acquired the atomic bopib, de¬ 
veloped in the United States of America. 
This is the first time in modern history that 
a nation has admitted to accitiiring a secret 
of another nation without its consent. That 
bomb was developed at an initial cost of 
J|s2,0Q0,000,000, paid for by US, the people 
of these United States. It was not devel¬ 
oped as a threat to Russia or as a threat 
to world peace. It was developed to save 
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millions of lives as onr contribution to win¬ 
ning a war in wbicb. you were our ally and 
we were yours. 

If you have acquired the atomic bomb, you 
probably believe you have our greatest asset. 
But you haven’t You can, however, acquire 
our greatest asset without any spy work, 
without any underhanded techniques. We 
gladly hand it to you free, and with our 
blessing. That great asset of ours is the 
United States Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

You, Mr. Vishinsky, with Premier Stalin 
and 16 others of the Supreme Soviet, hold 
in your hands the destiny, the lives, and the 
liberties of over 200,000,000 people They, 
literally, are serfs of your Communist state. 
You cannot give them the atomic bomb. 
But you can give them the life, liberty, and 
freedom of spirit that all people can enjoy 
under our Constitution and Bill of Rights; 
and you can drop this upon your people and 
upon the world with greater effectiveness for 
world peace than the destructive power of 
our entire stockpile of atomic bombs. 

You claim, Mr. Vishinsky, that the su¬ 
preme Soviet, in governing the lives, the 
thinking, and the activities of all the people 
of Communist Russia, desires only to free 
the v/crld from its political, social, religious, 
and economic chains. You speak of world 
freedom as an endowment invented by com¬ 
munism. You are convinced that Marx in¬ 
vented socialism You seek world revolu¬ 
tion for the people’s freedom. 

Mr. Vishinsky, have you ever studied the 
United States constitution^ 

It IS not only a plan for government that 
has given us all we have, it is a logical pat¬ 
tern for world government because it puts 
government precisely where it belongs, at 
the source from which It must forever de¬ 
rive—the hands and the minds of the peo¬ 
ple. Our Constitution, on which we have 
no copyright, makes government the servant 
and not the master of the people. It is more 
truly socialistic than anything Marx ever 
wrote, advocated, or dreamed of. It makes 
all people potential capitalists, but it puts 
capitalism in the hands of a free people and 
not in the hands of the state, which uses 
capitalism to keep liberty and freedom from 
the people. In all of your damning of capi¬ 
talism, you damn only free capitalism when 
you damn the United States. 

You must believe in capitalism because the 
Union of Soviet Russia is the only state on 
the face of the earth that monopolizes all 
capital. 

We are going to have an election on No¬ 
vember 2. We are going to elect a new Pres¬ 
ident, a lot of Senators and Representatives. 
Three major contenders are seeking the oflace 
of President. Hundreds are seeking the 
other offices. Under our Constitution, the 
people will vote precisely as they please for 
these officials, who, under our Constitution, 
are elected as servants, and not masters, of 
the people. Some of tlie candidates are ac¬ 
tually making a bid for control over the 
people. They want superior powers not con- 
stituoionally granted to the President, If 
our people want that, they will vote for it, 
and get it. 

Communism holds, Mr. Vishinsky, that 
man must be free from the chains of reli¬ 
gion and the domination of God. It main- 
jjains that all religions for the worship of 
God are bad for the people and bad for the 
state. You have displaced God and have set 
up the state as the supreme authority 

Has your state, in any of its scientific lab¬ 
oratories, ever created seeds which would 
sprout into food to feed your people? Only 
God can do that. Have any of your state 
laboratories managed to upset a single natu¬ 
ral law? Can the Kremlin lengthen a day, 
or shorten a night? 

Do you think you can destroy the cosmic 
longing of all men and women to seek and 


to worship the source of their being? No. 
All you can say is “Everyone in Russia owes 
his life to the state, because the state has 
not yet seen fit to destroy him for cause ’* 
That IS not giving life, that is withholding 
sudden death. That is refraining from liq¬ 
uidation, but always holding over your peo¬ 
ple the threat of liquidation precisely as the 
Nazis and the Fascists did it. 

To eliminate belief in God, you must 
change man from a human being into an 
animal. You must reverse all the forces of 
evolution and reduce man to the equivalent 
of a unit in a herd, a hive, or a nest. You 
must stop man’s progress in thinking and 
action. You must control his mind. You 
have had some success—^temporary success— 
in this approach. So did Hitler. So did 
Mussolini. So did the war lords of Japan. 
So did Nero They have passed 

Any effort to control the thinking of man 
IS in opposition to the laws of God and of 
nature, and must fail. You cannot stifle 
man’s inner desire to make personal progress, 
to increase in importance, to have friends, to 
have knowledge to have possessions, to have 
liberty of mind, and freedom of spirit You 
cannot kill, no matter how much you sup¬ 
press, the spirit that nature’s God has put 
into man, to make him human. 

What would happen in Soviet Russia if 
you took the United States Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and made them your very 
own? What would happen if you gave to all 
the people of Russia freedom to worship God 
in any way they pleased? What would hap¬ 
pen if you reopened all the churches, per¬ 
mitted entry and activity of missionaries, 
and restored all of the religious rights and 
privileges of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
Greeks, Mohammedans and all other reli¬ 
gions. 

All of your people would have an inward 
lift. Pravda, carrying the announcement as 
news, would be kissed on the streets of Mos¬ 
cow. You, who announced it, would be blest 
by the people on their knees. 

What would happen in Russia if you said 
to all your people, “You have complete free¬ 
dom of speech without fear of reprisal?” 
Your people would go wild with joy, and you 
know it. Imagine how your people would 
react to be told that they could work where 
they pleased, and at what they pleased, with¬ 
out any dictation by the State. What would 
happen if you offered your people the right 
of private enterprise, to create a telephone 
system, a new railroad system, a new broad¬ 
casting system, and the right to produce all 
kinds of merchandise and services? What 
would happen if you gave your people the 
right to build and use radios, to listen to 
world-wide programs, and to uncensored pro¬ 
grams of Russian stations? Your people 
would believe that at long last communism 
had become a heaven on earth. 

You should like the United States Consti¬ 
tution for one particular thing, even if you 
do not like the rest of it. The United States 
Constitution provides, within itself, the 
means of change without revolution and 
without counterrevolution. We, the people, 
living under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, can change that Constitution, 
wholly or in part, and provide for ourselves 
any other kind of government we want— 
totalitarian, communistic, planned economy, 
or no government at all. The Constitution 
provides for amendment by vote of the ma¬ 
jority of the representatives of the people In 
three-fourths of the States. 

So you could appropriate our Constitution 
and say to your people: “Here is a new plan. 
Not a 5-year plan Not a 10-year plan. A 
1-day plan. All over Russia we shall have 
1 day of complete liberty and freedom. One 
day of living without fear of reprisal. One 
day of doing precisely as we like.” You would 
like to do a few things, wouldn’t you, Mr. 
Vishinsky? 


You could say to your people, “This bomb¬ 
shell of liberty and freedom is yours for a 
day, and if you like it it is yours forever, but 
with this proviso* If ever you don’t like it, as 
a majority, you can vote it out of action and 
return to any other form you like, without 
war, without bloodshed, without revolution.” 

You have the atomic bomb, or so you say. 
So do we That makes us equal as to de¬ 
structive power. But that is not establish¬ 
ing parity You should be equal also in con¬ 
structive forces, the only force that nature’s 
God smiles upon and blesses those who use 
It. The constructive force, far more impor¬ 
tant than the destructive force, doesn’t have 
to be stolen. It is yours, for all the people of 
Russia, free. Free Free. Take it We are 
only a people lucky enough to have it We 
didn’t invent it We have no copyright or 
patent on it Yet it is the greatest force in 
the world because it frees the creative powers 
of every man and woman. 

In our Constitution is the secret of all 
our productive success; all of the secret of 
our happiness, our standard of living, our 
wages, our short hours—everything we have, 
even the development of the atomic bomb. 
(The foregoing article was written in its 
entiiety by Edward F. Hutton.) 

As stated in my opening remarks, the 
poisonous venom of the Soviet delegates con¬ 
tinues in 1950. These twin snakes crawl 
and dig as far as dirt and other filth will 
permit them. We have exposed them for 
what they are worth—we will continue to 
do so. Their counterattack is inevitable. 
They have already changed the cold war to 
a hot war by their attack in Korea. They 
have violated all the rules of peace just as 
they flagrantly violate rules of war Yes, 
they even tied the hands of our gallant 
prisoners of war behind their back and shot 
them in the head 

I have said it before and I repeat it again— 
red fascism and communism are birds of 
a feather and the twin enemies of our Amer¬ 
ica. We will fight them with our every 
thought, word, deed and action. In God’s 
holy name, we will win. 

Fraternally yours, 

Paul P. Milling, 

President, Local No. 9, John 
Wanamaker R. C. I. A, A. F. of L. 


Are We Worthy of Our Heritage? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
speech by the vice president of Edison 
Industries, George E. Stringfellow, en¬ 
titled *'Are We Worthy of Our Heritage?'* 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Are We Worthy op Our Heritage? 

I’m highly complimented to be asked to 
speak before the Masons of the Bell Labora¬ 
tories. The members of Bell Laboratories 
are all seekers of truth and light and the re¬ 
sults of your efforts have helped to make this 
a better world in which to live. 

For a number of years I was a daily busi¬ 
ness associate of Thomas Alva Edison who, as 
you know, was the inventor of the carbon 
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telephone transmitter without which the 
telephone would not have been a success. 
The Genius o£ Menlo Park often referred to 
your organization which he once described to 
me as one of mankind’s great benefactors. 

However, I wish to talk to you tonight 
about another subject, a subject which dis¬ 
turbs all people who love liberty and who 
place their tiust m the existence of a Su¬ 
preme Being. 

There is a gloomy outlook today. De¬ 
featism and lack of hope and faith have made 
their mark on our people. World strife has 
caused many to lose hope for future happi¬ 
ness and peace. While courageously facing 
these facts, we must keep our perspective 
for there have been other somber moments 
in the history of man when the portents of 
disaster indicated universal calamity. 

‘Tt is a gloomy moment in history,” said 
an editorial in Harper’s Weekly 93 years ago. 
“Not in the lifetime of men who will read 
this editorial has there been such a grave 
and deep apprehension. Never has the fu¬ 
ture seemed so incalculable as the present. 
In France,” continued the editorial, “the po¬ 
litical pot seethes and hub-bubs with uncer¬ 
tainty. Russia hangs like a dark and silent 
cloud over the horizon of Europe. * * ♦ 

All resources and energies of the British Em¬ 
pire are sorely tried.” 

That editorial, written 93 years ago, could 
have been written yesterday and it would 
have been fairly accurate today. 

However, the world continues to progress. 
Faith and hope continue to stir men’s souls 
and mindJS, Great economic progress has 
been made since the Hafper’s editorial in 
1857. We would, of course, be immeasurably 
better oif today than we are if our spiritual 
gains had kept step with our economic ad¬ 
vances. Those dark and foreboding clouds 
of 90 years ago were dispelled by men of 
faith, hope, and courage. The same char¬ 
acteristics of faith, hope, and courage will 
tiiumph in the future if we keep close to 
realities and do not substitute false gods for 
the Great Architect of the universe 

There is an atheistic movement called 
communism that’s spreading throughout the 
world today like a prairie Are, This atheistic 
movement substitutes belief in a figurehead, 
currently Joe Stalin, for belief In God. 
Communism is embraced by citizens of our 
country who brazenly tell us that in time of 
war, if that war were with Red Russia, they 
would follow the Red flag instead of Old 
Glory. That, I submit, Is an admission of 
treason In advance of the act. 

Loyal and God-fearing Americans cannot 
read their newspapers or listen to their radios 
without recoiling emotionally at the very 
thought that we have in our country an or¬ 
ganization whose leaders owe their loyalty to 
a foreign government, that asserts that belief 
In God is an opiate of the people and that 
belief in God must be exterminated every¬ 
where before communism is safe anywhere. 
That assertion, I think, is a great indictment 
of any movement whose leaders proclaim 
that it cannot live in a cool, clean, crisp 
atmosphere of the Ten Commandments or 
the Golden Rule. 

The enemy of onr way of life and the en¬ 
emy of our fraternity is a formidable foe. 
It is more formidable than any enemy we 
have faced in the history of our Republic. 
This enemy can destroy us if we permit him 
to divide us as he Is attempting to do. For 
example, there are a number of instances 
where Communists have infiltrated Masonic 
lodges. We Masons must ever be on the alert 
to avoid contamination by this Godless force. 

The basic foundation of Masonry, as you 
know, is faith in the existence of the Supreme 
Being. 

OUr form of government was virtually 
born in Masonic lodges, fhe Boston ’tea 
Party was engineered by Masons. Paul Re¬ 


vere, on the occasion of his midnight ride, 
was an officer of his Masonic lodge. A large 
majority of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States were Masons. Masons, 
therefore, in my opinion, have a greater re¬ 
sponsibility to keep America American than 
any other segment of our human family. 
There are more than 3,500,000 Masons in the 
Umted States. If a large percentage of them 
would emulate Paul Revere and George 
Washington, we would need have no fear of 
the future of our country. 

Our founding fathers placed their belief in 
the existence of the Supreme Being, As 
proof of that, one cannot read the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence or the Constitution of 
the United States, nor can one read the 
constitutional debates out of which our Re¬ 
public was born without realizing that our 
forefathers recognized that a government of 
free men must rest upon spiritual values. 
Was it not Paul who said, “Where the spirit 
of God exists, there will be found freedom”? 
Kill the spirit of God in America and our 
freedom will evaporate overnight. 

While the visibility at the moment is poor, 
the courage of our people is good. Courage 
and character are the things that made 
America greaj:. The exercise of these price¬ 
less ingredients will sustain us in this hour 
of peril. It was the courage and the de¬ 
termination of one man that led the world 
from confusion, despair, and darkness at 
Dunkirk. Winston Churchill sparked the 
spirit of freedom and decency that electri¬ 
fied men of honor who conquered those who 
would have enslaved the world. It was this 
spirit that helped Washington hold together 
his little band of patriots at Valley Forge 
and thus made us a free people. 

When Washington’s troops retook Phila¬ 
delphia in the Revolutionary War, instead of 
engaging in revelry, he and 300 of his key 
men celebrated their great victory by attend¬ 
ing religious services conducted by a Masonic 
lodge. 

A great historian asserts that our civiliza¬ 
tion can escape suicide only by returning 
to the more general practice of faith in God. 
How truly he reflects the basic concepts of 
the teachings of freemasonry. That is why 
freemasonry has stood the test of time. That 
is why freemasonry has been and is a human¬ 
izing world force. There has been a spiritual 
thread which has held masonry together 
since its inception. It is that spiritual 
thread, the spirit of hope and faith that can 
lead us from the gloom of today’s outlook to 
a brighter and greater place in world his¬ 
tory. 

Our forefathers built on this continent a 
civilization which for prestige, wealth, and 
power has no equal in the annals of history. 
Our material success has brought with it haz¬ 
ards of great magnitude. In our gains we 
have suffered important losses. We have 
lost, in a measure that assurance of faith in 
divine guidance which motivated the pio¬ 
neers who laid the foundation of America. 
It was divine guidance that gave them faith 
and courage to push forward the frontiers 
of world commerce and thus increased the 
living standards of all people. Sadly lack¬ 
ing, but not without hope of reviving, are 
those religious convictions that put granite 
in the character of our forefathers. We must 
regain our spiritual losses. 

When the peoples of the world recognize 
God as the Great Architect of the Universe, 
as we Masons must, when they practice broth¬ 
erly love; advocated hy our fraternity, then 
and only then will the world withstand the 
Winds of adversity. Then and only then will 
the dissent and strife melt Into a. harmord- 
bus note, symbolized hy the square and com¬ 
pass which we Masons so proudly display. If 
we are worthy of our heritage, we will emu¬ 
late our founding fathers and America will 
remain great- 
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Speech of Hon. Herbert Hoover on Saving 
America, the Gibraltar of Western Civili¬ 
zation 


EXTENSION OP REMAPKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 21, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, last night 
I listened to one of the greatest speeches 
I ever heard. It was delivered toy a great 
Ameiican, ex-President Hertoert Hoover. 

It came like a voice inspired, as did 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Jef¬ 
ferson’s first inaugural address, in which 
they warned us against those very for¬ 
eign entanglements that are now drag¬ 
ging our country, or have already 
dragged our country, to the very torink 
of disaster. 

We have just gone through a Second 
World War in which our boys won the 
fight, and then saw the victory turned 
over to the worst enemy civilization has 
ever known. 

We have seen the establishment of this 
modern Tov^er of Babel, known as the 
United Nations, with its confusion of 
tongues, which was instrumental in 
inducmg our President to send our boys 
to Korea, without consulting the Con¬ 
gress of the Umted States, in what he 
called a “police action,” in which our 
country has suffered the greatest disas¬ 
ter of all time. 

Our casualties in that police action 
have already amounted to more than the 
casualties in the Revolutionary War; the 
War of 1812, the War with Mexico, and 
the Spanish-American War, all com¬ 
bined. 

The other members of the United Na¬ 
tions have hung back and waited for the 
United States to send her boys to do the 
fighting and dying, and are now expect¬ 
ing us to pay the costs. 

Sending our boys into Korea was one 
of the greatest blunders of all time. ] 
agree with President Hoover. We shoulc 
bring them home now, build up our owi 
defenses, and strengthen our own coun¬ 
try. We should then follow the policie; 
laid down by Washington, Jefferson 
Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, anc 
the other great leaders who founded thi; 
Republic, established the Monroe Doc 
trine, and built the greatest governmeni 
on earth. In that way we can build th( 
strongest nation the world has evei 
known, meet our obligations, and leat 
the world by precept and example into j 
more glorious civilization with peace 
happiness, and prosperity for all man 
kind. 

We may not agree with everything Mi 
Hoover said last mght, but, taken for a] 
in all, it will go down in histeury e-s on 
of the greatest speeches ever d^j[iv^ed b: 
an American statesman in aE me histor; 
of this RepubEc. 

The text of Mr. ^6dtef^s speech fol 
lows: 

I b^ve received liunfliseds of requests the 
I appraise the pr^sept situation and give m 
conclusions to oiir national policies. 
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I speak with a deep sense of responsibility. 
And I speak tonight -under the anxieties of 
every American for the Nation’s sons who 
are fighting and dying on a mission of peace 
and the honor of our country. 

No appraisal of the world situation can be 
final in an unstable world. However, to find 
our national path we must constantly re¬ 
examine where we have arrived and at times 
revise our direction. 

I do not propose to traverse the disastrous 
road by which we reached this point. 

THE GLOBAL MILITARY SITUATION 

We may first survey the global military 
situation. There is today only one center 
of aggression on the earth. That is the 
Communist-controlled Asian-European land 
mass of 800,000,000 people. They have prob¬ 
ably over 300 trained and equipped combat 
divisions with over 30,000 tanks, 10,000 tacti¬ 
cal planes and further large reserves they 
can put m action in 90 days. But they are 
not a great sea power. Their long-range 
air power is limited. These congeries of over 
30 different races will some day go to pieces. 
But in the meantime they are cannon fodder. 

Facing this menace on the eastern front 
there are about 200,000,000 non-Communist 
island peoples in Japan, Formosa, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Korea. Aside from Korea, which 
I discuss later, they have probably 12 effec¬ 
tive combat divisions with practically no 
tanks, air, or navy. 

Facing this land mass on the south are the 
Indies and the Middle East of about 600,000*- 
000 non-Communist peoples. There are 
about 150,000,000 non-Communist peoples in 
North Africa and Latin America Except 
Turkey and Formosa, these 850,000,000 peo¬ 
ple have little military force which they 
would or could spare. But they could con¬ 
tribute vital economic and moral strength. 

Facing this menace on the Continental 
European front there are about 160,000,000 
non-Communist people who, excluding 
Spam, have less than 20 combat divisions 
now available, few tanks, and little air or 
naval force. But their will to defend them¬ 
selves is feeble and their disunities are mani¬ 
fest. 

Of importance in military weight at this 
moment there is the British Commonwealth 
of 160,000,000 people, with probably 30 com¬ 
bat divisions under arms, a superior navy, 
considerable air force and a few tanks. 

And there are 150,000,000 people in the 
United States preparing 3,500,000 men into a 
gigantic Air Force and Navy, with about 30 
equipped combat divisions, 

SOME MILITARY CONCLUSIONS 

If we weigh these military forces as they 
stand today we n.ust arrive at certain basic 
conclusions. 

(a) We must face the fact that to commit 
the sparse ground forces of the non-Commu- 
nist nations into a land war against this 
Communist land mass would be a war with¬ 
out victory, a war without a successful po¬ 
litical terminal. Any attempt to make war 
on the Communist mass by land invasion, 
through the quicksands of China, India, or 
Western Europe is sheer folly. That would 
be the graveyard of millions of American 
boys and would end in the exhaustion of this 
Gibraltar of western civilization. 

Even were Western Europe armed far be¬ 
yond any contemplated program, we could 
never reach Moscow. The Germans failed 
with a magnificent army of 240 combat di¬ 
visions and with powerful air and tank 
forces as contrasted with the 60 divisions 
now being talked about. 

(b) Equally, we Americans alone with sea 
and air power can so control the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans that there can be no pos¬ 
sible invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Communist armies. They can no more 
reach Washington in force than we can reach 
Moscow. 


(c) In this military connection we must 
realize the fact that the atomic bomb is a 
far less dominant weapon than it was once 
thought to be. 

(d) It IS obvious that the United Nations 
have been defeated in Korea by the aggres¬ 
sion of Communist China. There are no ade¬ 
quate forces in the world to repel them. 

Even If we sacrifice more American boys to 
hold a bridgehead, we know we shall not suc¬ 
ceed at the present time in the mission given 
to us by the 50 members of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

OUR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

We may explore the American situation 
still further. The 150,000,000 American peo¬ 
ple are already economically strained by 
Government expenditures. It must not be 
forgotten that we are carrying huge bur¬ 
dens from previous wars, including obliga¬ 
tions to veterans and $260,000,000,000 of 
bonds and currency issues from those wars. 
In the fiscal year 1952, Federal and local ex¬ 
penditures are likely to exceed $90,000,000,- 
000. That IS more than our total savings. 
We must finance huge deficits by further 
Government issues. Inflation is already 
moving but we might with stern measures 
avoid the economic disintegration of such 
a load for a very few years. If we continued 
long on this road the one center of resistance 
in the world will collapse in economic dis¬ 
aster. 

THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 

We may appraise the diplomatic front. 
Our great hope was in the United Nations. 
We have witnessed the sabotage of its pri¬ 
mary purpose of preserving peace. It has 
been, down to last week, a forum for con¬ 
tinuous smear on our honor, our ideals, and 
our purposes. 

It did stiffen up against raw aggression 
last July in Korea. But in its call for that 
military action, America had to furnish over 
90 percent of the foreign forces and suffer 
over 90 percent of their dead and injured. 
That effort now comes at least to a measur¬ 
able military defeat by the aggression of 
Communist hordes. 

Whether or not the United Nations is to 
have a moral defeat and suffer the collapse 
of lbs whole moral stature now depends on 
whether it has the courage to— 

(a) declare Communist China an aggres¬ 
sor; 

(b) refuse admission of this aggressor to 
its membership; 

(c) demand that each member of the 
United Nations cease to furnish or transport 
supplies of any kind to Communist China 
that can aid in their military operations. 
Such a course honestly carried out by the 
non-Communist nations is not economic 
sanctions nor does it require military action. 
But it would constitute a great pressure 
for rectitude; 

(d) for once, pass a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the infamous lies about the United 
States. 

Any course short of this is appeasement. 

WHAT SHOULD OUR POLICIES BE? 

And now I come to where we should go 
from here. 

Two months ago I suggested a tentative 
alternate policy for the United States. It 
received a favorable reception from the large 
majority of our press. 

Since then the crisis in the world has 
become even more acute. It is also clear 
that the United Nations are defeated in 
Korea. It is also clear that other non-Oom- 
munlst nations did not or could not sub¬ 
stantially respond to the United Nations’ 
call for arms to Korea. It is clear that the 
United Nations cannot mobilize substantial 
military forces. It Is clear continental Eu¬ 
rope has not in the 3 years of our aid de¬ 
veloped that unity of purpose, and that will 
power necessary for its own defense. It is 


clear that our British friends are flirting 
with appeasement of Communist China. It 
is clear that the United Nations is in a fog 
of debate and indecision on whether to ap¬ 
pease or not to appease. 

In expansion of my proposals of 2 months 
ago, I now propose certain principles and 
action. 

First: The foundation of our national poli¬ 
cies must be to preserve for the world this 
Western Hemisphere Gibraltar of western 
civilization. 

Second. We can, without any measure of 
doubt, with our own air and naval forces, 
hold the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with 
one frontier on Britain (if she wishes to co¬ 
operate), the other on Japan, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. We can hold open the sea 
lanes for our supplies. I devotedly hope that 
a maximum of cooperation can be estab¬ 
lished between the British Commonwealth 
and ourselves. 

Third To do this we should arm our air 
and naval forces to the teeth. We have lit¬ 
tle need for large armies unless we are going 
to Europe or China. We should give Japan 
her independence and aid her in arms to 
defend herself. We should stiffen the de¬ 
fenses of our Pacific frontier in Formosa 
and the Philippines We can protect this 
island chain by our sea and air power. 

Fourth. We could, after initial outlays for 
more air and navy equipment, greatly re¬ 
duce our expenditures, balance our budget, 
and free ourselves from the dangers of in¬ 
flation and economic degeneration. 

Fifth. If we toil and sacrifice as the Pres¬ 
ident has so well asked, we can continue aid 
to the hungry of the world. Out of our pro¬ 
ductivity, we can give aid to other nations 
when they have already displayed spirit and 
strength m defense against communism. 
We have the stern duty to work and sacri¬ 
fice to do it. 

Sixth. We should have none of appease¬ 
ment. Morally the-re is no appeasement of 
communism. Appeasement contains more 
dangers than Dunkerques. We want no more 
Tehrans and Taltas. We can retrieve a bat¬ 
tle, but we cannot retrieve an appeasement. 
We are grateful that President Truman has 
denounced such a course. 

Seventh. We are not blind to the need to 
preserve western civilization on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe or to our cultural and reli¬ 
gious ties to it. But the prime obligation of 
defense of western continental Europe rests 
upon the nations of Europe. The test is 
whether they have the spiritual force, the 
will, and acceptance of unity among them 
by their own volition. America cannot cre¬ 
ate their spiritual forces; we cannot buy 
them with money. 

You can search all the history of mankind, 
and there is no parallel to the effort and sac¬ 
rifice we have made to elevate their spirit 
and to achieve their unity. To this date it 
has failed. Their minds are confused with 
fears and disunities. They exclude Spain, 
although she has the will and means to fight. 
They higgle with Germany, although she is 
their frontier. They vacillate in the belief 
that they are in little danger and the hope 
to avoid again being a theater of war. And 
Karl Marx has added to their confusions. 
They still suffer from battle shock. Their 
highly organized Communist parties are a 
menace we must not ignore. 

In both World War I and World War II 
(including West Germany) they placed more 
than 250 trained and equipped combat divi¬ 
sions in the field within 60 days with strong 
air and naval forces. They have more man¬ 
power and more productive capacity today 
than in either one of those wars. To warrant 
our further aid they should show they have 
spiritual strength and unity to avail them¬ 
selves of their own resources. But it must 
be far more than pacts, conferences, paper 
promises and declarations. Today it must 
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express itself in organized and equipped 
combat divisions of such huge numbers as 
would erect a sure dam against the Red 
flood. And that before we land another man 
or another dollar on their shores. Otherwise 
we shall be inviting another Korea. That 
would be a calamity to Europe as well as 
to us. 

Our policy in this quarter of the world 
should be confined to a period of watchful 
waiting without ground military action. 

NATIONAL UNITY 

There is a proper urge in all Americans for 
unity in troubled times But unless unity is 
based on right principles and right action 
it is a vain and dangerous thing. 

Honest difference of views and honest de¬ 
bate are not disunity. They are the vital 
process of policy making among freemen. 

A right, a specific, an open foreign policy 
must be formulated which gives confidence 
in our own security before we can get be¬ 
hind it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

American eyes should now be opened to 
these hordes in Asia. 

These policies I have suggested would be 
no isolationism. Indeed they are the oppo¬ 
site. They would avoid rash involvement of 
our military forces in hopeless campaigns. 
They do not relieve us of working to our ut¬ 
most. They would preserve a stronghold of 
Christian civilization in the world against 
any peradVenture. 

With the policies I have outlined, even 
without Europe, Americans have no reason 
for hysteria or loss of confidence in our se¬ 
curity or our future. And in American secu¬ 
rity rests the future security of all mankind. 

It would he an uneasy peace but we could 
carry it on with these policies indefinitely 
even If the Communists should attack our 
lines on the seas. 

We can hope that in time the millions of 
other non-Communists peoples of the world 
will rise to their dangers. 

We can hope that sometime the evils of 
communism and the disintegration of their 
racial controls will bring their own disin¬ 
tegration. It Is remote consolation, but 
twice before in world history Asiatic hordes 
have swept over a large part of the world 
and their racial dissensions dissolved their 
empires. 

Our people have braved difficult and dis¬ 
tressing situations in these three centuries 
we have been on this continent. We have 
faced our troubles without fear and we have 
not failed. 

We shall not fall In this, even if we have 
to stand alone. But we need to realize the 
whole truth and gird ourselves for troubled 
times. The truth is ugly. We face It with 
prayer and courage. 


South Carolinian Reports on the Korean 
War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORB, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1950, by Ansel E. Talbert, now 
war correspondent, and was on Gen. 


Jimmie Doolittle’s staff in World War II. 
The above-mentioned follows; 

Rhee Steps Up Receuitino for Seoul’s 

Defense—Women, Childeen, Aged To Be 

Evacuated; Recruits Seen Eager for Action 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

Seoul, December 19.—^The Korean repub¬ 
lican government was completing plans to¬ 
night for the evacuation of women, children, 
and aged persons from this capital city. At 
the same time it called up thousands of mili¬ 
tary recruits for a fight against the Com¬ 
munist forces. 

Partial evacuation will represent a strip¬ 
ping for action, and not necessarily a deci¬ 
sion to abandon Seoul to the enemy. A 
dawn-to-dusk survey by this correspondent 
in an open Jeep over many miles of icy roads 
around the city disclosed beyond -any ques¬ 
tion the existence of a tremendous mobiliza¬ 
tion effort by the Government of President 
Syngman Rhee. 

South Korean military recruits with small 
bundles of personal effects slung over their 
shoulders were lined up along the roads at 
many points in formations approaching the 
density of spectators at a Fifth Avenue pa¬ 
rade in New York. Tonight, large groups 
could be seen warming themselves around 
campfires scattered across the snow-covered 
country frlde. 

SHARP CONTRAST IN ATTITUDE 

There was little in the demeanor of the 
recruits to indicate that they considered 
themselves followers of a lost cause. A sharp 
contrast was evident between their behavior 
and the resigned attitude of the refugees 
plodding southward from the Seoul and 
Pyongyang areas or who gathered in groups 
awaiting transport by truck or rail. (Pyong¬ 
yang, former North Korean Communist capi¬ 
tal, now is held by the Chinese Communists.) 

Most of the recruits I saw today gave 
every sign of being in good spirits. 

Further evidence that the United Nations 
army in Korea is at present anything but 
a beaten force was obtained during a tour 
of the areas along roads to the battle front 
occupied by contingents from the various 
democratic nations participating in the Ko¬ 
rean war. These areas include those occu¬ 
pied by the Dutch, French, Greek, Turkish, 
Thailand, and Filipino forces. 

Several of these national contingents have 
not yet been committed to action, and this 
was the chief complaint made by members 
with whom I conferred. Almost to a man 
they had volunteered for their present duty, 
and their reason for being in Korea in gen¬ 
eral agreed with sentiments expressed by 
Capt. Cornelius van Marion, of the Dutch 
unit, who has a wife and four children in 
Holland. 

He said: "Why are we here? Probably be¬ 
cause we remember what happened a decade 
ago when we stayed in our homes and waited 
to see what Hitler would do. Today the 
situation is the same, except that Stalin has 
replaced Hitler. Now we know that It is 
better to die trying to keep aggression away 
from our fireside than It is to wait and be 
shot dead on our doorsteps.*' 

A FRENCHMAN EXPLAINS 

Col, Ralph Monclair, Inspector General of 
the French Foreign Legion, who voluntarily 
accepted demotion from the rank of general 
In order to come to Korea as commander of 
the French detachment, said tonight at din¬ 
ner In his unheated field headquarters that 
his action was motivated by a single wish. 

He explained: “I have a young son, and 
some day I want him to be able to say that 
his father was a member of the first United 
Nations army. 

"This is an army that is trying to carry 
out the wishes of the democratic nations of 


the world after they banded together for the 
first time in history to stop an act of aggres¬ 
sion. Even if the effort shoult. not succeed, 
the attempt is something to be remembered 
with pride because it is a step toward an 
ideal that one day will certainly be realized." 

The most eager for action of all the con¬ 
tingents IS the Greek brigade, made up en¬ 
tirely of volunteers from among military 
units which cleared the mountainous north¬ 
ern areas of Greece of Communist guer¬ 
rillas. 


Already Awake 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 

Already Awake 

While some measures to deal with the crit¬ 
ical situation, including declaration of a 
national emergency, were under considera¬ 
tion it was stated at Washington they were 
designed partially to awaken the public to a 
realization of national danger. 

We don’t know where those who made such 
statements got the idea that the American 
public isn’t awake. It is and has been for 
a long time; far wider awake than responsible 
officials whose duty it Is to plan national 
defense measures and then put those plans 
into execution. 

There has been some sleeping at the switch, 
but that sleeping has been done at Wash¬ 
ington. 

The National Capital is described as being 
in a state of confusion, with officials run¬ 
ning around in circles trying to get done in a 
few weeks things that should have been 
started long ago, and well on the way to 
accomplishment by this time. 

As a matter of fact our Federal Govern¬ 
ment hasn’t even a well-organized plan for 
marshaling the Nation’s strength to meet 
what could be the greatest test in the history 
of this Republic. 

We haven’t a goal to work toward; the 
Nation’s brains and muscle have not been 
harnessed for a concerted effort; the public 
has not been furnished with the leader¬ 
ship that could inspire complete unity of 
purpose. 

Through the years when we should have 
been prepared to defend ourselves, the na¬ 
tional administration was depending upon 
lavish expenditure of money and creation 
of domestic bureaus and international or¬ 
ganizations to halt our deadly enemy, com¬ 
munism. 

And during those years our diplomats were 
depending upon kid-glove tactics to check¬ 
mate the strategy of an enemy who is not 
bothered by ethics, the sanctity of interna¬ 
tional agreements or the rights of humanity. 

Domestic and International policies were 
. wholly inadequate to cope with this ruthless 
enemy and the task of building up de¬ 
fenses that would give reasonable assurance 
of our security. » 

Not only were these responsibilities neg¬ 
lected; the American people were deceived as 
to the steps which were being taken to pro¬ 
tect them and the country from the Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

We were told that the national-defense sys¬ 
tem was in better shape than ever before. 
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That myth exploded with a loud bang when 
the Korean war broke out. 

We also have been told of the remark¬ 
able progress of other undertakings de¬ 
signed to marshal the forces of the anti¬ 
communist world. These claims had not 
much more foundation than those regard¬ 
ing our armed strength. 

Washington has been shocked by startling 
developments out of some of its lethargy. 
But still things that should be done to rem¬ 
edy the situation are not being done. 

We still have not been provided with the 
quality of leadership which we most desper¬ 
ately need. Just why has not been satis¬ 
factorily explained. 

The claim that the people needed to be 
awakened to the national danger sounds like 
an attempt of responsible officials to so cover 
up their own shortcomings. 


A Realistic Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAliOLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22,19f^0 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the for¬ 
eign policy of this Nation has been the 
subject of discussion by men in all walks 
of life. Never before in the history of 
our country has this policy so deeply af¬ 
fected more of our people. At this very 
moment when the world is threatened by 
another total war it is fitting that our 
policy toward the remainder of the fam¬ 
ily of nations be examined and reexam¬ 
ined. Quite frequently men of theology 
are unable to discuss affairs of state in a 
realistic manner. Quite frequently men 
of this segment of our society are too 
idealistic. It is more than refreshing, 
therefore, when a theologian can com¬ 
mand the thought, attention, and appro¬ 
bation of those vitally affected by our 
conduct and policies in the field of 
diplomacy. 

On December 14, 1950, Rev, Ralph 
Meadowcroft, rector of the Grace Epis¬ 
copal Church, m Charleston, S. C., de¬ 
livered a masterpiece on the subject of 
our foreign policy. It was on the oc¬ 
casion of a meeting before the Rotary 
Clubs of Charleston and of St. Andrews 
Society. This eloquent address should be 
made available to more than those im¬ 
mediately privileged to hear it. With 
this in mmd, Mr. Speaker, I ask permis¬ 
sion to insert in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record for all Ameri¬ 
cans to read, Reverend Meadowcroft’s 
important contribution on the appraisal 
of a realistic policy among nations. His 
remarks will not only inspire but will be 
a worthy reference to those who work in 
this vital field during our page in history. 
It follows: 

A Realistic Forewn Policy 
(By Rev. Ralph Meadowcroft) 

Those men and women who crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean 300 years ago to establish 
a new home in a new world would be star¬ 
tled to see the phenomenal growth of that 
which they planted Their tiny settlements, 
established so precariously along the eastern 


strip of this vast acreage, have spread west, 
and south, and north; population counted m 
dozens is now numbered in millions; south- 
field and northfield have grown into the 
huge granaries of Kansas and Nebraska; cat¬ 
tle on the village common have become the 
herds of Texas and Wyoming. Out of the 
hills men have dug coal, iron and copper; 
from their surface they have cut billions of 
board feet of lumber, while from deep in the 
earth they have tapped the oil stored there 
before the dawn of history. A colossus has 
grown in this wilderness. 

Through these three centuries America 
has been largely bounded behind her own 
shores. A few citizens recrossed the ocean 
to tour or be educated in old Europe, but 
th^ overwhelming majority were glad to be 
done with that cesspool of conflict. Still 
fev/er of our people sailed to the Orient for 
purposes of trade, for the average American 
looked upon the Par East as another world, 
mysterious and unreal as a fantastic novel. 
For 300 years, except for a few naval vessels 
which attacked the Barbary pirates, and the 
iJattle for the Philippines, Americans in com¬ 
bat were seen only within or upon the bor¬ 
ders of our own hemisphere Then in 1917 
Yank and. Rebel went to France, and in the 
silence which followed November 11, 1918, 
the fulcrum of world power had shifted 3,000 
miles westward from London to Washington. 

Incredibly, America possessed a man who 
was ready for this realinement of world bal¬ 
ances; indeed, perhaps the only statesman 
of the time who foresaw both the opportu¬ 
nity and the way to inaugurate a new world 
dominated by peace rather than war, but 
America was not ready for Woodrow Wilson, 
and turning its back upon his funeral, gaily 
embarked upon the most gigantic spree in 
history Even the awful morning-after of 
the 193O’s found us unrepentent and irre¬ 
sponsible, so we drank the sobering medicine 
of European appeasement, then donned our 
battle dress to fight World War II, 

But a major change has occurred in the 
world as a consequence of this last conflict. 
The United States did not emerge as the un¬ 
disputed big brother of mankind. Now an¬ 
other vast union, also born in revolution, in¬ 
spired by an ideal of human society, raised 
in adversity with toil and sweat, unified in 
its own blood, and unlike our Nation dis¬ 
ciplined by the omnipotent rule of tyrrany, 
has grown to challenge the American way 
of life. Since 1945 terror has gripped the 
chancellories of Germany, France, Britain, 
Japan, and India They knew, as Russia 
knew, that two giants walked the earth and 
that collision was inevitable. Only these 
United States, with a strange innocence al¬ 
most criminal in significance, seemed un¬ 
aware of the coming encounter. Until last 
summer a shot was heard around the world, 
and men became aware that a day had 
dawned in which the fate of mankind was 
to be determined perhaps for centuries to 
come. 

Let there be no mistake concerning the 
decisiveness of this hour. It is not merely a 
matter who shall be first nation of man¬ 
kind, the Soviet Republics or the United 
States. Would to God that was* the only 
Issue to be determined. Tragically, that is 
merely the surface of the matter. Behind 
and beneath this is the ponderous question 
whether mankind shall continue to pursue 
those goals to which it has been reaching 
forward since written history began, or 
whether men shall seek a barbaric way of 
life; industrialized barbarism, efficient and 
technologized, but barbarism nevertheless. 
The world has reached the crossroads; it must 
choose one or the other of those roads. 

And let me hasten to say there is no 
guaranty the right road will he chosen. When 
the Goths battered through the gates of 
Rome and destroyed the capitol of the wo^td 
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in flame, 700 years of civilization was 
eclipsed The light of Egypt, of Greece, and 
Rome was extinguished in the fires of bar¬ 
barism. For more than four centuries Eu¬ 
rope lived amid the ashes of her ruin She 
might never have been reborn had it not 
been for the spiritual heroism of the Chris¬ 
tian Church and the flickering influence of 
the Bishop of Rome. In our time we have 
witnessed, another such era of destruction. 
Many of us can recall those better days prior 
to 1914 when the British flag symbolized a 
universal regulation of mankind and when 
the name Britain was both revered and 
feared through the seven seas. But in the 
closing days of 1918 a giant had become im¬ 
potent and rude men were on the road chal¬ 
lenging the rule of law. When Rome col¬ 
lapsed there was no other power to take her 
place. When Britain became exhausted the 
United States was ready to occupy the ram¬ 
part. She has not done so and already much 
ground has been lost. Now we must prove 
whether we are worthy to hold our place, or 
be one of those nations which must pass 
because it knew not God. 

For a Godly nation is not one which is 
content to sing hymns, say prayers, and go 
to church; it is one which faces its respon¬ 
sibility. God knows we are not a perfect 
people. Our national evils, our crime, our 
exploitation of citizen by citizen cry to 
heaven. Our concern with material posses¬ 
sions, our test of achievements by earthly 
standards blot the record of our history. 
The cry of penitence should resound through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Yet, despite our unworthiness, it has pleased, 
that inscrutable Ruler of Destiny to place 
us in this hour as the people who must lead 
mankind through the valley of dark shadows 
into a future where freedom and justice and 
honesty and man’s concern for man can still 
regulate the peoples and rulers of the earth. 

To do this, three things are required. 
First, we must be prepared for war. We are 
already at war, under the decisive vote of 
the United Nations. For 6 months our sol¬ 
diers have been fighting and dying in that 
pitiful peninsula which is the Spain of world 
war III Now they are reeling back in hope¬ 
less defeat, not because of their own failure, 
but, partly at least, because we wanted to 
continue life and business as usual at home. 
Except for a 20-percent increase in income 
tax thus far we have not matched their sac¬ 
rifice with a single sacrifice on our part. 
Through the devious channels of diplomacy, 
we are at this moment negotiating with the 
aggressors, and Washington may appease 
them unless you and I and our fellow citi¬ 
zens deny the opportunity to do so. I do 
not know, nor do you, whether world war 
III has begun or is about to begin. I do 
not know, nor do you, whether we can over¬ 
awe the Soviet Union. I do know that world 
war III is almost certain and that while 
we should pursue every honorable channel 
of negotiation, we should be prepared for 
the coming of that war. If the war comes 
now, we bear a portion of the responsibility 
because we already have too little and it is 
too late. We are directly responsible in that 
we have given to imperial communism the 
very opportunity it seeks. The Chinese at¬ 
tack in Korea would almost certainly never 
have occurred if we had shown a more reso¬ 
lute spirit and more determined preparation 
in the last 6 months. 

This condition is created by a refusal, or 
strange inability on the part of so many, to 
face the actuality of another global conflict. 
It is one thing to talk about it, to play 
thrillingly with its terrifying possibility; it 
is a totally different thing to soberly face the 
reality that world war III is dawning. When 
you insure your home against fire, you do 
not actually believe it is going to be de¬ 
stroyed. You are simply playing safe: in- 
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suring against tlie possibility. Your attitude 
is a very different one when you telephone 
the fire department because the house is 
already in flame. Our attitude has been that 
of an insurance policyholder, it must become 
the spirit of the man v^ho sees his house 
being destroyed What more signs are 
needed to stir America from complacency? 
We have been engaged In cold war ever 
since hostilities ceased in 1945; now we are 
fighting a hot war. Must we wait till bombs 
blast our cities to finally become aroused 
to the situation? War has- begun. It is 
barely possible its extent can be restricted 
for a time, perhaps for a considerable time, 
but war has begun God save America from 
blindness We are already engaged in the 
early phases of world war m. 

The second conclusion which must be ac¬ 
cepted 13 that America leads the struggle 
against imperialistic communism. There is 
a price which must be paid for leadership: 
It is the obligation to lead. When Mr. 
Attlee flew to Washington 2 weeks ago, 
Americans feared Great Britain was un¬ 
willing to continue marching side by side 
with this Nation; in which unwillingness 
Prance was apparently joined. The awful 
word appeasement was noised abroad, and 
many openly spoke of another Munich. 
What was even more appalling, however, was 
the sudden retreat into isolationism which 
for a moment caught hold of many people. 
It was suggested that as Europe would re¬ 
ceive the brunt of the Russian attack, this 
was Europe's war. And that if they were 
willing to appease the Russians, we should 
leave them to their just reward. Fortu¬ 
nately, in the past 2 weeks it is apparent 
that Great Britain and some of the conti¬ 
nental powers are not so spineless as had 
been feared. But we need to be on guard 
against our own weakness. This conflict 
will be the concern of Prance, Western Ger¬ 
many, Great Britain, and other European 
powers, but it will continue to be first and 
foremost our concern. It is our high calling 
to lead the civilized forces of mankind; it is, 
therefore, our solemn responsibility to lead 
them, whether in concert or alone. We are 
leader, not follower. True, we work in con¬ 
cert with other peoples within the United 
Nations, nevertheless. It Is surely obvious 
that United Nations as a force for world jus¬ 
tice depends upon the leadership of the 
United States. If your child was drowning, 
and your friend refused to assist you in res¬ 
cue, would you stand upon the shore and 
watch him drown? Even so, we desire the 
cooperation and association of all nations 
opposed to imperialist communism, but 
whether they give us full cooperation or not, 
we still have a responsibility to the world 
and to ourselves. 

Nor is this only an idealistic ohligation. 
It Is basic to our own self-preservation. If 
the Soviet Union gained control of the Ruhr 
industrial area In West Germany, and added 
Its productive capacity to that of Its own in¬ 
dustrial facilities and those of Its satellites, 
in 3 to 6 years it could out-produce us. Un¬ 
der those conditions, a war in 5 years time 
would probably result in Russian victory 
and American defeat. Helping Europe is 
not a Santa Claus policy on our part; it is 
the Inescapable responsibility of our su¬ 
preme position and an unavoidable necessity 
for our own self-preservation. 

It seems probable the President will de¬ 
clare a state of national emergency, per¬ 
haps tomorrow night. That declaration is 
long overdue. CeiUngs on prices and wages 
will probably be enacted within the near 
future. They are at least 3 mouths late. 
The armed forces are moving to double their 
strength; they should have done so In the 
late summer, Taxes have increased; they 
will Increase again. It is right that they 


should do so. At long last, Washington 
promises rapid speed-up in armament pro¬ 
duction; the delay is almost criminal in its 
neglect. 

The third element In a realistic foreign 
policy IS the drawing up of a constructive 
war progiam. It is entirely possible, and a 
condition to be devoutly hoped for, that 
such a program is already prepared. For 
security reasons this plan cannot be divulged 
to the citizens Yet there are certain fac¬ 
tors in the situation which naturally must 
enter into such a program. Though you and 
I are not even amateurs in military strategy 
we can clearly discern those elements. At 
the moment, we are fighting the first phase 
of the war in Korea and there we have been 
completely defeated. It is not a matter of 
who IS responsible; the defeat is a fact which 
the punishment of a scapegoat cannot ex¬ 
punge. If General MacArthur has failed he 
should be removed; if he is not responsible, 
he should be sustained. But what should be 
clearly realized is that in the global situation 
Korea is of minor importance. If a line can 
be held at the thirty-eighth parallel or below. 
It should be done; if not, our troops should 
be withdrawn. This will be a serious set¬ 
back, but, and I would emphasize this, it is 
not irreparable if we do not appease the 
Chinese Communists. Under no circum¬ 
stances must these aggressors be then ad¬ 
mitted to membership in the United Nations 
We should arm Japan as quickly as possible 
and set her industries to full-scale military 
operation. The American Navy should be 
strengthened in the Straits of Formosa and 
Formosa defended Nationalist Chinese and 
Philippine troops should be dispatched im¬ 
mediately to Indochina and Japanese troops 
added to that area as rapidly as they are 
ready. This will not be appeasement; on 
the contrary, It will be a containment of the 
Chinese Communists within China itself, 
and possibly Tibet. China will thus become 
a gigantic fortress, closed off, walled in and 
neutralized from the rest of the world. It 
may break apart in civil war, but in any 
case, Will be unable to markedly affect the 
ensuing contest. They have no navy, so the 
sea becomes our ally. If we can hold them in 
Indochina or Burma, their vaunted army of 
two and a half million men will be reduced 
to fighting among themselves or against 
their Russian ally, an event which might in 
time come to pass. 

In Europe the situation is far more com¬ 
plicated. Today and probably for another 
year, the continent is indefensible. The 
Russian armies can march to the Atlantic 
without serious opposition. Such a cam¬ 
paign may be concluded within a few weeks. 
Therefore, the arming of West Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, and France should be under¬ 
taken with great caution, until we are pre¬ 
pared to equip them completely and with 
great rapidity. Until that time comes, any 
army or equipment in continental Europe is 
for delaying action only and is expendable. 
I think we must face the grim fact that the 
Continent, with two possible exceptions, wiU 
be closed to us, aa it was by Hitler in 1940. 

How then shall we strike back? First from 
Britain by air. The Ruhr, Saar, and Lorraine 
industries must be totally destroyed even be¬ 
fore the Soviet armies reach the Rhine. I 
desire to say this with deepest solemnity; 
those American planes now standing ready 
on British runways, containing their dread¬ 
ful weapons, must fly. A million or more 
western Europeans will die within the first 
week. This is the nightmare of Europe, my 
frlendr, and who dares blame them for their 
terror. Yet It is obvious to them, as it Is 
obvious to us, that those industrial facilities 
in the heart of western Europe dare not be 
allowed to function under Soviet dominance. 
We shall be the most hated people on earth 
for a time but the price of holding back may 


well be defeat. This is why President Tru¬ 
man IS entirely right in refusing to grant 
the decision to use the atom bomb to the 
United Nations. No nation save our own 
will be able to make that decision. It is a 
terrifying responsibility but it is one we dare 
not shirk We shall have to do it in any 
case* the sooner the better. 

The further strategy of the war will be 
concentrated m three main areas. Britain 
and Spam must serve as vast air bases. 
Both of these countries will be compara¬ 
tively safe from Soviet troops, Britain be¬ 
cause the Russians possess no known means 
for large scale amphibious operations across 
the channel and Spam because we can seal 
the passes through the Pyrenees. Our mam 
ammunition and military preparation area 
will be North Africa and when m the full¬ 
ness of time, the free nations are prepared 
to attack, I suggest it will be in two great 
prongs. One line will proceed across the 
Mediterranean through Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia, assuming we have been able to hold 
those countries, into the Balkans, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Russia; the other through 
Anatolia, i. e. Asiatic Turkey, into the 
Ukraine. The first prong can neutralize or 
destroy the huge Skoda armament works in 
Czechoslovakia and the oil fields of the 
Balkans, while the second line of advance 
will attack one of the three main industrial 
areas withm the Soviet Union. It will also 
cut off the oil supply from the Baku fields in 
the neighborhood of the Caspian Sea and 
any supplies the Russians may be securmg 
from the oil districts of Iran and Saudi- 
Arabia. Both lines of attack will menace 
Russian occupation of Western Europe and 
force a partial or total abandonment by the 
Soviet armies of all territory now west of 
the iron curtam. Thus Russia will be in 
exactly lihe same dilemma we now face in 
Korea but on a vastly more prodigious scale. 
By thus cripplmg the Soviet's ability to re¬ 
place its military weapons, its vast reserve of 
manpower will cease to be so menacing. A 
soldier without a guu is useless in modern 
war, while a gun without ammunition is 
useful only as a crutch. The mam war effort, 
as I see it, will not be fought in Western 
Europe, but as gigantic thrusts into the 
heart of the Soviet Union. 

Durmg this time our own land will also 
be Visited with death and destruction. Our 
great cities, especially those where war 
equipment is being manufactured, will know 
the fury and terror of atomic explosion. We 
are vulnerable to air attack, especially the 
industrial triangle marked by Buflalo-De- 
troit-and-Pittsburgh, which are almost our 
closest cities to Russia by trans-polar air- 
fiight. It is more than probable we shall be 
seriously crippled in industrial capacity. 
Yet the final outcome between two so evenly 
matched adversaries will depend upon the 
resolution and sacrificial effort of the two 
peoples. Thus it will depend finally upon 
you and me and our fellow Americans 
whether victory shall be ours, and mankind 
be given an opportunity to rebuild the old 
waste places and transform the cities of 
desolation into habitations for free men to 
dwell in. It is not our problem now what 
shall happen after war Is over. The immedi¬ 
ate task is to face the almost cjertaln conflict, 
to prepare with might and main, and to quit 
us as free men should. When victory is ours 
we will ttickle the awful tasks of rebuilding 
a world in which, God willing, barbarism 
shall not be powerful enough to threaten the 
citadel of cMllzatlon, We enter the future, 
whatever that future may be, in the sure 
confidence that we have done all that is 
humanly possible to maintain peace, that 
we fight because we are being fought, and 
can do no other. God help America to prove 
herself the home of the free and the land 
of the brave. 
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Must Reset Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.LINDLEYBECKWORTH 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. BECKWORTH, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Congressional 
Record an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Tyler Courier-Times of 
December 13, 1950, in connection with 
the splendid work of our junior Senator 
from Texas, Senator Lyndon Johnson: 

Must Reset Foreign Policy 

There have been those who have thought 
of Lyndon Johnson as a politician rather 
than a deep-thinhmg statesman. Evidence 
came in Tuesday that they may be wrong 
in their appraisement of Texas’ junior 
Senator 

Johnson called the defense effort to date 
"‘adolescent nonsense.” He condemned the 
United States foreign policy of “wait and 
see” as “insincere and incompetent.” 

“We must have immediate and complete 
mobilization,” he said “We must end the 
double talk in Washington. The American 
people are fed up on it. They are anxious 
to unite—taut they cannot rally around a 
vacuum—they cannot give their united sup¬ 
port to policies which do not exist. The 
United States is right now at war. It is at 
war not only with Communist China but 
with all the power and strength of the coun¬ 
tries behind the iron curtain Our Govern¬ 
ment has thrown up a chicken-wire fence 
when what we need is a wall of iron and 
steel. 

“The present situation bears no resem¬ 
blance to World War II or any other war 
mankind has ever known. The magnificent 
unity at the outset of the Koiean crisis is 
deteriorating before our eyes. Our 6-month 
waiting period should end. What are we 
waiting on? We have been underwriting 
makeshift mobilization with only a vague 
hope that the real thing would come along, 
sooner or later 

“We, all of us, in Congress, in the executive 
branch, in the military, have had 6 months 
in which to cause the situation to make 
sense We have had 6 months in which to 
give the people some answers, to find out 
where we are going—and when we are start¬ 
ing, But we have not done so.” 

Johnson, as chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has three imme¬ 
diate steps which he proposes. He urges: 

1. A long-range global plan of strategy. 

2. Immediate full mobilization of available 
manpower, which he says is long overdue. 

3. Prompt mobilization of our economy. 

His No. 1 proposal is strictly No. 1 in any 

national foreign policy. We must first decide 
on our long-range objective. We have not 
done this. Less than 2 years ago we had de¬ 
cided that Korea was outside our outer de¬ 
fense chain and moved our Army out of it. 
Then suddenly President Truman decided we 
should help the South Koreans, and our men 
were dispatched there into a battleground 
prepared by Russia and her satellites. We 
Slave so far incurred some 40,000 casualties 
there. It is practically an impossible posi¬ 
tion. Of course, it will hurt the standing of 
the United States to take our men out. But 
the killing of a few more thousand of them 
in that spot will serve no good purpose. 
And when we get down to the realities of the 
situation, we are, right now, in the process 
of getting out. We should, of course, save 
every man possible and every bit of material, 
destroying what cannot be moved out to 


keep it out of Communist hands. When we 
have done that, we should then take an in¬ 
ventory of what we have and how much of 
the world we can help and still defend our 
own country. We may have to modify Mr. 
Truman’s glorious purpose of helping op¬ 
pressed peoples anywhere on the globe 

We should also reexamine the United Na¬ 
tions, whose membership, as of now, contains 
both the most noble nations and the most 
cruel conquest-mad nations Of course, we 
should never agree for Red China to become 
a member. But the reason that she would 
be a bad member is that she is a stooge of 
Red Russia So, if it is bad to have Red 
China in our club, it is much worse to have 
Bed Russia in the peace organization. We 
should see that Red China does not get in— 
and should see that Red Russia is thrown out 
and that the representatives of both leave 
this country at once and stay out Russia 
expects that kind of treatment That is the 
reason she is having conferences of satellite 
nations in Europe She plans a “united na¬ 
tions” of her mvn when she is thrown opt of 
the UN and barred from the United States. 
We must end the disgracefulness of having 
representatives of other countries come to 
our country as guests and vise this hospital¬ 
ity as a forum from which to abuse our 
Nation. 

The United States also is prepared for the 
day when the UN is dissolved. The Atlantic 
Pact is a going concern and can be enlarged 
to contain nations which are peacefully in¬ 
clined. The others we do not need on our 
team, using our hospitality to sabotage our 
peace efforts. 

The President of the United States and a 
lot of other Members of the Senate and House 
could do a good turn for their country and 
for themselves if they surveyed our foreign 
affairs m just as candid a manner as has 
Senator Johnson and, without attempt to 
save anybody’s face, figured the best thing 
to do for the United States of America and 
then did something about it. There will be 
claims that this is isolationism. But it is not. 
We are merely saying. Help other peace-lov¬ 
ing nations who are helping themselves 
within the limits of our ability and resources, 
but keep the interest of the United States 
first. It has reached the point whei e we must 
do this to survive. 


Capitalism—Nothing Is Superior Except 
by Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 

OP 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we as 
a Nation and as individuals of that Na¬ 
tion, are now engaged in a no-holds- 
barred struggle between freedom and 
slavery; freedom best represented by 
America, its peoples and its institutions, 
and slavery forced by the imperial- 
istically minded tyrants of Russia. 
Currently there is all too much non¬ 
constructive criticism about the short¬ 
comings of capitalism both within and 
without our boundaries. Far too many 
of our uninformed citizens are shouting 
that America is bn the road to finan¬ 
cial bankruptcy and ruin, a status un¬ 
desired by all good Americans. For the 
past 2 years I have been seeking con¬ 
crete information to confound these crit¬ 


ics whether they be well-intentioned or 
otherwise. 

I recommend the study of the fol¬ 
lowing article by Mr. Thomas J. Watson. 
It is an enlightening portrait of the 
greatness and strength of free America. 
To those who would forsake or destroy 
the economic ideology which has brought 
us thus far, I voice the challenge for 
them to bring forth something that has 
greater possibilities of strength and 
good I voice the challenge for them to 
dare to place the candle of Russia be¬ 
side this glistening beacon of the evi¬ 
dences of freedom founded upon the dig¬ 
nity of individual man and his right to 
pursue his own economic ambition. 
V/hat comparison can be made between 
the blessings of embodied collective in¬ 
dividuals and collectivized masses; be¬ 
tween inveterate freedom obtained for us 
by the unselfish services of past patriots 
and the invertebrate slavery of the con¬ 
scienceless robots in Russia'^ The ar¬ 
ticle explains beyond successful contra¬ 
diction some of the values of our way 
of life against which the carping clamor 
of these prophets of doom cannot pre¬ 
vail. Let them silence their voices for¬ 
ever. 

[Prom the Washington Post of December 20, 
1950] 

Capitalism—Nothing Is Superior Except by 
Comparison 

When we compare the conditions of na¬ 
tions ^nd people in anticapitalistic countries 
with the security, prosperity, happiness, and 
well-being of our people under United States 
capitalism, we appreciate our privilege of liv¬ 
ing in a capitalistic, democratic country. 

The basic principle of the free, capitalistic 
system which we have developed m our coun¬ 
try affords opportunity to the individual who 
IS willing to use his talents to the extent 
of his ability and desire to produce—to ac¬ 
cumulate something for investment in a 
home, a farm, in savings accounts, bonds and 
other securities, life insurance, the education 
of his children, and comforts of life—and 
become a capitalist. 

The following facts give us a deep appre¬ 
ciation of what capitalism has done and Is 
doing for our country and its people. 

Private capital in the form of taxes and 
purchases of United States Government 
bonds made it possible for us to spend $330,- 
000,000,000 in carrying out our part of the 
program in winning World War II This, of 
course, is unimportant when we consider the 
loss of life and permanent and partial dis¬ 
ability which our youth sustained and which 
cannot be measured in dollars. 

Our participation in World War II has 
left us today with a national debt of $257,000,- 
000,000, but on the credit side we find that 
our annual national income, at the current 
rate, is equal to 90 percent of our total 
national debt. Of this total national debt, 
$39,000,000,000 are in Treasury obligations 
owned by Government agencies, so our next 
debt is slightly over $218,000,000,000. 

The United States free enterprise business 
system is operating at its highest level, fur¬ 
nishing employment to 62,000,000 people at 
the highest hourly and weekly earnings ever 
recorded. Stockholders and corporations, 
after paying the highest peacetime taxes in 
the postwar years, have had the highest net 
average earnings in history from their in¬ 
vestment. 

Our farmers had cash income from mar¬ 
keting last year amounting to $27,600,000,000, 
the highest on record. 

Total farm assets of our country amount 
to slightly more than $127,000,000,000, against 
which there is an indebtedness of only $12,- 
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400,000,000 Thus our farmers have owner¬ 
ship equity of over 90 percent m their farms. 

In nonfarm homes, counting apartment 
buildings with four or less families, and all 
valued at a total of $200,000,000,000, our 
home owners have an equity of $158,000,- 
000,000—a substantial ownership of 79 per¬ 
cent. 

Therefore, as a result of the opportunity 
provided by our free-enterprise • capitalistic 
system, the people of our Nation have a free 
and clear ownership in their homes and 
farms of 83 4 percent 

Our people have savings of more than 
$136,000,000,000 in Government bonds and 
savings accounts. 

An additional $97,000,000,000 are on deposit 
in commercial bank accounts 

Our men and women have a cash invest¬ 
ment of $60,000,000,000 in life-insurance 
policies 

A high percentage of our working people 
are provided with unemployment insurance, 
sickness, accident, and retirement benefits, 
financed by employers, employees, and Gov¬ 
ernment. Others who are not covered by 
these plans and who find themselves in need 
are provided for by governmental and social 
institutions. 

We are increasing our efforts to improve 
the standard of living of the people in the 
lower income brackets. 

The United States, with only 6 percent 
of the world population and 7 percent of its 
land area, under its democratic, capitalistic 
system, before World War 11, produced 47 
percent of the world's manufactured goods, 
but what is more important, 90 percent of 
that production was consumed within our 
own borders. Today we are producing over 
50 percent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, of which a substantial percentage is 
for other countries. 

Capitalism is backing freedom of worship 
and providing increasing educational oppor¬ 
tunities by constantly giving more and more 
support to the two things upon which our 
democratic, cultural civilization depends— 
spiritual and educational values. 

We have a permanent investment In 
churches and schools of $18,500,000,000 and. 
are spending annually $8,000,000,000 for re¬ 
ligious and educational purposes. 

Membership in the churches is increasing 
at a much faster rate than the Increase in 
the population, and in our Sunday schools at 
an even greater rate. 

In the past 30 years elementary-school en¬ 
rollment has Increased 13.5 percent, high- 
school enrollment 146.1 percent, and college 
and university enrollment 351.6 percent 

Our public-school expenditures per pnpil 
enrolled have gone up from $48.02 in 1920 to 
$132.06 in 1947, or 176 percent. 

Since 1920 the population of our country 
has increased 43 percent, and the investment 
in school and college equipment has in¬ 
creased 571 percent. 

Since the beginning of our industrial and 
scientific development in the early I800’s, 
the capitalistic system, due to individual 
freedom, initiative, and ingenuity, has given 
the world more of the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life than mankind had received 
in the previous 6,000 years of civilization. 

Under this system our people as a whole 
are happy and united, are increasing their 
capital and enjoying a fuller spiritual, cul¬ 
tural, and material life. 

Today our scientific and industrial knowl¬ 
edge and experience in the various fields of 
peaceful activity are open to the rest of the 
world, and in this respect we have joined 
with other like-minded nations In contribut¬ 
ing to the technical-assistance program of 
the United Nations. 

No nation, no individual, no venture, no 
private or public Institution, no program for 
the welfare of people can progress without 
capital. 
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It IS each individual’s duty to contribute 
to the preservation, protection, and improve¬ 
ment of our democratic civilization on a 
basis which is sound and fair to all our 
people. 

Thos. J. Watson, 

Chairman of the Boaid, International 
Business Machines Corp. 


Wages and Prices in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HONo A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record I include herewith the English- 
language version of an article appearing 
in the January issue of Amerika. 

Over the next few months many thou¬ 
sands of Russian people will have the 
opportunity to study a striking picture 
of the United States economy at work 
through the pages of Amerika, the Rus¬ 
sian-language publication of the Inter¬ 
national Press and Publications Division 
of the Department of State. 

An article entitled “Wages and Prices 
in the United States” graphically por¬ 
trays the immense gains in the stand¬ 
ards of living in this country in the past 
decade. It shows the Russian people— 
through graphs and charts—^just what 
commodities an American worker’s 
weekly vsage will purchase. 

In these days it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that the Russian people under¬ 
stand the people of the United States, 
thoroughly and without distortion. 

It is my understanding that despite 
some recent restrictions on circulation 
this magazine still sells 21,000 copies in 
the Soviet Union every month and that 
the copies are passed from hand to hand 
over long periods of time. 

This article. Wages and Prices in the 
United States, follows: 

Wages and Prices in the United States— 

Mass Purchasing Power Is Now Greater 

Than Before World War II 

(By Robert L. Heilbroner) 

The John Winters family of California 
would probably not like to think of .them¬ 
selves as ordinary or average, but in one re¬ 
spect at least they are as average as a statis¬ 
tic. Their economic history during the last 
11 years—since the outbreak of war—^has 
been exactly typical of the average American 
family. 

In both 1939 and 1950 John Winters’ weekly 
pay was almost equivalent to the national 
average for all wage earners. When war 
broke out In Europe, he was working in a 
small factory in the Middle Western city of 
Kansas City, earning about $24 ($1 equals 
four rubles at the official rate of exchange) 
a week, enough to support his wife, Julia, and 
small son, John Jr„ comfortably and. pro¬ 
vide them with a few luxuries, but without 
much margin for savings. With the rapid 
growth of wartime industries, however, prices 
rose, and in 1941 John Winters decided to 
move out to the Pacific coast, where wages 
were higher, and shipyards and airplane fac¬ 
tories were springing up like mushrooms. 

John’s was only one of several hundred 
thousand families that moved to California 


during the war years, some to work in fac¬ 
tories, some to spend their older years in 
the sunny climate. Cities were very crowded 
at first, and for nearly a year the Winters 
shared a house with some relatives of Julia’s. 
But geHing a job was easy Two weeks after 
they arrived John found work in a big ma¬ 
chine shop at a higher wage than he had ever 
earned. 

“It wasn’t long,” he says, “before I was 
making $40 or $45 a week. And it was around 
then that the Government put price ceil¬ 
ings on all kinds of goods. Guess they had 
to, with everybody earning good money. I 
started buying savings bonds and putting 
money away. Came the end of the war, and 
even though I wasn’t making much more 
than in 1942, I had put away nearly $2,000.” 

After their early rise, both wages and 
prices were stabilized during the war by 
temporary laws. With peace, all wage con¬ 
trols and most price controls were lifted, 
and in the middle of 1946 a second race be¬ 
tween earnings and living costs began. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods were mak¬ 
ing up for war-caused shortages, and, under 
union leadership, workers were insisting that 
higher production be matched by even high¬ 
er wages. By 1949 production of most goods 
had caught up with demand, and some prices 
began to decline slightly. Only rentals still 
had to be kept under legal control. Today, 
With this second round of increases appar¬ 
ently nearly over, John Winters finds that 
his standard of living is considerably better 
than It was in 1939. 

“I get $56 a week now,” he explains, “and 
that’s nearly two and a half times what I 
got 11 years ago. Of course living costs are 
up—costs the three of us about three-quar¬ 
ters more to live than it used to. We pay 
twice as much rent as we did before the 
war—-$60 a month—but we have a nicer place 
now; Three large rooms and a good kitchen. 
We save on clothes. Julia doesn’t buy such 
expensive dresses as she did, and she makes 
somfe of Johnny’s things herself. I get a 
new suit about once every 2 years; they cost 
me about $30 these days. And a good pair 
of shoes will run me anywhere from 6 to 
10 dollars. Of course, some things are still 
pretty cheap, a bar of soap only costs about 
a dime. 

“It’s food that has gone up most. We can’t 
get a restaurant meal that’s any good for 
under a dollar any more, so we eat at home 
most of the time. I guess we spend about 
$20 a week for food. And then with gaso¬ 
line, and a movie now and then and Vaca¬ 
tions, I don’t save as much as I’d like to. 
But I bought a good car 3 years ago, for 
seventeen hundred in cash, out of our sav¬ 
ings, and when we finish paying for the re¬ 
frigerator we’re buying, we may get a tele¬ 
vision set. Maybe some time next year.” 

John Winters' story of prosperity is the 
story of how America has grown in the dec¬ 
ade since the outbreak of the war. There 
are 60.000,000 people in the United States 
working force, some luckier than the Win¬ 
ters and some not as fortunate. But the 
change that came to John and Julia Win¬ 
ters happened to nearly everyone. 

Together, in 1950, Americans reaped a to¬ 
tal income of approximately $210,000,000,000 
(840,000,000,000 rubles) as much as they 
earned during the whole 4 years 1932 
through 1936. To put it differently, since 
billions are intangible at best, the average 
American family is now enjoying a standard 
of living—after making full allowance for 
higher prices and increased taxes—^that is a 
good 40 percent better than prewar. It will 
be the highest standard of living the Nation 
has ever known. 

It is a standard of living that is funda¬ 
mentally different from even the best of pre¬ 
vious eras of prosperity. For by every eco¬ 
nomic indicator, this postwar model pros¬ 
perity is wider spread and more firmly rooted 
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than, ever before in history. What distin¬ 
guishes today’s economic situation is not 
simply the height of prosperity, although 
this IS unprecedented, it is the strength and 
stability that have been added to the eco¬ 
nomic system. 

Certainly the economist looking back over 
the past is struck by the fluctuation of good 
times and bad which have characterized 
American history But viewing what is 
called the trend line of growth the econo¬ 
mist finds that America has approximately 
doubled its national income—that is, the 
sum of all individual incomes—every 20 
years. One hundred years ago, for example, 
7,0C0,000 workers, working more than 70 
hours each week, produced a national in¬ 
come of about $5,000,000,000 (20,000,000.000 
rubles) Today the output per man-hours 
has gone up by over 600 percent. In a cen¬ 
tury, working hours have been cut to 40 a 
week, and national income—in terms of the 
actual goods and services—has gone up about 
twenty-five-fold. 

Not lack of growth, hut the fact that 
growth was uneven, has troubled the Nation 
in the past. If one or two key industries 
ran into difficulties there were no buffers, 
no obstacles to keep a minor economic re¬ 
versal from snowballing into a major set¬ 
back. Progress was not a steady upward 
line, but by jumps—up two steps and back 
one. Sometimes it seemed as though busi¬ 
ness and industry had progressed two steps 
and fallen back three. All this was wasteful 
of economic potential and enormously de¬ 
structive of individual and social morale. 

The striking feature of the present pros¬ 
perity is the fact that it is more widely and 
more evenly shared than at any prior time. 
National wealth, of course, means nothing 
except in terms of the sum of individual 
wealth. Growth does not envelop a country 
from outside; it comes from within. To say 
that America has grown and is richer means 
that its citizens have gained in purchasing 
power. 

To understand what the growth of national 
income means to all the citizens of the 
Uniter^ States, the Nation’s economy might 
be pictured, for the sake of simplicity, like 
a cross-section diagram. On such a chart, 
the majority of men and women would not 
be shown crowded at the bottom of an eco¬ 
nomic pyramid but clustered in the middle. 
In fact there no longer is, in the United 
States, a pyramid, with a large, low-paid 
economic base, an^ a tiny peak in the clouds. 
For example, one of the four large income 
groups In the United States lies between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year. This Is the group 
to which John and Julia Winters belong and 
where the ordinary workingman with a wage 
of $56—the national average—will be found. 
Of course, if his wife works, he is in a higher 
level, but if, like John, he gets along on his 
own earnings, this will be his category. 
There are in this group about 8,000,000 fami¬ 
lies, more than a fifth of the Nation’s total. 

The level into which John will move, if lie 
gets a promotion at his job, lies between 
$3,000 and $6,000. It consists of skilled work¬ 
ingmen, families where two people earn in¬ 
comes, small shopkeepers, clerks, and many 
Government employees. This is the largest 
of the four large Income groups and con¬ 
sists of about 13,000,000 families. 

Above $6,000 a year—and this is a more 
than comfortable income—^there are 8,000,- 
000 more families, more than the combined 
populations of Canada and Australia. At 
the very top of this group are 1,000,000 fami¬ 
lies whose Incomes are over $10,000; this sec¬ 
tion of the Nation includes Congressmen and 
doctors, managers of large-scale enterprises, 
and many trade-union leaders, Very small 
indeed Is the category of astronomical in¬ 
comes enjoyed by a few Hollywood stars and 
a handful of extremely wealthy business¬ 
men. Here, of course, the steeply graduated 


most income bracket, income taxes today 
take 80 percent of all earnings. 

At the other end of the scale there are 
some 10,000,000 families, who earn a cash 
income of less than $2,000 a year, more than 
half of these receive over $1,000 a year. 
Some are farm families whose small cash 
earnings are compensated for by the food 
they grow and the houses they own. Others 
are domestic workers and factory workers in 
some sections ot a few industiies like textiles, 
grain milling and tobacco, which are among 
the lowest paid occupations m the United 
States today. Others are the aged or physi¬ 
cally handicapped to whose support their 
local communities contribute. Still others 
are partially or fully unemployed. 

In total it is a very different picture than 
it was a decade ago. In 1939, three Ameri¬ 
cans out of four were in the bottom of the 
four levels described (under $2,000), and now 
only one in four is in the lowest stratum. 
Then, only 10 percent of all the population 
was m the groups over $3,000; today 35 per¬ 
cent are found above this line. 

Of course,* a dollar before the war was 
worth a good deal more than it is today But 
an enormous upward shift of “real income,” 
or purchasing power, has taken place, even 
allowing for the rise in prices since 1939. 
Although in 1950 the average American is 
paying more for daily goods and services 
than he paid m 1939 (plus a much higher 
income tax), he is also receiving (after taxes) 
more than double the earnings of 1939. All in 
all, he can buy more with his income than 
he could m 1939. 

A significant factor in the present eco¬ 
nomic picture in the United States has been, 
a changed pattern of Government expendi¬ 
ture, which has aided lu stabilizing earnings. 
In 1950 total spending of the Federal, State, 
and local governments came to about $60,- 
000,000,000 (240,000,000,000 rubles). Such 
public expenditures covered activities as 
varied as building roads and running the 
weather service, delivering mail and adminis¬ 
tering soil-conservation programs, equipping 
schools and hospitals, and helping to pay for 
new homes and better education for war 
veterans. 

In more direct ways Government expendi¬ 
ture has helped forestall what might have 
been the beginnings of a decline in effective 
purchasing power. By supporting the prices 
of crops, the Government prevented the dis¬ 
astrous fall in income which undermined the 
American farmer after World War I. Simi¬ 
larly, as a result of the broad social security 
program enacted into law ill the 1930’s, per¬ 
sons who lost their jobs during the change¬ 
over from wartime to peaceful Industry or 
due to the slow-down of a particular indus¬ 
try—like other unemployed persons—re¬ 
ceived a regular weekly income, for about 20 
weeks, in the form of unemployment insur¬ 
ance. ’ 

Perhaps equally important for the sake of 
future stability is the kind of growth which 
occurred in the United States in recent years, 
There have been dynamic processes working 
to channel this growth into the middle eco¬ 
nomic layers, rather than the top. Largely 
as a result of effective trade-union organ¬ 
ization, bottom income groups have been 
boosted by a general rise in wages—average 
pay (after taxes) has nearly tripled in two 
decades. And upper-level incomes have 
been squeezed down by income taxes. 

The economic spectrum has been nar¬ 
rowed—^there are fewer rich, fewer poor, and 
more people in the middle. The 40-percent 
rise in average living standards which took 
place between 1939 and 1960 reflects a 
61-percent upward movement of the lowest 
income groups and a much smaller 18-per- 
cent improvement for the topmost fifth. 

This economic movement toward the mid¬ 
dle has worked to the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole. For It has broadened the mass 
market on which American prosperity has 


something close to a mass luxury market. 
Between 1939 and 1950 this is what hap¬ 
pened to consumption of expensive goods: 
The number of radios in use jumped from 
39,000,000 to 62,000,000; the number of elec¬ 
tric washing machines from 15,000,000 to 
26,000,000; and the number of refrigerators 
from 14,000,000 to 30,000,000. Television sets 
are already a mass product—the industry 
expects to sell 6,000,000 sets this year and 
IS looking ahead to an eager market for 
several more years to come 

Today there are about 49,000,000 cars op¬ 
erating in the United States—the ratio is 
one to every four Americans, as compared to 
one to five before the war. Pood consump¬ 
tion is also up—10 percent higher per capita, 
and better quality food as well And personal 
savings—always an index of well-being—are 
at the highest peacetime level in history, 
though lo;ver than they were during the war, 
when a scarcity of many commodities caused 
a certain amount of involuntary thrift. 

And so it IS not merely the fact that 
steadily growing productivity has brought 
the American people in the aggregate a 
record personal income of $210,000,000,000 
(840,000,000,000 rubles) that builds con¬ 
fidence in the future. It is the far more 
important fact that purchasing power is 
better distributed than ever before. 


Chart I. —Real wages (income in relation to 
cost of living) 

[Index numbers; 1939 = 100] 


Per capita income; 

1939; 100_ 

1940: 107_ 

1941: 129. 

1942: 162. 

1943: 181. 

1944: 199. 

1945 202.. 

1940: 210. 

1947: 220.. 

1948. 240_ 

1949: 234.. 

1960: 242_ 
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Consumer prices have gone up since 1939, 
but per capita personal income after personal 
taxes (which was $536 in 1939 and $1,298 in 
1960) has gone up even more, proportion¬ 
ately, making a gam in real income between 
1939 and 1950. Nineteen hundred and fifty 
figures, which are estimates based on the 
first 6 months of the year, reflect the sta¬ 
bilized prosperity which has been typical of 
the postwar period. 

Source • U. S. Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 


Chart U.— Comparison of employment and 
income f 1939-50 



Number of 
employed 

Total personal 
income (after 
taxes) 

1939. 

40,020,000 
61,051, 000 

$70, 107,000,000 
196, 000,000,000 

1960 (May). 



Source: TJ. S. PcpartniGnt of Commoreo. 


Chart III.— Factory workers* wages 
[Steadier employment-l-liigher rates—bettor wages] 



Average 

Average 

Average 


hours 

wage 

weekly 


per week 

per hour 

wage 

1939. 

37.7 

$0.633 

$23.86 

1950 (first 4 months)-...- 

39.7 

1.424 

50- 62 


Source: U. S, Department of Labor. 


Chart IV 

This $66.62 weekly wage in 1950 can be 
used to purchase X man’s suit, 1 man’s shirt, 
1 pair of woman’s nylon hose, 1 pair of wom¬ 
an’s shoes, 4 kilograms meat, one-half kilo¬ 
gram fish, 7 liters milk, 3 kilograms bread, 2 
kilograms butter, 4 kilograms potatoes, 2 
kilograms oranges, 3 dozen eggs, 1 kilogram 
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Chart V,—Typical 1950 prices 

MEN*S CLOTHINGr (LOW-PRICE 2UCASS PRODUCTION 


ITEMS) 

Overalls.. $ 3.50 

Suits- 26 00 

Overcoat -32.00 

Cotton sliirt_ 2 25 

Shoes - 6 50 

women’s clothing (LOW-PRICE MASS PRODUC¬ 
TION ITEMS) 

Dress (cotton)-$3.60 

Suit -- 26 00 

Overcoat _ 28 00 

Nylons —___ 1.00 

Shoes - 3 50 

FOOD (APRIL 15, 1950—^AVERAGE OF 60 CITIES) 

Meat (kilogram)_$1 40 

Fish (kilogram)- .95 

Milk (liter)- .17 

Bread (kilogram)_ .31 

Butter (kilogram)_ 1.58 

Potatoes (kilogram)_ .10 

Apples (kilogram)_ *26 

Oranges (kilogram)_ ,27 

Eggs (dozen)_ .52 

Coffee (kilogram)_ 1.69 

Sugar (kilogram)_ .21 

MONTHLY RENT (MEDIAN VALUE, MARCH 1950) 

Urban_ $33 

Rural___ 16 


Sources: IT S. Department of Labor; Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

Chart VT. —Change tn living standaids, 
1939^50 



1930 

1950 (Jan.l) 

Inrlividual liomcs-,-—. 

15,305, 75^ 
80, C15,000 
1,000 
15,00.3,340 
13,481, 000 
31,407, OOO 
45,300, OOO 
193,342,600 

22. 278,300 

1 49,019,770 
4,978,000 
20,907,400 
2(1,751,800 
10,700,500 
82,000,000 
s 487,210,000 

Cam.... 

ToU'vision sots.— 

EofrmcTators.. 

Waslunp machines.. 

Vacuum cleaners ____ 

llndios..-1 

Books sold m 1 year. 


The increase In private ownership of arti¬ 
cles once thought of as luxuries is a g(3od 
Index of America’s steadily rising standard of 
living. 1060 prices of mass-produced items 
which achieve the largest sales are approicl- 


mately as follows: 

Home___$ 8 , ooo 

Oar--- 1, 500 

Television set_ 200 

Refrigerator_ 180 

Washing machine_ 160 

Vacuum cleaner___ 60 

Radio .. 25 

Book... 2 


Soure: 17. S Departments of Commerce 
and Labor; Economic Almanac, National In¬ 
dustrial Conference Board; Television Maga¬ 
zine: Electrical Merchandizing Magazine; 
Publleher's Weekly. 

Chart VII.—Diatribution of family income, 
194$ 

Income bracket: 'Number of families 

Under $1,000. $4,100,000 

$ 1 , 000 -$ 2,000 ... 6 , 600,000 

$2,000-i$3,000-«.. 7,900, 000 

$3,000-$4,000_ 8 ,000,000 

$4,000-$6,000.,™___ 6 , 000 , 000 

$6,000*-$6,000_ 3,100, 000 

$6,000-$10,000... 3, 800, 000 

Over $10,000. 1, 100,000 

Better distribution of American income 
over the years has meant that more than 
half of the Nation’s 89,000,000 families are 
now In the middle-income bracket of $2,000 
to $6,000 a year. Economists have found that 
the lowest fifth of the population had an in¬ 
crease in purchasing power of 61 percent 
from 1941 to 1948, while the top fifth In¬ 
creased only 18 percent. 


Editors Support Congress Study 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, educa¬ 
tors and editors across the Nation are 
taking an interest in the worthy en¬ 
deavor of the Committee for Congress, 
of 1060 National Press Building. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., to strengthen our Nation 
with a better knowledge of Congress and 
its work. 

This is a necessary endeavor in nor¬ 
mal times, but it is even more important 
in times of crisis that we should do 
everything possible to create a better 
understandmg of om’ Congress. 

Some of our friends who are right on 
the scene here in the National Capital 
say that it is even difficult for them to 
understand all the functions of Con¬ 
gress, and for that reason it is even more 
important that special steps be taken 
to clarify the work of Congress and its 
Members. I, therefore, ask leave to in¬ 
sert this material m the Record, It 
follows ; 

The Mexia Daily News, 

Mexia, Tex., December 10, 1950. 
Mr, Harmon Nichols, 

United Press 'Washington Bureau, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb. Nichols: A few days ago we had 
a dispatch of yours over the UP wire telling 
about the Committee for Congress and men- 
tionmg a publication called Your Congress 
Magazine. 

Would you please put me in touch with 
the proper individual on the magazine so 
that I can subscribe to it—^I, too, would ap¬ 
preciate an opportunity to find out what goes 
on, and perhaps to pass along to our local 
school oflacials the fact that a group of news¬ 
papermen have such a publication. 

I haven’t looked into it, but I imagine that 
our schools aren’t doing much to tell the kids 
what Congress is all about these days. 
Sincerely yours, 

E. O (Ebnie) Deane. 

OOMMITTBE FOR CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C, December U, 1950. 
Mr. E. 0. Deanx, 

Editor and General Managei, the Mexia 
Daily News, Mexia, Tex. 

Dear Mr. Deane: Harmon Nichols has 
handed to me your letter of December 10, 
1950, in which you made the Interesting 
observation that 'T imagine that our schools 
here aren’t doing much to tell the kids what 
Congress is all about these days.” 

That observation corroborates our general 
findings on the subject, but 1 am afraid 
that our schools and school officials are not 
entirely to blame. The fact is, that there 
is no readily accessible material available 
that provides in graphic, easy-to-read, and 
understandable form study material on the 
specific and actual work and functions of the 
Congress of the United States and Its Mem¬ 
bers. 

It is this hiatus in our educational system 
that we are endeavoring to correct, through 
the formation of the Committee for Congress 
by a group of outstanding newspaper and 
magazine correspondents and authors, and 
Its Congress study council program. We are 
producing the Your congress Magazine on 
a quarterly basis for the present, and will 
attempt to supply explanatory articles on 
how Congress operates, and what it is doing. 
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We Will keep you fully informed on the 
project as it progresses, and are more than 
happy that you are interested in it. We have 
invited Mr. Nichols to serve on the advisory 
committee, o«i which leaders of all seg¬ 
ments of the American economy will be 
represented. 

We are forwarding requested material and 
any additional inquiries can be sent to the 
National Headquarters, 1060 National Press 
Building, Washington. 4, D. C. ME 2214. 

With sincere thanks for your interest. 
Yours truly. 

Hal J. Miller, 

Editor, Your Congress Magazine,, Execu-^ 
twe Director, Committee for Con- 
gress, sponsor of Congress Study 
Council. 


Hon. Lyndon Jobnson’s Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. (GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior Senator from Texas, the Honor¬ 
able Lyndon Johnson, recently made a 
notable speech to which reference is 
made in an editorial in my home-town 
paper, that is, the Wichita (Tex.) Daily 
Times. 

This editorial is worthy of reproduc¬ 
tion in the Record and I offer it for in¬ 
sertion. We should all subordinate 
profits and politics to the terrible needs 
of the hour. Senator Johnson is to be 
commended for his efforts to bring our 
country to a realization of her peril. 
The Times editorial of December 19. 
1950, follows: 

Hon Lyndon Johnson’s Appeal 

The Second World War brought into our 
language some phrases we do not like to 
lemember. “Too little and too late” was 
one of them, “"(dishful thinking” was an¬ 
other Because of them, a good many fine 
young men who might be alive are dead. 

In the present emergency, another fate¬ 
ful phrase has become current in some cir¬ 
cles in Washington. “Walt and see ” Ever 
since the Korean trouble began in June 
there has been those in high places, wish¬ 
ful thinkers, who thought we could afford 
to postpone arming at full strength, who 
thought the trouble might be less dangerous 
than it has become, and who wanted to daUy 
and temporize. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas has 
paid his respects to the wait-and-see crowd. 
In language both brutal and bitter; by vir¬ 
tue of the position he holds, as chairman of 
the Senate Military Preparedness Subcom¬ 
mittee, the Texas Senator knows, perhaps 
better than anyone else in Washington, how 
far short of the need our program is, and 
what egregious folly we are pursuing in 
thinking we can wait. We are at war, the 
Senator says, in a conflict m which our very 
survival is at stake, and we are not getting 
ready to make war as we must. 

The Senator sees our needs as, first, a 
global plan of strategy, second, full man¬ 
power mobilization, third, economic mo¬ 
bilization; fourth, a prompt and emphatic 
end to the wait-and-see policy; and, finally* 
hard-driving leadership. 

Why have we not moved faster? A par¬ 
tial answer is, politics. Another partial an¬ 
swer has been the inability to realize the 
temper of the American people. One rea¬ 
son, the Senator suggests, is that we have 
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been more afraid, of doing too much than of 
doing too little. 

The result is that, instead of a wall of 
armed might, we have what the Senator de¬ 
scribes as a chicken-wire feftce. And he 
added: 

“This IS not World War II all over again. 
This is a struggle without precedent in 
human experience. The military concepts 
and the domestic policies which won World 
V7ar II are not applicable to this struggle 
in which we are now engaged. Obviously, 
we need new approaches, new plans, new 
goals; just as obviously we do not have 
them ” 

In the relatively brief time that he has 
been a Senator, Lyndon Johnson has gained, 
to a degree almost unprecedented, the 
confidence and respect of the membership. 
They have learned that he is no alarmist, 
no idle talker, and that when he speaks of 
the preparedness task, he knows what he is 
saying. He said some things that needed 
to be said. Congress and the administra¬ 
tion must heed his words. 


Thou Shalt Not 


EXTENSION OP EEMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Decemher 22,1950 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
speech broadcast by me on December 
15, 1950, the day reserved for com¬ 
memoration of the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights; 

Thou Shalt Not 

The story of the Bill of Rights is simple. 
It ought to be told again and again. I 
shall now endeavor to tell it as briefly as 
possible. It will be recalled that the Thir¬ 
teen Colonies, or States, as they came to be 
known, after winning their independence 
from Great Britain in the War of the Revolu¬ 
tion, endeavored to live together for 6 or 7 
years in a confederation whose principal gov¬ 
erning agency was a Congress composed of 
Members elected by the several States. That 
Congress possessed very slight powers and 
there was no effective executive officer of 
the confederation. The result was that fric¬ 
tions and misunderstandings broke out 
among the States. Some of them erected 
tariff barriers around their borders. Each 
had its own currency, most of it worthless. 
Each could regulate practically all its rela¬ 
tions with its neighbors. At times those 
regulations were so severe that an outbreak 
of violence was threatened. In other words, 
instead of coming closer together after win¬ 
ning their liberty, the States, to a very alarm¬ 
ing degree, began to drift apart. Had this 
trend persisted unchecked the results would 
have been tragic. There would have been 
no American Nation. But in 1787, respon¬ 
sive to a resolution adopted by the Con¬ 
gress of the confederation, a convention met 
with instructions to study the articles of 
confederation and to make recommendations 
for their revision. As you all know, that 
Convention met, with George Washington as 
Its presiding officer, and with Delegates from 
the States present—a most distinguished 
gathering. Before they proceeded far they 
came to a realization that mere revision of 
the Articles of Confederation would not suf¬ 
fice. So they went to work to write a Con¬ 
stitution, a basic law upon which to found 
a Federal Government clothed with suffi¬ 


cient power to manage national affairs. I 
need not attempt to describe at this time 
the provisions of that Constitution as sub¬ 
mitted to the several States Suffice it to 
say that it was a remarkable document and 
still lives as such. However, a great many 
Americans of that day had an instinctive 
dread of overconcentration of power in a 
Central Government. They feared that such 
a Government might take unto itself, step 
by step, a despotic power over the individual 
citizen. A great many of them insisted that 
while power should be given to the Federal 
Government to do certain things it was vital 
that that Government should be forbidden 
the doing of certain things which would de¬ 
prive the citizen of his liberty- They de¬ 
manded that a Bill of Rights be added to the 
Constitution. 

As the discussion proceeded throughout 
the year 1788 it was conceded that ratifica¬ 
tion of the new Constitution by the requisite 
nine States was very doubtful. As a result, 
there finally emerged from the debate what 
might be termed a gentleman’s agreement be¬ 
tween the contending parties. That agree¬ 
ment provided that immediately following 
the ratification of the new Constitution and 
the setting up of the new Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the First Congress would draft a Bill 
of Rights and submit it as soon as possible to 
the several States for ratification as a pro¬ 
posed addition to the Constitution. This 
agreement was largely responsible for the ac¬ 
tion of the States m approving the Consti¬ 
tution, confident, as they were, that the First 
Congress would see to it that the gap was 
filled. And so it was done. The First 
Congress submitted the Bill of Rights, con¬ 
taining 10 proposed amendments. Those 10 
amendments were ratified with remarkable 
rapidity, indicating the measure of assurance 
which they gave to a people who dreaded the 
growth of despotism. 

Now, let us see what those 10 amendments 
do. Remember, first, that the main body of 
the Constitution conferred powers upon the 
Federal Government—^powers to be exercised 
by the Congress, by the Executive, and by 
the Judiciary—^powers which were regarded 
as necessary for the conduct of an effective 
Federal Government. By contrast, the Bill 
of Rights says to that Government: “Thou 
shall not do certain things to us.” For 
example, “Thou shalt not deprive us of the 
right to hold public meetings, to speak our 
minds, or to write out and circulate our 
opinions. Thoii shalt not give preferential 
recognition to any church or religious de¬ 
nomination nor interfere with the right of 
an individual to worship as he pleases. Thou 
shalt not deprive any person of the right 
of trial by a jurV of his peers nor to employ 
counsel for defense. Thou shalt not put a 
man under arrest and keep him in jail for 
months and months without trial. If he is to 
be brought to trial charged with a crime, 
it might be as the result of the action of a 
grand jury submitting an indictment; and 
the trial must be held promptly, no long de¬ 
lays, and the accused must not be compelled 
to testify against himself. Furthermore, that 
same accused, if acquitted by a jury of his 
peers, must not be tried a second time for 
the same offense.” Compare, if you will, this 
protection of the rights of the individual In 
our country with what is going on in com¬ 
munistic countries today and you will 
realize the vital difference The Bill of Rights 
goes on to say to the Government: “Thou 
shalt not take away from any individual his 
lawful property without due compensation. 
Thou shalt not break Into the house of a 
citizen and seize his papers and effects un¬ 
less a legal warrant, supported by oath or 
affirmation, shall be Issued by legally con¬ 
stituted authority.” 

These “thou-shalt-nots,” and a few others 
which I need not recite, were intended to 
protect the Individual citizen against reck¬ 
less attacks upon his life, liberty, or prop¬ 


erty. And then, finally, to make it abso¬ 
lutely clear that government derives all its 
power from the people, they ended up the 
Bill of Rights with the famous article 10, 
which reads: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people ” 
In other words, “No more power unless we 
give it to you ” That article 10 is the last 
word, the conclusive “thou-shalt-not,” ad¬ 
dressed to the Government, With it the story 
is complete. Down through the years some 
attempts have been, made to trespass upon 
the sacred right of the citizen. They have 
failed, but similar attempts may be made in 
the future. They will fail if we teach our 
children and our grandchildren the real 
meaning and the vital importance of the Bill 
of Rights. I say “teach our children and our 
grandchildren” because I know, as you all 
know, that liberty does not survive among 
a careless, uninformed people. It is earned 
first by the people themselves. Having 
earned it, they must watch over it lest it 
be taken away from them by a higher power. 
Let this thing be taught over and over again 
in our homes, our schools, our colleges- Tell¬ 
ing an old story again and again may seem 
unnecessary but the history of the human 
race demonstrates that the truth cannot be 
told too often. 


Spreading the Blame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article from the Phila¬ 
delphia Bulletin: 

Spreading the Blame—It Mat Be That 

THE Isolationists Themselves Have Lost 

PUBLIC’S Confidence 

(By Ralph W. Page) 

Washington. —The new coalition of isola¬ 
tionist Senators keeps reiterating that the 
country has lost confidence in the Secretary 
of State because he didn’t follow their advice. 

It does not seem to occur to them that it 
is quite possible that, on the contrary, the 
public has even less confidence In them. 
Certainly I can find no enthusiasm even in 
Republican circles for the Taft-Dirksen- 
Knowland ballyhoo. 

Their contention has been that we should 
let Europe stew in its Communist juice—but 
that we should have given Chiang Kai-shek 
sufficient aid to defeat the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion. That our military commanders were 
unanimous that this could not be done with¬ 
out either an American army or complete 
American control and command of the Kuo- 
mintang Government is totally disregarded. 

Now they say that the reason the Chinese 
attacked our forces in Korea is because we 
did not give further aid to the generalissimo. 

A much better case can be made, however, 
for the proposition that we are subjected to 
this Chinese fury for the sole reason that 
we did support him. 

Following the war all China was in revolt. 
It was—and Is—an agrarian revolution 
against the old feudal system and corrup¬ 
tion. At that time the Chinese people con¬ 
sidered America their first friend, and were 
congenitally hostile to Russia which had 
consistently encroached upon their territory 
for a century. Talta certainly did not en- 
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dear them to the Russians. For it was de¬ 
mands for further Russian seizures not 
American encroachments that are criticized. 

In this situation the real American prob¬ 
lem was to maintain the confidence of the 
Chinese people and keep their attention 
focused upon the inroads upon their sover¬ 
eignty and economy by the Soviets. 

Plenty of experienced and informed au¬ 
thorities urged this upon the State Depart¬ 
ment. But since, unfortunately, the reins 
of the revolt were in the hands of the Com¬ 
munists, these men and this policy were so 
pilloried and smeared by the McCarthy 
technique that it was hardly discussible on 
its merits. No attention was paid to the 
salient fact that we were not fighting com¬ 
munism, Chinese style, but Russian 
aggression. 

The pressure was to wage war on this revo¬ 
lution And in doing so instead of heading 
off the Kremlin we threw the population into 
its arms. 

For whatever Senators may think of 
Chiang, the Chinese population considers 
him anathema 

In other words, we took the wrong side in 
the Chinese civil war with result we now 
face. 

And it is this policy which the Senators 
endorsed and which they now follow up by 
putting the blame on Dean Acheson. 

Insofar as it was able, under the dm of 
the smear campaign, the Department was 
endeavoring to avoid conflict with the Chi¬ 
nese. It was recognized that Chiang was 
Russian bait and that, in fact, the Chinese 
would soon discover the evil interest of the 
Soviets if they were not diverted by fear or 
animosity toward us. 

All this claque about a lack of confidence is 
pointed in the wrong direction. It should 
be aimed at the isolationists who started it. 


Funds for Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a telegram from Thomas 
E. Prescott, president of the Passaic, N. 
J., Chamber of Commerce, concerning a 
proposal made by the chamber’s board of 
directors on new Federal tax legislation 
to provide necessary funds for the de¬ 
fense program. The telegram follows: 

Passaic, N. J., December 21, 1950, 
Hon. Gordon Canfield, 

House Office Building: 

The board of directors of the Passaic Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce fully recognize the neces¬ 
sity of a $17,630,000,000 defense program on 
the part of the United States. They also re¬ 
alize that such defense preparations will cost 
vast sums of money a large part of which 
must be raised by pay-as-you-go taxation. 
However, they oppose those forms of new tax¬ 
ation which by their nature or by their desig¬ 
nation, 1. e., excess-profits tax, tend to be¬ 
come a fixed and permanent part of the tax 
structure or which serve as a disguise for 
social and economic reforms. Therefore, it 
was 

Resolved, That the directors of the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce favor the Imposition 
of a new Federal tax separate from all other 
taxes to be officially designated as an emer¬ 
gency defense tax with understanding that 
funds so raised be specifically earmarked 


solely for defense expenditures and with the 
further understanding that this special tax 
be terminated as and when the current 
emergency no longer exists. We respectfully 
urge your action along above lines. 

Thomas E Prescott, 
President, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 


Decision To Send Troops to Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my telegram to the Secretary of State 
on December 21,1950: 

The Secretary op State, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Who made the decision to send our Armed 
Forces into Korea? The Constitution vests 
exclusively in Congress the power to declare 
war, but Congress was not consulted. 

In the December 13 issue of Human Events, 
Prank C. Hamghen said: 

‘Trom a well-informed source, we have 
received some interesting hitherto unpub¬ 
lished information about the original, ill- 
fated decision to land troops on the Korean 
Peninsula last June. There has always been 
a good deal of mystery about how the Presi¬ 
dent reached the decision to send ground 
troops and engage in land warfare. Last 
summer, this column fathered various bits of 
evidence and hearsay which suggested that 
the military chiefs were either opposed or 
reluctant (It is now known that they were 
inclined to adhere to a secret plan which 
limited retaliation to air bombing and naval 
blockade.) Generally, it has been believed 
that the responsibility for the landing was 
solely that of Truman and Acheson. 

“Now comes word suggesting that there was 
a third partner in the decision. We hear 
from a usually well-informed source that 
President Truman paid a secret visit to Gen. 
George C, Marshall sometime m the 24 hours 
preceding the afternoon of June 26. Accord¬ 
ing to this information, the President mo¬ 
tored to the general's home at Leesburg, Va., 
about 35 miles from Washington. Although 
it IS not explained why, Instead, the general 
did not come tc the White House. The Pres¬ 
ident was reportedly absent from the Capital 
for about 4 hours. As such a motor journey 
should have consumed about an hour-and-a- 
half (down and back), there was ample time 
for a considerable review of the Korean situ¬ 
ation. While our source gives no details 
about what was said at the meeting, we are 
justified in concluding that General Marshall 
urged or approved the plan for landing Unit¬ 
ed States troops in Korea. It would, indeed, 
be surprising if Marshall’s assent was not 
given, for it is well known that the President 
has long esteemed Marshall’s military coun¬ 
sel. Finally, it was after this secret meeting 
that the President made the decision of June 
26 to undertake the ill-starred Korean land¬ 
ing.” 

Were these three men who made this de¬ 
cision the same three that George Catlett 
Marshall wrote to when he said: “With one 
stroke of the pen, I have disarmed 29 Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist divisions.” These were the 
29 divisions guarding north China against 
Communist Ingress through the passes in 
the north. Are these three men the same 
who decided to disarm our ally, the Chinese 
Beputalic? And, if so, are they wise and 
far-sighted enough today to take over the 


powers of Congress in dealing with foreign 
affairs and sending our men into war? 

Former Congressman Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, a profound student of our Constitu¬ 
tion, and, during 8 years a Member of Con¬ 
gress, Democrat of Indiana, wrote an open 
letter to the press, urging a stop to Executive 
assumption of power to declare war and 
enter treaties not sanctioned by the Senate. 
He said: 

“As soon as the newly elected Congress 
meets, the United States Senate should at 
once notify the world that for all time to 
come no act of a President, past, present, or 
future, agreeing or consenting to a perma¬ 
nent transfer of territory or property, or the 
forced migration of millions of people from 
one foreign power to another, will be recog¬ 
nized as valid by the United States unless 
and until the same has been ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

“In order to appease Stalin, Mr. Roosevelt 
repudiated the Atlantic Charter and every 
principle of international morality by agree¬ 
ing to the transfer of the property and ter¬ 
ritory of China and Japan to Russia; he 
agreed to the transfer of German territory 
to Poland; of Polish territory to Russia; and 
God knows what else. 

“This business of permitting a few offi¬ 
cials to secretly commit American lives and 
treasure to battle without a congressional 
declaration of war, of appeasing one ally by 
transferring to it the territory of another 
ally, or the property and persons of its 
civilians, and of making permanent treaties 
with foreign powers, dictators, or bandits by 
executive agreement, must end—^now. 

“It must be intoxicating to three men to 
carve up the world, but every instinct of 
liberty and morality must revolt against it.” 

Mr. Acheson, as a Member of Congress, 
wishing to live up to the constitutional re¬ 
sponsibilities vested in us, I ask for reply 
to the question: Whose decision was it that 
sent our troops into the Korean wax? Is 
Mr. Hamghen’s statement correct? 

Ralph W. Gwinn, 
Member of Congress, 


Dinosaur National Monument 

EXTENSION OF EEMAEKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article entitled ‘'This Is Dinosaur,” which 
was written by Mr, Devereux Butcher 
and printed in the National Parks maga¬ 
zine, October-December issue, 1950, of 
which he is the editor. May I recom¬ 
mend the reading of this article to my 
colleagues, as it describes a very inter¬ 
esting national monument, located in 
the States of Utah and Colorado. The 
following is the article: 

As you reach the summit of Round Top, 
highest point on the ridge of Blue Moun¬ 
tain, the land drops away suddenly 3.000 
feet, and like an eagle, you gaze down on 
the intricate, magnificent, turbulent land¬ 
scape of Dinosaur National Monument, Be¬ 
low. and stretching eastward into the blue 
distance, are the pale canyons of the Yampa 
River gleaming with the color of ivory in 
the briUlant light of the* midday sun. So 
snarled and twisted are those canyons that 
the river’s main channel is hardly dlstin- 
guishable; even at the oxbows near Harding’s 
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Hole, you must look carefully to find it. 
Nearest to Round Top is Castle Park, where 
the river makes a wide head southward and 
then north. Here the clear, green water of 
the Yampa is visible until it enters the wind¬ 
ings of Bear Canyon, from whence it soon 
Joins the Green River at Pats Hole, a little 
to the west. The top of the famous Steam¬ 
boat Bock, at Pats Hole, can be seen above 
the canyon’s south nm, and just beyond, 
the dark red walls of Lodore Canyon, through 
which flows the Green River from the north. 

You will go down to Pats Hole. A road 
plunges over the brink of Blue Mountain and 
enters Iron Springs Wash. Through juniper 
and pinion pine, it passes the head of Upper 
Pool Creek Canyon, rambles across sage-cov¬ 
ered bench lands to drop into Sand Canyon 
and on across hot sage flats to wind down 
through Lower Pool Creek Canyon-red- 
walled, and grown with boxelder trees and 
cottonwoods. Here you stop to explore Whis¬ 
pering Cave and feel the cold, refreshing air 
that pours down through long gashes m the 
cave’s room. The canyon makes an abrupt 
turn beyond the cave, and there before you, 
framed by the mouth of Pool Greek Canyon, 
stands the towei ing form of Steamboat Rock, 
symbol of Dinosaur National Monument 

Your destination on this day is the road’s 
end, Just below the junction of the Yampa 
and the Green. In a grove of boxelders, you 
make camp. The sun is sinking now, and its 
last rays make the Yampa’s north ramparts 
blaze with the color of flame, while the 
shadows of advancing night deepen in the 
canyons. The silence of the wilderness Is 
broken only by the gentle, steady, distant 
sound of rapids made by the Green, where 
it emerges from its Canyon of Lodore. A 
wide, clean sand bar along the river’s bank 
is the ideal place to sleep. 

All through the still night there is no 
sound except the echo of rapids. No air 
stirs, and the sand bars and canyon walls 
long hold the warmth of sunny hours. 
Steamboat Rock stands in massive silhouette 
against the stars, its top 800 feet above. 

Through the Yampa's mouth, the sky be¬ 
comes luminous, announcing the coming of 
day. Faintly, very faintly, detail shows on 
the bioad eastward face of Steamboat Rock. 
Later, from high on the talus at the base 
of the clifl that forms the angle between the 
Yampa and Green, you look down on the 
meeting of the rivers. A rock wren scolds 
and white-throated swifts chatter as a pair 
of these graceful birds skim past on vibrant 
wings, now far below, now high above, and 
on up, to vanish over the very crests of the 
lofty crags. 

Beyond and above Steamboat Rock, high 
peaks catch the first rays of the rising sun, 
and presently, with dramatic effect, the bril¬ 
liant light shafts down Yampa Canyon, gild¬ 
ing the face of Steamboat. The meadows 
and boxelder groves at Pats Hole are yet In 
shade. Now the light reaches the Yampa’s 
clear green mirror pools. Where the sun 
touches the pale rock of the Yampa Canyon, 
horizontal striations show on the smooth 
curves. 

A rough dirt road winds its way north in 
the high country toward Harper’s Corner, 
Beyond the gray sage the land dips a little, 
and you pass along through Junipers and 
piflons and stop within 2 miles of the tip 
of the corner. It is hot now, even at this 
altitude of 7,600 feet above sea level. The 
sun Is brilliant, although clouds hover above 
the Uinta Mountains far to the west. A trail 
climbs over several tree-clad hills and brings 
you toward the ever-narrowing tip of Harper’s 
Corner. When the ridge pitches steeply 
down on each side, there are sudden and 
imexpecte'd views east and west through J:he 
trees. To the right, and so far down that 
it all looks like a toy landscape, is Pats Hole. 
Th^e towers Steamboat Rock, the Green 
jWihdtog around its prow. There is the twist- 
h^g! canyon of the Yampa in view over the 


knife edge of the rock, and there, easily 
visible from this high point, is the Canyon 
of Lodore. To the left is Whirlpool Canyon. 
Farther on, the ndge continues to narrow, 
and the trail comes out of the trees You 
may go on to the very tip if you wish, but 
to get there you will cross a neck of rock 
only 20 inches wide. Here you stand in one 
spot and, with a slight turn of the head, 
look down an almost sheer drop of 2,800 feet 
to the river on each side. Where the river 
bends around the corner is the place a dam 
is planned to be built. All of the magnif¬ 
icent wild natural canyons to the right will 
be submerged under 500 feet of water Only 
300 feet of Steamboat Rock will show above. 
The superbly beautiful windings of the 
Yampa will be submerged. Gone will be the 
bright green pools, the peaceful groves of 
boxelders, willows, and cottonwoods, and no 
more will be heard the distant echoing of 
rapids. 

To reach Rainbow and Island Parks, you 
will take a road west of the monument, wind¬ 
ing north, then east through rolling ranch 
lands and sage-covered range land Climbing 
it will bring you to the top of a hill from the 
base of which stretches the lowlands of Island 
Park, with the precipitous wall of the Yampa 
Plateau beyond to the south. Across Island 
Park flows the Green River, just emerging 
from Whirlpool Canyon. After the turbu¬ 
lence of the canyon, the river rests awhile, 
meandering among green islands bordered by 
big cottonwoods. Soon it is to become tur¬ 
bulent again as it plunges into Split Moun¬ 
tain Canyon. From your vantage point on 
the hill, you see the spectacular gap of 
Whirlpool and the forbidding chasm of Split 
Mountain Canyon. 

From the Rupel Ranch in Island Park, you 
go to the mouth of Whirlpool Canyon by 
crossing a mile of meadow, and then follow¬ 
ing the river’s sandy shore; and you approach 
the entrance to Split Mountain Canyon by a 
road to Rainbow Park, and then following the 
bars along the river’s bank for a mile or 
more. 

At Split Mountain Gorge, to the south, the 
Green River bids farewell to the monument 
and its wild canyons to flow peacefully 
through green farms on its way southward 
through Utah to its Junction with the Colo¬ 
rado. But If the river bids farewell to the 
canyons here at the gorge, this is where you 
enter afoot, to explore, perhaps alone, its 
grandeur and solitude. A road terminates 
at the gorge, and a rock formation on each 
side of the river comes down to the water, 
blocking your passage. You must climb high 
along the west bank, and follow deer trails 
upriver. If you go in midafternoon, you will 
find the red canyon wall, 2,000 feet above you, 
casting welcome shade across your trail. Be¬ 
low, the river washes the very foot of the 
cliff, and in places; boils and hisses and rises 
in waves of foaming rapids. At the bend, you 
come down to the water’s edge and rock-hop, 
eventually following a series of sandy beaches 
where the going is easy and restful after the 
hard climb along talus and cliff. This is the 
site of another dam proposed to be built 
inside the national monument. The glorious 
sense of solitude you are enjoying, the peace 
and beauty and quiet of the place, may some 
day soon be shattered by exploding dynamite 
and the roar of machinery. Rapids will be 
silenced, and upstream from here, through 
the len^h of Split Mountain Canyon, into 
Rainbow and Island Parks, and on through 
Whirlpool Canyon to the foot of the dam at 
Harper’s Corner, all will be submerged be¬ 
neath a reservoir up to 200 feet deep. 

For a glimpse of the Green River, at the 
north end of the monument, go to Maybell, 
Colo., and from there take the road north¬ 
west for 60 miles across the rolling expanse 
of sage fiats and Jxmlper forests to where the 
river leaves the open country of Brown’s 
Park to plunge through the Gate of Lodore. 
At road’s end, a walk across a small plateau 


brings you to the brink of a cliff high above 
the quiet Green. Just beyond is the magnifi¬ 
cent Gate of Lodore—the entrance to the 
awe-inspiring, sheer-walled red canyon. 
Here the Green starts its turbulent journey 
throiigh the national monument. This, like 
the rest of the monument, will some day 
become a destination for tourists from all 
parts of the Nation and from foreign coun¬ 
tries, if preserved as nature made it. But 
even here, 15 miles, as the crow flies, from 
the dam site at Harpers Corner, the effect 
of the dam would be felt, for the reservoir 
would inundate the Canyon of Lodore to a 
depth of 200 feet at this, its upper end. 

In the nearby towns they will tell you the 
monument is inaccessible. Most of the local 
people believe that, and as a result, few of 
them have ever seen it. Tell them you have 
been there, describe what you have seen, and 
they will look at you as though you had 
dropped in from outer space. 

The area is accessible, but not easily ex¬ 
plored. The day before we visited Pats Hole, 
seven cars had been there. On our way out, 
we met a sedan full of tourists going m. 
The wife of a rancher, who lives in the monu- 
m.5nt down near Pats Hole, has just bought 
a big new Buick. Every time the lady wants 
to go to town, she drives that heavy car out 
over the sandy, rocky road. Yes, Pats Hole is 
accessible, as are many other parts of the 
monument, and if you want to see the res¬ 
ervation you can; but don’t wait. Those 
magnificent canyons may not remain much 
longer as nature made them. 

Here’s what has happened* In 1938, the 
canyons were set aside to be preserved in 
perpetuity as one of this Nation’s great and 
spectacular natural exhibits of undisturbed 
scenic grandeur. During World War 11, en¬ 
gineers of the Bureau of Reclamation en¬ 
tered the area in search of dam sites for 
water storage and power development. They 
gave notice, thereafter, that two sites, Echo 
Park (the site at Harpers Corner) and Split 
Mountain Canyon, w^re essential to the water 
and power development plan for the Upper 
Basin of the Colorado River system. The 
Green and Yampa Rivers are part of that 
system. Since World War II, Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers have brought their 
proposal to the people of Utah and western 
Colorado. Prom the engineers’ representa¬ 
tions, the people in the region are convinced 
that these dams will provide the primary 
storage and diversion point for irrigation 
water; that they are needed to provide stor¬ 
age in the Upper Basin to meet apportion¬ 
ment of water to Arizona and California, 
under the Colorado River compact; and that 
sufiScient power will not be available except 
by construction of Echo Park Dam. Because 
of these beliefs, the people of Utah, par¬ 
ticularly the communities in the vicinity of 
the monument, are now clamoring for the 
construction of these two dams The “west¬ 
ern bloc” in House and Senate hears that 
clamor, and is ruled by it, instead of by facts. 

The facts are; (1) all information released 
up to now Indicates that water for central 
Utah has been programed to come from 
Flaming Gorge Dam to be constructed up¬ 
stream from the monument; (2) that Glen 
Canyon Reservoir on the Colorado River Is 
the one from which water will be released 
to States downstream under the Colorado 
River compact, and this together with water 
from storage reservoirs upstream, other than 
the two proposed for the monument, will 
meet the compact agreement adequately; 
and (3) that all the necessary power can be 
generated at dams already proposed as alter¬ 
nates, at sites other than those in the monu¬ 
ment. 

The Colorado River compact provides that 
the upper-basin States shall deliver to the 
lower-basin States 76,000,000 acre-feet of wa¬ 
ter every 10 consecutive years, and that 
7,600,000 acre-feet shall be apportioned each 
year to the upper-basin States for consump- 
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tive use. Tins requires 48,500,000 acre-feet 
of storage. 

Clarifying the compact, Commissioner of 
Reclamation Michael W. Straus wrote the 
author, September 19, 1950, in part, as fol¬ 
lows. “The 48,500,000 acre-feet of storage is 
our best estimate of the total amount of 
storage capacity which will be required to 
permit beneficial consumptive use of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet allotted to the upper- 
basin States, while at the same time comply¬ 
ing with the provisions of article III (d). In 
arriving at this amount of storage capacity, 
there must be taken into consideration such 
items as sediment deposition in the reser¬ 
voir areas, net evaporation from the reser¬ 
voir areas, operation of the reservoirs for 
multiple purposes, and similar items ” 

Because dam construction within any na¬ 
tional park or monument is a violation of 
the national policy of complete protection of 
primeval conditions within such reserva¬ 
tions. those interested in defending the na¬ 
tional park and monument system against 
commercial and engineering raids, have 
asked that the two dams be omitted from 
the upper-basm program. (Let me empha¬ 
size. They are opposing only 2 dams of the 
20 or more big projects proposed for the 
upper basin.) Secretary of the Interior Os¬ 
car L, Chapman, therefore, held a hearing 
on April 3, 1950, in Washington, D. C., so 
that both sides might express themselves 
concerning the two Dinosaur Monument pro¬ 
posals. The Secretary had agreed that as a 
result of testimony presented, he would de¬ 
cide whether or not the policy of the De¬ 
partment would favor the construction of 
these dams. 

Officials of the National Park Service and 
representatives of conservation, nature pro¬ 
tection, and wilderness preservation groups 
spoke In defense of the long-standing policy 
of the National Park Service; while officials 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, mayors, and 
representatives of chambers of commerce, 
and Senators and Congressmen from Utah 
and Colorado spoke for the dams. On June 
27, Secretary Chapman’s policy-shattering 
decision favoring the dams was announced. 

Immediately following that decision I 
made plans to go to Utah and Colorado to 
get, at first hand, the proponent’s side of 
the story. Was all this talk about the need 
for water based on a real need? Why was 
there so much demand for power develop¬ 
ment in a region so sparsely inhabited? 

I wanted also to visit Dinosaur National 
Monument to see for myself whether the 
area really contained a superb exhibit of 
nature as some said, or whether it was of 
Inferior quality or perhaps essentially dupli¬ 
cated elsewhere in the park and monument 
system. 

In 6 weeks I traveled 3,700 miles in the 
two States, and wherever there was oppor¬ 
tunity I talked with the people. They ranged 
from mayors and newspapermen to grocery- 
store clerks. Conversations showed a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of the people 
regarding Bureau of Reclamation plans. 

There was a general feeling that this Is 
“a fight between east and west,” to quote the 
local press. Actually, this problem, like doz¬ 
ens of others that have occurred during the 
past 50 years, Is a matter of protecting a unit 
of the national park system, and, therefore, 
the system as a whole. People from coast to 
coast, not just easterners, are striving to de¬ 
fend the monument. 

Most people not in official positions 
thought there were only two dams to be 
built—the two in the national monument— 
and that from these would come all the pow¬ 
er and water needed. According to the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, these two dams are 
primarily for power development. Some 
understood theri^ were other dams planned 
for the upper basin, but the number of 
these dams varied from two to three to nine 
or so. The names of the proposed Glen Can¬ 


yon and Flaming Gorge Dams were familiar 
to a few. Actually, the Bureau has sug¬ 
gested over 20 projects for the upper basin 
alone. The Bureau admits that the exact 
number cannot be determined at this time. 

In Utah’s Central Valley I found there‘is 
desperate need for more water. At Salt 
Lake City and southward to such towns as 
Nephi, populations are growing fast and in¬ 
dustries rapidly expanding. At Nephi, m 
the summer of 1949, for instance, the mayor 
received up to 16 telephone calls a day urg¬ 
ing immediate action to get more water. 
Like the people of New York City recently, 
they did not have enough water for cooking 
and washing. No part of our country 
should remain under hardship like that, if 
it IS humanly possible to remedy. Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir will take care of this Cen¬ 
tral Valley need, as the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion plans 

One Central Valley newspaper editor said 
he intended to write an article on the Dino¬ 
saur dams. Conversation brought out that 
he knew nothing about the subject except 
that the Park Service had expressed oppo¬ 
sition to the construction of two dams, 
which the people of his community thought 
they needed. He finally admitted he had 
to read up on it. The Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion is not planning to bring water to the 
Central Valley from the Dinosaur dams, but 
from Uinta Basin streams, and this may be 
supplemented by water from Flaming Gorge 
Dam. No one is opposing construction of 
Flaming Gorge Dam. May I ask how can 
people know the truth, if the men whose job 
it IS to shape public opinion are themselves 
ignorant of the facts’ 

As for any understanding of the national 
policy governing the national parks and 
monuments, this I found almost wholly lack¬ 
ing everywhere. In the course of conversa¬ 
tion with the mayor of a small Colorado 
town near the monument, I pointed out that, 
if these two dams do go in, the many pend¬ 
ing threats to other parks and monuments 
will receive impetus. He said he had heard 
of no other threats, and asked what they 
were. When I told him of the Army engi¬ 
neers’ scheme to build a dam that would 
flood 20,000 acres in Glacier National Park, 
and one that would fill the wonderful cav¬ 
erns of Mammoth Cave National Park, of the 
.Bureau of Reclamation’s plan to turn Grand 
Canyon National Monument and 18 miles 
along Grand Canyon National Park’s bound¬ 
ary into a reservoir by building the proposed 
Bridge Canyon Dam In Arizona, of eight 
bills introduced in the Eightieth Congress to 
permit logging of Olympic National Park’s 
incomparable rain forest, and so on, he said 
that he considered we had a strong argu¬ 
ment against the Dinosaur dams. The gen¬ 
eral public simply is not informed about 
these things. Of course, Bernard DeVoto’s 
article in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post has reached a fairly wide audi¬ 
ence and has' helped to create enlighten¬ 
ment. I am certain that if the public were 
aware of the constant efforts of exploitive 
interests to invade and destroy our wonder¬ 
ful national parks and monuments, there 
would be few if any such selfish efforts made, 
and the reservations would be forever secure. 

At the nearby community of Vernal, in 
Utah, there is greater Interest in construc¬ 
tion of the Dinosaur dams than anywhere 
else. It is true that there are phosphate and 
asphalt deposits near by, and if power can 
be made available, these can be mined; but 
the huge dam planned for Flaming Gorge 
can provide adequate electricity. It is not 
generally known, even in Vernal, that from 
the Flaming Gorge Reservoir, water will be 
distributed to the central valley, along with 
water from the Uinta Mountains, some of 
which will be diverted to Vernal and other 
communities in that part of the State. 

A gas station attendant at Vernal summed 
up In one sentence all the conversations I 
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had with people in that town He said, 
“What we are interested in is a business 
boom.” 

In the West, undue emphasis has been 
given the potential recreational benefits an¬ 
ticipated from artificial lakes. The reser¬ 
voirs that would flood Dinosaur’s canyons 
are being compared with Lake Mead by some 
proponents. Reservoirs with fluctuating 
shore lines provide good fishing in their first 
years, usually declining thereafter. Fishing 
on Lake Mead is diminishing today. How 
long could good fishing, the chief attraction 
at newly established reservoirs, be expected 
to last in the Dinosaur lakes? Most people 
who come to fish at such reservoirs are local 
people. They add no wealth to local coffers. 
On the other hand, consider the national 
parks and monuments—^those superb, un¬ 
matched areas of primeval nature. They at¬ 
tract people from all over the country, and 
tourists leave their dollars. National parks 
are big business. Contrast this with the 
temporary character of money from dam con¬ 
struction, and the meager benefits that may 
accrue from reservoir fishing. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has come bear¬ 
ing gifts and great promises of wealth. The 
people concerned should look this “gift horse” 
in the mouth. Those who advocate turning 
Dinosaur into a recreational area like Lake 
Mead should appreciate the fallacy of sub¬ 
stituting secondary artificial recreation, that 
is available in many other places, for pri¬ 
mary natural recreational assets that are 
unique. More than a hundred potential 
projects are outlined in the Bureau of Rec¬ 
lamation’s Colorado River report. These 
would convert nearly all of the canyons and 
valleys of the Colorado Basin into a series 
of reservoirs possessing almost identical rec¬ 
reational potentialities. The Missouri, the 
Columbia, the Ohio and other big river sys¬ 
tems are slated for the same treatment, 
while the Tennessee is already dammed. How 
much pulling power will Dinosaur hold for 
tourists if it should comprise just two of 
literally hundreds of similar artificial lakes? 
If Dinosaur is left unspoiled, the unique 
canyons of the Yampa and Green will remain 
a superbly magnificent attraction to the 
people of every State. Such untouched 
scenic grandeur is becoming progressively 
scarce. For a fraction of the cost of the two 
dams, the Park Service could provide facili¬ 
ties to serve the public. When that has been 
done, the railroads, bus lines and airlines 
will advertise it and attract wealth to the 
communities. That the monument is not 
now ready for the general public and being 
advertised, is as much, if not more, the fault 
of the local people than anyone else. Since 
they are the ones who stand to benefit most 
In a financial way, and are eager for a busi¬ 
ness boom, why have they not long ago urged 
their representatives in Congress to provide 
the Park Service with funds to develop the 
area? 

Officials of the Bureau of Reclamation are 
using every means to win local support for 
the Dinosaur dam sites. That dam construc¬ 
tion there would wipe out an area that can 
someday become one of the Nation’s great na¬ 
tional parks, and would endanger the future 
protection of the entire park and monument 
system. Is of no concern to them. 

In 1936, when the enlargement of Dino¬ 
saur National Monument was being proposed, 
the Bureau of Reclamation was not consider¬ 
ing dams at Echo Park and Split Mountain, 
but rather had proposed a dam at Brown’s 
Park at the north end of the, monument. 
The Presidential proclamation of 1938, estab¬ 
lishing the canyons as part of the monument, 
includes a specific reservation for this 
Brown’s Park Dam. It is a matter of record 
that the Bureau of Reclamation did not pro¬ 
pose, to build the other two dams at that 
earlier date, that they did not make an In¬ 
vestigation of the presently proposed dam 
sites until 1942, and that, so far as has been 
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determined, the first correspondence between 
the Bureau and the National Park Service 
concerning the Echo Park and Split Moun¬ 
tain sites was written in 1943. It has been 
asserted that Dinosaur National Monument 
is subject to the authority of the Federal 
Power Act because of the Brown’s Park res¬ 
ervation in the 1938 proclamation. Mr Hor¬ 
ace M. Albright, a former director of the Na¬ 
tional Park Service, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Planning and Civic Association and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Na¬ 
tional Parks Association, submitted the fol¬ 
lowing testimony concerning the Federal 
Power Act at the Secretary’s recent hearing. 
His evidence read in part as follows: 

“Congress by its legislation does not con¬ 
template invasion of these national parks 
and monuments and it is against the policy 
of Congress to plan and construct these Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams in Dinosaur 
National Monument. When Congress had 
the water power bill under consideration just 
after the First World War, powers were pro¬ 
posed for the Federal Power Commission that 
would authorize dams, reservoirs, etc., in na¬ 
tional park and monument areas. The bill 
passed both Houses of Congress, with this 
broad power included in it ” 

Congress, on March 3, 1921, amended the 
Federal Water Power Act to provide that 
thereafter no permit or other authorization 
shall be granted for reservoirs or other works 
for storage or carriage of water within the 
limits as then constituted of any national 
park or national monument without specific 
authority of Congress. The language of the 
amendment is comprehensive and absolute, 
and its meaning clear. In any event, all pos¬ 
sible doubt as to the purpose of the act would 
be resolved by its legislative history. In call¬ 
ing up the bill in the House, Representative 
Esch stated (Congressional Record, 66th 
Cong., 8d sess., vol. 60, pt, 4, p. 4204): 

“Mr. Speaker, the object of the bill is to 
modify the Federal Water Power Act so as to 
eliminate from its provisions national parks 
and national monuments. When this act 
was originally passed we supposed we had 
sufficiently safeguarded national parks and 
monuments so that there would not be con¬ 
structed therein any water power or recla¬ 
mation projects. ♦ * * The Secretary of 

the Interior had great doubt as to the policy 
of giving to a commission control over na¬ 
tional parks and monuments in the matter 
of water-power development. * * * An 

understanding was reached whereby the bill 
was to be introduced at this session eliminat¬ 
ing^ the parks and monuments from the op¬ 
eration of the Federal Power Act, and this 
bill carries out that understanding.” 

Since the 1921 act was, by its terms, re¬ 
stricted to areas embraced within national 
parks and national monuments on the date 
of the act, it was necessary, until 1935, to 
include in proposed legislation for estab¬ 
lishing or extending national parks or na¬ 
tional monuments a provision to prohibit 
the Federal Power Commission from granting 
power licenses therein. This is no longer 
necessary. When the Federal Water Power 
Act was amended by the Federal Power Act 
in 1036, the definition of the reservations 
to which the act was to apply was amended 
to exclude national parks and monuments, 
i/hus removing these areas from the authority 
of the Federal Power Commission with re¬ 
spect to the issuance of power licenses, with¬ 
out regard to the date of their establishment. 
The intention of the Congress, by this 
amendment, to afford unlimited protection 
to all national parks and national monu¬ 
ments from encroachment of power develop¬ 
ment, Is made undeniably clear by the legis¬ 
lative history. In the report (No. 1318, 74th 
Cong.) accompanying the bill, S. 2796, which 
became the Federal Power Act of 1936, it is 
stated (p. 22): “The definition of the former 
term (reservations) has been amended to 
exclude national parks and national monu¬ 


ments. Under an amendment to the act 
passed in 1921, the Commission has no au¬ 
thority to issue licenses in national parks 
or national monuments. The purpose of rhis 
change in the definition of reservations is to 
remove from the act all suggestion of au¬ 
thority for the granting of such licenses.” 

In an opinion by the Solicitor of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior, dated December 5, 
1939, he held: “Any attempt to preserve this 
authority in the Commission by specific pro¬ 
vision in the national monument proclama¬ 
tion would be ineffective since the authority 
of the Commission has been .prescribed by 
Congress and cannot be extended by provi¬ 
sions in an Executive proclamation of this 
character.” 

It is true that the above-mentioned opin¬ 
ion of the Solicitor was not promulgated 
until almost a year and a half after the 
Dinosaur proclamation was issued. However, 
it is my understanding that the Department 
of the Interior has consistently taken the 
position, since the enactment of the amenda¬ 
tory Federal Power Act of 1935, that the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission is precluded, by the 
plain terms of that act, from exercising any 
authority whatever within the national parks 
and national monuments, and that no fur¬ 
ther legislative protection for these areas is 
necessary. 

To the people of Utah and Colorado, 
friends of the national parks would say, by 
all means get your water and power. Your 
need is obvious, and you have every right 
to have that need fulfilled; but be careful 
you do not wipe out primary existing na¬ 
tional values at the same time—^values that, 
if preserved in the national monument, will 
provide a never-ending source of business to 
the neighboring communities. Insist that 
the Bureau explore alternate sites thoroughly 
for you. Above all, go into the monument. 
Visit Round Top, Pats Hole, Harper’s Corner, 
explore some the Yampa, Split Mountain, 
and Lodore Canyons Compare the area with 
other parks and monuments, and know what 
Is at stake. 

Dinosaur National Monument, in the 
writer^s opinion, is second to no other area 
of the national park and monument system 
in its magnificence of scenic grandeur; and 
its unique scenery is duplicated nowhere 
else in the system. If the two dams are not 
built, I would recommend that the area be 
redesignated a national park and given a 
name like Green and Yampa Canyons Na¬ 
tional Park or Lodore National Park. I am 
convinced the area will become one of our 
most famous wilderness reservations; and 
when visitor access and accommodations are 
provided, will prove a lasting gold mine to 
northern Utah and Colorado. People in the 
local communities are in a strong position, 
acting through their representatives in Con¬ 
gress, to see that the Park Service receives 
the necessary appropriation to open the area 
to visitor use; and the local, communities 
should be assisted by the friends of national 
parks from coast to coast to see that this 
is done. 


Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fridayf pecember 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1960 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricorb a statement 
by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Sec¬ 


retary of the Philippines, on Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea, de¬ 
livered on December 7,1950, in the First 
Committee of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, For¬ 
eign Secretary op the Philippines, on 

Chinese Intervention in Korea, in the 

First Committee, December 7, 1950 

Last October, the General Assembly re¬ 
affirmed the wisdom and necessity of the 
action which the Security Council had taken 
in June condemning the North Korean re¬ 
gime for its act of aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. Today, in the same area, 
we are confronted with armed intervention 
by Communist Chinese troops against the 
forces of the United Nations. 

The author of this intervention being the 
regime that now controls the Chinese main¬ 
land, it IS clear that we are faced with no 
ordinary armed conflict such as the United. 
Nations has dealt with at one time or an¬ 
other during the past 4 years. This armed 
intervention is directed not against one 
country alone but against the United Na¬ 
tions. Prom the very nature, therefore, of 
the two sides involved in the hostilities, it is 
plain that we are dealing vith a situation 
that carries with it the stark menace of total 
war. 

Not since the Berlin crisis of 1948 has man¬ 
kind stood so close to the brink of war. 
Therefore I feel certain that the General 
Assembly will bring to the discussion of this 
problem a deep sense of the mortal danger 
which mankind runs unless the United Na¬ 
tions acts speedily and calmly to avert it. 

Speaking as I do here for a country that 
is closer than most to the scene of hos¬ 
tilities, I may perhaps be permitted to state 
that I bring to this discussion more than 
our share of this deep awareness of danger. 
Yet, of course, the danger is common to us 
all, and if we fail to allay it at the source, 
it can spread so rapidly in every direction 
that there shall be neither here nor there, 
no place beyond reach of the fire that shall 
consume us all. 

Yet, even in this hour of crisis, it be¬ 
hooves us to consider very calmly the facts 
that have given rise to the crisis and on 
which we must base our judgment. The 
facts relative to the act of aggression by the 
North Korean troops against the Republic 
of Korea were presented and argued in the 
General Assembly earlier during the present 
session. The discussion resulted in the ap¬ 
proval by the Assembly of a resolution con¬ 
demning the North Korean regime for its act 
of aggression against the Republic of Korea 
and approving measures for the unification 
and rehabilitation of the country. In pur¬ 
suance of this resolution, a relief and re¬ 
habilitation program was set up and United 
Nations forces crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel in pursuit of the North Korean forces 
in order to effect the territorial and political 
unification of the country. 

At the same time, the United Nations and 
its military commander in the field gave the 
most solemn assurances that the United Na¬ 
tions forces would respect the integrity of 
the Manchurian frontier and fully recognize 
the rights and Interests of China in the re¬ 
gion. Proof of the genuineness of these 
assurances was dramatically given by the 
United Nations forces which, upon reaching 
the Ohangjin Reserve near the frontier, not 
only stopped there but refrained from doing 
ans^hing to interrupt the flow of power to 
Manchuria. Even if the Peiping regime had 
reason in the beginning to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of the assurances that were given, the 
conduct of the United Nations forces in an 
area where the rights and interests of China 
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were directly exposed to possible interfer¬ 
ence should have convinced that regime that 
we are determined to abide by our commit- 
menta 

Therefore, the Assembly must note the 
highly significant fact that the United Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea not only did not offer 
any provocation to the Peiping government, 
but went out of their way to piove by their 
conduct that the assurances of noninteiven- 
tion would be faithfully observed 

Despite these assurances and the action 
of our troops in proof of their sincerity, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Chinese Communist 
troops crossed the frontier to fight the 
armies of the United Nations m Korea. 

The General Assembly is now called upon 
to pass judgment upon these plain and in¬ 
disputable facts No case could be clearer. 
The military developments in North Korea 
resulting from the continuous flow of Com¬ 
munist Chinese troops across the frontier 
and their active participation in the con¬ 
flict have become so grave that the denial 
of the charge of armed intervention can 
only be described as a hollow and cynical 
mockery. The attempt to camouflage these 
troops as volunteers must be regarded as 
part of an elaborate fiction which, I am sure, 
the Peiping government itself does not ex¬ 
pect us to believe. 

Indeed, the vehemence with which the 
Peiping representative has defended and 
praised the action of these volunteers thor¬ 
oughly betrays the real character of these 
troops. For it is normal practice for gov¬ 
ernments to disclaim all knowledge of and 
responsibility for the acts of its nationals 
who volunteer for service with a foreign 
army, and some go so far as to deprive such 
persons of their cltizefishlp. The Peiping 
government has rejected such precautions 
and finds it wholly unnecessary to keep up 
any pretense whatever. Well-organized, 
battle-hardened, and well equipped, “Bed" 
Chinese Communist troops are evidently 
part of the regular army sent across the 
border on an errand of intervention in Korea. 

The excuse that Peiping has given Is that 
the Chinese Communist troops are helping 
the Koreans to rid the country of "American 
imperialist domination.” This accusation 
has been made not once but many times in 
this Assembly in the loud and vehement ac¬ 
cents of Russian propaganda. For it has 
become a familiar tactic of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda to accuse the other powers of the crime 
of imperialism, thinking thus to * conceal 
from us the real menace which confronts the 
world—the terrifying menace of Soviet'im- 
perlaUsm—this restless, resolute and un¬ 
quenchable thirst for domination of the 
world that is without parallel in history, 

I say, sir, that you can make this false 
accusation against so-called American im¬ 
perialism in Russian, but you cannot say it 
In Chinese. 

You cannot say It in Chinese unless you 
are speaking in translation from Russian. 
You cannot say it in Chinese because no 
Chinese who knows the history of his country 
and who Is aware of the long historic friend¬ 
ship between the Chinese people and the 
American people can make this accusation 
without sounding as if he were faithfully 
parroting the stale phrases gf Russian prop¬ 
aganda. 

This country, which has never been at war 
with China, which was the one great power 
that took no part in the spoilatlon of China, 
which has consistently championed the 
cause of the Chinese people against their tra¬ 
ditional enemies—the Japanese, the Rus¬ 
sians—^whlch has generously given help to 
the Chinese people in adversity, I say, sir, 
that this great country, with such a record, 
can face the representative of the Peiping 
regime and shame him into silence. 

Nobody claims that the United States of 
America has been guiltless of imperialism. 
Having expanded from ocean to ocean in the 


space of a hundred years and achieved enor¬ 
mous wealth and power in its own right, this 
country was not immune to the temptations 
of the era of imperialist expansion that co¬ 
incided with Its growth as a power of con¬ 
sequence m the world But she was a late¬ 
comer m the field. She lacked the natural 
drive and experience for major undertakmgs 
of this type outside her own continental 
borders. Above all. the inherent idealism jf 
the American people rooted deep in the rev¬ 
olutionary beginnings of their own nation 
disqualifled them from playing the impe¬ 
rialist game with skill and singleness of pur¬ 
pose. They weie soon to discover that im¬ 
perialist adventures were not in the true 
American tradition. 

One such adventure brought America to 
the Philippines toward the end of the last 
century. Thus began a relationship lasting 
four decades that never quite fitted Into the 
classical pattern of imperialism. Instead of 
oppressing the people, they taught them to 
cherish freedom. Instead of ruling the coun¬ 
try with an iron hand, they tramed the peo¬ 
ple in the art of self-government Instead 
of keeping the people m ignorance the better 
to keep them docile and ignorant, they built 
schools, libraries, colleges and a state uni¬ 
versity. Instead of destroying their national 
consciousness, they developed the people’s 
pride in their own history and traditions. 
And as for profits, it is a matter of record 
that America never did make money in the 
Philippmes. Even the American troops that 
were stationed there never lived off the land 
or the taxes of the people; they were paid 
out of the United States Treasury. 

As early as 1916, the United States Con¬ 
gress enacted an organic act for the Philip¬ 
pines and gave a pledge to recognize its in¬ 
dependence as soon as a stable government 
would be established. Such a promise on 
the part of a colonial power was unprece¬ 
dented at that time, and it is still far from 
fashionable today. In 1985, the United 
States passed another law providing for the 
drawing up of a constitution by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people and for the recog¬ 
nition of Philippine independence on July 
4, 1946. 

The war in the Pacific which occurred at 
the middle of the transition period provided 
the severest possible test for the relations 
between the American and the Filipino peo¬ 
ples, Almost alone among the dependent 
territories in Asia, the Philippines stood loy¬ 
ally beside the administering power—^proof 
of the wisdom and foresight of American 
policy. 

In 1946, even as my country lay prostrate 
as a result of the war’s devastation, the 
United States fulfilled its pledge to the letter 
and recognized the Independence of the 
Philippines. This was done at the peak of 
American glory and power, at the moment of 
supreme triumph, when a move to withdraw 
its pledge and to postpone independence 
would have been understandable in view of 
the complete disorganization of the Philip¬ 
pine economy. That would have been ex¬ 
cuse enough to conceal any American designs 
In Asia in the advancement of which the 
Philippines would have proved immensely 
useful. Such a move would not have been 
difficult to justify because at that time the 
United States had agreed to recognize the 
territorial claims of the Soviet Union on 
southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands as 
well as its economic Interests in the port of 
Dairen, the Chinese Eastern Railroad and 
the South Manchurian Railroad as the price 
of Soviet Russian participation in the war 
against Japan. Such considerations, how¬ 
ever, did not deter the United States from 
fulfllllng its solemn pledge. At the very 
moment that the Soviet Union was staking 
Its claim at the expense of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple and was stripping Manchuria of its ex¬ 
tensive industrial apparatus, the United 
States was giving generously of Its substance 


to relieve the sufferings of the war-devas¬ 
tated countries, including China and the 
Philippines, and was getting ready to set 
the Philippines free and to implement a pro¬ 
gram for its economic rehabilitation. 

I havf' dwelt at some length on the con¬ 
trasting conduct of the United States and 
the Soviet Umon in the same region and at 
the same point of time because I believe 
that this IS the m(5Bt effective way to refute 
the charges of so-called American impe¬ 
rialism in Asia 

I believe that, in the long run, the mean¬ 
ing of this contrast has not been lost to the 
peoples of Asia, including the great bulk of 
the Chinese people for whom, in these days 
of temporary estrangement, we have the 
strongest feelings of sympathy and respect. 
It will not be lost to the peoples of Asia who 
have seen the United States lend the support 
of its influence and power to achieve the in¬ 
dependence of Indonesia, while the Soviet 
Union stood on the sidelmes unwilling to 
lift a finger to help because she could not 
make political capital out of a peaceful set¬ 
tlement of the problem. 

The resources of the United States have 
been poured out by the billions of dollars 
since the war to succor the needy of all na¬ 
tions, to provide assistance to underde¬ 
veloped countries, to strengthen the econ¬ 
omy of the postwar world. Against this rec¬ 
ord of so-called imperialist America, we are 
obliged to set in contrast the nonparticipa¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union in similar activities 
and Its total abstention from all forms of in¬ 
ternational cooperation in promoting the 
economic, social, and cultural progress of 
the world. 

By setting the Philippines free, the United 
States inaugurated a series of acts of colonial 
emancipation m Asia that has Included the 
independence of India, Pakistan, Burma. 
Ceylon, and Indonesia, We are convinced 
that this process will contmue until the last 
colony is free. Again, we are obliged to set 
against this record the record of the Soviet 
Union—this power which, as a result of the 
last war for freedom, has swallowed up the 
three Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Esthonia, and has clamped the most op¬ 
pressive chains upon nearly all the states 
on Its eastern frontier. ’ Is the world 
supposed to learn no further lesson 
from this contrast: That the United States 
enjoys the- most amicable relations with all 
its neighbors In North and South America, 
while the Soviet Union Is feared and sus¬ 
pected by Its neighbors in the Far East, 
South Asia, and Europe^ 

In the face of these historical facts and 
facts of record, we do not believe that the 
peoples of Asia, and in particular, the Chi¬ 
nese people, will remain deceived for a long 
time regarding the motives and policies of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. We 
understand fully well that today the Chi¬ 
nese people are not free, that access to the 
facts has been barred to them by the mach¬ 
inations of vicious and lying propaganda. 

Nevertheless, the peoples of the free world 
must continue to act on the assumption 
that it is not impossible to hope for a 
measure of understanding with the Chinese 
people even at this late hour, to persuade 
them that their own best Interests, though 
surely not the selflsh interests of the Soviet 
Union, would be served by an attempt to 
consider with us the possibility of negotia¬ 
tions that might lead to the cessation of 
conflict in Korea. 

The Chinese people are not our enemy, 
I say this on behalf of a neighboring country 
that has had relations of friendship with 
China for hundreds of years. It was in this 
spirit that my country joined 12 other 
countries of Asia in an appeal to the Peiping 
government 2 days ago. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now before us a 
six-power resolution in virtually the same 
terms in which it was presented to the 
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Security Council. I recognize that its sub¬ 
mission to us in this precise form is justi¬ 
fied. and even necessitated by the nature of 
its origin and the procedure under which 
the question has come before the General 
Assembly. My government concurs substan¬ 
tially in this pioposal Due regard for the 
necessity of exhausting every source of 
peaceful negotiation in order to avert the 
danger of a third world war must be con¬ 
stantly kept in mmd. 

I wish to reserve the right to speak again 
at a later stage of the debate should the 
circumstances warrant such further inter¬ 
vention. 


Japan Forced To Play Passive Role 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ZALES N. ECTON 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday^ November 27) ^ 1950 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘^apan Forced To Play Passive 
Role/' published in the Washington Sun¬ 
day Star of December 17, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Japan Forced To Play Passive Role 
(By Sebastian Hafiner) 

London. —Surely the oddest thing about 
the Korean crisis is that the one great power 
which, apart from China, is most vitally con¬ 
cerned by what happens m Korea plays no 
part in it at all. That is Japan. 

It seems difficult to realize today that up 
to 5 years ago Korea was firmly and unques¬ 
tionably in Japanese hands, and that for 15 
years, from 1930 to 1945, it has been the basis 
from which Japanese power had ranged all 
over Manchuria and North China. No doubt 
this was an overextension of Japanese power 
which was bound to be corrected. But a 
Japanese interest in Korea is, nevertheless, 
perfectly legitimate, and Japanese concern 
about Korea Is, indeed, inevitable as long as 
Japan is in any way capable of taking normal 
care of her own safety and vital interests. 
Korea in the hands of any other great power 
is, in a trite but perfectly exact phrase, a 
pistol pointed at Japan’s heart. The least 
that Japan, if she were master of her own 
destiny, would be bound to insist on with all 
her power would be that Korea remained 
an Independent buffer state between herself, 
China, and the Soviet Far East. 

Now, of course, Japan is not at present 
master of her own destiny, and so profoundly 
is she conscious of this that she does not 
even care to take notice of what is happening 
on her doorstep. With the Chinese flood 
rolling toward her, she remains as numb as 
an anesthetized body. 

This is not because Japan’s physical power 
has disappeared. Her 90,000,000 people are 
all there, and they have not lost their politi¬ 
cal and national cohesion, their technical 
skills, or their formidable fighting qualities, 
which only recently terrified the world. 
There is not the slightest doubt that Japan 
remains intrinsically one of the great powers 
of the present day—^probably still a consid¬ 
erably greater power than China. Nor Is 
there any .doubt that if this power were 
operative in a normal way, nobody would 
have to worry about China overrunning 
Korea. 

But Japan’s power is, momentarily, self- 
effacing and withholding itself, in literal 


obedience to the dictates of her recent con¬ 
querors If Japan wanted to exact a subtle 
revenge on these conquerors, and to prove 
the self-defeating absurdity of the short¬ 
sighted policy of unconditional suriender, 
total disarmament and total political emas¬ 
culation, which they have pursued toward 
her during the past 5 years, she could 
choose no more effective method than her 
present attitude. 

UNITED states PAYS PENALTY 

For it IS now proven that American long- 
range power cannot replace Japanese local 
power in the Far East and the complete 
elimination of Japan from the far eastern 
power constellation has exposed America and 
her allies to the present humiliation at the 
hands of China China is, of course, a 
smaller power than the United States on any 
abstract reckoning, but locally she is, as we 
now see, quite capable of successfully defying 
the United States, whose centers of strength 
are 7,000 miles away, and who, moreover, 
has other areas in the world to take care of. 
China would not be able to do this if she 
were locally checked by an independent and 
armed, albeit defeated and chastened, Japan, 
who would be inevitably driven by her own 
vital interests to impose such a check on her. 
America is now paying the penalty for hav¬ 
ing, temporarily, deprived Japan of her inde¬ 
pendence and paralyzed her vital nerve; 
Instead of holding the balance of power be¬ 
tween China and Japan, of which she would 
be perfectly capable, she has to fight China 
practically single-handed, and at long 
range a task which overtaxes even her 
vast power potential. 

What IS true of Japan in Asia is equally 
true of Germany in Europe. There is no 
doubt that German power in the thirties and 
early forties had become exorbitant and had 
to be curbed Theie is equally no longer any 
doubt that the western powers with their 
“unconditional surrender” policy and their 
treatment of defeated Germany fatally over¬ 
shot the mark and put Europe at the mercy 
of Russia. They are now awkwardly and be¬ 
latedly trying to retrace their steps. But 
even now they labor under the delusion that 
they can treat Germany simultaneously as 
an ally and as a defeated enemy, and that 
they can have an effective military “contribu¬ 
tion to western defense” from a politically 
humiliated and emasculated nation. They 
are unlikely to make much progress before 
they free themselves from this schizophrenia. 

The present crisis, of which Korea is the 
most conspicuous, but by no means the most 
menacing, part, is the nemesis of “uncon¬ 
ditional surrender,” and of all that followed. 
By enforcing the unconditional surrender and 
the total disarmament of Japan and Ger¬ 
many, the victors of 1945 knocked away two 
e'sential pillars of the balance of power in 
Europe and Asia. But only a balance of 
power provides a basis of peace in a world in 
which power is divided among independent 
nations. The world is today paying a heavy 
price for having forgotten this elementary 
truth. It will not find peace before it re¬ 
learns it. 


Dean Acheson 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ^‘These Days,” written by George 


Sokolsky and published in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald of December 21, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The Republicans have petitioned the 
President to redress a great grievance against 
the United States by dismissing Dean Ache- 
son as Secretary of State. The petition will, 
for the moment, be ignored. 

Democrats and others suggest that this is 
no time to complain about Dean Acheson. 
They propose that we shall have unity. 

If by unity, they mean that no public 
official IS to be criticized even if the blood of 
our sons is spilled .because of his stiff-necked 
obstinacy and his lack of good sense, then 
they ask not for unity but for abject ac¬ 
ceptance oi stupidity as a rule of life. 

It would seem that logic would require, if 
unity is to be achieved, that one who has 
become so unpalatable to the American peo¬ 
ple as Dean Acheson is, be retired. Who is 
this man that unity must depend upon his 
continuance in office? 

Suppose by the laws of nature. Dean Ache- 
son v/ould drop dead, would the United States 
cease to exists If it is unity that is required 
and this man is an impediment to unity, does 
Mr Truman mean to tell us that even among 
deserving Democrats there is not one man 
who is capable of being Secretary of State, 
of inspiring confidence and of achieving 
unity? 

If the President were to accept a national 
rather than a partisan criterion, the num¬ 
ber is very large. This Nation is not so bank¬ 
rupt in p "sonalitles that it is limited to one 
man, to any one man. 

Therefore, the plea that opposition to 
Dean Acheson imperils unity is nonsense It 
is Doan Acheson who imperils unity. 

His policy in China has proved to be a fail¬ 
ure for which we are paying with the lives 
of our children. His policy in Europe has 
brought us only associates hut no allies. His 
policy in South America has weakened our 
ties with our most important neighbors. 

He has appeased Soviet Russia until that 
country has become the mightiest on earth, 
lessening our influence by a war in which we 
have been defeated. He has only enriched 
Great Britain at our expense. 

Surely, it is not Dean Acheson, but the 
United States of America that is important. 

In 1943, the United States was a tremen¬ 
dous force in the world, courted by all na¬ 
tions. We were feeding a large part of the 
world; we were supplying warring nations. 
We were giving away about $60,000,000,000. 

We were giving to Russia $11,000,000,000. 
We were fighting on a dozen fronts. In Asia, 
we were fighting nearly alone with National¬ 
ist China as our principal ally. In Europe, 
our troops were carrying the burden into 
Germany. 

In November, two conferences were held, 
one at Cairo and one at Tehran, and from 
December 1, 1943, until today our power in 
the world has been receding. At Moscow, 
Tehran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Fran¬ 
cisco, London, and Paris the United States 
was talked out of influence, power, and 
authority. 

And all the time the American taxpayer 
was paying for his own destruction. And it 
culminated in the retreat from Korea and 
the miserable monkeys insulting our country 
in daily speeches on our own soil at the 
United Nations, and they are entitled to do 
it by treaty. We have come to that. 

Now, I do not say that Dean Acheson is 
responsible for all that. Such an assump¬ 
tion is wholly false. He is not a big enough 
man to have done so much damage. 

But he is also not a big enough man to 
have arrested the decay of policy, to have 
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strengthened our moral position, or to have 
inspired confidence in the people. 

Acheson has become a symbol of decay. 
The American people responded to the sym¬ 
bol that Acheson has become when he spoke 
on television and radio and chilled his 
countrymen. It was not the words, nor his 
immaculate dress, nor his lack of oratory. 
It was an atmosphere 

The teriifymg fact that faces this country 
IS that in this war we are led by many of 
the same personalities who since November 
1943 have been the authors of our failures. 
What unity can there be in that? 


Statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OP IVTASSACHtrSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Decemher 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this morning I received a communica¬ 
tion from Dr. Vannevar Bush, a member 
of the Committee on the Present Danger, 
which apparently is comprised of a very 
distinguished group of educators and 
lawyers. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record their very fine statement, in my 
opinion, of the present situation. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A Statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger 

Washington, D. O., December 12,1950. 

The acts of naked aggression by powerful 
Communist forces in the Par East constitute 
a grave threat to the survival of the United 
Nations, and a peril to the very security of 
these United States, which cannot be mis¬ 
taken, cannot be ignored. 

The members of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, making this statement, be¬ 
lieve that the hour is at hand when our 
country must mobilize its manpower and 
resources on a scale great enough to meet the 
real and present danger, and that scale is 
very, great Indeed. 

We confront the actuality of the assault by 
vast Red Chinese armies on the United Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea, We confront the con¬ 
dition of military weakness in Western Eu¬ 
rope, a condition seriously worsened by re¬ 
cent shocking developments in the Far East. 
We confront the fact that in these circum¬ 
stances American power is far from ade¬ 
quately mobilized. We confront the fact that 
we can find no safety by withdrawal from 
overseas and by attempting to make the 
North American Continent Impregnable—^ 
that would be a counsel of despair and de¬ 
feat. 

Even in this crisis we totally reject the 
idea of a preventive war. Nor do we accept 
the idea that war with the Soviet Union is 
inevitable—unless the Soviet so wills it. On 
the contrary, we believe that the great ob¬ 
jectives of our foreign policy and military 
policy—working in common with the other 
free countries in the United Nations—should 
continue to be the attainment of an endur¬ 
ing peace, looking toward a condition in, 
which the beginnings of world disarmament 
may be made. But we are convinced that 
there is no hope of accomplishing these ob¬ 
jectives so long as the military position of 


the free countries remains as weak as it is 
today 

The aggressive designs of the Soviet Union 
are unmistakably plain. Its Asiatic ally and 
satellite has launched an all-out attack upon 
the United Nations forces m Korea. In 
Western Europe the ability of the United 
States Air Force to inflict heavy damage on 
Russia’s strategic centers has been the chief 
deterrent to a full-scale Communist attack. 
Radical improvements in defense against air 
attack, together with growing ability of the 
Soviet Union to produce atomic bombs, is 
progressively weakening the effectiveness of 
this restraint Unless an adequate supple¬ 
ment for the atomic potential of the United 
States is brought into existence, the time may 
soon come when all of continental Europe 
can be forced into the Communist fold, and 
the British Isles placed again in even graver 
peril than in 1940, at sacrifices m blood and 
wealth that the Kremlin would accept. No 
scruples of conscience will stand in their 
way 

In our view, the necessary supplement to 
our present atomic leadership is an allied 
force in being strong enough to furnish ef¬ 
fective resistance to military aggression. 
Such a force in readiness to execute the deci¬ 
sions of the free countries assembled in the 
United Nations would make those decisions 
respected. That force does not exist. To 
meet the need, it must be promptly built. 
To create it the United States must take the 
leadership. The European nations will make 
the greater effort required only if the United 
States takes a firm stand beside them, pro¬ 
vides the balance of the equipment needed, 
and, most important of all, makes a power¬ 
ful contribution of troops 

Our part will call for greater sacrifices than 
any our people have yet been prepared for. 
Since our contribution will include forces m 
Europe and in the Far East, as well as a 
strategic reserve in this country, the total 
program will of necessity he a large one, call¬ 
ing, we believe, for a total United States 
armed force of at least 3,500,000 men 

Also, the danger of an all-out war is so 
serious that all of our young men must 
have military training. But universal mili¬ 
tary training alone is no longer an adequate 
solution of the problems which now face us 
because it does not provide a force in being. 

.The time has come for a new concept that 
universal service in defense of our freedom 
is a privilege and an obligation of our young 
men. To accomplish this with the least 
Interference with education, with business 
and professional careers, and with family 
life, this service should commence at the 
age of 18 or upon graduation from high 
school, whichever is later Two years of 
such military service, including training, 
will be necessary, and the program should 
embrace radically broadened standards of 
fitness. 

We recognize that many detailed provi¬ 
sions interpreting and applying these prin¬ 
ciples remain to be worked out, and we ex¬ 
pect shortly to present concrete proposals. 

The above program would, of course, be 
a supplement to the selective-service law, 
not a substitute for it. 

But in addition to providing military man¬ 
power, this country must expand the pro¬ 
gram for equipment and supplies far be¬ 
yond goals already announced. This will 
be a hard task, calling for development of 
the strongest possible organization to super¬ 
vise our military procurement here and 
abroad. It will require submission to eco¬ 
nomic controls more exacting that those 
now in effect, particularly in the field of 
credit, Government and private. It will 
also render necessary a sharp reduction in 
Government spending for nondefense pur¬ 
poses. 

The doubt is not whether such a program 
is too arduous. The doubt is whether it is 
arduous enough. Certainly it is not nearly 
as drastic as the conditions which make It 


necessary The price is high, but we believe 
it must be paid It is, in our judgment, the 
only chance of averting a war of world di¬ 
mensions, or of assuring victory if, in spite 
of all our efforts to maintain the peace, the 
Soviet Union insists upon precipitating 
woild war III. We shall at the least have 
created strength which may convince the 
14 men in the Kremlin that further aggres¬ 
sion will not pay. 

The Committee on the Present Danger has 
been formed in the American tradition by 
civilians acting on a nonpartisan basis. It 
will enlarge its membership and strive to 
further the above purposes. To this end 
we are already studying certain specific 
problems, and will from time to time make 
reports to the public dealing with them. 

The bitter fact is that our country has 
again been thrust into a struggle in which 
our free existence is at stake, a struggle for 
survival We have no time to lose. 

Committee on the Present Banger: 
Julius Ochs Adler, Raymond B. Allen, 
Prank Altschul, James Phmney Bax¬ 
ter, III, Laird Bell, Lewis H Brown, 
Harry A. Bullis, Vannevar Bush, Will 
L Clayton, James B Conant, R. Ammi 
Cutter, Harold W. Dodds, Charles Dol¬ 
lard, Edward S Greenbaum, Monte 
M. Lemann, William L. Marbury, 
Frederick A. Middlebush, John Lord 
O’Brian, Robert P. Patterson, Howard 
C Petersen, Stanley Resor. Robert E. 
Sherwood, Robert G. Sproul, Tracy 
S. Voorhees, Henry M Wnston. 


Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
dealing with the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, which appeared in the Wil¬ 
mington Morning News yesterday morn¬ 
ing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

We Need It More Than Ever 

Credit the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report with a timely reminder. The 
job of reorganizing the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, says the commit¬ 
tee in its latest summary, is about half 
done—and this should mean an eventual 
saving of about $2,000,000,000. But it needs 
to be finished. 

That IS a timely reminder because some 
might think that it would be a mistake 
to push this renovation program at a time 
when the Government ii trying to naeet a 
national emergency. The truth of the mat¬ 
ter is that the need for efficient governmen¬ 
tal machinery is all the greater now “to 
withstand the shock and strain of contin¬ 
uous economic and military attack.” 

It would, have been better, of course, if 
the whole undertaking had been wrapped 
up long before this. Tinkering with the 
apparatus of Government just when it must 
take on heavier burdens is not to be recom¬ 
mended as a general practice. But when the 
apparatus has been demonstrated to be 
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faulty as well as extravagant it is only 
sensible to strengthen it before It breaks 
down entirely. 

Certainly it is absolutely imperative to 
reduce the cost of Government to a mini¬ 
mum at a time when defense outlay wUl 
raise Federal spendmg to near-wartime lev¬ 
els. Every dollar saved will not be another 
dollar for arms—whatever must be appro¬ 
priated for that purpose will be forthcom¬ 
ing. But it will be a dollar that will not 
add to inflationary pressure, and runaway 
inflation could bring a disaster almost as 
terrible as military defeat. 

The hard part of the reorganization pio- 
gram is still ahead Dr. Robert Ij. John¬ 
son, chairman of the citizens committee, 
thinks that the 50 percent still to be done 
will be “far more diiflcult” to accomplish 
than the first half. But he ought to be 
wrong. For the need has been naade sharper 
than ever. 


Anatomy of the PAC 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. OWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article which ap¬ 
peared in the November 27, 1950, issue 
of the Freeman by Edna Lonigan: 

Anatomy op the FAC 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

There is obviously something very wrong 
In Washington that our usual explanations 
do not cover. The Truman administration 
spent $214,000,000,000 from July 1945 to July 
1950, but we have neither peace nor plenty. 
We have no military force and no foreign 
policy adequate to meet the dangers we face. 
A growing popular awareness of these facts 
was an important factor in the administra¬ 
tion’s defeats on Election Day. 

All political action has its roots in the 
sources of political power. Every act in 
Washington is explainable by what is hap¬ 
pening in the election districts. It Is changes 
in the election districts, and in our party 
system, over the last 18 years, which have 
made possible the strange new policies of our 
Federal Government, 

In early 1940 the inner stresses within the 
Democratic Party grew too great, and the 
party split. Farley, Hull, and Garner were 
opposed to the third term because, as Farley 
said, in America new men should be allowed 
to come up from below. The New Dealers 
favored a third term because, if Roosevelt 
retired, they would have nowhere to go. 
They had little standing or achievements in 
private life. The New Dealers won; but the 
bureaucrats, who had not come up through 
the ranks, could not hold political power. 
They only precipitated a struggle within the 
ranks of the *‘ins” to determine who was go¬ 
ing to be the party. 

Beneath the old party labels, who is exer¬ 
cising the power now? Obviously the party 
machine or fraction is much stronger, more 
stable and more skillful than the New Deal¬ 
ers ever were. This new political machine, 
which holds together the fragments .that 
make up the Pair Deal and rules the old 
Democratic Party, is an outgrowth of the 
CIO’s Political Action Committee (PAC). 

The PAG was formally organized on July 
V, 1843, by the executive board of the CIO, 
under the guidance of Sidney Hillman. Its 
purpose, according to CIO President Philip 
Murray, was to “mobilize the 5,000,000 mem¬ 


bers of the CIO • * * for effective labor 

action on the political front.” He explained 
that because of the “deplorable record of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, the primary po¬ 
litical task today is to weld the unity of all 
workers, farmers and other progressives, be¬ 
hind candidates, regardless of party affilia¬ 
tions, who support the war program of our 
Commander in Chief, and enlightened do¬ 
mestic and foreign policies.” From the be¬ 
ginning the PAC vras vitally interested in the 
composition of Congress, and in control of 
policy through control of Congress. 

The PAC prgram was well under way in 
the summer of 1944. At the Chicago conven¬ 
tion where PAC helped to nominate him for a 
fourth term, President Roosevelt was quoted 
as saying: “Clear everything with Sidney.’* 
The PAC supported Truman for Vice Presi¬ 
dent and probable successor, and helped elect 
a Congress which would carry out the Roose¬ 
velt policies. 

The new Seventy-ninth Congress followed 
the Roosevelt-PAO line in foreign affairs, 
with UNO, UNRRA, Bretton Woods; but on 
domestic policy it refused to go along with 
the demands of the PAC spokesmen to keep 
peacetime price controls and to make deficit 
financing permanent by voting public hous¬ 
ing, socialized medicine and other welfare 
schemes. 

In the 1946 campaign, the PAC arrogantly 
demanded that the voters defeat all the can¬ 
didates for Congress who had refused to sup¬ 
port its measures and had dared to advocate 
a free economy. It was roundly defeated by 
the voters, who were sick of rationing. 

After the 1946 campaign the PAG dropped 
out of sight. Most people thought it was no 
longer dangerous. What has the PAC been 
doing since 1946? 

Under PAC the local CIO officials became 
grass-roots political organizers responsible 
for seeing that every union member and 
his family were registered and educated 
to vote for policies the PAG favored The 
machinery of the unions was converted to 
supply trained organizers, and followers 
drilled in obedience. PAC also supplied a 
means of political compulsion on the voters 
because, under the Wagner Act, workers who 
refused to register on the orders of the shop 
steward could be deprived of their jobs and 
their union cards, that is, of their right 
to work in any other shop in the Industry. 
Under the same threat the workers could 
also be compelled to make political contri¬ 
butions to the PAC fund. The unions, that 
is, exercised the power of taxation. 

Policy was made at the top and ratified by 
the locals. There was no place for debate or 
dissenting opinion, and no way for change to 
come from below. There was no chance for 
the members to leave and form an opposi¬ 
tion ‘party, because they were tied to the 
PAG by their jobs. This amounted to vir¬ 
tual disfranchisement of the minority—or 
perhaps the majority—^which did not agree 
with the policies made at national head¬ 
quarters. 

This new political machine differed from 
traditional American party organization in 
several important ways. 

Our political system rests on what we call 
representative government, but the name, 
as usual, explains only the past significance 
of the idea. What does “representative’* 
mean; representative of what? A representa¬ 
tive political system is one in which local 
differences are represented, or preserved. 
Small areas have a spokesman at the seat of 
government, and, therefore, even if they dif¬ 
fer from the most powerful or the most 
numerous, they cannot be obliterated by a 
ruling class at the center with its restless 
drive toward uniformity. Representative 
government is unity in diversity. It is the 
form of government which protects all the 
individual differences in a community be¬ 
cause, as Mill put It so beautifully, those 
differences are precious to anyone who values 


humanity. It is, of course, the most mature 
and subtle of all patterns of political organ¬ 
ization. 

The representative principle is the com¬ 
plete antithesis of the leadership principle, 
in which one faction becomes supreme, and 
subordinates all other parts of the Nation 
to its will. The change from representative 
government to totalitarian government has 
its counterpart in the change m the politi¬ 
cal party, from the representative party re¬ 
flecting the individual members with all 
their differences, to the leadership party. 
In the new party men are controlled in 
masses by a steering mechanism at the cen¬ 
ter, which induces them to vote alike, as 
the leaders wish, and replaces free choice 
with the plebiscite. 

The PAC was then by its very formation 
a challenge to representative government. 
Workingmen who could be seduced by prom¬ 
ises of social gams into accepting a package 
of Ideas bound together at the center, or 
compelled to accept them through fear of 
losing their jobs, were no longer free citizens 
of a republic. 

All this power might not have been so 
dangerous, except that the new political 
bosses knew exactly how to use it. Joseph 
Gaer, official historian of the PAC, tells us 
in The First Round, that in 1942, out of 80,- 
000,000 voters, only 28,000,000 cast their 
votes. The PAC leaders knew, as Insull 
knew, that most voters, whether at the 
polls or at directors’ meetings, are inert. 
Whoever controls a very small fraction of the 
votes can control the whole body. With only 
28,000,000 citizens voting, an organization 
which could taring one or two million stra¬ 
tegically distributed new voters to the polls 
could control the whole United States. 

Hillman knew that the primaries were 
even more important than the vote on elec¬ 
tion day because an outside faction could 
more easily get control and put its men in, 
or prevent Its opponents from being nomi¬ 
nated, so that the voters could not choose 
them If they wanted to. 

Another trifle was noticed by Hillman and 
his legal staff. The Corrupt Practices Act 
and the Smith-Connally Act, which governed 
contributions to political parties by unions 
or corporation, did not apply to the pri¬ 
maries. The PAC could spend all the money 
it liked in the primaries, and still be within 
the law. 

With this new weapon Sidney Hillman and 
his coworkers set to work to turn the flank 
of the Democratic Party, by defeating every 
vestige of the Parley-Garner wing and build¬ 
ing up a new group of candidates committed 
to PAC policies. 

A Nation-wide political junta of left-wing 
union leaders able to put 12,000,000 votes and 
millions of dollars behind policies of their 
own choosing, and to force their opponents 
out of public life, would have been threat 
enough to representative government. But 
American labor had nothing to do with it. 

In January 1944 Earl Browder reported to 
the American Communist Party that the 
Soviet leaders had decided to disband it, and 
replace It with a new political organization 
including workers, farmers, and other pro¬ 
gressives, organized in every election district 
through the labor unions. 

This new party conforms In every respect 
with the structure of the PAG, announced a 
few months earlier. What is even more in¬ 
teresting, the Communist Party announced 
its dissolution a few months later and be¬ 
came the Communist Political Association. 
The remarkable resemblance between the 
PAC and Browder’s program for the Commu¬ 
nist Party was spelled out by the Dies com¬ 
mittee in March 1944 in House Report 1311. 
The Communist Party and its allies raised 
the usual bitter criticisms of this report, but 
they did not answer Its facts. 

Browder said the new policy was to achieve 
“national unity for the realization of the 
perspectives laid down in Tehran.” These 
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perspectives included Big Three unity, a 
postwar economic program for the United 
States resting on vast foreign loans (espe¬ 
cially to Russia), “capital funds for the im¬ 
provement of undeveloped countries,” “full 
employment,” and higher income for “con¬ 
sumers.” The new party was not to attach 
capitalists, but actively to seek cooperation 
with all workers and farmers, and especially 
with businessmen, capitalists, and their man¬ 
agers. This power was to be directed to 
liquidation of fascism in Germany and 
Japan and of the “reactionary and pro- 
Fascist circles m the United States ” Every 
single element in the Browder program was 
incorporated in the PAC program It has 
been the policy of the administration ever 
since 

In 1944 PAC enjoyed a sweeping victory in 
the fourth-term election of President Roose¬ 
velt and of their candidate for Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Harry Truman. They salved Wallace’s 
wounds by demanding that he be appointed 
Secretary of Commerce, a move that gagged 
even Roosevelt Roosevelt died soon after¬ 
ward PAG’s man was President, and Wal¬ 
lace was close to the President’s ear, where 
he could make his suggestions on foreign and 
domestic policy. 

The most important PAC victory, however, 
was in Congiess Joseph Gaer lists 12 Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who were defeated in the 
1944 elections with the fullest cooperation 
of the PAC. They were Dies, Starnes, and 
Costello, of the Dies committee; Kennedy, 
Kleberg, Lambertson, Newsome, and Patton, 
in the House; and Worth Clark, Champ 
Clark, Rufus Holman, and Ellison Smith, in 
the Senate. 

Another outstanding triumph of PAC in 
1944 was obtained in the primaries, particu¬ 
larly in the Southern States, where the small 
number of voters participating made it es¬ 
pecially easy for the PAC techniques to win 
control. In fact we shall never know the 
extent of the power exercised by the PAC 
until we have had a full study of the pri¬ 
mary contests, especially in the Southern 
States. 

We know the results in part by the slow 
but unremitting rise in the number of lib¬ 
eral southerners who have come to Wash¬ 
ington to represent the Democratic Party. 
It is extremely difficult to persuade the south¬ 
erners that the PAC has so much weight. 
They know “It can’t happen here.” They do 
not yet see what can happen when the power 
released by WPA, farm payments, NLRB, 
and the unions falls into the hands of a small 
group with a military sense of strategy and 
perfect military synchronization. 

What became of the PAC after the Eight¬ 
ieth Republican Congress came In? We can 
be sure, knowing the forces in control of the 
PAC, that it went somewhere. The Commu¬ 
nists never retreat, they only change tac¬ 
tics. They merely turned off their propa¬ 
ganda. That is a technique the New Dealers 
knew well. Whenever the comment grows 
unfavorable enough, Just drop out of sight, 
and people will forget. 

Evidence of how far the PAC idea had be¬ 
come embedded in the regular Democratic 
Party is furnished in a speech by Francis L. 
McElroy, New York State Democratic cam¬ 
paign manager in 1946. Mr. McElroy de¬ 
clared that the Republican Party in New York 
State was the rallying point in this country 
for pro-Hitler forces, "The arguments em¬ 
ployed in this campaign by Mr. Dewey 
* are the same deadly, vicious argu¬ 
ments which Hitler and the Nazis used to 
gain power In Germany," he said. 

Mr. McElroy added that the Democratic 
Party was ready to back its charge that the 
Republican Party was the rallying point for 
every un-American organization, every bigot, 
every treasonable person in the Nation. 

That is not the language of the American 
party system. If you test it by the use of 
symbols, it is the language of the Browder 
program of 1944. Because the PAC was so 


perfectly camouflaged as a labor movement, 
it was able to win over large strata of the 
American middle classes—the teachers, re¬ 
ligious leaders, skilled workers. 

In 1947 various State conventions of the 
CIO ratified (unanimously) the PAC pro¬ 
gram in preparation for 1948 So, curiously 
enough, did various State conventions of the 
AFL 

What united them? The Taft-Hartley Act 
Is that because Taft-Hartley hurt the work¬ 
ing people or because it hurt some one else^ 
The act forbade unions to punish their 
members by loss of their union cards (their 
right to work in most trades) for any reason 
except nonpayment of dues. Workers could 
not be legally punished for refusing to vote 
as oidered, or for refusing to contribute to 
a political cause This put a crimp in the 
PAC. 

The Wagner Act had evidently been drafted 
with Communist help. Charles Kramer, a 
friend of Lee Pressman, was in Wagner’s 
office. Lee Pressman, former CIO general 
counsel, has admitted his Communist con¬ 
nections Nathan Witt, secretary of the 
NLRB, was listed as belonging to the same 
cell Taft-Hartley put an end to the use of 
the unions as a political chain gang, under 
American Government auspices. Except for 
one thing. 

Though Taft-Hartley injured the Commu¬ 
nists, it certainly did not injure the workers 
Why then did the workers unite against it? 
Because the Communists executed another 
strategic retreat. They let go of the promi¬ 
nent offices in the CIO but they still had 
control of the press, and the policy-making 
and opinion-forming organs Then they 
got their ideas into the opinion-forming 
agenc -;s of the AFL, especially itJ League for 
Political Education. 

How could the AFL be captured by the 
Communist policy makers’ It had a great 
tradition, but m the face cf CIO “gams,” its 
leaders thought they had to “do something.” 
And the Communists were ready and waiting 
to tell them what to do—^policies nicely 
hidden behind the cloak of higher wages, 
more benefits, but still fitting perfectly the 
symbols laid down to guide policy making 
by Earl Browder in 1944, 

Labor was now no longer divided. There 
was no national “Democratic” Party. Where 
was the resistance to PAC to come from? 

In 1948 we did not hear much about PAC. 
We heard instead of the Progressive Party, 
which nominated Henry Wallace on a third- 
party ticket, generally admitted to be the 
party of the Communists. But was it? 

There was a strong belief among the Com¬ 
munist leadership that a third party was a 
great mistake. Hillman had seen and pointed 
out the technical difficulties which had made 
it impossible for even Theodore Roosevelt to 
set up a third party. He had also shown how 
easy it was to take over one of the old parties. 

What proof have we that the Politburo in 
Moscow wanted the election of Wallace? 
Wallace certainly did not poll the total Com¬ 
munist vote. For 8 years they had worked 
on getting control of a major party. Why 
give up the Truman party? 

In 1948 the New Dealers deserted Truman 
because they thought his ship was sinking. 
That merely showed the profound political 
stupidity of the bureaucracy turned political 
strategists. The men in the jobs stayed with 
Truman because they had to. Truman went 
into the convention with all the Presidential 
powers—the bureaucracy, the spending pow¬ 
ers, and the power of appointment. The 
local machines had to go with the strongest. 
When Senator Hxjmpheet put through what 
was virtually the PAC platform in the Dem¬ 
ocratic convention, and Truman accepted it, 
he was on his way. 

Practically every word of Truman’s cam¬ 
paign came, again, from Browder’s pattern 
of 1944, which is the policy of the PAG. 
Practically every word of his attack on the 
Eightieth Congress can be found earlier In 
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the pages of the Daily Worker and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Daily World. 

What then was the role of Wallace and the 
third party’ It was the old Communist dia¬ 
lectic. By setting up Wallace as the left, 
the Communists could make Truman’s plat¬ 
form and speeches look like the center. 

The reason Truman and the remnants of 
the Democratic Party fell into the tiap is 
that after the defeat of the Farley-Hull- 
Garner group, there wasn’t anything there. 
It IS often said that the city machines took 
over the party. But the city machines do 
not have a policy. They were simple reflec¬ 
tions of whatever were the prevailing ideas, 
those most likely to wm v'otes on a simple 
day-to-day basis. The broken fragments 
that made up the once great Democratic 
Party—^the unhappy ^Southern Democrats, 
the office-holders, the city machines which 
were naturally anti-Communist, the vast 
hordes of recipients of Government checks, 
on farms, in schools, m the States, in wel¬ 
fare—could offer no resistance to a small but 
determined group who knew the laws of 
strategy in their bones, who knew what they 
wanted and how to get it, and who had a 
perfect camouflage. 

Of course Truman does not know this. 
He IS wrapped in his silken cocoon. Nothing 
unpleasant is ever brought to his attention, 
nothing at all that would remotely suggest 
that he is surrounded by Communists in 
sheep’s clothing. The hard-headed Ameri¬ 
cans who still remain in his circle are proba¬ 
bly hoping that they will be able to recapture 
him and the party, and defeat the PAC ma¬ 
chine, as Hull, Jesse Jones, Morgenthau, and 
Walker vainly hoped they could win over the 
destroyers in Roosevelt’s day. 

It is no part of the PAC strategy to be 
content with victory over the Democratic 
Party. Their aim is one-party government. 
They turned the flank of the I>emocratic 
Party by building up a faction of their own, 
and waging unremitting war on the leaders 
of the constitutional group They expect to 
destroy the Hoover wing of the Republican 
Party as they destroyed the Farley-Garner 
wing of the Democratic Party. Then they 
would take over the others through “me-too- 
ism,” and victory would be theirs. They are 
already far along their way. 

The Communists have a well-organized 
leadership party operating within the shell 
of the old Democratic Party, but directed in 
military fashion by their secret agents. They 
were badly defeated in the recent election in 
a few critical States. But if they are to be 
decisively defeated, believers in representa¬ 
tive government must be prepared for a long 
struggle. (Already the PAC is talking about 
broadening its appeal to the voters ) Ameri¬ 
cans do not like to believe that their rela¬ 
tions with Communists in this country come 
under the rules of war. The Politburo has 
reversed the great dictum of Clausewitz, that 
war is politics by another means. To the 
Communists, politics is war by another 
means. There is no possibility for Americans 
to deal with the fifth column in our politi¬ 
cal parties except by that heightening of 
attention, intelligence, and devotion that are 
necessary in war. 


Christmas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Record a statement which I pre¬ 
pared dealing with the Christmas season. 
There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement on Christmas, 1950 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. President, witlim 72 hours 
we in this Nation will once again be cele¬ 
brating the Ciiristmas holiday. I feel that 
we would be remiss indeed if we here in the 
United States Senate failed to publicly re¬ 
affirm our faith m the great meaning of 
Christmas unto all the ages and unto all 
mankind. 

The birth of the Master holds for all men 
the answer to all of the problems which we 
h^.Ye faced, are facing and will face The 
message “Glory to God in the Highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward men,” is 
still the greatest news which has ever come 
to mankind. 

There is a danger that because we are so 
close to all of the individual legislative 
trees—the problem of civil defense, taxes, ap¬ 
propriations, armaments, controls—we may 
fail to see the forest. We may become so Lost 
in material remedies that we may fail to 
perceive that the basic solution to mankind’s 
problems must be a spiritual solution, a birth 
in all men of an awareness of their heritage 
as children of God. 

I want to convey my warmest greetings of 
the yuletide to all my colleagues in the Sen¬ 
ate, to their staffs, and other employees of 
this great and august body. 

I pray that out of the Christmas holiday 
may come a rededication on all of our parts 
to the principles of the Wayshower. We are 
told that “with God. all things are possible,” 
and we know that it is “in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” With the recog¬ 
nition of those facts, we will indeed be ade¬ 
quate to the challenge of world peace. 

We here on this continent bid a Merry 
Christmas to all the peoples of the world. 
We have good will for all men. We seek harm 
to no one. We pray and will strive for the 
day when on earth there will indeed by a 
just, firm, and lasting peace. 


Boyhood Background of Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legiclative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
dealing with the boyhood life of our dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey]. The arti¬ 
cle was published in the November 9, 
1950, issue of the Thnes-Record, of Do- 
land, S. Dak, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Doiand People Tell op Senator Humphrey’s 
boyhood Background 
(By Mrs. W. H. Doty) 

Just before election, when Minnesota’s 
Junior Senator, Hubert H. Humphrey, swung 
Inljo this territory for a series of political 
si^^ches, his DoXmd friends fiocked to hear 
trte shake his hand. 


People of this community are especially 
Interested in Humphrey because many of 
them knew him as a bright^ energetic 
youngster who went darting about his fa¬ 
ther's Doland drug store or zooming around 
his paper route. 

early training here 

His family moved to Doland from Wallace 
when he was a small boy, and all of his grade 
and high-school training was received m the 
Doland schools. 

Whenever he bobs mto political limelight, 
as he has many times in his rapid rise to 
prominence, people here get an I-knew-him- 
when gleam in their eyes and avidly lap up 
anything newspapers, magazines, or radios 
say of him. Regardless of their political 
leanings, they are pleased at favorable com¬ 
ments and at least mildly irritated at un¬ 
flattering gibes. 

SOME disagree WITH HIM 

Not all of Humphrey's former fellow- 
townsmen see eye to eye with him on his 
pet polieies. In fact, many disagree sharply 
and say he is far too radical. But in this 
small town where he lived from the time he 
could barely toddle until he finished high 
school, many are genuinely fond of him. 
They remember him as a fast-moving 
youngster with lots of ability, a cooperative 
attitude, and a friendly grin for everyone. 

SUBJECT OP COPPEE-CUP CONFABS 

The Senator’s activities and utterances 
have prompted many a coSee-cup confab 
here. Seldom do these lunch-counter dis¬ 
cussions end until his boyhood friends have 
attempted to explain, his rapid rise to 
prominence. The reasons advanced range 
from “He just got the breaks,” to “Well, 
Pinky always was a darn smart boy.” 

There may be some truth in both these ex¬ 
planations, but more thoughtful and possibly 
more accurate ones have come from those 
more intimately associated with the lad dur¬ 
ing his 16 years in Doland. 

CLOSE FAMILY FRIEND 

When Mrs. Don Wolverton, close friend 
and former neighbor of the Humphrey fam¬ 
ily, was asked what she considered the most 
important factor in his success, she gave the 
following explanation: “I think his parents 
deserve much of the credit. His father’s driv¬ 
ing ambition to get ahead and burning as¬ 
pirations for his family must have made a 
real impression on the boy. But his mother, 
I believe, contributed Just as much in a quiet¬ 
er. less commanding way. Her stubborn ad¬ 
herence to what she believed was right gave 
him some ideals he shouldn’t outgrow—even 
in politics.” 

Before Doland’s beloved country doctor, 
H. W. Sherwood, died in 1944, he noted that 
young Humphrey was “making his mark,” 
and he contended that Hubert, like most 
other small-town youngsters, had a definite 
advantage over those of larger towns or 
cities. 

‘‘If a small-town kid has any talent at all, 
he gets a chance to develop it because it 
gets attention earlier and the competition 
isn’t so keen,” often declared the aged phy¬ 
sician, accenting hlc words with several 
thumps of his knobby cane. 

father's political crony 
^ “No one can rightfully say that ’Ubert 
succeeded Just because 'e got the breaks,” 
protested English-born Alfred Paine, former 
Doland postmaster. “By gosh, ’e made 'Is 
breaks; 'Ubert went places because was 
’Ubert and ’e ’ad wot It takes,” bristled the 
gray-haired friend of the family. 

Mr, Paine and Hubert’s father were polit¬ 
ical cronies way -back in the twenties, before 
it was popular in this vicinity to be a 
Democrat. 

PASTOR and scout LEADER 

Rev. Albert Hartt, now of Eosholt but 
formerly pastor of the church Humphrey 


attended in Doland, is positive that the fac¬ 
ulty of Doland High School figured promi¬ 
nently in his success. 

“The training and inspiration that partic¬ 
ular group of teachers managed to give the 
Doland youth were most unusual,” he has de¬ 
clared many times. He can recall many in¬ 
cidents as leader of young Humphrey's Boy 
Scout troop. However, Reverend Hartt has 
always felt that the gifted Hubert could have 
done much better with his talents than to 
go all-out for politics. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

If you should ask Guy W. Cook of Hot 
Springs, superintendent of Doland schools 
at that time, how he accounts for Hum¬ 
phrey's record, he would be sure to mention 
his speech training. 

“Learning to speak convincingly as a high- 
school debater,” he told your reporter this 
summer, “is right where he got his start. 
Of course,” Cook added thoughtfully, 
“Hubert alway had a good mind, lots of 
ambition, and an unusual gift of gab.” 

carefully paces audience 

When Humphrey was in the seventh grade, 
he played the title role in the operetta, Jack 
a 'A the Beanstalk. His costume simulated 
the tight-fitting clothing of medieval peas¬ 
antry, with colorful shoulder pufls and short, 
bloomerlike overpants. 

The beanstalk was a pole with pegs for 
climbing, camouflaged by artificial foliage 
and large cloth taeanpods * * Hubert 

nimbly climbed the beanstalk, but as he hur¬ 
ried down at the end of the scene, he caught 
the seat of his bloomers on a peg, Result: 
Young Humphrey carefully faced the audi¬ 
ence the rest of the evening and Ruth Sapp, 
the girl playing the part of Jack’s mother got 
the giggles and almost wrecked the perform¬ 
ance, Ruth is now the wife of Commander 
W. S. Johnson, U. S. N. They have recently 
returned home after spending a year and a 
half on Guam. 

extracurricular activities 

While Hubert was a student at Doland 
High School, he took part in all extra-curric¬ 
ular activities. Although he was a tall, 
skinny youngster, he was wiry and determined 
enough to do fairly well in athletics and 
brainy enough to be a straight “A” student, 
besides doing odd jobs around the drugstore 
and occasionally indulging In a little horse¬ 
play with his pals. He was valedictorian of 
his class. 

PROMINENT SCHOOLMATES 

Humphrey had several schoolmates who, 
though not as well known in South Dakota 
as he, are very successful in their fields. On 
the debating team with him were Julian 
Hartt, Methodist minister’s son who is now 
professor of religion in the divinity school at 
Yale University, and Alvin Hahn, a promi¬ 
nent attorney at Monrovia, Calif. Another 
member of that debating group was Earl 
Hansen, a prosperous farmer near Doland. 

There are those who say they would prefer 
Hansen’s comparatively carefree life as a 
successful farmer and solid citissen of the 
community to the uneasy heights of a top- 
ranking politician. 

Possibly there was some magic in the ini¬ 
tial “H” for these four boys, Humphrey, 
Hartt, Hahn, and Hansen, made stiff com¬ 
petition for even the largest high schools of 
the State. 

One bit of Humphrey lore tells of an ora¬ 
torical contest Judged by Carl Mundt, then 
an instructor in the normal school at Madi¬ 
son. The story goes that Alvin Hahn re¬ 
ceived first place and Hubert Humphrey 
second. School notes are said to have report¬ 
ed that Mr. Mundt gave the boys valuable 
criticisms after the contest. 

keeps up doland CONTACTS 

The Senator’s Doland acquaintances are 
pleased that he takes time out to maintain 
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hii? local contacts His former Sunday school 
teacher, Edna Holmes, now town librarian, 
prizes the birthday remembrance he sends 
each year. Nor does he forget Mrs. Patience 
Wilkins, who says she used to boss him 
around just as she did her own children. 

“When Hubert joined the gang in our 
yard, there was always plenty of activity,” 
recalled Mrs. Wilkins. “He was a born lead¬ 
er even then. He seemed to be able to get 
them all to do what he wanted them to and 
still keep them happy ” 

No visit to Doland would be complete for 
HxjBEHT until he had gone into a huddle with 
Deschler Welch, a former classmate and 
probable partner in several pranks that gave 
their teachers a few gray hairs. 

Doland people will continue to watch Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey with interest and pride. At 
least a few wish he would be a bit more cau¬ 
tious in his upward climb because, in Do¬ 
land, even Republicans hope he won’t stub 
his political toe. 


War and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Decernber 22 {legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O’MAHCNEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of some remarks on war and inflation 
which I have prepared for delivery this 
evening over the NBC radio network. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed m the 
Record, as follows: 

War and Inflation 

War is the consummate folly to which 
mankind has been condemned throughout 
all written history. It is the scourge of hu¬ 
manity, and leaves only a widening path of 
terror and destruction in its wake. 

As science advances, war becomes more ap¬ 
palling, more all-inclusive, more utterly de¬ 
structive. World War 11 far exceeded World 
War I in the devastation it wrought, and if 
there should be a third world war, it will 
drench the globe In a blood bath the horror 
of which no mind can conceive, save only 
that everyone who comprehends the devas¬ 
tating extent of the two global conflicts al¬ 
ready fought in this generation must know 
that the suflerings and the burden of a third 
world war will be borne by generations yet 
unborn. 

It was the comprehension of this fact that 
led the Government of the United States, 
even before military victory was achieved 
over Germany and Japan in 1945, to under¬ 
take the establishment of the United Nations. 
Our national purpose could not have been 
better stated than it was by Senator Arthur 
H. VANDENBERG, of Michigan, on the floor of 
the Senate on January 10,1945, when he said, 
“We are fighting to defend America We still 
propose to help create the postwar world on 
a basis which will stop aggression for keeps 
and, so far as humanly possible, substitute 
justice for force among free men. We pre¬ 
pose to do it primarily fbr our own sake. We 
still propose also to substitute justice for 
force—if we can—in writing the peace which 
terminates this war.** 

In that memorable speech which laid the 
cornerstone of what has been called the bi¬ 
partisan international policy, Setiator Van- 


DENBERG also proposcd unity of military ac¬ 
tion among the United Nations for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing aggression. “It must 
mean one for all and all for one,*’ he said, 
“and it will mean this, unless somewhere in 
this grand alliance the stupid and sinister 
folly of ulterior ambitions shall invite the 
enemy to postpone our victory through our 
own rivalries and our own confusion.” 

He went so far as to suggest a binding 
treaty among the major allies, which of 
course included Russia, in order to make 
sure that there would be no new aggression 
after the peace treaties of World War II had 
been written. “I know of no reason,” said 
he, “why a hard and fast treaty between the 
major allies should not be signed today to 
achieve this dependable end.” That was the 
vision of a great statesman in the Senate who 
felt that it was necessary for all mankind 
to work together in unity to achieve perma¬ 
nent peace. We know now that one of the 
Allies, the Government of Russia, to which 
Vandenberg was willing to offer a guaranty 
to protect it against aggression by a revived 
Germany or Japan, not only spurned the 
thought of such an alliance, but itself has 
become an overt aggressor and, in the words 
of Secretary of State Acheson, has sought 
“to break up, by destructive acts, the work 
of the United Nations.” 

If Russia should succeed in breaking up 
the work of the United Nations, or should 
succeed in securing dominance over that 
organization, the result would obviously be 
that a world institution conceived in the 
spirit of peace would be perverted into an 
instrument of tyranny over the minds and 
the bodies of men 

It is the realization of this danger which 
has prompted President Truman to assert 
that this country and the other nations of 
the free world stand in their gravest peril. 
The people who aspire to govern themselves 
must stand together, for only in unity can 
they protect themselves. 

If this free world should, shrink now to 
embrace only the Western Hemisphere, if 
the European peninsula should be overrun 
by Communists, and all Asia should fall into 
the Soviet circle, then indeed would this 
Government and the principles of popular 
sovereignty for which it has always stood 
be in mortal danger. For this reason, the 
President has said that we cannot yield to 
aggression and will not engage in appease¬ 
ment, but shall continue to make ourselves 
strong, to engage not only in military pre¬ 
paredness, but in economic preparedness 
also. 

This is the reason for his summons to 
national units. This is the reason for his 
call for sacrifices without which we cannot be 
ready for the grim test that lies before us. 

First of all, it must be understood that, 
in modern warfare, the home front, in truth 
and m fact, is the fighting front. It is the 
fighting front because it would be Impossible 
to build the weapons of defense without the 
labor of all civilians. A modern fighting 
force could not exist without the active sup¬ 
port of all. Modern warfare is as much eco¬ 
nomic as it is military. This is a lesson all 
must learn. 

No group or class or individual can hope to 
make profit out of the program of prepared¬ 
ness upon which we are launched. It takes 
years before a long-range bomber can pass 
from the drawings upon the designer’s board 
to the finished plane. Thousands of men 
must work upon the production of the raw 
materials which go into that plane. Other 
thousands must labor upon the fabrication 
of the commodities out of which the plane is 
made. Other thousands must put the parts 
together. Then, in seemingly unrelated in*- 
dustries, are produced commodities like 
aviation gasoline, without which the plane 
could not fly, and the materials which are 
used by the ground forces necessary to keep 
it in the air. 


In other words, modern warfare and pre¬ 
paredness for war is an all-embracing eco¬ 
nomic enterprise. It calls for the coopera¬ 
tion of all our people because only all our 
people can produce and pay for the instru¬ 
ments that are needed. 

If we are to do this, we must forget all 
thought of profit. We must be prepared, as 
the Government is urging, not to promote 
inflation by resisting taxes, by pushing prices 
upward, or by advancing wages. Profits, 
wages, and prices in the United States are at 
such levels now that fewer injustices would 
be inflicted by an over-all freeze than by any 
slower approach to the ceilings which must 
he imposed 

It has been well said that inflation is the 
enemy within the gate. An analysis of price 
increases of items upon the essential list of 
military procurement indicates that many of 
them have increased from 20 to more than 
50 percent. Rubber tires for the Army In 
November 1950, were more than 38 percent 
more costly than in April; boots, 42 percent 
up; clothing, 39 percent up; parachutes, 51 
percent up; mattresses, 65 percent up; and 
wire rope for the Navy, 100 percent up. 

The dollars that we appropriated last fall 
for national defense will buy far less now to 
preserve the lives of our fighting men than 
they would have bought last June before 
Korea. 

In very truth, inflation at home knocks 
our fighting planes out of the sky more 
effectively than Russian jet fighters in the 
hands of the Red Chinese army of aggres¬ 
sion. Unless we check it immediately, next 
year we will be appropriating billions more 
to buy the military items that could be 
bought now at present prices. 

Military costs are not the only costs af¬ 
fected by inflation. It is rapidly spreading 
to the prices of every item that the people 
buy and need. The cost of living at this 
moment is at an all-time high and it is 
bound to go higher. As it climbs skyward, 
the arguments for further wage increases 
become unanswerable. 

When the Soviet Communists first began 
their campaign to take over China, they 
used every means in their power to promote 
inflation because they understood the eco¬ 
nomic basis of modern society and they 
knew that by increasing the cost of living, 
they would undermine the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment. 

By a united determination to halt infla¬ 
tion here at home, we can take the first and 
most effective step to protect ourselves 
against communism. We must be prepared, 
therefore, to respond in united fashion to 
the President’s call for increased production 
and for the prevention of inflation. We 
must he prepared to sacrifice nonmilitary 
expenditures by Government on the Federal, 
the State, and the local level. We must be 
prepared to send the profit dollar to war by 
diverting profits to the national defense. 
By every dollar that we increase the debt 
of the United States we make more difiScult 
the fight for freedom—we make more diffi¬ 
cult the survival of the principle of private 
property. 

Political and economic freedom are the 
ideals for which this country was founded. 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, once said, “I have sworn, 
upon the altar of God, eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man ” Such a, tyranny now threatens 
to take over the world. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his immortal Gettys*- 
hurg ^Address, called for the united deter¬ 
mination of the people to dedicate them¬ 
selves to the American ideal that “Govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish frona the earth.” 

This is our test, and the first battle will be 
the battle fought here at home to halt in¬ 
flation before It destroys us. 
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Secretary Acheson’s Critics 


EXTENSION OP REMABKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record two very interesting let¬ 
ters from the columns of the New York 
Times of December 20. Both these let¬ 
ters deal with the move to force the dis¬ 
missal of Secretary Acheson. 

It is also interesting and worthy of 
note that the editor of the New York 
Times, in a note printed at the bottom of 
the Letters to the Editor column, states 
that a preponderance of letters in de¬ 
fense of Secretary Acheson are being 
printed in that column because the New 
York Times has received 10 letters in sup¬ 
port of Secretary Acheson to every 1 let¬ 
ter critical ,of him in the present situa¬ 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editor’s comment were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Secretary Acheson’s Critics 

AIMS OP OPPOSITION EXAMINED, LOSS OF CONFI¬ 
DENCE CHARGE CHALLENGED 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

The Republican demand for the removal 
of the Secretary of State at a moment of 
national emergency has shaken the country 
and shocked our allies. No responsible state¬ 
ment of reasons adequate to so extreme and 
unprecedented a step has been offered, other 
than the claim that Mr. Acheson has ‘lost 
the confidence of the country.’* 

Since the country has not declared its 
views, this assertion must be taken as merely 
rhetorical. Even as rhetoric it is dubious. 
If the reaction to the Republican demand in 
and around Boston is evidence, leaders of 
American opinion, Republican as well as 
Democratic, do not share the party*s convic¬ 
tion on that pomt. 

What, then, Is the case against Mr. Ache¬ 
son? We must assume, in respect for the 
Republican Congressmen, that it is some¬ 
thing more than the dislike of some Members 
of Congress for his mustache, his clothes, 
and the precision of his use of the English 
language. We must assume, for the same 
reason, that it is something more tnan the 
McCarthyism that Mr. Acheson is soft to 
communism. You disposed of that insinua¬ 
tion in unanswerable terms in your editorial 
of December 16. No American in public life 
has a more consistent record of effective 
opposition to communism than the Secretary 
of State. 

What, then, is the case? If it is not per¬ 
sonal distaste or discredited gossip, what is 
it? Reput^can reference is made to far east¬ 
ern policy In terms which suggest that Mr. 
Acheson has not been sufficiently hostile to 
communism in that part of the world. 

We are fighting Communist aggression in 
Korea as the result of a courageous decision 
taken by Mr. Truman on Mr. Acheson’s ad¬ 
vice. Are the Republicans complaining that 
we are not fighting communism elsewhere in 
Asia as well? Specifically, are they com¬ 
plaining because we are not also at war with 
Communists in China? Is It their conten¬ 
tion that Mr. Acheson has lost the confidence 
of the American people because he has pur¬ 


sued a policy aimed at avoiding war In 
China? 

The country is entitled to a clarification 
of their position. It is no secret that there 
are Republican Senators and Republican pub¬ 
lishers who would like to involve the United 
States in war in China. In the past they 
have been regarded as an irresponsible mi¬ 
nority. Do they now make Republican pol¬ 
icy? And is it in submission to their views 
that the United States must lose the services 
of an able, devoted and courageous Secre¬ 
tary of State at the moment when we need 
him most? 

Archibald MacLeish. 

Boston, December 17, 1950. 

DISUNITY FEARED 

To the Editor op the New York Times : 

I wish to record my entire approval of 
your recent editorial regarding Secretary of 
State Acheson. 

I have been shocked at the vituperative 
character of some of the attacks made on 
both Mr. Acheson and General MacArthur, 
whatever mistakes they may have made (and 
who has not made them?). I regard them 
both as high-minded, patriotic Americans 
undeserving of such treatment. 

As for the Republican resolutions regard¬ 
ing Mr. Acheson, particularly in view of the 
meeting in Brussels, I can only think of them 
as an act of unparalleled political folly. 
The effect in European capitals is set forth 
in the dispatch of your London correspond¬ 
ent, Raymond Daniel. 

What IS needed in Washington is less quar¬ 
reling and more cooperation (this applies to 
both Republicans and Democrats) and more 
patriotism. Let’s close ranks and “git goin’.*' 
A Disgusted Republican. 

New York, December 17, 1950. 

(Space has been given in these columns 
to a preponderance of letters in support of 
Mr. Acheson for the reason that our mail 
has run approximately 10 to 1 in his favor.— 
Editor, the Times.) 


The Great Struggle Is Yet To Come 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
versal the United Nations forces have 
suffered in Korea is not a defeat, nor is 
it the end of a battle. The United Na¬ 
tions forces went into Korea for the high 
moral purpose of enforcing peace. 

The set-back given our advancing 
forces is most definitely, however, a 
warning that the road ahead is going to 
be dfflcult. As Secretary of Defense 
Marshall recently told the Congress of 
American Industry; 

We are in a period of the greatest tension 
and facing the possibility of * ♦ catas¬ 

trophe. * * ♦ The country is facing an 
unprecedented era in American life, and we 
have to do all in our power to prevent the 
state of affairs of today, bad as It is, from 
deteriorating into something dreadful to 
contemplate—another world war. 

Secretary Marshall’s warning, was 
spoken almost 8 years to the day after a 
previous address to the same group of 
industrial leaders^ at their annual dinner 
meeting, in the same room of the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York He 
was Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army then, and we had been only a few 
days less than 1 year involved in World 
War II. But we had won our first stra¬ 
tegic success by the landing in North 
Africa, and though victory was 2% years 
in the future, morale was high, and the 
miracle of American industrial produc¬ 
tion had begun to work. 

Today, with the situation more grave 
than it was then, we have made less 
progress toward creating the strength we 
shall need for our protection and sur¬ 
vival. Moreover we must do more for 
our allies than we had to do 8 years ago. 
Secretary Marshall’s address to the Con¬ 
gress of American Industry was, there¬ 
fore, more than a warning of the gravity 
of the situation. It was a clear state¬ 
ment of what has to be done. This 
build-up will be from the low state of 
last June “to a position from which we 
can at least see the peaks we may have 
to climb in case of all-out war.” And 
Secretary Marshall warned: 

We must get tliere as quickly as possible, 
meanwliile rushing our planning for what¬ 
ever further development will be necessary. 

Summing up. Secretary Marshall 
pointed out that what we must do is not 
only to resolve the issue in Korea, and 
prepare for any eventualities that may 
arise; we must develop a system new to 
American practice that will be enduring, 
not a system that will collapse at any 
surface relaxation in the tension under 
which we live, and under which we must 
expect to live until peace and democracy 
are firmly established in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the great task fac¬ 
ing the American Congress and the 
American people—to build the system 
that will endure in spile of the reverses 
of a single. campaign and will stand us 
in good stead whatever the struggle that 
may come. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, therefore, unani¬ 
mous consent to insert Secretary Mar¬ 
shall’s statement of December 8,1950, on 
his task, in the Congressional Record, 
The remarks are as follows: 

Today is very reminiscent of 8 years ago. 
On December 4, 1942, to be exact, I appeared 
Here In this same room at a meeting of your 
association to outline the military situation 
and to urge you to step up the production 
we so desperately needed at that time to pro¬ 
vide equipment for the troops already in ac¬ 
tion and called to the colors and the mil¬ 
lions yet to come—and for our allies as well. 

Today the military situation is grave, more 
grave, I very much fear, than it was even 
in those most difficult days of 8 years ago. 
We had then won our first strategic success 
by the landing in North Africa, but there 
were years of bitter fighting ahead. 

The American tendency to rush from pessi¬ 
mism to jubilant optimism, or the reverse, 
over the results of a single campaign and 
even the outcome of a single battle was then 
manifest and I remember cautioning you 
that the great struggle was yet to come. To¬ 
night I would caution you that this is the 
time for a calm determination, a strong reso¬ 
lution to do what seems wise to protect the 
future security of the free world. It is no 
time for violent emotions. 

In those critical days of that first success 
We lacked trained personnel to keep our en¬ 
gaged combat units up ’to strength. We 
lacked the quantities of materiel to keep 
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them fully equipped and at the same time 
vfe were rapidly and vastly increasing our 
forces. 

On the industrial front the problem of 
1942 was quantity production to meet our 
own needs and those of our allies. We were 
holding bases and conducting world-wide 
operations. Tremendous demands had to be 
made on America’s productive resources. 
The goals set seemed impossible to some. 
We were confronted, however, with a situa¬ 
tion that left us no alternative. Our enemies 
had been preparing for the day of aggres¬ 
sion for decades and had their men lined 
up and their munitions assembled. We were 
just recovering from the first shock of hos¬ 
tilities We were in the process of mobiliz¬ 
ing for the supreme effort that modern war 
demands. 

Well, you are fully aware that you made 
good. You performed a miracle of produc¬ 
tion. You and labor and agriculture played 
a dominant role in the victories of 5 years 

'ago 

Today our problems so far as they concern 
personnel and materiel are much the same 
as were those of the period I have been re¬ 
ferring to. We are not in a world war but 
we are in a period of the greatest tension 
and facing the possibility of such a catas¬ 
trophe, and we are engaged in the heaviest 
of fighting in the restricted area of Korea. 
The country is facing an unprecedented era 
in the American life and we have to do all 
in our power to prevent the state of affairs 
of today, bad as it is, from deteriorating into 
something dreadful to contemplate—another 
world war. 

There appears to be a general agreement 
on the part of our political leaders and the 
public that we should build up our military 
strength as quickly as possible. There are 
two distinct phases to that process, one per¬ 
taining to personnel and the other to ma¬ 
teriel. And there is the additional consid¬ 
eration as to what we do to build up the 
strength of our friends and allies. 

The immediate and first step in the pro¬ 
gram we have decided upon calls for a biilld- 
up in manpower from the low state of last 
June at the time the North Koreans started 
on their course of aggression to a position 
from which we can at least see the peaks 
we may have to climb in case of all-out war. 
We must quickly reach a high plateau in 
this mountain range of preparedness from 
which we can look in all directions, firm in 
a position of readiness to act in whatever 
way that may be necessary, rapidly, but de¬ 
liberately and effectively. The establishment 
of such a position is not a one-shot affair. 
In fact the maintenance of that base im¬ 
mediately becomes much the greater task. 

What are we asking from the present Con¬ 
gress in the second supplemental deficiency 
appropriation is the establishment of such 
an initial base both in men and munitions. 
We must get there as quickly as possible, 
meanwhile rushing our j^annlng for what¬ 
ever further development will be necessary. 

Another step In our search for strength 
lies in our military assistance program. 
Fortunately, Congress before adjourning last 
September provided iMl.OOO,000,000 as the 
second installment of equipment for our 
allies. We are, furthermore, proceeding with 
a full program in research and development 
in all scientific fields, and doing this with 
the advice and cooperation of the leading 
scientists in this country, so that our 
weapons and means of operation will be the 
best in the world. 

As to munitions, that is your field. I am 
particularly anxious not only that production 
be gotten under way as quickly as possible 
and pushed as rapidly as possible but even 
more concerned to see that We do this In 
such a manner as to assembly lines, necessary 
jiga and dies, and thinge d that natwer so 
that we can quickly and greatly acederate 
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production as it becomes necessary. We 
must have a stockpile of finished weapons 
but I am equally concerned that we now 
lay down a system which does not merely 
produce finished materiel tor a stockpile but 
will enable us quickly and effectively to 
greatly increase production under forced 
pressure, if that be necessary. 

We have to have in mind that while our 
great effort today is to maintain the secu¬ 
rity of our men in Korea and above and 
beyond that to take every practicable step 
to maintain the peace of the world, we must 
do our present job against the background 
that the best that we can hope for in the 
immediate years ahead is a prolonged ten¬ 
sion. That, as I have just said, is the very 
best that we can hope for. Therefore, along 
with the immediate and rapid build-up of 
strength there must be the development of 
a systenr new to American practice that will 
be enduring, not a system that will collapse 
at any surface relaxation in the tension I 
refer to or because our people far distant 
from Western Europe and the Continent of 
Asia grow indifferent to the consequences 
of a relaxation in our measures of prepared¬ 
ness, 

I will not elaborate further regarding the 
necessities concerned with the production of 
materiel. You are the experts in that field. 
I must confine myself to the military aspects 
and requirements of the day But in clos¬ 
ing my remarks, I would like to leave sev¬ 
eral comments and thoughts in your minds. 
The Chinese Communist intervention in Ko¬ 
rea has placed a very heavy burden on the 
United Nations. It has deliberately chal¬ 
lenged the United Nations. We must recoup 
this situation and put the United Nations 
back on the forward path toward world 
peace, 

It is" very Important to remember that 
we went into Korea to sustain the United 
Nations in its great purpose of enforcing 
peace. Our purpose, therefore, was one of 
the highest moral principle. We must not 
be deterred by temporary military reverses. 

It must be made unmistakably clear to 
all the world that we do not waiver in our 
purpose 

I would particularly emphasize that this is 
no time for purely”^emotional reactions. It 
is a time for determined resolution, a time 
for unity, and very much the time for calm 
consideration and the strong example of 
determination to do what is right for the 
world, which, of cotirse. Includes our own 
security in that world. 


Address by President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTECUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, December 22 {legislates day of 
Monday, NovemheT 27)^1950 

Mr. McMAHOH, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from a broadcast by Elmer Davis over 
the facilities of the American Broad¬ 
casting Co., on December 21, 1^50, re- 
garedng the recent address by President 
Hoover. 

There being no objection, Itie excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows t 

Xx-Fresident Koover^s speech last night 
had at least the merit of reducing the cur¬ 


rent controversies over foreign policy to ele¬ 
mentary terms. When there is argument as 
to how much we should do in Asia and how 
much in Europe, Mr. Hoover boldly proposes 
that we do nothing anywhere but at home. 
The war m Korea, he says, is lost; a war in 
Europe would be lost; so he issues a clarion 
call to his fellow countrymen to crawl under 
the bed, shut their eyes, plug their ears, 
and hope for the best. With some of Mr. 
Hoover’s whereases many citizens will 
be in agreement; though they may be only 
straw men that he has set up to knock 
down. I am confident for instance that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff never had the slightest 
Idea of trying to march an army overland 
to Moscow; or of getting our land forces in¬ 
volved m what Mr. Hoover calls the quick¬ 
sands of China and India. But his criticism 
of the shilly-shallying of the United Nations 
over Commumst China would find much 
agreement among administration officials. 
It IS when he comes down to his be-it-re- 
solved that Mr. Hoover begins to sound like 
the Hoover of old. 

Not another man or another dollar for 
Europe, he says, until Europe has organized 
and equipped enough combat divisions to 
erect a sure dam against the Red flood. In 
other words, no more help for Europe till 
Europe no longer needs it. That this would 
involve a fiat repudiation of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty is perhaps the least of its implica¬ 
tions. Mr Hoover appears to realize, though 
he never explicitly admits it, that this policy 
would surrender Europe to the Russians. 
So, he says, let us build up our air and naval 
forces so as to hold the Atlantic and Pacifio 
oceans—including Japan, Formosa, and the 
Philippines; we would be generous enough 
to let the British join us if they wanted 
to, but we don’t need them; safe behind the 
beaches of New Jersey and California, we 
can reduce Government expenditure, bal¬ 
ance the budget, and all live happily ever 
after. This, says Mr, Hoover, is not Isola¬ 
tionism, indeed It is the opposite. Well, if 
that’s so, they’d better rewrite the diction¬ 
aries. 

Mr. Hoover admits that this would be an 
uneasy peace. It would indeed, if coimnu- 
nism had absorbed Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
and the island of the Western Hemisphere 
stood alone against the resources of the rest 
of the world. It would be an uneasy military 
situation and an xmeasy economic situa¬ 
tion, if the rest of the world outside of Latin 
America refused to trade with us—as it well 
might, if it were ruled from Moscow. But 
Mr. Hoover sees no better hope for us. 

It is some consolation to recall that Mr. 
Hoover never has had much hope for us, 
since the failure of his endeavor to abolish 
poverty. He was a defeatist 10 years ago, 
and he turned out to b© wrong; he is a de¬ 
featist still, and the same kind of defeatist. 
He thinks we couldn’t win a war abroad so 
he proposes a program which would insure 
that any land fighting that mi^t occur 
would be right here, on our own improved 
real estate; and that we would have nobody 
else on our side. Not only his lack of faith 
in Europe, but his contemptuous language 
about all Europe except Spain and Germany, 
is just a surprise Christmas present for Rus¬ 
sian propaganda. For Mr. Hoover’s views 
command attention. How seriously they are 
to be taken, however, depends on how far 
they are supported by his party; and there 
his program seems to contain what a Marxist 
would oaU internal contradictions. 

He would hold Formosa but wbtdd appar- 
^tly conduct no offensive operations s^alnst 
the caainese Oommunista; that won’t suit 
the Ohiang Kai-shek Republicans. He says 
t|ie war in Korea has been lost; that won’t 
suit the MacArthur Bepubllcans and it 
doesn’t suit headquarters in Tokyo, which 
maintains that the Army is mdefeated. 
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Senators Wherry, Bbicker, Kem, and Cape- 
hart agreed witli Mr. Hoover completely; 
Senators Tapt and Brewster said his views 
should have the immediate consideration of 
Congress; but other Republican Senators are 
by no means prepared to abandon Europe. 
Governor Dewey declined comment on the 
speech, saying that his views were expressed 
in his speech of last Thursday. That speech 
was in itself sufacient comment, for it was 
the speech of a man who has faith in the 
United States 

The administration made no direct refer¬ 
ence to the speech; but after the President 
heard the report of the Secretary of State, 
just returned from Brussels, he said that 
the spirit shown by the countries of Western 
Europe has justified our confidence that 
they mean business. Let there be no mistake 
about it, said the President—the unity of 
the nations of Western Europe and of the 
North Atlantic area is vital to their security; 
and to ours. 

But we shall have to see how many Amer¬ 
icans feel that it would be safer to crawl 
under the bed, shut their eyes, and hope for 
the best. 


America’s Responsibility in Present 
World Conditions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Decerriber 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by the junior Senator from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. Kerr] regarding America’s 
responsibility m present world condi¬ 
tions. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, as follows: 
Senator Kerr Says 

Washington, December 21—^Now is the 
time to face the naked realities which con¬ 
front us, to recognize the dangers about us. 

Now is the time to accurately appraise what 
is necessary to meet and match and over¬ 
whelm those dangers, to determine that, 
come what may, we will do all that is re¬ 
quired to insure complete and enduring se¬ 
curity 

We are at war. Call it cold war, or hot 
war, or whatever other name you choose. 

We did not seek it We have done every¬ 
thing we knew to prevent each step in the 
Inexorable march of events that has forced 
the present terrible conflict upon us. 

We are still determined to limit the shoot¬ 
ing war, whenever and however it may hon¬ 
orably be done. 

But we can no longer, not for another 
precious minute, fight for peace from a posi¬ 
tion of weakness. Fight for peace, we must, 
for all we are worth, but from a position of 
rapidly growing and increasing power. 

We have a great determination to win 
peace, if it is humanly possible. But we have 
an even greater and grimmer determination 
that this beloved Nation must and shall 
survive. 

We are face to face with the most brutal 
and ruthless and awful danger we have ever 
known. Anything less than our best is not 
enough to meet it. The cost of victory will 
be very great, but the cost of defeat would 
be s-lavery. 


Now is the time to mobilize our vast and 
boundless strength. We must move rapidly 
into total mobilization—^mobilization of our 
dollars, our manpower, and all of our mighty 
forces. 

We must also mobilize our spiritual and 
moral resources. We must fortify our cour¬ 
age and renew our faith. The God of our 
fathers is still supreme and is available to 
guide us against the atheistic enemy. 

We will not quail in the presence of what¬ 
ever dangers that may come. We will not 
falter before difficulties or hardships 

We are the strongest nation on this earth. 
We, and we alone, will determine the out¬ 
come of the global struggle being fomented 
and whipped up against us. We are resolved 
to win, but to do this, each American must 
do his or her part. Some must fight, some 
must produce, all must work and all must 
pay. 

But first, all must unite. In unity there 
is strength and security and victory. 

Our enemies are working cunningly and 
hellishly to divide us. They seek with 
stealth and lies to undermine our confidence 
in ourselves and our leaders and our coun¬ 
try. They laugh in fiendish glee as they see 
us dissipate any of our precious time or 
strength in bickering and backbiting and in¬ 
ternal strife. 

Let us confuse them by treating their 
schemes with disdain. Let us bitterly dis¬ 
appoint them by repudiating their lies and 
laughing in their evil faces as we refuse to 
let them entice us into the trap of disunity. 

We have a common foe, we have a common 
peril. That foe is communistic aggression. 
That peril is the effort of the men in the 
Kremlin and of their almost unlimited mili¬ 
tary manpower to enslave the free world. 

We can overcome the danger which con¬ 
fronts us. We can build and maintain the 
military strength, the united valor, the com¬ 
bined courage, the unfaltering faith in our 
God and our people that will insure our 
victory 

The All-American team of all Americans 
is on the march. Under one flag, as one 
people under one God, we will meet and rise 
victorious over every threat and every danger 
to otir homes, our freedom, and our country. 

I know we will win. Now is the time. 


Alabama Airport Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1935, 
Alabama had 28 airports. Today there 
are 110 usable fields in the Alabama air¬ 
port system, not including military 
bases. 

There is still a great need for airports 
and air strips for the smaller towns. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
article entitled ''Alabama Airport Con¬ 
struction,” taken from the Alabama 
Aviation News, published by the Ala¬ 
bama Department of Aeronautics, of 
which Hon. Asa Rountree, Jr., is director. 
The article from the Alabama Aviation 
News follows: 

Alabama Airport Construction 

The Alabama Department of Aeronautics, 
under the present management, which dates 
back to 1936, has either arranged or assisted 
in arranging for over $26,000,000 worth of 
airport construction, property and facilities. 


This has developed the Alabama airport sys¬ 
tem from a small pioneer one into a network 
of major size, with State-wide coverage 

In 1935 there were airports m only about 
28 localities and most of them were sub¬ 
standard in comparison with current specifi¬ 
cations. Since that time there have been 
airports m 97 localities 

One hundred and two new public, com¬ 
mercial, private, and personal fields have been 
built or acquired; also four commercial sea¬ 
plane bases. Two new fields are pending. 
Twenty other public fields were improved. 
Eleven public fields and sfx commercial fields, 
closed during World War II, were reopened. 
Seven public fields, initially on leased prop¬ 
erty, have been purchased by the municipali¬ 
ties concerned 

This department has assisted all of them. 
In its planning and negotiations, it has vis¬ 
ited and contacted officials in over 150 locali¬ 
ties. Most of these are also contacted regu¬ 
larly from year to year. 

Today there are 110 usable fields in the 
Alabama airport system, not including 16 
military bases and auxiliary fields. 

With one exception, Alabama’s major air¬ 
port system, as to localities currently requir¬ 
ing or justifying major airports, is now com¬ 
plete. However, it must be recognized and 
understood that there is, and will be, a con¬ 
tinuing need for additional improvements 
and facilities as operations grow. 

In 1935 there were only two class 3 airports 
and only one had a paved runway. A class 
3 airport has a minimum length of 3,600 feet. 
Today there are 18 major airports, class 3 and 
larger, with a total of 45 paved runways. 
Only one of them is without paving. 

Back m 1935 only one airport had runway 
lights Today 14 have them, including two 
where installations are now pending. 

Alabama’s secondary system of airports for 
the smaller towns still needs considerable 
attention and many additional projects. As 
aviation develops, the time will come when 
every town of any size will have need of at 
least a single flight strip, not only for its own 
benefit but also for transient traffic, to facili¬ 
tate cross-country flying and to provide addi¬ 
tional safety. Airfields and landing strips 
will be just as essential to every community 
and every area as highways now are. 

Specific attention has been, and is being, 
given to the needs of the small towns and 
their interests are being anticipated, repre¬ 
sented and protected at all times by this 
department. 

A State-wide network of intermediate 
emergency strips between localities and in 
isolated areas along principal air routes is 
also needed for safety. In time, a pilot 
should be provided with a convenient, near¬ 
by, developed landing strip, for emergency 
use, regardless of his air position. Again, 
just as highways are needed by every locality 
and in every area, for local and transient use, 
so will there be need for airfields and land¬ 
ing strips. 

This department has continuously antici¬ 
pated and planned for the needs of the 
Alabama Airport System. Prom the begin¬ 
ning, it has had a long-range master airport * 
plan, covering both current, future, and po¬ 
tential needs. This was one of the first 
State plans in the country, served as a pat¬ 
tern for a number of States and antedated 
the first Federal plan by nearly 4 years It 
has been, and is being, constantly revised 
and is kept on a current basis at all times. 

With this plan, the department has been 
in a position to promptly suggest, recom¬ 
mend, and justify projects, for all Federal 
participation programs: Works Progress Ad¬ 
ministration (1935-42); Municipal Airports 
National Defense (1941-46); Federal Aid for 
Airports (authorized in 1946) and Surplus 
Military Airport Disposal (initiated in 
1946). 

The airpark plan, pioneered in Alabama 
during the Civil Works Administration in 
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1988-84. by Ctol Suinirter fimlth, was tort 
diumg tba war; Ool. Tbeoctore Bwaan, later 
the lixit tihaaiman ctf the old /Alabama AtIe- 
tton Coounlaelon. and Hayden Brooke, now 
bhairman of tho present AiebnTna Aeoonau- 
tjkia O ommi B Bi on. haa been oontiniiad. This 
plan, adoprtod Xor the 'lue of towns. 

Gombmea recreatLonol faoUitlrt with aei^ 
nautical facmtiea, thus making the airport of 
interest and aervioe to the entire oommiuuty. 
It baa received national recognition, haa bem 
adopted in a number of EHntea. and was pre¬ 
sented by the united States delegation to 
the International Aviation Oonfarence held 
in Luna, Peru. In 1888. 


Tke Hagie of Qirittnai 


HSTCNBION OF RBaidABK& 

HON. JOHN A BUIVIK 

csr icano M OBa 

IN TEOB HOUBB OP BEPBE81INTA1IVES 
FnOay, JDeceTiiber 22, X2S0 

Mr, BLATOK Mir. SpeakBr. ‘with 
pennlSBlon to extend my remarks iz& the 
AppemUx of the Riooeo. I attach the fol- 
lowlng artlole from tte December 13* 
1950. issue of the Pathfinder 
Ihe artlole. written by Pathfinder Pub¬ 
lisher Mt. Graham Patterson. I f edl. so 
efCbetiv^y describes the fedUnas, hopes, 
and aspirations of so many of us on the 
eve of the oorntng holy season. The 
Pathfinder article follows: 

Twi yuaaa ov Oaoamxut 
We are now in the midst of that haaven- 
blassed season whom magto mSllowB the 
mind of man. Cbrirtmas oomea but onca 
a year, but the world would be a better 
plioa fit It oame oftenel^-<» at least Its qplAt. 

For 300 ona oan doubt the tiaaiceiidint 
power of the Christmas season. It oan be 
seen everywhare--4n the hozne, on the stareets, 
in publlo plaoas. In the pattenoe of tired 
holiday Bhoppam. m the pleasant greettng 
of stranger to stranger, in reborn oouctesy 
and fTtandUneas* 

Woiikta*t It be wonderful If the world 
were Uka thla au the tlBDe, insbaed of Just 
during the Obxlstxnas season? There la no 
sound mason why it shouldn^ be. The unL> 
versal fedUng of good will during theee 
happy iKoUdaya proves that man oan drop 
his aatagonlsTnB, his JealousleB. his Intoler-* 
anoe—and be emp l ehed spiritually for It. The 
TmeUde brings the suprems manlfbatatlon 
of man*s finer self. Why cant It be con¬ 
tinued throughout the entire year? 

Such a hiq^ state oould be attained by 
SollQWlng the preoepte of the golden rule. 
Do unto others as you would have otheni 
do unto you. TreM your leitow man as you 
would like to be treated. 

Our aotloBs are Uurgely a matter of habit. 
And good habtta oan be formed aa easily 
as the bad. xn the hustle and bustle of 
making a living, we ere too often apt to dis¬ 
pense with the WLmple oourtealis. the ItttOe 
aota of thoughttUbMiB that we like to ke- 
oelve firom others but which we are prone 
to forget. Yet otdwn ippcaoUte such w 
fust as much as we do* end sewpond with 
edual good will. The Investment Is Uttls^ 
the dlvldinds are great 
Jesus, by Bis egiiwphi and teachtngi, 
•bowed the World how man rtMuld oondurt 
hlmeeif toward his broOeM. n has been a 
Aur batter world baoaase of Hla teachings. 
Yet it Is dlfloouraglng that In not one of the 
nlnetaan and one-half oantoriee that have 
Binoe eh^Mved haa the world been oompletely. 
at peaoe. 


The peaslmlrt would that peace 

OQ earm, good will to twan, an unattain¬ 
able utopia; that man is not big enougli in 
mental or aplritual stature to meet the elm* 
pla standards that Ohrsat Tyd down. 

But Booh a coDcloaiozL la oliBUeziged xnll- 
li o Bs of tunes a day. in wmii/mp of plaoas 
throughout the dcmng this i^ous 

aeaacxL. 

Ho one ever toes of the wonder of Gbrlrt- 
mas. No one u immuue to its Uteisad oon- 
tagion. Sven old gksrooge. in ixq. 

martal story, finally suocumbed to its xnaglo. 
What other ocossson oould the wheels 
of tudustcy eoma to a halt, draw vaiwiiiiyi j 
friends, and neighbors closer togi^er, and 
give birth to a world-wide festival of good 
will? • 

Ctanstmas is truly a magio tune. Por Its 
magio makes men think better of eatih other, 
brings patience end tderanoe end under- 
sta ndin g and true ael^borlmesB. 

That IB the miraole of GhrutmaB. A 
xnlrade that happens every year, yet seams 
new every year. A mirade that uplifts man 
to his highest spuitual level and gives him 
aa enoouraglzig ghmpae of the kind of world 
that was intended to be. 

A very memy Chnstmae to you all. 

OhUEUAC Patubbcw. 

FubluTier. 


Tribute 9y Rafio Commentators to Hob. 
l^ndoB B. Jeimmf of Texas 

lEXimsias OF remarks 

HON. ERNEST W. HcFARIAND 

oar jjosom 

nr tsb ssnatb op tbb tmn au sr atbs 
rridoff. December 22 (Zepistoffue ctoy of 
Monday, Nooember 27). 19S0 

Mr. McFARLAKD. MDr. President, in 
recent weeks, two prominent radio oom- 
mentators, noted for their objectivity 
and frankness have paid unusual tribute 
to the Junior Senator Ikomi Texas [M!r. 
JoKMSowl and the work be 1 b doing now 
as chairman of the Preparednees Sub- 
oommlttee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Ih a broadcast on November 21, Mir, 
JEdward B. Murxw. distinguished oom- 
mentator for the Cdluxnbla Broadcasting 
System, paid paxticulax tribute to the 
frankness and fairness of the reports of 
the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Texas which has done such an outstand¬ 
ing job of awakening the Qovemmenb 
agenotes to the urgency of our present 
crisis. On December 15. another broad¬ 
caster. Mk. Elio Sevaisid, paM partUnil^ 
tribute to the npeeoh which the Senator 
from Texas deUrared In the Beacate on 
December 12 warning that the pdUoy of 
*^galt and see” must end, 

I beUswe that these reports by two of 
our best-known and untversany respect¬ 
ed radto newsmen diouM be widely read, 
and I ask unanimous consent to p3ace 
transcripts of their broadcasts In the 
Appendix of theBsoom. 

, There being no objeetlaD, the trUnites 
weore ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of .the Bbcobd. as follows: 

BmaBOisv orBDwaSD B, IfuBBOWr. CBSL 

Nofmaon ai, 1880 

TbroughoatSDOuob of our blftory tbs dhaftr- 
mBn of Nme Bexsaito and Boubb oommltbeeB 
and BuboommlttaaB have rlian from pcUtioal 


obscurity, and achieved national attanUan. 
as the zeault of their oomulttee reporte. 
Thu bUBmem of oommitteeB and BUbooxmnit- 
tees u really the only method we have where¬ 
by our elected zepneentativeB can cheok up 
on bow the Nati^'s hired handa are dGcmg, 

There le a Senate euboommittea prended 
over by Senator Lmm J o rnf e oir of Tuae. 
Which, can be counted uxxm. to mQ>», a lot of 
news m the future. It haa tbe title of "The 
Areparedneafl Subeoanmuttee on Armed Serv- 
loeB of the united Statea Senate *' Ite J6b. 
aa I understand It, is to find out bow wdll we 
are prepared for war, and with what. The 
oomznlttee'a aacond wport, released lUbout 
half-an-hour ago. does not make very agree¬ 
able reading. The report statea: "Xt ill be- 
oomea Oovemmeni offloiala to oonduot the 
puldhe biwTneaa with leas prudence tiian they 
would diaplay In coating a chanty baaaar. 
But that haa haonmied/* 

The csomxmttea Bayi, nheie has been more 
progreu In paper work preparedneai, than in 
actual peacfonnance by aome of the defexam 
ageaous. And tbu ksod of paper-work pre- 
patednem Is only flimsy proteotton. agsinet 
the thieat we face/' Tbeae quotatums may 
aound like juat another ease of poUtlciaoa 
belaboring buzeauoratB. But Senator Joonr- 
SON'S subcommittee doesn't mind being spe- 
mllo. Our rubber sltuatloa la labelled m 
“ far from aatlstaotary. At present, Indua- 
try suppUee of rubber are far leas than ttaoae 
on hand at the tune of Pearl Eerbor.'* The 
Department of OommeirGe placed limltationa 
on the uae of rubber, and then nunified that 
order by granting a lot of ermptions. Some 
of our alliea are gonglnB ua on rubber pnoee. 

m aa earlier report this auboommlttee re¬ 
vealed how aa individual had bought aircraft 
Qompruten for SCA9; and how they were 
subsiMneaitty bought back by the Qovem- 
JDQtent for 568,000, 

Todayb report reveals that an atoohol plant 
m KTansas Cttty was sold wlthoot any olauae 
Which would pemilt the Govammant to m* 
oaptura It In time of national emeigeiioy. 
At Omaha, Nebr.. another alcohol, plant that 
cost the aovemment better than 9^/100,000, 
the Govemment sgraed to aeu for $1,760,000. 
The auboommlttea haa doubta about thla 
deal, alnoe a aubaldxary of the oompany that 
bought It la now pleading financial izreepon/- 
slbllity m tbe oonrts. At Ckirtton Veoiey, La., 
an aviation gasoline plant was sold for dla- 
mantll n g without any saourlty eiause wfauh 
would have pennltted tbe Government to 
recapture it. 

This apparently was a ease where one Gov¬ 
ernment depertxnent didn't Inform enethar 
of what it was doing, or had agreed to do. 

Then there wae the matter of surplus ealee 
at Bobtns Air Faroe Base in Georgia. An 
Uhdar Bearetary of the Air Faroe tcdd the 
subeommittee that aU satplUB lelea by the 
Air Force had bean halted on July 10. Dm 
suboommittee looked Into the matter and 
found out that the mles were not sfeoiffied 
until July as— g week! later. 

This Fj^aredness Buboommlttee has aome 
pr e tt y harsh things to say about the Muni¬ 
tions Board, tbe OamnaMEoe Department, the 
General Bervloaa Administration, and the Air 
Foroe. But It documents Ite otltlolani with 
SpfKrtflo oesee of oartisssnem, oanfualon. or 
IncooDOpetence. 

Xf oangreaalonal ocmmlttees Inquiring into 
the aotivltleB. aflOlatlone. or 'bSUets ctf Indlr 
vltfuels pr ee ent ed such wdU-dooumsinted re¬ 
ports as this ons—which of coume was In¬ 
quiring Into Goyenunent agencies end oor- 
pGratians-^4hsn the mmvldual QlUaxn would 
have more icfonnatlon on which to base oon- 
ohislon. Of oouree, tt.Ss rather easier to 
prove, or dlioover. what a omporatlon or a 
Govemment agency actually did than it is 
to determine what an tndlvldael bSUevee. 
Oerteizily Senator Jooxvsotna suboonunlttee 
beiievee that our prepaxednees. partioidexly 
In the matter of rubber, la not ptooeedlng 
wltii urgency or eflbotlveneee. 
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The planning of our preparedness is a 
complex and often confusing thing. Mark 
Twain once said, ‘Tt is easy to make plans 
in this world (even a cat can do it). But 
when one is out in remote oceans it Is no¬ 
ticeable that a cat’s plans and a man’s are 
worth about the same ” Senator Johnson’s 
subcommittee apparently agrees with Ben- 
3amin Franklin that “A little neglect may 
breed great mischief.” 

Good night, and good luck. 


Broadcast of Eric Sevareid^ CBS, December 
15, 1950 

The President of the United States has 
just finished communicating his thoughts 
to all the people; he has said what he be¬ 
lieves we must now do to be saved. It 
would be in accordance with the practices 
and precedents of news commentation for 
this reporter now to attempt to analy25e 
the contents and the meanings of the Presi¬ 
dent’s speech. That prerogative will un¬ 
doubtedly be exercised by all those privileged 
of personal expression, whether by radio or 
press, throughout tomorrow, and for some 
days to come. But, more than in any other 
speech of his tenure, the President, a few 
minutes ago, was attempting to reach the 
minds, not of columnist or commentator, or 
of any special-interest groups, but of all and 
each of the American people as private, re¬ 
sponsible citizens of the Republic. And it 
seemed to us that these particular 5 minutes 
follow a little too closely upon the Presi¬ 
dent’s message; we shall not infringe upon 
the effects of that message, with any kind 
of analysis or comment, on the President’s 
words, at a moment when most of you are 
still absorbed with your own reflections about 
them. 

We thought that we could not do better in 
this special circumstance, than to serve as 
a relay for some other words, which appear 
today in the Washington Evening Star. The 
editors of this sober and responsible journal 
have done what many of us should ourselves 
have done earlier this week, and rescued 
from the oblivion of official records, part of 
a speech to the Senate by Lyndon Johnson, 
Senator from Texas, who is the chairman of 
what IS familiarly known as the Senate’s 
watch-dog committee on the preparations in 
motion to assure the safety of this country. 
Senator Johnson had this to say: 

“Is this the hour of our Nation’s twilight, 
the last fading hour of light, before an end¬ 
less night shall envelop us and all the west¬ 
ern world? That is a question," he said, 
“which we still have in our power to answer. 
If we delay longer, we can expect nothing 
but darkness and defeat and desolation. If 
we answer the challenge with courage and 
confidence, and with the ability of which 
We are capable, we can, I am sure, triumph 
over our foes." 

The young Senator from Texas occupies 
the same position with the same responsi¬ 
bilities of goader, of appointed prodder of 
President and the military, that Senator 
Truman occupied in the years of the last 
great war, and it may serve some purpose 
for you to lay alongside the convictions and 
proposals of President Truman, those of his 
young successor as the people’s advocate. 

Senator Johnson is opposed to the 
cautious approach, the approach suggested 
by General Marshall and others, who have 
expressed fears that if we mobilize all out, 
even though that takes much time, the Rus¬ 
sians may pull back from the brink of war 
and leave us m a dire economic and psycho¬ 
logical predicament. Johnson is opposed to 
the idea of waiting to see the course of 
events more clearly. He believes we see it, 
with perfectly clarity now. And what he 
sees, and says, is this, in his own words, 


“First, we are at war. We are at war not 
merely with Communist China, but with all 
the military strength and both the physical 
and human resources behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. We have been at war for 6 months. 
We may well be at war for 10 or 20 years more. 
Second, our primary and immediate goal in 
this war is survival. This is a bleak, dis¬ 
turbing reality. In other wars, our goal has 
been simple victory. Now, however, we must 
make our survival certain before we can hope 
for victory, because we cannot be confident 
of survival. Third, we are not getting ready 
for war. We are in a war, hut all our effort 
is seemingly directed toward staying out of 
the war that we are in already. This,” con¬ 
cludes the Senator, “is adolescent nonsense.*^ 
That is his premise, and given his premise, 
one of his conclusions is this; That we must 
not let the Russians decide where we shall 
fight and where we can fight. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 


Proposed Amendment to First War Powers 
Act 


EXTENSION OF RFJVEARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill to extend the First War Powers 
Act is taken up on January 1,1 expect to 
offer an amendment to meet the objec¬ 
tion to the legislation which has been 
raised by many Members of Congress. 
They have contended that the grant of 
power in the bill might authorize the 
President to create an entirely new de¬ 
partment of government. They have 
referred particularly to the President’s 
often-expressed desire to create a De¬ 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, headed by Federal Security Ad¬ 
ministrator Oscar Ewing. 

This amendment would bar the Presi¬ 
dent from abolishing or transferring an 
executive department, or its functions, 
or from establishing any new executive 
department. It also would prevent the 
President from changing the name of an 
executive department or the title of its 
head. 

This amendment has been submitted 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the hope that it may be ac¬ 
cepted by the committee and recom¬ 
mended for favorable House action. 

Although I seriously doubt that the 
President would have power under the 
emergency provision's of this bill to 
create a new executive department, I feel 
it should be made entirely clear that it 
is not the intention of Congress to give 
him that power. 

The Congress has already emphati¬ 
cally expressed its disapproval of his plan 
to make Mr. Ewing a Cabinet oflftcial 
through the device of creating a new 
executive department. It should be 
made impossible for the President, what¬ 
ever his desires might be, to flout the 
will of Congress in this regard. 


On the other hand, it seems to me 
the constructive approach to the Presi¬ 
dent’s request for this legislation is to 
endeavor to amend it so as to afford ade¬ 
quate protection against arbitrary ac¬ 
tion, rather than simply to oppose the 
legislation entirely. 

We face a fight for survival as a free 
nation. All of us in positions of legis¬ 
lative responsibility, regardless of party, 
should strive sincerely and untiringly to 
work together to place on the statute 
books whatever legislation is needed to 
cope with the gigantic task before us. 
I shall not be a party to any obstructive 
tactics to achieve political advantage. 
By the same token, we Republicans have 
a right to expect that the President and 
his advisers will take the same position. 

We have been asked to give to the 
President the same emergency powers 
which he had in World War 11. We are 
told that he must have this 1941 law 
revived in order to accomplish the mobil¬ 
ization plans which are so vital to the 
maintenance of our national security 
and defense. Whether we happen to be 
pleased or displeased over the personnel 
who are now administering our laws is 
not the question before us. We can deal 
with that problem at the proper time. 
Our present duty is to give to the P^-esi- 
dent and executive departments ade¬ 
quate legislative authority to move, and 
move quickly, although the road of na¬ 
tional preparedness, without losing sight 
of our equally important duty to insure 
that Con£,ress does not surrender its pro¬ 
per functions under the Constitution. 

I believe the amendment which I have 
suggested should meet the objections to 
this legislation and should result in fa¬ 
vorable action by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, 


When To Retire a Pilot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr Speak¬ 
er, I wish to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record by including a 
recent article in the Washington Sunday 
Star of December 3, 1950, in regard to 
the retirement of pilots on commercial 
airlines. The article by Frederick R. 
Neely I believe will be an interesting con¬ 
tribution on this subject matter. The 
article is as followr: 

Some Companies Pension Fliers at 60, but 
There Are Many Advocates of Lower 
Limit 

(By Frederick R. Neely) 

“What’ll become of our old airline pilots 
when they get old?” Years ago this was the 
topic of much hangar flying when the bud¬ 
ding air-transport industry was filling up 
with handsome, wasp-walsted, hairy-headed, 
healthy young airmen, but the question 
went unanswered for want of a satisfactory 
definition of “old.” 
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Since then the subject has been elevated 
to the stature of a problem of growing con¬ 
cern in the high offi es of the airlines, the 
pilots’ union and the Government. Here is 
how it presently stands: 

Eight of the 34 United States scheduled 
trunk and feeder airlines have established 
coopei alive' pension plans for their pilots 
and fixed 60 as the retirement age. The re¬ 
mainder have no such retirement provisions, 
pleading financial inability to bear their 
share of the cost desired by the pilots. 

The Airline Pilots’ Association (A. F. of L. 
affiliate) has supported the principle of 50 as 
the age limit beyond which the modern air¬ 
liner captain should not be required to fly, it 
being presupposed he has had at least 20 
years of service on his airline when he 
reaches the half-century mark. 

The Government, through the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration, has power to deny 
renewal of a license to an airline pilot for 
physical disability, but it has not yet recog¬ 
nized any age limit for compulsory retire¬ 
ment. 

A week after this informal action (or on 
November 13) a 63-year-old airline captain 
died suddenly from a heart attack in the 
pilot’s compartment of a DC-6 just 15 min¬ 
utes before he was scheduled to take off from 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y., for Memphis, with 
27 passengers standing by to board the plane. 
The story, widely published, generated spec¬ 
ulation among airmen as to what would have 
happened to the big four-engined airliner if 
the captain had collapsed over his controls 
and jammed them as the plane was climbing 
out of the field, despite the presence of an 
alert copilot at his right side with dupli¬ 
cate controls. 

Victim of the fatal heart attack was 
healthy looking Capt. John 8. Pricer, with 
21 years’ experience as an airline pilot for 
American Airlines and with 21,000 hours in 
his log. He had been flying for 32 years, hav¬ 
ing been taught by the Army in the First 
World War. His preairline flying included 
8 years as an Army pilot and a short stretch 
of barnstorming as a civilian. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a turn at earth-bound business 
(newspaper advertising, cash registers, and 
automobiles), with flying as an avocation, 
until 1929, when he grabbed the oppor¬ 
tunity to become an airmail pilot for an 
American Airlines predecessor company. In 
World War II he went back into the Army, 
flying men and material for the Air Trans¬ 
port Command. His only mishap as an air¬ 
line pilot came when flying the mall in a 
single-engined plane 20 years ago this month. 
Weather closed off all landing possibilities 
and with fuel exhausted he bailed out. Since 
1936 (except for his war service) he and his 
wife lived quietly on their 30-acre cotton 
farm near Memphis while he flew the 
Memphis-New York route. It was to this 
farm he planned to retire when he reached 
60 under American’s pension plan. 

REStrir OF PILOT POLL 

Public Interest In this stalemated internal 
question had not been aroused until the 
occurrence of two events a short time ago. 
In Chicago, during the annual convention 
of the AliPA early m November, the retire¬ 
ment-age question was brought up again and 
an opinion poll taken among the pilot dele¬ 
gates. They reaffirmed the age-60 retire¬ 
ment-pension “principle” on the theory that 
the tensiorf, strain, and responsibility of 
flying the mall and passengers on schedule 
reduces the life expectancy of a line pilot 
by 10 years, so that at 50 he Is physically 
comparable to a nonflying normal man of 60. 

PUOCTOR'S CASE CITED 

The 60-year retirement advocates among 
airline pilots called daptain Pricer’s sudden 
death tragically prophetic. They take the 


position that the advent of larger, faster, and 
more complicated airliners and increasingly 
congested airway and airport traffic, plus the 
inability of line pilots to en 3 oy regular eating, 
sleeping, and rest habits due to flight-sched¬ 
ule requirements and interruptions create 
mental and physical fatigue which can cause 
severe damage to the heart and nervous 
systems. (The CAA’s Medical Division has 
an airline pilot-fatigue study under way, but* 
no conclusions have been reported to sup¬ 
port or discount the implication that after 
60 an airline pilot becomes a greater health 
(and safety) risk ) 

Airlines with 60-year retirement-income 
plans and airline pilots who go along with 
that figure regarded Captain Pricer’s death 
as more of a tragic coincidence and directed 
attention to the case of Capt. W. H. Proctor, 
senior pilot of American. On June 1 last 
he flew a load of passengers out of New York 
In a DC~6, gently landed it on the Chicago 
Airport, and climbed down from the cockpit 
for the last time He was 59 then. The 
following day he became 60 years old and 
also become the first airline pilot to retire 
under the company’s mandatory 60-year rule, 
which carries with it a small pension. 

Captain Proctor had completed 22 years 
' of active airline flying with American on that 
date. He, like Captain Pricer, was taught 
to fly by the Army 32 years ago. When that 
war was over, he went into the real estate 
and hardware business in Florida and also 
served as municipal judge of a Miami subur¬ 
ban town. He kept in touch with aviation, 
though, and when a mail contract was 
awarded a company since absorbed by Amer¬ 
ican, he signed up as an airmail pilot in 
1928. Also like Captain Pricer, he took time 
off from American Airlines to go to war with 
the Air Transport Command. 

Captain Proctor didn’t stay retired for 
long He is back with American as “ground 
instructor.” 

If the pros and cons of this question of 
age-retirement and health-hazards were 
limited to these two nearly identical “over 
50 airline pilot histories, the odds would 
appear in favor of the 60 group as personi¬ 
fied by Captain Proctor. Unfortunately, it 
is not that elementary. Settlement of the 
problem fairly and equitably to the pilots, 
the airlines and the public at this period of 
divergent views calls for a super-Solomonic 
arbitrator. 

OLD ONES SAFER? 

He not only would have to deal with tons 
of statistics on life expectancy, aircraft per¬ 
formance and airline operations, but on 
questions of pilot pride, personal hardship 
cases, company-pilot obligations; Govern¬ 
ment-pilot obligations, national defense and 
the economic problems of the airlines unable 
to afford pilot retirement-income protection. 
He would also need to handle a delicate 
sentimental situation and take some action 
to prevent destruction of a delicate senti¬ 
mental belief held by a cautious segment 
of the public that the oldest pilots are the 
safest pilots; fact that they are still alive 
after flying all through the pioneering years 
is compelling testimony for that belief. Or, 
offer conclusive proof that after a certain 
age, “old” pilots are “unsafe.” 

'There are now about 80 active airline pilots 
between the ages of 60 and 69 flying regular 
runs. They are considered by the OAA med¬ 
ical examiners, the airlines and themselves 
as fit and able for the exacting and special¬ 
ized task of scheduled airline operations. 
There also are about 260 in the 45 to 49 
age group; nearly a thousand in the 40 to 44 
bracket; around 1,600 between 35 and 39 
and close to 3,000 who are 30 to 34 years 
of age- The younger set numbers about 
2,100 and they are between 20 and 29. 


The average age of pilots voluntarily drop¬ 
ping out of airline service in anticipation of 
flunking their next physical examination 
due to an ailment not responding to treat¬ 
ment or who were denied license renewal for 
physical disability is now 42, according to 
the ALFA. Airline pilots who have died 
from natural causes in the past 20 years 
number 47 and the number killed in airline 
flying accidents for the same period is close 
to 300. (These vital statistics are not geared 
to age groups) 

However, along with tension and nervous 
strain, they are characterized as “hazards 
of airline flying” by chief advocate of the 
age-50 retirement plan by ALFA’s hard-driv¬ 
ing president and founder, David L. Behncke, 
of Chicago, pioneer airmail and airline pilot 
who was reelected to his eleventh consecu¬ 
tive 2-year term at the convention early last 
month. Dave Behncke has driven many a 
hard bargain for his “hoys” with the Govern¬ 
ment and the airlines, but so far he has been 
unsuccessful in driving his pilots into com¬ 
plete agreement on the 50-year retirement 
deal. 

PILOTS’ PROBLEMS 

Too many personal tangible and intangible 
problems stand between their endorsement 
of the “principle” of 50 and their forming 
a solid front to make it a part of every air¬ 
line collective bargaining contract or to gam 
it through legislation. The lack of unity 
among the pilots—and they’ve had the mat¬ 
ter before them for over 2 years—is attrib¬ 
uted in part to those who purchased expen¬ 
sive private insurance and retirement in¬ 
come plans years ago, are still paying on 
them and therefore cannot afford to partici¬ 
pate in any cooperative company plan. Then 
there are pilots who now participate in com¬ 
pany plans established in the last decade 
who don't want to upset or reduce that re¬ 
tirement protection much as they would like 
to see the age limit cut to 60 (and a higher 
contribution toward retirement by the com¬ 
panies). Others around the 60 mark with 
no protection, and who live in constant fear 
that their next physical examination will be 
their last, are indifferent to any long-range 
retirement planning. 

One of the first to establish a pilot re¬ 
tirement income plan is United Air Lines, 
whose cooperative effort became effective 
January 1, 1941. Under It, a pilot .who Joins 
the plan at age 25 and contributes continu¬ 
ously until he retires at age 60, would receive 
a pension of $4,700 per year. This is based 
on a salary figure of $9,000 per year In the 
latter part of his career. 

Filots long on the United payroll when the 
plan became effective and who joined it then 
will have a retirement income of between 
$hree and four thousand dollars per year. As 
an example: A pilot signed up for the plan 
on January 1, 1941, when his age was 40, and 
he was earning $9,000 per year. He was 
employed by the company when he was 28, 
and so has 10 years of past service (since his 
thirtieth birthday) under the plan. He con¬ 
tinues to earn $9,000 per year and contrib¬ 
utes continuously ($56 25 per month) on 
such amount until he retires at age 60. His 
total retirement income per year then will be 
$3,686. 

Neither the airline companies nor the pi¬ 
lot groups are to be blamed for the lack of a 
uniform, industry-wide retirement income 
plan for pilots. The industry has expanded 
amid confusion and economic and political 
upheavals; the future of some companies 
has been in doubt and pilot careers uncer¬ 
tain. But this problem will never settle it¬ 
self. Nor can it be allowed to drift much 
longer without expert, thorough examina¬ 
tion and action. 
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Invitation to Disaster 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP Missotrai 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include herewith an edi¬ 
torial appearing in the Washington 
(D. C) Sunday Star on December 24, 
1950, entitled “Invitation to Disaster"; 

Invitation to Disaster 

The fact that Secretary Acheson has seen 
fit to call npon the National Security Coun¬ 
cil as a rebuttal witness is a measure of the 
seriousness with which the administration 
views Herbert Hoover’s call for a retreat from 
Western Europe. (The Security Council 
says such a retreat could lead only to sur¬ 
render or defeat.) 

Mr. Acheson and the others have good rea¬ 
son to be deeply concerned with the Hoover 
speech. For it was an appealing state- 
ment—a speech which was bound to evoke 
a warm and enthusiastic response from mil¬ 
lions of Americans. But it was also a speech 
which may well have contained within it the 
seeds of our own destruction, and it is prop¬ 
er, therefore, to eijamme and reexamine it. 

“When Mr. Hoover said that he spoke “with 
a sense of deep responsibility,” he was wholly 
sincere. He has passed that point in life 
when men may be tempted by some hope of 
personal advantage, when partisanship seems 
worthwhile merely for the sake of partisan- 
jship. In the Star’s opinion, Mr. Hoover 
spoke as an American citizen whose sole con¬ 
cern in these dark times is to serve the best 
interests of his country. Nevertheless, this 
newspaper believes that the course which the 
former President has advocated is a course 
which, if followed at this time, can lead us 
only to disaster. 

When the speech is boiled down to its 
essence, Mr, Hoover is saying that we should 
pull back from Europe unless the western 
Europeans build for themselves a defense 
capable of turning back a Russian attack. 
If anything is certain, it is that Europe, with¬ 
out our vigorous assistance and support, will 
never erect such a defense. And the alterna¬ 
tive, in Mr. Hoover’s opinion, is to arm our¬ 
selves to the teeth and maintain our own de¬ 
fense, with the Atlantic and the Pacific as 
our outward bastions. 

The first trouble with the advocacy of such 
a point of view is that it tends to frighten 
the Europeans into doing nothing. Without 
our help, they cannot and will not fight in 
any effective manner. If they do not fight, 
if they do not erect what Mr. Hoover calls a 
“sure dam” against Communist aggression, 
the overwhelming probability is that Russia 
wil take over Western Europe. What then? 

Mr. Hoover does not advocate that we fight 
In such an eventuality, but rather that, while 
pursuing our own rearmament, we adopt a 
wait-and-see policy. 

What we should expect to see Is a Russian 
exploitation and development of the skilled 
manpower and the industrial resources of 
Western Europe. Instead of having 160,000,- 
000 people alined with us, they would be 
working for the Russians. Mr. Hoover says 
there is no more danger that the Russians 
could invade Washington than that we, with 
land armies, could reach Moscow. That is 
quite true. But what about the ability of 
Russia, once the resources of western Europe 
are at her disposal, to launch an all-out, 
devastating atomic attack on this country? 
All that Mr. Hoover says on this point is that 
the atomic bomb is a far less dominant 
weapon than it was once thought to be. 


Maybe so. But the prospect of living for an 
indefinite future under the constant dread 
of an overpowering atomic attack is not an 
attractive one. At best, it leaves with the 
enemy the initiative the choice of the time 
and means of attack And at worst, it in¬ 
vites the prospect that this country might be 
destroyed without any effective chance to 
fight back. 

Mr. Hoover seems to think that his pro¬ 
posal offers hope, after the initial prepara¬ 
tion, of reduced expenditures, a balanced 
budget, and freedom from the dangeis of in¬ 
flation and economic degradation. The Star 
fears that this is the sheerest wishful think¬ 
ing We V 70 uld be faced, for one thing, with 
a loss of our foreign trade. That might not 
be too important. What is important is 
that, as the Russians incieased their m Jitary 
strength after the conquest of Western Eu¬ 
rope, we would have to increase ours We 
would never reach the point Vi^here we could 
sit back and say that we are strong enough, 
that we do not need more and newer weapons. 
Instead, we would have to live indefinitely in 
an armed camp, and that, even without ac¬ 
tual war, would sap our resources, cancel out 
our freedoms, and, finally, bring on the eco¬ 
nomic degradation against which Mr. Hoover 
warns. 

Mr. Hoover cautions in eloquent terms 
against appeasement. But that which he 
proposes actually would be the greatest act 
of appeasement of all It is true that if 
Western Europe does not take every possible 
step to insure its own defense we probably 
will have to fall back to the line which Mr. 
Hoover wants us to occupy. But it would be 
a ghastly mistake to beat such retreat un¬ 
less and until it becomes clearly necessary. 
The sensible thing for us to do is to try by 
every feasible means to encourage and help 
the Europeans to stand up to the common 
enemy. If they refuse to do that, then we 
must fall back. But let us not abandon this 
battle until we have really tried to fight it. 

Many of the people who respond favorably 
to Mr. Hoover’s counsel are also admirers of 
General MacArthur. Perhaps this is a good 
time to recall some advice that he has given. 

More than a decade ago, when another 
ruthless enemy threatened the civilized 
world, General MacArthur wrote to a friend: 
“The history of failure in war can almost be 
summed up in two words: Too late. Too 
late in comprehending the deadly purpose 
of a potential enemy; too late in realizing 
the mortal danger; too late in preparedness; 
too late in uniting all possible forces for re¬ 
sistance; too late in standing with one’s 
friends ” 

That is the advice of one of our ablest mili¬ 
tary commanders. So let us not be too quick 
to abandon our friends and prospective al¬ 
lies in favor of standing alone. 


Depleting Our Essential War Materials 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it IS of the utmost importance if we are to 
maintain our payrolls, protect our do¬ 
mestic economy, and insure our national 
security that the wholesale EGA ship¬ 
ments of copper, so essential to our na¬ 
tional defense, be stopped. There is no 
doubt whatever that much of this cop¬ 
per has been siphoned over into Russia 
and Red China, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a survey which was made by 
Paul O. Peters with reference to the 
shipments of copper to foreign countries: 
Civilian Use of Copper To Come Under NPA 
Controls Soon 
(By Paul O. Peters)* 

In Washington it has been announced that 
within the next few days controls will be 
slapped on the domestic use of copper, cobalt, 
and cadmium. It has been generally known 
for many months that our supplies of cop¬ 
per would not be adequate for civilian de¬ 
mands and an expanded rearmament pro¬ 
gram, During World War II, the War Pro¬ 
duction Board reporting on the use of cop¬ 
per in 1944 stated among other things, that 
undet a controlled materials plan direct 
military and export requirements had ab- 
soibed 90, 69, and 71 percent, respectively, 
of the brass mill, wire-mill, and foundry- 
copper and copper-base alloy products. 

Recently the price of copper has advanced 
to 24^/4 cents a pound, comparable with a 
price of 29.19 cents, the highest price m 
1917. 

In spite of the domestic shortages, it ap¬ 
pears that over a long period of time it has 
been the policy of the European Cooperation 
Administration to issue procurement author¬ 
ization to the Marshall plan countries for 
large quantities of copper and copper prod¬ 
ucts to be purchased in the United States, 
Latin America, and Canada. 

Continuation of this policy on the part of 
EGA may prove highly disadvantageous to 
the American free-enterprise system, which 
furnishes the employment and provides the 
payrolls and profits from which the Gov¬ 
ernment collects the taxes which makes an 
international charity organization such as 
ECA possible. 

It is a shame to say it, but it appears there 
are some in the Federal Government and its 
agencies who actually appear to be dedicated 
to the proposition of foreigners first instead 
of America first. 

As of October 31, 1950, under the Marshall 
plan, our taxpayers have been called upon 
to provide the funds for procurement au¬ 
thorization for copper in the total amount 
of $325,500,000. Since that time new author¬ 
izations have totaled $15,113,000 for copper 
and copper products of which more than 
one-third originated in the United States. 

The details of the reported procurement 
authorizations for copper and copper prod¬ 
ucts are shown in the table which follows: 


Recent ECA procurement authorizations for 
copper and copper products, with countries 
of destination and origin 


Date of 
authoiization 

Country of 
destination 

Country of 
origin 

1 Amount 
* of author* 
iration 

Nov. 24,1950 

Austria. 

United States.- 

$200,000 

Nov. 29,1960 

G Cl many_ 

_do__ 

1,000,000 

Dec 5,1950 

Denmark-.- 

Canada...._ 

62,000 

Do. 

Trieste. 

United States-- 

60,000 

Dec. 6,1950 

Germany_ 

Latin America. 

1,100,000 

Do. 

Portugal—. 

United States— 

28,000 

Dec. 8,1950 

French 

Latin Ameiica. 

410,000 


North 




Africa. 



Do. 

Nether- 

Canada . .. _ 

285,000 


lands. 


Dec. 13,1950 

Greece. 

United States— 

100,000 

Do. 

Formosa.— 

Japan_t_ 

6,000 

Dec. 16,1960 

Norway.— 

United Stales.. 

350, 000 

Dec. 20,1950 

Greece. 

Latin America- 

1,050, 000 

Do. 

,__do_ 

United States.- 

046,000 

Dec. 21,1960 

France. 

Latin America. 

6,000,000 

■nn 

_._do__ 

United States.- 

3,008,000 

Dn 

..„do_ 

Canada_ 

1,200,000 

Do. 

French 

Latin Amenca. 

670, 000 


North 




Africa. 




Total pr 

•ocurement au- 

15,113,000 


1 thorizations. | 



At the quoted procurement price of copper 
at wholesale the authorizations should be 
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sufficient to procure about 60,000,000 pounds, 
or 80,000 short tons, of copper or copper 
products 

In 1945 the reported exports of copper 
totaled but 48,563 short tons, and the do¬ 
mestic consumption that year was reported 
at 1,542,403 short tons. Of the reported do¬ 
mestic consumption in 1945, the uses to 
which the copper was put is shown by the 


table following: 

Tons 

Cathodes _ 258, 719 

Wire bars- 662,404 

Ingots and ingot bars- 275,944 

Cakes and slabs_ 163, 023 

Billets.. 108, 985 

Other uses_ 10,197 

Stockpiles- 163,131 

Total. 1,542.403 


At the end of 1945 it was reported the 
metals reserve held 665,710 tons of elec¬ 
trolytic and fire-refined copper in cathodes, 
shapes, and “in process copper,” all but a 
small part of which was in the United States, 
with the remainder in Canada. 


Will We Continue Being ^‘Taken for a 
Ride^’? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, i950 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Courthouse 
(Ohio) Record-Herald of December 20, 
1950: 

Will We Continue Being “Taken for a 
ride”? 

Only a few months ago we heard Congress¬ 
man Clarence Brown make this statement 
before a meeting of the Washington Rotary 
Club here: “Some day our country will real¬ 
ize that we cannot buy friendship with mere 
dollars.” 

How true that statement was is reflected 
in developments during the past few months 
and weeks and how often those who heard 
him must have remembered what Brown 
said. 

Today we And many of our alleged friendly 
nations practically blackmailing this Nation 
for money ana other help under threat of 
going communistic if we do not come across 
with plenty of money and even send our own 
soldiers over to protect them. They show 
little interest In protecting themselves. 

We have dropped to a low degree in our 
acceptance, if not our understanding, of na¬ 
tional and political morality. 

It has been preached to us by those with 
vision for years, hut we seemed to be cyni¬ 
cal about such old fogey talk. We preferred 
to take a Joy ride with the crowd that told 
us to follow them and get something for 
nothing. Easy living, plenty of money, even 
if It was borrowed, and no responsibility was 
the popular trend. 

Now we are beginning to realize that we, 
or somebody, must pay the piper. 

In the last 18 years our Nation's history 
is filled with Incidents, which politics, based 
on the purchased vote with Government 
funds or favors, produced. The principles of 
Integrity, soundness, and honest thrift have 
been discarded. Independence, dignity, and 
honest effort have been neglected as empty 


words. Cynicism is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

We see supposedly friendly nations creat¬ 
ing situations which they say demand our 
money, our arms, and other material con¬ 
siderations. Isn’t it time to call a halt on 
some of this foolishness and take a stand of 
our own. We are more likely to regain re¬ 
spect that way, than to keep patting them 
on the back and telling them we’ll take care 
of them. 

What has happened that caused our lead¬ 
ership to fall to such a low degree? Have 
we gone so far that we cannot recover our 
poise, our belief in sound government, and 
a willingness to save ourselves by following 
a different type of leadership which tells us 
the truth about ourselves and makes us face 
realities? 

The chickens are coming home to roost 
and we are beginning to see how shallow our 
past 15 years of policy has become. We have 
helped to produce softness at home and 
abroad among alleged friends and we are 
being paid back in discouragement, petty 
jealousies, bickering, dependency, and in 
many cases what amounts almost to betrayal. 

We need a rededication of ourselves to the 
principles of those who gave us our Consti¬ 
tution. We need to be made to realize how 
far we have drifted away from the teachings 
of the patriotic men who founded our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Have we the will and stamina-to do this? 
We do not have to become isolationists to 
the point of refusing money or help where 
we definitely know it is going to be used 
properly and will do some good. But we had 
better get off this gravy train notion of 
throwing money, material, and our soldiers 
to the four winds. 

It will buy us neither help nor friendship. 


In the Name of Jesus 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

CP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. WOODRUPP. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following radio 
sermon delivered on the Chapel Hour 
over WBCM on Sunday, December 10, 
1950, at 5:30 p. m., by Frederick Andrew 
Roblee: 

“Then they left the presence of the coun¬ 
cil, rejoicing that they were counted worthy 
to suffer dishonor for the name”—(Acts 5: 41 
(R. 3. V.)), 

In the name of Jesus I What tremendous 
chapters in world history have been written 
in His name and under His banner! In this 
very critical time let us take courage as we 
consider again the tremendous story of the 
Christian witness in the past and today. 

After the resurrection, the followers of 
Jesus went everywhere preaching the gospel 
and doing good In His name. They discov¬ 
ered that through the faith which He made 
possible, there was real power. Among the 
disciples, Paul, most clearly of all, saw that 
the new religion was not for Jews only but 
was for every man. Going first to his own 
countrymen—the Jews—^In many cities of 
that first century Greek and Roman world, 
he did not content himself merely with try¬ 
ing to win them but tiuned also to the Gen¬ 
tiles. Thus very quickly Christianity moved 
out from its Jewish cradle. 


were called CHRISTIANS 

The followers of Jesus, who were derisively 
called Christians, were first persecuted by 
the Jews, and then by the Romans. The ac¬ 
cusations against the disciples were fantastic. 
The Romans said that they were atheists and 
were given to gross immorality and even can¬ 
nibalism. They were described as “enemies 
of the human race” and everything possible 
was done to get them to renounce their loy¬ 
alty to Christ. Everyone knov.'s of the awful 
persecutions which the Emperor Nero inflict¬ 
ed upon them, as early as A D. 64. All that 
was required of a Christian to escape a terri¬ 
ble death was to plead “not guilty” of be¬ 
longing to the church and of being willing to 
burn incense to the gods. Neveitheless in 
spite of all abuse, the vast majority of Chris¬ 
tians remained steadfast in their love for 
Christ, and the church grew. 

Then in the year A. D. 313, a momen¬ 
tous turn came. The Emperor Constantine 
issued the Edict of Milan which granted free¬ 
dom of religion and he himself became in¬ 
creasingly sympathetic to the Christian 
Church. Under his presidency, the famous 
council of Nicaea was held in 325 to discuss 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ. The influence 
of this formulation of doctrine is still strong 
in the church. By this time, the so-called 
barbarians were pressing fiercely in upon the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire which had 
become weaker and weaker. They were 
called barbarians then but some day 
they were to be known as the Germans, the 
French, the British, and the Italians. These 
invading hordes timply moved in and ok 
over. The Gothic Chieftain Alanc captured 
and burned part of Rome in 410. Of course, 
there was great consternation. Many ielt 
that the bottom had dropped out of every¬ 
thing, Seeking to lay the blame somewhere, 
the Pomans accused the Christians of weak¬ 
ening and undermining the empire. A fa¬ 
mous and effective answer to this criticism 
was given by Augustine, a North African 
bishop, in his book, The City of God. He 
rightly pointed out that the purposes of God 
do not stand or fall with the man-made city 
of Rome. Dark and tragic as those times 
were, Christians, in the name of Jesus, sought 
to win the barbarians, who were really the 
new European peoples, and In this they were 
amazingly successful. Augustine and those 
who followed his leading in being faithful to 
Christ were the harbingers of western civili¬ 
zations. 

However, there were many mistakes and 
difficulties ahead. Little by little the bishop 
of Rome had taken to himself the authority 
of pope. At first this word which means 
father was used of any bishop and the bish¬ 
ops of the church stood more or less on an 
equal footing with another. But the papacy 
emerged with increasing prestige and power 
as the bishop of Rome pressed his claim. 
His authority, however, was never recog¬ 
nized in the east, and the split between the 
eastern church and the western church be¬ 
came greater and greater. This unfortunate 
separation between Christians together with 
the growing temporal power of the popes 
made for much trouble. Although monastl- 
cism, the separating of oneself from the 
world to live a distinctly religious life, pro¬ 
duced many noble and notable Christians, It 
also stood for a double standard of devotion 
and service to God. The Idea that there are 
two standards—one for the rank and file of 
Christian people and another for the more 
devoted—^was and still is far different from 
the New Testament position of the full re¬ 
sponsibility of all. Another great evil of 
this period was the conversion of people en 
masse, sometimes at the point of the sword. 
As the king or feudal lord went, so also the 
people were supposed to go. 

Of course. In the long period of 1000 years 
following the fall of the Roman Empire in 
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476, a period whicli is known as tlie Middle 
Ages, there were many notable expressions 
of love and truth as well as evil and blood¬ 
shed. Nor was this period without its cour¬ 
age and its chivalry. The armed fighter of 
the I€iddle Ages was the knight on horse¬ 
back. He was a part of the feudal system 
but within the limitations and monstrous 
evils of this system, a knight was often a 
man of high honor and integrity who had 
come to his position by the road of hard 
self-disciplme. Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King and Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe unques¬ 
tionably idealize the situation very greatly 
but there was and still is about the thought 
of knighthood that which quickens not 
only the blood but also the mind and the 
heart. Even in our times, knighthood has 
its symbolic place. 

THE REFORMATION 

By the fourteenth century more and more 
serious perversions of the gospel had de¬ 
veloped. Those who sought reform, such as 
John Wyclifie, m England, and John Huss, in 
Bohemia, were often treated very cruelly. 
John Huss was burned at the stake. But 
the spirit of God was moving in the hearts of 
men and the revival of learning and art, 
known as the renaissance, together with the 
invention of printing, gunpowder, and the 
discovery of the New World, opened the door 
upon a new era. There were many reform¬ 
ers before Martin Luther and by his day the 
underlying conditions were such that refor¬ 
mation was possible in the church; a refor¬ 
mation that was to shake not only the 
church but most of Europe to the founda¬ 
tions. In essence the Reformation was a re¬ 
turn to the most simple and basic teachings 
and ways of the New Testament. It stood for 
the open Bible in the common language. Au¬ 
thority in all matters of faith and life was 
seen to be the Bible, when reverently and 
intelligently read under the guidance and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The Reforma¬ 
tion is a great story in itself. In the name 
of Jesus, Luther and Melanchthon ac¬ 
complished much in .Germany; Zwingli and 
Calvin in Switzerland; and Knox and 
Cranmer in Scotland and England. 

The coming of Christianity to America is a 
very great and wonderful story also. The 
members of the Church of England settled 
in Virginia; the Calvinistic Puritans and 
Pilgrims m New England; the Dutch Re¬ 
formed in New York; the Baptists in Rhode 
Island; the Roman Catholics in Maryland; 
and the Quakers in Pennsylvania. The 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians and the Meth¬ 
odists did not localize geographically but 
spread everywhere. In his monumental 
seven-volume work, A History of the Expan¬ 
sion of Christianity, Yale historian Dr. Ken¬ 
neth Scott Latourette calls the period from 
laoo to 1914 “the great century’* and it was 
just that for protestant Christianity expand¬ 
ed not only throughout North America but 
from North America to Latin America, Africa, 
ahd Asia. The nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century has been 
a period of great missionary activity, compar¬ 
able even to the work of Paul and Peter m 
the Roman world of the first century. In the 
name of Jesus, men and women have gone 
to every part of the earth to preach, to teach 
and to heal. It is a vast tremendous story, 
and the end is not yet. Something happened 
In 1914 that profoundly shook the optimism 
that prevailed during the early years of this 
century. With vivid accuracy. Dr. Latourette 
entitles the last volume of his great work, 
Advance Through Storm. It was never a 
more appropriate title than tonight. 

ADVANCE THROUGH STORM 

What does it mean, today, to advance 
through storm in the name of Jesus? If we 
are to understand this century we must see 


that mankind, for some time now, has been 
experiencing the birth pangs of world com¬ 
munity, Four major factors have combined 
to make world community both possible and 
necessary. They are changes in the political, 
economic, technological, and religious as¬ 
pects of modern life. World community is 
not an evil, not something to be feared and 
prevented if possible, but something in the 
plan and purpose of God. World community 
IS a vast good but it is coming and can come 
into existence only with much struggle and 
sacrifice. Since the turn of the century, the 
great issue has been and continues to be 
progress toward world community, or else. 
Back of the headlines tonight, this is the 
fundamental issue The next few weeks may 
see the end of the United Nations (and with 
it, that best hope we have for world peace in 
our time) or, under the awful blows of neces¬ 
sity, this world organization may become the 
new instrument for effective world coopera¬ 
tion, freedom, and peace. It seems to me that 
now is the time for all clear-thinking people 
to stand firm, not only against aggression, 
but even more for the essential unity of man¬ 
kind. The most heartening thing tonight is 
the large measure of such unity and such 
united action among the peoples and nations 
which have already suffered so much through 
the devastation of war. 

A hundred years ago, in the midst of a pro¬ 
found internal crisis, Abraham Lincoln said, 
“This Nation cannot long remain half slave 
and half free.” The same words apply to the 
whole world tonight. This modern world 
cannot remain half slave and half free; half 
starved and half well fed; half pagan and 
half Christian. It will go m either one or 
the other direction. The true followers of 
Jesus have never feared to stand up and be 
counted on the side of humanity, on the 
side of truth, fairness, and brotherhood. 
From the days of William Carey, in India, and 
David Livingstone, in Africa, modern mis¬ 
sionaries in the name of Jesus have been 
bearers of new life and new hope. In 10,000 
needy places In the world the missionary 
has demonstrated better ways to think, to 
live, and to make man’s life in the world 
more as God wants it to be. This is no time 
to pull in but rather to reach out with the 
Gospel of Christ; reach cut to all men, even 
to the Communists. 

Do we stand with Christ or against Him? 
We cannot really be neutral, you know. We 
must be for, or we are against. It is not 
easy to stand for the things He stands for. 
Peter and the other apostles were ordered not 
to preach in His name. They were beaten, 
imprisoned, and tortured unto death, but 
they rejoiced that they were counted worthy 
to suffer dishonor for His name. Shall we 
help to write the story of the second half of 
the twentieth century m His name? 
Through faith there is power-sufficient 
power—in the name of Jesus. 


His Three GI ^Tathers” Say Farewell 
to a Boy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record^, I include herewith an article 
published in the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star on December 25, 1950, by 


Hal Boyle, entitled “His Three GI 
‘Fathers’ Say Farewell to a Boy”: 

His Three GI “Fathers” Say Farewell to a 
Boy 

(By Hal Boyle) 

Kimpo Air B'-SE, Korea, December 25 — 
Three young American bachelor soldieis 
wanted to bid their adopted son good-by. 

Everybody was earnest and solemn. The 
three young dads felt it was farewell forever 
Their little son they had come to love was 
too young to realize it was a real leave taking, 
but he felt the seriousness around him and 
was bewildered by it. 

He is 7 years old—a tiny cherub-faced 
Korean boy, wearing a neatly tailored GI 
uniform and a fine warm fur and leather 
Korean cap. In the center of the cap gleamed 
two polished letters—U. S. 

His three fathers had brushed up the best 
they could, but they weren’t as fresh or as 
sharply pressed as their son. 

This they didn’t mind for like any parents, 
their minds were on their son. They had 
done the best they could for him He was a 
symbol to them of what they wanted most in 
life—to be married and have happy children. 
And they were proud of him. 

He looked so clean and healthy as he stood 
there, compared with the hundreds of rag¬ 
ged, shriveled, sick-faced Korean children 
around him They were being evacuated by 
air from the war zone to an island off 
South Korea He was one of the lucky among 
the abandoned kids of wartime Korea. The 
three GI’s had found him alone and uncared 
for m a land too swept by the disaster of 
strife to take care of parentless children. 

They were glad, and yet their hearts hurt, 
as they looked for the last time at the small 
human miracle they had wrought. 

“We picked him up m a railroad yard 
about 3 weeks ago,” said the first father, Sgt. 
John Braman, of Green Bay, Wis. “All he 
had on was an undershirt and a bunch of 
rags.” 

“He had filthy sores all over him,” said the 
second prideful father, Corp David A. Said, 
of Belen, N Mex. “Bet you can’t find a sore 
on him now. Just look at him.” 

“He brushes his teeth now,” said the third 
father, Corp. Arthur Densmore, of Wilder, 
Vt. The other two listened respectfully. 
They agreed that although Densmore is a 
quiet fellow he had done the most for our 
boy. 

When they had heard about the evacua¬ 
tion of Korean orphans, the three GI’s in¬ 
quired of the chaplain who was organizing 
it. He told them honestly the boy would be 
safer with the others. They wore worried 
that if things get worse they couldn’t take 
care of him. So here they stood, still unre¬ 
conciled to giving him up, taking snapshots 
of their boy until the plane door closed and 
earned him out of their lives. 

“We call him Syngman Rhee—after the 
President of Korea—because he said his 
name was Rhee,” said the first daddy. The 
second one stuffed a big wad of money In the 
pocket of their child. Corporal Densmore, 
the quiet one, said nothing He clicked his 
camera. I don’t think he dared to look up. 

A Korean interpreter called to the child 
in his own language. “Dont forget to brush 
your teeth.” 

Tiny “Syngman” Rhee bowed three times 
d:o his American parents—one of whom is 
only 18 years old. He smiled uncertainly. 

“What else must I do?” 

This was translated. The three men looked 
the other way. Young men hate to have 
their tears seen. 

“It’s better this way,” muttered one. “He 
will be with kids his own age^ were 
just spoiling him anyway.” 
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“Yeah,” growled another. *‘We might have 
to pull out and leave him, crying at the end 
of the runway.” 

Corporal Densmore still said nothing. He 
kept staring into his camera and clicking the 
shutter. 

The big transpoit wheeled out. The fa¬ 
thers started walking olf. They turned to 
look at the plane just once. Then they kept 
on walking, one reaching down to pick up 
two stones. He beat them together in his 
hand as he walked. 


The ^'Defeat” That Means Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I set forth herewith a thought¬ 
ful and thought-provoking article by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
December 22 issue of United States 
News and World Report. I believe my 
colleagues will find it helpful at this 
critical time, 

The “Defeat” That Means Victory 
(By David Lawrence) 

We have been reversed on the field of 
battle in Korea, We have left behind under 
the white crosses some of the bravest men of 
our times. 

They have died in a great cause. They 
have aroused a disillusioned world to the 
sad fact that hypocrisy instead of sincerity 
has permeated the policies of certain coun¬ 
tries which usually profess Christian atti¬ 
tudes. Alas, from governments pledged 
under the sacred Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions to uphold law and Justice and to resist 
aggression has come now a craven desire to 
abandon principle to expediency. This is a 
worse defeat than we have suffered on the 
battlefield. For It means a compromise with 
evil, a willingness to offer up the whole pop¬ 
ulation of South Korea to massacre, to admit 
that the crime of aggression does pay. 

Let us go back to the fateful days of last 
June, when an aggressor army crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea to invade 
and attack. The United Nations resolutely 
declared that our Armed Forces must be mo¬ 
bilized to resist the aggressor. A mission of 
enforcement was given to General MacAr- 
thur—to defeat the aggressor and to liberate 
all of Korea. 

Now it turns out that certain member na¬ 
tions didn’t mean what they said. It is re¬ 
vealed that, all during the time that General 
MacArthur was pressing northward, he was 
being urged through diplomatic channels— 
and through sniping dispatches from Eu¬ 
rope—not to antagonize the enemy, not to 
liberate Korea, not to use all the force at 
his command to achieve a military objective. 
He was supposed to hesitate somewhere 
along the way, first at the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel pethaps, and then somewhere in North 
Korea. He was supposed to pause while the 
politicians of the UN waited to hear the 
faithless words of the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists as they were asked to withdraw 
and pledge tliemselves to accept UN rule in 
all Korea. The plea was broadcast. It was 
defiantly rejected by the Communists. 

Instead, the Communist radio warned 
periodically that MacArthur must not cross 


the thirty-eighth parallel with his forces and 
that all foreign troops must leave Korea at 
once. Some UN members behave now as if 
these warnings should have been heeded— 
that MacArthur should have ceased to re¬ 
gard himself as a military commander and 
should have moved his troops north only 
with the permission of the aggressors. In 
reality, our friends in the UN are saying that 
MacArthur should never have endeavored to 
complete his mission, which was to liberate 
all of Korea. 

Certainly MacArthur’s knowledge of what 
was happening in a military sense m the 
north was inadequate. The enemy which 
was concentrated across the Manchurian 
border didn’t send him word of what was 
being planned. Should MacArthur, there¬ 
fore, have refused to test out the enemy’s 
intentions? Would the UN really have been 
satisfied to halt its forces of liberation in¬ 
definitely at the waist of Korea in manifest 
fear that the Sovlet-Chinese Communist al¬ 
liance might possibly attack us if we ever 
attempted to finish the assigned task? 

General MacArthur had a right to proceed 
to the Yalu River to complete his mission. 
His orders, however, prevented him from 
sending planes to reconnoiter above the 
Chinese border. When Chinese “volunteers” 
arrived in North Korea in huge numbers as 
early as October 19, Communist China had 
forfeited any right to immunity from either 
attack or reconnaissance. We had a right 
on that very date to bomb the bases of sup¬ 
ply of the enemy in Manchuria. General 
MacArthur has described the restrictions im¬ 
posed on his freedom of action as an enor¬ 
mous handicap without precedent in military 
history. 

Again and again on the battlefield there 
must he an offensive to probe an enemy posi¬ 
tion. General MacArthur’s advance was a 
huge maneuver attended with grave risks. It 
was a maneuver of detection. The revela¬ 
tions which flowed from it reached far beyond 
the battle zone itself. Most important of all 
is the detection of a real weakness among the 
UN member governments themselves. 

We are back to 1936, when Britain and 
France equivocated and the League of Na¬ 
tions faltered as Hitler committed his ag¬ 
gression in the Rhineland. 

We are hack to vacillation and timidity— 
to fears of loss of commerce and unwilling¬ 
ness to face resolutely the facts of interna¬ 
tional life. We are at the low point where 
immorality breaks the promises that men 
are supposed to live by. 

Like the holt at Pearl Harbor, our defeat 
in Korea may turn out to be the stimulus 
to victory. It will alert the American people 
and all defenders of principle and morality 
In the world. For it has revealed where hy¬ 
pocrisy reigns and where morality survives. 
It has exposed the irresoluteness of our allies 
in a critical hour. Our troops in Korea have 
made a painful sacrifice, but they have stirred 
the conscience of the world—^the forerunner 
of a victory for truth. 


Martin Gorski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAM HOBBS 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December S, 1950 

Mr. HOBBS, Mr. Speaker, Martin 
Gorski was a gentleman and a scholar. 
With his passing the Committee on the 
Judiciary aiid the House lost one of its 
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valued and valuable Members. When he 
was elected to the Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress m 1942, we who had the honor of 
serving as members of the Subcommittee 
on Bankruptcy investigated his record 
carefully before we would accept him as 
one of our members, for that subcom¬ 
mittee must have not only experts in that 
field but also men who are hardworking 
and who will assume and perform their 
duties studiously. 

That investigation was bipartisan. We 
consulted the bench and bar of Chicago, 
as well as the bar associations of the city 
and county. We found that he had 
served as master in chancery of the 
Superior Court of Cook County, Ill., for 
some 14 years. In that most responsible 
branch of the court’s work he had to do 
with equity receiverships which are cases 
in the State courts most nearly analogous 
to bankruptcies. His record had been 
not only spotless but his attention to 
duty and dispatch of business were re¬ 
markable. The bar associations of which 
he was an honored member, certified that 
he was there held in high esteem, both 
for his friendliness and high character. 

We had the pleasure of working with 
him in the intimacy of the Committee on 
the Judiciary including the Subcommit¬ 
tee on Bankruptcy during the entire time 
of his service in Congress, until he left 
us, having been called by his Maker to 
higher service. 

He won the affectionate regard of each 
of his colleagues soon after he began his 
work with us and he increased that re¬ 
gard with every month of his service. It 
was a privilege to know him and to work 
with him and enjoy his friendship. 


Let’s Get Out of Korea, Stay Out of 
Europe, Bring Our Boys Home, Build 
Up Our Own Defenses, and Save Amer¬ 
ica From Destruction—Speech of Hon. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Former United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

EN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, December 21,1 inserted in the 
Record a speech of former President 
Herbert Hoover which I hope that every 
American will read. 

Today I am inserting a speech of an¬ 
other great American, Hon. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, our forhier Ambassador to 
Great Britain, which was delivered be¬ 
fore the University of Virginia Law 
School on December-12. I hope every 
Member of both Houses, as well as every 
oth^ American, will take the time to 
read It. 

If we will follow the sage advice of 
these two great Americans, we can save 
our country from disaster and make of 
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it the richest, most prosperous, and most 
powerful nation the world has even seen. 

Mr, Kennedy’s address reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

Lincoln in his famous Springfield speech 
said: *‘If we could first know where we are, 
and whether we are tending, we could bet¬ 
ter judge what to do, and how to do it ” 

It seems to me wise to see where we have 
come irom VJ-day and where we are now. 
The objectives before us at that time were 
(1) to work out a just peace, (2) to create 
means for the preservation of peace, (3) to 
assist in the rehabilitation of a devastated 
woild. In moving toward those objectives, 
we assumed in 1945 that they were common 
to all the Allied Nations. We learned in a 
short time that this was not the case, but 
that in communism a force was at work 
which was intent on dominating Europe and 
Asia for its own ends. Our problem since 
that time has been how to deal with this 
drive of communism. 

As far back as March 18, 1946, I set forth 
in Life magazine what I considered should 
be the fundamentals of American policy. 
The first and foremost of these was that we 
should make and keep ourselves strong. 
Fundamental to any successful dealing with 
the world, was the maintenance here in the 
United States of a high standard of living. 
Whatever concrete actions might be sug¬ 
gested, to bankrupt this Nation in the pur¬ 
suit of them, would mean our self-destruc¬ 
tion. I was not against generosity—gen¬ 
erosity within our means. I supported, for 
example, our initial $3,000,000,000 loan to 
Britain. I went further than that. I said 
in the New York Times of March 4, X946: 
*Tinancial aid to the United Kingdom ♦ * ♦ 
is and should be an outright gift.” But 
from the start I had no patience with a 
policy—what has become known as the 
Truman doctrine—that, without due regard 
to our resources—human and material— 
would make commitments abroad that we 
could not fulfill. As Ambassador to London 
in 1989, I had seen the folly of this when 
the British made their commitment to 
Poland—that they could not fulfill and have 
not yet fulfilled—a commitment that brought 
them into war, 

I naturally opposed communism but I said, 
if portions of Europe or Asia wish to go com¬ 
munistic or even have communism thrust 
upon them, we cannot stop it. Instead we 
must make sure of our strength and be cer¬ 
tain not to fritter it away in battles that 
could not be won. 

But where are we now? Beginning with 
intervention in the Italian elections and 
financial and political aid to Greece and 
Turkey, we have expanded our political and 
financial programs on an almost unbelievably 
wide scale. Billions have been spent in the 
Marshall plan, further billions in the occupa¬ 
tion of Berlin, Western Germany, and Japan. 
Military aid has been poured into Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the nations of the North 
Atlantic Pact, French Indochina, and now 
in Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history. 

What have we in return for this effort? 
Friends? We have far fewer friends than 
we had in 1945. In Europe they are still 
asking for our dollars but what kind of 
friendship have we bought there? Is West¬ 
ern Europe determined to preserve for Itself 
those ideals of democracy that we have been 
preaching—our kind? Put to the test now 
as to whether she will arm herself effectively, 
even with our aid, to deal with the Kussian 
threat, is she showing the kind of deter¬ 
mination and the kind of will that amounts 
to anything? Plans for economic unification 
have fallen apart in the light of nationalistic 
differences, French military power is only a 
shadow of its former self, and a strong 
minority of Communist sympathizers keeps 
France in endless political turmoil. The 
military strength of Britain is one-fourth of 


what it was in 1946 and she shows every 
inclination to avoid the heavy burdens that 
would be involved xn rebuilding it. West 
Germany, to date, has revealed no disposition 
to develop effective military strength. Italy 
is hopelessly ineffective and Greece can hard¬ 
ly police her own small territory. Where 
is there in all Europe any buffer against a 
massed Russian onslaught'^ Worse than this, 
where is there any determination to create 
such a buffer? 

. In the Middle East we have oil but no 
friends. Iran, Pakistan, even Egypt, seek 
neither our protection nor our influence. 
In the Par East, China, whose friendship 
with us seemed deep-seated and enduring, 
has a government which is now massing 
against us powerful armies and new venge¬ 
ful hatreds. Indonesia, Malay, Indochina 
are in revolt or heavy with discontent at 
the influences we represent. India is show¬ 
ing signs of succumbing to influences other 
than ours, more indigenous and more palat¬ 
able to her desires. In Korea we are spend¬ 
ing thousands of American lives to accom¬ 
plish an objective from which the sponsor— 
the UN—is retreating. Assume we stop the 
Reds somewhere across the belt of that 
peninsula, are we to continue fighting there 
indefinitely*? 

On the other side of the iron curtain are 
massed manpower and military strength of 
a type that the world has never seen. Di¬ 
visions which total in the many hundreds 
and which we know are well equipped and 
have the capacity to fight, can be thrown 
into battle anywhere on that great land 
mass that stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. They are backed by planes of high 
quality and great quantity. Russia’s Navy 
includes a powerful fleet of submarines, 
many off the mainland of southeast Asia, 
and in all probability she, too, has the 
atomic bomb. 

To engage these vast armies on the Euro¬ 
pean or the Aslan continent is foolhardy, 
taut that is the direction toward which our 
policy has been tending. 

That policy is suicidal. It has made us 
no foul weather friends. It has kept our 
armament scattered over the globe. It has 
picked one battlefield and threatens to pick 
others impossibly removed from our sources 
of supply. It has not contained commu¬ 
nism. By our methods of opposition it has 
solidified communism, where otherwise com¬ 
munism might have bred within itself in¬ 
ternal dissensions. Our policy today is po¬ 
litically and morally a bankrupt policy. 

I can see no alternative other than having 
the courage to wash up this policy and start 
with the fundamentals I urged more than 
6 years ago. It is absurd to believe that 
the United Nations can lead us out of this 
situation. The veto power alone makes it 
a hopeless instrumentality for world peace. 
The unwillingness of half the world to want 
world peace makes impossible effective or¬ 
ganization to impose any such peace. In 
short, our chief source of reliance must be 
ourselves and we cannot sacrifice ourselves 
to save those who do not seem to wish to 
save themselves. 

A first step in the pursuit of this policy is 
to get out of Korea—indeed, to get out of 
every point in Asia which we do not plan 
realistically to hold in our own defense. 
Such a policy means that in the Pacific we 
will pick our own battlegrounds if we axe 
forced to fight and not have them deter¬ 
mined by political and ideological considera¬ 
tions that have no relationship to our own 
defense. 

The next step in pursuit of this policy is to 
apply the same principle to Europe. Today 
it is idle to talk of being able to hold the 
line of the Elbe or the line of the Rhine. 
Why should we waste valuable resources in 
making such an attempt? If the weakened 
European nations wish to hold that line and 
demonstrate a determination to do so, it may 
Jbe that we can afford them some help. But 
to pour arms and men into a quixotic mili¬ 


tary adventure makes no sense whatever. 
What have we gamed by staying in Berlin? 
Everyone knows we can be pushed out the 
moment the Russians choose to push us out. 
Isn’t it better to get out now and use the 
resources, that would otherwise be sacrificed, 
at a point that counts? 

The billions that we have squandered on 
these enterprises could have been far more 
effectively used in this hemisphere and on 
the seas that surround it Had we the de¬ 
fenses in Iceland today that one-hundredth 
of the money spent in Berlin could have 
built, we would have purchased safety with 
our money rather than added danger. We 
need defenses in this hemisphere, in Canada, 
in the Caribbean, and m Latin America. 
After all, these are our neighbors whose secu¬ 
rity IS inevitably tied up with our own We 
have no reason to believe that cooperation on 
their part will not be forthcoming, and we 
can and should insist upon it. 

People will say, however, that this policy is 
appeasement and will not contain commu¬ 
nism. Will our present policy contain it? 
Can we possibly contain Communist Russia, 
if she chooses to march, by a thin, far-flung 
battle line in the middle of Europe? The 
truth is that our only real hope is to keep 
Russia, if she chooses to march, on the other 
sides of the Atlantic and Pacific and make 
communism much too costly for her to try to 
cross the seas. It may he that Europe for a 
decade or a generation or more will turn 
communistic. But in doing so it may break 
of itself as a unified force. Communism still 
has to prove itself to its peoples as a gov¬ 
ernment that will achieve for them a better 
way of living. The more people that it will 
have to govern the more necessary it becomes 
for those who govern to justify themselves to 
those being governed. The more peoples 
that are under its yoke the greater are the 
possibilities of revolt. Moreover, it seems 
certain that communism spread over Europe 
will not rest content with being governed by 
a handful of men in the Kremlin. French 
or Italian Communists will soon develop 
splinter organizations that will destroy the 
singleness that today characterizes Russian 
communism. Tito in Yugoslavia is already 
demonstrating this fact. Mao in China is 
not likely to take his orders too long from 
Stalin, especially when the only non-Asiatics 
left upon Asiatic soil to fight are the Rus¬ 
sians. 

As I said, this policy will be criticized as 
appeasement. No word is more mistakenly 
used. Is it appeasement to withdraw from 
unwise commitments, to arm yourself to the 
teeth, and to make clear just exactly how 
and for what you will fight? If it is wise 
In our interest not to make commitments 
that endanger our security, and this Is ap¬ 
peasement, then I am for appeasement. I 
can recall only too well the precious time 
bought by Chamberlain at Munich. I ap¬ 
plauded that purchase then, though not how 
it was squandered; I would applaud it today. 
Today, however, while we have avoided a 
Munich, we are coming perilously close to 
another Dunkerque. Personally, 1 should 
choose to escape the latter. 

Finally, people will say this policy is turn¬ 
ing our back on the United Nations. To this 
there are two answers. Firstly, we cannot 
bear substantially the whole burden of the 
United Nations. In Korea we have 9 
times as many troops in the field as all the 
United Nations put together. We have suf¬ 
fered 90 times the number of casualties that 
all the other United Nations have suffered, 
excluding only the South Koreans. And note 
the billions that we have advanced these 
nations as against the help they are giving 
us in Korea. A recent compilation sets up 
a very impressive balance sheet. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Aid received and allocated 

Five billion eight hundred and slxty-oue 
million dollars since the war and $30,387,- 
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000,000 during the war, plus $2,000,000,000 in 
1951. 

Aid given in Korea 

Six thousand ground troops in Korea and 
in Korean waters, 1 aircraft carrier, 4 cruis¬ 
ers, 1 aircraft maintenance ship, 7 destroyers, 
and 8 frigates. 

PRANCE 

Aid received and allocated 
Two billion, five hundred and eighty-one 
million dollars during war, $3,717,000,000 
since war, plus $3,170,000,000. military aid 
requested in 1951. 

Aid given in Korea 

Infantry battalion of 1,000 men, 1 patrol 
gunboat, and medical supplies. 

NETHERLANDS 

Aid received and allocated 
One hundred and forty-five million dollars 
during war and $1,021,000,000 since war. 

Aid given in Korea 

Six hundred and thirty infantry and one 
destroyer. 

BELGIUM 

Aid received and allocated 
Sixty-eight million dollars during war and 
$699,000,000 since 1945. 

Aid given in Korea 

Infantry battalion of 1,000 men yet to ar¬ 
rive, air transport, and 400 tons of sugar, 

TURKEY 

Aid received and allocated 
Thirty-five million dollars during war and 
$259,000,000 since 1946. 

Aid given in Korea 

One infantry combat force of 6,000 men 
and serums and vaccines. 

CANADA 

Aid received and allocated 
Six and one-half million dollars’ credit. 

Aid given in Korea 

Three hundred and fifty men now fighting 
In Korea, 1,000 more en route, and 10,000 in 
training for service; 1 air transport squadron 
of 12 planes and 3 destroyers. 

GREECE 

Aid received and allocated 
Seventy-nine million dollars during war, 
$1,138,000,000 since 1946. 

Aid given in Korea 

Seven hundred to eight hundred men, ar¬ 
riving this week, and six planes. 

AUSTRALIA 

Aid received and allocated 
Seventeen million dollars, chiefly in cred¬ 
its, evenly divided in war and postwar. 

Aid given in Korea 

One thousand men, plus reinforcements, 
1 RAAF squadron of 40 flghter planes, 2 de¬ 
stroyers, and 1 frigate, medical supplies, food. 

SWEDEN 

Aid received and allocated 
Five million dollars during war and $57,- 
000,000 since 1946. of which $40,000,000 was 
in grants. 

Aid given in Korea 

One field hospital unit. 

NORWAY 

Aid received and atlocaied 
Thlrfcy-one mllUofi dollars during war and 
$193,000,000 since 1946. 

Aid given in Korea 

No fighting men. Some merchant ships. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Aid received and allocated 

No credits hstecL 


Aid given in Korea 

One combat unit. 2 frigates, and 200 to 300 
tons of dried peas. 

DENMARK 

Aid received and allocated 

One hundred and seventy-six million dol¬ 
lars since 1945. 

Aid given in Korea 

One hospital ship, medical supplies, and 
600 tons of sugar. 

ETHIOPIA 

Aid received and allocated 

One million dollars. 

Aid given in Korea 

One hundred thousand dollars, and offered 
1,000 men, which have yet to be accepted. 

ICELAND 

Aid received and allocated 

Nine million dollars since 1946 and $1,000,- 
000 during war. 

Aid given in Korea 

One hundred and twenty-five tons cod- 
liver oil. 

INDIA 

Aid received and allocated 

One hundred and sixty-three million dol¬ 
lars during war and $45,000,000 since. 

Aid given in Korea 

No troops, 1 field ambulance unit, 400,000 
jute bags under negotiation. 

This is a costly and staggering extrava¬ 
ganza in which we have wasted too much of 
our substance. 

Secondly, we must recognize that the Unit¬ 
ed Nations is not at present a vehicle to en¬ 
force peace. If half of the world does not 
wish it to operate in this fashion, as is true 
of Russia and China, it is idle to pretend that 
it can operate in that fashion. The United 
Nations still has a purpose for voluntary or¬ 
ganization and as a forum in which to air 
international issues. Looking at the United 
Nations in that role, the admission of Red 
China or any nation presents wholly differ¬ 
ent issues than are presented if we look upon 
the United Nations as a type of governing 
body, with governing powers. But half of 
this world will never submit to dictation by 
the other half. The two can only agree to 
live next to each other because for one to 
absorb the other becomes too costly. 

An attitude of realism such as this Is, I 
submit, in accord with our historic tradi¬ 
tions. We have never wanted a part of other 
people's scrapes. Today we have them and 
just why, nobody quite seems to know. 
What business is it of ours to support French 
colonial policy in Indochina or to achieve 
Mr Syngman Rhee's concepts of democracy 
in Korea? Shall we now send the marines 
into the mountains of Tibet to keep the 
Dalai Lama on his throne? We can do well 
to mind our business and interfere only 
where somebody threatens our business and 
our homes. 

The policy I suggest, moreover, gives us a 
chance economically to keep our heads above 
water. For years, I have argued the neces¬ 
sity for not burdening ourselves with un¬ 
necessary debts. There is no surer way to 
destroy the basis of American enterprise than 
to destroy the initiative of the men who 
make it. We will, of course, continue to have 
to pay and to pay heavily for our defense. 
But what have we now in harid for the bil¬ 
lions that we have spent abroad? We can 
no longer affford this luxury; we dare not 
afford its consequences to our own security. 
Those who recall 1932 know too easily the 
dangers that can arise from within, when 
our own economic system fails to function. 
If we weaken it with lavish spending either 
on for^^ nations dor In foreign wars, we 
•run the danger of precipitating another 1932 
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and of destroying the very system which we 
are trying to save. 

An Atlas, whose back is bowed and whose 
hands are busy holding up the world, has no 
arms left to deal with his own defense. In¬ 
crease his burdens and you will crush him, 
or attack him from behind and he cannot 
turn to defend himself. This is our pres¬ 
ent posture. It sti angles our might. The 
suggestions I make would unleash our 
strength. They would, I am sure, give con¬ 
siderable pause to the strategists and plan¬ 
ners of the Kremlin. They would—and I 
count this most—conserve American lives for 
American ends, not waste them in the freez¬ 
ing hills of Korea or on the battle-scarred 
plains of Western Germany. 


New Deal, IntematioBal Propagandists 
Still Assume To Guide Us 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, following their customary line 
of imputing a lack of knowledge, sound 
judgment, and loyalty to all who publicly 
express the belief that permitting United 
Nations to exercise the power of involv¬ 
ing us in war—although United Nations 
has not, and appareiftly, in the future, 
will not, furnish the men or material to 
win a war—New Deal and internation¬ 
ally minded propagandists like Mellett, 
Tom Stokes, Marquis Childs, Drew Pear- 
son, and others, are hard after all those 
who venture to question their judgment 
or conclusions. 

The Washington Times-Herald of De¬ 
cember 27 carried an editorial which 
called attention to some of this kind of 
propaganda. It reads as follows: 

Politics Makes Strange Bedfellows 

The propaganda on behalf of Mr. Truman’s 
foreign policy has reached a new pitch of 
frenzy even as the jerry-built policy itself 
is falling apart, both at home and abroad. 
The administration’s political speechmakers 
and its newspaper and radio organs keep tell¬ 
ing a restive people to forget the leaking roof 
and the tottering foundations—that they 
ought to think themselves happy and snug, 

THE KEPT PRESS IS OVERCOME 

Applauding their propaganda while lurk¬ 
ing discreetly In the background are the cor¬ 
ruptionists who are making hundreds of 
millions of dollars out of the Marshall EGA 
plan, foreign military aid, and Allied grafts. 
They, too, continue to represent a fantasti¬ 
cally reckless course as the best thing for 
everybody. 

Public opinion has had to battle to make 
itself heard, but has overcome all resistance 
and has poured forth a flood of protest that 
has steadily mounted since the rejection of 
everything which Truman off^ed in the 
November election. 

It wants none of the Truman foreign pol¬ 
icy calling for the oonttoucus efxpenditure of 
America’s youth and weahdi ov^eas. At 
home. It has turned thumbs down on the 
welfare state, the wanton dissipation of 
their earnings wrung frcun the people by the 
Federal spenders, and the centralization of 
power in the bureswcracy., 
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SENSE VERSUS NONSENSE 

The policy that the people demand calls 
for the security and solvency of the trmted 
States before everything. They reject the 
idea that American strength be frittered 
away in Europe as it has been in Korea. They 
want the Military Establishment to stand on 
guard within defensible limits m this hemi¬ 
sphere and its island outposts. 

They insist that America not be under¬ 
mined from within by a prodigal expenditure 
of its wealth on world saving fantasies and 
on political stunts to buy up votes and souls 
in the name of a security that grows ever 
shakier as the inflation of the currency 
progresses 

It IS the object of the propagandists and 
the corruptionists to convince the people, 
against their own good sense, that they really 
want none of the things for which they are 
crying, and that Mr. Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson know best 

Thus, one newspaper usee the caption 
“Hoover's policy is deadly’* to dispose edi¬ 
torially of the patriotically American ex- 
President who expressed with entire clarity 
the people’s wishes on foreign policy. 

A political commentator of the adminis¬ 
tration faith says that Mr. Truman has ac¬ 
cepted the Republican challenge on foreign 
policy, implying that the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people is merely a bit of 
partisan sniping at an accepted national 
policy 

Marquis Childs, an inveterate New Deal 
horn blower, devotes himself to eulogizing 
John Poster Dulles, the kept Republican in 
the New Deal State Department, as if the 
only Republican worth listening to is one 
whom Acheson leads on a leash. 

THE PENTAGON PROPAGANDA 

The Pentagon propagandists, marshalled 
in offensive deployment by Tracy Voorhees, a 
Wall Street lawyer installed as Secretary of 
the Army, are working up a campaign in sup¬ 
port of further involvement in Europe. Sec¬ 
retary of Defense George C. Marshall ha¬ 
rangues a selected audience of industrial, 
farm, and union leaders on the theme that 
he can’t trust the American people—that 
they don’t seem to want to accept a per¬ 
petual garrison state. 

He complains that they dismantle the 
armies after wars and aren’t eager to support 
huge tax burdens year in and year out to 
maintain the administration’s correctional 
role throughout the world. General Mar¬ 
shall seems to consider this a personal af¬ 
front. Like Truman and Acheson, he knows 
best. 

Senator Douglas of Illinois has even gone 
to the ludicrous length of complaining that 
the press should not have published Tru¬ 
man’s self-revealing letter threatening to 
punch a music critic who did not flatter the 
President’s singing daughter. Senator Doug¬ 
las says that it disturbs “unity" to print com¬ 
munications in which Truman exposes his 
own instability and pathetic limitations- 

THEY HEAR PROM HOME 

Such are the bedfellows who are trying 
to induce the American people to ruin them¬ 
selves in foreign adventures. The self-styled 
"liberals" in their antagonism to the Repub¬ 
lic, appear to prefer any foreign government 
or any combination of foreign governments to 
our own. They work hand-in-hand with the 
corruptionists who are cashing in and with 
the politicians and political generals who 
rise as the rest of the Nation is prostrated. 

They and their newspaper and radio organs 
soft-pedal Truman’s corruption, his vote 
stealing, his incompetence, But all of these 
people are hearing from home. 

Acheson may have heard from his spiritual 
home in England, hut the Members of Con¬ 
gress have heard from American homes, ex¬ 
cept, possibly, those in the Hartford conven¬ 


tion States and from Aaron Burr’s adopted 
State of New York. 

The will of the people will prevail, as it 
must if America is to be saved 

Fortunately, former President Her¬ 
bert Hoover, evidently fearful of what 
might befall the Nation at the end of the 
road which the administration is follow¬ 
ing, spoke out. He called attention to 
the self-evident truth that we cannot, 
by armed might, force our thought, our 
ways, upon all the rest of the world, 
much of which wants none of either. 

More recently, the senior member of 
the other body from Virginia has given 
utterance to another thought which 
millions of Americans have entertained 
for a long—long time. He said that it 
was time for us to get out of Korea. 

Both those at the head of our Armed 
Forces and some in the State Depart¬ 
ment have told us that we did not need 
nor want Korea; that we could not by 
force hold Korea. Yet, Mr. Truman, by 
his orders, insofar as he could, committed 
us to world war III. 

Only last night, a member of the other 
body representing Massachusetts, speak¬ 
ing to a Rotary Club in Boston, said that 
the United States "couldn’t deliver” on 
its promise to "stop aggression at any 
place and at any time.” He said, "In 
the future, we must get as strong as 
possible and as fast as possible.” He 
criticized the "error of making big 
statements and big commitments with¬ 
out the strength to back them up,” and 
added, "Take the UN, for instance. 
Where is its force when it comes time to 
stop aggression? The United States had 
to put up five-sixths of the UN forces 
finally. That was enough for Korea, but 
inadequate for the Chinese Reds. We 
have promised to stop aggression any 
place any time, but we can’t deliver.” 

The Americans who, with their lives 
and their resources, will be required to 
pay for world war HI, do not even know 
why they are called upon to fight that 
war. They do not know its purpose. 
They have no means of knowing whether 
they can win that war. 

They do know that they are now 
called upon by the administration and 
the international propagandists to fight, 
some of them to die—all of them to par¬ 
ticipate in the cost of that war. 

Today, as always, those who pay the 
least, are loudest in their demands that 
others do the fighting, the dying, the 
paying. 


Stop Doling Out Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26,1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
more and more it is dawning upon the 
public mind that our economic lifeblood 
is being drained away by the interna¬ 
tionalists who have for a long time been 


playing into the hands of the Commu¬ 
nists. 

The article which appears in the De¬ 
cember 27 issue of the Pathfinder by Mr. 
Graham Patterson, its publisher, is di¬ 
rectly m point. There is no evidence 
whatever that this Democratic-New 
Deal-Fair Deal administration is doing 
one thing to cut down nonessential Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures at this time of our 
national crisis. Under leave to extend, 
I am inserting the article mentioned 
above, entitled "Stop Doling Out Dol¬ 
lars”: 

Stop Doling Out Dollars 

The disastrous turn of events on the inter¬ 
national scene has brought into sharper focus 
than ever before the vitally urgent need for 
every economy by our Government—and the 
wholehearted loyalty of every citizen. 

Early this month, President Truman asked 
for $18,000,000,000 in additional appropria¬ 
tions, necessitated by our greatly magnified 
defense needs. We face a grim and costly 
future, for our defense expenditures will he 
steadily greater. Even v/ithout all-out war, 
America would of necessity have to make it¬ 
self an armed camp, and with all possible 
speed. And it is apparent to everyone by this 
time that we will have to remain an armed 
camp—at a staggering cost—as long as Russia 
is ruled by its power-mad clique of aggres¬ 
sors 

Part of Russia’s plan to conquer us is to 
bleed us dry economically, to make us waste 
our substance, until financial and economic 
chaos makes us a choice plum ripe for the 
plucking. Why, then, should we work in our 
enemy’s interest by continuing unnecessary 
drams on our financial lifeblood? 

It is time to forget socialistic plans, time 
to stop doling out dollars in handouts, time 
to stop the incredible waste of the taxpayers’ 
money in governmental extravagance. Taxes 
are already discouragingly high. 

The Tax Foundation of New York recently 
published a comprehensive review of govern¬ 
mental spending and taxation. It pointed 
out that welfare programs, modestly started 
under the goad of depression, paid out more 
than $5,500,000,000 in 1949, and indications 
are that greater amounts will be spent 
In the decade ahead. The programs were 
not condemned; the point raised was the 
danger in such expenditures when the peo¬ 
ple already are under a heavy tax load, and 
the combined Federal-State-local public 
debt has reached a frightening $281,000,000,- 
000 . 

Today a complete overhauling of the 
grossly padded public payroll is a must. 
Several weeks ago, a special congressional 
subcommittee reported that Investigation of 
the Treasury Department and part of the 
Labor Department disclosed gross over¬ 
staffing, falsified work reports, and dissipa¬ 
tion of funds. It pointed out as an example 
of Government extravagance which prevails 
in obscure places that Coast Guard head¬ 
quarters, a part of the Treasury Department, 
has eight admirals on its staff. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics the com¬ 
mittee reported that an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 intended to revise the Bureau’s 
cost-of-living index was dissipated through 
“gross overstaffing, inferior planning, un¬ 
trained supervision, and improvident admin¬ 
istration. * * ♦ Some employees were 

forced to falsify records by signing erroneous 
work progress reports" and those who de¬ 
murred were threatened with punitive 
action. 

One Bureau worker testified that he was 
told to appear busy in case officials appeared, 
and another said there were weeks at a time 
when there was no work to do in our office. 

Such hrajzen mishandling of the public's 
funds is unforgivable at any time, but today 
it is akin to treason. 
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The Basis for Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Decemter 28, 1950 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr, Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal of Decem¬ 
ber 26, 1950: 

The Basis foe Foreign Policy 

What should be the basis for the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

President Truman, in what has come to 
be known as the Truman doctrine, says that 
It should be the containment of commu¬ 
nism, that this Nation should fight commu¬ 
nism anywhere, and if necessary everywhere, 
that it threatens the peace. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says that 
the foundation of our policy must be to 
preserve this Nation and the Western Hem¬ 
isphere. 

There is an important difference between 
these two points of view. That difference is 
now being openly and widely debated for 
the first time in a silent decade. 

The two views need not, of course, con¬ 
flict always or in every particular. To fight 
Communist power in particular places can 
be an essential part of our own defense The 
defense of the Western Hemisphere does not 
preclude, and may require, fighting Soviet 
power outside the Western Hemisphere. 
The two viewpoints can converge. 

There is, moreover, similarity of purpose 
in the two views The advocates of con¬ 
tainment everywhere advocate it to save 
America. The objective of the others is also 
to stop communism from engulfing the 
whole world, including ourselves. They aie 
all honorable men. 

Nevertheless, the difference is vital—^not 
for what is intended but for what results. 

The Ttuman doctrine begins by accepting 
United States responsibility for defending all 
parts of the world from Soviet encroachment; 
this becomes primary policy. In effect, the 
United States becomes a nation without 
differentiated frontiers. The frontier be¬ 
comes one gigantic circle around Russia’s 
present sphere. And since the doctrine is 
to defend that circle everywhere, the relative 
values of the various points on the circle 
become lost. All points become more or less 
of equal value. 

The next progression, an unintended one, 
is that the responsibility of other peoples to 
defend themselves gradually becomes sec¬ 
ondary. 

Their self-defense is, of course, definitely 
desirable. But since containment every¬ 
where is viewed as essential to our ultimate 
safety, we soon think we must defend other 
countries regardless of their own efforts. 
And the other countries soon begin to think 
they do us a favor to let us defend them. 

At this stage decision becomes confused. 
Korea, let us say, cannot be weighed on any 
balance. It is a point on the circle; it is a 
part of the general responsibility we have 
assumed; and so we fight for it whether or 
not It has great value in terms of the larger 
fight. 

So long as the policy is to contain every¬ 
where, there is simply no standmd to dis¬ 
tinguish among Korea, Indochina, or the 
Rhino—aU become Koreas if the Communists 
choose to make them so. 

From this kind of thinking there Is an^ 
other progression—^also unintended but also 
inevitable. 

trnconsolously we begin to make the de¬ 
fense of this Nation a subordinate considera¬ 
tion in weighing any proposed action. 


If the policy is to contain everywhere and 
there Is a threat anywhere, what room is 
there to debate whether to fight this par¬ 
ticular threat will strengthen or weaken our 
own defenses’ Unless we are to abrogate the 
policy there is no choice but to fight the 
threat anywhere. Action is automatic. The 
United States has then no choice but to 
intervene in Korea, or any other place. 

The Truman doctrine thus puts the de¬ 
fense of this Nation second in the minds of 
the men whose trust is the defense of this 
Nation. 

With the defense of this Nation as the 
paramount policy all this is changed. From 
this premise the cost of any action would 
be measured against the gain; the risks of 
intervention in any Korea would be meas¬ 
ured against the risks of abstention. 

Men would still differ in judgment. They 
would still debate the intervention in Korea, 
the rearmament of Germany, the reinforce¬ 
ment of Europe, All these things would 
still be difficult matters to decide. Even 
from the Hoover premise men would differ 
on the Hoover proposals as to what is best 
or prudent in a particular place 

But in the debate men would have a com¬ 
mon plane of reference—the safety and 
preservation of this country. There would 
then be something to measure against, there 
would be a standard for making value judg¬ 
ments, a balance on which to weigh military 
and political opinions. 

The policy of containment leaves us no 
choices. By trying to contain everywhere 
we become vulnerable everywhere and we 
can be truly strong nowhere. In the name 
of saving the world this policy deprives us 
of the freedom to seek out what is best to 
save America. 

The policy of putting the safety of this 
Nation first is the only one which offers us 
a way of wisely measuring our strength 
against the task—or, indeed, offers any way 
of measuring at all. Therefore, it, and not 
the policy of containment everywhere, ought 
to be paramount in the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

It may be argued by honorable men that 
this reversal of emphasis Ignores morality. 
For in its application there may come a time 
when the United States, measuring what is 
best for her own safety, may have to make 
the harsh decision of abandoning tempo¬ 
rarily some cherished bastion. And the 
greater obligation, it is truly said, is to pre¬ 
serve the world from barbarism. 

To this we can only reply that there is in 
the world today only one power that stands 
in the way of that barbarism. So long as 
the United States stands the way is barred. 
So soon as it falls the whole world will be 
engulfed. 

It will profit neither ourselves nor civil¬ 
ization to risk the destruction of that power 
in the name of saving civilization. To pur¬ 
sue in the name of morality a course which 
weakens the power of the United States 
would be the true immorality. 

A foreign policy which puts anything 
ahead of the preservation of this Nation 
betrajrs the Nation and civilization. 


Text of Truman’s Address 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACk 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. * Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news*^ 


paper article appearing in the Boston 
Daily Globe of December 25, 1950: 

Text of Truman’s Address 

Washington, December 24.—Text of Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s address in connection with 
the national community Christmas tree cere¬ 
mony today on the White House Grounds: 

“All over our country and in many other 
parts of the world men, women, and children 
are preparing to celebrate the birthday of 
Christ. 

“Never before in our lives has a Christmas 
seemed so important. I am not thinking 
of turkey dinners and stacks of gifts. I 
mean the quiet, reverent celebration of the 
faith, hope, and love—born in a manger in 
Bethlehem. 

“Across all the continents of this world 
peace-loving people today feel apprehension 
and loneliness and fear. 

“Many have forgotten the humble sur¬ 
roundings of the nativity and how, from a 
straw-littered stable, shone a light which for 
nearly 20 centuries has given men strength, 
comfort, and peace. 

“At this Christmas time we should renew 
our faith in God. We celebrate the hour in 
which God came to man. It is fitting that 
we should turn to Him. 

“Many of us are fortunate enough to cele¬ 
brate Christmas at our own fireside 

“But there are many others who are away 
from their homes and loved ones on this 
day. Thousands of our boys are on the 
cold and dreary battlefield of Korea. 

“But all of us—at home, at war, wher¬ 
ever we may be—are within reach of God’s 
love and power. We all can pray. We all 
should pray. 

“We should ask the fulfillment of God's 
will. We should ask for courage, wisdom, 
for the quietness of soul which comes alone 
to them who place their lives in His hands. 

“We should pray for a peace which is the 
fruit of righteousness. 

“The Nation already is in the midst of a 
crusade of prayer On the last Sunday of 
the old year there will be special services 
devoted to a revival of faith. 

“I call upon all of ^ you to enlist in this 
common cause. I call upon you no matter 
what your spiritual allegiance. 

“We all are Joined in the fight against the 
tyranny of communism. Communism is 
godless. Democracy is the harvest of faith— 
faith in one’s self, faith in one’s neighbors, 
faith in God. 

“Democracy’s most powerful weapon is not 
a gun, tank, or bomb. It is faith—^faith in 
the brotherhood and dignity of man under 
God. 

“Let us pray at this Christmas time for the 
wisdom, the humility, and the courage to 
carry on in this faith.*' 


Counsel of Despair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 6,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of December 22, .1960, is timely 
and apropos. Let us unite for victory— 
not political victory—^but victory for all 
lovers of liberty. 

COUNSEL OF despair 

At a time when the United States is pre¬ 
paring at emergency pace against the danger 
of a new world war which would Imperil our 
very existence as a free Nation it Is right and 
proper for the American people and their 
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spokesmen to reexamine onr present poli¬ 
cies and to scrutinize witii an increased sense 
of responsibility the steps we are taking to 
cope with the situation. Unfortunately, 
however, in some quarters—particularly on 
the Republican side of Congress—this survey 
is being undertaken not only in a partisan 
spirit and amid personal recriminations, but 
also m what former Secretary of War Patter¬ 
son calls an atmosphere of discouragement, 
despair, and defeat, betraying little faith in 
'the potentialities of either the American 
people or the rest of the free world- Begin¬ 
ning with unbridled attacks on Secretary 
Acheson and the State Department m the 
tenor of ^'McCarthyism,” part of the Republi¬ 
can leadership is now attempting to launch a 
fundamental revisionist movement which 
would destroy our bipartisan foreign policy, 
abandon the struggle for the preservation of 
the free world, surrender vast additional 
areas (including all of Continental Europe) 
to Communist domination, scuttle our alli¬ 
ances, and retire to a new isolationism based 
on the Western Hemisphere and a few oceanic 
bases, which, under such a policy, would not 
long remain on our side of the struggle 

Quite obviously this movement is a panicky 
shock reaction to the events in Korea. Un¬ 
der the impact of the United Nations reverses 
there and of the lukewarm attitude of the 
General Assembly toward Chinese Commu¬ 
nist aggression, some Republican leaders 
would now abandon many of the measures 
for which they and a substantial majority 
of the Republican representation in Congress 
have voted. In doing so they, who are among 
the severest critics of Yalta, are willing to 
contemplate a course which could only lead 
to a super-Yalta that even Stalin could not 
have dreamed of at the time. If they have 
any doubt as to who would be the sole bene¬ 
ficiary of such a course they have only to 
study Communist propaganda, which is hew¬ 
ing along much the same line. 

Neither the world political situation nor 
the military situation in Korea provides any 
warrant for such a policy. On the contrary, 
Gener.al MacArthur himself is compelled to 
inveigh against the artificial nuance of dis¬ 
aster that has been given to a military with¬ 
drawal in the face of overwhelming forces. 
And even if the United Nations forces should 
ultimately be driven out of Korea this would 
merely mean that the United Nations has 
lost the first battle, not the war. For that 
war is a war against aggression in which the 
mam foe is outside Korea—a foe against 
whom ample reserves can be mobilized, if 
necessary, and on a better battleground. 
That war can be lost, however, by abject fear 
and by the surrender of both principle and 
the nations willing to fight for freedom by 
our side. We are confident that the Amer¬ 
ican people will not deliberately Invite such a 
catastrophe. 


Possums; Dumb but Numerous 
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HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOTJRI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include an article from 
the December '1950 issue of the Missouri 
Conservationist. This magazine is pub¬ 
lished by the Missomn Conservation 
Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

PosstfMs: Dtob but Numerous 
(By Frank Sampson, game biologist, fur- 
bearer studies) 

“An opossum hath an head like a swine, a 
taile like a rat, and is of the bigness of a cat. 


Under the belly she hath a bagge, wherein 
she lodgeth, carrieth, and sucketh her 
young.” 

Thus Capt John Smith records the opos¬ 
sum as native in America in his 1612 de¬ 
scription of Virginia 

The editor of this magazine says that the 
opossum IB so well-known to the public that 
the public knows nothing about it If this 
be true, it is about time that we take a 
closer look at this plodding little fellow who 
always comes through with the biggest share 
of Missouri’s fur harvest. 

In the harvest of possum pelts, as re¬ 
ported by the United States Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service, Missouri ranked at the top of 
all other States in the 1948-49 season, with 
172,789 pelts, sold. Arkansas ranked second 
with 115,920 pelts; Texas third with 91,461 
pelts, and Illinois fourth with 79,505. So, for 
all his reputed laziness, the opossum does 
deserve a lot of credit even if he neither toils 
nor spins. 

Although his hide isn’t worth very much— 
about 30 cents last year—he provides Mis¬ 
souri fur hunters and trappers with nearly 
one-sixth of their fur income. With rising 
pelt prices, it is quite possible that his hide 
will be worth more this year. Besides his 
use for fur, his edible meat and sporting 
qualities make him a fairly popular little 
beast. 

Probably opossums are best known for 
their so-called trick of pretending to be 
dead, or “playing 'possum,” when cornered. 
Yet their well-advertised aversion to fast 
movement in escaping danger has also given 
them a reputation for being somewhat less 
than bright. However this may be, the 
opossum may not be such a slow-poke all 
the time. During the past 10 years this fel¬ 
low has furnished Missouri fur-takers with 
as many of his pelts as all the rest of Mis¬ 
souri's fur bearers put together. For such a 
dull-appearing creature this is quite a con¬ 
tribution, and at least speaks well for his 
multiplication, if not his intellect. 

When it comes to multiplying, the opos¬ 
sum gives the celebrated cottontail rabbit 
a run for her money. A mature female 
cottontail produces a yearly average of about 
17 young in 4 litters. The labor-saving 
opossum may produce just as many or more 
young and does it with only 2 litters a year. 
Recent studies by biologists indicate that 
opossum litter sizes run from 5 to 14, with 
an average of about 9 young per litter. 

In Missouri it Is generally evident that the 
breeding season begins with mating about 
the first of February and ends with the 
weaning of the last litter the fore part of 
September. Although opossums are rarely 
given to rushing anything, they do have the 
shortest gestation period of any North Amer¬ 
ican mammal—only 12% days. However, 
this time is made up by the young suckling 
6 to 8 weeks in the mother’s pouch. And, 
speaking of pouches—^the opossum is the 
only mammal in this country that raises its 
young in a pouch, similar to the kangaroo 
of Australia, which is related to the opossum. 
Both belong to the order of marsupials. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY TO THE OUNCE 

At birth the young are quite undeveloped 
and for all practical purposes are still em¬ 
bryos. They weight 1/270 of an ounce each 
and are so small that a litter of 16 may be 
nicely accommodate In a tablespoon. 

Immediately following birth the hairless, 
grublike youngsters squirm their way to the 
nipples in the mother’s abdominal pouch by 
following a trail of milk trickling through 
the mother’s hair. Once arrived in the 
pouch, formed by folds of skin on each side 
of the mammary glands, the young fasten 
onto the nipples (usually numbering 13), 
which become so swollen inside the young¬ 
sters’ mouths that they cannot be shaken 
loose. Some 60 to 70 days later the young 
have developed hair and may occasionally 
venture outside the pouch. After a lapse of 
90 days the young weigh around 8 ounces 


and are able to forage well for themselves. 
By the following February they are mature 
and ready to produce young of their own. 

The adults weigh from 4 to 12 pounds, 
with males running slightly laiger than 
females, and average about 2% feet long 
from the nose to the tip of the tail. The 
tail, about 12% inches long, is prehensile, 
another peculiarity of the opossum shared 
by no other North American mammal. This 
ability to wrap the tail around a limb and 
hang on undoubtedly comes in very handy 
to the tree-lovmg opossum Other peculiari¬ 
ties possessed by the opossum, and found in 
no other wild mammal on this continent, 
include a grasping, clawless thumb on the 
hind foot and the most teeth, numbering 50 
altogether. 

Like most prolific animals, the opossum 
probably lives a relatively short time. Al¬ 
though he has been credited with a life 
span of as much as 8 years, some observers 
feel that his life in Missouri may be consider¬ 
ably shorter than this under wild conditions. 
In support of this view, they point out that 
immediately following a fairly severe winter 
many opossums are seen with goodly por¬ 
tions of their ears and tails frozen off. Yet 
m the fall practically all, if not all, opos¬ 
sums have ears and tails in whole and healthy 
shape. While opossums are known to inves¬ 
tigators to be able to regenerate a ceitain 
amount of ear tissue lost through such 
mishaps as the pulling out of ear tags, it is 
doubtful they can regenerate all lost tissue 
to original condition or grow a good portion 
of a new tail. 

The presence of opossum meat, probably 
mostly carrion, noted m several food-habits 
studies of the opossum, would seem to lend 
credence to this short-hfe theory. Such a 
postulation would indicate a possible life 
span in the wild that included only one 
severe winter. 

THEY FORAGE IN DARKNESS 

Seldom seen in daytime, this animal is a 
nocturnal prowler like many others of a 
predaceous nature., Although the ’possum— 
when he is not being chased—moves scarcely 
faster than a turtle, he does a lot of rambling 
around, especially on fairly warm, calm 
nights in autumn and winter when the moon 
or stars are shining. At such times he is 
foraging for food and may travel a circuitous 
route of 1 to 2 miles before sunrise. 

Truly an omnivorous animal, the 'possum 
will eat practically anything edible. How¬ 
ever, food-habits studies indicate that it 
prefers animal food material, particularly 
insects. It also consumes fruit and grains 
and includes in its diet such morsels as 
anglewSrms, snails, lizards, snakes, crayfish, 
slugs, and carrion from any kind of dead 
animal carcass it may find, including opos¬ 
sum carcasses. While it Is commonly taken 
for granted that the 'possum Is somewhat of 
a chicken thief, studies of its food indicate 
that this reputation is largely undeserved. 
Out of 68 Missouri ’possum stomachs taken 
over a 6-months period, only 3 percent of 
the total volume of food was found to be 
chicken, and only 0.2 percent consisted of 
chicken eggshells. At least some of this 
could have been carrion. 

“For anybody as had any kind of dog, 
'possum huntin’ is made to order,” says an 
old fellow down on the creek. According to 
him, ’’just any little old dog can make a 
passel of fun out of a 'possum or two—and 
you can’t beat fun.” Somewhat more dis¬ 
criminating dog men seem to take the view 
that a hound with no value for anything 
else makes a good 'possum dog. Most full- 
blooded hound dogs, some say, become 
stronger on ’coon or other game than on 
'possums. Certainly there are plenty of 
mixed breed dogs—shepherd crosses, com¬ 
mon farm canines and the like—that love to 
tree a 'possum. Some southerners favor a 
bulldog-hound cross, and it is generally con¬ 
ceded that a little hound blood mixed in a 
dog is to be desired, as it gives the dog a 
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better nose and might even impart more 
music to his voice. 

Running ’possums isn’t much of a chore, 
as most folks know who have ever treed one. 
If the ’possums are there, they take up just 
about the nef»rest tree, and that is usually a 
sapling. If they tackle a big tree, they gen¬ 
erally get themselves out on one of the lower 
limbs. Rarely do they run more than “half 
a quarter.” This lack of enthusiasm for the 
chase is often interpreted as another short¬ 
coming m intelligence. In fact, early ob¬ 
servers branded the animal as a silly grin¬ 
ning idiot 

In the early 1900’s, a naturalist measured 
the brain capacity of a ’possum skull by fill¬ 
ing it with beans, to compare its equipment 
with that of a similar-sized raccoon. The 
opossum’s wit-box held only 25 beans, while 
that of the raccoon measured 150 bean- 
power. 

Those who harvest furs by trapping gen¬ 
erally agree that the *posum can get him¬ 
self caught in almost any kind of trap set. 
probably the majority of ’possum pelts are 
taken accidentally while trapping for more 
valuable furs In his Lives of Grame Animals, 
1929, Ernest Thompson Seton writes: 

THE MOST HELPLESS FOOL OF THE WOODS 

“The ’possum is the most helpless fool 
of the woods * * * and when caught by 

some hard-gripping steel, it has not wits 
enough even to get mad; it simply looks 
bored, scared, and nonresistant. We find 
in this a melancholy proof that, in the strug¬ 
gle for life, wits count for less than fecun¬ 
dity—a complete, logical application of which 
principle warns us that Europe will be wiped 
out by Asia ♦ * * and shall I add a 

sinister and disquieting thought? This 
world-winner is a pacifist.” (Author’s note.— 
That last sentence could be questioned to¬ 
day.) 

Regardless of ’possum-inspired philosophy 
and of what it takes to catch him, from the 
numbers of furs sold it would appear that 
’possums are somewhat easier to catch than 
muskrats and at least twice as easy as any 
other furboarer. At any rate, this seems to 
be the case for the past 10 years or so, during 
which time we have enjoyed a relatively high 
’possum population. 

More recently, however, during the past 
three seasons, the average take has fallen off 
about 48 percent from the average harvest 
for the previous 7 years. This might seem 
like we have been either harvesting too many 
or else ’possums are in a low period in their 
cycle. However, it should be considered that 
the past 3 years have also seen less activity 
on the part of fur-takers, due to low prices 
and due to a closed mink season in 1948-49. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful that reduced 
trapping activity would account for the en¬ 
tire reduction in 'possum take, which would 
indicate a lower available population. With 
the high reproductive potential possessed by 
’possums, this is not as serious a matter as 
it is with low producers like the mink, who is 
also saddled with a high price on his head. 

In comparison with the wearing qualities 
of other furs, the opossum does not rate very 
high, but Is widely used in Jackets, coats 
and trimming, and ranks among the first six 
species in importance as a furbearer. It has 
a durability rating of 37, as compared to a 
rating of 100 for otter, which is considered 
the most durable of all furs. Beaver rates 
at 86, raccoon 80, mink 76, striped skunk 60 
to 76, muskrat 36 to 60, and rabbit 6. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON EDIBILITY 

When it comes to baked ’possum, some 
folks claim he’s a gourmet’s delight. De¬ 
scribed as very palatable and delicious, the 
taste of his Juicy meat is compared most 
often to being somewhat like pork, lamb, 
or mutton. 

Refuge Supervisor George Quinn, sports¬ 
men's chef par excellence, has divulged his 
recipe for preparing ’possum in a most tooth¬ 
some manner. Says George; “First skin. 


clean, and trim off the surplus fat of your 
’possum. Then parboil him about 1 to 
hours in a kettle of water to which have 
been added 1 pint of vinegar, one diced 
onion, and two chopped stalks of celery. 
When tender, take out and bake in oven 
until nicely browned. While browning, 
baste frequently with a sauce, mixed to taste, 
of melted butter, vinegar, sugar, salt, and 
pepper Peeled sweet potatoes may be baked 
along with the ’possum or, if preferred, the 
sweet potatoes may be candied separately. 
Serve with barbecue sauce or baste with 
barbecue sauce on the last couple of 
bastings.” 

Doubtless it was while gorged with savory 
’possum meat and sweet potatoes—producing 
a tranquility of mind matched only by the 
’possum himself—that someone was inspired 
to compose the old southern Negro song: 

“ ’Possum am a cunnm' thing. 

He rambles in de dark, 

Nothin’ ’tall disturb his mind 
But to heah my houii’ dog bark.” 


The Wrecking Crew 
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OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing column written by Thomas L. 
Stokes appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of December 
22, 1950. I hope its perusal will cause 
some of our colleagues to think twice be¬ 
fore making reckless charges in the try¬ 
ing days ahead. 

The Wrecking Crew 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Washington, December 22.— We pride our¬ 
selves on our freedoms—of speech, press, 
assembly, religion. 

In our free-and-easy American way we 
have come to condone all sorts of reckless, 
irresponsible—often false and malicious— 
things that are said in our political cam¬ 
paigns We even make Jokes about it all. 

But recent events suggest that perhaps 
the time has come to reexamine our light 
and cynical attitude. 

Is it time that we exert a bit of self-disci¬ 
pline? The abuses of our blood-won privi¬ 
leges are by a minority and a small minority, 
which is evidence itself that most of our 
people exercise self-discipline. 

To what noisome lengths such a minority 
is able to go in these critical times has been 
exhibited here in the dastardly attack on 
a patriotic, able woman, Anna M. Rosen¬ 
berg. It would seem to indicate that the 
decent majority is lax in permitting our¬ 
selves to be misrepresented before the world 
by a wrecking crew of insidious defamers. 

Senators of one of the now most impor¬ 
tant committees In this crisis—^the Armed 
Services Committee—^have been compelled 
to take nearly 2 weeks to conduct a sort 
of police court, listening to a lot of baseless 
Insinuations from a strange panel of wit¬ 
nesses, Including that type which now has 
become, with some people, a new sort of 
hero—ex-Communist. 

Because of the important post to whichi 
Mrs. Rosenberg was appointed—^Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of manpower— 
the committee felt It must act to protect 
her. It is suggested that some better way 
might be found to go about it. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has been cleared by a 
unanimous vote of the committee and the 
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way -opened for her confirmation. But the 
Anna Rosenberg case must not toe closed. If 
we want to clear ourselves as a nation. 

There is the obvious legal step of the com¬ 
mittee m certifying some of the witnesses 
for the Justice Department for perjury, 
which is called for. But there is something 
rnuch more fundamental. The Anna Rosen¬ 
berg case was but a surface indication of a 
poisonous situation underneath. It revealed, 
by a link the committee discovered, some¬ 
thing far more widespread that goes back 
to the last political campaign. 

One witness, Benjamin Freedman, a re¬ 
tired businessman, testified he had bought 
for distribution 50,000 copies of a sheet called 
Common Sense aimed at Mrs. Rosenberg. 
This sheet also put out an issue attacking 
Senator Brien McMahon, Democrat, of Con¬ 
necticut, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Committee, which was circulated in his re- 
election campaign. This is Just one item in 
a collection of such stuff distributed in many 
States which is being investigated by the 
Senate Privileges and Elections Subcom¬ 
mittee. 

This subcommittee should not rest until 
it runs down the whole story, finds out who 
is responsible, and reports to Senate and 
Nation. Gerald L. K. Smith, we know, was 
mixed up in the attack on Mrs. Rosenberg. 
There are others involved in this noxious 
campaign of the last election. 


Report of Hon. Sam Hobbs» of Alabama, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary 
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OP 

HON. J. FRANK WILSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Tindier leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following report by 
the Honorable Sam Hobbs to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Report to those of my colleagues of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who did me the 
honor of authorizing me to appear as amicus 
curiae in the case of Henderson v. The United 
States of America, Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, and Southern Railway Co. in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

I did my best; and will always be grateful 
to each of you for the opportunity you gave 
me. 

With fervent thanks! 

Sam Hobbs. 

In re Cause No. 25, in the Supreme Court 
OP the United States, Elmer W. Hender¬ 
son, Appellant, v. the United States op 
America, Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, AND Southern Railway Co., Appel- 
' LEES, October 11, 1949 
We, the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, acting by and through 
the undersigned members, do hereby desig¬ 
nate and authorize our distinguished col¬ 
league, the Honorable Sam Hobbs, from the 
State of Alabama, to appear as amicus curiae 
In the above entitled and numbered cause, 
and participate in the oral argument. 

Ed Gossett; Joe R. Bryson; Louis E. 
Graham; J. Prank Wilson; Boyo 
Tacb:btt; J. B. Frazier, Jr.; Dixie Gil¬ 
mer; E. E. Willis; Frank L. Chelf; 
Angier L, GkJODWiN; Earl O. Mich- 
ener; John Jennins, Jr.; ChaunceY 
Reed; Frank Fellows. 

Office of the Clerk, October 21, 1949, Su¬ 
preme Court, United States. 
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In TI5E SXJPPEME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

CcTOBER Term, 1949, No. 25, Elmee W Hen- 
EEPvSON, Appellant, v. United States op 
America, Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, AND Southern Railway Co., Appel¬ 
lees—Brief of Sam Hobbs as Amicus 

CURIAE 

preliminary STATEMENT 
Tlie law of tins case is clearly and suc¬ 
cinctly stated in the briefs for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and for Southern 
Railway Co 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
has never taken a contrary position, nor has 
the Congress or the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The brief nominally filed for the United 
States is not a brief for that appellee and 
assumes the opposite position from that 
taken by these representing that appellee m 
the lower court. 

This amicus curiae adopts the briefs of the 
attorneys for the other two appellees; and 
opposes the brief nominally filed for the 
United States. 

QUESTION STATED 

The sole question for decision on this ap¬ 
peal is whether or not the appellee earner’s 
rules regulating its dining-car service, which 
became effective March 1, 1948, requiring 
equal but separate accommodations for white 
and colored passengers, subject the appellant 
to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

Appellant won bis case m the lower court 
when he attacked a former rule of the car¬ 
rier; so only the rules which became effective 
March 1, 1946, are attacked in this case and 
involved in this appeal. 

Or. as stated in the brief for Southern 
Railway Co., on page 12, under the caption 
“The question presented for decision”: 

“The appeal brings to this Court for de¬ 
cision the question whether racial segrega¬ 
tion of interstate passengers is forbidden by 
any provision of the Federal Constitution, 
the Interstate Commeice Act or any other 
act of Congress, so long as there is equality 
of treatment of those of different races. The 
question arises under the rule of the railway 
whereby the space in its dining cars is 
divided: one portion for the exclusive use of 
Negro passengers and the remaining part for 
the exclusive use of white passengers. It is 
the operation of the rule of the railway that 
gives rise to the question for decision; not 
the segregation statute of the State of Vir¬ 
ginia in which State the incident here in 
question occurred.” 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 

It is respectfully submitted that the perti¬ 
nent rules of the Southern Railway Co. are 
in accordance with the supreme law of the 
land as declared by the Supreme Court and 
the lower courts. Not only so, but those 
rules are wise, for the best interests of all 
the people affected, and in accord with the 
highest ethical standard. 

The purpose of regulation is not utterly to 
prohibit. The Southern Railway Co., to all 
practical intents, operates only in that re¬ 
gion where anything more than is required 
by the rules here under attack would render 
Its attempt to operate its railway system 
absurd. To adopt the contention of ap¬ 
pellant would be the kiss of death and render 
operation of the railway impossible. 

These rules apply to all and should be 
obeyed by every passenger. 

In Holy Writ we read: “Wherefore if meat 
make my brother to offend I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.” 1 Corinthians 8:13, 
Why should not both white and colored pas¬ 
sengers in interstate commerce be willing to 
rise to the height of that highest ethical 


standard? Why should any passenger he un¬ 
willing to give that much consideration to 
his fellow passengers’ 

The Constitution of the United States 
granted complete and exclusive power to reg¬ 
ulate interstate commerce to the Congress. 
In the exercise of that power the Congress 
has repeatedly refused to require more than 
the rules in question indicate. 

ARGUMENT 

Judge Coleman, m writing the opinion of 
the majority in the lower court in this case, 
said 

“(1) Racial segregation of interstate pas¬ 
sengers IS not forbidden by any provision of 
the Federal Constitution, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Act, or any other act of Congress as 
long as there is no real inequality of treat¬ 
ment of those of different races. (2) Allot¬ 
ment of seats in interstate dmmg cars does 
not per se spell such inequality as long as 
such allotment, accompanied by equality of 
meal service is made and is kept proportion¬ 
ately fair. This necessity was recognized by 
the Commission in its report on which the 
order now approved by us is based, when it 
said (239 I, C. C. 73, at p. 76): ‘Should the 
indicated trend continue, substantial equal¬ 
ity of treatment may require the reservation 
of additional accommodations for Negroes 
in the future ’ To the argument that pro¬ 
portionate allotment of tables is only just 
and equitable so long as persons may find 
seats at a table assigned to their respective 
races, and fails to meet the equality test 
when there is any empty seat in the dining 
car which a person of either race is forbid¬ 
den to occupy, suffice it to say that this argu¬ 
ment denies the very premise from which we 
start, namely, that racial segregation is not, 
per se, unconstitutional. Since this is true, 
we fail to see that a situation such as that 
just referred to produces a result any more 
unjust or inequitable from a legal approach 
—which must be this Court’s approach to 
the question—^than the no doubt common 
situation where both white and colored pas¬ 
sengers may be kept waiting to secure seats 
at tables allotted to their respective races, 
because, for the time being, eveiy scat in the 
dining car may be occupied 

“For the reasons herein set forth the com¬ 
plaint must be dismissed” (R. 260). 

To the same effect is each of the six deci¬ 
sions cited and referred to in the index to 
this brief and in the Simmons case it is 
said: 

“It must be repeated and steadily borne 
in mind that the power to regulate inter¬ 
state commerce is vested in Congress. This 
power Congress has, within certain limits, 
delegated to the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. To what limits the powers of this 
latter body extend need not be inquired in¬ 
to. The fact remains that neither Congress 
nor any agency created by it has sought to 
impose any regulation dealing with the sepa¬ 
ration of passengers in interstate commerce. 
The fact that such separation has long been 
enforced in a number of States by custom 
and by the rules of common carriers 
operating in such States is a matter of pub¬ 
lic knowledge of which the Members of 
Congress are fully aware. In fact, although 
efforts have been made over some years to 
Induce Congress to enact legislation on this 
subject, it has consistently refused to at¬ 
tempt such regulation. There can be no 
other inference than that Congress has 
thought it wise and proper that the matter 
should be left for determination to such 
reasonable rules as the carriers might them¬ 
selves adopt and that it considered that rules 
providing for the segregation of passengers 
In those sections where they were applied 
were reasonable ones. By its refusal to 
nullify the practices and regulations of these 
carriers in respect to the separation of pas¬ 


sengers, Congress has by the strongest im¬ 
plication given Its approval to them This 
is a field of congressional duty and respon¬ 
sibility. This court cannot invade it and, 
by usurping the powers of Congress, lay 
down rules by which this defendant must 
guide the operation of its business—rules 
which Congress, in the exercise of power 
specifically and solely entrusted to it, has 
refused to lay down ” {Simmons v, Atlantic 
Gieyhound Corp. (W. D. Va, decided Dec. 
30, 1947, 75 P Supp 166).) 

Fourteen times the House has voted 
against antisegregation proposals 

The views taken by the committee are 
amply borne out by speeches of Members of 
the House, as evidenced by their reproduc¬ 
tion as appendix A of this brief. 

The briefs for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Southern Railway Co. leave 
little to say All pertinent cases, the Con¬ 
stitution, statutes, history of this case, and 
the rules made by the railway h?ve been 
cited and quoted. To prolong this argu¬ 
ment would be but repetitious. 

But in behalf of the Congress, whose 
silence has been thunderous, whose coun¬ 
sel in the instant case has abandoned its 
defense and espoused the alleged cause of 
its adversary; for the Congress, to whom 
alone has been granted by the Constitution 
the power to regulate interstate travel; it 
must be said that the trust lias been kept 
sacredly, and administered faithfully, for 
the best interests of all. The Congress 
confidently awaits the decision of this ap¬ 
peal, and the verdict of history. 

CONCLUSION 

I respectfully submit that this case should 
be affirmed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Sam Hobbs, 
Amiciia Cunae. 

Oral Argument 

May it please the Court: One In my posi¬ 
tion would be insensitive indeed were he not 
to feel deeply grateful to Your Honors for 
having granted leave to file a brief and par¬ 
ticipate in the oral argument of this cause 
as amicus cunae. 

This amicus is keenly sensitive and deeply 
grateful to the members of the highest 
Court of Earth for the privilege of this great 
and joyful day. 

However, he is well aware that his motion 
was granted because he had been directed to 
make it by 14 other members of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, constituting 
not only a majority of the full committee 
but also majorities of each of the member¬ 
ships of the two major political parties of 
whom the full committee is composed. 

This case was to be heard originally In 
November 1949. Committee members were 
scattered—several in Europe on subcommit¬ 
tee duty—and because of the imminence of 
recessing no committee meetings were to be 
held, so there was no chance to have approval 
by full committee action.' 

The Committees on the Judiciary, as their 
names imply, are primarily charged with the 
duty of representing Congress as keepers of 
the springs from which flow the stream of 
administration of Justice. So it is hard to 
conceive how strongly we members of these 
committees feel the terrible impact of the 
shock occasioned by the conduct of Philip 
B. Perlman, Solicitor General, who, with 
Herbert A. Bergson. Assistant Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, Charles H. Weston and Philip Elman, 
Special Assistants to the Attorney General, 
signed what they called “Brief for the United 
States.” In this brief, which they filed In 
this case, both on the front cover and on 
page 1, the words “Brief for the United 
States” appear in all capitals. The caption 
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and first paragraph of the brief read as 
follows: 

“IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OCTOBER TERM, 1949, NO. 25, ELMER W. HEN- 
DEISON, APPELLANT, V. THE UNITED STATES OP 
AMERICA, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO , ON APPEAL 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OP MARYLAND—^BRIEP FOR TITE 
UNITED STATES 

“This proceeding was brought by appellant 
to set aside an order of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission. As required by statute, 
the United States was named as a defendant. 
The case is here on appeal from the 3Udgment 
of the district court dismissing appellant’s 
complaint, and the United States is a nomi¬ 
nal appellee. Since the United States is of 
the view, however, that the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is invalid, 
this brief sets forth the grounds upon which 
It is submitted that the judgment of the 
district court is erroneous and should be 
reversed.” 

On page 3 under the caption “Question 
presented” this appears: 

“Whether the railroad’s dining car regu¬ 
lations, approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are unlawful because they sub¬ 
ject passengers to discrimination and in¬ 
equality of treatment, solely on grounds of 
lace or color.” 

!Por 66 pages the brief goes on, seeking to 
justify the about-face the Department of 
Justice had executed upon reaching the Su¬ 
preme Court, after helping to wm the case 
in the trial court. 

And now the Attorney General himself ap¬ 
pears personally in the Supreme Court to par¬ 
ticipate in the oral argument for the only 
time that he has done so in any case since 
he has assumed the duties of Attorney Gen¬ 
eral. 

Nothing could be more in point than the 
remarks of Elihu Root* in the Senate at the 
time of the passage of Urgent Deficiencies 
Act. 

Senator Root, who was active in behalf of 
the bill was particularly explicit on this 
point. Senator Bristow, of Kansas, raised 
the question whether the Attorney General 
would bo required to defend an order of 
the Commission if he believed that the order 
was not justified. The following colloquy 
ensued (Forty-fifth Congressional Record, 
p. 4104:) : 

“Mr. Root. Mr. President, I will answer that 
without any hesitation or doubt. The At¬ 
torney General would foe bound upon all and 
the highest considerations of his professional 
honor and his official duty to defend the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion in all courts having jurisdiction to re¬ 
view it. 

“Mr. Bristow. Then he would not have any 
supervisory authority as to whether or not it 
should be defended? 

“Mr. Root. Certainly not. It is his busi¬ 
ness to defend. He is no Judge; he is no 
legislator; he is no reviewing authority.” 

The whole truth is—though probably I 
ought not so to state as we wish it were pos¬ 
sible to get a clear-cut decision on the 
demerits of this moot case, or, as some con¬ 
tend on its merits—that if all who have no 
business here were excluded, the members 
of the Court would be left alone. Certainly 
the appellant would have to go, as the sole 
basis of his meritorious initial complaint was 
decided by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, and again by three-judge trial court, 
in his favor, holding that the incident of 
which he complained did constitute discrimi¬ 
nation against him, wherefore the rules of 
the railway were amended to comply with 
each decision and on the trial before the 
latest three-judge court, the latest rules of 
the carrier were approved, and the alleged 
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case was dismissed. It is from that latest 
decision that this appeal is pending. 

Certainly also, the counsel appearing for 
appellant have no more right than their 
client has to so appear; while the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General have even 
less. 

Again, certainly, this Court is not author¬ 
ized to legislate; nor to oust the Congress to 
which was given by the Constitution the sole 
and complete power to regulate interstate 
commerce 

This litigation began by the filing of a 
complaint against the Southern Railway. 
That was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission The Government took no part 
before the Commission. There is nothing m 
the Interstate Commerce Act or any other 
Federal statute that lequires or even sug¬ 
gests that the Department of Justice should 
appear at that time. 

The Commission approved the road’s rule. 

It found discrimination in the way the 
dming-car steward applied the rule. It 
denied damages. 

Appellant first sued m the United States 
Court of the District of Columbia. Being a 
resident of Baltimore, Md., he discovered his 
error, dismissed that suit, and reflled m the 
United States district court at Baltimore, 
docket No. 2455. 

That suit was brought against the ICC and 
the United States. 

Interstate Commerce Commission an¬ 
swered. The railway intervened and an¬ 
swered. The United States did not file an 
answer. 

The three-judge court disagreed with the 
ICC because, as the court saw it, the rule did 
not provide for the Negro space to be as¬ 
signed exclusively to the Negroes for the full 
duration of the meal. 

The case went back to the Commission, the 
railway amended its rule making the assign¬ 
ment for that race exclusive for the full 
duration of the meal, and the ICC found 
the rule to be in accordance with the act of 
Congress and approved the same. 

Appellant sued again in the United States 
district court at Baltimore, December 11, 
1947, docket 3829, Again the suit was 
against the ICC and the United States. 

An answer was filed for the United States 
on December 24, 1947, admitting the juris¬ 
diction of the Court and the orders of the 
IOC which the United States alleged were 
made in due course of administrative pro¬ 
cedure including full and fair hearings at 
which plaintiff had the opportunity to sub¬ 
mit evidence and argument, and then fur¬ 
ther answered: 

“Answering paragraphs 7 through 10, in¬ 
clusive, defendant (United States) denies 
the allegations thereof and alleges that the 
Commission’s said order of September 5, 
1947, was duly made upon substantial evi¬ 
dence and in accordance with applicable law 
and was and is m all respects valid and 
lawful.” 

The answer concluded: 

“Wherefore defendant (United States) 
prays that the relief prayed for by plaintiff 
be denied and that the complaint be 
dismissed ” 

After the plaintiff’s attorney had been 
heard the defendants opened up with Mr. 
Dumbald, special assistant to the Attor¬ 
ney General (R. 26-29). He began by saying: 

“I should say at the outset that I desire 
to treat the questions here in Issue in this 
case solely upon the basis of existing law. 

I do not think the case should be decided 
upon any principles of moral philosophy or 
political evangelism or upon these basic doc¬ 
trines of liberty and free association and 
the other things which very eloquently and 
very properly my adversary has rested his 
case on.” 
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From the foregoing you will see the De¬ 
partment of Justice has changed its position 
back and forth, as follows: 

First, it did not appear at all, which was 
its piivilege. 

Second, it did appear by answer and per¬ 
sonal appearance before the Court m ex¬ 
tensive argument in favor of the ICC’s 
order. 

Third, it abandons this position taken be¬ 
fore the district court when the case reaches 
the Supreme Court on appeal. It now takes 
the position that the ICC’s order was all 
wrong, that the Department of Justice in 
the trial court was all wi'ong, and that every¬ 
one IS all wrong except it and its new 
associates 

Can anyone be so bold as to challenge the 
opinion of Senator Elihu Root that lawyers 
who accept employment from our Govern¬ 
ment to represent it are “bound upon all 
and the highest considerations of profes¬ 
sional honor and official duty to defend the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion in all courts having jurisdiction to 
review it”? 

The next point that I would make as 
strongly as I can is that in the Constitution 
of the United States a more perfect union 
was created and the Government of the 
United States therein set up was one com¬ 
posed of three coordinate branches—^legisla¬ 
tive, executive, and judicial. The first ar¬ 
ticle of that Constitution, in section 8, para¬ 
graph 3, which specifies the powers granted 
to Congress, reads* 

“To regulate commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” 

This has been repeatedly Interpreted by 
decisions of this Court to be exclusive and 
complete, since there is no hint in the Con¬ 
stitution of the grant of any part of any 
such power to either of the other coordi¬ 
nate branches. 

Therefore, with the utmost respect, may I 
insist that the Congress alone has the power 
to regulate interstate travel and to legislate 
with reference thereto.’ Unless necessary to 
an interpretation of the Constitution, this 
Court has no power to write or change legis¬ 
lation of that character. 

Please permit me to stress my next point. 

Separate but equal treatment is not dis¬ 
crimination. Only supersensitive persons, 
suffering from an inferiority complex, could 
so contend. Why should any normal person 
claim that he or his race is insulted, ag¬ 
grieved, or branded as inferior, when one 
race is segregated as much as the other, and 
when exactly the same food, service, and 
prices apply to all, and exactly the same ac¬ 
commodations are reserved exclusively for 
his use, in the same car? In fact, the space 
reserved exclusively for Negroes by the 1946 
rules of the Southern Railway—the only ones 
here at issue—was the choicest space in the 
dining cars, nearest the kitchen, assuring 
the hottest food and quickest service. 

God created mankind with racial differen¬ 
tiations in color and physical characteristics, 
but up to the present time no one has ac¬ 
cused the Creator of being offensive. He 
loves every one of His creatures. His crea¬ 
tures evidently approve of His handiwork, for 
almost every race has proudly claimed to be 
superior to all others and lived together in 
separate areas of their own choice. 

Even nations have the same conceit. The 
Japanese fervently believe that they are the 
only children of their God. 

And of course Germany claimed superior¬ 
ity with a vengeance: “Deutchland fiber 
alles.” 

God must he also to blame for segregation, 
since in our Bible He is frequently quoted, 
as ordering His chosen people, the Hebrews, 
who preserved for us the worship of Jehovah, 
to come out from among all other nations 
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and be separate. He also, with one tribe, 
interdicted intermarriage, on pain of deatli. 

Those who know most about the race prob¬ 
lem agree with God (Abraham Lincoln, 
Booker T. Washington, George Washington 
Carver, Newton D. Baker, and a host of oth¬ 
ers) . Both Booker T. Washington and 
George Washington Carver were my personal 
friends, t have heard them each speak on 
this subject many times. I had the honor of 
reporting the bill creating George Washing¬ 
ton Carver Day. I know that each of those 
two great men also agreed with me fully on. 
this subject. 

The southern members of President Tru¬ 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights, including 
Dr. Prank P. Graham, than president of the 
University of North Carolina, now a Member 
of the United States Senate, say (speaking 
as the minority): 

‘Tt dissents, however, from the majority’s 
recommendation that the abolition of segre¬ 
gation be made a requirement, until the 
people of the States involved have themselves 
abolished the provisions in their State con- 
stitxitions and laws which now require seg¬ 
regation.” “To Secure These Rights” (pp. 
166-167.) 

In my written brief, which Your Honors 
granted me permission to file, In order to 
avoid duplication, I took the liberty of adopt¬ 
ing the briefs filed by counsel for the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission and Southern 
Railway Co. As those briefs cite all the per¬ 
tinent decisions dealing with the issues in¬ 
volved on this appeal, I will not burden the 
Court by amplifying the arguments made 
In those briefs in this argument except to 
call the Court’s attention again to the fact 
that in the Plessy case (which was decided 
In 1896) the only dissenting opinion was de¬ 
livered by-Justice Harlan, and he evidently 
had changed his mind materially by 1899, 
when he handed down the Court’s unani¬ 
mous opinion in Camming v. SoaH of Mu* 
cation (175 U. S. 28), holding that race seg¬ 
regation under a State statute was not pro¬ 
hibited by the fourteenth amendment. How¬ 
ever, in 1910, in the Chiles case, he again 
was the only dissenter, but this time he was 
content merely to use the one word “dissent¬ 
ing” and did not care to write another 
opinion. 

And of course there are quite a number of 
decisions in State supreme courts of similar 
bearing. 

Also I feel obliged to call attention to the 
fact that Judge Soper, the dissenting mi¬ 
nority of the three-judge court that rendered 
the decision from which this appeal was 
taken, was the author of the decision in the 
case of Day v. Atlantic Greyhound Corpora* 
tion (171 P. (2d) 59 (1948)), Which opinion 
strongly supports the contentions of the ap¬ 
pellees on this appeal. 

Although the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission found that the appellant had been 
discriminated against in the incident com¬ 
plained of, it held that there was no basis 
for an award of damages, as there was no 
proof of specific pecuniary loss, to which type 
of damages the Commission’s authority is 
limited by law. This lack of authority to 
award damages for such injuries as were 
there complained of is sustained by the 
Supreme Court In the Case of Pennsylvania 
My Co. V. International Coal Mining Com* 
pany (230 XJ. S. 184, 203), and that holding 
was conceded by appellant in the first court 
action (B. 68). 

The case at bar is ruled by decisions of 
this Court as stated most concisely in the 
brief of Southern Railway Co,: 

V. DeCuir (96 XT. S. 486 (1877) )i 
DeCuir, a Negro woman, took passage from 
New Orleans, La., to Hermitage, La., on a 
river steamer operating from New Orleans, 
La., to Vicksburg, Miss. The master of the 
steamer refused to admit DeCuir to a cabin 


set aside for white persons. A statute of 
Louisiana recognized the right of common 
carriers of passengers to refuse admittance 
of persons to their vehicles provided such 
rules made no discrimination on account of 
race or color, and the statute gave a right 
of action to recover damages for violation of 
that proviso. Judgment in DeCuir’s favor 
was affirmed in the State supreme court, but 
reversed in this Court In the opinion Mr. 
Justice Waite said (p. 483): 

“ ‘We think it may safely be said that 
State legislation which seeks to impose a 
direct burden upon interstate commerce, or 
to interfere directly with its freedom, does 
encroach upon the exclusive power of Con¬ 
gress. The statute now under consideration, 
in our opinion, occupies that position.’ 

“And added (p. 489) : 

“ ‘No carrier of passengers can conduct his 
business with satisfaction to himself, or 
comfort to those employing him, if on one 
side of a State line his passengers, both white 
and colored, must be permitted to occupy 
the same cabin, and on the other be kept 
separate Uniformity in the regulations by 
which he is to be governed from one end to 
the other of his route is a necessity in his 
business, and to secure it Congress, which is 
untrammcled by State lines, has been in¬ 
vested with the exclusive legislative power of 
determining what such regulations shall be.’ 

“From the foregoing it will be clearly seen 
that while the decision in the DeCuir case 
struck down the State statute as a burden 
upon interstate commerce, the over-all di¬ 
rect effect of the decision was to uphold the 
rule of the steamer whereunder the master, 
Benton, refused a Negro passenger access to 
the cabin, set aside exclusively for white 
passengers. That the steamer’s rule was 
thus upheld is made clear by the following 
statement (p. 490): 

“ ‘As was said by Mr Justice Field, speak¬ 
ing for the court m Welton v. The State of 
Missouri (91 U. S. 282), “inaction (by Con¬ 
gress) * * * is equivalent to a declara¬ 
tion that inter-state commerce shall re¬ 
main free and untrammeled.” Applying 
that principle to the circumstances of this 
case, congressional inaction left Benson 
(the master) at liberty to adopt such reason¬ 
able rules and regulations for the disposition 
of passengers upon hts boat, while pursuing 
her voyage within Louisiana ’or without, as 
seemed to him most for the interest of all 
concerned,’ 

“In Plessy v. Ferguson, (163 U. S. 537 
(1896)), another statute of Louisiana was 
before the Court. It declared that railways 
shall provide equal but separate accommo¬ 
dations for white and colored races, and 
further that a passenger failing to observe 
the segregation requirement might be fined 
or imprisoned. Plessy was a passenger be¬ 
tween two stations within the State of Loui¬ 
siana. He insisted upon occupying a seat in 
the coach set aside to accommodate white 
passengers. Ho was ejected and Imprisoned. 
The Supreme Court of Louisiana affirmed his 
conviction. Ex parte Plessy (46 La. Ann. 80): 

“On writ of error to this Court the constitu¬ 
tionality of the State act was attacked upon 
the ground that it was in conflict with the 
fourteenth amendment which prohibits cer¬ 
tain restrictive legislation on the part of the 
States. This Court affirmed in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brown holding that the en¬ 
forced separation of the races as applied to 
the internal commerce of the State neither 
abridges the privileges or immunities of the 
colored man, deprives him of his property 
without due process, nor denies him the 
equal protection of the laws within the 
meaning of the fourteenth amendment. In 
that connection, Mr. Justice Brown said 
(pp. 644, 660, 551): 

“‘The object of the amendment was un¬ 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute equality 
of the two races before the law, but in the 


nature of things it could not have been in¬ 
tended to abolish distinctions based upon 
color, or to enforce social, as distinguished 
from political equality, or a commingling 
of the two races upon terms unsatisfactory 
to either. Ijaws permitting, and even re¬ 
quiring, their separation m places where 
they are liable to be brought into contact do 
not necessarily imply the inferiority of either 
race to the other, and have been generally, 
if not universally, recognized as within the 
competency of the State legislature in the 
exercise of their police power. The most 
common instance of this is connected with, 
the establishment of separate schools for 
white and colored children, which has been 
held to be a valid exercise of the legislative 
power even by courts of States where the 
political rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced 

“ ‘So far, then, as a conflict with the four¬ 
teenth amendment is concerned, the case 
reduces itself to the question whether the 
statute of Louisiana is a reasonable regula¬ 
tion, and with respect to this, there must 
necessarily be a large discretion on the part 
of the legislature. In determining the ques¬ 
tion of reasonableness it is at liberty to act 
with reference to the established usages, 
customs, and traditions of the people, and 
with a view to the promotion of their com¬ 
fort, and the preservation of the public peace 
and good order. 

«If races are to meet 

upon terms of social equality, it must be 
the result of natural affinities, a mutual ap¬ 
preciation of each other’s merits, and a vol¬ 
untary consent of individuals. As was said 
by the Court of Appeals of New York in 
People V. Gallagher (93 N. Y. 438, 448) “this 
end can neither be accomplished nor pro¬ 
moted by laws which conflict with the gen¬ 
eral sentiment of the community upon 
whom they are designed to operate. When 
the Government, therefore, has secured to 
each of its citizens equal rights before the 
law and equal opportunities for improve¬ 
ment and progress, it has accomplished the 
end for which it was organized and per¬ 
formed all of the functions respecting social 
advantages with which it is endowed.” ’ < 

“C/uZes V. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway (218 
U. S. 71 (1910)): Chiles, a colored passenger 
on the C. & O. Railway, was traveling from 
Washington, D. C., to Lexington, Ky. At 
Ashland, Ky., he had to change to another 
train, XJpon boarding it, he went into a car 
which, under the rules and regulations of 
defendant in error, was set apart exclusively 
for white persons. From this car he was re¬ 
quired to remove to a car set apart exclu¬ 
sively for the transportation of colored per¬ 
sons. He sued in the State court for dam¬ 
ages; Judgment on a jury verdict for the 
defendant was affirmed by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. In an opinion delivered 
by Mr. Justice McKenna this court affirmed, 
from which opinion we quote (p. 74): 

“ ‘The complaint of the action of the court 
rests upon the contention that, as against an 
interstate passenger, the regulation of the 
company in providing different cars for the 
white and colored races Is void. There is a 
statute of Kentucky which requires railroad 
companies to furnish separate coaches for 
white and colored passengers, but the court 
of appeals of the State put the statute out 
of consideration, declaring that it had no 
application to interstate trains, and de¬ 
fendant in error does not rest its defense 
upon that statute, but upon its rules and 
regulations. Plaintiff in error makes some 
effort to keep the statute In the case, and 
says that the trial court, by its ruling upon 
testimony and by Its instructions, confined 
“the jury only to the lesser motive” of de¬ 
fendant’s “wrongful act.” In other words, as 
we understand plaintiff in error, confined the 
jury to the consideration of the regulations 
of the railroad company and withdrew from 
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iU consideration in the effect of the statute 
under which, it is said, the conductor de¬ 
clared he acted. But hy this we understand 
plaintiff in error to illustrate that his rights 
as an interstate passenger weie denied We 
are, therefore, brought back to the question 
what his rights as such passenger were. 

“ ‘The elements of that question have been 
considered and passed on in a number of 
cases. And we must keep m mind that we 
are not dealing with the law of a State at¬ 
tempting regulation of interstate commerce 
beyond its power to make We are dealing 
with the act of a private person, to wit, the 
railroad company, and the distinction be¬ 
tween State and interstate commerce we 
think is unimportant.’ 

“In reaching its conclusion to affirm, the 
opinion cited and quoted with approval from 
Ball V. DeCmr (95 U. S. 485), and Plessy v. 
Feiguson (163 TJ. S 540), adding: 

“ ‘Regulations which are induced by the 
general sentiment of the community for 
whom they are made and upon whom they 
operate, cannot be said to be unreasonable. 
See also Chesapeake <Ss Ohio Ry. Company v. 
Ke^itucky (179 U. S. 388).’ 

‘^Morgan v. Virginia (328 XJ. S. 373 (1946)); 
Irene Morgan was a Negro interstate pas¬ 
senger on a common carrier bus in Virginia. 
The State statute required passenger motor 
vehicle carriers, both interstate and intra¬ 
state, to separate, without discrimination, 
white and colored passengers. Upon her re¬ 
fusal to accede to the request of the driver 
of the bus to remove to a back seat in the 
vehicle, partly occupied by other colored pas¬ 
sengers, so as to permit the seat vacated to 
be used by a white passenger, she was ar¬ 
rested and convicted of violating the Virginia 
statute. Her conviction was affirmed by the 
JSupreme Court of Appeals of Virginia (184 
Va. 24). On appeal, this court reversed in 
an opinion by Mr. Justice Reed holding that 
the Virginia statute was an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. In reaching this 
conclusion, he said (p. 381): 

“ 'On appellant’s journey, this statute re¬ 
quired that she sit in designated seats in Vir¬ 
ginia. Changes in seat designation might be 
made “at any time” during the journey when 
“necessary or proper for the comfort and con¬ 
venience of passengers.” This occurred in 
this instance. Upon such change of designa¬ 
tion, the statute authorizes the operator of 
the vehicle to require, as he did here, “any 
passenger to change his or her seat as it may 
be necessary or proper.” An interstate pas¬ 
senger must if necessary repeatedly shift 
seats while moving In Virginia to meet the 
seating requirements of the changing pas¬ 
senger group. On arrival at the District of 
Columbia line, the appellant would have had 
freedom to occupy any available seat and so 
to the end of her journey.’ 

“The decision on this appeal did not turn 
on any rule of the motor common carrier; 
on the contrary Mr. Justice Reed was careful 
to point out in a footnote at page 377: 

“ ‘When passing upon a rule of a carrier 
that required segregation of an interstate 
passenger, this Court said, “And we must 
keep in mind that we are not dealing with 
the law of a State attempting a regulation 
of interstate commerce beyond Its power to 
make” (Chiles v. Chesapeake Ohio R. Co. 
(218 U. S. 71, 76)). 

“It is not amiss to stress the fact here that 
Mr. Justice Reed referred to Hall v. DeCuir 
(95 U. 8. 485), and the soundness of this 
Court’s decision therein (p. 383) and quoted 
at great length therefrom in a footnote at 
page 384. 

“Prom the foregoing it will be seen that 
the decisions of this Court from 1877 to 1946 
have uniformly upheld the principle of 
segregation of white and Negro passengers in 
common-carrier vehicles, equality of treat¬ 
ment being accorded both races, under ap¬ 
propriate rules of the common carriers.” 


The chief counsel appearing for appel¬ 
lant, Belford V Lawson, Jr., has just argued, 
with tears m his voice, that if this Court 
should today fail to take the opportunity 
here afforded, it might be 7 years before they 
again might get back to this Court. 

This is the same argument for immediacy 
which has been so often made. 

All impatient reformers inveigh against 
“gradualism.” They never approve of 
gradualism. 

God does! 

God built His universe and stockpiled the 
necessities for His creatures by gradualism. 

“Do it now” IS the theme song of every 
pressure group. But God took centuries to 
put coal and oil deposits into His Earth; 
years to make a man! 


Bedrock Factors in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON, LEROY JOHNSON 

jOP calipoenia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayy December 20y 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pur¬ 
suant to leave granted me, I am includ¬ 
ing in my remarks an editorial printed 
in the San Francisco Chronicle on De¬ 
cember 14, 1950, entitled as above. 

This article was sent to me—and I 
assume to other Members of the Con¬ 
gress—by Mr. Paul C. Smith, editor of the 
Chromcle. I assume that it represents 
the thinking of Mr. Smith and members 
of his editorial staff. It is a powerful 
analysis of the security situation in 
which we now find ourselves. Not only 
does this article clearly point out the pre¬ 
dicament we are m but also it suggests 
how this crisis might be met and solved. 

Mr. Smith has earned his right to dis¬ 
cuss these menacing problems, involving 
the very life of the Republic. In the re¬ 
cent war he joined the Navy and became 
a public relations oflQcer. This did not 
satisfy his desire to serve his country m 
time of war. He resigned and enlisted in 
the Marines and experienced combat 
service. Some of his ideas and his atti¬ 
tude on the kind of a military posture 
which our country needs, if it is to sur¬ 
vive the challenge now confronting it, 
were undoubtedly forged in the crucible 
of conflict when, as a marine, he was en¬ 
gaged in combat. The logic and reason¬ 
ing in this editorial appeals to me. I 
commend it to my colleagues who will be 
called upon to help formulate the broad, 
strategic concept which we develop and 
execute to meet the Communist threat 
now facing the Nation. 

This is the editorial: 

Bedeock Factors in Korea 

We have the feeling that a great deal of 
pressure is building up, within the United 
Nations and elsewhere, to bring about a ne¬ 
gotiated settlement in Korea that will rep¬ 
resent, for our side, a compromise with prin¬ 
ciple and a resort to appeasement. 

The idea has a certain appeal, of course. 
It will be embarrassing to have to pull out 
of Korea—^people will say: “Look, the high 
and mighty United States has taken it on 
the chin.” That’s hard to swallow. 

But there are some other things that 
would prove, in the long run, a great deal 


harder to take. It would be harder, for in¬ 
stance, to take a final defeat at the hands 
of the world Communist hierarchy—a de¬ 
feat enabled by virtue of our having been 
suckered into an untenable position regard¬ 
ing Korea. 

We believe that now is a good and an im¬ 
portant time for the United States to try 
to bring the whole picture into perspective, 
and to get clear in its own mind what is 
fundamental and what is not This news¬ 
paper has certain definite ideas on the 
matter: 

We consider, first, that we are already 
engaged m what will prove to be an all-out, 
finish fight with Moscow-led communism. 
The prime objective of America in this fight 
is to contain communism, to drive it back, 
to draw its teeth, to expose it, and finally 
to eliminate it as a world force. This ob¬ 
jective IS the only one that will serve us 
under circumstances of an equivalent ob¬ 
jective by the enemy. It’s his survival or 
ours, and we are determined it will be ours. 

WE ARE IN THE FIRST STAGE OP A LONG STRUGGLE 

The shooting phase of this all-out struggle 
began on June 25. If this contest were a 
football game, we would still be in the first 
2 or 3 minutes of play, with 67 or 58 minutes 
yet to go. To follow the same analogy, the 
other side has the ball and has us backed 
against our own goal line But the main 
problem isn’t how to prevent his making the 
first score. The main problem is how to 
marshal our strength and deploy our forces 
and outmaneuver the enemy so as to win 
the game. 

A proper appraisal of the elements of that 
problem raises the question of whether, under 
any circumstances now conceivable, we ought 
to remain on the Korean Peninsula at all. 

It is suggested in some Washington quar¬ 
ters that we cannot afford to leave the South 
Koreans with the sense that we have aban¬ 
doned them. That is truly a grave consid¬ 
eration, but it must be balanced against the 
gravity of long-range military considerations. 
We are fortunate in having faced a similar 
situation in the Philippines—we said we 
would be back, and we were. 

The question then is one of balance—of 
gaining a little face, perhaps, but of losing 
opportunity of incalculable value to us in 
this struggle. 

First, as to the military side: 

If a deal were worked out whereby we were 
permitted to remain in occupation of, say. 
South Korea below the thirty-eighth parallel, 
we would at the very minimum have to re¬ 
place all of our troops now on the peninsula, 
to reequip them largely and, as a matter of 
fact, to increase our forces considerably In 
view of the new situation. With half a mil¬ 
lion Bed Chinese sitting across the border, 
we couldn’t settle for a half dozen divisions. 
We would have to muster a combination of 
power at least equivalent to the Chinese 
force, or run the constant risk of being 
pushed off at China’s convenience. That's a 
costly operation, raising the question of 
whether it’s worth it. 

We are impressed with a whole battery of 
arguments that it is not. 

The Korean war, and whatever war in 
Asia that the Korean war could lead us 
into, is bound to be primarily a manpower 
war. We are not in a position to win a man¬ 
power war in Asia, the turn of events In the 
Korean war has demonstrated that. We 
haven’t the men, and such mechanized equip¬ 
ment as we have, or all we could amass, 
can’t be used to good advantage. The great 
land masses of Asia are inaccessible to our 
Incomparable Navy, and the terrain over 
which we should be forced to fight would cut 
any advantage In air power or motorized 
equipment to a minimum. 

Besides, there could hardly be a more ob¬ 
lique and unrewarding approach to the heart 
of the Communist empire than across the 
bleak reaches of China and Siberia, Strong 
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as we are, we could waste ourselves along 
that route to the point where Kussia could 
whip "US with ease. 

CHINESE PRICE FOR A TRUCE SURE TO BE SKY 
HIGH 

Furthermore, it is inconceivable that the 
Chinese Communists, feeling their oats as 
result of current limited successes, would 
drive exactly an easy bargain at the confer¬ 
ence table. More likely they would say; 
“Give us Formosa; give us recognition; give 
us membership in the United Nations.” 

There’s no appeasement involved in stick¬ 
ing to principle and conducting a fighting 
withdrawal, even if it means quitting Korea. 

But there’s appeasement—and nothing 
but appeasement—in knuckling under to 
Stalin’s Chinese puppets in this kind of 
horse trade. 

There was nothing dishonorable in our 
retreat down the Bataan Peninsula, even in 
our final surrender. But there would have 
been something abysmally dishonorable in 
our saying to the Japanese: “If youTl just 
leave us alone, weTl give you the Philippines.” 
That’s appeasement. 

We suggest that the thing for us to tell 
Communist China at this time, in answer 
to any horse-trade proposal, is that we will 
hold China responsible for conforming to 
the principles of civilized nations and will 
insist upon her ultimate summary rejection 
of those principles notoriously espoused by 
the Communist international conspiracy. 

We suggest that the United States make 
crystal clear to China that we do not accept 
either the capacity or the right of China to 
dictate the order of Asia or the Pacific basin, 
either alone or in conspiratorial association 
with the Soviet Union. Specifically, we re¬ 
ject emphatically the right of Communist 
China to occupy all or any part of Korea, or 
to dictate what American policy shall be as 
to Formosa, or any other region of the Far 
Bast, In short, we should reject any deal 
that involves selling out the interests of 
any people, large or small. 

It is quite true that we can’t make this 
position stick in terms of the immediate 
situation in Korea. It is quite likely that, 
having taken that position, we should then 
have to quit the Peninsula (and by “we” Is 
meant, of course, those 100,000 hard-bitten, 
gallant soldiers and marines who have been 
defending our interests and our honor out 
there). 

COMMON SENSE SHOULD MATCH OUR PHYSICAL 
POTENTIAL 

But the process of quitting the peninsula 
would be part of the general process of seek¬ 
ing out a line from which we could more ably 
project our strength and assert our authority 
in behalf of peace and the rule of law. 

We are not prepared to say where that line 
should be—certainly it would have to extend 
into Europe, and just as certainly it would 
have to have a firm base in the Par East. But 
it would follow that direction dictated by the 
long-range consideration of doing the whole 
job—of beating back the main Communist 
force, the Soviet Union, as the first order of 
business. 

We are as sanguine as to America’s capacity 
to succeed at this long-range job as we are 
doubtful of the sagacity of trying to keep 
our precarious foothold on Korea. 

As we have suggested, this game is only in 
its opening minutes. Our great resources 
have not been tapped, and our weapons of 
greatest effectiveness have not been em- 
ployed- 

Our manpower is virtually intact. We still 
have our matchless Industrial capacity, ca¬ 
pable of turning out more goods in a month 
than the Soviet Union can produce in three 
or four. Steel, coal, oil, machine tools— 
these are the main materials of modern war, 
and we not only have them in great quantity, 
we have the knack of coordinating them and 
putting them to maximum use. If we wanted 


to buckle down to it, we could, in the course 
of time, clean up the Korea mess and roll 
Mao Tse-tung’s forces all the way back to 
Peiping 

But that’s what the big boss, Stalin, wants 
us to do. 

That would use up our strength while he 
was saving his. 

We are suggesting that we rally our com¬ 
mon sense to match our physical potential; 
that we play this very earnest and deadly 
game as conservatively as we can; that we 
save our Sunday punch for the prime target; 
that we play to win. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I had intended before the completion of 
my service as a Member of the Eighty- 
first Congress to speak at some length 
and under a special order in reply to the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
and friend from Illinois [Mr. Velde] on 
the subject of the University of Chicago. 
This week, however, while I have re¬ 
mained in Washington and have been in 
constant attendance at such sessions of 
the House as have been held and in giv¬ 
ing attention to the work of my office 
until the expiration of my term, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the holiday season have 
prevented the attendance of my colleague 
from Illinois, as well as many other Mem¬ 
bers, so that under an agreement by the 
majority and the minority leaderships 
Members have not been recognized for 
either 1 minute addresses or the privilege 
of the floor under special orders. 

I am not quarreling with this arrange¬ 
ment, and certainly I would not wish to 
be understood as criticizing any man for 
spending the Christmas holidays with his 
family. We have been in session almost 
constantly during the entire year, and 
certainly Members have well earned the 
right of a few days at home during the 
Christmas season. I make mention of 
the circumstances obtaining only by way 
of explaining why what I shall have to 
say in answer to my colleague’s remarks 
about the University of Chicago are 
inserted in the Appendix as an extension 
of my remarks. 

The University of Chicago is in the 
district which I now have the honor to 
represent. John Gunther, in his book, 
Inside the U. S. A., says of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago that “by any reckoning 
it is one of the three or four most out¬ 
standing universities in the world.” 

Edwin R. Embree, in Harper’s maga¬ 
zine of March 1949, said: 

A galaxy of Midwestern State universities— 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa—could 
scarcely have come to their great high stand¬ 
ards without the compelling influence of the 
University of Chicago. 

Should not I, or should not any repre¬ 
sentative honored by selection by the 
voters of the Second District of Illinois, 
feel a sense of pride that among the in¬ 


stitutions in the home district was a uni¬ 
versity by any reckoning one of the 
three or four most outstanding in the 
world? 

I admit that I have had such a pride, 
and that to the best of my ability I have 
sought to service with the facilities of my 
office the scholars and the students at 
that great school who have written me. 
I have thought that by so doing I was 
rendering my bit of service to the cause 
of education as well as performing the 
work that I undertook to do when I of¬ 
fered my candidacy to the voters. I have 
never lost sight of the fact that my State 
of Illinois was admitted to the Union 
only on the condition that forever she 
remain steadfast in her support of pop¬ 
ular education. If m Illmois after her 
admission to the Union, on condition of 
her steadfast support of education, there 
had been built one of the three or four 
outstanding universities of the world, 
and that located in a district represented 
by me in the Congress, did I not have the 
right to feel in this Congress a pride that 
my State and my district had kept the 
faith with that far-away Congress that 
took us into the sisterhood of States on 
our pledge to promote education? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I had on the walls 
of my rooms in the House Office Building 
a large framed photograph of the uni¬ 
versity and the university area, and 
facing it was another large photograph, 
one of a large blast furnace with a steel¬ 
worker silhouetted against the glow of 
the flames. Those photographs meant 
something to me, and that something 
spelled pride in my country, where edu¬ 
cation and mechanical skill go side by 
side m the great work of making this a 
better world for all. I was proud that in 
my district were some of the best steel¬ 
workers in. all the world and some of the 
outstanding scholars of the world, and 
I felt humble in the contemplation that 
1 was their representative in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world in what 
truly may be called the capital of the 
world. 

My assistant was a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, and one who had 
made education her life work. I thought 
that was proper and as it should be for 
one from a district where was located one 
of the three or four outstanding univer¬ 
sities in the world and from a State dedi¬ 
cated by the terms of its admission to 
the Union to the cause of education, 

I was proud, too, that on the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency where I 
served were 3 out of 27 who came from 
the influence of the University of Chi¬ 
cago—the distinguished and beloved gen¬ 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Cole], a grad¬ 
uate, and the gentlewoman from Con¬ 
necticut [Mrs. Woodhouse], and the gen¬ 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Talle], who had 
taken graduate work there. I am very 
sure, having in mind the element of par¬ 
tisan fealty, that the zeal of my friend 
and colleague from Illinois [Mr. Velde] 
would not carry him so far as to put the 
brand of Communist upon the gentleman 
from Kansas and the gentleman from 
Iowa from the circumstances of past as¬ 
sociation and the danger of contamina¬ 
tion. As to the gentlewoman from Con¬ 
necticut, I am not so certain. She voted 
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for rent control, for public housing, and 
for social security. That, combined with 
the circumstance that she did mingle for 
a few months as a graduate student on 
the campus of the University of Chicago, 
will probably damn her beyond any hope 
of successful defense at my hands. 

Which reminds me that during the 
recent campaign a candidate appeared 
before a meeting of cultured and refined 
women in the area of the University of 
Chicago and when asked what was his 
definition of Communist, turned to the 
woman and said, “Do you believe in rent 
control?"' and when she replied affirma¬ 
tively, propounded the second question, 
“Do you believe in social security?’" and 
then, when the answer again was affirma¬ 
tive, said, “Then you’re a Communist.” 

So I am afraid the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut, with the horrible record of 
favoring rent control and social security 
as well as having spent a brief but dan¬ 
gerous period on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, cannot be saved 
by the likes of me, who is actually proud 
of a voting record similar to the gentle¬ 
woman’s and who not only has a brother 
on the faculty of the University of Chi¬ 
cago but who is the father of three sons 
who attended not merely the university 
but its preparatory school, University 
High. 

Since 1935 the university has been the 
target of, first, those who do not believe 
In education except for a privileged class 
on the theory that there will not con¬ 
tinue to be a class of manual workers 
if all are permitted the advantages of 
higher education; second, those who do 
not believe in freedom of thought on the 
theory exploded by Thomas Jefferson 
that the masses were better off if the 
few did the thinking and the many did 
the work; and, third, those, well inten- 
tioned and discarding completely the 
fallacious theories of the first two groups, 
nevertheless were carried away, through 
misinfoi'mation and appeals to emotions 
and passions and prejudices. 

The investigation of the University of 
Chicago which my colleague [Mr. Velde] 
has stated will be carried on under the 
authority of the Eighty-second Congress 
can properly be no concern of mine since 
I shall cease to be a Member of this 
body with the adjournment of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Nevertheless, 
most of my colleagues will remain here 
as Members of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress, and I think it owing to them 
to give them at this time such informa¬ 
tion as I possess on the University of 
Chicago that later they can place proper 
evaluations. 

Laird Bell is the chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago. The standing of Mr. Bell in 
our community of Chicago as a citizen of 
the first quality is so well established 
that no one has even dared to challenge 
it. I doubt if Mr. Velde, in recognition 

th,e fact that the Chicago Daily News 
gave endorsement to his reelection, as 
well as that of other Republicans, will 
question Mr. Bell’s standing and his 
loyalty. 

When Mr. Bell speaks for the uni¬ 
versity it is with the endorsement of a 
board composed of some of the most 


distinguished businessmen and public 
leaders in the Nation. Would my col¬ 
league from Illinois say that these men, 
included among whom is such a one as 
Paul G. Hoffman, are either themselves 
Communists or so soft that they permit 
through inadvertence or intention the 
breeding of disloyalty in an institution 
of learning under their responsibility? 

Here is the full list of the members of 
the board of directors of the University 
of Chicago, with the business connection 
of each member listed after his name: 
The Board of Trustees op the Univeesitt op 
Chicago 

Laird Bell, chairman; Bell, Boyd, Marshall, 
and Lloyd. 

Edward L. Ryerson, first vice chairman; 
chairman of the board, Inland Steel Co. 

Herbert P. Simmermann, second vice cnair- 
man, chairman, executive committee, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co. 

Graham Aldis, Aldis & Co. 

Charles P. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Joseph C. Beaven, president, Standard Mill¬ 
ing Co 

William Benton, chairman of the board, 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

William McCormick Blair, William Blair & 
Co. 

Edward Eagle Brown, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank of Chicago. 

Gaylord Connelley, executive vice presi¬ 
dent, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 

James H. Douglas, Jr.. Gardner, Carton, and 
Douglas, 

Cyrus S. Eaton, Otis & Co. 

Marshall Field, publisher, Chicago Sun- 
Times. 

Howard Goodman, vice president, Goodman 
Manufacturing Co. 

Arthur B Hall, Hall & Ellis. 

Paul V. Harper, Sidley, Austin, Burgess, 
& Harper. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Robert M. Hutchins, chancelor, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. 

Fowler B. McConnell, president. Sears, Roe¬ 
buck & Co, 

Frank McNair, director, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

John Nuveen, Jr., John Nuveen & Co. 

Walter P, Paepcke, chairman of the board, 
Container Corp. of America. 

Ernest E. Quantrell, investment banker. 

Clarence B. Randall, Inland Steel Co. 

David Rockefeller, second vice president. 
Chase National Bank. 

Paul S. Russell, president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Albert W. Shcrer, vice president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 

Herman D. Smith, vice-president, Marsh 
& McLennan. 

David B. Stern, chairman of the board of 
A. G Becker & Co. 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mu¬ 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

Prank L. Sulzberger, president, Enterprise 
Paint Manufacturing Co. , 

Harold H. Swift, chairman of the board, 
Swift & Co. 

Henry F. Tenney, Tenney, Sherman, Rog¬ 
ers & Guthrie. 

Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the members 
of the board of directors of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, who gave their approval 
of and endorsement to a statement by 
Laird Bell, chairman, when another at¬ 
tempt was made in the general assembly 
of Illinois to hit at the bulwarks of popu¬ 
lar education by attempting to destroy a 
university in Illinois internationally rec¬ 


ognized as one of the three or four out¬ 
standing universities of the world. 
Chairman Bell’s article, approved of and 
endorsed by the full board of directors 
listed above, I shall include in another 
extension of my remarks. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
at a time when the destruction or the 
impairment, certainly the embarrass¬ 
ment, of one of the three or four out¬ 
standing universities of the world, and 
one located in the district which I rep¬ 
resent, has been threatened, or at least 
suggested, by a speech on the floor of this 
House I think my colleagues who remain 
over in the Eighty-second Congress will 
find timely these excerpts from a state¬ 
ment by Laird Bell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the University of 
Chicago, when a similar attack upon the 
university was made in the General As¬ 
sembly of Illinois. If any of my col¬ 
leagues wish to know the standing of Mr. 
Bell I suggest that they communicate 
with the publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. If they wish to know what kind 
of men approved of and endorsed the 
statement of Mr. Bell I suggest that they 
consult the list of members of the board 
of trustees of the University of Chicago 
which I have included in a previous ex¬ 
tension of my remarks. 

Excerpts from Mr. Bell’s statement of 
April 11, 1949, follow: 

Abe We Afraid of Freedom? 

A serious question is raised by an Investi¬ 
gating committee of the Illinois Legislature, 
The question is fundamental to democracy. 
It underlies all scholarship and all thought¬ 
ful inquiry. Therefore, it underlies the very 
purpose of a great university. The question 
is this: In these troubled times are we afraid 
of freedom? 

ONCE AGAIN 

In 1935 the legislature of the State of 
Illinois empowered a committee to investi¬ 
gate alleged seditious activities at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Charges were made. 
Damaging surmises were printed in the pub¬ 
lic press. The work of the university was 
interrupted. At the conclusion of the in¬ 
vestigation the committee wrote in its 
report: 

“Has the University of Chicago or any of 
its professors violated either the letter or the 
spirit of our laws? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion must be in the negative. * * * Noth¬ 
ing in the teachings or schedule of the school 
can be held to be subversive of our institu¬ 
tions or the advocation of the Communist 
form of government as a substitution lor 
the present form of government of the 
United States.” (Majority report issued by 
Senators Graham and Barbour, June 26, 
1935.) 

The committee cleared the university. 
But a university is dependent on the public’s 
appraisal of its contribution, and harm had 
already been done. Even the generosity of 
Mr, Wallgren, who contributed $550,000 to 
the university after the investigation was 
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closed, did not remove the impression cre¬ 
ated, by the headline charges. 

This year on March 1, 1949, a group of 
students from Illinois universities, includ¬ 
ing a number of students from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, traveled to Springfield 
to protest the five bills introduced into the 
State legislature by Senator Paul Broyles. 
This they had the right to do If they were 
disorderly we disapprove of their conduct. 
Immediately following this student protest. 
House Joint Resolution 21 was passed 
calling for an investigation of the university 
and stating: *Tt appears that these students 
are being indoctrinated with communistic 
and other subversive theories contrary to 
our free systems of representative govern¬ 
ment.” This resolution was passed within 
a few minutes, without customary hearing 
or referral to committee. 

So, once again apparently the university 
is to be investigated. Once again state¬ 
ments harmful to the university’s reputa¬ 
tion have been made. We thinls that the 
people who have made these statements do 
not know the facts. Most of the statements 
are untrue. But the newspaper reader is 
likely to assume that where there's smoke 
there’s fire. Therefore, this statement is 
being made. The truth does not lie some¬ 
where between the allegations of irresponsi¬ 
ble individuals and our statement of it. 
The facts spell the truth, and the truth is 
the opposite of the charges. 

There is no Communist professor at the 
University of Chicago. There is no Com¬ 
munist indoctrination at the University of 
Chicago in any course or program in its 
ciirrioulum. 

* * ♦ * • 

Communism is a term which is used loosely 
by different people to mean different things. 
Kot everyone who advocates change is a 
Communist. In times when there is fear 
of Communist infiltration many persons are 
afraid of any criticism of things as they 
are. There is a tendency at such times to 
put a “Red” label on anyone with whose 
opinions one may not agree. Universities 
have as much duty to defend the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion within the bounds of 
legahty as they have to prevent what is 
illegal. If such defense subjects the uni¬ 
versity to the harassment of a legislative in¬ 
vestigation and to the possibility of inade¬ 
quate or distorted reports of it, we shall 
nevertheless defend the university’s prin¬ 
ciples with all the vigor we can command. 

The trustees and administration of this 
university are against communism. They 
are against it because, among other reasons, 
it is contrary to our free tradition. Com¬ 
munism suppresses Ideas. We oppose com¬ 
munism as we oppose all efforts to under¬ 
mine our constitutionally guaranteed free 
speech, free press, and free assembly. We op¬ 
pose communism because we believe in the 
tradition of Individual freedom which men 
throughout the centuries have fought to 
preserve. This tradition has been stated by 
many men in many ways. A few of these 
statements follow: 

John Milton, Areopagitica (1644): “Give 
me the liberty to know, to utter» and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all lib¬ 
erties. ♦ • * And though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do In¬ 
juriously by licensing and prohibiting to mis¬ 
doubt her strength. her and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter?'* 

Thomas Jefferson, first Inaugural address 
(1801); “If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this union, or change Its repub¬ 
lican form, let them stand undisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinlion may be tolerated where reason is left 

W combat it.** 

♦ ♦ * • 


Woodrow Wilson, message to Congress 
(1919): “The only way to keep men from agi¬ 
tating against grievances is to remove the 
grievances. An unwillingness even to dis¬ 
cuss these matters produces only dissatis¬ 
factions and gives comfort to the extreme 
elements m our country which endeavor to 
stir up disturbances in order to provoke gov¬ 
ernments to embark upon a course of re¬ 
taliation and repression. The seed of revo¬ 
lution IS repression.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Abrams v. United 
States (1919): “But when men have realized 
that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas—that 
the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the com¬ 
petition of the market.” 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Charles Evans Hughes, letter to Speaker 
Sweet, of the New York State Legislature* 
reported in the New York Times, January 10, 
1920: “If public officers or private citizens 
have any evidence that any individual or 
group of individuals are plotting revolution 
and seeking by violent measures to change 
our Government, let the evidence be laid 
before the proper authorities and swift action 
be taken for the protection of the commu¬ 
nity. Let every resource of inquiry, of pur¬ 
suit, of prosecution be employed to ferret out 
and punish the guilty according to our laws. 
But I count it a most serious mistake to 
proceed, not against individuals charged with 
violation of law but against masses of our 
citizens combined for political action, by 
denying them the only resource of peaceful 
government—^that is, action by the ballot box 
and through duly elected representatives in 
legislative bodies.” 

« * « * • 

THE TEADIXION CONTINUES 

Opinions such as these are often unpopu¬ 
lar, especially when they are spoken In times 
of stress. But they have been stated again 
and again by men who were not isolated 
thinkers but men of action. It is fortunate 
that in the midst of our present apprehen¬ 
sions and alarms America does not lack men 
of the courage to continue the democratic 
tradition. 

Robert A. Taft, The Battle Against Com¬ 
munism, address to the Executives Club of 
Milwaukee, May 8, 1948. “There has been a 
good deal of talk of outlawing the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Of course, under our Constitu¬ 
tion, we cannot and should not make it 
illegal for an American citizen to think 
communism or express his opinions as long 
as he does not advocate a violent overthrow 
of the Government. We cannot afford, if we 
are going to maintain freedom in this coun¬ 
try, to violate the Constitution. We would 
be killing the very liberty which it is the 
purpose of our whole policy to preserve 
against totalitarian attack.’* 

WHAT about spies? 

Today, some men devoted to freedom are 
worried about spies. They would “get rid 
of all the Reds” to eliminate the possibility 
of espionage. We, too. are against spies. 
But not everyone who is called Red is a 
spy. And, more important, not all spies an¬ 
nounce themselves as Beds. The danger, 
If any, does not exist with the noisy agita¬ 
tors. The University of Chicago is engaged 
in secret projects of vital importance to 
national defense. The university Is under 
surveillance of professional investigators, 
agents of the FBI and of the military intelli¬ 
gence units. This, we think, is the way to 
look for spies. Ihe general suppression of 
Reds Is too simple, too amateurish to pe 
effective, J. Edgar Hoover, head (rf the FBI, 
is against it. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 

“The Italian navigator has landed in the 
New World, and the natives are friendly.” 

In this cryptic message, so legend has it, 
the news of Enrico Fermi’s successful opera¬ 
tion of the atomic “pile” under the grand¬ 
stand of Stagg Field at the University of 
Chicago was flashed to Washington on De¬ 
cember 2, 1942. It meant that the chain 
reaction worked, and the first unleashing of 
atomic energy was under control. 

The Cham reaction made possible the most 
terrible weapon m history. It created the 
greatest economic fact of our time. It 
opened up endless new vistas for scientific 
accomplishment. 

The work on the atomic bomb took great 
scientists. It also took great courage. Had 
it failed, the university might have been 
charged with the most spectacular boon¬ 
doggle of all time- Or without the adequate 
calculations and protections which its sci¬ 
entists provided, the university might have 
been responsible for blowing up the northern 
end of Illinois. 

The chain reaction is in a sense only a 
symbol of the working of freedom in ideas. 
It is no accident that the world’s leading 
scientists wish to work in the free atmos¬ 
phere provided by a great university. Free¬ 
dom is the necessary condition of learning 
and progress. 

Its contribution to the successful produc¬ 
tion of the atomic bomb was but one facet 
of the university’s wartime activity. Its 
alumni and its staff served valiantly. It 
provided numerous trained individuals for 
positions of grave responsibility. Its facili¬ 
ties were mobilized and its activities ranged 
from interpretation and training in Chinese 
dialects and the prediction of weather in 
the Arctic region to the development of 
numerous protective measures for Armed 
Forces personnel. The University of Chicago 
has been honored by the Secretary of War for 
“contributing materially to the successful 
conclusion of World War II.” 

THE MARKET PLACE OP FREE IDEAS 

This university was founded and rose to 
International prominence under circum¬ 
stances which are possible only in a free and 
democratic state. Free interchange of ideas, 
free research, and the right of its faculty 
members to engage without restraint in the 
activities dictated by their Judgment and 
their conscience have been protected and 
encouraged. Out of this freedom have come 
the renowned contributions of this univer¬ 
sity to the humanities and to the physical 
sciences, the social sciences, and the bio¬ 
logical sciences. 

0*000 

It was in an atmosphere of freedom that 
A. A. Mlchelson, earliest American physicist 
to win the Nobel prize, measured the diam¬ 
eter of a star for the first time; James H. 
Breasted, America’s first professor of Egyp¬ 
tology, furthered the understanding and re¬ 
construction of ancient society; Robert A. 
Millikan won the Nobel prize for measuring 
the charge of the electron; Edgar J. Good- 
speed achieved the status of the Nation’s 
foremost New Testament scholar; Arno Luck- 
hardt discovered ethylene gas, used as an 
anesthetic in millions of operations; Frank 
Billings demonstrated that teeth and tonsils 
can be focal centers for the spread of infec¬ 
tion; Arthur H. Compton won the Nobel 
prize for his pioneer work on X-rays; Charles 
Merrlam rose to eminence as a scholar and 
teacher of American political thought; Ar¬ 
thur J. Dempster isolated uranium 235, the 
atomic explosive—^these men and the host of 
their distinguished colleagues produced the 
achievements which have placed this uni¬ 
versity among the foremost in the world. 

0 0 0 0 0 

It is in that freedom that the meh of the 
university work today to find a cure for can- 
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cer, to harness atomic energy for peaceful 
productive use, to widen our knowledge of 
the social, political, and cultural forces in all 
human experience, and to train the teachers, 
the scientists, the scholars, and the enlight¬ 
ened citizens of tomorrow. It is upon that 
freedom that the future promise of the uni¬ 
versity IS dependent. As Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
wrote in an editorial: 

“For it is that environment rather than 
any dogma that represents the real Chicago 
story It IS impossible to spend any time on 
the campus without sensing the vitality of 
true academic freedom—not the academic 
freedom which limits itself (instead of being 
limited from without) to stump speeches or 
political activity, but the academic freedom 
which Holmes used to call the open market 
place of Ideas. The spirit of independence, 
particularly as it applies to research ^ * 

gives Chicago both its dominant characteris¬ 
tics and Its chief claim on the future.” 

To foe great, a university must adhere to 
principle. It cannot shift with the winds of 
passing public opinion. Its work is fre¬ 
quently mystifying and frequently misunder¬ 
stood. It must rely for its support upon a 
relatively small number of people who un¬ 
derstand the important contributions it 
makes to the welfare of the community and 
the improvement of mankind; upon those 
who understand that academic freedom is 
Important not because of its benefits to pro¬ 
fessors but because of its benefits to all of us. 

Today our tradition of freedom is under 
attack. There are those who are afraid of 
freedom. We do not share these fears. The 
University of Chicago needs the support of 
those who believe as we do. 

Laird Bell, 

Chairman, ihc Board of Trustees, 

the University of Chicago. 

April 11, 1949. 


University of Chicago—III 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I trust, and I have confidence, that in 
the mind of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Velde] 
is no lurking suspicion that the Catholic 
Church is in any way allied with or sym¬ 
pathetic toward Joe Stalin. 

The Reverend Father Joseph D. Con- 
nerton is the chaplain and counselor of 
the Catholic students at the University 
of Chicago. This is what he had to say 
in a letter to President Colwell, of the 
university, dated March 25, 1949, when 
some in the General Assembly of Illi¬ 
nois were so carried away by zeal to do 
deeds calculated to win publicity and re¬ 
sultant applause that they hit upon the 
good old University of Chicago as the 
most convenient target: 

Chicago, III., March 25, 1949. 
President Ernest C. Colwell, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III, 

Dear Mr. Colwell: The recent action of 
the State legislature ordering an investiga¬ 
tion of the University of Chicago because of 
alleged Communist activities prompts me to 
write this letter. 


I have acted in the capacity of chaplain 
and counselor of the Catholic students at the 
University of Chicago since the fall of 1941. 
Even before that date I had some familiarity 
with the university. From 1934 to 1937 I was 
assistant pastor in the Catholic parish in 
which the university is located. My pastoral 
duties brought me into contact with many 
of the students and several members of the 
staff of the university. I believe I am, there¬ 
fore, m a position to be able to express an 
informed judgment about the university. 

The accusation or impression that the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago is a communistic institu¬ 
tion or teaches communistic doctrines is an 
extremely false one. Like any other univer¬ 
sity worthy of the name, it teaches what 
communistic doctrine is But it does not 
attempt to inculcate or promote or encourage 
communism 

I know of no Communists on the teaching 
staff of the university and do not believe 
there are any. Since my arrival at the uni¬ 
versity in 1941, the number of Communist 
Party members among the sUident body has 
always been small—^I would say never more 
than a handful. The number of students 
influenced to the point of becoming fellow 
travelers or joining a Communist-front or¬ 
ganization has also been small. In other 
words, the amount of Communist activity 
among the student body of the University 
of Chicago is no more than occurs at many 
of the universities or colleges in our coun¬ 
try and less than occurs at some. I'm afraid 
that some people have drawn the very con¬ 
clusion that the Communists wanted drawn 
from their agitation and propaganda, 
namely: that they are stronger and more 
numerous than they actually are. 

As to the delegation of University of Chi¬ 
cago students who visited the legislature at 
Springfield, one does not need at all to be a 
Communist or Communist sympathizer to be 
opposed to the Broyles bills. Many Catho¬ 
lics are apprehensive of these bills, alarmed 
at their sweeping abridgments of our nor¬ 
mal American liberties. We older members 
of the community might rejoice that there 
are so many young Americans eager to pre¬ 
serve the freedoms traditionally associated 
with our American way of life and guaranteed 
us by the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the State of Illinois. 

One of the chief reasons Americans ought 
to oppose communism is the fact that com¬ 
munism is a totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment. A sincere American might easily see 
In the Broyles bills evidence of a drift to¬ 
ward totalitarianism in our country. I be¬ 
lieve that the already existing legal means 
of guaranteeing the safety and permanence 
of our free institutions and democratic proc¬ 
esses ought to be used wisely and coura¬ 
geously by our governmental executives Un¬ 
less and until these means prove inadequate, 
no further power should be put into the 
hands of the executives of our Government. 
And any such extension of power ought to 
be limited in scope and limited in time. 

Communism is an organized movement of 
the godless; it will be overcome more surely 
by godliness than by laws. Communism is 
a moral cancer; it will be cured by moral 
means more surely than by legal. In the 
fight against communism the force of vir¬ 
tue and truth will outweigh the force of law. 
Civil laws can help; but we would make a 
grave mistake if we would place our complete 
and exclusive trust in the enactments of 
men written in a book. 

As Pope Pius XII says; "It is only the 
sacred principles of religion that can mod¬ 
erate within- the limits of reason the duties 
and rights of citizens, can consolidate the 
foundations of the state and make men’s 
lives conform to the salutary norms of moral¬ 
ity, restoring them to order and virtue.” 
He then quotes words from pagan Rome’s 


greatest orator: “High priests, you defend 
the city more securely by religion than by 
its surrounding walls” (Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum III, 40). 

As a Catholic priest, I believe it is unneces¬ 
sary to state that I have no sympathy with 
Communist doctrine. Neither am I in sym¬ 
pathy with the secularism characteristic of 
much of our higher education today. But I 
do believe that an undeserved stigma has 
been cast upon the University of Chicago by 
the action of the State legislature m order¬ 
ing an investigation of the university for 
communistic activities. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph D Conneston. 


University of Chicago—IV 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Canon Bernard Iddings Bell repre¬ 
sents the Episcopal Church at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. He is the Episco¬ 
palian consultant on education and re¬ 
ligion. I am sure that my distinguished 
colleague who has informed the House 
that the University of Chicago is a hot¬ 
bed of communism will be interested to 
learn that Canon Bell, in a letter to 
President Colwell of the university, dated 
March 30, 1949, declared in the name of 
the Episcopal Church and in his own 
name, complete confidence in the univer¬ 
sity administration “to see to it that 
subversive activities against our Nation 
are given no chance to do harm.” 

Canon Bell’s letter follows: 

Chicago, III., March 30,1949. 
Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, 

President of the University of Chicago, 

Dear Me. President: I write merely to tell 
you how unjust and unfortunate seems this 
present “Investigation” into communism at 
the University of Chicago. I am an alumnus, 
as you know, class of 1907; for 42 years I 
have been cognizant of what is going on here¬ 
abouts; during the past 3 1/2 years I have lived 
and moved and had my being in intimate 
touch with the quadrangles and with uni¬ 
versity personnel, faculty, research scholars, 
the press, the students. I know that, while 
there are a very few scholars among us who 
may occasionally give students an impression 
that they are intellectually “left of center,” 
the University as a whole is not influenced 
by these persons who are regarded for the 
most part as what they are, amiable eccen¬ 
trics. I know, too, that the tiny group of 
students who constitute the Communist 
club are more laughed at than anything else. 
The investigation, with its implication that 
there is un-American skullduggery going on 
around here, is too absurd for words. 

No one can accuse me, on my record, of any 
pro-Russian leanings, nor the church I rep¬ 
resent here as having the same. Let me say 
to you then, in the name of that church 
and in my own name, how entirely we have 
confidence in the administration to see to it 
that subversive activities against our Nation 
are given no chance to do harm. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Behnard Iddings Bell. 
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University of Chicago— V 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. O^HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
RabPi Maurice B. Pekarsky, of B’nai 
BTith Hillel Foundation at the University 
of Chicago, on March 31,1949, addressed 
a letter to President Colwell, of the Um« 
versify of Chicago, which I commend to 
the reading of my colleagues as timely in 
view of the recent attack upon this floor 
of the University of Chicago as a breed¬ 
ing place for communism. 

The letter of Rabbi Pekarsky follows: 

B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation 

AT THE UKIVEESITT OP CHICAGO, 

Chicago, III., Maich 31, 1949. 
President Erne:;t C. Colwell, 

University of Chicago, 

Chicago, III 

Dear Mr. Colwell: I Lave followed with, 
great concern the developments in the Il¬ 
linois State Legislature calling for an in¬ 
vestigation of Communist activities at the 
University of Chicago. 

I am confident that the university will be 
ftble to meet the test of the investigating 
committee. But I am gravely concerned 
about the threat of such investigations, 
however patriotically motivated, to the 
freedom of instruction and discussion which 
is basic to the conception of a university, 
and to the atmosphere of freedom which is 
the indispensable prerequisite to the faith 
and practice of democracy. 

During the 9 years of my association with 
students and faculty of the university, I 
have had the opportunity to learn something 
of the spirit and character of this school. 
It is of course absurd to label the university 
Communist or to suspect it even remotely 
of sympathy for communism. The fact that 
I often read and discuss Catholic doctrine 
hardly makes me a Catholic. Likewise, the 
study of communism, as an aspect of the 
political and economic thought and life in 
our time, is hardly Identical with professing 
It. Only through an objective study of the 
forces which shape the political and eco¬ 
nomic life of nations can we hope to pre¬ 
pare our students to appreciate the peculiar 
blessings which are ours, and to confirm 
them in their faith in the democracy which 
is ours. The interaction of opinions and 
convictions, freedom of study and research, 
the right to petition our legislature—^these 
are democratic rights, the rights of all 
American citizens—students and teachers 
Included. 

I am saddened by the dangers to our demo¬ 
cratic institutions which the Broyles bill 
and the investigation committee represent. 
But I have faith in the university and in 
the legislature. Sooner or later the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people are bound to recog¬ 
nize that the preservation of democracy is 
quite inconsistent with actions threatening 
the Institutions which are committed to its 
Ideals and its method. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rabbi Maurice B. Pekarsky, 

Baptist Office, 

Chapel House, 
Chicago, III., March 23, 1949. 
President Ernest C. Colwell, 

University of Chicago, 

' Chicago, III, 

Dear Mr. Colwell: In the light of the 
forthcoming investigation of the University 
of CJhicaen hv It. i*; fit¬ 


ting that one who works in the atmosphere of 
the university and directly with its students 
should register his convictions regarding the 
university on this issue. 

It is my sincere belief that the University 
of Chicago IS doing one of the most effective 
educational jobs being done in America to¬ 
day. Part of its greatness is its encourage¬ 
ment of all varieties of opinion in its faculty 
and student body. In spite of this unfettered 
freedom to think individually about any and 
all matters, and its open toleration of a 
Communist club among its students, the uni¬ 
versity is surprisingly devoid of pro-Com- 
munist sentiment. This is a tribute not only 
to the university but to the soundness of 
the American democratic faith m the ability 
of every man to reason for himself and to 
choose well once he has been given the free¬ 
dom to hear all sides of controversial issues. 

The Broyles bill now pending before the 
State legislature represents a departure from 
the tradition of freedom of thought and ex¬ 
pression which has been the genius of our 
democracy. They are more a tribute to the 
weakness of fear and hysteria to which frail 
humanity is yet subject than to the strength 
of that daring faith in man which has helped 
America to achieve more of the fruits of 
democratic living than any other nation on 
earth. 

My experience with the students of the 
Univesity of Chicago in the informal and. 
unguarded hours of voluntary group life 
during the past 2 years leads me to make 
two general observations about them: (1) 
There is a high degree of political and social 
awareness in the average student. This is 
something about which any university may 
rightly be proud. We, who are ministers to 
students here, like to feel that we are mak- 
mg some contribution toward this type of 
educational end. (2) In the midst of all this 
political and social concern, I have met only 
one pro-Communist student, and he was 
the head of the Communist club. Though 
he argues persuasively with his fellow stu¬ 
dents, he never aroused a mass conversion. 
It has always seemed to me to be better to 
allow a person with his convictions to argue 
openly for them and be refuted by the lack 
of response on the part of other students 
rather than to give his ideas the attractive¬ 
ness of being considered dangerous by ban¬ 
ishing their open expression. 

I count it a privilege to be working with 
students in an atmosphere where they feel 
free to ask me all sorts of questions about 
communism as well as Christianity and know 
that my answers are given with the same 
freedom with which they raise their ques¬ 
tions. In such an atmosphere, I feel that my 
work of securing Christian commitment pro¬ 
ceeds by the Christian method of persuasion 
and not by the Communist method of ex¬ 
cluding all alternatives. I hope that we can 
keep this kind of climate of opinion at the 
University of Chicago. 

Sincerely, 

Russell Becker, 
University Baptist Pastor, 

Are We Getting Too Hysteria'-Minded To 
Preserve This Democracy? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28,1950 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
war was going all right in Korea, the 
public would say, '*That’s right, go to 
it—^we will back you to a point beyond 

liimif’ ** 'Rnf' wrlneiTi ■f’Viia rtfVi0y Side haS 


scored on us the whole picture changes. 
The chorus starts, '‘Hang Acheson (who 
advised us to keep out of Korea), im¬ 
peach the President,” and then ail to¬ 
gether on the chorus, “Get out of Asia 
and stay out,” Is that not a fair por¬ 
trayal of the present situation? 

This is hysteria, pure and simple—it 
is madness—it will help defeat this 
country sometime if kept up. Vv'hen an 
individual is in a tough spot he rarely 
fails to get through if he keeps his 
head—^if anyone or any nation loses 
its common sense, defeat is inevitable. 
If football teaches anything afc all, it 
is coolness and courage. In that game 
if a player gets slugged in the eye, he 
can not leave the game to go home and 
tell his ma. No, sir; he sticks—takes all 
the other side can hand out—but his 
team wins. 

I am a Republican, I did not vote for 
the giving away of billions to foreign 
countries to prepare them for their own 
protection. If all had voted my way, we 
would not be in Asia at all. I voted 
straight through on all of these schemes 
“No.” Now the Republican papers are 
pounding the President unmercifully— 
“We should not be in the war. It was 
Truman who got us in—down with Tru¬ 
man—impeach the renegade.” 

Well, now. Let us keep our heads in 
this crisis. Truman could not have done 
anything that would mvolve us m war if 
Congress had not made the appropria¬ 
tions. The people’s representatives 
voted for it, regardless of party. The 
Republican Members who supported 
Truman’s policy cannot hide now behind 
the curtain while this condemnation is 
afoot. Who supported the President?— 
90 percent of the solid South Dixiecrats 
and all 95 percent of the eastern sea¬ 
board from Maine to Virginia, including 
Maryland; 95 percent of the solid west 
coast delegation; Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Missouri, a large section of Pennsylvania, 
a section of Ohio, a section of Illinois, 
Michigan. 

What was left—some of the great Cen¬ 
tral West—but not all of that. 

These peoples* representatives, fresh 
from their districts, voted with the Presi¬ 
dent—^Republicans. Did they support 
the President? Well, look at the record 
and you will be surprised what a follow¬ 
ing he had among the Republicans in 
Congress. A brain has not yet been cre¬ 
ated that can make a political issue of 
our involvement in Asia, Both parties 
are to blame—the people back home are 
to blame. Regardless of how we got 
there, we are at war, and we cannot win 
it—we cannot even begin to win it if we 
are now to charge each other and every¬ 
one else but ourselves for starting it, and 
spend our time pointing out the men who 
are supposed to have brought this situ¬ 
ation about. I hope we are still Ameri¬ 
cans, I hope we put the future of our 
great country ahead of the future of any 
political party. Since we are in it, there 
is just one thing for a voter or a repre¬ 
sentative of this Government to do and 
that is “get in there and do jrour stuff 
to defend the United States of America.** 
Just because we have lost the first round, 
do not throw in the towel and feebly 
murmur, “I am licked.** That is not the 
spirit that made this democracy great— 
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that is not the spirit that has made it 
possible for us to build the greatest hb- 
erty-loving nation on the earth. 

If it becomes necessary to change our 
tactics—as to v/here we will fight the 
common enemy; how we can fight him 
best, the leading military and naval 
boards will know it and do it 

We forget too quickly our history. Let 
us turn over the musty pages of the War 
Between the Slates. We got licked twice 
at Bull Run and our Army beat it back 
across the Potomac in a panic. It was 
every man for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost. Lee and Jackson and the 
Confederate Army jolted the North so 
haid that Lincpln and his Secretary of 
State, Seward, found themselves in a sea 
of criticism and hysteria. The news¬ 
papers demanded the ouster of Seward 
and the great Lincoln was caricatured as 
a weak, vacilatmg creature who should 
not be trusted to head this Government. 

Lincoln stood firm, cool, and collected 
while this storm of criticism raged. 

He kept his head—he kept his Secre¬ 
tary of State, and went about the job of 
winning the war. Up to that time, no 
Northern general could move without 
permission of Congress—McClelland had 
failed—all had failed as long as Congress 
directed the war. Lincoln saw we 
could not win the war that way—he 
picked out a great general—^U. S. Grant, 
and interviewed him. Lincoln asked 
Grant to take command of the Northern 
forces—Grant responded that he would 
not take it at all if Congress was going 
to hamper him by orders and counter¬ 
orders—Lincoln’s answer won the war. 
He said, in substance, *‘Grant, you take 
the command and take the orders from 
me. Under the Constitution I am the 
Commander m Chief of our forces, and 
I am going to exercise that duty. Go to 
it, and I will back you up.’' 

We are in the same hysteria now, we 
want to hang Acheson and impeach Tru¬ 
man, in our mad-unthinking haze. 

Remember what has taken place in 
this country before—and remember that 
cool heads lead the way to victory. 

If Truman is wrong—if we never 
should have started our foreign policy to 
arm countries—the majority of Congress 
IS just as wrong as the President—and I 
mean a great majority, too. The Demo¬ 
cratic Members who voted with Truman 
cannot escape the blame; the Republi¬ 
can Members from a majority of the 
States cannot escape the blame. May¬ 
be the President and the great majority 
of Congress was right, but we shall never 
find out if we do not get into this war 
effort in a united way. We will have 
plenty of time after the war is over to 
do the talking we are doing now. 


Point 4 and the Path to Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BARRATT O’HARA 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOTTSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall be leaving this House with the 


adjournment of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress During my one term here I have 
voted for every measure that I thought 
was leading on the path to peace. I have 
voted against every measure that I 
thought was, while sincerely intentioned, 
capable of becoming a gesture toward 
war. 

There have been three major wars in 
my active lifetime, and I do not want that 
to be the pattern of my country. It is 
not the pattern that we should wish to 
hold before the young mothers of our 
land If we cannot live in peace, and 
contribute to making this a world of 
peace, as a people we have failed in the 
mission under our destiny. 

Governments are but the instrumen¬ 
talities to assist the gravitation of eter¬ 
nal justice upward toward the throne 
of God. My concept of the destiny of our 
country and the Government through 
which it speaks and acts, is leadership in 
our time in such assistance. 

altgeld’s memorable address 

I have made use of some of the lan¬ 
guage of one of the greatest of the sons 
of Illinois, John Peter Altgeld. When 
the current of prejudice and of passion, 
of doubt and of unfounded suspicion, was 
running wild and violent he dared to 
stand against the current in his faith in 
the inherent goodness of men and 
women. He died impoverished and the 
causes in which he believed seemed 
crushed. It was a brief time before his 
death that he delivered his never-to-be- 
forgotten address at Joliet, Ill., in which 
he said: 

I am not discouraged Things will right 
themselves. The pendulum swings one way 
and tlicn the other But the steady pull of 
gravitation is toward the center of the earth. 
Any structure must be plumb if it is to 
endure or the building will fall. So it is 
with nations. Wrongs may seem to triumph. 
Right may seem to be defeated But the 
gravitation of eternal justice is upward 
toward the throne of God 

The present situation m world affairs, 
Mr. Speaker, will not be so terrifying to 
our people if those words spoken almost 
half a century ago by John Peter Altgeld 
form the basis of their faith in the des¬ 
tiny of our country: 

But the gravitation of eternal justice is 
upward toward the throne of God 

FAITH SWEETENS SACRIFICE 

Faith in America—in her destiny to 
serve as an instrumentality in assisting 
the gravitation of eternal justice upward 
toward the throne of God—will dispel 
confusion. It will give sweetness to par¬ 
ticipation in the sacrifices ahead. 

To fulfill our responsibility, and to 
remain secure while our plans are de¬ 
veloping, we must be strong. That will 
require large expenditures, which it is 
prudent should be met on a pay-as-we- 
go basis. Taxes will be increasingly large 
and there will be a growing list of things 
we will have to go without. 

If instead of confusion, wherein we 
quarreled with ourselves and with our 
neighbors, we have the quiet faith that 
all is for a purpose in the gravitation 
through our struggles of eternal justice 
upward toward the throne of God we 
will find in our sacrifices the thrill and 
glow of travelers ascending to the moun¬ 
tain's peak. 


BURSTING OF TOMORROW’S SUN 

I am not discouraged, Mr. Speaker, 
because in the darkness of the night I 
can vision the bursting of the sun on 
tomorrow's morning. If by our sacri¬ 
fices we can buy 10 years of peace we 
will have reached safely another height 
in man's ever upward climb. 

Discontent breeds m poverty, and it 
is to the eradication of unnecessary 
poverty that our country has dedicated 
herself. That is the great undertaking 
and the great adventure of our genera¬ 
tion. It is part and parcel of our na¬ 
tional destiny. 

AN OLD AMERICAN PATTERN 

There is nothing new and untried 
with which we are experimenting. All 
that we are doing is applying on a world 
scale something which worked m our own 
land 

Capital and know-how went inland 
from our seaboard and in the develop¬ 
ment of new areas made new markets 
for the products of the old areas. So 
now, when modern means of transpor¬ 
tation have made the whole world closer 
knit than were the original States and 
the Territories, we are fitting this old 
tried and proved American pattern onto 
the body universe. 

Our money, loaned on banker-ap¬ 
proved security, and our know-how, 
under point 4, are building in the neg¬ 
lected regions of the earth the founda¬ 
tions for prosperous economies. 

Give us 10 years of peace for the de¬ 
velopment of point 4 and the world-wide 
broadening of the markets for the prod¬ 
ucts of our factories and there will come 
to our people a prosperity surpassing 
any they have ever known or of any of 
which they have ever dreamed. 

If every section of our own United 
States were in this manner raised to 
some measure of affluence, benefiting all 
other sections and harming none, so can 
it be done on a world level, 

WORLD DRIVE AGAINST POVERTY 

It is the first time in all recorded his¬ 
tory that a world drive has been made on 
the eradication of unnecessary poverty, 
with no element of exploitation or de¬ 
sire of territorial dominion. 

Merely by helping other peoples to 
help themselves, through development 
of their own resources on mon?y loaned 
by us and with the assistance of our tech¬ 
nical knowledge, we broaden everywhere 
the horizons of human existence, raise 
everywhere the standards of living, re¬ 
move the causes of discontent and of 
wars, and open to us rich markets where 
now there is only poverty. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the path to 
permanent peace. It is why I am not 
discouraged and in the darkness of the 
night vision the bursting of tomorrow's 
sun. It is on the road of America's 
destiny to world leadership, not for privi¬ 
lege, or for conquest, but as an instru¬ 
mentality for the gravitation of eternal 
justice upward toward the throne of 
God. 

NO PLACE FOR GLOOM 

In the sacrifices that are ahead for all 
of us I see no place for gloom. We shall 
be walking not into the night, but out of 
the night and into the morning of a 
brighter day than any our old world has 
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known. It is the one war blessed with 
the prayers of the mothers of all lands— 
a war not against a nation, but against a 
condition—the war to end unnecessary 
poverty and thus to bring into realiza¬ 
tion the centuries-long dream of perm¬ 
anent peace. 

With faith and courage and with a 
smile we can face the sacrifices which 
are the price of the blessings in store 
for us when the march is ended and the 
morning has dawned. To us in our gen¬ 
eration is given the privilege of being 
participants in one of the great epochal 
periods in the history of mankind. 

BUYIN-G 10 YEARS OF PEACE 

But we must have 10 years of peace 
in which to build up the economies of 
neglected areas through the develop¬ 
ments we are financing. We are at¬ 
tempting to buy this peace with the 
staggering appropriations we are mak¬ 
ing and shall continue to make to be so 
strong that no one would wish to take 
the calculated risk of engaging us in an¬ 
other major war. 

It would be folly, of course, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, to minimize the dangers that we face. 
Unfortunately, the confusion in the 
minds of men and women is not con¬ 
fined to those of our own country. 
Neither here nor in Europe nor in the 
Orient is there a clear understanding of 
our purpose and our objective. Among 
many of our own people, terrified by 
what seems to them international in¬ 
volvements that tax excessively and for 
uncertain purposes our resources, there 
is little, if any, conception of the rich¬ 
ness ahead, the undreamed-of prosper¬ 
ity, if for but 10 years we can hold the 
lines for peace against an aggressor bent 
on world conquest. In other lands, 
spurred by the active propaganda of the 
Communists, among many people our 
point-4 program, intended to benefit our¬ 
selves only as first we build the pros¬ 
perity of other peoples, is confused with 
the imperialism of a dead-and-gone age, 
an imperialism that forced the doctrine 
of race superiority and thrived on ex¬ 
ploitation. 

In the 10 years of peace we hope our 
sacrifices will buy, point 4 will prove 
itself to our satisfaction and to the equal 
satisfaction of all other peoples. In a 
world rid of unnecessary poverty, with 
the good things of life made available to 
the effort of all men everywhere, there 
3 an be no discontent to excite to conflict. 
The same program that developed the 
Llnited States of America into the most 
Drosperous nation in the world, with the 
lighest living standard ever known, 
jannot fail in this larger test. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not be in the 
Uighty-second Congress, but back among 
ny neighbors and my friends in the 
Second District of Illinois I shall continue 
,0 combat confusion and gloom, doubt 
ind uncertainty, unfair discriminations 
ind unfounded suspicions. I shall con- 
-inue to believe in the inherent goodness 
)f men and women. Even where my 
leighbor’s thinking is not in agreement 
vith my own, I shall not question his 
ihcerity nor permit a difference of 
>pinion to raise in my mind a doubt of 
he Ipyalty to country of my neighbor. 


While we are marching out of the 
night, Mr. Speaker, as my humble con¬ 
tribution as one of the unofficial and 
unranked marchers I shall seek to cheer 
my neighbor with the vision of the day 
about to dawn and the brilliant bursting 
of the morning's sun. 

A sense of the privilege of living and 
of sacrificing in one of the great epochal 
periods of history, when so intimately 
close to us will be the feel of the gravita¬ 
tion of eternal justice upward toward the 
throne of God, cannot fail to give to my 
neighbor and to me a spring to our steps 
and a glow to our hearts. 

So, Mr. Speaker, may it be with my 
distinguished and beloved colleagues who 
remain behind, charged with the great 
responsibilities that will be given to the 
Eighty-second Congress. 


Herbert Hoover’^s Advice on Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Becerriber 28, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the splendid editorial appear¬ 
ing below was published in the Times- 
Star, Alameda, Calif. 

Mr. William Werner, the owner and 
publisher of the Times-Star, has adopt¬ 
ed a policy for this paper in keeping with 
the best traditions of the American 
newspaper. 

It is independent in its politics and ap¬ 
proaches the problems of the day with a 
critical penetrating scrutiny before 
adopting a policy toward them. 

The editorial follows: 

Herbert Hoover's Advice on Europe 

The French have a saying which when 
they adhered to it won their country em¬ 
pires, and which, when they disregarded it, 
as in the last war, lost those empires for 
them. 

It is *‘L’audace, I’audace, et toujours de 
Taudace." Very freely translated it means 
“Courage, courage, and always courage.” 

In listening to Herbert Hoover the night 
before last, we could not help but be re¬ 
minded of it. For, though the former Chief 
Executive’s talk was well delivered and well 
reasoned, it was not the talk which should 
have been given by the erstwhile leader of a 
young and vigorous nation. 

Instead it was the counsel of an elder 
statesman in a country that was growing old. 
It was Byzantine. It was the sort of speech 
that one might have heard m Constantinople 
at a time when the hordes of barbarians 
were pushing in from the east to crush the 
remnant of the ancient empire of Rome 
which had moved to the Bosphorous to avoid 
yet other barbarians. 

For like the Byzantines, he counseled a 
courageous defense of our empire; a waiting 
defense, a defense that does not lie in attack 
but rather in the dogged resistance of a peo¬ 
ple that can hope only to avoid the ultimate 
of disaster for a while, and not to crush 
the enemy permanently. 

Hoover urged us to abandon all of Asia, 
with the exception of the islands of Japan 
and Formosa and some others, to the Com¬ 
munists, and to do likewise in Europe, leav¬ 


ing all its great resources of industry and 
manpower to be taken over by the enemy if 
they could not resist, v/hich quite possibly 
they might not be able successfully to do 
unaided. 

This policy of his could be attacked on a 
multitude of grounds, taut today we shall 
content ourselves with only one—that of the 
spirit. 

Have we, the people of the United States, 
so far lost our self-respect that we can let 
the lands of our ancestors be taken over by 
the Communists^ Are we to let France, 
from which we have derived so much, fall 
into the hands of Russia; to let Italy, the 
seat of the Roman Catholic Church, come 
under the rule of the Kremlin; to let the 
British Isles be converted into nothing other 
than an outpost for our civilization? And 
all that without having first fought the in¬ 
vaders of those countries until we can fight 
no more? 

We trust not. We believe not. For if we 
are to do that, then we shall have already 
thrown away our courage, and that done, 
with appalling swiftness we shall find our¬ 
selves so rotten within that we shall soon 
become a prey to the enemy from without— 
to the red specter of militant communism. 

This must not happen to vis. It is in¬ 
finitely better for us to go to war for what 
we feel is right when that right thing is in 
danger than to wait for a better time. Had 
we done that when Hitler marched into 
Austria, or into Czechoslovakia, World War 
II would not have been fought. It would 
have been scotched too soon. 

And m this present case, if we resolutely 
let it be known that we shall fight with all 
our strength on the invasion of western 
Europe, and do so when the time comes, we 
shall not regret it. 

For our audacity will be that of a free, 
proud people, which is infinitely more than 
the courage of creatures who are driven up 
to the guns of the enemy in hordes for 
slaughter like so many cattle. 


The AMA's Absurd Proposal for Training 
New Doctors 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I attach the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the December 27 
issue of the Capital Times entitled **The 
AMA's Absurd Proposal for Training New 
Doctors"': 

The AMA’s Absurd Proposal for Training 
New Doctors 

In Its insensate opposition to any and all 
efforts of the Government to provide more 
adequate medical care in this Nation, the 
American Medical Association has been op¬ 
posing legislation to give Federal aid to 
medical schools so that more doctors can 
be trained to meet the Nation’s needs. 

The medical schools, cramped for space 
and short of proper training facilities, have 
opposed the medical politicians because 
they realize the urgent need for Government 
assistance. 

The AMA, which has fought every con¬ 
structive measure to improve medical care, 
has come up with a plan of its own. Which 
is nothing more or less than a rank fraud. 
It proposes to contribute $600,000 to help 
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the medical schools out of their present 

plight. 

This IS about 1 percent of what was pro¬ 
posed in Government aid and only 1 percent 
of a minimum need. Some experts were con¬ 
vinced that even the proposed Government 
aid was inadequate. But the medical pro¬ 
fession proposes to do this badly needed job 
with only $500,000. 

It IS obvious that the medical monopoly 
is not interested in training doctors, de¬ 
spite the widespread and well-recognized 
shortage of doctors. They are interested in 
keeping the supply well below the demand 
to protect their own economic interests 

The half-million proposed by the doctors 
is only half of what the AMA spent in propa¬ 
ganda in 1 month during the last campaign 
in their effort to kill the national health 
insurance program. 

"Millions for politics and peanuts for 
health” should be the new slogan of the 
AMA. 

It is obvious that the absurdly small 
amount proposed by the AMA to meet a 
major need is nothing more than a public- 
relations stunt dreamed up to offset the bad 
public reaction to the AMA’s opposition to 
the Government proposal. Doubtlessly the 
idea was conceived by the AMA’s high-pres¬ 
sure public-relations firm, Whitaker & Bax¬ 
ter, which is collecting fees in amounts 
substantial enough to help tr^m a lot of 
new doctors. 


Servicemen and Their Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Deceuiber 28, 1950 

Mr. RANKIN- Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including an article entitled ‘‘Service¬ 
men and Their Debts,'' which appears in 
the January 1951 issue of the magazine 
Changing Times, published by the Kip- 
linger Washington Letter Service, 

It is a very readable explanation of 
the provisions of the Soldiers' and Sail¬ 
ors’ Civil Relief Act over which the Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans' Affairs has jurisdic¬ 
tion. I believe that all Members of both 
Houses will be interested in this brief ex¬ 
planation of the workings of this law. 

The article referred to follows: 

Servicemen and Their Debts 

Since leaving the Army in 1946, Bill Smith 
has acquired a family, a mortgage, some life 
insurance, and a sergeant’s rating in the 
Reserve. 

Pacing the prospect of a call to active duty, 
Bill is worried. As a soldier he would get 
considerably less pay than now. How would 
his family manage to meet the mortgage 
payments and insurance premiums? 

Would he have to lose the house, and let 
the insurance lapse? 

Probably not. If worst comes to worst, 
Bill will almost certainly have his mortgage 
payments eased or postponed, and his In¬ 
surance kept in force—thanks to a piece of 
legislation which is called the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ ClvU Relief Act. 

That act, in force during World War II 
and revived with the postwar draft, was 
designed to protect citizen-soldiers In ex¬ 
actly Bill Smith’s position. As civiliani 


take on civil liabilities. They sign leases, 
buy things on the installment plan, become 
liable for taxes, take out insurance, mortgage 
their homes. Then they get the nod from 
Uncle Sam. And the obligations that they 
were able to handle as civilians become im¬ 
possible burdens on a soldier’s or sailor’s 
pay. 

And so the Relief Act was put on the books 
to guarantee these men a fair shake. In 
effect. It empowers the courts and certain 
Government agencies to stall the enforcement 
of such liabilities, and to make whatever 
arrangements aie necessary and justified to 
help the serviceman get off the hook. 

If you or any of your family are in the 
service, or expect tg be, or if anyone in the 
service owes you money or rents from you, 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act is 
something you should know about. A lot of 
cockeyed ideas are in circulation about it. 
Now IS a good time to get straight just what 
it does and doesn’t do Here is how it would 
affect you, as a serviceman: 

installment purchases 

What happens if you can’t meet a pay¬ 
ment? 

The law applies if you or a dependent paid 
a deposit or installment before you entered 
the service, before you got orders to report 
for draft induction, or before you got orders 
to report for active duty from an enlisted 
reserve status. 

The seller can’t take back the property or 
merchandise or cancel the sale or take any 
other action against you without getting 
court approval first. 

If the judge finds military service has im¬ 
paired your ability to pay, he can postpone 
the proceedings until you’ve had a chance 
to catch up. He can make t^e seller give 
back what you’ve paid in before letting him 
repossess Or he can work out any special 
arrangement—say, smaller payments over a 
longer period—that is fair to both sides. 
m:ortgages 

What happens if the payments are too large 
for your service pay? 

If you signed the mortgage before enter¬ 
ing service, or before getting orders to report 
for induction or active duty, the lender can’t 
foreclose without going to court. 

The judge can order him to pay back what 
you have paid in and then let him foreclose. 
(That might well be the ruling if you had not 
yet acquired much equity in the house.) He 
can postpone enforcement of the contract or 
work out a new arrangement to satisfy you 
both. Or he can, in effect, declare a mora¬ 
torium on payments while you are in service, 
provided you pay off the arrears afterward. 

RENTS 

You’re off in the service and your family 
can’t pay the rent. Can the landlord evict 
them? 

Sooner or later, yes. But if your rent is 
$80 a month or less, here’s what will happen: 
The landlord must go to court, no matter 
what agreement you may have made. The 
judge can then postpone the eviction for not 
more than 3 months to give your family time 
to find other quarters or pay up. He can 
have a rental allotment deducted from your 
service pay. Or he can make such other or¬ 
der as may be just. 

There is protection for the landlord, too. 
While both collection and eviction are post¬ 
poned, the landlord will be protected by the 
law in case any action is brought against 
him for failure to meet a mortgage or pay 
taxes. 

LEASES 

Before you enlisted or got orders to report, 
you signed a lease on some property. Can 
you break the lease? 

As a rule, yes, provided you actually occu- 


home. Write a letter to the landlord notify¬ 
ing him. that you want to cancel the lease, 
and It will be terminated 30 days after the 
next rent payment is due. 

The landlord has a chance, however, to get 
that rule modified. He can appeal to a 
court, and if the judge thinks that the 
abrupt cancelation is unjustified, he is au¬ 
thorized to change the arrangement around 
a bit—perhaps require that longer notice be 
given 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Will your policies lapse if you can’t pay 
the premiums^ 

You can ask the Veterans’ Administration 
to keep up to $10,000 of your private life in¬ 
surance in force while you’re in service If 
reduced income due to military service really 
is the cause of your trouble, the request will 
probably be granted. 

The VA then keeps the policy in force by 
guaranteeing the insurance company that 
It will get Its money eventually, in one way 
or another. The guaranty will run while you 
are m service and for 2 years afterward. 

If the policy becomes payable while that 
guaranty is in force the insurance company 
will deduct the unpaid premiums, plus in¬ 
terest from the proceeds before paying off. 

Otherwise, when the guaranty expires, the 
unpaid premiums become a policy loan, and 
you are expected to pay it off. If you don’t, 
or If there isn’t enough cash value in the 
policy to cover the loan, the policy will be 
surrendered, the VA will pay off the insur¬ 
ance company, and you will owe the Govern¬ 
ment the amount paid m your behalf. 

TAXES 

You owe some taxes when you go into 
service, or become liable for some while 
you are in. What happens if you can’t pay? 

On property taxes, the court can postpone 
a tax sale for up to 6 months after you are 
discharged. If, for any reason, the court 
does allow the property to be sold, you can 
redeem it at any time within 6 months 
after your discharge. This also applies to 
assessments. 

On income taxes, the law flatly postpones 
the liability while you are in service and 6 
months afterward. Then you must pay. 
Report your situation to the collector before 
the tax falls due. 

Another section of the law says that no 
State or town can make you pay taxes to it 
just because you are stationed there on mili¬ 
tary orders. That cavers automobile regis¬ 
tration, too. You can keep your regular resi¬ 
dence, for tax and car registration purposes, 
even though you are ordered to live some¬ 
where else. 

Those are the main provisions of the civil 
relief act, but there are many others. If you 
hold any kind of public-land right—a home¬ 
stead entry. Irrigation aid, a mining claim, 
or a Federal-land lease—some or all of your 
obligations to live on the land or work it can 
be suspended while you are in service. There 
are provisions protecting you in case any 
kind of lawsuit is brought against you while 
you are absent, and provisions protecting 
insurance policies given as security for a loan. 

If you are a serviceman and get into any 
trouble with a landlord or creditor, you or 
your wife should check with the legal aid 
society. Its staff will explain your rights 
and help you protect .them. On life insur¬ 
ance problems, get in touch with the nearest 
VA ofiace. 

And if you are the landlord or creditor in 
the case, be sure to see your lawyer before 
you start any action involving a service¬ 
man. 

In either case, remember that the law does 
not allow anyone to welsh on his debts. But 
It does guarantee that no civilian-turned 
soldier will suffer just because the Govern- 
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Some Plain Talk About That Railroad 
Work Stoppage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GEORGE P. MILLER 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in Labor under date of December 23, 
1950. 

This gives the other side of the recent 
railroad work stoppages. These stop¬ 
pages were not authorized by any of the 
recognized railroad unions but came out 
of protest for the long delay in a justi¬ 
fied upward wage adjustment. 

Some Plain Talk Abottt That Railroad Work 

Stoppage—Stubborn Management Stats in 

Driver's Seat Under Government Paper 

Control 

TTie mulish stubbornness of railroad man¬ 
agement, and an unfortunate mistake by the 
Government, led to wildcat work stoppages 
for which no rail union was responsible. It 
is difficult to restrain men whose long pa¬ 
tience has at last been exhausted. 

Dally newspapers gave the public a one¬ 
sided picture of the situation, ruthlessly 
arousing prejudice against rail workers and 
their unions. Someone should tell the other 
side, and Labor proposes to do it here, as 
calmly as possible. 

Way back in March, 1949, the conductors 
and trainmen asked the carriers for some¬ 
thing which had already been granted to the 
million members of 16 nonoperating railroad 
unions, and which had already become com¬ 
mon in other industries—a 40-hour week 
with no reduction in weekly pay. The two 
brotherhoods also requested correction of 
certain injustices in working rules. 

It will soon be two full years since those 
requests were made. Since then, the engi¬ 
neers also asked for rules changes and long- 
overdue wage increases. The firemen and 
enginemen launched a move for the 40-hour 
week in November, 1949. Later they served 
notice for a wage increase. 

All these reasonable and entirely legal re¬ 
quests have been dragging on for months, 
with the brotherhoods faithfully following 
the procedures of the Railway Labor Act, and 
incurring great expense in 'their efforts to 
serve the legitimate demands of their mem¬ 
bers. The unions even agreed to put aside 
their requests for rules changes, if that would 
expedite agreement on the wage issues. 

Meanwhile, what do members of all the 
railroad unions see? They see workers in 
other industries getting wage boosts speedily, 
and without huge expenses to their unions. 
They, and their families, see the cost of living 
going up every day. They see the carriers 
piling up huge profits. 

Now back to the oldest of the rail wage and 
rules cases, that of the conductors and train¬ 
men. On August 25, 1950—more than a year 
and one-half after the two brotherhoods be¬ 
gan their patient procedure—the Government 
seized the railroads to avert a strike by the 
members of the two unions- 

The seizure consisted simply of announc¬ 
ing that an Army general was taking control 
of the railroads, but the same old stubborn 
managements were left in the driver’s seat. 
They laughed at labor, figuring they now had 
the workers in a position where they could 
not strike. In other Vrords, could not exercise 
their constitutional right to quit work. 

If they did strike, they would be charged 
with striking against Uncle Sam and they 


would face court injunctions, as has now 
actually happened. 

The Government, when it took control of 
the railroads, made the fatal mistake of not 
taking the responsibility which goes with 
control. If the Government had assumed 
responsibility for wages, working conditions, 
and profits, the smile would have been wiped 
off management’s face. 

Such real control has been tried by Gov¬ 
ernment and it worked. Uncle Sam really 
took over the Toledo, Peoria & Western dur¬ 
ing the last war, when wild actions by the 
president of that road threatened a rail 
break-down For 4 years the Government 
held the profits of the T., P Sc W., and during 
that period the road had harmonious rela¬ 
tions with its workers. 

Likewise the Government really took con¬ 
trol of Montgomery-Ward and the coal mines, 
and in both cases labor got fair treatment 
because management had to deal with 
workers on decent terms. 

In contrast, the present Government 
seizure of the railroads left all the cards in 
the hands of management, and those cards 
have been played in a way to arouse the re¬ 
sentment of the railmen. 

For weeks rail workers hoped that justice 
would come out of the White House meetings 
between representatives of the operating 
brotherhoods, rail management, the National 
Mediation Board, and Dr. John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President. But Dr. Steelman, 
always smiling, always glad-handing, did a 
miserable job. 

He put no visible pressure on the earners. 
So management continued to sit in the 
driver’s seat, with Uncle Sam not even acting 
as a back-seat driver. 

Finally here and there groups of workers 
lost patience. They started unauthorized 
stoppages. Everyone, even the President, 
blamed the unions. 

The unions were not responsible. They did 
their part. The Government failed to assume 
the responsibility which should accompany 
control. Managements thought the situation 
amusing and wouldn’t yield an inch. That’s 
the whole story. 


Lobbying 1950—^Direct and Indirect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude an address which I delivered to the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Political Science Association here 
in Washington on Thursday, December 
28, 1950. 

The address is as follows: 

Madam Chairman, fellow panel members, 
members of the American Political Science 
Association, a speaker is always thankful 
when he has an audience that he knows is 
vitally interested in his subject. I know 
that you, as political scientists, are vitally 
interested in the subject of lobbying—what 
it is, v^hat it means, the problems it raises, 
the means by which these problems can be 
attacke(\ You have shown your interest by 
the many hundreds of requests for hearings 
and reports which the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying Activities, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, has received 
from students, teachers, and departments of 
political science all over the country. Your 


interest is further reflected in the countless 
suggestions and expressions of support which 
you have given our committee My col¬ 
leagues on the committee and I have deeply 
appreciated this response, and we have prof¬ 
ited tremendously from it. You have been 
more aware of what our investigation has 
sought to do than any other group in the 
country 

This IS, I suppose, as it should be. Lobby¬ 
ing IS, after all, one of the great unsolved 
problems of American political science, and 
you should be professionally concerned with 
it. I, too, am professionally concerned with 
It. As you can guess, the problem of lobby¬ 
ing has beer, pretty much the star and center 
of my universe for the past year. The harsh 
and unavoidable fact is, however, that our 
enthusiasm is not generally shared. In 1949, 
for example, the American Institute of Pub¬ 
lic Opinion reported that fully 45 percent of 
Its usual sample did not know what the term 
“lobbyist” meant. Furthermore, 60 percent 
of those polled either had no idea of what 
“lobbyist” meant or expressed no opinion as 
to whether or not lobbyists served a useful 
pui-pose or represented a bad influence on 
Congress, Of those expressing an opinion, 
only 15 percent thought that lobbying might 
be useful while 25 percent thought that it 
was bad. Assuming the general validity 
of these figures, they are a disheartening 
commentary on the prevailing level at public 
inrormatioh about lobbying. I am person¬ 
ally convinced that lobbying can become—if 
it has not already become—a serious prob¬ 
lem in our kind of democratic society. I am 
equally convinced that it is a problem which 
cannot be met successfully without a sub¬ 
stantial increase in public interest and un¬ 
derstanding. How to secure this interest 
and understanding is something else again. 

The general lack of public information 
about lobbying was one of the great chal¬ 
lenges which our committee has had to face. 
It was also one of the important reasons be¬ 
hind the establishment of our committee in 
1949. During the 3 years following the end 
of the Second World War, there was more lob¬ 
bying being done than at any previous time 
in our history. During this same period, the 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, designed to do 
nothing more than provide some rudi¬ 
mentary information about pressure-group 
activity, went into operation. Yet after 3 
years of publicity under the Lobbying Act— 
and this in a period of extremely heavy pres¬ 
sure—almost half the public didn’t know 
what a lobbyist was, to say nothing of who 
was doing the lobbying or how much it was 
costing, or whether it was desirable or dan¬ 
gerous. There had not been a major con¬ 
gressional Investigation of lobbying since 
1936. It was clearly time to strip away the- 
ginger bread and take a long look at the sys¬ 
tem to see just what made it tick. This is, 
basically, what our committee has sought to 
do—without prejudice or emotion, and with 
as much thoroughness and insight as limita¬ 
tions of time, money, and personnel would 
permit. 

As I look back on the committee's work 
in the past year, I am more and more im¬ 
pressed with the extraordinary complexity 
and range of the modern system of pressure 
politics. It is a system Involving the efforts 
of many thousands of people and the ex¬ 
penditure of literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars. No single committee of Con¬ 
gress, however long it worked, could have 
laid the whole pattern bare. 

While we do not begin to know all that 
there is to know about lobbying today, I 
sincerely believe that the past year’s work 
has given us the basis for more systematic 
generalizations about the nature and impli¬ 
cations of modern pressure politics than we 
have had in the past. This Is my belief. 
You, as both students and teachers of politi¬ 
cal science, must render the final Judgment 
on our efforts. 
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Wliat kind of generalizations can we make 
about lobbying, 1950 style? I have already 
suggested one of the most important—^that 
the sheer weight of lobbying activity has in¬ 
creased significantly in recent years Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, the press, the lobbyists 
themselves can attest to this. During and 
after World War II, there were simply more 
groups organized to influence the course of 
government than ever before. Group de¬ 
mands on government have been more nu¬ 
merous, more insistent, better-financed, and 
more efl'ective than ever before. 

To my mind, a continuing increase in 
groups and in group resources is only a 
natural consequence of the development of 
a complex, highly organized industrial soci¬ 
ety. This may be an unattractive prospect 
in some respects, but there seems to be no 
way of avoiding it. But what is more sig¬ 
nificant than the simple fact of more pres¬ 
sure groups is, I believe, the radical changes 
which have occurred m pressure tactics. 
Lobbying has been revolutionized. Today’s 
lobbying and that of 50 years ago have little 
in common. 

Compare, for example, Lord Bryce’s de¬ 
scription of lobbying in the American Com¬ 
monwealth with one of the admittedly less 
classic volumes of hearings held by our com¬ 
mittee. In Bryce’s day the lobbyist was a 
political freebooter, trading on his contacts 
and the marginal honesty of a few Members 
of Congress. He might be called a kind of 
primordial 5-percenter, but his activities 
bear little resemblance to modern pressure- 
group tactics. Where he fixed and bribed, 
the modern pressure group demands and 
threatens. While the old-time lobby baron 
spoke only for himself and his client, the 
modern group at least represents itself as 
the flexed legislative arm of thousands or 
perhaps millions of voting citizens; nor does 
the modern group merely represent the pas¬ 
sive opinion of its members. It also seeks 
to shape this opinion, to use it as a means 
of pressure. Where the lobbying of two gen¬ 
erations ago was essentially direct, making 
up in forthrightness what it lacked in hon¬ 
esty, the major emphasis these days is on 
indirection—on the use of large-scale pub¬ 
lic-relations campaigns rather than personal 
contact—^public relations designed to stimu¬ 
late broad public support for the group’s 
aims. These campaigns feature such tech¬ 
niques as institutional advertising; boiler¬ 
plating and canned editorials; the use of 
radio and television; exhortations to write, 
wire, and phone your Congressman; essay 
contests; public-opinion polls; and, above 
all, the distribution of unbelievable quanti¬ 
ties of polemic literature of all and every 
kind. 

One of the most significant features of 
this growing public-relations effort is that it 
is becoming increasingly long range in char¬ 
acter. Not only do interested groups seek 
to Influence public opinion on the issues of 
today and tomorrow but they are turning 
more and more of their attention to what 
they, at least, think will be the issues of 
6, 10, or 20 years hence. Thus, the full-page 
ads which dwell moodily on the havoc an 
imaginary corps of Socialist planners is 
w eaking on what they usually call the 
American free-enterprise system. Not today, 
not tomorrow, perhaps, but we are left with 
little doubt that some kind of frightful 
Armageddon is inevitable. 

These groups recognize that the issues of 
tomorrow will be decided by the mature 
opinions of today’s youth; consequently, 
they make every possible effort to catch this 
opinion in the bud. The schools of the coun¬ 
try have thus become a special target for 
long-range pressure politics. Free books em¬ 
bodying the group’s views are distributed by 
thousands; teachers are hounded in numer¬ 
ous ways; and a watchful eye is kept on 
textbooks in sxich publications as the Edu¬ 
cational Reviewer. The pressure groups have 


learned well the lessons taught by the pub¬ 
lic utilities in the twenties and thirties. Now 
as then, the long-run aim of these groups 
goes far beyond the conventional brand of 
lobbying; it is nothing less than the estab¬ 
lishment of their views as the ultimate stand¬ 
ards of orthodoxy, both in education and 
more generally. We have yet to see this at¬ 
tempt to capture the mmd of the Nation 
brought to its complete fulfillment. But 
even now, the implications of this well- 
planned and concerted effort are rather 
frightening. 

We have already seen too many cases in 
which honest and thoughtful educators have 
had to yield precious ground to self-ap¬ 
pointed protectors of the public interest It 
IS no longer education when curricula and 
course content are tailored to meet the spe¬ 
cial demands of whatever private groups hap¬ 
pen to be most vocal in the community. 

No one of these techniques of mass per¬ 
suasion IS in itself entirely novel, nor did 
they become lobbying techniques only the 
day before yesterday. You as political scien¬ 
tists and I as a Member of Congress prob¬ 
ably regard them as quite commonplace. 
But once again, you and I seem to be shar¬ 
ing a rather unpopular position. Virtually 
every organization appearing before oUr com¬ 
mittee and a good part of the Nation’s press 
have taken a contrary view. Lobbying, they 
say, consists solely of those techniques of 
direct contact which came to fullest flower 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s. 

Thus, when we had the temerity to sug¬ 
gest that the systematic distribution of very 
extreme and one-sided economic and polit¬ 
ical propaganda might, under ceruam cir¬ 
cumstances, be called lobbying, we were 
roundly damned as a group of despots try¬ 
ing to subvert the free-press guarantees of 
the Constitution. Groups like the Commit¬ 
tee for Constitutional Government which 
have by their every deed shown nothing but 
contempt for our processes of popular gov¬ 
ernment and free education took refuge be¬ 
hind a shifting variety of self-serving labels. 
Suddenly, from a self-interested pressure 
group of the most obvious kind, they were 
transformed into publishers, or educa¬ 
tors—terms which they presumed to be 
more socially acceptable and less open to 
close examination than so flat a label as 
lobbyist. I must admit that it has been 
a great disappointment to me to see this cry 
taken up by so large a part of the Nation’s 
press. We asked only that groups engaging 
in certain practices stand up and be counted 
honestly and openly under the mechanism 
provided by the Lobbying Act. But this, said 
the press, is tyranny; neither the people nor 
Congress have a right to the facts. 

Now, I believe that a workable definition 
of terms is a necessary first step in any logi¬ 
cal analysis. Defining lobbying, however, is 
peculiarly difficult, because the definitions 
given usually accord only with the special 
needs of the user. Why define lobbying at 
all then? Why not simply say that It is a 
term about which reasonable men may have 
differing opinions? Actually, the need for 
definition is not hard to find. Why should 
an act be classified as lobbying or nonlobby¬ 
ing at all, except that information about the 
former must be reported under the Lobbying 
Act? Most of the righteously narrow defini¬ 
tions of lobbying result from nothing more 
than deliberate unwillingness to accept this 
responsibility. 

After months of investigation our commit¬ 
tee finally concluded that any such defini¬ 
tion was hopelessly limited and that the only 
practical criteria of lobbying were a purpose 
to influence legislative or administrative pol¬ 
icy and the expenditure of substantial 
amounts of money for this purpose. 

How do these criteria apply in practice to 
such activities as institutional advertising 
or mass pamphleteering? The expenditure 
of money for these things is easily estab¬ 


lished, but how do you establish their pur¬ 
pose? It seems to me that the ultimate test 
is always a negative one. Is it, for example, 
the intent of the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government, or the Foundation for 
Economic Education that their books and 
pamphlets on public issue should have no 
effect on the determination of thees issues? 
To ask this question is usually to answer it. 

What it all boils down to is this: Organ¬ 
ized efforts to influence the governmental 
process are becoming as broad as our entire 
system to mass communications. These ef¬ 
forts may be labeled as education or pub¬ 
lishing by those to whom the term “lobby¬ 
ing” IS unpalatable, but if they meet the 
tests I have outlined, they are lobbying 
nonetheless and should be made matters of 
public information through the medium 
which the Lobbying Act provides. Lobbying 
today is group-oriented, and the character¬ 
istic approach is to public opinion and 
through this to public policy. If the prin¬ 
ciple of publicity embodied m the Lobbying 
Act IS to have any meaning at all, it must 
be broad enough to encompass this approach. 

I believe that our investigation has also 
provided evidence to support several gener¬ 
alizations relating to money in lobbying and 
the approximate balance of strength among 
the great organized groups which today seek 
to influence what gjvernment does. 

Success m lobbying has always been close¬ 
ly related to the material and organizational 
resources of the parties concerned. Under 
present conditions, however, with so many 
conflicting voices clamoring to be heard by 
govern, .ent, the relationship between these 
resources and successful special pleading has 
become almost absolute. All other things 
being equal, as, of course, they seldom are, 
“money talks” in modern lobbying to an un¬ 
precedented extent. Money alone cannot 
purchase legislation, but it can provide the 
means by which public policy decisions can 
be most effectively influenced. Certainly this 
does considerable violence to our traditional 
conception of lobbying as an area in which 
all the competitors are on a more or less 
equal footing. It does violence, too, to the 
belief that the sheer number of conflicting 
groups provides a built-in guaranty of re¬ 
sponsible public policy. To the contrary, the 
more groups there are, the more certain It is 
that relatively few of them will be in a 
dominant position. In sum, our basic theory 
about the place and control of pressure 
groups is unrealistic. 

Evidence of how this proposition works out 
in practice is provided in a special study 
conducted by the lobbying committee. In 
June of this year, we asked a selected list of 
approximately 200 corporations, trade unions, 
and farm organizations to submit on a volun¬ 
tary basis an accounting of all expenditures 
relating to legislation made by them in the 
past 4 years. Information was requested 
under such categories as: cost of maintaining 
Washington oflaces, traveling and other ex¬ 
penses incurred in efforts to influence legis¬ 
lation, costs of advertising services, contribu¬ 
tions to lobbying and trade associations, and 
expenditures for printed and duplicated mat¬ 
ter. The corporation replies to this ques¬ 
tionnaire are printed in full in a committee 
document entitled “Expenditures by Corpora¬ 
tions to Influence Legislation,” with which 
many of you are undoubtedly familiar. It 
is sufficient to say here that approximately 
ISO corporations replied to the letter in one 
way or another, and in their replies indicated 
expenditures for the purposes Indicated of 
roughly $32,000,000 since August 1946. This 
figure is small in relation to the net assets of 
these corporations, hut It is enormous when 
one considers that over the same period, all 
pressure groups combined have reported ex¬ 
penditures of only $65,000,000 under the Lob¬ 
bying Act. Certainly this raises questions 
as to whether or not the equal rights of all 
■ groups to seek legislative remedies are not 
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Slightly hollow. As lobbying, broadly de¬ 
fined, becomes more and more a matter of 
large scale and very expensive public rela¬ 
tions and so-called “educational” campaigns, 
it IS clear that some sectors of society en¬ 
joy tremendous advantages over others in the 
struggle for influence 

Other results follow from the situation I 
have just discussed. As lobbying becomes 
more expensive, the pressure group’s major 
financiai burdens are and must be Increas¬ 
ingly borne by a relatively small number of 
persons. This is not so much the case with 
old-line membership organizations such as 
trade associations, labor unions, farm and 
veterans groups, and the like. But it is 
very much the case with the self-styled 
leagues, committees, foundations, and in¬ 
stitutes, which have leaped to the fore of 
the lobbying picture in the past few years. 
Virtually every such group investigated by 
our committee derived its major support 
from a very few sources. Whether it was 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment on one extreme or the Civil Rights 
Congress on the other, the reTance on 
large contributors was similar. Yet these 
organizations and many others like them 
claim to speak for thousands of mem¬ 
bers and contributors. They may do this, 
but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that they speak first for themselves and for 
the few persons from whom the bulk of their 
incomes are received. Many groups can 
thus claim to represent an impressive mem¬ 
bership, when in reality they are merely 
the instruments of narrow and private ambi¬ 
tion. It is in a way paradoxical that while 
the pressure groups of today purport to 
speak for mass memberships and address 
their appeals to mass audiences, the money 
still comes from the same old fat cats, 
whether they be of the right or the left. And 
it is even more ironic that even these fat 
cats aren’t genuinely paying the bills, for 
their contributions are usually arranged 
so that they are either tax-exempt or tax- 
deductible.' In the long run, the people pay. 

I think that this year’s experience also 
suggests some tentative conclusions about 
the growing juncture of lobbying and polit¬ 
ical action. Although some groups appear¬ 
ing before us—the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government, for example—denied vig¬ 
orously that they had ever sought to influ¬ 
ence the election of anybody, most of our 
witnesses admitted—as they could not 
deny-—that they implemented their lobby¬ 
ing with purely political activity. Here is 
Just one more symptom of the broadening 
front in lobbying- Our hearings abound 
with examples of threatened reprisals, purges, 
withdrawn support and promises of aid in 
November. The great groups of today could 
not think of abstaining from an electoral 
contest in which they see their interest 
threatened. Their influence in politics is 
thus basically negative—that is, they can 
punish mcffe effectively than they can re¬ 
ward. But this is nonetheless a significant 
influence, and it is constantly growing and 
will continue to grow so long as the popular 
basis of group strength continues to expand. 

It is well, however, to ask what sort of 
effect this nonparty activity may have on 
our political system. Certainly politics by 
groups Instead of parties is not the way to 
any kind of responsible party government. 
And insofar as these groups are narrowly 
controlled, their exercise of political power 
correspondingly diminishes the possibility 
of broadly representative government. 

It is also well to ponder the status of these 
activities under the Corrupt Practices Acts. 
The basic problem here is one of definition, 
as it is under the Lobbying Act, and I be¬ 
lieve that here, too, the inclusion, of any 
activity under the publicity provisions of 
the Corrupt Practices Acts should be deter¬ 
mined by the tests of intent and expenditure. 
Such publicity may not be wholly effective, 
but It is the only tool at our disposal. 


I wish that time permitted me to go into 
some further detail on other aspects of our 
investigation which strike me as significant. 
I should like to discuss the growing massed 
effort of lobbying groups, for example, or 
the extent of what might be called inter¬ 
locking directorates among these groups. 
But the whole picture is so complex and 
wide-ranging that I cannot hope to do it 
justice in a brief panel discussion. 

I can, however, offer a brief summary im¬ 
pression of what lobbying means, where it 
is taking us, and what w’e can do about it. 
Lobbying is to me a big, a very big business. 
It involves the full time effort of thousands 
of people, and the expenditure of untold 
sums of money. It involves, further, the 
daily exercise of the personal and collective 
rights which keep our society relatively open 
and free. Yet at the same time, large-scale 
lobbying Is a symptom of all the forces which 
might together pull our society apart at the 
seams. We talk about and urgently need a 
moral and practical unity which can help us 
to keep our sanity in a confused and threat- 
enxng time. But the reality is one of group 
fighting group, interest fighting interest—all 
to wring some privilege or protection from a 
government which is often powerless to re¬ 
sist. Lobbying represents, in a word, a di¬ 
visiveness which we cannot indefinitely af¬ 
ford. 

What can be done’ Above all, strengthen 
the Lobbying Act, enforce it vigorously, make 
It an instrument of more responsible public 
policy. This may not foe a final or complete 
answer, but it is the best approach presently 
available. Ultimately, we shall have to face 
the task of reshaping our party system, per¬ 
haps along the lines so capably sketched in 
the recent report of this association’s com¬ 
mittee on political parties. We shall have 
to consider means of formalizing group in¬ 
terests in the political process- We shall 
have to reexamine our tax laws relating to 
ta'^ exemption and deductibility. Reason¬ 
able men may differ as to the form of the 
remedies but it is clear that we shall have 
to develop such remedies or face the ulti¬ 
mate disintegration of representative gov¬ 
ernment as we have known it. You, as po¬ 
litical scientists, and I as a member of the 
world’s greatest and most harried legislature, 
face few problems more challenging than 
this. 


Hon. Adolph J. Sabath 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD BREEN 

OF omo 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr, BREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to invite the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to an editorial published in the 
Dayton Daily News, Friday, December 
29. 

Tho editorial spotlights the distin¬ 
guished career of a gentleman who has 
served his district, his State, and Na¬ 
tion for 44 successive years as a Mem¬ 
ber of this honorable body. 

Congratulations and good wishes to 
Congressman Sabath from all citizens of 
the Third District of Ohio accompany 
this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

A Veteran 

Congressman Adolph Joachim Sabath has 
sat continuously in the American House of 
Representatives longer than any other man 


in congressional history. At the age of 84, 
Congressman Sabath is in his forty-fourth 
year of service m the House. 

It is, in more than one respect, an amaz¬ 
ing achievement- 

Since 1907, when Sabath first entered Con¬ 
gress, there have been endless tides of politics 
to sweep the officeholders m and out again. 
There have been changes m congressional 
distiict boundaries, m party fortune, in peo¬ 
ple’s minds. 

Through it all, from 22 successive trials at 
the polls, Sabath emerged ahead. The fact 
argues an extraordinarily convincing Sabath. 
It argues an extraordinarily firm and stable 
electorate. Does no one in his Chicago dis¬ 
trict ever grow tired of hearing Sabath called 
“the just”? 

Adolph Sabath entered Congress when 
Uncle Joe Cannon was as firmly master there 
as is another Uncle Joe today in another 
capital. Uncle Joe Cannon fell. Adolph 
Sabath marched right on. The Woodrow 
Wilson time was to his taste (Sabath is a 
Democrat). Even the Harding landslide 
could not bury him. Speakers rose and 
fell—Champ Clark, Gillett, Longworth, Gar¬ 
ner, Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, Rayburn. 
Came the 1946 overturn, and Martin was 
Speaker. Sabath stayed right on. 

Pinally, the pleasantest comment of all 
on this record-breaking Congressman: his 
character through it all. 

Congress, with its politics, is a toughen¬ 
ing environment- Schemes and conspiracies 
whirl about your head. Temptations batter 
you. Worst temptation of all, the urge to 
lose faith in men, to grow cynical, to say 
that “every man has his price” and try to 
discover what that price is and pay it if you 
must. 

This Chicago immigrant from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, this Justice of the peace there, this 
police-court magistrate risen to Congress¬ 
man kept through it all the character with 
which he began. No stain, through all these 
years, has tarnished the name he bears. 
Was it his modesty saved him? He has put 
his 84 years of life, more than half of it 
spent in Congress, into a Who’s Who 11 
lines. 


Lobbying 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a statement which I made last 
Saturday concerning release of a re¬ 
port of the House Lobby Investigating 
Committee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman. 

I think that the JOobby Indexes which 
we have compiled will be of great as¬ 
sistance to the Members of Congress, 
and urge you all to keep them and use 
them. 

The release is as follows: 

Chairman FRanic Buchanan, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, of the House Lobby Investi¬ 
gating Committee, today announced the re¬ 
lease of a Lobby Index for the years 1946-49. 
The index lists over 1,300 organizations and 
2,000 individuals who filed reports under the 
Lobbying Act from its inception through the 
end of 1949. A similar index for T950 will 
be released in the near future. 

Chairman Buchanan said: “The primary 
aim of our committee has been to increase 
the amount of public information about 
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lobbying. We do not believe in prohibiting 
or regulating organized attempts to influ¬ 
ence legislation, but we do feel they should 
be carried on in the open. These indexes 
will provide Congress and the public with 
a handy guide as to just who does file the 
lobbying reports required by law. 

“The index we are releasing today shows 
that there is need for greater compliance 
with the Lobbying Act by organizations 
rather than by individuals Our investiga¬ 
tion showed that the great bulk of money 
used to influence legislation is spent by or¬ 
ganizations for pamphlets, advertising, and 
other activities. These activities are brought 
out in public as required by the Lobbying 
Act only when organizations themselves file 
lobbying reports. Reports by employees are 
of value, but must be supplemented by re¬ 
ports of the organizations which employ 
them. Our final report, which will be filed 
early next week, will treat this subject in 
greater detail.” 


The Brussels Conference 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, uncier 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include here¬ 
with a very informative article from the 
Christian Science Monitor by Joseph C. 
Harsch: 

The Brussels Conference 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Washington. —It can be reported that the 
American delegation which went to Brus¬ 
sels to carry forward the building of a de¬ 
fensible North Atlantic region did not com¬ 
mit the United States to a fixed number of 
American troops for Europe, or a fixed time¬ 
table for their dispatch. 

On the contrary, the size and timing of 
the prospective American contribution to 
the collective security of the west is planned, 
contractually, in terms not of fixed time or 
numben but rather In terms of a ratio based 
on what the Europeans do for themselves. 

If there is no substantial European effort 
on its own behalf, there will be no substan¬ 
tial American contribution. What America 
does send will depend, rigidly, on what the 
Europeans do for themselves. 

There does exist, of course, a general plan 
Involving both what the Europeans will do 
and what America will contribute. Sched¬ 
ules ha've been worked out. For example, by 
X date, France expects to put Y numbers of 
divisions in Z condition at the disposal of 
General Eisenhower's new command. 

There are also X, Y, and Z factors for Brit¬ 
ain, th"5 Benelux group, Denmark, Norway, 
Italy, and the other members of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

If all of these European members meet 
their performance schedules, then there is a 
contractual obligation on the United States 
to provide those amounts of dollars, equip¬ 
ment, and military units that have been 
Judged appropriate to the European sched¬ 
ules. But the American commitment comes 
Into operation only in proportion to the per¬ 
formance records of the European countries. 

The specific amounts of money, equip¬ 
ment, and men that each member country 
proposes to provide is, of course, a closely 
kept military secret. The American dele¬ 
gates wish it were possible to make these 
schedules public, for to do so would dispel 


some of the anxiety in this country which 
arises from ignorance of what Europe is 
doing, and has promised to do in the future, 
for Itself. 

However, to tell the American public would 
also he to tell Russia. It is agreed among 
the signatories that the present strength of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
force, and the schedules for expansion of 
that force, are military secrets which must 
continue to he kept secret in the interests 
of the general security of all members. 

All that can be told safely is that per¬ 
formance schedules exist, that the American 
military planners are pleased with the as¬ 
signments most of the European countiies 
have accepted for themselves; and that if, 
as, and when proof of performance is forth¬ 
coming, America is committed contractually 
to pioviding the appropriate American con¬ 
tributions 

This does not mean that we sit quietly on 
the side waiting to see what Europe will 
produce by a given date, and then proceed 
to organize our contribution. Rather, it 
means that we proceed to raise and equip 
the troops which will go to Europe at various 
stages if, in the meantime, the European 
countries are measuring up to their own 
schedules. 

The American troops do not go, however, 
if the European countries fall down on their 
schedules. And the final size of the Ameri¬ 
can contribution will be determined by what 
the European do for themselves The im¬ 
mediate American task it to become ready to 
make the American contribution if, by the 
time the.Ameilean contribution is ready, the 
Europeans have earned the right to it by 
their own efforts. 

It is only right that Americans should be 
freed from any false fear that their dele¬ 
gates to the Brussels Conference signed com¬ 
mitments unrelated to European perform¬ 
ance. There is a schedule of American mili¬ 
tary aid to Europe. It involves more Ameri¬ 
can divisions to reinforce those present in 
Germany. But the schedule is not rigid. It 
is a flexible and variable quantity. It pro¬ 
vides for a ratio of United States contribu¬ 
tions The ratio is a secret. It is not a 
secret that further American aid is condi¬ 
tioned upon the principle of European self- 
help. 


Inside Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
conclude an article by Victor Riesel re¬ 
leased by the Post-Hall Syndicate. If 
the statements are substantially correct 
certainly a change is overdue. 

The article follows; 

Inside Labor 
(By Victor Riesel) 

What this country needs is a good 6 cent 
phone call. For just a nickel, the Secretary 
of the Treasury can call Republic 5600 in 
Washington. That 5 cent piece can cost the 
Soviet Government hundreds of millions of 
American dollars—made by selling us slave 
labor goods, including Christmas tree trim¬ 
mings. 

This slave trade gives the Russian brain 
trust the solid American currency with which 
to pay the British and the French merchants 
for scarce metals, barbed, wire, electrical 


equipment, and other engines of war flowing 
into Manchuria. And it can he stopped im¬ 
mediately by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder 

But he and his aides have been retorting 
to queries from Congressmen and myself 
with the jaigon of the old-fashioned brush- 
off. Only a few days ago Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury John S. Graham told two 
Congressmen: 

“Ever since this question was first brought 
to our attention, the Treasury Department 
has been actively seeking information (to 
prove that the Soviet uses slave labor).” 

Since Brother Graham can’t find the evi¬ 
dence, he should telephone Republic 5600. 
That’s the State Department They have the 
evidence They’ve been broadcasting it to 
the rest of the world—names, dates, places, 
and slave conditions. But if things are 
tough in Washington and the war budget 
IS too high, I’m for letting the Treasury save 
its nickel Here’s the evidence, right from 
the State Department and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment records: 

First, It should be known that where we 
only bought about $3,500,000 worth of slave 
goods monthly from Russia in 1949—this 
more than doubled after the Soviet’s Korean 
and Chinese troops invaded South Korea. In 
other words, they sold us twice as much stuff 
to get twice as many dollars to bolster their 
credit standing with United States bucks m 
European markets. That’s right from United 
States Government records. 

We buy millions of dollars worth of Soviet 
crab meat. The Treasury Department re¬ 
fuses to close our ports to the stuff Yet the 
State Department Voice of America reports 
the following. 

The (Soviet) crab trust at Vladivostok op¬ 
erates ships of about 3,000 tons manned by 
crews of 500. The crab catchers live a very 
confined life aboard ship for the 5 or 6 
months’ voyage to Kamchatka waters. After 
the trip they live in prison barracks on Deo- 
mid Bay during the winter months when they 
overhaul and outfit the ships for the next 
season 

The crabs are canned on board ship and 
sent to England, Prance, and the United 
States- 

I submit, that’s evidence enough Mr. Sec¬ 
retary, that the Treasury Department is vio¬ 
lating section 307 of the Walsh Tariff Act of 
1930—which says “that our ports shall be 
closed to slave labor imports,” 

Now, there are fur merchants, concentrated 
in New York, who have just signed contracts 
with the Soviet trusts for the new Russian 
fur crop due for delivery in February. Odd, 
isn’t It, that some men should deify the dollar 
and not their country’s youth dying on fronts 
as frozen as the hearts of these dealers In 
luxuries? But it’s odder still that the Treas¬ 
ury Department takes no notice of the State 
Department’s Voice of America disclosures 
that: 

“Three-fourths of the furs from the Taiga 
region are exported. * ^he formerly 

independent fur trappers and hunters are 
now collectivized, they sell to the state at 
fixed prices. They are paid largely in goods.” 

This means that the fur trappers are im¬ 
prisoned on their hunting grounds and are 
given subsistence foods. That is slave labor. 

This country also imports millions upon 
millions of dollars worth of Stalinist timber. 
The Voice of America discloses that the 
Soviet has a syndicate of slave camps, part of 
which is the Kondopoga combine. 

Says the Voice: 

“Timber cut by slave labor at the Kondo¬ 
poga combine was shipped abroad via the 
White Sea Canal * * pine and Ka¬ 

relian birch were shipped abroad from the 
slave-built port of Soroka and the timber 
was likewise shipped from Archangel and 
Murmansk.” 

More evidence? We’re buying about $2,000,- 
000 worth of slave-labor materials from 
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Czechoslovakia—tbe nation wMch honses the 
Skoda works, producing the armaments 
■which TJnited States intelligence officers have 
found equipping the Soviet Chinese armies. 
I have a list of 38 Czech slave camps—includ¬ 
ing the biggest one near Cop, the concentra¬ 
tion camp for deportation of slaves to Russia 
itself. 

It took the Commerce Department 6 
months to shut off sales to the oriental Stal¬ 
inists. How long will it take the Treasury 
Department to slash Red sales to us? There’s 
a lot of shot in that buck they get from us. 


Don^t Tie Our Hands in War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda'U, January 1,1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the boys 
today in Korea could give us some real 
constructive suggestions on the best mil¬ 
itary method to save thousands of our 
GI fighters. Maybe the time is ripe for 
a few bombs on industrial targets far 
back beyond the North Korean border. 
The million Chinese Communists closing 
in on our boys cannot fight without sup¬ 
port and supplies from the rear. H. B. 
Snyder, of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
set out a thought in the following edi¬ 
torial : 

Don’t Tie Oxte Hands in War 

In their widely circulated Stockholm ap¬ 
peal for the outlawing of the A-bomb, the 
Russians did their work well. A good part of 
Europe already is acting as if the bomb were 
indeed outlawed. 

Even among those who understand the 
A-bomb is no more immoral than any other 
weapon of war, there are urgings against its 
use by the United States unless it has been 
dropped on us first. 

This is strange reasoning from allegedly 
mature men, Europe's keenest observers, in¬ 
cluding some satellite diplomats, believe 
firmly that our possession of the atomic 
bomb is the one great deterrent to a Russian 
effort to conquer western Europe. 

There's not the slightest doubt that at this 
stage of our military preparedness the bomb 
is the only weapon we have which could in¬ 
flict real damage on the Soviet Union should 
it march tomorrow. To be barred from 
using it is to be robbed of an effective club 
against Russian aggression. 

Furthermore, air force officials believe 
there would be grave risk in waiting to em¬ 
ploy the A-bomb. Though doubters con¬ 
tinue to turn up, our experts believe the 
Russians have the bomb themselves. Cer¬ 
tainly, to play it safe, we must assume they 
have and can make at least a dozen or a 
score a year. 

What would it mean to allow the Russians 
■to drop the bomb first? Not only colossal 
damage to key cities, but possibly the im¬ 
mobilizing, right at the start, of our own 
A-bomb effort. 

The Russians know where our strategic air 
force Is based, where our oil is, where A- 
bombs axe produced. If we’re lucky, they 
don’t know where finished bombs are stcared. 

But it’s evident they might, with suicide 
squadrons carrying either the A-bomb or 
mm. fust old-fashioned block-busters, do 
Irreparable harm to our key striking force 
before it could make itself felt. To risk 
that ie to ri^ total defeat. 

, istkategic air oflicers are wholly aware of 
p^ll awd It worries them greatly. So, 


incidentally, does the prospect of internal 
sabotage which might ground many bombers 
we’d need to carry the A-bomb to Russia. 

Should a war come, our hands must not 
be tied as to the use of the one great weapon 
in our arsenal. Those who argue that we 
should wait are, perhaps imconsciously, 
arguing a counsel of defeat. 


Year of Centennial Opening in Span of 
New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Januar'ifl, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of January 1,1851: 

Year op Centennial Opening in Span op 

New York Times—^Panorama of Progress 

Since September 18, 1851, Shows Adher¬ 
ence TO THE Aegis op Its Founders and 

Their Successor in 1896 

(By Meyer Berger) 

The New York Times starts its centennial 
year today. It will be 100 years old on 
September 18, 1951. 

The newspaper was founded by a group 
that included Henry Jarvis Raymond, of 
Lima, N. Y., George Jones, of East Poultney, 
Vt., and Edward B. Wesley, of Albany, N Y. 

Later Times backers included Fletcher 
Harper, Jr, of Harper & Bros., who had 
started their magazine in 1850; E. B. Morgan, 
of Aurora, N. Y„ a pioneer in Wells Fargo 
Express, and Leonard Jerome, former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s grandfather. 

Mr. Raymond began bis newspaper career 
on Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, 
and was one of the most distinguished Jour¬ 
nalists of the period. Mr. Jones worked 
in the Tribune business office at the same 
time. They became friends there. 

Mr. Raymond had talked for years of the 
need for a newspaper that would focus 
sharply on important news and devote less 
space to personal feuds between owners of 
competing sheets, or to crusading for causes 
in which the owners were personally inter¬ 
ested, a common Journalistic weakness of the 
fifties. 

He wrote the Times prospectus early In 
1861 and Mr. Wesley read his copy on July 
4 that year to friends lolling on the sun- 
warmed ruins of old Fort Putnam at West 
Point, N. Y. They thought It sound. 

The document called for a 1-cent news¬ 
paper to be circulated in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh. It prom¬ 
ised correspondence ftom intelligent gentle¬ 
man permanently enlisted in its support. 

It also promised full reports on Govern¬ 
ment affairs, on religious matters, on agri¬ 
culture, the sciences, industry, and literary 
reviews and intelligence prepared by com¬ 
petent persons, besides impartial reporting 
on drama, music, and on the arts generally. 

The Times, the prospectus said, “is not 
established for the advancement of any party, 
sect, or person * * * will seek to be 
conservative in such a way as shall best pro¬ 
mote needful reform ♦ * * wiU endeav¬ 

or to perpetuate the good, and to avoid the 
evil. • * * Its main reliance for aH im¬ 

provement, personal, social and political, 
will be upon Christianity and republican¬ 
ism ** 

The Republican accent was prophetic; Mr. 
Raymond was to make history as “god¬ 
father of the Republican Party.” 


The Times founders were committed in 
the prospectus to try to encourage and ad¬ 
vance education, to promote economy, con¬ 
cord and justice in every section of the coun¬ 
try; to elevate and enlighten public senti¬ 
ment; and to substitute reason for prejudice, 
a cool and intelligent judgment for passion, 
in all public affairs and in all discussions 
of public affairs. 

Mr. Wesley, a broker, was impressed. He 
raised $100,000 for the venture, he and Mr. 
Jones each contributing $20,000. Mr Ray¬ 
mond had no cash to put up but got a sub¬ 
stantial share of stock for his talents and for 
his enterprise. 

The first edition of the Times was put out 
under physical handicap. New York had 
about 500,000 residents then and was in a 
building boom. Carpenters and other artifi¬ 
cers were overwhelmed by contracts and a 
little hamstrung by a shortage of building 
materials. 

CENTURY’S CONTRAST IN EDITIONS 

There were no windows or light fixtures in 
the five-story building at 113 Nassau Street, 
when Mr. Raymond opened shop there in 
early September 1851. He and his staff wrote 
their stories for the first issue in longhand 
by wavering candlelight and had frequent 
resort to matches as cool night breezes 
swooped through the window frames, play¬ 
fully snuffing the candles' flame. 

There was no telegraph at 113 Nassau 
Street then, and the Atlantic cable had not 
been put down; but the Times on September 
18, 1851, carried proportionately more na¬ 
tional and international news than any other 
New York newspaper published that day, and 
in the days that came after. It was, perhaps, 
a little weaker on local items, but that de¬ 
partment improved as the staff grew. 

Most of the foreign news items had come 
from London on the Royal Mail Steamer 
Europe, then by rail from Boston. Most of 
it was at least 12 days old, much of it older, 
but that was fast for those days and the 
London representative had put aboard news¬ 
paper files from all parts of the continent. 

Today more than 1,000,000 words and the 
equivalent of about 260,000 more in financial 
tables pour into the Times over communica¬ 
tion devices that might have made Mr. Ray¬ 
mond and his contemporaries gape, but the 
1851 staff was almost boastfully proud of the 
speed it had made with the news it got into 
that first edition 100 years ago. 

Most of the foreign items were culled di¬ 
rectly from newspapers of the countries 
where the stories originated, which was then 
common journalistic practice. Mr. Raymond 
preceded these with a crisp summary not un¬ 
like the current Times front-page feature, 
World News Summarized. 

A good bit of space that first day went 
to Britain’s astonishment over the yacht 
America’s defeat of Britain’s best in the 
Solent. There was a long piece on excitement 
in Paris over the pending Louis Napoleon- 
Prince de Joinville contest, and there were 
many items from other countries, each im¬ 
pressively headlined with the name of the 
place of origin. 

There had been a fugitive-slave riot in 
Lancaster County in Pennsylvania and Mr. 
Raymond’s staff had gleaned their facts about 
it from Pennsylvania and Maryland news¬ 
papers. 

The almost Inevitable weather story had 
the lead under the headline. New York City, 
and was offered in neighborly style; 

“The weather was the theme upon which 
we hinged an Item for our morning edition, 
but we have been forced to forego the in¬ 
fliction of it upon the public by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Boston Jubilee which our spe¬ 
cial correspondent has forwarded to us. 
Never mind, the President (Millard Fillmore) 
cannot always be lionizing through the coun¬ 
try, and as soon as he returns home we shall 
endeavor to do this Important subject full 
Justice.” 
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Workmen, the local column reported, were 
finishing the fountain on Washington 
Square, which only a few decades before had 
been a public burial ground out in the coun¬ 
try. There was a new steamboat service be¬ 
tween Manhattan and rural Mushing (fare, 1 
shilling) and the city hall fire watcher had 
sounded the cupola bell twice to bring out 
volunteer companies. A Broadway omnibus 
team had fractured a pedestrian’s skull. 

“A bloomer costume,” another local item 
said, “made its appearance m Sixth Avenue 
day before yesterday. A crowd of Conserva¬ 
tives manifested their hostility to this pro¬ 
gressive movement by derision.” 

This was all front-page stuff. There was 
a separate heading for news from Brooklyn, 
then an independent city, and a note from 
Long Island about a tomato grown by Mr. 
Frederick Rowland, of Hempstead, that 
weighed 2 pounds and 3ounces. 

Mostly, though, the Times gave its space to 
graver news, and prospered because of it. 
In its second year it went to eight pages, 
twice as many as it printed throughout its 
first year, and kept growing in prestige, size, 
and circulation with advancing time. 

Mr. Raymond’s formula had worked and 
there were few departures from it in the 
newspaper’s century of exi-tence. It stead¬ 
fastly remained pretty much a day-by-day 
account of human achievement. Its files 
faithfully trace man's errors as well as his 
stubborn advance toward better living. 

The files are packed with national, and 
world, history. There is, for example, a com¬ 
prehensive obituary on Daniel Webster done 
in longhand by Mr. Raymond himself and a 
remarkable record of the Civil War, of events 
leading up to it, of the Reconstruction, and 
Abraham Lincoln’s administration. 

The Gettysburg Address was front-paged, 
but editorially next day the Times thought 
Edward Everett’s speech at Gettysburg more 
eloquent and more enduring. Most other 
newspapers similarly mlsappraised the Lin¬ 
coln classic. 

Mr. Raymond, physically small, had ex¬ 
traordinary courage. One night in July, 1863, 
after he had editorially called on the law to 
crush looting bands of antidxaft rioters In 
New York City, they marched on the Times 
office at 41 Park Row, heavily armed and 
calling for his blood. 

Mr. Raymond and Winston Churchill’s 
grandfather quietly waited for the mob as it 
poured down from The Bowery whooping and 
hollering Into Printing House Square. Both 
sat behind the new-fangled Gatling guns 
ready to spray the rioters, but the hoodlums 
learned about the guns and swerved off. 

When they set fires in the Tribune office 
across the square, Mr. Raymond sent 16 
of his men armed with rifles, to help police 
drive off the mob. 

The Times* account of the shooting of 
Abraham Lincoln at Ford’s Theatre, head¬ 
lined “Awful event,” still brings that sad 
incident into tragically sharp focus. The 
editors made one major error that night; 
they put black borders around all front-page 
columns, but the President had not died 
when the edition went to press. 

BATTLING THH! TWEED BINO 

When Mr. Raymond died in 1869, Mr. Jones 
took over. He clung to Mr, Raymond’s basic 
policies, even in costly crucial periods. He 
attacked the Tweed ring in 1871 when other 
newspapers closed their eyes to the ring’s 
unholy plundering of New York City’s funds, 
and coldly turned down a $5,000,000 cash 
bribe proffered by Dick Connelly, a Tweed 
lieutenant sent to call the Times off. 

The Times remained almost uncompro¬ 
misingly Republican until James Blaine was 
nominated by the party to run for President 
in 1884. Then after Its warnings that he was 
unfit for the office of Chief EXecutlye went 
unheeded, it reluctantly backed the Demo¬ 
crat, Grover Cleveland, who won. From that 
time on it remained politically independent. 
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Hard times weakened the newspaper after 
Mr. Jones’ death in 1891. By 1896 its circula¬ 
tion was down to around 9,000 copies a day 
and the group of Times men who had bought 
it from the Jones heirs were in despair. The 
plant that Mr. Jones had built and expanded 
at 41 Park Row, once the handsomest news¬ 
paper establishment in the city, was shabby. 
Its presses needed replacement and the rev¬ 
enue from advertising had faded almost to 
vanishing. 

On August 18, 1896, after the Times had 
gone bankrupt, it was taken over by Adolph 
S. Ochs, a young publisher who had pur¬ 
chased the Chattanooga Times in Tennessee 
and developed it as one of the best news¬ 
papers in the South. 

Mr. Ochs had arrived independently at 
the same news principles that Mr. Raymond 
had conceived but which had somehow faded 
and withered on the New York Times. 

“It will be my earnest aim,” Mr. Ochs wrote 
for the issue of January 19, 1896, “that the 
New York Times give the news, all the news, 
in concise and attractive form, in language 
that is parliamentary in good society, and 
give it as early, if not earlier, than it can 
be learned through any other reliable medi¬ 
um; to give the news impartially without 
fear or favor, regardless of any party, sect, 
or interest Involved * * 

The new publisher, a printer by trade, 
used his knowledge of this art to give the 
Times a neater, cleaner format. He intro¬ 
duced better and more ample business and 
financial news features, an illustrated Sun¬ 
day supplement (now the Sunday Magazine) 
and a weekly section devoted to news and 
reviews of books. 

In 1898, after Mr. Ochs’ meagre starting 
capital had been spent in vain effort to 
compete with the New York World and the 
New York Journal, both rich publications 
which spent comparative fortunes on Span- 
ish-American war coverage, he dropped the 
price of the Times to 1 cent. 

This measure of desperation became effec¬ 
tive, on October 10, 1898. The publisher’s 
contemporaries were sure that the move 
would prove suicidal; that the price drop 
would lead readers to think that The Times 
had cheapened in all respects. 

Mr. Ochs said: “It is the price of the 
newspaper, not its character that will 
change” and when readers realized that this 
was fact, the Times won thousands of new 
readers and Increasingly greater advertising 
volume. It moved out front as one of the 
world’s leading newspapers and stayed there. 

Times Tower was finished in 1905 and 
Times Square took its name from it. Eight 
years later the newspaper needed a large 
annex in Forty-third Street, west of the 
square. Subsequent additions inspired by 
circulation and advertising gains and for 
more space for news-handling, the last 
finished after the close of the Second World 
War, gave the Times one of the largest news¬ 
paper publishing plants in the world. 

Since Mr. Ochs’ death in 1936 the news¬ 
paper’s high-quality news traditions has 
been furthered under his son-in-law, Ar¬ 
thur Hays Sulzberger, the Times today has 
more than 1,300 correspondents on full or 
on part-time assignment, and unmatched 
communications facilities for handling their 
copy. Mr. Raymond’s entire working force 
had fewer than 60 men. The Times today 
employs more than 4,000 men and women. 
In Mr. Sulzberger’s regime, the Times has 
Increased its prestige In the news-gathering 
' field Which has been reflected in Its adver¬ 
tising and circulation growth. 

In 1861 the total circulation of New York’s 
16 newspapers was 180,000 a day. The New 
York Times circulation* 100 years later, is 
more than 1,100,000 on Sunday and in ex¬ 
cess of 636,000 daily. In 1950 the Times 
carried more than 39,500,000 lines of adver¬ 
tising the highest amount in its century 
of existence. 


Mr. Raymond’s Times used a total of 30,- 
000,000 newsprint pages between September 
18, 1851, and September 18, 1852. More than 
fifteen and one-half times that amount of 
newsprint was used for one recent Sunday 
edition, or just one day’s press run. The 
change has been that great. 

There have been other remarkable changes 
in the 100 years since 1851—such changes 
and mutations as the Times founders could 
never have conceived in their most fantastic 
dreaming; yet based, fundamentally, on their 
original formula for faithful news presenta¬ 
tion. 

The decision to create a newspaper that 
would be as complete a human record as 
possible has endured for 100 years. His¬ 
torians who pore over Times pages can easily 
trace a century of mortal progress and re¬ 
cession there. The acorn and the oak come 
quickly visible to discerning eyes. 

On Tuesday, June 13, 1854, for example, 
the first four columns in The Times told 
under the headline “Japan opened,” what 
Commodore Perry had achieved in commer¬ 
cial treaty negotiations at Yedo, now called 
Tokyo. 

The article was complete with interesting 
detail on the Japanese resources, habits, 
customs, and beliefs, all pretty much un- 
Imown to the average reader in 1851. A 
side story told of the burial of Robert Wil¬ 
liams of the United States Marine Corps who 
had died aboard the U. S. S. Mississippi dur¬ 
ing Perry’s visit. 

Almost 100 years later a Times man hov¬ 
ered over Nagasaki in a B-29 to report in 
detail the destruction wrought by an atomic 
bomb. And now In Yedo the Times has 
its own news bureau equipped to communi¬ 
cate by telephone, wireless, or cable with the 
home office off Times Square. 

News of Perry’s achievement in Japan was 
10 weeks reaching the Times. Today news 
of that country, of Korea, India, China, 
Tibet, and other Far East places where his¬ 
tory IS bubbling, gets to the office in split 
seconds when such speed is necessary. 

One hundred years of important human 
undertakings everywhere on the globe, under 
its vast waters and in the skies above it, 
have been fixed in the Times record in 
printer’s ink to cover one century in the 
Day Book of Mankind. 


Centennial Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OE 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of January 1,1951. 

Centennial Year 

This New Year’s Day has a special meaning 
for those concerned with the New York 
Times. With this issue we enter the cen¬ 
tennial year of this newsp^er’s establish¬ 
ment. To be precise, our first issue went 
hopefully to the public on September 18, 
1851. We shall take note of that approach¬ 
ing day on various suitable occasions during 
the year. 

Meanwhile this point In time—^this New 
Year’s Day—^when all the world is looking 
forward, with perhaps a little less hope than 
usual and a little more apprehension than 
usual, seems also a good occasion to look 
back. Morning by morning for close to a 
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hundred years the present and earlier staffs 
of this newspaper have produced in print 
the materials of history. Tuesday morning 
has rarely seemed very different from Mon¬ 
day morning, hut all the Mondays and Tues¬ 
days, all the days of the week, all the years, 
have added up to the most tremendous cen¬ 
tury in mankind’s records. 

Eighteen years ago, at the time of the Chi¬ 
cago World’s Fair, there appeared a stimu¬ 
lating volume called A Century of Progress. 
There was reason for that title. There would 
be reason for it now in many fields. But 
the phrase cannot be so lightly used today. 
We have to ask, progress in what? We have 
to admit that in some fields there has not 
only been no progress but distinct retrogres¬ 
sion. We have to admit that in some re¬ 
spects humanity’s expectations, fondly cher¬ 
ished m 1851, have been disappointed. 
Miraculous achievements in promoting hu¬ 
man well-being have been offset by the fail¬ 
ure of mankind to organize a just and peace¬ 
able world society. Inventions have solved 
problems—and created them. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
century has been in its startling improve¬ 
ment in communications and means of travel. 
There is scarcely such a thing as distance 
any more. In our new ability to exchange 
ideas and move from place to place we have 
a new key to freedom All races and all 
nations are now neighbors. Unhappily—and 
this IS the saddest irony of history—this has 
not made them behave like neighbors. 

Let us make an honest comparison be¬ 
tween the state of the world—and especially 
of that part of it known as the United 
{States—in 1851 and its condition now. To 
extend such a comparison in detail would 
require a volume. Still, we may arrive at 
some defensible deductions. 

I THE GOOD OLD DATS 

The American citizen of 1851 really felt 
himself in the midst of a period of breath¬ 
taking developments. He, or his father, had 
seen the steamboat appearing on the navi¬ 
gable rivers and even crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. He had seen steam power widely ap¬ 
plied in new factories. He had seen a rapid 
spread of the steam-powered railroad. The 
country was even then in the midst of a 
railroad fever which, between 1848 and 1857, 
added more than 10,000 miles of line to an 
existing 6,000. The magnetic telegraph was 
being rapidly extended- News was begin¬ 
ning to come while it was still fresh. The 
McCormick reaper, the sewing machine, and 
the whale-oil lamp were transforming vari¬ 
ous phases of life. A few people already had 
in their houses hot and cold running water 
and even bathrooms. The rotary printing 
press was about to bring to the masses the 
newspaper which previously had been acces¬ 
sible only to the few. 

This was a period of prosperity and ex¬ 
pansion. The United States had just ex¬ 
tended its boundaries south to the Rio 
Grande and west to the Pacific. Beyond the 
Mississippi and the Missouri there were vast 
areas suitable for settlement and into which 
a never-ending stream of hopeful settlers 
was moving, The gold of California was 
flowing eastward and out into world markets. 

After the railroads reached the Great Lakes 
and pushed across the Mississippi and even 
the Missouri a new kind of East-and-West 
trade sprang up. New banks and great new 
masses of investment capital were thrown 
in to deal with this expansion. Farm prod¬ 
ucts and raw materials from the West began 
to flow eastward, first through such chan¬ 
nels as the Erie Canal, but later, m the mid¬ 
century period, by rail. Eastern manufac¬ 
turers found a new market for their goods, 
which began to move westward. There 
seemed to be no end to this growth of the 
Nation. 

Labor was sharing this prosperity, although 
its share would not be regarded today as 


extravagant. Immigrants building the new 
railroad lines worked from sunrise to twi¬ 
light for less than a dollar a day. Yet real 
wages were on the way up and the length of 
the working day was on the way down. Ten 
hours was standard in Government service 
and 10 hours was the goal toward which la¬ 
bor unions were striving. 

The decade of the forties had seen the 
rise of a great wave of humanitarianism, and 
the fifties were to see the continuance of 
this movement until it was swallowed up m 
'the drive against slavery and the vast agony 
of the Civil War. There was a new sensi¬ 
tiveness to the problems of the blind, of the 
juvenile and adult delinquent, of the men¬ 
tally disturbed. All these groups were be¬ 
ing treated far more intelligently and kindly 
than they had ever been before in human 
history. Democracy was broadening from a 
mere concept of individual rights to one of 
individual and community responsibility. 

Along with this humanitarian drive there 
went a great many fringe movements. 
People came to believe, more or less passion¬ 
ately, in the possibilities of phrenology, 
mesmerism, temperance, and various species 
of primitive communism It may seem 
strange that so many attempts should be 
made to improve on capitalism when capi¬ 
talism was really doing quite well, but such 
was the case. Many Americans of the mid¬ 
century were not patient enough to wait for 
utopia. They wanted it right away. They 
were still to learn of the Darwinian concept 
of change, which a few years later was to 
affect not only scientific thought but also the 
idea of human progress and development. 

If the people of 1851 compared their con¬ 
dition and their prospects with those of 
almost any preceding generation, they had a 
right to be pleased with the world. 

II. AND DAYS NOT SO GOOD 

But If the citizen of 1851 had been able 
to compare his lot with ours in 1951, he 
would have realized that in some respects 
he was not, comparatively speaking, well off. 

The Nation’s health by modern standards 
was not good. Boston about 1851 had a 
death rate of 24.30 a thousand. New York 00 
a thousand. The causes of typhoid, tuber¬ 
culosis, diphtheria, cholera, scarlet fever, 
lockjaw, yellow fever, and some other dis¬ 
eases were not even known, and people con¬ 
tinued to die of them. Infants and children 
perished by the thousands of ailments easily 
preventable today. Cholera followed the 
California emigrant up the great rivers and 
across the plains. There were, and con¬ 
tinued to be for many years, epidemics of 
yellow fever in southern cities—and many 
cases even in the North. The gift of life, 
which we may think of as bestowed on every 
child at birth, was more than a third smaller 
than it is today. 

The food of most Americans was inade¬ 
quate, with few fresh vegetables during the 
greater part of the year and almost no use of 
salads. Much of the milk sold in cities was 
literally poison, killing children instead of 
nourishing them. The public water supply 
in countless communities was polluted. We 
were called, and probably were, a nation of 
dyspeptics. Patent medicines flourished, as 
newspaper advertisements of that day at¬ 
test, and probably added to the national 
distemper. 

Everybody agreed, as everybody does now, 
that there cannot be a high level of democ¬ 
racy without a high level of education. 
America was starting to educate itself. 
During the fifties there was a great spread 
of academies. Some public high schools 
were established and quite a few colleges 
took root, especially in the newer States. In 
1851 perhaps 250,000 young persons were at¬ 
tending secondary schools. Yet today, in 
proportion to the population, four or five 
times as many are going to secondary schools. 
As for higher education, American youth has 


a far better chance to go to college nowadays 
than it had to go to an often very poor 
secondary school a century ago. The higher 
education of professional men, with the ex¬ 
ception of clergymen and lawyers, was in 
1851 haphazard and imperfect indeed 

Half the adult population was still sub¬ 
jected in many respects to almost feudal re¬ 
strictions. The first woman’s rights con¬ 
vention met in Seneca Falls, N Y., in 1818, 
and as the years passed some of the grosser 
inequities of woman’s position were rem¬ 
edied- But it was to take more than two 
generations to give woman the vote, and 
perhaps a little longer than that to give her 
anything like true equality in the day’s 
work outside the home. 

This optimistic generation of 1851 had 
been attracted by a romantic and world-wide 
peace movement. Queen Victoria in that 
very year thought that the coming together 
of representatives of many nations at the 
Crystal Palace Exposition in London might 
lead to perpetual peace. But some bad years 
were ahead. The horrid specter had not been 
exorcised. The Taiping Rebellion was to 
slaughter millions in China. The Crimean 
War was only 3 years off, the Indian mutiny 
only 6 years off, our own Civil War only 10 
years off. European absolutists, after crush¬ 
ing the democratic uprisings of 1848, were 
setting the stage for future conflict. 

Yet the America of 1861 was hopeful to the 
point of extravagance. It regarded the dem¬ 
ocratic system as a proved experiment which 
would sweep the world, on the American 
plan, as rapidly as it could be brought to the 
world’s attention. Americans thought that 
the kings and the emperors would fall of 
their own weight. They also thought that 
this country had a manifest destiny. We of 
today are realizing that that phrase was ac¬ 
curately right, but we have discovered that 
manifest destiny may require sweat and 
tears before it is realized. The hopes of 
1851 have for us now a nostalgic pathos. 
But hope—^the expectation of better and 
better things to come—was also a tremen¬ 
dous spiritual asset. We can envy them their 
abundant possession of it. 

We may as well face the fact that the 
Americans of 1851 were easier in their minds 
than we are. In the simple meaning of the 
word, and except when personal disaster 
struck them, when illness, bereavement, and 
death came among them, they may have 
been happier than we are. For if there is 
one thing the century has shown, it is that 
happiness does not necessarily come from 
the multiplication of inventions. It cannot 
come securely without one final invention— 
a system by which men of different groups 
and different nations and different occupa¬ 
tions can get on peaceably together. 

The makers of newspapers must be pe¬ 
culiarly sensitive to this fact. In a hundred 
years they have seen the development of 
instantaneous communication with all the 
world’s centers. They have found it possible 
to spread the printed word quickly over 
great areas by using the airplane and other 
devices They are able to dispatch their re¬ 
porters in a nj.atter of days—or even hours— 
to almost any point on the earth’s surface. 
They can multiply their product prodigi¬ 
ously, to almost any desired extent and at 
almost any desired speed. In the western 
countries they speak to publics which are 
almost wholly literate. 

But swift and full communication does not 
of necessity make for agreement. From 
lands afflicted with a new barbarism come 
hot and angry words—and black lies. 

nr. DANGERS—AND DREAMS 

This brief glance back over the century may 
appear to have led us to a gloomy conclu¬ 
sion. That assumption might be justified if 
the history of the future were to be only a 
continuation of modern history since 1914, 
with its wcrs, hot and cold, its new and ter- 
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rible doctrines and its frontal attack on the 
ideals of democracy. 

Yet in balancing our ledger we must con¬ 
sider all the possibilities. The conquest of 
the atom has made war so dreadful that it 
may destroy all that we call civilization Yet 
the control of atomic fission is a stage in an 
evolution of science that could lead man to 
the stars. If all that is scientihcaliy known 
today could be made available to the multi¬ 
tudinous populations of the world without 
restraint, the earth could truly become al¬ 
most a paradise. Death could not be 
abolished, nor would a wise man wish it to be, 
but a full natural term of life could be lived 
with joy and great achievement by millions 
who now never so much as dream what such 
a life could be. The labor under which men 
have bent so long and under which countless 
millions of them still are bowed down could 
be made easy. The woild’s homes could be 
comfortable and healthful. The great ideas 
of the older civilization and the new could 
reach everyone. 

What we immediately face today is some¬ 
thing far different. We face the diversion of 
vast sums of money and a great part of our 
raw materials and manufactured goods, of 
our best energies, toward military prepara¬ 
tion This is purely defensive, taut it eats 
into our well-being just the same. We face 
at the very best a long period of diminished 
living standards, during which it will be 
hard to plan for the future. 

But if this is a time of strain, of sacrifice 
and of fear, it is also a time of opportunity. 
Free and civilized man has never won his 
freedom or his civilization without struggle. 
He has always had enemies. The darker 
forces of human destiny have always worked 
against him. Now, perhaps, he is about to 
reach his supreme challenge Let us not say 
this challenge will be the test of battle. Let 
us not admit the inevitability of another 
great war. The challenge rather is one of 
faith. In the midst of all the trials and 
hardships which will surely come, we must 
stand firm for our ideals. If free and civil¬ 
ized man believes passionately in freedom 
and civilization, those values will never 
vanish from the earth. 

IV, THE TASKS AHEAD 

The days will continue to pass and again 
the Tuesdays will somewhat resemble the 
Mondays. The presses will begin to roar at 
their stipulated times each night, continuing 
Into the morning. There will be great tech¬ 
nical changes in the production of news¬ 
papers and other means of communication. 
We have not reached the end of that road 
yet. Our ways of living will be altered by 
events we cannot foresee. The world of a 
hundred years from now will probably show 
greater changes than we have been able to 
detect between 1861 and 1961, 

But in certain essentials there has been no 
change since 1861. Truth, though viciously 
betrayed, is nevertheless what it was then— 
and this newspaper win continue to seek it. 
Honor is what it was then—and we hope 
never to he false to it. The brotherhood of 
man was an ideal then—and it remains such. 
Freedom and justice, compassion and hope, 
the aspiration toward something high^ and 
better—these come from time out of mind 
and endure forever. 

We do not set foot in this second century 
with a careless optimism that all will be well. 
All is not well, and all will not be well. But 
the challenge to stand by our principles and 
to advance our ideals remains. We who are 
engaged in the making of this newspaper 
have confidence that this generation wiU not 
flinch and that the generations which come 
after us, after we have laid down our tools 
and closed our desks for the last will 
keep the faith. 


Topics of the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of January 1, 1951: 

Topics op the Times 

NEW YORK A CENTURY AGO 

The New York City of 1861, when the New 
York Times began publication at 113 Nassau 
Street, had a population of fewer than 600,- 
000 Brooklyn was regarded as a suburb, al¬ 
though a booming one, with about 150,000 
souls. Manhattan, in the 1850 census, had 
counted 515,547 and so was exceeded in pop¬ 
ulation by only a third of the States. New 
York State all told had only just passed the 
8,000,000 mark. Anything above Fiftieth 
Street was regarded as country. The Bronx 
had a population of only about 8,000, and 
Staten Island of those days had twice as 
many as the Bronx, while Queens had about 
20 , 000 . 

It was a time when the city government’s 
expenditures in a year were running at about 
$2,500,000 and the receipts at about $108,000, 
a discrepancy not always redressed in later 
times, when our budget has risen to a billion 
and a quarter dollars a year, while capital 
outlays added millions to the total. 

TRAFFIC AND STREETS 

Streets were constantly being opened, rail¬ 
roads were being built, and the common 
council was in a steady dither of activity 
granting franchises, all the while being de¬ 
nounced as conniving crooks. Fifth Ave¬ 
nue was being graded and curb and gutter 
stones laid between Thirty-fourth and Forty- 
second Streets. A. T. Stewart was complet¬ 
ing a large store on the easterly side of Broad¬ 
way at Chambers Street to enhance what was 
already “the most magnificent dry goods 
establishment in the world.** The "mania for 
converting Broadway into a street of shops is 
greater than ever.*' 

A shortage of parks was already being rec¬ 
ognized; there were, in fact, only 19 in the 
city, covering 170 acres of land. Now, of 
course, there are about 27,000 acres of parks 
in the larger consolidated city of our day. 

Yet it was, in some respects, still a slow- 
moving city. The common council permitted 
the Hudson River Railroad to "propel their 
cars from Chambers Street to Thirty-first 
Street by their street locomotive or 'dumb 
engine* tipon the condition that the same 
shall not be run at a greater speed than 6 
miles an hour, and also, that they shall em¬ 
ploy a proper person to precede the trains on 
horseback to give the necessary warning in a 
suitable manner of their approach." 

HOW THE WORD WAS SPREAD 

Fires and an adequate means of giving 
warning were a major problem. The first 
Iron fire tower in the city (wooden ones had 
been burning down) was completed m mid¬ 
summer of 1861. About a hundred feet high, 
with a stairway to the lookout station on top, 
It was situated on Thirty-third Street and 
cost $6,080, 

IFire or fear of fire caused horrible trage¬ 
dies. A false alarm led to a panic In a Green¬ 
wich Avenue school in Novefiibcar 1851, and 
about 68 childr^ were killed because doors 
swung inward. The law requiring outward 
opening doors in public buildings dates from 
tnat disaster* 


GAS AND CANDLES 

Gas street lights were going up. But can¬ 
dles were still widely in use in the home. 
General Garibaldi, the Italian patriot who 
had arrived in New York in August 1850, 
spent the following winter on Staten Island 
engaged in the business of candle-making. 
The telegraph had been invading the city, 
and at mid-century poles were being erect¬ 
ed along Wall Street and Broadway At the 
same time the handsome sum of $2,000 was 
being spent to work Fifth Avenue from One 
Hundred and Ninth to One Hundred and 
Twentieth Streets as a country road. 

One, P. T. Earnum, had come upon the 
scene, and was now enlarging his museum at 
Broadway and Ann Street at a cost of $30,000. 
The result was a spacious and elegant 
saloon which could seat 3,000 persons in 
comfort To his already extensive world of 
curiosities he added a Chinese 'collection. 

The first elevators were being built, por¬ 
tending the skyscraper. 

PINE FEATHERS SHOWN 

There were some fine mansions. One of 
these at Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, 
which had belonged to the late Henry Bi'e- 
voort, sold to a new owner for $67,000, James 
Fenimore Cooper, while staying at the Globe 
Hotel, wrote to his wife in Cooperstown of 
things he had been hearing and seeing. A 
Mrs. Wetmore had appeared at a party wear¬ 
ing a dress, including jewels, that cost $30,000 
(in predevaluation currency). Mr. Cooper 
thought this was douig "pretty well for New 
Yotk." He found the town is a great arena 
for the women to show off their fine feathers 
in. 

The common council expressed appro¬ 
priately Its sense of responsibility for promot¬ 
ing international amity by spending $560 to 
send copies of Audubon's birds and quadru¬ 
peds as a gift to France. It was also ordered 
by the controller to quit feeding itself in 
the late afternooff at the taxpayers’ expense. 

President Fillmore and his Cabinet came to 
New York to celebrate the opening of the 
Erie Railroad from Piermont on the Hudson 
to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. And Jenny Lind 
had been singing at Castle Garden at fees 
that would have been considered respectable 
even in our day. 

There were about 20 daily newspapers in 
the city, and obviously they had plenty of 
news to report. 


One Handred Years on the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON* DANIEL J* FLOOD 

OP FENNSTXVAim 

IN THE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, Jmnary 1 , 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the I 

include the following article from the 
New York Times of January 1, 1961: 

One Hundred Years on the Record 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

The fateful year that opens today marks 
the end of one century and the beginning 
of another in the life of this newspaper. 
Elsewhere on this page Is an outline ol the 
changes that have taken pimei since 1861 in 
the way of life anh outlodk in the "Onited 
States. To the psalmist a thousand years 
may be aa a day* but no miUenniuin of time 
has been so crowded with events, so shaken 
by political, social, and technical revolutions, 
as the past hundred years. Day by day the 
New York Times has gathered from all 
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quarters of tlie eartli the news of these 
happenings. They are now on the record—a 
record, which leads page after page to a world 
that would have been unimaginable to the 
readers of the first issue of the paper. 

GROWTH OF PtTBLIC OPINION 

In retrospect it is clear that news is the 
destroyer of illusions and the ultimate pol¬ 
icy maker. That is why a free and respon¬ 
sible press IS as essential to popular govern¬ 
ment as an alert intelligence service is to an 
army in action or planning action. It is 
highly dangerous to move in either field 
without eyes. A century ago very few Amer¬ 
icans had anything to do with the formula¬ 
tion of foreign policy. Now it is made by 
public opinion; practically the whole popu¬ 
lation takes part in the current debate on 
a world defense strategy versus a hemi¬ 
spheric program. The latter position is 
about where we stood in 1851 when the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine was practically our only defi¬ 
nite line of international policy. 

The change is due to many causes. The 
United States was not conscious of itself 
as a world power in the midnineteenth cen¬ 
tury. It was the eve of the Civil War, when 
great internal dissensions absorbed us 
and foreign affairs and external dangers con¬ 
cerned us very little. Less than 10 percent 
of the population was foreign-born, and sev¬ 
eral decades were to pass before great waves 
of immigration brought the echoes of Eu¬ 
rope’s probl^s to our shores. 

But the mam reason for the difference in 
participation in foreign policy then and now 
is that we are better informed. The spread 
of news, brought to us instantly by new 
means of communication, makes events the 
motive force that sets minds and emotions 
working. The country clamors for firm and 
clear leadership, but it would take a very 
tough-minded and persuasive leader to over¬ 
come the influence of eveagts—sometimes the 
most transient events—in deciding popular 
reactions. 

Por good or ill, foreign policy today is 
shaped in public debate. It is plain now that 
the contests of this century, whether waged 
against Germans or Russians, are wars of the 
free peoples against dictatorships and their 
Inevitable drive for more power. It is like¬ 
wise plain that these wars, though osten¬ 
sibly won, have narrowed the areas of democ¬ 
racy. On the other hand, where democracy 
prevails, it is certainly more active and ar¬ 
ticulate than in the past. Government In 
democratic states is more difficult Just be¬ 
cause the people demand a greater voice in it. 

In the early days of this paper foreign 
policy was left to the State Department be¬ 
cause it seemed comparatively unimportant. 
This does not mean, however, that people 
were not interested in what was going on 
abroad. At least the Times thought so. For 
many decades the paper has been noted for 
its wide coverage of foreign news, but in go¬ 
ing through a collection of historic pages 
one is surprised to find that almost from the 
beginning it maintained correspondents in 
London and Paris. The arrival of steamships 
with European papers was the occasion for 
first-page reviews of foreign news. News 
came slowly, often 2 or 3 weeks after the 
event, but it was extraordinarily comprehen¬ 
sive. In the issue containing the account of 
the inaugural of President Buchanan, March 
7, 1857, the report from Europe filled a col¬ 
umn on the front page. October 18, 1859. 
there were two columns about the uprising 
at Harpers Ferry and three and a half of 
foreign news, including the sfcory of an at¬ 
tempted insurrection against the Sultan in 
Constantinople, a statement of Kossuth on 
the Hungarian question, a report on the 
Italian liberation movement, an item about 
the French Army, and an editorial from the 
Times of London oh the San Juan boundary 
dispute. Even when the War Between the 


States was at its height, there was room for 
reports of European reactions and the Sli¬ 
dell mission to obtain recognition and aid 
for the Confederacy. And, of course, a full- 
page spread when the Spanish, French, and 
British, taking advantage of American pre¬ 
occupation in the war, formed a coalition 
to take over Mexico and landed an expedi¬ 
tion at Veracruz, 

THE NEWS AND ISOLATIONISM 

These pages furnish a fascinating glimpse 
of the mentality and interests of the time. 
The news was presented in a manner very 
different from that of today. Sometimes the 
headlined story of a battle has a small ad¬ 
dendum entitled “Later and Better News.” 
But the reader had a good idea of what was 
going on. at home and abroad, and though 
the United States did not feel or function 
as a great power, burdened by the responsi¬ 
bility of world leadership, it was not isola¬ 
tionist in its interests. 

The point is that a nation cannot be isola¬ 
tionist if it has the means to see the world 
as It is. The news, if faithfully reported, is 
the world as it is, and that reality is the only 
solid base of policy. This puts a terrible re¬ 
sponsibility on any newspaper and a heavy 
load of new year or new century resolutions 
on those who have anything to do with start¬ 
ing this newspaper on its second hundred 
years. 


Amendment of Railway Labor Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W, BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Louisville, Ky., December 26, 1950. 
Hon. Frank W. Boykin, 

House of Bepresentatives, 

Washington, D, C. 

Honorable Sir: As an Alabamian trans¬ 
ferred here from Birmingham, Ala., and dis¬ 
trict chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
way Clerks representing 257 such transferred 
members, I am appealing to you as a south¬ 
erner to vote and exert your influence 
against H. R. 7789, which would amend the 
Railway Labor Act to permit negotiations for 
a union shop on the railroads. While I and 
my coworkers here on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad believe in the necessity 
for unions, as our voluntary membership 
proves, we do not believe in forced member¬ 
ship in either a union, club, lodge, church, 
or anything else, feeling that such in any 
form is un-American and should be left to 
Russia. 

This legislation la being sought by the 
national leaders, and the opinion of the peo¬ 
ple has not been asked for nor considered. 
They seek such power to further their po¬ 
litical ideas, which for the greater part are 
of the PEPC and other civil-rights programs 
of the North and East variety and which, 
through the courage and tenacity of loyal 
Southern representatives, have been thus far 
defeated. This is evidenced by the ava¬ 
lanche of propaganda with which we have 
been plagued for the past 4 to 6 years 
through the papers of the organizations. 

Food for thought is that at present there 
are over 300,000 members of the railway 
clerks alone, and with the passage of this 
bill there would be added some 60,000 forced 
members. With the power to assess each of 


these members, and the law as written 
allows this, even as small amount as $5 
each, it is easy to see what a powerful force 
these leaders would have to force the pas¬ 
sage of all of the objectionable civil-rights 
and other socialistic programs. This one 
feature alone is suiSlcient to warn any south¬ 
erner to fight it in every way. 

We as railroad employees have made great 
progress by expression of the freedom of 
choice and the Railway Labor Act. Keep 
this act intact as it is and let us continue 
to do so, but, either progress or failure, let 
it be as free men and not by orders under 
force from a few. Help us preserve this 
freedom. 

Yours very truly, 

W. T. Harrison. 


Greet 1951 Courageously 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
December 29, 1950, Lake City Reporter, 
which makes a timely plea for unity and 
courage on the part of all Americans: 

Greet 1951 Courageously 

As the new year approaches, with 1951 Just 
around the corner, men and women have a 
natural tendency to review the past and look 
ahead while they condition future plans to 
what they think is in store for them. 

In the present condition of world affairs, 
it is natural for us to be concerned about 
the possibility of war. Military experts, as a 
general rule, do not believe that the Russians 
plan a great war in the next 12 months. 
Nevertheless, the man in the street knows 
that the experts are sometimes wrong and 
are a bit apprehensive that the ambitions 
of the Soviet will lead to aggression. This, 
we know, will mean another world war. 

There is nothing much that the average 
reader of the Lake City Reporter can do 
about the world situation. Of course, we 
are resolved to support our own government 
and the free peoples of the world. Regard¬ 
less of cost, collectively or individually, we 
will stand up and fight for our civilization 
which, we know, has presented us with great 
blessings without which modern life would 
be a burden and individuals would become 
slaves. 

It might be a good idea for us, as Indi¬ 
viduals, as we realize our Impotency in the 
face of titanic forces, to resolve to mdke 
ourselves more efiicient persons and thus 
more competent for whatever comes to 
hand. In the process, we should not over¬ 
look the spiritual and mental side of the 
human existence, nor concentrate unduly 
upon the physical. Man is a balanced com¬ 
position of faculties not yet completely un¬ 
derstood, but nevertheless capable of har¬ 
monious blending in the making of good 
men and women. 

The Lake City Reporter cannot guarantee 
that 1961 will be happy or prosperous but 
we can say, without qualifications, that if 
the people of Columbia County, along with 
the rest of the population of the United 
States, act Intelligently, unselfishly and in 
unity, there is no peril ahead that cannot 
be mastered. 

We must stand together as we stand losses, 
experience tragedy and bear grief. Tlds is 
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no day for selfish behavior and greedy goals. 
Let ns live together with stout hearts, alert 
minds and unconquerable spirit—there will 
be no fate that we cannot conquer. 


Did t!te A-Bomb Do Any Good? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

'in the house of representatives 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an article which ap¬ 
peared in the January 1951 issue of the 
American Legion magazine, entitled “Did 
the A-Bomb Do Any Good?’': 

Did the A-Bomb Do Any Good? 

(By Gretta Palm’er) 

Where were you on the evening of August 
6, 1945? Where were you when you heard 
the news from Hiroshima? 

It is a question every American old enough 
to hear the radio 5 years ago can answer. 
Where were you when the A-bomb dropped? 

Recently, in a New York hotel room, two 
men met for the first time. To the question 
“Where were you on the morning of Au¬ 
gust 6?” they had the same answer to make: 

“Hiroshima. In the plane that dropped 
the bomb,” said Capt. Robert A. Lewis, co¬ 
pilot of the historic B-29, the Enola Gay, 

“Hiroshima. Breakfasting in the rectory 
of our church,” said Father Hubert P. Schlf-' 
fer, S. J., one of the few European victims of 
the bomb. 

“For 6 years I have looked forward to meet¬ 
ing someone who saw it from the ground,” 
said Captain Lewis. 

“I have wanted for 6 years to meet some¬ 
one who was in the plane,” said Father 
Schiffer, a German Jesuit priest so badly In¬ 
jured by the explosion that he was able to 
leave his sickbed only after many months. 

“And you are all right now?” the Ameri¬ 
can captain asked. 

“Oh, there are 10 or 15 radioactive glass 
splinters in my back they still don’t dare 
remove,” the young priest shrugged. “Don’t 
let that worry you.” 

“Well,” said the pilot, “it doesn't make me 
feel too good.” 

The two men whose fates were so oddly 
linked are both in their early thirties,^ The 
priest is here studying labor relations at 
Fordham University, preparing for his return 
to mission work In Japan. Robert Lewis is 
personnel manager of Henry Heide, Inc., the 
New York candy firm. Both, then, are In the 
field of labor and Its relations. Both of 
them have also strong convictions as to the 
need of peace in the world today, and both 
hope that the bomb itself will prove an in¬ 
strument for bringing the dread of war so 
close to statesmen’s hearts that peace will 
be assured. 

But the two survivors of Hiroshima share 
smaller and more intimate memories. That 
odd taste when the bomb went off, for in¬ 
stance. Neither of them could describe it; 
neither of them had found anyone else who 
shared that memory until now. And they 
had other things to talk about. 

Captain Lewis had prepared for the Hiro¬ 
shima drop for years; since September of 
1944, when he was secretly alerted for the 
biggest project the Air Force will have to do 
and was briefed at a hush-hush conference 
in Utah, on how to fly a bomb which the 
Army officials expected to end the war. The 


captain, even then, was an expert on the new 
B-29’s, which he had been test-piloting for 
many months, along with his commander. 
Col. Paul Tibbets. Captain Lewis met with 
scientists who told him of the mystic sym¬ 
bols U235 when only a handful of high Gov¬ 
ernment officials knew what they meant. 
He was trained to drop the bomb before the 
bomb was even made. 

The preparations for the historic flight 
began in Wendover, Utah, at a flying field 
whose security precautions were almost 
neurotic in their exactitude The town 
chosen had more Army intelligence men in 
residence than its peacetime citizens (only 
100 men and women, bewildered to know 
what on earth was going on). No more than 
two atomic scientists were allowed out of 
VST'endover on any of the experimental flights; 
certain scientists were judged so valuable 
they could never fly at all. When secret 
flights were made—^to Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
certain Air Force officers wore false insignia 
and took a roundabout route to and from 
the towns they visited. 

The Five Hundred and Ninth Composite 
Group was the hush-hush outfit’s final 
name; it was activated in December of 1944, 
trained in Cuba and California. The ship 
herself came from the factory labelled 6292, 
but was given the more glamorous name of 
Enola Gay on her fateful mission. 

So Captain Lewis had a pretty good idea 
of what he was going to be doing early in 
August of that year. “There were times,” he 
said, “when I wanted to go back to Piper 
cubs. The scientists couldn't tell us whether 
the bomb dropping would explode the plane 
or not. They thought a safe distance would 
be zy 2 miles away. Half of them—only 
half—expected the crew to survive.” 

"Where was President Truman on August 
6? He had Just left Potsdam where he had 
been in conference with Marshal Stalin, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, and later, 
Clement Attlee. The President wanted the 
Potsdam warning to Japan to be dramatized 
by the dropping of the bomb on August 2. 
Weather conditions caused 4 days’ delay. 
But every morning for those 4 days the crew 
of 12 men were alerted at dawn; every day 
until the 6th the weather closed down. On 
that morning, however, the skies were clear. 
The operations officers reported good condi¬ 
tions ahead. The big flight was on. 

There were three planes in the group that 
took off at 3 a. m. that day; the bomb ship, 
an instrument plane, and a photographic 
plane which followed them several miles be¬ 
hind. The planes arranged to rendezvous at 
Iwo Jima, where a substitute plane was 
awaiting in case trouble should develop en 
route. Three weather ships had taken off an 
hour ahead to scout the three targets chosen 
as possibilities: Nagasaki, Kokura, and Hiro¬ 
shima. They reported only 40 minutes be« 
fore the “bombs away” that the weather was 
best around Hiroshima. It was that slight 
matter of air currents and wind that thus 
determined the destiny of 400,000 people— 
including Father Schlffer. 

The priest’s preparation for the event of 
August 6 had been a great deal le?s elaborate 
than the captain's: He expected Just another 
day. A German-born missionary, he had 
been studying in Tokyo since 1936 and had 
only recently been ordained. The living 
conditions in Tokyo at that time were diffi¬ 
cult; nightly bombings made sleep a near 
impossibility and the young priest was sent, 
by his superiors, to the quiet town of Hiro¬ 
shima for a rest. Here he was to work at the 
Jesuit Church of the Assumption of Our 
Lady. 

On the morning of August 6, Father Schlf¬ 
fer was quietly reading a Japanese news¬ 
paper at his breakfast table when the world 
went white about him. 

(“It happened that way up above, too,” 
said Captain Lewis. “The glare when the 


bomb burst was so brilliant It made the sun 
seem pale.”) 

The next thing the young priest knew he 
was lying down, recovering consciousness and 
very wet from his own blood. He could 
neither see nor hear. That frightened him, 
for in a bombing such as he had known be¬ 
fore, there should have been much noise. 
Then he realized that he was deaf, and also 
that he was blind. 

A few moments later, his senses returned 
and he gasped at what he saw. The walls, 
the windows, has been shattered into strange, 
irregular designs. The furnishings of the 
room had crumbled to dust. His own cloth¬ 
ing had been swept away. His feet were 
bare And he was in great pain. 

A voice from above, the voice of his pastor 
called to ask, “Father Schiffer, are you liv- 
ing'^” (It was an odd question, he thought, 
even then: “He would ask if I were wounded 
unless he half expected me to be dead ”) 

The pastor and two other priests, who had 
been upstairs, rushed down to join the 
gravely injured man. No one understood 
yet what had occurred. The rectory was 
earthquake proof, and its walls held. But 
the church next door had utterly disap¬ 
peared. And as for the town— 

“There is a doctor down that street,” the 
pastor said, and then his voice was still. 
There was no street. There was scarcely any 
city. There were only the horrible sights of 
ruination where men had lived their lives a 
few hours before. 

Father Schiffer was obviously going to die; 
the pastor spoke accordingly. 

“You will soon see the Blessed Mother in 
Heaven,” he told him. “Please tell her that 
we will rebuild her church on this spot as 
soon as we can.” 

Father Schiffer moved a bit. 

“Father,” he said to his superior, “I think 
I have a chance of life if I can crawl to the 
river and get some water. You may be able 
to give the message to the Blessed Mother 
before I do.” 

So he set out for the river. A few hun¬ 
dred yards from the rectory he collapsed and 
lay there for 12 hours—^until help could be 
brought from the Jesuit novitiate 3 miles 
outside the town. Then the wounded man 
was put into a hand cart and Jounced over 
the rutted roads for an agonizing trip. At 
the novitiate there were no doctors, no 
nurses. It was the rector who looked at 
Father Schiffer's back and said, “Why, man, 
you’re full of glass!” Over a hundred glass 
splinters had lodged in his back, and these 
the rector cut out, without anesthesia or 
proper surgical Instruments. 

That night more than a hundred Japanese 
patients were also brought to the novitiate, 
one by one. Some of them were Kept as pa¬ 
tients for a year or more, and fed out of the 
Jesuits' own scanty wartime rations. Some 
of them had been picked up and added to the 
hand-cart caravan that brought the priest 
himself. 

“Half a dozen times on that ride,” he said, 
“I begged the bearers, ‘Let me die here. It's 
hopeless.' They answered, 'No. We have 
orders to get you back for a decent Christian 
funeral. If we leave you here you’ll be mixed 
up with all the other corpses.’ The other 
corpses were all around us where the road 
should have been. 

“I know now,” the priest added gravely, 
“quite enough about what hell looks like 
to make my meditations on that subject 
with no prompting from the spiritual 
books.” 

All these details of the effects on the earth 
below were a secret from the Americans in 
the B~29 until last month, when the meeting 
between the two men occurred. Captain 
Lewis has a vivid memory of all that hap¬ 
pened in the air after the target was reached, 
after the “bombs away.” 
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“Tlien,’* the captain recalls, “we made a 
sharp turn to the right, as the scientists had 
warned us to. We were flying manually by 
Instruments at above 30,000 feet. Forty- 
three seconds after we had dropped it, the 
A-bomb exploded, 1,800 feet above the 
ground. My God, I felt a flash through my 
whole body * * * the scientists later said 
it was the ozone effect. Then there were two 
distinct slaps at the ship about 20 seconds 
after the flash. 

“The light was at my back, but even so it 
stunned me. It was fiercer than the sun on 
that bright and sunny day. Yet by that 
time we were maybe 8 miles from the explo¬ 
sion. We had to get away fast to avoid the 
bomb effects ourselves. But later we could 
look back and see the mushroom 

“It looked as if the whole city were covered 
with boiling smoke. In 3 minutes it got up 
as high as 30,000 feet. We could see the 
flames below crawling up the mountains and 
covering the bridges and tributary rivers. It 
seemed impossible to comprehend. 

“I thought, ‘My God, what have we done'? 
If I live a bundled years, I’ll never be able to 
get this moment out of my mind.’ I guess I 
never will We thought the Japanese might 
have surrendered by the time we got back to 
our base. It seemed like something out of 
Buck Rogers. 

“Oh, r had dropped bombs before—'10,000- 
pound bombs. But at 30,000 feet they make 
tiny little puffs of smoke when they explode. 
This was different. This was awful. Back 
at the base I slept for 20 hours But later 
I didn’t sleep much. I’d lie awake thinking, 
‘What if the bomb had gone off in the plane? 
What if we had lost a wing?’ Only half the 
scientists ever expected the crew to survive, 
remember. Yet none of us had even combat 
fatigue. It was a small sacrifice to end a 
war—on the winners’ part, anyway. Nobody 
connected with the bomb had to lose his life. 

“But, of course, the loss of life in that city 
was terrible. We had picked it because it 
was an important Japanese headquarters— 
the second imperial command was there.” 

“Yes,” said Father Schiffer gently. “But 
that was just on paper. Hiroshima was a 
debarkation point for China, with about 100,- 
000 Japanese soldiers stationed there. But 
there were no big military installations. It 
was a city of 400,000 civilians; of those at 
least 200,000 died ” 

“Good heavens,” said Captain Lewis, “that 
many?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “The Japanese 
official figures minimized the loss at the ridic¬ 
ulous figure of 80,000 We knew better.” 

The pilot nodded. “I could see trolleys 
and little bridges going up—I don’t know 
how many” 

“Forty-two bridges were destroyed,” said 
Father Schiffer. 

“Did you hear the bomb coming down?” 

“I heard nothing,” Father Schiffer replied, 
“not the plane, nor any Impact. That scared 
me most when I recovered consciousness. I 
lay there waiting for the next bombs to drop, 
the way they always had in raids before. The 
silence was the most appalling thing of all— 
no "screams, no air-raid signals, no fire en¬ 
gines rushing past.” 

“Did you have any sensation of heat?” 

*T don’t remember—anyway, it was a very 
hot day. But when I regained my sight, I 
looked about and tried to count the fires— 
there are always fires in those wooden cities 
of Japan, I counted 16 in the first 10 min¬ 
utes. By that time it had become very 
cloudy, but I didn’t look up or see the mush¬ 
room. 

“There was too much to hold my eyes to 
the earth—blood in the streets and flattened 
houses with no living men about. It didn’t 
look nice.” 

“I went back to Japan after the war,” said 
Captain Lewis, “and the Japs in Tokyo had 


the damnedest reaction to the bomb you 
ever heard. They seemed grateful for it. 
They called it ‘God’s wind* and said it had 
saved many lives by bringing an end to the 
war.” 

Father Schiffer nodded 

“I know,” he said, “We thought we knew 
the Japanese psychology well after 15 years, 
but their reaction at Hiroshima amazed even 
us. The survivors there felt their city had 
been given a unique honor—that of suffer¬ 
ing in order to bring peace to the world. 
They look upon their 200,000 dead as willing 
victims—as heroes sacrificed for world-wide 
peace ” 

“Were the survivors themselves crippled 
by radioactivity?” 

“No,” said Father Schiffer, “not unless they 
had had specific injuries. Many Hiroshima 
citizens were bald, some for years, but now 
their hair has been restored. There was no 
sterility effect, according to the doctors on 
the spot, and no increase in the birth of 
abnormal babies 

“The survivors of Hiroshima are scarcely 
worse off physically today than before the 
bomb. 

“Spiritually, they are far, far better.” 

“And what do you mean by that. Father?” 
asked Captain Lewis 

“Well,” said the priest, “it is a happy end¬ 
ing I’ll tell you. 

“The Japanese Diet has allotted funds to 
build a University of Hiroshima as a symbol 
of peace. That in itself is startling. But 
much more than that is going on 

“Our missionaries there were recently ap¬ 
proached by a committee of leading citizens— 
Buddhists, for the most part. Before the 
war this city was predominantly Buddhist. 
Well, these men approached our rector and 
asked if we would build a ‘palace of prayer’ 
for peace right where the A-bomb fell. He 
was also asked if he would supply lecturers 
to speak in Buddhist monasteries nearby. 
Conversions to Christianity are soaring and 
the ‘palace of prayer’ is to be built.” 

The Tokyo newspaper Asahi recently con¬ 
ducted a contest among architects for the 
best plans for this memorial shrine, and some 
of Japan’s foremost architects competed for 
the honor of designing the structure. Con¬ 
struction should be under way by the time 
this article is m print. 

Flags of all the countries engaged in World 
War n will be placed on the altar and prayers 
will be offered up 24 hours a day, not only 
for the future peace of the world taut for all 
the dead and wounded of the war. Names 
of Buddhist, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
veterans are already being inscribed m a 
Golden Book of Prayer which the Franciscan 
Adoration Monastery of Cleveland is prepar¬ 
ing for the shrine, scheduled for completion 
on August 15, 1952, to coincide with the 
Feast of the Assumption. 

Already Father Schiffer has built an or¬ 
phanage at Hiroshima where 65 children are 
being cared for, and this is to be expanded 
to a general hospital m time. 

And so the effects of the A-bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima have included things that never 
crossed the minds of the General Staff in 
Washington nor of the scientists who dis¬ 
covered how to release the devil that uranium 
contains, nor certainly of the B-29 crew. 
For peace and love and prayer will mark the 
spot forever where the A-bomb fell. 

“Will you fly back to Hiroshima when we 
open our shrine. Captain?” asked the priest 
gently. “Will you try to borrow a B--29 and 
land it at the spot you saw go up in smoke 
before?” 

“Will I?” said Captain Lewis. “Will I? 
If I can do that, and maybe bring a plane¬ 
load of candy from America for those kids. 
I’ll never have nightmares again over the 
damage that we had to do that day. I’ll 
agree with you, the story of Hiroshima had 
a happy ending,” 


The New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1,1951 

Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to wish for my colleagues m this 
House and for the Members of the other 
body all that is good in this new year . 

The old year has taken its place with 
yesterday’s 10,000 years. Its record is 
there for all to read, filled with human 
aspirations and spotted with mistakes of 
judgment and of action caused by mis¬ 
understanding as well as by apathy to¬ 
ward and ignorance of the great funda¬ 
mental laws of God’s universe. 

Yes, we have made many mistakes. 
But I would suggest, Mr, Speaker, that 
it IS by mistakes that the individual and 
the Nation learns and grows. There¬ 
fore I do not look into this new year 
and the incoming Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress with fear and trepidation. Rather 
do I look forward to a year of great 
growth in perception, in awareness, in 
understanding. With such growth we 
can anticipate a year of fundamental 
accomplishment. 

There is no question but that we face 
an era of great strain—a time when 
disciplines will be expected of us as m- 
'dividuals, as a Government and as a Na¬ 
tion. To see clearly we must set aside 
greed, selfishness, coldness of heart and 
emotionalism. We must recognize our 
own need of calm, balanced judgment in 
all things, of quiet determination to 
“seek first the kingdom of heaven, which 
is righteousness and peace.” We must 
sacrifice prejudice, intolerance and fear 
upon the altar of our country’s need for 
unity in unselfish service to those things 
which under God can bring peace in our 
time. 

Above all else, Mr Speaker, we as 
a Congress need to examine ourselves 
and the uncharted sea that lies ahead. 
We must insist upon knowing the goal 
toward which this Government, in its 
three parts, is moving at every point. 
We niust know what each step we take 
involves, and what it may lead to before 
we take it. We must assume m com¬ 
pleteness the responsibility placed upon 
us as the representatives of the people 
of these United States. 

Only when we know our goal can we 
legislate with judgment and intelligence. 
Only when we so consider the grave mat¬ 
ters that will come before us daily shall 
we have the renewed confidence of the 
people whom we serve. Only such con¬ 
fidence can give us the unity which will 
make us invincible. 

I therefore extend to yon, Mr. Speaker, 
and to the Members of this and the 
other body my good wishes for a most 
satisfying and constructive new 5 ear. I 
would ask you to join with me in all 
good wishes to those who share our re¬ 
sponsibilities to the country and to the 
world in the other two departments of 
Government. It is for us to renew our 
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covenant of freedom in unity of thought 
and action to preserve for future gener¬ 
ations the freedom under law which re¬ 
sponsible citizens of this representative 
Republic have had entrusted to their 
watchful care. 

And may the Infinite grant us vision, 
singleness of purpose and a flaming faith 
in the ultimate victory of light. 


Shall We Call Politburo’s World War 
Bluff Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth Club of California is a 
unique institution. It is a club that 
seriously studies public questions, and 
after exhaustive study and discussion of 
a specific public problem, it makes a 
recommendation concerning the prob¬ 
lem. I believe the slogan of the founder, 
Edward P. Adams, was “Get the facts.*’ 

Also the club attracts as guests, speak¬ 
ers with profound knowledge and big 
reputations. Since the club was found¬ 
ed, every President of the United States, 
either before or during his service as 
President, has addressed the members. 

Leaders in practically every field of 
human endeavor and thought have ap¬ 
peared before this club as guest speakers. 
Recently the club was addressed by Dr. 
Robert J. Kerner, Sather professor of 
history and director of the Institute of 
Slavic Studies, University of California. 
He made a powerful address answering 
the question which is the title of this 
discussion. Whether we agree with his 
conclusions and analyses or not, his 
thoughts are well worth pondering. He 
has devoted years to a study and exami¬ 
nation of our relations with Russia and 
the problem as to whether the world can 
attain stable and enduring peace so long 
as Russia remains Communist, 

Two World Wars have been fought and 
won by the free world, and in each case 
the hope and the expectation were that 
world peace would follow. It was lost in 
1920 when the United States refused to 
become a member of the League of Na¬ 
tions. Whether it would have brought 
peace, no one knows, but I am one of 
those that thought it was a chance we 
should not have overlooked. 

This time the free countries started 
early to lay the foundation for a world 
order that would bring world peace. The 
United Nations was founded and for 5 
years has been struggling to move toward 
a peaceful world. 

Of course, we must admit that we 
made one terribly bad assumption; i. e., 
that the free world, and the United 
States in particular, could work and deal 
with the ^viets in the same fair, frank, 
and honest manner that we dealt with 
other countries not under Soviet domi¬ 
nation, We soon found this assumption 


to be false. Perhaps we of the United 
States should have realized this from 
the treatment Russia gave our lend-lease 
representative and our Ambassador m 
Russia during the war when we were 
fighting together as allies and when 
Russia was struggling desperately for her 
existence. 

The speech of Professor Kerner is so 
thought provoking, so well reasoned and 
sweeping in its analysis that I sincerely 
hope it will be read by every Member of 
Congress. These are the kinds of dis¬ 
cussions that really help Congressmen 
understand some of the staggering deci¬ 
sions they must soon make. Under¬ 
standing and courage is what brings 
right decisions. The safety and freedom 
of this and future generations is at stake 
in many of the congressional decisions 
which will be made in the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Under leave granted me, I here repro¬ 
duce Dr. Kerner’s speech: 

The 'Western Powers offered Russia an en¬ 
during peace on the basis of national and 
vital interests, m other words, real security. 

The concessions made at Tehran in 1943 
and at Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow in 1945 
were all made with this in view. They were 
President Roosevelt’s great gamble, which we 
now know has ended in miserable failure, 
because, after obtaming all these concessions, 
the Soviet Union embarked on a policy of 
world revolution after the Conference at Yal¬ 
ta in February 1945. 

This change in Soviet policy ended the 
hope of postwar cooperation and peace. 

The Western Powers conceded that the 
Soviet Union had the right to friendly neigh¬ 
bors with governments of their choosing and 
With whom it would make alliances. 

The new Russo-Polish boundary that it 
demanded was granted and the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-e*xile dropped. The Communist- 
controlled government of Poland was recog¬ 
nized. 

DEFENSIVE CONCESSIONS CAN BE USED 
OFFENSIVELY 

The German East Prussian territory 
around Koenigsberg, which would prevent a 
new Germany from threatening Moscow, 
Leningrad, and the eastern Baltic by air, was 
likewise assigned to Soviet Russia. In Rus¬ 
sian hands this grant of territory, for de¬ 
fensive purposes can be turned into an of¬ 
fensive base to dominate Berlin, Paris and 
Copenhagen with the entrance to the Baltic, 
if not London itself. 

The award of Bessarabia and Bukowina. 
if used for defensive purposes by Russia, pro¬ 
tects Odessa and blocks an invasion route 
into the Russian Ukraine. If used for offen¬ 
sive purposes and aggression, it dominates 
the Danube, and constitutes a gateway to 
conquest of the Balkans, 

Soviet Russia’s demand for a new treaty 
to regulate the Turkish Straits was accom¬ 
panied by the abrogation in March 1946 of 
its treaty of virtual alliance with Turkey 
dating back 20 years. The Western Powers 
conceded that new conditions called for a 
new treaty, but insisted on an international 
arrangement, which would not permit Rus¬ 
sian domination of the very strategic water¬ 
way. 

The Western Powers promised Soviet Rus¬ 
sia the Kurile Islands. By this concession 
the Soviet Union secured a Russian-con¬ 
trolled access into the North Pacific, which 
if used offensively might lead to the domina¬ 
tion of the NCMrth Pacific and put the Aleu¬ 
tians, Alaska, and Canada in Jeopardy. 

Add to this, previously held railroad, eco¬ 
nomic and naval rights in Manchuria ac¬ 
quired before 1905, the right-of-way to 
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create an independent Mongolia, and the 
right to occupy Korea north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Looked at defensively, this 
would secure Russia access to unfrozen 
ports and to perfect defense of its Asiatic 
shores. 

From an offensive point of view, Mongolia, 
a Buddhist country, closely connected in re¬ 
ligion with Tibet and with millions of be¬ 
lievers in China, India, and elsewhere, could 
serve as an excellent gateway for the world 
revolution steam roller in this backyard of 
Asia. 

MANCHURIA USED AS RED CHINA BASE 

To use Manchuria, the one great poten¬ 
tial basis of China’s future industrialization, 
as a stepping stone to the triumph of Chi¬ 
nese Communists in all China, as it was 
actually used, is a world-revolutionary 
action 

The Western Powers also conceded the om¬ 
inous principle of coalition (bourgeois-Com- 
munist) governments in the Soviet Union’s 
neighbors * Poland, Eastern Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rpmania, Bul¬ 
garia, and China—everyone, except Yugo¬ 
slavia, a neighbor. This meant delivering 
these countries to Moscow; submission to 
Moscow 

Pull status in the United Nations, with 
three votes in the Assembly and a permanent 
seat in the Security Council with power to 
veto anything remotely in opposition to the 
progress of the world revolution, followed 
logically. 

IF POLICY PEACE, CONCESSIONS SATISFACTORY 

Occupation zones m Germany (with Ber¬ 
lin territorially unconnected with the non- 
Soviet sectors), and in Austria, with vague 
and undefined and unagreed upon arrange¬ 
ments of reparations from them for the 
Soviet Union, gave further great advantages. 

Any country whose policy was security, de¬ 
fense, and peace based on national and vital 
interests would have regarded these conces¬ 
sions as satisfactory. 

In spite of all these concessions and a 
world disarmed outside the Soviet Union, 
there has been a persistent whine, as if some 
rank injustice had been done to that country. 

Communist propaganda harped upon the 
warlike world surrounding it, with first 
Britain and now the United States ready to 
pounce on such an innocent and wronged 
community of peace-loving citizens as the 
Soviet Union and Its satellites. 

SOME CITIZENS AND SCHOLARS SWALLOWED BAIT 

And this, some well-intentioned citizens 
and scholars, and some not so well-inten¬ 
tioned, have swallowed bait, fishhook, sink¬ 
er, line and pole. 

The competent historian In the future 
will charge that the Soviet Union, more prop¬ 
erly the Moscow Politburo, wrecked the hopes 
of peace beginning Jn 1945 and will name 
it as the aggressor in China and Korea, as 
it was in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Greece and Bulgaria and as the 
instigator of the third world war. If and 
when it unfortunately begins. 

This leads to another misapprehension, 
that Soviet Imperialism is nothing else than 
czarist imperialism, and that the Russian 
people are, therefore, our enemies. This 
would lead us to the same mistake Hitler 
made. 

Russian soldiers surrendered in millions to 
the Germans. They wanted to be liberated. 
They were treated as despised enemies, as so 
many swine. 

This is one of the most important factors, 
tf not the most important, that saved Com¬ 
munist rule in Russia. 

CZARS DID NOT SUPPORT SUBVERSION ABROAD 

Czarist Russia expanded down the rivers in 
search of access to the seas. 

Czarist Russia followed preponderantly the 
pohey of national and vital needs. Xt did 
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not create, direct, and support political 
parties, in all the other countries to hnng 
about Its domination of them. 

It IS time we return to the view that, 
should the third world war unfortunately 
break out, the peoples of Russia will take 
an enthusiastic part in their own liberation. 

The Soviet Empire and its colonies, we 
must conclude, is basically a far different 
organism from that of czarist Russia and 
has a world revolutionary policy, not one of 
security and national and vital aims. 

The Soviet empire and its colonies have a 
great superiority at present in armed might 
as respects trained and battle-ready divisions, 
some 175 at least, in certain kinds of artillery 
and tanks, in hedge-hopping airplanes, and 
possible in snorkel submarines. It may have 
some atom bombs. 

It IS fatally vulnerable from air attack m 
Its Baku and Ploesti oil fields, in some of its 
industrial concentrations, in its very inade¬ 
quate railroad system and in the forced, su¬ 
perficial loyalty of its peoples. 

Do you wonder then that the Moscow 
Politburo lias thus far avoided international 
war but, as Secretary Acheson said, attempts 
to overthrow by subversive means estab¬ 
lished governments. 

SOVIET PURPOSE TO BLUEF, TERRORIZE 

Their purpose is clear: to bluff and ter¬ 
rorize the free world into further fatal ap¬ 
peasements, to soften it for easy conquest, to 
lull it to sleep with a false peace movement, 
whose sole objective is to eliminate the one 
weapon—^the atom bomb—that really fright¬ 
ens the war lords of the Kremlin. 

By bluff, terror, and pressure on the part 
of the Soviet bloc and by exported revolu¬ 
tionaries—the Bolshevik termites—they are 
confident they can finish the Communist 
conquest of the world without taking the 
risk, perhaps fatal to them, of international 
war. At least not until they have so nibbled 
away at the world, until the rest is isolated 
and worn out and will be a push-over by a 
safe use of force from without. 

iSTALIN, LENIN: WAR INEVITABLE 

At that time, if they have to, they will 
resort to the preventive war which Vozne¬ 
sensky let Out of the bag in hic The War 
Economy of the USSR: *‘To prevent the possi¬ 
bility of appearance within the near future 
of new imperialist aggression against the So¬ 
cialist homeland at the beginning of a third 
world war, it is necessary that the aggressor 
Imperialist countries be disarmed, militarily 
and economically, and that the anti-impe¬ 
rialist countries rally together.” 

In this light Stalin’s statement in 1927 is 
understandable: “We cannot forget the say¬ 
ing of Lenin to the effect that a great deal m 
the matter of our construction depends 
whether we succeed in delaying war with the 
capitalist countries, which is inevitable, but 
which may be delayed 'either until proletarian 
revolt ripens in Europe or until the colonial 
revolutions come fully to a head, or finally 
until the capitalists fight among themselves 
over division of the colonies.” 

In recent history the attempt to limit wars 
to local wars has been a failure. 

TRIED TO FENCE OFF FORMOSA 

We have tried to call the United Nations 
action in Korea a local police action. We 
have tried to limit it to Korea, fencing For¬ 
mosa out of it and hoping that Communist 
China would also stay out of it. 

Thus England is friendly at Peiping and in 
Hong Kong where it sells materials useful m 
war to Chinese Communists, Our merchants 
and ships until recently did the same thing. 
British boys are fighting Chinese Commu¬ 
nists in Korea. 

How much sense does this make? 

Question: “Are the limitations which pre¬ 
vent unlimited pursuit of Chinese large forces 
and. unlimited attack on their bases regarded 
by you as a handicap to effective military 
operations?” Answer by General MacArthuri 


“An enormous handicap, without precedent 
in military history.” 

The Truman-Attlee conversations must 
have pleased Stalin and Mao, but they pleased 
hardly anybody competent to judge such 
matters. We yielded on the British sug¬ 
gestion to see what can be done to bring 
about peace in Korea. We continued our 
stand on Formosa. 

We continued post haste to arm, mobilise, 
and create a war economy. We will continue 
to believe that anything obtained in that 
way in Korea is only a truce. 

HAVE HELD TO ONE-FRONT POLICY 

We have held to the one-front policy which 
the Moscow Politburo could easily diagnose 
from public statements, to wit: Europe is 
more important than Asia. 

This IS sound so far as the statement that, 
if Europe goes down, we are isolated. It is 
unsound in that the problem of Communist 
aggression is world-wide and must be met on 
all fronts 

There is sufficient evidence available to 
take the ground that Stalin at this time— 
we cannot say the same for a year or two 
hence—cannot fight except on one front. 

To support, equip, and provide for the 
Northern Korea and Chinese Communist 
forces at such a great distance from Moscow 
has been quite a strain for Soviet Russian 
economy. Stalin would not welcome an all¬ 
front war at this time. 

WILL WE BE RELATIVELY STRONGER IN 1952? 

Will we be relatively stronger than Stalin 
in 1951 or 1952 than we are now? Was Brit¬ 
ain stronger relatively than Hitler m 1939 
than in 1936? Was Stalin relatively stronger 
than Hitler in 1941 than he was in 1939? 
The answer to these is most probably not in 
the affirmative. 

Competent research blames the outbreak 
Of the First World War on the fact that the 
British did not make it clear enough and 
soon enough to William II that they would 
enter the war. 

British appeasements led definitely to the 
Second World War. In reality, though de¬ 
nied by Mr. Attlee, has not his recent at¬ 
tempt resembled (earlier appeasements) ? 

MORE LOCAL WARS 

For Mr. Stalin it means the Western World 
is weak—a triumphant local war in Korea 
can be duplicated in Indochina, Siam, 
Burma, India, and most of all in Iran (if it 
is necessary to go that far). 

All these are outside the Atlantic Pact. 

Attlee-led Europe and Nehru-led Asia pre¬ 
sent a tempting, but deceptive dish to Sta¬ 
lin. Tempting for further forays, deceptive 
finally, because they will come to a true real¬ 
ization of the situation sooner or later and 
then the die will be cast. 

These conversations will not prevent a 
third world war. They may even hasten 
it. The situation has become a race in 
time, How much has it advanced the time¬ 
table? To 1951? 

If we called Stalin’s bluff, knowing he 
cannot fight an all-front war now, there is 
just a chance that this might prevent such a 
war. 

If it did not, it would not be the cause of 
the war because all the. causes of the war 
Jaave been counted in by this time by com¬ 
petent judges. 

Only Stalm can prevent the third world 
war, but his terms are submission to Moscow. 
The free nations, free men everywhere cannot 
accept submission to Moscow, and what is 
more they will accept only an enduring peace 
or go down to ruin trying to get it. 

Who blocked agreement on the use of the 
atom bomb which required efficient interna¬ 
tional inspection? Who prevented the crea¬ 
tion of armed forces for the United Nations 
to block such forays as Korea and those yet 
to come? 

Who? Who? Who? 


Who put pressure upon and converted the 
governments of Eastern Europe into Soviet 
vassals? Who almost scuttled the demo¬ 
cratic governments of France and Italy*? 

Who fooled our advisers about China? 
Who ordered the Northern Koreans into 
south China’ Who ordered the Chinese 
Communist divisions into Korea after the 
defeat of the Northern Koreans? 

Who will order the next subtle pressure 
and force into Indochina, Iran, or some other 
locale’ The answer is the same. The Mos¬ 
cow Politburo- 

The next step, after the real failure to 
solve the Korean war which may be expected, 
IS to call Soviet Russia’s and Communist 
China’s bluff on a world war. 

Neither they nor we are prepared for it. 
But they have a lot more to lose from an in¬ 
ternational war than we. You will be sur¬ 
prised at the result. 

It will give the world its first chance to 
look peace in the face since 1945. If it brings 
war now, we shall win that war and end the 
menace to freedom. 


Forgotten Man in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of January 1, 1951, and the first of three 
articles by Clyde Farnsworth on the re¬ 
markable record of resistance which the 
Government of the Republic of China 
has made both to Japanese and armed 
Communists attempts to conquer and 
use China for their respective program 
of world domination. Little by little, 
events are discrediting those who were 
apologists for Chinese Communists and 
detractors of the Chinese Government. 
Perhaps the truth about China can soon 
be given a hearing again in this country. 
Only then will there be hope that public 
pressure will force the American Gov¬ 
ernment to alter its disastrous policies 
of the last 5 years in Asia and thereby 
perhaps save our own country: 

Forgotten Man 

It is ironical that, at a time when the 
Communists are threatening to conquer all 
of Asia, the Asiatic who was first to draw 
his sword against communism is not per¬ 
mitted to fight. 

It is just as ironical that, when we are 
losing a war against communism in Korea 
for want of manpower, a well-trained army, 
ready and eager to fight and within easy 
sailing distance of the front, has not been 
called on, 

Chiang Kai-shek is the man. The army 
Is the huge Chinese Nationalist force now 
idle on Formosa. 

Politics is keeping both out of the war. 

Chiang fought and won countless battles 
against the Reds before 1937 when he was 
forced to devote his major attention to the 
Japanese. Against the Japanese, Chiang lost 
more battles than he won. But he kept on 
fighting. After Japan surrendered to the 
Allies in 1945, the Nationalists resumed their 
war with the Communists. 

Chiang lost the support of the United 
States Government because he refused to 
make a deal with the Communists. 
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Some of the details of this amazing story 
are told by Scripps-Howard staif writer Clyde 
Farnsworth on this page today. 

As a war correspondent, Mr. Farnsworth 
was a witness to many of these events To¬ 
day's article and two more to follow will 
make it easier to understand why the Com¬ 
munists aie winning the war in Asia. 

Chiang's Fought Reds 25 Years 

(Note.— This is the first of three articles by 
Clyde Farnsworth answering the question 
raised in some quarters as to whether the 
Chinese Nationalists can and will fight. Mr, 
Farnsworth returned to this country re¬ 
cently from an 8-year tour of duty in the 
Orient.) 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

Chiang Kai-shek and his armed forces 
have fought Russian-inspired, Russian- 
directed world revolution for 25 years. 

It was not, of course, a constant clash of 
arms and shedding of blood. There were 
periods of armed truce, of recession, or ad¬ 
vance, times in which the two sides tried 
their luck at the council tables. And for 
eight long years the Chinese Nationalists 
were preoccupied with their war of resistance 
against Japan. 

Eut the undercurrents of conflict between 
the strongest Communist Party outside Rus¬ 
sia and the strongest Asiatic force ever 
brought to hear against world communism 
were never stilled—^from the death of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, whom Chiang succeeded, down 
to today. 

The record shows—and I know from per¬ 
sonal experience—that the Chinese Nation¬ 
alists fought, and often fought well, with the 
odds desperately against them. And they’re 
ready and eager to go again. It’s only a 
sordid twist of international politics that 
keeps them out of the war weTe in. They 
would, of course, be on our side. 

The Chiang-Nationalists’ struggle with 
communism falls into three periods; 

Chiang first purged his government party 
of Russian and Chinese Communists. He 
then conducted a successful military cam¬ 
paign against Chinese war lords, brought 
China greater unification than the country 
had ever known, eliminated a “Chinese 
Soviet Republic" In southeast China and 
harried its army for 6,000 roundabout miles 
into the Chinese northwest. 

Chiang’s 1930 offensive was the first of six. 
The Reds held pronounced terrain ad¬ 
vantages in mountain fastnesses. 

The Nationalist-Communist struggle of 
1930 to 1934 was a war of complete mobility. 
It was then the Chinese Red leaders devel¬ 
oped a new manual of guerrilla tactics, in¬ 
cluding unparalleled terror against civil pop¬ 
ulations that aided the Nationalists. 

The sharpest statistics on record to show 
that this was bloody warfare and not an old- 
fashioned Chinese tempest over teacups— 
that it produced a Nationalist victory and 
Red retreat—are the before-and-after popu¬ 
lation figures in the province where most of 
the fighting occurred. 

The 25,000,000 population of Klangsi Prov¬ 
ince was cut In half. 

The sixth and final offensive against the 
outnumbered Reds in 1934 developed into a 
vast ring around the Klangsi enclave. Be¬ 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 Reds broke out. and 
one year and 6,000 miles later they arrived in 
Shensi Province—20,000 strong. 

In 1986 Russia obviously ordered the 
weakened Ohipes© Communists to lay off 
their propagandizing for an antl-Ohiang, 
anti-Japan “united front.” Russia recog¬ 
nized Ohiang's value for the coming war 
against Japan and demonstrated this by sav¬ 
ing his life In a sensational kidnaping 
episode. 

The Japanese also had recognized the 
growing strength of the Chihng-Natlonalist 
ilne-up. They attacked In 1937 and Chiang 
resisted. 


Virtually cut off from outside material aid. 
he resisted for 8 years, exacting 1,000,000 
casualties and tying up about 1,000,000 
Japanese troops which otherwise could have 
been used to help block the American offen¬ 
sive in the Pacific. 

This was the very minimum of the Na¬ 
tionalist contribution to the defeat of Japan. 

During much of the same time Chiang also 
resisted all pressures, including those of 
President Roosevelt and Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, for an integration of Chinese 
Communist armies with his own and with 
General Stilwell commanding both. Chiang 
felt that would be a short-cut to a Com¬ 
munist China. 

The Communists meanwhile used the 
“united front” against Japanese invasion to 
spread themselves from the north into cen¬ 
tral and south China and to increase their 
army from 25,000 to more than 300,000. 

Chiang fought the Japanese with one hand 
and tried to rule the Reds with the other. 

His divisions engaged a Japanese seaborne 
force for 3 months around Shanghai in 1937 
blocking the way to Nanking where the 
enemy hoped to dictate a sudden peace. By 
the time the Japanese reached Nanking the 
Government had moved to Hankow, the first 
of Chiang’s withdrawals into the Interior. 

The Chinese, no match for the Japanese in 
arms or equipment, had to sell China’s space 
for time in which to set up anterior bases. 

Yet in April 1938 the poorly armed Chinese 
gave the Japanese a sound beating at Taier- 
chwang. The Japanese suffered 30,000 casu¬ 
alties by Chinese estimate. 

It took the Japanese 4 months to crack 
Hankow’s defenses and they never reached 
Chungking which was to be Chiang’s pro¬ 
visional capital. Changsha, focus of Japa- 
ense attempts to establish a line of com¬ 
munications through southeast China, was 
successfully defended against three offen¬ 
sives, only to yield In 1944 to the fourth. 

At Hengyang, farther south, the Japanese 
were held up 47 days by a Chinese garrison 
completely cut off from all supply except by 
air, one of the epic defenses of the war. 

There were many other battles, attested 
to by American observers, and other Chi¬ 
nese victories, but the last Japanese cam¬ 
paign of the war was an attempt to knock out 
a Ohinese-American air base at Chihkiang, 
western Hunan Province, ended in the most 
impressive victory for the Chinese, still 
underarmed. 

They halted and finally shattered and 
threw back a Japanese force of 80,000 men 
between April 9 and Jime 3, 1946. 

The Communists, with enormous Russian 
help in the way of captured Japanese arms, 
won the battle of China in Manchuria. 

In the winter of 1947-48, Red Gen. Lin 
Piao had to mount seven separate offensives 
against the reduced, outnumbered, out¬ 
gunned, and overextended Nationalists be¬ 
fore he made the northeast a secure base for 
the conquest of China proper. 

The Red’s first major successes were 
Weihsien, in Shantung, and Shihchlachwang 
in Hopeh, neither a pushover. 

The capture of Tsinan, capital of Shan¬ 
tung, after a 10-day battle and the first of 
the Nationalists’ big defections, gave a de¬ 
cisive turn to events. Four months later 
Tientsin went under and Peiping was not far 
behind. 

On the other hand, Taiyuan, capital of 
Shansi, closely beseiged for months, fought 
on and was not reduced until after Nanking 
had fallen In April 1949. 

Pulping was yielded without a fight by 
Gen. Fu Tso-yi, whom American officials had 
touted as the best of Chiang Kai-shek’s gen¬ 
erals, while one of the worst, in their Judg¬ 
ment, Gen. Tu-Yh-mlng, fought until he was 
captured in the big battle of Hsuchow. That 
fight finally decided things north of the lower 
Yangtze. 

About 1,000,000 combatants engaged in 
this, the greatest battle of China’s struggle. 


VirtTially the whole Nationalist force com¬ 
mitted was lost between November 9 and 
mid-December 1948, in the Hsuchow break¬ 
through and its sequel of outfiankings and 
envelopments. 

The following spring, 1949, after a futility 
of peace-seeking, Nanking, Shanghai, and 
Hankow were lost, but it took the rest of 
the year for the Reds to win the strategic 
centers of south, southwest, west, and north¬ 
west China. 

The Nationalists were left principally on 
the island of Formosa, which already had 
been converted into a base, for retraining of 
officers and men. 

The Nationalists smashed a 20,000-man am¬ 
phibious assault on Kinmen Island, off Amoy. 
They defended the Chusan Islands, southeast 
of Shanghai, against repeated assaults before 
skillfully withdrawing 100,000 troops to add 
to the defense of Formosa, And they ex¬ 
tricated some of the defenders of Hainon 
when that island also had to be yielded for 
Formosa’s sake. 


Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 

OP CALIPORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to point out a patriotic undertaking con¬ 
ducted by a friend and constituent of 
mine in San Diego. 

The Federal Government’s delay in 
assuming adequate leadership and guid¬ 
ance in civilian defense has provided 
understandable confusion and concern 
upon the part of municipal officials and 
private citizens throughout'the Nation. 

Here and there we are seeing evidence 
of real leadership and acceptance upon 
the part of private citizens to take the 
initiative in civilian-defense organiza¬ 
tion. 

One of the outstanding instances oc¬ 
curred a few days ago in San Diego, 
when Edward Longstreth, a private citi¬ 
zen with unbounded loyalty to our coun¬ 
try and admirable courage in undertak¬ 
ing original ideas, inserted a full-page 
ad at his own expense in the San Diego 
dailies which outlined a grass-roots pro¬ 
gram for development of a workable 
civilian-defense organization. 

Mr. Longstreth’s suggestion met an 
overwhelming acceptance in San Diego. 
His telephone was swamped with con¬ 
gratulatory caUs, his mail was flooded, 
he was interviewed by the press, the 
radio, and television, and meetings were 
held throughout the city to set up block 
organizations. His great experience 
again proves what we well know: that 
American people can be counted upon. 

He is now collecting and collatiag the 
tremendous response he had to his sug¬ 
gestion. One reaction is already recog¬ 
nizable: there is apprehension among 
the grass roots lest block leaders be ap¬ 
pointed from above instead of elected in 
the block. 

People seem to feel there will be greater 
cooperation if our usual democratic proc¬ 
esses are foUowed and the neighbors ele^ 
their own leaders— 

Mr. Longstreth reports. 
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He is passing his findings along to 
proper authorities, but for the benefit of 
my colleagues who have manifested a 
sincere interest in a proper civilian-de¬ 
fense organization, I am reproducing 
herewith the copy of Mr. Longstreth’s 
appeal: 

[From tbe San Diego (Calif.) Union of 
December 19, 1950] 

San Diego Can Inspire Nation Into 
Immediate Civil Defense 

In his proclamation of the existence of a 
national emergency, President Harry S. Tru¬ 
man spoke directly to every citizen in the 
following manner 

“1 summon all citizens to make a united 
effort for the security and well-being of our 
beloved country and to place its needs fore¬ 
most in thought and action that the full 
moral and material strength of the Nation 
may be readied for the dangers which 
threaten us. 

‘T summon every person and every com¬ 
munity to make, with a spirit of neighborli- 
ness, whatever sacrifices are necessary for the 
welfare of the Nation.” 

In the firm and calm tones of a determined 
American, President Truman has prescribed 
the destiny of every citizen in the United 
States. Every American is to have a post 
of duty in the imminent war for the world. 
It will take this totality of manpower and 
womanpowsr, from young to old, to insure 
survival. 

Our country, unprepared at this moment 
save for the A-bomb, is the covetous prey of 
a Communist clique that has thus far en¬ 
slaved 800,000,000 people. 

From their eastern and western strong¬ 
holds, Soviet masters are now setting their 
greatest trap to make slaves of the 150,000,- 
000 Americans who must, as one, prove their 
love of liberty by their willingness to fight 
and to die for it. 

Before we can muster our military 
strength to slug it out, man to man. with 
the Red hordes of Russia, China, and the 
hammered-and-sickled satellites, American 
shores and cities will be dented with cruel 
blows and diabolical sabotage 

While our production brains tune up the 
industrial machinery that will someday un¬ 
leash the most gigantic armor of death the 
world has ever known, and while our youth 
learn to become scientific killers, the ci¬ 
vilian population of America must stand 
guard on our strategic coast lines and in our 
industrial cities. 

America is at war with Russia, Red China 
and Communists the world over, including 
those within our own country. President 
Truman, speaking for all Americans, has ac¬ 
cepted the challenge. 

There will be no appeasement, no turning 
back Our total war mobilization is under 
way. We are racing against time and time is 
not on our side. 

We will become locked in mortal and final 
combat at the evil pleasure of Stalin, now 
approaching the end of his days, who has 
sworn to conquer the world in his fading 
lifetime. 

Over our Nation—and every home in it— 
hangs this uncertain sword of a Red Damo¬ 
cles. 

That it will fall—^to endanger what is left 
of the free world—^is as certain as the fact 
that more than one-third of the world has 
thus far been conquered by Russia since 
Stalin became the executor of the Marxist 
plan of world conquest only 23 years ago. 

President Truman spoke calmly and sober¬ 
ly because he knows—as all Americans now 
know—that our Nation is embarking upon a 
perilous and unknown course which can save 
our Nation and free the world for a truly last¬ 
ing peace—or plunge it into the abyss of final 
darkness. 

, Victory for free men will come on some 
distant day from out of the shambles of a 
smashed world. But it will come only if our 


civilian population stands united behind the 
men and women on the production line and 
the boys who must go away to die. 

In the face of sudden attack, from out of 
the sky or off-shore, every city in America is 
defenseless today. 

San Diego, an industrial heart, a prime 
target and a mighty seaport funnel to our 
men in the frozen hell of Korea, today lies 
vulnerable to attack, easy prey to saboteurs. 

We, the civilian population of San Diego, 
must overnight meet the emergency. We, the 
civilian population, must without a second’s 
delay, join in the mobilized march to save 
and to defend America. If an attack should 
come to San Diego tonight—^forever likely 
until communism has been crushed—our 
streets would be a maelstrom of confusion, 
our highways bogged, our communication 
lines jammed and thus whatever military 
and police forces might be available, would 
be rendered impotent 

San Diego is not going to be guilty of this 
criminal blunder—the blunder of foreign 
cities in which disorganization of civilian 
populations contributed to the victory of 
Red conquerors 

San Diego can make a start toward being 
ready within 24 hours and by getting ready, 
with its civilian population, our city can 
and will become the filrst In the nation to or¬ 
ganize all of its men, women, and children 
in behalf of America’s all-out war effort. 

The Red enemy will throw its armored 
fangs from out of the sky, from off-shore or 
from within our ranks, m a day or a night 
when we are least prepared. It could come 
at any moment; it could come while we take 
time out to celebrate the holidays. 

San Diego’s civilian population—as no 
other city in the Nation—can recruit itself 
for immediate, stand-by action against at¬ 
tack, invasion, or sabotage. I respectfully 
submit to our people that this can be done 
m the following manner. 

Let the senior resident in every block, 
whether man or woman, at once, automati¬ 
cally and patriotically consider himself the 
chairman of his block. His first immediate 
duty should be to ask all the residents within 
his block, from the age of 13 and up, to meet 
at once for a civil-defense meeting in the 
living room of his home. At the initial meet¬ 
ing a permanent chairman for the block 
should be elected and discussion should take 
place at this charter gathering concerning 
what positions should be created, who will fill 
them, and what the duties of each shall be. 

Of necessity there will be a secretary, to 
make detailed notes of each meeting and 
record the assignments and duties each per¬ 
son IS to assume 

There will be the posts of various wardens 
for each city block, who will be responsible 
for the alarms concerning various phases of 
enemy warfare, such as atomic attack, in¬ 
vasion, and sabotage. Each living-room or¬ 
ganization in San Diego should make cer¬ 
tain that every resident in every block has 
a specific job to do from now on until the 
world is free. 

Discussions at these meetings will deter¬ 
mine, for example, what steps will he taken 
for caring for the injured; plans, if any, for 
evacuation, the manner in which all roads 
and lines of communication will be kept 
open; the means of combating sabotage and 
fires; and the protection of our water supply. 

After a detailed plan has been worked out 
for the block, the chairman should send the 
recommendations of his “living-room com¬ 
mittee” to the mayor of San Diego, the Hon¬ 
orable Harley E. Knox, in order that all rec¬ 
ommendations can he studied, tabulated, and 
assessed by the mayor, the city council, the 
city manager, and the military authorities, 
and used as the basis of an immediate over¬ 
all plan for every citizen in San Diego. 

Mayor Knox and other city officials can 
then forward San Diego’s civilian-population 
plan to Gov. Earl Warren, so that in turn our 
program can be integrated at once into the 


framework of our State’s program to protect 
and save California. 

San Diego, with its civilian population thus 
mobilized and posts of duty assigned, will 
not only be doing its vital part in this crucial 
hour but will be serving as a model for all 
other cities to become mobilized to the last 
man, woman, and child in behalf of our 
country. 

Let us begin at once—tonight. Let us tell 
the world that San Diego, the city of gracious 
living, can also be a tough and formidable 
foe. 

Edward Longstreth. 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondayy January 1,1951 

Mr COLE of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Topeka Op¬ 
timist Club, December 29, 1950: 

Many people writing me from the First 
District are deeply troubled at the headlong 
pace with which we are plunging into an¬ 
other war. They are disturbed and angry 
to find that after two World Wars on for¬ 
eign soil to establish peace and freedom, we 
are now embroiled in another conflict. 

“Why are we in Korea?” they ask. “Why 
must our sons be sacrificed to the war¬ 
mongers?” and, finally, “Why don’t we stay 
at home and mind our own business?” 

These letters touch a responsive chord in 
my heart. Apparently the world has learned 
nothing by its bitter experiences. To settle 
differences by the horrible destruction of 
lives and nations is insane and criminal, 
when we know that these problems could be 
solved by following the principles of Jesus. 
And so, personally, if I had my choice, Amer¬ 
ica would Ignore the war criminals of the 
world, and live at home in peace and happi¬ 
ness. 

Can I have my choice? Can you have your 
choice? Can America have her choice? Or 
has not our choice already been taken from 
us by the Kremlin aggressors of Moscow? 
Wishful thinking will not answer these ques¬ 
tions. Instead, we must first decide wheth¬ 
er Russia plans a conquest of the United 
States. The solution of that problem is the 
answer to the question of peace and 
security. 

In finding an answer we must remember 
that the lives and property of ourselves and 
our posterity are at stake. 

Our homes, our farms and Jobs, our cities 
will stand or fall. 

Our freedom, our religion, and all the 
things we hold dear are in the balance. 

Our children’s lives and future are in¬ 
volved. 

It is as simple as that. It is as terrible as 
that. It is the most tremendous issue the 
American people will face in the twentieth 
century. 

We must not be blinded by slogans. We 
fought to “save the world for democracy” in 
World War I, and to establish the “Four 
Freedoms” in World War II. 

Like “faith without works,” however, we 
have found that ideals, standing alone, are 
not enough. The sacrifice of our men in 
war is too great a price to pay for imprac¬ 
tical dreams of a better world. We must 
be realistic, and to be realistic we most cer¬ 
tainly must reexamine our foreign policy. 
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Tile reexamination of oiir foreign policy 
sliould produce two results. Pirst, we 
should Riiow and understand our ultimate 
objective; second, this objective must be 
Within our means to accomplish. 

Let us not be ashamed to think first of 
America, of our own soldiers, of the danger 
to our own people, of the possibility of bleed¬ 
ing ouiselves white in quixotic crusades 

Now, does Russia plan a conquest of the 
United States’ 

Some intelligent, patriotic people say 
“no ” They point to Russia’s membership in 
the United Nations, and cooperation with 
many of its international agencies. The 
Russian representatives m the United Na¬ 
tions have constantly referred to their de¬ 
sire for peace, and charged that the United 
States is the warmonger. 

They further point to our isolated geo¬ 
graphic position, our great Navy, Armed 
Forces, and unparalleled productive capac¬ 
ity, all of which they believe will prevent 
any actual attack on our shores. 

Some equally intelligent and patriotic 
people fear Russia’s aggressive plans. They 
point to the writings of Karl Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin as blueprints of a Communist- 
planned world revolution. A review of the 
history of the Soviet Union discloses that the 
pattern has been closely followed. 

United States Communists have been called 
to Moscow to receive police state training. 
Earl Browder and others of his ilk have re¬ 
turned to their homes in America to carry 
out Soviet orders in furtherance of world 
revolution. The trial of the 11 Commu¬ 
nists in New York brought to light how 
these traitors are directed from the Kremlin. 
The same policy has been carried out in 
France, England, Germany, Korea, and China, 
as well as the other nations of the world. 

Russia has maintained her wartime army 
and military production, while her former 
allies of World War II demobilized. 

Russia has trained and armed a “people’s 
army” of German youth, with which she con¬ 
stantly threatens our occupation forces In 
Germany. 

These people, including our entire military, 
remind us that modern methods of warfare 
make it foolhardy for us to believe we are 
immune from attack and invasion. 

For myself, the evidence of planned and 
continued Communist conquest is too plain 
to ignore. I am not willing to gamble the 
lives and freedom of our people by assuming 
they will not carry out their threats. 

We must consider, then, how the proposed 
conquest would be carried out. They would 
do it by attempting to force us to spend our¬ 
selves into bankruptcy, by gobbling up the 
other nations of the world and strangling 
us, by fifth column internal attack, and 
finally, by all-out war. 

What is our best defense against these 
attacks? We have the means within our 
own country to prevent bankruptcy and sub¬ 
versive internal attack. If our Government 
is threatened by either of these methods it 
is because of our failure to do our own house- 
cleaning. 

If our danger lies In aggressive attack, we 
do not have the same power to mode deci¬ 
sions, The strength of our enemy, and the 
power of our defense depend upon conditions 
outside the boundaries of the United States, 

It has been said we can best meet this 
threat by withdrawing our troops from the 
world, refusing to be drawn into a conflict, 
and building up a mighty military machine 
here at home. 

Withdrawal of our troops from Germany, 
Austria, and Japan would leave these coun¬ 
tries at the mercy of the Communists. 
France and England would be easy victims. 
Asia and Europe would be overrun by the 
Reds, and dominated by one police state. 

HUddled behind a Maglnot line of our 
boundaries, we would give the enemy the 


rest of the world for bases from which to 
attack. We would have no place to meet 
him, except here at home, where we would 
wait for his attack on our cities and people. 
I prefer we should be in a position to have 
some choice of the area for the fighting. 

The best defense is offensive action, car- 
rjung the fight to the enemy, stopping him 
before he reaches you. This can be done by 
having friends, allies, and strategic bases in 
other parts of the world. I am. therefore, 
foiced to the conclusion that we must con¬ 
tinue our occupation forces for some time to 
come, and work with our friends 

How can this be done? The United Na¬ 
tions has not proved effective as a sound base 
upon which to bu..ld our international secu¬ 
rity. The Marshall plan, conceived only as 
a postwar aid to Europe, cannot give us 
satisfactory militaiy aid m return for our 
dollars spent We can spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy and still be disappointed when 
our European friends are needed as fighting 
allies 

How then can be obtain the help we may 
need from other countries? 

1 Secure allies through the time-tested 
device of convincing them of our common 
interests (As allies, I would include ene¬ 
mies of our enemies, such as Chiang, Franco, 
and Tito, for as long as their interests are 
common with ours ) 

2 Stop Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion (EGA) spending now. This aid was for 
economic, peacetime rehabilitation. 

3. Make no loans or grants to foreign coun¬ 
tries except on a basis of the concrete mili¬ 
tary aid that these countries can and are 
willing to give us in fighting our common 
enemies. 

By this method we would eliminate phony 
dollar friends, save money, and get value 
received for expenditures. Our real friends 
and allies would benefit from our military 
aid, and not require EGA funds. 

4. Cling tenaciously to the idea that war 
is not inevitable, but also, that peace is not 
inevitable. 

The two World Wars taught us peace is 
not obtained by appeasement, or by with¬ 
drawing from the world. We tried desperate¬ 
ly to stay at home then, not to get into 
entangling alliances, and to mind our own 
business. The hard, cold fact is that we 
did not do it. Now we are again faced with 
the problem. We must stop playing Atlas 
to the rest of the world. But retaining mili¬ 
tary bases and alliances are insurance against 
the possibility of war, and come under the 
head of minding our own business. Our 
greatest hope to save our people and prop¬ 
erty from destruction is to be in a position 
not to be bluffed, to be militarily strong, 
which Includes all the help from allies we 
can get, and then stand firm. 

Now, what about Korea? 

It is my belief that the disaster we are 
now facing in Korea has its roots in the 
bungling of our foreign policy. To have 
fixed an Imaginary boundary line between 
North and South Korea, originally 
erected for the purpose of collecting the 
arms of a defeated army, was stupidity. To 
following this error with the announce¬ 
ment that we would not defend Korea was 
an invitation to a group, admittedly bent 
on world domination, to move. To bear out 
this statement by failing to give military aid 
to a fledgling republic was to emboss the 
Invitation, Thus, those responsible for the 
forming of our foreign policy set up the 
conditions for June 26. 

Then the field was reversed. We Jumped 
Into the fray unprepared for a major con¬ 
flict. Thus our position in Korea has been 
untenable militarily and politically. We did 
exactly the opposite of our announced policy, 
and failed to appraise the extent of the mili¬ 
tary commitment inveflved. 

r have made statements that we must get 
out of Korea. We should get out now as 
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quickly as possible consistent with the po¬ 
tential dire results which might accompany 
a hasty evacuation. In my judgment we 
were certainly in no condition to go into 
Korea. But now with the vast and terrible 
involvement of American lives, it might well 
be inviting overwhelming cost unless we hold 
the lines for the present. 

We are entering a new year. Let us re¬ 
solve to place our faith in God, keep our 
powder dry, and face the future intelligently 
and unafraid. 


Time To Stop Talking and Play Our it 
Ckina 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Decemher 26, 1950 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Hopewell News, 
of Hopewell. Va. Its editor, Mr. A. Rob¬ 
bins, Jr., is one of the many millions of 
Americans who have no difficulty under¬ 
standing what the Kremlin and its min¬ 
ions throughout the world are up to. Fs 
sees through the bald-faced lies by which 
the Communists accuse us and any other 
intended victims of the things they 
themselves are doing or about to do. He 
sees clearly the folly of imagining we 
can get out of our present trouble by 
negotiating an agreement when the oth¬ 
er side does not and never did want 
agreement; its goal is world conquest. 
Furthermore, he and most other sensible 
Americans have the courage to look the 
hard facts in the face and do what is 
necessary if only their leaders would be¬ 
come as clear-headed and as realistic 
and courageous. One wonders how long 
our professionals, ‘‘the experts,” will con¬ 
tinue to be so befuddled by all the multi¬ 
tude of complicating trees that they miss 
the forest of what our country must do 
to get Communist expansion in Asia 
stopped, if we ourselves expect to survive. 
The editorial follows: 

Time To Stop Talking and Play Ovb Ace in 
China 

It is extremely dubious that any good wfll 
come from negotiating with the Chinetse 
Communists over the situation in Korea, 

The United Nations has been talking and 
negotiating too long now. The resolution 
passed by the Political Committee and now 
before the UN General Assembly condemn¬ 
ing the Chinese Red action in Korea has been 
watered down by changing the word “aggres¬ 
sion” to “intervention.” 

The Russian delegate, Mr. Malik, made It 
plain in a speech to the United Nations a few 
days ago that a cease-fire agreement could 
only be reached if the UN forces were with¬ 
drawn from Korea. The Chinese Reds have 
insisted they must confer on a basis of 
equality to discuss all major far eastern 
questions. 

Certainly the people of the United States 
do not wish to see the Chinese Reds granted 
a seat in the United Nations, with conse¬ 
quent admittance to the Security Council, 
under circumstances that would undermine 
the moral force of the UN and eventually 
wreck it Just like the League of Nations was 
wrecked, 
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WILLING TO negotiate 

The United States has shown its willing¬ 
ness to negotiate as long as there was the 
slightest chance of such negotiations leading 
to anything. But giving m to the present 
demands of the Chinese Reds would he a 
holdup of the world community at the point 
of a gun. It would he appeasement that 
would weaken the free world and put the 
Communist dictatorship that much further 
along the road to domination of the world. 

The United States and the United Nations 
have an ace m the hole that could easily 
change the entire picture m Asia, and per¬ 
haps save the masses of that continent 
from Communist slavery, if we would only 
use it before it is too late 

Conditions in Red China are far from 
stable. Mao Tze-tung, the Red dictator, has 
weakened his position in many parts of that 
sprawling country by concentrating many of 
his best troops in Korea and Manchuria. 

HELP NATIONALISTS 

The Nationalist Government of China, still 
recognized by the United Nations and the 
United States as the legal government of 
China, has a large army on Formosa. Re¬ 
ports indicate Chiang may have as many as 
400,000 fairly well trained and well equipped 
troops on Formosa. In addition, the Na¬ 
tionalists have a growing guerrilla force of 
over a million and a half on the mainland. 
They have a small air force and a small navy. 

Reports from reliable correspondents who 
have been on Formosa and have visited the 
coast of China, are that with the right kind 
of help Chiang could land on the main¬ 
land and have a good chance of being wel¬ 
comed by the people. That the guerrilla ac¬ 
tivity could be soon stepped up to give the 
Reds a great deal of difficulty and that a 
large part of South China might soon be 
recaptured. 

Coupled with a strict blockade of Com¬ 
munist China, this action might soon tip 
the scales in Asia. It may be our last chance 
to save all Asia from coming under the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship. 

acheson's proposal 

While Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit¬ 
ain was m Washington conferring with 
President Truman, Secretary of State Ache- 
son IS said to have advocated a "limited 
war” with China. This would have involved 
a blockade of the coast, bombing commu¬ 
nications in Manchuria to prevent Russia 
from sending supplies, and helping Chiang 
land on the mainland. 

Apparently Mr. Acheson’s proposal did not 
even get serious consideration, because Mr. 
Attlee’s government has already recognized 
the Peiping Communist regime as the Gov¬ 
ernment of China and had advocated they 
be seated in the United Nations in place 
of Nationalist China This was said to be 
the only point of difference between Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Truman in their talks. It 
Is a grave point for the British stand may 
effect the future of the world. 

ATTACKED 52 NATIONS 

When Mao Tze-tung sent his Bed troops 
Into Korea he attacked the United Nations. 
He attacked the 62 nations who had sup¬ 
ported the resolution to stop aggression in 
Korea. He attacked the 12 nations who 
have sent men, equipment, planes or ships 
to the United Nations forces in Korea, Yet 
the United Nations talks and tries to nego¬ 
tiate. 

It reminds us of the time the United States 
forced Chiang to talk and negotiate with 
the Chinese Reds. At the end of 1946 the 
Nationalists just about had the Reds licked. 
They had captured the Communist capital 
at Yenan and even had them cut off from 
the Japanese military supplies the Soviets 
had captured in Manchuria and were ready 
to turn over to the Chinese Communists, in 
violation of treaties and agreements. 


So the United States stepped in and or¬ 
dered a cease fire. Each army was to retain 
its position at the moment, while Chiang 
and Mao negotiated a settlement that would 
have brought into being a coalition govern¬ 
ment for China. Naturally, the Commu¬ 
nists were ready to negotiate It was to their 
advantage. So they prolonged the negotia¬ 
tions as much as they could. 

BEGINNING OP THE END 

Meanwhile they had managed to regroup 
their armies, get hold of the Jap arms and 
supplies, and get all set. When the nego¬ 
tiations were no longer useful to the Reds, 
they broke them off. That was the begin¬ 
ning of the end for China. The United 
States charged bad faith—not on the part of 
the Communists, but on the part of the 
Nationals We cut off further supplies to 
Chiang, and the rest is history. 

So now we talk and negotiate with the Red 
beasts who have defied the whole free world, 
who have slaughtered American boys in 
Korea, who are but the puppets of Soviet 
Russia in the conspiracy to enslaye the en¬ 
tire woild under the Communist dictator¬ 
ship. 

When the Japs went into Manchuria in 
1932, the United States proposed action to 
the League of Nations. The League talked 
and negotiated but took no action. That 
was the beginning of the end of the League. 
In 1936 Hitler defied it by marching into the 
Rhineland. Then Mussolini defied it by his 
aggression against Ethiopia And we had to 
fight the Fascist dictatorships 

Certainly the people of the United States 
do not want war. They would be glad if it 
can be avoided by any honorable means. 
But negotiation is a two way street. As long 
as aggressor nations refuse to live up to their 
international obligations, to honor their 
treaties and agreements, just so long will the 
free world be menaced and our security en¬ 
dangered. 

We believe the time has come to redeem 
our broken promises to the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment of China and play our ace in the 
hole in Asia. 


Appointment of Director and Assistants to 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES C AUCHINCLOSS 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1, 1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
on this New Yearns Day of 1951 our 
countrymen are looking to their Repre¬ 
sentatives in Washington to lead the way 
out of the gloom that is about us and 
bring courage and faith to a fearful and 
troubled world. There is real reason to 
take heart and not be bewildered by all 
the debate and turmoil in world affairs. 
All Americans agree at least on one 
thing: that we must be strong and united 
if we are to meet the challenge presented 
to us by these troubled times. 

Much comfort and renewed faith in 
the future can be found in the appoint¬ 
ment of Charles E. Wilson, president of 
the General Electric Co., as Director of 
the Oflace of Defense Mobilization, and 
his selection of Sidney J. Weinberg and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay as his assistants. 
These men are of large caliber, experi¬ 
enced in handling great and complicated 
problems. They are successful men who 
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have proved their worth; they are men 
of undoubted loyalty and sincerity, un¬ 
afraid, confident in the future of our 
country, and devoted to our system of 
free enterprise. They are dynamic men 
of action, prepared to do what is neces¬ 
sary to meet the demands of any situa¬ 
tion that may be thrust upon us. They 
seek nothing but to be of service, and 
their great reward will be in the satis¬ 
faction of work well done. Such men 
are well equipped to be trusted with our 
destiny, and our citizens can take heart. 

Mr. Wilson and his assistants deserve 
the full support of the Congress, not only 
because it is in the interests of our coun¬ 
try but also because our countrymen de¬ 
mand it, and I, as one Member of Con¬ 
gress, pledge my support. 


Joseph P. Kennedy Says: Get Out of 
Korea, Leave Enrope to Europeans, 
Arm the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT F. RICH 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal of December 14, 
1950: 

Joseph P. Kennedy Says : Get Out of Korea, 

Leave ^Europe to Europeans, Arm the 

Western Hemisphere 

What should our foreign policy be? In a 
speech on Tuesday before the University 
of Virginia Law School forum, Joseph P Ken¬ 
nedy, former United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, gave his views. Here is a 
condensed version of his speech. 

"Lincoln in his famous Springfield speech 
said: Tf we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.’ 

"Where are we now? Beginning with in¬ 
tervention in the Italian elections and finan¬ 
cial and political aid to Greece and Turkey, 
we have expanded our political and finan¬ 
cial programs on an almost unbelievably wide 
scale. Billions have been spent in the Mar¬ 
shall plan, further billions in the occupa¬ 
tion of Berlin, Western Germany, and Japan. 
Military aid has been poured into Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the nations of the North At¬ 
lantic Pact, French Indochina, and now in 
Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history.” 

what kind of friends? 

"What have we in return for this effort? 
Friends? We have far fewer friends than 
we had in 1945. In Europe they are still 
asking for our dollars but what kind of 
friendship have we bought there? Is western 
Europe determined to preserve for itself 
those ideals of democracy that we have been 
preaching? Put to the test now as to 
whether she will arm herself effectively, 
even with our aid, to deal with the Russian 
threat, is she showing the kind of determina¬ 
tion and the kind of will that amounts to 
anything? 

"Plans for economic unification hax*e 
fallen apart in the light of nationalistic dif¬ 
ference. French military power is only a 
shadow of its former self, and a strong mi¬ 
nority of Communist sympathizers keeps 
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France in endless political turmoil. The 
military strength of Britain is one-fourth 
of what it was in 1946, and she shows every 
inclination to avoid the heavy burdens that 
would be involved in rebuilding it. West 
Germany, to date, has revealed no disposi¬ 
tion to develop effective military strength. 
Italy is hopelessly ineffective, and Greece can 
hardly police her own small teiritory. Where 
is theie in all Europe any buffer against a 
massed Russian onslaught? Worse than 
this, where is any deteimination to create 
such a buffer? 

“In the Middle East we have oil, but no 
friends. Iran, Pakistan, even Egypt, seek 
neither our protection nor our influence. 
In Asia, China, whose friendship with us 
seemed deop-seated and enduring, is now 
massed against us w’th men, powerful 
armies, and new vengeful hatreds. Indo¬ 
nesia, Malay, Indochina are in revolt or 
heavy with discontent at the influences we 
represent. India is showing signs of suc¬ 
cumbing to influences other than ours, more 
indigenous and moie palatable to her de¬ 
sires In Korea we are spending thousands 
of American lives to accomplish some un¬ 
known objective Assume we stop the Reds 
somewhere across the belt of that peninsula, 
are we to continue fighting there indefi¬ 
nitely?’* 

RUSSIA’S STRENGTH 

“On the other side of the iron curtain are 
massed manpower and military strength of 
a type that the world has never seen. 'Di¬ 
visions which total in the many hundreds 
and which we know are well equipped and 
have the capacity to fight, can. be thrown 
into battle anywhere on that great land mass 
that stretches from the Atlantic to the Pa¬ 
cific. They are backed by planes of high 
quality and great quantity. Russia’s navy 
Includes a powerful fleet of submarines, and 
In all probability, she, too, has the atomic 
bomb. 

“To engage these vast armies on the Euro¬ 
pean or the Aslan Continent Is foolhardy, 
but that is the direction toward which our 
policy has been tending. 

“That policy is suicidal. It has made us 
no foul weather friends. It has kept our 
armament scattered over the globe. It has 
picked one battlefield and threatens to pick 
others Impossibly removed from our sources 
of supply. It has not contained commu¬ 
nism. By our methods of opposition, it 
has solidified communism, where otherwise 
communism might have bred within itself 
internal dissensions. Our policy today is 
politically and morally a bankrupt policy. 

“I can see no alternative other than hav¬ 
ing the courage to wash up this policy and 
start with the fundamentals I urged more 
than 5 years ago. It Is absurd to believe 
that the United Nations can lead us out of 
this situation. The veto power alone makes 
It a hopeless instrumentality for world 
peace. The unwillingness of half the world 
to want world peace makes impossible effec¬ 
tive organization to impose any such peace. 
In short, our chief source of reliance must 
be ourselves and we cannot sacrifice ourselves 
to save those who do not seem to wish to 
save themselves.” 

GET OUT OP KOREA 

“A first step in the pursuit of this policy 
is to get out of Korea—^Indeed, to get out 
of every point in Asia which we do‘not plan 
realistically to hold in our own defense. 
Such a policy means that in the Pacific we 
will pick our own battlegrounds if we are 
forced to fight and not have them deter¬ 
mined by political and ideological considera¬ 
tions that have no relationship to our own 
defense. 

“The next step in pursuit of this policy if 
to apply the same principle to Europe. To¬ 
day it is idle to talk of being able to hold the 
line of the Elbe or the line of the Rhine. 


Why should we waste valuable resources in 
making such an attempt’ If the weakened 
European nations wish to hold that line and 
demonstrate a determination to do so, it may 
be that we can afford them some help. But 
to pour arms and men into a quixotic mili¬ 
tary adventure makes no sense whatever. 
What have we gained by staying in Berlin? 
Everyone knows we can be pushed out the 
moment the Russians choose to push us out. 
Isn’t It better to get out now and use the 
resources, that would otherwise be sacri¬ 
ficed, at a point that counts? 

“The billions that we have squandered on 
these enterprises could have been far more 
effectively used m this hemispheie and on 
the seas that surround it Had we the de¬ 
fenses in Iceland today that one-hundredth 
of the money spent in Berlin could have 
built, we would have purchased safety with 
our money rather than added danger. We 
need defenses in this hemisphere, in Canada, 
in the Caribbean, and in Latin Amciica. 
After all, these are our neighbors whose se¬ 
curity IS inevitably tied up with our own. 
We have no reason to believe that coopera¬ 
tion on their part will not be forthcoming 
and we can, and should, insist upon it.” 

MAKE COMMUNISM COSTLY 

“People will say, however, that this policy 
will not contain communism. Will our pres¬ 
ent policy do so? Can we possibly contain 
Communist Russia, if she chooses to march, 
by a far-flung battle line In the middle of 
Europe? The truth is that our only real 
hope is to keep Russia, if she chooses to 
march, on the other side of the Atlantic and 
make communism much too costly for her to 
try to cross the seas. 

“It may be that Europe for a decade or a 
generation will turn communistic. But in 
doing so it may break of itself as a unified 
force. Communism still has to prove itself 
to Its peoples as a government that will 
achieve for them a better way of living. The 
more people that it will have to govern, the 
more necessary It becomes for those who 
govern to justify themselves to those being 
governed. The more peoples that are under 
its yoke, the greater are the possibilities of 
revolt. Moreover, it seems certain that com¬ 
munism spread over Europe will not rest 
content with being governed by a handful 
of men in the Kremlin. French or Italian 
Communists will soon develop splinter or¬ 
ganizations that will destroy the singleness 
that today characterizes Russian commu¬ 
nism. Tito In Yugoslavia is already demon¬ 
strating this fact. Mao in China is not likely 
to take his orders too long from Stalin, espe¬ 
cially when the only non-Asiatics left upon 
Asiatic soil to fight are the Russians. 

“This policy will, of course, be criticized 
as appeasement. No word is more mistakenly 
used. Is It appeasement to withdraw from 
unwise commitments, to arm yourself to the 
teeth, and to make clear just exactly how and 
for what you will fight? If it is wise In our 
interest not to make commitments that en¬ 
danger our security, and this is appeasement, 
then I am for appeasement. I can recall only 
too well the precious time bought by Cham¬ 
berlain at Munich. I applauded that pur¬ 
chase then; I would applaud it today. To¬ 
day, however, while we have avoided a Mu¬ 
nich, we are coming perilously close to an¬ 
other Dunkerque. Personally, I should 
choose to escape the latter.** 

WE PAT THE COST 

“Finally, people will say this policy Is turn¬ 
ing our back on the United Nations, To 
this there are two answers, Hrst, we can¬ 
not hear substantially the whole burden of 
the United Nations. In Korea, we have nine 
times as many troops in the field as all the 
United Nations put together. We have suf¬ 
fered 90 times the number of casualties that 
all the other United Nations have suffered, 
excluding only the South Koreans. And 


note the billions that we have advanced 
these nations as against the help they are 
giving us in Korea. 

“Secondly, we must recognize that the 
United Nations is not at present a vehicle 
to enforce peace. If half of the world does 
not wish it to operate in this fashion, as is 
true of Russia and China, it is idle to pretend 
that it can operate m that fashion. The 
United Nations still has a purpose for vol¬ 
untary 01 ganization and as a fomm in v:liich 
to air international issues Looking at the 
United Nations in that role, the admission 
of Red China or any nation presents wholly 
different issues than are presented if we look 
upon the United Nations as a type of gov¬ 
erning body, with governing powers. But 
half of this world will never submit to dic¬ 
tation by the other half. The two can only 
agree to live next to each other because for 
one to absorb the other becomes too costly.*’ 

A REALISTIC APPROACH 

“An attitude of realism such as tins is, I 
submit, m accord with our historic tradi¬ 
tions We have never wanted a part of 
other peoples’ scrapes. Today we have them 
and just why, nobody quite seems to know. 
What business is it of ours to support French 
colonial policy in Indochina or to achieve 
Mr. Syngman Rhee’s concepts of democracy 
in Korea? Shall we now send the Marines 
into the mountains of Tibet to keep the 
Dalai Lama on his throne’ We can do well 
to mind our business and interfere only 
where somebody threatens our business and 
our homes. 

“An Atlas, whose back is bowed and whose 
hands are busy holding up the world, has no 
arms to lift to deal with his own defense. 
Increase his burdens and you will crush 
him, or attack him from behind and he can¬ 
not turn. This is our present posture. It 
strangles our might. The suggestions I 
make would unleash our strength. They 
would, I am sure, give consideration pause 
to the strategists and planners of the Krem¬ 
lin They would—and I count this most— 
conserve American lives for American ends, 
not waste them in the freezing hills of Korea 
or on the battle-scarred plains of Western 
Germany,’* 


A Tribute to Albert J. Engel 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, witli 
the closing of this session of Congress, 
our friend and colleague, Albert J. 
Engel, of Michigan, will leave us. He 
does so by his own choice. There is no 
doubt that he could have remained a 
Member of this House had he chosen to 
do so. His service has been so meritori¬ 
ous that he was entitled to the continued 
support of his constituency. I am satis¬ 
fied that they would have been pleased 
to continue it if circumstances had not 
eliminated their opportunity to do so. 

No Member of this House has served 
more zealously and ably than Albert 
Engel. He was continually a searcher 
after truth. He was never satisfied with 
merely a superficial inquiry into the facts 
of a given situation. He was satisfied 
only when he had pursued every source 
of information. There is no doubt in 
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my mind that his aggressive and per« 
sistent efforts as a member of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has saved this 
country many millions of dollars. He 
was an enemy of waste and extrava¬ 
gance. He was likewise zealous and cou¬ 
rageous for that which he believed was 
for the best interests of our Nation and 
itu people. 

It has been a pleasure and a privilege 
to have known and served in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States with a man 
of the character, ability, integrity, and 
courage possessed in such a large degree 
by Albert J. Engel. As he leaves the 
House, he may rest assured that he takes 
with him the high regard, esteem, and 
best wishes of his colleagues. 


Overthrow of Commumsm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, THOMAS J.UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP EEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letters: 

School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University, 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 
Washington, D. C, Deceniter 28, 1950. 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

United States Representative fiom 
Massachusetts, United States Bouse 
of Representatives, Washington, 

JD. C. 

Dear Sir : I wish to extend to you my pro¬ 
found gratitude for the inclusion of my arti¬ 
cle in the Congressional Record. This, I 
believe, is a great service and tribute to those 
who daily risk their lives fighting an unequal 
battle for freedom in Stalin’s own back yard. 

Many Americans have written me about 
the article. It is heart-warming to learn 
from their letters that so many people here 
lend their support to the movement to help 
overthrow communism by attacking it within 
its own sphere of influence. 

More and more it becomes apparent that 
communism as an aggressive force cannot 
be destroyed by military intervention alone. 
It is equally true that communism, too, can¬ 
not conquer the world by sheer force of arms. 
Both Lenin and Stalin have clearly realized 
this fact. That is why by all means imagin¬ 
able—ranging from inspiration to terror— 
communism stubbornly fights for the control 
of the mind and the spirit. 

What the world faces now, fundamentally 
is more a revolution than a war in its ac¬ 
cepted meaning. This is why revolutionary 
and not purely military methods are so large¬ 
ly used in this conflict, though, alas, not by 
the forces of freedom. 

And because it is a revolution, it is not 
necessarily the better armed and econom¬ 
ically the more powerful of the two ad¬ 
versaries that will emerge victorious from 
this battle, but the one who succeeds in 
swaying the psychology of the greater part 
of mankind and—regardless of race and na¬ 
tionality—command its will and emotions. 

Fear is the principal weapon of commu¬ 
nism. It is through fear that Stalin extends 
his control over the minds of the popula¬ 
tion on both sides of the iron curtain. 

Today the United States is arming 
Europe. But the weapons alone cannot fight 
and the men who will have to use them 


seem to have little faith in their own ability 
to withstand an onslaught. They have suc¬ 
cumbed to Stalin's pressure of fear. 

The fighting spirit of the Europeans will 
rise only if they will come to understand that 
Stalin’s formidable war machine may mis¬ 
fire at the critical moment, that his power¬ 
ful Red Army m'ay refuse to fight for com¬ 
munism. 

But the Soviet machine may misfire, and 
the Red Army may balk, only if the Russian 
people realize that the west has no evil 
designs against them, that it wants to help 
them to regain their freedom, that it has the 
necessary moral power to oppose commu¬ 
msm 

This appears to be a vicious circle, but it 
can be broken if we find a sufficiently power¬ 
ful reagent to dissolve the amalgam* of So¬ 
viet-inspired fear and lies. 

A vigorous psychological attack behind the 
iron curtain will dispel this psychosis of 
fear on both sides of the barrier which now 
divides the world. The reaction of the Soviet 
Government to the effects of this powerful 
ideological offensive will display to the en¬ 
tire world the insecurity of the Kremlin re¬ 
gime and the falseness of Stalin’s myth of 
popular support of communism in Russia. 
This will inspire confidence in the hearts of 
the Europeans and will strengthen their 
fighting morale. 

Behind the iron curtain this attack will 
open the eyes of the people and give them 
courage to fight. Moreover, it will demon¬ 
strate to them the great moral power of the 
Western World and its determination. The 
very fact that the iron curtain will have been 
smashed (and smashed it can be) would pro¬ 
duce a terrific psychological effect on them, 
which no Red victories in Korea or elsewhere 
may offset. 

The picture in Asia today is dark, and it 
will be darker still, as long as a strongly or¬ 
ganized Communist force dominates Russia. 

The key to world’s peace and freedom is in 
the Kremlm. It must be wrung from the 
hands of the criminal gang which terrorizes 
humanity. This can be done only by the 
Russians themselves, but only if the rest of 
the world and primarily the people of the 
United States help them to do so. 

Enclosed I am sending for your considera¬ 
tion some mimeographed material which out¬ 
lines a plan that I have developed in response 
to many letters from American citizens in¬ 
quiring as to what they could do as individ¬ 
uals to help eliminate the menace of world 
enslavement by communism. The plan I 
suggest makes it possible for every American 
who IS willing, to make a significant contri¬ 
bution to the weakening of communism. 
Furthermore, it does not require government 
support. I would be very happy to have your 
comments. 

I would consider it a great favor to have 
your permission to call on you at your con¬ 
venience to discuss this matter and give you 
some first-hand information concerning the 
work and the needs of the underground. 

Wishing you a very happy and prosperous 
New Year, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. W. Boldybepf. 


December 8, 1950. 

Dear Sir: I have received your kind letter 
Just as I was leaving for a lecture tour and 
was therefore unable to answer it immedi¬ 
ately. I now wish to thank you sincerely for 
your friendly words and for the interest you 
have taken in my article. 

There is much that you, and the many 
other readers who have written me, can do 
to rid the world of Communist imperialism 
by leading the Russian people to freedom. 
Here is a suggestion which I hope might in¬ 
terest you. 

As long as communism rules in Russia, no 
family in the world is secure from the threat 
of war and tyranny. But commumsm can¬ 


not be defeated by sheer force of arms; it 
would only disappear underground and pose 
behind the myth of martyrdom. 

Communism must be exposed by the Rus¬ 
sian people—the only people m the world 
who have known for more than 30 years the 
evils of this Godless doctrine. And the over¬ 
whelming majority of these people are un¬ 
alterably opposed to It. They are poten¬ 
tially the free world’s most valuable ally in 
the struggle against the poison of Commu¬ 
nist ideology. 

To rally the Russian people to this strug¬ 
gle, three steps are necessary: 

1. Organization of dissident elements in 
the U. S S R. as an active resistance against 
the regime. 

2. Dissemination of a democratic ideol¬ 
ogy in the U. S. S. R based on the over¬ 
throw of Stalinism and the establishment of 
free and representative state institutions. 

3 Elimination of the Russian people’s 
propaganda-inspired fear and distrust of 
foreigners. 

Obviously, the work of the underground 
in Russia (steps 1 and 2) must be earned 
on by Russians. But the success of this work 
greatly depends on the accomplishment of 
step 3, the destruction of the myth of 
capitalistic encirclement.” The American 
people must take the main initiative here. 

Most Russians have had no contact with 
the outside world in the decades since the 
revolution. Many of them, who hate Soviet 
rule, have been duped into believing that 
the free world beyond the borders is so cor¬ 
rupt that it constitutes an even greater evil 
than communism. The German invasion of 
Russia during World War 11 has greatly con¬ 
tributed to the strengthening of this tragical 
misconception. Thus, the clever masters of 
the Kremlm strive to weaken the people’s 
incentive to fight commumsm, and they, dis¬ 
organized as they are, submit to its oppres¬ 
sions. 

The American people, in a sincere, spon¬ 
taneous, and unofficial effort to reach the 
Russian people with the truth about Ameri¬ 
can Ideals, can expose these Communist 
slanders, and regain the traditional friend¬ 
ship of the Russians. 

I urge the citizens of every American com¬ 
munity to prepare an open letter to the 
Russian people. By distributing thousands 
and thousands of such letters inside the 
U. S SR. and among the officers and men 
of the Red army, the underground can strike 
a telling blow at the foundations of the 
Soviet regime. 

To make their open letter effective, the 
citizens of each community should include 
these points: 

”We, the citizens of-, greet the 

many Russians who, like us, are determined 
to resist the tyranny of communism. * k i* 

“We condemn communism as a godless 
evil. * > 1 * ♦ 

“We sympathize with you in your enslave¬ 
ment by your oppressors, and will help all 
your efforts to overthrow them. ♦ 

“We pledge, as free citizens, that if Josef 
Stalin should make war upon us all, we will 
never regard the Russian people as our 
enemies, provided they use every opportunity 
to resist communism. That we will help 
them to turn this war into a universal civil 
war for freedom. 

“We pledge further, that once commu¬ 
nism is overthrown, we will uphold the right 
of the Russian people to choose their own 
sovereign form of democratic, representative 
self-government.” 

Here is what you can do to initiate this 
appeal. 

1. Organize a group of your friends to form 
the nucleus of a committee to enlist the sup¬ 
port of local civic and church groups, by 
showing them copies of my article and ex¬ 
plaining the program I have outlined here. 

2. Working with these groups prepare an 
open letter, addre-rced to the Russian people 
in the name of your community. 
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S Get your local newspaper to publish 
the letter, addressed to the Russian people 
in the name of your community. 

4 Establish various points throushont 
your community where citizens can sign 
copies of the letter. Put collection boxes at 
these points for contributions to finance the 
printing and distribution of leaflets in Rus¬ 
sian with the text of your letter with ac¬ 
companying instructions from the under¬ 
ground to the Russian people on how to or¬ 
ganize lor an anti-Communist revolution. 

5. When you have enough signatures to 
represent truly the citizens of your commu¬ 
nity, mail copies of this letter with signa¬ 
tures and the money you have collected to 
Verlag Possev, Limburg/Lahn, United States 
Zone, Germany. 

Posse V is an anti-Communist Russian 
newspaper, licensed by the United States oc¬ 
cupation authorities, and printed in the 
United States Zone of Germany. The in¬ 
tegrity of its directors is unquestionable. 
All the money which you send will be used 
to print leaflets with your community’s mes¬ 
sage, and the accompanying instructions 
from the underground and to finance their 
distribution behind the iron curtain. Possev 
will acknowledge receipt of the money and 
report to you on the number of leaflets print¬ 
ed and the date of their delivery to the 
underground for dissemination in tlie Soviet 
Union. 

If you will persuade the citizens of your 
community to join with other communities 
throughout the country in appealing to the 
hearts of the people, you will help to make 
It impossible for the Soviet regime to launch 
another world war and will help to free the 
people of Russia. 

Remember that victory over communism 
depends only on our will and ingenuity. Our 
ability to roach the hearts and the brains 
of the Russian people is limited only by the 
volume of the technical means available. 
The cooperation and support of the Ameri¬ 
can people will remove all obstacles. 

I offer you my sincere thanks. 

Yours for freedom, 

C. W. Boldyrepp, 


On the Threshold of a New Year 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OR REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an article 
from the Flywheel, a publication of the 
Rotary Club of Ironton, Mo. Mr. R. L. 
Barger is the editor. The article 
follows: 

On the Threshold of a New Year 

Another Christmas Day with all the joy 
it symbolizes to the Christian world has 
been duly recorded on the roll of passing 
time and we can now look back to that day 
of good will and joyous reunions with family 
and friends. But for the confusion and 
gloom that overshadows much of a dis¬ 
tracted world, made so by the inarch of a 
philosophy so deadly to the cause of freedom, 
we here In America could have truly said 
we were nearer the realization of the Ideal 
of peace on earth, good will toward men, than 
ever before. We enter upon the new year 
with unparalleled prosperity in our own land 
and a higher standard of living for all the 
people than has been the experience of any 


people at any time in the past. We can only 
hope that we can escape the austerity and 
eacrifices that is the lot of the peoples of 
other lands We know not what a day or 
month may bring forth, but if we are called 
upon to defend ourselves and the free world 
from the aggressive force of world commu¬ 
nism, we shall meet the issues in unity and 
determination that has characterized the at¬ 
titude of our people for the 175 years of our 
Nation’s history Then let us enter upon 
the activities of 1951, not with an attitude of 
defeatism, but in a buoyant spirit and a 
supreme faith in our cause and despite 
heartaches and disappointments that may 
occur, face the months ahead with an un¬ 
shakable faith to believe that the supreme 
power and benign purpose of a l^^ighty Being 
IS stronger than the will of man and ulti¬ 
mately His purpose will prevail. 


A Way To Stop Country X (Russia) 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following newspaper article by Mar¬ 
shall McNeil which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of January 1, 
1951: 

A Way To Stop Coui^try X (Russia) 

(By Marshall McNeil) 

The strategy Atlantic Pact allies might 
use to stop aggression if it starts in Europe— 
a three-pronged, offensive-defensive action— 
has been explained by the Air Force Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 

It requires: A naval blockade; strategic 
bombing; a sufficiently strong holding action 
on the ground which will force the aggressor 
to use up his stockpiled arms and munitions. 

General Vandenberg never mentioned Rus¬ 
sia by name. He spoke only of country X. 
But his inference was plain. 

His views were given to the House Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee that handles mili¬ 
tary supply bills and is headed by Repre¬ 
sentative George Mahon (Democrat, Texas), 

Representative Mahon asked the general 
to comment on the belief of Air Force en¬ 
thusiasts that overwhelming air superiority 
and overwhelming naval superiority could 
stop an advance, and on the belief of others 
that overwhelming air and naval superiority, 
plus sizable ground forces, could repel even 
larger ground forces. 

KOREA NO TEST 

The Air Force commander replied that 
Korea could not be taken as an example 
because it has an Inviolate border (the Yalu 
River) and therefore air power could not be 
fully utilized. 

“But,” Representative Mahon Interrupted, ^ 
“even if you could use your strategic air ‘ 
power and go far to rear and bomb plants, 
that would not immediately have its impact 
on the front lines.” 

“No, sir,” General Vandenberg answered. 
“Here is the difference. If we are now talk¬ 
ing about Europe, where there are no bor¬ 
ders that we cannot cross, and we are en¬ 
gaged In a general war, what the proportion 
of ground forces with overwhelming air and 
sea superiority would be that could hold a 
greater number of opposing troops would 
have to be answered by the Army, I think, 
because it depends on the terrain and so 
forth, but surely I agree with the principle. 


“The principle is based upon this: The rea¬ 
son the Air Force does not believe that the 
war can be won solely by the Navy or solely 
by the Air Force or solely by the Army is 
this, and I am speaking now for the part 
that the air is going to play m this— 

“Let us take, for example, X country 
which has overwhelming ground forces but 
that IS relatively poor in its manufactm-ing 
capacity Let us say that the Air Force suc¬ 
ceeds m knocking out its potential to fight 
a war. The army of this X country is 
smart enough to know that our air potential 
exists, and as every army does, it stockpiles 
behind its lines enough for a ceitain period 
of time.” 

SLAVE LABOR 

“We knock out the entire supporting in¬ 
dustry of that army. It picks up its stock¬ 
pile and it moves into a country that has 
a better and more modern facility for pro¬ 
ducing war material than the country that 
we have destroyed. 

“Obviously, the Air Force then cannot have 
succeeded in its task of preventing this new 
country from being overrun. The overiun 
country becomes slave labor, and their fac¬ 
tories and technicians become available to 
X country and to all purposes X country 
at least is as well and perhaps better off 
than before the Air Force destroyed the 
potential of X country. 

“On the other hand, let us suppose that 
tins movement into a defensive line is such 
that a smaller number of ground forces are 
going to oppose this great mass of X army. 
The reason we want a number of ground 
forces opposing this great mass of X army 
is to force them to expend their gasoline, 
their food, their ammunition before they 
overrun the attacked country. And since 
they are not able to have them replaced by 
X country, whose industry has been 
knocked out, retard the advance to the point 
that X army runs out of these essentials 
before it can superimpose itself on the in¬ 
dustry of the captured country. 

“That is the theory of the air-ground- 
naval team You put the blockade in. The 
Army goes in and causes them to expend 
their stockpiles and the Air Force knocks 
out the industrial potential of X country 
to supply these armies. 

“If the Army is strong enough, your de¬ 
fensive line is such that a smaller force, 
by retreating slowly and causing great cas¬ 
ualties and forcing them to use up gasoline 
and trucks and tanks and ammunition, 
makes it so hard that they thereby cannot 
get them from the overrun country, 

“Those overenthuslastlc air people who say 
that the air can do it alone have missed that 
factor.” 

Let Us Provide an Adequate Merchant 
Marine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January t, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very discouraging to learn that the con¬ 
ferees on the appropriation bill have 
agreed to only $16,000,000 instead of $50,- 
000,000 for the construction of new and 
up-to-date cargo carriers. This House 
should refuse to agree to any such cut 
in this all-important matter. 

When will we learn our lesson? It 
seems that the experience gained in two 
World Wars has failed to teach us that a 
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fast, up-to-date merchant marine is in¬ 
dispensable. Every military and naval 
authority has expressed the need of such. 

In addition to this we should never 
overlook the necessity of having an ade¬ 
quate and ready-to-go shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry. At the present time this indus¬ 
try is almost ready to give up because of 
lack of work. We owe it to this industry, 
so vital to our national defense, and the 
workers identified with it, to keep it going 
at a high state of efiSciency. Therefore, 
I hope that the motion to concur in the 
conference report in this particular will 
be voted down, and that the sum of $50,- 
000,000 be substituted. 


Optimistic 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHTJSFTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., of December 
28, 1950: 

Korean Situation Not Hopeless 

■We like to think that the brilliant evacua¬ 
tion of the United States Tenth Corps from 
Hungnam doesn’t auger too well for the 
eventual success of Chinese arms. For one 
thing, It showed that numerical superiority 
is relatively helpless in the face of superior 
fire power. Undoubtedly, the Chinese and 
North Korean troops encircling the evacua¬ 
tion area would have liked nothing better 
than to have decimated the UN forces to 
minimize their effectiveness when they were 
redeployed. They would also have liked to 
capture some of the United States equipment 
that they have learned to have so much re¬ 
spect for. It would be nice to be able to 
write home to Peiping that the aggressor 
Americans had been driven literally into the 
sea; it would have had tremendous propa¬ 
ganda value. 

So, while we don’t go too much for the 
tactical double-talk which labels a com¬ 
pulsory retreat a strategic withdrawal, it 
seems to us that the Tenth Corps gave the 
enemy a fine dose of frustration by pulling 
out when it did the way it did. The fact 
that the evacuation fleet was able to accom¬ 
modate some 100,000 civilians, as well as 
the troops, proved how completely in con¬ 
trol of the situation the UN troops were. 
The departure was practically leisurely, and 
it must have had the Communist opposition 
gnashing its teeth in rage. 

As has been repeatedly demonstrated, • 
hordes require a lot of lead to discourage, 
but it is possible to discourage them. The 
Kremlin talks m terms of bleeding the UN 
dry in the Far East. "When you think it over, 
this process ultimately becomes a question 
of who is bleeding whom and, more impor¬ 
tantly, who has the most blood. The Chi¬ 
nese have vast reserves of manpower, true, 
but we can reasonably ask how much stay¬ 
ing power their manpower has. The evacu¬ 
ation from Hungnam gives proof of our bet¬ 
ter mobility. Chinese are made of perish¬ 
able human flesh Just like afiybody else. 
How long can they go footslogging all over 
Korea in pursuit of an enemy which takes 


triumphantly to the sea when any given 
piece of terrain becomes untenable? And 
there’s the age-old problem of supply lines, 
which must necessarily become thinner and 
less elastic as they are stretched deeper 
into South Korean territory. The same 
strategy which proved the undoing of the 
North Koiean army—the slow, fighting 
withdrawal and then the end run via the 
sea—could woik again. 

Peiping IS brandishing a big red fist and 
threatening the health of the United States 
forces if they don’t leave Korea, but it really 
isn’t advisable to be like a cannon on a pop¬ 
gun flush The Chinese may yet wind up 
wearing the barrel they think they’ve got 
us across. 


A Tribute to Earl C. Micfeeiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
time brings its changes. Pleasure is 
mixed with regrets as time moves on. It 
was a pleasant occasion when, 24 years 
ago as I became a new Member of the 
House, I became acquainted with Earl 
C. Michener, then, and for many years 
before a Member of the House from the 
State of Michigan. Today, it is an oc¬ 
casion of regret to realize that our long 
association in the work of the House 
comes to an end through the departure 
of my friend and colleague into private 
life. 

It has been not only a pleasure but a 
distinct privilege to have enjoyed the 
friendship and helpful assistance of Earl 
Michener through all the years that 
have intervened since we first met. 
With each succeeding year my attach¬ 
ment to him as a friend and my appre¬ 
ciation of his character and ability have 
constantly increased. Humble in spirit, 
wise in counsel, studious and painstak¬ 
ing in the performance of all his duties, 
and intensely patriotic in his every en¬ 
deavor he never deviated from what he 
believed to be right and for the best 
interest of his country and its people. 
He has served faithfully and well. His 
going from our midst is a distinct loss to 
the district that has honored him for so 
many years, and to the country as a 
whole. 

On this day of his departure there is 
undoubtedly within him a strange min¬ 
gling of sorrow and pleasure. Sorrow 
because he breaks ties of friendship that 
bind like cords, and pleasure in the 
knowledge that he is honored and re¬ 
spected by the entire membership of the 
House, and that his district would have 
continued to send him to the House as 
its Representative had he so wished. 

As Earl Michener leaves us today, he 
may ever rest assured that his memory 
will linger long and pleasantly with each 
of us and will be an inspiration for the 
performance of our duties in the same 
spirit of devotion that has characterized 
his entire service. 


The Strategy of Counterattack 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks m 
the Record, I include the following 
article appearing in the Washington Star 
under date of December 31,1950, and en¬ 
titled “The Strategy of Counterattack”: 

The Strategy of Counterattack 

If, as seems to be the case, we are com¬ 
mitted to the policy of letting our enemy 
strike the first blow, the address which John 
Poster Dulles had made in New York xs—up 
to a point—an excellent statement of the 
only rational alternative which remains open 
to us. 

What Mr. Dulles advocates is a policy of 
preparation for counterattack This is a 
policy which accepts a grave risk. It grants 
the Kremlin all the time it may require for 
its own preparations, and it assumes, or 
hopes, that we will not be destroyed in an 
all-out surprise attack by the enemy. It is 
a policy which rests on a willingness to pay 
a fearful price in dead and wounded m our 
own American cities It is a policy which 
leaves to the enemy the initiative and the 
power of decision. It is a policy which means 
that we must resign ourselves for the long 
future to an existence in an armed camp, an 
existence in which we shall not know from 
one day to the next when the blow may fall. 
And, to repeat, it is a policy which puts the 
very life of this Nation in jeopardy as the 
alternative to taking the initiative and re¬ 
solving that we shall be the one to strike if 
the enemy will not accept a decent, depend¬ 
able settlement 

Despite these appalling risks, however, the 
fact remains that this policy of preparation 
for counter attack is essentially the policy 
which has been adopted by the administra¬ 
tion, and it is the policy which apparently 
has the support of a majority of the Ameri¬ 
can people. Therefore, it is a policy which 
needs to be understood and which needs to 
be pursued with great vigor. On both of 
these counts, Mr. Dulles, in his address to 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, has made a valuable contribution, 

Mr. Dulles appeared as a spokesman for 
that wing of the Republican party which does 
not believe that security for the United States 
can be found in a policy of retreat as long as 
there remains any hope of organizing 
throughout the free world a strong and de¬ 
termined resistance to the impending Com¬ 
munist assault. He said that his speech was 
not a reply to the recent proposals made by 
Herbert Hoover- Nevertheless, it was in some 
respects an effective answer, in both a moral 
and a military sense, to the notion that we 
can fall back and erect a kind of Gibraltar in 
the Western Hemisphere, which, with some 
outlying bases, would offer real hope of 
security. Mr. Dulles stated the matter well 
when he said it has been proved a thousand 
times that the defense which accepts encir¬ 
clement by the enemy will fall apart, and 
that the mood which plans such a defense 
carries within itself the seeds of its own col¬ 
lapse. 

Mr. Dulles agrees with Mr. Hoover, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot and must not under¬ 
take to engage in little Koreas wherever the 
Communists may choose to stir up trouble. 
He says, and rightly so, that this leads only 
to weakness at all points and strength no¬ 
where. 

But what other choices are there? Mr, 
Dulles suggests two, neither of which is new. 
He hopes to build up enough strength around 
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the rim of the “captive world” to discourage 
little aggressions and to make them costly if 
they occur. Second, he says that “if the 
Soviet Union itself decides on open aggressive 
war” we must have the capacity to counter¬ 
attack 

It IS at this point, in The Star’s judgment, 
that the fallacies inherent in the policy of 
counterattack become most evident It 
serves notice that we will not strike unless 
and until the Soviet Union decides on open 
aggressive war. What is that but an invita¬ 
tion for the Russians and their satellites to 
embark on Korean ventures wherever it may 
seem profitable for them to do so? The hope 
that we can build the restraining strength 
around the nm of the Communist land mass 
is at best a slim hope. That strength cer¬ 
tainly does not exist now in many of the vul¬ 
nerable countries, and if it does not materi¬ 
alize—in Iran for instance—are we going to 
sit back and let the enemy pick off these 
plums at will? 

The main difliculiy of those who think as 
Mr. Dulles thinks may well lie in the state of 
mind revealed by one observation in his ad¬ 
dress. So long as the die has not been ir¬ 
revocably cast for war, he said, “we must as¬ 
sume that righteous peace may yet be pos¬ 
sible.” 

Why should we assume any such thing? 
Certainly the available evidence points to a 
contrary assumption—to the assumption 
that, while we may hope and work for peace, 
the odds favor war. If we are going to as¬ 
sume, in the fact of the contrary evidence, 
that a righteous peace is possible, at what 
point are we going to conclude that the die 
has been cast irrevocably for war? 

Obviously, in Mj:. Dulles’ view, that point 
was not reached when the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists attacked the United Nations Army in 
Korea. Presumably, by the same standard of 
measurement, it would not be reached if the 
Chinese should strike, let us say, at India, 
or if satellite armies should march into Yu¬ 
goslavia, or If an East German army should 
Invade Western Germany. 

In short, the theory that we must hold our 
fire until the Soviet Union decides on open 
aggression is almost as dangerous and as 
self-defeating as Mr. Hoover's policy of fall¬ 
ing back on the Western Hemisphere. 

If we are going to surrender the inlbia- 
tive to the enemy, then we must by every 
means and at all costs create the greatest 
power of counterattack of which we are capa¬ 
ble. But if we will not use that power un¬ 
less and until the Russians themselves re¬ 
sort to open aggression, we shall play di¬ 
rectly into their hands. Through their sat¬ 
ellites and the other means which they em- 
pjoy with so much skill, they can gobble up 
country after country, and one essential nat¬ 
ural resource after another. If we let that 
happen we will find ourselves jvist as effec¬ 
tively isolated and encircled as would be the 
case if we followed Mr. Hoover’s recommen¬ 
dations. The time to fight is not when the 
last hour has struck, but when the enemy’s 
hostile intentions become clear. We must 
not let devotion to peace and dread of war so 
paralyze our reason and numb our will that 
we become Incapable of action until the 
final and possibly decisive blow has fallen. 


Do We Abandon Rome? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS ' 

OF 

HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

.JN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES ^ 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. HOLIPIELO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
XCVI—App.-500 


ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of December 22, 
1950: 

Do We Abandon Rome? 

What is this Europe that Kennedy and 
Hoover are willing to write off*? It is 300,- 
000,000 people. It is the mining and indus¬ 
trial facilities of the Ruhr, the wine of 
Prance, the cheeses of Holland, the olives of 
Italy It IS the Alps and the Riviera It is 
the railroads and highways, farms and fac¬ 
tories and schools. It is the Louvre and the 
canals of Venice. 

All these are tangible things. They can in 
a rough way be weighed against the calcu¬ 
lated risk of American forces thrown into 
their defense 

But what of the intangible things, the cul¬ 
ture that IS Europe’s and that was our 
source’ What, specifically, of the Catholic 
Church? 

If communism takes over Italy, the Holy 
See will suffer a far worse fate than it did 
under fascism. Mussolini at least gave lip 
service to the church; communism is a new, 
intolerant atheism, with an old and unap¬ 
peasable hatred for Catholicism. 

The church would, of course, survive. But 
what of her millions of communicants’ The 
church has outlived many tyrants and will 
outlive many others. But the loss of Rome 
would be an unthinkable tragedy, not alone 
for Catholics, but for eveiyone throughout 
the world who stands in danger of commu¬ 
nism. With all its great spiritual and tem¬ 
poral powers, the church has fought the 
world’s great fight. Whether we are Cath¬ 
olics or not, it is here our mighty ally. 

It is difficult to believe that the Kennedy- 
Hoover-Hearst school has given full appre¬ 
ciation to the implications of the surrender 
of Europe to Stalin’s hordes. Europe is more 
than people or geography or works of man. 
It is the civilization from which we sprang; 
it is the faith in the dignity and freedom of 
man. 


A Holiday Prayer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hope¬ 
ful that the following prayer uttered by 
George Washington will inspire us to 
properly meet our challenge: 

A Holiday Prayer 

Almighty God, Who has given us this good 
land for our heritage, we humbly beseech 
Thee that we may always prove ourselves a 
people mindful of Thy favor and glad to do 
Thy will. 

Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord, and confusion; from 
pride and arrogance and from every evil 
way. 

Defend our liberties and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought hither 
out of many kindreds and tongues. Imbue 
w'lth the spirit of wisdom those to whom 
in Thy name we entrust the authority of 
government; that here may be peace and 
justice at home and that through obedience 
to Thy law we may show forth Thy praise 
among the nations of the earth. 

In the time of prosperity fill our hearts 
with thankfulness and in the day of trouble 
suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all of 
which we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

George Washington. 


IPs Time To Stop Fumbling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY J. UTHAM ‘ 

OF NEW YOP.K 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish, to 
include the following article: 

It’s Time To Stop Fumbling 

Mrs Sweeney’s boy is dying out there 1 
And thousands of mothers’ sons. It’s time to 
stop fumbling. 

To die bravely in the service of one’s coun¬ 
try is a glorious thing, a noble destiny that 
millions of American youths would accept if 
duty calls But to sacrifice brave young lives 
through the unfitness of swivel-chair fum- 
blers IS a crime against this Nation. 

The United States is at war. It has been 
under lethal attack for more than a decade. 
But fumblers, and worse, in our Government 
prevented most Americans from knowing this 
fact. 

It is sickening to cite the record. But this 
is a time for facing essential facts unless we 
are willing supinely to witness the destruc¬ 
tion of our Nation. 

Enemy agents, with the active aid of traitors 
stole our formula for making the atom bomb. 
They looted our State Department of secret 
documents by the bale. And they scuttled 
our defenses. These facts, substantiated by 
the record, were clearly stated by Senators 
and Congressmen in faithful performance of 
their duty. President Truman confined 
himself to a mere retort: “Red herring.” 

Our traitors and our enemies duped us 
into rebuffing and hamstringing allies upon 
whom we could best count to fight effectively 
against the Red master of the Kremlin. We 
mean China under leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Spain led by Gen Francisco Franco. 

The Congress of the United States belated¬ 
ly appropriated money to aid the Chiang Kai- 
shek forces and, more belatedly, moved to 
correct our misguided attitude toward Spain. 
But President^ Truman checkmated these 
moves, well-calculated for strengthening our 
arms. Up to now he has refused to release 
the funds Congress appropriated for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces, all the while we are spoon¬ 
feeding Tito and throwing money into every 
rat hole in the world. 

The President and his advisers say they 
don’t like Chiang because he’s corrupt and 
Truman likewise doesn’t like Franco, pre¬ 
sumably because he is a Fascist. Forgetting 
that, in the midst of another fight, we gave 
all-out cooperation to Stalin. And Mr. Tru¬ 
man openly confessed he likes old Joe, who 
is somewhat of a totalitarian and also some¬ 
what corrupt. 

President Truman is culpable in his failure 
to fire Acheson out of the State Department. 

If your football team had a quarterback 
who fumbled frequently and especially 
where It helped your opponents, you would 
expect him to be benched or you would de¬ 
mand that the coach resign. If a top execu¬ 
tive permitted his company’s trade secrets to 
be filched by competitors, he’d be fired. 

Acheson should go. Tell your Senators and 
Congressmen this, if you believe it to be true. 
Tell them you want no more handcuffs put 
upon our field commander. General Mac- 
Arthur, as he was handcuffed during the Red 
build-up in China and after the victory at 
Inchon. Tell them you want no more of a 
State Department so futile and so fumbling 
as to permit the insufferable arrogance of 
our Red enemies appearing before the United. 
Nations to charge us with aggression, and, 
with brazen assurance, to demand that they 
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be seated in place of Clnna’s rightful dele¬ 
gates so that they may debate whether and 
how our Armed Forces shall fight. 

We need an articulate press With the 
honored exception of Mr. Hearst’s nev/spa- 
pers ^ind a few others, the press has largely 
failed m its function of correctly informing 
the people and supplying sound guidance. 

This IS no time for timidity, no time to be 
fearful of the smears of Reds or of the con¬ 
temptuous retorts of tneir stupid dupes. We 
Americans want peace, we long and pray for 
peace, but we must not fear war. 

If the United States compromises, vacil¬ 
lates and fumbles now, it will lose this war, 
and darkness and hopeless misery will settle 
upon mankind for centuries 

In the face of these stark facts, we must 
fear only to offend God or to see defeat of 
our beloved country. You should not fear 
the atom bomb, but rather pray that you 
and yours might have so merciful a fate as 
to die in an atomic burst rather than that 
you should live to go down with this Nation 
into the slavery of atheistic communism. 


Fred W. Enwright 


EXTENSION OE REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,19 SI 

Mr. LANE. Mr Speaker, it often oc¬ 
curs to me that we often take for granted 
the unifying role which a newspaper 
plays in the life of a typical American 
community. If we stop to think of it, 
as we should, we realize that a news¬ 
paper records the life of a city from the 
birth to the death of the people who 
come and go through its history. It is a 
great responsibility to be an editor of a 
paper and a greater one to be its pub¬ 
lisher. 

For he can improve a city or neglect it. 

Under his leadership, the people can 
know aH the facts, which is the basis 
of every well-informed and democratic 
decision that we call by the truly Ameri¬ 
can name of “public opinion.’* 

In tribute to all the publishers of our 
Nation, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record the following ar¬ 
ticle by Tom McGovern which appeared 
in his regular column titled “Lynn 
Heartbeat,” in the Lynn Telegram- 
News on Sunday, December 17, 1950. 

^ Tom’s column which is a favonte with 
the readers of this democratic paper, 
(honors the thirty-eighth anniversary as 
a publisher of that veteran newsman, 
Fred W. Enwright, of Lynn, Mass.: 

Ekwkxght 

(By Tom McGovern) 

Sometimes the news is close to home, so 
close in fact that you can almost reach out 
and touch it. Today is such a day for it 
represents another milestone in the life of 
a man who has closely affected the careers 
of all of us earning a living at the Telegram- 
News. The gentleman to whom I refer is 
Frederick W. Enwright who today Is cele¬ 
brating his thirty-eighth anniversary a 
publisher. 

Covering an entire side of the editorial 
room are the copies of every issue of the 
Lynn Telegram-News (nee Lynn Telegram 
before its union with the Lynn Evening 


News) since the jfirst publication on Decem¬ 
ber 17, 1912. 

There are red volumes, brown ones, blue 
ones, and orange ones adorning the shelves of 
tlie libraiy. Bound masterfully, they have 
withstood the assaults of friendly and un¬ 
kind hands alike who have come to them at 
varying times for evidence of vindication, 
prosecution, impeachment, or indictment. 

Take down any copy from the shelf and 
you have the careful documentary review of 
some era since 1912. There were the good 
days, the boon days, and the black days. But 
each day m itself was but another chapter 
in the life of a fabulous man who with all 
due respect to the people who are having 
biographies written about them couldn’t 
begm to compare with this extraordmary 
character. 

It IS Sunday morning and the scene is 
Huntt’s restaurant in Central Square. One 
man’s height and general appearance seem 
to give him a special identity but you would 
never realize it from the tone of the con¬ 
versation which IS gomg on at the table. 

The man who seems so interested in how 
many trips the trucks of Sanitary Boss 
George O’Shea made the previous day, how 
Eddie Foley’s health is faring, what people 
are talking about politically, why porter¬ 
house steak has risen 11 cents per pound is 
Frederick W. Enwnght. He has just come 
from the 9 o’clock mass at St. John’s Church, 
in Swampscott, only the previous evening 
he had supervised the preparation of a 32- 
page Sunday newspaper, 24 hours prior to 
that he had gotten $11,000 in cold cash on 
the line to fill the weekly pay envelopes of 
about 100 employees. 

Most everybody who has ever had any con¬ 
tact with Fred Enwright will agree that he 
is an unusual man. He is plenty tough, and 
I personally have felt his sting on occasions, 
but on the other side he is innately kind, 
generous, and courteous. I have never gone 
into Mr, Enwright’s office without him rising 
from the chair to extend a warm .hand of 
welcome to me. That goes for any employee 
of the plant. If he can be of any assistane 
he is ever ready to help. 

He was 26 when he founded the Lynn Tele¬ 
gram with some years of experience as a 
reporter on the Boston American behind him. 
He was immediately marked ‘‘taboo” by the 
people who felt they ran Lynn at the time. 
There was no need of a Democratic paper 
they said. By refusing to run advertise¬ 
ments in his publication, by withholding 
news which actually belonged to the public, 
they sought to cripple his enterprise. But 
they underrated the young man. 

Even the people who weren’t friendly to 
him started to buy his newspaper to see what 
effect the boycott was having upon him. 
They became so infuriated with what he was 
writing about them that they became in¬ 
dividual circulation managers. Soon the 
“Telly” sales were zoomiug. 

From Lynn, publisher Enwright went to 
Boston where his Boston Evening Telegram 
became the leading afternoon paper in the 
Hub. Spurred on by success, he went to 
New York and published a paper, the New 
York Bulletin, which also had a spectacular 
run. 

The publisher’s heart was not in these pub¬ 
lications, however. When the Bulletin liqui¬ 
dated, he received a small check for $800,OCX) 
for his part of the proceeds. Shortly there¬ 
after, the Boston Telegram became a memory 
and Fred was back to his first love. 

People who take newspapers for grantefd 
should not. Ask the labor leaders of Lynn 
how they would like to be operating in a city 
with only one newspaper. It would place too 
much power in the hands of one man. That 
is why labor, the minonty groups, the little 
people, should be grateful that Fred En- 
wright has kept Lynn a two-newspaper city 
all these years. 


It has meant prosperity for many, many 
person who otherwise would not be enjoying 
it. It has given the average voter a chance to 
run for office, as attested to by the remarkable 
vote attracted by Councilor Pasquaie Cag- 
giana a year ago 

I suppose that sometime today Fred En- 
wrigbt will reminisce a bit, whether it’s at 
Huntt’s restaurant with the boys, at dinner 
with the Mrs and daughter Eleanore, or 
during an afternoon ride with Bill Berube, 
and he’ll laugh at some of the things that 
have happened since that first edition of the 
Lynn Telegram reached the streets in 1912. 
Maybe his face will become stern as he re¬ 
views other happenings. 

But no matter what ccJmes or goes, the fact 
can’t be questioned that Fred Enwright to¬ 
day in the full bloom of health, looking 
much younger than his 64 years, seems ca¬ 
pable of directing the destinies of this great 
democratic institution for many years to 
come. And so I say humbly to my meal 
ticket, and I speak for all of the rest of us— 
“Happy Anniversary, Fred.” 


Launching of Steamship ^Tresident 

Adams” on Monday, October 9,1950 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OP NEW OfEKSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’ITVES- 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
October 9, 1950, the Steamship President 
Adams, built by American President 
Iiines, was launched at the yards of New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 
Despite unfavorable weather, the 
launching was nevertheless a gala occa¬ 
sion. The sponsor of the ship was Mrs. 
Edward J. Hart, wife of the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The event was partici¬ 
pated in by Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, by high-rank¬ 
ing officers of the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
United States Coast Guard, and repre¬ 
sentatives of other Government agencies, 
especially of the Federal Maritime 
Board. “Launching of the President 
Adams/* in the words of Mr, George X. 
Killion, president of American President 
Lines, “conceived in peace and dedicated 
to serving a peaceful world, has become 
a symbol of an alert America preparing 
to meet the challenge of the future.” 

Addresses on the occasion of the 
launching, which are included below as 
part of my extension of remarks, were 
delivered by Hon. Dan A. Kimball, Un¬ 
der Secretary of the Navy; Vice Adm. 
E. L. Cochrane, Administrator, Maritime 
Administration and Chairman of Federal 
Maritime Board; Mr. George L. Killion, 
president, American President Lines, and 
myself. These addresses follow here¬ 
with: 

Remarks by Under Secretary of the Navy 
Dan a. Kemcbadx. 

A ship launching is always a happy occa¬ 
sion. Everyone experiences some variety of 
thrill. Those who attend merely as specta¬ 
tors cannot avoid the surge of spirit which 
takes place as the new vessel slides down the 
ways and becomes waterborne for the first 
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time To those who have cooperated in the 
building of the ship as company executives, 
engineers, architects, and skilled shipbuild¬ 
ing workers, the launching is the culmina¬ 
tion of months of work We, of the Navy, 
have a particular interest m the launching 
of the President Adams because it brings us 
one step closer to having at hand a fast ves¬ 
sel which we badly need. Launching days 
aie great days, and my only i egret is that 
there are not more of them 

Bacause of military lequirements, the 
Adams and her two sister ships are tempo¬ 
rarily going into the naval service This 
means a delay in the addition of three im¬ 
portant vessels to the American merchant 
fleet. There is a good reason for this. These 
vessels may be vital to us in the period that 
lies ahead. 

The Korean campaign is the latest in a 
long list of events which have made it clear 
that the free nations under the leadership 
of the United States must speed up the 
strengthening of our common defense The 
international Communist movement has 
shown that it does not hesitate to use force 
to overrun independent nations where it can 
hope to do so successfully. 

Therefore, in the interests of our own de¬ 
fense and that of our friends we find it nec¬ 
essary to delay the pleasures of a maiden 
trip aboard a new luxury vessel. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that international events have com¬ 
bined to postpone this pleasure, but we can 
all lake comfort in the fact that the Adams 
and her two sisters are to be available for pos¬ 
sible emergency use. 

Modern warfare planning has developed 
into an extremely complex science, requiring 
faultless coordination of many factors. This 
is because of the logistics requirements of 
modern armed forces. 

Logistics is one of those obscure words 
which seldom find use except in military 
circles. Webster says it is the “branch of 
military science dealing with the moving, 
quartering, and provisioning of armed 
forces.” We might sum it up by saying that 
logistics is the art of supplying the means to 
win a war. Like all other arts and skills, it 
it effective only when carried out with in- 
tclligonce and common sense, backed by 
sound experience. Combat logistics are un- 
glamorous, but most essential to a successful 
operation. 

Statistics are dry, but you may be inter¬ 
ested to know that during the time between 
the onset of Korean operations through Sep¬ 
tember 20, the Navy, through the Military 
Sea Transportation Service, transported more 
than 2,600,000 tons of cargo and 185,000 pas¬ 
sengers to the Far East, in support of United 
Nations actions. MSTS shipped to the far 
eastern theater enough fuel oil, aviation gaso¬ 
line, motor gasoline, and Diesel oil to fill the 
Empire State Building three times, and still 
have a lot left over. I notice that the Under 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Alexander, had a 
scratch pad out the other day and figured 
that the quantity of rations shipped to our 
United Nations fighting forces in the Far 
East would be sufficient to feed the popula¬ 
tion of the State of New Jersey for 6 weeks 
on a rather substantial diet. 

Comparisons such as these, I think, are 
eficctive in bringing home to the average cit¬ 
izen, such as myself, the enormous demands 
of modern warfare. Thanks to the superior 
coordination of all branches of the Armed 
Forces, we have been able to concentrate 
great military, naval, and air strength in the 
Far East. The Navy has the responsibility 
of keeping these forces supplied, whether or 
not they are engaged in active combat. The 
Navy must also be ready to provide transpor¬ 
tation to these forces, and their equipment, 
in the unhappy event it becomes necessary 
to transfer these now seasoned fighters to 
some other trouble area in the world. 

None of us can afford to relax. We have 
found that the only language clearly under¬ 


stood by Communist aggressors is that of 
ready strength. I emphasize “ready” when 
I speak of this armed strength. We have 
proved to the world that the free nations 
are equal to the task of coming to the as¬ 
sistance of a weak nation which was about 
to be overrun by a more powerful neighbor. 
We hope that our action in Korea will serve 
as a sufficient demonstration of our willing¬ 
ness and readiness to fight for what we be¬ 
lieve in To date, we have no assurance that 
this demonstration of proof will be sufficient 
or lasting. All of us, therefore, must resist 
firmly any inclination to let down our guard. 
We should rather determine to puisne vigor¬ 
ously our plans to build up even stronger 
forces in being, so that while we seek actively 
for a peaceful solution to v/orld problems 
through the medium of the United Nations, 
we can still fight effectively should open war¬ 
fare be forced upon us. 

I congratulate the engineers, the execu¬ 
tives, and the skilled shipworkers of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., who have cooper¬ 
ated to build this fine vessel I commend the 
enterprise of the American President Lines 
in causing this ship and her sisters to be 
buiU. On behalf of the Navy I should like 
to assure you that we will take good care of 
her Some day, I hope m the not-too-dis- 
tant fixture, the Adams, the Jackson, and the 
Hayes will sail the trade routes of the world 
with the familiar eagles of A. P. L. showing 
on their stacks. That will indeed be a happy 
day for all of us, because by this and other 
tokens we shall know that our efforts to se¬ 
cure a firm peace in a free world have been 
successful. 

Remarks of Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Ad¬ 
ministrator, Maritime Administration, 
Department op Commerce, and Chairman, 
Federal Maritime Board 
Mrs. Hart, Mr. Hart, Secretary Kimball, 
President Killion, President Eossert, men and 
women of the New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
and distinguished guests, we are gathered 
here today to witness an event of particular, 
and to me personally, of very great signifi¬ 
cance. It is an event symbolic of the deep 
importance and the great wisdom of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 which sets forth 
so clearly the value to our country, both in 
time of peace and in time of emergency, of a 
strong merchant marine under our own 
beautiful stars and stripes. 

This day is dedicated to the thrilling action 
of launching a fine ship—not to speeches. It 
is important, however, to note that gathered 
here to witness this launching are repre¬ 
sentatives of SIX great institutions; each of 
us vitally interested In the building of this 
ship. First, we have a representative of the 
Congress of the United States, whose charm¬ 
ing wife is to be the sponsor. Second, those 
of the Navy, which under present plans will 
operate this ship to serve all three of the 
Armed Forces of this country. Third, the 
president of the American President Lines, 
and many of his staff, through the foresight 
and courage of whom the building of this 
ship became possible and to whom we hope 
that the President Adams can soon be 
reassigned to serve In her peacetime role. 
Fourth, many of you from this great ship¬ 
yard, whose effort has been moderately dis¬ 
rupted by the need for a change in the im¬ 
mediate service in which the ship is to be 
operated. Fifth, the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration, whose sole 
aim Is to further the development and main¬ 
tenance of an American merchant marine 
within the laws provided to that end, and 
sixth, so large a representation of the Ameri¬ 
can people for whose protection and benefit 
In the final analysis all American ships are 
provided and who, let me add, stand most of 
the financial burden. 

The close relationship of the United States 
Navy and the merchant marine in exercising 
command of the sea is the foundation of 


American sea power. Manifestly, a great 
merchant marine is valueless unless the 
Navy can gam command of the sea, and 
equally would the efforts of the Navy in gain¬ 
ing such command be fruitless unless there 
were merchant ships to capitalize on that ad¬ 
vantage in exporting our strength and im¬ 
porting our needs from overseas. 

As one who has been honored with a life 
membership in local No. 1, and one who has 
had over many years great respect and warm 
regard for the management of this corpora¬ 
tion, I should like the privilege of saying a 
word to the corporation personnel as a whole. 
We are approaching a period when more than 
ever labor and management must pull to¬ 
gether, each contributing his share to tbe 
success of the Joint effort 

I am too old a hand in shipyards not to 
be fully conscious of the complexity of the 
problems which you face together. Manage¬ 
ment’s problems in providing the means of 
production, in obtaining and administering 
the contracts, and providing the necessary 
managerial and engineering decisions, are 
complex beyond the imagination of those 
unfamiliar with the effort. I am clear, too, 
that_ those of you at work in the yard are 
confronted with your problems and that 
there are many reasons which seem ade¬ 
quate to justify waiting for something else 
to happen—interruption of compressed air, 
failure in temporary lights, lack of mate¬ 
rials, the need for assistance from some other 
trade, lack of plans or instructions. Some 
of these—in fact, perhaps all of them—at 
some time or another do prevent continued 
production. 

I have only to urge upon you, however, 
the importance of a will to keep going and 
by all means the need to recognize the exist¬ 
ence of the no-curtailment-of-production 
clause in the labor agreements. The no- 
Icok-out clause is equally binding. I recog¬ 
nize that you have been meeting in consul¬ 
tation over mutual problems, which is thor¬ 
oughly commendable, and in my view indis¬ 
pensable to satisfactory operation. I urge 
upon you, however, not only deliberation but 
the will to find solutions. That is the Amer¬ 
ican way of getting big things done. 

Shipbuilding is a vital industry in the 
United States. That does not, however, carry 
with it the right of employment but rather 
the privilege of working on jobs of national 
and international value. 

Some no doubt believe that since the 
United Nations’ forces have succeeded so 
gloriously In cleaning out Communists from 
South Korea that the present emergency 
is over and that we can all resume a leisurely 
outlook That is by no means the case. We 
are still living in an ominously divided world. 
This ship is an important element in fur¬ 
thering the interests of our half of that 
world. 

It has been my privilege to attend launch¬ 
ings in this yard for over 40 years. It is my 
sincere hope that I may be privileged to con¬ 
tinue to witness them here for the rest of my 
active years. 

Remarks of George L. Killion, President, 
American President Lines 

Ladies and gentlemen, the occasion which 
brings us together here today is one of great 
significance. Launching of the President 
Adams, conceived in peace and dedicated to 
serving a peaceful world, has become a sym¬ 
bol of an alert America preparing to meet 
the challenge of the future. 

The importance of this launching becomes 
apparent when it is realized that here today 
we shall witness the official transfer of three 
modern American fiiag ships Intended for 
commercial use to the Department of De¬ 
fense to swell the armed might of this Na¬ 
tion. I am sure we all deplore the necessity 
for diverting these fine nev; vessels froip 
their intended peacetime mission, but we of 
American President Lines are proud indeed 
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Of tlxe opportunity to serve in this time of 
national and world emergency. 

We are proud and pleased that these ships 
are available, because in their availability 
for defense service lies proof of the sound¬ 
ness and v/isdom of existing Federal mari¬ 
time legislation as set forth in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

The hope of the free world lies in strong 
integrated public support of President 
Truman’s entire defense program, which 
calls for a powerful Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in addition to an adequate merchant 
marine which serves as auxiliary to all three. 
As the President said in an address Septem¬ 
ber 9, “The danger the free world faces— 
from open and brazen aggression—is so great 
that we cannot be satisfied with less than 
an all-out effort by everyone,” With this 
I’m sure all of us are in complete, whole¬ 
hearted agreement. 

It behooves us to be strong, and to help 
keep all our free allies strong, because 
strength is the greatest assurance of peace 
in the world today. 

We have faith in the future of America 
and a peaceful world. This faith inspires us 
to plan a ship replacement program involv¬ 
ing the construction of seven additional new 
vessels. We are proceeding immediately with 
the study of new designs, and in conjunction 
with the Federal Maritime Board and the 
Navy, shall develop plans and specifications 
to assure adequate coverage of the com¬ 
pany’s world-wide routes. I am sure this is 
the spirit In which any other American flag 
steamship operator and shipbuilder would 
approach this important problem, just as 
they unselfishly cooperated with the Govern¬ 
ment in every previous national emergency. 
This is the spirit which gives our free enter¬ 
prise system its virility and justification, 
and makes America and Its system of gov¬ 
ernment the savior of peace and the cham¬ 
pion of all free nations. 

The new Federal Maritime Board, under 
the able administration of its Chairman. 
Admiral E. L. Cochrane, and his worthy col¬ 
leagues, board members Albert Gatov and 
Robert Williams, is dedicated to building a 
strong American merchant marine. Under 
their leadership, the true importance of a 
great fleet of American flag vessels designed 
to transport peaceful commerce and to meet 
the demands of war, will become fully known. 
I am sure the lessons learned from having 
an inadequate merchant marine will not be 
forgotten. 

' In this regard, I also wish to pay tribute 
to the leadership of Congressman Edward 
Hart and many of his colleagues, who are 
a source of real inspiration to everyone 
working to keep America’s merchant fleet 
dominant on the high seas of the world. 

In this time of preparedness, I wish to re¬ 
emphasize that we are thankful to be in posi¬ 
tion to cooperate with the Navy, and we know 
that the Navy will, in turn, cooperate with 
the American merchant marine m maintain¬ 
ing its rightful place as an important and 
vital segment of our national economy and 
national security. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service, 
under the able direction of Admiral William 
Callaghan, has extended vigorous support to 
the privately owned fleets operating in the 
Pacific, and I am proud that these great 
private fleets were once again in position to 
supplement the military effort so sorely 
needed at the beginning of the Korean 
conflict. 

Transfer 0 / the Presidents Jackson, Adams, 
and Bayes to the Navy temporarily delays 
our plans for expanding our 25-y6ar-old 
round-the-world service. 

This growing global service, as well as our 
other services, continues to be served by fast 
modern passenger and cargo vessels operating 
lyitli frequency and efficiency to over 30 ports 
of the world. We are in the shipping busi¬ 
ness to stay and we realize that to fulfill our 


responsibilities both to the trade and to 
national defense, we must at all times main¬ 
tain a completely up-to-the-mmute modern¬ 
ized fleet. 

Address op Hon. Edward J. Hart, Chairman, 

Committee on Merchant Marine and 

Fisheries, House op Representatives 

I am grateful to Mr. Killion and his asso¬ 
ciates for this opportunity of participating 
in the ceremonies incident to the launching 
of the magnificent vessel, the steamship 
President Adams, And, of course, I am 
happy that the honor of acting as the spon¬ 
sor on this gala occasion has come to my 
Wife. 

This launching marks another step for¬ 
ward in building a merchant marine worthy 
of the great Republic whose flag this ship 
will fly. 

While at the time her construction was 
planned and, yet later, begun, it was ex¬ 
pected that this great vessel would be en¬ 
gaged in only those pursuits relating to "‘the 
piping time of peace,” it has now been de¬ 
cided that upon her completion she will be 
dedicated to the work of building and main¬ 
taining the armed might of America in a dis¬ 
traught and troubled world, whose dream of 
immediate and lasting concord among the 
nations has been shattered by the ruthless 
infidelities and brutalized aggressions of a 
conscienceless dictatorship. To this deci¬ 
sion the American President Lines has gra¬ 
ciously and willingly given its acquiescence. 

But this deviation of use involved here 
does not lessen In any degree the delight 
which supporters of an adequate, efficient 
American merchant marine derive from 
what is taking place here today. Nor does 
it lessen in any degree whatever praise is 
due those who undertook the addition of 
this magnificent ship to the American mer¬ 
chant marine. 

America has not lost her enthusiasm for 
peace. It is not as a result of any inglorious 
designs or ambitions on the part of our own 
Government that we find thrust upon us the 
stern necessity of rearming. No, rather do 
we embark upon this policy with the ines¬ 
capable conviction that it will enable us 
more surely to avoid grim-visaged war and 
to foster and promote the cause of peace. 
As a nation we yearn, we strive earnestly, 
for peace, and as individuals our citizens be¬ 
seech Almighty God that in His merciful 
Providence He will bring about the univer¬ 
sal reign of peace. 

. What ultimately shall result we cannot 
tell. But one thing is certain. We in 
America cannot serve best the usages of 
either peace or war unless in that service we 
possess and employ a merchant marine fully 
adequate to discharge their respective 
requirements. 

From time to time, suggestions emanate 
from even high governmental quarters, 
which, however tentative their nature, dis¬ 
turb and alarm the advocates and defend¬ 
ers of an adequate, balanced merchant ma¬ 
rine. Not long ago there was projected the 
view, however informal the presentation, 
that America did not need a large merchant 
marine, because, forsooth, in time of na¬ 
tional peril, it could depend for its safety 
and welfare upon the merchant ships of its 
allies. What arrant nonsense? What dan¬ 
gerous incogitance? Let ds look only to 
Korea to learn that quantity of aid we can 
be sure of receiving from our allies, espe¬ 
cially under present world conditions, when 
America’s fortunes, yes, and their own, are 
at stake, America must become and re¬ 
main as nearly self-sufficient as possible in 
all things, but in nothing more than in the 
adequacy and efficiency of her merchant ma¬ 
rine. 

Almost 60 years ago in a message to the 
Congress, President Harrison said, “No sub¬ 
ject, I think, more clearly touches the pride, 


the power, and the prosperity of our country 
than (this) the development of our mer¬ 
chant maime upon the sea ” The merchant 
marine has long since come to be recognized 
in responsible military and naval quarters, 
as an integral part of our national defense 
system. Speaking in very recent times be¬ 
fore the American Merchant Marine Con¬ 
ference, Admiral Kinkaid had this to say: 
“Today the merchant marine is not just a 
ward of the Navy It is a vitally important 
part of sea power, without which the 
armed forces cannot function. The rela¬ 
tionship IS no longer one-sided. We are 
just as much dependent upon the merchant 
marine as it is upon us.” 

Continuing, he said: “In this progressive 
age we cannot always look to history for 
guidance. But in certain basic and funda¬ 
mental considerations we should do well to 
examine the past. History has taught us 
that every nation which has become a leader 
in world affairs has developed and guarded a 
strong merchant marine. There is nothing 
in the present-day situation which would 
indicate a change. In the past the neces¬ 
sity for a strong merchant marine has been 
largely economic. Today it is economic, taut 
it is also logistic, two words which are very 
much alike in meaning.” 

Can language be plainer than that? We 
are a practical people. Yet, strange enough, 
we are often slow to learn the lessons our 
national experiences should have taught us. 
Our merchant marine was woefully defi¬ 
cient before the First World War. When 
that devastating conflict caught us up in 
its toils we were totally unprepared. Only 
a quarter of a century later, when cata¬ 
pulted into an even more devastating war, 
we were found almost equally unprepared. 
The time factor in each instance was on our 
side, and eventually, by the expenditure of 
billions of dollars which forethought would 
have saved to us, we built the greatest mer¬ 
chant fleet the world has ever seen. Let us 
not gamble that time will be on our side 
again, for all that enriches life, all that gives 
It zest and flavor, Is at stake. 

Of all the members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries who par¬ 
ticipated in the framing of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the Magna Carta of 
American shipping, I alone still serve there¬ 
on. 1 helped to fashion the declaration of 
policy which it contains, upon which the 
Congress placed the stamp of its approval. 
Let me recall it to your minds: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry 
its domestic waterborne commerce and a 
substantial portion of the waterborne ex¬ 
port and import foreign commerce o-f the 
United States, and to provide shipping serv¬ 
ice on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestic and foreign water¬ 
borne commerce at all times; (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency; (c) 
owned and operated under the United States 
flag by citizens of the United States insofar 
as may be practicable; and (d) composed of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and effi¬ 
cient citizen personnel. It Is hereby de¬ 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant ma¬ 
rine.” 

I believe In that declaration of policy 
today as firmly as I believed in It when I 
helped to write it. And as chairman of the 
great committee ts^hich proposed it to the 
Nation, I intend to adhere to it as strictly 
as the Congress, itself, will permit. 

To effectuate that policy requires that we 
must have and maintain a permanent ship¬ 
building and ship-repair industry that shall 
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provide steady employment to thousands of 
skilled workers in the yards and to other 
Americans in factories throughout our land 
which will furnish materials, equipment, and 
supplies. 

It means we must have and maintain a 
stabilized industry, dealing with ships, em¬ 
ploying additional thousands on land and 
on sea. And these ships must be speedy, 
efficient, and safe, and must provide regular, 
dependable service for cargoes and passen¬ 
gers to all parts of the world at reasonable, 
attractive rates. 

It means that our flag, symbolizing a free 
American society of freemen determined to 
preserve free institutions, shall ripple in the 
breezes of the ports of the .entire world, 
bringing courage and hope to the hearts 
of all men who love liberty. 

It means in short, that we must have and 
maintain an American merchant marine 
ready to serve the Nation and its economy 
to the uttermost degree in time of peace, and 
if it must come, in time of war. 

These are the main objectives. There 
should be no further delay in moving toward 
their accomplishment. Already many of our 
facilities for building ships have disappeared. 
Already organizations necessary to the 
achievement of these objectives have been 
broken up and scattered. Classic examples 
indeed of our failure to heed the lessons from 
experience. At the end of World War I, 
while our rivals went on building both com¬ 
batant and merchant ships, we fell back into 
our spirit of indifference. When events 
forced us to commence rebuilding, we found 
ourselves short of drafters and designers. 
New techniques had been developed with 
which we had hurriedly to familiarize our¬ 
selves. New features had to be incorporated 
in the designs, and we found ourselves under 
the necessity of Installing these new features 
without benefit of trial and error experience. 

Shall we be so insensible to our national 
needs as to persist in following the same 
course again? We need in this country a 
wide and continuing course of education 
that will bring home to every American the 
indispensability of a satisfactory American 
merchant marine. Too many of our people 
are indifferent to what has happened, what 
is happening, and what may happen to that 
great institution. It was this indifference 
on the part of our people that resulted before 
World War I in the disgraceful deterioration 
of our merchant marine. 

At one period of our history American 
bottoms carried 76 percent of the world’s 
water-borne commerce. Just prior to World 
War II, that figure had dropped to less than 
30 percent. Public indifference in America 
was one of the great factors in this deteri¬ 
oration. And when Pearl Harbor came, we 
were compelled, again in haste, to build only 
cargo ships to the neglect of passenger ves¬ 
sels, with the result that our fighting men 
were transported to the theaters of war on 
Victory and Liberty ships instead of troop 
transports, and too often on ships flying for¬ 
eign flags Instead of the flag of our own coun¬ 
try which they were offering their lives to 
defend. 

I know that the shipping industry in 
America has spent much money and has 
spent much time in endeavoring to dispel 
apathy toward the merchant marine on the 
part of the American public. But the effort 
must he continuing—It must be enlarged— 
and it must be more diversifled, if it is to 
attain the success we hope for. 

I cannot close without making passing 
reference to a report respecting the American 
merchant marine which is said to have been 
prepared and recently filed in official quar¬ 
ters. It was referred to by Senator Johnson, 
the distinguished chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, In 
a speech inserted by him in the Congres¬ 
sional Record of September 19, I960. This 


report. If correctly described, would seek to 
sacrifice the American merchant marine for 
the benefit of some of its foreign competi¬ 
tors. It would propose to close the so-called 
dollar gap, by penalizing and crippling al¬ 
most to the point of destruction this great 
and necessary American industry. I do not 
desire to analyze the plan as I have heard it 
described, on this occasion. Time will not 
permit such analysis. But if it shall be my 
good fortune to be a Member of the Eighty- 
second Congress, I shall cooperate with Sen¬ 
ator Johnson to the limit of my ability and 
energy, and shall use all available means at 
my command to prevent its proposals from 
being given any effect whatsoever. 

I hope there will be many more days such 
as this in time to come. I hope that enough 
passenger vessels, equal to the steamship 
President Adams m capacity and suitability, 
to meet the obvious needs of our merchant 
marine, will soon slide down the ways of 
American shipyards and ride the bosoms of 
the oceans, harbingers of a happy, self-suf¬ 
ficient, prosperous America, dealing in 
friendly intercourse, with neighboring and 
far-flung nations, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty and peace. 


Congressman Smith Calls for Complete 
Change of United States Foreign Policy 
and Asks the Administration To Tell 
America What Lies Ahead 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 

OP oino 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Korean disaster to the United States 
calls for a sweeping investigation and a 
complete change in our whole foreign 
policy. It must be open to all so that 
we may learn the truth and nothing but 
the truth. The Kremlin knows every 
move that is being made in VTashington, 
so why not throw the doors open to our 
own people so that they too may know 
what lies ahead for them. 

President Truman illegally declared 
war on the North Koreans, and almost 
immediately, also illegally, turned the 
war over the United Nations. This was 
the first and only real assignment the 
United Nations had undertaken. The re¬ 
sults today are too evident. During the 
period of time that the United Nations 
troops, composed of 90 percent or more 
of American boys, were advancing the 
United Nations Organization was vocif¬ 
erously and assiduously claiming the 
credit and proclaiming its prowess by 
way of radio, newspapers, churches, 
schools, and every other means which 
promised publicity. But when the 
Chinese crossed the Manchurian border 
into Korea en masse and ruthlessly drove 
the troops back the war suddenly became 
the responsibility of the United States. 
European countries began thinking in 
terms of nationalism. They were ready 
to abandon the cause of Korea and let 
the United States get out as best it could. 
European nationalism then counseled 
that the United States ought not to in- 
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volve itself so deeply in Korea as to be¬ 
come unable to provide those funds and 
military aid that those nations were ex¬ 
pecting. 

Commenting with some uneasiness and 
alarm on the situation in Korea the 
London Economist of December 9, 1950, 
says: 

In his speech in Washington on Wednes¬ 
day the Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) rose to 
the height of the great theme of Britain’s 
partnership with the United States in its 
present peril “We stand by our duty and 
our friends,” said Attlee on his recent mission 
to Washington, and a critical and hard¬ 
bitten, anxious audience of pressmen ap¬ 
plauded him. 

There is no purpose to be served by trying 
to blind the fact that the alliance of free 
nations has suffered a grave defeat. * * * 
It goes without saying that the authority 
of the United Nations, so badly damaged 
by what happened in Korea, must be re¬ 
stored. * * * There is a task which can 

obviously be conducted only behind closed 
doors. 

The right strategy is not to abandon the 
continent altogether, but to exercise a strict 
economy of resources in continental adven¬ 
tures, to defend on the continent only the 
most vital areas and those where the air 
and the sea are at a maximum advantage. 

The first is to remember that what happens 
in any one area of the world is only part 
of a whole, and it is the whole that counts. 
If there have been retreats somewhere, let 
them be in places (like Korea) that are less 
vital; It would be folly to stand in the less 
important, at the cost of running away in 
the more vital, just because the less impor¬ 
tant case has come along first in time. 

It is clear that England does not want 
our troops to be fighting in Korea, but 
says nothing about the humiliation and 
loss of prestige it would cause us were 
we to quit and withdraw, or about the 
American prisoners in Chinese hands 
and the fearful price the Chinese will 
exact from us to ransom those troops 
and to restore the war damages to Ko¬ 
rean cities, and so forth. 

Did Mr. Truman counsel with the Brit¬ 
ish Government before declaring war on 
the North Koreans? Did he have the 
confidence of the United Nations before 
he declared this war? If the British 
Government had agreed to Mr. Truman's 
purpose to declare war, though this would 
not make the act legal, it would, how¬ 
ever, now put England in a difficult posi¬ 
tion. The same is also true with respect 
to the United Nations. And it is difficult 
to see how Mr. Truman could have taken 
this step without the sanction of both 
England and the United Nations. It is 
assumed, of course, that what conversa¬ 
tions, if any, Mr. Truman had with the 
English Government were through its 
representatives on the United Nations 
staff. 

The United States is now in the grav¬ 
est danger of its entire history. Both 
our domestic and foreign policies have 
for so long been in the control of men 
whose range of vision is so narrow and 
perverse that they have missed entirely 
seeing and doing what they were sup¬ 
posed to see and to do. It is a falsehooc 
that the forces in Washington are fight¬ 
ing communism. When the politicians 
in 1933-34 forced the people to transfer 
ownership and control of all gold to then 
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in exchange for paper dollars which 
would thenceforth he exchangeable for 
no other medium of payment except more 
paper dollars, this was and this is com- 
munism. Political ownership and con¬ 
trol of gold by the politicians is the basis 
of all communism. Continual retrogres¬ 
sion in all walks of life in the United 
States is now m process and will continue 
in process until we shall be m complete 
slavery, as is the case in Russia. The 
United States imder gold had climbed to 
a great height and it will take some time 
to fall to the level of the totalitarian 
state, like Russia. Only the return of 
the gold to the ownership and control of 
the people can stop this and restore our 
freedom. 

The Republican Party, if it was not de¬ 
stroyed m 1912 was nevertheless serious¬ 
ly and permanently crippled. Theodore 
Roosevelt with his progressivism ran for 
the Presidency on an independent ticket, 
splitting the Republican Party so as to let 
Woodrow Wilson in. 

It was the Wilson administration that 
passed the Federal Reserve Bank Act 
which put the banking system in the 
hands of the politicians in Washington. 
Here was laid the foundation for later 
confiscation of all gold by the political 
authority and the enormous debt and 
inflation which prevails. The Wilson 
administration also violated the long- 
established principle, laid down by 
George Washington, not to become in¬ 
volved in the auarrels of other nations, 
when it took us mto World War I. It 
was also under this same administration 
that heavy loans were made out of tax¬ 
payers* money to foreign countries after 
the war. The Federal Reserve Bank 
Act, World War I, and the European 
loans made by the political authority 
after the war formed the basis of the 
depression of 1929. Mr. Hoover had 
very little to do with it. 

One of the greatest delusions believed 
by many of our people is that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cured the depression which 
began in 1929. Let us look at the rec¬ 
ord. In 1933 there were 12,830,000 un¬ 
employed persons in the Umted States. 
This was the peak of imemployment. 
In 1938 there were stiU 10,300,000 unem¬ 
ployed, and in 1939 there were 9,840,000, 
which dropped to 8,120,000 in 1940, which 
was the year we began to make and to 
ship war goods to Europe. According 
to the many recoveries made from de¬ 
pressions in the past this is not a very 
good showing. If nothing at all had 
been done by politics to relieve the de¬ 
pression it is more than likely that the 
record would be much brighter. But the 
point is that it was the war that really 
put men to work, but this did not cor¬ 
rect any . of the real evils that were back 
of the depression. It merely covered 
them up, and sooner or later we will 
have to face them. The perpetual war 
we are now in is one of the evil effects 
of the “recovery" which we have made. 
And as this war and retrogression pro¬ 
gress there will be less and less for the 
workers. Only the politicians will 
beaoeflt 


Sacrificing American Men 


EXTENSION OF REIVIARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, assuming that it may not have 
been planned that way, nevertheless 
President Truman’s command to our 
men to fight in Korea might be part of a 
plan to keep his party in power. It fol¬ 
lows the party’s methods preceding 
World War n. 

And the New Deal propagandists, fol¬ 
lowing the administration and the inter¬ 
nationalist line, are hard at it, attempt¬ 
ing to silence everyone who ventures to 
criticize either the motives or the meth¬ 
ods used by the administration. 

Unfortunately, as always, the so-called 
common people are paymg the price 
while commentators like Mellett, Childs, 
Stokes, and others contmue to howl on. 
All who question their claimed infalli¬ 
bility are branded, if not as disloyal, as 
being guilty of appeasement. 

Mr. Truman and some of these com¬ 
mentators should hang their heads in 
shame, if there was shame in them, 
when they remember that all too often 
they have acted as champions of those 
who, high in official positions in the ex¬ 
ecutive department, shaped the events 
which brought us* to our present condi¬ 
tion. 

From Westbrook Pegler comes the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Paie Enough 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

As Senator Malone, of Nevada, puts it In 
tragic, dramatic terms, the Government of 
the United States has abandoned an Ameri¬ 
can Army In a crazy venture in Korea. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, on one of his erratic Impulses, 
threw In a few companies of infantry and 
thereafter sent in the entire American Army 
on this side of the Atlantic except one divi¬ 
sion, apparently the First. 

Too stubborn to admit his first mistake 
and pull the survivors off the sontheastern 
beach last August, Truman permitted the 
Soviet enemy to lure into a major disaster 
the enlarged force, made up of young Ameri¬ 
can citizens owing no obligation whatever 
to the United Nations or Korea. 

They had been tumbled onto this oriental 
peninsula without the slightest consultation 
of the people who really are the United 
States. It is a fact that the United States 
has disowned these men. 

We don’t even refer to them as an army 
of the United States. More stnd more they 
are coming to be thought of by the people 
at home as an army of the United Nations, 
which is another futile parliament ostensibly 
working for peace but actuaUy composed of 
two warring factions. 

Senator Malone remarked on the phone on 
December 23: “My Christmas dinner Is going 
to make me sick.” That night, in New York, 
in the Fifties and along Park, Madison and 
Fifth Avenues, and Lexington and Third as 
well, young men and women’were reeling 
drunk, squawking and vomiting in a horri¬ 
fying spectacle while the pictures were still 
trickling into our papers of American corpses 
roUed aside on a Korean road and of Ameri¬ 
can soldiers with their little carbines at the 


ready, warily treading their way of sorrow 
with ghastly expressions on their tired faces. 

About the same time, the President, in his 
characteristic shysteresque reaction, the trait 
which prompted him to call Congress into 
special session and insult the legislative arm 
before the world In a campaign speech in 
1948, made a snarling reference to “confusers'* 
as his answer to Herbert Hoover, Joe Ken¬ 
nedy, and the likes of Senator Malone. 

Not content with that, he got his stooge 
from Connecticut, Brien McMahon, to accuse 
Mr Hoover of a monstrous act of appease¬ 
ment when the truth undoubtedly is that 
the people of the United States are sick at 
heart of the terrible betrayals by Roosevelt 
and the rotten Communist cabal in the White 
House and want to wash their hands of 
Europe and Asia, both. 

This McMahon is one of that awful cult 
in Washington and along the eastern sea¬ 
board who, solely for partisan reasons, have 
stood fast with Truman in his defense of 
traitors in the Government not only In 
Roosevelt’s time but down to this very hour. 

Their traitorous Democratic Party is so 
precious, the party of Frankfurter and La- 
Guardia, O’Dwyer, Ed Flynn, Alger Hiss, and 
Dean Acheson, that their response to any 
crisis can be calciolated accurately in ad¬ 
vance. 

The facts that Roosevelt and his scheming 
team of traitors and fools, mercenaries, and 
poseurs, actually prepared this frightful sit¬ 
uation and that Truman aggravated it by 
his early concessions to Stalin, are brushed 
aside and honest men with no motives but 
the purest patriotism are put in danger of 
prison for sedition for crying out against the 
doom 

Conjuring the probability that Russia hag 
hundreds of divisions backed by a great 
quantity of fine planes and a powerful fleet 
of submarines, plus, la all probability, the 
atom bomb, Kennedy said it would be sui¬ 
cidal to fight the enemy on the ground in 
either Europe or Asia, Bo Kennedy is a 
confuser. 

Like Kennedy, Mr. Hoover said the Euro- 
pearis had a first responsibility to prepare 
their own defenses Instead of leaning their 
entire inert weight on us 

That, In the strange mind of McMahon, 
was monstrous appeasement. 

Who gave my country a mission to defend 
against communism two continents whose 
people have not got the guts to fight against 
it themselves? Who built up the menacing 
power of Soviet Russia, anyway? Who, but 
Roosevelt, with the approval of a thousand 
reptilian sneaks In and around the White 
House and planted in the departments, as 
Alger Hiss was planted, and Lee Pressman, 
too, by Frankfuiter? 

Would the Marines and the soldiers in 
Korea vote to pull out and come on home to 
organize a real national fighting force big 
enough and good enough to defend the 
Western Hemisphere on land and sea and 
In the air or would they prefer to stay there 
and take it just so that Truman and his 
rotten political party shouldn’t lose face in 
the Orient? 


Hob. James W. Wadsworth, of New York 


KsnimfsiON OF remarks 

o» 

HON.RICHARD B. WmESWORTH 

or aussAcacscm 

sr the HotrsE of bepbesentateves 
Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the decision of our good friend and ool- 
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league, Jahos W. Wadsworth, of New 
York, to retire from the Congress carries 
with it a real loss for the country and 
for all of us who have served with him 
here. 

He has had a long and distinguished 
career. 

In the Spanish War, as a member of 
the New York Assembly for 6 years, as 
its speaker for 5 years, as a United States 
Senator for 12 years, and as a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 18 
years, he has made a great contribution 
to his State and to the Nation. 

His wide experience, his grasp of gov¬ 
ernment, and the problems of govern¬ 
ment, and his strength of character have 
given him a powerful influence with his 
colleagues. 

He commands the respect of all Mem¬ 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle. 

His retirement deprives the Congress 
of one of its outstanding Members. 


Undermining Free Society 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1, ISSl 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith the following article by 
Marquis Childs, entitled ‘‘Undermining 
Free Society," which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Thursday, December 
28, 1950: 

Undermining Free SociBtT 
^By Marquis Childs) 

Toward the end of the year now expiring 
certain Incidents occurred which suggest a 
pattern of grim meaning for the future If 
they go unheeded. They are linked by the 
same threat of hate and fear deliberately ex¬ 
ploited for political gain. 

First, was the use of fraud and deception 
on a calculated and wholesale scale to de¬ 
feat Senator Millard Tydinqs, of Maryland. 
Ttdings had been chairman of the Senate 
committee investigating charges of commu¬ 
nism in the State Department and he was to 
be eliminated because he drew up a majority 
report rejecting the charges. A picture was 
faked showing Tydinos talking to Earl Brow¬ 
der, former head of the Communist Party, 
and this faked picture was circulated 
throughout the State. 

Second, was the plot to smear and destroy 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg by false charges of 
communism. Mrs. Rosenberg’s name was 
before the Senate for confirmation as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense in charge of 
mobilizing manpower. This plot was anti- 
Semitic In origin and Intention, following 
the crooked logic of the Fascist-minded who 
say that all Communists are Jews, and, there¬ 
fore, all Jews are Communists. 

Third, was the effort to drive Drew Pear¬ 
son off the air and out of the press by the 
Communist smear. This last was the work 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 
Significantly In the other two incidents Mc¬ 
Carthy’s name also figured. 

What McOarthylsm means is, It seems to 
me, becoming Increasingly dear. There 
should be no delusions about it on the part of 
anyone enjoying the privileges of a free 
society. 


It happens to be true, that many of the 
values of that society have in the turmoil 
of the past 20 years been debased and even 
degraded. That is true particularly of the 
radio, where commercialism has put news and 
opmion in competition with the show busi¬ 
ness One result has been sensationalism 
and distortion of the news. 

But this IS not the same as an open attack 
on the faith and the freedoms on which our 
society IS based And that, in my opinion, is 
what McCarthyism adds up to. 

At the base of our society is mutual trust 
in the fundamental good will of most Ameri¬ 
cans. That trust was shamefully abused by a 
few Communist conspirators, some of them 
naive dupes, others consciously doing the will 
of Moscow. That source of danger has been 
removed. 

Prom a different angle McCarthyism simi¬ 
larly attacks this trust. The attack is being 
directed from behind the sanctions of a free 
society. Thus the statements made by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress on the floor of the Senate 
or House are not subject to the laws of libel. 
A photograph carried m the free press is not 
detected as a fake even though it bears the 
label “composite.” 

Some people appear to have been attracted 
to McCarthyism because they do not like 
what IS happening in the world and they 
think that McCarthy will help to restore “the 
good old days” of the past. This is exactly 
the mistake that some Germans made about 
Hitler. They hated the Weimar Republic 
and everything it stood for and they looked 
to Hitler to help restore Prussianlsm. They 
soon were caught up in the tragedy of their 
error. 

Senator McCarthy has been compared to 
the late Huey Long, of Louisiana. This seems 
to me hardly a valid comparison. Long 
launched his meteoric career with a pro¬ 
gram for making over his own State. While 
it was utterly corrupt and cost many times 
what it should have cost, it did give the peo¬ 
ple of Louisiana new schools, new roads, and 
so on. 

The significant difference is that Senator 
McCarthy has never made a single construc¬ 
tive proposal Beginning with his interven¬ 
tion in behalf of the German prisoners in 
the Malmedy massacre, which had as one re¬ 
sult the driving of former Senator Raymond 
Baldwin, of Connecticut, out of the Senate, 
down to the present, McCarthyism has been 
a destroying force. 

How far this force will go It Is impossible 
to say. Our form of society is peculiarly de¬ 
fenseless in the face of such an attack. 

After the November elections Senator Rob¬ 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, is reported to have dis¬ 
cussed with some of his close associates ways 
and means of shutting down or restricting 
*‘the McCarthy one-man show.” It is cer¬ 
tainly a problem for the Republican Party. 

But is is far larger than that in its scope. 
It is a problem for everyone who values free¬ 
dom of choice in a free society* In the heat 
and passion of political partisanship it may 
not be apparent what is really at stake. 
And when it is finally realized, the values 
on which our society rests may be under¬ 
mined. It may be too late. 


Hon. Earl C. Michener, of Michigan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I deeply regret that as a result of volun¬ 


tary retirement, our good friend and col¬ 
league, Earl Michener, of Michigan, will 
not be with us as a Member of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

He has had a long and useful career 
in the service of State and Nation. 

In the Spanish War, as assistant prose- 
cutmg attorney and as prosecuting at¬ 
torney of his county for 7 years, and as 
a Member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives for 30 years, he has devoted his life 
to that service. 

Earl Michener has always been a 
leader in the Congress. His ability as a 
lawyer, his skill as a parliamentarian, 
and his over-aU judgment has made this 
inevitable. 

He has served as a member of the 
powerful Rules Committee. He has 
served as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

We have been close friends over the 
years and I shall greatly miss our daily 
association. 

I know that we all wish for him and 
his family health and every happiness 
in the years to come. 


Concession in and ’Collaboration With 

Spain Could Strengthen Our Security 

System Tremendously 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OP CALIFOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer it was my privilege to travel to 
Europe as a representative of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House for the 
purpose of studymg the mihtary defense 
assistance program—MDAP. I visited 
seven military assistance advisory 
groups—^MAAG’s—in as many countries. 
It was also my pleasure to visit Spain, 
which is not one of the signatories of the 
North Atlantic Pact. But I did so to 
learn what, if any, advantages there 
might be for us to obtain some military 
bases from Spain. I found that the 
Spaniards were receptive to the idea. 
The stumbling block was that we had no 
Ambassador in Spain and consequently 
we had no one of sufiacient rank in Mad¬ 
rid to talk to Generalissimo Franco. An 
editorial in the Washington Star of De¬ 
cember 28, 1950, explains why we have 
had no Ambassador to Spain. 

I believe that the Soviet group in the 
UN literally rushed us into recalling our 
Ambassador to Spain in 1945, Our Am¬ 
bassador was Norman Armour, a man of 
great ability. Later, when our State De¬ 
partment and UN representatives woke 
up—they undid this error and are now 
sending an Ambassador to Spam. This 
will give us a representative who can 
taik with Franco and perhaps make some 
arrangements that would be particularly 
advantageous to us in the future. My 
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thoughts on the advantage to us of get¬ 
ting some bases in Spain, as set out in my 
report were as follows; 

Spain Should Be With Us in the Develop¬ 
ment OP A Defense System for Western 

Europe 

I visited Spam to gather first-hand infor¬ 
mation from our military attaches at Ma¬ 
drid and from others. Also, I took the op¬ 
portunity of talking with most of the mem¬ 
bers of the Grand Military Staff of Spain, 
As nearly as I could determine, this organ¬ 
ization corresnonds closely to the American 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is the group of men 
who formulate and carry out the military 
policies of Spain. 

Spam is a country with which we should 
find a way to cooperate, in our effort to 
huild a strong mutual defense system in 
Europe. 

Portugal is in the Atlantic Pact. It has 
had a dictator for 20 years. We seem to 
have no difficulty in working with him in 
developing the MDAP. 

We should not let our political antago¬ 
nisms blind us to such an extent as to 
prevent Spanish participation in our MDAP 
for western Europe. When your home is 
thre..tened by fire you do not junk the fire 
extinguisher simply because its manufac¬ 
turer is not in accord with your politics or 
morals. 

Spam’s strategic location is magnificent. 
It commands the entrance to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It has the only substantial defense 
line in western Europe. The Pyrenees, used 
as a defense line, permit great results to be 
achieved by a small army. With this range 
of mountlns in our control, and with the 
cooperation of the country behind them, we 
could repel a gigantic attack. 

As a military matter, Spam is the most 
strategic air base in the entire world. Op¬ 
erating from the Iberian Peninsula, the air 
fleets of any nation can sweep all of Europe 
except the extreme northerly part. It can 
cover the entire Mediterranean area, the 
Near East and northern Africa. Such planes 
would be in reach of the greatest industrial 
potential in the world, excepting North 
America, and some of' the most valuable 
natural resources of all kinds in the entire 
world. No area in the world, in the light of 
present-day conditions, Is as strategically 
located from the standpoint of defense as 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

With Spam on our side we could con¬ 
trol access to and exit from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. That is of crucial Importance, and 
plainly evident. It would also mean that 
north Africa would be friendly territory. 
America learned the great importance of 
that in the recent war. It is sheer nonsense 
to turn a cold shoulder to a country of 22,- 
000,000 people who could be so helpful to us, 
if the military storm should break over 
Europe. 

Few actions of the Congress in recent times 
could ultimately be so meaningful to Ameri¬ 
can defense and the future of the free world 
as the recent appropriation on behalf of 
Spain. The strategic implications are so 
sweeping, the defense potential so stu¬ 
pendous, that all the free world stood to 
benefit enormously from this effort to breach 
the unrealistic moat between western na¬ 
tions and Spain. 

And yet, during my visit In Europe, the 
President announced his Intention not to 
permit the expenditure of these funds on 
behalf of Spain. 

This is a shocking abuse of Presidential 
authority, even leaving aside the grave effects 
this unwise move has on western defense 
efforts. As in the case of Presidential with¬ 
holding of Air Force funds in the amount of 
^35,000,000 in the 1960 military budget, and 
ijBKS characterized unanimously by the Com- 
^tpittee on Appropriations, this type of action 
fibndwts to an item veto, which Is an un¬ 


constitutional act by the President, and so 
forth. 

The editorial referred to is reproduced 
herewith, and I hope every Member of 
Congress has or will read it: 

Ending Our Spanish Error 

President Truman’s decision to nominate 
Stanton Griffis as Ambassador to Spain brings 
to an end one of the least admirable of the 
policies followed by the United States, m 
concert with the United Nations, since the 
end of the Second World War. 

The story of that policy is worth reviewing. 
In December of 1945 Norman Armour, our 
last Ambassador to Madrid, was recalled. A 
year later, after the Security Council had re¬ 
jected a Kremlin-directed attempt to act 
drastically agamst the Franco government 
as a threat to the peace—^the charge was 
patently ridiculous—^the General Assembly 
passed a resolution calling upon all its mem¬ 
bers to withdraw their heads of missions 
from Spain—a resolution which the United 
States fully supported. The move was de¬ 
signed to weaken Generalissimo Franco at 
home. But it did the opposite. More than 
that, since it violated the Charter’s provision 
against interference in the internal affairs of 
any state, and since it could not be justified 
on grounds of either common sense or moral¬ 
ity, it threw an ugly light on the judgment 
and integrity of the UN itself, as well as 
individual members. 

By 1949, however, events had made clear 
that this action, besides having failed as re¬ 
gards undermining Franco, was not merely 
basically fraudulent but altogether absurd— 
absurd because it was aimed at weakening 
one of the strongest of anti-Communist 
countries at a time when the Western World, 
led by the United States, needed to do every¬ 
thing possible to fortify itself against the 
mounting menace of Red aggression So at 
last year’s General Assembly a majority—but 
not the necessary two-thirds—^voted to re¬ 
scind the 1946 resolution But our own Gov¬ 
ernment abstained. Largely because of petty 
domestic political considerations, it could 
not bring itself to take a forthright position 
on the issue. It could not do so until this 
year’s Assembly session, when the UN finally 
got around to reversing itself. As a result, 
after a lapse of 5 years, we now are going to 
have an Ambassador in Madrid. 

Mr. Griffis, who has rendered distinguished 
service on special wartime missions and who 
has more recently filled such posts as Ambas¬ 
sador to Egypt and Argentina, seems well 
fitted for the assignment. He has the equip¬ 
ment to undo—^if anybody can undo it—the 
harm that has been done by our own and the 
UN’s sorry 1946 decision to deal stupidly with 
Spain. 


Building Air Might 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include herewith an 
article by Marquis Childs captioned 
“Building air might/' which appeared in 
the December 30, 1950, issue of the 
Washington Post. The article follows: 
Building Air Might 
(By Marquis Childs) 

FINLETTER-M’CONE TEAMWORK 

In this, the winter of our discontent. It 
is not difficult to find causes for complaint. 


The chorus of recrimination rises as though 
Washington were a wailing wall and the 
source of all the ills of mankind. 

It is therefore news—under the man-bites- 
dog definition—to report a field in v/hich 
progress is being made and men are work¬ 
ing with a minimum of snafu. Directing 
the rapid expansion of the Air Force is a 
team that is pulling together effectively and 
efficiently to do one of the two or three most 
essential jobs m the rearmament progiam. 

Secretary of the An Force is Thomas K. 
Finletter, a New York lawyer who has served 
in several previous Government assignments 
in connection with the last war and its 
aftermath. As Chairman of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, he recommended a 
70-group Air Force, and the maintenance of 
an expanded aircraft industry. 

He has believed all along that prepared¬ 
ness to meet the threat of Soviet expansion 
should move at a much swifter pace. Con¬ 
sequently, when he accepted the post last 
April he was prepared to push as hard as 
possible for an expansion of air power. 

Louis Johnson, then Secretary of Defense, 
was still plugging for economy in the De¬ 
fense budget. But this did not inhibit Pm- 
letter, who came in with a more or less 
independent mandate from the President. 
The retiring Secretary of the Air Force, W. 
Stuart Symington, had tangled with John¬ 
son repeatedly on the issue of economy versus 
expansion. 

Last February 1 in a speech at Baylor Uni¬ 
versity in Texas, Symington called for a re¬ 
appraisal of America’s Defense budget, point¬ 
ing to the radically altered situation created 
by Russia’s having exploded an atomic bomb 
and having built an air force capable of 
delivering such bombs against American 
targets. But this served chiefly to quicken 
the feud with Johnson. Symington felt so 
frustrated that there was nothing to do bub 
get out. 

Without the handicap of having engaged 
in previous controversy, Finletter came in 
as a new broom. Moreover, he has a show- 
me kind of skepticism which is like an X-ray. 
This was applied in salutary fashion both 
to military claims and pretensions and ci¬ 
vilian red tape and reluctance. 

One of Pinletter’s first aims was to speed 
up the construction of the continental radar 
warning system. He was told that the 
money simply wasn’t in the budget for such 
a speed-up. His answer was that somehow 
the money would be found. 

Flnletter’s partner is Under Secretary 
John A. McCone. McCone is a successful 
businessman and engineer who was also on 
the Air Policy Commission. He has drive 
and organizing ability to a high degree with¬ 
out any of the bluster sometimes associated 
with those capacities, 

McCone is pushing through an aircraft 
procurement program that has begun to get 
rolling in a big way. Within 2 years the 
number of air groups will foe approximately 
doubled for a total of 84. This Is on the 
basis of reopening plants'that were closed 
or partially closed at the end of World 
War II, By constructing new plants it is 
estimated that 168 groups could be created 
by the end of 1962. 

Already 25 air bases have been reopened 
since June. Soon the personnel of the Air 
Force will be nearly double the 412,000 in the 
service at the time of the Korean attack. 

The pride and joy of the team of Finlet¬ 
ter and McCone is the big new B-47 jet 
bomber. Units equipped with the B“47 will 
be ready by the end of 1961 or perhaps even 
earlier. While its actual cruising speed and 
range are still secret, it Is known that it 
will travel at 600 miles and over and carry 
the atomic bomb at that speed. 

Finletter flew in the B-47 the other day. 
He sat at the controls and reported later 
that he was a bit startled when the pilot 
told him to make a 180-degree turn with the 
plane traveling at hair-raising speed. Be- 
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yond the B-47 is the B-52, which is an even 
longer jump into the supersonic world. 

According to advices believed as trust¬ 
worthy as most, the best long-range bomber 
the Russians have is an improved B-29. They 
are believed to be working on a B-36 type. 
But the important fact is that the improved 
B-29 can carry a Russian atomic bomb to 
targets in the United States. And the Air 
Foice has never tried to conceal the fact 
that a certain number of those bombs would 
get through any defense now in sight. 

But the retaliation to be meted out by a 
greatly expanded Air Force would be ter¬ 
rible, The threat of this retaliation will, 
it IS hoped, keep the peace in the coming 
critical months while the land power of the 
North Atlantic nations is being built. If 
that IS the outcome, thanks will be due in 
no small part to the production drive of the 
past 6 months. It is an example that could 
be followed m other fields where defense 
production has lagged. 


Is It Immoral To Strike First if Attack Is 
Imminent? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RICHARD B, WIGGLESWORTH 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include the 
following article by Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S, J., vice president, Georgetown 
University and regent, School of Foreign 
Service, appearing m the Washington 
Star under date of December 29,1950: 

Is It Immoral To Strike Iihst ip Attack Is 
Imminent?—A Strong Case Is Made That 
THE United States Is Not Morally Bound 
T o Wait for a Blow That Might Cripple 
It Beyond Reprisal and Mean Practical 
Annii-iilation 

(By Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice president, 
Georgetown University; regent. School of 
Foreign Service) 

The President’s proclamation of December 
16, declaring a state of national emergency, 
marked the end of what is probably the most 
amazing and confused chapter in the his¬ 
tory of American foreign policy. The offtcial 
description and recognition of the objectives 
of world communism by the Presidential de¬ 
cree put the issue, at long last, exactly where 
it belongs. The final confrontation has been 
reached between the two great centers of 
world power whose basic and irreconcilable 
character was frankly described by Soviet 
authorities many years ago. They never had 
a moment’s doubt as to the inevitable clash 
that must ensue. 

Lenin knew it and warned his followers: 
“W© live * x* not only in a state taut 
a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with the impe¬ 
rialist states (i. e., non-Communist states) 
for a long time is unthinkable. In the end 
either one or the other will conquer. And 
until that end comes, a series of the most 
terrible collisions between the Soviet Re¬ 
public and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

After citing this fundamental Soviet doc¬ 
trine, Stalin once added the laconic remark: 
“Clear, one would think.” 

VXSHINSKY'S WORDS ARE HOLLOW 

In 1927 he likewise declared to a visiting 
delegation of American workers: 

“Thus in the course of further develop¬ 
ment of international revolution two centers 


will form on a world scale. * * * The 

struggle of these two centers for the posses¬ 
sion of the world economy will decide the 
fate of capitalism and communism in the 
whole world.” 

The hard core, the stronghold, and arsenal 
of the non-Communist forces in this conflict 
with Soviet communism are the United 
States—a diagnosis which Stalin confirmed 
in his interview with former Governor Stas- 
sen in 1947. Neither he nor any Leninist be¬ 
lieves ill the continued coexistence of these 
two opposing worlds of economic thought 
and moial ideals. The protestations of 
peaceful intent spoken by Vishinsky in the 
United Nations are only the actors’ lines of 
a prepared script designed to distract the 
audience from an approaching Pearl Harbor. 

It IS for that inevitable, titanic Armaged¬ 
don that Soviet rearmament has been in 
preparation since 1945. There is, conse¬ 
quently, a recognizable logicality in Soviet 
maneuvers, whether on the diplomatic front 
or in their territorial aggrandizements, which 
makes Soviet conduct coldly consistent and 
not an enigma, or a puzzle, as some unhis- 
tonc minds imagine. The Politburo has or- 
dred many a zigzag, to be sure, but their 
over-all strategy reveals the most coherent 
national policy and effective staff planning 
observable on the stage of international rela¬ 
tions for the past 30 years. Look at a map 
of the world. Something like 800,000,000 hu¬ 
man beings are now directly or indirectly 
under the control of Moscow—^which means 
approximately one-third of the human race. 

NO MORE BATTLE FRONTS 

The place of A-bombs and H-bombs m this 
complex clash of power between east and 
west IS, like the ghost of Banquo, the un¬ 
invited guest at every international confer¬ 
ence Ready to scrap the advantage con¬ 
ferred by those ghastly weapons if all other 
nations would agree to effective controls, the 
Government of the United States has been 
blocked by the constant veto of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. Thus, she gains time while the sands 
run out—till she has a stockpile of atomic 
bombs. I-Ience, regretfully but categorically, 
President Truman announced on April 6, 
1949, that he would authorize use of atomic 
bombs again, should the dreaded necessity 
arise and if the welfare of the United States 
and the democracies of the world are at 
stake. “I hope and pray,” he added, “that 
will never be necessary.” 

The frightful effects of that dreadful 
weapon are known by personal observation 
to the present writer, as he spent some io 
days in the ruins of Hiroshima in 1947 and 
interviewed many of the victims who sur¬ 
vived the tragedy. The ethical problem of 
employing such a lethal weapon which, by 
the very nature and intensity of the explo¬ 
sion, will exterminate thousands upon 
thousands of civilians and innocent by¬ 
standers not directly employed in military 
activities, is not easy to resolve. Discussion 
of that moral aspect is made intricate and 
Inconclusive, moreover, by the new and in¬ 
escapable fact of total warfare. 

The degeneration In international conduct 
since 1939 and the evil of total war have pro¬ 
duced profound public consequences. There 
is no longer a battle front in the conven¬ 
tional sense; there is no longer a defined 
and limited zone of combat occripied by 
military forces, by men who are expected 
to run the risks of soldiers, leaving a rear 
territory Inhabited by civilians not subject 
to the same hazards under the old concept 
of warfare. Today the total population is 
involved; the needs of technological develop¬ 
ments embrace so much organization for 
armament and for supply that the battle 
front has moved into every city, town and 
village. There is no rear; there is no es¬ 
cape; and there is no shield of legal status. 
"What is of immediate concern, then, is de¬ 
finition and clarification of the issue raised 
by President Truman’s reference to necessity 


and the welfare of the United States, fol¬ 
lowed by his authorization to proceed with 
production of the hydrogen bomb. 

Direct assault launched against us by an 
enemy who is known to have the atomic 
bomb—and no power would now attack the 
United States without it—^raises one type 
of question not too difficult to answer. We 
should have no alternative taut to retaliate 
in kind. A second question is more compel¬ 
ling and it IS with this that we are here 
concerned: Would the United States be jus¬ 
tified in launching an immediate atomic at¬ 
tack against an enemy power before it could 
use that devastating weapon against our 
cities? Under any hypothesis, the answer is 
extremely difficult to formulate, both for 
ethical and historical reasons. Our every 
tradition and instinct as a people, as well 
as conscience itself, recoils before such a 
dread alternative even in self-defense, al¬ 
though few moralists will insist that we must 
wait until the enemy delivers the first atomic 
blow. Under the new conditions of the 
atomic age such an aggression might very 
well be fatal, not only to a vast number of 
individuals, as is obvious, but to our entire 
system of national defense and to our exist¬ 
ence as a nation. Clearly, atomic bombs 
would be used under title of defense only, a 
claim that would be set up by every nation. 
Hence, the concept and term “defense” must 
be clarified, both by defimition and through 
application to concrete circumstances. 

The use of force for legitimate self-defense 
is conferred by the natural law. This moral 
justification to repel an unjust aggressor by 
means reasonably adapted and proportionate 
to the nature of the attack, is the right not 
only of individuals but of the state as well. 
In the case of the state, it goes further still; 
it becomes an obligation, in view of the duty 
incumbent on government to safeguard the 
lives, the liberty, and the temporal welfare 
of citizens vewed individually and collec¬ 
tively. In total war the attack is no longer 
limdted to acknowledged military tragets; it 
is leveled against whole peoples as peoples. 

The problem, then, involves questions re¬ 
lating to the certainty and immediacy of an 
attack under given circumstances as well 
as to the special nature of some new de¬ 
fensive weapon. In the evolution of human 
relationships from primitive to modern and 
complex, the elements of certainty and im¬ 
mediacy have varied in step with the de¬ 
velopment of weapons of attack. Primitive 
man was justified in exercising his light to 
strike a preventive blow when he saw a bare 
fist descending upon him at arm’s length, 
or a stone lifted against him. In the course 
of time he saw an ax uplifted, a dagger 
drawn, then a sword thrust at him, then 
a spear leveled, then an arrow fitted to a 
bowstring. The danger, though moving back 
in space, was still Immediate and certain in 
time With the invention of gunpowder, 
the assailant moved farther* and farther 
away; but no basic change was introduced 
in the elements of certainty and immediacy 
of attack. Then, long-range artillery, though 
discharging explosives from emplacements 
even out of sight and miles away, could 
menace life and limb with equal certaintly 
and immediacy. 

DISTANCE MEANS LITTLE 

Now comes the age of air power, with mili¬ 
tary aviation carrying fiaming death from 
bases located 3,000, 6,000 miles away. Air¬ 
craft carriers far out at sea, flying momtas. 
guided missiles, jet bombs, and atomic ex¬ 
plosives can now be a certain and immediate 
menace from ever-growing distances in this 
era of global-minded warfare. Who shall 
maintain that the substantive and inherent 
right of self-defense is canceled out by an 
accidental circumstance or by the ingenuity 
of an aggressor in a chemical laboratory? 

The Japanese Air Force which bombed 
Pearl Harbor was cartied to a point desig¬ 
nated for the take-off by a fleet of war vessels, 
including carriers, which, we now know, left 
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the northern Japanese port of Tanhan Wan 
on November 26, 1941, for the attack de¬ 
livered on December 7. The attacking planes 
took on from the decks of their earners at 
a point approximately 230 miles north of 
Pearl Harbor. It would be a tortured inter¬ 
pretation of the right of self-defense to deny 
the corresponding right to have intercepted 
and destioyed that advancing menace at any 
point, near or far. 

Should history repeat itself and produce 
a Soviet feint m some remote area of Asia 
or the Middle East, it will be the signal for 
those burnt once in the fire of such deceit 
to keep their eyes fixed on the Northwest and 
Arctic sector of our American defense system. 

AN APPALLING RESPONSIBILITY 

If the Government of the United States 
has sound reason to believe (that is, has 
moral certitude) that a similar attack is 
being mounted and ready to be launched 
against this country from any source, then 
it would appear that ^President Truman 
would be morally justified to take defensive 
measures proportionate to the danger That 
would mean use of the atomic bomb, as no 
power would launch a surprise attack on the 
United States without an adequate supply of 
atomic bombs. Should large numbers of 
civilians be harmed by American necessity 
to use the bomb m self-defense, that re¬ 
grettable effect, not intended as such, would 
be attributable to what moralists describe 
as the indirect voluntary. An attack against 
us would have to be sudden, unannounced, 
sufficiently devastating, and so widespread in 
coverage as to cripple our powers of reprisal; 
the reply to any partial crippling would be 
so overwhelmingly atomic that no aggressive 
government could risk the gamble without 
certainty of success. Losing the gamble 
under present conditions of warfare would 
mean practical annihilation. 

This argument presupposes, as its crucial 
premise, accuracy of information, honest in¬ 
formation, competent information, and an 
alert intelligence service. If time permitted, 
a warning or an ultimatum to an enemy 
found to be preparing such an attack should 
be given. But, with or without ultimatum, 
I personally see no immorality, though much 
tragedy and horror of consequences, in the 
Government of the United States choosing 
the lesser of two evils. Neither reason nor 
theology, nor morals require men or nations 
to commit suicide by requiring that we must 
await the first blow from a power with no 
moral inhibitions and when, as in the case 
now under consideration, the attack would 
surely include bombardment by atomic 
missiles. 

Even Christ himself did not disdain to 
seize a lash and drive the hypocrites out of 
the temple. But what an appalling re¬ 
sponsibility is now laid on military intelli¬ 
gence, on diplomatic vigilance, and on all 
related security agencies which gather and 
analyze information in this atomic age. 


General MacArthur Thanks Representa¬ 
tive Rogrers for Her Prayer for the 
Troops 

EXTEasrSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSAC?HTJSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap, January 1,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
J^eaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
indtode the foDowin^ article from the 


Lowell (Mass.) Sun of December 26, 
1960: 

General MacArthur Thanks Representa¬ 
tive Rogers fob Her Prayer for the 
Troops 

Washington, December 26 —“Whatever 
the odds against us, we will do our best,’* 
Gen Douglas MacArthur today cabled Rep¬ 
resentative Edith Nourse Rogers, Republi¬ 
can, of Lov/eil. 

The supreme commander’s message was 
in response to a Christmas prayer offered m 
Congress by Representative Rogers last 
Thursday. The Lowell Republican said at 
that time i “We can unite in sending the men 
m Korea our prayers, our love, and deep 
gratitude for what they are doing for us. 
We can pledge ourselves never for one in¬ 
stant to cease to care for them and to see 
that their sacrifices are not in vain.’* 

General MacArthur replied today: “All 
ranks join me m thanks and deep appreci¬ 
ation for your message. Whatever the odds 
against us, we will do our best. 

“MacArthur.’* 


The World Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMAEKS 

OP 

HON. JAY LeFEVRE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. LeFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

New Paltz, N. Y., December 21, 1950. 
Mr. Ed Rosell, 

Care of Poughkeepsie New Yorker, 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

Dear Ed : You have asked for this and I am 
sending it over. It is hard to refuse the re¬ 
quest of a fellow who has always been fair 
and that’s exactly the way I feel after 8 years 
in dealing with you on various national 
problems concerning our welfare. I hope 
however your readers will not think I’m try¬ 
ing to inject my views for any political rea¬ 
son and at a time when my voting power is 
fast coming to an end. 

I firmly believe we are in this world picture 
today faced with the problem of survival. 
The fate of 150,000,000 Americans is at stake 
and alsa the future of humanity. I believe 
my record in Congress shows I have always 
weighed our problems with real concern, 
thinking first of our national welfare and 
secondly of the welfare of my own constitu¬ 
ents. After visiting war-torn Europe with 
members of the Postwar Planning Commit¬ 
tee, immediately following VJ-day in 1945, I 
honestly felt that it was the humane duty of 
America to help those poor unfortunate dis¬ 
placed people to be rehabilitated and to aid 
in rebuilding their facilities to the point 
where they could again become self sufficient. 

After the Korean war started and these 
nations which have received so much Amer¬ 
ican aid had the opportunity to really show 
their appreciation, through the United Na¬ 
tions, my attitude changed. I won’t go as 
far as some commentators, by calling the 
United Nations a **tea drinking aggregate of 
diplomats,** but we must admit they haven*t 
accomplished much to date. Because of 
, their regulations, one group has been able 
* to veto any constructive program and we 
‘ have had to carry practically the whole load. 
Don't think for 1 minute that the parents 
of the boys who have been fighting in Korea 
are not aware of this situation. Every true 


American is pretty much caught up with 
our furnishing the men, the equipment and 
the money to fight a war 7,000 miles away, 
while the diplomats at the UN bicker. There 
isn’t a thing we want in the Far East, nor in 
Europe, not an inch of land and the whole 
world knows it. As soon as one voices even 
such a siatement, he is labeled an isolation¬ 
ist. I’m not fearful of such a label—my rec¬ 
ord shows I have supported every move to 
stop the spread of communism, and that’s 
been the main motive back of every foreign 
aid piece of legislation. The situation to¬ 
day has proved that our foreign policy, if 
there has been one, has been wrong. The 
present administration has proved that ycu 
can’t buy respect and friendship with other 
coLintnes any moie than you and I can as 
individuals. Our money has been used to 
support a socialist government in Britain 
and they in turn have traded our goods with 
Russia. Similar stones are told relative to 
other countries who have accepted our EGA 
funds. England and France today want to 
appease Red China and imply the threat that 
If we don’t go along, they will bs unable to 
stand with us. How long can this continue? 
How long can the American people afford to 
be bled white? How long can we affoid to 
deplete our natural resources? How long 
can we keep devaluating our dollar? And 
how long can we sacrifice our greatest asset, 
the youth of otir Nation*? 

I say, the time has come to call a halt. 
We have been misled—Stalin is laughing up 
his sleeve at the confusion we are in, with 
practically not a man lost. Our “powers 
that be’* even refuse to consider the aid of 
well trained Nationalist Chinese troops to 
help our boys in the Far East, better to use 
our American boys for the slaughter. We 
have lost face in the Far East already and 
I’m for saving all the boys we can in that 
area. Likewise I’m for keeping our troops 
out of Europe, at least till the European 
countries make a concerted effort to save 
themselves. Europeans are now telling ris. 
our danger is in Europe. Our danger is here 
at home. I shudder to think of what could 
happen. Any individual with the slightest 
degree of subversive leanings toward under¬ 
mining our American system, shouM be 
treated as a traitor. Our first duty today is 
to keep America strong, I’ll go further and 
include the Western Hemisphere. When we 
entered World War I, we first ignored the 
basic concept of the Monroe Doctrine. Our 
troubles have increased ever since. 

From the time I visited Russia in 1945 
when they were supposed to be our friends, I 
have advocated that America must remain 
a citadel of strength, as force was the only 
language the Russians understood. Our 
President was told this upon our return. 
That statement was brushed aside with, “I’ve 
heard this before, boys, and from now on we 
will be firm.** You know the story. The ad¬ 
ministration’s policy has been one of ap¬ 
peasement. The President’s refusal to take 
advice and liis major appointments made 
purely for political expediency, has been a 
costly program. The American people have 
lost confidence, but Mr. Truman isn’t going 
to resign, neither is he going to be im¬ 
peached. He received the votes of the ma¬ 
jority of the people. We, as a Nation, must at 
this Christinas time turn to prayer and trust 
that our Chief Executive will surround him¬ 
self with the best men in this Nation for 
advice. Call it a tough attitude if you must, 
but let’s make America a citadel of strength 
and notify the world that if we are ever 
forced into another world war we are going 
in It to win—^with no mercy for the con¬ 
quered and no funds for rehabilitation. I 
shall never sell America short. We have the 
strength and the where-with-all to main¬ 
tain our leading world position. We have 
chosen freedom and with that spirit, if nec¬ 
essary, we must put the fear of God before 
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the aggressor nations, so not one of them 
would dare start a war. Let’s stop being 
“Uncle Sap.’* 

This opportunity to express my latest views 
on the gieatest of our national problems is 
very much appreciated. Although I’m look¬ 
ing forward with a great deal of enthusi¬ 
asm and pleasure to again running my busi¬ 
ness in New Paltz, my native town, I shall 
always have you, my constituents, to thank 
for a broad and most interesting experience 
in Washington. It will not be an easy 
change. I shall miss the contacts with 
friends in the District and in Washington. 
I regret that I could not have left oflace in 
a world well on the way to everlasting peace. 
In the early spring, when I announced my 
decision, we were beginning to have hope. 
'Then came the Korean war. Surprise, dis¬ 
appointment, gloom fell over all of us. I 
have confidence in my successor and the ma¬ 
jority of the Representatives. Recent events 
will change the thinking of all true Ameri¬ 
cans. Our mistakes in the past must now 
be avoided. As Christians we are confident 
that right will win and as such, all of us 
must follow daily and extend to the far cor¬ 
ners of the world, the phrase so often re¬ 
peated at each Christmas time, “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.*’ 

Very sincerely yours, 

Ja^ LePevre, 

United States Congressman. 


National Commander of Catholic War 
Veterans Calls for Common Sacrifice 
in Present Emergency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1, t951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I include herewith an article 
by Donald J. McQuade, national com¬ 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans 
which appeared in the Catholic War Vet¬ 
erans' monthly paper. The article en¬ 
titled “Emergency This" follows: 

B3MBRGENCT THIS 

(By Don J. McQuade) 

It becomes apparent as the critical stages 
of the present global situation wend their 
ways, propelled by basic materialistic and 
atheistic programs of complacency and anti- 
God Idealism, that we, Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, white and black, man and 
woman have come to the end of the pro¬ 
verbial rope. This endangers, not only our 
lives but the lives and well-being of our 
children; not only our religion, but aU sound 
Christian ideals; not only our American way, 
but the only progressive hope of the sup¬ 
pressed peoples of the world. 

We need not go far to find the use of ma¬ 
terialistic and atheistic programs; need not 
analyze the mind of the self-styled atheist;. 
need not question the attitude of our neigh¬ 
bors; but, definitely ask ourselves what we 
have done with the gifts of liberty, freedom, 
and justice. Have we used our freedom in¬ 
dividually, to stanohly defend and promote 
true Americanism~as only a private citizen 
can?—or have we been materialistically com¬ 
placent in our duties to God, to our country, 
and to one another. 

Throughout history, the severest struggle 
of mankind has been to obtain liberty In 


keeping with his dignity as a human being, 
and so necessary for the fulfillment of his 
most sacred aspirations. 

Yet during the world wars, our people have 
too often stated openly, “why are we fighting, 
what do we owe this cause?” Yes, and today, 
even in face of utter domination and com¬ 
plete destruction of our ideals, at any time, 
we have been warned, may come the claw of 
the hammer and sickle to disjoint the links 
of a free unity, and m its stead, proclaim a 
slave state, we are still complacent. Where’ 
Not in Poland, it has happened there; not in 
Czechoslovakia, it has happened there; not in 
Yugoslavia, there too, it has happened; no, 
for none of these already conquered terri¬ 
tories IS theie fear, but for the articulate and 
carefully laid plan of control and domination 
of these United States 

The iron curtain is not able to keep from 
our minds, our hearts, and our bodies the 
sting of terror and loss of Ideals that Russia 
is contlnumg to expound But, yet, in face of 
this peril that could befall us, our people, 
American people still find themselves liberal 
With their liberty, free with their freedom 
and irreligious with their religion; i. e., our 
Supreme Court upholds godlessness as a part 
of liberty, and anti-Americamsm as a part of 
freedom, and our churches, during special 
prayers for peace, continue to he unattended. 

The tenets necessary for the period which 
we are experiencing will go down m history 
as mere words, if there is not an immediate 
rejuvenation of the ideals upon which our 
great Nation was founded. We must vigor¬ 
ously move to restore the faith of our people 
in God as the Supreme Ruler and the Guar¬ 
antor of Inalienable rights. 

However, the news of the hour will not al¬ 
low us to be presumptuous. At once, we 
must make ourselves and our families ready 
for sacrifices that we have riever known, to 
assure for our generation and the generations 
to come, the continuance of life with in¬ 
alienable rights. 

There is a crying need for the stoppage 
of the disconcerting decay that is occurring 
within. Americans must overnight refortify 
themselves with the knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of Christ, and of our country, and a 
sincere demonstration of them. Our chil¬ 
dren must be taught the principles of re¬ 
straint and discipline; the mother and fa¬ 
ther, to respect their sacred contract; em¬ 
ployers, to take an honest interest in the 
rights of employees; employees, to take cog¬ 
nizance of the rights of employers; and all 
of us, to consider and appreciate our basic 
liberties in the light in which they were be¬ 
stowed upon us by our Creator. 

In complete trust that Americans and 
other free peoples of the world still have 
within them the native ability to defend and 
protect their liberties, we believe that the 
threatening fangs of terror with which 
Russia is striking, will give to all of us, who 
can be called upon to be the world defenders 
of freedom, a new and invigorated will. 
Only through sacrifice, sweat and determi¬ 
nation and with the help of God, will free¬ 
dom be restored to suppressed, helpless peo¬ 
ple, and will freedom be protected in our 
loved land. Only then can we ourselves en¬ 
joy real progressiveness, progressiveness in 
the fear and love of God, progressiveness in 
the American way. 

Many of us will be recalled to military 
status. Our leaving will cause certain sad¬ 
ness and sacrifice to our wives and mothers 
of our children. Our women may be mus¬ 
tered to bolster our defenses. Our industry 
will be called upon to produce untold quan¬ 
tities; our scientists and technicians will be 
found working far into the night. Our Gov¬ 
ernment oflSicials will be bound by a deeper 
sense of responsibilities, and keener con¬ 
sideration of decisions. 

No room for profiteers, no basis for strikes, 
no realm for politics, no place for the weak, 
no time for the slacker—emergency this. 
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Air Power and Freedom 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers of this House an address made re¬ 
cently at the annual dinner of the Aero 
Club of Washington. The occasion was 
the anniversary of the flight of the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 47 years 
ago. The speaker was marshal of the 
Royal Air Force, Lord Tedder, currently 
in Washington as British representative 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion. The theme of the speech was the 
potentialities of air power. 

I suggest— 

Lord Tedder said— 

that the best tribute we here can pay to the 
men we commemorate this evening is for 
each one of us during the coming year to do 
all that lies in our power to insure that 
the immense potentialities of aviation are 
fully developed and utilized. If we do, we 
may enable the free world to acquire unity 
and strength in time to prevent the crime 
and folly of another world war. 

Mr. Speaker, United States participa¬ 
tion in the Korean war revealed at 
home political animosities, interservice 
jealousies, and basic misconceptions 
both of national and military matters 
that should have disappeared long ago. 
Perhaps they did not because we are as 
a nation a yoimg people, strong in our 
partisanship, intense in our enthusiasm, 
and determined in our convictions. Be¬ 
cause we are the counsel of the British 
Air Marshal Lord Tedder, a man of ma¬ 
ture military experience and a repre¬ 
sentative of a nation that has remained 
strong and free for almost a thousand 
years, may prove of value to us. The 
British long ago learned that survival 
must frequently be purchased at the 
price of change and sacrifice. It is a 
lesson we too must learn—as a people 
and in spite of our individual prejudices 
and loyalties—^if we are to retain our 
freedom in face of the great danger with 
which we are presently faced. 

Lord Tedder observed: 

I am sure you do not think for a moment 
that it was easy for the United Kingdom 
with its World-Wide commitments and Its 
historical tradition to accept in peacetime a 
firm commitment to provide land forces for 
the defense of the continent of Europe; still 
less easy, I imagine, was It for your country 
to take the revolutionary step of commit¬ 
ting your forces far from your own great 
continent. It has not been particularly easy 
for the people in the United Kingdom, just 
when they were beginning to see their way 
clear from the austerities they had accepted 
as the price of victory to face the prospect 
of a return to austerity as the price of peace. 
I am sure it has not been easy for the Royal 
Navy to accept the position that they no 
longer have the lion’s share of the United 
B^ngdom defense votes. These and similar 
sacrifices have been deliberately and will¬ 
ingly accepted In my own and other coun¬ 
tries. Still more will be called for and none 
of them will be easy. Might it even be that 
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your great industry might accept the, to 
you, drastic step of producing British types? 

These are the words of a statesman 
and a philosopher. They are reminis¬ 
cent of the words of another British 
statesmah, one of the great leaders of 
our time. Speaking at the midcentury 
convocation of the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology on his last visit to 
the United States, Winston Churchill 
said: 

For good or ill air mastery is today the 
supreme expression of military power. 

Lord Tedder understands this, and it 
is something that the American people 
must understand. On whether we do 
understand this or not our future will 
be decided. 

In the address of Lord Tedder an in¬ 
teresting fact is given. There were more 
British Army casualties during 4 weeks 
of the battle of the Somme in 1916 than 
the total British and Dominion army 
casualties for the last 11 months of the 
war in Europe, D-day 1944 to VE-day 
1945. Thus, even in military opera¬ 
tions, air power can save lives. 

On the commercial side, aviation pro¬ 
duces speed and ease of movement and 
communication. It makes it possible for 
national leaders to meet in person, rather 
than through the unsatisfactory medium 
of diplomatic correspondence—and so 
find more easily a solution to the prob¬ 
lems of the times. In this way, air 
power can help to prevent wars. 

But above and beyond this, the air is 
a great levelers, a great equalizer, as 
Lord Tedder observed, "‘not in the sense 
of reducing everyone to the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator, but in the sense of 
putting everyone onto equal terms with 
each other.” Thus aviation takes us a 
step closer to the fundamental goal of 
our own Declaration of Independence— 
freedom and equality for all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is freedom of the air 
and the freedom air power can bring, 
that must be the goal of all our current 
efforts. The United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and other 
activities m which we are engaged have 
this goal as one of the main aims of 
their existence. But there is much we 
can do alone, apart from our cooperation 
with other nations. If by building a 
strong air power we can prevent war, in¬ 
sure freedom, and strengthen unity, then 
let us accept the challenge of Lord Ted¬ 
der. Let us decide for freedom, democ*- 
racy and survival. In tribute to those 
Ohio brothers who first conquered the 
air, let us do all that lies within our 
power to insure the development of 
American air power superior to any other 
in the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord the remarks of Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Lord Tededr, at the annual 
Wright memorial dinner of the Aero Club 
of Washington on December 16, 1950. 

The remarks are as follows: 

One not infrequently hears it said that 
the Invention of the aeroplane has proved 
to be an utter curse to mankind. That 
view Is, of course, based on the use of the 
aefcOplane as an instrument of war and not 
unnaturally, views are apt to vary with the 
circumstances. In 1940 and 1941 there were 


certainly many, many British soldiers, sail¬ 
ors, and civilians who regretted that aircraft 
had ever been invented; on the other hand 
in 1944-45 none of us were under any illu¬ 
sion that the reentry into Europe and the 
defeat of the great Reichswehr would have 
been possible had it not been for the work 
done before and during tbat campaign by 
the Allied air forces. Your marines, with 
whom there was I believe a small British 
marine commando, have just paid eloquent 
tribute to what the air did for them during 
their heroic struggle back to the coast. But 
it IS difficult to assess exactly what air power 
means and perhaps some slight factual indi¬ 
cation can be seen when one remembers 
that the British Army casualties during 4 
weeks of the battle on the Somme in 1916 
were more than the total British and Do¬ 
minion army casualties from D-day in 1944 
to the surrender in May 1945. People some¬ 
times talk of the good old days before the 
aeroplane interfered —1 don’t think they were 
very good days and I do know that by short¬ 
ening the last war, air power saved countless 
lives. I also know that unless we are pre¬ 
pared to meet the hordes of human cannon 
fodder which are the mainstay of the dic¬ 
tators’ power with similar masses of human 
cannon fodder—a process which goes con¬ 
trary to all the beliefs and instincts of west¬ 
ern civilization—^we must have overwhelming 
air power for our defense. And, since I do 
not believe that all dictators are fools, I 
believe that if we have that power, we may 
yet prevent a major war from breaking out 
long enough for the world to recover its san¬ 
ity and avoid suicide. Are we sure we are 
building up the air power we need? 

The other main attribute of aviation 
which I think immediately comes to mind 
Is that of speed—speed of movement, speed 
of communication, etc. On that again there 
are differing views. Some people seem to 
regard speed as being a good thing in itself. 
Personally I do not. It can be most incon¬ 
venient and confusing and I have had all 
sorts of clock trouble traveling about this 
continent of yours. 

No, In my view it is not the speed so much 
as the ease with which, thanks to aviation, 
it is now possible for responsible people who 
normally live and work thousands of miles 
apart to get together within a matter of 
hours and discuss mutual problems in a di¬ 
rect and personal manner, for which no 
amount of letters, cables, or intermediaries 
can provide an effective substitute. Per¬ 
sonal contact is the only sure way of attain¬ 
ing mutual understanding, and mutual 
understanding is the only basis on which 
unity of Interest can be translated Into unity 
of action. The recent conversations which 
aviation alone made possible between your 
President and the British Prime Minister 
will, I am sure, prove to be an important step 
forward toward real unity of action. This is 
an outstanding example but one could quote 
scores of others to show what a vital unifying 
factor aviation is now and can be in the 
future. 

During my service with the RAP and espe¬ 
cially during the past 10 years I have again 
and again been impressed by the camara¬ 
derie, the fellowship, which seems to unite 
those whose ways lie in the air. In some 
subtle way the air is a great leveler—a great 
equalizer, not in the sense of reducing every¬ 
one to the lowest common denominator, but 
in the sense of putting everyone on to equal 
terms with each other. Rank, nationality, 
politics, all these and similar distinctions 
which are usually so apt to appear so im¬ 
portant fall back into what I personally be¬ 
lieve to be their more correct position of 
relative unimportance and Irrelevance when 
two or three airmen are gathered together. 
I have specially noticed this in my rela-, 
tions with airmen of other countries, so much 
so that 1 instinctively shrink from uiSing the 
word “foreign”—^It seems out of place to 
speak of foreign airmen. Moreover, proof 


that this fellowship of the air is in fact a 
practical unifying force can be seen in the 
fact that m the discussions and arrange¬ 
ments aiming at insuring a common security 
for all of us it has been in the field of air 
defense that progress has been most easy 
and most real—simply because airmen think 
in a common language though nations may 
talk in different tongues. I believe that the 
fellowship of the air is doing great work in 
unifying the free world and can do still 
greater work—not by breaking down national 
barriers—if you try and break them down 
someone is sure to try and build them up 
again stronger than ever—but by infiltrating 
through them. 

There is no doubt that in the free world 
there is a very great measure of unity of 
thought and belief as to the basic principles 
of freedom. But if we are to preserve our 
freedom that is not enough. We need unity 
in action and that must be backed by uni¬ 
fied power. 

That of course was, and still is, one of the 
mam aims of the United Nations. Unfor¬ 
tunately that organization is still disunited 
and in the meantime and within UNO we 
developed the Western Union and are now 
developing the North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization, to provide for an effective unified 
defense for western civilization. The vital 
need for such a step was not, I think, fully 
realized in all quarters until the red light 
shone in Korea. But even now I often won¬ 
der whether people really appreciate what a 
revolutionary—and consequently what an 
immensely difficult—thing we are trying to 
do. Here we are—a collection of 12 nations— 
each of us intensely democratic, each of us 
intensely conscious of and proud of our na¬ 
tional identity, our national traditions, fac¬ 
ing up, m so-called peacetime, to the prob¬ 
lem of building up a unified defense which 
will call for a closer cooperation between 12 
nations even than that attained between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States 
after 2 or 3 years of war. We are no bunch 
of satellites doomed to toe a party line ema¬ 
nating from Washington, London, or Paris— 
or even from Moscow. No, we are a team 
of very sturdy individualists who, in order 
to preserve what we believe to be the very 
first principles of civilization, are prepared 
to pool our resources, to set aside some of our 
national and service traditions, to undertake 
commitments which previously we have 
steadfastly refused, and even to waive some 
cf what we would normally jealously guard 
as our national sovereign rights. It will be 
done—but don’t let anyone imagine that it 
has been or is going to be an easy job. One 
would have thought that experience of the 
last war would have made it clear beyond all 
doubt that the three services, sea, land, and 
air were utterly interdependent, that in fact 
they are not three separate services, but three 
parts of a fighting unity. And yet, though 
one would expect the strength of national 
traditions to make unification of defense dif¬ 
ficult, I am inclined to think that 'Inter- 
service jealousies and the rigidity of individ¬ 
ual service traditions are still, in various 
countries the greatest obstacles to be over¬ 
come. 

I am sure you do not think for a moment 
that it was easy for the United Kingdom 
with its world-wide commitments and its 
historical tradition to accept in peacetime 
a firm commitment to provide land forces 
-for the defense of the continent of Europe; 
still less easy, I imagine, was it for your 
country to take the revolutionary step ol 
committing your forces far from your own 
great continent. It has not been particu* 
larly easy for the people in the United King¬ 
dom, just when they were beginning to see 
their way clear from the austerities they 
had accepted as the price of* victory to face 
the prospect of a return to austerity as the 
price of peace. I am sure it has not been 
easy for the Royal Navy to accept the posi¬ 
tion that they no longer have the lion’s share 
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of the United B:iiigdom defense votes. These 
and similar sacrifices have been deliber- 
tely and Tellingly accepted m my own and 
other countries Still more will be called 
for and none of them will be easy. Might 
it even be that your great industry might 
accept the» to you drastic step of producluB 
British types’ ® 

The root of the whole problem as I see it 
Is that our freedom la at staJse, our national 
freedom and our individual freedom; for that 
we are prepared to fight, and to fight to the 
death. But since another world war, what¬ 
ever Its military result, might well bring the 
end of our civilization our primary object is 
to prevent another world war. 

Aggressors in the past have of course al¬ 
ways had the initial advantage of heme mili¬ 
tarily prepared; they have also been able to 
rely on and in fact been enticed by, not only 
the unpreparedness of their chosen victim 
but also complete disunity amongst those 
who would otherwise be willing to help the 
victim. Remedy the unpreparedness and 
substitute unity lor disunity and aggression 
won»t appear half so tempting. In the mean¬ 
time It must be made clear to the world that 
aggression does not pay. The unresolved 
problem of Korea Is a clear warning to us 
that time Is not on our aide unless we use 
it to better purpose In unifying the defenses 
of western civilization. 1 suggest that the 
best tribute we here can pay to the men we 
commemorate this evening is for each one 
of us during the coming year to do all that 
lies m our power to ensure that the immense 
potentialities of aviation are fully developed 
and utilized. If we do, we may enable the 
free world to acquire unity and strength In 
time to prevent the crime and folly of an¬ 
other world war. 


Address by Henry Ford II at National 
Farm Bureau Federation 
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OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

07 oxmaBom 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Jarvuary 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, On De¬ 
cember 13, 1950, Mr. Henry Ford n. 
president of the Ford Motor Co., deliv¬ 
ered an Important address to the annual 
convention of the National Farm Bu¬ 
reau Federation in Pair Park Auditorium, 
Dallas. Tex. 

While there are some portions of it 
with which I do not entirely agree, it 
is in the main most constructive and 
helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
pe text be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

AftssNAL or Hops 

1 am very happy to be here with you this 
morning. 

Over the years, Ford Motor Co. has had 
warm associations with the Farm Bureau 
and with aU American farmers and farm 
groups. A cornerstone in the policy of our 
company stnoe the days of the model T has 
been “One foot in the factory and one foot 
on the BoU,” That policy 1b as sound today 
as It was 60 years ago, and all of us . in Dear¬ 
born continue to live by It, 

But since the days of the model ,T lots of 
things have happened to this world of ours 


to draw us even more closely together. And 
it seems to me an excellent time to take stock 
nght now—at the end of a year which winds 
Up the first half of the twentieth century. 

We have lived through two gigantic World 
Wars—and a cold war which has broken out 
Into another ominous conflict. 

It may be trite to say that the meaning of 
these two wars and what has happened smce 
IS that we now live m one world. But that 
IS the Simple fact of the matter. 

And the result is that today the United 
States of America has become the arsenal of 
hope of that one world. 

What IS going on not only affects the ways 
In which we may be able to go about our 
daily lives; it threatens to affect the human 
freedoms which Americans have always been 
ready to defend with their lives. 

As I see It, three kinds of people all over 
the world are today looking to the United 
States as the great arsenal of hope. 

First, there are the hundreds of millions 
of people In nations ruled by ruthless and 
power-hungry men These people have lost 
their freedom. The only way they can re¬ 
cover this most priceless of all human pos¬ 
sessions IS through thought and speech and 
action. But they may not think or talk or 
act freely, under penalty of death. They 
must thi nk as they are told to think, speak 
as they are told to speak, act as liiey are told 
to act. They are prisoners lookmg through 
the occasional slits In the iron curtam to¬ 
ward the hope that is the Umted States. 

Second, there are hundreds of millions of 
people In nations who believe m human free¬ 
dom and are still free to maintain their free¬ 
dom. But they have been so weakened by 
events of the past two decades that they no 
longer have the strength to stand up to ag¬ 
gressors who would enslave them. They are 
weak and need time and help to recuperate. 
They, too, pin their hopes on us. 

Third, there are the millions of people 
who are free and have been fortunate—^people 
like ourselves We, too, look to the United 
States of America as our arsenal of hope. 
Wo have confldence In ourselves. We have 
seen what we as a people can do to meet 
threats to our peace, our freedom, and our 
search for happiness. We know what our 
secret weapon is-—the Infinite resourceful¬ 
ness, the Infinite creative and productive 
ability of 160,000,000 free hximan beings act¬ 
ing together toward a common goal. 

It is popular in some quarters to accuse 
the American people of having become so 
preoccupied with material things as to have 
lost a sense of moral and spiritual values. 
Such critics miss the point completely. 

Of course we are proud of our automobiles 
and oil burners; our electric refrigerators 
and dishwashers; our radios and bulldozers; 
our bridges and skyscrapers. Furthermore, 
we are never satisfied with them, but seek 
to make them better and Invent new ones. 
Each, In a way, is a milestone on the road 
of our pursuit of happiness. Each, in some 
way, eliminates human drudgery and in¬ 
creases what we like to call our high stand¬ 
ard of living. 

But we do not forget for one moment that 
we have these thlzi^ because we are free 
to create them. 

Ufe without freedom is being chained to 
slavish misery—a vicious circle at Its most 
vicious, with each day whittling away a lit¬ 
tle more of each man’s personal hope for 
bettering himself. 

The pursuit of happiness is slow enough 
and difficult enough under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances. Without Individual rights to 
basic human freedoms, no people can em¬ 
bark upon it. And our millions of tele¬ 
phones and deep-freezes and television sets 
are only a measure, though a very good one, 
of the ever-widening circle of our moral and 
spiritual progress. 

It seems to me just as wrong when lead¬ 
ers sit back with a smile and tell us that 
everything Is going to be aU right. Sure, 
things are going to be all right, but only If 


we make them all right. And we need to 
know all that can be known about what is 
wrong and what we can do to make it nght. 

The only way 1 know of dealing with a 
problem is to understand it as best I can, 
take stock on how well equipped I am to 
deal with it, decide what to do, and then to 
act. After that—suspect like most of 
you—^1 usually have to start the process all 
over again. That is. reexamine the situa¬ 
tion as it may have changed, and figure out 
something else to do. 

What IB the situation’ 

I don’t want to oversimplify matters, but 
what’s gomg on at the moment, as I under¬ 
stand It, IS that another bunch of well-or¬ 
ganized and well-equipped gangsters is on 
the loose and hell-bent on making our One 
World a world of slavery. They threaten our 
lives, our properties, our liberties, as well as 
the lives and liberties of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. It Is no idle threat, 
either, because orgamzed communism with 
headquarters In Russia has made itself 
strong and powerful 
What have we got to do about 
The answer can be as simply stated. On 
the one hand, we have to get, and stay, 
mighty In military strength to guard our¬ 
selves against this threat of force. Pru¬ 
dence suggests that we help our friends to 
get strong, too, so that we won’t have to 
stand alone On the other hand, we’ve got to 
continue progress in our peacetime ptir- 
suits For in the long run we can really 
lick this situation only by keeping our own 
economy strong and healthy and progres¬ 
sive. 

In other words, we’ve got to strengthen our 
right hand to do what we normally have two 
hands to do. And our left hand must be 
toughened into a powerful mailed fist that 
can meet force with force as may becoxiae 
necessary. 

Stalm expects us to fall on our collective 
face on both Jobs. 

Now it seems obvious to me that if that 
is the gigantic twofold Job ahead of us, we 
cannot afford the luxury of business 
politics as usual; of being Just farmers and 
stockholders and managers and union mem¬ 
bers, each of us Jockeying for special advan¬ 
tage in a highly competitive world. We be¬ 
come once again—os we have in every na¬ 
tional ‘emergency—^Americans together, a 
nation of resourceful free human beings 
bent on Justifying once more our confidence 
in ourselves and the faith of hundreds of 
millions of others in us. 

A striking example of this Individual Initi¬ 
ative and resourc^ulness oame to my atten¬ 
tion recently. 

Charles Laurltsen. professor of physics at 
the Oallfomia Institute ot Technology, helped 
our Armed Forces to develop the “shaped 
charge” idea used in our rocket projectiles. 
Sitting in his Pasadena home soon after the 
Korean war started, he learned that our pro¬ 
jectiles were failing to pierce the Busalan- 
made t ank s operated by the North Koreans. 
He took off immediately for the Navy MfumiiA 
Center, deep In the California desert, to find 
out why. Within a few hours be and other 
top scientlatB showed how the dUEtoulty could 
be remedied. Within 8 weeks from that time 
the Improved proJeotUe knocked out its first 
tank in Korea. 

As I see it, the Job ahead boils down to 
this—in the language of Prof, Stunner 
Slichter, of Harvard: 

“Our conflict with Russia is not merely a 
competition In arms; it is ItindamentaUy a 
contest in production—and a long-run con¬ 
test.” 

Now, a production race is something I tm- 
derstand. As the most puroductive farmers 
In all the history of the world, that is some- 
tlilng you understand, too. Americans are 
production proud, and have a right to be. 

“Only the productive can be strong,** said 
Wendell WUlkle, “and only the strong /xti 
free.” 
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If that is the guts of the solution—greatly 
Increased production—^production for peace 
as well as production for war to heep the 
peace—then the world is right in looking 
to us as the great arsenal of hope. For pro¬ 
duction IS our dish. 

And if increased production is the one way 
out of this serious situation, then maybe we 
ought to place the military side of it, and the 
diplomatic side, and all the other sides of 
our problem in the hands of the best people 
we can find who are trained in those things— 
and. insist upon a free track and a green 
light and lots of elbow room to get on with 
the kind of job we know how to do—^raising 
American production ail along the line. 

Now, of course, it isn’t as simple as that. 
For one thing, we have to have leadership—■ 
the kind of bold, fearless leadership that tells 
us the truth about changing situations, gives 
us the score on how we’re doing, and tells us 
what more we have to do. Americans don’t 
like to be told the situation is serious after 
we lose a battle. We have a right to be told 
before the battle is fought. 

We’ve got to have organization, too, to keep 
us from flying off m a thousand different 
directions. We will undoubtedly have to 
have rules and regulations and temporary 
controls—what we have come to call Gov¬ 
ernment controls. That isn’t bad in itself. 
It’s as American as apple pie to have organ¬ 
ization and controls—if it’s done right. 

To my way of thinking, government is the 
servant of all of us. We create governments 
to do for us as a group what none of us 
is strong enough to do individually. I get 
my dander up over Government controls only 
when the servant starts thinking of itself as 
the master—^when people in Government get 
the idea that it is their job to plan our lives 
and order us to do things that we do better 
ourselves in our own way. And there are 
things we as Americans insist upon doing 
ourselves just because it’s too dangerous to 
allow a Central Government to do them for 
us—though government might even, for a 
short time, do a better job. 

And like all the rest of you, I reserve the 
right to squawk about the job the servant is 
doing. I certainly reserve the right to change 
my mind when the ballot box comes around 
again. As long as Americans can continue 
to do that, I’m not going to worry too much. 

We at Ford Motor Co are already having 
to cut back production because of Govern¬ 
ment limitations on the use of aluminum, 
copper, zinc, nickel, and other materials. Our 
position is simply this: we will willingly and 
without protest accept emergency regulations 
and cut-backs in our production schedules 
whenever it is in the national interest. We 
ask only that such emergency actions be 
taken systematically and with full disclosure 
of their necessity. It would be silly to ask 
us to lay off men, for example, without a 
compelling reason; we believe that cut-backs 
on civilian goods should, as far as possible, 
allow men to transfer directly to work on 
military goods. 

For if there is one thing we cannot afford 
In a production race, it is to have men and 
macMnery idle. The same thing applies to 
you as farmers—^the United States cannot 
let good land and good men go unused, when 
the free world needs your produce. 

There are other hurdles along the produc¬ 
tion raceway, too. 

For example, economists remind us that 
each year the technological increase in pro¬ 
ductivity of our Nation amounts to about 2 
percent. That is, new inventions, new and 
improved machines and plants, plus better 
human effort, enable us to produce 2 percent 
more each year. On top of that, the labor 
force normally increases each year by about 
I percent. Taking these two items together, 
tt means that every year, on the average, we 
increase our ability to produce by about 3 
percent, 

. - pils Is the figure, then, that we must try 
up greatly to win the long and tough 
production race with Eusslan communism. 


As you see, our ability to do this will de¬ 
pend largely on two things. the size of our 
labor force and stepping up technological 
advancement. 

The first of these is going to be difficult. 
Today 61,200,000 people are employed—a 
near all-time record. Furthermore, millions 
of our best workers are going to have to be 
drawn off into military service. This will un¬ 
doubtedly mean, as I see it, adding increasing 
numbers of women and. older-age employees 
to the labor foi'ce. Even then, we cannot do 
the job by simply saying, “put more people 
to work ” There aren’t enough people to go 
around. 

This points up the importance of doing 
everything we can to speed up our tech¬ 
nology—expanded research and education, 
more and better plants, more efficient ma¬ 
chines and tools, more efficient production 
methods—the kind of thing in which the 
American people have always led the world. 

I should tell you that we in Detroit take 
with a large gram of salt the claim of the 
Russians that they invented mass produc¬ 
tion—and the automobile—and the air¬ 
plane—and radio—and television. The only 
thing the Russians can take full credit for 
is their use of the veto. 

Now to boost our technology and its ap¬ 
plication is going to take money. Lots of 
money—year in and year out. A single 
machine tool, as you know, can cost more 
than a quarter-million dollars. 

Just to take an example, our company 
budgeted, m 1946, $500,000,000 to be laid out 
in the next 5 years for plant improvement 
and expansion and better machines and tools. 
In that period we have spent, not $500,000,- 
OOO, but $600,000,000. And we plan to spend 
a billion dollars more dunng the next 3 years. 

The way we look at it, this program is ab¬ 
solutely necessary just to keep us up-to-date 
in the constant peacetime competitive race 
to increase production efficiency. 

The normal way and best way to keep such 
huge sums pouring into technological im¬ 
provement is through savings and earnings. 
But this raises some questions 

More and larger taxes are going to have to 
be raised to pay for building up our fighting 
strength—a very important half of the whole 
Job ahead of us. And large hunks of those 
taxes are naturally going to have to be levied 
against American corporations—^American 
business and industry. None of us quarrels 
with that. No industrial citizen wants to 
do one whit less than his full duty during 
the emergency years ahead. 

But, as I see it, the way those taxes are 
levied is going to make a great deal of dif¬ 
ference. The wrong way will not lead to 
our goal. 

As I see It, it should be a fundamental 
principle that taxes are raised in such a way 
as to make sure that industry and Indi¬ 
viduals will have the incentive and the abil¬ 
ity to keep on investing directly in our com¬ 
mon future—^putting their savings and earn¬ 
ings into our constantly increasing capacity 
to produce. For if it is a tough, long-term 
production race with Communist war lords 
that we face, the health and development of 
our productive capacity is essential to the 
winning of the long-term peace, no matter 
what wars we might be dragged into over the 
shorter term. 

Our goal, after all, is not only paying for a 
war. It is also to keep our economy in so 
healthy a position that we will emerge from 
the present crisis stronger than ever. 

The dangers and difficulties in the job 
ahead are clear to all of us. One is serious 
inflation, which could undermine our whole 
economy and leave us helpless to do either 
one of the jobs we have to do. 

This trend toward inflation we see every¬ 
where about us. It is the old spiral. In¬ 
creasing costs force prices up. Higher prices, 
In turn, necessitate higher wages and higher 
costs—and the process starts all over again. 

Om costs at Ford Motor Co. depend very 
Importantly on wages, and I*m not referring 


only to labor costs at Ford Motor Co. The 
cost of materials and supplies—our other 
major item of costs—reflects the labor costs 
of our suppliers. 

We have always been proud that the name 
of Ford IS associated with high v/ages. This 
makes sense to us. High wages mean good 
markets, low wages mean poor markets. 

But wages don’t exist in a vacuum. 

We have recently negotiated a contract 
with the United Auto Workers which runs 
for 5 years—a long time; it’s the longest con¬ 
tract we have ever had. The contract has 
been called by the union “the best contract 
In the industry.” 

This contract gives us a real promise of 
stability, a knowledge of our probable labor 
costs within certain limits, and other ad¬ 
vantages; we think it means the sustained* 
high output of thousands of workers. 

Of course, contracts in themselves do not 
assure stability—but they do represent a 
firm intention on the part of both parties to 
keep their houses in order for a long time. 
And I believe that the possibility of labor 
peace is very good now. 

For one thing, I think that labor leaders 
are beginning to realize that they have 
worked themselves out into a pretty lonely, 
isolated spot. They are m danger of getting 
themselves into the same bad position that 
business was in 20 years ago, when too many 
businessmen were thinking of their own wel¬ 
fare first and the welfare of the Nation sec¬ 
ond. Aggression tactics of the past two dec¬ 
ades on the part of labor have been under¬ 
standable—but recent events indicate that 
the American people do not intend to have 
the terms of their progress dictated by labor 
unions any more than by businessmen. 
Neither businessmen nor labor leaders can 
afford to set their own particular interests 
ahead of those of the whole community,, 
Nor can farmers—or any other single group. 

The other reason for my optimism about 
labor peace is simply that everyone in the 
Nation realizes only too well that we cannot 
win a production race if anyone drags his 
feet. We, as Americans of gckod will, simply 
must find peaceful ways to settle our dis¬ 
putes. 

For strikes interfere with production, 
and nothing must interfere with production, 
for production is the way out of our difficul¬ 
ties. 

But our difficulties and dangers are no 
greater than have been faced and overcome 
by other generations of Americans, as we 
will overcome these. 

In closing, let me summarize briefly: 

Today the United States has become the 
arsenal of hope of the “one world” in which 
we now all live. Hundreds of millions of 
people look to us; their only hope. 

These are dangerous times. It would be 
folly to sit back and say “Everything is go¬ 
ing to be all right.” Everything is going to 
be all right, but only if we make it so. 
We cannot afford the .luxury of business and 
politics as usual; of being just farmers and 
stockholders and managers and union mem¬ 
bers, each Jockeying for special advantage 
In a highly competitive world. We’ve be¬ 
come once again, as we have in every other 
national emergency, Americans together, a 
nation of resourceful, free human beings, 
bent on justifying once more our confidence 
in ourselves and the faith of hundreds of 
millions of others in us. 

The essence of our problem as the Arsenal 
of Hope for the world is production; greatly 
increased production for peace as well as the 
defense of a free wwld. “Only the produc¬ 
tive can be strong, and only the strong can 
be free.” We know what our secret weapon 
Is: the Infinite resourcefulness, the infinite 
creativeness and productive abilities of 150,- 
000,000 free human beings, acting together 
toward a common goal. 

If a tough, long-term production race Is 
our problem, let’s face it frankly and not try 
to kid ourselves. Let’s organize ourselves to 
achieve that great goal. Let’s ask govern- 
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ment to call tlie signals, bnt call them loud 
and clear and keep us up-to-date on the 
score, so that we know what is expected of 
us. And let’s get on with a jota we know 
how to do better than anybody else in the 
world. 

We are not expected to be supermen, just 
free men. We can do the job better—any 
job—because we are free men. 

Our difficulties and dangers as a nation 
are no greater today than other generations 
of Americans have faced and overcome. We 
have a big chore ahead of us, but with the 
help of God, we can do it. We can make 
good as the world “Arsenal of Hope.” 


Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of 

Florida, Before the Kojunsha Club, 

Tokyo 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I ask 
to have printed m the Appendix of the 
Record a speech delivered by the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper! at 
the Kojunsha Club, which is a distin¬ 
guished Japanese club of professional 
men in Tokyo. I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mr. President and friends, it is a very 
great honor and privilege for me to be here 
today to talk before this distinguished 
group, which for more than 60 years has 
been one of the great sources and forces of 
leadership in Japan. Recalling that my old 
friend, Mr. Kasai, won the prize for oratory 
when he was at the University of Chicago, 
I think I would be wiser if I let him make 
my speech altogether for me and say noth¬ 
ing to you except to present him to you. 
But I am delighted to see again here in 
Tokyo my old friends, Mr. Kasai and Mr. 
Homma, both of whom I had the honor and 
pleasure to meet at the Interparliamentary 
Union at The Hague in 1938. 

Japan has always been famous for her 
hospitality, in the smiles of your people, and 
in the warmth of the reception which you 
always extend to those who come to visit 
your beautiful country. My wife and I have 
for over 2 weeks been the happy recipients 
of Japanese hospitality, and it has been 
truly one of the most delightful periods of 
our life. Not only the people but the very 
sun itself has reminded us of Florida in the 
brilliance of the sunshine and the warmth 
of the beautiful Japanese sun. We pride 
ourselves In Florida upon our good citrus 
fruit, our oranges, and our tangerines. But I 
must confess I have never eaten tangerines 
quite so large, quite so beautiful, and quite 
so sweet as the ones I have just enjoyed to¬ 
day at this table and other places in Japan, 
and for this persimmon, this beautiful per¬ 
simmon, I am jealous of it, because it is more 
obvious every day that my wife likes the 
Japanese persimmon better than she does 
her husband. We have a saying in our lan¬ 
guage that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. So I cannot speak with great au¬ 
thority after having been in Japan for only 
a little more than 2V^ weeks. It is our 
first visit to the Far East. We came 
through Dublin from the InterparUamen»- 


tary Union Conference in early September, 
then came across Europe through Greece 
and Turkey and each one of the countries 
in the Middle East, Pakistan, India, Siam, 
Hong Kong, and China, and then came to the 
happy climax of our journey here in Tokyo. 
Naturally the first visit which we made in 
Japan was to your own incomparable Fuji. 
After that we visited your ancient and beau¬ 
tiful city of Kyoto, which for so long has 
been a shrine of Japanese learning and cul¬ 
ture and beauty and enterprise. And only 
over the last week end we visited lovely 
Nikko and came to understand ourselves 
why we were advised never to say “Nikko” 
until we have seen Nikko. Now after hav¬ 
ing seen these wonderful places I under¬ 
stand my friend, Kasai, was not exaggerat¬ 
ing as I then thought he might be when he 
made his speech of the 2,500 years of the glory 
of Japan when I first came to meet him at 
the Interparliamentary Conference in Hague 
in 1938. 

You will understand, of course, that in 
what I shall say here today I do not in any 
sense of the word speak for the Government 
of the United States of America The one 
and only spokesman for the United States 
of America in Japan is Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. I want that very definitely and 
clearly understood. I can say, however, as a 
Senator and as a citizen of the United States 
that what I have seen here in the last 2i/^ 
weeks has been to me a very stimulating, a 
very encouraging, indeed a very inspiring 
picture. And I believe that never in all his¬ 
tory have so many and such significant 
changes occurred as have occurred in Japan 
since the year 1945. And for the favorable 
nature of those changes, for the way in which 
you have adopted a democratic constitution, 
a democratic government, with executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers, each one sep¬ 
arate from the other; the way you have ex¬ 
tended a franchise to your people and given 
equal dignity with men to your women, and 
the way you have broadened the opportuni¬ 
ties of education and strengthened free en¬ 
terprise—for all these things I have only 
hearty and warm and sincere commendation 
for your great people I have seen your 
democracy at work. At Kyoto my wife and 
I visited a polling place and we not only saw 
the election officials engaged in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, but we were gratified to 
see and to learn from the election officials 
that a few more women than men voted, 
which is an indication that the women of 
Japan are taking seriously their political ob¬ 
ligations, and I predict that they will have 
a very large and honorable and responsible 
part in the strengthening of Japanese de¬ 
mocracy in the years ahead. I also talked to 
educational leaders and have seen the vigor 
and virtue of your eduactional system, and 
I have also had an opportunity to visit your 
courts and to see that you have an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary as we have in the United 
States, where every citizen may be assured of 
a fair trial for his life, liberty, and property, 
an independent judiciary over which no gov¬ 
ernment official has any control or authority. 
I have talked to your bankers and business¬ 
men, and I have been gratified to see the 
degree to which you are recovering from the 
devastation and damage of the war, and I 
have heard from your businessmen and from 
your bankers your plans for expanding your 
trade to other areas and countries and for 
building here In Japan a great industrial 
community which will serve not only Japan 
and Asia, but all the peace-loving peoples of 
the world. But, of course, my principal grati¬ 
fication has been that in your constitution 
Itself you have declared the new purpose of 
the new Japan to be a people of peace and 
not a nation of war. We ask ourselves, what 
is responsible for this splendid economic, 
political, and social progress that we observe 
In Japan. First, I should say that the 
progress is due to the attitude of the people 
of the United States who have not looked 


upon the people of Japan with revenge or, 
even though they might have been justified 
to do so, sought to inflict upon your people 
retribution. On the contrary, they have 
thought of the future rather than the past 
and hoped for a time of cooperation in the 
promotion of peace and prosperity between a 
democratic Japan and a democratic United 
States of America. Aijd the second source 
to which I attribute that great change which 
has occurred in your country m 5 years is the 
leadership and the guidance and the direc¬ 
tion of your country by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. It is well known that General Mac- 
Arthur ranks as one of the greatest soldiers 
of all times. What I have seen of his great 
work with you in Japan leads me to the ob¬ 
servation that history will say that he was 
also one of the greatest statesmen of all 
times. And the third source to which I 
would give credit for that progress is the 
splendid cooperation with General Mac- 
Arthur which has been extended by the peo¬ 
ple of Japan. I give you my warm com¬ 
mendation for the cordial way in which you 
have cooperated with General MacArthur in 
this great program which has meant so much 
to you in the last 5 years. 

So much for the past, the recent past. But 
naturally you are asking this question here 
in Tokyo and through Japan—what about 
the future? You know that General Mac¬ 
Arthur and President Truman and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States are working 
towards the early achievement of a peace 
treaty for Japan and that our country is 
doing all It can to hasten the day when 
there shall be a link between Japan and those 
countries with whom she was formerly at 
war, a peace treaty which will be just and 
fair and equitable for all. But the people 
of the United States also have some ques¬ 
tions in their minds which are natural in¬ 
quiries. First, they ask, how sincere are the 
people of Japan in what they have said in 
their Constitution about the principles of 
democracy? Will Japan continue to be a 
great democratic country after the peace 
treaty, or will the people allow their Con¬ 
stitution to be changed and to become again 
a document that would protect a few at the 
expense of many or give supreme power over¬ 
all the people again to a selfish few. In short, 
will these great splendid democratic insti¬ 
tutions which you have seen built in Japan 
in the last 5 years continue and become 
stronger after the peace treaty or will you 
retrogress back into an era which did not ex¬ 
press the principles of democracy as do your 
Constitution and institutions today. So that 
question Japan will have to answer by its 
conduct. For myself m what I have seen in 
the last 2 V 2 weeks I have confidence that 
your democracy will grow stronger, not 
weaker, that your people will not allow their 
sovereignty to he snatched away from them 
by anybody whoever they may be from with¬ 
out or within your country and that you 
will stand as one of the conspicuous democ¬ 
racies of the world before all the people of 
the earth in the years ahead. But the answer 
will not come from me, of course, but the 
subsequent conduct and example of the peo¬ 
ple of your great country. And the next 
question which arises in the minds of the 
people of the United States is, With what 
nation will the future Japan aline herself 
in the world? Will Japan in the future work 
with the democratic nations who want peace, 
who wish to cooperate with other peace lov¬ 
ing peoples for progress and prosperity? 
Will she choose an ally and co-worker among 
those who will allow one another to be free 
and raise the standard of living of their 
people, or will a future Japan aline herself 
with those nations of the world who ofier 
only war and poverty and misery and slavery 
for all those who allow themselves to be 
caught in their evil embrace. That Is the 
problem that the people of Japan of the fu¬ 
ture will have to face and the decision that 
they will have to make. Again I say from 
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■What I ha've observed during my brief stay 
here I have confidence in the decision that 
the people of Japan will make. In the first 
place, under your democratic Constitution 
it will be a decision made by all the people 
and not by a very few who may happen for 
one reason or another to exercise power. 
And in the second place, the people of Japan 
are a wise and observing people and they 
see that those nations that work in the 
United Nations with the peace-loving peoples 
are making progress and helping one an¬ 
other and that they are all free and do not 
fear the other. They will see that those 
nations that have become satellites to a cer¬ 
tain foreign power, which you readily rec¬ 
ognize, today are slaves and servants and 
cannot free themselves from this killing 
grasp in which they have been caught. 
Again I say I have faith In the wisdom of 
the decision that the people of Japan will 
make. But it is you and not I that will stand 
before mankind and history to render your 
decision as to what nations will be your 
friends and co-workers in the future world. 
The people of Japan have had an opportunity 
to see what the United States of America 
would do even if they were the successful 
power in a war. Tour people have been 
treated here with fairness and with friend¬ 
ship. Yet what Japanese citizen dares 
imagine what Japan would experience under 
the tyranny of a Russian occupation, or even 
those blandishments and hypocritical propa¬ 
ganda that Russia might offer as an induce¬ 
ment to friendship between that country and 
Japan in the years ahead? 

We naturally expect that you shall have 
a part in your own defense. It would not be 
waging war or preparing for war if you were 
to be prepared to assist in preserving your 
own security in case you were attacked from 
the outside. We all recognize under a peace 
treaty and after a peace treaty you would un¬ 
doubtedly work with and through the United 
Nations in the use of any forces that you 
have, and you would have the assurance that 
the peace-loving peoples would aid you in 
protecting your own security as they would 
expect you to aid them in defense against 
aggression in which they might be the victim. 

In 1946 I sat in the capital of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and talked to the President of the 
country. President Benes, with his former 
Minister, Mr. Jan Masaryk. Both of those 
great gentlemen told me that they felt it was 
only proper that being close to Russia as they 
were they should allow the Soviet Union to 
dictate their foreign policy, but they had the 
assurance from Marshal Stalin himself that 
Russia would never Interfere with the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Czechoslovakia. In less than 
6 years both were dead at the hands of those 
to whom they had extended friendship) and 
theii* country was made the tool and pawn 
of the power that said they only wanted to 
work with them in external affairs Japan 
is far too wise to become a victim of such a 
betrayal. 

What a tragedy we see here so near to 
Japan. The people of China have enjoyed 
the friendship of the people of the United 
States for over a century. When there were 
others who might have dismembered China 
it was the United States who said no. It 
was the United States who withdrew the 
exercise of Certain special privileges that she 
might have continued to enjoy. It was the 
United States which since the war has poured 
billions of dollars into China trying to help 
the Chinese people, and yet today it appears 
that those in authority in China are using 
the Chinese people as tools of a foreign power 
to try to prevent the restoration of dignity 
and independence and freedom to the peo¬ 
ple of Korea. And so the people of China, 
If they allow themselves to be made the vic¬ 
tims of the selfish interests of a foreign 
pow^ cannot hut suffer and make others suf- 

Wltih her. On the contrary, what would 

^ future of China if that country were 

fteclafe its allegiance to the principles of 


the United Nations Charter and to the cause 
of peace and were to disengage themselves 
from the Soviet Union’s grasp and to become 
the advocates of peace and prosperity and 
work to restore freedom and independence in 
Korea instead of interfering with those as¬ 
pirations? What could China expect? First, 
they could expect to become a member of the 
United Nations, and second, they could ex¬ 
pect assistance from the United States and 
United Nations m overcoming the damages 
of war and improving the living levels of the 
people, and in addition to that they would 
have the assurance that the United Nations 
would also help to protect them against any 
aggression from the outside. So the Russian 
way is the dark way of war and misery and 
poverty, whereas the democratic way is the 
way of prosperity and of progress and of 
peace and a better life for that splendid peo¬ 
ple. Surely the people so long famed for 
their wisdom will not make the wrong deci¬ 
sion in declaring their choice and will before 
It is too late aline themselves with their 
friends and not those who are inevitably 
their enemies. 

But I have kept you too long and I will 
add only this Some of you may be asking 
yourselves this question. What will the 
United States do in the future? Are they 
In Asia for only a little while? Will they 
soon draw away and leave us? Are they 
seeking something of special advantage to 
themselves by coming to Asia? What are 
the motives of the United States? I can say 
to you, my friends, as a Senator and as a citi¬ 
zen of the United States that the people of 
the United States have come to realize and 
to understand that we do live in one world. 
It Isn’t a world of the west and a world of 
the east. It is a world of humanity and 
that a threat of peace in the East is a threat 
to the security of the United States, and the 
only way that we can confidently expect to 
stay out of war Is to keep a lawful peace 
in all parts of the earth, and like offllcers of 
the law go with peace-loving people to the 
redress of any wrong and to the protection 
of any victim of aggression. Only in that 
way can we hope to have a lawful, a secure 
and a peaceful United States and a lawful 
and a secure and peaceful world. So the 
United States has not come for a 3*ttle while 
to Asia. We are, through the United Na¬ 
tions and with peace-loving people, going to 
continue to do all in our power to make 
really a peaceful and prosperous and a pro¬ 
gressive world. They know they lie who say 
that the United States and the peace-loving 
members of the United Nations who are 
fighting today in Asia come for anything 
other than a peaceful purpose. In the hos¬ 
pitals of Japan I have visited since I have 
been here, and the last time, only yesterday, 
there are boys from my State of Florida who 
came around the world to offer their lives 
and have given their limbs, maybe their fu¬ 
ture health, to try to protect the people of 
Korea. Around the earth from Florida, be¬ 
coming victims of aggression suggested and 
Initiated by a strong foreign power. What 
does Florida want from Korea? What does 
the United States ask? Nothing, except that 
they be free and independent, that they 
choose their own officers, they live their own 
lives, they choose their own way and we all 
work together for peace. We ask nothing 
■from anybody except the privilege of friend¬ 
ship and cooperation and peace one with 
another. It has taken a long time to win 
democracy for the world, and dignity and 
freedom for the human being, that glorious 
task has not yet been achieved. Much more 
blood may have to be spilled before nations 
shall learn that they are not immune to the 
rules of law. But the people of the United 
States are determined that, however long it 
takes and whatever the cost in treasure and 
In blood, we will continue to fight in any part 
of the earth those who are determined to 
enslave their fellow nations and their fellow 
men, and we will continue to fight, God help¬ 


ing us, with others of similar sentiment 
until we do at long last achieve a peaceful 
and orderly and a lawful world and society 
of men. 

In the Constitutional Convention, wherein 
the Constitution of the United States was 
written and prepared, there was behind the 
chair of the presiding officer, George Wash¬ 
ington, the symbol of a sun. On one occa¬ 
sion in one of the dark moments of that 
Constitutional Convention when the out¬ 
come of the convention was m doubt, a very 
wise member, Benjamin Franklin, of Phil¬ 
adelphia, eighty-odd-years old, arose and said, 
“Mr. President, as I have sat here m this 
convention day after day and gazed upon 
that sun behind the desk of the piesidmg 
officer I wondered sometimes whether that 
sun was setting or whether it was rising.” 
There have been those perhaps among you 
who in the recent years as you looked upon 
the symbol of Nippon who wondered maybe 
whether the sun of Japan was setting or 
was rising. I have seen here in your faces 
and in the faces in your people in your insti¬ 
tutions, I believe I have heard from the heart 
murmurs of your citizens the assurance that 
the sun of Nippon is not a setting but a 
rising sun, a glorious rising sun of democracy 
disseminating over the whole area and people 
of the earth its glow and make its own in¬ 
valuable contribution to prosperity, progress, 
and peace for all mankind. 

Well, I am most grateful for your generous 
words and it has been a very great pleasure 
for me to be here today and I am most grate¬ 
ful for the distinguished interpretation, in¬ 
deed the eloquent interpretation, which has 
been given by my friend Mr. Kasai today. I 
have told Mr. Kasai in case you wanted to do 
so I would be very glad to have you ask any 
questions. I realize that you are busy men, 
but I would be very happy to have you ask 
questions from the audience and I will an¬ 
swer to the best of my ability. 


Sheridan Downey, Statesman 

.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I have a friend, Alfonso Mirabel, 
of Los Angeles, Calif,, who, like Sen¬ 
ators who were privileged to serve with 
Senator Sheridan Downey, is devoted 
to this capable statesman from the far 
West. It is a matter of deep regret to 
me personally that illness compelled 
Sheridan Downey to give up voluntarily 
his labors for progress in the Senate of 
the United States. Mr. Mirabel has writ¬ 
ten a tribute to Sheridan Downey, which 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Recorb. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“Well done,” my friend, United States 
Senator Sheridan Downey, for the distin¬ 
guished public service as a statesman ren¬ 
dered your State and Nation during the 
tenure of meritorious achievements as Sen¬ 
ator from California. 

Those who know of your character and 
that you have been an outstanding and 
brilliant legislator can now speak freely and 
comment on the good you have accomplished. 

It is of record that recognition was given 
you as one of the Nation’s foremost authorl- 
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ties on water and reclamation; a legislator 
with a sound grasp of the problems of labor 
and business. History has it that you have 
been a lawyer and man of foresight and 
vision. 

One may now say that Senator Downey 
as senior Senator from California has fully 
served all the people of his State and Nation. 
Having established a record of sensible lib¬ 
eralism, always proceeding in a democratic 
way, always protecting the Constitution, 
never to the left or the right, doing the best 
he knew how for the general welfare. 

Quotations from a March 27, 1950, letter 
are: 

“Dear Mr. Mirabal: I am enclosing th~ 
analyses in the United States Senate. I hav. 
consistently fought labor’s fight. I have nc^ 
only voted for ■measures which directly bene¬ 
fit labor * * * such as higher minimum 

wages, full employment, woikmen’s com¬ 
pensation, repeal of certain sections of the 
Taft-Hartley law, etc , but I have worked 
and voted for such things as public-power 
development, low-cost housing, the Euro¬ 
pean recoveiy program, liberalization of the 
Displaced Pei sons Act * ♦ * etc 

“In short, my record in the Senate, as any¬ 
one who c^ires to investigate will see for him¬ 
self, is truJy liberal and a progressive record. 

“Let me give you one example of the fight 
that doesn’t show up clearly on the record 
because it has never come to a vote in the 
Senate. 

“In 1945 I joined with Senator Chavez, of 
New Mexico, and several other Senators to 
introduce a fair employment practices bill. 
A scries of efforts on the part of Senator 
Chavez and myself resulted in the bill com¬ 
ing to the Senate floor. Those opposed to 
FEPC began a filibuster, one of the longest in 
the history of the Senate. I worked to bring 
a petition and bringing the FEPC bill itself 
to a vote. As you know, It takes a two-thirda 
vote of the Senate to invoke cloture and 
thus end a filibuster by limiting time for 
further debate. We were unsuccessful in ob¬ 
taining a two-thirds vote so were forced to 
drop our FEPC bill in order to insure passage 
of other necessary legislation that was being 
held up by the filibuster. 

“However, 1 have Joined with Senator 
Chavez In every session since 1946, in intro¬ 
ducing an FEPC bill. 

“I should like also to clarify my position 
on the public po%er issue. * j 

always voted for public power. * * * i 

have supported TVA and the development of 
new public power installations, and I was 
one of the handful of Senators who voted to 
confirm Leland Olds’ appointment to the 
Federal Power Commission, 

“I want to thank you for your interest in 
my record which I offer proudly. 

“Sincerely, 

“Sheridan Downey.” 

The letter lists but part of the history of 
the exceptionally brilliant and splendent 
magnificence of the record of the senior 
Senator from California. 

Many remember his record for liberal pen¬ 
sions for our senior citizens that have 
reached certain age in their lives, his support 
and aid to F. D, Roosevelt’s program includ¬ 
ing lend lease; peacetime draft; pay in¬ 
creases for Army Inductees; doinestlc Issues 
of national housing; full employment social 
security; aid to veterans of World War I 
and World War II, GI biH of rights (he was 
one of the Senators who conceived and 
sponsored this measxire); Federal Employees 
Act; Internationa control of atomic energy 
through the United Nations; State rights of 
tideland oil; establishment of a west coast 
Naval Academy; aid to Greece and Turkey 
and other nations threatened hy the Com¬ 
munist pern. He consistently fought efforts 
by other States to divert water belonging to 
OaHfornla. To keep gaantolers and rack¬ 
eteers and blackmailers out of QaUfprnla was 
always one of his known hattles.^ He always 
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combated known crimes in the Nation. 
“Adieu,” to one who meritoriously and with 
excellence served his people in the United 
States Senate, and will continue to serve his 
fellow men and the world m his own way 
in the future. 


Fat UN Employee Pay for Doling Ont 
Relief Arouses Arabs^ Wrath 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article by Miss 
Dorothy Thompson appearing in the 
Washington Star for December 30, 1950, 
entitled “Fat UN Employee Pay for Dol¬ 
ing Out Relief Arouses Arabs’ Wrath.” 

This article demonstrates once again 
how impossible it is for us to purchase 
good will with lavish expenditures of 
Government money. The article shows 
that we are incurring ill will rather than 
good will in the Arab countries 

The article also demonstrates once 
again how extremely difiacult it is to 
make any headway toward cutting down 
the excessive costs of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment when the executive branch is 
not really interested in cooperating with 
congressional efforts to cut down those 
costs. The excessive salaries discussed 
in this article are mostly paid for ulti¬ 
mately by the American taxpayer. How¬ 
ever, they are actually disbursed by a UN 
agency and that makes it very difiacult 
for Congress to reach and control. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fat UN Employee Pat for Doling Out Relief 
Arouses Arabs’ Wrath—Group Seen Doing 
Nothing to Improve Relations of Middle 
East With West 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

En Route Home From the Middle East.— 
The United Nations is doing nothing to im¬ 
prove relations between the Middle East and 
the west. The UN appears as representative 
only of the Americas, the British Common¬ 
wealth and Western Europe. Russia and 
associates are not in the picture. 

The chief UN activity is dispensing relief 
to nearly 900,000 oflaciaUy registered Pales¬ 
tinian refugees, living In tent cities. This 
consists, per person per fortnight, of 11 
pounds of flour, about 3 cups of dried beans 
or peas, 3 cups of rice, 3 cups of wheat and 
1 cup of sugar. Pregnant women and chil¬ 
dren get an ^tra ration of a cup of skimmed 
milk per day. When Idaere are fats this ra¬ 
tion is reduced. ‘ Occasionally a family will 
get a tin of canned fish. Meat or eggs they 
never get. The diet is all starch. 

The average Arab villager probably sel¬ 
dom has much more. {Sanitary conditions 
are better in most camps than in most vil¬ 
lages, I am told. But these homeless Palea- 
tinl^ refugees, who include many persons 
who have lived at a much higher standard, all 
hold t?he UN, responsible for their disposses- 
sl<m. What makes them addlti<maUy in- 
oensed is the bureauci^tlo manner In which 
relief is admlnlstoed and the preposterous 
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scale of salaries paid the western adminis¬ 
trators. In fact, I wonder at the incredible 
docility of western taxpayers. 

$10-$ 20-DAY EXPENSES 

UN salaries are scaled to normal home sal¬ 
aries plus a per diem allowance ranging from 
$10 to $20 per day The recipients have 
cars at their disposal, pay no income tax, 
get cigarettes, liquor, etc , free of customs and 
way below home prices. The theory is that 
otherwise no one would serve. 

This is nonsense. Many educational, medi¬ 
cal, and relief missions have operated for 
years in the Middle East at very modest sal¬ 
aries. They recruit idealistic- and socially- 
minded persons anxious to perform devoted 
service, or the intellectually eager welcom¬ 
ing opportunity for new experiences. The 
UN makes no such appeal and handing out 
other people’s money becomes, for some, a 
racket Why, for instance, should a $40-a- 
week American stenographer be taxed to pay 
a United Nations relief and v/ork adminis¬ 
tration typist a tax-free income of $122 per 
week in places where living costs are con¬ 
siderably below those in America? 

No European UNRWA employee gets less 
than $6,365 per year Many of them live on 
per diem allowances and save their entire 
salaries. On the other hand native em¬ 
ployees, doing the same work, and often more 
efficiently, receive a tiny fraction of the 
westerners’ pay. An Arab trained nurse gets 
$45 per month and maintenance. A Swiss 
nurse gets (with allowances) $608 per month, 
or more than 13 times the Arab nurse’s in¬ 
come. A European UNRWA laboratory tech¬ 
nician gets $700 per month—more than an 
American colonel in regular service and three 
times the salary of the chief surgeon, a dis¬ 
tinguished Arab, in the same hospital. 

MORE PAY THAN GOVERNOR 

A chief district relief officer gets $1,100 per 
month, or more than the Arab governor of 
the province. 

The salary scales of all private western 
institutions are thrown way out of balance 
as a result. An UNRWA stenographer gets 
twice the income of a starting full professor 
at the American University of Beirut. The 
Quakers, YMCA’s, Lutherans, and Catholic 
welfare organizations pay salaries which en¬ 
able their people to live decently but aus¬ 
terely, and thus win immeasurably more 
affection and respect than the UN people. 

They also attract a superior type of per¬ 
sonality. I have met fine administrators in 
UNRWA, but the better they are the more 
they are in rebellion against the whole set¬ 
up. And whenever one sees a camp showing 
n little love, sympathy, and comeliness, 
with gardens laid out, a decent school set 
up, and even floorless tents protected with 
low walls against seeping rains, one in¬ 
variably finds that some voluntary organiza¬ 
tion has taken the lead in doing its admin¬ 
istration. 

The economic position of the western UN 
employee vls-§i-vis the native makes the 
UN appear as another outpost of western im¬ 
perialism the more glaring when western¬ 
ers draw fat pay for handing out lean charity. 


Power Is Our Best Friend Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNEISOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesddt/s Jmuary 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. THZE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
teious consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Power Is Our Best Friend Now/* 
published in a recent issue of the Farm 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Power Is Otjr Best Friend Now 

The new year calls for a new look. The 
Korean reverses have left us gloomy. The 
immediate future appears threatening. The 
prospect calls for honest appraisal and clear 
thinking, not for panicky discouragement. 

After all, the United Strtes continues to 
be by far the happiest, richest, and strongest 
of nations. We shall have no need to live 
in fear if we will make wise use of our 
strength. 

Strength means many things Right now 
it means military power—armed force so 
mighty that it must be feared. Military 
power includes agricultural and industrial 
ability to produce more and more food and 
munitions 

Our first national duty, therefore, must be 
to shape American strength into irresistible 
armies, navies, and air forces. We cannot 
afford to continue the now-fading illusion 
that we 'can protect America by buying 
friendships abroad. Impregnable power will 
bring us better friends than will lavish gifts. 

We dare not shrink from the overshadow¬ 
ing fact that Communists intend eventually 
to conquer the United States if they can. 
They will conspire within our borders, steal 
our secrets, lure us into bloody, exhausting 
wars with their slave countries, trick us into 
wasting our strength; if they must, and 
when they dare, they will attack us directly. 

We are fighting for survival as a nation, 
and for every American liberty and privilege 
we possess. If we use our great strength 
prudently, we shall wm. Their people out¬ 
number us, so we must avoid wasting our 
men. We should quickly adopt means to 
organize othei anti-Communist manpower, 
such as Germans and Japanese, under our 
leadership. We should stimulate counter¬ 
efforts wherever possible within China and 
other countries, even withm Russia—espe¬ 
cially within Russia. 

At home, we should insist that Congress 
squeeze every possible waste out of govern¬ 
ment, and spend only for power Let’s 
pound the lofty nonsense out of the State 
Department, and put common-sense Ameri¬ 
canism in command. 

Nor should we permit Government to for¬ 
get that the greatest asset we have, the 
one which no enemy possesses, is the free 
American. Let us not weaken him by a set 
of second-rate totalitarian controls and re¬ 
strictions. 

Yes, the United States is rich and strong, 
but not rich enough nor strong enough for 
any effort not now essential to survival as a 
nation of free people. 


Our National Leaders Should Avoid Arro¬ 
gance, Belligerency, and a Sense of 
Infallibility 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, an open let¬ 
ter to President Truman v;^as read by the 
Reverend T. T. Swearirxgen. pastor of 


the Oak Park Christian Church, in Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo., to the congregation on 
Sunday, December 24. The letter con¬ 
stitutes a powerful and significant com¬ 
ment on several aspects of the foreign 
policies now being pursued by the Tru¬ 
man administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let¬ 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed m the Record, 
as fellows: 

This Christmas season brings many things 
other than happiness, such as the tragic sor¬ 
row in the homes of 42,000 American boys 
wounded, missing, or killed in Korea, and 
the ghostlike fear hovering over countless 
thousands of other homes where boys await 
induction. In the minds and hearts of these 
millions of Americans are two major ques¬ 
tions 

First, what have we bought with these 
thousands of lives in Korea that has any 
permanent value; second, is there no better 
way? 

SEE OTHER SOLUTIONS 

The average American does not believe that 
continuing war is the only solution of the 
Korean situation, or that war with China 
leading into a third world war is inevitable. 
He likewise does not believe that democracy 
can be forced upon the peoples of the world, 
and for the United States to become an 
arsenal for that purpose is as stupid as one 
can expect war to be. 

The American people are not opposed to 
preparation, nor are they unwilling to make 
great sacrifices. They demonstrated this in 
two major wars in this century However, 
even those sacrifices have brought their dis¬ 
illusionment in the specter of war waste and 
Its twin, our inability to buy peace with the 
currency of force. 

We, the people, are trapped. We rear our 
sons for life and what they are offered is 
death. We elect national leaders and their 
only answer to international problems is 
the fight-at-the-drop-of-the-hat philosophy. 
Modern statesmanship seems to be the fine 
art of making age-old mistakes in newly 
refined ways. We, the people, are not as 
interested in saving our State Department’s 
face as we are in saving the present crop 
of our finest youth and the peace of the 
world. We want some way, other than war, 
to be tried. It is never too late for that. 
Ultimately some kind of peace will be worked 
out around a conference table. Why not do 
that before millions are killed stead of 
afterward? We might take some risks 
through negotiation rather than all of them 
on the battlefield. 

HOPE FOR RIGHT COURSE 

These words are spoken in the prayerful 
hope that no false sense of national pride 
will move our Nation in the wrong direction 
even for good ends. It is the conviction of 
Christians that right ends will not be 
achieved by wrong means. When, better 
than at Christmas, should we be reminded 
of the age-old teaching that those who take 
the sword wilL perish by it? 

Every true American respects the high 
office of the President of the United States 
and understands, in some small measure, the 
weight of responsibility which you, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, must carry. No small part of that re¬ 
sponsibility, we believe, is to lead our Nation 
as a moral and spiritual force in the world, 
to demonstrate the power of right rather 
than the rights of power. 

We pray that our national leaders, of what¬ 
ever party, may avoid arrogance, belligerency 
and any sense of infallibility. That they 
may be guided more by the needs and hopes 
of our own citizens and the masses of people 
of other nations than by the selfish propa- 
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ganda of their self-appointed spokesman. It 
IS possible that the people of Korea and China 
do not want to fight us. Why not carry our 
cause to the people before determining to 
destroy them? 

In the spirit of the Christmas season, may 
we avoid keeping Jesus forever in swaddling 
clothes, a baby to cuddle, but never a Saviour 
to follow, as Isaiah dreamed, with the gov¬ 
ernment upon His shoulders. 


Under Cover of War News State Depart¬ 
ment Selling Out American Economy at 
Torquay Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a release from my office un¬ 
der date of December 27, 1950, entitled 
“Under Cover of War News State De¬ 
partment Selling Out American Econ¬ 
omy at Torquay Conference.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

December 27, 1960. 

^‘Americans are fighting an economic war 
as well as a military war and the State De¬ 
partment is the wrecking crew on both 
fronts,” United States Senator George W. 
Malone, Republican, of Nevada, charged to¬ 
day in a statement issued by his Washington 
office. 

The Nevada Senator said that over 100 
State Department men are now in England 
at a conference “which will complete plans 
for wrecking the American economic system.” 

“Some of these,” Senator Malone said, 
“possibly know what they doing and are 
traitors, deliberately trying to wreck Ameri¬ 
can industry and bring on communism, while 
the others are simply following orders from 
higher up.” Continuing, Senator Malone 
said: “If the State Department is successful 
in its war against American industry, the 
boys now at war in Korea—those who re¬ 
turn—will return to a disrupted economic 
system wherein they cannot establish them¬ 
selves. 

“Under cover of war news, State Depart¬ 
ment personnel are now in Torquay, Eng¬ 
land, systematically selling out the Ameri¬ 
can workers and investors by arranging tar¬ 
iff reductions which are a frontal attack on 
American industry. 

“Knowing full well that Tree trade’ will 
wreck American Industry because American 
workers with their high standard of living 
cannot compete with foreign cheap labor and 
slave labor, the State Department crew go 
merrily along with their destructive plans. 
It is established that the Torquay, England, 
conference is further reducing tariff and im¬ 
port rates on hundreds of American-made 
items. Practically every State in the United 
States will be hurt 

“Rumor has it that the ITO, the Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization, which has been 
on President Truman’s ‘must’ list for the past 
2 years, has been abandoned in favor of 
completing the sell-out job at the Torquay 
Conference. 

“Many American Industries have already 
been badly hurt by the free-trade policy of 
the State Department. Watch factories in 
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America have suffered; at least one has 
closed Its doors. The Ameiican pottery in¬ 
dustry IS being killed Makers of knitted 
berets have given up Foreign-made cotton 
string gloves are forcing American glove 
workers out of jobs American hatters have 
been lorced to seek other employment. Shoe 
manufacturers say they cannot compete with 
foreign-made shoes dumped here at aiound 
90 cents a pair. Seventy-five percent of the 
mines have closed down. This is only the 
beginning. Other American industries suf¬ 
fering from the administration's attack are: 
textiles and textile machinery, woolens and 
worsted, cotton broad woven goods, silk piece 
goods, crude petroleum products, aluminum, 
zinc, lead ores and bullion, sea foods, clothes 
pins, leather gloves and bags, rolling mill 
products, and numerous others. 

“This destruction has been wrought by 
the 1934 Trade Agieements Act The so- 
called escape clause in the 1934 Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act proved to be no escape to the 
threatened industries in this country. The 
so-called peril-point provision is a snare and 
delusion; in case of a test it would mean 
nothing, because it provides only that when 
the peril point is reached the President write 
a letter to Congress. 

“Any stimulation in American industries 
due to the war emergency is of temporary 
duration and will not strengthen the peace¬ 
time economy. As a matter of fact. It is 
because of the administration’s foreign-trade 
policy and other attacks on American indus¬ 
try that we must depend upon a war economy 
for so-called good times, it is because of 
these administration policies that tha Ameri¬ 
can worker and investor cannot now main¬ 
tain the peacetime standard of living. 

“We must take steps to assure a strong 
America economically, to halt the policy 
which not only weakens our positions abroad 
but dissipates our industries at home. This 
can be done by forcing the administration 
and particularly its State Department to stop 
its war against American workingmen and 
investors. 

“The American people should make their 
voices heard in demanding that the Torquay 
Conference be stopped, that wholesale tariff 
reductions be halted to protect our American 
economy. In the new Congress they should 
demand that a stop be put to further exten¬ 
sion of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, which 
expires in June of 1961. They should de¬ 
mand that in its place there be established 
a flexible Import fee principle under which 
American workers and investors—American 
industry—be protected against the flood of 
slave-labor products Only by some such 
means can the American economic system 
be saved.” 

Senator Malone concluded: 

“Let us flght on the economic front for 
America as valiantly as our boys in Korea 
are fighting for their ideals. Only by up¬ 
holding these Ideals can we expect to retain 
the respect of the boys at the front.” 


Republican Demands for Greater Share 
in Shaping Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

Of MISSOTJSI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, (legislatvve day 
of Monday, November 27,1950} 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask tman- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Aj^endix to the Recoed an editorial 


published in the Springfield (Mo.) Bias 
on December 13, 1950, written by the 
editor, George Olds. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

President Truman evidently intends to pay 
the least possible attention to Republican 
demands for a greater share in shaping our 
foreign policy. Since our foreign policy has 
quite a bearing on our lives and foitunes, tile 
Republican appeal seems reasonable enough. 
Particularly when at least half of the people 
of Ameiica, and perhaps more than half, are 
Republicans, or at least not Democrats. 

It is one of the dismaying aspects of our 
times that millions of Americans have no 
authoritative voice in decisions that will af¬ 
fect our civilization for decades 

Piesident Truman’s cavalier attitude, his 
sometimes haughty, sometimes breezy, dis¬ 
regard of the technically minority party, is 
a frightening thing. 

There are times when it is permissible, per¬ 
haps even fitting, for a President to be nar¬ 
rowly partisan but these hardly are the 
times. These are the gravest times in our 
history, and we need every ounce of coopera¬ 
tion, every smidgeon of brains that we can 
muster, and the Republican leadership, I 
would say, is not completely devoid of brains. 

Think how heartening it would have been 
to the country, and how helpful to the Preci- 
dent’s prestige if he had invited Republican 
leaders to sit in on his conferences with 
Premier Attlee and the military experts of 
Britain and the United States Certainly 
they were entitled to admittance, certainly 
the problems under discussion are the prob¬ 
lems of all Americans. 

The recent election virtually repqdiated 
the Truman administration and a big man 
would recognize that fact and adjust his 
policies and methods accordingly. 

I am reminded of the story of the Demo¬ 
crat who surveyed the election returns and 
remarked, “We Democrats took a whale of a 
licking—thank God.” 

President Truman, from the very start of 
the Korean campaign, has acted without the 
advice and cojisent of Congress; he has kept 
even the leaders of his own party m igno¬ 
rance of his plans and policies. And that 
way lies madness and disaster. 


Governor Dewey^s Senate Information 
Second-Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to liave inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, a release 
from my office regarding a dispatch 
entitled ‘‘Governor Dewey's Senate In¬ 
formation Second-Hand.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

December 12, 1950. 

United States Senator George W. MAnoN® 
(Republican, Nevada) said today that Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey’s statement regarding Secretary 
of State Dean, Acheson did not represent his 
views or the views of Republicans generally. 
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“Governor Dewey was speaking for him¬ 
self alone,” Senator Malone said, “when he 
suggested that Republicans withhold criti¬ 
cism of Secretary Acheson. His information 
from the Senate floor is necessarily second¬ 
hand. My mail is heavy and the demand 
of the people is that we continue to expos© 
weaknesses in the administration which are 
resulting in the murdering of American boys. 

“Secretary Acheson has not abandoned his 
1949 decision to accept Communist China in 
the United Nations and to turn Formosa 
over to the Reds 

“To suggest that United States Senators 
and Representatives withhold expressing 
the people’s opinions regarding the actions 
of any Government official is to suggest that 
vie abandon our responsibility to the people 
who elected us. 

“It is our duty to call the attention of the 
public to what is wrong in our Government. 
We are not going to straighten out a de¬ 
plorable situation by trying to ignore it. 
Part of the trouble we are facing today is 
due to the fact that the people have not been 
properly informed as to what has been go¬ 
ing on in their Government.” 

Senator Malone said that he was not go¬ 
ing to join in any plan which would tend 
to prevent his serving his constituents and 
the people of the United States as his con¬ 
science dictates. 

Continuing, the Nevada Senator said: 
“Our boys are facing the Communists on the 
war front. It is our duty here on the home 
front to clean out the Communists and 
Communist friends in our Government struc¬ 
ture. We must set an example at home to 
be effective abroad. The good citizens of 
this country do not expect the camp follow¬ 
ers and the me-too advocates to dominate 
their Republican leaders.” 


ht Harry E. Sufton^ American Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many examples of the 
bravery and loyalty of our Negro service¬ 
men in the past; many times they have 
gone unnoticed. 

The story of a gallant Negro infantry 
platoon which fought off one of the most 
threatening approaches to a Communist 
break-through into the Hungns^^m 
beachhead is dramatically told in the 
New York Times of December 22. 

Lt. Harry E. Sutton, who resides in 
my congressional district, is a fine sol¬ 
dier. He brilliantly led the ’ United 
States unit when the North Koreans 
made their attack. Only the greatest 
bravery and excellent strategy on the 
part of Lieutenant Sutton and his men 
made it possible for them to hold the line 
and finally drive off the enemy. 

Too little credit has been given our 
colored units in the past. I am, there¬ 
fore, inserting the article in the Con¬ 
gressional Record so that the Members 
of this House may read it, and know of 
the outstanding contribution being 
made by our colored troops. I should 
also like them to know how proud the 
people of my congressional district are 
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of this great feat of heroism on the part 
of Lieutenant Sutton. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Negro Unit Hailed on Htjngnam Stand— 

Platoon Led by Bronx Officer Staved Off 

Most Serioxts Threat to Beachhead 

With United States Third Division in 
Korea, December 20.—A gallant Negro In¬ 
fantry platoon fought off the most threaten¬ 
ing approach yet to a Communist break¬ 
through into the Hungnam beachhead. 

The United States unit was led by Lt. 
Harry E Sutton, of 1100 Franklin Avenue, 
the Bronx, New York, when the North 
Koreans made their wild charge. 

The Bed assault disintegrated when each 
United States soldier was down to his last 
ammunition clip of eight bullets. That’s 
how close the Communists came to pene¬ 
trating at least the outer United Nations 
defense ring. 

The savage battle of “Sutton’s Ridge” be¬ 
gan before dawn Monday. The United States 
counterattack ended Tuesday noon. 

Since then the United States troops have 
shifted positions. The story now can be told 
without endangering security. 

A famous Third Division regiment was 
holding part of the hilly eastern flank of the 
beachhead. Lieutenant Sutton’s platoon 
was assigned to a long, three-humped ridge. 

Lieutenant Sutton has been a soldier a 
long time and an Infantry lieutenant 5 years. 
He spotted his men in strong points on the 
three ridge nipples and along the World War 
I type trenches that civilian workers had 
gouged in the frozen earth. 

He was worried. Fresh North Korean sol¬ 
diers—^reorganized, reequipped, and fanatic— 
were on the next ridge line over On his 
right flank they had strong-pointed a hill 
that surrounding crags masked from United 
States artillery 

At 7:45 a. m. Monday the Communists 
struck. Crawling up the bare windswept 
ridge came 3 groups of 20 men—1 group 
on each flank, 1 dead center. Just a small 
attack, but made by ferocious men who 
would not stop even when wounded. 

The United States soldiers moved back 
and forth in their old-fashioned trench, 
picking off the Reds. 

“But they kept coming and coming,” Lieu¬ 
tenant Sutton said. “All day sma^l groups 
of them kept coming. We would wipe out 
this bunch and before we knew It the Reds 
were back again.” 

The Communists from the ridge line op¬ 
posite tried to pin down Lieutenant Sutton’s 
men with Are so the assault groups could 
reach the trench line. The Reds were firing 
captured United States Browning automatic 
rifles, machine guns, and Garand rifles 

Master Sgt. Tyler Collins, of Malone, Fla., 
stood bolt upright and picked off seven Com¬ 
munists. A bazooka man killed 10 with a 
single shell. But the Reds kept coming for 
more than XI hours. Finally, at 7 p. m., 
there was a break. 

“We have licked them,” the GI’s told each 
other, jubilantly. 

The Communists began using small arms 
again from the opposite ridge. There was 
no assault this time, just the continual bark 
of snipers’ rifles through the long, frigid 
night. 

At 6 p, m Tuesday the Reds assaulted 
“Sutton Ridge,” Prom the ridge opposite the 
center of the line came a fierce wall of fire. 

A suicide enemy force struck up the slope 
against the left flank. 

Lieutenant Sutton was not too worried 
about these two fronts—the massed fire power 
of United States artillery could hit there. 

But from the hill on the right—^masked 
from the guns by the other hills—the main 
force of the enemy was assaulting in the 
darkness. The Reds were coming down a 
precipitious slope, tying short fiber ropes on 
scrub pines and lowering themselves. 


With flashing bayonets they burst into the 
strong point on the last of the three nipples 
on Lieutenant Sutton’s ridge. The GI’s 
there fought desperately. Later in one fox¬ 
hole Lieutenant Sutton found two dead 
North Koreans and the body of the United 
States soldier who had killed them before 
he died. 

Once inside the trenches, the Reds turned 
the United States soldiers’ own machine guns 
down the ndge line. 

Pfc Elijah Whitley, of Toledo, Ark., replied 
with his Browning automatic rifle, silencing 
the machine gun. Along the ridge line 
Lieutenant Sutton and his men rolled hand 
grenades down the slope. In the breaking 
dawn they could see the Communists crum¬ 
ple and tumble down the slope and then see 
new men replace them. Bodies were strewn 
crazily on the slopes. 

“We gave them everything we had,” Lieu¬ 
tenant Sutton said. 

That was enough. The last fanatic charge 
disintegrated. 

Reinforcements reached the United States 
line. United States mortars thumped down 
on the enemy-held right-hand ridge nipple. 
Lieutenant Sutton led a counter attack. 
The enemy was driven off, and Lieutenant 
Sutton’s men again held all of the ndge. 

MRS. STJTTON VOICES PRID]|I 

Holding her 8-month-old daughter, Linda 
Louise in her arms and flanked by her other 
child, Harry E. Sutton, Jr., Mrs. Vadnie Sut¬ 
ton could only say last night* “I’m terribly 
proud of my husband” Through the day 
she had heard over the radio and read in the 
newspapers about the heroic exploit of her 
husband, First Lt. Harry E. Sutton. 

Neighbors crowded her small apartment 
and offered congratulations. Mrs. Sutton, 
horn m this city, said her husband had been 
with the United States Army for 10 years. 


Malone Assails Attlee for Role in Parley 
Here 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled ‘'Malone Assails Attlee for Role 
in Parley Here,” published in the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald of December 6, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Malone Assails Attlee for Role in Parley 
Here 

Senator Malone, Republican, of Nevada, 
said yesterday that the visit of British Prime 
Minister Attlee is a step In a Franco-British 
plan to “sell out the American Army in 
Korea.” 

The visit, Malone said in a statement, “is 
for the purpose of keeping intact the colonial 
possessions of those two countries through 
the recognition of Communist China. 

“They are calling on us now through Mr. 
Attlee, only to protect their investments in 
Britain’s Hong Kong and Singapore and 
Prance’s Indochina,” Malone said. 

Malone predicted that Attlee will suggest 
that we end the war by withdrawing from 
Korea and Formosa, “turning our backs on 


the Chinese Nationalists,” and recognizing 
the Communist regime in China. 

PREDICTS we’ll DO IT 

“Thus the end of the war, temporarily, 
until Russia is in better shape to fight us,” 
he said. 

“I prophesy now that we will do exactly 
what England and France tell us to do, for 
we still have officials without the backbone 
to stand up to European leaders,” Malone 
said. 

Senator Eastland, Democrat, of Missis¬ 
sippi, called on the administration to drive 
out “Communist sympathizers opposed to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek,” and then 
join with Chiang in opening a second front 
in China. 

COULD TURN INTO VICTORY 

With the Chinese Communist Armies con¬ 
centrated in Korea, Eastland said, the Ko¬ 
rean disaster could be turned into a victory. 
Eastland outlined this plan in a Senate 
speech. 

1 Arm Chiang’s Nationalist forces on For¬ 
mosa for opening a second front on the Com- 
munist-held Chinese mainland, and give as¬ 
sistance to the 1,000.000 anti-Communist 
guerrillas waiting there to join Chiang 

2. Establish a naval blockade of the Chi¬ 
nese coast. 

3 Send American planes to destroy the 
railways on which the Communists must 
transport supplies from Manchuria and the 
Manchurian arsenals. 

Senator Taft, Republican, of Ohio, called 
on President Truman to stop hiding the facts 
of the Korean crisis from Congress and the 
American people. Taft said the President 
should report directly to the people imme¬ 
diately after his conferences with Attlee. 


The People Are Gradually Finding Out the 
Truth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 26, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
eventually the sovereign people of this 
country will learn the truth with ref¬ 
erence to the load they are carrying in 
the way of taxes to support the United 
Nations. It will soon become apparent 
to them that the American taxpayers 
are furnishing the money and the men, 
while the United Nations gives the orders 
that are costing the lives of thousands of 
our fine boys, to say nothing about the 
injuries which have been sustained by 
more than 30,000 of our boys, not under 
the American flag, but under the United 
Nations flag. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Record a 
very interesting article by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of December 31, 1^50: 

Washington Report 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

A new year is knocking at the door, and 
another decade goes down in the history 
books. And it goes down, I might say, as a 
10-year stretch of turmoU in which we as a 
nation managed to demonstrate conclu¬ 
sively the championship title as prize inter¬ 
national dolts. 
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Onetime Ambassador Joseph Kennedy 
tagged an apt label on the outgoing decade. 
He called it a period of staggering extrava¬ 
gance. A perusal of the cost accounts for 
our past 10 years of neighborliness indi¬ 
cates that he’s about right. 

Mr Kennedy, I note, asks what the next 
decade will bring. Tlie best I can do is take 
a quick look at the past one and, upon re¬ 
covery from the resulting shudders, hope for 
the best. 

Now that we’ve got our own Christmas 
bills to worry about, it probably will seem, 
less than staggering to read that since 1940, 
as taxpayers, we scattered $51,764,500,000 
around the globe. That’s billions, and it 
went to 14 nations in one form or another, 
and we have a sum total of nothing to show 
for it. 

The British since 1940 got $36,248,000,000 
and are coming up for another $2,000,000,000 
this year. 

France got $9,468,000,000; Netherlands, 
$1,168,000,000; Belgium, $668,000,000; Tur¬ 
key, $294,000,000; Canada, $6,500,000; Greece, 
$1,217,000,000, Australia, $1,700,000; Sweden, 
$62,000,000; Norway, $224,000,000, Denmark, 
$175,000,000, Ethiopia, $1,000,000, Iceland, 
$10,000,000; and India, $200,000,000. 

That kind of money ought to make a lot 
of friends, if handouts can buy friendships. 
At any rate the United States is going to 
spend a lot more, probably another $100,000,- 
000,000, to arm Western Europe. 

There are a lot of experts who think moat 
of this should be spent in the United States 
of America, in mainta-ining and equipping 
the biggest defense army in history. How¬ 
ever, the decision has been made to spend 
most of it in Europe, and in the next 10 
years we* will know whether it is right or 
wrong. 

Reports that Soviet armies are being con¬ 
centrated and huge guided missile platforms 
are being built for an assault on Alaska and 
Canada continued to slip through the mili¬ 
tary secrecy screen. But nevertheless, our 
security plans called for nothing more than 
a holding force in the North and in Asia. 

Those we have helped in Europe since 
1940 with $51,764,600,000 seem to hold the 
view that Asia is a secondary theater of 
war and of little concern to them. 

Kennedy made this clear with a few sta¬ 
tistics revealing the size of European mili¬ 
tary effort to help us in Korea. 

India has sent no troops, one field am¬ 
bulance unit, and negotiations are under way 
lor 4W',000 Jute bags. 

Ethiopia has offered $100,000 and 1,000 
men. Neither offer was accepted. 

Denmark sent one hospital ship, medical 
supplies, and 600 tons of sugar. 

Norway sent a few merchant ships^, no< 
fitting men. Sweden sent one hospital 
unit. 

Australia has 1,000 infantrymen in Korea, 
40 fighter planes, two destroyers, one frigate, 
and medical supplies. 

Greece sent 800 troops, six planes. Canada 
sent 16,000 fighting men, one air transport 
squadron, three destroyers. She has 10,000 
men In training, earmarked for the Far East.. 

Turkey has one infantry combat team of 
6,000 men in action. Belgium has 1,000 men, 
en route to Korea, plus 400 tons of sugar and 
medical supplies. 

The Netherlands sent an Infantry battalion 
and one destroyer. 

Franc© has supplied an Infantry battalion 
of 1,000 men, one gunboat and medical sup¬ 
plies. 

England has 6,000 ground troops In the 
area, on© aircamft oarrior, four' seven 

destroyers, and eight frigatesw 

The bulk of ah ^he fopees of the coiUEfcrififi 
listed stayed at hcme^ Only the United , 
States stripped itself qf flgpiting men for the 
war in Korea, to the tune of 100,000 soldiers 
and marines. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2, 19S1 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include a recent 
address by David J. Dallin, contributing 
editor of the New Leader, as one of an 
excellent senes of radio programs spon¬ 
sored by the Western Massachusetts 
Branch of the Polish American Congress, 
Inc. It IS well worthy of careful readmg, 
particularly as we start this new year 
which surely will bring the necessity of 
sound decisions on the many complex 
problems facing the world today. 

I would like to emphasize one impor¬ 
tant statement in this speech, which 
must be constantly kept foremost in the 
minds of all who have any responsibility 
for the establishment and preservation 
of peace. It is: “For our generation Po¬ 
land remains a moral issue of the fii-st 
magnitude; there will be no peace until 
this issue is resolved.” Mr. Dallm’s ad¬ 
dress follows: 

Poland is one of the gravest of the moral 
issues of our times. In other contemporary 
problems, political, economic, racial, or reli¬ 
gious aspects prevail, but in the case of 
Poland the appeal is to the conscience of 
mankind, and this tragic role has been hers 
now for over 150 years. Beginning with the 
Napoleonic wars and continuing during the 
martyrdom of the nineteenth century, the 
Polish issue provoked the deepest emotions In 
the Western World—^until the nation was fin¬ 
ally restored in 1918. The national status was 
maintained for only two decades, and then 
the new war started. Poland again appealed 
to the conscience when she fell prey to Ger¬ 
man aggression, again when Soviet troops 
inarched in, when Nazi massacres of her in¬ 
tellectuals became known, when the rumors 
that 10,000 of her officer-prisoners of war had 
been murdered in cold blood on orders of 
the Soviet Government were confirmed. 
Then occurred the shameful western ap¬ 
peasement of Moscow at the expense of Po¬ 
land, when London and Washington forgot 
their pledges and statesmen betrayed their 
ally in the vain hope of buying peace for 
their nations by throwing Poland to the 
wolves. Then history proved that no peace 
can be bought at such a price. The inter¬ 
national tensions of our time and the general 
expectation of a new war are the reward for 
the shortsightedness, nay blindness, mani¬ 
fested by western leaders at the end of 
World War II. 

If there should be war, Poland will be one 
of the great issues. At present Poland is a 
province of the Soviet empire; deprived of 
independence, she enjoys as mamy ri^ts as 
the allegedly autonomous Bashkirs of the 
Volga and the Yakuts deep m Siberia; under 
Soviet domination Poles have thsi right to 
praise Stalin in PQhsh, whereas under the 
Tsars they had to prai^ the Tsar in Russian. 
This fs the ^ent of the difference. 

To the opjpressive rational system of Tsarist 
times has been added a new great hypocrisy; 
old Russia and old Prussia did not claim that 
their Poles enjoyed selX-govemment and im- 
tlcmal freedom; today, however, every Foie Is, 
ohhged„ in addition to observing Soviet-pref- 
scrlbed law, to pretend that hlfi nation is 
free and self-governing,, that freedom of press 
and freedom of religion exist In Poland, and 


that the standard of living has risen sub¬ 
stantially since the sun of the Soviet con¬ 
stitution started to shine on the tormented 
country. 

This hypocrisy of the Soviet leaders and 
their puppets is morally repulsive. Brutal 
truth is easier to endure than deceit and lies. 
The Polish Government, we know, is a Com¬ 
munist government, but it never admits to 
being such The Polish Army is run by So¬ 
viet generals, but it claims to be purely na¬ 
tional-Polish. Polish foreign policy is non¬ 
existent, having been replaced by blueprints 
and orders from Moscow, but Poland does 
have a minister with a large staff, diplomatic 
representatives, and a host of delegates who 
enjoy greatly their trips to all kinds of inter¬ 
national rallies. Poland’s political police or¬ 
ganization is kept under strict surveillance 
by Soviet instructors from the MVD-MGB, 
but It pretends to be independent and to have 
achieved in 5 years what the Soviet GPU 
worked at during two decades—^false trials, 
false confessions, and a network of slave 
labor camps 

This odor of hypocrisy is perhaps the most 
repulsive feature of the present' Polish re¬ 
gime. Among themselves, the Polish leaders, 
as well as the Soviet bosses, are frank, cynical, 
contemptuous; they know the truth. Many 
bitter jokes and pointed anecdotes about 
alleged Polish independence are in circula¬ 
tion When I was in Europe last year, a 
former Soviet officer, now a DP, told me how 
he was ordered, a short time before the end 
of the war, to return from the German 
front, enter a Polish school, don a Polish 
uniform, and become a Polish commander; 
he was also ordered to give up his original 
Russian-sounding name and assume an es¬ 
teemed Polish family name. When the group 
of allegedly Polish officers stayed in Moscow, 
all of them, including the atheists and Jews, 
were obliged to attend a Catholic Church 
service, where they had to kiss the cross in 
the hands of the priest. Almost all of them 
were Communists An anecdote was being 
told about the young officer who, when his 
turn came, approached the priest and whis¬ 
pered to him, “Excuse me. Father, I can’t, I 
have been a Communist for 4 years now.” 
To which the priest answered, also In a whis¬ 
per, “Kiss, you fool, I have been a Commu¬ 
nist for 2fi years.”—and the photograph of 
this ceremony was then sent to Poland to 
impress the good Catholics. 

The same hyprocrisy is at the basis of the 
most important development in Poland in 
the last year—the appointment of Soviet 
Marshal Rokossovsky as Poland’s Minister 
of War and, of course, member of the Polit¬ 
buro of the Communist Party of Poland, 
hypocritically called Workers Party. Al¬ 
most all the leading poets in the Polish army 
have been given over to Soviet generals whose 
names were changed to sound Polish: Gen¬ 
eral Korzhyc (vice minister of defense and 
chief of staff): General Sivitsky (Korzhlc’s 
deputy); General Poplavski (under secre¬ 
tary of war); General Romejko (air 
force); Torkevich, Piiltuarhytski and Stra- 
shevski (military district commanders); 
Sennitski (commander of land forces). 
About 609 high-ranking Soviet military men 
became actual commanders in the Polish 
Army. Slmultaneou^y with the announce¬ 
ment of RokoesoYsicy’’s appointment, all Po¬ 
lish Communist leaders suspected of oppoel- 
tion to close ties with the Soviet XJnicm were 
purged from the government and the army, 
the first among them being the potential 
Tito of Polanfl—Wladislaw Gcunulko. 

The new set-up was very similar to the 
old Russian Imperial set-up, but since Stalin 
wished to maintain the appearance of a 
sovereign Poland, the elevation of Marshal 
Rokossovsky had to be presented as a unique 
act of pur^y personal nature; the reason 
given for taking this step was that President 
Bierut of Poland had requested the Soviet 
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Government if possible to place the marshal 
at the disposal of Poland and the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in view of the friendly relations 
between the two nations, agreed to comply. 

It would be out of the question for Sta¬ 
lin’s government to relinquish Poland to the 
Poles. Poland is Russia’s main road to the 
west, to Germany and beyond, and any Rus- 
sion government which intends to operate in 
the west must control Poland. For the right 
to use this road, Lenin fought a war in 
1920; along with German generals he plotted 
a new war in 1922 In 1939, when Hitler was 
about to upset the balance of Europe, Sta¬ 
lin’s first thought was of Poland, and his 
first invasion was into Poland. In 1944-45, 
when Stalin decided to set up his own gov¬ 
ernment in Poland, the first serious cleav¬ 
age between him and his allies became in¬ 
evitable. Today, too, Stalin’s strength in 
Europe hinges on his dominance over Po¬ 
land, and he would risk a war rather than 
restore Polish independence. 

For our generation Poland remains a moral 
issue of the first magnitude; there will be 
no peace until this issue is resolved In a 
way, history is a race between expediency 
and lofty principles, between power and con¬ 
science, between cynicism and idealism. In 
the long run naked power has never been 
victorious; its successes have been tempo¬ 
rary and transitory. 

And they will be so in the case of Poland. 
Sacrifices will be exacted, blood will be 
spilled, bitter fighting will be inevitable. 
But freedom is certain to win over the 
forces of darkness and oppression. 


Malone Backs Hearst on UN Betrayal of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON* GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed an 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled '‘Backs Hearst on UN Betrayal 
of United States,*' published in the New 
York Journal-American of December 26, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Backs Hearst on UN Betrayal of 
United States 
(By Dan Markel) 

Washington, December 26—^William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst is 100 percent right in his state¬ 
ment in Sunday’s New York Journal-Amer- 
ican and other Hearst newspapers that United 
Nations “unity is betraying the interests of 
the United States,” Senator George W. Ma¬ 
lone (Republican, Nevada) declared. 

He said: 

“Mr. Hearst should be commended by every 
right-thinking American for calling the 
Nation’s attention to Britain’s rubber ship¬ 
ments to Russia as a prime example of 
United Nations 'unity.' ” 

Senator Malone referred to the signed edi¬ 
torial by Mr. Hearst titled “A Tragic Unity” 
which said in part: 

“I think shipments of rubber to Russia at 
a time when Russia is supplying arms and 
much needed equipment to the Chinese 
armies which are slaughtering the boys from 


the United States is a fair example of the 
unity which prevails in the United Nations.” 

Malone said British trade with Russia is 
forcing the United States to pay record prices 
for natural rubber needed to build our own 
defense. 

Russian purchases with tin have also 
caused tm prices to skyrocket, he pointed 
out, adding: 

“The British have us on the hip. 

“To them Russian gold, produced by Rus¬ 
sia’s slave labor, is as good as ours, and some¬ 
times they seem to think it is better 

“Britain and her traders are open to the 
highest bidder. 

“As long ago as November 1948, when I was 
in Singapore on a tour to see what deals our 
supposed friends were making with the 
Communists, I found the British shipping 
sizable quantities of tin and rubber to Soviet 
Russia. 

“They’ve shipped tin and rubber to Com¬ 
munist Russia ever since. 

“They’re still shipping while Russian 
planes and military equipment are killing* 
our boys in Korea.” 

declared a tragedy 

“Mr. Hearst rightly declares ‘it is a tragedy 
that President Truman tolerates such base 
betrayal of our country and our people by 
these supposed allies ’ 

“It IS a tragedy that the Senate and Con¬ 
gress allowed themselves to get roped in by 
schemes to support these so-called allies in 
the first place. 

“There is not 1 of the 16 nations of 
Europe that has been receiving our largesse 
under EGA, with the possible exception of 
Sweden, that has not been selling goods to 
Russia whenever and as much as they can. 

“Months ago I exposed on the floor of the 
Senate the 96 trade treaties these Marshall 
plan-United Nations countries have with 
Russia. 

“The British were trading with Russia and 
planning more trade when Britain applied for 
its first multibiilion-dollar loan, and later, 
when it came to us for other billions in ECA 
hand-outs. 

“Britain and Prance had even entered into 
nonaggression pacts with Russia. Congress, 
under administration pressure, went right 
on with its too late to do something about 
hand-outs. 

“The hour is late but not it. 

“First we should stop all aid and assist¬ 
ance to any nation that is helping Russia 
and her satellites consolidate their gains 
and prepare for world war HI. 

“We should enter into long-term contracts 
with Brazil and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere that produce natural 
rubber for their entire output, even if we 
must pay a higher price. 

“We should produce synthetic rubber to 
our utmost capacity. 

“Then let the British try their squeeze.” 


Our Power Was Never Greater, Our 
National Honor Never Brighter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, a 
great many Americans started the New 
Year with a gloomy outlook, so it was 
very heartening to read the message from 
Walter Wmchell which appeared In the 
New York Daily Mirror of January 1, 


1951, and which gives us a ray of sun¬ 
shine. 

Walter Winchell has fought for many 
years against isms which are un- 
American. In his article, he eloquently 
and in a few well-chosen words crystal¬ 
lized the issues which seriously concern 
the American people today, and gave us 
reassurance that this land of ours still 
IS, and will continue to be, the world’s 
greatest arsenal m the battle for de¬ 
mocracy. From this, people the world 
over who cherish freedom can take 
heart and know that no ideology foreign 
to our American ideals will be allowed to 
flourish—and that we can and will con¬ 
tinue to wield our influence in the cause 
of democracy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include Mr, Winchell’s ar¬ 
ticle, so that the Members of this House 
may have an opportunity to read it. It 
follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. United States, things look 
bad for our country, I know. Many experts 
who do not know what they are talking about 
are now as unreasonably gloomy as they once 
were absurdly cheerful. 

The truth is that in the secret history of 
the world, our final power was never greater, 
and our national honor never brighter. The 
fact IS our secret weapons are so powerful— 
that out of common humanity we will not 
use them—except in extreme necessity. This 
Nation can defeat any other nation or com¬ 
bination of nations in the world, if it comes 
to a matter of survival. We not only can 
defeat the Communists as a nation—we can 
obliterate the Russians as a people. 

In our secret arsenals are enough weapons 
to remove every Russian city of over 100,000 
population from the map. Within <5asy 
striking distance of our foreign bases we 
could vaporize 50,000,000 Russians in one 
mass bombing. We know what the Russians 
have in secret weapons—but compared to 
ours they don’t amount to a fourth of July 
firecracker. 

That is also true of Korea. We could burn 
out the Red Chinese army in Korea to¬ 
night—and the only reason we don’t do it 
is that we would not think of killing| the 
29,000,000 Koreans we are going to lib^ ijate. 
We could incinerate the Kremlin faster \Jhan 
we could free Korea. But the 50,000,000 Rus¬ 
sians we could kill—25,000,000 would be 
children. And it is not our tradition to 
attack babies. 

Stalin knows that the very second the 
artillery of his field armies rolls west on 
Europe—something is going to roar north 
from the Mediterranean. And the black hole 
in the earth—^which was once Moscow—^will 
be the only evidence left of the blackness of 
his crime. 


Malone Hits Tariff Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled “Malone Hits Tariff Policy,’* pub¬ 
lished in the New York Journal-Ameri¬ 
can of December 27. 1950, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Charges State Department Is Selling Out 
United States—Malone Hits Tariff Policy 

Senator Malone charged that more than 
100 State Department employees now are in 
England selling out American workers and 
investors hy making tariff concessions to 
other nations. 

The Nevada Republican said an interna¬ 
tional trade conference now going on at 
Torquay, England, “will complete plans for 
wrecking the American economic system. 

“Americano are fighting an economic war 
as well as a military war and the State De¬ 
partment IS the wrecking crew on both 
fronts,” Malone said 

Representatives of more than 30 nations 
are attending the Torquay conference. Six 
other countries are seeking to have a part 
in any agreement reached. 

WOULD KILL TRADE ACT 

Malone called on the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress, convening January 3, to let the 1934 
Trade Agreement Act die next June 30. 

He said the administration has been using 
this law to make tariff concessions which he 
said have badly hurt many American indus¬ 
tries. 

“We must take steps to assure a strong 
America economically, to halt the policy 
which not only weakens our positions abroad 
but dissipates our industries at home,” Ma¬ 
lone said. “This can be done by forcing the 
administration and particularly its State De¬ 
partment to stop its war against American 
workingmen and investors.” 

Malone has long advocated a flexible im¬ 
port-fee principle for the United States In 
dealing with other nations. Such a system 
would take into account any difference in 
living standards in setting tariffs on goods 
coming into this country. 


Time: 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Walter Winchell in the New York Daily 
Mirror of January 2, 1951: 

Time: 1961 

Time is a mysterious process moving in¬ 
exorably from Infinity to eternity. Civiliza¬ 
tion Is as ancient as the oceans and as new 
as tomorrow. A split second holds the past, 
present, and future. The serene instant 
when night and day are balanced marks the 
end of 1 day as well as the start of another. 
Tomorrow Is woven out of the thread of 
yesterday. 

You can appreciate the miracle of time by 
realizing the millions of years of evolution 
It has taken to carve the human hand. • 

It is well to remember that clocks and 
calendars are not the sole yardsticks of time. 
They are gadgets designed to regulate our 
dally existence. Time has no dates or hours. 

Philosophers are aware that the yardstick 
of time varies with the conditions of our 
existence. A moment of agony Is longer than 
an hour of bliss. A year of slavery longer 
than a decade of liberty. A mUlion years Is 
only a wink to an astronomer. Yet a deci¬ 
sion a diplomat makes In a moment can af¬ 
fect thousands of years of history. 


Time’s strangest aspect is that nations ex¬ 
isting in 1951—live in different ages. 
Atomic ingenuity mingles with prehistoric 
hatreds. It is 1951 in Moscow—^but the 
spirit of communism hves in a cave. Politi¬ 
cally and spiritually some nations are still 
in the Middle Ages Over the roar of jet- 
propelled planes you can hear the steady 
throb of medieval tom-toms. 

What has humanity got to show for 1,950 
years of civilization? Fabulous cities, won¬ 
drous machines, incredible scientific accom¬ 
plishments There are marvels winging 
through the skies and flowing through test 
tubes Mechanical magic galore. Material 
miracles that could defy the imagination ui 
angels. 

There has been great progress in curing 
ills of the flesh. Yet the spiritual maladies 
remain largely unconquered. 

Amid humanity’s most startling material 
achievements, a shocking paradox exists. 
Within the glitter of shimmering cities are 
grim shadows. In the most modern metrop¬ 
olis you can And luxury and poverty side by 
side. 

Many who live in the same city don’t in¬ 
habit the same world Many who live in the 
same world don’t exist in the same age. 

The most obvious fact of modern life is 
also its most crushing problem. Mankind 
moves forward materially like a rocket while 
spiritual progress is no swifter than a para¬ 
lytic turtle. Just gaze at the front pages: 
Page 1 indicates a global holocaust; page 2 
heralds another triumph m the fight against 
disease. 

Time has caused massive geographical 
changes. The years have changed the shape 
of continents, the contour of oceans and 
carved mighty canyons. Vast distances have 
been shortened. But when will we bridge the 
distances separating human hearts? 

Down through the ages one fact has re¬ 
mained crystal clear: Human progress is 
never achieved easily or swiftly. There are 
no short cuts to Paradise. Mankind has 
moved forward by surmounting obstacles. 
Every human right is the result of sacrifices. 

Progress comes from men of vision, faith, 
and courage who have dared face a challenge. 
Humanity never advances to the tune of brass 
bands. The banners of progress are tattered 
uniforms; its medals are scars and its only 
music is the heartbeat of brave humans. Be¬ 
fore history is inscribed with ink—it is writ¬ 
ten in blood. 

The agonized cries of the minutemen made 
possible our liberty—not the lilting strains 
of Yankee Doodle. What the twentieth cen¬ 
tury can learn from the past is that only 
courage and hardship will guarantee the sur¬ 
vival of humanity in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury. 

The club was once a mighty weapon—today 
It is the atomic bomb. But whether people 
live in an age of bows and arrows or super¬ 
sonic rockets—the essential decency of the 
human spirit has remained timeless. 

The human spirit has been powered by a 
constant striving for a better way of life. 
Which explains why the Ten Commandments 
have remained more potent than all of his¬ 
tory’s tyrants—and their armies. 

The immortality of the spirit is mankind’s 
brightest hope—^because it insures the in¬ 
evitable disintegration of despotism. Time 
can shrivel the skm and still the heart, but 
the teachings of a Man born 1,950 years ago 
are everlasting. There is more power in the 
Golden Rule than in a mountain of uranium. 
And the precepts of the Bible have done 
more to unite people everywhere than all the 
treaties, pacts, and charters. The funda¬ 
mental religious truths have survived wars, 
earthquakes, and famines. Catastrophe fol¬ 
lows catastrophe, as waves break upon the 
shore. Yfet the storms of human tragedies 
never wrecked the foundation of spiritual 
strength. And only upon that foundation 
can we erect a better way of life. 


None should forget this compelling fact of 
civilization: When compared with the age 
of the seas, humanity is still in its dawn. 
There is still time to mold a world where no 
man lives in fear, and children grow up in 
peace. 

It takes just a modicum of realism to un¬ 
derstand that time is neutral. It is not a 
servant, but must be mastered. It fights on 
the side that best utilizes it. It takes cour¬ 
age and patience and valor to move onward, 
A hundred hammer blows may smash a rock. 
Yet the blow that finally shatters it is no 
more vital than those that preceded it. 
Tyranny, like cancer, still hasn’t been con¬ 
quered. Because it is a lengthy struggle is no 
reason for surrendering. The cure for dis¬ 
eases, which scientists have been working 
on for centuries, may be discovered tomorrow 
morning. 

The great ally of tyranny is complacency. 
Time wasted by decent men adds time to the 
lives of despots. Every human act is a 
ripple which eventually reaches the far shores 
of history. For history is the total biography 
of every man who lives—and has lived. 

This Nation’s history offers the most strik¬ 
ing illustration of the ageless force of justice. 
The faith that overcame the rigors of Valley 
Forge made possible the triumph of Iwo 
Jima. George Washington’s flaming spirit 
burned within Abraham Lincoln and was ear¬ 
ned like a torch by Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. Most Americans have never ceased bat¬ 
tling for the ideals that motivated the 
minutemen. Jefferson’s ringing words still 
find echoes in the hearts of Americans to¬ 
day. The ride Paul Revere started has never 
really ended. 

If there are Americans fighting for liberty 
in the fortieth century—it will still be 1776. 


Isolationism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Camp polk, La., December 24, 1950. 

Dear Representative Bosons • When it be¬ 
came apparent that the Communists had 
selected force as a means of further expand¬ 
ing their power, I closed my law office in 
Heber and joined the Forty-fifth Infantry 
Division, where I had served during the last 
war. It was most encouraging to find my¬ 
self among old friends, all anxious to do 
their best to preserve our Nation. We have 
really worked hard at it—^from about 6:45 
to 6 p. m. or 7 or 8 or 9 every day. 

Practically all of our officers and many of 
our noncoms are combat veterans—not 
anxious to get killed, but determined to pro¬ 
tect America. But, Judge, of late a terrible 
thing has raised its head. Isolationism— 
first Herbert Hoover, then Kenneth Whbkry 
have trumpeted the watch-cries of the cult. 
It has taken a slightly new form—i. e,, our 
Navy and Air Force can save us, we don't 
have to risk our necks or spend our blessed 
money. 

In the first place they are wrong from a 
military point of view. If we can’t stop the 
Russians in Europe with all the French and 
British et al. to help us, we will be in a 
tough spot at home without their help. 
Because of the courageous and determined 
leadership of F. D. R. and Henry Stimson 
et al. and the 250,000 American men who 
gave their lives in the last war, we have wo-^i 
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a senes of bases remote from our homeland 
wbich enable us to meet the aggressors far 
from home. Judge, I saw the wrecked towns 
in Italy, Prance, and Germany. I saw the 
terror m tlie eyes of people whose land had 
been fought over. I don’t want this to 
happen to my home or to my family. And 
I saw the boxcars of corpses at Dachau and 
the gas chambers. I don’t intend to cower 
here until they select me for eiiecutLon next. 

We have a great, powerful Nation, with 
great, powerful friends. Those with courage 
enough to face the realities of our situation 
must shout and make themselves heard 
above the cowardly whimperings of the 
Hoovers and Wherrys. General Collins knows 
What we can do. He so testified just the 
other day. 

Isn’t it ironical that the Republicans, who 
were so busy accusing the Democrats of 
coddling the Communists as long as that 
served the purpose of helping them to pre¬ 
serve their precious money, now turn out to 
be the isolationists when it takes courage 
and sacrihce to deal with the real Communist 
threat. 

I’m writing this rather long letter to you as 
a personal friend whom I have long re¬ 
spected. I hope it will be of some assistance 
to you in the performance of your weighty 
responsibilities during the next lew months. 
I so hope you can stop those cowards from 
denying us the one real opportunity of pro¬ 
tecting our homes and preserving democracy. 

Most sincerely, 

Glen M, Hatch, Jr , 

Captain^ One Hundred and 
Sixtieth Field Artillery Battalion. 


Some Thoughts About 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMAEKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW irORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Ed Sullivan, from the New York Daily 
News of January 1,1951; 

Some Tr-rotrcHTS About 1951 
(By Ed Sullivan) 

When some people in show business, always 
considered good citizens, permit their names 
to spearhead heated opposition to a loyalty 
oath, you marvel at the stupidity which en¬ 
rolls their names and reputations on such 
sucker lists. 

In a national emergency, when Washing¬ 
ton experience has demonstrated that loyal¬ 
ties are questionable, it is for the good of the 
individual and the country to proclaim his 
loyalty. 

A loyalty oath is no infringement of free¬ 
dom or liberty. 

Rather, it is one of the duties inherent in 
the citizenship contract, a contract you 
ratify by accepting all of the vital privi¬ 
leges Insured by the Constitution—military 
protection, education, health services, trial 
by jury, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of religion. 

It is tremendously significant that article 
VI, of the original seven articles of the Con¬ 
stitution, demanded that all national and 
State officers shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support the Constitution. 

When the young Nation protested that the 
Constitution was not sufficiently explicit as 
to Individual and State rights 10 original 
amendments were added. 


Article I, defining freedom of religion, of 
speech, of press, and the right to petition, did 
not alter the necessity for Federal and State 
officials taking an oath of loyalty. The 
founding fathers recognized the necessity 
for such an oath of loyalty, just as we can 
recognize it in 1951. 

In 1951, some people of show business 
would do well to learn the true meaning of 
loyalty and patriotism, and never forget the 
deeper implications. 

During World War II, this reporter hap¬ 
pened to be at a Marine base, down South, 
when a division was about to shove ofi for 
the Pacific The speaker was a New Yorker, 
Monsignor Robert E. McCormick, and he se¬ 
lected as his theme the Marine motto: Sem¬ 
per Fidelis—^Always Faithful 
Out of that came his analysis and defini¬ 
tion of loyalty and patriotism. 

“Loyalty,” he to^d them, “means being al¬ 
ways faithful to a lawful government 
“Loyalty comes from a reasoned convic¬ 
tion. It IS the result and accompaniment 
of human reason telling a person to adhere 
to the laws and customs of his country. 

“Loyalty is the basis on which patriotism 
is founded and without loyalty, there can 
be no true patriotism 
“Patriotism, on the other hand, is love of 
country It adds the emotional element of 
love and devotion to one's country, to loyalty 
and obedience to its laws. Patriotism with¬ 
out loyalty is hypocrisy.” 

The Marines, typified by such men as Sgt. 
John Basilone, m World War II, and such 
men as Maj. Gen. Oliver Smith, of Korean 
fame, in this war, always have had those defi¬ 
nitions engraved on their hearts. 

In 1951, let us hope that all Americans will 
need no prompting, when they’re called upon 
to interpret these two often misused terms 
As a newspaperman who is part of show 
business, in a minute capacity. I'm hopeful 
that the people of show business will measure 
up to their obligations as citizens in 1951, 
Their duty is even greater, because no group 
is treated with greater affection and respect, 
and few groups are paid such huge salaries. 
Actually, only a tiny group of them are in¬ 
different to their responsibilities. 

In 1951, let’s be sure that this small, dis¬ 
sident group gets m step with the Jimmy 
Durantes, the Irving Berlins, the Harvey 
Stones, the Dinah Shores, the Danny Kayes, 
the jack Bennys, the Bing Crosbys, the Joe 
E Browns, the Eddie Cantors, and the Bob 
Hopes who have added to the luster of the 
troupers. 


Dulles' Plea for United Countering of Red 
Aggression 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following text of 
the address made by John Poster Dulles 
at the dinner of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the United Nations held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, taken from the 
New York Times of December 30, 1950; 
Text op Dulles’ Plea for United Countering 
OF Red Aggression 

WHERE ARE WE? 

At the end of the year it is our good cus¬ 
tom to pause to think about the past so that 
we jan better plan the future. This year 


end it is particularly important to do that, 
and we should be grateful to all who, out of 
wisdom, experience, and proven idealism, 
help to clarify the grave issues that con¬ 
front us. 

As we look back we can feel satisfaction 
because of v^/hat our Nation has done. 
Great dangers still lie ahead, but that does 
not prove that the five postwar years have 
been years of failure and futility. There 
aie usually pacches of ground fcg But once 
we lift our vision so that we see the 
present in the light of historical perspective, 
it IS apparent that the last 5 years have been 
years of great achievement and that our peo¬ 
ple have already surmounted great peril. 

DANGER OF WESTERN DECADENCE 

Nations are like people in the sense that 
while they may die a violent death they are 
more apt to die in their beds, particularly 
as they grow older. The great question of 
our time has been whether our western civil¬ 
ization had become so old and decadent that 
it was bound to pass away, giving place to 
the younger, dynamic, and barbarian so¬ 
ciety born out of the unholy union of Marx’s 
communism and Russia's imperialism. 

For 1,000 years our western civilization 
had been dominant in the world. It won 
and held that leadership on merit. It pro¬ 
duced spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness such as the world had never known 
before The fruits of western society were 
spread everywhere, and men elsewhere 
wanted to share them, rather than to de¬ 
stroy their source 

However, a thousand years is a long time, 
even for a civilization, and many had come 
to feel that western civilization had run its 
course and had become infected with the 
same decay as had rotted other great civil¬ 
izations of the past. The Communists in 
particular took that view, claiming that the 
west could no longer produce the vital lead- 
ersliip or creative acts needed to satisfy the 
material and political aspirations of the dis¬ 
satisfied masses. 

Taking advantage of Russia’s defeat In 
World War I, the Bolshevik Communists 
seized the political power there, and from 
then on Russian state power and Bolshevik 
Party power worked hand in hand to expand 
their joint control. 

The standard technique was not war, taut 
rather intensive propaganda disparaging the 
west and promising to satisfy all the dis¬ 
satisfied. Then, when the softening up had 
occurred, terrorism, subversion, and civil war 
were used to gain political control. By those 
methods the state and party steadily en¬ 
larged their political control until they had 
brought under it about 800,000,000 people, 
or one-third of all the people there are. And 
still they were rolling on toward their an¬ 
nounced goal of a Soviet-designed one world. 

Who was there to stop that movement? 
Many thought that it was unstoppable and 
a bandwagon trend was getting under way. 

UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 

At this critical moment heavy responsi¬ 
bility fell upon the United States. We were 
still a relatively young nation: had not been 
devastated by war, and were on that account 
less susceptible than others to the poison 
that the Communist Party distills. We, if 
any, could perhaps demonstrate the faith and 
works needed to rally men to the cause of 
human freedom. 

The whole world watched to see. If, at 
that Juncture, we had sought only to save 
ourselves that would have been public con¬ 
fession that the Communists were right in 
the judgment that the west had rotted. The 
tide of communism would have rolled on 
irresistibly and we would have been en¬ 
circled, isolated, and finally engulfed Only 
as we sought to help others could we save 
ourselves. 
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Our people responded to that challenge by 
a 5-year record of which we can be proud. 

Consider these deeds; 

1. We showed, by example within our own 
country, that social justice could be had 
without traveling the Communist road of vio¬ 
lent revolution and materialism. Through 
graduated income and estate taxes, and social 
security and pension plans, our capitalistic 
society has come to approach, more nearly 
than the Communist world, the ideal of pro¬ 
duction according to ability and distribution 
according to need. 

2. Within 5 years the colonial system, 
which had become a festering sore, has been 
subjected to orderly liquidation Over 750,- 
000,000 people have peacefully V7on political 
independence. Great Britain, as the princi¬ 
pal colonial power, took the lead. Our own 
direct national contribution has been the 
granting of freedom to the Philippines and 
the discrediting of racial discrimination here 
at home But in many other ways we have 
exerted a powerful influence in this whole 
great process of building between men of 
different races, creeds, and colors a new 
relationship of partnership and of equality. 

3. Since the end of World War II we have 
provided, in loans and grants, over $40,000,- 
000,000 for the relief of other people and the 
reconstruction of other lands, thereby prac¬ 
ticing the great commandment that the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. 

4. We took the lead in founding the United 
Nations as an organization for recording the 
moral judgments of the world and develop¬ 
ing ways to put power behind those judg¬ 
ments so as to promote collective justice and 
security. This year, for the first time in all 
the annals of history, a world organization 
moved with force to halt aggression and, 
whether or not that effort succeeds in Korea, 
the United Nations has revealed possibilities 
which will inspire further effort. Already, 
at this 1950 session, the United Nations Gen¬ 
eral Assembly asked all the member nations 
to maintain armed forces which could serve 
as United Nations units and it adopted new 
procedures so that these contingents could 
be called Into service without the paralysis 
of veto. 

need fob constructive criticism 

Now, I do not claim for a moment what 
our Nation has done in these respects has 
been perfectly done. Our own social changes 
may have gone so far as unduly to curtail 
incentive and self-reliance. In some cases, 
political independence may have been given 
to peoples who are so Inexperienced in the 
ways of self-government that it will be hard 
for them to preserve that independence in 
the face of the diabolically clever apparatus 
of Soviet communism. Our loans and grants 
to others may sometimes have provided tem¬ 
porary relief rather than incentives to bold 
new creations of unity and strength. 

Both the United States and the United 
Nations may have assumed political respon¬ 
sibilities which they did not yet have the 
power to back up. Policies, themselves good, 
often lacked efficient and timely execution. 
There have been grave and perhaps xmneces- 
sary setbacks. Almost surely the free world 
erred in relying too much on potential power, 
and in not creating enough military strength 
in being. 

There is no occasion for complacency or 
for whitewash. There Is need to expose 
errors and to point the way to making better 
use of all the moral and material assets that 
our people have shown they could provide. 
Such constructive pressures are needed and 
I have been among those who sought to cre¬ 
ate them. Under our political systMn that 
is a special responsibility of the opposition 
party. 

But, surmounting whatever may have 
the faults and In^equac^s of leadership, 
the deeds of our people over tjia past 6 years 


emerge as a testimonial to greatness and to 
achievement. 

THE COLD war THWARTED 

A year ago, on January 1, 1950, Izvestia’s 
leading editorial welcomed the new year with 
these words: 

“Around the U. S. S, R. the camp of the 
fighters for peace, democracy, and socialism 
is growing and becoming stronger. 

“The forces of this camp are multiplying 
day by day. The camp of democracy and 
socialism today includes the great Soviet 
Union, democratic Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Northern Korea, the Mongol People’s Re¬ 
public, the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
German Democratic Republic.” 

And the editorial concluded: 

“Communism is conquering, communism 
will triumph.” 

I do not know what Izvestia will say next 
Monday in greeting to 1951. I do know that, 
whereas between 1945 and 1950 it was boast¬ 
ing new conquests at the average rate of over 
two nations a year, there are, this year, no 
new names of which to boast. That means 
that the free world has found the way to 
slow down Soviet Communist expansion by 
methods short of open war. That is no mean 
accomplishment. 

Communism pitted its youth against what 
it thought was our decrepitude; its universal 
creed against what it thought was our isola¬ 
tionism; its revolutionary practices against 
what it thought was our static mood. It 
found, to its dismay, a people who, when 
under pressure, did not decompose into fac¬ 
tionalism and frustration. Unitedly, and 
with unpartisan and bipartisan leadership, 
they joined in an outpouring of compassion, 
fellowship, and material succor such as his¬ 
tory has never before recorded. 

There is scarcely a man, woman, or child 
In the United States who has not consciously 
made some sacrifice, out of the highest mo¬ 
tives of which human beings are capable. 
In the process they have ennobled their own 
character, have given new hope and courage 
to millions elsewhere and have discomfited 
the leaders of Soviet communism. 

That is not a performance to be belittled; 
nor is the mood one to be reversed. 

We can rejoice in the renewal of the faith 
that has been the rock of our foundation 
and out of which have gushed healing 
waters. We can be confident that that faith, 
if sustained, assures our capacity to over¬ 
come at least one of the twin dangers which, 
at the end of World War II, confronted us. 
We are not doomed to die in our beds. 

So much for the past. Let us look now to 
the future. Have we renewed our youth like 
the eagle’s only to be shot at in battle? 
That might be. That was the risk our jJeople 
took when they decided not to die from the 
Internal diseases of old age. 

The leaders of Soviet communism would 
have preferred sickness to be the method of 
our passing. They have great skill in spread¬ 
ing malignant germs and they prefer to 
practice that art rather than the art of open 
war where their nation may have quantita¬ 
tive superiority, but lias qualitative inferior¬ 
ity. Party leaders have always distrusted the 
army and the generals, and are reluctant to 
give them the power that war exacts. If 
they have to use any army, they would 
rather use someone else’s. Also, so long as 
they hold the Red Army in reserve to be only 
a threat, they can still get the advantage of 
their peace propaganda. 

But since it seems that the free world has 
gained a certain immunltt to the Commu¬ 
nist Party poison, their leaders must now 
decide whether , to accept one of those wait¬ 
ing periods which Stalin has taught may 
from time to time be necessary In order ‘*to 
buy off a powerful enemy and gain a respite’* 
or whether to resort increasingly to open war. 


The fact that the free world succeeded, to 
the degree it did, in slowing up Communist 
success by methods short of war, automati¬ 
cally increased the risk of war itself. 

But risk is not the same as certainty. Just 
as we surmounted, in recent years, the pri¬ 
mary peril of inner decay, so, in the year 
ahead, we must seek to surmount also the 
peril of full-scale foreign war. Our search 
must be for effective deterrents to Russian 
armed aggression. 

The free w^orld starts out with certain as¬ 
sets which, I think we would all agree, are 
capable of being developed into deterrents 
of a general war of Russian origin. Since 
moral factors do not weigh heavily in the 
Russian scale, we are forced to think some¬ 
what in material terms. 

OtTR INDUSTRIAL SUPERIORITY 

Our inventive, resourceful, and free society 
has given industrial productivity far greater 
than that of Russia. In terms of steel, alu¬ 
minum, electric power and oil, the United 
States has a superiority of 3 or 4 to 1 over 
Russia. That ratio of superiority would not. 
of course, hold if Russia could take the in¬ 
dustrial power of the Ruhr and Western 
Europe and the oil of the Middle East. 

So long as there are impediments to that, 
the free world has an economic power which 
operates as a major deterrent to open Rus¬ 
sian aggression, particularly if we also have 
the will to forego some of our pleasures and 
put our economic machine into creating wea¬ 
pons on a mass production basis, 

RUSSIAN INTERNAL VULNERABILITY 

Already, within the captive world, there 
are grave internal weaknesses and these 
could be exploited by skillful opponents. 
Despotism, when looked at from without 
usually looks solid and formidable, whereas 
free societies look divided and weak. Ac¬ 
tually, that is an optical illusion. The real¬ 
ity is just the opposite. 

Take Russia. Out of its 200,000,000 people, 
only about 6,000,000, or 3 percent, are mem¬ 
bers of the ruling Communist Party. The 
political prisoners number from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000, or twice the total membership 
of the party. The party itself is shot through 
with distrust and suspicion and there are pe¬ 
riodic purges as between party factions. No 
one, even in high authority, feels personally 
safe. 

In the case of the satellite countries, the 
situation is even more precarious. For exam¬ 
ple, there is much unrest on the China main¬ 
land, and in Poland and Czechoslovakia the 
people are forced to accept officials of Rus¬ 
sian nationality because no trustworthy per¬ 
sons can be found at home. 

When a few men rule despotically 800,000,- 
000, that Is bound to be a vulnerable position, 
Many of the 800,000,000 are sure to be sullen, 
resentful, and eager for change. Most of the 
others will have been so beaten into sutamis- 
siveness by the harsh discipline of the police 
state, that they have lost all sense of personal 
responsibility and could not respond to the 
needs which war disruptions would impose. 

War can be very unkind to rulers who are 
despots and who have systematically de¬ 
stroyed the Individual Initiatives of their 
people. They know that and we can In¬ 
creasingly help them to see the light. 

FALLACY OF AREA DEFENSE 

When it comes to straight military strat¬ 
egy, the free world seems, momentarily, in 
a mood of some confusion and without any 
agreed deterrent program. 

The Soviet Union has interior lines. It 
has concentrated men, tanks, artillery and 
strategic and tactical planes around the hub 
of the great circle of its control. The rim 
starts near the North Pole, swings south 
along the border of Norway, Finland, Swe¬ 
den, West Germany, Austria and Yugo¬ 
slavia; then east along the border of Greece, 
Turkey, the Arab States, Iran, Afghanistan, 
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Pakistan, India, Burma, Indochina, and Ma¬ 
laya; then northward close to the Philip¬ 
pines, Formosa, Japan, Korea, and Alaska, 
From within this vast orbit, a single will can, 
in secrecy, plot and act to strike any one 
of many nations with overwhelming force. 

It may be possi'ble, by prearranged de¬ 
fense, to make that attack costly, particu¬ 
larly where sea and air power play a role or 
where, as in Western Europe, there are depth 
and numbers and military experience on 
which to draw. But it is not practicable 
to build up in each one of the more than 20 
nations making up this vast frontier of about 
20,000 miles, static defensive forces which 
could make each nation impregnable to a 
major and unpredictable assault by the Red 
armies of Russia. To attempt this would 
be to have strength nowhere and bank¬ 
ruptcy everywhere. 

That, however, does not mean that we 
should abandon the whole idea of collective 
security and build our own defense area with 
the help of such other countries as we 
might pick because of their capacity to be 
useful to us. 

There are, I think, flaws in that thesis. 
Any nation which at a moment of supreme 
danger sheds those of its allies who are 
most endangered, and to whom it is bound 
by solemn treaty, by common heritage and 
by fellowship in war and peace, is scarcely 
in a position thereafter to do much picking 
and choosing for its own account. It elects 
a dangerous course, for solitary defense is 
never impregnable. 

It is possible to plan, on paper, and de¬ 
scribe in words, what it seems should be an 
impregnable defense, a China Wall, a Magl- 
not Line, a Rock of Gibralter, an Atlantic 
and Pacific moat. But the mood that plans 
such a defense carries within itself the seeds 
of Its own collapse. A defense that accepts 
encirclement quickly decomposes. That has 
been proved a thousand times. 

A United States which could be an inactive 
spectator while the barbarians overran and 
desecrated the cradle of our Christian civili¬ 
zation would not be the kind of a United 
States which could defend itself. 

DETERRENT TO RETALIATORY POWER 

Fortunately, we do not have to choose be¬ 
tween two disastrous alternatives. It is not 
necessary either to spread our strength all 
around the world in futile attempts to create 
everywhere a static defense, nor need we 
crawl back into our own hole in the vain 
hope of defending ourselves against all the 
rest of the world. We are not bankrupt in 
resourcefulness. 

Around the rim of the captive world the 
free world can create enough economic and 
political vigor, enough military strength and 
enough will to resist so that these areas can¬ 
not be cheaply conquered by subversive 
methods, by trumped-up civil wars or even 
by satellite attacks. 

If the Soviet Union itself decides on open 
aggressive war, there is only one effective 
defense, for us and for others. That is the 
capacity to counterattack. That is the ulti¬ 
mate deterrent. 

When I was in the Senate, working for the 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact, I took 
the position that it did not commit the 
United States to the land defense of any 
particular area; it did not commit us to ac¬ 
tion, but action of our own choosing rather 
than action that an aggressor could dictate 
to us. 

In Korea, the United Nations forces suffer 
the grave handicap of trying to repel an 
aggressor within the limited area he selected 
for an attack, at the time he selected, and 
with methods of war which are dictated by 
the terrain and the weather he selected. 

Our people have loyally, sacrificially, and 
rightly backed this historic first attempt at 
organized suppression of aggression. We 
have done so despite the fact that this effort 


involves the inevitable defects of any first 
endeavor. But we instinctively feel that 
there is something wrong about the methods 
and do not want to toe committed to a series 
of Koreas all around the globe. 

That instinct is quite sound. 

Against such military power as the Soviet 
Union can marshal, collective security de¬ 
pends on capacity to counterattack against 
the aggressor. Then the force that protects 
one protects all, and there is a good chance 
of deterring aggression. 

The United States is not without power 
in this respect We have our strategic air 
force, a stock of weapons, naval power, and 
potential strength on the ground. Much 
more of all of this needs now to be brought 
into being. 

Total reliance should not be placed on 
any single form of warfare or any relatively 
untried type of weapon. The arsenal of 
retaliation should include all forms of coun¬ 
terattack with maximum flexibility, mo¬ 
bility, and the possibility of surprise. The 
places of assembly should be chosen, not as 
places to defend, but as places suitable for 
launching the means of destroying the forces 
of aggression, if aggression occurs. 

The United Nations, if it shows that it has 
the requisite moral courage, should be given 
the right to determine the fact of aggression 
so as to insure the Charter goal of armed 
forces not being used save in the common 
interest. 

In such ways the idea of collective secu¬ 
rity can be given sensible and effective con¬ 
tent. 

We cannot be sure that anything we now 
do will, in fact, prevent the awful catas¬ 
trophe of a third world war. The final de¬ 
cision will be made in the Kremlin. Per¬ 
haps it has been made already. That we 
cannot know. We face a period that is 
bound to be one of grave anxiety. But so 
long as the die has not been irrevocably cast 
for war, we must assume that righteous 
peace may yet be possible; and we must 
work with all the power that lies within 
us to achieve that peace. 

It is not pleasant, at this holiday season, 
to talk about instruments of death. But 
events in Korea have shown that peace is 
not to be found in an unbalance of military 
power To correct that balance is a grim 
necessity. But it is a necessity which also 
requires that we be vigilant to preserve and 
not relax the moral safeguards with which 
military power needs always to be sur¬ 
rounded. 

We can rejoice that the United Nations 
forces in Asia and the North Atlantic forces 
in Europe are under the command of two 
men. General MacArthur and General Eisen- 
hov/er, who have demonstrated, in peace and 
war, that they put material values second 
and moral values first. That should be the 
mood of all people. 

It is not easy to do what has to be done 
without whipping up emotions which are 
provocative of war. Now, if ever, is the time 
when our people should preserve the calm 
resolve which, in moments of peril, is the 
hallmark of true greatness. 


Railway Labor Bill, H. R. 7789 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, cir¬ 
cumstances required my absence from 
Washington on Monday, January 1,1951. 


Should H. R. 7789, a bill to amend the 
Railway Labor Act, come before the 
House for action, I desire to be recorded 
In favor of the legislation. If I were 
present, I would vote for it. 

It is possible that a similar Senate bill 
may be substituted for the above-men¬ 
tioned bill. If so, I would vote for it. 


Malone Warns Against the Gray Report 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2 ,1951 (legislative day 
of Holiday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Malone Warns Against the 
Gray Report,’* published in the Mineral 
County (Nev.) Independent-News of De¬ 
cember 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Malone Warns Against the Gray Report 

United States Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican, of Nevada, warned today of what 
he considers the grave danger to the national 
economy and of the unbearable tax burden 
which would be put upon the shoulders of 
the American people if the so-called Gray 
report should be approved by Congress. 

The Nevada Senator, in a statement issued 
by his Washington office, said that some of 
the recommendations made by Gordon Gray, 
Special Assistant to the President, in his 
Report to the President on Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Policy, paralleled some of his own 
recommendations but that the Gray report 
went entirely too far and embodied all the 
crackpot program of the Socialist-minded 
State Department. 

Senator Malone suggested that the Amer¬ 
ican people, particularly their representa¬ 
tives in Congress, read the fine print be¬ 
fore making up their minds about the Gray 
report. Senator Malone, in urging that ut¬ 
most caution be exercised, railed attention 
to the fact that approval of the report would 
provide: 

1. That we continLie sending money to so- 
called Marshall plan countries for 3 or 4 
years after the expiration of EGA without 
requiring those countries to stop arming 
Russia. 

2. That our net outflow of capital to un¬ 
derdeveloped areas of the world be in the 
range of $600,000,000 each year, this addi¬ 
tional money to be taken, of course, from 
the American taxpayers. 

3. That means be found to actually in¬ 
crease the high volume of slave-labor ex¬ 
ports from foreign countries to the United 
States to compete with American-made goods 
produced by American workers with a higher 
wage standard, this leading inevitably to the 
lowering of the American worker’s standard 
of living. 

4. That the American Government pro¬ 
tect British pound sterling and the external 
position of the United Kingdom. (Isn’t it 
about time our administration started think¬ 
ing about protecting the American dollar and 
the American economy?) 

6. That the American taxpayers be called 
upon to guarantee private investments in 
foreign countries against the risks of non¬ 
convertibility and expropriation (and this, 
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mind yon, without calling upon those coun¬ 
tries for any guaranties). 

6. That America extend the point-4 pro¬ 
gram, the foot-in-the-door never-ending for¬ 
eign give-away which could conceivably 
involve the American taxpayers to the extent 
of billions and even trillions of dollars. 

7. That the United States become a mem¬ 
ber of the Intel national Trade Organiza¬ 
tion, whereby the domestic and foreign trade 
of the United States could be governed by 
fifty-odd countries, the United States having 
just one vote. 

Senator Malone concluded; “These and 
other factors of the Gray recommendations 
are but a repetition of the same old State 
Department ideas which the American peo¬ 
ple have recently repudiated at the polls, 
to the extent of defeating the administra¬ 
tion leaders in the Senate and the others 
who made excuses for the State Department. 

I do not know whom the administration 
thinks it is kidding by trotting out this dis¬ 
crediting program The economic ruin of 
the United States is Stalin’s aim, and with 
the apparent help of the Democratic admin¬ 
istration, progress is being made toward Sta¬ 
lin’s goal.’* 


Pulling Together 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein an 
editorial from the Birmingham Eccen¬ 
tric, Birmingham, Mich., one of the out¬ 
standing newspapers of the congres¬ 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The good sense and sound reasoning 
contained in this editorial is worthy of 
reading and consideration by every 
Member of Congress. I commend it to 
my colleagues. The editorial follows: 

[Prom the Birmingham Eccentric of 
December 21, 1960] 

Let Us Pxtll Together—As Free Men 

Now that the United States Government 
has declared this Nation to be living in a 
state of emergency, the voices of many are 
raised in that old and familiar chorus: *‘Let 
us put aside our personal and political dif¬ 
ferences, and all pull together.** 

To be sure, in the all-out effort to produce 
the munitions of defense, the chorus makes 
sense. 

But to expect the American people to, fol¬ 
low, without any convictions of their own to 
be expressed, the leadership of any seg¬ 
ment of the general government is merely to 
submit to a form of voluntary totali¬ 
tarianism. 

We don’t expect free Americans ever to 
do that. 

Specifically, we raise the question: What 
about Secretary of State Dean Acheson? 
Since he has lost the confidence of a ma¬ 
jority of the American people—Including 
Democrats as well as Republicans—we 
going to shut up and accept him as perfec¬ 
tion merely because the President of tb® 
United States wants us to? 

The President is an elected ofllciail, for a 
certain term of years. Being human, he wUl 
make mistakes, but shott of impeadament 
proceedings, he must live out his term. A 
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Secretary of State is an appointed official, 
who can be removed at any time by the 
man who appointed him—^the President 
himself. 

Certainly the President knows how much 
of a debit upon the balance sheet of his 
administration Mr, Acheson is. Only the 
President’s blind stubbornness keeps Ache¬ 
son on the job. 

And as long as he is on the job, this Na¬ 
tion will not have complete confidence in 
the motives and acts of Hairy S Truman. 

As we plunge into the current tension, 
more mistakes are bound to be made. Some 
of them will be excusable, some of them will 
not. 

But more of them will be forgiven if Tru¬ 
man has at his side men and women who 
are not under public suspicion and dislike— 
and Acheson, the striped-pants diplomatic 
intellectual whose handling of Asiatic prob¬ 
lems has done much to create our present 
world mess, will continue to be a tremendous 
brake on the upsurge of morale of America. 

Personally, we do not dislike or hate Mr. 
Acheson. Were he our neighbor, we’d get 
a kick out of lending him our lawnmower, or 
gabbing over the back fence * * * put, 

by all the gods ever conjured up by the 
minds of men, we don’t believe him pres¬ 
ently fit to hold his office, and join millions 
of other Americans who want him to get off 
his job. 

As we said in the beginning of this com¬ 
ment, the times do call for the need of 
Americans to pull together. 

This we intend to do in every phase of the 
business of building up a common defense 
of the weapons of war. 

But to expect loyal Americans, whether 
they be mere citizens or public officials, to 
abdicate from the protective processes of the 
free government we are fighting to defend 
• * * well, that type of elemental exist¬ 

ence Is reserved only for totalitarian peoples. 

The darkest hour ever faced by a free 
people ought to, somehow, elevate their 
leaders to heroic and inspired examples of 
greatness, 

To this end we raise our voice in pleading 
prayer that Almighty God will, in some 
manner, enter into the head and heart of 
Harry S. Truman, and make him a figure 
that will become beloved by future genera¬ 
tions of human beings—not only in the 
United States, but in every land where free¬ 
dom hungers to live and thrive. 

We pray thus not merely to glorify one 
man, but rather to have that one man rise 
to the supreme heights of man’s earthly 
estate, thus exemplifying the greatness of 
our people ♦ to the glory of free 

men ♦ * made in the image and 

likeness of God.** 


Penetration Program Against Communism 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISOOITSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. WIIJSY. Mr. President, last Fri¬ 
day I issued a public statement on ways 
and means of penetrating the Soviet 
Union in order to create internal dissen¬ 
sion thefe and in the satellite nations. 
This is an idea which others ^and I have 
long recommended, and I am glad to see 
that at long last it has caught on. 
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I am particularly gratified by the out¬ 
standing response which my latest state¬ 
ment has elicited. So, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, the text of my release on 
this issue, to be followed by certain com¬ 
ments which I have received from Wis¬ 
consin I should like to include a tele¬ 
gram received from one of the most 
courageous editors m Wisconsin who 
focused his sights on the Communist 
menace long before the American public 
generally awakened to the danger of this 
threat. I refer to Mr. John Chappie, 
managing editor of the Ashland Daily 
Press, Ashland, Wis. 

Along this same line, there was printed 
In the November 1950 issue of the Read¬ 
er’s Digest an article entitled “We Can 
Win the Cold War in Russia.” This ar¬ 
ticle was written by Constantine W. 
Boldyreff, professor of Russian in the 
School of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., in con¬ 
junction with Mr. O, K. Armstrong, 
newly elected Member of Congress. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that article, too, be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, fol¬ 
lowing my release. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and accompanying papers were or¬ 
dered to be printed m the Record, as 
follows; 

Wiley Urges All-Out, World-Wide Penetra¬ 
tion Program Against Communism—Sug¬ 
gests Revolutionary Strategy Board 
I have been *urgmg for years that America 
must give Russia and her satellites a taste 
of their own vile medicine. For years they 
have been attempting to foment revolutions 
within the free western nations. They have 
shipped arms, money, sabotage materials, 
etc., to their cohorts in our free lands. 

COMMANDO TACTICS NECESSARY 

The time ts overdue for us to stop follow¬ 
ing a mere “pantywaist” diplomacy—a mere 
wordy Voice of America program. We must 
start using a commando-type program of psy¬ 
chological and revolutionary penetration, in¬ 
cluding the use of “silver bullets’’—money. 

I believe that if we follow such a bold 
program, if we cause the Russians and their 
satellites as much or more real trouble in 
their territory as they have caused in ours, 
we will have staved off to a considerable ex¬ 
tent the threat of a third world war. In 
other words, the more preoccupied the Rus¬ 
sians are with their own internal difficulties 
and disturbances the less they will feel they 
could rely upon their own and satellite peo¬ 
ples; and to that extent war pressure would 
he eased. I am recommending this program* 
therefore, not as a war effort but as a peace 
effort. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars that 
we would spend to ship arms, sabotage equip¬ 
ment, etc, is but a drop in the bucket com¬ 
pared with the cost of a fleet of modern-day 
battleships or a fleet of long-range bombers. 

RUSSIANS VULNERABLE TO PENETRATION 
There are several reasons for such a world¬ 
wide revolutionary program: 

1, The basic reason is. of course, that the 
Russians are infinitely more susceptible to 
this type of troublemaking on our part than 
we are to troutalemaking on their part: 

Most experts believe that during World War 
H Hitler could have won over to his cause 
millions of Russians, had his army not fol¬ 
lowed a program of brutal extermination. 
In the Ukraine, the German armies were 
initially greeted with open arms as friends 
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and not as conquerors, but Hitler’s policies 
soon changed that. 

Red China is especially vulnerable to agi¬ 
tating of dissension, because there are re¬ 
ported to be over a million guerrillas already 
in combat there. Russia itself with vast 
land mass and borders and its 70 nationali¬ 
ties, offers a tremendous opportunity for us. 
There is scarcely a family in Russia that 
hasn’t had a member or relative liquidated 
or forced into slave labor This fact pro¬ 
vides fertile ground for our liberal distri¬ 
bution of arms for vengeance. 

IT TAKES ARMS TO COMBAT DICTATORSHIP 

2. It is a fact that you cannot revolt 
against a modern type of armed dictator 
unless you do have arms. The time has 
come for us to proclaim, “workers of the 
world, unite, we will give you the arms to 
break your chains “ 

3 A third basic reason for this program 
is that it will be in full accordance with the 
principles of ideological warfare we are now 
waging. If we seriously believe m the 
principles of freedom that we espouse, then 
It is up to us to help others actually gain 
that freedom. America would never have 
originally gamed her freedom, had it not 
been for the splendid material aid of French 
patriots, rather than mere moral encourage¬ 
ment. 

There are those who may be squeamish 
and who will say that this program which I 
am recommending and which others have 
recommended would merely provoke the 
Russians On the contrary, I say that there 
is nothing that will provoke Russia more 
than our own weakness, our pussyfooting, 
and our stupidity. 

WE NSED A DEMOCRACY INT: RNATIONAL WITH 
STRATEGY EOARD 

It is up to us to set up our own type of 
organization equivalent to tl^e Comintern— 
the Communist International—which will 
preach not mere words, but which will give 
guns to fulfill those words, as necessary. 
Hand grenades talk louder than hand ap¬ 
plause We dare not lose an additional day. 
Let us secure the appointment of a com¬ 
mando-type leader with audacity and imagi¬ 
nation, to carry out this program. And let 
there be appointed a board of I’evolutionary 
strategy consisting of the ablest experts in 
military science' (particularly guerrilla war¬ 
fare) , experts in ethnic groups, etc, to plan 
our tactics, logistics, etc. Let this group 
work with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the State De¬ 
partment on the highest policy level. 

From Madison, Wls : 

“Dear Senator Wiley: We are 100 percent 
behind your idea of sponsored uprisings in 
Communist countries.” 

From Sparta, Wis,. 

“Dear Senator Wiley: I am heartily in 
accord with your expressed idea of giving 
the Communists a taste of their own vile 
medicine. We should play their own game 
and beat them at it. General Chennault’s 
views re assistance and support to guerrilla 
activities in China apparently are similar to 
yours, and friends with whom I have spoken 
believe firmly in accelerating activities to 
support guerrilla and underground efforts to 
overthrow the Communists wherever they 
operate. 

“I wish you much success in your legisla¬ 
tive efforts.” 

From West Bend, Wis.: 

“Dear Senator Wiley: Yours is the first 
sensible aggressive suggestion to come for¬ 
ward in the search for a method of fighting 
communism. It would effectively nullify the 
Russian plan of using satellite armies to 
destroy our forces while conserving the Rus¬ 
sian military machine. I hope you keep up 
this fight to develop ah aggressive American 
foreign policy.'* 


Ashland, Wis , December 29, 1950, 
Hon. Alexander Wiley, 

Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations on your proposal to strike 
directly at the criminal conspirators in con¬ 
trol of Soviet Russia by assisting the people 
of Russia in the revolutionary overthrow of 
their present government. This would bring 
Russia back into the family of nations and 
give the peoples of the world an opportunity 
for lasting peace. It is the most logical pro¬ 
posal yet made to meet and conquer Rus¬ 
sia’s unwavering 38-year-old campaign to cre¬ 
ate world revolution and blot out freedom 
and hope for humanity The present leaders 
of Russia betx’ayed the revolution against 
the Czar and are criminal usurpers of the 
Russian peoples dream of a government sim¬ 
ilar to America’s. Your proposal if its gets 
through the iron curtain will bring the 
greatest surge of hope in the hearts of the 
Russian people of anything during this gen¬ 
eration. 

Respectfully, 

John B Chapple, 

Managing Editor, Ashland Daily Press. 

[Prom the Reader's Digest of November 1950] 
We Can Win the Cold V/ae in Russia 

(By Constantine W. Boldyreff with O. K. 

Armstrong) 

Despite the war in Korea and the certainty 
that the tyrants who rule the Soviet Union 
have a blueprint for further aggression, I be¬ 
lieve that a major conflict with Russia is not 
inevitable. 

World war III can be prevented by an im¬ 
mediate and vigorous psychological attack 
aimed at the enemy’s weakest spot—smold¬ 
ering opposition of the Russian people 
against their oppressors in the Kremlin. De¬ 
spite two generations of indoctrination, 
despite the relentless efforts of the dread 
secret police to crush all hope of freedom, 
there is bitter resentment against Stalin’s 
slave regime. If that latent opposition can 
be aroused and organized, Stalin and his 
fellow conspirators will not dare provoke 
war. Once the opposition in Russia gets roll¬ 
ing, It can never be stopped 

I write as one who has lived a life of active 
opposition to the Bolshevik regime After 
World War I my father, Lt. Gen. Vassily Bol¬ 
dyreff, commanded the White Russian Army 
In Siberia resisting the Bolsheviks. I was 
then a cadet. My father was captured and 
liquidated In 1930 I helped to organize the 
NTS (National Alliance of Russian Solidar- 
ists), an underground organization secretly 
working in Russia today toward the revolu¬ 
tion we know must someday free our people. 

We who have chosen freedom must warn 
that the democracies are fast losing the cold 
war. Many well-meaning people presume, as 
did Trygve Lie, secretary-general of the 
United Nations, that if leaders of both sides 
will sit down together their differences can 
he settled by discussion and compromise. 
That is not true. Marxist communism is a 
militant, proselyting doctrine, based upon 
struggle. It carries inspiring promises, it 
creates zealots. But it cannot permit liberty 
of thought or action, it cannot tolerate op¬ 
position. Therefore it can never be appeased. 
It must be defeated. 

Our need is to understand the enemy’s 
plan of campaign. Stalin wants war—but 
not for Russia now. He wants war to 
strengthen his position Internally and bleed 
the United States white. Here in Stalin’s 
own words is the fundamental principle for 
Communist strategy of world conquest: “War 
leads to the weakening of the positions of 
capitalism in general. It approximates in 
its effect a proletarian revolution." 

So Stalin has devised the diabolically 
shrewd plan to set the world afire with wars, 
fought by his puppets under Soviet-trained 
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leaders, while keeping Russia officially neu¬ 
tral. By this means Stalin can enjoy all the 
privileges accorded honest diplomacy while 
his stooges stand in the United Nations and 
damn peace-loving peoples in barrages of 
propaganda aimed to win the underprivi¬ 
leged millions of the earth 

That was the pattern in Korea. It will be 
the pattern in Formosa, where Stalin hopes 
to draw the United States into war with 
China. It will be the pattern in Germany, 
where American guns may blaze away not at 
Russians but at Soviet-supported Germans. 

Scalin does not fear the feverish arming 
of the United States, the diversion of man¬ 
power from normal production, the use of 
resources, and the vast expenditures for im¬ 
plements of war That fits his plan of bleed¬ 
ing the United States white. But one thing 
he does fear—a revolt of the Russian people. 

The masters of the Kremlin dread most a 
movement that will show their victims how 
to shake off Communist control The Achil¬ 
les’ heel of Soviet rule has always been in 
Russia Between 1921 and 1841 there were 
more than 30 revolts, rebellions, and active 
plots against the Bolshevik regime. Most of 
these, spontaneous and disorganized, were 
doomed from the start. But they indicated 
unmistakably the hatred of the people for 
their oppressors. 

When Hitler’s armies invaded Russia in 
1941 the people greeted them as liberators. 
In less than 5 months millions of Russians 
surrendered to the Germans By 1942 an or¬ 
ganized anti-Bolshevik revolution under the 
leadership of Gen. Andrei Vlassov was on its 
way. But Nazi atrocities were more than 
even desperate anti-Communists could stom¬ 
ach, and the powerful force of Russian pa¬ 
triotism switched from combating the regime 
to defending the homeland. After the war 
hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners 
of war and displaced persons refused to re¬ 
turn to the Soviet Union. 

Today the people of Russia hate the Com¬ 
munist regime more than ever before. Vic¬ 
tory in World War 11 brought no relief for 
them. Instead, life became more difficult. 
Authentic reports from the underground in¬ 
dicate the fury and intensity of recent selec¬ 
tive purges, comparable in their violence to 
the bloody carnage organized in 1937-38. 
There are about 15,000,000 prisoners in con¬ 
centration camps; hardly a Russian family 
but has lost at least one member as a victim 
to Bolshevik cruelty. No one, not even 
party members and public officials, is free 
from the haunting fear of arrest 

The people of the democracies need quickly 
to enlist these allies in the only campaign 
that spells sure defeat for communism—the 
war of ideas. These are the weapons we 
can equip them with: 

1. Active and open encouragement. 

Neither the size nor the significance of the 
Russians’ opposition to communism has been 
understood by the free nations. Escapees 
from the Soviet Union are forced to live 
wretched, hunted lives in Western Europe, 
Greece, and Turkey. The democracies have 
failed signally to encourage and to help these 
refugees. Yet they are passionate partisans 
of freedom—our best allies. Most of them 
have staked their lives to escape communism 
and will stake them again to destroy commu¬ 
nism and liberate their enslaved people. 

Assurance should be given the anti-Oom- 
munist forces within Russia that by every 
means their hands will be strengthened. An¬ 
nouncement of a plan of assistance for all 
working in the underground would fire these 
patriots with hope and determination. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that Rus¬ 
sians he equipped and encouraged to conduct 
their own psychological war. The weakness 
of the Voice of America is that it sends 
propaganda from America. Its effectiveness 
would be immeasurably multiplied if its 
broadcasts were by, of, and for Russians. 
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Criticism toy a foreigner can toe misunder¬ 
stood and resented by the sensitive national. 
Verbal attacks upon the Red army are harm¬ 
ful because it is Russian, not Bolshevik. The 
people are proud of its victories. ITnfavor- 
atole comparisons of standards of living can 
be misinterpreted as boastful superiority. 
It should be made clear that the people are 
being robbed of their birthrights of freedom 
and truth, tout comparisons must be made 
in the spirit of kindness, sympathy, and 
understanding. 

2 A campaign of truth. 

The people of the Soviet Union are fam¬ 
ished for authentic news and ideas from 
the outside world. Russian leaders of libera¬ 
tion should be equipped immediately to speak 
loudly and clearly to the masses over the 
heads of their dictators. They must use 
every occasion to assert: 

That credit for Russia’s war record belongs 
to its people, not to Stalin and his gang. 

That the Western World does not blame 
the Russian people for the Kremlin’s peace¬ 
wrecking tactics. 

That all free people share the aspirations 
of the Russian people for freedom and are 
eager to help them earn it. 

That Soviet propaganda which brands the 
United States and its associates as aggressors 
bent on Russia's destruction is fantastically 
false. 

That, above all, the free peoples seek the 
friendship of the Russian people, and once 
the Communist menace has been conquered 
this friendship can be established on a last¬ 
ing basis. 

How can we get this message across in a 
major psychological offensive? First method 
is the radio. Let the Voice of America be 
augmented by the Voice of Free Russia, 
with a ring of radio stations all around 
the U. S. S. R. 

Second method is the use of leaflets, news¬ 
papers and other publications, printed both 
inside and outside of the homeland. Those 
from the outside can be sent in by aircraft 
and balloons. No government could do this 
in time of peace, but private agencies can. 
Mystery planes, sowing the truth, can in¬ 
vade the Soviet skies. Hundreds of patriotic 
fliers are ready to risk their necks in this 
service. 

Printed Items, particularly those that give 
news of and encouragement to the opposi¬ 
tion, have a tremendous impact upon the 
minds of the Russian people. The fact that 
they are forbidden to read counter-propa¬ 
ganda makes it all the more sought after. 
Try as they may, the secret police cannot 
grab all the leaflets or arrest all who possess 
them. Moreover, nations denied freedom of 
press and speech become huge whispering 
galleries, through which suppressed facts and 
ideas quickly spread. We know that, within 
hours after the Voice of America announced 
Mrs. Kasenklna's Jump from a Soviet con¬ 
sulate window in New York, all Moscow was 
buzzing with the story. 

3. A program of action. 

Psychological warfare is effective only when 
it calls for constructive effort. Foremost 
in our campaign should be a plan to 
strengthen all elements of opposition tooth 
in the satellite nations and within Russia 
itself. Workers in the underground require 
the kind of external help only free peoples 
can give them: money, equipment, moral 
support. 

Thousands of recruits are available for in¬ 
filtration into Russia. Underground ^ents 
should be prepared to select and urge mem¬ 
bers to penetrate into key positions in the 
Communist Party. They should establish 
close contact with those already in such po¬ 
sitions and give them the Ideological am¬ 
munition they need. 

Activities that bring the antl-Communlst 
opposition to public attention should be 
greatly multiplied. A new form of under¬ 


ground organization least vulnerable to the 
secret police has been developed: Unknown 
to each other, single fighters, inspired and 
instructed by leaflets, act individually but 
uniformly in the effort to attain common 
aims. They signalize their existence to other 
anonymous fighters by painting the NTS 
symbol—a trident—on walls and sidewalks, 
perhaps with an appropriate slogan. With 
the mounting confidence sure to follow such 
a full-scale psychological offensive, the tide 
of results will rise. 

One basic aim of our campaign is to over¬ 
come the Russians’ fear of the MVD, the 
secret police. By ruthlessness and cruelty, 
the Politburo has nurtured the idea that its 
agents are invincible and invulnerable. Our 
task IS to prove that a myth. Already we 
have shown that, like the Nazi Gestapo, it 
can be duped and misled. 

Nicolas Smevirsky, an NTS member, joined 
the ^military branch of MVD for several 
months and returned to this side of the iron 
curtain. A book about his experiences was 
published by Possev, the Russian anti-Com- 
munist newspaper of Western Germany. 
This paper is receiving clandestine circula¬ 
tion in Russia a*nd the satellite countries, 
with devastating effect upon MVD morale. 
By incessant repetition, by overt acts, the 
vulnerability of the MVD must become an 
accepted fact in Russia. 

The men of the Kremlin know that once 
their grip loosens at home their stooges in 
the satellite nations will also lose their power. 
And with that loss there can be no more 
wars fought by Communist-dominated 
masses. Then the revolt will gather strength 
and sweep the Russian homeland. 

Here Is a task to which the best efforts of 
free nations can be dedicated. The support 
of their governments is necessary. But the 
movement toward freedom has always come 
from the people. Churches of all faiths, 
labor organizations, educational and civic 
groups, all can help to equip our liberation 
forces with the weapons of truth and action. 
Victory in the psychological war will mean 
peace. Its loss could mean that all that 
has been gained in human rights from the 
Magna Carta to the American Constitution 
Will go down into chaos and enslavement. 


Hunters’ Corps 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to continue my fight 
in the interest of national defense by 
strengthening our home front, agitating 
for a hunters' corps. 

Last week, I presented an amendment 
to the civil defense bill, which provided 
a volunteer army of hunters and sports¬ 
men in every community in the United 
States. 

I was prompted to do this by my con¬ 
viction that huntei^ in my district at 
least are patriotic Americans and expert 
shots and woodsmen. They would make 
the best of guerrilla fighters in case of 
invaMon. 

I received many letters of praise from 
sill over the country and I am taking the 
liberty of having a typical one submit¬ 
ted with these remarks, which shows the 


enthusiastic reaction which the Hall 
amendment received with the public: 
Hon. Edwin Arthur Hall, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hall: We received the Congees- 
BiONAL Record and read your speech. It was 
very good—ail of it. Any person that would 
vote against what you said must be a Com¬ 
munist or sympathetic with them. 

It IS as you say, sportsmen are good Ameri¬ 
cans, whether it he small game hunters or 
fox and deer hunters. They are out-of-door 
men, used to all kinds of weather, and are 
good shots, and they know the country in 
many different localities. In this country 
35 or 40 such men equipped with ammuni¬ 
tion and guns, and properly ambushed could 
make it mighty hot for invading land troops. 
I know of men in this surrounding locality 
with their own Winchester rifles SO/06, 
equipped with telescope sights, could kill an 
enemy one-half mile away nearly every time 
he shot. Many of these hunters already 
have rifles so equipped, just the thing for 
sharpshooters. 

We found many interesting things in the 
Congressional Record you sent, and thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur Crane. 

Deposit, N. Y , December 27, 1950. 

P. S.—Would one man go out into a pas¬ 
ture, unarmed, to fight a bull or rhinoceros? 
Could he expect anything but to be beaten? 


The Forgotten Army in Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
and a second article blasting the pro- 
Communist propaganda so skillfully 
propagated in our country since 1944 
that Chinese forces did not or would not 
fight. How long are American boys to 
be killed needlessly in Korea because our 
Government refuses to accept help from 
those who have fought Chinese Commu¬ 
nists longest and know them best? 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
January 2,1961 j 
The Forgotten Army 

Until the Chinese Reds Invaded Korea last 
October some Americans had been led to be¬ 
lieve that Chinese soldiers wouldn’t fight. 

They know better now. 

But what many Americans still may not 
know is that Chlang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
armies also fought well when they had some¬ 
thing to fight with. 

That part of the story Is told by Clyde 
Farnsworth, veteran far-eastern war corre¬ 
spondent, in the adjacent columns. It Is a 
story by a man who was there. 

Americans are fighting Asiatic Commu¬ 
nists in Asia while anti-Oommunlst Asiatic 
troops are being held out of the fight on 
orders from President Truman. Read that 
again, because it do^n’t seem to make sense. 
And it doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Farnsworth doesn’t go into the poli¬ 
tics Involved in this situation. But he does 
present abundant evidence that by and large 
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the Chinese Nationalists were first-class 
fighting men. 

There are 400,000 to 500,000 of these vet^ 
eran troops in Formosa now. Early in the 
Korean war Chiang Kai-shek offered 33,000 
of his troops to the United. Nations, and 
more if they were wanted. His offer was not 
accepted, because the United States and 
Britain did not want to offend the Chinese 
Communists. 

Now that the Chinese Communists are 
fighting the United Nations forces anyway, 
that objection would seem to have lost its 
force. But the Chinese Nationalists still 
haven’t been permitted to join in the fight. 
Why^ This newspaper cannot answer that. 
Perhaps President Truman and the British 
Foreign Ofiice can. 

Many people v^ould like to know. 

Nationalists Have Will and Capacity to 
fight 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

(Note.— This is the second of three articles 
by Clyde Farnsworth answering the question 
raised in some quarters as to whether the 
Chinese Nationalists can and will fight. Mr. 
Farnsworth returned to this country recently 
from an 8-year tour of duty in the Orient.) 

It was never easy for foreign correspond¬ 
ents in China to see actual fighting in the 
many wars that have beset that country. 

But that is not because there was no fight¬ 
ing. It was often savage and prolonged. 
But distances, lack of transportation, and 
Chinese reluctance to accept responsibility 
for foreigners’ safety have combined to make 
front-line reporting difficult. 

In my 8 years in China I have seen the 
Nationalist armies of Chiang Kai-shek not 
only in battle but overwhelming evidence of 
their achievements against both the Chinese 
Communists and the Japanese. 

In May 1944, at the very height of a wave 
of American criticism of the Nationalist com¬ 
mand’s will and capacity to oppose the Japa¬ 
nese, I saw the jump-off of a Chinese expedi¬ 
tionary force across the Salween River into 
the Japanese-held Burma border region of 
southwest China. 

This was a brave but ill-equipped offensive 
by 20,000 troops on a 100-mile river front 
into the Kaolikung Mountains, a branch of 
the Himalayas. The Nationalists battled 
rain, fog, sleet—and Japanese—sometimes 
above 10,000 feet, an altitude at which airline 
passengers have to go on oxygen. 

These Chinese troops had worked out 
coolie methods of carrying dismantled 75- 
millimeter howitzers They lugged the guns 
themselves when the going got too tough for 
pack animals, 

I saw their siege of Tengchung, which went 
on for 2 months until the Japanese defend¬ 
ers were killed to the last man. 

Day after day Chinese storm troops tun¬ 
neled and trenched their way against Teng- 
chung’s massive walls and repeatedly made 
frontal attacks, trying to prop their bam¬ 
boo ladders in machine-gun crossfire. 

I saw the pools of blood on the paddy- 
field pathways leading from the siege to 
nearby villages that were packed with 
wounded and dying men. 

In 1945, from the pickaback seat of a P-40 
on a fire-bombing and strafing mission of the 
Ohlnese-American Composite Wing, I saw 
the stubborn resurgence of Chinese troops in 
the defense of Chlhkiang, eastern Hunan 
Province, 

This was the enemy’s last China offensive 
and one of the greatest victories of the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

Inquiring the other day In the historical 
section of the Defense Department where an 
American official history of World War II is 
In preparation, with the Chlna-Burma-In- 
dla volumes still to come, I was told by one 
of the historians: 


“We don’t know what the Chinese armies 
did anywhere in China except on the Sal¬ 
ween front where Gen. Joe Stilwell’s Y- 
force (an advisory group) was working di¬ 
rectly with the Chinese expeditionary force. 
American officers were discouraged—^you 
might say not even permitted to go to the 
fronts in China. 

“All we have on the Chinese effort against 
Japan v;as what the Chinese told Stilwell’s 
headquarters they were doing and what Stil- 
well’s headquarters thought they were do¬ 
ing. ’ 

The fact is, however, that there were Amer¬ 
ican air-ground liaison teams on every active 
front in China after the American entrance 
into the war. 

The division of opinion in the high com¬ 
mand in the United States and a correspond¬ 
ing division of American effort in China had 
a profound effect on China’s war effort. 

Out of General Stilwell’s preoccupation 
with the Burma Road and his burning desire 
to unite and command both Chinese Nation¬ 
alist and Communist forces stemmed most 
of the case against Chiang Kai-shek and his 
generals. The air-ground liaison teams had a 
difierent story to tell. 

Seven years ago this month I walked into 
the almost total devastation of the city of 
Changteh, in Hunan Province, and found 
that an air-ground liaison team had played 
a great part in a battle that had passed from 
Japanese attack, to siege, to retreat—while 
United States 14th Air Force planes served 
the Chinese as flying artillery, 

A power drive by 100,000 Japanese troops 
had been broken and turned back, a Chinese 
division had been virtually wiped out, and 
three Chinese divisional commanders killed 
in action. 

Correspondents from Chungking, who ap¬ 
proached Changteh doubting that there was 
a war on, were shown the Hiroshima-hke de¬ 
struction of a large and once-prosperous city 
and mass graves 

They were shown these things by Chinese 
Nationalists in an area that had received no 
American aid except air support. 

Two or three days later, on the morning of 
December 24,1943, the whole group of Chung¬ 
king correspondents and a few foreign mili¬ 
tary attaches from Chungking were nearly 
killed when Japanese fighter-bombers at¬ 
tacked a school building in Taoyuan on the 
same front. 

Near misses shook the building where they 
had been lodged overnight and where the 
victorious Chinese had stored tons of cap¬ 
tured Japanese arms and ammunition. 

In the spring of 1948 I spent 2 weeks with 
the Fifth Chinese Army on the move through 
Honan Province in pursuit of Red Gen. Liu 
Po-cheng and his elusive guerrillas. 

At the end of the visit, Gen. Chiu Ching- 
chuan promised to invite me back for a real 
battle when that seemed probable. I was in 
Japan when he finally wrote. The general 
died with his men in a ring of Communist 
gunfire that caught three armies south of 
Hsuchow 2 years ago this month. 

For an outfit with no fight in it the Na¬ 
tionalist army has had an unprecedented 
number of generals killed in action or by 
their own hand in the disgrace of defeat: a 
farewell note to the Generalissimo, then a 
pistol at the temple, or a grenade. 

I saw Red siege rings tighten about Chang¬ 
chun and Mukden in the Communist victory 
that turned industrial Manchuria into a 
base for conquest of China proper. 

And Taiyuan, in Shansi Province, where a 
million soldiers and civilians survived and 
fought for many months on airlifted food 
until Communist ack-ack cut their aerial 
artery. 

I saw, from the air, Shihchiachuang turned 
Into a smoking battlefield and one of the first 
pivots of Nationalist disaster in North China. 

I saw planes dropping down at Shanghai 
with cargoes of wounded from the Battle 


of Hsuchow. But they made scarcely a dent 
m the 20,000 wounded who had to be aban¬ 
doned there when the Reds, with superior 
fire power, superior strategy and tactics, and, 
for the first major instance, superior num¬ 
bers, bioke the Hsuchow line 

Months later I saw the sandy grave mounds 
of Kmmen (Quemoy) Island where National¬ 
ist -crops, backboned by units fresh from 
retraining on Formosa under Gen. Sun 
Li-jen, wiped out a 20,000-man amphibious 
attack fiom the nearby mainland. 

I saw enough to know that the Chinese 
Nationalists fought both the Japanese and 
the Chinese Communists. And that the loss 
of the China mainland was the result of a 
tremendous passage at arms and was not, as 
some of our Government officials have said, a 
victory by Nationalist default. 


Our Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article that ap¬ 
peared in the Lynn Telegram News, of 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, December 24, 
1950, by Mr. Clem Norton, a writer with 
many years of practical experience. 

Mr. Norton served the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for a long period of 
time as superintendent of the State pier, 
Boston, Mass., with an enviable record of 
accomplishments. As a member of the 
school committee he served many terms 
in the city of Boston. He did much to 
improve the school system of that metro¬ 
politan city and through his arduous 
work on that board the school children 
benefited much from his outstanding 
service. 

Mr. Norton has traveled extensively 
at home and abroad and as a self-edu¬ 
cated man I dare say he commands an 
excellent over-all picture of national and 
international affairs: 

Clem Norton Says 

Here’s the story on the war, as of the mo¬ 
ment, as I see it. It’s the most important 
thing in your life, and in the lives of your 
children, so take an interest. Nothing is of 
such importance. This is one of the great 
terminal points of all history. 

Well, there are two sides, and here they 
are: 

One side says: “Get out of Asia and Eu¬ 
rope. Protect Japan, the Philippines, and 
Britain, if the latter cooperates. Mind our 
own business. Russia will fall apart if she 
attempts to take over too much. Democ¬ 
racy won’t fall. It’s the trend. Russia 
can’t even handle Tito. John Poster Dulles 
and some of the British leaders are inclined 
to think that we should get out of Korea. 
We’ve given billions in food and money to 
other nations, but when we ask them to help 
us in Korea they quit, with few exceptions. 
The United States has only 6 percent of the 
world’s people, and we Just have not got 
enough boys, enough blood, to fight all over 
the world, and inflation and a huge debt 
will ruin us at home. The dollar now will 
only buy fifty-odd cents’ worth of what it 
would a few years ago. It may go down to 
a nickel. We’ve fed Italians and given Italy 
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billions of dollars, but tliere are signs in 
that land reading: “Take youv money and 
get to hell out ’* If western Europeans have 
no will to fight, how can we make them? 
Not a dollar nor a soldier boy should be sent 
to protect a foreign land against the Rus¬ 
sians, unless the said land itself goes the 
limit, to get ready to fight. This is only 
common sense. A Chinese army for the first 
time has licked a white army in Korea, and 
this means a tremendous loss of “face” and 
prestige for us in a land where such things 
count big. Get our boys out of Korea quick, 
for it’s an impossible situation, and most of 
them may be killed in an impossible war. 
Industry is not concentrated in Asia, as it is 
heie, so the use of the atom bomb don’t 
mean so much Then, in China, with its 
459.000,000 people, the cheapest thing is hu¬ 
man life. These are among some of the ar¬ 
guments that able men such as Heibert 
Hoover and Joseph P. Kennedy produce. In 
Asia are over a billion people, half the 
world’s population, who hate the white 
man’s imperialistic rule, and modem science 
has taught them how to break that chain. 
Something now is being born into the w^oiTd, 
The Asiatic with only a loin cloth is de¬ 
manding more. If there was no Russia 
causing trouble, there would still be trouble 
in the world, on account of changed condi¬ 
tions. The imperialism of the old days has 
gone. Education, radio, and so on, are wis¬ 
ing people up No longer will a few nations 
be able to hold most of the “bread and but¬ 
ter” of the world. Most of the raw mate¬ 
rials, without which man cannot advance. 

OTHER 

Then, the other side of the argument goes 
like this. We must fight communism every¬ 
where that it takes over, and even drop the 
atom bomb if and when the right time ar¬ 
rives. IX we pull out of Asia, and out of 
Europe, the Russians will take over. By put¬ 
ting up a fight, by sending Eisenhower to 
boss the western European armies, and to get 
thorn ready to fight Russia, when and if, then. 
Russia knows that we will fight. We need 
European land bases to fight Russia. Our 
B--36 planes Just cannot cross the ocean and 
deliver the atom bomb effectively. To let 
Rome fall to the barbarians would be unfor¬ 
givable. At least we must do all possible to 
head off such an eventuality. If Russia gets 
the technical skill and resources of Europe, 
she will make it very uncomfortable for us 
in the Western Hemisphere even though we 
are surrounded by two oceans, for science 
makes it easy to cross oceans today, with 
submarines and guided missiles. If we with¬ 
draw to this hemisphere, we will fight alone 
and perhaps die alone. We’ll be handing over 
to the Russians the most precious of herit¬ 
ages, the world’s richest prize—America. 
Then, what will our grandchildren say? 

So, let's put up a fight to hold bases In 
Asia and Europe. Let’s stay there as long 
as we can. We need time to rearm and those 
boys who died in Korea helped to buy us that 
time. Herbert Hoover and Joe Kennedy in 
1941 said that we couldn’t get into Europe 
in World War II, or if we did, our efforts 
would not be effective, but they were wrong 
in 1941, and they may be wrong in 1951. 
me 

Now, here’s my opinion. I’ve read and read, 
studied and studied, talked to leader after 
leader, and the problem is so complex, so 
awful in its complications if we lose out, 
that I’m all for standing with our President, 
for we either hang together or hang sep¬ 
arately. Nobody really knows Just who is 
right In the above arguments, but the fate of 
our country, the greatest for the poor man 
that ever was, a paradise on earth, han^ in 
the balance, and if we allow the golden hopes 
of man to trail in the dust, well be cursed by 
generations unborn. 

The blackjacking of Secretary Acheson on 
the eve of his going to the Brussels confer¬ 


ence, to weaken him before the world when 
pleading the cause of free men, by a group 
of Republicans and others who have no 
agreed war program of their own, was un¬ 
fortunate. Politics should stop at the water’s 
edge 

And, in this chaos, what can one think of 
Stassen and Senator Knowland who demand 
that President Truman abdicate his powers, 
something that he cannot do, and allow Mac- 
Arthui a free military and diplomatic hand 
in Asia. MacArthur, whose judgment has 
proven to he so v/rong time and again. 
Splitting up his armies in North Korea, so 
that the Chinese Communists walk right 
between our boys and slaughter them in the 
worst defeat in our history. MacArthur, who 
knew so little about what the enemy was 
doing, contemptuously disregarding appro¬ 
priate warnings, and suggesting our boys 
would be home by Christmas Say Lincoln, 
after McClellan’s poor judgment at Bull Run, 
had had a Stassen oi a Knowl and barking at 
his heels to keep McCellan on the job, and 
not to replace him with a Grant And while 
all this goes on, Fulton Lewis, Jr , radio com¬ 
mentator, asks Americans to flood Congress 
With letters to fire Acheson. But I think the 
“get Acheson” crowd have shot their bolt 
and missed. But I like Governor Dewey 
clearing his speech with Piesident Truman, 
and I dislike Senator Tapt’s attitude, that 
Republicans should criticize and not coop¬ 
erate with President Truman at this mo¬ 
mentous hour. 

The British, to a man, stood behind their 
Prime Minister Attlee when he came to 
America a few weeks ago, in the cause of 
peace. Let’s stand behind our leaders in the 
same manner. So, don’t bang our President 
or his assistants until you’ve read and. 
studied and thought. 

And now, to be personal, and perhaps un¬ 
objective, but natural. I love the two-fisted 
V'ay the President fought for somebody that 
he loves more than himself, his beloved only 
child, Margaret 

He had attended her concert at Consti¬ 
tution Hall, the night before, and cried, as 
he always does, when his daughter sings in 
public and he is present. Clement Attlee, 
the Prime Minister of England was with him. 

The crowd gave Margaret waves of ap¬ 
plause, and then, the next morning, the 
President woke np to find that Paul Hume, 
34-year-old music critic, had said that Mar¬ 
garet couldn’t sing, that she sang flat, when 
everybody who knows music and who has 
heard Margaret sing, knows that the one 
thing that she does well is to sing in key. 
something that even Galli-Curci found it 
hard to do. 

Well, the President, in a hand-written note 
on White House stationery, told Hume that 
if he met him he would smash his nose and 
kick him in the stomach, among other 
things. Now, everybody knows that the 
President did not mean it but he was acting 
Just as millions of other dads would under 
similar circunostances. In short, he was nat¬ 
ural, and how fatherly. 

I like the manner in which the President 
walked up and down the conference room 
while defending Secretary Acheson to the 
press, at a time when the political blood¬ 
hound opposition, for no good reason, de¬ 
manded Acheson’s neck. I like the way in 
which the President broke out in a big. 
friendly laugh, on the steps of his home in 
Independence, Mo., at Christmas time, when 
a small boy asked: “Will you wait until I 
go home and get my camera?*’ I like his 
presiding at two Masonic meetings In Mis¬ 
souri, with his old cronies—and hence, was 
never too big to be natural. 

In short. I believe that if the election were 
tomorrow, President Truman, because of his 
warm naturalness, would be reelected with 
a greater majority than ever. May God bless 
and protect him, and guide him, for In some 
unexplainable way, after reading all that the 


opposition has to say, I think that he’s my 
man That he’s America’s man. That he’ll 
save our great Nation for the children to 
come. 


Her®3ert Hoover—Americans Voice of 

Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
have a free people waited with greater 
concern for their leaders to set a proper 
course than in the present hour, charged 
as it is with peril for America and Amer¬ 
icans. So it was only proper that Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s recent address to the Na¬ 
tion on the international crisis confront¬ 
ing us should receive thoughtful study. 
But equal consideration should be given 
the challenging words of former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover delivered a week 
later and coming as a voice of strength 
in an hour of danger. 

Despite the striking contrast between 
the two messages, a strife-torn world 
should take due note that reexamination 
of American foreign policy involves no 
departure from a courageous—and ulti¬ 
mately victorious—defense of the princi¬ 
ples embraced by freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

As the Eighty-second Congress gathers 
in Washington to face the burdensome 
problems of the days and years ahead 
it would be well to weigh thoughtfully 
Mr. Hoover’s words. Patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans have substantial reasons for heed¬ 
ing the counsel given them with the 
clarity and the force of a great leader 
whose stature rises to previously un¬ 
sealed heights for candor, understand¬ 
ing, and vision. This is particularly so 
because certain forces within the United 
States Government and elsewhere will 
seek to distort his words and his views 
as representing an abandonment of sac¬ 
rifices so far made at such frightful cost 
to advance fundamental cause of human 
rights. 

No foundation exists on which to make 
such a contention, for Mr. Hoover’s 
words voice only renewed devotion to 
the righteous cause for which Americans 
have given their lives from Concord to 
Korea. 

It is true Mr. Hoover’s analytical ap¬ 
praisal of the world situation contained 
a clear warning to the United Nations, 
and particularly to our allies in Europe, 
that they cannot expect continuing as¬ 
sistance from the American people un¬ 
less they show a willingness to help 
themselves. 

We can, with our own air and naval 
forces, so control the Atlantic and Paci¬ 
fic Oceans that there can be no possible 
invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Communist armies, Mr. Hoover said. 

Continental Europe has not developed 
the unity of purpose and the will power 
necessary for its own defense, despite 
3 years of American assistance. Minds 
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of leaders there are confused with fears 
and disunities. They exclude Spam 
from their defense councils, although 
she has the will and the means to fight. 
They '‘haggle” with Germany, as Mr. 
Hoover remarked, although she is their 
frontier. And Britain is flirting with 
Communist China. 

The United Nations is in a fog of de¬ 
bate and indecision as to ‘‘whether to ap¬ 
pease or not to appease.” At the very 
least, as the former President asserted, 
the UN should declare Communist China 
an aggressor, call upon its members to 
cease supplying the Chinese Reds with 
anything that can aid their military op¬ 
erations, and adopt a resolution con¬ 
demning the infamous Communist lies 
about the United States. That, surely, 
is not asking very much. 

Mr. Hoover commended President Tru¬ 
man for his resolute refusal to be a party 
to any kind of appeasement, and the 
President may be sure of the overwhelm¬ 
ing support of the American people on 
that issue. 

The conference at Brussels this week 
set up what was called a program for a 
strong, unified army to defend Western 
Europe against communism. But, until 
the vacillating governments in London, 
Paris, and other European capitals move 
decisively to create their respective 
forces, they have no right to ask fur¬ 
ther American assistance. Armed Com¬ 
munists cannot be turned back by blue¬ 
prints and vague promises. 

Mr. Hoover’s thesis that preservation 
of the Western Hemisphere as the 
"Gibraltar of western civilization” 
should be the foundation of American 
policy may be termed "isolationism.” It 
is that only in the sense that a nation 
could be isolated by events beyond its 
own control. 

If the Europeans cannot overcome 
their own trend toward defeatism, Amer¬ 
icans need not succumb to it. If we are 
left an island of strength in a sea of 
weakness and despair, it will be through 
no fault or decision of ours, but only be¬ 
cause we have been deserted by those 
who have surrendered to apathy and 
frustration. 

America’s future is on trial, to be sure, 
but so too IS America’s greatest bid for 
an effective world organization for world 
peace—the United Nations. Here Mr. 
Hoover’s words are particularly pro¬ 
phetic. For he said: 

Whether or not the United Nations is 
to have a moral defeat and suffer the 
collapse of its whole moral stature now 
depends on whether it has the courage 
to— 

(a) Declare Communist China an ag¬ 
gressor. 

(b) Refuse admission of this aggres¬ 
sor to its membership, 

(c) Demand that each member of the 
United Nations cease to furnish or trans¬ 
port supplies of any kind to Communist 
China that can aid in their military op¬ 
erations. Such a course honestly car¬ 
ried out by the non-Communist nations 
is not economic sanctions nor does it 
require military actions. But it would 
constitute a great pressure for rectitude* 

(d) For once, pass a resolution con¬ 
demning the infamous lies about the 
United States. 


Any course short of this is appease¬ 
ment. 

Just as specific, and just as worthy of 
considered study, w^ere Mr. Hoover’s spe¬ 
cific proposals for action. They were 
seven in number. They were— 

First. The foundation of our national 
policies must be to preserve for this 
world this Western Hemisphere Gibral¬ 
tar of western civilization. 

Second. V/e can, without any meas¬ 
ure of doubt, with our own air and naval 
forces, hold the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans with one Frontier on Britain (if 
she wishes to cooperate); the other on 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines. 
We can hold open the sea lanes for our 
supplies. 

Third. To do this we should arm our 
air and naval forces to the teeth. We 
have little need for large armies unless 
we are going to Europe or China We 
should give Japan her independence and 
aid her in arms to defend herself. We 
should stiffen the defenses of our Pa¬ 
cific frontier in Formosa and the Philip¬ 
pines. We can protect this island chain 
by our sea and air power. 

Fourth. We could, after initial outlays 
for more air and navy equipment, greatly 
reduce our expenditures, balance our 
budget, and free ourselves from the 
dangers of inflation and economic de¬ 
generation. 

Fifth. If we toil and sacrifice as the 
President has asked, we can continue aid 
to the hungry of the world. Out of our 
productivity, we can give aid to other na¬ 
tions when they have already displayed 
spirit and strength in defense against 
communism. We have the stern duty to 
work and sacilfice to do it. 

Sixth. We should have none of ap¬ 
peasement. Morally there is no appease¬ 
ment of communism. Appeasement con¬ 
tains more dangers than Dunkirks. We 
want no more Tehrans and Yaltas. We 
can retrieve a battle but we cannot re¬ 
trieve an appeasement. 

Seventh. We are not blind to the need 
to preserve western civilization on the 
continent of Europe or to our cultural 
and religious ties to it. But the prime 
obligation of defense of western conti¬ 
nental Europe rests upon the nations of 
Europe. The test is whether they have 
the spiritual force, the will, and accept¬ 
ance of unity among them by their own 
volition. America cannot create their 
spiritual forces; we cannot buy them 
with money. 

With the policies outlined by Mr, 
Hoover, Americans have no reason for 
hysteria or loss of confidence in our se¬ 
curity or our future. And in American 
security, in this critical hour, rests the 
future security of all mankind. 

Surely, the men and women of Amer¬ 
ica, the sons on the fighting front and 
their families at home, recognize the 
solid hope for ultimate triumph. The 
Hoover proposals do not suggest isola¬ 
tionism. They do not relieve us of work¬ 
ing to our utmost. They do offer assur¬ 
ance for preservation of a stronghold of 
Christian civilization. For the Ameri¬ 
can people, in the words of Mr. 
Hoover, "have braved difficult and dis¬ 
tressing situations in the 300 years we 
have been on this continent. We have 
faced our troubles without fear—and we 


have not failed. We will not fail in this, 
even if we have to stand alone. But we 
need to realize the whole truth and gird 
ourselves for troubled times The truth 
is ugly. We face it with prayer and 
courage.” 

Mr. Speaker, here in the Congress and 
abroad in the land there must be a re¬ 
birth of Christian devotion and grim de¬ 
termination. Only in such an at¬ 
mosphere can there be final triumph over 
the forces arrayed against us. Mr. 
Hoover’s forceful words can mobilize us 
physically and spiritually for victory in 
that task. 


Testimony From Asia 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW XORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remai'ks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article which appeared in the New 
York Times on December 12, 1950: 

Testimony Prom Asia 

The Western Powers in general and the 
United States in particular are placed in a 
somewhat embarrassing position by the bar¬ 
rage of false Communist propaganda in re¬ 
spect to their imperialism and aggressive 
intentions. They have given assurances and 
these are ignored. They can protest against 
falsehood but they cannot justify themselves 
in detail without the appearance of self- 
righteousness. 

Into this situation General Romulo stepped 
on Thursday with an eloquent and detailed 
answer to the Chinese Communist diatribe 
against the United States. He made it plain 
that he was speaking as an Asian for the 
benefit of other Asians. He recounted his 
first-hand acquaintance with American im¬ 
perialism and its fruits in the Philippines. 
He contrasted American actions, both there 
and in China, with actions of the Soviet 
Union “in the same region and at the same 
point of time,” he said, because he believed 
this was “the most effective way to refute 
the charges of so-called American imperial¬ 
ism m Asia." 

It was this record that he presented to the 
Chinese Communist representative in these 
words: 

“I say, sir, that you can make this false 
accusation .against so-callcd American im¬ 
perialism in Russian, but you cannot say it 
in Chinese. You cannot say it in Chinese 
unless you are speaking in translation from 
Russian. You cannot say it in Chinese be¬ 
cause no Chinese who knows the history of 
his country and who is aware of the long 
historic friendship between the Chinese peo¬ 
ple and the American people can make this 
accusation without sounding as if he were 
faithfully parroting the stale phrases of Rus¬ 
sian propaganda This country, which has 
never been at war with China, which was the 
one great power that took no part in the 
spoliation of China, which has consistently 
championed the cause of the Chinese people 
against their traditional enemies—the Jap¬ 
anese and the Russians—which has gener¬ 
ously given help to the Chinese people in 
adversity, this great country, with such a 
record, can face the representative of the 
Reiping regime and shame him into silence." 

This Is testimony from Asia and it is 
friendly and welcome at this point. If the 
Chinese Communists are not willing to ac- 
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cept the expressions of good faith of the 
west, the Chinese people, whom they mis¬ 
represent, may eyentually hear the tones of 
Other voices. This certainly is General 
Romulo’s belief and it is for that reason that 
he speaks It will serve the cause of free¬ 
dom if more and more perceptive Asians 
will raise thoir voices to join him in his ex¬ 
pression of faith and hope when he says: 

‘Til the face of the historical facts and 
the facts of record we do not believe that 
the peoples of Asia and, in particular, the 
Chinese people, will remain deceived for a 
long time regarding the motives and policies 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
We understand full well that today the Chi¬ 
nese people are not free, that access to these- 
facts has been barred to them by the mach¬ 
inations of VICIOUS and lying propaganda.” 


China’s Reproach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
) extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, De¬ 
cember 21, 1950; 

Chinese Will Rue the Day 

While we do not wish to seem to be endors¬ 
ing the my-old-man-can-lick-your-old-man 
approach to the international crisis, we are 
pretty well convinced that General Wu Is go¬ 
ing to one day admit, if he lives to write Ms 
memoirs, that the cease-flre proposal was 
China’s last chance to redeem her folly. It 
is possible to feel a real sorrow fv^r the Chi¬ 
nese people who, because of the cruel and 
selfish stupldy of their leaders, must post¬ 
pone for at least another generation any 
hope of being allowed to use their energies 
creatively. Instead, they must dissipate such 
slight reserves of strength as they have to 
underwrite a psychotic dream of conquest. 
Debilitated by long economic famine and by 
the scourge of imperialistic and fratricidal 
war, they are being herded to another im¬ 
minent doom. 

The seeds of Chinese destruction are In 
Buch slight successes as their military over- 
lords are currently boasting about. They 
have forced society to post them as outlaws 
and murderers, and society, aroused out of 
its lethargy, must now take measures. The 
outlaw Is always a tragic figure because he 
seeks to wrest from society what society 
would willingly give him. And the outlaw 
who has no special talent or equipment for 
It is particularly tragic. 

China has been deluded by Russia into be¬ 
lieving that rifies are capital goods and that 
blood can be changed Into gold by the al¬ 
chemy of a thievish war. Russia herself 
knows better Josef Stalin and Leon Trot¬ 
sky quarreled over that very thing in 1925. 
Trotsky, then Russian commissar for war 
and a purist of Marxism, wanted to start 
communizing the world at once. But Dr. 
Stalin, more of a Fabian Communist, con¬ 
tended that Russia was too anemic and pre¬ 
scribed a protracted regimen of iron. His 
view prevailed and Trotsky wound up in 
exile. Russia then devoted 25 years to its 
fell preparations for world revolution. 

Contrastingly, Red China, even before she 
had extinguished the last sparks of resist¬ 
ance within her own borders, was assigned 
the very formidable task of engaging the 
most powerful nation on earth In open con- 
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flict China will, of course, one day find out 
that she was cynically misadvised by Rus¬ 
sia, taut that will be of small advantage then. 

If the Peiping Government and the North 
Koreans do not believe they are Kremlin 
pawns, why do they not make some inquiries 
as to -why they have not been provided with 
better air and sea support? Russia has a 
tremendous air force, but few planes have 
been seen m the skies over Korea Russia 
IS supposed to have hundreds of submarines, 
and would not a few of them be able to 
render effective service, now, nr Korean and 
Formosan waters^* The answer is that Rus¬ 
sia is interested in her allies in Korea and 
China only as human roadblocks Whether 
they win or lose is of no importance so long 
as they don’t let the fire burn down. Rus¬ 
sia IS saving her strength for Europe. Eisen¬ 
hower wasn’t appointed a minute too soon. 


Nationalism Versus Internationalism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MIISSTSSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I under¬ 
stand that the speech delivered over the 
radio the other night by Mr. John Fos¬ 
ter Dulies is to he inserted in the Record 
today, by the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

I listened to that rambling defense of 
the so-called United Nations, which is 
trying to make of itself a super-govern¬ 
ment and subordinate the American 
people to its domination, and I must say 
that, from my viewpoint, it was just 
about the ‘‘Dullest’' piece of interna¬ 
tional wrangling I have ever heard. 

He reminded me of the Englishman 
shingling his house in a dense fog. He 
said that before he realized it he had 
shingled out on the fog 25 or 30 feet. 

When I hear one of these wild-eyed in¬ 
ternationalists who are always branding 
us nationalists as “isolationists’' go on 
the air and attempt to justify their in¬ 
ternational policy that is threatening 
America with wreck and ruin, I am re¬ 
minded of that Englishman’s experience. 

In answer to Mr. Dulles, I am inserting 
at this point in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord a statement on nationalism issued by 
Isbrandtsen, one of the great steamship 
companies of America, whose vessels, for 
more than 30 years, have touched every 
shore and entered every port on earth. 
Read it, and you will understand the bit¬ 
terness of the American people over this 
Korean “police action” as reflected in 
your daily mail. 

This statement is unanswerable, and 
is in line with the speech of Hon. Her¬ 
bert Hoover which I inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record on December 22, 
at page A7879, and also with the speech 
of Hon. Joseph P. Kennedy, which I in¬ 
serted in the Record on January 1, 1951, 
at page A7909. The statement on na¬ 
tionalism, referred to, follows: 

Nationalism 

National pride is self, home, and country. 
It is strength and commands respect. 

The great debate m this country centers 
on the question to arm and go all out for 


war, east and west, or to defend these shores 
and this hemisphere. 

This is not partisanship; It is a grave 
question that only the citizens of these 
United States should decide. They do the 
fighting and make the supreme sacrifice. No 
man or party of men should gamble with 
our heritage, barter and trade with our life 
or death. The foreign and international in¬ 
fluences have much to do with our policy or 
lack of policy. 

Many in high places in the legal profession 
have built up confusions in the interests of 
their foreign clients to the detriment of this 
country and its citizens. Self-glorification 
and^ a fat fee have done much to confuse our 
national policies, and left us pro this and 
pro^ that. Americanism, nationalism, and 
national pride lie dormant in fear of perse¬ 
cution by authority, fear of foreign and so¬ 
cial recognition. We fear to be different from 
others. We lack intellectual and moral 
courage to declare ourselves. 

The United Nations, a supergovernment, 
foisted upon us, has a. mandate to deplete 
our resources, suck our strength, and decide 
life or death of our people. We have been 
engineered into an inferiority complex of 
bowing to our wards and debtors. This lack 
of national pride was capitalized upon by a 
foreign directoiate to furnish men, money, 
and material to carry on a war to perpetuate 
foreign interest at the cost of our own pos¬ 
sible destruction or deterioration. 

The cry goes out that the United States 
is in peril and vulnerable. This is a reality. 
Prom the United Nations comes the plea we 
must not quit in Korea Korea, the grave¬ 
yard of the flower of our Army. Interna¬ 
tional leaders would risk an. all-out war with 
Asia that they may survive at the cost of 
American life and treasure. The American 
people have awakened from an overdose of 
sleeping pills, hit between the eyes with the 
realization that the battle of race, creed, 
and religion became paramount in our way 
of life. Today we face the threat of anni¬ 
hilation and while the world’s advisers put 
self before service, it was they who led the 
Horse of Troy into our midst. Europe would 
sit on the side lines and let us take the blows; 
America might crumble and the United. 
Nations would become a myth for historians. 

The founders of this Republic never in¬ 
tended foreign influences should destroy our 
institutions, traditions and national honor, 
nor should they be bartered and traded in 
and carried out by anyone labeled an Ameri¬ 
can citizen. You are an American, or you 
are nothing in our way of life. Nationalism 
is undivided allegiance. 

Europe once advised us we did not need a 
navy, they would defend us Now comes the 
plan that we do not need a merchant fleet, 
they will make our deliveries. It could de¬ 
stroy oUr sea power, our independence and 
forever our trade and commerce. 

The traditional American policy of requir¬ 
ing free access to the outside world for our 
commerce, the same reception for our mer¬ 
chant ships abroad as we traditionally grant 
theirs here—this is our intercourse with 
foreign peoples. 

The average person, while ready in the 
break-out to take a stand *‘My country right 
or wrong,” finds it difficult for this same 
reason of his inherent loyalty to follow the 
taboos and shiftlngs of our experts in foreign 
diplomacy—a buddy today is an enemy to¬ 
morrow and around again—disarm him to¬ 
day, put him in arms tomorrow. 

We are not a nation of jugglers. 

Our greater mental balance in these mat¬ 
ters was when our ears were less filled with 
blarings and blastings before the time, some 
36 years ago, when we began concerning our¬ 
selves beyond our depth with the political 
and religious ideologies abroad. That has 
been all contrary to the traditional policy of 
this country. 
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Otir earlier way of conducting our own 
affairs at home should be reinstated—a ref¬ 
ormation—so to serve as an example for those 
abroad to follow if they see fit—we are in¬ 
vincible if we watch and hold on to that 
way of life—^for a better way was never de¬ 
vised- Our founders did not contemplate 
its corruption. 

We should have no less nationalism than 
the empires of Britain, Russia, and China, 
the chief ones we are in daily recrimination 
and disputation with. Each one of these 
IS larger, both in territory and population, 
than we are—^we are only 6 percent of the 
whole. We do not read about doubt on their 
part about which flag to hoist on their 
schools—the UN or their own They do not 
keep their treasury open for the v/orld to 
come and help themselves. 

The supergovernment in their own behalf 
reflects a strong nationalistic doctrine, all 
the while preaching internationalism for 
America—creating among the many nation¬ 
alities of this Nation a confusion and be¬ 
wilderment to destroy our solidarity in effect 
accomplishing their own. 

The foreign agenda is to take all and give 
little; this was manifested by the token con¬ 
tribution in the Korean struggle. 

We were once called Uncle Shylock. To¬ 
day we are the undisputed Santa Claus or 
sucker. 

Our State Department, partisan states¬ 
men, and diplomats in their crystal gazing 
joined with an alien group to change human 
nature throughout the world. Overlooking 
at all times the great intercourse of under¬ 
standing, trade, commerce, and profit with¬ 
out which a nation cannot survive. Peoples 
throughout the world would rather work 
for profit than fight for glory and a grave. 
Nations are built by businessmen; often the 
diplomat destroys. The average diplomat is 
guided by an impulse of self, a statesman by 
realization and vision. A businessman is 
guided by friendly trade and commerce both 
at home and abroad—and business alone 
pays the freight to carry on. 

We suggest the return to the delicate art 
Of minding our own business and of telling 
and insisting that others do likewise—^we 
used to be first-rate at that. 

A rereading of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the recreation of a nationalistic 
spirit with kill-all isms, drop the cloak of 
hypocrisy, the inferiority complex. Go back 
to the road of self-determination, self-re¬ 
spect, and self-preservation, the first law of 
nature. 

We have one flag, one country. Let us stop 
cringing to foreign debtors, wards, and po¬ 
tential enemies. 

Let us use the common sense that God 
gave us. 

ISBRANDTSEN. 


Way of the Transgressor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article which appeared in the New 
York Times on December 12,1950; 

Wat of the Transoressob 

The Chinese troops in Korea are proving 
that the way of the transgressor Is not always 
hard. If he comes m overwhelming strength, 


no matter how wrong and wicked he is, he 
can win victories. The defending armies, no 
matter how good their cause, can be driven 
back. The lonely places in the wilderness 
where brave men died for liberty may be re¬ 
membered forevermore but the battle—in 
that time and m those places—may never¬ 
theless have been lost. 

In that time and in those places—let us 
always make that qualification. TTie battle 
for liberty cannot be permanently lost, for 
the hunger for liberty cannot die in human 
hearts. It has been said that some peoples in 
the modern world want food more than they 
want liberty. We need not quibble. A starv¬ 
ing man has but one instinct. But the food 
that saves his life—if, indeed, that food is 
available under a dictatorial system that 
treats human life like that of the insects in 
the dust—will also keep alive his higher 
yearnings. 

We have seen defeat in Korea. We have 
seen an attempted drawing together of the 
western world to cope with that defeat. We 
have seen President Truman and Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee agreeing on the basic principle 
that aggression shall not be rewarded. The 
western world has moved slowly. It has 
awakened slowly to the crisis. But it is 
awakening—^it will move. 

Let us look with unlowered gaze at this 
defeat. It has resulted from f axlures m prep - 
aration, from errors in execution, from un¬ 
happy accidents. But it is an army that has 
been defeated, not a cause. The cause was 
good when the jSrst United Nations troops 
landed m Korea. It is still good. It could 
not be compromised then. It cannot be com¬ 
promised now. To compromise would be 
treason to the wounded, and the dead who 
shed their blood for the undying principle of 
freedom. We would have honored them m 
victory. We honor them m defeat. 

It IS more difficult today than at almost 
any time in modern history to forecast—or 
even imagine—the future. The leaders of 
the free nations want no military adventures. 
They will continue to hope that even the 
transgressors and aggressors will recoil from 
the prospect of universal war. 

But they will not abandon as of no avail 
the cause for which the blood of United 
Nations soldiers has been spent in Korea, 
The way of the transgressor, if he follows 
it far and long enough will end at last at a 
sign that reads no thoroughfare. 


War Record of Navy Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks xn the Appendix 
of the Record, I wish to include herein 
an article by Lawrence R. Goldberg, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Post, Boston, Mass., on December 31, 
1950: 

War Record of Navy Good—^Brilliant and 
Inspiring Work Is Done Quietly Without 
Bentefit of Publicity and Spotlight 
Overlooked in the darkness of the Korean 
land reverses is the briUiant and inspiring 
part played quietly, and without benefit of 
spotlight publicity, by our country’s naval 
forces. 

The task that confronted them was a diffi¬ 
cult one and became one of major propor¬ 
tions when the size of the naval forces 


available to oppose the Korean aggression 
became evident. 

These defense forces consisted of nothing 
more than a small Republic of Korea coast 
guard, too weak to take any action to pre¬ 
vent movement by sea of forces and supplies 
for use m operation against the Republic of 
Korea, including ingress and egress to and 
from Korean ports of merchant vessels fur¬ 
nishing or likely to furnish assistance to 
enemy authorities. 

DO THE IMPOSSIBLE 

In the face of this, and from the very out¬ 
set of hostilities, our naval forces began to 
accomplish the almost impossible—dogged¬ 
ly, secietly, without fanfare or communiques, 
and courageously and effectively. 

First they proceeded to effect the water- 
lift of troops and supplies to Korea, patrol 
With its aircraft, the water and coastal areas, 
and then perform escort duties and all neces¬ 
sary coastal patrol functions. 

Throughout the offensive actions of the 
land forces, naval units maintained and con¬ 
tinued harassing fire on both coasts—shelling 
targets susceptible to naval gunfire, breach¬ 
ing loads, and generally interfering with, 
enemy communications. In addition they 
attacked North Korean water traffic wliere- 
ever found, and succeeded m destroying 
practically four-fifths of the vessels original¬ 
ly available to North Korean naval forces 
and the Communists. 

This became of tremendous importance in 
the wake of the land reverses, and enabled, 
evacuations by water whenever and where- 
ever necessary at a minimum cost and loss 
of lives. 

FIRST carrier STRIKE 

A new phase of these naval operations got 
under way on July 3 with the first aircraft 
carrier air strike They struck on the west 
coast of North Korea. Subsequent earner 
strikes on the east coast of Korea were made 
by the British and the United States units. 
The first amphibious landing by United 
Nations forces was accomplished on the east 
coast on July 18 by means of naval action 
which preceded and continued during the op¬ 
erations. 

As the importance of naval action in¬ 
creased, forces were added to the United 
Stat'^s units m the foreign waters. Eight 
nations—^British, Australian, Canadian, 
French, The Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
United Kingdom fighting ships began to aug¬ 
ment our forces. 

STOP ENEMY 

Carrier strikes of increasing frequency were 
ranged from strategic targets in the north to 
battlefield targets in close support of all 
ground movement. Meantime, a day and 
night patrol on both coasts was directed and 
maintained primarily toward the intercep¬ 
tion of enemy shipping to the south, until—' 
as the dark days of reversals approached— 
all coastal water movement of enemy troops 
and supplies was stopped. 

Imagine what would have happened to 
our land forces as the reversals continued 
to mount up, if the communists had been 
able to launch an amphibious attack be^ 
hind our beleaguered lines. 

EVERY REQUEST MET 

Every request for shore bombardments by 
our infantry were granted by our naval forces 
and these proved of immense effectiveness in 
destroying military targets, harassing the 
enemy at night and disrupting coastal land 
communications. 

Even when returning to their bases for 
logistic support, our naval units performed 
additional tasks of convoying and escorting 
shipping' to and from those ports under con¬ 
trol of our troops. The Job of evacuating 
the sick and wounded from Korea to loca¬ 
tions of security and better care in Japan 
was an around-the-clock task. At no time 
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was there any enemy naval interference. 
The bulk of transport shipping was provided 
by the United States. 

FUNCTIONS SMOOTHLY 

Of significance is the fact that the entire 
naval organization was well integrated, at 
all times, functioning smoothly, and co¬ 
ordinating efficiently with United Nations 
army ana air force units. So high a degree 
of efficiency did it reach that at all times 
it was capable of assuming any type of 
naval mission m Korean waters. 

Without a let-up, our naval forces per¬ 
formed all tasks assigned, and, in addition, 
steadily increased the ranges of applica¬ 
tion. Naval aircraft operating fiom ships 
performed the battle tasks of reconnais¬ 
sance, spatting for artillery and naval bom¬ 
bardment, strafing and dive bombing of both 
tactical and strategic targets. 

PROTECT CIVILIANS 

Shore bombardment of military targets, 
harassing fiie, and destruction of coastal land 
communications was carried on continuously 
by our naval craft. All amphibioLis land¬ 
ings and water lift of troops were conducted 
by these surface craft. And throughout it 
all, nur naval bombardment forces, both 
surfaces and air, exercised every precaution 
to avoid harming civil population—employ¬ 
ing every possible means to identify and de- 
stioy military targets only. 

While reverses on land were shocking to 
us, our Navy continued to demonstrate its 
versatility of application by sustaining with 
undiminishing intensity all operational tasks 
undertaken. During every enemy major at¬ 
tack otir naval aircraft were almost entirely 
engaged in an all-out effort in close support 
of all ground action—continuing this day in 
and day out. 

FISHING CONTINUES 

Between breaths, these forces continued 
their operations against transportation fa¬ 
cilities, arsenals, military warehouses, and 
supply dumps and troop concentrations— 
miles from land. Other naval craft enabled 
native fishing operations to continue with¬ 
out any more interruptions by enemy craft 
and destroyed all Communist watercraft in 
the area. 

These Included all small transports and 
freighters, trawlers, junks, and barges carry¬ 
ing North Korean personnel and supplies. 

Not once, despite the seasonal typhoon, 
winds and swollen seas, did our Navy stop in 
its application of its versatile land, sea, and 
air elements. Among the most outstanding 
achievements—not including the marvelous 
woi’k of evacuation when the tide of battle 
turned—was the amphibious landing at In¬ 
chon, port of Seoul. 

The initial landings, made by United States 
Marines, were supported directly by naval 
and marine aircraft in coordination with 
gunfire from cruisers and destroyers, fol¬ 
lowed by bombarding rocket ships. Naval 
surface units remained on the scene of the 
landing to render gunfire support as needed 
and to give antiaircraft protection to the 
unloading and harbor activities until their 
presence was no longer necessary. 

“MISSOURI” BIG HELP 

The United States battleship Missouri par¬ 
ticipated in these activities after a spectacu¬ 
larly long trip, and instantly upon arrival 
proved of enormous value with her great 10- 
inch guns 

Noteworthy features of these amphibious 
operations were the Navy’s clockwork co¬ 
ordination, strict adherence to schedule, and 
the overcoming of natural obstacles, espe¬ 
cially in the extraordinary tidal conditions 
and limited maneuvering room for large 
vessels. 

These activities continued In the face of 
enemy sea mines introduced by Communist 
aircraft into the areas of naval operations. 


Every day, many free-drifting Soviet-made 
mines were sighted at sea and exploded and 
sunk by our units. 

THOUSANDS OP BOYS SAVED 

Unremitting pressure on the enemy by our 
naval units saved thousands of our boys and 
reduced the loss in our materiel. At one time 
more than 350 cargo and transport type ves¬ 
sels were concentrated off the Koiean coast— 
engaged in a do-or-die task—and were able 
to carry out their mission without a single 
mishap by enemy action, as a result of the 
gallant and meritorious work of our Navy. 

While this was going on enemy action was 
concentrated m a desperate effort to break 
through the naval protection—but without 
the slightest success This included the 
planting and dropping of enemy mines in 
coastal waters, and the mining was indis¬ 
criminate by the Communists without regard 
to international law or the safety of non- 
combatants at sea 

REDS DISREGARD LAW 

It is a well-established principle of inter¬ 
national law that live mines must be moored 
or otherwise fixed in place. International 
law specifically forbids the use of un¬ 
anchored automatic contact mines, except 
when they are so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour, at most, after being laid. 

As a related matter, it required that 
moored mines shall be so constructed as to 
insure that they will become harmless as soon 
as they have broken from their moorings. 

Twenty-five of these mines are now in the 
possession of United States Navy Intelli¬ 
gence. They were made in Soviet Russia 
during the past year. 


Christmas 1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January Z, 1951 

Mr, O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I re¬ 
ceived through the mail, a short time 
ago, from Charles Granville Hamilton, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Corinth. 
Miss,, the following verses, which, al¬ 
though perhaps lacking in poetic dignity, 
brings to the Nation a message long 
overdue. 

I have never met Rector Hamilton per¬ 
sonally and made his acquaintance only 
recently when he sent to me two of his 
literary efforts, one a sermon in which 
he stated the benefits and the evils of 
the hour and the other a radio broadcast 
in which he analyzed the votes of the 
last election and proved therein conclu¬ 
sively that in the off-year 1950 the Re¬ 
publicans suffered a signal defeat instead 
of winning a glorious victory. 

The Governor rose witb his loaded dice, 
And viewed with alarm his favorite vice; 
The child was plainly no Angle Saxon, 

So Fielding "Wright took a plane to Jackson, 
A voice whooped out from Badgerland, 

Ill write you a story for only ten grand. 
By nature’s bear-pelt I proudly wear. 

On Douay’s edition I solemnly swear. 

By my thinny thin, skin, 

A Red I see in all this din. 

Of Yuletide mirth and joy serene 
Way up in a tree amid the green. 

Re-pubs croaked out let’s kill the brats, 
Cause they’ll grow up to be Democrats. 
Alfonsie said ’tis only a strike, 
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They left their work for an evening hike. 
To look at a little ole child in a manger 
This union of shepards is clearly a danger. 
Others were sure that God. would not choose, 
To come to the world in a family of Jews. 

The Shepard said: “We’re only human, 

If we lived today we’d vote for Truman.” 
Doc Gallup commented: “Ninety-nine point 
seven 

Agreed there have never been voices from 
Heaven: 

They are but saucers fiying and similar 
things, 

Who claims they’ve heard those rustling of 
wings’” 

Some typical Southland mountaineers 
Claimed this starts a new series of years— 
“Obvidusly shepherding makes one obtuse”— 
This was the gospel, according to Luce. 

On a magazine cover the Man of the Year 
Was Herod the Tycoon, strong and sincere. 
The Hearst press was headlined: “If God 
should come, 

Would He not bring us a hydrogen bomb’” 
Old crusty kept grumbling: O What a pity 
To let such DP's enter our city. 

And Hollywood grimaced: “A preposterous 
plot, 

And what heavenly choir wasn’t so hot.” 

But Gabriel Heatter for once was right 
When he cheerily chortled “There’s good news 
tonight!” 

Weary with years of statesmanlike service, 
The Un-American Committee was visibly 
nervous. 

Foreigners come without paying a tax— 
Immigration officials surely were lax— 
Subversive teachings like peace and good 
will— 

Have we no general we can send to kill? 
One who knows how to shoot in the back— 
The present administration surely is slack. 
Dixiecrats yelped; “This good will to men 
Fails to specify color and race, where and 
when.” 

When he 1-arned that good will was not 
only for whites, 

Walter Sillers walked out against such civil 
rights. • 

“To say they were wise men was plainly a 
mania,” 

Said President Stassen of Pennsylvania. 

They traded no treasures for a college degree; 
They had no press agent, no newsy plea. 

No girl friends were with them. The camels 
they rode 

Were not photogenic, nor was their strange 
load. 

DeWolfe was sure that if they were wise 
Their gold would have helped some cathedral 
arise. 

The Press was sure that their coming from 
far 

Was proof they were led by some strange 
scarlet star; 

While Goppy-Birds hissed that to waste on a 
Child 

What could balance a budget was certainly 
wild; 

And Pegler was sure that to give to poor 
Jesus 

Would start up New Deals and such awful 
diseases. 

Johnny Flynn tumbled over in glee on his 
bed ^ 

As he heard Herod’s horsemen down the road 
ahead, 

And posed Readers’ Digest: “Is all this just 
bait, 

Angels, babies, and stars, for a new welfare 
state?” 

Good will is no slogan to win voters with 
Was the clear-cut comment of two men with 
pith 

While Herman agreed: No peace do I find 
When dear old Georgia’s on my mind. 

The mongrels bark and the donkeys bray, 
Now, as of old, on Christmas day; 

But what we remember is more than they, 
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A Comparisosi of American and Soviet 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

OF 

HON, HUGH BUTLER 

OP NEBRASKA. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 {legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an article by Rob¬ 
ert G. Simmons, entitled ‘‘Do We Want 
What They Have?—A Comparison of 
American and Soviet Democracy,” 

Mr. Simmons is the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska, one of 
the most distinguished citizens of my 
State. He was for 10 years a Member 
of Congress, and I might add, a close 
personal friend of mine for many years. 
The article appeared in the November 
1950 issue of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion Journal. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
article is so much to the point and so 
clear an exposition of the tremendous 
gap between Communist promises and 
the actual results of communism that it 
might well be useful for distribution in 
the magazines and newspapers of foreign 
countries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Do We Want What They Have? —A 

Comparison of American and Soviet 

Democracy 

(By Robert G. Simmons, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court Nebraska) 

Some months ago I sat in a public meeting 
In Madison Square Garden in New York. 
During the evening I heard the President of 
the United States ridiculed, the Congress 
damned, our courts ricorned, and the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States condemned I 
was an observer at a meeting held for the 
purpose of raising money to aid in the de¬ 
fense of Communist leaders then on trial. I 
witnessed multiplied hundreds stand with 
the raised clenched-fist salute of the Com¬ 
munist, while they cheered the head of the 
visible Communist Party in this country, 
approved his attacks on our system of gov¬ 
ernment, and pledged in effect to continue 
the fight In this country until our institu¬ 
tions were remodeled to accord with those 
of the Soviets. 

I asked myself then, as I ask you now, do 
we want what the Communist countries 
have? 

This country has come tardily, too tardily, 
to a realization that we face a menace from 
communism—^not in Moscow, or Budapest, 
or Praha, but in the United States. We shall 
not meet this challenge successfully by 
merely being against communism and 
damning Communists. We should examine 
their system of government, look at its parts, 
and decide whether or not we want any or 
all of it in America, bearing in mind that we 
are one of the few great peoples in the 
world who yet have the power to make that 
decision. 

I propose briefly to do that with you as 
we think about it together. 

Our difflculty in understanding what the 
Communist and Soviet leaders say is that 
they use our words with their meaning. It 
is the difficulty which our officials in Wash¬ 
ington lace in dealing with them. We must 
flrst translate our language into their mean¬ 


ing in order to reach a common under¬ 
standing of their system of government, their 
ideologies, and even their promises. 

Let me illustrate. They speak of repre¬ 
sentative government and we think of our 
system where, by open elections, we choose 
between the candidates of different parties, 
representing different basic views or gov¬ 
ernmental policies. We choose between men 
and plans. The Soviet elector has only one 
set of candidates and one party, and approves 
only that which the party submits. That is 
their Idea of representative government. 

contrast between AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
SOVIET DEMOCRACY 

They speak of democracy, and we think of 
our own. We fail to recognize the funda¬ 
mental difference. With us, democracy 
represents a government where the reservoir 
of political power rests in the 150,000,000 
folk who make up our citizenship where we 
measure out, guardedly, the power that our 
officials are permitted to exercise, and where 
officials are servants, not masters. The 
Soviet uses our word “democracy,” but as 
meaning a government where the reservoir 
of political power rests on the closely knit 
2 or 3 percent of the people that make up the 
Communist Party, where the people exercise 
only those privileges that the Communist 
Party permits them to exercise from time to 
time, and where officials are masters, not 
servants. 

They have courts. When they refer to 
them we think of our own judicial systems 
with all their independent powers, subject 
to constitutional limitations and grants of 
power. We do not recognize the fact that 
the courts of the Soviet system are but 
subordinate administrative agencies of the 
Communist Party. 

The Communist speaks of the constitution 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and we think of our own Federal and State 
constitutions, and somehow think that they 
have what we have. Our constitutions speak 
the mandate of the people; theirs, the man¬ 
date of the Communist Party. Our consti¬ 
tutions were adopted by action of the peo¬ 
ple taken for that direct purpose. Their 
constitutions were promulgated by Commu¬ 
nist Party bodies and never were submitted, 
and it is not Intended that they ever shall 
be submitted, to the people of the Soviet 
countries for their adoption or rejection. 
Our constitutions cannot be changed ex¬ 
cept by action of the people taken for that 
purpose. The Soviet constitution can be 
and has been repeatedly changed by action 
of the creating body. Those changes have 
not been, and it is not intended that they 
shall be, submitted to the people of the Com¬ 
munist nations for their approval or rejec¬ 
tion. Do we want their kind of a constitu¬ 
tion? 

soviet constitution contains no protection 

AGAINST GOVERNMENT 

Our constitutions are either grants or limi¬ 
tations of power to officials of government. 
Let us make some comparisons there. 

Search their constitutions. You will not 
find there any such provisions as are in our 
own providing for the writ of habeas corpus, 
the right of trial by jury, the right of appeal. 
Neither will you find provisions against ex 
post facto laws, bills of attainder, or other 
similar provisions. Those guaranties and 
many* others are in our constitutions for a 
reason. They are there to protect people, in¬ 
dividual persons, from the abritrary power 
of officials of government; they serve that 
purpose in America. The people, individu¬ 
ally and collectively, under the Soviet system 
do not have such safeguards. Do .we want 
to surrender that which we have? 

During these last years we have again had 
cause to examine into our Bill of Rights. If 
you have not lately read the first 10 amend¬ 
ments to the Federal Constitution, then I 
suggest that some evening soon you do so— 


seriously, thoughtfully. You will find no 
words in the Soviet constitution comparable 
to the first five words of the first amend¬ 
ment—“Congress shall make no law.” There 
Is no such denial of power in the Soviet con¬ 
stitution Do we wish to surrender that 
prohibition on the power of governments? 

The first of the 10 amendments is, in full: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Some of us call the guaranties of our Con¬ 
stitution inherent rights; some call them in¬ 
dividual rights; some call them civil rights; 
some call them the God-given rights of men 
that governments must respect and must not 
invade. 

But the Communists tell us that they have 
similar rights provided for in their constitu¬ 
tion, Their provisions are: 

“Article 124: In order to insure to citizens 
freedom of conscience, the church m the 
U. S. S. R. is separated from the state, and 
the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of antireli¬ 
gious propaganda is recognized for all citi¬ 
zens. 

“Article 125: In conformity with the inter¬ 
ests of the working people, and m order to 
strengthen the Socialist system, the citizens 
of the U. S. S. R. are guaranteed by law; 

“(a) Freedom of speech. 

“(b) Freedom of the press. 

“(c) Freedom of assembly, Including the 
holding of mass meetings. 

“(d) Freedom of street processions and 
demonstrations. 

“These civil rights are insured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and 
their organization printing presses, stocks of 
paper, public buildings, the streets, commu¬ 
nications facilities, and other material requi¬ 
sites for the exercise of these rights.” 

I shall not here comment upon the differ¬ 
ence in meaning of our “Congress shall make 
no law” and the Soviet phrase “is recog¬ 
nized.” Neither shall I dwell upon the “by 
law” provisions of the Soviet constitution, 
save to point out that by our meaning that 
provision is inoperative unless affirmative 
legislation is enacted. 

Rather, let us find out what these so-called 
.guaranties mean in the language of the 
Communist. 

VISHINSKY EXPLAINS SOVIET THEORY OP RIGHTS 

I refer now to the Law of the Soviet State 
by Vishinsky, presently Foreign Minister of 
Russia, formerly Commissar of Justice, and 
a recognized authority and lecturer on Soviet 
law. Vishinsky states that the source of 
civil rights in that land Is in the government 
“rather than in any myth as to man’s natural 
and inherent rights’* (p. 663). So we start 
with a basic difference in the source of civil 
rights. If, as they contend, that source is 
in their social organization, that it gives the 
rights, then of necessity, the same power 
can take them away. Do we want to accept 
that philosophy? 

Vishinsky says that lying at the founda¬ 
tion of all the legislation of the Soviet state 
on the matter of religion is the proposition 
of having a “negative attitude toward re¬ 
ligion, carrying high the banner of militant 
atheism”;- they have “initiated from the very 
earliest days a planned and decisive struggle 
with religion”; they aspire “to liberate the 
conscience from religious superstition” 
(p. 607), Following these aims, and appar¬ 
ently as an intermediate step to the ulti¬ 
mate accomplishment of “militant atheism” 
among Communist peoples, all property of 
churches and religious societies was con¬ 
fiscated and declared to be public property; 
the religious organizations were denied any 
legal status; tliey are permitted the use of 
special buildings “exclusively for religious 
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purposes”; they are required to register with 
the civil authorities in a “special manner”; 
their right to administrative organizations is 
limited—“local Soviets supervise the activity 
of religious organizations” and “religious or¬ 
ganizations are forbidden to create funds for 
mutual assistance, cooperatives, or produc¬ 
tion units, to organize other than religious 
assemblies, groups, excursions, libraries, 
reading rooms, or the like—anything, that is 
to say, not immediately related to the basic 
functions of religious organizations” (p. 609). 

He summarizes the result of their govern¬ 
mental policy to date m this language: “The 
struggle with religion is * * * carried 

on, not by administrative repressions, but by 
the Socialist refashioning of the entire na¬ 
tional economy which eradicates religion, by 
Socialist reeducation of the toiling masses, 
by antireligious propaganda, by implanting 
scientific knowledge, and by expanding edu¬ 
cation. The mass exodus of U. S. S. R. toilers 
away from religion is directly due to these 
measures taken in their entirety” (p. 609). 

DO WE WANT MILITANT ATHEISM’ 

Do we in America want our institutions of 
government to be refashioned so as to eradi¬ 
cate religion and so as to establish militant 
atheism as the basic governmental policy? 
I need but ask you to recall what has hap¬ 
pened to religious organizations, priests, 
ministers, folk of faith in the countries 
behind the iron curtain. Do we want what 
they have? 

We are told that article 126 guarantees the 
rights there set out. What do they mean 
in the language of the Soviet? 

Vishinsky says: “Having given the toilers 
freedom of speech, assemblies, street parades, 
press, and so on, the Soviet Government ex¬ 
plicitly excluded the nonlabor classes from 
enjoyment of this freedom” (p. 614). Who 
are the nonlabor classes to whom this free¬ 
dom is excluded?—and what a contradiction 
of terms. He answers: “One of the first and 
most important measures of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in assuring actual freedom of the 
press in behalf of the toilers was the closing 
* * * of numerous organs of the counter¬ 

revolutionary press” (p, 615). In short, free¬ 
dom of the press is denied to those who would 
oppose the policies of the Government. 

Vishinsky refers to “our papers” and the 
law standing guard for the Soviet press by 
providing “for political-ideological control” 
of the press “to prohibit the issuance, publi¬ 
cation, and circulation of productions * * * 
containing agitation and propaganda against 
Soviet authority and proletarian dictator¬ 
ship” (p 616). To violate Soviet legisla¬ 
tion concerning the press carries criminal 
penalties. Vishinsky says: “In our state, 
naturally, there is and can be no place for 
freedom of speech, press, and so on, for the 
foes of socialism. Every sort of attempt on. 
their part to utilize to the detriment of 
the state • * * these freedoms granted 

to toilers must be classified as a counter¬ 
revolutionary crime * • *. Freedom of 

speech, of the press, of assembly, of meet¬ 
ings, of street parades, and of demonstra¬ 
tions are the property of all the citizens in 
the U. S, S. R, fully guaranteed by the 
state upon the single condition that they 
be utilized in accord with the interests of 
thd toilers and to the end of strengthening 
the Socialist social order” (p. 617). Vishin¬ 
sky says: “The Soviet state * ♦ x. ^joes 

not include freedom of political parties in 
the enumeration of these freedoms granted” 
(p. 627h and that “only one party can ex¬ 
ist—the Communist Party” (p. 628). 

DO WE want TREEDOM TO SUPPORT ONLY PARTY 
IN POWER’ 

Do we want their sort of freedom of the 
press, of assembly, of speech, of political 
parties, in our America—a freedom to he ex¬ 
ercised only to support and not to oppose 
the policies of the party in power? To op¬ 


pose communism by speech or by press in 
the iron-curtam countries is a crime Do 
we want that to be the law of the United 
States^ Do we want what they have? 

But of what avail is it to have guaranteed 
rights of any kind in constitutions unless 
there is an agency of Government that has 
the power to make those rights effective as 
against the actions of the Government itself? 
In this country the courts. State and Federal, 
have the power to say to ofiBcials of Govern¬ 
ment, “These things you undertake to do 
you cannot do, because the people have de¬ 
nied or not granted you the power that you 
seek to exercise.” Constitutional guaranties 
are supreme, and effectively so, through the 
agencies of the courts. If any official of Gov¬ 
ernment undertakes to invade your rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, it is not 
necessary that you go to your State capital 
and seek out some official and implore him to 
protect your rights; you need not go to Wash¬ 
ington and there seek someone who will un¬ 
dertake to intervene for you In America the 
individual has the right, and I emphasize 
right as against privilege—^the individual has 
the right to go to the court located in his 
county and there challenge the power of the 
Government and secure a judicial determi¬ 
nation of whether or not his rights are in¬ 
vaded If it IS found that constitutional 
rights are invaded, the courts have the power 
to stay the strong arm of the Government it¬ 
self. That power of the judiciary is the pe¬ 
culiar genius of our institutions that makes 
constitutional rights effective. 

But the Soviet says “We have courts,” and 
they do—^but without the all-important 
power of the courts of America to enforce 
and make effective constitutional rights of 
the individual. The courts of Russia are 
but administrative agencies of the govern¬ 
ment, subject to administrative direction 
and control. Lenin is quoted as having said 
that the courts were organized to force dis¬ 
cipline on the working class The Soviet 
courts do not have the power to protect the 
Individual from governmental action^ but 
rather are used to enforce administrative 
governmental decisions. One of their early 
writers said in effect that a club is a primi¬ 
tive weapon^ a rifle an effective one, but the 
most efficient method for a government to 
control a people is a court that officials of 
government control. Such constitutional 
rights as are recognized in those countries 
are effective only insofar as the Communist 
Party and its controlled agencies, including 
the courts, permit. I need do no more here 
than call your attention to the procedures, 
powers, and decision of the so-called courts 
of the Communist countries which they have 
permitted to he told to us. Contrast their 
system with ours. Do we want what they 
have? 

Time does not permit a detailed discus¬ 
sion. I suggest that you seriously weigh the 
rights that men and women in industry, in 
the professions, in the social agencies, in 
business, in any vocation, have in America. 
Then study and weigh comparable privi¬ 
leges—not rights—^in the Communist coun¬ 
tries Finaj,lly, after you have summed up— 
ask yourselL Do you, individually, want what 
they have in Russia and the Communist 
countries in lieu of what you now have and 
can achieve for yourself in America. Do you 
want wnat they have? 

I can sum up the whole matter in these 
short sentences. Our constitutional system, 
our laws, our courts, are designed to protect 
the individual person and people as a whole 
from the unauthorized power of government. 
The Communist system is designed to pro¬ 
tect those in control of the government from 
the power of the people. Therein lies the 
difference between liberty and the lack of it 
in an organized society. May I suggest that 
you study our system and theirs, and that 
as you do so, you ask yourself these ques¬ 
tions: Is there a difference between our sys¬ 


tem of government and that of the Com¬ 
munists? If so, is that difference in favor 
of the American system? If so, is it a dif¬ 
ference worth preserving? And if so, are 
you doing all in your full power to main¬ 
tain and strengthen the institutions of gov¬ 
ernment that are ours^ 

Those questions I leave with you. 


Civilian Defense 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM P. BOLTON 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. BOLTON oi Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, my primary purpose in making 
these remarks is to awaken in the minds 
of our civilian population the real danger 
of atomic attack, also to emphasize the 
responsibility resting on the leaders of 
our society in local communities to im¬ 
press upon their people the necessity 
of establishing at once a civil-defense 
program in order to minimize as far as 
possible a sudden devastating attack 
against the United States of America. 
Immediate preparation by volunteers for 
protection of our civilian population is 
imperative, but the apathy of our people 
is interfering with this program m most 
of our communities and should be cor¬ 
rected immediately, so that in the event 
of an attack, our civilian morale will be 
maintained and interference with our 
production capacity to equip our fighting 
men will be reduced to a minimum. 

It has been reported that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has said that 
Russia had 45 atomic bombs early in 
1950. It has also been said that we have 
10 times that many atomic bombs. But 
it would be scant comfort to the people 
of any of our large cities or ports if the 
Russians got through with even one 
bomb, and found our people lacking in 
adequate civilian-defense preparation. 
Should Russia decide to strike, we can 
feel confident she will not give us any 
advance notice, and that is why it is so 
vitally important that our civilian popu¬ 
lation get about the job of planning for 
our future safety and welfare without a 
moment’s delay. 

Casualties among civilians during the 
next war will, in all probability, far ex¬ 
ceed those in the enlisted personnel of 
the armed services. Facing cold realities 
world war III is not only a possibility 
but a real probability, and atomic bombs 
could come crashing down on the heads 
of our civilian population without a mo¬ 
ment’s warning. 

Suppose a bomb were to crash on Bal 
timore City today—^Baltimore is typica 
of any city in the United States—wipin 
out some 200,000 to 300,000 of its citi 
zens, a large percentage of our doctoi 
and nurses, destroying our hospitals, oi 
light and power facilities, and abolishir 
the water system for Baltimore City ar 
the surrounding metropolitan area: 

How would we act? 

What would we do? 
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How would we go about protecting our¬ 
selves? 

Who woula try to bring order out of 
chaos? 

Who would coordinate rescuing ac¬ 
tivities? 

Where would we get water to drink*? 

What could we do to protect ourselves 
from the hazards of radioactivity? 

These are only a very, very few of the 
questions to be answered, and every com¬ 
munity should have well-trained volun¬ 
teers available immediately to answer 
any and all such questions. 

Congress laid the groundwork for civil¬ 
ian defense by passing the Pederal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, setting up the Fed¬ 
eral agency to handle civilian defense 
and outlining the part to be played by 
the States and the various communities 
within the States. Our citizens through¬ 
out this Nation should immediately fol¬ 
low through this program. 

We all know, of course, that it would 
be foolhardy for the Russians to waste 
atomic bombs on rural communities, 
therefore, it is reasonable to presume 
that they will concentrate their fury on 
our cities, our ports, our large industrial 
areas, our oil refineries, and our trans¬ 
portation centers, but the radius sur¬ 
rounding these areas is a matter of 
conjecture. 

Much has been said about the damage 
resulting from an atomic bomb and how 
far the effects of the bomb would carry. 
For instance, atomic scientists say that 
practically all persons within a half mile 
of the explosion would meet instant 
death; of those within a radius of 1 
mile from the explosion, 50 percent 
would be killed; and on out to a radius 
of 2 miles, where comparatively few 
would lose their lives. One hears such 
remarks as, ‘'Well, I live 3 miles from 
the closest large plant, or from the port 
of Baltimore, so it is unlikely that my 
home would be affected.” We must real¬ 
ize, however, that a few seconds’ mistake 
in timing might mean that the bomb 
would be dropped several miles from the 
proposed target, so those of us who live 
within an area of as much as 15 or 20 
miles from the target might become 
atomic-bomb victims through an error 
on the part of some nervous pilot. 

I am hopeful that our radar screen 
will pick up any approaching enemy 
planes. However, it is almost inconceiv¬ 
able to think that none could get through 
to their target. Now is the time to get 
our civilian defense units organized. 
Now IS the time to impress upon our 
people the danger with which we are 
faced. Of course, our people would be¬ 
come aroused in thfe event of attack, but 
then it would be too late. Bomb shelters 
cannot be built overnight and neither 
can civil defense units be trained so 
that if an attack comes, we may handle 
the resultant damage with the least pos¬ 
sible confusion. Only by such teamwork 
as exists among well-trained groups can 
we, hope to aid the distressed, fight fires, 
and restore order in our communities 
with the least possible delay. And it 
takes considerable time to train such 
personnel That is the reason our peo¬ 
ple should be made conscious of the criti- 
c^jsituation that now exists. 


And yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
we are facing this startling situation and 
the gravest crisis in all history, our peo¬ 
ple, m many instances, go drifting on, 
seemingly indifferent to the possibility 
of impending disaster. This condition 
exists only because the leaders in civic, 
churches, and other endeavors are not 
doing their duty in impressing upon our 
people the seriousness of the situation. 

Korea has certainly unmasked com¬ 
munism of its propaganda-painted 
peace-loving pretention. We certainly 
know now that the Communists will go 
to war if necessary to attain their ob¬ 
jective of world conquest. 

The fact that the Soviet Union stood 
ready to assist Communist China in their 
push m Korea clearly demonstrates that 
they are prepared now to risk a war be¬ 
tween the free peoples of the world and 
the Communist-dominated nations. No, 
world war III is not impossible but a real 
probability and the sooner our people 
realize it, the better. 

A brief resume of the military might 
of Russia in comparison with that of our 
country should make us shudder: 

Russia has 187 divisions well equipped 
and ready to move immediately, whereas, 
we have only 14 divisions and 80 percent 
of these are in the Pacific, 

Russia has embarked on a program 
of building 1,000 submarines and has al¬ 
ready completed 360. We must remem¬ 
ber that it took only 50 submarines to 
practically drive Great Britain and our¬ 
selves off the high seas in World War II. 

We know Russia is stockpiling the 
atomic bomb and possesses the planes 
that can leave Russian soil on a nonstop 
flight and drop the bombs on any eastern 
seaboard community within 12 hours 
from starting time. 

Russia has more than 50,000 tanks— 
outnumbering us many, many times. 

She has embarked upon a program of 
building a four-fleet navy, which is cer¬ 
tainly cause for sober thought. We are 
told that the timetable for completion 
of her full war-footing program is 1952. 
On the other hand, we have seen our¬ 
selves during the past 6 years drift from 
the greatest military power recorded in 
all history to being so weak that we are 
kicked around by Red China, inviting at¬ 
tack and possible disaster. Yes; if these 
facts were only presented to our people, 
civilian defense would be of first order in 
every community. 

My friends, in 30 years we have seen 
communism spread from only a philos¬ 
ophy of Marx to an engulfing threat to 
the entire world; in fact, the United 
States is the only Nation today that can 
withstand the onslaught of communism 
standing alone. 

In the past 6 years we have seen com¬ 
munism spread from the Baltic Sea to 
the China Sea. In the past 18 months, 
we have seen aggression in West Ger¬ 
many, Trieste, and Indochina. During 
the same short period we have seen Rus¬ 
sia assume control of the Polish Army; 
we have seen conditions arise in Bulgaria 
causing the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with this country. We have 
seen one of our planes shot down over 
the Baltic, murdering 10 of our fine 
young men. And, finally, we have dis¬ 


covered that they will resort to war to 
obtain their objective. Yes; commu¬ 
nism is on the march and when deceit, 
intrigue, and subversive tactics fail, judg¬ 
ing from past performances, force is 
inevitable. 

Do you think it reasonable to assume 
that Russia will wait until we arm Eu¬ 
rope and prepare for her defeat? Is it 
not possible that she will feel that in the 
interest of her own self-defense she 
should strike before we are ready? 

Will Russia stand by and let the lead¬ 
ers of the free nations accuse her of 
banditry? Is not the exchange of harsh 
words between the leaders of the world 
sufficient to convince one that war is 
possible at any moment? 

A bird's-eye view of this horrible sit¬ 
uation will certainly convince any rea¬ 
sonable mind that preparedness on the 
part of our population should be a mat¬ 
ter of paramount importance. Our 
civilian-defense units throughout our 
country must act immediately. 

So, I repeat, let us all do what we can 
to impress upon our people in every city, 
hamlet, and town the urgent necessity 
of perfecting their civil-defense pro¬ 
grams immediately. We all must act 
now. 


Further Report on the Medical Professmn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. O’SULIjIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, December 22, 1950, the Wash¬ 
ington Post, of Washington, D. C., car¬ 
ried the following startling informa¬ 
tion: 

One-Third Called Unfit—High Rejection 

Rate op Doctors Puzzles area Draft 

Officials 

(By Sam Stavisky) 

Army and Selective Service officials are 
disturbed over the high rate of physical re¬ 
jection among draft-liable doctors in some 
sections of the country, it was learned 
yesterday. 

The authorities have been relieved to dis¬ 
cover, following a quick unofficial survey, 
that the national physical rejection rate 
among the draft-registered physicians, den¬ 
tists, and veterinarians is only around 17 per¬ 
cent. This figure approximates the physi¬ 
cal-rejection rates for the regular 19- 
through-26 selectees. 

But the officials are considerably con¬ 
cerned, in particular sections, with the ab¬ 
normally high rejection rates such as the 
Second Army area, which includes the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Dela¬ 
ware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky. 

In the Second Army area, it was learned, 
nearly one-third of the medical men classi¬ 
fied as 1-A and sent up to the 26 area in¬ 
duction centers have been turned back as 
unfit for duty because of physical disability. 

Second Army medical officers are particu¬ 
larly perturbed over the situation because 
only recently a group of Medical Reserve offi¬ 
cers was given a similar physical checkup, 
and although these men were for the most 
part 35 to 60' years of age, the rejections 
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lor physical disability amounted to only 
around 10 percent. 

Yet the draft-liable doctors—who are 
chiefly in the 30-tO“36-year bracket, and, like 
the reservists, were qualified to serve during 
World War II—are now showing up with a 
physical rejection rate which is 3 times that 
of the older men. 

There’s another comparison that makes 
the Pentagon unhappy over the Second Army 
rejection rate for medical men. 

The latest available figures for the regu¬ 
lar draft shows that only 15 percent of the 
19-through-25-year-old selectees is being 
turned back as physically unfit. That figure 
is only one-half of the rate for the medical 
men 30 to 36 who are being disqualified 

No official IS willing to suggest publicly 
what the trouble might be, but privately 
some of the authorities object to the present 
arrangement under which the draft-liable 
doctors are given their preinduction exams 
by other civilian doctors. Critics of the pres¬ 
ent examining system insist that the re¬ 
jection rate would be lower were the exams 
given by military physicians. It is known 
that such a suggestion has been urged on 
Selective Service, along with a proposal to 
reexamine all cases of physical disqualifica¬ 
tion among the draft-liable doctors. 

On the following day, December 24, 
1950, the same newspaper carried this 
item of news: 

Service-Shy Doctors Face Loss op Rank— 

Those Who Spurned Commissions May 

Enter As Privates 

(By Sam Stavisky) 

Draft-eligible doctors who have been re¬ 
fusing to become Reserve officers in the Army 
now face the prospect of getting a lower-rank 
commission or being drafted as privates, it 
was learned yesterday. 

Dr. Richard L. Meiling, Defense Depart¬ 
ment Medical Chief, said that by January 
15, the Army medical corps no longer will 
be able to commission any of the draft- 
liable (priority I) physicians as majors. 

After January 15, notwithstanding his age 
and professional qualifications, the draft- 
liable doctor volunteering for a Reserve com¬ 
mission will have to accept a captaincy or a 
lieutenancy, according to Dr. Mailing. And 
there aren’t many captaincies available, 
either, he added. 

The latecomers into the Medical Reserves— 
who are waiting for the last minute before 
draft induction to apply for commissions— 
will find the most desirable assignments, 
such as staffing the major general hopitals, 
are unavailable, Dr. Meilmg said. They will 
be assigned instead to the field with the new 
Army divisions in training. 

The Defense Department’s Medical Direc¬ 
tor said that the military authorities were 
fully cognizant of the fact that a considera¬ 
ble minority of physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians in priority I—^men who were 
deferred for training during World War II 
and who saw less than 90 days’ service—has 
refused to accept preferred Reserve commis¬ 
sions. 

Dr. Meiling said some of these reluctant 
physicians may be under the false impres¬ 
sion that by refusing commissions they will 
escape military service, because the Govern¬ 
ment has been hesitant about drafting any 
doctors. 

“It can be flatly stated,” said Dr. Meiling, 
“that all physically qualified medical men in 
priority I, not deemed essential to the na¬ 
tional or community welfare in their civilian 
Jobs, will be called into the Armed Forces 
via the Reserves or via the draft.” 

Meiling observed that expansion of the 
Armed Forces to 3,500,000 as ordered by Presi¬ 
dent Truman means that a minimum of 
8,000 physicians will be needed to meet the 
requirements of the Army, ‘Navy, and Air 
Force, probably by next July. 


The recent registration of priority I medi¬ 
cal men disclosed 9,000 physicians in this 
category, of whom 4,000 have already been 
classified as 1-A. 

The Defense Department’s medical chief 
observed that every available physician in 
priority I must be brought into the service 
Via commissioning or draft, before a call is 
issued for priority II—approximately 5,000 
physicians given draft deferments to con¬ 
tinue their training m World War II and 
who later served in uniform less than 21 
months. 

Draft-liable physicians volunteering for 
commissions get $100 a month extra in pay. 
Those who will be drafted will not only be 
taken in as privates, with privates’ pay, but 
also will lose the $100-a-month bonus. 

“If a physician proves to be so selfish that 
he doesn’t think he ought to serve his coun¬ 
try, and won’t serve unless he is drafted, then 
we will have to evaluate him to determine 
whether or not he has the humanitarian 
qualifications for treating service,” Dr. Meil- 
ing said. The drafted physician’s military 
assignment would then be determined by 
such an evaluation. 

Latest available figures show that in the 
eight-state Second Army area, which in¬ 
cludes the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia, that one-third of the physically 
qualified 1-A physicians have thus far re¬ 
jected commissions. In the District, out of 
16 priority I physicians qualified for commis¬ 
sions, seven have indicated a preference to 
be drafted. 

On December 23, 1950, the Evening 
Star, of Washington, D. C., published 
the following news item: 

Draft-Rejected Doctors May Be Examined 

Again—Officials Studying Stefs it Rate 

Is Found Out of Line 

The possibility of reexamining draft-liable 
doctors in some areas as the result of high 
physical rejection rates is under careful study 
by Pentagon officials, it was reported today. 

As yet no definite steps have been planned. 
But one high military source said that if 
studies now under way show rejection rates 
to be “really out of line,” it is expected that 
those rejected will be ordered for reexami¬ 
nation, probably at military hospitals. 

In the Second Army area, which includes 
the District, officials said young physicians 
have been rejected for physical reasons alone 
at the incredible rate of between 25 and 
30 percent All those ordered for examina¬ 
tion either were trained at Government ex¬ 
pense during the war or were otherwise de¬ 
ferred to continue medical education. On 
the national level, physical rejections are 
running about 17 percent. 

rate high in district 

In the District, the rejection rate was even 
higher. Of 35 physicians ordered up, one 
source reported, 16 were rejected. It was 
pointed out, however, that the 35 was too 
small a number from which to draw general 
conclusions 

Meanwhile, Second Army officials plan to 
make a breakdown of the rejection picture, 
so that officials in the District and seven 
States covered by the area can be given a 
clear picture of reasons for the rejections. 

MAY CALL back RESERVISTS 

Reports of the high rejection rates also 
raised concern among some civilian doctors 
that the Army might be forced to call back 
Reservists with wide World War II service in 
order to meet medical needs. But Army of¬ 
ficials said that before that happens steps 
will be taken to induct young draft-liable 
doctors who have refused to accept commis¬ 
sions voluntarily. As yet, however, the 
Army has not passed along a medical draft 
call to selective service officials. 

On the nonmedical draft front, District of¬ 
ficials have suspended weekly Induction of 


youths until after the Christmas holidays. 
The next mass induction will be held Janu¬ 
ary 3. 

On December 25, 1950, the Washing" 
ton News had. the following to say in 
reference to the publicity given the doc¬ 
tors by other newspapers: 

“A Dastardly Statement”—Civilian Medical 
Examiners Defended 

Dr. Richard Meiling, Director of the De¬ 
fense Department’s Office of Medical Serv¬ 
ices, has denied an inference published re¬ 
cently (not in the News) that ^civilian med¬ 
ical examiners are trying to get their fellow 
doctors out of the draft. 

Dr Meiling called the report “as dastardly 
a statement as any man could make and 
damaging to the mobilization effort.” 

He said that any draft-eligible doctors 
that are turned down because of physical 
disabilities have their cases reviewed by the 
Army Surgeon General’s office “regardless of 
who examines these men.” 

He said the Air Force and Navy have ac¬ 
cepted more volunteer doctors than the Army 
has even processed and gave this as a rea¬ 
son for the high rate of physical rejection 
by Selective Service in some areas. So the 
Army can catch up with the other services, 
he said, they have agreed temporarily to take 
no more volunteer doctors. 

A spokesman for the SUx'geon General said 
the average rejection figure for doctors over 
the Nation is about 15 to 17 percent and any 
rejection rate in local areas is “nothing to 
get alarmed about. It will eventually 
straighten itself out.” 

“The checks and balances in the induc¬ 
tion system will smoke out any irregulari¬ 
ties,” he said, “but I doubt if it’s true there 
are any.” 

The Second Army area, which includes the 
District, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, Penn¬ 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, has re¬ 
ported a rejection of close to 30 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of aixy and all 
accusations and excuses the whole sorry 
mess, however, adds up to this: That 
many members of the medical fraternity 
in the United States received their pro¬ 
fessional education at the expense of the 
United States Government; that while 
they were receiving this education they 
were spared all of the penis and rigors 
of shooting wars; that in many instances, 
the World Wars were over before they 
were graduated, and they entered pri¬ 
vate practice and lives of hitherto un¬ 
known comfort and even luxury; that 
they lacked both gratefulness and pa¬ 
triotism when we became involved in the 
present conflict and would not volunteer 
to help their fellow Americans in the 
military service and the great country 
which made it possible for them to have 
a profession; that it became necessary 
for the Eighty-first Congress to pass a 
law, drafting them into the United 
States military services; that they waited 
for their draft call and when examined 
either were so unfit physically by nature 
or by design that they could not pass a 
physical examination; and as a result 
of their failure to be physically fit were 
permitted to hobble back to their vari¬ 
ous lucrative practices. 

Is it not a strange state of affairs 
that these men are permitted by law to 
attempt to heal others when they can¬ 
not or will not heal themselves? 

Of course it was the mistake of mis¬ 
takes to do as was done in both World 
Wars I and U, to let any grossly physical 
incompetent ever study medicine or 
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any other profession during the war 
years and prior thereto That is one 
reason why many medical men and den¬ 
tists cannot pass their physical exami¬ 
nations now* They were physically in¬ 
competent when they commenced thexr 
medical studies. 

That is one big reason why the medical 
and dental professions are guilty of such 
unnatural behavior for the past few 
years, and is one of the reasons why 
these professions have manifested such 
devilish cruelty toward both civilian and 
military persons. 

We should remember that no truer 
words were ever spoken than those of the 
Latin scholar who said: “A sound mind 
in a sound body.” 

For the past several generations an 
abundance of sympathy has been ex¬ 
tended to the physically handicapped, 
and I find no fault with such notions, 
but I do say that these unfortunate 
people should not be permitted to take 
over the medical, dental, or any other 
profession. Neither should they be se¬ 
lected or elected to positions of authority 
in Government at any level. The phys¬ 
ically and mentally At only should be 
permitted to enter the professions and 
have the duties and responsibilities of 
Government entrusted to them. 

I do hope that President Truman will 
pick able-bodied men and women from 
the various branches of the armed serv¬ 
ices and give them educations in the 
medical, dental, and other allied profes¬ 
sions so that our Nation may again have 
real doctors instead of incompetents and 
morons at the medical helm in our great 
country. 


Case History of a Smear 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OF HEW VORK. 

IN TOT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, December 11,1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com¬ 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article entitled “Case His¬ 
tory of a Smear/’ written by Arnold 
Heidenheimer, which appeared in the 
New Republic for December 25, 1950. 

I hope that a perusal of zt will cause 
Members to pause and give full and 
thorough consideration to similar mat¬ 
ters in the days ahead, before rushing in 
with rash and unfounded charges. The 
above-mentioned article follows: 

Cash History op a Smear 
(By Arnold Heidenheimer) 

A month or so. ago two old acquaintances 
met tor lunch in Washington. They dis¬ 
cussed the request of General Marshall for 
the appointment of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg as 
his Assistant Secretary of Defense. Others 
were interested in Mrs. Rosenberg as the first 
woman to be recommended for a high de¬ 
fense post. The two friends, Gksrald L. K. 
Smith and Benjamin Freedman, were less 
conc^ned with her sex than with her re¬ 
ligion. 

The two were Joined, as Freedman later 
told a Senate committee, by common aims. 
®teey aipjeed on a common plan. When lunch 


was over, Freedman, the apostate Jew who 
had once arranged lor shipments of machine 
guns to the Mufti, returned to New York. 
Smith, the old time anti-Semitic agitator 
and Fascist, went to work. Soon Smith tele¬ 
phoned Freedman to tell him that he was 
sending up two men who wanted the dirt on 
Anna Rosenberg He implied, so Freedman 
testified, that they were ofi&cial Senate in¬ 
vestigators. “When they arrived in the middle 
of the night, however, one identified him¬ 
self as Don Siirine, special investigator for 
Senator Joseph McCaethy, the other, as Ed¬ 
ward Nellor, leg man for Pulton Lewis, Jr. 

After this meeting Freedman returned to 
Washington. From the office of Representa¬ 
tive John Rankin he sent a letter to all Sen¬ 
ators on the Armed Services Committee vol¬ 
unteering sworn affidavits to prove that Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg was a former Communist 
and a member of the John Reed Club in New 
York during the thirties. At the same time 
Pulton Lewis, Jr., began a series of broad¬ 
casts predicting that the Rosenberg case 
would loom larger than the Hiss affair as 
proof of Communist infiltration in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee had 
approved her appointment on November 29 
after a brief hearing. But with the cries of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., victor over their defeated 
Chairman Millard tydings, ringing in their 
ears, the Senators rushed to reopen the case 
in a series of closed-door meetings arranged 
for Freedman and the “witnesses’* he had 
sworn would back him up, which was to mean 
Ralph De Sola, a former fanatical Commu¬ 
nist of Sephardic Jewish background, who 
had violently turned against his past. 

Even before Freedman’s initial appearance 
before the committee, the anti-Semitic press 
all over the country went into action with 
screaming headlines. The Jewish conspiracy 
became symbolized in Anna Rosenberg, who 
had come to this country from Hungary in 
1912 and became one of otir outstanding 
experts on labor relations. Leading the pack 
was Conde McGinley’s Common Sense, which 
had been saved from bankruptcy by Freed¬ 
man himself when McGinley earlier this 
year was hauled into a New Jersey court for 
resisting the execution of judgment for non¬ 
payment of debts. Common Sense switched 
from headlines on Yiddish Marxists plot 
United States of America defeat by U. S. S. E. 
to shouting about Mrs. Rosenberg’s coming 
from the heart of the Eastern European Yid¬ 
dish population and alleging that she was 
guilty of repeated subversive activities in 
the thirties. Other hate sheets took the cue. 
The Newsletter, put out in Los Angeles by 
Robert H. Williams, who still holds a Reserve 
status in the Army Intelligence, devoted sev¬ 
eral issues to Mrs. Rosenberg. Forrest C. 
Sammons’ West Virginia antl-Communlst 
league dropped its promotion of the Protocols 
of Zion to join the campaign. So did the 
various front organizations of Gerald L. K. 
Smith who, in a letter to his backers, claimed 
sole credit for getting Mrs. Rosenberg, 

Freedman'S appearance before the Senate 
committee was no novel experience to him. 
In addition to testifying before Congress on 
his tie-up with the Committee for Constitu¬ 
tional Government, he has made frequent 
court appearances—their high point being a 
suit he brought against Bernard Baruch, 
Senator Lehman, and Thomas Watson, presi¬ 
dent of International Business Machines, for 
conspiring with Cardinal Spellman to keep 
him out of the Catholic Church. Freedman’s 
star witness, Ralph De sola, was also no new¬ 
comer to the witness stand. Testifying 
against his former Communist comrades has 
been one of his major activities since 1939, 
although his latest endeavors have been in 
the musical columns of the Freeman. 

Ralph De Sola's testimony before the com¬ 
mittee had consistency and harmony. With 
a zeal which caused Senator Wayne Moese. 
Republican of Oregon, who holds a master of 


arts m clinical psychiatry, to call him one of 
the most extreme paranoiacs I have ever 
seen, De Sola went to work. 

“L Ralph De Sola/’ he stated in an affi¬ 
davit, submitted by Freedman, that paral¬ 
leled his testimony, “solemnly swear and af¬ 
firm that I was a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America. 

* * I was recruited by James Magraw 

♦ * * in his company I met Anna Rosen¬ 

berg and he advised me that tins outstand¬ 
ing social worker was a party member, but 
like many important comrades was kept out 
of general activity that might expose her to 
enemies of the communist Party.” 

Later, De Sola stated he was told to for¬ 
get the names of “early party contacts such 
as Anna Rosenberg * * * as the Com¬ 

munist Party had most Important work for 
these top comrades.” De Sola added that he 
would provide witnesses who would corrob¬ 
orate his testimony To substantiate his 
statements, clippings from the Daily Worker 
and other New York newspapers were in¬ 
troduced, which cited an Anna Rosenberg 
as having signed John Reed literature and 
at another time being arrested by New Jersey 
police In the course of a radical fracas. 

The present New York postal directory lists 
43 Mrs. Anna Rosenbergs in that city alone. 
Was the John Reed signer, Anna Rosenberg, 
the woman whose confirmation was now be¬ 
fore the Senate? De Sola swore that she 
was, and superficial appeai'ances seemed to 
bear out Fulton Lewis’ anticipation of an¬ 
other “Hiss trial.” 

On the following day Mrs. Rosenberg left 
her Pentagon, office, next door to Secretary 
Marshall’s, to face her accuser. She flatly 
denied ever having seen him before, and 
later told newsmen, “I didn’t believe anyone 
who has lived the way I have, who has 
worked the way 1 have, could be accused in 
such a way by a man who admits he was a 
Communist.” Even unfriendly acquaint¬ 
ances of hers thought it unthinkable that 
a shrewd and ambitious woman who was 
then deputy director of Gen. Hugh Johnson’s 
NRA, and looking ahead, would be indis¬ 
creet enough to engage in Communist ac¬ 
tivity. 

But still it was Mrs. Rosenberg’s word 
against his. 

Tydings after all was packing his bags 
down the hall, and McCarthy’s aide was 
coaching the accusers. Chairman, Russeli 
announced that the question of mistaken 
identity is not completely eliminated. 

The next witness was Helen Winner, De 
Sola’s ex-wife. Her main contribution was 
to give further background to Senatoi 
Morse’s analysis of De Sola. He was, she 
said, completely unstable, and haunted by a 
mother complex which caused him. to blame 
women, especially successful women, for his 
own shortcomings. Miss Winner reportedlji 
asked the Chairman to keep her remarks 
secret as she feared reprisals by De Sola on 
herself and her children* She described bin: 
as a person who goes to great extremes foi 
what he regards as noble reasons. As b 
former fervent Communist and feature edi¬ 
tor of the Worker she had been with De Sols 
at many party gatherings, but she denied 
categorically that she had ever seen Mrs, 
Rosenberg at any of these. 

This concluded the fourth day the com¬ 
mittee had looked into the matter. When 
hearings resumed Monday Freedman stuck 
to his guns in further testimony before the 
committee. Senator Morse's statement that 
there “appeared to be some organized anti- 
Semitic forces” behind the attack on Mrs, 
Rosenberg was the first public hint of the 
real character of the Iccked-door proceed¬ 
ings. Some interesting links between 
Freedman and De Sola also came to the 
front. Most often mentioned was HaJlan 
Richardson, former attorney for the York- 
ville Nazi, Joe McWilliams Richardson had 
been Freedman’s attorney in the cases aris- 
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iiig out Of his support of the Mufti, and he 
had also been interested in yet another com¬ 
mittee which De Sola helped organize to 
press a suit against the Metropolitan Opera 
Co, the American Broadcasting Co., and the 
Texas Oil Co. for their part in the produc¬ 
tion of Verdi’s opera, Don Carlo, which De 
Sola’s group branded as inciting revolution 
by musical means. 

The test of Freedman’s and De Sola’s re¬ 
peated accusations came on Tuesday when 
the committee heard J B. Matthews, former 
investigator for the Un-American Activities 
Committee, deny the role Freedman had 
tried to assign him. He said that Freedman 
had been pestering him to testify because 
he had once stated that Theodore Kiikpat- 
rick, publisher of Counter-Attack, had told 
him that according to William Harris, a for¬ 
mer FBI informer, Anna Rosenberg was a 
Communist Matthews, and all the others 
in the smear link, were to testify that the 
case was one of “mistaken identity ” 

The next witness was James Magraw, a 
rambunctious Irishman who had been De 
Sola’s boss in the WPA writer’s project dur¬ 
ing the late thirties. With not too much 
academic background, he had, in 1939, re¬ 
fused to give an immediate approval to a 
book on snakes that De Sola had prepared 
for publication. Disgruntled, De Sola quit 
and shortly afterwards testified against Ma¬ 
graw in a subsequent congressional investi¬ 
gation into communism in WPA. Magraw 
also testified that he had never seen Mrs. 
Rosenberg at functions cited by De Sola 

By now the case was crumbling so fast 
that there was a rush to leave the snake ex¬ 
pert in the pit which he had dug. Pulton 
Lewis suddenly discovered that the attack 
on Mrs, Rosenberg had anti-Semitic conno¬ 
tations and evil sources and indignantly 
condemned those involved 

On Thursday the committee was called 
together once more to listen to yet another 
witness, George Starr, a former FBI man 
cited by De Sola. His testimony added to 
the long string of denials. That morning 
the committee also received another com¬ 
munication from Freedman. He now want¬ 
ed to file some new testimony. Simulta¬ 
neously he told the World-Telegram’s Fred 
Woltman in New York that he was putting 
up $10,000 to clear the Mrs. Rosenberg and 
to help advertise for the “other woman” to 
come forward to clear her. “Otherwise,” he 
declared, “this unfair charge will be hanging 
over her head. I think it is terrible. It’s 
disgraceful that the FBI hasn’t produced 
this other woman.” The same day the com¬ 
mittee passed on the nomination, 13 to 0. 


NLRB Sabotages Taft-lfartley Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1,1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there is an article entitled '‘And 
So I Was Purged,” by Robert N. Denham, 
former counsel for the National Labor 
Relations Board, in collaboration with 
Stacey V. Jones. This article, in my 
opinion should be read by every Member 
of Congress because it is a fair statement 
of the manner in which the NLRB is 
sabotaging the Taft-Hartley Act and 
thereby defeating the will of Congress 


in its effort to create and maintain peace 
with justice for ail in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

“And So I Was Purged” gives ample ba¬ 
sis for thorough congressional investiga¬ 
tion of the NLRB and its apparent efforts 
to serve the interests of the labor racket¬ 
eers, with the view of making the neces¬ 
sary changes m the law to make explicit 
the intent of Congress. The article fol¬ 
lows* 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
December 30, 1950] 

And So I Was Purged 

(By Robert N. Denham as told to Stacy V. 

Jones) 

A few weeks before the recent congres¬ 
sional elections, I was summarily fired as 
general counsel of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board. There is nothing remarkable 
about the mere removal of a Federal official; 
people in Government are fired for one reason 
or another, just as in business. But this case 
Illustrates something important that the 
public ought to realise- although the Presi¬ 
dent can’t change a law passed by Congress, 
he can attain much the same end by chang¬ 
ing the administrators 

My ejection was one move in the campaign 
that started a little over 3 years ago with the 
battle cry that resounded in the White Houce 
as well as in the halls of labor—repeal Taft- 
Hartley. If you can’t win by a frontal as¬ 
sault, tiy flanking tactics The direct attacks 
have all failed, taut the danger now is that, 
although the law remains on the statute 
books, it will be completely nullified. 

The week before the ax fell on me, Presi¬ 
dent Truman and some 50 officials of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations held a dinner be¬ 
hind closed doors at a Washington hotel. It 
was described as a simple little social gath¬ 
ering, with no political implications. Sena¬ 
tor Robert A. Taft, coauthor of the law, com¬ 
mented in an interview that the connection 
was obvious, and that my removal was the 
pay-off, another surrender to the CIO Po¬ 
litical Action Committee. I have no doubt 
that it did seal the bargain exchanging my 
political head for the promise of votes— 
which did not materialize. 

Union officials had been clamoring for my 
dismissal, both openly and privately, for 
years. Scarcely a month went by without 
such a demand from William Green or Philip 
Murray or one of their centurions. The com¬ 
plaint was never that I was not doing my 
duty, but that I was doing it too well. 

There was an almost comic haste about my 
removal. In September, on my return from 
vacation, I was called to the White House 
and told that my resignation was desired. 
As a lawyer, I had always believed that the 
President had full authority to remove me 
at any time. I wrote the resignation with 
some care, making it effective at the Presi¬ 
dent’s convenience, because I knew that with 
the office vacant much of the enforcement 
work would stop. The President accepted 
it within a few hours, to take effect 2 days 
later. As my successor was not appointed 
for 10 days after I left, it was obvious that 
the hurry was not to get somebody else in, 
but to get me out. 

I believe in the need of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and I believe in enforcing it as Con¬ 
gress intended. Decisions and policy state¬ 
ments since my resignation indicate that 
neither the members of the Board nor the 
new General Counsel completely believes in 
either. It is always incongruous to assign 
people to administer a law who aren’t for it. 

The Taft-Hartley Act directly affects per¬ 
haps 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 union members 
and their employers. To the rest of the 
public it is probably only a name derived 


from those of its chief authors, Senator 
Taft and Representative Fred A. Hartley, 
just as its predecessor, the Wagner Act, is 
popularly called after its sponsor. Senator 
Robert F. V/agner. 

The Wagner Act was a simple law, passed 
in 1935, in the depths of the depression, for 
the frank purpose of helping the unions. 
The first section of the law declared it to 
be United States policy to encourage “the 
pracUce and procedure of collective bargain¬ 
ing” and to protect “the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association, self-organiza¬ 
tion, and designation of representatives of 
their own choosing ” The NLRB, which the 
act created, want into full partnership with 
the unions in a campaign to organize Ameri¬ 
can industry. 

The Board’s job under the Wagner Act was 
to prevent “unfair labor practices” by em¬ 
ployers which interfered with unionization or 
collective bargaining, and to supervise elec¬ 
tions among employees held to pick unions 
as bargaining agents. There was no pretense 
of protecting employers against union skul¬ 
duggery It was a lopsided, prounion law. 
In the dozen years during which it stood un¬ 
changed, the unions became bloated with 
power and arrogant to the point of law¬ 
lessness The public was increasingly injured 
and increasingly concerned by the abuses 
which the act encourages—the inroads of 
communism m labor unions, the picket-line 
violence, the goon squads that forced men 
into unions, willy-nilly, the refusal of unions 
to bargain on the same basis as employers, 
jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts, and 
featherbedding. 

Under pressure from the people for cor¬ 
rection of these excesses, the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed in 1947. It kept virtually in¬ 
tact all the protection for the employees 
and unions against unfair labor practices by 
employers, but added very marked protec¬ 
tion for the individual workers, management, 
and the public against unfair practices by 
unions. The new law forbade unions to 
coerce or restrain workers in their right to 
join or not to join unions or engage in 
union activity. It made them subject to 
prosecution by the NLRB and to damage 
suits by employers if they called strikes for 
certain purposes. And it forced them, before 
they could get any help from the NLRB, to 
open their books to the Government and to 
their own members, and forced their officers 
to swear they were not Communists. 

Another Taft-Hartley reform was creation 
of the independent general counsel. Under 
the Wagner Act the Board had made the reg¬ 
ulations, hired the investigators, appointed 
the lawyers t*" act as prosecutors, and then 
sat as judge and jury. Congress decided to 
separate the prosecuting and judicial func¬ 
tions in the American tradition of a fair 
trial. The general counsel was to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President for 4 years, Subject 
to Senate confirmation. He was to have 
supervision over all but a few of the NLRB 
lawyers, and over the officers and employees 
in the regional offices. He was given com¬ 
plete and final authority to investigate un¬ 
fair labor practices, issue complaints, and 
prosecute them before the Board, 

The Taft-Hartley machinery is roughly 
this: A union or an employer files a com¬ 
plaint of unfair labor practice in one of the 
20 regional offices. If the case isn’t settled in¬ 
formally, a trial examiner is sent from Wash¬ 
ington to preside at a hearing. He makes a 
report, and if either the union or the em¬ 
ployer objects to it, the case is reviewed by 
the Board in Washington, Then if either 
does not like the Board’s decision, it may 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and finally ask for review by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

If the Board wants to enforce a decision it 
must apply to a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. For an injunction the general 
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counsel applies to a United States district 
court. 

wny 1, of all people, sliould have been 
selected Py the Fair Deal as the first general 
counsel I have never understood, I am a 
Republican. I had been a lawyer for nearly 
40 years, and for the last 9 of those years I 
had been an NLRB trial examiner. I 
insisted on trying out various formulas under 
the Wagner Act to afford some relief to em¬ 
ployers as well as to the unions, and in con¬ 
sequence I was in almost continuous con¬ 
flict with the Board. I did not hesitate to 
dismiss union charges when I considered 
them groundless Often the Board overruled 
me on the dismissals, but whenever such a 
case was appealed to court I was sustained. 

In late June 1947 I told James J. Reynolds, 
Jr., the Board member who aproached me 
about the general counsel job, that I was 
not interested, that it would be a man-killer, 
and that I would prefer to live on in rea¬ 
sonable peace, with enough time for my 
family. But he persisted, the Board unani¬ 
mously recommended me, and in a few days 
I was called to the White House, There 
Dr. John B. Steelman, the “Assistant Presi¬ 
dent,” told me the President wanted to ap¬ 
point Republicans to two of the three vacan¬ 
cies created by the new law, and wanted me 
as one of the two because I had been in 
Government service for some years and knew 
the ropes. Dr, Steelman said that if I would 
stay with It a year or a year and a half and 
get things running, I would be relieved for 
less arduous duties. 

To the two new places on the Board— 
which was Increased from three to five—the 
President appointed Abe Murdock, a recently 
defeated Democratic Senator from Utah, for 
6 years, and J. Copeland Gray, a Republican 
from Bufialo, N. Y., who had served on the 
Wage Stabilization Board, for the 2-year 
term. 

When the President advised me of my ap¬ 
pointment he told me, in the presence of the 
five Board members, that although he didn’t 
like the act, he would expect me to admin¬ 
ister it in accordance with its terms and the 
intent of Congress. He added that he 
wouldn’t be telling me how to run my job. 
Incidentally, he didn’t. 

Things started off with deceptive smooth¬ 
ness in the late summer of 1947. There were 
certain inconsistencies and blank spaces in 
the law. To bridge these, I worked out an 
agreement allocating authority—between the 
Board and my office—with the two hold¬ 
over Board members In Washington. The 
Chairman, Paul M. Herzog, was In a hospital 
in New York City. All the administrative 
and housekeeping authority formerly exer¬ 
cised by the Chairman was given to me, as 
my operations represented about 85 percent 
of the agency’s activities. 

This agreement proved to be particularly 
obnoxious to Chairman Herzog and became 
the basis of a long intramural fight, much 
of which has never before been publicly re¬ 
lated. The Board spent much of its energy 
and time in the first half of 1960, for in¬ 
stance, on efforts to repudiate the agree¬ 
ment. 

At the outset, In August 1947, the Board 
decided it needed a solicitor to advise it on 
matters of law. There was no provision for 
such a job, and the Board had no authority 
to appoint one^; but at the members' insist¬ 
ence I assigned from my staff a solicitor 
and an assistant whom they specifically re¬ 
quested. The first solicitor resigned in about 
a year, and was succeeded by Ida Klaus, a 
niece of David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. Shortly after her accession the real 
trouble started. 

When I moved in, the atmosphere of the 
entire agency was thoroughly Wagnerian. 
Under the earlier act, which many staff 
members had been administering for 10 or 


12 years, labor was a sacred cow. Most of 
the staff had come in as crusaders for or¬ 
ganized labor, and had never lost the fervor. 
An employer was regarded as guilty merely 
because he was an employer. 

Under the allocation agreement, about 
1,200 employees in Washington and through¬ 
out the country reported to me, and about 250 
to the members of the Board. One of my 
first moves was to invite those on my staff 
who were unwilling to subscribe to Taft- 
Hartley to get out. 

One reform I instituted early was abolition 
of an extraordinary contract with the union 
of NLRB employees, signed by the old Wag¬ 
ner Board, which provided that all promo¬ 
tions and changes had to be reported to the 
union and could be disputed if some union 
member felt he should have the job. I told 
the union that I would be glad to post no¬ 
tices of vacancies so that anyone interested 
could apply, but that jobs would be filled by 
me, as the responsible Government official, 
and ihat promotions would be made by me 
when and as indicated. 

The first difference with the Board in¬ 
volved the Taft-Hartley requirement of non- 
Communist affidavits from officers of a union 
and from “the officers of any national or in¬ 
ternational labor organization of which it is 
an affiliate or constituent unit,” By agree¬ 
ment with the same two hold-over Board 
members as to what the rule would be, I an¬ 
nounced that officers of the A. F. of L. and 
CIO would have to sign. The air was at one© 
filled with brickbats. 

CIO officials protested that not a single 
CIO union could make use of the law be¬ 
cause of the presence of Ben Gold, a Commu¬ 
nist Party leader, among the CIO officers, 
A. P. of L. officials complained that none of 
tZieir unions could use the NLRB machinery 
because of John L. Lewis, a vice president, 
who wasn’t a Commie but was too stubborn 
to sign. My answer to both of them was, 
“Well, the only thing to do is to get rid of 
those fellows. That’s what the law is for.” 

They didn’t like that, and went to see 
members of the Board. A day or so later, 
one of the Board members called to advise 
me that he hadn’t understood what we had 
agreed upon, and that he would have to 
withdraw from the agreement. The next 
day the second member came to say he had 
understood it thoroughly, but that he would 
have to pull out, too. 

In a few weeks the first case involving the 
point came before the Board. With Gray, 
the only Republican, dissenting, it ruled that 
the A, F. of L. and CIO were not labor organi¬ 
zations, and consequently their officers did 
not have to sign. The Board has been re¬ 
versed in two out of three such cases by the 
circuit court of appeals, and if the Supreme 
Court likewise overrules the Board, doubt 
will be cast on many NLRB decisions. These 
cases affect especially the CIO, which did not 
meet the requirements until December 1949. 

Under the Wagner Act, cases sent up by 
the trial examiners were digested by a re¬ 
view section which recommended board ac¬ 
tion. The section had been built up by 
Nathan Witt and Thomas I. Emerson. Witt 
has twice refused, before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, to affirm 
or deny membership in the Communist 
Party, on the ground of self-incrimination, 
and has been named in testimony by Lee 
Pressman as having been a fellow member 
of a Washington Communist cell. Emerson, 
now a Yale professor, was identified in a 
report of the same committee as president 
in 1950 of the National Lawyers' Guild, 
which the committee called “the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions,” 

Congress specifically abolished the review 
section in passing the Taft-Hartley law, but 
its personnel furnished more than half of 
the nearly 100 legal assistants, or law clerks. 


assigned to the Board members as their per¬ 
sonal staffs. Thus, the review section per¬ 
sonnel turned up as nuclei of what amounted 
to five little review sections, advising the 
individual Board members. These people— 
of whom 18 or 19 are assigned to each Board 
member—were the only attorneys in the 
agency exempted by law from reporting to 
me as general counsel. 

There were three ways to kill Taft-Hartley, 
and all three were tried. First, there was 
the legislative Herzog, who dominated the 
Board, had opposed Taft-Hartley when it 
was passed, and he supported two later ef¬ 
forts to abolish it legally. The second 
method was to make crippling decisions— 
continued interpretation of the law so as to 
restrict the employer on every count, but 
not to restrict the union, even at the expense 
of individual employees. The third was ad¬ 
ministrative maneuvering, of which my 
ouster was the crowning move. 

Outright repeal was a leading issue in the 
1948 presidential campaign, and was used 
for all it was worth in labor votes. The law 
had been passed over a Truman veto, and 
its'revocation was a plank in the Democratic 
platform. 

Two sore points with the union bosses were 
the prohibition of the closed shop—under 
which a man has to belong to a union be¬ 
fore he can get a job—and the authorized 
use of injunctions to halt that and other 
specified union unfair practices. Both irked 
the International Typographical Union, 
against which we had obtained an injunc¬ 
tion for violation of the closed-shop clause. 

When the ITU convention that summer 
demanded that the President investigate 
Senator Taft’s unwarranted interference 
with the executive branch—in Inviting dur¬ 
ing my absence two of my assistants to his 
office to discuss the ITU case with Chicago 
publishers—I was called on the White House 
carpet. 

Clark Clifford, then the President’s special 
counsel, cross-examined me as prosecutor, 
with the President sitting as judge. The 
President asked me whether I didn’t con¬ 
sider Senator Taft’s action as unfair pres¬ 
sure. My answer was “No,” and that we 
probably wouldn’t have recognized it as pres¬ 
sure anyhow, because we were already pre¬ 
paring to do what the publishers wanted— 
start contempt proceedings against ITU offi¬ 
cials. (Later the court found them in con¬ 
tempt.) 

I could not help thinking how Harry S. 
Truman, as chairman of the Senate commit¬ 
tee bearing his name, had put the heat on 
many an official only a few years before. 

When the administration hailed the 1948 
election as a mandate from the people to re¬ 
peal Taft-Hartley, the majority board mem¬ 
bers went to work to help achieve this end. 
Chairman Herzog, who had been chafing un¬ 
der the loss of the administrative powers 
he had held in the Wagner days, was the 
most active. 

One characteristic incident was blown up 
by the columnists into the battle of the 
bathroom. What happened was this: When 
the agency was preparing to move into new 
offices in January 1949, and we were discuss¬ 
ing assignment of space, someone asked who 
was to get the corner office, which had a 
private shower. J. Copeland Gray, then a 
board member, remarks innocently to Her¬ 
zog, “Paul, why don’t you and Bob toss up a 
coin and see who gets it?” 

Without a word, Herzog stalked out of the 
room. I learned later that he was furious 
that anybody but the chairman would be 
considered for it, and gave Gray a dress¬ 
ing down for even suggesting the possibility. 
As it turned out, I was assigned offices at the 
other end of the hall, and without my re¬ 
questing it, a shower was also installed for 
me. 
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When House and Senate committee hear¬ 
ings were held by the new Democratic Con¬ 
gress, Chairman Herzog testified m favor of 
Taft-Hartley repeal, and paiticularly in fa¬ 
vor of elimmation of my Job, The Republi¬ 
can minority in the Senate committee ashed 
that I also be heard. I advocated amend¬ 
ments, but retention of the law as a whole, 
particularly the provision for an mdepend- 
ent general counsel. 

The mud flew thich, in and out of Con¬ 
gress. Some of the milder terms used by 
the unions were "Tuff-Heartless Act" and 
"Slave Labor Act.” 1 have been called a 
lot of names myself, but nothing lihe these 
applied to me by Senator Matt Neely, of West 
Virginia, who was incensed that 1 had dared 
use the injunction against unions He com¬ 
pared my atitude toward the laboring man 
to that of the Emperor Caligula, "who wished 
that the Roman people had only one head, so 
that he could chop it off with a single blow '* 
Boi rowing he said, from Martin Luther, he 
also called me "a devil, a horrid calumniator, 
a wicked sycophant, a prmce of darkness, a 
real Apollyon, a beast, a horild imposter on 
mankind, one in whom there is scarcely any 
philosophy, and a goat." 

Although moderate amendments could 
have been passed at the 1949 congressional 
session, the administration Insisted on re¬ 
peal, and got nothing. 

The next front \l assault was the President’s 
Executive order of last March, called plan 12, 
which was aimed openly at me. It would 
have abolished my Job and transferred my 
administrative fimctions back to the chair¬ 
man, The board unanimously supported the 
plan. TThder the Reorganization Act, how¬ 
ever, It could be blocked by either House, 
and the Senate vetoed It, 58 to 30. 

Personal relationships In the agency nat¬ 
urally had become somewhat stramed, and 
most communications between the board and 
me were on paper, but after plan 12 failed, 
a peace conference was held at my suggestion 
In the board’s conference room, In an effort 
to work out a basis of operation. This re¬ 
sulted only in my listening to 2^ hours of 
vituperative criticism. 

All pretense at bipartisanship had been 
dropped by then. The board was thoroughly 
packed with Fair Dealers. The term of Qray, 
the only Republican, was allowed to expire 
In December 1949 without any word to him 
from the White House as to whether he 
would be reappointed or replaced. To date, 
he has received not even a note of thanks 
from the White House for his 2 years’ service. 
His successor, Paul L . Sty les, a Democrat who 
had once been an ITU organizer, became 
rather openly labor’s man on the board. I 
was the only responsible official still there 
who fully supported and defended Taft- 
Hartley, and X often felt like Horatlus at the 
bridge. 

It would seem elemental that the mem¬ 
bers of a quasi-Judlclal board should be ex¬ 
perienced lawyers, yet in 15 years the 
NXRB has been pitifully devoid of lawyer 
members—and I mean lawyers with real 
courtroom experience, not just attorneys at 
law. Three of the five present members 
have been admitted to the bar, but only one 
has had any courtroom legal e:^erlence. He 
Is Murdock, who was county attorney of 
Beaver County, Utah, and city attorney of 
Beaver for a total of about 10 years In the 
1920’8 and early 1930*8. (The 1930 popula¬ 
tion of Beaver County was 5,136 and of the 
city of Beaver 1,673.) Yet this Is the board 
which has frequently tindertaken to reverse 
the Federal courts as well as the general 
counsel. 

NXiBB procedure Is slow, and while It’e 
starting, grave damage xxiay be done through 
labor-union practices which the law declares 
to be unfair. Taft-Hartley, therefore, au¬ 
thorizes the use of Injunctions to halt such 


practices. Sometimes the general counsel 
has discretion m ppplying for an injunction, 
but in secondary-boycott cases the law di¬ 
rects him to act immediately if he has reason 
to believe such boycotting exists. 

Suppose you run a bakery and have a dis¬ 
pute with your employees’ union. Picket¬ 
ing of your bakery is permitted, but if the 
umon pickets the people who buy your 
bread, that is secoudaiy boycottmg, and pio- 
hibited. If the NLRB general counsel can 
convince a Federal district Judge of the vio¬ 
lation, an injunction is issued These m- 
junctions are not issued lightly, but never¬ 
theless the board has not hesitated to throw 
out such cases and in effect reverse the 
Judges 

My staff got an injunction against a union 
that was picketing an upstate New York 
trucking concern in an attempt to stop it 
fiom domg business with another trucking 
concern with which the union had a dis¬ 
pute. The hoard threw out the case on the 
ground that the employer, by belonging to 
an employers’ trucking association, had 
waived his right to protection from this pro¬ 
hibited secondary boycott. Yet within a 
month the same board decided that any 
attempt by a union to waive any of its 
rights was against public policy and would 
not be permitted ’’ 

In another injunction case, the decision 
was a masterpiece. Trucks belonging to a 
small concern with headquarters m New 
Jersey, and with union employees, were 
picketed by members of the New York team¬ 
sters’ local when they made deliveries in 
New York City, to Induce the men on the 
loading platforms not to handle the goods 
until members of the New York local were 
hired by the New Jersey concern. A Federal 
Judge agreed that this was a secondary boy¬ 
cott. But the board said in effect that the 
trucks were to be regarded as the concern’s 
place of business—^not Just the headquar¬ 
ters in New Jersey—and that It was all right 
to picket the trucks wherever they were 
found. 

Many such cockeyed decisions have been 
reversed when carried to the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals. Thank Ood for the courts, but 
the Uttle fellows like the New Jersey truc&er 
can’t afford to appeal. In his case the union, 
encouraged by the board, drove him out of 
business within a few months. Until such 
a case Is reviewed and decided by a court, 
the board's decision governs the handling of 
similar oases, m a sense, this is legislation. 

One Inexcusable policy of the board has 
been its refusal to let small busmessmen, 
their workers and their unions enjoy the 
benefits of Taft-Hartley. Congress had given 
me, as general counsel, the final authority 
to determine whether a case should be prose¬ 
cuted, but the board took the stand that It 
didn’t have to hear a case unless it wanted 
to. It was overburdened, and could take 
only the big ones. This policy has thrown 
hundreds of cases back into the Jungle war¬ 
fare that obtained before the Wagner Act. 

It Is the Job of the general counsel to pre¬ 
sent a case when the board applies to a 
Circuit Court of Appeals to get a decision 
enforced. Several such cases forced me to 
act against my basic principles, to defend the 
Indefensible, to stultify myself, and to make 
the agency ridiculous. I suggested that to 
Insure a presentation fully supporting the 
board’s views, Its solicitor present such cases. 
The board, obviously either to humiliate me 
or to prove It was boss, Insisted that I pre¬ 
sent them, and I complied. Once I was 
ordered to defend a decision which criticized 
me. Xn another case, the board ordered me 
to tell the Court of Appeals that both I and 
the district Judge In the same circuit who 
had Issued an injunction had been wrong, 
and the board had been right. 

Frequently the Board tried to dictate to 
me how to wnte the briefs which It was my 


job to file to get the enforcement orders. 
One such effort brought an exchange of 
memoianda last summer, whose bitterness 
was probably without precedent in any Fed¬ 
eral agency. It was a paper war, fought up 
and down the long corridor that separated 
our offices I returned shot for shot, and 
gave no groxmd. At stake was the basic 
principle laid down by Congress, of separa¬ 
tion of the Judge and prosecutor functions 
in the agency. 

The Board ordered me flatly not to file a 
brief prepared under my direction, but to 
use an earher draft prepared by one of my 
law clerks, which I had seen. It was bad 
law, and I refused, remmding the Board 
that under Taft-Hartley I had charge of the 
legal department. The Board found parts 
of my reply offensive and complained that 
I had given hidden Instructions to my sub¬ 
ordinates. To my own subordinates. I 
called the Board’s attention to Its own im¬ 
proper conduct in trymg to mstruct my sub¬ 
ordinates. In one memorandum I suggested 
that the Board members were being inten¬ 
tionally misled by their legal advisers. 

After I filed the brief, the Board’s solicitor 
filed with the court a motion to throw out 
my brief and substitute another. This 1 
vigorously resisted. 

When the Board members and their allies 
In organized labor discovered that I couldn't 
be pushed around and wouldn’t quit, Chair¬ 
man Herzog demanded from the White House 
more concrete support, and evidently it was 
promised. The Board then undertook to 
remove some of my powers, by amending the 
1947 agreement allocatmg authority. For 
example, the Board wanted control of the 
top personnel In the field offices. That could 
not be taken directly, for imder the law it was 
exclusively my responsibility. But the Board 
succeeded by seizmg the purse strings— 
taking over the payroll and other adminis¬ 
trative sections at headquarters In Washing¬ 
ton, and blocking my appointments. 

By this time I was convinced that much 
of the Board’s lack of success m court, and 
much of Its cross-purpose conflict with my 
office, arose ITom the legal advice It was re¬ 
ceiving from its sohcltor, Ida Klaus, so I 
ordered her recalled. This brought an in¬ 
sulting letter from the Acting Chairman, 
John M. Houston, saying I had no right to 
cancel her assignment, and that she had 
been directed to Ignore the order. 

When I left on vacation last summer I 
delivered at the White House an olive branch 
in letter form. It suggested that the Board 
drop its attempts to shackle me, and that 
I transfer to It my staff of about 25 enforce¬ 
ment attorneys. That would have permitted 
the Board to present Its decisions to the 
courts as it liked, without askmg me to sup¬ 
port positions which in conscience I could 
not. I understand that the letter was dis¬ 
cussed with Ohairman Herzog, but that noth¬ 
ing less than my head would satisfy him. It 
was on the day I returned from vacation that 
I was notified I was through. 

My successor, George J. Bott, la a Fair Deal 
Democrat, who was one of my assistants. 
His published statements indicate that he 
will do nothing to prevent the Board from 
tummg Taft-Hartley back into Wagner. He 
has already surrendered much of his inde¬ 
pendence. He has agreed, for one thing, to 
withdraw the disputed brief mentioned 
earher and tile the one the Board insisted on. 
He has also given up his designation of top 
personnel in the field, and his right to deter¬ 
mine whether to apply for discretionary In¬ 
junctions. 

I lost the battle, but I surrendered nothing. 
What happened to me as an Individual Is of 
little consequence. 1 merely returned to the 
private practice of law sooner than I had 
expected. But what happens to the country 
is important. 
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One of onr most important Government 
agencies, exercising wide influence over a 
large segment of our economy, has heen cap¬ 
tured hy a crew who apparently intend to 
operate it without heed to the orders of 
Congress—to substitute government hy men 
for government Py laws* The Taft-Hartley 
Act is being interpreted by a Board which 
my experience leads me to believe is too 
partisan to give it fair application. And 
the Board’s subjugation of the general coun¬ 
sel has removed the counterweight which 
Congress provided. 

For the present the only remedy the coun¬ 
try has lies in the courts. I am convinced 
that a real solution requires not only amend¬ 
ments to the law that will make explicit the 
intent of Congress 'but replacement of the 
entire Board, the general counsel and key 
ofQcials with persons who believe m the act 
and are capable of applying it. 


Na Good Word for Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMAEKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, December 2$, 1950 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following arti¬ 
cle appearing in the January 6 issue of 
America, national Catholic weekly, en¬ 
titled “No Good Word for Tito:” 

No Good Word for Tito 
(By Edward Duff) 

"Frankly, no bill that has come out of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee or before the 
House has been supported with as little en¬ 
thusiasm as the measure before us today.” 
Representative A. A, Ribicoff, Democrat, 
Connecticut, was describing H. R. 9853, a 
bill to promote the foreign policy and pro¬ 
vide for the defense and welfare of the United 
States by furnishing emergency relief assist¬ 
ance to Yugoslavia, a measure that his com¬ 
mittee had reported out. From the Repub¬ 
lican side of the House, Representative H. R. 
Gross, Iowa, taunted: 

“Virtually every speaker in behalf of this 
measure has prefaced his or her remarks 
with an apology and attempted disclaimer 
for supporting Tito, an avowed Communist 
and the head of a government as dictatorial, 
ruthless, and brutal as there is in existence 
on this earth today.” 

In the Senate Chamber Tom Connallt, 
Democrat, Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, opened debate on S. 
4232 with the dauntless spirit of the Lone 
Star State: 

“If any Senator 2 years ago had suggested 
that I would today be standing on the floor 
of the United States Senate advocating $38,- 
000,000 for aid to Communist Yugoslavia, I 
should have called him to order.” 

There was* no good word for Tito in the 
discussion of emergency relief for Yugoslavia 
that opened in the Senate on December 7, 
and in the House on December 12. The re¬ 
lief bill was passed and sent to the Presi¬ 
dent for his signature on December 19. 

Repeatedly describing the measure as a 
gamble, the Congress decided to hedge its 
bet that aid to Tito would strengthen 
America’s national defense. Interesting con- 
dtttons were attached to the gift of food to 
the people of Yugoslavia. Indeed, Yugoslavia 
was required to agree to some guaranties be¬ 


fore the assistance granted was made avail¬ 
able to her. She was required: 

1. To provide us with local currency needed 
for American administrative expenses of the 
program. 

2. “To give full and continuous publicity 
through the press, radio, and all other avail¬ 
able media in Yugoslavia to the assistance 
furnished by the United States,” and more 
important, to allow us access to such media. 

3. To allow us to observe and supervise the 
distribution by Yugoslavia of the food we 
are giving. The House report mentioned 12 
or 13 American-observers, a palpably insuf¬ 
ficient number ) 

4. To distribute our and all other available 
food “without discrimination as to race or 
political or religious belief ” 

5. To bank local funds to the value of our 
gift of food “to provide relief to needy per¬ 
sons and to children and for charitable, 
medical, and such other purposes as may be 
mutually agreed upon.” This is the counter¬ 
part funds arrangement in all EGA grants. 

6. “To take all appropriate economic meas¬ 
ures to reduce its relief needs, to encourage 
increased production and distribution of 
foodstuffs within Yugoslavia and to lessen 
the danger of similar future emergencies.” 
Representative Walter H. Jtjdd (Republican, 
Minnesota) is responsible for this amend¬ 
ment calling on Tito to stop exporting food 
in a frenzied effort to industrialize his coun¬ 
try and to cease forcing collectivization on 
Yugoslavia’s peasants. Said Congressman 
Judd* 

“When our Government is advocating land 
reform and wider distribution in many coun¬ 
tries and IS urging family-owned and oper¬ 
ated farms here in the United States, it 
ought not be helping Tito in exactly the 
opposite direction in Yugoslavia.” 

In an effort to make it clear that we are 
aiding the people of Yugoslavia, not their 
Communist bosses, another amendment, 
sponsored by Senator Bkien McMahon, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, was attached: 

“Nothing in this act shall be interpreted 
as endorsing measures undertaken by the 
present Government of Yugoslavia which 
suppress or destroy religious, political, and 
economic liberty, and the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment shall be so notified when aid is fur¬ 
nished under this act.” 

Stringent sanctions were written into the 
Emergency Relief Assistance to Yugoslavia 
Act. Every 3 months the Secretary of State 
is to make a full and detailed report to 
Congress providing information on whether 
Yugoslavia is fulfilling the six congressional 
conditions and what developments are noted 
“in the attitude of Yugoslavia with respect 
to basic human rights.” The President—or 
Congress by concurrent resolution—^is em¬ 
powered to terminate all assistance promptly, 
should it become clear that Yugoslavia is 
not living up to her agreement or should 
“changed conditions make the continuance 
of assistance unnecessary or undesirable or 
no longer consistent with the national in¬ 
terest ox the foreign policy of the United 
States.” 

Strengthening Americans national defense 
was the overriding consideration in the 
minds of the Congressmen. Representative 
Jacob K. Javits, Republican, of New York, 
spoke of the aid as “economic warfare.” We 
should spend 12ae money to have “a Com¬ 
munist backfire burning in Yugoslavia,” Sen¬ 
ator Tom Connally urged. Our gift of food 
will, it was argued, cost us nothing really, 
since the money will be taken from appro¬ 
priated but unexpended Marshall plan 
funds, according to an amendment of Sena¬ 
tor Pat McCabran, Democrat, of Nevada. 
Though the administration had asked for 
$38,000,000, Senator McCarian rephrased the 
request to read “not in excess of $50,000,000” 


to legalize the $12,200,000 already given by 
ECA under dubious authority. 

Our national interest, it was felt, de¬ 
manded that we support the heresy that had 
erupted inside international communism, 
that we should encourage Tito’s nose- 
thumbing at Stalin. It was assumed that 
the break between Tito and the Kremlin 
was sincere, complete, and irreparable. It 
was aigued that to have 32 Yugoslav divi¬ 
sions stationed on the Soviet flank was a 
deterrent to aggression well worth the 
price—^less than one-third the cost of equip¬ 
ping and maintaining an American division 
for 1 year. The suggestion that our bribe 
might buy only an immobilized Yugoslav 
army in the case of a bypassing Soviet in¬ 
vasion of Western Europe was not taken too 
seriously. It was understood that the Yugo¬ 
slav army would certainly fight if the coun¬ 
try was invaded. Our military leaders, 
headed by Generals Marshall and Bradley, 
seemed not too fearful we would be barred 
from the Adriatic by Tito. They endorsed 
the aid bill, obviously preferring to have 
Tito rather than Stalin in Belgrade. 

How well the much-publicized 32 divisions 
of the Yugoslav army would or could fight 
was disputed. Representative Michael 
Feighan (Democrat, Ohio) reminded Con¬ 
gress that Hitler crushed a Yugoslav army 
of impressive numbers m 1 week in 1941. 
Tito’s forces, armed with captured German 
and Italian equipment and cast-off Soviet 
materiel, is manifestly no match for the 
motorized armies of the satellites. More¬ 
over, the morale of the army, which is com¬ 
posed mainly of peasants, reflects the peo¬ 
ple’s hatred of the Communist regime. 
Representative Wayne L. Hays (Democrat, 
Ohio) could claim to have first-hand infor¬ 
mation on the point. Our military attach^ 
in Belgrade had assured him that he (Hays) 
was the only American who had seen the 
Xugoslav Army on maneuvers. “Ragtag, 
bobtailed, ill equipped, poorly clad fighting 
units,” was Mr. Hays* judgment. In case 
of invasion they would “murder their offi¬ 
cers, take to the hills and fight against Tito 
and the Communists from without and try 
to set up an independent government in 
Yugoslavia.” Congressman Feighan argued 
that we should send a military mission to get 
the facts that concern our national interest 
so crucially. 

WHY THE ISTEED? 

How real is Yugoslavia’s need? Represent¬ 
ative Charles W. Vursell (Democrat, Illi¬ 
nois) and others painted out that $421,000,- 
000 of our money has been poured into that 
country since the outbreak of World War II. 
Representative James C. Davis (Democrat, 
Georgia) asked the Library of Congress Lteg- 
islative Service to check. The report on 
UNRRA relief (American contribution: 72 
percent) declared. “Yugoslavia has received 
as a gift goods equal in sales value to more 
than 10 years of its total prewar national 
budget and to three full years of its gross 
national income.” The report asserted that 
one-third of the Yugoslav Government’s reve¬ 
nue came from the sale of UNRRA supplies 
in 1940. Since the food given by us to the 
people of Yugoslavia is to be sold hy Tito’s 
regime through regular commercial (na¬ 
tionalized) outlets, Congressmen could well 
have shown more interest in the prices the 
Government will fix and the use of ration 
cards to penalize the antisocial, i. e., demo¬ 
cratic, elements. 

According to American experts the food 
shortages due to the drought vary in different 
parts of Yugoslavia. The grain production 
for the whole country amounts to 71 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. How much of the 
shortage is due to the drought and how 
much to Tito’s policy? John J: Haggerty, 
the agricultural attach^ at our Belgrade 
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Embassy, estimated that 10 or 15 percent of 
the fall in production was explained by 
general economic deterioration and apathy, 
and the rest due to the drought. Mr. Pei- 
GHAN asserted that food production under 
Tito had never reached 60 percent of the 
prewar totals. The Ohio Congressman ex¬ 
plained that the regime had dragged a mil¬ 
lion young peasants from the farms to work 
in state-owned factories, and pushed collec¬ 
tivization of agriculture in a frenzied effort to 
prove Tito a better Communist than Stalin. 
“According to September 1950 figures from 
the Yugoslav agricultural commission,” as¬ 
serted Congressman Peighan, “there are now 
6,970 kolkhozes—collective farms—in Tito- 
land. The vast majority of them—5,650— 
have been created m the past 2 years, or 
since Tito fell out with his fellow thieves in 
the Kremlin ” The report of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations conceded euphe¬ 
mistically: “Production on privately owned 
farms is not as low as that on collective 
farms.” 

The debate served to spotlight the mon-' 
strous tyranny triumphant in Titoland. 
There was a full airing of the police-state 
methods of a regime run on terror and main¬ 
taining itself by denial of freedom of speech, 
freedom of elections, freedom of religion. A 
Congressman told his colleagues of meeting 
an old lady in Serbia last year whose hus¬ 
band had been visited by Tito’s secret police 
seeking to know why he had not contributed 
more grain. Before he had a chance to 
arswer, they shot him down in front of 
his grandchildren. Senator Heebert R. 
O’CoNOR (Democrat, Maryland) reported 
that the aged aunt and uncle of one df his 
constituents were jailed for 30 days because 
they were unable to furnish the Government 
with their quota of grain. The memory of 
our fliers ruthlessly shot down when off their 
course over Yugoslavia was recalled. The 
fate of the 11,000 kidnaped Greek children 
was brought up. Tito has returned only 60 
or 70, it was asserted. Representative 
Wayne Hays described a scene he witnessed 
in a Yugoslav school where milk provided 
free by the UN International Emergency 
Fund was being distributed. The children 
were obliged first to sing a song: “Thanks to 
our great leader Tito for this milk we get 
today.” Will the children have to sing the 
same song for their supper supplied by 
American food, three-quarters of which will 
come from our CCO surplus stocks? Tito's 
hostility to the free world was recalled. 
Yugoslavia’s was the lone vote to the Secu¬ 
rity Council on June 27 against the resolution 
to repel aggression in Korea As late as 
June 1 of this year Tito’s Ambassador to 
Washington, Vladimir Popovitch, labeled 
American foreign policy imperialistic. 

religious oppression 

Tito’s relentless oppression of religion was 
spread on the record, particularly by Repre¬ 
sentatives John J. Rooney, Democrat, of New 
York, Anthony P* Tauriello, Democrat, of 
New York; and Michael Peighan, Democrat, 
of Ohio. In addition to his persecution of 
Catholics, Tito was indicted for his imprison¬ 
ment of American-born Orthodox Bishop 
Varnava Nastlc, of Sarajevo, and his signal 
for the bombing of Belgrade on Easter Sun¬ 
day morning 1946, just as the Serbs were 
coming out of their churches. State Depart¬ 
ment reports of a relaxation of religious per¬ 
secution in Titoland today are mythical. 

The Emergency Belief to Yugoslavia Act 
was passed in the interests of our national 
defense. The Congressional Record reveals 
that the Catholic War Veterans of America, 
the Catholic Economic Association, Bishop 
John F. O’Hara, of Buffalo, and Bishop John 
Burke, his auxiliary, supported the measure. 
They took pretty much the same position 
America has advocated, as expressed by Rep¬ 
resentative Walter Judd: “Whatever weak¬ 


ens the conspiracy that threatens the sur¬ 
vival of the United States helps us.” 

Congressman Boyd Tackett, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, opposing the bill, confessed him¬ 
self “at a loss to know the battle cry for 
world war III.” In the debate the day before 
he had heard the reminder of the occasion 
in 1943 when the House rafters rang with 
cheers for Mihailovitch. Perhaps the inter¬ 
national situation is getting less ideolog¬ 
ical—to use a Churchill expression of 1944. 
Perhaps that is why the State Department 
told the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House that it wanted no strings or condi¬ 
tions attached to the aid bill—^though we are 
not chary about conditions on aid to the 
Philippines. Perhaps that is why much of 
the congressional debate, derogatory to Tito, 
would never be allowed to be broadcast to 
Yugoslavia over the Voice of America. 


Rights, Privileges, and Benefits tor Vet¬ 
erans and Their Dependents Provided 
by the Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I am giving a 
resume of legislation enacted during the 
Eighty-first Congress for the benefit of 
veterans and their dependents. 

The Eighty-first Congress has removed 
inequities in and liberalized existing laws 
pertaining to veterans and their depend¬ 
ents to meet present-day conditions, and 
in many instances has provided original 
legislation for this purpose. There fol¬ 
lows a brief outline of some of the most 
important legislation on this subject. 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

Legislation was enacted to remove the 
discrimination which existed against a 
veteran, without dependents, who had 
recovered his competency after having 
been hospitalized, or cared for by the 
Veterans’ Administration, so that he will 
receive, at the expiration of 6 months 
following a finding of competency, the 
amount of benefits withheld during the 
period of such care by reason of a lim¬ 
itation precluding payment to him be¬ 
cause of his estate amounting to $1,500 
or more—Public Law No. 194, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved August 1, 1949. 

The Congress felt the distinction be¬ 
tween these two classes of veterans, that 
is, a competent veteran discharged from 
hospitalization, and one that was incom¬ 
petent but restored to competency fol¬ 
lowing hospitalization, to be unwar¬ 
ranted and that the economic needs of 
the veteran who has regained his com¬ 
petency were as great as and often more 
urgent than the needs of the other vet¬ 
erans. 

As a general principle established by 
Congress, compensation or pension is au¬ 
thorized effective from date of discharge 
or date of death only, provided claim 
for such benefit is filed within 1 year 
from such date of discharge or date of 


death; otherwise it is paid from date 
of claim. An exception to this rule was 
provided in a law permitting back pay¬ 
ment of compensation or pension in the 
case of any claimant on the rolls, from 
the date giving rise to a claim with re¬ 
spect to the disability, death, or attain¬ 
ment of Br certain age of a member of 
the Armed Forces of World War II who 
could not file such claim earlier because 
of enemy action. Claim for benefits 
under the new act must have been filed 
within 1 year from date of enactment 
of the law, that is before August 1,1950— 
Public Law No. 195, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved August 1, 1949. 

Then there was passed in the first ses¬ 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress a law 
that is commonly called an omnibus law 
because it contains a number of different 
benefit provisions in one act. It provides 
that compensation shall be paid at the 
full 100 percent rate in certain World 
War I cases which were granted com¬ 
pensation by presumptive service-con¬ 
nection and paid only at 75 percent of 
the full rate. This act also made more 
liberal the law and the regulations with 
reference to payment of compensation 
for service-connected arrested tuberculo¬ 
sis by providing a total rating for 2 years 
following the date of arrest and a 50 per¬ 
cent rating for an additional period of 4 
years instead of the previous ratings of 
100 percent for 6 months following arrest 
and a 50 percent rating for 4^/2 years 
thereafter. These statutory ratings are 
available to peacetime and wartime vet¬ 
erans. The monthly rates of compensa¬ 
tion, however, for peacetime cases are 
equivalent to 80 percent of the wartime 
rates. 

This omnibus law increased the basic 
per centum rates of compensation for 
veterans having service-connected dis¬ 
abilities by approximately 8.7 percent, 
the new wartime rates ranging from $15 
per month for a 10 percent disability to 
$150 per month for a total disability— 
prior rates ranged from $13.80 to $138— 
and the peacetime service rates auto¬ 
matically were increased to 80 percent 
of the new wartime rates, making the 
new peacetime rates range from $12 to 
$120 per month—prior rates ranged from 
$11.04 to $110.40. 

This law increased the wartime rates 
of service-connected death compensation 
for a widow with children to allow $105 
a month for a widow with one child, plus 
$25 for each additional child, in lieu of 
the prior rates of $10o payable to a widow 
with one child plus $15 for each addi¬ 
tional child. Corresponding peacetime 
rates of death compensation were in¬ 
creased to $84 for a widow with one 
child, plus $20 for each additional child— 
prior corresponding rates were $80 and 
$ 12 . 

In the Eightieth Congress, there was 
enacted a law providing additional com¬ 
pensation to war and peacetime veterans, 
with dependents, and who were 60 per¬ 
cent or more disabled from service-con¬ 
nected disability, largely on the theory 
that disability of that degree would seri¬ 
ously handicap a veteran in obtaining 
and following suitable gainful employ¬ 
ment to enable him to support himself 
and his dependents. The omnibus law 
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previously referred to extended this ben¬ 
efit to veterans who are at least 50 per¬ 
cent so disabled—Public Law 339, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved October 10,1949, 
and Public Law 436, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. approved October 29, 1949. 

Another law enacted in the Eighty- 
first Congress extended from 1 to 3 years 
the statutoiy presumptive period for 
service-connection of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis by providing that if the disease 
develops to a 10 percent or more degree 
of disability within 3 years from the date 
of release from active service, it shall be 
deemed to have been incurred in or ag¬ 
gravated by active service, in the ab¬ 
sence of affirmative evidence to the con¬ 
trary. This law applies to wartime vet¬ 
erans for service-connected compensa¬ 
tion purposes and it served to place 
World War n veterans more nearly on a 
parity with the presumption accorded 
tmder earlier laws for World War I vet¬ 
erans for this disease—Pubhc Law 573, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved June 23, 
1950. 

INSURANCE 

A law was passed to make it clear that 
national service life insurance, which 
becomes payable by reason of death of 
the insured on or after August 1, 1946, 
in any case in which a beneficiary, not 
entitled to a lump-sum settlement, sur¬ 
vives the insured and dies before receiv¬ 
ing all the benefits due and payable, the 
commuted value of the remaining un¬ 
paid installments—whether accrued or 
not—shall be paid m one sum to the 
estate of the insured and not to the 
estate of the beneficiary. This law was 
enacted to clarify the provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended—Public Law 69, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved May 23,1949. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 

World War I and II veterans, or their 
families, are given preference for ad¬ 
mission to low-rent public-housing proj¬ 
ects by an amendment to the XJiaited 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 
This amendment provides preference in 
the following order: First, service-con¬ 
nected disabled veterans; second, fami¬ 
lies of deceased veterans and servicemen 
whose deaths were service-connected; 
and, third, families of other veterans and 
servicemen. This amendatory act also 
provides a preference to veterans of any 
war, or their families, regardless of 
service connection, in the granting of 
loans for construction or repair of farm 
homes. It is required, however, that 
such veteran shall have been discharged 
or released from service under conditions 
other than dishonorable. This law also 
provides certain aid to State low-rent or 
veterans' housing projects—Public Law 
171, Eighty-first Congress, approved July 
15, 1949. 

Another law enacted in the Eighty- 
first Congress, increased by approxi¬ 
mately $600,000,000 the amount of i^e 
autiiorization to the Federal National 
^rtgage Association for the purchase 
of certain home loan mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
guarahteeU by the Veterans' Adminis- 
^atfon under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
as amended. 


In the Eightieth Congress special hous¬ 
ing assistance was accorded certain se¬ 
riously service-connected disabled veter¬ 
ans m the nature of a contribution by the 
Government of not more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a home and not in excess of 
$10,000 with which to buy or build a new 
home, or to remodel an existing home for 
their requirements That act was 
amended in the Eighty-first Congress so 
as to extend its benefits to veterans en¬ 
titled to compensation, under laws ad¬ 
ministered by the Veterans' Admimstra- 
tion, for permanent and total service- 
connected disability due to the loss, or 
loss of use, by reason of amputation, 
ankylosis, progressive muscular dystro¬ 
phies, or paralysis, of both lower extrem¬ 
ities, such as to preclude locomotion 
without the aid of braces, crutches, 
canes, or a wheel chair—Public Law 286, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem¬ 
ber 7,1949. 

Another housing act authorizes the 
purchase by the Federal National Mort¬ 
gage Association ol any mortgage guar¬ 
anteed, after October 25, 1949—the date 
of the act—by the Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration under the Servicemen's Kead- 
justment Act in an original principal 
amount not exceeding $10,000 per dwell¬ 
ing unit. It also increased to two and 
one-half billions the amount of com¬ 
mitments, investments, loans, and pur¬ 
chases which the Association may have 
outstandmg at any one time. This, in 
effect, creates a 100-percent Govern¬ 
ment secondary market for Veterans' 
Administration guaranteed first-mort¬ 
gage loans to finance the purchase or 
construction by veterans of low- and 
medium-priced homes. It represents a 
decided liberalization of this secondary 
market for guaranteed loans, which be¬ 
fore this act restricted the sale by any 
lender to 50 percent of his eligible Vet¬ 
erans' Administration and Federal Hous¬ 
ing Administration loans—Public Law 
387, Eighty-first Congress, approved Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1949. 

One of the housing acts passed makes 
more liberal the loan provisions under 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act, as 
amended, in that it, first, extends the 
loan benefits of the Servicemen's Read¬ 
justment Act to the unmarried widows of 
deceased persons who met the service re¬ 
quirements of the act and died as the re¬ 
sult of a service-connected disability; 
second, provides for the renewal of the 
guaranty or insurance entitlement ini¬ 
tially used for any loan where the secu¬ 
rity has been taken by a Government 
agency for public use or has been de¬ 
stroyed by natural hazard or has been 
disposed of for other reasons not the 
fault of the veteran; third, extends the 
permissible period of a home loan from 
25 to 30 years; fourth, authorizes the 
guaranty of loans made by the States on 
an automatic basis; fifth, increases the 
amount of guaranty from 50 to 60 per- 
cent^but not to exceed $7,500—^n loans 
for the purchase of residential property 
or construction of a home, provided the 
veteran has not previously availed him¬ 
self of the loan benefits of the Service¬ 
men's Readjustment Act; sixth, permits 
the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs to 


guarantee a loan for a farmhouse secured 
by a first lien on a portion of the farm 
suitable in size and location as an inde¬ 
pendent home site—including use of the 
proceeds of the loan to secure the release 
of such site from any existing lien—and 
he IS also permitted to exempt a farm¬ 
housing loan from the first-lien require¬ 
ment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; seventh, requires conformity vath 
minimum construction requirements 
prescribed by the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs in connection with loans on 
residential property on which construc¬ 
tion IS begun alter 60 days from enact¬ 
ment; eighth, repeals the secondary-loan 
provisions of the Servicemen's Readjust¬ 
ment Act effective December 1, 1950, or 
such earlier time as the Administrator 
may determine after considering speci¬ 
fied factors, but savmg prior guaranties 
and commitments; and, ninth, author¬ 
izes, with limitations, direct 4-perceat 
home or farmhouse loans by the Veter¬ 
ans' Administration where the veteran 
has been unable, otherwise, to obtain a 
4-percent loan for which he is qualified 
under the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act, the total amount of each direct loan 
no*, to exceed $10,000 and such direct 
lending authority to expire June 30, 
1951—Public Law 475, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved April 20,1950. 

The provisions for preference or prior¬ 
ity to veterans of World War n or their 
families, m the purchase or rental of 
specified housing accommodations was 
extended to June 30, 1951—unless ter¬ 
minated earlier by Presidential procla¬ 
mation—in still another law enacted in 
the Eighty-first Congress—Public Law 
574, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
June 23, 1950. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
authorizes the President to reduce max-" 
imum principal amounts, maturities, and 
the ratio of loan to the value or cost of 
any type of housing loan in which any 
agency of the Government participates 
if he finds such action necessary after 
considering the effect of such loan on the 
public industry, the national economy, 
and defense production. A proviso re¬ 
quiring the retention of a relative pref¬ 
erence for veterans is included in the 
act—^Public Law 774, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved September 8.1950. 

VOCATIONAL BEKABILITATION 

Legislation was passed by the Con¬ 
gress December 18, 1950, having for Its 
purpose the granting of vocational re¬ 
habilitation to those veterans disabled as 
a result of injury or disease incurred in 
or aggravated by active military or naval 
service on or after June 27, 1960, and 
prior to such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclama¬ 
tion or concurrent resolution of the Con¬ 
gress, who are entitled to compensation 
at the wartime rates, and who are in 
need of vocational rehabilitation to over¬ 
come the handicap of such disability 
This benefit is similar to that granted 
for World War n veterans. The Presi¬ 
dent recommended legislation of this na¬ 
ture to the Congress under date of De¬ 
cember 4, 1950—House Document 728, 
Eighty-first Congress. The bill was ap¬ 
proved by the President and became 
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Public Law 894, Eighty-first Congress, 
December 28, 1950. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Certain changes in the education and 
training provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act were enacted in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1950 in the first ses¬ 
sions of the Eighty-first Congress—^Pub¬ 
lic Law 266, Eighty-first Congress, ap¬ 
proved August 24, 1949—but these 

changes, being temporary limitations 
and subject to administrative regula¬ 
tions, were incorporated, with signifi¬ 
cant modification in a later act of the 
second session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. This later act relates to the qual¬ 
ifications of schools and courses offered 
by schools, the character of courses, and 
the conditions under which they may be 
pursued by eligible veterans, and the 
determination of fair and reasonable 
rates of tuition chargeable by institu¬ 
tions. It also includes certain entirely 
new provisions, notably minimum stand¬ 
ards for application by the States in 
approving profit schools, and a proce¬ 
dure for recovering overpayments of 
subsistence allowance from schools fail¬ 
ing to make prompt reports of attend¬ 
ance status of veteran trainees—Pub¬ 
lic Law 610, Eighty-first Congress, ap¬ 
proved July 13, 1950. 

The purpose of another measure 
passed in the Eighty-first Congress is to 
preclude the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs, in the adjustment of tuition rates 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, from reducing the estimated costs 
of teaching personnel by reason of Fed¬ 
eral funds received under the amend¬ 
ments to the Morrill Act and applied 
by land-grant colleges to teaching costs. 
This law also contains provisions which 
prior to its enactment were practiced 
administratively, namely, to prevent the 
Administrator of Veterans* Affairs in the 
case of any nonprofit educational insti¬ 
tution from reducing the amount of tui¬ 
tion in the computation of teaching costs 
by reason of State or municipal or other 
non-Federal funds or private endowment 
or gifts or other income from nonprofit 
sources received by such institutions— 
Public Law 571, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved June 23, 1950. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR AMPUTEES 

Public Law 798, Eighty-first Congress, 
authorizes an appropriation of $800,000 
for the furnishing of automobiles for 
World War II veterans entitled to com¬ 
pensation for the loss, or loss of use, of 
one or both legs at or above the ankle; 
and extends to June 30,1951, the time in 
which to apply for eligible veterans who 
have not received the benefit. This law 
also permits the Government to pay not 
to exceed $1,600 on the purchase price of 
a vehicle even though the total price 
may exceed that amount—^Public Law 
798, Eighty-first Congress, approved Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1950. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, appropriated additional funds for 
automobiles and other conveyances for 
disabled veterans in the amount of 
$ 375 , 000 —Public Law 843, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 27, 1950. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

A law was enacted in the Eighty-first 
Congress amending the Social Security 
Act to provide a wage credit to World 
War II veterans under the old age and 
survivors insurance program of $160 for 
each month spent in the armed services 
between September 16, 1940, and July 
24, 1947, both dates inclusive. Such 
wage credits would not be provided if a 
larger benefit or payment would be 
available without them, or if a benefit 
based, in whole or in part, upon the ac¬ 
tive military or naval service of such 
veteran during World War II is payable 
by any other agency or wholly owned 
instrumentality of the United States, 
other than the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. The special 3-year survivor pro¬ 
tection for World War II veterans is 
continued, but would not apply if, first, 
a larger benefit or payment would be 
available without it; second, pension or 
compensation is payable by the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration because of the vet¬ 
eran’s death: third, the veteran died in 
service; or, fourth, he was discharged 
or released from military or naval serv¬ 
ice after July 26, 1951—Public Law 734, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved August 
28, 1950. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT PREPEKENCE 

One enactment on the subject of pref¬ 
erence in Federal employment grants 
such preference to an additional class 
of mothers of veterans not previously 
covered by law. It provides this right to 
a mother of a deceased or totally disabled 
veteran, who has remarried, provided she 
is divorced or legally separated from her 
husband, or such husband is dead at the 
time preference is claimed—Public Law 
269, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
August 26, 1949. 

HOMESTEADING PROVISIONS 

Loan assistance under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act and the Water 
Facilities Act to persons who acquire 
farms by means of homestead entry on 
public lands or who purchase fa^ms on 
reclamation projects is provided in a 
measure passed in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make loans on the secu¬ 
rity of a mortgage contract creating a 
lien against the land, rather than on the 
security of the usual real estate mort¬ 
gage which was the previous require¬ 
ment. This requirement was unwork¬ 
able because these types of farmers were 
prevented from obtaining such loans in 
view of the requirement in the law that 
the loans were to be secured by a mort¬ 
gage on the land to which they did not 
have title at time of entry or purchase. 
Title would be given only after certain 
period of occupancy and use. Veterans 
are the only ones who will become eligi¬ 
ble for such loans on reclamation project 
lands within the next few years because 
of veterans’ preference for the limited 
number of available units—^Public Law 
361, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
October 19, 1949. 

RETIREMENT PAY 

The Career Compensation Act provides 
that all duties, powers, and functions in¬ 


cident to payment of disability retire¬ 
ment pay, hospitalization, and reexami¬ 
nations of certain members or former 
members of the uniformed services, shall 
be vested m the heads of service depart¬ 
ments or in the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs under regulations promul¬ 
gated by the President. Under this act 
and the regulations effective July 1,1950, 
payment of disability retirement pay 
generally, with limited exceptions, of 
members and former members of the 
uniformed services is vested in the heads 
of the service departments. Pursuant to 
an Executive order issued by the Presi¬ 
dent under this act, all responsibility for 
hospitalization of members or former 
members of the uniformed services 
permanently retired for physical disa¬ 
bility or receiving disability retirement 
pay, who require hospitalization for spe¬ 
cific chronic diseases, is vested in the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, ef¬ 
fective May 1, 1950. However, responsi¬ 
bility for the hospitalization of such 
persons, for the mentioned chronic dis¬ 
eases, who have been admitted to hos¬ 
pitals under the jurisdiction of the uni¬ 
formed services before May 1, 1950, may 
be exercised by the heads of the service 
departments until October 1, 1950—^Pub¬ 
lic Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, ap¬ 
proved October 12, 1949. 

At the time of the passage of the 
Career Compensation Act some officers 
were in hospitals for various reasons 
which might lead to retirement. They 
were allowed a grace period until April 1, 
1950, during which time they could elect 
to retire under the provisions of the re¬ 
tirement laws existing prior to the pas¬ 
sage of the act. This period of time was 
extended to January 1, 1951, under an 
amendatory act—Public Law 511, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved May 10, 
1950. 

WAIVER OF BENEFITS 

Provision is made in the National Mili¬ 
tary Establishment Appropriation Act 
for 1950 for the availability of funds ap¬ 
propriated for pay, allowances, or travel 
of any member of the Reserve or National 
Guard organizations of the Department 
of the Army and the Air Force, or a 
member of the Naval Reserve or Marine 
Corps Reserve in connection with periods 
of duty rendered pursuant to applicable 
law, if the person waives his disability 
compensation, pension, or retirement 
pay for the period in question, and if his 
disability is of such a degree as not to 
prevent acceptance for active Federal 
duty—Public Law 434, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved October 29,1949. These 
waiver provisions were extended for a 
period of 5 years in a later enactment— 
Public Law 844, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved September 27, 1950. 

MISCELLANEOUS BENEFITS 

Legislation was enacted to provide for 
the extension of the term of certain 
patents of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the Unitec 
States during World War II—^Public Lay 
598, Eighty-first Congress, approved Jum 
30, 1950. 

There was enacted a measure grantini 
protection against unlawful use of tfi 
badge, medal, emblem, and other insignu 
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of auxiliaries to veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions—^Public Law 661, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved August 4, 1950. 

Provision was made for free mailing 
privileges for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on active 
duty in Korea or in such other areas as 
the President of the United States may 
designate as combat zones or theaters of 
military operations—Public Law 609, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved July 12, 
1950. 

Another enactment provides for an 
extension until June 30,1956, of the cur¬ 
rent $500 payment per annum by the 
Federal Government to State or Terri¬ 
torial homes for the support of each dis¬ 
abled soldier or sailor of the United 
States cared for therein—Public Law 
823, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
September 23, 1950. 

A law was passed amending the Armed 
Forces Leave Act to extend until June 
30, 1951, the time within which appli¬ 
cation may be made for terminal-leave 
pay—Public Law 479, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, approved April 26, 1950. 

The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
provides allowances for dependents of 
enlisted members of the uniformed 
services—^Public Law 771. Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 8,1950. 

One of the laws confers upon veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection, suffering from non-service- 
connected disabilities the same rights to 
out-patient treatment as are available to 
war veterans suffering from service-con¬ 
nected disabilities—Public Law 791, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1950. 

In addition, the following measures 
were passed by the House and were pend¬ 
ing in the Senate at the end of the 
session. 

I am reentering them in the hope that 
we may secure their final passage in the 
early days of the coming session. 

BILLS PASSED BV HOUSE AND PENDING IN SENATE 

H.R. 1941: Excludes from the terms 
‘"parent,” ""father,” or “mother” under 
National Service Life Insurance Act any 
parent who shall have deserted his 
family for a period of 7 years and who 
shall remain in such desertion at the 
time insurance matured—reported in 
House January 24, 1950; House Report 
No. 1510; passed House February 6; 
pending in Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 2108: Amends the so-called De¬ 
pendency Allowance Act to provide that 
dependent husbands of female veterans 
may be listed as dependents m order for 
the veteran to receive additional com¬ 
pensation where the veteran is 50 per¬ 
cent or more disabled—reported May 5; 
House Report No. 511; passed House May 
16, 1949; pending in Senate Finance 
Committee. 

H.R. 4617: Provides pensions for 
World Wars I and II veterans, A sec¬ 
tional analysis follows: 

Section 1: Any veteran meeting service 
requirements and income limits less than 
65 years of age who has a single disability 
of 60 percent or more, or two or more 


disabilities, one of which is 40 percent 
or more, making a combined rating of 
70 percent or more, and who is unem¬ 
ployable, shall be entitled to $60 a month 
pension. The same rate applies to a 
man aged 55 who has disability of 60 
percent or more, single or combined, and 
upon reaching age 60, the disability re¬ 
quirement is reduced to 50 percent. Note: 
The benefits applying below age 65 are 
now provided by VA regulation known 
as extension 5 of the 1945 Disability 
Rating Schedule. At age 65, the veteran 
would be presumed to be permanently 
and totally disabled without a medical 
examination, and regardless of unem¬ 
ployability, would receive a pension of 
$72 per month. 

Section 2: Provides rate of $100 in lieu 
of the $60 and $72 rates mentioned above 
for those veterans who are so helpless 
or blind as to need the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 

Section 3: Raises the annual income 
limitation for a veteran without depend¬ 
ents from the present $1,000 to $1,200. 
The $2,500 limit for veterans who have 
dependents is left unchanged. 

Section 4: Raises the annual income 
limitation for widows without children 
from the present $1,000 to $1,200. The 
$2,500 limitation for widows who have 
children is left unchanged. 

Section 5: Bars benefits under the pro¬ 
visions of this act to anyone belonging 


to an organization which seeks to over¬ 
throw the Government by force or vio¬ 
lence—hearings March 29, 30, 31, April 
5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 16, 26, 27, 28; reported 
May 12, 1949; House Report No. 580; 
passed House June 1, 1949; now pending 
in Senate Finance Committee. 

Note: The original pension bill, H, R. 
2681, which was recommitted to the com¬ 
mittee on March 24, 1949, by a vote of 
208 to 207, provided the following: $90 
per month pension for World War I and 
II veterans on reaching age 65; aid and 
attendance rate of $120 in lieu of $90 for 
those helpless or blind; raised the in¬ 
come limitations for widows from $1,000 
to $2,000 if without children from $2,500 
to $3,000 if with children; placed World 
War 11 widows on same basis as World 
War I widows for purpose of receiving 
pension. 

H. R. 5833: Building trades training 
under GI bill of rights. Permits work 
on live projects with full institutional 
subsistence rates provided training given 
veterans is on public school property— 
hearings July 14,19, 26, 27, 28, August 2, 
3,4; reported by House August 24; House 
Report No. 1314; passed House August 
25, 1949; pending before Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

H. R. 5965: Provides for the construc¬ 
tion of veterans’ hospitals involving 16,- 
000 beds. Projects to be altered and 
changed as follows: 


Facilities to "be altered 


Location 

Type 

Beds 

From— 

To- 

flyfil.nnsA, N. __ .. 

Gcncml medieaL . . ... . 

600 

600 

760 

1,000 
500 
600 
600 
500 

i,ooo 

600 

600 

600 

6(K) 

600 

1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,260 
760 
760 
750 
1,000 
1,250 
760 
1,000 
746 
1,000 
1,000 

Pbiln.iiAlphin,, Pft . ., _ . _ _ 

_do..... 

Pittphurgh, Pa_. _ .. . __ __ ... __ 

.do. 


Notiropsyfihiiitrie ... .,_ . 

. 

Washington, D. C..._ 

General inedical.... 

Ariafita, Ofl, .„.__ 

.do..... 

Cincinnati, Ohio____ 

_do__... . 

Cleveland, Ohio...____ 

_do...... 

Dn „ .. ____ 

Neui’Opsychiatric__ 

T/miisvihp, Tvy,. .. ^ ^ 

General medmal . 

OhiAfign, ni _, ^ ... ^ 

_do..... 

Kansas City, Mo_ 

: _do....... 

Oklahoma City, Okla______... 

.....do....— 

Stn Tnin.s, Mn.. „ _ 

__ do 




New facilities to be constructed 


Location 


Typo 


Beds 


Now York. 

Harrisburg, Pa.. 

Charlotte, N. 0,__ 

Salisbury, N. 0_ 

Amoricus, Ga. 

Chattanooga, Tenn- 

Gainesville, Fla—_ 

Greenville, S C- 

Memphis, Tonn.,—_ 

Tallahassee, Fla_*- 

Thomasville, Ga_ 

Grand Rapids, Mich-... 

Toledo, Ohio_ 

Decatur, Ill.— 

Duluth, Minn... 

Norman, Okla,«*„.— 

El Paso, Tex- 

Houston, Tex.. 

Mound Bayou, Miss— 

Tupelo, Miss. 

Klamath Falls, Oreg__ 

San Diego, Calif—.,_ 

Columbia, S. 0-,_ 

Detioit, Mieh. 


General medical_ 

IlllldoIZIIIIIIIII 

Neuropsychiatric . 

Tuberculosis. 

General medical,.. 
Neuropsychiatric. 
General medical... 
Neuropsychiatric. 
General medical_ 

Nouropsychiatnc. 
General medical— 

.....do. 

Nenropsychiatno . 

IlllldoIZIIIIIII" 

General medical_ 

.do—. 

_.do--- 

Tuberculosis. 


1,000 

200 

500 

921 

260 

500 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

100 

100 

200 

1,000 

260 

200 

760 

500 

1,000 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

600 


Reported August 24, 1949; House Re¬ 
port No. 1315; passed House April 24, 
1950, with amendment directing VA to 
survey possibility of used abandoned 
armed services hospital; reported in Sen¬ 
ate August 4, 1950; Senate Report No. 
2249. 

H. R. 6034: Authorizes $5,000,000 for 
establishment of a veterans’ hospital for 
Negro veterans at the birthplace of 
Booker T. Washington in Frankhn 
County, Va.—^hearings August 10; re¬ 
ported in House August 24; House Re¬ 
port No. 1317; passed House September 
26, 1940; pending before Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

H. R. 6374: Substitute 4 basic rates as 
Indicated in the following table for the 
previous 15 rates of pensions applicable 
to Spanish-American War veterans. 
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Spamsh^Amencan War, Philippine Insurreetionj and Boxer Rebellion 

VETEKANf 


Law 

Bates, 90 days or moie seivice or discharge for 
disability mcuncd m liae of duty: 


Ho disability.. $28.sn\ 

H disability. 36.00 

)4 disability. 50 40 

disability.-. 72 00 

Total disability..... 90 00 

AgoG2. 43 20? 

Age 05. 90 00 

Age 68. 57.00 

Age 72. 72 00 

Age 75. 90 OOj 

Aid and attendance. 103 081 

Aid and attendance. 120 00/ 


H R. 
C374 


120 


Law 

Rates, 70 days or more service but less than SO 
days* 

Ho disability.$17.28\ 

M disability____ 21.60 

H disability.. 25.92 

% disability. 34 56 

Total disability. 60 00 

Age 62. 17,28, 

Age 65..... 60 001 

Age 68. 60.00 

Age 72..... 60 00 

Age 75.... 60 00/ 

Aid and attendance. 7S 00 


H. B. 

6374 


$60 


78 


Law H R. 

6374 

Rates, 90 days or more service or discharge for 
disability incurred in line of duty; in active 
service befoie cessation of hostilities 

Permanent and total...- $60\ 

Bated permanent and total for con¬ 
tinuous period of 10 years or reach age | 

65ycaiR. 72) $QJ 

Ovei age 62 or the amount being paid f 

Mar 20,1933, if less. 15 

60 percent disabled... 15/ 

Aid and attendance.-.None 120 


depemdents 


Law 


H.B. 

6374 


Law 


H R. 
6374 


Law 


H R. 
0374 


Widows and former widows.$48 00 

Wife during service... 60 00 

Additional lor each child.... 7.20 

No widow: 

1 child (to ago 16). 56.20 


Each additional child (to age 16), 1 No 

total equally divided. 7.20r change 


1 child (ago IG or over). 25 92 

2 children (age 16 or over)... 38.88 

3 children (age 16 or over). 61.84 

Each additional child (age 16 oi ovei), 

total equally divided. 6.76 


No provision. 


Widows.$15 

Widow and 1 

child... 20 

Additional for 

each child. 3 

No widow. 

No 1 child. 12 

pro- 2chil(lien-— 15 

vision Scbildien... 20 


Each addi- 
t 1 0 n a 1 
child, 


Widows and former widows. $48, OO 


Wife during service_ 60 00 

Additional for each child-— 7 20 
No widow’ 

1 child (to age 16). 55.20 

Each additional cliild 
(to age 16),total 
equally divided. 7 20 

1 child (age IG or ovei). 25.92 

2 cbildien (ago 16 or 

ova). 38.88 

3 children (age 16 or 

o\ei). 61.84 

Each additional child 
(age 16 or o\ei), total 
equally divided. 5 76 


(Healings by subcommittee Feb. 8,1950, reported in House Fob. 28; H, Rept. No. 1719, passed House Mar. 6; pending before Senate Finance Committee.) 


H. R. 6559: Establishes a floor of $60 a 
month for veterans of all wars and peace¬ 
time who have service-connected tuber¬ 
culosis and have reached a condition of 
complete arrest—previously, rate applied 
only to World War I veterans—^reported 
in House January 25,1950; House Report 
No. 1536; passed House February 6; 
pending before Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee. 

H. R. 6560: To Increase the monthly 
disability benefits upon payment of addi¬ 
tional premium from the present maxi¬ 
mum of $50 per month to $100 per month 
under the National Service Life Insur¬ 
ance Act—hearings by subcommittee 
March 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1950; reported 
in House May 9, 1950; House Report No. 
2022; passed House July 17, 1950; pend¬ 
ing before Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 6561: Provides uniformity in Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration laws by requiring 
that the terms “wife’" and ‘‘dependent” 
shall include dependent husband, and 
the term '‘widow” shall include widower 
whenever his condition is such that if the 
wife were living he would be dependent 
upon her for support—reported in House 
January 25,1950; House Report No. 1537; 
passed House April 3, 1950; pending be¬ 
fore Senate Finance Committee, 

H. R. 6562: Establishes a statutory 
award rate of $42 per month independent 
of other compensation for the loss, or 
loss of the use, of a creative organ—ap¬ 
plicable to veterans of all wars and 
peacetime—present rate of $30 a month 
applied only to World War I veterans— 
reported in House January 25, 1950; 
House Report No. 1538; passed House 
February 20; pending before Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee. 

H, R. 6673: Provides treble damages 
against any seller of property guaran- 

XCVI—App.-603 


teed under the GI bill of rights, who re¬ 
ceives a “side payment” above the price 
determined by Veterans* Administration 
appraisers—reported in House January 
25, 1950; House Report No. 1539; passed 
House February 6, 1950; pending be¬ 
fore Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 

H. R, 7534: To create a presumption of 
service-connection to January 1,1950, for 
any World War H veteran who developed 
the disease of psychosis—reported in 
House May 10, 1950; House Report No, 
2030; passed House June 5, 1950; pend¬ 
ing before Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 7739: To place on a parity with 
World War II veterans those veterans 
who served as cadets and midshipmen in 
West Point, Annapolis, and the Coast 
Guard Academy during World War I and 
the Spanish War—^reported in House 
May 9, 1950; House Report No. 2023; 
passed House May 15; pending before 
Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 8236: Permits the accumulation 
of dividends in the National Service Life 
Insurance fund on any dividends payable 
after January 1,1951, unless veteran re¬ 
quests payment of dividends in cash— 
hearings by subcommittee on H. R. 5574, 
similar bill, on March 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
1950; reported in House May 9, 1950; 
House Report No. 2024; passed House 
July 17; pending before Senate Finance 
Committee. 

H. R, 8576: Authorizes 150 pesos ($75) 
fox burial and funeral expenses of any 
person who served in the organized mili¬ 
tary forces of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines pursuant to the military 
order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941—^reported in 
House July 11, 1950; House Report No. 


2490; passed House July 27; pending be¬ 
fore Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 8848; Provides for a study to be 
coordinated by War Claims Commission 
of the health of World War II prisoners 
of war—hearings by subcommittee Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1950; reported December 14; 
House Report No. 3188; passed House 
December 18; reported in Senate De¬ 
cember 22; Senate Report No. 2699. 

H. R. 9911; Provides gratuitous in¬ 
demnity of $10,000 for all servicemen and 
contains the following provisions: First, 
on and after June 27, 1950, each person 
in the Armed Forces is insured against 
death in the amount of $10,000 without 
cost to the person; second, protection 
covers period from induction into active 
service and 90 days after separation from 
service; third, if person is injured in 
service to such an extent as to make him 
uninsurable at standard commercial 
rates, he may obtain a policy under the 
National Service Life Insurance Act; 
fourth, bars future entrants to United 
States Government life insurance and 
the national service life insurance pro¬ 
grams, after enactment of this act but 
any person having one of these policies 
may continue it in force or if he has a 
lapsed policy he may reinstate it upon a 
showing of good health; fifth, beneficia¬ 
ries limited to members of immediate 
family; sixth, indemnity paid in month¬ 
ly installments of $92.90 each over 10- 
year period; seventh, indemnity cannot 
be assigned for benefit of creditors and 
is exempt from taxation—hearings by a 
subcommittee November 28, 29, 30, De¬ 
cember 5, 6, 7, and 12, 1960; reported 
December 14, 1950; House Report No. 
3190; passed House, December 18; pend¬ 
ing before Senate Finance Committee, 
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Appropriations, Second Session, Eighty- 
first Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as is 
customary at the conclusion of a session, 
I submit a summary of budget estimates 
and action thereon in the appropriation 
measures considered and adopted during 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Only five appropriation bills 
were considered during the entire ses¬ 
sion, including two supplemental bills 


primarily for defense items, but not 
counting the District of Columbia bill 
which is not a charge on the general 
revenues. 

Budget estimates for appropriations in 
these bills totaled $74,242,325,361, which 
were reduced by $1,972,985,794; amounts 
enacted totaled $72,269,339,567. 

Estimates for contractual authority 
and loan authorizations totaled $3,000,- 
204,500, against which $3,183,935,000 was 
approved for these categories of obliga- 
tional availability. In addition, provi¬ 
sion for an over-all cut of not less than 
$550,000,000 was included in the omnibus 
appropriation bill, and since this figure 
was a minimum rather than a fixed sum, 
total reductions against estimates for all 
items aggregate not less than $2,339,255,- 
294. 

There follows a tabulation summariz¬ 
ing the amounts in comparative form: 


Unveiling Ceremony in Honor of the Hon¬ 
orable Brent Spence, Chairman, and the 
Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, Former 
Chairman, Honse Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include a transcript of the cere¬ 
mony incident to the unveiling of por¬ 
traits of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Spence], chairman, and the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wolcott], 
former chairman of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

This ceremony, under the direction of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dean], took place in the committee room 
on December 12, and a full report of the 
ceremony follows: 

[From the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency of the House of Representatives, 

December 12, 1950] 

Mr. Deane. The members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives are appreciative of the fact 
that you, distinguished Representatives of 
the Departments, our friends and the ladies, 
are present with us on this happy occasion. 

We are here, as you know, to honor two 
of the beloved and highly esteemed mem¬ 
bers of our committee, the gentlemen who 
sit at the head of the table. 

Before I proceed, I would like to read a 
communication : 

The White House, December 11, 1950. 

Dear Congressman Deane: I am glad to 
hear that two more pictures are to be added 
tomorrow to the notable collection of leaders 
who have served their country in the House 
of Representatives. 

It IS particularly appropriate that the like¬ 
nesses of Messrs. Brent Spence, of Kentucky, 
and Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michigan, chairman 
and former chairman, respectively, of the 
great Committee on Banking and Currency, 
should be unveiled at one ceremony. 

The duties which they are discharging 
In these critical times are of superlative 
importance. 

Please extend my hearty felicitations and 
warmest personal greetings to all who gather 
for the presentation exercises. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 

[Applause.] 

Let me repeat, we are indeed happy to 
have representatives from the White House 
and the key departmental agencies that from 
time to time appear before this committee of 
the Congress. 

This is no time to attempt to eulogize these 
two young men whom we honor today—I 
think it will suffice to say that those who 
now serve and have served with them on 
this committee love and respect them. 

Their careers in the Congress run almost 
parallel, and for that reason it seems alto¬ 
gether appropriate that the committee 
should choose to honor them jointly. My 
colleagues who you recognize around the 
table and in the well, namely: Brown, of 
Georgia; Patman, of Texas; Monroney, of 
Oklahoma; Hays, of Arkansas; Rains, of 


Comparison of budget estimates, appropriations, and authorizations, 2d sess., 81st Cong. 


Budget estimates 


Law 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (-), 
law compaied 
with estimates 


ArPROFRXATIONS 


Urgent deficiency, 1950- 

H. J Res 476 i. 

Deficiency, 1950. 


General Appropriation Act, 1951 
Ch. I. District of Columbia 


(Federal funds only)- 

Ch. II. Legislative. 

Ch, III. State, Justice, Commeice, Judieiaiy. 

Oh. IV. Treasury-Post Office. 

Ch. V. Labor-Federal Security. 

Ch. VI. Agriculture. 

Ch. VII Interior. 

Ch. VIII. Independent offices. 

Oh IX. Civil functions.—.. 

Ch. X. Defense Establishment.. 

Oh. XI. Foreign aid. 


Total, general act- 


The supplemental, 1951.. 

Second supplemental, 1951... 

Total, appropriations., 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Urgent deficiency, 1950. 
Deficiency, 1950. 


General Appropriation Act, 1951; 

Ch. in. State, Justice, Commerce, Judiciary. 

Ch. V, Labor-Federal Security... 

Ch. VII. interior. 

Ch. VIII. Independent offices. 

Ch, X. Defense Establishment... 


Total, general act-. 


The supplemental, 1951_ 

Second supplemental, 1951., 


Total, contract authorizations. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


General Appropriation Act, 1951: 

Ch. Vi. Agriculturo... 

Ch.XI. Foreign aid.. 


Total, general act.... 

District of Columbia Act...... 

The supplemental, 1961.-.. 

Total, loan authorizations...... 

Total, appropriations, contract authorizations, and loan 
authorizations. 


Over-all cut (General Appropriation Act)... 
NQt total....... 


$828,611,600 
159,810 
604,019,731 


$739,653,500 
153,810 
653,761,609 


12,000,000 
87,820,747 
1,185,612,897 
2, «13,379,100 
2,463,008, 500 
810,626,946 
674,971,505 
8,4^ 982,724 
834,867, 500 
13,376,865,000 
4,855,073, 729 


10, SOT), 000 
69,290,211 
1,065,627,962 
2,757,846,000 
2,272,428,614 
773,208,924 
620,396,325 
7,996,140,947 
687,043,270 
13,294,299,443 
4,387,373,729 


35,581,208, 648 


33,934,455,425 


17,302,658, 634 
19,925,660, 938 


17,099,902,285 

19,841,412,938 


74,242,325,361 


72,209,339,567 


87,650,000 
16,000,000 


78,886,000 
36,000,000 


91,036,500 
101,211,000 
44,750,000 
,•578,367,000 
1,385,786,000 


62,325,000 
154,288,000 
36,230,000 
531,617,000 
1,386,768,000 


2,261,149,500 


2,170,145,000 


2 67,500,000 
224,000,000 


2,363,799,600 


2 2,565,630,000 


610, OOO, 000 


* 536,500,000 
< 62,500, 000 


610,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,405,000 


1,405,000 


25,000,000 


18,000,000 


636,405,000 


618,405,000 


‘-$88,958,100 
- 6,000 
+49,741,878 


-1, 200,000 
-18,530,536 
-119,984, 935 
-55,533,100 
-190,579,886 
-37,418,022 
-54,575,180 
-470,841, 777 
-147,824, 230 
-82,665, 657 
-467,700,000 


-1,646,763,223 


-202,756,349 
-84,254,000 


-1,972,985, 794 


-8,765,000 

+20,000,000 


-28,711,500 
~C), 923,000 
-8,520,000 
-46,850,000 


-91, 004,500 


+57,000,000 
+224,000,000 


+201,730, 600 


-73,600,000 
+62,600, 000 


-11,000,000 


-7,000,000 


-18,000, 000 


77,242.529,861 


75,463,274,567 
«-660,000,000 


-1,789, 266,294 
« -660,000,000 


77,242,629,861 


74,903,274,667 


-2,339,266,294 


»For certain contingent expenses of the Senate, as set forth in S. Res. 284. 

»In addition, indefinite contract authorization for the purchase of 100,000,000 pounds of raw wool for armed services. 
® In addition, not to exceed $160,000,000 for REA loans available upon certification of need, 

< Fubhc debt transaction for loan to Spam. 

Applies only to items contained m G-oneral Appropriation Act, 1951. 
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Alabama, BtrcH^NAN, of Pennsylvania; Mul- 
TEH, of New York; O’Brien, of Michigan; 
WooDHOTJSE, of Connecticut; McKinnon, of 
California; Addonizio, of New Jersey; Dol- 
LiNGER, of New York; O’Hara, of Illinois; Bol¬ 
ling, of Missouri; Gamble, of New York; 
Smith, of Ohio; Kunkel, of Pennsylvania; 
Table, of Iowa; McMillen, of Illino:"-; Kil- 
bxjrn, of New York, Cole, of Kansas Hull, 
of Wisconsin; Scott, of Pennsylvania, Nich¬ 
olson, of Massachusetts; and whose gener¬ 
osity made possible the pictures soon to be 
unveiled have delegated to me the very 
pleasant task of formally presenting the 
pictures 

The members of the committee requested 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Kilbtjrn], 
and me to arrange with a gifted portrait 
photographer, Mr. Robert Shoaf, to make the 
pictures of our chairman and former chair¬ 
man, We feel that Mr. Shoaf has truly 
brought out the splendid qualities and pe¬ 
culiar characteristics of our two friends. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] and the gentleman from Michigan 
]Mr. Wolcott] were elected in November 
1930. In those days we had the lame-duck 
session of Congress, and it was not until 
March 1931 that the gentleman from the 
Fifth District of Kentucky and from the 
Seventh District of Michigan enter the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Since that time their constituents have 
kept them on the job constantly. Both 
Brent and Jesse sought and were given as¬ 
signment to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and in that special emergency 
session of the Seventy-third Congress called 
by President Roosevelt in March 1933 they 
cut their eye teeth on the Emergency Bank¬ 
ing Act of 1933. Since those crucial days up 
to this time the record will show that under 
the leadership of these men some of the 
most far-reaching legislation ever reported 
from a congressional committee and later 
enacted into law came from the House Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency. You, our 
guests today, the guardians and stewards of 
that legislation, can best confirm. 

Unlike other major committees of the 
House we do not work in subcommittees. I 
think that Is one of the reasons that the 
legislation reported from this committee 
has been so universally accepted by the 
House of Representatives. 

Our chairman and our former chairman 
have ridden herd, and at the same time, by 
virtue of their wise counsel and their shrewd 
leadership, I feel—and I am sure I speak for 
my colleagues on the committee—and like¬ 
wise for you who are guests, so many of 
whom are the guardians and stewards of the 
legislation that has been reported from this 
committee, represents perhaps the most 
outstanding legislation enacted by the Con¬ 
gress. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask you 
and Jesse to please stand. [Prolonged ap¬ 
plause.) 

While these men continue to stand, I 
would like to say that our committee oper¬ 
ates smoothly and efficiently because of an¬ 
other reason—we have an unsurpassed 
staff. At this time I am asking two charm¬ 
ing members of our staff, Miss Helen Long 
and Mrs. Margaret Battle, to now attempt to 
wade through the shrubbery here in front 
and unveil the pictures of the men we are 
pleased to honor. [Prolonged applause.] 

It is a great honor to have in our gather¬ 
ing this afternoon the Speaker of the House 
and the majority and minority leaders, and 
at this time I recognize our beloved speak¬ 
er, Mr. Rayburn, of Texas. [Applause,] 

Mr. Rayburn. Mr. DRANe, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Ex-Chairman, any time I can refer to a 
Republican as “Ex” I am pleased; I am happy 
to be here. 

I never thought that I would live to see 
the day when I would see Jesse Wolcott 
unveiled. [Liiughter.] 


Apparently it was a very kindly photog¬ 
rapher. [Laughter.] 

Of course, there is a feud between Wolcott 
and me, and there has been for a long time; 
he thinks he is a fisherman and I don’t; but 
we made pretty good friends out in a neigh¬ 
borhood where things were wet as water. 
[Laughter.] 

I am happy to be here to pay my respects 
to these two very distinguished gentlemen; 
Brent Spence is, m my opinion, one of the 
most lovable characters that I have ever 
known, and one of the ablest and best chair¬ 
men of a great committee that it has been 
my privilege to know, and that is a great 
concession, because I, too, was at one time 
momentarily a chairman of a great com¬ 
mittee. [Laughter.] 

When the committee is under his leader¬ 
ship, I feel pretty safe about what comes out 
of it. 

And in the 2 years that Mr. Wolcott, my 
well-beloved friend, was chairman of this 
committee, I knew that the legislation that 
came out of the committee would be Vv'ell- 
considered legislation, and when he or Brent 
Spence, either one, present a bill to the 
House of Representatives you may know that 
they know what is in the bill, and that is 
the reason we are willing to follow them 
almost unanimously on most measures. 

I congratulate you both for being mem¬ 
bers of a great committee such as this, and 
especially for having been fortunate enough 
to be chairmen of such a great committee. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Deane. It is likewise a great honor to 
have with us the minority leader, Mr. Martin 
of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Deane, Speaker Rayburn, 
Majority Leader McCormack, members of the 
committee, and friends of our two distin¬ 
guished guests of the afternoon, this has 
really become quite a bipartisan meeting, 
one that is full of contentment and the 
fullest amity. 

I am glad to pay honor to these two gentle¬ 
men who have served for more than 20 years 
as Members of the Congress and of this great 
committee. Both are Members for whom 1 
have the highest admiration and respect. 

We differ politically frequently on the 
great issues confronting the country; that is 
natural, it is human, and it is desirable, be¬ 
cause out of the controversy and discussion 
and debate come compromises and amend¬ 
ments, and, finally, legislation that is in the 
genuine interest of the people of the country. 

We are, as I say, divided In many instances 
on political questions, but there is one place 
where we are not divided; and that is, all of 
us here are for one single purpose, and that 
is to make our courtry a better land in which 
to live. 

I am happy to come here and pay my trib¬ 
ute to these two outstanding legislators— 
men who for the last 20 years have devoted 
their time and talents In helping in the so¬ 
lution of many grave economic problems. 
America is a great country, and has great 
problems, and what we do in a large measure 
determines not only the future of our coun¬ 
try but the future of the world. 

We are very fortunate in having two patri¬ 
otic Americans like Brent Spence and Jesse 
Wolcott in charge of the destinies of this 
Committee on Banking and Currency which 
handles so many of our intricate problems. 

I look at these two pictures, the one of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, sedate and seri¬ 
ous, like the great statesman that he Is, and 
at that of our beloved friend of Michigan, 
a little bit roguish, a little bit with an air 
of “What’s coming next.”» You know we Re¬ 
publicans always have to wonder about that. 
[Laughter.] 

We are not always benefited by the knowl¬ 
edge of what will come next In our life. 
[Laughter,] 

But these are very fine pictures and, I hope, 
portraits that will be here for many years. 


not only as an honor and a tribute to two 
great Americans, but as an inspiration to 
all others who come to this committee, that 
they might serve as patriotically and wisely 
as they have. 

Thank you. [Prolonged applause ] 

Mr. Deane. Our majority leader, Mr Mc¬ 
Cormack, of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCormack. Congressman Deane. 
Speaker Rayburn, and—once a Speakei al¬ 
ways a Speaker—Speaker Martin, members 
of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends of the two special guests of the oc¬ 
casion. Like the speakers who have pre¬ 
ceded me, I am very glad to be here. I think 
the best evidence of the deep respect and 
admiration, as well as the strong friendship 
that is entertained for and toward Chair¬ 
man Spence and Chairman Wolcott, is the 
very fact that there is such a fine gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen here today. 

I am sure that after this brief ceremony 
is over both of these gentlemen will always 
remember the presence of you who are here 
today, most of you not only officials of 
various agencies of the Federal Government, 
but each and every one of you here because 
of the deep respect that you hold for both 
of these distinguished legislators and fine 
gentlemen. 

I have served with both of them for the 
past 20 years, as have Sam Rayburn and Joe 
Martin. There are many things that all of 
us could say about them, and every word 
would be true. 

Both of them have been honorable and 
trustworthy public officials, men in whom 
the people of their districts have shown their 
pride and confidence in by repeated reelec¬ 
tion, and the people of their respective dis¬ 
tricts have not erred in their good judgment. 

Coming here as new Members, as we all do 
when we are first elected, they have advanced 
and advanced, so that not only today but for 
the past dozen years or so each of them has 
occupied positions of leadership and promi¬ 
nence in the House of Representatives. 

Elected to this committee many years ago, 
as each of them was, by their respective 
parties in the House, they have advanced to 
the time when they each became chairman. 
Both of them discharged their duties as 
members of the committee with fidelity, with 
honor, and with ability. They both dis¬ 
charged their duties as chairmen of the com¬ 
mittee in thp same way. 

I repeat, the very presence today of repre¬ 
sentatives of the various agencies whose leg¬ 
islation came before this committee is the 
best evidence of the deep respect in which 
they are held. 

The person who brought about these pic¬ 
tures certainly has brought cut a very fine 
likeness of both of them. Both are splendid 
reproductions of our dear friends, Brent 
Spence and Jesse Wolcott, and they fitting¬ 
ly occupy a place in this great committee 
room alongside that of another great chair¬ 
man, Henry Steagall, of Alabama, who was 
chairman of this committee for many years, 
and whom many of us in the room today 
remember as one of the ablest and most ef¬ 
fective Members of the House ever to serve, 
and one of the outstanding chairmen of any 
committee that has ever served in either 
branch of the Congress during our constitu¬ 
tional history. 

I am very glad to be here to join with al3 
of you in honoring these two fine gentlemen 
these two outstanding legislators. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Deane. There is certainly likely to be 
in the mind of the chairman, a tinge of sad 
ness in the fact that his beloved companio; 
slipped away around a year ago, and is unabl 
to participate in this program this afternooi 

I understand that Mrs. Wolcott is presen 
and I would like her to rise and be recof 
nized at this time. [Applause.] 

This concludes our program. 1 thank yo 
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Natural Gas for New England 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J.UNE 

OP MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include herein a letter I have 
received from Mr. W. C. Norman, presi¬ 
dent of the Northeastern Gas Transmis¬ 
sion Co., of Springfield, Mass.: 

Northeastern Gas Transmission Co., 
Springfield, Mass, December 27, 1950, 
The Honorable Thomas J. Lane, 

House Office Bmlding, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Congressman Lane : During the many 
months that the project to bring natural 
gas to New England has been pending, I know 
that you have expressed much interest in 
seeing natural gas become a reality for this 
industrially important region. 

I am writing to you now because of this 
interest in natural gas on your part. My 
purpose IS twofold: to report to you the prog¬ 
ress we have made since the Federal Power 
Commission issued a certificate to Northeast¬ 
ern Gas Transmission Co. to build a New Eng¬ 
land pipeline, and to suggest how you might 
be of further assistance in bringing the full 
benefits of natural gas to the gas consumers 
of New Ehgland and your district. 

But first, I might reemphasize something 
you already know—that most legislators have 
gone on record as having said, in effect, that 
they favor whatever applicant pipeline com¬ 
pany that can get natural gas into New Eng¬ 
land quickest, cheapest, and best. 

Now, about our progress. 

The Federal Power Commission issued us 
a certificate to build a New England pipeline 
on November 8, 1950. Immediately upon the 
issuance of this certificate, we placed 10 
survey crews in the field, and as of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1950, we will have completed the 
survey of the greatest part of the main lines 
we are authorized to build. Some pipe has 
already been delivered and all the pipe re¬ 
quired for 1951 construction will have been 
delivered before summer. Pipe will be going 
into the earth as soon as the snow is off the 
ground in the spring. 

Northeastern will be bringing gas to nearly 
all the areas of New England it has been 
authorized to serve before the winter of 1961. 
This is certainly proof that we are doing all 
in our power to meet the requirements of 
getting gas here quickest. 

What have we done about providing the 
cheapest and best gas service? 

In meeting these requirements we can 
best follow the recommendations of the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission in its opinion No, 202. 
In this opinion the Commission said: 

“It is still our opinion, based upon analysis 
of the economic characteristics and needs 
of the region, as shown by this record, that 
the public interest would best be served 
through fully coordinated facilities free to 
secure gas from whatever sources of supply 
are best able to meet the large ultimate 
demands of New England for natural gas 
upon the most favorable terms and condi¬ 
tions.” 

Here, certainly. Is the Commission’s defini¬ 
tion of what IS cheapest and best. 

In attempting to measure up to this defi¬ 
nition, we filed on December 21, an applica¬ 
tion with the Federal Power Commission, a 
copy of which is enclosed. The petition, as 
you will see, proposes by a minimum of in¬ 
vestment, to make natural gas available to 
the ehtlre New England market. 


It measures up to the yardstick of getting 
gas to New England cheapest and best by 
eliminating an extensive and needless dupli¬ 
cation of facilities that would result from the 
construction of two overlapping lines. The 
application involves a total investment of 
about $38,000,000. For only $10,475,000 addi¬ 
tional cost we can serve every town which 
Algonquin proposes to serve at a cost of 
$30,477,800. If two duplicating lines are 
built in New England the cost would be 
about $58,000,000. The consumer would be 
saddled, through higher rates, with the dif¬ 
ference in the resulting costs of duplicated 
investment, personnel, operating expenses, 
and taxes. This, in our opinion, is certainly 
proof that we can get gas here cheapest. 

Upon examination of the map, included 
as part of the enclosed application, you will 
see that we are in a position to serve the 
entire New England market with construc¬ 
tion of only a relatively minor additional 
amount of pipeline 

Meeting the requirement of bringing nat¬ 
ural gas to New England in the best manner 
involves several factors. Many areas of New 
England, as things now stand, have not been 
certified by the Federal Power Commission 
for service by us, although we have been 
willing to serve them. The other pipeline 
contender, Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., 
has never wanted to serve many of these 
areas. Certainly no part of New England 
where a genuine market exists should be 
without the benefits of natural gas. 

If our application pending before the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission is approved, we can 
assure these areas of natural gas. But more 
than that, we can get natural gas to them 
at least a year sooner than any other pipe¬ 
line company could. By only minor exten¬ 
sions to our lines, we could bring gas serv¬ 
ice to many important industrial areas which 
otherwise may wait until the winter of 1962 
or even the winter of 1953 before getting gas. 

It is impossible to place too much em¬ 
phasis upon this need for early service. The 
demand for fuel and power will increase 
steadily as our machines of production be¬ 
gin to hum. With natural gas available a 
year earlier, an important contribution will 
have been made to the mobilization of New 
England’s strategically important industrial 
centers for the production of defense arma¬ 
ment. 

The measurement of best service involves 
something else important. Because of the 
seriousness of the international situation, 
every pound of steel available will be needed 
for building the weapons of defense. If we 
are permitted to construct our single, inte¬ 
grated pipeline, 61,000 tons of steel will be 
saved—for that is the amount that would 
be required by duplicating and overlapping 
pipelines. 

We believe we have done everything pos¬ 
sible to meet squarely the yardstick of getting 
natural gas to New England quickest, cheap¬ 
est, and best We know we have followed 
the belief of the Federal Power Commission 
as to the most efficient means of serving the 
vital New England market. 

Because of your past and present interest 
in bringing natural gas to New England, I 
have w'ritten you this rather lengthy letter. 

As you know, the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion, in reaching its final decisions, uses the 
measurement of public convenience and 
necessity. It would be most helpful—it 
would assist in getting natural gas here 
quickest, cheapest, and best—if you would 
advise the Federal Power Commission of your 
desire that New England gas consumers re¬ 
ceive the fullest benefits of an adequate sup¬ 
ply of natural gas at the lowest possible 
rates, and if you would follow the progress 
of our application as it affects your own 
constituents and all the people of New Eng¬ 
land, 

Respectfully yours, 

W. C. Norman, President, 


Guard the Constitution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22,1950 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era the United States and all nations are 
menaced by collectivist trends. In ordei 
for Americans to understand and ap¬ 
preciate the inherent evils of this trend, 
we should more thoroughly acquaint 
ourselves with the Constitution of the 
United States, which is the best plan 
ever devised to assure freedom and 
liberty to a people. The Constitution is 
our guarantee that life, liberty, and 
property shall remain safe and free as 
long as the form of government con¬ 
tained therein shall survive. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution is not 
outmoded nor does it stand in the way of 
progress as some social and political ex¬ 
perts would have us believe. It is based 
on the wisdom and knowledge of law as 
expounded by great men from the time 
of Moses down through Blackstone and 
Jefferson and it shall endure as long as 
time itself. With these thoughts in 
mind, I commend to my colleagues the 
following article taken from the January 
issue of Coronet magazine: 

Guard the Constitution 
(By William LaVarre) 

Americans are plagued today by various 
political groups that want to change the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution, these groups insist, is out¬ 
moded, and must be amended before we can 
go forward into a bigger and better life. 
With persuasive arguments, they seek to con¬ 
vince us that a little change here and there 
would improve and streamline the Consti¬ 
tution. 

But what is the truth? The truth is that 
the Constitution of the United States is a 
great Gibraltar of human integrity, peace, 
and freedom, effectively blocking those who 
would enslave us from achieving their ulti¬ 
mate goals. 

As we travel the world, we see constant 
proof that nowhere else in today’s civilization 
does there exist a Nation as great and power¬ 
ful as the United States. No other country 
enjoys our luxuries of strength, wealth, free¬ 
dom, prosperity, and security. Across the 
seas, other powers have suffered political and 
economic defeat; many have become captive 
nations. How did it happen that the United 
States, beginning in a primitive wilderness, 
grew so strong, wealthy, and secure, while so 
many other nations began to wither and die? 
Was it just good luck? 

The Chinese have an old proverb which 
says that the success of the longest journey 
begins with the first step. Our long journey 
as a nation began with a first step that was 
both slow and laborious—the creation of a 
constitutional government for welding 13 
Individualistic States into a strong humani¬ 
tarian union. Our first step was taken by 
the American patriots who wrote out and 
pledged allegiance to an agreed-upon docu¬ 
ment that history has proven to be a colossal 
monument to human wisdom. 

The secret of America’s strength today lies 
In the miracle that began 163 years ago, 
when—on September 17, 1787—delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadel¬ 
phia signed the first step in our national 
journey—the Constitution. 
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“We, the people”— 

We, the people of the Unitea States—for 
a century and a half and in a world of con¬ 
stant antagomems—have grown into more 
perfect union, established justice, insured 
domestic tranquility, provided for the com¬ 
mon defense, promoted the general welfare, 
and secured the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and our posterity. Strength came to 
us from a strong Constitution, which, hke a 
block of hardest stone, adamantly refused to 
permit Itself to be chipped to pieces, genera¬ 
tion after generation. 

Had the people of the United States been 
easily persuaded to amend the Constitution, 
we would be a very different country today. 
We would, for instance, have a President who 
served for life Decisions of the Supreme 
Court could be overruled by popular vote. 
Ministers of the Gospel would be prohibited 
from holding public office. The President 
could veto State laws. In fact, States would 
have been aboliched and the Republic divid¬ 
ed into four bureaucratic “districts,** ruled 
from Washington, These changes were in¬ 
corporated In amendments that were pro¬ 
posed and campaigned for by minority 
cliques in the past 

Some 4,250 attempts have been made to 
change the Constitution, Many of them 
were bitterly disputed by past generations 
of citizens. Looking back on the proposals 
now, some seem suicidal and many just plain 
silly. But. at the time, they all attracted ag¬ 
gressive missionaries and spokesmen. 

The wisdom of the early American states¬ 
men who sought a foolproof foirmula to guar¬ 
antee a growing nation liberty and prosperity 
is evident today in the fact that—In all 163 
years—only ll actual amendments have been 
ratified. Twenty-one amendment'' have been 
added to the original 1787 text, but 10 were 
part of the BUI of Rights proposed by the 
First Congress and are generally considered 
to be an integral part of the original Con¬ 
stitution. Of the 11 amendments adopted, 
most of them gave more freedom, more 
rights, and more responsibilities to the 
American people. 

Realizing that no human document could 
be perfect, the framers of the Constitution 
Included fa the text itself provisions for 
amending It. But they wisely created a pro¬ 
cedure so deliberate that no amendment 
could be put over by a small, organized group 
or rushed through on a wave of popular sen¬ 
timent. 

Article V prescribes the two methods of 
amendment. If two-thirds of the Members 
of both Houses of Congress consider it neces¬ 
sary, the Congress may take the initiative. 
Should legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States request it, Congress calls a constitu¬ 
tional convention to propose the amend¬ 
ment. But in either case, ratification by 
legislatures or special conventions of three- 
fourths of the States must be obtained be¬ 
fore the amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution. This Is a nation of United 
States, and the people of three-fourths of 
them—^large or small, rich or poor—have the 
right to ratify the proposal before It becomes 
law. 

Under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court is the official guardian and interpreter 
of the document. Had the Constitution not 
contained within itself provision for such a 
supreme authority to protect the rights and 
freedoms It proclaimed, we might today be 
in no better position than the people of 
other nations that once boasted fine-sound¬ 
ing constitutions. 

We Americans have only to look abroad 
to see how precious the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed us by our Constitution are‘in 
this unhappy world of 1961. We enjoy free¬ 
dom of rell^on, speech, press, and peaceful 
assembly, We are protected from unreason¬ 
able searches and seizures, from excessive 
ball and fines, from cruel and unusual pun¬ 
ishment, and from- Involuntary servitude. 


Under the Constitution we still have the 
right—now lost to millions of other people— 
to petition the Gfovernment for redress of 
grievances, to writs of habeas corpus (which 
half the human world no longer enjoys) 
and to swift and public jury trials where we 
may confront our accusers and make them 
prove their charges. And all Americans have 
an equal voice in electing our public ser¬ 
vants; the worker’s vote is as powerful as 
that cast by his boss. 

We, the people of the United States, are 
still free. We have preserved not only the 
inherited words but the living laws of our 
Constitution. Just as long as we are vigi¬ 
lant against those who would mislead us into 
surrendering our national heritage, just that 
long will we contmue to be a free and pow¬ 
erful America. 

As Thomas Jefferson said, “When we find 
our Constitution insufficient to secure the 
happiness of our people, we set it right.’* 
But how rarely have we found it necessary 
to add an amendment Thus, as we protect 
our Constitution, so will our Nation endow us 
with more power and freedom as individuals. 
Today, as always m the past, America’s Con¬ 
stitution remains the world's most enlight¬ 
ened and magnificent political document. 


Veterans^ Legislation Enacted by the Sec¬ 
ond Session of the Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27,1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord a compilation entitled “Veterans* 
Legislation Enacted by the Second Ses¬ 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress.** 

This brings up to date a similar list 
inserted in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, volume part 16, pages 
A6661—A6663. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Veterans' LiEgbslation Enacted by the Second 

Session op the Eightt-Fibst Congress 

Public Law 463, approved March 10, 1960: 
Provides for the utilization of surplus Army 
Department-owned real property at Fort 
Logan, Colo., as a national cemetery for 
burial of members of the Armed Forces dying 
In service or former members whose last dis¬ 
charge therefrom was honorable. 

Public Law 466, approved March 10, 1960: 
Amends the act establishing a Department 
of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Adm in istration, approved January 3,1946, as 
amended, to extend the period for which em¬ 
ployees may be detailed for training and re¬ 
search to 280 days in a year. This Is for 
the purpose of increasing their professional 
knowledge or technical training in fields of 
medical education, research and related sci¬ 
ences, etc,, or their proficiency in medical ad¬ 
ministrative techniques and which will ma¬ 
terially contribute to the medical care and 
treatment of veterans. 

Public Law 468, approved March 27, 1950: 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act—appro¬ 
priated an addltioiaal $720,000,000 for read¬ 
justment benefits, to remain available until 
expended. 

Public Law 473, approved April 17, 1950: 
Authorizes the extension of officers* retire¬ 


ment benefits to certain persons who, whilf 
serving as enlisted men in the Army of thfe 
United States during World War II, were 
given battlefield promotions to officer grade 
and were incapacitated for active service as 
a result of enemy action. 

Public Law 476, approved April 20, 1950: 
Amends the National Housing Act, as amend¬ 
ed, to: (1) liberalize, extend and excand 
FHA insurance authority under titles I, H, 
and VI, (2) increase the purchasing author¬ 
ity of the Federal National Mortgage Asso¬ 
ciation and remove its power to make ad¬ 
vance commitments for the purchase of eli¬ 
gible mortgages; (3) provide for the disposal 
of war and veterans’ housing (Lanham Act 
housing), and (4) authorize low-mterest- 
rate loans by the Housing and Home Finance 
Admimstrator to educational institutions to 
provide housing for their students and facul¬ 
ties. Amends title m of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, as amended, among 
things: to extend Gl-loan benefits to unre¬ 
married widows of certain deceased veterans; 
to extend permissible period of a home loan 
from 25 to 30 years; to increase amount of 
guaranty from 50 to CO percent on loans for 
purchase of residential property or construc¬ 
tion of a home, provided the veteran has 
not previously availed himself of title ni 
benefits; and to require conformity with 
mmimum construction requirements pre¬ 
scribed by the Administrator for loans on 
residential property. Repeals the secondary 
loan provisions (sec. 505 (a)) of the Serv¬ 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, and provides 
4-percent loans to veterans under certain 
conditions. 

Public Law 479, approved April 26, 1950; 
Provides an extension of the time for mak¬ 
ing application for terminal leave pay. 
Amends section 5 of the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946 (87 U. S. 0., sec. 34) by strik¬ 
ing out “September 1, 1948” wherever it ap¬ 
pears in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1961.” 

Public Law 487, approved April 28, 1950: 
Authorizes the Joe Graham Post, No. 119, 
American Legion, upon certain conditions, 
to lease the lands conveyed to it by the act 
of June 16, 1988 (lands within the Ship 
Island Military Reservation in the State of 
Mississippi). 

Public Law 492, approved April 29, 1960: 
Amends the act of July 81, 1946, In order 
retroactively to advance in grade, time in 
grade, and compensation certain employees 
in the postal-field service who are veterans 
of World War 11, 

Public Law 601, approved May 3,1950: Ex¬ 
tends the time limits for the award of cer¬ 
tain decorations. Any decoration, heretofore 
authorized by the act of Congress to be 
awarded to any person for any act or service 
performed while on active duty In the znili- 
taxy or naval forces of the United States, 
or while serving with such forces, may be 
awarded at any time not later than 2 years 
subsequent to the date of the approval of 
this act for any act or service that was per¬ 
formed between December 7, 1941, and Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1945, provided that the written 
recommendation for the award be made not 
later than 1 year subsequent to the date of 
approval of this act. 

Public Law 646, approved June 14, 1960: 
Continues until June 30, 1964, the authority 
Of the Administrator of Veterans* Affairs td 
establish and maintain regional offices, 
in the Republic of the Philippines. 

Public Law 571, approved June 23, 1950: 
Amends Veterans Emulation No. 1 (a) bjf 
providing that under the Servicemen’s Re¬ 
adjustment Act no reduction be made in the 
computation of estimated costs of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction in an^ 
land-grant colleges because of land-granl 
funds received from the Federal Government 
Also provides that no reduction shall be mad 
on account of payments to nonprofit educa 
tlonal institutions from State funds, etc. 
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Public Law 573, approved July 23, 1950: 
Provides that active pulmonary tuberculosis 
developing a 10 percent disability or more 
within 3 years from the date oi separation 
from actual service shall, in the absence of 
affirmative evidence to the contrary, be 
deemed to have been incurred In active 
service. 

Public Law 586, approved June 30, 1950: 
Amends laws relating to the Military Acad¬ 
emy and extends to the Air Force the pro¬ 
visions that 40 cadets shall be nominated 
from among the sons of World War I and 
II veterans who have died from service-con¬ 
nected injury or disease. 

Public Law 598, approved June 30, 1950: 
Provides for the extension of the terms of 
certain patents of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
dming World War II. 

Public Law 593, approved June 30, 1950: 
Extends, until July 9, 1951, the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, which provides that vet¬ 
erans of World War II shall not be liable for 
induction for training and service until a 
declaration of war or national emergency 
made by the Congress. 

Public Law 610, approved July 11, 1950, 
Veterans’ Education and Training Amend¬ 
ments Act—^Restricts the authority of the 
Veterans’ Administrator with respect to se¬ 
lection of courses under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, so as to insure the vet¬ 
eran the right to select a course provided it 
is not avocational or recreational and is in 
the same general field of the veteran’s occu¬ 
pational objective. 

Creates a Veterans* Education Appeals 
Board to hear complaints of educational in¬ 
stitutions 

Public Law 611, approved July 16, 1950: 
Authorizes revision of procedures presently 
employed by the Veterans’ Administration in 
the administration of personal funds of pa¬ 
tients and funds due incompetent beneficia¬ 
ries. 

Public Law 661, approved August 4, 1950: 
Extends the law prohibiting the unlawful 
wearing, etc., of badges, medals, etc., of vet¬ 
erans’ organizations chartered by Congress, to 
recognized auxiliaries of such organizations. 

Public Law 734, August 28, 1950: Social 
Security Act amendments—Gives World 
War II veterans wage credits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program of $160 
per month for the time spent in military 
service between September 16, 1940, and July 
24, 1947, unless credited under some other 
Federal retirement system 
Public Law 779, approved September 9, 
1950: Establishes priorities for special in¬ 
duction into the military service, as follows: 
(1) Persons who received special training and 
education and who have had less than 90 
days of active duty, (2) persons who received 
special training, etc., and had more than 
90 days and less than 21 months of active 
duty, (3) persons who did not have active 
service subsequent to September 16, 1940, 
and (4) persons not Included in (1) and (2), 
who have had active duty since September 
16, 1940. 

Public Law 791, passed over President's 
veto September 19, 1960: Provides for out¬ 
patient treatment by the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration for veterans for the Spanlsh-Ameri- 
can War, etc., in noh-service-connected 
disease or disability cases. 

Public Law 798, approved September 21, 
1950: Authorizes $800,000 to provide auto¬ 
mobiles at $1,600 appropriately equipped for 
World War II veterans entitled to compensa¬ 
tion for loss of one or both legs. 

Public Law 823, approved, September 23, 
1950: Extends from June 30, 1961, to June 
80, I960, the payment of Federal aid to State 
or Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
saUors (amending act of May 18, 1948; 62 
Sfcat. 237). ^ 

J*t\blic Law 827, approved September 23, 
A^tithOrlzes the release of the trustees 


of Columbia University and the Citizens* Vet¬ 
erans Homes Association of Rockland County, 
Inc., under the contract for the operation 
of the veterans* temporary housing project 
known as Skanks Village in Rockland County, 
N Y. 

Public Law 843, approved September 27. 
1950: Supplemental Appropriation Act—ap¬ 
propriated an additional $375,000 for auto¬ 
mobiles and other conveyances for disabled 
veterans and an additional $8,614,800 for ad¬ 
ministrative medical, hospital, and domi¬ 
ciliary services. 

Public Law 844, approved September 27, 
1950. Permits a member of the Naval Reserve 
or the Marine Corps Reserve, to waive receipt 
of a pension, disability allowance, etc., to 
which he is entitled because of prior mili¬ 
tary service, and receive m lieu thereof com¬ 
pensation, including travel and other ex¬ 
penses for active duty. 


Westchester’s No. 1 Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OP NEW YOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, January 1, 19hi 

Mr, GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present 
for insertion in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord an editorial from the Daily Times, 
of Larchmont, N. Y., commending the 
service of the retiring commissioner of 
public welfare of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Ruth Taylor. 

We who have known Miss Taylor and 
have worked with her for many years 
realize what her retirement from active 
service is going to mean to the county 
and a great personal loss to all of us 
individually. The editorial from the 
Daily Times follows: 

Westchester’s No. 1 Woman 

If one were asked to name the woman who 
has left the greatest imprint of her person¬ 
ality and genius upon Westchester during 
the last quarter-century, or even the greater 
part of the half-century, there could be but 
one answer—Ruth Taylor. 

Since 1916 she has been connected with the 
Westchester County Department of Public 
Welfare. First, she was assistant to V. Everit 
Macy, dating far back when he held the office 
of supervisor of the poor. Then she was 
deputy commissioner and since 1931 she has 
been commissioner of welfare. 

It is difficult to enumerate all that this one 
woman has accomplished, either directly or 
through the help of others whom she has in¬ 
spired and fired with her own spark of en¬ 
thusiasm and perseverance. But here are a 
few high lights: 

The mother’s allowance law—designed to 
keep fatherless children in the home; aid to 
dependent children—a recognition of the 
public responsibility for the little ones In 
distress; the children’s court law—not initi¬ 
ated here hut developed to the practical point 
where it became a pattern for the Nation. 
These are three great forward steps in social 
security which Commissioner Taylor 
mothered. 

During a career which has spanned two 
World Wars, she has been either in control 
or close thereto of our county hospitals and 
county home, for aged and Indigent, and 
county penitentiary at Grasslands and East 
View, It was under her administration that 
our magnificent adult tuberculosis building 
was completed and operated; she has made 


Sunshine Cottage for youngsters afilicted 
with tuberculosis a model for the rest of the 
world to pattern upon. 

On top of this, as social sectirity grew, there 
was placed upon her shoulders the tremen¬ 
dous job of proper, efficient, honest distribu¬ 
tion of public funds, running into the mil¬ 
lions, for welfare and relief, for care 
of orphans, for old-age pensions, for family 
and child welfare, for placement of children 
XU boarding homes, for aid to the blind, and 
all the other categories of service to the poor, 
sick—the unfortunates of our troubled world. 

For year after year the budget entrusted 
to Commissioner Taylor has been larger than 
the budgets of all other county departments 
combined She has been directly responsi¬ 
ble for the honest distribution of many mil¬ 
lions of dollars, from not only the county 
but also from the State and Federal Govern¬ 
ments. The paper work alone in this field 
has been tremendous. 

Much of what Miss Taylor initiated here 
in Westchester, under the advice and with 
the cooperation of her predecessors, espe¬ 
cially Mr. Macy, and with the guidance of 
the late William L, Ward, longtime political 
“boss” of Westchester, has served as the blue¬ 
print for State and national pioneering into 
social service. Gov. AI Smith copied much 
of the Westchester picture for the State; 
Gov F. D. Roosevelt took much of it to 
Washington. 

And now Commissioner Taylor is to re¬ 
tire at the close of business Sunday night. 
We can hardly find words to describe the 
loss the county will sustain. 

She blazed the way in Westchester, and as 
mentioned, in State and Nation, for com¬ 
mon-sense welfare standards which the tax¬ 
payer could afford She has fought for al¬ 
most a half century for a wider public ac¬ 
ceptance of the philosophy that we are, after 
all, our brother’s keeper. She has stood firm 
against criticism and has yet been concili¬ 
atory in the application of new methods. • 

Withal, she has been modest, and has 
spiced her official demeanor with an elfin, 
sense of humor which is delightful. 
Throughout her whole career there has been 
evident, in personal and in official acts, a 
sense of personal love for her fellow men, 
and especially for children, which has en¬ 
deared her to thousands. It is not an ex¬ 
aggeration at all to call her the mother of 
social security here in Westchester, the pro¬ 
gram which through countless trips to Al¬ 
bany and Washington she nurtured to na¬ 
tional status. 

It is with profound regret that, speaking 
on behalf of all of Westchester, we mark her 
departure from public life. 

It is not often that any community la 
blessed with her kind. 


The Commissioning of Communists in the 
United States Army, 1941-46 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in ac¬ 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore agreed to, I ask 
that the following compilation of mate¬ 
rial entitled ‘‘The Commissioning of 
Communists in the United States Army," 
be included in the Appendix of the per¬ 
manent Record. This compilation was 
prepared by the staff of the minority 
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policy committee and contains its own 
documentation. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

The Commissioning of Communists in the 
United States Army, 1941-46 

Seldom has a greater shock been given to 
the national sense of security than when it 
was discovered early in 1945 that, long be¬ 
fore the Yalta Conference, the bars had been 
let down to Communists in the United States 
Army. 

The administration’s record for conceal¬ 
ment and secrecy is well known. To this 
day no detailed and forthright account of 
the genesis of the soft-Communist policy in 
the Army has been forthcoming from ad¬ 
ministration sources. Had it not been for 
an energetic press and some determined ef¬ 
fort from Congress, nothing would ever have 
reached the public at all. 

What happened in the Navy is only frag- 
mentarily known. Andrew Roth is an in¬ 
stance. Lt. (jg) Andrew Roth, of Naval In¬ 
telligence, was one of the principals in 
the Amerasia case. On August 10, 1945, the 
grand jury returned a true bill against Roth, 
but on February 13, 1946, the Department 
of Justice entered a nolle prosequi in his 
case. The Amerasia incident continued to 
rumble, however, and in 1946 a subcommit¬ 
tee of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
held an investigation in closed session. In 
the committee report (H. Rept. No. 2732, 
79th Cong, 2d sess ) Representative Springer 
in his minority views made the categorical 
statement that: “The evidence presented at 
the hearings disclosed the fact that Andrew 
Roth, a lieutenant (Junior grade) in our 
Navy was known to be a Communist by the 
board passing upon and granting commis¬ 
sions in the Navy, and that fact was so known 
at the time he was recommended for a com¬ 
mission as a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy.“ Nothing ever happened to Roth and 
in September 1960 his name appeared on the 
masthead of the Nation, a weekly New York 
periodical. 

Aside from^such Instanoes as the above, 
the degree of Communist infiltration in the 
Navy is a matter entirely of surmise. Of¬ 
ficial records on the subject, if any, are not 
presently available. 

It is the Army with which this memo¬ 
randum is concerned. It is based upon the 
available documentary evidence. 

Early in 1945 a subcommittee of the House 
Military Affairs Committee was conducting 
an investigation of the war effort. The com¬ 
mittee began to hear, from various sources, 
that numerous persons with Communist af¬ 
filiations held Army commissions. There 
were other rumors. According to Helen Lom¬ 
bard, a Washington newspaperwoman: “On 
January 7, 1946, I got a telephone call from 
a State Department friend who told me that 
something of momentous importance was 
brewing. We met and he informed me that 
the War Department had just issued a direc¬ 
tive removing former barriers against the 
commissioning of Communists in the highly 
confidential services of the United States 
Army." ^ 

On February 2, 1946, Representative 

George Dondero, of Michigan, having heard 
the rumors, wrote the War Department and 


1 While They Fought, by Helen Lombard, 
New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 1947, p. 
308. Miss Lombard discusses this Incident 
of the directive in considerable detail and 
also the attempted destruction of the 
Counterintelligence Service’s records on 
subversives, a move checkmated only by the 
quick action of the Senate Military Afialrs 
Committee. 


asked for particulars. He received no im¬ 
mediate reply. 

What would have happened to the House 
committee’s investigation cannot be guessed 
had It not been that the Washington bureau 
of the Chicago Tribune on February 18, 1945, 
secured a copy of the secret directive and 
broke the story the next day, February 19. 

The Tribune account stated that the secret 
directive had been issued December 30, 1944, 
and had been signed at the direction of the 
Secretary of War by Brig. Gen. Robert H. 
Dunlop, on that date acting Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral of the Army. The account directly 
quoted the very heart of the directive, which 
was as follows: 

“No action will be taken under the refer¬ 
ence letter that is predicated on membership 
in or adherence to the doctrines of the Com¬ 
munist Party unless there is a specific find¬ 
ing that the individual involved has a loyalty 
to the Communist Party which overrides his 
loyalty to the United States." ^ 

This immediately raised the question as to 
whether it was possible for a Communist to 
have a loyalty to the United States which 
was not overridden by his loyalty to the 
Communist Party. Since the Communist 
record in lying, deception, and prevarica¬ 
tion, where it will help them reach their 
ends, is well established, how cotild the Army 
be satisfied about which loyalty overrode 
which? 

It was true that, at the moment, the 
United States was a war ally of the Soviet 
Union, but it had not been forgotten that the 
American Communist Party and their fellow 
travelers employed every propaganda and 
obstructional device from the day the Nazi- 
Soviet pact was signed in August 1939 to the 
day of Hitler’s invasion of Russia (June 22, 
1941) to keep the United States from making 
overt moves against Germany. 

Among those propaganda devices was the 
American peace mobilization, directed by 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, which picketed 
the White House up to the moment the Ger¬ 
man troops moved against the Russians. 

Furthermore, the military services had had 
long-standing regulations rejecting from 
military service anyone who embraced doc¬ 
trines advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and violence. 
The Adjutant General had declared that the 
Hatch Act likewise “forces the rejection for 
military service of all persons holding mem¬ 
bership in any political party or organiza¬ 
tion which advocates the overthrow of our 
constitutional form of government in the 
United States." The Communist Party 
record on this score was clear enough. Com¬ 
munists had been advocating such an over¬ 
throw for years. Furthermore, the function 
of the American Communist Party as the 
obedient and active arm of a foreign power 
had been well established. 

This was not all. The Adjutant General, 
himself, wrote that— 

“Long experience and careful investiga¬ 
tion showed conclusively the virtual impos¬ 
sibility of developing actual, legal proof of 
membershp in the Communist Party on the 
part of persons desiring to conceal such 
membership. The Communist Party took 
action to prevent the Hatch Act being ap¬ 
plied to its members in the Army by giving 


®A verbatim copy of the directive follows 
ais exhibit No. 2 at the conclusion of this 
memorandum. The phrase “reference let¬ 
ter" in the passage quoted above refers to a 
confidential communication sent to the same 
officers under date of February 6, 1944, out¬ 
lining procedure for “the disposition of sub¬ 
versive and disaffected personnel.” This 
communication, which is given as exhibit No. 
1 at the conclusion of this memorandum, 
was set aside by the December 30, 1944, di¬ 
rective. 
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them leaves of absence in such a manner as 
to constitute at least a suspension of mem¬ 
bership in the party." ® 

If all these things were true, then why 
should a directive state that no action was 
to be taken on a soldier or an officer who was 
a Communist, unless it was found that the 
individual had a loyalty to the Communist 
Party which overrode his loyalty to the 
United States? Why should the Army ac¬ 
cept Communists at all? And, since Com¬ 
munist membership is hard to prove, why 
should not the past history of the individual, 
his background, his affiliations, and close as¬ 
sociation with Communists be taken as de¬ 
cisive and be sufficient reason for immediate 
rejection‘s 

The Tribune account (February 19, 1945) 
went on to say: 

"Under the new directive the following 
posts, some of them highly confidential, are 
now open to Communists: 

“Officer candidate schools, as candidate. 

“Aviation cadet training. 

“Security and intelligence duties, 

“Duties in connection with the informa¬ 
tion, education, and orientation of troops or 
the educational reconditioning of troops. 
(To include training for such duties.) 

“Headquarters units of companies (or sim¬ 
ilar units) and higher organizations. 

“Clerical duties. 

“G-3 and S-3 duties. 

“Duty as an operator of signal communi¬ 
cation. 

"Instructor or administrative personnel of 
replacement depots. 

“Duties requiring maintenance and repair 
of confidential or secret equipment. 

“Duties affording opportunities to observe 
confidential or secret equipment closely. 

“Duties allowing knowledge of the tactical 
dispositions of submarine mine fields. 

“Signal Corps units providing communica¬ 
tion, signal intelligence, photographic, re¬ 
pair or depot supply services. 

“Ordnance units providing ammunition or 
depot supply services. 

“Quartermaster units providing gasoline or 
depot supply services. 

“Chemical units providing chemical muni¬ 
tions or depot supply services. 

“Duties affording frequent access to secret 
and confidential matter or opportunity to in¬ 
jure the war effort." 

The publication of the Tribune account of 
the directive expedited a War Department 
reply to Representative Dondero’s February 
6 request for information. On February 20, 
the day after the Tribune story, Major Gen¬ 
eral Ulio, the Adjutant General, wrote to 
Congressman Donbero at great length. 

The letter concluded with this passage: 

“I am inclosing herewith a copy of the in¬ 
structions under discussion. The War De¬ 
partment had classified this document be¬ 
cause of Its firm conviction that public dis¬ 
cussion of Its Investigative procedures could 
only nullify them and make even more diffi¬ 
cult the determination of the loyalty of Its 
personnel. Since the provisions of this docu¬ 
ment have been publicized, however, the War 
Department has no alternative other than to 
remove the classification."^ 

Once the secret directive had got into the 
public domain, the House Military Affairs. 
Committee resumed its investigation. Open 
hearings were held on February 27, March 14, 
and briefly, on July 18,1945. A closed execu¬ 
tive session was held on May 24, 1945. The 
witnesses were Assistant Secretary of War 
McCloy, Maj. Gen. Clayton Bissell, Chief of 
Intelligence, United States Army, and Maj 


“See letter to Congressman Doitoero, exr 
hibit No. 3. 

♦Letter to Congressman Dondero, exhibil 
No. 3. See also Washingtoi. Tlmes-Herald 
February 22. 1946. 
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Gen. W J. Donovan, Director of the Oflace of 
Strategic Services. Into the hearings for the 
final session (July 18) there were introduced 
for the record the histones of a number of 
ofScers who had backgrounds showing long¬ 
standing Communist affiliations. The com¬ 
mittee also issued a report on June 29, 1945.® 

This was not the first effort to find out 
what the Army was doing about Communists 
in Its ranks Congressional trust in the 
handling of the Army’s files had been severely 
shaken by the Senate Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee’s discoveries m the previous year. 

On May 18, 1944, the Senate Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee learned that an order had 
been issued on May 7, 1944, to destroy the 
copies of subversive records within the War 
Department and to remove originals from 
control of the Department by putting them 
into the hands of the archivists and con¬ 
signing them to oblivion.'* 

On May 19, 1944, a member of the Senate 
committee went to the War Department. 
Secretary Stimson told the Senator that he 
had heard of the order for the first time at 
6 o’clock the previous evening when he had 
received a telephone call from Secretary Hull 
in connection with it. General Marshall, the 
Chief of Staff, disclaimed all knowledge of 
the order. Other high ranking officers stated 
that they were m a similar state of ignorance. 
Finally the Deputy Chief of Staff admitted 
that he knew about the directive. When 
asked why such an important step could be 
authorized without the knowledge of the 
Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff, the 
deputy intimated that the instructions had 
come from higher up.’ 

It was deduced that “higher up” could only 
mean the White House, but if the deduction 
were true, the person at the White House who 
had issued such an order was not disclosed. 

The upshot of these preliminary conversa¬ 
tions was the prompt appointment of a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee which, as promptly, went to the 
Pentagon to investigate. It was finally estab¬ 
lished that an order had been sent, in the 
form of a letter, to Major General Bissell, the 
head of Military Intelligence. “The most 
important result (of the Senate investiga¬ 
tion) was that the War Department made a 
pledge not to destroy the files on sub¬ 
versives.” ® 

With this episode of the Army’s records on 
subversives in the congressional background, 
the House Military Affairs Subcommittee 
went into its open hearings. 

The first hearing on February 27,1945, had 
as witnesses Assistant Secretary of War Me- 
Cloy and Major General Bissell, Chief of In¬ 
telligence, United States -Army. 

Mr. McCloy submitted for the record both 
of the secret directives, that of February 5, 
1944, and the one that displaced it on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1944. In the case of the February 
directive, one paragraph was excised.® 


®H Kept. No. 839, 79th Cong., 1st sess.. 
Investigations of the National War Effort. 

«See Lombard, previously cited, pp. 302- 
303 

’ Lombard, p. 305. 

“Ibid., p. 308. 

® See exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 at the conclu¬ 
sion of this memorandum. The excised par¬ 
agraph was explained as follows (p. 3590, 
vol. 2 of transcript, February 27, 1945) : 

“The Chairman. I would like to ask the 
Secretary if these two directives which he 
has furnished members of the committee 
can be offered for the record as they are 

“Mr. McCloy. Both of them can be offered 
for the record, except one paragraph of the 
February 5 letter, which we would prefer to 
have deleted from the record if possible. 

* The paragraph referred to is 6 (c) 
of the February 6, 1944, directive.” 


After this Mr. AJeCloy proceeded to a dis¬ 
cussion of the -Army’s policy. At great length 
he told of the difficulty of establishing the 
facts in the case of suspects and how it had 
finally been concluded that each case must 
foe judged on its merits Important also was 
the question as to whether or not it could be 
conclusively shown that the suspect did, in 
so many words, believe in the overthrow of 
the Government by violence. 

“The Chairman. Then, if I understand you, 
if a man said he was a Communist, or if there 
was some evidence that he was affiliated with 
the so-called Communist Party, you would 
not necessarily hold that that man belongs 
to a political party that favors overthrow of 
our present form of government? 

“Mr. McCloy. We cannot take that posi¬ 
tion in the light of the great confusion that 
exists in the judicial tribunals of the coun¬ 
try as to whether that is a tenet of the Com¬ 
munist Party or not.” 

Again, on the same point: 

“Mr. McCloy If he said he believed in the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by violence, then we would not commission 
him. If he said he was a Communist or a 
member of the Communist Party, we would 
weigh, with double strictness, the other fac¬ 
tors to determine in the end whether or not 
he ought to be commissioned. That is what 
we tried to say in the December 30 letter.” 

To the question: “In this directive of De¬ 
cember 30, 1944, you very clearly provide a 
person might be a member of the Commu¬ 
nist Party and still be commissioned as an 
officer in the Army of the United States?” 

Mr. McCloy replied: “Yes; that is so.”*^ 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. McCloy’s tes¬ 
timony, Major General Bissell appeared as a 
witness. He was asked this question: 

“The Chairman. As I understand you, 
there is not within your knowledge, any offi¬ 
cer of the United States, no man now in the 
Army holding a commission who is a Com¬ 
munist? 

“Major General Bissell: That is correct.’’ **» 

Almost immediately after this hearing the 
Chicago Tribune published a dispatch from 
its Washington bureau, which was, in effect, 
a reply to the contention General Bissell 
made at the hearing. 

The dispatch read as follows: 

“Evidence was disclosed tonight which ap¬ 
peared to contradict the testimony yesterday 
of high War Department officials that no 
Communist has been given an Army com¬ 
mission. 

“The names of 10 Army officers, about 
whose Communist connections there can be 
little question in the light of official records, 
have been obtained by the Tribune and 
turned over to a member of the House Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Subcommittee investigating the 
Army’s recent directive permitting the com¬ 
missioning of Communists. 

“These names were obtained in a brief pre¬ 
liminary investigation which Indicated the 
jiresence of a large group of Communists 
holding Army commissions. An Army intel¬ 
ligence officer estimated the number at ‘at 
least 600.’ 

“The Communist Political Association, 
successor to the Communist Party, has 
boasted that It has more than 10,000 mem¬ 
bers in the military forces. Inquiry indi¬ 
cates that many of these hold highly con¬ 
fidential posts involving what the Army calls 
sensitive duties.” *1* 


Transcript, vol. 2, February 27, 1946, p. 
3609. 

**^Ibid., p. 3613. 

*>2 Transcript, vol. 2, February 27, 1945, p. 
3619. 

**8Ibld., p. 3662. 

Chicago Tribune, Thursday, March 1, 
1946. 


The dispatch then listed the names of a 
major, a captain and eight lieutenants along 
with an account of their communistic con¬ 
nections 

Meantime, the Communists themselves 
had greeted the open publication of the De¬ 
cember 30, 1944, directive with a shout of 
triumph. The March 4, 1945, Daily Worker 
published an exultant article by Earl Browder 
in which the Communist leader declared: 

“Appearing before the House Military Af¬ 
fairs Subcommittee February 27, Assistant 
Secretary of War McCloy and Major General 
Bissell delivered a deadly blow to the ancient 
Red bogey. They confirmed the information 
that the Army has removed the rule, * * * 
that Communist opinions or affiliations 
should act as a bar to promotions in the 
Armed Forces, especially to officers’ commis¬ 
sions and special services.” 

Ten days later. Representative Hugh De- 
Lacy, of the State of Washington, a Con¬ 
gressman whose sympathies and affiliations 
were well known, introduced into the Con¬ 
gressional Record a “Statement in support 
of Army order regarding criteria for judg¬ 
ing loyalty in granting commissions and in 
making other Army appointments, March 
1945.” This statement said: 

“With regard to the questions of render¬ 
ing Communists and Communist sym¬ 
pathizers eligible for Army commissions, we 
support the War Department position as re¬ 
ported in the press that in granting commis¬ 
sions and making various other Army as¬ 
signments the basic consideration is not the 
propriety of the individual’s opinions; but 
his loyalty to the United States.” 

Many of the signers of the statement had 
publicly shown their loyalty to the Com¬ 
munist cause over a long period of time. 

Among the signers were Paul Robeson, 
central figure of the Peekskill riot, who has 
just had his passport revoked. There was 
Frec’erick Myers, a member of the New York 
seaman's branch of the Communist Party 
There was Howard Past who has just finished 
(September 1, 1950) a prison sentence for 
contempt of Congress, and John Howard 
Lawson, who is in prison now for the same 
offense. Rockwell Kent, more recently pres¬ 
ident of the International Workers Order, 
was one of the signers, and so was Donald 
Ogden Stewart, toastmaster at Communist 
dinners. The list included Grant Oakes of 
the United Farm and Metal Workers who was 
also a director of the Communist Abraham 
Lincoln School in Chicago. Another Com¬ 
munist-controlled labor boss was Julius Ems- 
pak who, a few weeks ago, in July 1960, was 
cited for contempt of the Senate. There 
were scores of other names.*® 

On March 13, 1946, the House subcommit¬ 
tee held another open hearing and Major 
Genera* Bissell returned as a witness. Since 
at the previous hearing he had replied In 
the affirmative to the statement that there 
was no one in the Army holding a commis¬ 
sion who was a Communist, the subcom¬ 
mittee’s attention was at once directed to 
this phase of the subject. The chairman 
read oflf the list of names which had already 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune and other 
papers. General Bissell was then asked to 
tell the committee what he knew about these 
men and their political affiliations. 

“General Bissell. The allegations made 
against these 10 officers in the news stories 
were not new to the War Department. Ex¬ 
cept for a few statements, known by the 
Army to be unfounded, the press stories 
are, generally speaking, a rehash of infor¬ 
mation previously available. * All 10 

officers were commissioned many months be¬ 
fore the War Department’s December 30,1944, 


w Congressional Record, vol. 91, pt. 10, 
79th Cong., 1st sess., March 14, 1945, p. A1194. 
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directive was issued so that it could have 
had no possible hearing on the action taken 
m these 10 cases Seven of these 10 officeis 
have been commissioned for more than 17 
months/’ 

In its March 1, 1945, dispatch, previously 
cited, the Chicago Tribune had not only 
listed 10 ofiScers but had given with each 
name a considerable amount of associational 
detail. Lt. Irving Goff will serve as an ex¬ 
ample. The Tribune’s dispatch said: 

“Lt. Irving Gcff, present assignment un¬ 
known He was a speaker at the Communist 
Worker.^’ School in New York City in 1941 
and the Daily Worker publicized his talk. 
He went on record in the official Communist 
daily as protesting against the imprisonment 
of Earl Browder, February 2, 1941.” ” 

General Bissell had this to say about Lieu¬ 
tenant Goff: 

“Lt. Irving Goff voluntarily enlisted at 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 1942, and 
sailed from the United States early in 1943. 
While serving overseas he was awarded the 
Good Conduct Medal. After more than 6 
months’ service in an active theater of opera¬ 
tions, Goff was commissioned a second lieu¬ 
tenant in recognition of his abilities and 
service. While serving as a commissioned 
officer he received a commendation for naer- 
itorious service while an enlisted man for 
saving the life of a civilian at the risk of his 
own. On May 27, 1944, he was promoted to 
first lieutenant overseas ” 

Representative Elston questioned General 
Bissell about the names, of which Lieutenant 
Goff was one: 

“Representative Elston. You seem to take 
serious exception to newspaper articles which 
have set forth the records of certain officers 
before they were commissioned. Is there 
anything in any of those newspaper articles 
that is untrue? 

“General Bissell. Many of them were not 
true upon Investigation. 

“Representative Elston. Which were not 
true? 

“General Bissell. I would have to take it 
up item by item to do that, but these same 
allegations were made and had reached the 
War Department, and the War Department 
had investigated each one of them and found 
they were not based on fact, or, if the allega¬ 
tion itself were correct, it did not establish 
disloyalty or did not prove that the indi¬ 
vidual advocated the overthrow of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. * * * 

“I investigated all the allegations indi¬ 
vidually that were made in the press. I do 
not feel it is desirable or that you would 
wish to try these officers charge by charge, 
based on newspaper articles when they are 
not here to defend themselves. »* * * i 

do not feel I should go into specific ques¬ 
tions with regard to the individuals unless 
they are given an opportunity to defend 
themselves. 

“Representative Elston. You have gone 
into great detail and given us one side of 
the story. I want to find out whether or 
not the reports given to the public have 
been true or not. We simply want the facts, 
General. We do not want to reflect on any¬ 
body, but we want to get the facts. * ♦ 

“General Bissell. 1 think your question is 
entirely justified, but I also think if I go 
further in answering this line of question¬ 
ing I will get into what is in our investi¬ 
gative records and you will ask me how I 
know he said what and immediately the 
whole value of our investigative procedure is 
gone. * ♦ 

“Representative Elston. You mean you 
are not willing to submit to this committee 


Transcript, vol. 8, March 13, 1946, pp. 
129. 130, and 131. 

Chicago Tribune, March 1, 1946. 
Transcript, vol. 3, March 13, 1946, p, 133. 


the records of persons who have been com¬ 
missioned in the Army of the United States? 

“General Bissell. The policy of the War 
Department has not bean to make available 
to Congress the investigative records, the 
detail of investigative records in the mili¬ 
tary service.”^® 

At this point in the hearing, General Bis¬ 
sell gave to the chairman a letter from Sec¬ 
retary of War Stimson in which the Sec¬ 
retary stated foimally that the records would 
not be given up.-" 

Before this blank wall the subcommittee 
was brought to a halt Statements had been 
publicly made that there were numerous 
Communist ofiBcers in the Army; 10 men were 
named specifically as examples. The Army 
stated that they had investigated the state¬ 
ments about these men and then categor¬ 
ically refused to tell the Military Affairs 
Committee whether or not the chaiges were 
true. 

In the face of this refusal it was impossible 
to discover how far the Communist infiltra¬ 
tion of the Army had gone. What all the 
reasons for the secret directive of December 
30, 1944, may have been, what influence may 
have been exerted to let the Communists in, 
how far they had penetrated into the intel¬ 
ligence service itself, how many sensitive 
positions they had occupied, whether or not 
they had transmitted secret information to 
Russian agents—all such questions were 
futile in the face of the adamantine refusal 
to yield up the records. The situation had 
reached the fantastic stage in which military 
rules of secrecy, which had been employed 
originally to protect the Army against sub¬ 
versives, might now be used for the purpose 
of protecting the subversives themselves who 
had been able to make their way into the 
Army. 

Such questions may have been futile in 
the face of the refusal to give up the records, 
but they were far from idle questions. Since 
1946, by slow and painful effort, the fact 
has been established that the executive 
branch was infiltrated with Communists. 

It is known that Carl Marzani, once of 
the OSS and the State Department, had pre¬ 
viously, under an alias, been a Communist 
organizer in New York City. For concealing 
the fact and for violation of the criminal 
code, he was convicted of perjury and is 
now serving a prison term. 

It is known that, while an employee of 
the State Department, Henry Julian Wad- 
leigh gave secret documents to Soviet agents, 
for he confessed it under oath. 

The facts about Alger Hiss are known. 

The facts about Judith Coplon are known. 

Some of the facts about the men who gave 
secret information about atomic energy to 
Russian agents are known, for some have 
confessed and are already under prison sen¬ 
tence. But how far the infiltration in the 
Army went we do not yet know. 

We know that the secret directive was 
issued and we know that on March 4, 1946, 
it was rescinded, but the immediate circum- 
stancjs of the rescission we don’t know and 
we don’t yet have the records. 

And we do know something about Irving 
Goff. 

1. We know that on February 27, 1946, the 
Chief of Intelligence of the United States 
Army affirmed that within his knowledge 
there was no man then in the Army holding 
a commission who was a Communist. 

2. We know that on March 1, 1945, the 
Chicago Tribune Identified Lt. Irving Goff as 
an officer with “communistic connections.” 

3. We know that on March 14, 1945, the 
Chief of Intelligence refused to say whether 


“Transcript, vol, 8, March 13, 1945, pp. 
147, 149, 160, 161, and 162. See also Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald, March 14.1946, 

“See exhibit No. 4 at the conclusion of 
this memorandum. 


his Investigations had shown that Lieutenant 
Goff was a Communist or not. 

4. We know that at the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee hearing on July 18, 1945, these 
statements about Goff were submitted for 
the record: 

“Lt Irvmg Goff, ASN 02055518, Office of 
Strategic Services, box 2601, Washington 13, 
D. C. * * * executive secretary oi Veter¬ 
ans of Abraham Lincoln Brigade, * * * 

One Irving Goff, of 2930 West Nineteenth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., signed Communist 
Party petition for Browder-Ford in 1840. 
There (is) no such address as * * * 2030 

West Nineteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 

5 We know that the Daily Worker on May 
29, 1949, Identified Lieutenant Goff as chair¬ 
man of the Communist Party State organi¬ 
zation in Louisiana. 

During the hearings both Mr McCloy and 
General Bissell made much of the fact that 
a number of the accused officers had behaved 
with gallantry in action. The implication 
was that it was unthinkable that a brave sol¬ 
dier could be a Communist. 

That IS a very singular implication. No 
more resolute and intrepid men ever lived 
than Nikolai Lenin and Josef Stalin, They 
and their fellows engineered a revolution 
and thereafter set up the Communist Inter¬ 
national, the purpose of which was the uti¬ 
lization of non-Russian Communist Parties 
for the defense and aggrandizement of the 
power of the toilers’ homeland. 

In obedience to the Comintern’s dictates, 
the American Communist Party shifts its 
line. If it be in order that American Com¬ 
munists should enter the United States Army 
to he]p in the task of this aggrandizement, 
then the American Communist Party will 
work to put them there. Bub American citi¬ 
zens, whose allegiance still is given to the 
Nation and the society in which they live, 
would like to know who the persons in the 
administration were who were responsible 
for letting down the Army bars to Commu¬ 
nists. They are still more interested in 
knowing right now, when they read the daily 
casualty lists, realizing that those Americans 
who die meet their death at the hands of 
Communists. 

exhibit no. 1 

Below is a copy of the directive outlining 
procedure for the “Disposition of Subversive 
and Disaffected Military Personnel,” sent to 
commanding officers February 5, 1944. This 
directive was submitted for the record to 
the House Military Affairs Subcommittee in¬ 
vestigating the war effort, on February 27, 
1945, by Assistant Secretary of War John 
McCloy. At Mr. McCloy’s request paragraph 
6 (c) was excised. 

It was this directive which was set aside 
by the directive issued December 30, 1944. 
The December 30, 1944, directive follows as 
exhibit No. 2. 

War Department, 

Washington 25, D, C., February 5, 1944. 
Subject: Disposition of subversive and dis¬ 
affected military personnel. 

To: The commanding generals Army Air 
Forces, Army Ground Forces, Army Serv¬ 
ice Forces; commander in chief. South? 
west Pacific area; the commanding gen¬ 
erals, theaters of operations, defense 
commands, departments, service com* 
mands, military district of Washington 
ports of embarkation; base commands; th« 
commanding officers, ports of embarka 
tion, base commands, posts, camps, an( 
stations. 

1. Letter. AG 014.311 (8 Jan. 44) OB~S 
B-M, 14 January 1944, subject: Dispositio: 
of Subversive and Potentially Subversiv 
Military Personnel, is rescinded, except insc 
far as parts thereof rescind other letters c 
this office. 

2. Responsibility; This letter will govex 
the disposition in the Zone of the Interi( 
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of subversive and disaffected military per¬ 
sonnel. Disposition of subversive and dis¬ 
affected officers and enlisted men is a re¬ 
sponsibility of command wbich responsibility 
will be exercised, subject to^ the provisions 
of this letter, so as to maintain security, 
discipline, and morale. The commanding 
generals of the three major commands are 
responsible for carrying out the policies and 
procedures established by this letter and for 
keeping the War Department currently in¬ 
formed of all general instructions issued 
thereunder. 

3. Definitions: The phrase “subversive per¬ 
sonnel” is defined for the purpose of this 
letter as personnel engaging m, or who, 
while in the Army, have engaged in, sub¬ 
versive activity of any sort. The phrase 
“disaffected personnel” is defined as person¬ 
nel who lack affection for or loyalty to the 
Government and Constitution of the United 
States. The use of the phrase “potentially 
subversive personnel” will be discontinued. 

4. When investigation will be made: In¬ 
vestigation to determine whether an officer 
or enlisted man is subversive or disaffected 
will be initiated only upon reliable informa¬ 
tion of sufficient seriousness so that, when 
weighed against the individual’s known repu¬ 
tation and record of service, it compels a 
grave suspicion that he is subversive or dis¬ 
affected. The determination in each case 
as to whether investigation is justified will 
be made by a responsible officer having com¬ 
mand jurisdiction over the individual con¬ 
cerned. 

5. When action will be taken: (a) General: 
Action will be taken only upon verified fac¬ 
tual information which, positively establishes 
that the individual concerned is subversive 
or disaffected. No temporary or permanent 
action or restriction adverse to the interest 
of any officer or enlisted man will be taken 
until such proof has been adduced. 

(b) Exception: As an exception to the 
statements in 5a, persons under investigation 
for subversive activity or disaffection will not 
be assigned to: 

(1) Officer candidate schools, as candi¬ 
dates. 

(2) Aviation cadet training. 

(3) Security and intelligence duties. 

(4) Duties in connection with radar. 

(5) Duties in connection with secret or 
confidential cryptographic systems or equip¬ 
ment. 

Persons under investigation as above also 
will not be assigned to or retained in organi¬ 
zations or units alerted for foreign service, 
including Alaska. 

6. Permanent disposition, (a) Court mar¬ 
tial : In all cases of proven subversive activity 
by either officer or enlisted personnel, com¬ 
manding officers will institute court-martial 
proceedings when legally justified. It is de¬ 
sired by the War Department that investiga¬ 
tions for subversive activity, as distinguished 
from disaffection, be directed primarily at 
obtaining evidence to support court-martial 
charges. 

(b) Internment; Enlisted men who are 
enemy aliens and whose subversive activities 
warrant internment will be discharged into 
the custody of the Department of Justice. 
Upon request of the man’s commanding offi¬ 
cer, the facts in cases deemed to come within 
this category will be referred to the nearest 
United States attorney by the commanding 
general of the service command, in accord¬ 
ance with MR 1-11, paragraph 17. The sol¬ 
dier will be discharged only after notification 
has been received that the Attorney General 
has ordered the individual’s internment. 

(c) (Excised from the record at the request 
of Assistant Secretary of War McOloy.) 

(d) Nonsensitive duties: When investiga¬ 
tion or facts otherwise obtained prove that 
an enlisted man is disaffected but not suffi¬ 


ciently dangerous to warrant transfer to a 
special organization under the terms of 6c 
above, he will not be permitted to remain in 
or be transferred to any of the duties men¬ 
tioned in subparagraphs 6b 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, 
or any other duties which afford frequent 
access to secret or confidential matter or 
opportunity seriously to injure the war effort. 
No restriction, for counterintelligence rea¬ 
sons, will be placed on the transfer to over¬ 
seas installations of men described in this 
subparagraph. Except for the duties stated 
in 5b 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 above the determination 
of what assignments give frequent access to 
secret or confidential matter or other op¬ 
portunity seriously to injure the war effort 
IS a function of command. Any lists of sensi¬ 
tive duties prepared by the commanding gen¬ 
erals of the major commands for guidance of 
commanding officers will, however, be sub¬ 
mitted to the War Department for concur¬ 
rence prior to issuance. 

(e) Pacific transfers* When investigation 
or facts otherwise obtained indicate the 
presence of a reasonable understandable re¬ 
fusal or reluctance on the part of a soldier 
to bear arms against a particular European 
enemy and further indicates no disloyalty 
to this country other than that which can 
be inferred from his expression of refusal or 
reluctance to fight, he will be transferred by 
the major command concerned to an organi¬ 
zation likely to have combat duty in the 
Alaskan or Pacific theater of operation. 

(1) The refusal or reluctance to fight a 
particular European enemy must be ex¬ 
pressed. 

(2) The presence of close relatives, a back¬ 
ground which is not remote, or citizenship 
in an enemy country will constitute suffi¬ 
cient grounds to cause the reluctance or re¬ 
fusal to be understandable. 

The service record of any individual trans¬ 
ferred or selected for transfer under this 
subparagraph will be marked “not available 
for service in European or African theater 
of operation.” 

(f) Officer candidates* No officer candidate 
will b^ removed from officer candidate school 
prior to the completion of his course, or his 
commission withheld, for counterintelligence 
reasons, without the concurrence of the War 
Department. 

(g) Officers; Only subparagraph a of this 
paragraph is applicable to commissioned 
officers. Commissioned officers who are 
proven to be subversive or disaffected will, 
when possible, be court-martialed or dis¬ 
charged or otherwise disposed of under the 
Articles of War or Army Regulations. If dis¬ 
position as stated above is not possible, such 
officers will not be given assignments which 
will result in security being endangered by 
reason of their lack of loyalty and in no case 
will be assigned to or retained m any of the 
following duties: 

(1) Security and intelligence duties. 

(2) Duties in connection with radar. 

(3) Duties in connection with secret or 
confidential cryptographic systems or equip¬ 
ment. 

7. The commanding generals, domestic 
service commands, will furnish copies of this 
letter to the commanding officers of all class 
1, II, III, and IV installations within the 
territorial limits of their service commands. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

J, A. Ulio, 

Major General, the Adjutant General. 

EXHIBIT 2 

Below is a copy of the Army directive which 
formally let down the bars to Communists. 
Emphasis has been added. The document 
was declassified February 22, 1945, in cir¬ 
cumstances described in the foregoing 
memorandum. The directive was rescinded 
in 1946, 


War Department, 

The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 30,1944, 
Subject: Disposition of subversive and dis¬ 
affected military personnel. 

To. The commanding generals. Army Air 
Forces, Army Ground Forces, Army Service 
Forces; commander in chief, Southwest 
Pacific area; the commanding generals, 
theaters of operations, defense commands, 
departments, service commands, Military 
District of Washington, ports of embar¬ 
kation, base commands, the commanding 
officers, ports of embarkation, base com¬ 
mands, posts, camps, and stations. 

1. Reference is made to War Departmeni 
letter, AG 014 31 (31 Jan 44) OB-S-B-M, £ 
February 1944, subject: Disposition of sub¬ 
versive and disaffected military personnel. 

2 (a) Questions have arisen as to the sig¬ 
nificance, under reference letter, of member¬ 
ship in, and sympathy with the views of, the 
Communist Party. 

(b) The basic consideration is not the 
propriety of the individual’s opinions, hut his 
loyalty to the United States. Membership 
in, or strict adherence to the doctrines of, 
the Communist Party organizations is evi¬ 
dence that the individual is subject to influ¬ 
ences that may tend to divide his loyalty. 
However, many good soldiers are subject to 
conflicting influences. Such influences must 
be appraised in the light of the individual's 
entire record. No action will be taken under 
the reference letter that is predicated on 
membership in or adherence to the doctrines 
of the Communist Party unless theie is a 
specific finding that the individual involved 
has a loyalty to the Communist Party which 
overrides his loyalty to the United States. 
No such finding should be based on the mere 
fact that the individual’s views on various 
social questions have been the same as the 
views which the Communist Party may have 
advanced Except in clear cases, no action 
should be taken against ^persons who are 
being trained for combat ^assignments and 
have demonstrated a high degree of ability to 
serve the United States in that manner, in¬ 
cluding a willingness to accept combat duty. 

3. It is desired that the commanding 
geneial of each service command make dis¬ 
tribution of this letter to all class I, II, III, 
and IV installations within the territorial 
limits of his command. 

By order of the Secretary of War; 

Robert H. Dunlop, 

Brigadier General, Acting The Adjutant 
General, 

EXHIBIT NO. 3 

Below is a copy of a letter from the Ad¬ 
jutant General to Representative George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan. 

War Department, 

The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, February 20, 1945. 
Hon. George A. Dondero, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Dondero: Your letter of Febru¬ 
ary 2 regarding the War Department’s policy 
relating to alleged Communists and Commu¬ 
nist sympathizers In the Army has been re¬ 
ceived and given the most careful consid¬ 
eration. The War Department is very anx¬ 
ious that you should understand fully Its 
position in this matter, and for thalj reason 
I am setting forth below a complete expo¬ 
sition of the evolution of War Department 
policy on this subject. I may add that this 
information already, has b^en sent, in sub¬ 
stance, to other Members of Congress who 
also have expressed interest in this problem. 

Your letter relates to a secret War Depart¬ 
ment letter published under date of Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1944. As you may know, before the 
war it long had been our policy to exclude 
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Communists and Communist sympathizers 
from the Army in any capacity. This policy 
was relatively easy to enforce, since persons 
of that ideology practically never applied 
for admission to the Army. Further, under 
the system of voluntary enlistment the War 
Department had wide latitude in determin¬ 
ing the qualifications and acceptability of 
applicants. 

With the advent of selective service, how¬ 
ever, War Department procedure in this mat¬ 
ter had to be reconsidered. The Selective 
Service Act brought about the enforced in¬ 
duction into the Army of persons of all kinds 
and beliefs. This greatly limited the dis¬ 
cretion of the War Department regarding the 
acceptability of inductees The provisions 
of the Hatch Act were carefully considered. 
It forces the rejection for military service 
of all persons holding membership in “any 
political party or organization which advo¬ 
cates the overthrow of our constitutional 
form of government in the United States.*’ 
This immediately raised a question of fact— 
the fact of membership. Cognizance was 
taken of the opinion of the Attorney General 
that the Communist Party “is an organiza¬ 
tion that believes in, advises, advocates, and 
teaches the overthrow by force and violence 
of the Government of the United States “ 

It was clear that the burden of proof m 
applying the Hatch Act was squarely on the 
Army. Legal proof of membership had to be 
established. Manifestly this had to be done 
with certainty, not only as a matter of jus¬ 
tice but also to avoid the obvious possibility 
that action on inconclusive proof might pro¬ 
vide an escape corridor to relieve consider¬ 
able numbers of persons from the hazards 
of combat service m defense of the United 
States and might even drive persons seeking 
to avoid military service into the ranks of 
the Communist Party. The Hatch Act did 
not refer to persons of communistic ideology 
who were not members of the Communist 
Party. 

For the reasons given above, the War De¬ 
partment acted with great care in formulat¬ 
ing procedures suitable for the war emer¬ 
gency. As a preliminary measure, pending 
the determination of proof of actual mem¬ 
bership, a policy was established that per¬ 
sons strongly suspected of membership in 
the Communist Party or who appeared to be 
consistent followers of the Communist Party 
line were excluded from sensitive duties and 
from being commissioned officers. A great 
number of such cases were investigated and 
handled with a view to making a final de¬ 
termination. Long experience and careful 
investigation showed conclusively the virtual 
impossibility of developing actual, legal 
proof of membership in the Communist 
Party on the part of persons desiring to con¬ 
ceal such membership. The Communist 
Party took action to prevent the Hatch Act 
being applied to its members in the Army 
by giving them leaves of absence in such 
manner as to constitute at least a suspen¬ 
sion of membership in the party. It has 
been held that proof of past membership in 
the Communist Party is not conclusive proof 
that the individual thereafter continued to 
be a member of the party. As a result of 
these considerations the War Department 
has found itself in a difficult position legally 
to take effective action under the Hatch Act. 

In the meanwhile, the policy of applying 
certain restrictions to alleged Communists 
which was stated in the preceding paragraph 
was continued in effect This has been an 
exceedingly difficult policy to enforce with 
justice to the individual and fairness to the 
Government. Long experience in handling 
cases of this character has convinced the War 
Department that mere sympathy with a 
given ideology or suspected membership In 
a given organization neither legally nor as 
a matter of abstract justice furnishes suf¬ 
ficient justification for adverse action. It 


has been found that the only sound, though 
difficult, solution of this problem is to base 
action on the attitude and actions of the 
individual rather than on his alleged connec¬ 
tions. For that reason a confidential letter 
was issued on February 5, 1944, establishing 
individual attitudes and actions as the basis 
of restrictive determination. A copy of this 
letter is enclosed for your information. It 
will be noted that this letter does not single 
out any particular organization or ideology 
but placed the policy squarely on the ques¬ 
tion of loyalty to the Government of the 
United States on the part of the individual 
in question. It is believed that this policy 
IS sound. 

During the period from February 5, 1944, 
to December 30, 1944, it was found that there 
were difficulties in implementing the policy 
then in force Cases continued to be re¬ 
solved and action taken by subordinate ele¬ 
ments purely on suspected sympathy with 
communism without full exploration of .the 
actual attitude and actions of the individual 
in question and without establishing legal 
proof of membership in the Communist 
Party. Numerous inquiries were received 
from lower echelons for further clarifica¬ 
tion of the question of establishing commu¬ 
nism with relation to the letter of February 
5, 1944 As a result the matter was ex¬ 
haustively reviewed in the War Department 
for a period extending over some 6 months 
before issuance of the letter of December 30, 
1944, to which you refer. During the period 
of consideration the War Department ex¬ 
amined the question in detail, with particu¬ 
lar attention to the terms of the Hatch Act. 
Consideration was given to the fact that 
persons in the Army suspected of, but not 
proven to be, Communists had not proved 
to be a source of any difficulty ahd were loy¬ 
ally supporting the war effort. There seemed 
little justification, therefore, not to use the 
services' of such persons to the fullest in all 
capacities for which they were qualified. 

This matter is not a closed issue in the 
War Department. The application of this 
procedure will be watched with great care 
and it will be modified as may be shown 
necessary in the light of experience or in 
the light of changed conditions. No person, 
who after thorough investigation by the War 
Department of disloyalty, has been given 
access to secret Army equipment or to any 
vital Army matters. I trust that the fore¬ 
going explanation of the position of the War 
Department in this matter is satisfactory to 
you and that you agree as regards the prac¬ 
tical wisdom of the course of action adopted. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
instructions under discussion. The War De¬ 
partment had classified this document be¬ 
cause of its firm conviction that public dis¬ 
cussion of its investigative procedures could 
only nullify them and make even more diffi¬ 
cult the determination of the loyalty of its 
personnel Since the provisions of this docu¬ 
ment have been publicized, however, the 
War Department has no alternative other 
than to remove the.classiflcation. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. A. Ulio, 

Ma'jor General, The Adjutant General, 
exhibit ho. 4 

Below is a copy of a letter from Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson to the chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Subcommittee, de¬ 
clining to permit the disclosure of files on 
Army officers who had been named as having 
Communist sympathies or affiliations. This 
letter, dated March 12, 1945, was submitted 
for the record, March 13, 1945. 

March 12, 1945. 
Hon. R. Ewing Thomason, 

Chairman, Subcommittee House 
Military Adairs Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr Thomason. I am informed that 
the subcommittee (of which you are chair¬ 


man) of the House Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee has asked Major General Bissell, As¬ 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-2, to appear before 
it tomorrow and be questioned concerning 
10 Army officers who have been named in 
certain press stories as having Communist 
sympathies or affiliations. 

In the course of his testimony with ref¬ 
erence to these officers, or other military 
personnel, General Bissell may be asked to 
disclose to the subcommittee the military- 
intelligence files of such individuals or to 
answer questions with respect to the same. 
In such event, I have instructed General 
Bissell to present this letter to you in order 
that your subcommittee will understand the 
reasons why I must decline to permit such 
files to be disclosed or testimony to be given 
with reference to them. 

The reasons do not arise from any desire 
to conceal anything from your subcommit¬ 
tee The Assistant Secretary of War and the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, have already 
testified at length as to the War Depart¬ 
ment’s existing regulations and the nature 
of its investigatory procedures in determin¬ 
ing the loyalty of its personnel. The War 
Department is prepared, as I explain below, 
to give upon your request further informa¬ 
tion concerning the loyalty of its officers. 
But the records of investigations made by the 
Military Intelligence Division of the General 
Staff with reference to the loyalty of indi¬ 
vidual officers are confidential in nature for 
the use of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff 

The usefulness of the Military Intelligence 
Division’s work is, to great extent, based on 
the secrecy of its investigations and files. 

Military Intelligence investigators must be 
free to inform higher authority of any per¬ 
tinent conclusions, whether or not supported 
by strict proof, and to include in their files 
hearsay, opinion, and even contradictory evi¬ 
dence. 

They would not feel free to do so if the 
contents of their reports were to be subject 
to general scrutiny. 

Also, Military Intelligence reports are based 
on investigations not armed with the 
power of subpena. The testimony of civil¬ 
ians which they contain is usually given only 
by promise of confidential treatment. If 
such reports were to be disclosed, the ability 
of the investigators to obtain confidential 
information in the future would be seriously 
diminished if not destroyed. 

Furthermore, such files usually contain 
confidential reports requested by Military 
Intelligence of and received by it from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and other 
investigative agencies, with the understand¬ 
ing that the same will not be revealed. The 
War Department does not feel free to break 
faith with these agencies. To do so would 
mean that their vital assistance in future 
investigations of disloyal or subversive per¬ 
sonnel would be lost. 

Our view in this matter is in accord with 
the opinion of the Attorney General, ex¬ 
pressed in a letter of April 30, 1941, to the 
Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, in which, 
in declining to accede to a request to produce 
similar files of the Department of Justice, 
the Attorney General stated that “all investi¬ 
gative reports are confidential documents of 
the executive department of the Govern¬ 
ment” and that “congressional or public 
access to them would not be in the public 
Interest.” Certain portions of the Attorney 
General’s opinion, which he supports with a 
citation of many precedents and court de¬ 
cisions, are so pertinent that I have attached 
them to this letter. 

In addition to the foregoing, there axe 
considerations here involved peculiar to the 
armed services, and of especially compelling 
nature in wartime. The cases of cert air 
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offieers will involve not only their own secu¬ 
rity, and the security of those serving under 
them and with them, but also our military 
relationship with our allies m combat areas. 
Entirely apart from any issue of security, 
however, there is another serious considera¬ 
tion which exists in the case of all officer 
personnel- In the course of determining 
loyalty, the War Department obtains from 
the individuals concerned and from other 
sources confidential information concerning 
the personal beliefs, personal affiliations, and 
other factors bearing on the loyalty of its 
individual officers and men. The War De¬ 
partment has always felt a responsibility to 
preserve the confidence of this information. 
This position does not rest alone on fairness 
to the individual. It is of paramount im¬ 
portance to the Army itself that all military 
personnel shall foe assured that confidential 
information concerning them will not be 
disclosed, except m the course of proper 
judicial proceedings and under the constitu¬ 
tional safeguards guaranteed to every Amer¬ 
ican citizen. In any such proceeding, the 
individual would have the right to be pres¬ 
ent in person and be confronted by his 
accusers. 

The War Department will welcome from 
your subcommittee new evidence bearing 
on any individual’s loyalty and will review 
such individual’s case in the light thereof 
and report its findings based thereon to your 
subcommittee. The War Department is at 
all times prepared to state to your subcom¬ 
mittee an individual’s military record, and 
(in accordance with usual procedure) to ex¬ 
hibit in executive session such individual’s 
Army personnel file (201 file). Furthermore, 
if the Congress desires specific information 
about any considerable number of officers 
that this subcommittee will name in con¬ 
fidence to the War Department, the War De¬ 
partment will examine the files of such indi¬ 
viduals and supply therefrom to this sub¬ 
committee in executive session the data re¬ 
quested, in general form and without refer¬ 
ence to particular individuals. 


I know that your subcommittee will 
understand from what I have said that our 
decision not to turn over the confidential 
military-intelligence files of individual offi¬ 
cers, or to answer questions concerning the 
same, is solely for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing the long established confidential rela¬ 
tionship of the Military Intelligence Division 
with the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff, of protecting the future effectiveness 
of military-intelligence investigations, and 
of preserving the confidence of all officers of 
the Army that their individual affairs will 
not be disclosed, m their absence, without 
their having opportunity to defend in proper 
proceedings in accordance with those princi¬ 
ples of American justice for which they are 
fighting. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henky L, Stimson, 

Seci'etary of War. 


Status of Irrigation and Reclamation De¬ 
velopments Under the Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation, 17 Western States, June 30, 
1950 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OP NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, J-anuary 2 ,1951 (.legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a statement 
outlining the status of irrigation and 


reclamation developments under the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, 17 Western States, 
June 30, 1950. 

This statement is a supplement to the 
report included in the Appendix of the 
Record in volume 95, part 16, pages 
A6655~A6658. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Status op Irrigation and Reclamation De¬ 
velopments Under the Bureau op Recla¬ 
mation, 17 Western States, June 30, 1950 
A little over a year ago, on October 19, 1949, 
to be exact, I had the pleasure of reporting 
on the status of irrigation and power devel¬ 
opment under the Bureau of Reclamation. 
At that time my remarks along with complete 
tabulations relative to the piogram appeared 
on pages A6655 through A6658 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record; and in the 1949 reprint 
of my debates on the Senate floor. Today, I 
should like to bring you up to date on the 
reclamation program. 

As is well known, the limiting factor on 
irrigation in the West is the availability of 
water that can be economically delivered to 
land that can be made productive through 
the artificial application of irrigation water. 
Generally speaking, the limit of irrigation in 
the West has been placed at approximately 
40,000,00 acres out of a total of areas in the 
17 Western States of 1,162,000,000 acres. 

About 22,000,000 acres are now under irri¬ 
gation principally through private enterprise, 
but including about 3,300.000 acres which 
have been brought under irrigation (full sup¬ 
ply) by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Office of Indian Affairs. 

In addition to this acreage Reclamation 
provides supplemental water for over 3,000,- 
000 acres. 

The following tabulation shows the sig¬ 
nificant increases in Reclamation’s irriga¬ 
tion program: 


Inventory of irrigable acreage in 17 Western States 


State 

Area of 
State 

Area 

works were 
capable of 
supplying 
with water, 
1940 

Irrigated 
in 1939 
other than 
Tederal 

Indian 

land 

Constructed works 
irrigable 1949 

Authorized or under i 
construction 

Potential 1950 j 

Total 

Full 

supply 

Supple¬ 
mental 1 

New lands 

Supple¬ 

mental 

New lands 

Supple¬ 

mental 

Arizona. 

Osliforaia. 

Colorado... 

Idabo.-.— 

72,691,200 
100,353,920 
66,638,880 

62.997.120 
62,662, 320 
03,642,240 
49,057,920 
70,273,280 
77,767,040 
44,834, 660 

44.341.120 
61,6(54,000 
48, 083,040 

168,732,160 
62,701,440 
42,866, 280 
62,403,840 

844,212 
7, 398,676 
3,913,642 
2,593,534 1 
142,409 
2,344,390 
992,957 
841,304 
731,990 1 
36, 522 
8,624 
1,261,081 
121,847 
1,773,812 
1,367,714 
731,527 
1,913,527 

245,537 

6,127, 254 

3,117, 699 
1, 051,631 
99,980 
1,385,040 
352,978 
745,301 
42H, 597 
7,337 
3,826 
827,463 
25,161 
966,280 
917,567 
167,516 
1,308,766 

124,662 
4,431 
9,251 
32,610 

324, 491 
103, 227 
132,6C1 
461,292 

98,774 
961,864 
68,606 
965,124 

72,500 
653, 700 i 
109,155 
10,100 
224,930 
1,064,692 
1,121,745 

13,400 
! 1,289,2114 

22,300 
609,100 
1,4.58,311 
850,000 
155 
372,772 
73,130 

6,500 

37,000 
2,772,700 
966,000 
1,012,000 

665,000 
1,771,000 
505,000 
676,000 

1,219,06.5 
6,771,591 
3,239, 733 
3,863,516 
22.5, 085 
1,813, 440 
2,058, 707 
405, 671 
528,231 
1,317, 077 
320, 000 
1,822, 720 
1, 236,993 
1,450, 711 
1,02.3, 012 
2,161,836 
1,305,624 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

Now Mexico... 

Dakota^ __ 

166,062 

26, 710 
18, 666 

339,999 
192, 714 
09,736 i 
148,331 j 
27,843 I 
48,000 i 
216,410 
59,129 
67,000 
41,164 
246, 236 
208,126 

077 
123,118 
67,936 

35,000 
337,000 
93,000 
324, 000 

211,000 
175,000 
36, 000 

_____ 




272,000 
1,181, 000 

485,000 
290,000 
572,000 
243,000 


OroKon.-. 

South Dakota. 

Texas—-. 

Utah. 

Washington.. 

Wyoming. 

Total.-. 

2,086 

60, 797 
127,866 
31,449 

194,310 

6,498 
31, 011 
275.348 
191,400 
18,188 

17,000 
1,000,660 
130,700 
76,400 

1,067, 200 
447,275 

80,697 
662,000 
89,100 

270,036 

215,000 

186,000 
251,000 
85,000 
119,000 

1,162,399,300 

27,007, 668 

16,777,833 

603,380 

2,676,369 

3,003,153 

7,388, 700 

2 4,283,100 

8,619,700 

I 4,793,000 

30,763,012 


Act and special contractors. 


1 Includes aupplomental water supply under Warren 
* Does not include 200,000 acres, Anderson Eancli. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, greatest single 
agency in the world engaged in the conserva¬ 
tion and development of land and water 
resources is the primary factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the western United States. This 
agency was created more than 48 years ago 
when President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
the Reclamation Act Introduced by the great 
legislator from our State, the late Senator 
Francis G. Newlands. 

This great organization has invested more 
than a bUllon and one-half dollars in recla¬ 
mation projects which have contributed 
many , times that sum to the wealth of the 
|in taxes, The greatest part of this 


Investment will be repaid to the Treasury of 
the United States by the water and power 
users of the West. Every State in the Nation 
benefits from reclamation dollars which are 
appropriated annually by the Congress. 
From Connecticut to California, and from 
Maine to Mexico reclamation projects create 
employment and contribute to the economic 
welfare of these coDimunities. Because it Is 
from the many areas outside the reclamation 
region that the major portion of equipment 
and supplies used in reclamation structures 
are built and manufactured. Benefits to 
areas other than the reclamation area do not 
end here with construction materials. The 


wealth created on these projects automati¬ 
cally causes a demand for millions of dollars 
worth of clothes, household equipment, farm 
equipment, and thousands of other items 
manufactured in the East, North, South, and 
Central States. 

In this connection it will bear repeating 
that the economy of the 11 States of the 
mountain and pacific regions is almost wholly 
dependent on the irrigation developments 
that have led to the tremendous growth in 
population since the turn of the century. It 
will be Irrigation expansion as well as the 
hydroelectric power developments in mul¬ 
tiple-purpose reclamation projects that wUI 
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3nable the West to continue to grow and to 
continue to be a major factor in the future 
ievelopment and security of the entire coun¬ 
try 

The people of the 17 far-western States 
which make up the vast and and semiarid 
areas are deeply concerned with the Federal 
reclamation program for complete conserva¬ 
tion of water resources for the development 
of irrigated lands, with the development of 
hydroelectric power, to assist in repayment 
of costs and to assure maximum use of the 
water and land resources. The country at 
large was likewise concerned with this great 
reclamation conservation program which was 


initiated under President Theodore Boosevelt 
when the Congress adopted the reclamation 
law of 1902; and it has continued its interest 
and concern for furthering the reclamation 
program during the 48 years since the na¬ 
tional irrigation policy was written into the 
Federal statutes. 

These figures are, in the main, taken from 
the Bureau of Reclamation's ofiS.cial crop re¬ 
port, the reclamation program, and from 
data available in the official records. 

The table which is an inventory of irrigable 
acreage m the 17 Western States with details 
by States on the reclamation program is as 
follows • 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

Hydroelectric power is a vital factor in 
repayment of costs and for pumping in the 
irrigation development of the Federal recla¬ 
mation program. Presently installed on Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation projects are a total of 
3,218,400 kilowatts. Authorized for con¬ 
struction are about 4,650,000 additional kilo¬ 
watts, including the installations of about 
1,450,000 kilowatts at Army dams m the Mis¬ 
souri Basin, where the power production will 
be distributed over transmission lines to be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
A tabulation which shows a schedule as of 
July 1950 for installations through 1957 is as 
follows. 


Summary o/ estimated schedule of installations m power plants of reclamation pi ejects, existing, under construction, or authorised (throuah 

fiscal year 1957) 


[Figuies shown in kilowatts nameplate capacity] 


Region and State 

(1) 

Projects and plants 

(2) 

Ultimate 

capacity 

(kilovatts) 

(3) 

Evisting 
capacity 
(kilov atts) 
June 30, 
1950 1 

(4) 

Estimated capacity (kilowatts) to be added during fiscal year 

1951 

(5) 

1952 

(0) 

1953 

(7) 

1954 

(8) 

1955 

(9) 

1956 

(10) 

1957 

(11) 

After 1957 

(12) 

Alaska. 

Eklutua. 

30,000 

8.000 
1, 600 
40, 500 

13, 400 
30, 000 
11?, 600 
286, 000 
1, 974,000 

12,000 

2 2,400 
10,000 

0 

8,000 

1,500 

0 

13,400 

0 

0 

0 

1,421,000 

n 

2,400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

30,000 




Region 1: 

Idaho. 

Montana. 

Boise' 

Black Canvon__ 

BoivSe River. 

. 



Anderson Ranch. 

Miniclnku 

Minidoka... 

27,000 







13, 500 

American Falls.. 

0 

0 

0 

334,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216,000 

0 

0 

0 

142,500 

30, 000 

0 

142, 500 





PciliSLUles: Palisades... 

Hungry Horse Hungi v Horse- 
Column la Basin: Grand Coulee... 
Yakima 

Chandler. 

0 

22, 500 

45,000 

45,000 


0 

12 , noo 
-2,400 
10,000 





Prosser. 





Roza. 

0 

0 

0 






Total region 1. 

2, 516,000 

1,449,300 

361,000 

216, OGO 

142, 500 

192,100 

30,000 

22,500 

45,000 

68,500 

Region 2: California... 

Central Valley: 












Shasta. 

370,000 

379.000 










Keswick. 

75,000 

75,000 










Delta Steam. 

280, OOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100,000 

ISO, 000 

..,1, M 


Folsom. 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63, 333 

108; 007 




Nimbus. 

5,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 


_ 


Total region 2. 

899,000 

454,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68, 833 

3,206, 667 

180,000 

0 

Region 3; 





'■ — 







Anzona-Oalifomia. 

Parker Parker. 

^ 120,000 

120,000 









Anzona-Nevada... 

Boulder Canyon' Hoover.. 

1, 332,300 

1,034, 800 

0 

215, 000 

0 

0 

0 

82, 500 




Davis Dam Davis. 

225,000 

0 

225,000 



. 





California. 

Yuma: BiphoiiDrop. 

1,000 

1,600 









Total, regions.— 


1, 678, POO 

1,150.400 

225,000 

215, 000 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 82,600 

0 

0 

Region 5: New Mexico. 

Elephant Butte* Elephant Butte. 

24,300 

24,300 





- 




Total, region 5-- 


24,300 

24,300 





1 - 




Region 6* 












Montana. 

Missouri Basin; 












Angostuia. 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,200 




1 




Canyon Ferry. 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60,000 

1 





Lower Manas (Konil). 

1,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

1, 800 


Tiber... 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,000 





Lvon... 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

24, 000 


Mission... 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

60,OOO 


Portage. 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20, 000 


Ycllowtail.. 

200,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160,000 

60, 000 

North Dakota. 

Mis.souri Basin: 












Crosby.... 

48,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48, 000 


Des Lacs. 

00,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60,000 

South Dakota. 

Missouri Basin: Miller Drop. 

180, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180, 000 

Wyoming. 

Missouri Basin. 




1 








Bald Ridge.' 

30,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30, OOO 


Boy sen.* 

16,000 

0 

0 

15, 000 








Hunter Mountain. 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,000 


Sunlight. 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20, OOO 


Thief Crock... 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60, OOO 


Tongue River. 

26, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25, OOO 


Riverton* Pilot Butte.. 

1, 600 

1,600 










Shoshone: 












Shoshone____ 

6, 600 

6,600 










Heart Mountain. 

6,000 

6, 000 



















Total, region 6-- 


811,200 

12, 200 

0 

16,200 

0 

60,000 

2,000 

0 

150,000 

680,800 


* Excluded are the following hydroelectric power plants constructed on Reclamation projects but operated by others; 


Kllowaits 

Yakima project (Rocky Ford power plant)... —187 

Salt River Valley Water Users' Association (8 plants)__ 70,960 

Imperial Valley district, All-American Canal (2 plants)-,.. 14,400 

Enterprise Irrigation district, Klamath project (1 plant).- 600 

Deschutes project, additionah unit at Pacific Power <fe Light Co.'s 
Cove power plant....... 1 , 600 


• Prosser power plant will be rotnovod when Chandler power plant is built. 


Grand Valley project, operated by Public Service Co of Colorado. 3,000 

Strawberry Valley project (Spanish Pork, upper Spanish Pork, 

lower Spanish Pork, and Payson power plants). 1,660 

Newlands project (Lahontan po wer plant)___ 1,0 40 


Total.. 


93,72^ 
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Summary of estimated sched^ule of installations in power plants of reclamation projects, existing, under construction, or authorised {thiougn 

fiscal year X957) —Continued 

[Figures shown in kilowatts nameplate capacity] 


Region and State 

(13 


Projects and plants 
( 2 ) 


Dltiraate 

capacity 

(kilowatts) 


(3) 


Existing 
capacity 
(kilowatts) 
June 3C 
1950 

(4) 


Estimated capacity (kilowatts) to be added during fiscal year 


1951 

(5) 


1952 

( 6 ) 


1953 

(7) 


1954 

( 8 ) 


1955 

(9) 


1956 

( 10 ) 


1957 

( 11 ) 


After 1957 
( 12 ) 


Region 7: 
Colorado „ 


■Wyoming.. 


Nebraska.. 


Various. 

Total, Region 7,. 

Total Bureau of 
Reclamation. 
Cumulative 
total Reclama¬ 
tion. 


Colorado Big Thompson: 

G-rcen Mountain.. 

Marj’s Lake.. 

Estes.... 

Pole HilL. 

Flatiron Mountain.. 

Big Thompson_-. 

North Platte* 

Lmalc.. 

Guernsey... 

Kendrick* 

Seminoe.. 

Alcova. 

Missouri Basin: 

Koi tes_ 

Glcudo.... 

Fremont Canyon__ 

Missouri Basin 

Pleasant Hill.. 

nailan County (Army Carps 
of Engineeis Dam), 

Other IMissouu River Basin 
plants. 


21. 600 
8,100 
45, OOO 
33, 250 
63, 000 
6,700 

1, 400 
4,S00 

32, 400 
36, 000 

36, 000 
24, 000 
40,000 

2 2, COO 

1, 200 

3IIS, 300 


21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1400 
4,800 

32,400 
0 

12, 000 
0 
0 

0 

0 


8,100 
45,000 
0 
0 
0 


33.250 
63, 000 
0 


6.700 


36, 000 


24,000 
0 
0 

0 

0 


24, OOO 
0 

0 

0 


48,000 

0 

0 


2,600 
0 


1,200 

lis, 300 


482,350 


72,200 


77,100 


96,2.50 


36,000 


24, OOO 


48,000 


2.600 


120,200 


S, 412, 650 


3,168, 400 
3,108, 400 


603,100 
3, €31. COO 


447, 200 
4.278, 700 


2.18,750 
4, 617,460 


278,100 
4, 795, 550 


114,333 


359,0G7 
5, 269,650 


377, COO 
6, 047,150 


7C5, SOU 
6,412,05G 


PLANTS CONSTBTJCTED AND OPEEATED BY CORPS OP EKGINEERS * 


Region G 

Montiin.*!_ 

Fort Peck: Fort Peek.. 

85,000 
400, OOO 
100,000 
320,000 
120,000 
425,000 

60,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35,000 

0 

0 1 

0 : 
0 

. 






North Dakota. 

South Dakota- 

Gan'isou* GariiRon.-. 

Gavin? Point. Gavins Point...w.. 

Fod Randall Fort Randall. 

Bi(!;Beiid: Big Bead_-___ 

OaiiG Oalic___ 

Total, Cntps of Endiaeers-J 
Cuinulativo total, Corps-,- 

Total, Buioau and Corps..- 
Cumulativo total, Bureau 
and Corps. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40,000 

I 

1 0 ^ 

80,000 

0 

120.000 

0 

0 

160,000 
33,333 ’ 

mooo 

0 

0 

^ i 

66,667 1 
41), 000 

0 

0 

160,000 

120,000 

425,000 

1,450,000 

60,000 
50, OOO 

0 

50,000 

35,000 
85,000 

0 

85, OOO 

40,000 

126,000 

200,000 
325,000 

313,333 
6;1S, 3,33 

106,607 
745, OOO 

705,000 

1,450,000 

7,802,650 

3,218, 400 
3,218,400 

60.3,100 
3, 881, 500 

482, 200 
4,303, 700 

m, 750 
i, 602,450 

318, ion 
i 4, 920,550 

3U,.333 

6,234, 883 

673,000 

6,907, 883 

484, 2{^r 
6,302,150 

1,470.500 
7, 802,650 


8 Subject to further engineering and economic studies. 


* Power marketed by Bureau of Eeelatuation. 


Area for whicli constructed works are capa¬ 
ble of providing full water supply increased 
almost 60,000 a-cres while the area for which 
supplemental water is available increased 
more than 200,000 acres. Project areas under 
construction or on which work has been au¬ 
thorized increased almost 500,000 acres (sup¬ 
plemental supply). 

The importance of hydroelectric power in 
connection with the reclamation program 
is highlighted from the financial side, for 
returns from the production and distribution 
Of power will not only repay the cost of power 
facilities with interest but will materially 
assist In the repayment of the construcUon 
costs of irrigation facilities in many in¬ 
stances. 

For instance, on a project like the Central 
Valley in California, the Irrigation facilities 
will represent something like two-thirds of 
the entire construction costs of the project. 
While power facilities will cost only about 
one-third of the entire investment, the rev¬ 
enues from power will repay approximately 
two-thirds of the over-all costs. A similar 
ratio of the assistance by power to irrigation 
will prevail, I understand, in the Columbia 
B.tsin project and to some extent in the 
Missouri Basin project where nonreimbursa¬ 
ble flood-control and navigation benefits are 
£m essential part of the over-all financial 
pl^bur©. 

f! fiBeciainatlori appropriations for Irrigation 
h^^fiUonafiy repayable without interest 
hnsmediate beneficieiios who are the 


water users on the various projects. The 
Flood Control Act of 1944 which authorized 
the Missouri Basin project sets a new stand¬ 
ard on repajnnent. The mrestment in power 
facilities bears interest, of course, but the 
power facilities that are a part of the irriga¬ 
tion development are interest free. Flood- 
control allocations in reclamation projects 
are nonreimbursable under the national 
flood-control policy just as the Army dams 
constructed for flood control represent non¬ 
reimbursable funds of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

From statistics on the total investments, 
on construction costs already incurred or 
presently contemplated by the Bureau of 
Eeclamation in carrying out the program, 
the following tabulation is a summary *. 

Total expenditures by Bu¬ 
reau of Beclamation on 
Irrigation and multiple- 
purpose projects to June 

30, 1960_$2, 051, 303, 000 

Estimated cost to complete 
irrigation and multiple- 
purpose projects under or 
authorized for construc¬ 
tion, including transmis¬ 
sion facilities (but not 
power plants of Army 
dams) 4,355, 351, 000 


Total estimated cost 
of completed and 
authorized projects, 6, 406, 654. 000 


Thus, the reclamation program, Including 
projects constructed, those under construc¬ 
tion, or those authorized for construction 
represent an investment hy the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment of $6,406,654,000. An additional 
amount is represented by potential projects 
under investigation or proposed for Investi¬ 
gation. 


Summary of Plans for Conservation and 
Development of the Water Resources of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OP BEMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

3Vir, MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Record a review as 
of December 1950 of Summary of Plans 
for Conservation and Development of 
the Water Resources of the Dnited 
States, 
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This review elucidates and brings up 
to date the report inserted in the Con¬ 
gressional Record on August 6, 1948, 
and the review by the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers inserted in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record, volume 95, part 
16 pages A6678-A6677. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Summary of Plans foe Conservation and 

Development of the Water Resources of 

THE United States—Review as op Decem¬ 
ber 1950 

1. In 1948, at the request of Senator 
George W. Malone, of Nevada, the chief of 
engineers prepared and furnished a summary 
of plans for conservation and development 
of the water resources of the United States. 
This study summarized the growth of Fed¬ 
eral interest in the control, conservation and 
use of the water resources of the United 
States The total estimated cost given for 
program of water resource development was 
$57,500,000,000, based on 1947 price levels. 

2. Since this study and the cost figure 

given have been misinterpreted in certain 
publications, it appears desirable to state the 
following facts for clarification: « 

a. The study and cost estimate was pre¬ 
pared and plainly described merely as an 
effort to show the magnitude and scope of 
the over-all task of water resource develop¬ 
ment in the United States. It was not in any 
sense a program proposed by any Federal 
agency for the approval of Congress. 

b. The study and plans of improvement 
summarized covered the entire United States 
and did not omit any geographical areas. Its 
only limiting factor was that more informa¬ 
tion on water resource problems and plana 
was available for some geographical areas 
than for others. 

c. The study was based largely upon river 
basin studies of the Corps of Engineers, but 
included available information and cost 
estimates for work of other Federal agencies, 
as well as some local work which appeared 
to form a part of a water resource program. 
As stated in the study, it did not include all 
of the plans and programs of these other 
agencies, and the study pointed out that 
complete river basin development would in¬ 
clude additional measures. 

d. The study was limited to river and 
stream basins and did not include coastal 
and Great Lakes harbor improvement. 

3. The cost estimates given in the initial 
study furnished in 1948 were considered to 
be based on 1947 price levels when the En¬ 
gineering News Record index of construction 
costs stood at 413.6. As of June 30, 1950, the 
ENR index had risen to 506.5, indicating a 
rise of about 22 percent over the 1947 level. 
This increase in cost would be applicable to 
all of the estimated costs given in 1948 except 
the cost of completed work. While details 
are not available as to the exact amount of 
work, included in the 1948 study, that has 
been completed, it is estimated funds ex¬ 
pended on such work complete or under con¬ 
struction have been about $5,200,000,000 
as of June 30, 1960. Applying t''.e ’22 percent 
cost index rise to the remainder’ ($57,500,000,- 
000 less $6,200,000,000 or $52,300,000,000) indi¬ 
cates a present estimated cost of $63,800,000,- 
000 for completing the work outlined in the 
original 1948 study. As pointed out pre¬ 
viously this study did not include all works 
necessary for complete water resource de¬ 
velopment. The ultimate cost would in all 


probability be substantially larger, as indi¬ 
cated in the recent studies of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission. 

4. The total estimated cost given In the 
1948 study of water resource development was 
based to a large extent upon projects and in¬ 
vestigations under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
as follows: 

(a) Part representing work 
under the jurisdiction of 
the Corps of Engineers or 
work investigated by that 
agency in the course of 

river basin studies_$38, 040, 000, 000 

(b) Part representing work 
of other Federal agencies 
plus some work by local 
agencies which appeared 
to form a useful part of a 

water resource program— 19, 466,000, 000 


Total_ 57, 506,000, OOO 

5. The part of the estimated cost for work 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers has been brought up to date to re¬ 
flect costs as of June 30, 1950, and progress 
on works up to that date; and has been ex¬ 
panded to include the improvements of 
coastal and Great Lakes harbors which con¬ 
stitute an important part of any over-all pro¬ 
gram for water resource development. The 
revised estimated cost for work under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers or in¬ 
vestigated by that agency is: 

Projects complete or in oper¬ 
ation _$4,100,000, 000 

Projects under construction- 4,700,000,000 

Projects planned-- 16, 000,000, 000 

Future plans or possibilities- 21,400, 000, 000 


Total_ 46,200,000,000 

6. The work summarized above is largely 
for improvements for flood control and navi¬ 
gation and for conservation of water for-re¬ 
lated purposes such as the development of 
hydroelectric power, except that a large part 
(over 75 percent) of the estimated cost 
shown under future plans or possibilities 
Is for purely hydroelectric power develop¬ 
ment. By far the greater part of this power 
would not be economical at the present time 
and much of it may not be economical or 
needed for many years to come. The totals 
of estimated costs are given merely to il¬ 
lustrate the magnitude of ultimate possibil¬ 
ities and costs. * The figures bear no relation 
to any Federal program. 

7. The seriousness of the flood problem in 
the United States and the need for control 
and conservation of flood water continues to 
be emphasized every year by recurring de¬ 
structive floods. This past year has wit¬ 
nessed a number of such floods throughout 
the country. Among the most destructive 
were the floods on the Red River of the North 
in the spring of 1950 when long continued 
rains and melting snows on the prairies of 
that basin caused damages of over $32,000,000 
In the United States and even heavier dam¬ 
age in the Canadian part of the basin where 
the city of Winnipeg was inundated. During 
the past month of December 1960, floods have 
caused unusually heavy damages in Califor¬ 
nia and Nevada; and complete estimates of 
losses in these areas are not yet available. 

8. On the other hand, the effectiveness of 
flood-control works on the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi Rivers was proved again In the 
spring of 1950 when prolonged flood flows 
were carried to the Gulf of Mexico without 
damage to protected areas. 


Laws Approved and Bills Acted Upon in 
the Eighty-first Congress Relating to 
Education 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE W, MALONE 

OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2,1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a compila¬ 
tion entitled *‘Laws Approved and Bills 
Acted Upon in the Eighty-first Congress 
Relating to Education.” 

This brings up to date a similar list in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, volume 95, part 16, pages 
A6710-A6711. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Laws Approved and Bills Acted Upon in 

THE Eighty-First Congress Relating to 

Education 

Chinese students: 

H. R. 4830. Approved October 6,1949. Pub¬ 
lic Law 327. Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 
1950. Authorizes the allocation of $4,000,000 
of EGA funds for the tuition, subsistence, 
and travel expenses of selected Chinese citi¬ 
zens for study in American schools. 

H. R. 5602. Reported in the House July 13, 
1949. Makes the same provision as In H. R. 
4830, above. 

H. R. 7797. Approved June 6, 1950. Public 
Law 635. Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950. Authorizes the allocation of $6,000,- 
000 of EGA funds for such educational assist¬ 
ance to selected Chinese in the United States. 

Elementary and secondary education, fi¬ 
nancial aid: S. 246. Passed by Senate May 6, 
1949. Furnishes financial aid to State ele¬ 
mentary and secondary school system In 
order to equalize educational opportunities. 

Federal activities, financial relief: 

H. R.3829. Approved September 10, 1949, 
Public Law 306. Authorizes $7,500,000 dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year 1950 for contributions to 
local school agencies for the maintenance 
and operation of schools overburdened by 
defense-incurred enrollments, loss of revenue 
from Federal acquisition of land, etc. 

S. 2317. Approved September 23,1950. Pub¬ 
lic Law 816. Authorizes $3,000,000 to be paid 
to the States for an Inventory of existing 
school facilities and a survey of the need 
to construct additional facilities. Author¬ 
izes necessary sums during fiscal years 1951 
to 1953, inclusive, for grants to local school 
districts for emergency school construction, 
the need for which has resulted from Federal 
activities. 

H. R. 7940. Approved September 30, 1960. 
Public Law 874. Authorizes Federal contri¬ 
butions during fiscal years 1951-1954, In¬ 
clusive, to compensate such agencies for loss 
of revenue and/or added expense due to (a) 
the acquisition of property by the United 
States within their districts; (b) the attend¬ 
ance at such agencies’ schools by children re¬ 
siding on, or whose parents are employed on, 
Federal property, or (c) a sudden and sub¬ 
stantial Increase in enrollment as a result 
of Federal activities. 

Finnish students: Senate Joint Resolution 
3. Approved August 24, 1960. Public Law 
265. Provides that future war debt pay¬ 
ments by Finland shall be used for the tech¬ 
nical Instruction of citizens of Finland In 
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the United States and citizens of the United 
States in Finland. 

Indian education: Various hills make pro¬ 
vision for the construction of schools to be 
available to Indians and non-Indians on an 
equal basis in specified communities, and 
for cer+'ain other local purposes relating to 
the education of Indians. They are * S. 170, 
approved March 17,1949, Public Law 20; H. H 
4510, approved August 19, 1949, Public Law 
256; H R. 3881, approved September 7, 1949, 
Public Law 301; H. R. 654, approved October 
6, 1949, Public Law 331; H. R 7431, approved 
August 17, 1950, Public Law 709; and H R. 
7332, passed by House September 14, 1950. 

Iranian students: H. R, 5731. Approved 
September 29, 1950, Public Law 861. Au¬ 
thorizes $110,000 for the education of certain 
Iranian students in the United States in ac¬ 
cordance with the obligation of the United 
States arising out of an exchange of notes in 
1924. 

Labor Extension Act: S. 110. Reported 
in the Senate March 4, 1949. The Labor Ex¬ 
tension Act. Provides for a program of co¬ 
operation with the States and private insti¬ 
tutions m the dissemination among wage 
earners and unions of useful information on 
the workers’ contribution to production, col¬ 
lective-bargaining agreements and practices, 
successful techniques in labor-management 
relations, labor law and administration, eco¬ 
nomic history, etc. Prohibits Federal con¬ 
trol of the administration, curriculum, meth¬ 
ods, etc., of cooperating institutions. 

Medical, dental, and related education: S. 
1453. Passed by the Senate September 23, 
1950. The Emergency Professional Health 
Training Act. Provides aid to education in 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, and public 
health through scholarships and school con¬ 
struction grants. H. R. 6940, a companion 
bill, was reported in the House October 11. 
1949. 

National school health services: S. 1411. 
Passed by the Senate April 29, 1949. The 
National School Health Services Act. Fur¬ 
nishes aid for the improvement of school 
health services. 

Scientific research, scholarships, etc.; S. 
247. Approved May 10,1960. Public Law 507. 
The National Science Foundation Act. Es¬ 
tablishes such Foundation to develop and 
encourage the pursuit of a national policy for 
research and education in the sciences; to 
initiate, support, and coordinate scientific 
research and, among other things, to grant 
scholarships and fellowships for scientific 
study at accredited nonprofit American and 
foreign institutions. 

Veterans, extension of benefits; S. 672. 
Passed by Senate August 9, 1949. Provides 
that educational benefits for World War II 
veterans may be based on any period of en¬ 
listment or reenlistment contracted on or 
before October 6, 1945. 

Veterans, industrial and institutional trade 
training: H. R. 5833. Passed by House August 
25,1949. Provides, for the purpose of clarifi¬ 


cation, that public-school courses in voca¬ 
tional training shall be deemed institutional 
training, rather than training on the ]ob, for 
purposes of veterans’ educational benefits. 

Veterans, selection of courses: S. 2596. 
Approved July 13, '’950. Public Law 610, 
Make a number of amendments to Veterans 
Regulation 1 (a), relating to the education 
of veterans, in order to limit and define the 
authority of the Admmistrator to deny or 
control the selection of courses; to establish 
rules for the determination of a school’s 
customary cost of tuition, to define full-time 
course for trade and technical schools, etc. 

Veterans’ vocational rehabilitation: S. 
3499. Reported m the Senate August 14, 
1950. Provides that persons qualified to re¬ 
ceive vocational rehabilitation under Veter¬ 
ans Regulation 1 (a) [pt. VII] shall be en¬ 
titled to such training for a period not less 
than the period of education and training to 
which they would be entitled under part 
vin. 
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Eighty-first Congress 


E3XTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 2,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to acquaint the membership of the House 
with the activity of the Committee on 
Rules during the Eighty-first Congress, 
under permission granted me heretofore 
there is listed below the House and Sen¬ 
ate bills, concurrent and joint resolutions 
upon which rules were granted, together 
with the House resolutions favorably re¬ 
ported to the House. A careful study of 
this compilation will convince even the 
most skeptical that the committee was 
exceedingly active in expediting vital leg¬ 
islation to the floor of the House where 
the membership was extended the privi¬ 
lege and the right to express itself there¬ 
on. Notwithstanding the volume of work 
and definite action indicated in the list 
below, considerable difificulty was experi¬ 
enced in the committee in securing fa¬ 
vorable action upon a number of requests 
for rules on legislation of great import. 

In eight instances where the committee 
failed to act, or failed to grant a rule re¬ 
quested by the chairman of a legislative 
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committee the so-called 21-day rule was 
resorted to to bring important measures 
before the House. This rule was utilized 
on the following bills: 

H. R. 3199, House Resolution 276: 
Abolition of poll tax. 

H. R. 5472. House Resolution 302: 
Rivers and harbors, flood control. 

House Joint Resolution 334, House 
Resolution 350: United States participa¬ 
tion in international organizations. 

H. R. 331, House Resolution 217: 
Statehood for Alaska. 

H. R. 49, House Resolution 218: State¬ 
hood for Hawaii. 

H. R. 4846. House Resolution 321; Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation. 

S. 2105, House Resolution 419: Mining 
Bill. 

H. R. 5965, House Resolution 348: Vet¬ 
erans’ hospital bill. 

As a result the membership of this 
House was permitted to express its views 
and its wishes through a record vote on 
these important legislative proposals. 
With the repeal of this democratic 
process in the rules of the House, 
adopted by the liberal majority in the 
Ei^ty-first Congress, the membership of 
the Eighty-second Congress will un¬ 
doubtedly be deprived of this same op¬ 
portunity and right to pass on critical 
legislation through a coalition of six or 
more members of the Committee on 
Rules who might arrogate unto them¬ 
selves the power to determine what vital 
legislation should or should not receive 
consideration by this great legislative 
body. 

A total of 217 bills and resolutions were 
acted on by the committee during the 
two sessions of the Eighty-first Congress. 

One hundred and seventy-two rules 
were granted on general legislation. 
Eleven House and Senate joint resolu¬ 
tions were granted rules. Sixteen House 
Resolutions were reported favorably. 
Four House concurrent resolutions were 
granted rules. Three requests for rules 
on major legislation were denied, two of 
which were later brought to the floor of 
the House under the 21-day rule, while 
hearings were held on a number of other 
requests for rules on important legisla¬ 
tion which failed of final action. 

The following compilation shows the 
resolution, bill, joint or concurrent reso¬ 
lution number involved, the subject mat¬ 
ter of the legislation, the date reported 
by the Committee on Rules, and the reso¬ 
lution number assigned to the measure: 


FIRST SESSION 


H. Res. 

Bill No. 

Subject 

Date reported 

74 , 

H. R. 128. 

OottOTi . 

Jan. 31,1949 
Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 3,1949 
Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 10,1949 
Do. 

Do, 

Feb. 14,1949 
Feb. 9,1949 
Feb. 18,1949 
Feb. 17,1949 
Feb. 10,1949 
Fob. 24,1949 

TS 

H. R. 1660.— 

PneftR, stab ih nation of_ _ _ _ 

22. 

Create Small Business Committee.. 

Suspend Legislative Budget. 

General investigative authority, 
Public Lands Committee. 

General Investigative authority, 
Education and Labor Committee. 
Freedom Train.... 

H. Con. Res. 22. 
66. 


7K 


96.. 

H. I. Res. 84.. 
U. B. 2402-... 

H. R. 1661._ 

H. R.2632...- 
H. J. Res. 92.. 
H. R. 2101..,. 

‘ H. R. 2363-,- 
H. R. 199. 

96 . 

97 . 

99.. 

102-..... 

nO™. 

124...^.. 

m..... 

Continue War Assets Admmistra- 
tion. 

Export Control Act of 1949. 

First deficiency appropriation bill_ 

Maritime Commission Authority.— 

Disaster loans, agriculture. 

Interstate compacts, fish. 

Immigmtmn qiintas _ ^ - 

. 


Panama Canm tolls. 


H. Res. 

Bill No. 

Subject 

Date reported 

107- . 

H. R. 782. 

General investigative authority, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Mar. 2,1949 

202_ 


Feb. 15,1949 
Feb. 16,1949 


H. R. 2681-— 

Veterans’ pensions (request for rule 
but not granted). 

Guided missiles^ „ 

128..—_ 

H. R. 1741_ 

Feb. 24,1949 
! Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 17,1949 
Mar. 1,1949 
Mar. 6,1949 
Feb 10,1949 
Max. 8,1949 

Feb. 21,1949 

129. 

H. R, 2646_ 

Air waminET and control systcfn 

130. 

H. R. 2663_ 

Central liiteliigence 

131 . 

H, R. 2216.... 

Under Secretarv of Defenso 

139. 

S. J. Res. 36.., 

Contribution, Palestine refng^APs 

138 . 

H. R. 1731..., 

Extend Rent Control Act 

148 . 

137-. 

112-—_ 

H. R, 1437.... 

Composition Army and Air Force_ 

General investigative authority, 
Judiciary Committee. 

General investigative authority, 
Committee on Agrienlture. 

163. 

H. R. 1340.... 

Ship cargo, 60 percent United States. 

Mar. 7,1949 
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Rules granted, "by Committee on Rules, 81st Cong .—Continued 

FIRST SESSION 


H. Res 

Bill No 

Subject 

Date repoited 

H. Res. 

Bill No. 

Subject 

Dat e reported 

166. 

H. R 165. 

Ameneun River rlevt^lnp-ment 

Ma^. 9,1049 

VfiV 

H, R 2960_ 

Rural telephones. .. 

Mar. 9,1949 

168. 

F R 2023..-, 

Oleo...J_ 

Mar, 21 ,1949 

266 

F R 3699.. 

Amend Federal Farm Loan Act 

May 27 ,1949 

169. 

H. R 3748.... 

EGA Act of 1949... 

Mar 2511949 


H R 3191-,.. 

Federal Employees Compensation 

June 6,1949 


H R 3830-.. 

Amend China Aid Act... 

Mar 2S;i949 



Act, amend. 

170. 

H R 3838..,. 

A ppropt lations, Intei lor__ 

Do. 

974 

H. R 1689_ 

Exeniitive salary mereaso... .. . .. 

May 9,1949 

180.. 

F R 4016..,. 

AppTnprnt,ion<;' St.nte, 

Apr 5,1949 

277 

S 1008 

Basing point, .. 

June 2L 1949 

1S5-. 

H R 2989.... 

Virgin*Isl‘inrls, ineor pniatinn. . . ... 

Mar 22,1949 

978 

H. B 5187 ... 

Fut prnidiiefs_ _ .. . . 

Juno 27,1949 

H. Con Bes 54. 


Investigate ecnnomid prnblenis . ._ 

Api 12; 1949 

970 

F. B 940. 

Alaska improvements. 

June 2(11949 

182. 

n R 4010..., 

Soennd deficiency fipp?opn,it,ion__ .. 

Apr. 6,1949 

9S9 

H. B 6208 .. - 

TsTavajo Indians . . ... 

July h 1949 

190.-. 

F R 195. 

Cig.iiette tax_.”..-*^.1..^_ 

Apr S, 1949 

9.80 

H. B. 4708 ... 

UN paiticipation__ 

MaV 17! 1949 

189. 

IT R 2203.... 

Tloiismg census. 

Do 

988 

H B 5345.... 

Agnnnltme Act, of 1949 __ . 

July 7,1949 

114 . 


Genenl invest laative authoi itx^ Post 

Api 14,1919 

289 

H B 20 . 

Tung nuts_ __ 

July 12 1949 



Ofhee and Civil Service Com- 

292.... 

H B 3829.... 

Federal subsidy to schools_ ... 

July 20, 1949 



mittee 


300 . 

H. R 4007_ 

Experimental submarines.. . . 

May 18,1949 

191. 

H R 2032.... 

Repeal Taft-Hartlev Act.— 

Mar 24,1949 



GAR convention__ 

July 27 ,1949 

201. 

IT.R 4080_ 

Unified Code of Justice__ 

Api 28, 1949 

R(\F{ 

H R 1161,... 

Conversion, national banks 


205. 

F R 3005_ 

Per diem, Fedcial employees_ 

Api 5,' 1949 

an4 

H R. 5738_ 

Cotton marketing quotas.. 

July 25! 1949 

203. 

H R,3559..- 

Organization, Slate D'epaitment_ 

May 3, 1949 

924. 


Committee assignments, Alaska 

Aug. 1! 1949 

204 . 

F R 4392_ 

Swiss compensation.... 

Do. 



Delegate 

208. 

H R.2082-.. 

Amend Commodity Credit Corpora- 

Apr. 9, 1949 

293. 


Lobby investigation, cieate com- 

Aug. 3,1949 



tion Act. 




mittee 



Lobby investigation. 

May 16, 1949 

312 . 

H. J Res 297. 

Halt' Exposition.. 

July 14,1949 

212. 

H R 3825.... 

Amend Fedcial Crop Insurance Act. 

Apr 9,' 1949 

311. 

H R 5526.... 

Piesideuiial duties delegated... 

July 28,1943 

220.. 

H R 834. 

Amend Contiact Act.. 

]\lar.2, 1949 

310. 

H R 1758.... 

Natuial Gas Act."I... 

Do 


H R. 4591_ 

Careci Compensation Act o! 1049,... 

IMay, 16 1949 

183. 

H. R 6S56_ 

Minimum waige law, amend. 

.4ug. 6,1949 

221. 

S. 937. 

Noncitizen claims veisus United 

May 19, 1949 

322. 

H. R 6557_ 

Tempoiaiy agncultuial workcis. 

July 27,1949 



States 

320. 

H. R. 4830_ 

EC A' appiopriat ions.,. 

Aug. 9.1949 

206. 


Geneial investigative authority, 

May 18, 1949 

293. 


General investigative authoi ity, 

Aug. 16,1949 



Foi eign Affairs Committee. 



Ways and Means Committee. 

H. Con Res 62. 


Lobby investigations_ 

Do 

327. 

F. R 5895_ 

Militai V aid bill. 

Aug 15.1949 

222 

F R. 3002_ 

Public Buildings Act of 1949.. 

Mar 23, 1949 

335. 

H. R.sns_ 

U. vS Tax Couit, judicial status_ 

July 28,1919 

215. 


Geneial investigative authority. 

IMay 20, 1949 

320- . . 


Geneial invcbligative authoi ity, 

Aug 19,1949 



Mci chant Mai me and Fishciies 



Public Works Committee. 



Committee 


336. 

F. R 6070--. 

Housing Act of 1049. 

Aug 22,1949 

226 . 

F R. 4507_ 

DivSplacod Poisons Act... 

May 16, 1949 


H. R. 5472_ 

Riveis and harbors, flood control 

July 0,1949 

230. 

H. R. 4754.— 

Amend Administiative Sei vices Act 

May 24,1949 



(lule denied). 



of 1949 


342 


Suspend rules of House__ 

Aug 25,1949 

228 , _ 

H. R 4830_ 

FcTOTyn Aid appicpiMfition , .. ... 

May 23,1949 

345 . . . . 


Recess lesolution... 

Do. 

239 . 

E R. 2785_ 

UN Childic'ii fund__ 

Juno 6,1919 

310. 

n. R 4495_ 

Postal employees benefits. 

Do. 

234 . 


B-30 investigation, armed sen ices 


346. 

H. R. 5931_ 

Reclassification Act, amend. 

Do 



(bi ought up on floor befoic lavoi- 


368 . 

H R 5530 

Koiea aid bill.. 

July 1,1949 



ahle report from Rules). 


3{.9. 

S J. Res 53... 

Refoiestation... 

J line 0,1949 

210 

H. R. 4583_ 

Glork hite .. .. . 

May 12,1949 

372. 

n. B 6000 _ 

Social security... 

Aug. 22,1949 

218 

H. R. 4963_ 

.Tndgftship hill . . 

June 10,1949 

308. 

11. B. 5330_ 

Korean aid... 

July 1,1949 

249 

H R. 6007 

Mpit,n.ry pn,y hill ' , . _ . .. 

Do 

392. 

S. 1267. 

Wind tunnels. 

Oct. 4,1949 

247 _ _ 

H. R. 2214_ 

8nit,1n,Tid Parkway.. 

June 8,1949 

340. 


Investigate crime, District of Co¬ 

Oct. 0,1949 


H. J. Res. 228. 

Physicallv handicapped_ 

Juno 6,1949 



lumbia. 

257 

H. R. 4009_ 

Fnnsjng AfO, nf 1949 . .. . _ 

May 16,1949 

382. 

F R 2392.... 

Rural lehabilitaticn trusts. 

July 8,1949 

256 

H. R. 4322_ 

Amend National Bank Act_ 

May 31,1949 

388.- 

H R. 6303.... 

Military Establishment, mstalla- 

Oct. 6,1919 

238 


Geneial investigative authority, 

June 16,1949 



tioiis 




Coniniitteo on Immigration and 


390. 

S. J. Res. 134- 

Amend National Housing Act. 

Oct. 8,1949 



Naturalization. 


331. 


General investigative authority, 

Oct. 10,1949 

264 _ 

H. R. 868. 

Overtime on overtime_ 

Feb. 17,1949 



Banking and Currency. 


258 

H. R 4406_ 

Yugnslav filaims. .... 

Juno 9,1949 

391. 

F. R 6305.... 

International Wheat Agreement. 

Do. 

yso 

H. R. 2619_ 

Feder al employees leave.,___ 

May 23,1949 

395. 

n. R. 0281.... 

Capital power plant.. 

Oct. 11,1949 








458 .. 

S. 2319 . 

457 . 

H. R. 2023— 
H J. Res. 398- 
H. R. 87 . 

451 . 

448 _ .. 

441 . 

S 88 . 

447 . 

R. 2596. 

437. 

H. R. 0616.— 

F. R. 3001 — . 
H. Bes. 133— 
S. 2734. 

438. 

480 . 

481. 

H. Res. 475— 

H. B. 874. 

II. B. 3105— 

H. R. 7068_ 

H. B. 7273-- 

H. R. 7402 _ 

H. R. 6667-- 

n. R. 7797-- 
H. Bes. 631—. 
H. R. 7579 _ 

479 . 

497 . 

504 . 

500 . 

613 . 1 

618 . 

608 . 

665-. . : 

H. R. 7941-- 

H. R. 6990 _ 

H. R. 6074 _ 

H R.7219-- 
H. Bes. 600— 

H.R 7786— 
S. 2440 . 

667 . 

677 . 

Not filed . 

J66 . 

699 . 

600 ... 

n. R. 7764__- 
n. R. 0820— 
8 2128 . 

697 . 

698 . 

619. 

H. Res 323.- 
H R 8276— 
H. E 8198— 

617 . 

630 . 

H. R. 8083. _ 

S 2269. 

649,' . 

639... 

II 11.8276— 
H. R. 7873.— 

651. 



SECOND SESSION 


Ivoroan aid.— 

Oleomaigarine, conference repoit— 

Cotton and peanut acreafie. 

Veterans credits, post oillec_ 

Aincnd Bankruptcy Act.. 

Amend G1 traminf? bill. 

Naturalization, former Italian citi¬ 
zens 

Admission, skilled aliens. 

Aincnd rules of House... 

Navajo and Hopi Indians. 

BoadinA Farewell Address of 
George Washington. 

Public Library Extension Service,— 
Vocational education, Virgin lalands, 
U. S. Military and Naval Acadcniies- 

Civil government for Guam. 

Middle income housing. 

Borrowing power, Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

EGA. 

Conference report, Natural Gas Act— 

Extend Rubber Act of 1948. 

Amend Federal Aid Hpad Act. 

Waslnn^ ton-Baltimore Parkway_ 

Construction authorization, NACA, 
Acquisition piopcrty, Blair House,.. 
Waiving points of order appropria¬ 
tion bill. 

General appropriation bill. 

Construction authorization, De- ! 
fenso Department. 

Construction of naval vessels. 

Extending Selective Service Act- 

Licenses, royalty fees, patents. 

Insecticides, pesticides... 

Rent-control extension, ..— 

Reorganization of Army. 

Investigative powers, armed serv¬ 
ices. 

Amonding Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1946, point 4 program. 
Enlistment of aliens m Regular Army, 
Extension of Rent Control Act—— 
Authorize construction of buildings 
for Old-Age and Survivors Insur¬ 
ance Bureau, 


Feb. 1,1950 
Do. 

Jan. 24,1950 
Jan. 26,1950 
Jan. 24,1950 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 18,1950 
Feb. 1(5,1950 
Do. 


Feb. 20,1960 
Do. 

Fob 27,1950 
Mar. 8,1950 
Do 

Mar. 16,1950 


Mar. 23,1950 
Mar. 30,1050 
Apr 28,1960 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

May 1,1960 
Apr. 28,1950 


Do 

May 10,1960 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

May 11,1950 
May 26,1960 
Do 

May 22,1960 
June 13,1950 


June 12,1960 
Do. 

June 16,1960 


666 -, 

G78— 

679- , 

680- , 
081-. 

682.., 

683.. . 

684-. 
G85-, 

696- - 

697- . 

702— 

703— 

704— 

705.. . 

706.. . 
707— 

708.. . 
714-. 

716— 

716-. 

717.. . 

728— 

729— 
74L-, 

742-. 

747.. . 
748- 

807- 

808- 

809- 

810- 
, 811- 


n.R.8920.... 
S.3336. 

H.R.8137-,.. 

S.3660. 

H. J. Res. 453. 

H. R 8594.... 
PI. R. 7439— 


S. 3527. 


H R 7940—. 

S. 3809. 

S. 2822. 

H. R.0454.„- 
H.R.{)240,.__ 
II. B. 6836.,., 

H. R. 3775_ 

H. R. 5137,,., 
H R. 7670,,., 
H. B. 7009.,.. 
Jl. R. 8569.... 

H. R.6967— 

H. K. 6277_ 

S.3520. 

H.R.9109.,.. 

H. R.9038._._ 
H. R. 9129-.., 

H. R. 8396,-, 

8 192. 

H. J. Res. 616. 


8.3367. 

S. 868. 

H.B. 9141,-- 
n. R.9313-,. 
H. R. 9168—, 


Tax bill. 

Constitutional Government for 
PuGito Rico. 

Tidelands oil bill. 

Fats and oils. 

United States International Trade 
Fair. 

R(‘servo components, Armed Forces. 
Dismissal of employees, security 
n'asons. 

Amending Federal Reserve Act, 
purchase and sale of obligations. 
Federal aid m areas afleeted by 
Federal activities. 

Amend Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, 1949 

Amend Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act. 

Illinois pidgeships—... 

Indiana judgeships. 

Delaware judgeship. 

Alaska judgeship. 

Texas judgeship.-. 

Ohio judgeship. 

Missouri judgeship,^--- 

Texas City tin smelter (S. 3066 
passed in lion). 

Freight-forwarders status. 

Russian Railway Service Corps. 

Production of abac5-. 

Amending Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (cotton acreage). 

Presidential authoi ity—huclgct. 

Amend Federal Property and Ad- 
mimstiativc Services Act. 
Assistance to States in major dis¬ 
asters. 

Indians, Now York State. 

Intcrcustodial conflicts, enemy 
property. 

Interstate shipment gambling de¬ 
vices. 

Dissemination of technical informa¬ 
tion to American business. 
Marketing facilities for pGriahablos- 
Disposal of perishables, agricuturc— 
U. S. Code, Food and Drugs.. 


June 26,1950 
Juno 28,1950 

Juno 26,1950 
June 29,1960 
Juno 28,1950 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

July 17,1950 

Do. 

July 18,1950 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

July 19,1950 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

July 20,1950 
Do. 

July 31,1960 
Do. 

Aug. 9,1960 
Do. 

Aug. 16,1960 

Aug. 17,1960 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


XCVI—App.-534 























































































































































































































































































A8014 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Mules granted hy Committee on Rules, 81st Cong .—Continued 


SECOND SESSION 


H. Res. 

Bill No. 

Subject 

Date reported 

H. Bes 

Bill No. 

1 Subject 

Date reported 


S 2.^17 

Gi ants to States affected by Federal 

Aug. 17,1950 

844... 

H. R 5606..- 

Palisades Dam and Reservoir. 

Sept 13,1050 



activities 


845. 

S 450. 

Amend Civil Aeionautics Act. 

Do. 

816. 

R17 

H. B. 8201.... 
n R 8817_ 

Practitioneis, Go\einment agcneics. 

Gieat Lakes slnppina... 

Fust, Second, and Third National 
Steamship Cos. 

Do. 

Do. 

846. 

S. 3504. 

Promote development of impiovcd 
transport airciaft. 

Do. 

818. 

S.7S4. 

Do. 

847. 

H. R.2190—. 

Take from Speakers table and send 
to eonfeionce. 

Do. 

819. 

H. R. 8850,-. 

Second Assistant Sccictaiy of Agii- 
cultiiie 

Do. 

853. 

H. B. 964G-.. 

.4ppointraent, Gencial I\Iaishall, 
Secretaiy ol Defense, 

Sept 11,1950 


H. R. 8077_ 

Maintenance of Panama Canal. 

Do. 

854. 

H R. 9184.-. 

Separation subsidy horn airmail pay. 

Sept 1 

.3,1950 

821. 

825. 

S. 450. 

H. R. 9526_ 

Airport facilities, District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

Supplemental appiopnation bill 
(waiving points ol ordei). 

Do. 

Aug. 24,1950 

H. Res. 876. 

874. 

872. 

H R 976.1— — 
H R. 9780-- 

H. R. 9827— 

Extension of rent control. 

Citizenship—aliens with permanent 
lesidence 

Exeess-proQtS'tax bill. 

Dec 6), 1950 
Dec. G, 1050 

Doc. J, I960 

826 

H. R. 9490_ 

Internal security, subveisives. 

Bo. 

S78. 

11 R 9863-- 

Yugoslav loan. 

1 Doc 

S, 19.60 


11 R. 9320 

Regulation air commerce_ 

Aug. 30,1950 

887. 

H. R. 9932_ 

Extending War Pow’crs Act, 1911—j 

Dec. 20,1950 

842 . 

843 . 

H R. 8920..- 
H R, 9219-.. 

Tax bill, to confeicnce. 

Five Civilized Tubes, Indians_ 

Sept. 13,1950 
Do. 

888. 

S. 3945. 

Relating to powcis ol FBI. 

Do. 


House resolutions acted on {81st Cong, 2d sess.) 


Bes. No. 

Author 

i 

Subject ; 

Date repoited 

Res. No. 

Author 

Subject 

Date leported 

133___ 

Mr. Cox... 

1 . ' 

Amend Rules of House. 

Jan. 13,1950 

617. 

Mr. Vinson. 

Investigative powers. Armed 

May 22, 1950 

207. 

Mr. Keefe. 

jFoods and msoctieidcs. 

May 11,1950 

635. 

Mr. McCormack. 

Sei vices Committee. 

Campaign investigation, ex* 

June 13,1950 

474. 

Mr. Teague. 

Investigate Serx icemen’s le- 

Aug. 15,1950 



pchditurcs. 

June 2.S,1950 

adjustraent Act operation 

64.3. 

Mr. Auehmeloss. 

llnvestigatc South Amboy ex- 

475. 

Mr. Smith, Virginia,— 

Reading George Washington’s 

Feb. 10,1950 

046. 

Mr. Eaton. 

/ plosion. 

June 29, 1950 

Fannvell Address 


673. 

Mr. Baring. 

Rescind action in paSwSing H. J. 

5C6. 

Ml. Sabath.i 

Waiving points of order, appro¬ 

Apr. 28,1950 



Res. 494, 




priation bill. 








































































